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PREFACE, 


THE present work was undertaken with the intention of furnishing students with materials for a 
more scientific study of English etymology than is commonly to be found in previous works upon the 
subject. It is not intended to be always authoritative, nor are the conclusions arrived at to be 
accepted as final. It is rather intended as a guide to future writers, shewing them in some cases what 
ought certainly to be accepted, and in other cases, it may be, what to avoid. The idea of it arose 
out of my own wants. I could find no single book containing the facts about a given word which 
it most concerns a student to know, whilst, at the same time, there exist numerous books containing 
information too important to be omitted. Thus Richardson’s Dictionary is an admirable store-house 
of quotations illustrating such words as are of no great antiquity in the language, and his selected 
examples are the more valuable from the fact that he in general adds the exact reference’. 
Todd’s Johnson likewise contains numerous well-chosen quotations, but perhaps no greater mistake 
was ever made than that of citing from authors like ‘Dryden’ or ‘ Addison’ at large, without the 
slightest hint as to the whereabouts of the context. But in both of these works the etymology is, 
commonly, of the poorest description ; and it would probably be difficult to find a worse philologist 
than Richardson, who adopted many suggestions from Horne Tooke without enquiry, and was 
capable of saying that hod is ‘perhaps hoved, hov'd, hod, past part. of heafan, to heave.’ It is 
easily ascertained that the A.S. for heave is hebban, and that, being a strong verb, its past participle 
did not originally end in -ed. 

It would be tedious to mention the numerous other books which help to throw such light on 
the Aistory of words as is necessary for the right investigation of their etymology. The great 
defect of most of them is that they do not carry back that history far enough, and are very 
weak in the highly important Middle-English period. But the publications of the Camden Society, 
of the Early English Text Society, and of many other printing clubs, have lately materially 
advanced our knowledge, and have rendered possible such excellent books of reference as are 
¢xemplified in Stratmann’s Old English Dictionary and in the still more admirable but (as yet) 
incomplete ‘Wérterbuch’ by Eduard Matzner. In particular, the study of phonetics, as applied to 
Early English pronunciation by Mr. Ellis and Mr. Sweet, and carefully carried out by nearly all 
students of Early English in Germany, has almost revolutionised the study of etymology as hitherto 
pursued in England. We can no longer consent to disregard vowel-sounds as if they formed no 
essential part of the word, which seems to have been the old doctrine; indeed, the idea is by no 
means yet discarded even by those who ought to know better. 

On the other hand, we have, in Eduard Miiller’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch der Englischen 
Sprache’, an excellent collection of etymologies and cognate words, but without any illustrations 


3 Thave verified a large number of these. Where I could not | It is surprising that this book is not better known. If the 
conveniently do so, I have added *(R.)’ in parenthesis at the end writers of some of the current ‘Etymological’ Dictionaries had taken 
of the reference. I found, to my surprise, that the references to E. Miiller for their guide, they might have doubled their accuracy 
Chaucer are often utterly wrong, the numbers being frequently and halved their labour. 
misprinted. 
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of the use or history of words, or any indication of the period when they first came into use, 
We have also Webster's Dictionary, with the etymologies as revised by Dr. Mahn, a very useful 
and comprehensive volume; but the plan of the work does not allow of much explanation of a 
purely philological character. 

It is many years since a new and comprehensive dictionary was first planned by the Philological 
Society, and we have now good hope that, under the able editorship of Dr. Murray, some portion 
of this great work may ere long see the light. For the illustration of the Aistory of words, this 
will be all-important, and the etymologies will, I believe, be briefly but sufficiently indicated. It 
was chiefly with the hope of assisting in this national work, that, many years ago, I began collecting 
materials and making notes upon points relating to etymology. The result of such work, in a 
modified form, and with very large additions, is here offered to the reader. My object has been 
to clear the way for the improvement of the etymologies by a previous discussion‘of all the more 
important words, executed on a plan so far differing from that which will be adopted by Dr. Murray 
as not to interfere with his labours, but rather, as far as possible, to assist them. It will, accordingly, 
be found that I have studied brevity by refraining from any detailed account of the changes of 
meaning of words, except where absolutely necessary for purely etymological purposes. The 
numerous very curious and highly interesting examples of words which, especially in later times, 
took up new meanings will not, in general, be found here; and the definitions of words are only 
given in a very brief and bald manner, only the more usual senses being indicated. On the other 
hand, I have sometimes permitted myself to indulge in comments, discussions, and even suggestions 
and speculations, which would be out of place in a dictionary of the usual character. Some of 
these, where the results are right, will, I hope, save much future, discussion and investigation ; 
whilst others, where the results prove to be wrong, can be avoided and rejected. In one respect I 
have attempted considerably more than is usually done by the writers of works upon English 
etymology. I have. endeavoured, where possible, to trace back words to their Aryan roots, by 
availing myself of the latest works upon comparative philology. In doing this, I have especially 
endeavoured to link one word with another, and the reader will find a perfect network of cross- 
references enabling him to collect all the forms of any given word of which various forms exist ; 
so that many of the principal words in the Aryan languages can be thus traced. Instead of 
considering English as an isolated language, as is sometimes actually done, I endeavour)-in every 
case, to exhibit its relation to cognate tongues; and as, by this process, considerable light is thrown 
upon English by Latin and Greek, so also, at the same time, considerable light is. thrown upon 
Latin and Greek by Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic. Thus, whilst under the word dit will be found 
a mention of the cognate Latin findere, conversely, under the word fissure, is given a cross-reference 
to dite. In both cases, reference is also made to the root BHID; and, by referring to this root 
(no. 240, on p. 738), some further account of it will be found, with further examples of allied words, 
It is only by thus comparing all the Aryan languages together, and by considering them as one 
harmonious whole, that we can get a clear conception of the original forms; a conception which must 
precede all theory as to how those forms came to be invented’. Another great advantage of the 
comparative method is that, though the present work is nominally one on English etymology, it is 
equally explicit, as far as it has occasion to deal with them, with regard to the related words in other 
languages; and may be taken as a guide to the etymology of many of the leading words in Latin 
and Greek, and to all the more important words in the various Scandinavian and Teutonic tongues. 

T have chiefly been guided throughout by the results of my own experience. Much use of many 


ΥὯ refrain from discussing theories of language in this work, contenting myself with providing materials for aiding in such 
discussion, 
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dictionaries has shewn me the exact points where an enquirer is often baffled, and I have especially 
addressed myself to the task of solving difficulties and passing beyond obstacles. Not inconsiderable 
has been the trouble of verifying references. A few examples will put this in a clear light. 

Richardson has numerous references (to take a single case) to the Romaunt of the Rose. He 
probably used some edition in which the lines are not numbered; at any rate, he never gives an exact 
reference to it. The few references to it in Tyrwhitt’s Glossary and in Stratmann do not help us very 
greatly. To find a particular word in this poem of 7700 lines is often troublesome ; but, in every case 
where I wanted the quotation, I have found and noted it. I can recall several half-hours spent in this 
particular work. 

Another not very hopeful book in which to find one’s place, is the Faerie Queene. References to 
this are usually given to the book and canto, and of these one or other is (in Richardson) occasionally 
incorrect ; in every case, I have added the number of the stanza. 

One very remarkable fact about Richardson’s dictionary is that, in many cases, references are 
given only to obscure and late authors, when all the while the word occurs in Shakespeare. By 
keeping Dr. Schmidt’s comprehensive Shakespeare Lexicon! always open before me, this fault has 
been easily remedied. 

To pass on to matters more purely etymological. I have constantly been troubled with the 
vagueness and inaccuracy of words quoted, in various books, as specimens of Old English or foreign 
languages. The spelling of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ in some books is often simply outrageous. Accents are 
put in or left out at pleasure ; impossible combinations of letters are given ; the number of syllables is 
disregarded ; and grammatical terminations have to take their chance. Words taken from Ettmilller 
are spelt with ἃ and @; words taken from Bosworth are spelt with e and ¢*%, without any hint that 
the ἃ and @ of the former answer to @ and & in the latter. I do not wish to give examples of these 
things; they are so abundant that they may easily be found by the curious. In many cases, writers 
of ‘etymological’ dictionaries do not trouble to learn even the alphabets of the languages cited from, 
or the most elementary grammatical facts. I have met with supposed Welsh words spelt with a v, 
with Swedish words spelt with 2, with Danish infinitives ending in -a*, with Icelandic infinitives in 
-an, and so on; the only languages correctly spelt being Latin and Greek, and commonly French 
and German. It is clearly assumed, and probably with safety, that most readers will not detect 
mis-spellings beyond this limited range. 

But this was not a matter which troubled me long. At a very early stage of my studies, I per- 
ceived clearly enough, that the spelling given by some authorities is not necessarily to be taken as 
the true one; and it was then easy to make allowances for possible errors, and to refer to some book 
with reasonable spellings, such as E. Miiller, or Mahn’s Webster, or Wedgwood. A little research 
revealed far more curious pieces of information than the citing of words in impossible or mistaken 
spellings. Statements abound which it is difficult to account for except on the supposition that it must 
once have been usual to manufacture words for the express purpose of deriving others from them. To 
take an example, I open Todd’s Johnson at random, and find that under bolster is cited ‘Gothic bolster, 
a heap of hay.’ Now the fragments of Gothic that have reached us are very precious but very insuffi- 
cient, and they certainly contain no such word as dolster. Neither is bolster a Gothic spelling. Holster 
is represented in Gothic by Aulistr, so that bolster might, possibly, be dulistr. In any case, as the 
word certainly does not occur, it can only be a pure invention, due to some blunder; the explanation 


1 To save time, I have seldom verified Dr. Schmidt's references, seldom provided for. 
believing them to be, in general, correct. Ihave seldom so trusted * Todd's Johnson, s.v. Boll, has ‘Su. Goth. bulna, Dan. bulner.” 
any other book. Here bulna is the Swedish infinitive, whilst buner isthe fist person 
2 Sic; printers often make @ do duty for é, 1 suspect that dis of the present tense. Similar jambles abound. 
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‘a heap of hay’ is a happy and graphic touch, regarded in the light of a fiction, but is out of place in 
a work of reference. 

‘A mistake of this nature would not greatly matter if such instances were rare; but the extra- 

ordinary part of the matter is that they are extremely common, owing probably to the trust reposed -by 

᾿ former writers in such etymologists as Skinner and Junius, men who did good work in their day, but 
whose statements require careful verification in this nineteenth century. What Skinner was capable of, 
T have shewn in my introduction to the reprint of Ray’s Glossary published for the English Dialect 
Society. It is sufficient to say that the net result is this; that words cited in etymological dic- 
tionaries (with very few exceptions) cannot be accepted without verification. Not only do we find 
puzzling misspellings, but we find actual fictions ; words are said to be ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ that are not to 
be found in the existing texts; ‘Gothic’ words are constructed for the mere purpose of ‘ etymology;” 
Icelandic words have meanings assigned to them which are incredible or misleading; and so on of 
the rest. 

Another source of trouble is that, when real words are cited, they are wrongly explained. Thus, 
in Todd’s Johnson, we find a derivation of bond from A. S. ‘bond, bound.’ Now éond is not strictly 
Anglo-Saxon, but an Early English form, signifying ‘a band,’ and is not a past participle at all; the 
A.S. for ‘bound’ being gebunden. The error is easily traced; Dr. Bosworth cites ‘dond, bound, 
ligatus’ fram Somner’s Dictionary, whence it was also copied into Lye’s Dictionary in the form: ‘bond, 
ligatus, obligatus, ound.’ Where Somner found it, is a mystery indeed, as it is absurd on the face of 
it. We should take a man to be a very poor German scholar who imagined that dard, in German, is 
a past participle; but when the same mistake is made by Somner, we find that it is copied by Lye, 
copied by Bosworth (who, however, marks it as Somner’s), copied into Todd’s Johnson, amplified by 
Richardson into the misleading statement that ‘ond is the past tense? and past participle of the verb 
to bind, and has doubtless been copied by numerous other writers who have wished to come at their 
etymologies with the least trouble to themselves. It is precisely this continual reproduction of errors 
which sa disgraces many English works, and renders investigation so difficult. 

But when I had grasped the facts that spellings are often false, that words can be invented, 
and that explanations are often wrong, I found that worse remained behind. The science of phi- 
lology is comparatively modern, so that our earlier writers had no means of ascertaining principles 
that are now well established, and, instead of proceeding by rule, had to go blindly by guesswork, thus 
sowing crops of errors which have sprung up and multiplied till it requires very careful investigation 
to enable a modern writer to avoid all the pitfalls prepared for him by the false suggestions which he 
meets with at every turn, Many defivations that have been long current and are even generally 
accepted will‘not be found in this volume, for the plain reason that I have found them to be false; I 
think I may at any rate believe myself to be profoundly versed in most of the old fables of this 
character, and I shall only say, briefly, that the reader need not assume me to be ignorant of them 
because I do not mention them. The most extraordinary fact about comparative philology is that, 
whilst its principles are well understood by numerous students in Germany and America, they are far 
from being well-known in England, so that it is easy to meet even with classical scholars who have 
no notion what ‘Grimm’s law’ really means, and who are entirely at a loss to understand why the 
English ¢ave has no connection with the Latin cura, nor the English whole with the Greek ὅλος, nor 
the French charité with the Greek χάρις. Yet for the understanding of these things nothing more is 
needed than a knowledge of the relative values of the letters of the English, Latin, and Greek 
alphabets. A knowledge of these alphabets is strangely neglected at our public schools; whereas a 


1 Bond is a form of the past tense in Middle English. and indeed the sb. bond is itself derived from the A.S. pt.t. band; but bond is” 
certainly not ‘the past participle,” 
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few hours carefully devoted to each would save scholars from innumerable blunders, and a boy of 
sixteen who understood them would be far more than a match, in matters of etymology, for a man of 
fifty who did not. In particular, some knowledge of the vowel-sounds is essential. Modern phi- 
lology will, in future, turn more and more upon phonetics; and the truth now confined to a very few 
will at last become general, that the vowel is commonly the very life, the most essential part of the 
word, and that, just as pre-scientific etymologists frequently went wrong because they considered the 
consonants as being of small consequence and the vowels of none at all, the scientific student of the 
present day may hope to go right, if he considers the consonants as being of great consequence and 
the vowels as all-important. 

The foregoing remarks are, I think, sufficient to shew my reasons for undertaking the work, and 
the nature of some of the difficulties which I have endeavoured to encounter or remove. I now 
proceed to state explicitly what the reader may expect to find. 

Each article begins with a word, the etymology of which is to be sought. When there are one or 
more words with the same spelling, a number is added, for the sake of distinction in the case of future 
reference. This is a great convenience when such words are cited in the ‘ List of Aryan Roots’ and in 
the various indexes at the end of the volume, besides saving trouble in making cross-references. 

After the word comes a brief definition, merely as a mark whereby to identify the word. 

Next follows an exact statement of the actual (or probable) language whence the word is taken, 
with an account of the channel or channels through which it reached us. Thus the word ‘Canopy’ is 
marked ‘(F., — Ital.,— L., — Gk.),’ to be read as ‘French, from Italian, from Latin, from Greek ;’ 
that is to say, the word is ultimately Greek, whence it was borrowed, first by Latin, secondly by 
Italian (from the Latin), thirdly by French (from the Italian), and lastly by English (from French). 
The endeavour to distinguish the exact history of each word in this manner conduces greatly to care 
and attention, and does much to render the etymology correct. Iam not aware that any attempt of 
the kind has previously been made, except very partially; the usual method, of offering a heap of 
more or less related words in one confused jumble, is much to be deprecated, and is often misleading}. 

After the exact statement of the source, follow a few quotations. These are intended to indicate 
the period at which the word was borrowed, or else the usual Middle-English forms. When the word 
is not a very old one, I have given one or two of the earliest quotations which I have been able to 
find, though I have here preferred quotations from well-known authors to somewhat earlier ones from 
more obscure writers. These quotations are intended to exemplify the history of the form of the 
word, and are‘ frequently of great chronological utility; though it is commonly sufficient to indicate 
the period of the word’s first use within half a century. By way of example, I may observe that canon 
is not derived from F. canon, but appears in King /Elfred, and was taken immediately from the Latin. 
I give the reference under Canon, to ZElfred’s translation of Beda, Ὁ. iv. c. 24, adding ‘ Bosworth’ at 
the end. This means that I took the reference from Bosworth’s Dictionary, and had not, at the 
moment, the means of yerifying the quotation (I now find it is quite correct, occurring on p. 598 
of Smith’s edition, at 1. 13). When no indication of the authority for the quotation is given, it com- 
monly means that I have verified it myself; except in the case of Shakespeare, where I have 


" usually trusted to Dr. Schmidt. 


A chief feature of the present work, and one which has entailed enormous labour, is that, when- 
ever I cite old forms or foreign words, from which any given English word is derived or with which it 
is connected, I have actually verified the spellings and significations of these words by help of the 


1 In Webster's dictionary, the etymology of canopy is well and Span. and Port. curso, Lat. cursus,’ ὅς, Here the Latin form 
sufficiently given, but many articles are very confused. Thus Course should have followed the French. With the Prov., Ital,, Span, 
is derived from'F. cours, course, Prov. cors, corsa, Ital. corso, corsa, and Port, forms we have absolutely nothing to do. 
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dictionaries of which a list is given in the ‘Key to the General Plan’ immediately preceding the letter 
A. Thave done this in order to avoid two common errors; (1) that of misspelling the words cited t, 
and (2) that of misinterpreting them. The exact source or edition whence every word is copied is, 
in every case, precisely indicated, it being understood that, when no author is specified, the word is 
taken from the book mentioned in the ‘Key.’ Thus every statement made may be easily verified, 
and I can assure those who have had no experience in such investigations that this is no small matter. 
I have frequently found that some authors manipulate the meanings of words to suit their own con- 
venience, when not tied down in this manner; and, not wishing to commit the like mistake, which 
approaches too nearly to dishonesty to be wittingly indulged in, I have endeavoured by this means to 
remove the temptation of being led to swerve from the truth in this particular. Yet it may easily be 
that fancy has sometimes led me astray in places where there is room for some speculation, and E 
must therefore beg the reader, whenever he has any doubts, to verify the statements for himself (as, in 
general, he easily may), and he will then see the nature of the premises from which the conclusions 
have been drawn. In many instances it will be found that the meanings are given, for the sake of 
brevity, less fully than they might have been, and that the arguments for a particular view are often 
far stronger than they are represented to be. 

The materials collected by the Philological Society will doubtless decide many debateable points, 
and will definitely confirm or refute, in many cases, the results here arrived at. It is, perhaps, proper 
to point out that French words are more often cited from Cotgrave than in their modern forms, 
Very few good words have been borrowed by us from French at a late period, so that modern French 
is not of much use to an English etymologist. In particular, I have intentionally disregarded 
the modern French accentuation. To derive our word recreation from the F. réeréation gives a false 
impression ; for it was certainly borrowed from French before the accents were added. 

In the case of verbs and substantives (or other mutually related words), considerable pains have 
been taken to ascertain and to point out whether the verb has been formed from the substantive, 
or whether, conversely, the substantive is derived from the verb. This often makes a good deal 
of difference to the etymology. Thus, when Richardson derives the adj. full from the verb to fill, 
he reverses the fact, and shews that he was entirely innocent of any knowledge of the relative value 
of the Anglo-Saxon vowels. Similar mistakes are common even in treating of Greek and Latin. 
Thus, when Richardson says that the Latin /aborare is ‘of uncertain etymology, he must have 
meant the remark to apply to the sb. /abor. The etymology of /aborare is obvious, viz. from that 
substantive, 

The numerous cross-references will enable the student, in many cases, to trace back words to 
the Aryan root, and will frequently lead to additional information. Whenever a word has a ‘doublet,’ 
ie. appears in a varying form, a note is made of the fact at the end of the article; and a complete 
list of these will be found in the Appendix. 

The Appendix contains a list of Prefixes, a general account of Suffixes, a List of Aryan Roots, 
and Lists of Homonyms and Doublets. Besides these, I have attempted to give lists. shewing 
the Distribution of the Sources of English. As these lists are far more comprehensive than any 
which I have been able to find in other books, and are subdivided into classes in a much stricter 
manner than has ever yet been attempted, I may crave some indulgence for the errors in them. 

From the nature of the work, I have been unable to obtain much assistance in it. The 
mechanical process of preparing the copy for press, and the subsequent revision of proofs, have 
entailed upon me no inconsiderable amount of labour; and the constant shifting from one language 


Ὁ With all this care, mistakes creep in; see the Errata. But I feel sure that they are not very numerous. 
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to another has required patience and attention. The result is that a few annoying oversights have 
occasionally crept in, due mostly to a brief lack of attention on the part of eye or brain. In again 
going over the whole work for the purpose of making an epitome of it, I have noticed some of 
these errors, and a list of them is given in the Errata. Other errors have been kindly pointed 
out to me, which are also noted in the Addenda; and I beg leave to thank those who have rendered 
me such good service. I may also remark that letters have reached me which cannot be turned 
to any good account, and it is sometimes surprising that a few correspondents should be so eager 
to manifest their entire ignorance of all philological principles. Such cases are, however, exceptional, 
and I am very anxious to receive, and to make use of, all reasonable suggestions. The experience 
gained in writing the first ‘part’ of the book, from A—D, proved of much service; and I believe 
that errors are fewer near the end than near the beginning. Whereas I was at first inclined to 
trust too much to Brachet’s Etymological French Dictionary, I now believe that Scheler is a better 
guide, and that I might have consulted Littré even more frequently than I have done. Near the 
beginning of the work, I had no copy of Littré of my own, nor of Palsgrave, nor of some other 
very useful books; but experience soon shewed what books were most necessary to be added to 
my very limited collection. In the study of English etymology, it often happens that instantaneous 
reference to some rather unexpected source is almost an absolute necessity, and it is somewhat 
difficult to make provision for such a call within the space of one small room. This is the real 
reason why some references to what may, to some students, be very familiar works, have been 
taken- at second-hand. I have merely made the best use I could of the materials nearest at hand. 
But for this, the work would have been more often interrupted, and time would have been wasted 
which could ill be spared. 

It is also proper to state that with many articles I am not satisfied. Those that presented no 
difficulty, and took up but little time, are probably the best and most certain. In very difficult cases, 
my usual rule has been not to spend more than three hours over one word. During that time, I made 
the best I could of it, and then let it go. I hope it may be understood that my object in making this 
and other similar statements regarding my difficulties is merely to enable the reader to consult the 
book with the greater safety, and to enable him to. form his own opinion as to how far it is to be 
trusted. My honest opinion is that those whose philological knowledge is but small may safély 
accept the results here given, since they may else do worse; whilst advanced students will receive 
them with that caution which so difficult a study soon renders habitual. 

One remark concerning the printing of the book is worth making. It is common for writers to 
throw the blame of errors upon the printers, and there is in this a certain amount of truth in some 
instances. But illegible writing should also receive its fair portion of blame; and it is only just to 
place the fact on record, that I have frequently received from the press a first rough proof of a sheet 
of this work, abounding in words taken from a great many languages, in which not a single printer's 
error occurred of any kind whatever; and many others in which the errors were very trivial and 
unimportant, and seldom extended to the actual spelling. 

Iam particularly obliged to those who have kindly given me hints or corrections ; Mr. Sweet’s 
account of the word /¢ft, and his correction for the word d/ess, have been very acceptable, and I much 
regret that his extremely valuable collection of the earliest English vocabularies and other records is 
not yet published, as it will certainly yield valuable information. I am also indebted for some useful 
hints to Professor Cowell, and to the late Mr. Henry Nicol, whose knowledge of early French 
phonology was almost unrivalled. Also to Dr. Stratmann, and the Rev. A. L. Mayhew, of Oxford, for 
several corrections ; to Professor Potwin, of Hudson, Ohio; to Dr. J. N. Grénland, of Stockholm, for 
some notes upon Swedish; to Dr. Murray, the Rev. O. W. Tancock, and the Rev. D. Silvan 
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Evans, for various notes; and to several other correspondents who have kindly taken a practical 
interest in the work. ᾿ 

In some portions of the Appendix I have received very acceptable assistance. The preparation 
of the lists shewing the Distribution of Words was entirely the work of others; I have done little 
more than revise them. For the word-lists from A—Literature, I am indebted to Miss Mantle, of 
Girton College; and for the lists from Litharge — Reduplicate, to A. P. Allsopp, Esq., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The rest was prepared by my eldest daughter, who also prepared the numerous 
examples of English words given in the List of Aryan Roots, and the List of Doublets. To Miss F. 
Whitehead I am indebted for the List of Homonyms. ᾿ 

To all the above-named and to other well-wishers I express my sincere thanks. 

But I cannot take leave of a work which has closely occupied my time during the past four years 
without expressing the hope that it may prove of service, not only to students of comparative phi- 
lology and of early English, but to all who are interested in the origin, history, and development of 
the noble language which is the common inheritance of all English-speaking peoples. It is to be 
expected that, owing to the increased attention which of late years has been given to the study of 
languages, many of the conclusions at which I have arrived may require important modification or 
even entire change; but I nevertheless trust that the use of this volume may tend, on the whole, 
to the suppression of such guesswork as entirely ignores all rules. I trust that it may, at the same 
time, tend to strengthen the belief that, as in all other studies, true results are only to be obtained 
by reasonable inferences from careful observations, and that the laws which regulate the develop- 
ment of language, though frequently complicated by the interference of one word with another, 
often present the most surprising examples of regularity. The speech of man is, in fact, influenced 
by physical laws, or in other words, by the working of divine power. It is therefore possible to 
pursue the study of language in a spirit of reverence similar to that in which we study what are. 
called the works of nature; and by aid of that spirit we may gladly perceive a new meaning in 
the sublime line of our poet Coleridge, that 


‘Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God.’ 


CAMBRIDGE, Sept. 29, 1881. 
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ENGLISH. Words marked (E.) are pure English, and form the true basis of the language. They can 
commonly be traced back for about a thousand years, but their true origin is altogether pre-historic and of 
great antiquity. Many of them, such ‘as father, mother, &., have corresponding cognate forms in Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin. These forms are collateral, and the true method of comparison is by placing them side by 
side. Thus father is no more ‘derived’ from the Sanskrit δύ᾽ than the Skt. pr/d is ‘derived’ from the 
English father. Both are descended from a common Aryan type, and that is all. Sometimes Sanskrit is 
said to be an ‘elder sister’ to English; the word ‘elder’ would be better omitted. Sanskrit has doubtless suffered 
less change, but even twin sisters are not always precisely alike, and, in the course of many years, one may 
come to look younger than the other. The symbol + is particularly used to call attention to collateral descent, 
as distinct from borrowing or derivation. English forms belonging to the ‘ Middle-English’ period are marked 
‘M.E’ This period extends, roughly speaking, from about 1200 to 1460, both these dates being arbitrarily 
chosen. Middle-English consisted of three dialects, Northern, Midland, and Southern; the dialect depends 
upon the author cited. The spellings of the ‘M. E.’ words are usually given in the actual forms found in the 
editions referred to, not always in the theoretical forms as given by Stratmann, though these are, etymologically, 
more correct. Those who possess Stratmann’s Dictionary will do well to consult it. 

Words belonging to English of an earlier date than about 1160 or 1200 are marked ‘A.S.’, ie. Anglo- 
Saxon. Some have asked why they have not been marked as ‘O.E’, i.e. Oldest English. Against this, 
there are two reasons. The first is, that ‘O.E.’ would be read as ‘Old English,’ and this term has been used 
80 vaguely, and has so often been made to include ‘M. E.’ as well, that it has ceased to be distinctive, and 
has become comparatively useless. The second and more important reason is that, unfortunately, Oldest English 
and Anglo-Saxon are not coextensive. The former consisted, in all probability, of three main dialects, but the 
remains of two of these are very scanty. Of Old Northern, we have little left beyond the Northumbrian 
versions of the Gospels and the glosses in the Durham Ritual: of Old Midland, almost the only scrap preserved 
is in the Rushworth gloss to St. Matthew's Gospel; but of Old Southern, or, strictly, of the old dialect of 
Wessex, the remains are fairly abundant, and these are commonly called Anglo-Saxon. It is therefore proper 
to use ‘A.S. to denote this definite dialect, which, after all, represents only the speech of a particular portion 
of England. The term is well-established and may therefore be kept; else it is not a particularly happy one, 
since the Wessex dialect was distinct from the Northern or Anglian dialect, and ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ must, for 
philological purposes, be taken to mean Old English in which Anglian is not necessarily included. 

Anglo-Saxon cannot be properly understood without some knowledge of its phonology, and English etymology 
cannot be fairly made out without some notion of the gradations of the Anglo-Saxon vowel-system. For these 
things, the student must consult Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader and March’s Grammar. Only a few brief hints 
can be given here. 

SHORT VOWELS: ὦ, 86, ¢, %, 0, τ, y. 

Loxe vowsts: 4, & 4 f, 6, & ¥. 

ῬΙΡΗΤΗΟΝΟΒ: ed, answering to Goth. ax; ed, Goth. ἐμ; also (in early MSS.) ἐξ and ἐξ 

Breaxincs. The vowel a commonly becomes ea when preceded by g, ¢, or sc, or when followed by 
ὦ, τ, ὦ, or x. Similarly ὁ or # may become ¢o. The most usual vowel-change is that produced by the occurrence 
of #(which often disappeared) in the following syllable. This changes the vowels in row (1) below to the 
corresponding vowels in row (2) below. 

(1) a, %, ea, ¢0, 4 6, 4, εἄ, εὅ. 
ᾳ),.» » » 4. 4» SI, I. 

These two rows should be learnt by heart, as a knowledge of them is required at almost every turn. 
Note that 4 and # most often arise from an original (Aryan) {; whilst ¢6, εά, ¢, and y arise from original μι. 

Modern E. μὰ is represented by A.S. p or 8, used indifferently in the MSS.; see note to Th. . 

Strong verbs are of great importance, and originated many derivatives; these derivatives can be deduced 


2 Given as pitri in the Dictionary, this being the ‘crude form’ under which it appears in Benfey. 
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from the form of the past tense singular, of the past tense plural, or of the past participle, as well as from the 
infinitive mood. It is therefore necessary to ascertain all these leading forms. Ex: dindan, to bind; pt.t. dand, 
Pl. dundon, pp. bunden. From the pt. t. we have the sb. dand or bond; from the pp. we have the sb. bundle. 
Examples of the Conjugations are these. 

1. Feallan, to fall; pt. t. /26l, pl. febllon; pp. feallen, Base rac=/SPAR. 

2. Bindan, to bind ; pt.t. band, pl. bundon; pp. bunden. Base panp>=-/BHANDH. 

3. Beran, to bear; pt.t. ber, pl. déron; pp. boren, Base sar=-~/BHAR. 

4. Gifan, to give; pt. τ gea/, pl. gedfon, pp. gifen. Base Gas. 

5. Scinan, to shine ; pt. t. scdn, pl. scinon, pp. scinen. Base skt. 

6. Bebdan, to bid; pt.t. bedd, pl. dudon, pp. boden. Base Bud. 

4. Faran, to fare; pt. τ. for, pl. féron, pp. faren. Base ran=~/PAR. 

Strong verbs are often attended by secondary or causal verbs; other secondary verbs are formed from sub- 
stantives. Many of these ended originally in -ian; the ¢ of this suffix often disappears, causing gemination of the 
preceding consonant. Thus we have Aadéan, to have (for Ag/-san*); peccan, to thatch (for pac-ian*); biddan, to pray 
(for d:d-tan*); secgan, to say (for sag-an*); sellan, to give, sell (for sal-ian*); dyppan, to dip (for dup-tan*); settan, 
to set (for sa/-san*), With a few exceptions, these are weak verbs, with pt. t. in -ode, and pp. in -od. 

Authorities: Grein, Ettmiiller, Somner, Lye, Bosworth, Leo, March, Sweet, Wright’s Vocabularies. 

OLD LOW GERMAN. Denoted by‘O. Low G.’ This is a term which I have employed for want of 
a better. It is meant to include a not very large class of words, the precise origin of which is wrapped in some 
obscurity. If not precisely English, they come very near it. The chief difficulty about them is that the time 
of their introduction into English is uncertain. Either they belong to Old Friesian, and were introduced by 
the Friesians who came over to England with the Saxons, or to some form of Old Dutch or Old Saxon, and 
may have been introduced from Holland, possibly even in the fourteenth century, when it was not uncommon for 
Flemings to come here. Some of them may yet be found in Anglo-Saxon. I call them Old Low German 
because they clearly belong to some Old Low German dialect; and I put them in a class together in order to 
call attention to them, in the hope that their early history may receive further elucidation. 

DUTCH. The introduction into English of Dutch words is somewhat important, yet seems to have received 
but little attention. I am convinced that the influence of Dutch upon English has been much underrated, 
and a closer attention to this question might throw some light even upon English history. I think I may 
take the credit of being the first to point this out with sufficient distinctness. History tells us that our 
relations with the Netherlands have often been rather close, We read of Flemish mercenary soldiers being 
employed by the Normans, and of Flemish settlements in Wales, ‘where (says old Fabyan, I know not with 
what truth) they remayned a longe whyle, but after, they sprad all Englande ouer.’ We may recall the 
alliance between Edward III and the free towns of Flanders; and the importation by Edward of Flemish 
weavers, The wool used by the cloth-workers of the Low Countries grew on the backs of English sheep ; 
and other close relations between us and our nearly related neighbours grew out of the brewing-trade, the 
invention of printing, and the reformation of religion. Caxton spent thirty years in Flanders (where the first 
English book was printed), and translated the Low German version of Reynard the Fox. Tyndale settled at 
Antwerp to print his New Testament, and he was burnt at Vilvorde. But there was a still closer contact in 
the time of Elizabeth. Very instructive is Gascoigne’s poem on the Fruits of War, where he describes his 
experiences in Holland; and every one knows that Zutphen saw the death of the beloved Sir Philip Sidney. 
As to the introduction of cant words from Holland, see Beaumont and Fletcher's play entitled ‘The Beggar’s 
Bush. After Antwerp had been captured by the Duke of Parma, ‘a third of the merchants and manufacturers 
of the ruined city,’ says Mr. Green, ‘are said to have found a refuge on the banks of the Thames.’ All this 
cannot but have affected our language, and it ought to be accepted, as tolerably certain, that during the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, particularly the last, several Dutch words were introduced into 
England; and it would be curious to enquire whether, during the same period, several English words did not, 
in like manner, find currency in the Netherlands. The words which 1 have collected, as being presumably 
Dutch, are deserving of special attention. 

For the pronunciation of Dutch, see Sweet’s Handbook of Phonetics. It is to be noted that the English 
00 in door exactly represents the Dutch oe in doer (the same word). Also, that the Dutch sch is very different 
from the German sound, and is Englished by se or st, as in /andscape, formerly /andskip. The audacity with 
which English has turned the Dutch wf in druin (brown) into éroo-in is an amazing instance of the influence 
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of spelling upon speech. V and s are common, where English has / and s. The symbol # is used for 
double ἡ, and was formerly written y; it is pronounced like E. ¢ in wine. The standard Low German 4 
appears as d; thus, whilst ‘hatch is English, deck is Dutch. ΟἹ appears as ou, as in oud, old, goud, gold, 
houden, to hold. D between two vowels sometimes disappears, as in weer (for weder*), a wether. The 
language abounds with frequentative verbs in -eren and -e/en, and with diminutive substantives in ye (also -/e, pe, 
-efje), a suffix which has been substituted for the obsolete diminutive suffix -hen. 

Authorities: Oudemans, Kilian, Hexham, Sewel, Ten Kate, Delfortrie; dictionary printed by Tauchnitz. 

OLD FRIESIC. Closely allied to Anglo-Saxon; some English words are rather Friesian than Saxon. 

Authorities: Richthofen ; also (for modern North Friesic) Outzen ; (for modem East Friesic) Koolman. 

OLD SAXON. The old dialect of Westphalia, and closely allied to Old Dutch. Authority: Heyne. 

LOW GERMAN. This name is given to an excellent vocabulary of a Low German dialect, in the 
work commonly known as the Bremen Worterbuch. 

SCANDINAVIAN. By this name I denote the old Danish, introduced into England by the Danes 
and Northmen who, in the early period of our history, came over to England in great numbers. Often driven 
back, they continually returned, and on many occasions made good their footing and remained here. Their 
language is best represented by Icelandic, owing to the curious fact that, ever since the first colonisation of 
Iceland by the Northmen about a.p. 874, the language of the settlers has been preserved with but slight 
changes. Hence, instead of its appearing strange that English words should be borrowed from Icelandic, 
it must be remembered that this name represents, for philological purposes, the language of those Northmen, 
who, settling in England, became ancestors of some of the very best men amongst us; and as they settled 
chiefly in Northumbria and East Anglia, parts of England not strictly represented by Anglo-Saxon, ‘ Icelandic’ 
or ‘Old Norse’ (as it is also called) has come to be, it may almost be said, English of the English. In 
some cases, I derive ‘Scandinavian’ words from Swedish, Danish, or Norwegian; but no more is meant 
by this than that the Swedish, Danish, or Norwegian words are the best representatives of the ‘Old Norse’ 
that I could find. The number of words actually borrowed from what (in the modern sense) is strictly Swedish 
or strictly Danish is but small, and they have been duly noted. 

Icelandic. Vowels, as in Anglo-Saxon, are both short and long, the long vowels being marked with an 
accent, as d, ¢, ἄς. To the usual vowels are added 4, and the diphthongs au, ἐν, εἰ; also x, which is written both 
for x and @, strictly of different origin ; also ja, jd, 75, 76, jg. Among the consonants are 6, the voiced μὰ (as in E. 
thou), and p, the voiceless μὰ (as in E. hin). D was at one time written both for d and 6. P, x, and 6 come 
at the end of the alphabet. There is no τὸ. The A.S. w and 4w appear as v and Av. The most usual 
vowel-change is that which is caused by the occurrence of # (expressed or understood) in the following syllable ; 
this changes the vowels in row (1) below into the corresponding vowels in row (2) below. 

(1) 4, 0, , au, ἅ, 6, ὦ, j6, ja. 
(2) & Xr Kr Φ, κα, κ, ἢ I, I 

Assimilation is common; thus dd stands for δά, or for Goth. sd(=A.S. rd); ἀξ, for nk; Ul, for Ir or 1b; 
nn, for np, nd, or nr; it, for dt, ht, Rt, nt, ndf, tp. Initial sk should be particularly noticed, as most E. words 
beginning with se or σὰ are of Scand, origin; the A.S. sc being represented by E. sk. Very remarkable is 
the loss of v in initial or = AS. wr; the same loss occurring in modern English. Infinitives end in -ὦ or 
ja; verbs in ~ja, with very few exceptions, are weak, with pp. ending in -8, -&r, -, -ér, &c.; whereas strong 
verbs have the pp. in -inn. 

Authorities: Cleasby and Vigfusson, Egilsson, Mébius, Vigfusson’s Icelandic Reader. 

Swedish. To the usual vowels add ἃ, ¢, 6, which are placed at the end of the alphabet. Diphthongs 
do not occur, except in foreign words. Οὗ is used where English has gu. The Old Swedish w (= AS. το) 
is now τ. The Icelandic and A.S. initial p (= 44) is replaced by 4 as in Danish, not by ὦ, as in Dutch; 
and our language bears some traces of this peculiarity, as, e.g. in the word Aus/ings (for hus/hings), and again 
in the word fight or faut (Icel. φήμην). 

Assimilation occurs in some words, as in finna (for finda*), to find, dricka (for drinka*), to drink; but 
it is less common than in Icelandic. 

Infinitives end in -2; past participles of strong verbs in -en; weak verbs make the pt.t. in -ade, -de, or 
-#, and the pp. in -ad, -d, or -t. 

Authorities: Ihre (Old Swedish, also called Suio-Gothic, with explanations in Latin); Widegren ; Tauchnitz 
dictionary ; Rietz (Swedish dialects, a valuable book, written in Swedish). 
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Danish. To the usual vowels add x and ὅ, which are placed at the end of the alphabet. The symbol 
6 is also written and printed as o with a slanting stroke drawn through it; thus g. Qu is used where English 
has gu; but is replaced by 4v in Aasen’s Norwegian dictionary. V is used where English has τὸ. The 
Icelandic and A.S. initial p (#2) is replaced by 4, as in Swedish; not by ¢, as in Dutch. Assimilation occurs 
in some words, as in drikke, to drink, but is still less common than in Swedish. Thus the Icel. finna, Swed. 
Jinna, to find, is finde in Danish. Mand (for mann*), a man, is a remarkable form. We should particularly 
notice that final &, 4, p, and f sometimes become g, ὦ, ὁ, and τ respectively; as in bog, a book, rag-e, to 
rake, fag-¢, to take; ged, a goat, bid-e, to bite, graed-e, to weep (Lowland Scotch gree/); reb, a rope, grib-e, to 
grip or gripe, Anzb-e, to nip; Hiv, life, Aniv, knife, viv, wife. Infinitives end in -e; the past participles of strong 
verbs properly end in -en, but these old forms are not common, being replaced (as in Swedish) by later forms 
in -ef or -/, throughout the active voice. 

Authority: Ferrall and Repp’s Dictionary. 

Norwegian. Closely allied to Danish. 

Authority: Aasen’s Dictionary of Norwegian dialects (written in Danish). 

GOTHIC. The Gothic alphabet, chiefly borrowed from Greek, has been variously transliterated into 
Roman characters, I have followed the system used in my Moeso-Gothic Dictionary, which I still venture to 
think the best. It is the same as that used by Massmann, except that I put τὸ for his Ὁ, Aw for his ἀν, and 
Aw for his ἀν, thus turning all his v’s into w’s, as every true Englishman ought to do. Stamm has the same 
system as Massmann, with the addition of p for μὰ (needless), and g for 4w, which is not pleasant to the 
eye; so that he writes gap for Awath (i.e. quoth).’ J corresponds to the E. y. One peculiarity of Gothic 
must be particularly noted. As the alphabet was partly imitated from Greek, its author used gg and gh (like 
Gk. yy, γκὴ to represent ng and nk; as in éuggo,, tongue, drigkan, to drink. The Gothic vowel-system is 
particularly simple and clear, and deserving of special attention, as being the best standard with which to 
compare the vowel-systems of other Teutonic languages. The primary vowels are a, 7, τί, always short, and 
ὁ, 0, always long. The two latter are also written 4 δ, by German editors, but nothing is gained by it, and 
it may be observed that this marking of the letters is theoretical, as no accents appear in the MSS. The 
diphthongs are ai, au, εἰ, and ἐμ; the two former being distinguished, theoretically, into αὐ and di, au and du. 
March arranges the comparative value of these vowels and diphthongs according to the following scheme, 

Aryan A 1 U_— AI (Skt.¢) AU (Skt. δ). 


. a,i,u, di u εἰ iu. 
Gothic {( au,f ai δὰ 
Aran A i 0 Al: Ay. 
Gothic ε,ο eo ou 4i 4u. 


Hence we may commonly expect the Gothic az, εἰ, to arise from an original I, and the Gothic iu, au, to 
arise from an original U. The Gothic consonant-system also furnishes a convenient standard for other Teutonic 
dialects, especially for all Low-German. It agrees very closely with Anglo-Saxon and English. But note that 
A.S. gifan, to give, is Gothic giban (base GAB), and so in other instances. Also ear, hear, berry, are the 
same as Goth. auso, hausjan, bast, shewing that in such words the E. r is due to original s. 

Authorities: Gabelentz and Libe, Diefenbach, Schulze, Massmann, Stamm, ἄς. (See the list of authorities 
in my own Meeso-Gothic Glossary, which I have used almost throughout, as it is generally sufficient for 
practical purposes)’. 

GERMAN, Properly called High-German, to distinguish it from the other Teutonic dialects, which belong 
to Low-German. This, of all Teutonic languages, is the furthest removed from English, and the one from 
which fewest words are directly borrowed, though there is a very general popular notion (due to the utter want 
of philological training so common amongst us) that the contrary is the case. A knowledge of German is 
often the sole idea by which an Englishman regulates his ‘derivations’ of Teutonic words; and he is better 
pleased if he can find the German equivalent of an English word than by any érue account of the same 
word, however clearly expressed. Yet it is well established, by Grimm’s law of sound-shiftings, that the German 
and English consonantal systems are very different. Owing to the replacement of the Old High German p by 
the Mod. G. 4, and other changes, English and German now approach each other more nearly than Grimm’s 
law suggests ; but we may still observe the following very striking differences in the dental consonants. 


4 Let me note here that, for the pronunciation of Gothic, the student should consult Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation, i, 562. 
The values of the vowels given at p. 288 of my Gothic Glossary, written thirteen years ago, are not quite right. 
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English, 4 2 th, 

German. 2 (ss) d. 

These changes are best remembered by help of the words day, ooth, foot, thorn, German tag, sahn, fuss, dorn; 
and the further comparison of these with the other Teutonic forms is not a little instructive. 


Teutonic type DAGA TANTHU FOTU THORNA. 
Anglo-Saxon dug “Μὲ So porn, 
Old Friesic ἀεὶ τοἷὰ fot thorn, 
Old Saxon dag fand So shorn, 
Low German dag dan Soot 

Dutch dag Jand νοῦ doorn. 
Icelandic dag-r finn “εν porn. 
Swedish dag tand fot forne, 
Danish dag tand fod liérn, 
Gothic dag-s tunthu-s γοίμες thaurnu-s. 
German log sahn Juss dorn. 


The number of words in English that are borrowed directly from German is quite insignificant, and they 
are nearly all of late introduction. It is more to the purpose to remember that there are, nevertheless, a con- 
siderable number of German words that were borrowed #ndirectly, viz. through the French. Examples of such 
words are brawn, dance, gay, guard, halbert, &c., many of which would hardly be at once suspected. It is precisely 
in accounting for these Frankish words that German is so useful to the English etymologist. The fact that 
we are highly indebted to German writers for their excellent philological work is very true, and one to be 
thankfully acknowledged ; but that is quite another matter altogether. 

Authorities: Wackernagel, Fligel, E. Miller. (I have generally found these sufficient, from the nature of 
the case; especially when supplemented by the works of Diez, Fick, Curtius, ἄς. But there is a good M.H.G. 
Dictionary by Lexer, another by Benecke, Miller, and Zarncke ; and many more.) 

FRENCH. The influence of French upon English is too well known to require comment. But the method 
of the derivation of French words from Latin or German is often very difficult, and requires the greatest 
care. There are numerous French words in quite common use, such as aise, ease, érancher, to cut, which have 
never yet been clearly solved; and the solution of many others is highly doubtful. Latin words often undergo 
the most curious transformations, as may be seen by consulting Brachet’s Historical Grammar. What are called 
‘learned’ words, such as modzie, which is merely a Latin word with a French ending, present no difficulty; but 
the ‘popular’ words in use since the first formation of the language, are distinguished by three peculiarities: 
(1) the continuance of the tonic accent, (2) the suppression of the short vowel, (3) the loss of the medial conso- 
nant. The last two peculiarities tend to disguise the origin, and require much attention. Thus, in the Latin 
bonitatem, the short vowel ἡ, near the middle of the word, is suppressed; whence F. bonié, E. bounty. And again, 
in the Latin /igare, to bind, the medial consonant g, standing between two vowels, is lost, producing the F. 
lier, whence E. liable. 

The result is a great tendency to compression, of which an extraordinary but well known example is the 
Low Latin x/aticum, reduced to edage by the suppression of the short vowel s,and again to aage by the loss 
of the medial consonant d; hence F. dge, E. age. 

One other peculiarity is too important to be passed over. With rare exceptions, the substantives (as in 
all the Romance languages) are formed from the accusafive case of the Latin, so that it is commonly a mere 
absurdity to cite the Latin nominative, when the form of the accusative is absolutely necessary to shew how 
the French word arose. On this account, thé form of the accusative is usually given, as in the case of caution, 
from L. cauéionem, and in numberless other instances. 

French may be considered as being a wholly unoriginal language, founded on debased Latin; but it must 
at the same time be remembered that, as history teaches us, a certain part of the language is necessarily of Celtic 
origin, and another part is necessarily Frankish, that is, Old High German. It has also clearly borrowed words 
freely from Old Low German dialects, from Scandinavian (due to the Normans), and in later times, from Italian, 
Spanish, &c., and even from English and many entirely foreign languages. 

Authorities: Cotgrave, Palsgrave, Littré, Scheler, Diez, Brachet, Burguy, Roquefort, Bartsch. 

b 
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OTHER ROMANCE LANGUAGES. The other Romance languages, i.e. languages of Latin origin, 
are Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Provencal, Romansch, and Wallachian. English contains words borrowed from 
the first four of these, but there is not much in them that needs special remark. The Italian and Spanish forms 
are often useful for comparison with (and consequent restoration of) the crushed and abbreviated Old French 
forms. Italian is remarkable for assimilation, as in ammirare (for admirare) to admire, diffo (for dicto), a saying, 
whence E. di#fo, Spanish, on the other hand, dislikes assimilation, and carefully avoids double consonants; 
the only consonants that can be doubled are c, π, r, besides //, which is sounded as E. / followed by y consonant, 
and is not considered as a double letter. The Spanish # is sounded as E. 2 followed by_y consonant, and occurs 
in ἀμεῆα, Englished as duenna, Spanish is also remarkable as containing many Arabic (Moorish) words, some 
of which have found their way into English. The Italian infinitives commonly end in -are, -ere, -ire, with 
corresponding past participles in -a/0, -u/o, -i/o, Spanish infinitives commonly end in -ar, -er, ἐγ, with corre- 
sponding past participles in -ado, -ido, -rdo. In all the Romance languages, substantives are most commonly 
formed, as in French, from the Latin accusative. 

CELTIC. Words of Celtic origin are marked ‘(C.)’. This is a particularly slippery subject to deal with, for 
want of definite information on its older forms in a conveniently accessible arrangement. That English has 
borrowed several words from Celtic cannot be doubted, but we must take care not to multiply the number of these 
unduly. Again, ‘Celtic’ is merely a general term, and in itself means nothing definite, just as ‘Teutonic’ and 
«Romance’ are general terms. To prove that a word is Celtic, we must first shew that the word is borrowed from 
one of the Celtic languages, as Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, Cornish, or Breton, or that it is of a form which, by the help 
of these languages, can be fairly presumed to have existed in the Celtic of an early period. The chief difficulty 
lies in the fact that Welsh, Irish, Cornish, and Gaelic have all borrowed English words at various periods, and 
Gaelic has certainly also borrowed some words from Scandinavian, as history tells us must have been the case. 
We gain, however, some assistance by comparing all the languages of this class together, and again, by comparing 
them with Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, &c., since the Celtic consonants often agree with these, and at the same time 
differ from Teutonic. Thus the word doast is probably Celtic, since it appears in Welsh, Cornish, and Gaelic; 
and again, the word down (2), a fortified hill, is probably Celtic, because it may be compared with the A.S. 
tin, a Celtic ὦ answering to A.S. Δ On the other hand, the W. Aofio, to hover, appears to be nothing but 
the common M.E. oven, to hover, derived from the A.S. 4o/, a dwelling, which appears in E. ἀου-εἰ, We 
must look forward to a time when Celtic philology shall be made much more sure and certain than it is 
at present; meanwhile, the Lectures on Welsh Philology by Professor Rhys give a clear and satisfactory 
account of the values of Irish and Welsh letters as compared with other Aryan languages. 

Some Celtic words have come to us through French, for which assistance is commonly to be had from Breton. 
A few words in other Teutonic languages besides English are probably of Celtic origin. 

RUSSIAN. This language belongs to the Slavonic branch of the Aryan languages, and, though the words 
borrowed from it are very few, it is frequently of assistance in comparative philology, as exhibiting a modern form 
of language allied to the Old Church Slavonic. My principal business here is to explain the system of translitera- 
tion which I have adopted, as it is one which I made out for my own convenience, with the object of avoiding the 
use of diacritical marks, The following is the Russian alphabet, with the Roman letters which I use to represent 
it, It is sufficient to give the small letters only. 


Busian Letters: a ὁ ΒΑ ὁ αὶ 8H irk aman On pe tTyere mam 
Boman Letters: a bv g d eé)j 2 i i k 1 mao p rs ta f kh ts ch ch 
Bussian Letters: ol % Mb & 39 OW A OY i] 


Boman Letters: shch ' wi e ie ὁ in ia ph y 
This transliteration is not the best possible, but it will suffice to enable any one to verify the words cited in this work 
by comparing them with a Russian dictionary. I may here add that, in the ‘Key’ preceding the letter A, I have 
given Heym’s dictionary as my authority, but have since found it more convenient to use Reiff (1876). It makes 
no difference. It is necessary to add one or two remarks. 

The symbol + only occurs ab the end of a word or syllable, and only when that word or syllable ends in a con- 
sonant ; it is not sounded, but throws a greater stress upon the consonant, much as if it were doubled ; I denote 
it therefore merely by an apostrophe. The symbol » most commonly occurs at the end of a word or syllable, and 
may be treated, in general, as a mute letter. 9. only occurs at the beginning of words, and is not very common. 
may be represented by ¢ at the beginning of a word, or otherwise by ¢, if necessary, since it cannot then be 
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confused with 2. It is to be particularly noted that 7 is to have its French value, not the English ; seeing that = 
has just the sound of the French ἡ, it may as well be so written. m and i are distinguished by the way in which 
they occur; ie can be written #4, to distinguish it from se= +. 9, which is rare, can be written as ph, to distinguish 
it from @, or /; the sound is all one. By 44, Russ. x, I mean the German guttural cA, which comes very near to 
the sound of the letter; but the combinations 4s, ch, sh, shch are all as in English. 1, or ut, resembles the 
French oui. The combinations #2, ἐμ, 12, are to be read with # as English y, i.e. yea, you, yaa. v, or y, pronounced 
as ἘΞ. ee, is of no consequence, being very rare. I do not recommend the scheme for general use, but only give it 
as the one which I have used, being very easy in practice. . 

The Russian and Slavonic consonants agree with Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin rather than with Teutonic. The 
same may be said of Lithuanian, which is a very well preserved language, and often of great use in comparative 
philology. The infinitive mood of Russian regular verbs ends in -ase, -tate, -ieie, -tle, -wtle, -ole, -ute; that of 
irregular verbs in -che, or -#. In Lithuanian, the characteristic suffix of the infinitive is -4. 

SANSKRIT. In transliterating Sanskrit words, I follow the scheme given in Benfey’s Dictionary, with 
slight modifications, The principal change made is that I print Roman letters instead of those which, in 
Benfey, are printed with a dot beneath; thus I print τῇ rf, t, th, d, dé, n, instead of ri, γέ, ¢, th, 4, dh, n. This 
is an easy simplification, and occasions no ambiguity. For 8, 1 print ¢, as in Benfey, instead of é, as in 
Monier Williams’ Grammar. It might also be printed as ἃ Romans; but there is one great advantage about 
the symbol ¢, viz. that it reminds the student that this sibilant is due to an original 4, which is no slight 
advantage. The only letters that cause any difficulty are the four forms of π᾿ Two of these, 2 and n (or n), 
are easily provided for. Ἢ is represented in Benfey by ἡ, for which I print ἢ, as being easier; © is repre- 
sented by ἡ, which I retain. The only trouble is that, in Monier Williams’ Grammar, these appear as # and 
m, which causes a slight confusion. 

‘Thus the complete alphabet is represented by a, 4, ἡ f, u, 4, τί, rf, iri, Inf, ε, at, 0, au; gutturals, ἃ, ἀλ, g, gh, a; 
palatals, ch, chh, j, jh, 4; cerebrals, t, th, d, dh, n; dentals, 4, μὰ, d, dh, ; labials, p, ph, ὁ, dh, m; semivowels, 
y, 1, 2,0; sibilants, ¢, sh, s; aspirate, 4. Add the nasal symbol #, and the final aspirate, ἢ. 

It is sometimes objected that the symbols ch, chh, are rather clumsy, especially when occurring as chchh ; 
but as they are perfectly definite and cannot be mistaken, the mere appearance to the eye cannot much matter. 
Some write ¢ and ch, and consequently cch instead of chchh; but what is gained in appearance is lost in 
distinctness ; since “ is certainly ch, whilst ¢ gives the notion of Ἐ. ς in can. 

‘The highly scientific order in which the letters of the Sanskrit alphabet is arranged should be observed; 
it may be compared with the order of letters in the Aryan alphabet, given at p. 730, col. 2. 

There are a few points about the values of the Sanskrit letters too important to be omitted. The following 
short notes will be found useful. 

The Skt. τί answers to Aryan ar, and is perfectly distinct from r. Thus rick, to shine = Aryan ark; 
but rich, to leave = Aryan rm. An Aryan x becomes Skt. &, 4h, ch, ¢; Aryan G becomes g, 7; Aryan cH 
becomes gh, k; Aryan τὶ becomes ἡ ¢h; Aryan p becomes 2, ph; Aryan.s becomes s and sh. See the 
table of ‘Regular Substitution of Sounds’ in Curtius, i. 158. Other languages sometimes preserve a better 
form than Skt.; thus the +/ AG, to drive, gives Lat. ag-ere, Gk. ἄγτειν, and (by regular change from g to &) 
Icelandic af-a; but the Skt. is aj, a weakened form. The following scheme, abridged from Curtius, shews 
the most useful and common substitutions, 


ARYAN. SANSKRIT. GK. LAT. LITH. GOTHIC. 
Κ ἀλλ, ἄς gue hss (eg). 
Gas γ & at ok 
" init. ἃ, 
GH gh,A x {BEAT at κα 
T 4h rot ͵ th (d). 
Ρ @ δ 4 ad a 
init. £ 
DH ὦ 6 {nn 4} ἃ 4 
Ρ Ds ph = 2 ; f 
ΕΊ Β ὁ B 6 
init. £ 
ΒΗ bk Φ {ims 6 δ. 
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Both in this scheme, and at vol. i. p. 232, Curtius omits the Latin Χ as the equivalent of Gk. x initially. 
But I think it may fairly be inserted, since Gk. χολή = Lat. /e/, Gk. χρίειν = Lat. /riare, and Gk. xéew is allied 
to Lat. fundere, on his own showing. Initial 4 is, however, more common, as in Lat. Arare, pre-hendere, humus, 
anstr (for hanser*), hiems, heluus, haruspex, allied respectively to Gk. xaivew, χανδάνειν, χαμαί, χήν, χιών, χλόη, 
xodddes. It becomes a question whether we ought not also to insert ‘initial g’ in the same place, since we 
have Lat. grando and gratus, allied to Gk. χάλαζα and χαίρειν. 

To the above list of substitutions may be added that of ὦ for r, which is a common phenomenon in 
nearly all Aryan languages; the comparison of Lat. grando with Gk. χάλαζα, has only just been mentioned. 
Conversely, we find r for ὦ, as in the well-known example of F. rossignol = Lat. lusciniola. 

Authorities: Benfey; also (on comparative philology), Curtius, Fick, Vanitek; and see Peile’s Greek 
and Latin Etymology, Max Miller’s Lectures on the Science of Language; &c. 

NON-ARYAN LANGUAGES: HEBREW. The Hebrew words in English are not very numerous, 
whilst at the same time they are tolerably well known, and the corresponding Hebrew words can, in general, 
be easily found. I have therefore contented myself with denoting the alphabet de/h, gimel, daleth, &c. by 
4, g, ὦ, h, 0, 8, Rh, t, y, ἃ, J, m,n, s,', ὃν 4,9, 7, sh ors, f This gives the same symbol for samech and sin, but 
this difficulty is avoided by making a note of the few instances in which samech occurs; in other cases, sin 
is meant. So also with “th and az; unless the contrary is said, /au is meant. This might have been avoided, 
had the words been more numerous, by the use of a Roman s and t for samech and ¢e/h, the rest of the word 
being in italics. I put 44 for cheth, to denote that the sound is guttural, not E. ch. I denote ayin by the 
mark‘. The other letters can be readily understood. The vowels are denoted by a, ¢, ἡ, 0, τι, 4, 4, , 6, &. 

ARABIC. The Arabic alphabet is important, being also used for Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, and 
Malay. But as the letters are variously transliterated in various works, it seemed to be the simplest plan to use 
the spellings given in Richardson's Arabic and Persian Dictionary (with very slight modifications), or in Marsden’s 
Malay Dictionary; and, in order to prevent any mistake, to give, in every instance, the number of the page 
in Richardson or Marsden, or the number of the column in Palmer's Persian Dictionary; so that, if in any 
instance, it is desired to verify the word cited, it can readily be done. Richardson’s system is rather vague, 
as he uses 7 to represent ὦ and b (and also the occasional i); also s to represent Ὁ.» and ye; also & for 
cand s; 2 fors ju and b; & for 5 and @&; and he denotes ayim by the Arabic character. I have got 
tid of one ambiguity by using ¢ (instead of &) for 5; and for ayin I have put the mark‘, as in Palmer’s 
Persian Dictionary. In other cases, the reader can easily tell which Δ, s, 4, or s is meant, if it happens 
to be an inzlial letter (when it is the most important), by observing the number of the page (or column) given 
in the reference to Richardson’s or Palmer's Dictionary. Thus in Richardson's Dictionary, pp. 349-477 contain 
Ὁ; Pp. 960-981 contain b; pp. 477-487 contain Ὁ; pp. 795-868 contain .~; pp. 924-948 contain vw 
Pp. 548-588 contain ¢; pp. 1660-1700 contain +; pp. 705-712 contain 3; pp. 764-794 contain 5; PP. 949-960 
contain (2; and pp. 981-984 contain ». In Palmer’s Dictionary, the same letters are distinguished as ¢ 
(coll. 121-159); f (coll. 408-416); ἐ (coll. 160, 161); s (coll. 333-370); δ (coll. 396-405); & (coll. 191-207) ; 
ἃ (coll. 692-712); ὁ (coll. 283-287); 5. (coll. 314-330); z (coll. 405-408); and 2 (coll. 416-418). Palmer 
gives the complete alphabet in the form a [4, ἡ, &.] 4, p, 4, ὁ, ἡ ch, δ, hh, ὦ, 2,7, 8, 2h, 5, sh, 8, 2, ἐν 2,5, hf, & 
[which I have written as φ], 4, g,/, m, π᾿ w, h,y. It deserves to be added that Turkish has an additional letter, 
sdghtr nin, which 1 denote by ἢ, occurring in the word _yefis, which helps to form the E. word janisary. 

In words derived from Hindi, Hindustani, Chinese, &c., 1 give the page of the dictionary where the 
word may be found, or a reference to some authority. 
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In the course of the work, I have been led to adopt the following canons, which merely express 
well-known principles, and are nothing new. Still, in the form of definite statements, they are worth giving. 

1. Before attempting an etymology, ascertain the earliest form and use of the word; and observe chronology. 

2. Observe history and geography; borrowings are due to actual contact. . 

3: Observe phonetic laws, especially those which regulate the mutual relation of consonants in the various 
Aryan languages, at the same time comparing the vowel-sounds. 

4. In comparing two words, A and B, belonging to the same language, of which A contains the lesser 
number of syllables, A must be taken to be the more original word, unless we have evidence of contraction 
or other corruption. 

5: In comparing two words, A and B, belonging to the same language and consisting of the same 
number of syllables, the older form can usually be distinguished by observing the sound of the principal vowel. 

6. Strong verbs, in the Teutonic languages, and the so-called ‘irregular verbs’ in Latin, are commonly 
to be considered as primary, other related forms being taken from them. 

y- The whole of a word, and not a portion only, ought to be reasonably accounted for; and, in 
‘racing changes of form, any infringement of phonetic laws is to be regarded with suspicion. 

8. Mere resemblances of form and apparent connection in sense between languages which have different 
Phonetic laws or no necessary connection are commonly a delusion, and are not to be regarded. 

9. When words in two different languages are more nearly alike than the ordinary phonetic laws would 
allow, there is a strong probability that one language has borrowed the word from the other. Truly cognate 
words ought not to be 40 much alike. 

το. It is useless to offer an explanation of an English word which will not also explain all the cognate 
forms. 

These principles, and other similar ones well known to comparative philologists, I have tried to observe. 
Where I have not done so, there is a chance of a mistake. Corrections can only be made by a more strict 
observance of the above canons. 

A few examples will make the matter clearer. 

τ. The word surloin or sirloin is often said to be derived from the fact that the Jom was knighted as 
Sir Loin by Charles IL, or (according to Richardson) by James J. Chronology makes short work of this 
statement; the word being in use long before James I. was born. It is one of those unscrupulous inventions 
with which English ‘etymology’ abounds, and which many people admire because they are ‘so clever.’ The 
number of those who literally prefer a story about a word to a more prosaic account of it, is only too large. 

As to the necessity for ascertaining the oldest form and use of a word, there cannot be two opinions, 
Yet this primary and all-important rule is continually disregarded, and men are found to rush into ‘ etymologies’ 
without the slightest attempt at investigation or any knowledge of the history of the language, and think 
nothing of deriving words which exist in Anglo-Saxon from German or Italian. They merely ‘think it 
over,’ and take up with the first fancy that comes to hand, which they expect to be ‘obvious’ to others because 
they were themselves incapable of doing better; which is a poor argument indeed, It would be easy to cite 
some specimens which I have noted (with a view to the possibility of making a small collection of such 
philological curiosities), but it is hardly necessary. I will rather relate my experience, viz. that I have 
frequently set out to find the etymology of a word without any preconceived ideas about it, and usually found 
that, by the time its earliest use and sense had been fairly traced, the etymology presented itself unasked. 

2. The history of a nation generally accounts for the constituent parts of its language. When an early 
English word is compared with Hebrew or Coptic, as used to be done in the old editions of Webster's 
dictionary, history is set at defiance; and it was a good deed to clear the later editions of all such rubbish. 
As to geography, there must always be an intelligible geographical contact between races that are supposed 
to have borrowed words from one another; and this is particularly true of olden times, when travelling 
was less common, Old French did not borrow words from Portugal, nor did old English borrow words 
from Prussia, much less from Finnish or Esthonian or Coptic, &c., &c. Yet there are people who still 
remain persuaded that Whitsunday is derived, of all things, from the German Pfingsten. 

3. Few delusions are more common than the comparison of L. cura with E. care, of Gk. ὅλος with 
E. whole, and of Gk. χάρις with E. charily, I dare say I myself believed in these things for many years 
owing to that utter want of any approach to any philological training, for which England in general has 
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long been so remarkable’. Yet a very slight (but honest) attempt at understanding the English, the Latin, 
and the Greek alphabets soon shews these notions to be untenable. The E. care, A.S, cearu, meant 
originally sorrow, which is only a secondary meaning of the Latin word; it never meant, originally, attention 
or painstaking. But this is not the point at present under consideration. Phonetically, the Α. 8, ¢ and the 
L. c, when used initially, do not correspond; for where Latin writes ¢ at the beginning.of a word, A.S. has 4, 
as in L. cel-are=A.S, hel-an, to hide. Again, the A.S. ea, before r following, stands for original a, cearu 
answering to an older caru. But the L. c#ra, Old Latin ἐσίγα, is spelt with a long %, originally a diphthong, 
which cannot answer exactly to an original 2. It remains that these words both contain the letter r in common, 
which is not denied; but this is a slight ground for the supposed equivalence of words of which the primary 
senses were different. The fact of the equivalence of L. ς to A.S. 4, is commonly known as being due 
to Grimm's, law. The popular notions about ‘Grimm’s law’ are extremely vague. Many imagine 
that Grimm made the law not many years ago, since which time Latin and Anglo-Saxon have been bound 
to obey it. But the word /aw is then strangely misapprehended; it is only a law in the sense of an 
observed fact, Latin and Anglo-Saxon were thus differentiated in times preceding the earliest record of the 
latter, and the difference might have been observed in the eighth century if any one had had the wits to 
observe it. When the difference has once been perceived, and all other Α. 8. and Latin equivalent words 
are seen to follow it, we cannot consent to es/ablish an exception to the rule in order to compare a single (supposed) 
pair of words which do not agree in the vowel-sound, and did not originally mean the same thing. 

As to the Gk. ὅλος, the aspirate (as usual) represents an original s, so that ὅλος answers to Skt. sarva, all, 
Old Lat. so//us, whilst it means ‘whole’ in the sense of entire or total, But the A. 5. Ad! (which is the old spelling 
of whole) has for its initial letter an 4, answering to Gk. «, and the original sense is ‘in sound health,’ 
or ‘hale and hearty.’ It may much more reasonably be compared with the Gk. καλόν; as to which see 
Curtius, i. 172. As to χάρις, the initial letter is x, a guttural sound answering to Lat. ἃ or g, and it is, in 
fact, allied to L. gratia, But in charity, the ch is French, due to a peculiar pronunciation of the Latin ¢, and 
the F. charifé is of course due to the L. acc. cartlatem, whence also Ital. cartfale or carifa, Span. caridad, 
all from L. cérus, with long a. When we put χάρις and cdrus side by side, we find that the initial letters 
are different, that the vowels are different, and that, just as in the case of cearu and cura, the sole resemblance 
is, that they both contain the letter r! It is not worth while to pursue the subject further. Those who 
are confirmed in their prejudices and have no guide but the ear (which they neglect to train), will remain 
of the same opinion still; but some beginners may perhaps take heed, and if they do, will see matters in 
a new light. To all who have acquired any philological knowledge, these things are wearisome. 

4. Suppose we take two Latin words such as carifas and carus. The former has a stem car-t-daf- ; the latter 
has a stem car-o-, which may very easily turn into car-’-. We are perfectly confident that the adjective came first 
into existence, and that the sb. was made out of it by adding a suffix; and this we can tell by a glance at the words, 
by the very form of them. It is a rule in all Aryan languages that words started from monosyllabic roots or bases, 
and were built up by supplying new suffixes at the end; and, the greater the number of suffixes, the later the 
formation. When apparent exceptions to this law present themselves, they require especial attention ; but as long 
as the law is followed, it is all in the natural course of things. Simple as this canon seems, it is frequently not 
observed; the consequence being that a word A is said to be derived from B, whereas B is its own offspring. 
The result is a reasoning in a circle, as it is called; we go round and round, but there is no progress upward and 
backward, which is the direction in which we should travel. Thus Richardson derives chine from ‘F. echine, and 
this from ‘F, echiner, to chine, divide, or break the back of (Cotgrave), probably from the A.S. cian, to chine, 
chink, or rive.’ From the absurdity of deriving the ‘F. echiner’ from the ‘A.S. cinan’ he might have been saved 
at the outset, by remembering that, instead of echine being derived from the verb echiner, it is obvious that echiner, 
to break the back of, is derived from echine, the back, as Cotgrave certainly meant us to understand ; see eschine, 
eschiner in Cotgrave’s Dictionary. Putting eschine and eschiner side by side, the shorter form is the more original. 

5. This canon, requiring us to compare vowel-sounds, is a little more difficult, but it is extremely important, 
In many dictionaries it is utterly neglected, whereas the information to be obtained from vowels is often extremely 
certain ; and few things are more beautifully regular than the occasionally complex, yet often decisive manner in 
which, especially in the Teutonic languages, one vowel-sound is educed from another. The very fact that the 
AS. ¢is a modification of 6 tells us at once that /édan, to feed, is a derivative of (δά, food; and that to derive food 
from feed is simply impossible. In the same way the vowel e in the verb ty get OWES its very existence to the 
vowel a in the past tense of the verb to si/; and so on in countlegg instances, 

The other canons require no particular comment. - 
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IN THE DICTIONARY. 


Tue following is a list of the principal books referred to in the Dictionary, with a statement, in most instances, 


of the editions which I have actually used. 


The abbreviation ‘E.E.T-S.’ signifies the Early English Text Society ; and ‘E.D.S.,’ the English Dialect Society. 
The date within square brackets at the end of a notice refers to the probable date of composition of a poem 


or other work. 


Assen; see Norwegian. 
Abbott's Shakespearian Gramntar. Third Edition, 1870. 
King, tr. of Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophise, ed. 


ΤΟ S. Fox, 1864, (ab. 880-900, 

ox, 1 a 

——Version of the history of Tie world by Orosius; ed. J. Bosworth, 
lesiastical ‘History, ed. Whelock, 1644. 


‘London, 1859, (ab. 8 
— tr. of Beda’s 
— tt. of Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, ed. J. Smith, 1722. 


“<tr. of Gregory's Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet; EETS,, 1871. 
ies Glosary pr. in Wright’ Vocabularies ; sce Wright, T. 
ab. 975: 
Alfric’s Grammar, ed J. Zupitza, Berlin, 1880. [ab. 975] 
Eilfric’s Homilies ; ed Thorpe (Zilfric Society). (ab. 975.] 
and Dindimus; ea. Skeat. ETS, extra sores, 1878. 


{ab. 1 358; 


aay . Earle, 1865, 
glo-Saxon θορεῖν - The Gospel of St, Matthew, ἴα Anglo- 
on and Northumbrian Versions, ed. J. M. Kemble; Cam- 
Dridge, 1858—The Gospel of St. Mark, ed. W. W. Skeat; 
Cambridge, 1871.—The Gospel of St. Luke, ed. W. W, Skeat; 
* Cambridge, 1874.—The Gospel of St. John, 1878. 
“Antors of Arthur ; see Robson. [ab. 1441] 
‘Arablo—A Diclionary, Persian, Arabic, and English. By J. Rich- 
; new edition, by F. Johnson. “London, 1829. 
‘ater bagi Reprints, ed. E. Arber; various dates. 
Arber, English Gamer, vols. i and i 9. 
‘Arnold's Chrosickey reprinted from the First Patios, with the 
ditions inoloded in the Second. London, 1811. [15027] 
‘Aschano, Rogers Toxophilus, ed. Arber, 1868. (1545. 
lemaster, ed. Arber, 1870. [1570.} 
‘Ash, J., Dictionary of the English 3 ἃ vols, 1778. 
‘Atkinson's Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect. London, 1868. 
‘A. V. = Authorised Version ; see Bible. 
‘Awdelay’s Fraternity of Vagabotds, ed. Viles and Fumivall; E.E.TS., 
18693 see Harman's Caveat. [1560-1565,] 
Arenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse. of Conscience, by Dan Michel of 
ed. R. Morris, EE.T.S,, 1866. (1340. 
Babs kc; ed, ἘΞ J. Fumivall, EETS, 1868" (isth cent] 
Bacon, Lord, Advancement of Leaming, ed. W. Aldis Wright; 
“Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1869. (1605. 
— Essays; ed. W.S. Sioger ἢ Londen, 1857. Also ed. W. Aldis 
, Wright, London, 1871. m. [3597] 
'— Lite’ of Henry VII, ed. J. R. Lumby, 1876, [1621.] 
=a History, or Sylva Sylvarum, Fifth Edition, 1639. 
162 
pais νι ὕίνεπαι Etymological English Dictionary, Seventh 


= ee ‘Bictionary, Vol. it, Second Edition, 1731. 
Kynge Johan, a Play; Camden Soc., 1838. [ab. 1552.] 


Barbour's Bruce; ed. W. W. Skeat, EE.T.S,, 1870-1877. [1375.] 
Bardsley’s Surnames.—Our English Surnames, by C. W. Bardsley ; 
London, n.d. 
Baret, John, Alvearie or ΠΣ 
Barnes, R., Workes of, Day; see Tyndall.” 
Bartsch, Κι, Chrestomat Jrenyale’ Elberfeld, 1875. 
— Chrestomathie de l'ancien Frangais; Leipzig, 1875. 
Basque.—Larramendi, M. de, Diccionario trilingue Castellano, Bas- 
cuence, y Latin, San Sebastian, 1853. 
Bavarian.—Bayerisches Worerboch, von J. A. Schmeller, Four 
porats Stutigar, 1827-1 
δ and Fletcher, Works of, ed. G. Darley, 2 Vols, 1859. 
ππ abi 


"| Be Blanes Deg J.R. Lumby, EE.TS., 1876 

mes amby, EE.TS,, 1876. 

Benfey ; sce Sanskrit. 

Beowulf; ed. B. Thorpe, Oxford and London, 1855. 

Berners ; see Froissart. 

Beryn, The Tale of, ed. F. J Euivals Chaucer Society, 1876. 

Bestiary ; sce Old English Miscellany. ab. 1250-1300.] 

Beves of Hamtom, ed. Turbul, Edinburgh, 1838 (cited by Strat- 

) fab. 1326-13307) 

Bible, English ; Authorised Version, 1611. 

— Imprinted at London by Jhon Day, 1561. 

Bibleswarth, Walter de, the treatise of; pr. in Wright’s Vocabu- 
laries, First Series, pp. 142-174. {ἢ 

Biblia Sacra Vulgate: Editionis. Auctoritate edita, Parisiis, 1872. 

Blackstone's Commentaries (cited in Richardson, and Todd's John- 
son), [1764-1768.] 

Bling Homies; ed, R. Moni, ETS, 1874-1876. [roth 


century.] 
Blount’s Law Dictionary,—Nomo-Aefikon; a Law-Dicti ,, Ὁ 
Tho. Blount. Second Ἐδπίοα, London, 1691. Hooary, by 
Blount, Τ᾿ Glossographis, 1674. 

Body and ‘Soul. the Debate of the; printed in the Latin Poems of 
Walter Mapes, ed. T. Wright; Camden Soc., London, 1841. 
(See also the reprint in Mitzner's Altenglische Sprachproben, PP. 
go-103.) [1318 century.] 

Boethius, Chaucer's translation of, ed. R. Moris, EETS., 1878. 


Bobn's Lowndes The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Litera: 
ture, by W.T. Lowndes; New Edition, by H. G. Bohn, 1857. 

Borde, Andrew, The Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, 
ej ed. FJ, Fomivall, BETS, 1870. (1547-] 

Bosweil, J Life of Johnson ; ed. J. W. Croker, 1876. [1791] 

Bosworthi's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, London. 1838. Also, A Com 

dious Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary, by the Rev. 

Joseph Bosworth, D.D. London, ].R. Smith, 1848. 

Bracket Αἰ, Etymological French Dictionary, tr. by G. W. Kitchin, 


band John, M.A.—Observations on Popular Antiquities. Arranged 
and revised, with additions, by H. Ellis. Republished, in Bohn’s 
Antiquarian Library, 3 vols., post 8vo., 1848. 

Bremen Worterbuch ; Versuch eines bremish-niedersichsischen Wor- 
terbuchs, herausgegeben von der bremischen deutschen Gesellschaft, 
5 vols. Bremen, 1767. 

Brende, J., tr. of Quintius Curtius, 1561 (cited by Richardson). 

Braton.—Dictionnaire Breton-Frangais, par J.F.M.M.A.Le Gonidec; 
Angouléme, 1821. 

Brockett, J.T., A Glossary of North Country Words, Third Edition, 
a vols, Newcastle, 1846. 


ple Dictionary. London, 


xxiv BOOKS REFERRED TO 


Browne, Sir Thomas, Works of, ed. S. Wilkin, 4 vols., 1852. (In 
Bohn’ Standard Library.) [1640-1680] 
Browne, see English Poets, [1613-1616.] 


W.., Britannia’s Pastorals, 
Broce: sen arbour In [ΟἹ dela pol, 
’s Glossaire.—In tome ii. of Grammaire de la Langue Ὁ 
te 5 F. Burguy; ame édition, Berlin and Paris, 1870. 
forks, ed. E. J. Payne, vol. i., 1876. re bes 
Songs, and Letters, the Globe Edition, 1 


15th cent.} 
Bell. 3 vols. 
i Series of English Poets. 


London, 


Paden, ees 
{Hndibeas, 1663-1678.) 
Byron, Poems, 
Cadmon, ed. 


Dramas ἅς. 8 vols. 


42 
ae, George, Plays, ed. R. H. ΕΝ ἜΤΗ 1874. ΡΝ 


Shepherd, 1875. (In this 
edition the lines are not numbered ; a far better edition is that by 


He ὃ 8. 
chance, ἀρ δξνον Tales: Sizctext edition, ed. F. J. Farnival. 


cer, 
Co nite On f Tyrwhitt’s edition of the Cant 

— ΩΝ t of Tyrwhitt’s edition of the Canter! 
Tales, with his notes ind glossy, ta which were added ‘ip aie 
poblisher) me of Cascets Minor Poems, &c. jon, 

Moxon, 1855: st prints 1843. [13 
3 Mortis, ‘ee yee) series, 1868, 

.- iol 


— Works, ed. 1561. (This edition contains the first edition of 
the Court ‘af Love ; ‘also the Testament of Love, as cited in the 


present work.) (1369-1. 

er Treatise on es 42d; ed. Skeat, Chaucer Society and 
ETS, extra series, 1872 ΠῚ 

Chancer’s Dream. A late poem, not by Chaucer; printed with 


Chaucer's Works. (15th cent.] 
Chinese.—A Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By 8. 


‘W. Williams. Shanghai, 1874. 
— ‘Chinese-English Dictionary of the Amoy vemacular. By the 
Rev. C. Dos las, 1873. 
Cocks} joms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early 
ecient. 3 vols, (Record Series.) 1864-1866. 


cant E., an English Dictionary, 1684. 
Complaynte of Scotlande. Revedited by James A. H. Murray, 

OTe ts. extra series, 1872, 1873. [1549.. 

Congreve, W., Plays (cited by Ri ). (Died 1729. 

Cooper, 1, Thessars Lin Linguz Romane oti ytamios, 1865 : 

Coptio.—Lexicon optics. ‘Taria, 1835. 

Cornish.—Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum; by wil - 
dovery and London, 1865. 

Cotgrave.—A French and English Di 


Randle Cotgrave; with another in English ‘and. French ; PM 
Howell. London, pr. by Wm. i Engl nd Freeh 
Court of Love; a late poem {rot b Chaucer) first rated with 
Chaucer's Works, 1561. sees 
alliwell. (Shakespeare Society, 


Coventry Μ' ree 
1841.) (al 
hog 36 
RUA. Willmott. London, 


Cowley, A. ‘Wolk af, London, 1688, 
Cowper, W., the Poetical Works of ; 
1866. [1382-17993 
Cursor Mundi : R. Morris, EE.T.S,, Parts i-v, 1874-8, 
al 
cori ὃς δοῦκα Etymology; tr, by Wilkins and England. vols. 
1876 


‘Dampier's Voyages, an. 1681 (cited by Richardson), 
Daniel, S, Civil Wars; see ih Poets.. (1595.] 
Danish.—Molbech, C., Dansk vn, ΑΝ 
— Femll eagebke Ord 


seet_ Og 
rettet af WW tare: Kjobeahavn, 1861. (When Dan’ alone ws 
cited, this book is meant.) 
— A New Practical and Easy method of Learning’ the Danish 
Language; by H. Lund. Second Edition, London, 1860. 


IN THE DICTIONARY. 


Delfortrie ; see Flemish. 

Destruction of Troy ; see Gest Hystoriale. 

Devic, M., Dictionnaire Etymologique de tous les mots d'origine 
Orientale; in the Supplement to Littré's French Dictionary. 

Dictionary of she Bible, ed. W. Smith. Concise ‘dition, by W W. Aldis 


it, 1 
pee ys L, "Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Gotischen Sprache, 


a vols, Frankfurt, 1851. 
Diez, F., Etymologisches Wérterbuch der Romanischen Sprachen. 
Fourth Edition. Boon, 1878. 


yby Mysteries—Ancient Mysteries from the Digby MSS. ; Edin- 
ΕἸ (Cited τὰ by Stata) [ab. 14307] 


Dods! lect Collection of Old English Plays, origi- 
or ἤν RD. Fourth Editions ΒΥ W. Carew 
15 vols. ὅνο. London, 1874. [16th cent.] 


Jas, Gavin, Works of; ed. J. Small, 4 vols. Edinburgh, 1874. 
Pigs) 
Drayton.—Poems of Michael Drayton : in Chalmers’ British Poets, 
London, 1810. [Died 1631.] 
Postical Works. London, 1852, [Died 01] 
. of Virgil; reprint by F. Wame and Co.; n.d. 
Ducange.—Lexicon Manuale ad Scriptores Medise et Infimz Latin- 
itatis, ex glossariis C. D. D. Ducangii et aliorum in compendium 
accuratissime redactum. Par W.-H. Maigne D'Amis. Publié 
par M. L’Abbé Migne. Paris, 1866. (An excellent and cheap 
compendium in one volume.) 
Dutoh.—A Large Dictionary, English and Dutch, by W. Sewel. 
Fifth Edition. Amsterdam, 17: 
"A lange Netherdatsh and Euplish Dictionarie, by H. Hesham, 
Rotterdam, 1658. 
Ὁς, Old Datch Dictionary. Utrecht, 1777. 
— Ondemans, A. C., Old Dutch Dictionary, 7 parts, 1869-80. 
—— Ten Kate, L., Aenleiding tot de Kennisse van het verhevene 
Deel der Nederduitsche Sprake. 2 vols. Amsterdam, 1723. 
—A New Pocket-Dictionary of the English and Dutch Lan- 
gasges,_Leipsigs C. Tauchnitz. (When only “Du is cited, this 
is meant.) 


) 

Early English Homilies; ed. Dr. Richard Morris; EE.TS., First 
Series, 1867 ; Seoond Series, 1873. [13th century. 

Early English’ Psalter.—Anglo-Saxon_ and Early English Psalter, 
ed. J. Stevenson. 2 vols, (Surtees Society.) 1843-1847. 

EDS lish Dialect Society publications of the, (lnclading 

lections, Pe SPY ‘caticisms, Whitby Glossary, Mic 
yee Glossary, οἴδαμεν Glossary, Lincolnshire Glossary, 
Tusser's Husbandry, &c.) 

EETS Early English Text Society's pabicatios, See Eilfred, 
Alexander, Alliterative Poems, Ayenbite, Barbour, Be Démes 
Deege, Blickling Homilies, Chaucer, Compiaint of Scotland, Early 
English Homilies, Ellis, lish Gilds, Fisher, Floriz, Gaway 
Genesis, Hali Meidenhad, Havelok, Joseph, King Hom, Knight 
de la Tour, Lancelot, ids of the Holy Rood, Levins, 
Lyndesay, Morte Arthure, Myrc, Myrour of Our Lady, Palladius, 
Partenay, Piers Plowman, Political, St. Juliana, Seinte Marharete, 
Troybook, Will. of Palerne, ὅς. 

Eastwood and Wright's Bible Wordbook,—A Glossary of Old 
‘English Bible Words, by J. Eastwood ‘and W. Aldis Wright. 

lon, 1 
mason see Icelandic. 
fg ay English Pronunciation, E.E.T.S., extra series, 


1867, 
Elyot, Sir T., The Castel of Helthe, (Black-letter Edition.) (1533. 
— The Gouemor. (Black-letter Edition; no title-page.) 1531. 
et Dory, Glossaire des mots Portugais 


elmann 
tirés de l’Arabe. Second Edition, Paris, 18 
tie Ss Grdlopedia, contacted | by Charles ‘Koight, 22 vols. with 


t See pablo. (References to these are 
πε ταὶ 


) See E. 
English Gide, of. Toinia Suith BETS, 1870, (a3 {3385-1450] 
lish Poets, from Chancer to Comper, ed. Chal 
1810. 


Ettmiiller; see Anglo-Saxon. 
Evely, John, Diaty of; ed. "V. Bray. (Reprint by F. Ware; n.d.) 
1620-1 
Fabyan’s Chronicles of England and France, ed. Henry Ellis. 4to. 
London, 1811, {usr6) 
Tasso; ed. R.A. Willmott, 1858. (Modernised and 


μ᾿ 


Fairfax, tr. of 
spoilt in the edi amt '600.] 
Fick, A.,Vergleichendes érterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen, 
ich jichtlich angeordnet. Third Edition. 3 vols. Gét- 
tingen, 1874. 


BOOKS REFERRED TO 


Fisher, J., English Works of; ed. J. E. B. Mayor. E.ETS., 1876, 
(Died 1535. 
Figmiah Mémoire sar les Analogies des Langues, Flamande, 
Allemande, et Anglaise; par ἘΦ]. Delfortrie. Bruxelles, 1858. 
Fletcher, Phineas, Poems of; see English Poets. [1633.] 
Florio; see Italian. 
Floris ‘and Blancheflour; ed. J. R. Lumby. EE.TS., 1866, [End 
of 13th cent.] 
Flower and the Leaf. A Poem of the fifteenth century, commonly 
printed in company with Chaucer's works. 
roti German, 
‘arby.—The Vocabulary of East Anglia, by the late Rev. Robert 
avols. London, 1830. 
French; sce Bartsch, Burguy, Cotgrave, Roquefort, Vie de Seint 
al 
— Dictionnaire International Fran; lais, MM, H. 
Hamilton et E. Paris, Bane pe 
— Littré, £., Dictionnaire de la langue Francaise. 4 vols.; with 
supplement (see Devic); Paris, 1877. 
A., Dictionnaire ‘d'étymologie Frangaise; par A. 
Scheler. Nouvelle dition. Bruxelles et Londres, 1873. 
— (When only *F,’ is cited, the reference is either to 
or to Hamilton and Legros.) 
—— Métivier, G., Dictionnaire Franco-Normand. London, 1870. 
Fetesia—Altetaces Wérterbuch, von K. von Richthofen; Gét- 
tingen, τὶ 
— Glossariam der fisischen Sprache, bevonders in nordfriesischer 
Mundart, von N. Outzen. Kopenhagen, 1837. 
—— Koolman, J., ten Doorkaat, Worterbuch der Ostfriesischen 
pbc (a (gafinished), 1879-- 


ποίμναις try Lord Bere (Cited by Richardson.) (1523-25. 
oe ee of the "μεῖς anus Mi μὰ 


Cotgrave, 


ἘΞ Ss 86, 69. 60.] 
lorris, 43 mined 28 [ab. x36 
Gay, J Poems of; see lish’ Poets. spot 

Gextds eed Ewoten, The Ue Been 


ins, Story of; ard Morris, 
ΣΝ 3865. [1350-1300 7] 
German.—Altdeutsches Handwérterbuch; von W. Wackernagel. 
Basel, eon by Flige 
— Dictionary, 5, eimane, and Oxenford. 
London, 1861. Twhef σεν Ὁ this book is meant 


extra series, 1879, [15th cent 


Gest Hystoriale ΤῸ reg: an alliterative Romance, 
ea, A. Panton and D. Donaldson, E.E.T.S., 1869 and 1874. 
‘ab. 1390. 

Golden Boo (cited Richardson). This is the Life of Marcus 


‘Anrelius, tr. by Lord Ὁ of which Ihave a black-letter copy, 


ΝΞ atit First ed. 1534. 
jothio.—A Με Mase Some h Glossary: ‘by W.W. Skeat. Londan, 1868. 
ed. Dr. Reinhold Pauli, 3 vols. 


London, 1857. (1393. 
reek Ld Bie Greek-Eaglish Lexicon, 1849. 
Grein, C. W. M., Bibliothek der Angel en Poesie. 2 vols. 


Gottingen, 1857, ἀδεδ 
— Sprachschatz Angelsichstschen Dichter. 2 vols. Cassel 
and “Gottingen, cas (An excellent dictionary for the whole of 


—eetiiomek des der Tangelstchaschen Prosa, 3872, (Contains the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Jusees J Job, in AngloSaxon) 

Grimm, J., Deutsche G parts. Second Edition, 

, 1822—1837. sa a εν (Index) by K. Ο. An- 
dresen, 1865.) 

Guillim, "John A Display of Heraldry. 4th ed. London, 1660. 

Hakluyt, R., The Principal Navigations, Voiages, ὅς. of the 
Nation, 1598. (My sory is imperfect, wanting vol. 3; vo 
and 2 are bound together. 

Haldeman, 5. S., “fines of English Words. Peicphie, 1865. 

Hales, J. W., Longer lish Poems; London, 1872. 

i Meideshad, an Alliterative Homily of the oath century, ed. 

0. Cockayne, MA AUETS. 1866. fab. 1220.) 

Halliwell, ὙΠῸ A Dictionary of ΤῊΝ and Provincial Words. 
2 vols.” Fifth Edition, London, 186: 

Hall, J. (Bp.), Satires in Six Books. Oxford, 1753- (1597, 1598.) 


fish 


IN THE DICTIONARY. 


Hall, J. (Bp), Contemplations on the Old and New Testaments, 
Reprint. 1860, [1612-1615.] 


Hamilton; see Fi 

Hampole, Richard Roile de; English Prose Treatises, ed. Geo. G. 
Petry, M.A. ; E-E-TS. 1866, [ab. 1340, 

— Pricke of Conscience ; a Ni πὶ Poem, ed. R. Morris 
@hilological Society), London, 1863. (1340. 

Harman's Caveat; printed with the Fratemitye of Vacabondes, by 
John Awdeley; ef. E. Vile and F. J. Fornivall, ELE-T.S. extra 


series, 1869. [156 
Harrison, he Bespin of England (Second and Third 
Books); ed. F. J. Farnivall. (New Shakspere Society), 1878. {071} 
Hatton Correspondence (1601—1704); ed. E.M. Thompson. 2v 
(Camden Soc.) 1878. 
Havelok the Dane, ed. W. W. Skeat and Sir F. Madden, EE.T.S., 
extra series, 1868. [ab. 1280.) 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates ; Thirteenth Edition, by B. Vincent, 


London, 1861 
af Dodie Collection of Old Plays, 15 


xxv 


8. 
Hazlitt, W. C.; reprint 
1874—1876. [16th cent. 
Hebrew.—Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicam; edidit E. F. Leo- 
pold. Lipsise, 1872. 
Heliand ; see ὡς old ‘Saxon. 
Henrysoun, R., Complaint and Testament of Creseide; pr. with 


Chance Wort 2961, sth cent) 
Herbert, George, F Willmott. London, 1859. 


(died "633, 3 
Herbert, Si parrels; Third Edition, London, 1665. 
Hexham ; see Dut 
Heyne, M., See Oia Saxon. 
Hig G- ποτὰ veterum Septentrionslium Thesaurus. 3 vols. 
1703—! 
Higica. = Palychrenicon Ranalphi Higden, with Trevisa’s transla- 
(Record Publications.) Vols. i. and ii, ed. by Churchill 
Bebingles BD. Vols. iii—vi. ed. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, 
1865—1876, | See Trevisa, 
‘Hindi, Hinanstant — Bate, J. D., A Dictionary of the Hindee 


Language. Βαραδ 
—— Fallon, S. W., Hinddstani and English Dictionary. Benares, 
18; 
τρέσας, D., Hindastani Dietionary, New edition, London, 


Hole ὀ, A Brief Biographical Dictionary, 1865. 

Holland, Philemon ; ia Pliny’s Natural History, 2 vols., folio, 
1634. 

— tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus; 1609. (Cited by Richardson.) 

— tr. of Plutarch’s Morals; 1603. (Cited by Richardson.) 

Horne Tooke ; see Tooke. 

Horn.—Kyng Hom, Floriz and Blancheffour, &c., ed. Rev. J. Raw- 
son Lam , EE.TS., 1866. 

stole Ho-Elianz, Familiar Letters. Fifth Edition. 

4vols. in one. 1678, 

— Instractions for Forreine Travell (1642) ; ed. Arber, 1868. 

Bungerian, —Dankovsky, G., Magyricee Linguze Lexicon, Presburg, 


Toslasdte—An Icelandic: “English Dictionary, based on the MS. 
collections of the late R. Cleasby; by G. Vigfusson. Oxford, 
1874. With an Appendix containing ἃ list of words etymologi- 
cally connected with Icelandic, by W. W. Skeat, 1876. 

8. Lexicon Poeticum antiquse Lingus Septentrionalis. 


—— Mabins, T., Altnordisches Glossar. Leipeig, 1866. 
Teinh “ho eth English Di E. O'Reilly; with 
— ictionary, 3 with a 
plement by J. O'Donovan, θοῦ, τῆον a ai 


Ttalian.—Florio, John. ΨΥ ‘Worlde of Wordes, or most copious and 

gract een in Italian and English. ‘London, 156 (First 
lition.) 

— Florio, J. Queen Anna's New Worlde of Wordes, or Dictionarie 


of the Τωῖλη Ghd Engin tongues. London, 1611. 
ian and English Dictionary, by F.C. Meadows; Fifteenth 

ion. London, 1857. (When ‘ Ital.” is cited without farther 
notice, this book is meant.] 

Isidore, St., Works of ; in Migne’s Carsus Patrologicus. 

Isumbras, Romance of; printed in the Thornton Romances, ed. 
J. 0. Halliwell, CS, 1844. 

fackson, Georgina F. Shropshire Word-book. London, 1879—1881. 
jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, abridged by John Johnston. A New 
Edition, by John Longmuir ; Edin! gh, 1867. 

Johns, Rev. τ: ἕω Flowers of the Fiel 3 Fourth Edition, London, 

.P.C.K., n.d. 


xxvi 
Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language; ed. by the Rev. H. 


Todd; 3 vols. 4to., London, 1827. 
χεῖμα ϑ᾽ the Ratabier (Cited by’ Richardson) [1730-1752] 


And see Boswell, 
Jonson, Ben., Works of; ed. W. Gifford. (Reprint.) London, 1860. 


(Died 1637.) 

-- τεῖνον Man in his Humour; ed. H. B, Wheatley, 1877. [ab. 

Joseph af Arimathie, or the Holy Grail, ed. W. W. Skeat; EE.T: 
1871. (ab. 1350. 

Jollans, St, ed. Cockayne and Brock; ELET'S, 1872. [Early 13th 


t.] 
Ken J. M., Codex ΝΞ “Ἐνὶ Saxonici. 6 vols, 1839- 


Ken 
κε ae .Ἐ. Lamby, EETS. 3 1866. Before 3300. Η 
tof ‘our-Landry, The εξ . Wright, 
EETS., 1868, (ab. 1 ibe 


1 
Koch, C.F, Historische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache. 3 vols. 
Weimar, βαρ: Cassel and Gottingen, 1865, 1869. 
Koolman;' see Friesic. 
Lancelot ΧΙ the Laik, ed. W. W. Skeat, EE.TS, 1865. [15th 
centul 
Langtoft Peter Langtof’s Chronicle, as illustrated and improve 
by Robert of Brunne; ed. Thomas Heame, M.A. 2 vols. Oxford, 
1725, Reprinted, London, 1810. (ab. 1338.) 
Latines Ἐς, ‘Seven Sermons before Edward VI., ed. E. Arber, 1869. 
1549. 
Latin, -A Latin-English Dictionary, by J. T. White and J. E. 
Riddle. Fifth Edition. London, 18 
Layamon’s Brut, ed. by Sir F, Madden. 3 vols. (Society of Anti- 
gus) 1847. [ab, 1200 I 
ds ofthe Holy Rood, ed. Dr. Richard Moris, EE-TSS., 1871, 
gclsichsiaches Glowar; Halle, 872, 
"Manipulus Vocabuloram; ed. H. B. Wheatley, EE.TS,, 


Liddell and Scott; see Greek. 

rach der Litanischen Sprache, von G.H. F. 
Nesselmann. Kénigsberg, 1851. 

Tame if evel sche lische Grammatik. 

1. angelseechsische-englische ma 

“abet Bre. 


Lydgate, The Storie of ; printed at the end of Chancer’s 
Woorkes, with divers Addiciors. London, 3561, (ab. 1450} 
Lye, E. and 0. Manning ; Dietionarium Sex το εἰ Coihico- 
Latinum. 2 vols. London, 

Lyly, J. Euphes od E. “Arba, 1868. (1579, τρί Bo) 

Lynde, Sir D., Works of. EETS., 18 3885, 1666, a 8, frss2. 8] 
hn, K. A. F., Etymologische Untersuch 

Maley —Marsden, 'W.; A Dictionary of the ἢ ‘Malayan Language. 
London, 1812, 

— Pijoappel, J., Maleisch-Hollandsch Woordenboek. Amsterdam, 


nds —Bailey, Rev. B, A Dictionary of Malayalim and 
English, Cottayam, 1846. 
, Sir T., Morte Darthur, The Globe Edition, London, 1868, 
{1469.] And see Morte Arthur. 
Marae i paar arene G f th jlo-Saxon 
larch, F. A, A ym} tive Grammar οἱ ie 
‘London, Toye. Ang 
Marco Polo.—The Book of Ser Marco Polo, newly translated and 
ed, by Col. Η. Yule, C.B. 2 vols, London, 1871. 
Marharete ; see Seinte. 


y- 
Marsh, G. P., Lectures on the English Language, ed. Dr. W. Smith, 
London, 1863. The Student's Manual of the Eogii Language | 
Massinger—The Plays of Phili Masinger: ed. Lt.-Col, F. Cun- 
ningham, London, 1868, (Died 1640. 
Mitaner.—Englische Grammati, von ΜῈ atitenr. 3 parts. Berlin, 
1860— 1865. 
—— Alltenglische Sprachproben, nebst einem Wérterbuche, ed. E. 
Miter. Erster Band, Sprachproben; s Bevin 1867-1869. ‘Zweiter 


Band [unfinished], Berlin, 1872—18; (An excellent work.) 
Maundeville—The Voiage Travaile of Sir John Maundeville, 


| Palmer, A. 
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Kant. ; London, E. Lumley, 1839; reprinted by J. O. Halliwell in 
1866. [1356. 3 

Meadows; see Italian and Spanish. 

Métivier; see French. 

Mexican.—Clavigero's History of Mexico, tr. from the Italian by 
C. Cullen, 2 vols. London, 1787. 

Milton.—The Poetical Works of John Milton, with a life of the 
author, and Verbal Index xter Cleveland, New edition, 
London, 1865. (Died 1674. 

itica ; ed. J. W. Hales. Oxford, 187. 7, (2644) 
in Political Poems and Songs relating to 
istory, vol. ca. ‘T. Wright (for the Record Commis- 


i 52.) 

Minshes, J, The Gude into'the Tongues, Second edition. London, 
1627. And see S| 

Mobius; see Ice 

Moles Te Works of; printed in J 
lore, Sir 3 οἵ; 1557. [Died 1535.] 

τ, of Sir T. ol Pit ok Fete binson, 1551; Second 
Edition, 1556 ; ed. E. Arber, 1869. (1551.] 

Morris, Ry Historical Outlines of English Aceidence, London, 1872. 

Morte Arthure (an alliterative poem) ; ed. E. Brock. E.E.TS. Re- 
Bs 1871. (ab. 1440.) The First Eaton, by the Rev, G. G. 

Miiller, cry Eiymologsce Wore ch der englischen Sprach 
al tymol es Wo fer_englischen 6. 

Second Baition, Οδίμεα, 1879, 
Miller ἢ ‘Langnage. Eighth 


. Max, Lectures on the Science 
Edition. 2 vols. 1875. 

Myre’ 
ΔΝ 1420. 

Myrour of Lady, ed. J. H. Blunt; E.E.TS., extra series, 1873. 

Nares, R.; AGI to the Works of English Authors, particular! 
Shak and his contemporaries. 

Neckam, A., De Utensilibus; pr. in Wright’s Vocabularies, First 
Series, pp. 96-119. [rath cent} 

North, R., Examen; London, 

ΡΝ Sir T., tr. of Platarch, 1 


's Duties of a Parish Priest, ed. E. Peacock; E.E.TS., 1868. 
[1530.] 
and Wright, 2 vols. Londas, 1889, ew edition by Halliwe 
‘Nesselmann ; see Lithuanian. 
1740. (Cited at second-hand.) 


Notes and Qu = Gublsbed weekly) First Series,1850—5; second, 
1856—61 ; third, 1862—67 ; font, 1868—73 ; fifth, 1874—79. 

Old English Homilies ; see lish Homilies. 

Old English Miscellany, ed. Dr.R, Morris, EE-TS, 1873. 

Old Saxon.—Héliand;; mit ausfithrlichem Glossar herausgegeben ; 
von M. Heyne. Paderborn, 1866. 

gi kisinere altniederdentsche Denkmiler; mit ausfubrlichem 


Glossar h on Μ. Heyne. Paderborn, 1867. 
Oliphant, T. L. ii and Middle Hagih. ‘London, 1878. 
Onmulam; cd RM. White, vols, Oxford, 1852. [1200—1250.] 
Orosins ; see 


Outzen ; see Friesic. 
Ovid.. ΗΝ wat it Nasonis Opera Omnia, ed. C. H. Weise. 3 vols. 


cee of it is due to the 
ε ish (First Edition), 


on ab. 1 
th from a Ward-hunter’s Notebook. London, 


see Persian. 


Palsgrave.—Lesclaircissement de la Langue Francoyse, par Maistre 
‘idan Palsgrare, 1530. (Reprint, Paris, 185] 


Tapster; printed as an introduction to the Tale of 


Pakers aod Publications, (The excellent Index has been of much 
service.) 

Partenay, = of; ed. W. W. Skeat, E-E.T\S., 1866. [ab. 1500 
—1520,] 

Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner. 3 vols. London, 1872—1875. 


Society's ieee ed. W. W. Skeat, 1876. 
Σ δ Ἢ comprising his Diary, ὅσ; od. Richard Lord 
‘brooke. (Reprint) “Lon , F. Ware, n.d. [1659—1669.] 


BOOKS REFERRED TO 


Perceval: see Thorton Romances. [ab. 1440.] 

Perey Folio MS. ed. J. W. Hales and ‘FJ. Fornivall, 
London, 1867- 68, 

Porsian.—A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language ; by E. H. 
Palmer. London, 1876. {Whea ‘ Pers,’ is cited without further 
netics ntiotey Fe y and English. By J. Richardsor 

---α Dictionary, ’ersian, Arabic, sy tod 
new edition, by F. Johnson, London, 1829. 

—"Vullers, J. A, Lexicon Persice Latinum. ἃ vols. Bonn, 1855-67. 

Phillips, E., The New World of Words; London, 1706. 

Piers the Ploughman's Crede, about 139¢ 4.0. ed. W.W. Stent 
EE.TS,, 1867. (An early imitation of Piers Plowman.) [1 

Piers Plowman. The Vision of William concerning Piers the et! 
man; ed. W. W. Skeat. A-text (earliest version) ; B-text (second 

version) ; C-text (latest version). E.E.TS., 1867, 1869, 1873. 
Notes to the three texts, 1877. [1362—1400.] 

Poems wa Lives of Saints, ed. F. J. Fumnivall ; Berlin, 1862. [ab. 
1300. 

Polish —-Noureau Dictionnaire Portatif Frangais Polonis et Polo- 

» 1847. 
History, ed. Thos. 


3 vols. 


Palitenl Songs ed. T. Wright. Camden Soc., 1839. [1264-1327.] 
Pope, A., Works of, ed. H.F. Cary; London, 1849. (Died 1744] 
—' Concordance 'to ‘the Works of; by E. Abbott. London, 


δ. 
ortnguese.—Novo Diccionario Portatil das linguas Porta; 
a Tesamido do diccionario de Vieyra; nova edigto, por 
2 vols Paris, 1857 by AY 
Gama ofa ese Language, by A. Vieyra. 
‘Twelfth Edition, London, 18; ” 
Pricke of Conscience: see Hampole, 
Prior, R.C.A..On the Popular Names of Brith Plants, Third 


Edition. London, 18 

Prior, M., Poems of; see English Poets, (Died 1721.] 

Prompt. Parv. = Promptorium Parvuloram sive Clericorum Dictiona- 
rivs Anglo-Latinus ΣΌΝ auctore fratre Galfrido Grammatico 
dicto, circa αν, uececm, Ed. A. Way, C.S., 1843, 1853, and 
1865. (Very valuable.) [140 

ore ne Roman, by M. Raynouard. 5 vols. Paris, 
τ 


ἘΞ G.. The Arte of English Poesic, 1589. In Arber's Re- 


Ry. J "John; A ‘Collection of ἄτα Words ποῖ 
and edited by W. W, Skeat ; Eng. 


R syreiesl τὸς Provey a 


eral io 


ialect 


right and Halliwell, 2 vols. 18411643. 


Richardson ; see Arabic; and see Persian. 
Richardson, C,, A Pictionary of the English Language. 2 vols. 


4to., London, 1863. 
Richard the Redeles; printed with the C-text of Piers the Plowman, 
489521. See iv, in the same volume, pp. ciii—cxxiv. 
ith fen; see Friesic. 
Rietz ; see Swedish. 
Riley —Liber Albas: The White Book ofthe city of Loodon tr. by 
ΤΟ Riley, M.A. London, 1861. 
Riley's Memorials of London. London, 1868. 
Ritson’s Metical Romances. Ancient Englesh ie) Metrial Roman- 
London, 1803. Vol. i. 
‘Vol. ii. contains Lybeaus 
τὸ; Emare; Sir Orpheo; 


Discoous; King Hom; King of Ti 
Chronicle of England, Vol. iii. contains Le bone Florence ; Erle 


οἵ Tolous ; Squyre of Lowe Degre; Knight of Curtesy. 

Robert wr Biase Handiyng Syane, ed. Fe “J: Parnivall ( (Roxburghe 
Cab), 3 1862, [1303-] And see 

Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, ed. ἜΡΟΝ avols, Oxford, 
1724. Reprinted, London, 1810. ab. 1298.) 

Robinson, F.K., A Glossary of Words used in the neighbourhood 
of Whitby. Eng. Dialect Society, 1875—76. 

Robson, J.—Three Early English Metrical Romances, ed. J. R, 
‘Camden Soc., 1842. 

Romaunt of the Rose.—An English translation of the French Roman 
de La Rose, by an anonymous author. Commonly mistaken for 
Chancers, and printed with his Works. [r4th cent.] 

B.B,, Glossaire de la Langue Romane. 2 vols, Paris, 

‘ith ‘Supplement, 1820, 
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Roy, W., Rede Me and be not Wrothe; ed. E. Arber, 1871, 
1528.) 

Bll] Nee _faralle Dictionaries of the Russian, French, Ger- 
man, and English Languages, in four parts, First Part, Russian- 
English; Fourth Part, English-Russian. Third Edition. Carlsruhe, 
St. Peterburg, Lepr and Paris 1876 

Se Juliana; ed. Cockayne and Brock. EETS, 1872, [1200— 
12507) 

Salomon and Saturn—AngloSaxon Dialogues of Salomon and 
Saturn, ed, J-M. Kemble. (Arie Society), 1845, 1847, 1848. 


Sandys, G., A’Relation of a Journey an. dom. 1610, Third Edition. 
1632. 
Sanskrit.—Sanslait-English Dictionary, by T. Benfey, 1866. [When 


‘Skt.’ only is cited, this book is meant.) 

Sanskrit Dictionary, by Bohtlingk and Roth, 7 parts. St. Petersburg, 
1855—1875, 

eich see French, 

Schleicher, A., Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
indo-germanischen Sprachen. Weimar, 1871. 

— Indogermanische ‘Chrestomathie. Weimar, 1869. 

Schmeller; see Bavarian Dictionary. 

Schmidt, rt see Shakes) 


‘The Seven agent in English Verse, ed. 
or (Perey Society) 1848. (ab. 3420) oO ΣΟ νας, 
--- (another copy). Printed in vol. iii. of Weber's 
Metric Romances, See Webs 
Sewel; see Dutch. 
Shakespeare.—The Globe Edition, ed. by W.G. Clark and W. Aldis 
Wright. Cambridge and London, 1864. [Died 1616. 
Feet Lexicon; by A. Schusidt. Berlin and London, 


Shake Plutarch ; being a selection from North's Plutarch. 
W.Skeat. London, 1875. 
Sidney, Sir P., Apology for Poetrie; ed. E. Arber, 1868. [1595.] 

Skelton’s Posi ‘Works; ed. Rev. “A. Dyce. avols, London, 1843. 


gifbiet 2529) 
yymologicon Linguse . Anglicans London, 1671. [The 
sichil wcre of the etymologies in Johnson's Dictionary.] 
Dictionary ; London, 1874. 
smi, W.—A Concise Bible Dictionary, ed. by Wm. Smith, B.D. 


on Wright. 


‘Toul, English Gilds. EE-TS., 1870. [Ἱ 

Smith, in, ids. Εἰ 1870. [1389-1450 

Somner, W. Dictionainm Sexonico-La “Anglicum ; Oxford, ‘659. 
[An A.S. Dictic 

Songs and Carols, ed. νη . London, 1847. ab. 1470.1 
Spanish —Minsheu, 1, A Dictionary in ΟΜΝ and English. 
London, 1623. 


—— Spanish and lish Dictic by F. C. Meadows, Eighth 
Edition, London, δε, {Wen “San” is cited without falter 
eSpace and Engloh) Di lly compl 

— ish Dictionary, originally compiled 
Neuman and Baretti ; iby M. Seoane, Dr New eatee a "οἱ 

8ι “athe, ed. H, Morley, n.d. 1 
ρεοϊδίοτ, lorley, n.d. [1711—1714- 

Specimens of Earl Barly Eaglis, ‘aD. aok 393% by Dr. Morris and 
the Rev. W. eat, New edition, revised for the second time. 


Oxford, τᾶς. Li 
Specimens of English Literature, a. Ὁ. 1394—1579; by the Rev. 
Ww. W. Skeat, “Onto, 1871. Second edition, 1879. 
Specimens of Lyric Poetry written in England in the reign of 
‘Edward . T. Wright, (Percy uae 1842. ign 
1o-Saxonicum 


Spelman, J., Psalterium Davidis Latin London, 
1640." [A Latin Psalter, with A.S, glosses.) 

Spenser.—The Complete Works of Edmund Spenser. The Globe 
ie ed. by R. Morris, with memoir by J. W. Hales. London, 
I 


Shep: Kal, 1670; Fairy Queen, 1530—15 
RP Vie 3 Anedd, books ὦ, νον re ed. E, 


ἘΠ 
ae 
2 
i 
3B 
3 
εἰ 
Ἐξ 
fe 


suntan, —A i som of the Old English Lan; 
from writings of the rath, 13th, 14th, and το 
F. H,Stratmann. Third Edition, London, 1878. 
Surrey, Lord; see Tottel. 


compiled 
centuries, by 


BOOKS REFERRED TO 


Swodish.—Pocket-dictionary of the English and Swedish languages. 
zig, C. Tauchnitz, n.d. (When ‘Swed.’ is cited without 
Karhet notice, this book is meant.} 
— Ihe J, Glomarium Suiogothicam, + vols, folio. ὕρεαι, 2769. 
2 och Engelskt Lexicon, af G. Widegren. St. 
1 
NS renskt Dialekt- Lexicon; τόνοι, δένετ Svenska allmoge- 
spriket, af J. E. Rietz. Lund, 186; 
Sweet, Hi, Aa Anglo-Saxon Reader. "Oxford, 1876. 
—— A History of English Sounds. (E.DS.) London, 1874 
Sriabame, ἯΣ Travels through Spain ia 177s and 1776. Loodon, 
1779. 
Tatler. — The Tatler and some complete in one volume. 
‘Reprint. London, 1877. [1709—171 
Worde and Page Edda, London, 1873. 
᾿ see Dutch. 
Testament’ of Love. An anonymous Prose Treatise in imitation of 
Chaucer's translation of Boethius. Printed in Chaucer's Woorkes, 
with diners Addicions ; 1561. 


fab. 1400. 
Thomton Romances, ed. ΣΤΉΝ ‘contains the romances 
of Perceval, 


Isumbras, Egiamour, and 1) Camden 

Soc. Londos, 1844. inter Desrevan 

Thorpe, B., Ancient Laws ititates of England: 2 vols. 
‘London, 1840. 

— Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, London, 1846. 

— Codex ‘Exoatensis. A Collection οἵ Α. 5, Poetry, ed. by 


B. Thorpe. London, 1842. 
jomatarium Avi Saxonici. A Collection of English Char- 
‘onqueror. 


ters, Δ, 60 te the reign of Wiliam the 

London, 18 5 
εἰ Evangelium Nicodemi, 
‘(Gee Grein) 


xxviii 


Thwaites, E., 


R ς, Eaglsh Past and Present. Fourth Edition. London, 
1859. ‘Ninth Edition, 1875. 
=— A Select Glossary. Fourth Edition. London, 1873. 


Trevis, John of, tr. of Higden's Polychronicon prated in the 
elite of Higdas Po yychronicon in the Record Series. [1387.] 
i 


Troy-book,; see Gest Historia, 
Torbervile’s Poems; sce English Posts, [Died 15947] 
‘Turkish. — Zenker, J.T, Dictionnaire Turc-Arabe-Persan, 2 vols. 


, 1866—76, 
Tae re Fine hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie; the edition 


of 1580, collated with those of 1573 wa 3 ed, ΨΥ, Pay 
and 5. J. Herrtage. (EDS.) Lonten, 1878". me 
Two Noble Kinsmen; by Shakespeare sad Metcher; ed. Skeat. 
Cambridge: 187 
Tyndall, —The ΠΝ Workes of W. Tyndall, John Frith, and 


IN THE DICTIONARY. 
Doctor Bames, pr. by John Daye, 1572. [Tyndall died in 
vad’ Ἦ, Roister Doster (a play); εὖ, Ἐ. Arber, 1869, fab. 1553. 


— tr. of the Paraphrase of Erasmus vpon the newe Testamente, 
London, 15481849 Pe Cited by Richardson.) 
Utopia ee 


anitek, A., Greichisch-Lateinisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch. 


eraagels see ‘sce German, 
Mare ee sed.J. Yenigon,D.D. 


Es Prompt. Parv. 
s Metrical Romances. ὃ vols, Tende. 810. Vol. 1. 


Vol. ii. 


dictionary of all the words in the lish Horan ed. C. AL 
acta ioe oe na ὅκα 
H., A Dicti εἰ γταοὶ Edi- 
wi, Lond on 1872. ε Third Baltioa, lon, 187: by w.s; 1 
relsh.—A Dictionary of ἜΤΕΙ ΤΩΣ , Spurrelll, 
Second Edition. arthen, 1859. | WI ΣΝ. is cited 
without further notice, this book is ean 
White ; see Latin. 
Widegren ; see Swedish. 
William of "Palerne; ed. W. W. Skeat. E.E.T.S, extra series, 


1867. [ab. 1360.] 

William of Shoreham, The Religious Poems of ; ed. Thos. Wright. 
(Percy Society.) 18 1849. [ab. 1325?) 

Williams ; 

Wilson, H. H., A “clessary of Judicial α and Revenue Terms, from 
various Indian languages. London, 1855. 

Wright, T, voce (First Series) , Fverpocl, 1857. (Second 

) τ 

Wyclif-Select Ἐπ English δ Works of of John 


3 ed. T. Amold. 
3 vols. Oxford, 1869—1871. atl 

aut Heh Bible, in the earli » Versions made by 
jo and his followers ; Forshall and Sir F. 
de, 4 vols, Oxford, 1850. Gin a Glossary.) (ab. 1383 
ite Gl —A Gl to the Wyclifite Versions of the 

ible hore). (Sometimes met with separately.) 
Young, E.,, The Complaint, or Night οὐρα. London, 1817. 


{Died 


1765.) 


SE 
KEY TO THE GENERAL PLAN OF THE ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Tue general contents of each article are, as far as seemed advisable, arranged in a uniform order, and the 
following scheme will explain the nature of the information to be found in this work. 

§ 1. The words selected, The Word-list contains all the primary words of most frequent occurrence in 
modern literature ; and, when their derivatives are included, supplies a tolerably complete vocabulary of the lan- 
guage. I have been chiefly guided in this matter by the well-arranzed work known ‘as Chambers’s Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language, edited by James Donald, ΕΒ G.S. A fw unusual words have been included 
on account of their occurrence in familiar passages of standard authors. 

§ 2. The Definitions. These are given in the briefest possible form, chiefly for the purpose of identifying 
the word and shewing the part of speech. 

8.3. The Language. The language to which each word belongs is distinctly marked in every case, by 
means of letters within marks of parenthesis immediately following the definition. In the case of words derived 
from French, a note is (in general) also made as to whether the French word is of Latin, Celtic, German, or Scan- 
dinavian origin. The symbol ‘=’ signifies ‘derived from.’ Thus the remark ‘(F.,-L.)’ signifies ‘a word 
introduced into English from French, the French word itself being of Zafin origin.’ The letters used are to 
be read as follows. . 

Arab.= Arabic. C.=Celtic, used as & general term for Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, Breton, Cornish, ἄς. 
E.=English. ¥.=French. G@.=German. Gk. =Greek. L. or Lat.=Latin. Scand =Scan- 
dinavian, used as a general term for Icelandic, Swedish, Danish, &.  W.=Welsh. 

For other abbreviations, see § 7 below. 

§4. The History. Next follows a brief account of the history of the word, shewing (approximately) the time 
of its introduction into the language ; or, if a native word, the Middle-English form or forms of it, with a few quo- 
tations and references. This is an important feature of the work, and (I believe) to some extent a new one. In 
attempting thus, as it were, to dafe each word, I must premise that I often cite Shakespeare in preference to a 
slightly carder writer whose writings are less familiar ; that an attempt has nevertheless been made to irtdicate the 
date within (at least) a century; and lastly, that.in some cases I may have failed to do this, owing to imperfect 
information or knowledge. In general, sufficient is said, in a very brief space, to es/ab/ish the earlicr uses of each 
word, so as to clear the way for a correct notion of its origin. 

8 5. The References. A large number of the references are from Richardson’s Dictionary, denoted by the 
symbol ‘(R.)’ Some from Todd’s Johnson, sometimes cited merely as ‘Todd.’ Many from Stratmann’s Old 
English Dictionary, or the still better (but unfinished) work by Matzner; these are all ‘M. E., i.e. Middle- 
English forms. Many others are due to my own reading. I have, in very many instances, given exact references, 
often at the expenditure of much time and trouble. Thus Richardson cites ‘The Romaunt of the Rose’ at large, 
but I have given, in almost every case, the exact number of the line. Similarly, he cites the Fairy Queen merely 
by the dock and canlo, omitting the séanza. Inexact quotations are comparatively valueless, as they cannot be 
verified, and may be false. ᾿ 

For a complete list of authorities, with dates, see the Preface. 

§6. The Etymology. Except in a few cases where the etymology is verbally described, the account of it 
begins with tlie symbol~, which is always to be read as ‘directly derived from,’ or ‘borrowed from,’ wherever 
it occurs, A succession of these symbols occurs whenever the etymology is traced back through another gra- 
dation. The order is always upward, from old to still older forms. 

81. Cognate Forms. Cognate forms are frequently introduced by way of further tllustration, though 
they form, strictly speaking, no part of the direct history of the etymology. But they frequently throw so much 
light upon the word that it has always been usual to cite them; though no error is more common than to mis- 
take a word that is merely cognate with, or allied to, the English one for the very original of it! For example, 
many people will quote the German word acker as if it accounted for, ot is the original of the English acre, 
whereas it is (like the Lat. ager, or the Icelandic afr), merely a parallel form. It is remarkable that many 
beginners are accustomed to cite German words in particular (probably as being the only continental-Teutonic 
idiom with which they are acquainted) in order to account for English words; the fact being that no Teutonic 
language has contributed so little to our own tongue, which is, in the main, a Low-German dialect as dis- 
tinguished from that High-German one to which the specific name ‘German’ is commonly applied. In order 
to guard the learner from this error of confusing cognaée words with such as are immediately concerned with the 
etymology, the symbol + is used to distinguish such words. This symbol is, in every case, to be read as ‘not 
derived from, but cognate with.’ The symbol has, in fact, its usual algebraical value, i.e. plus, or additional ; 
and indicates additional information to be obtained from the comparison of cognate forms. 

8.8. Symbols and Etymological References. The symbols used are such as to furnish, i every case, 
an exact reference to some authority. Thus the symbol ‘Ital.’ does not mean merely Italian, but that the word 
has actually been verified by myself (and may be verified by any one else) as occurring in Meadows's Italian 
Dictionary. This is an important point, as it is common to cite foreign words at random, without the slightest 
hint as to where they may be found; a habit which leads to false spellings and even to gross blunders. And, in 
order that the student may the more easily verify these words, (as well as to curb myself from citing words of 
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unusual occurrence) I have expressly preferred to use common and cheap dictionaries, or such as came most 
readily to hand, except where I refer dy name to such excellent books as Rietz’s Svenskt Dialekt-Lexicon. The 
following is a list of these symbols, with their exact significations, 

A. 8.—Anglo-Saxon, or native English in its earliest form. The references are to Grein, Bosworth, or Lye, 
as cited; or to some A.S. work, as cited. All these words are authorised, unless the contrary is said. The absurd 
forms in Somner’s Dictionary, cited ad nauseam by our Dictionary-makers, have been rejected as valueless. 

Bret.—Breton ; as in Legonidec’s Dictionary, ed. 1821. : 

Corn.—Cornish ; as in Williams's Dictionary, ed. 1865. 

Dan.—Danish ; as in Ferrall and Repp’s Dictionary, ed. 1861. 

Du.—Dutch ; as in the Tauchnitz stereotyped edition. 

E.—Modern English ; see Webster's English Dictionary, ed. Goodrich and Porter. 

M. E.—Middle English; i.e. English from about a.p. 1200 to about a.p. 1500. See § § above. 

F.—French, as in the Dict. by Hamilton and Legros. The reference ‘Cot.’ is to Cotgrave’s French Dic- 
tionary, ed. 1660. The reference ‘ Brachet’ is to the English translation of Brachet's French Etym. Dict. in the 
Clarendon Press Series. Wherever O.¥. (=Old French) occurs, the reference is to Burguy’s Glossaire, unless 
the contrary be expressly stated, in which case it is (in general) to Cot. (Cotgrave) or to Roquefort. 

Gael.—Gaelic; as in Macleod and Dewar's Dictionary, ed. 1839. 

G.—German ; as in Fligel’s Dictionary, ed. 1861. 

Gk.—Greek ; as in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, ed. 1849. 

Goth.—Moeso-Gothic ; as in Skeat’s Moeso-Gothic Glossary, ed. 1868. 

Heb.—Hebrew ; as in Leopold’s small Hebrew Dictionary, ed. 1872. 

Icel.—Icelandic ; as in Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic Dictionary, ed. 1874. 

Ir. or Irish.—Irish ; as in O'Reilly's Dictionary, ed. 1864. 

Ital.—Italian ; as in Meadows's Dictionary, ed. 1857. 

L. or Lat.—Latin; as in White and Riddle’s Dictionary, sth ed., 1876: 

Low Lat.—Low Latin; as in the Lexicon Manuale, by Maigne d’Arnis, ed. 1866. 

M. E.—Middle-English; see the line following B. above. 

M. H. G.—Middle High German; as in Wackernagel’s Wérterbuch, ed. 1861. 

Ο. F.—Old French ; as in Burguy’s Glossaire, ed. 1870. 

O. H. G.—Old High German ; chiefly from Wackernagel; see M. H. G. above. 

Pers.—Persian ; as in Palmer's Persian Dictionary, ed. 1876. 

Port.—Portuguese ; as in Vieyra’s Dictionary, ed. 1857. 

Prov.—Provengal; as in Raynouard’s Lexique Roman (so called). 

Buss.—Russian ; as in Heym’s Dict. of Russian, German, and French, ed. 1844. 

Skt.—Sanskrit ; as in Benfey’s Dictionary, ed. 1866. 

Span.—Spanish; as in Meadows’s Dictionary, ed. 1856. 

Swed.—Swedish ; as in the Tauchnitz stereotyped edition. 

‘W.—Welsh; as in Spurrell’s Dictionary, ed. 1861. 

For a complete list of authorities, see the Preface. The above includes only such as have been used too 
frequently to admit of special reference to them by name. 

Other abbreviations. Such abbreviations as ‘adj.’ 
understood. I may particularly mention the following. Cf.=confer, i.e. compare. pt. t.=past tense. 
pp.=past participle. q.v.=quod vide, i.e. which see. 8. Ξε β verbo, i.e. under the word in question. 
anslation, or translated. b.= book. ¢. (or ch., or cap.)=chapter; sometimes=canto, 1.=line. 
section, st.=stanza. A. V.=Authorised Version of the Bible (1611). 

§9. The Roots. In some cases, the words have been traced back to their original Aryan roots. This has 
only been attempted, for the most part, in cases where the subject scarcely admits of a doubt; it being unad- 
visable to hazard many guesses, in the present state of our knowledge. The root is denoted by the symbol ¥, to 
be read as ‘root.’ I have here most often referred to G. Curtius, Principles of Greek Etymology, translated by 
Wilkins and England, ed. 1875; and to A. Fick, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen, 
third edition, Géttingen, 1874. 

$10. Derivatives. The symbol ‘Der.,’ ie. Derivatives, is used to introduce forms derived from the pri- 
mary word, or from the same source. For an account of the various suffixes, see Morris’s Historical Outlines of 
English Accidence, and Haldemann’s Affixes to English Words ; or, for the purpose of comparative philology, 
consult Schleicher’s Compendium der Indogermanischen Sprachen. 

§ 11. Cross-references. These frequently afford additional information, and are mostly introduced to save 
repetition of an explanation. ἫΝ 

δ 12. It may be added that, when special allusion is made to Brachet’s Etymological Dictionary, or to ἃ 
similar work, it is meant, in general, that further defatls are to be found in the work referred to; and that it will 
commonly appear that there is a special reason for the reference. 


adjective, ‘pl.’=plural, and the like, will be readily 


A. 


A. 


A, the indef. article; see An. 

A., prefix, has at least chirteen different values in English. a, Represen- 
tative words are (1) adown; (2) afoot; (3) along; (4) arise; (5)achieve; 
(6) avert ; (7) amend; (8) alas; (9) abyss; (10) ado; (11) aware; 
(12) apace; (13) avast. B. ‘The full form of these values may be 
represented by φῇ, on-, and-, us-,ad-, ab-,ex-,he-, an-, al-, gee, dn, houd. 

y. This may be illustrated by means of the examples given ; cf. (1) 
As oftane; (2) on foot; (3) A.S. andlang; (4) Mosso-Gothic τς 
reisan, for us-reisan ; (5) verb from F. ἃ chef, ‘Lat ad caput; (6) Lat. 
uertere, for abvertere; (7) Ἐ. amender, corrupted from Lat. emendare, 
for exmendare ; (8) Ἐ. hdlas, where hé is interjectional ; (9) Gk. ἄβυσσοι, 

for &Bvacos; (10) for at'do, i.e. to do; (11) for M.E. ywar, A. 
gwar; (12) apace, for α pact, i.e. one pace, where a is for A.S. ἄν, 
‘one; (13) avast, Dutch houd vast, hold fast. These prefixes are 
discussed at greater length in my article‘ On the Prefix A- in English,’ 
in the Journal of Philology, vol. v. pp. 32-43. See also each of the 
above-mentioned representative words in its proper place in this 
Dictionary. 4 Prefix a (5) really has two vibes: (a) French, asin 
avalanche; (6) Latin, as in astringent ; but the source is the same, viz. 
Lat. ad. ‘Similarly, prefix a (6) really has two values; (a) French, 
as in abridge; (b) Latin, ἃς in avert, avocation ; the source being Lat. 

ΓΑ @r In words discussed below, the prefix has its number 
ed in accordance with the above scheme, where nt 
- prefix. (Lat.) Lat. ab, short form a; sometimes extended to 
abs. Cognate with Skt. apa, away, from; Gk. ἀπό ; Goth, af; A.S. 
of; see Hence numerous compounds, as abbreviate, abstract, δες. 
In French, it becomes a- or av-; see Abridge, Advantage. 

ABACK, backwards. (E.) | M.E. abakle; as in ‘And worthy to 
be pat abakle;’ Gower, C..A. i. 295, For on bakte, as in “Sir Thopas 
Chaucer, C. T. Group Β, 2017, in the 


leian Ms MSS, he ΕΗ Matt. iv. 10, 
wus the prefix is a- (2); see A-. 
ABAGE. τὰ the aft, behind. (E.) a. From the oe α- (2), and 
-boft, which is contracted from bi-aft, i.e. by aft. ‘Thus aba/? is for 
on che by aff, i.e. in that which lies towards the after part. . -baft 
is M.E. baft, Allit. Poems, 3. 148; the fuller form is biaft or biajten, 
as a «He let biaften the more del ‘he left behind the iter part ; 
Genesis and Exodus, 3377. ἐᾷ Ἑ. Ἐν bape is from Α. 8, beaftan, com- 
Pound of, by, and afian, el 3. See By, and Aft. 
to forsake, ΒΝ ἀρ. (F,<Low Lat,,~0.H.G.) 
M. E. abandoune, ‘Bot that can thame abandoune Till ded” = 
Dut they, that gave themselves up to death; Barbour’s Bruce, ed. 
‘Skeat, xvii. 642.—F. abandonner, to give up,=F. ἃ bandon, at liberty, 
discussed in Brachet, Etym. F. Dict.=F. ἃ, prep., and bandon, per- 
mission, liberty. Lat. ad, to; and Low Lat. bandwm, a feudal term 
(also spelt bannum) signifying an order, decree; see Ban. €f The F. 
ἃ bandon is lit. «by proclamation,’ and thus has the double sense (@) 
“by license,’ or ‘at liberty,’ and (2) ‘under control.’ The latter is 
obsolete in modem English ; but occurs frequently in M.E. See 
Glossary to the Bruce; and cf. ‘habben abandym,’ to have at one’s 
will, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 189, Der. abandon-ed, lit. given 
up; abandon-ment. 

ABASE, to bring low. (F.,—Low Lat.) Shak. has ‘abase our 
eyes so low,’ 2 Hen. VI, i. 2. 15. Cf ‘So to abesse his roialte,’ 
Gower, C. A. i. IIL. =F, abaisser, abbaisser, ‘to debase, abase, abate, 
humble ;’ Cotgrave. Low Lat, abassare, to lower. Lat. ad, to; and 
Low Lat. bassare, to lower.—Low Lat. bassws, low. See Base. 

Der. abase-ment, A.V. Ecclus. xx. 11. is extremely probable 
that some confusion has taken place between this word and to abash ; 
for in Middle English we find abaist, abayst, abaysed, abaysyd, &c. with 
the sense of abashed or dismayed. See numerous examplés under 
basen ἴῃ, Miitzner's Worterbuch. He regards the M. E. abasen as 

valent to abash, not to abase. 
1H, to confuse with shame. (F.) M. E. abaschen, abaischen, 
abaissen, abasen, &c. ‘1 abasche, or am amased of any thy ν᾿ Pals- 
grave, ‘Thei weren abaischt with greet stoneyinge ;’ Wyclif, Mk. v. 


ABDICATE. 


“He was abasched and agast ;’ K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1, 224. 
=O. F. esbakir, to astonish (see note below); mod. F. ¢bahir. = Prefix 
es- (Lat. ex, out); and bakir, to express astonishment, an onomato- 
Brrtic word formed from the interjection dak! of astonishment. Cf. 

. verbazen, to astonish, amaze; Walloon bawi, to regard with 
open mouth; Grandg. 4 The final -sh is to be thus accounted 
for. French verbs in -ir are of two forms, those which (like venir) 
follow the Latin inflexions, and those which (like fleurir) add -iss 
to the root. See Brachet's Hist. French Grammar, Kitchin’s trans- 
lation, p. 131. This -iss is imitated f from the Lat, -ese- seen in 
‘inchoative’ verbs, such as floresco, and appears in many parts of 
the French verb, which is thus conju, toa [γ degree as if 
its infinitive were fleurissir instead of fleurir. ‘An excellent 
example is seen in dbeir, to obey, which would simaftaly have, as it 
were, ἃ €co1 form dbeissir ; and, corresponding to these forms, 
we have in English not only o obey, but the ‘Obsolete form obeysche, a3 
in ‘the wynd and the sea obeyschen to hym ;* Wyclif, Mk. iv. 41. y. 
Easier examples appear in E. abolish, banish, cherish, demolish, embellish, 
‘establish. finish, flourish, furbish, furnish, garnish, languish, nourish, polish, 
punish, all from French verbs in -ir, δι, We also have examples like 
from French sources, in which 


4 


4. 


admonish, diminish, replenish, evident] 


See Abase. 

ἜΒΑ ΤΕ io beat down, (F.=L.) ΜῈ, abaten, 
bost of that breme duke ;’ Will of Paleme, 1141. ‘Th 
alle tyrann’ ;’ K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1. 7499.-0.F. abatre, to 
beat down. —Low Lat. abbatiere; see Brachet.=Lat. ab, from; and 
batere, popular form of batuere, to beat. Der. abatement, and F. 
abbatt-oir. 4 Often contracted to bate, er. 

ABBESS, fem. of αὐδοί. (F..=L.) M.E. abbesse, Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 370.—0. F. abaesse, abbesse ; see abbéesse in Roquefort.= Lat. abbat- 
ἕκρα, fem. in -~issa from abbat-, ‘stem of abbas, an abbot. See Abbot. 

ABBEY, a religious house. (F,<L.) ΜΕ, abbeye, abbaye. 
+ Abbeye, abbatia’ [misprinted abbacia}, Prompt. Parv. Spelt abBet fn in 
the Metrical Life of St, Dunstan, 1. 3 ). Εἰ abeie, abaie; Bartsch’s 
Chrestomathie. « Low Lat. abbatia, Lat. αὐδαι-, stem of abbas. 
See Abbot. 

ABBOT, the father (or head) of an abbey. (L.=Syriac.) ΜῈ. 
abbot, abbod. ‘Abbot, abbas;’ Prompt. Parv. Spelt abbod, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 314; abbed, Rob. of Glouc. p. 447.—A.S. abbod, abbad ; 
4ilfric’s homily on the Old Test. begins with the words * Aide 
abbatem, acc. of abbas, father. = Syriac abba, father ; 

5; Galat.iv.6, 4 The restoration of the «(corrupted 
tod in A.S,) was no doubt due to a knowledge of the Latin form ; 


cf, Ὁ. Ε΄ abet, an abbot. 
ABBREVIATE, to shorten. (L.) Fabpan has abreuyatyd in the 
sense of al vot has ‘an abbreviate, 


ΤΠ, an. 26 (R.) 
Cailca of the Grekes and 


Latines epitoma;’ The Governor, Ὁ. iii. 
24 (R.) Lat. abbreviare (pp. abbreviatus), to shorten, found in Ve- 
getius (Brachet).—Lat. ad, to; and breuis, short, See Brief, and 
Abridge. Der. abbreviat-ion, or, Doublet, abridge. 4 Here 
adbrexiare would at once become abbreuiare ; cf, Ital. abbonare, to im- 
prove, abbassare, to lower, abbellare, to embellish, where the prefix is ' 
plainly ad.  @@ The formation of verbs in -ate in English is 
curious; a good example is create, plainly equivalent to Lat. creare ; 
but it does not follow that create was necessarily formed from the pp. 
ereatus. Such verbs in -ate can be formed direclly from Lat. verbs in 
sare, by mere analogy with others. All that was necessary was to 
initiate such a habit of formation. This habit plainly began with 
words like advocate, which was originally a past participle used as a 
noun, and, secondarily, was used as a verb by the very common 
me habit whereby substantives are 80 freely used as verbs, 
LCATE, lit. to renounce. (L.) Tn Leving, 4.0. 1570; and 


4 ABDOMEN. ABOUT. . 

used by Bishop Hall, in his Contemplations, b. iv. c. 6.§ 2 (R=? ABJURE, to forswear. (1.) Sir T. More has abiure, Works. p. 

Lat. abdicare (sce note to Abbreviate).— Lat. ab, from ; and dicare, | 214b (R.) Cotgrave has ‘abjurer, to abjure, forswear, deny with an 

to consecrate, proclaim. Dicare is an intensive form from dicere, to | oath.’ = Lat. abiurare, to deny.—Lat. ab, from; and iurare, to swear. 

say; see Diction. Der. abdicat-ion. = Lat. ius, gen. iuris,law, right. With Lat. iue cf. Skt. (Vedic) 
OMEN, the lower part of the belly. (L.) Modem; bor- | yos, from the root yx, to bind, to join; Benfey, p. 743; Fick, li. 203. 

rowed from Lat. abdomen, a word of obscure origin, Fick sug- 457 In deveral words of this kind, it is almost impossible to say 


gests that -domen may be connected with Skt. ddman, a rope, that 
which binds, and Gk. διάδημα, a fillet, m the «/DA, to bind ; cf. 

Skt, dd, Gk, δέειν, to bind, See Fick, ii.1a1. Der. abdomin-al. 

ABDUCE, to lead away. (L.) Not old, and not usual. Used 
by Sir Τὶ Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. iii. c. 20. § 4 (R.) where some 
edd, have adduce. More common is the derivative abduction, used 
Blackstone, Comment. Ὁ, iv. c. 15, and ἃ common law-term. = Lat. 
abducere, to lead away.=Lat, ab, from, away ; and ducere, to lead. 
See Duke. Der. abduction, abduct-or, from the pp. abductus. 

ABED, in bed. (E.) Shakespeare has abed, As You Like It, ii. 
4.6, and elsewhere. The prefix a- stands for on, ‘Thu restest the 
on badde’ = thou restest thee abed; Layamon, ii, 372. 

ABERRATION, a wandering. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674... Lat. aberrationem, acc. of aberratio. = Lat. aberrare, to wander 
from, = Lat. ab, away ; and errare, to wander. See Err, 

ABET, to incite. (F.,—Scand.) Used by Shak. Com, of Errors, 
ii, 2.172. (Earlier, the M. E. abet is a sb., meaning ' instigation ;’ 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 357.] -O. F. abeter, to deceive (B abet, 
instigation, deceit ; cf. Low Lat. abettum, excitement, instigation. 
=0.F,a-<Lat, ad, to; and beter, to bait’: cf. ‘ung ours, quant il 
est bien betez'=a bear, when he is well baited ; Roquefort. = Icel. 
beita, to bait, chase with dogs, set dogs on; lit. ‘to make to bite; 
causal verb from bisa, to bite. See Bait; and see Bet. Der. 
abett-or, Shak. Lucrece, 886. 4 The sense of O.F. abeter is not 
well explained in Burguy, nor is the sense of beter clearly made out 
by Roquefort ; abeter no doubt had the sense of ‘instigate,’ as in 
English Barguy wrongly refers the etym. to A. 5. béan, instead of 
the corresponding Icel. betta, 

ABEY. ‘expectation, suspension. (F.,<L.) A law term; 
used by Littleton, and in Blackstone's Commentaries; see Cowel’s 
Law Dict. and Todd's Johnson. F. abdiance, in the phrase ‘droit 
en abéiance; a right in abeyance, or which is suspended (Roque- 
fort). =F. prefix a- (= Lat. ad) ; and béiance, expectation, a form not 
found, but consistent with the F. déant, gaping, pres. pt. of obs. 
verb béer (mod. Ε΄. bayer), to gape, to expect anxiously. —Lat. ad; 
and badare, to gape, to open the mouth, used by Isidore of Seville; 
see Brachet, s.v. bayer, The word badare is probably onomato- 
poetic; see Abash. 

‘ABHOR, to shrink from with terror. (L.) Shak. has it fre- 
quently. It occurs in Lord Surrey’s translation of Virgil, Ὁ. ii; cf. 
“quanquam animus meminisse horret;’ Aen. ii, 12,—Lat, abhorrere, 
to shrink from,—Lat, αὖ, from; and horrere, to bristle (with fear). 
See Horrid. Der. abhorr-ent, abhorr-ence. 

ABIDE (1), to wait for. (E.) Μ. Ε- abiden, Chaucer, C.T. Group 
E, 757, 1106; and in commion use.= A. S, dbidan, Grein, i. 12.—A.S. 
Prefix d-, equivalent to G. er, Goth. us; and bidan, to bide. + Goth. 
swbeidan, to expect. See Bide. Der. abid-ing ; abode, formed by 
variation of the root-vowel, the Α. 8. & g into d, which answers 
to the mod. E. long 0; March, A.S. Gram,, sect. 230. 

ABIDE (3), to suffer for a thing. (E.)” a We find in Shak, 
“lest thou abide it dear,’ Mids. Nt. Dream, 175; where the first 


auncegay Abyen it ful soure;? Chaucer, C. Τ᾿, 
Group B, 2011 (1. 13751). This verb abyen is also spelt 


abiggen, and is extremely common in Middle English ; see examples 
in Mitzner and Stratmann. Its Re tense is aboughée, and we still 
preserveit, in a reversed form, in the modem to buy γ. Hence 


off 

‘lest thou abide it dear’ signifies ‘lest thou have to Z, it off dearly? 
i.e, lest thou have to pay dearly for it.=A.S. dbicgan, to pay for. 
‘Gif friman wid fries mannes wif gelige’, his wergelde dbicge’ = 
Ifa free man lie with a freeman's wife, let him pay for it with his 
wergeld; Laws of King Athelbirht, 31; pr. in Thorpe’s Ancient 
Laws of England, i. 1ο..-- Α. 8, d-, prefix, probably cognate with the 
Goth. us- (unless the prefix is a-, and is short for a/-, put for of, i.e. 
off); and A.S. bicgan, to buy. See Buy. 

ABJECT, mean; (L.) ‘Shak, has it several times, 
and once the subst. abjéets, Rich. III, i. 1.106. It was formerly used 
also as a verb. ‘Almighty God abjected Saul, that he shulde no more 
reigne ouer Israel;’ Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. ii. 6. im Lat. 
αὐ είν, cast away. pp. of abiicere, to cast away. =Lat. ab; and iacere, 
tocast.  @ The Lat. iacere, according to Curtius, vol. ii. p. 59, ‘can 
hardly be separated from Gk. ἰάπτειν, to throw.’ Fick suggests that 
the ἡ jah, quick, and jagen, to hunt, are from the same root; see 
Yacht. Der, abjectty, abject-ion, abject-ness, abjects (pl. sb.). 


whether they were derived from Lat, immediately, or through the 
French. It makes no ultimate difference, and it is easier to consider 
them as from the Latin, unless the evidence is clearly against it. 
Der. abjur-at-ion. 

ABLATIVE, taking away. (L.) Grammatical. =Lat. ablatinus, 
the name of a case, = Lat. ab, from ; and Jatwm, to bear, used as active 
supine of fero, but from a different root. Latum is from an older 
form datum, from O. Lat. tulere, to lift; cf. Lat. tollere. The cor- 

ling Gk. form is τλητόε, endured, from τλάειν, to endure. Co- 

licate words are tolerate and the Middle Eng. thole, to endure. See 
Tolerate. ‘We leam from a fragment of Casar’s work, De 
Analogié, that he was the inventor of the term ablative in Latin. The 
word never occurs before ;’ Max Miiller, Lectures, i. 118 (8th edit.). 

ABLAZE, on fire. (E.) For on blaze, i.e.inablaze. The Α. 5. and 
Mid. r. on commonly has the sense of in. See Abed, and Blase. 

having power; skilful, (F.,=L.) M.E. able, Chaucer, 
Prol. 584.<0. F. /abile, able, of which Roquefort gives the forms 
abel, able. Lat. habilis, easy to handle, active. Lat. habere, to have, 
to hold. . The spelling able is also found, as, e.g. in Sir Thomas 
More, Dialogue conceming Heresies, Ὁ, iii, c. 16; also habilitie, R. 
Ascham, The Schoolmaster, ed. 1570, leaf 19 (ed. Arber, p. 
Der. abl-y, abil-inty (from Lat. acc. habilitatem, from habilitas). 

ABLUTION, a washing. (L.) Used by Bp. Taylor (R.) From 
Lat. acc, ablutionem.= Lat, abluere, to wash away.—Lat. ab, away ; 
and Iwere, to wash. + Gk. λούειν, for λοέειν, to wash. = 4/LU, to ‘wash : 
Fick, ii. 223, Cf. Lat. lavare, to wash. 

ABNEGATS, to deny. (L.) Used by Knox and Sir E. Sandys 
(R.)= Lat. abnegare, to deny.= Lat. ab, from, away ; and negare, to 
deny, See Negation. Der. abnegat-ion. 

}OARD, on board. (Ε.) For on board. ‘And stode on borde 
baroun and knight To help king Richard for to fyght;’ Richard 
i Ber, Met. Romances, 
ling. (E.) The M.E. abood almost always has 
the sense of ‘delay’ or ‘abiding ;” see Chaucer, C. T. 967. Older 
form abad, Barbour’s Bruce, i142. See Abide (1). 

ABOLISH, to annul. (F.,=L.) Used by Hall, Henry VIII. 
an, 28, who has the unnecessary spelling abholish, just as abominate 
was also once written abhominate. =F. abolir ; (for the ending -sh see 
remarks on Abash,) = Lat. abolere, to annul. 4 The etymology of 
abolere is not clear; Fick (ii. 47) compares it with Gk. ἀπόλλυναι, to 
destroy, thus making Lat. olere=Gk. ὄλλυναι, to destroy, Mr. Wedg- 
wood suggests that abolescere means to grow old, to perish, from the 
root al, to grow, for which see Fick, i. 499. | Benfey refers both 
ὄλλυναι and ὄρνυναι (as well as Lat. olere and oriri) to the same root 
as Skt. ri, to go, to rise, to hurt, ἃς. See the various roots of the 
form ar in Fick, i.19. ‘Der. abol-it-ion, abol-it-ion-ist. 

ABOMINATS, to hate. (L.) The verb is in Levins, 4.0. 1570. 
Wyclit abomynable, Titus, i.16 ; spelt abhominable, Gower, C. A. 
i, 263; ili. 204.—=Lat. abominari, to dislike ; lit. to turn away from = 
thing that is of ill omen; (for the ending -ate, see note to Adbreviate.) 
=Lat. ab, from ; and omen, a portent. See Omen. Der. abomin-able, 

ABORTION, an untimely birth. (L.) Abortion occurs in Hake- 
will’s Apology, p. 317 (R.) Shak. has abortive, L. L. L. i. 1. 104.— 
Lat. acc. abortionem, from abortio. Lat. abortus, pp. of aboriri, to 
fail, Lat. ab, from, away ; and oriri, to arise, grow. + Gk. ὄρνυμι, 1 
excite (root ὀρ). + Skt. rincmi, I raise myself, I excite (root ar).= 
WAR, to arise, grow. See Curtius, i. 432; Fick, i, το. From the 
same root, abort-ive, 

ABOUND, to overflow, to be plentiful. (F..—L.) M.E. abound- 
en, Wyclif, 2 Cor. ix. Also spelt habunden, as in Chaucer's trans- 
lation of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 43 p. 41,1. 1073.~0. F. (and mod. F.) 
abonder.= Lat. abundare, to overflow.=Lat. ab; and wada, ἃ wave, 
See Undulate. Der. abund-ance, abund-ant, abund-ant-ly. 

ABOUT, around, concerning. (E.)_M.E, abuten, Ormulum, 4084: 
later, abouten, aboute,= A. S, dbtitan ; as in ‘dbitan bone munt’ = around 
the mountain, Exod, xix. 12, a, Here the prefix d- is short for 
an-, the older form (as well as a later form) of on; and we accord- 
ingly find also the form onbsitan, Genesis, ii. 11. [A commoner A.S. 
form was ymbican, but here the prefix is different, viz. ymb, about, 
corresponding to Ger. um.] B. The word dbétan is itself a com- 
pound of be, ty, ‘and «fan, outward. ‘Thus the word is resolved into 
on-be-titan, on (that which is) by (the) outside. γ. Again μαπ, 
‘outward, outside, is an adverb formed from the prep. dt, out. See 


go> By, τὰ Out. The words abaft and above) haye been>simi- 


ABOVE. 


larly resolved into onby-aft and onby-ove(r). See Abaft, Abov 
“1 Similiar forms are found in Old Friesic, where abyfa is deducible 
from an-bi-efta; abuppa (above), from an-bi-uppa; and abuta (about), 
from an-bi-uta, 

ABOVE, over. (E.) Μ. Ε. abufen, Ormulum, 6438; later, bowen: 
above. A.S, dbiifan, A.S. Chron. an. 1090.—A.S. az, on; be, by; and 
Wen, upward; the full form betifan actually occurs i in the Laws of 
Athelstan, in Wilkins, p.63. See About. The word tifan is exactly 
‘equivalent to the cognate G: oben, and is an extended or adverbial 
form from the Goth, uf, which is connected with E. up. See On, 
By, and Up. Cf. Du. boven, above. 

)E, to scrape off, (L.) In Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 1731.—Lat. 
abradere, to scrape off, pp. abrasus. = Lat. ab, off; and radere, to scrape. 
See Rase. Der. abrase, pp. in Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, Act v. 


sc. 3, descr. of Apheleia; abras-ion. 

“‘ABREAST, dde by side. () In Shak. Hen. V, iv.6.17. ‘The 
prefix is for an, Μ. Ε. form of on} cf. abed, asleep, &c. 

HH, to shorten, (F.,~L.) ME, abregen, abrege; Hari 

pole, Pricke of Conscience, 4571 ; also abregge, Chaucer, C. T. 3001. 

=0.F. abrevier (Burguy); also. spelt abrever, abbregier, ier, 

obrigier (Roquefort). = Lat. abbreviare, to shorten. Der. abridge-ment. 
Doublet, abbreviate, 4. v. 

ABROACH, TO SET, to broach. (Hybrid; E.andF.) M.E. 
setten abrocke, Gower, C. A. ii, 183. For atten on brock cf.“ to vet on 
fire’ From E. on; and O.F. broche, sant 9 

ABEO. M. roup F, 

δ 
bawme thurghe his brayn 
8780. ΜῈ brod, brood is the mod. broad, 

ABROG. L.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 2. 55. 
t. abrogare, to repeal a law; (for 
the ending -ate see note on Abbreviate.)=Lat. ab, off, away; and 
τα, to as, to propose a law. gation. ‘Der. abrogat-ion. 

broker of, short, rough. (L). Shak. 1 Hea, VL ils, 
30.—Lat. abruptus, broken off, 


. of abrumpere, to break off. Lat. 
ab; and nd rumpere, to break. See Rupture. Der. abrupt-ly, abrupt- 


mess; t, $b., as in Milton, P. L. ii. 
ΔΑ ΒΟΒΗΘΟΣ τοῖο CL) Le Kenai oi, ἀγα, τ κε, abscess, a 


going away, a gathering of humours into one mass. =Lat, abscedere, 
to go away; pp. abscessus.—Lat. abs, away; and cedere, to go. See 


‘ABSCIND, to cut off. (L.)_ Bp. Taylor has the derivative ab- 
scission, Sermons, vol. ii.s.13. The verb occurs in Johnson's Rambler, 
no, 90. —Lat. abscindere, to cut off. Lat. ab, off; and scindere, to cut. 
Scindere (pt. t. scidi) is a nasalised form of SKID, to cleave, which ap- 
Bears also in Gk, σχίζεν, Skt. eth, to cut; "Fick, i. 237. Der. 


Abscission, from 

ABSCOND, to foie ron from, go into hing, gC Blackstone, Com- 
ment. b. iv. ©. 24. Lat. abscondere, to hic it. abs, away; and 
eondere, to lay up, to hide, = Lat. con-=cum, together ; and -dere, to 
pot; from DHA, to put, set, place. See Curtius, i. 316. 

, being away. (L.) Wyclif, Philip. i. 27. [The sb. 
absence, which occurs in Chaucer, Kn, Ta. 381, is not directly from 
the Latin, but through F. absence, which is Lat. absentia.) = Lat, ab- 
sentem, acc. case of absens, absent, pres. pt. of abesse, to be away.— 
Lat. ab, away, and sens, being, mich a Detter division of the word 

abs-ens ; cf. prasens, present. it. sens, being, is cognate 
with Skt. sant, being, and Gk. ὥν, ὄντον, bein ind even with our 
E. sooth; see Sooth. = 4/AS, to be ; whence Lat. est, he is, Skt. asi, 
he is, Gk. ἔστι, he is, G. ist, E. is; see 16, Thus Lat, sens is short, 
for essens, Essence. The Lat, ens is short for sens. See 
Entity. | Der. absences absent, absent 

ABSOL' complete. (L.) Chaucer has abso- 
Jat; transl, of Boethius, b. ili. pricy 1. 2475. Lat. abslutua, pp. of 
absoluere, to set free. See Absolve, 

ABSOLVE, to set free. (L.) In Shak, Henry VIII, iii. τ. 50. 
The sb. absoluciun is in the Ancren Kile, p, 346. The M. E. form 
of the verb was assoile, taken from the O. French. = Lat. absoluere, to set 
free.— Lat, ab; and soluere, to loosen. See Solve. Der. absolute, 
from the Fm, the pp, able whence absolut-ion, absolut-ory. 

to suck up, imbibe. (L.) Sir'T. More has absorpt as a 
pt participle, Works, p. 267¢ (R.)—Lat. absorbere, to suck up.— 
ob, off, away ; and sorbere, to suck up. + Gk. ῥοφέειν, to sup up. 
=o/SARBH, tosup up; Fick, i. 798; Curtius, i, 368. Der. absorb- 
tit ahrorbent also absorption, absorptive, from the pp. absorptus, 
to refrain from. (F.,=L.) M.E. absteynen; Wyclif, 
1Tim. iv. 3. mts sb. abstinence occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 340. 
. F, abstener (Roquefort) ; cf. mod. Ε΄. abstenir.— Lat, abstinere, to 
t. abs, from; and tenere, to hold. Cf.Skt. tan, to stretch. 
=¥TAN, to stretch, ‘See Tenable. Der. abstin-ent, abstr 
from Lat. abstin-ere ; and abstens-ion, from the pp. abstens-ws, 


hein, ὃς Tot, Grou 


in-ence, 


z 


ACCENT. 


3 as a verb, to separate, draw away 
from. ΟΝ Shak. has the sb. abstract, All's Well, iv. 3.39. The pp. 
abstracted is in Milton, P. L. ix. 463. ‘The sb. appears to have been 
first in use. = Lat, abstractus, Tridhawn, separated, pp. of abstrahere, 
to draw away.—Lat. abs, from; and trakere, to draw. See ‘Trace, 
‘Tract. Der. abstract-ed, tio, 

ABSTRUSE, difficult, out of the way. (L.) In Milton, P. L. 
viii. 40.—Lat. abstrusus, concealed, difficult, pp. of abstrudere, to 
thrust aside, to conceal. = Lat. abs, away ; and rudere, to thrust. The 
Lat. trudere'is cognate with Goth. thriutan, to vex, harass, and A. 8. 
predtian, to vex, to threaten; and, consequently, with E. chreafen. 
See Threaten. Der, abstrusely, abstruse-ness, 

ABSUED, ridiculous. (L.) ἴα Shak. 1 Hen. VI, v, 5. 137.—Lat. 
absurdus, contrary to reason, inharmonious, = Lat. αὖ, away ; and sur- 
dus, indistinct, harsh-sounding ; also, deaf. Perhaps αὐμιγάμε was, 
originally, a mere intensive of surdus, in the sense of harsh-sounding. 
See Burd. Der. absurd-ity, absurd-ness, 

ABUNDANCE, plenty. (F., 

Luke, xii. 15.=0. F. abondance. 

‘ABUSE, to use amiss. ( 
the S 


CT, ἃ summat 


-L) M.E. abusen; the pp. abused, 
ttish romance of Lancelot of the Laik, 


ABUT, to proj 
Shak. speaks of 
ies Whose high, upreartd, and abuiting fronts The perilous narrow 
ocean parts asunder;” Prol. to Hen. V, 1. 21.0. F. abouter (Roque- 
fort), of which an older form would be aboter ; mod. F, abouter, to 
arrive at, tend to; orig. to thrust towards. [The mod. F. aboutir, to 
an at, evidently rests its meaning on the bout an end, . but this 
loes not affect the etymol .F. a, prefix = Lat. ad; and boter, 
ush, thrust, ‘at pages Der. abut-ment, which is that 
wah be bears the * thrust’ of an arch ; cf. buttress, a support; but see 
juttress. 

ABYES, a bottomless gulf. (Gk.) 
Ρ. i, at, &c.—Lat. abyssus, a bottomless gulf, borrowed from 
Get = Gk. ἄβυσσον, bottomless, = Gk. d-, negative Prefix; and βυσσόε, 
depth, akin to βυθόν and 8460s, depth ; from βαθύν, de q Fick, 
i, 088, connects βαθύν with Lat. fodere, to dig; but Curtius rejects 
this and compares it with Skt. gambhan, depth, gabhiras, deep, and 
with Skt. gdh, ta dip oneselve, to bathe. Der. abys-m, abys-m-al. 

‘The etymology of abysm is traced by Brachet, s.v. abime. It is 
from O. Ε΄ abisme; from a Low Lat. abyssimus, a superlative form, 


t towards, to converge to, be ioe a (F..=G.) 
land and France as being ‘two mighty monarch- 


Very frequent in Milton, 


denoting the lowest depth. 

ACACIA, a kind of (Gk.) Described by Dioscorides as a 
useful ast Ὁ thor, yielding ἃ white transparent gum; a de- 
scription which applies to the gum-arabic trees of t= Lat. 


acacia, borrowed from Gk, = Gk. deaxia, the thomy Egyptian acacia, 
Gk. ἀκίε, a point, thorn.=4/AK, to pierce. See Acute. 
ACAD! +8 school, asociety. (F..—GK.) Shak. has academes, 
pl, L. L. L. i, 1.13; iv. 3. 303; and Milton, speaks of ‘the olive 
grove of Academe, Plato's retirement ;’ P. R. iv. 244. [This form is 
more directly from the Latin.) Burton says ‘affliction is a school 
or or academy τ᾽ ‘Anat. of Melancholy, p. 717 (Todd's Johnson).=F, 
lémie, Lat. academia, borrowed from Gk.=Gk. ἀκαδήμεια, a 
famsiom near Athens where Plato taught, so named from ‘ihe 
Academus. Der. academ-i¢, academ-ic-al, academ-ic-ian, 
ACCEDE, to come to terms, agree to. (L.) The verb is not in 
it τε but the sb. access is common in Shak. and Milton. In 
Eng. we have accesse in the sense of a sudden accession of fever 
ἐς, a fever-fit; as in Lydgate’s Complaint of the Black Knight, 
ἣν 136. This is a French use of the word.—Lat. accedere, to come 
towards, assent to; also spelt adcedere; pp. accessus.— Lat. ad, to; 
and cedere, to come, go, yield, See Code. Der. access, axcess-ary, 
access-ible, access-ion, access-or-y ; all from the pp. accessus, 
ACCELERATE, to hasten. (1.) ‘To accelerate or spede his 
iomey;’ Hall, Hen. IV, an. 31 (R.)=Lat. ακείεγαε, to hasten ; (for 
the ending -ate, see note on Adbreviate.) = Lat. ac-(=ad); and celer- 
are, to hasten. = Lat. celer, quick.4+Gk. κέλην, a race-horse. = 4/KAL, 
to drive, impel; of. Skt. dal, to drive, Fick, i 5273 Curtius, i. 179. 
Der. accelerat-ion, accelerat-ive. 
"ACCENT, a tone. (L.) Shak, 1, L. Liv. a, 124.= Lat. accentus, 


6 ACCEPT. 


‘an accent.=Lat. ac (=ad); and cantus, ἃ singing. Lat. canere, to 
sing, pp. cantus.—4/KAN, to sound, Fick, i. 517; whence also E, 
hen. See Hen. — Der. accent-w-al, accent-u-ate, accent-u-at-ion, 
ACCEPT, to receive. (L.) _M.E. accepten, Wyclif, Rom. iv. 6.— 
Lat. acceptare, to receive; a frequentative form.—Lat. accipere, to 
receive. = Lat. ac- (=ad); and capere, to take. It is not easy to say 
‘whether capere is cognate with E. heave (Curtius) or with E. have (Fick). 
Der. gecep ale accept-able-ness, accept-at-ion, accept-ance, accept-er. 
ACCESS, ACCESSARY ; see Accede. 
ACCIDENT, a chance event. (L.) In Chaucer, C. T. 8483.— 
1g, pres. pt.— Lat, accidere, 
See Chance. 


Lat. accident-, stem of accidens, happenit 
to happen.—Lat. ac (=ad); and cadere, to fall. 
Der. accident-al; also accidence (French ; from Lat. accident-ia). 

ACCLAIM, to shout at. (L.) In Milton four times, but only as 
asb.; P.L. ii. 520; iii. 307; x. 455; P. R. ii, 235. The word 
acclaiming is used by Bp. Hall, Contemplations, b. iv. c. 25. § 4 
(R.) [The word is formed on a French model (cf. dlaim from Ὁ. F. 
elaimer), but from the Latin.]=Lat. acclamare, to cry out at.=Lat. 
ac- (mad); and clamare, to cry out, exclaim,’ See . Der. 
acclam-at-ion, from pp. of Lat. acclamare, 

AC , an upward slope. ( Used by Ray, On the 
Creation (R.)=Lat, acc. accliuitatem, from nom, aceliuitas, a ste 
ness; whence acclivity is formed in imitation of a F, model: the 
suffix -ty answers to F. ~2, from Lat, -tatem,=Lat.ac- (=ad); and 
-<livitas, a slope, a word which does not occur except in compounds. 
= Lat. clivus, a hill, sloping ground ; properly, sloping.=4/KLI, to 
lean, slope; whence also "πὴ inclinare, to incline, Gk. κλίνειν, to 
E. lean. See Lean, and Incline, See also Declivity. 
ACCOMMODATE, to adapt, suit. (L.) Shak. Lear, iv.6. 81. 
Lat. accommodare, to fit, adapt; for the ending -ate, see note on 
Abbreviate, Lat. ac- (= ad); and commodare, to fit.= Lat. commodus, 
fit, commodious. See Commodious and Mode. Der. accommod- 
‘at-ion, accommod-at-ing. 

ACCOMPANY, to attend. (F.,=L.)_ Sir. T. Wyat has it in his 
“Complaint of the Absence of his Love’ (R.) =O. Ε΄ acompaignier, 
to associate with.=F.a=Lat.ad; and O.F. compaignier, compaigner, 
eumpagner, to associate with. =O. F. compaignie, cumpanie, association, 
company. See Company. Der. ace j-ment. 

ACCOMPLICE, an sssociate, esp. in crime, (F,<L.) Shak. 
1 Hen. VI, v. 2.9. An extension (by prefixing either F. a or Lat. ac- 
ad) of the older form complice.=¥. complice, ‘a complice, confeder- 
ate, companion in a lewd action ;’ Cot.=Lat. acc. complicem, from 
nom. complex, an accomplice, lit. interwoven. = Lat. com- (for cum), 
together; and plicare, to fold. See Complex. 

.CCOMPLISH, to complete. (F.,.=L.) Μ. E. accomplisen, in 
Chaucer's Tale of Melibeus(Six-text, Group B, 2322).—O. F. acomplir, 
to complete; (for the ending -ish, see note to Abash.)=Lat. ad, to; 
and complere, to fulfil, complete. ‘See Complete. Der. accomplish- 
able, accomplish-ed, accomplish-ment. 

ACCOED, to grant; to agree. (F.,.=L.) M.E. accorden, to 

¢; Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 2137; and still earlier, viz. in Rob. 
of Glouc. pp. 237, 309 (R.) and in K, ‘Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1. 148. 

“OF. to agree, Low Lat. accordare, to agree, used in much 
the same way as Lat. concordare, and similarly formed. = Lat, ac-=ad, 
to, i.e. in agreement with; and cordem, acc. of cor, the heart. Cf. E. 
concord, discord. The Lat. cor is cognate with E. Heart, q.v. Der. 
accordance, accord-ing, according-ly, accord-ant, accord-ant-ly ; also ac- 
cord-ion, from its pleasing sound. 

ACCOST, to address. (F.,=L.) Shak. Tw. Nt.i. 3. 52, which 
see. =F, accoster, ‘to accoast, or join side to side;’ Cot.—Lat. ac- 
eostare, which occurs in the Acta Sanctorum, iii, Apr. 523 (Brachet). 
Lat. ac-= ad; and costa, a rib; so that accostare means to join side 
to side, in accordance with Cotgrave's explanation. See Coast. 

ACCOUNT, to reckon, value, (F.,.=L.) M.E. accompten, ac 
counten. In Gower, C. A. iii. 298, we find accompteth written, but it 
rhymes with surmormieth. The pl. sb. accountes, i.e. accounts, occurs 
in Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 135 =O. F. aconter (Burguy) 
and acompter (Roquefort); the double forms being still preserved in F, 
compter conter, which are doublets.—F. a, prefix =Lat. ad; and 
conter, oF compter, to count.— Lat. computare, to compute, count. See 
Count. Der. account, sb., account-able, account-able-ness, account-ant, 

‘ACCOUTRE, to equip. (F.,=L.?) Shak. has accoutred, Jul. 
Cues. i. 2. 105.=F. accoutrer, accoustrer. Cotgrave gives both forms, 
and explains accoustrer by ‘to cloath, dress, apparell, attire, array, 
deck, trim.’ Marked by Brachet ‘ origin unknown,’ The most 
likely guess is that which connects it with the O. F, ‘ coustenr, coustre, 
coutre,’ the sexton or sacristan of a church (Roquefort). One of the 
sacristan’s duties was to have charge of the sacred vestments, whence 
the notion of dressing may have arisen. If this be right, we may 
further suppose the Ὁ. F. cousteur or coustre to be ἃ corruption of 


ACHIEVE. 


> a church. Custos seems to have been corrupted into evsfor, as shewn 


by the existence of the fem. form custrix, which see in Ducange. 
From_custorem was formed the O. F. coustevr, Custor seems to 
have been further corrupted into custer, which would give the form 
coustre, like maistre from magister ; this also accounts for G. hiister, a 
sacristan. In this view, coustrer would mean to act as sacristan, to 
keep the sacred vestments, and hence, to invest. Der. accoutre-ment. 

ACCREDIT, to give credit to. (F..—L.) Not in early use. In 
Cowper, Letter 43 (R.) =F. aceréditer, to accredit ; formed from the 
sb. erédit, credit. See Credit, Creed, 

ACCRETION, an increase, (L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Er- 
rors, Ὁ. ii. c. 1. § 13 (R.)= Lat, acc. aceretionem, from nom, accretio. 
Lat. accrescere, pp. accretus, to From, increase. = Lat, ac- for ad, to; 
and crescere, to grow. See δ, Der. accret-ive; and see 


accrue. 

ACCRUE, to grow to, to come to in the way of increase. (F.,—L.) 
Spenser, F. Ὁ. iv. 6, 18, has both decrewed, decreased, and accrewed, 
increased or gathered. —O. Ε΄ ‘accreu, growne, increased, enlarged, 
augmented, amplified ;’ Cot. ‘The E. word must have been borrowed 
from this, and tured into a verb.=O. F. accroistre (Cotgrave), now 
acerottre, to increase, enlarge ; of which accreu (aceru) is the pp. = Lat. 
ξεύρω to enlarge.=Lat, ac- =ad, to; and crescere, to grow. See 
above. 

ACCUMULATE, to amass. (L.) Hall has accumulated; Hen. 
VII, an. 16 (R.)—Lat. aceumulare, to amass; for the ending -ate see 
note to Abbreviate.m Lat. ac- =ad; and cumulare, to heap up.— 
Lat. ewmulus, aheap. See Cumulate. Der. accumulation, accumul- 


ative. 

ACCURATE, exact. (L.) _ Used by Bishop Taylor, Artificial 
Handsomeness, p. 19; Todd. =Lat. accuratus, studied ; pp. of accu- 
rare, to take pains with.—Lat, ac-=ad; and curare, to take care. 
Lat. eure, care, . Der. accurate-ness, accurately; also 
accur-acy, answering (nearly) to Lat, accuratio, 

ACCURSED, cursed, wicked. (E.) The spelling with a double 
¢ is wrong, and due to the frequency of the use of ac-=Lat, ad 
as a prefix. Μ, Ε. acorsien, acursien, ‘Ye shule ... acursi alle 
fistinge ;’ Owl and Nightingale, 1701 ; acorsy, Rob. of Glouc. p. 
296.—A.S. d-, intens, prefix=G. er- =Goth, us-; and cursian, to 
curse. See Curse. 

ACCUSE, to lay to one’s charge. (F,=<L.) Chaucer has ac- 
cused, accusyng, and accusours, all in the same passage ; see his tr. of 

Ἔ. 


Boethius, b.i. pr. 4,1. 334.—F. aceuser.= Lat. accwsare, to criminate, 
lay to one’s = Lat. ac-oad; and causa, a suit at law, ἃ cause. 
See Cause. Der. accus-able, accus-at-ion, accus-al-ory, accus-er, accus~ 


at-ive (the name of the case expressing the subject governed by a trans- 
itive verb). 

ACCUSTOM, to render familiar. (F,=L.) ‘He was euer ax 
customed γ᾽ Hall, Hen. V, an. 5. [The sb. accustomaunce, custom, oc- 
curs in a'poem of the 1 sth century, called ‘Chaucer's Dream,’l. 256.) 
=0.F. estre acostumd, to be accustomed to a thing. =F. prefix a= 
Lat. ad; and Ο. F. costume, cousiume, coustome, a custom.—= Lat. consue- 
tudinem, acc. of consuetudo, custom. See Custom. 

ACE, the ‘one’ of cards or dice. (F.,—L.) 


E. as, Chaucer, 


CT. “4 14570.-- 0.F. as, an ace.=Lat. as, a unit,—Gk, ἄν, said 
to be the Tarentine pronunciation of Gk. εἶς, one; and thus cognate 
with E. one, Sce One 


8. 
ACEPHALOUS, yithout a head. (ck) Modem. = Gk. ἀκέφ- 
‘dos, the βᾶπις, --ΟΚ. ἀ-, privative; an the head, cognate 
with E. heod. See Hosa? ams “on 
ACERBITY, bittemess. (F.—L.) Used by Bacon, On Amend- 
ing the Laws; Works, vol. fi. p. 542 (R.)=F. acerbité, ‘acer 
sharpnesse, sourenesse ;’ Cot. Lat. acerbitatem, acc. of acerbitas, bi 
temness. = Lat. acerbus, bitter. Lat. acer, sharp, acrid. See Acrid. 
ACHE, a severe pain. (E.) α. The spelling ackeis a falsified one, 
due to the attempt to connect it more closely with the Gk. xox, which 
is only remotely related to it. In old authors it is spelt ake. ‘Ake, 
or ache, or akynge, dolor ;’ Prompt. Parv. 8 ‘That the word is truly 
English is best seen from the fact that the M. E. aken, to ache, was a 
strong verb, forming its past tense as ook, of, pl. coke, oke, oken. ‘She 
saide her hede ofe’ [better spelt oot, pron. oak]; The Knight of La 
Tour, ed. Wright, p.8. ‘Thauh alle my fyngres oken;’ P. Plow- 
man, C. xx. 169..- Α. 5. ace, an ake, ἃ p: eal pact sdr and se ace 
conwacg éléded wees’ = all the sore and the ake were taken away; Beda, 
5. 3. 4 (Bosworth), 4 The connection with the Gk. ἄχον, obvious 
as it looks, is not after all very certain; for the Gk. x is an E. g, and 
the right corresponding word to doris the Goth. agis, A. 5. ege, mod, 
E. awe, as pointed out both in Fick and Curtins. For the root of 
ἄχοε and awe, see Anguish, Awe. 
.CHIEVE, to accomplish. (Ἐπὶ)  M.E. achewen =acheven, 
performed ;” tr. of Bocthius, b. i. Pr. 4, 


Chaucer has ‘achewed an 


Lat. custos, which was the Med. Latin name for the sacristan of fh 404.=0. F, achever, achiever, to accomplish. Formed from 


ACHROMATIC. 


phrase venir a chef or venir a chief, to come to the end or arrive at 
one’s object.= Lat. ad caput uenire, to come to an end (Brachet). Lat. 
cepa is cognate with E. head. See Chisf, and Hoad. Der. ochieve 


“ACHROMATIC, colourless. (Gk.) Modern and scientific. 
Formed with suffix -ic from Gk. ἀχρώματοε, colourless. = Gk. d-, er 
vative; and χρῶμα, colour. Connected with xpd, the skin, just as Skt. 
πατῶν, coloar, is connected with the root er, fo cover ers ef. χράειν, 
to graze; Curtius, i. 142,251. Ficl 10. χροά, 
Be hide, under the form akravd, from / SKRU; of δ Ered. 
ACKD, sour, sharp. (L.) Bacon speaks of * Ὁ eold and ace} ΠΗ 
Nat. Hist. § 644 (R.) =Lat. acidus, sour. = 4/AK, to pierce ; 
a, to pervade ; E.toegg on, See Egg, verb. Der. acid-ity, acid-ify, 
acid-ul-ate, acid-ul-at-ed, acid-ul-ous. 
ACKNO' FE, to confess, own the knowledge of. (E.) 
Common in Shakespeare, M. E. inowlechen, toacknowledge. ἃ. The 
ed a- is due to the curious fact that there was a Μ. Ε. verb a- 
with the same sense; ex. ‘To mee wold shee neuer atnow That 
yma forany meede Neighed her body,’ Merline, gor, in Percy Folio 
1.450. This aknowen is the A.S. onendwan, to perceive. Hence 
the prefixed a- stands for A.S.on. β. The verb knowlechen is common, 
as.e.g. in Wyclif; ‘he knowelechide and denyede not, and he knowle- 
chide for I am not Christ ;? St. Jobn, i, 20. It appears early in the 
th century, in Hali Meidenhad, p. 9; Legend of St. Katharine, 
Lass. Formed directly from the sb, hnowlech, now spelt nwledge, 
See Knowledge. Der. acknowledg-ment,a hybrid form, with F.st 
ACME, the highest chest point. (Gk) 
written in Gk. Ben foton, veries, sect. headed 
Seriprrsm Catalogu mn Ok d ‘AK, to pierce. 
COLYTE, a servitor. GES )  Cotgrave has ‘ Acolyte, Ae 
ae he that ministers to the priest while he sacrifices or saies mass.” 
Low Lat. acolythus, borrowed from Gk.= Gk. debaowios, a follower. 
=Gk.d., with (akin to Skt. μας, sam, with); and κέλενθοε, a road, way 
s0 that ἀκύλουθοι meant originally ‘a travelling companion.’ The Gk. 
κέλενθοο is cognate with Lat. callis, a path. Fick, i. 43, suggests 


Altopether ἃ Greek word, and 


the #7 KAR, to run; which Curtius i. 1g, doesnot teem to accept 
ACO! }, monk's <L=Gk.) Occurs in 
Ben Jonson, Sejanus, Act. 


) [it may have been borrowed 
directly from ly through the French.] =F. 
κακίω Accmitum, a roost venemous herb, of two prineipall kinds, viz. 
Libbards-bane and Wolf-bane τ᾿ Cot. =Lat. aconifum. = Gk. ἀκόνιτον, 
a plant like monk’s-hood ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. bk. xxvii. c. 3. 41 Pliny 
says it is τὸ called because it grew ἐν deévaus, on ‘steep sharp rocks’ 
(Liddell and Scott).<Gk. ἀκόνη, a whetstone, hone.=4/ AK, to 
pierce; Curtius, i. 161. 

ACORN, the fruit of the oak. (EZ) Chaucer speaks of ‘acornes 
of okes;’ tr. of Boethius, b. ii, met. §, p. 50. -- Α. 8, acern, acirn; 
ecirnw, which occurs in the A.S. version of Gen. xiiii, 11, where the 
exact tm is not clear, though it is applied to some kind of fruit. 
ἘΣ Teel alan, an scom.-+ Dan. ager, an acorn. Da. ale, an acom. 
+G.ccker, the fruit of the oak or beech ; Fick, iii. 8.4 Goth. akrana-, 
fruit, in the comp. akrana-laus, fruitless. =A.S, acer, a field, an acre. 
See Acre. @ The suffix -ern has been changed to-orn, from a notion 
that @cern meant an oakeors, an etymology which is, indeed, still 
carrent. It is remarkable that acorn is related, etymologically, neither 
to oak nor to corn. β, If it be remembered that acre should rather 
be spelt acer or aker (the latter is common in Mid. Eng.), and that 
ecorn should rather be acern or akern, it will be seen that aternis de- 
rived from aker much in the same way as silvern from silver, or wooden 
from wood. Ὑ. The cognate help here. 1. The Icel. akarn 
is derived from abr, a Feld, not from eit, an oak. 2. The Du. aker 
is related to abler, a field, not to eif, an oak; indeed this has been so 
plainly felt that the word now used for ‘acom’ in Dutch is generally 
αἰεὶ. 8. So in German, we have eichel, an acorn, from eiche, an oak, 
field, and stands for dk 


the A. 8. neat. pl. 

a feld. the coun , and a ‘ld. | 
try, and ἄγριον, Wi 

ACO’ Ὁ, relating to sound. (ck 


UE 


Moder and etic. 
-οι. ἀκουστικόε, relating to hearing. «Gk. ἀκούειν, to hear, Con- 


pected by Cartivs and Liddell with the verb κοάιν, to 
(HOF, to perceives Curing, i, 186; Fick, L. 815 ἃ form which 
Probably lost an initials. 4/SKU, to perceive; whence also E, 


ραν “to render known. (F.,=L: acqueynten, 
‘acointen, abointen, * A. αι ὦ παῖς kaowleche toot 


Φ Ancren Riwle, 


αι Parr "Wel aboined mid ot” = well acquainted with you; | 


AD. 7 


218.—0. Εἰ, acointer, acointier, to acquaint with, to 
advise. — Low. Pat adcognitare, to make known; see Brachet.= 
Lat. ad, to; and cognitare * (not used), formed from cognitus, known, 
which is the pp. of cognoscere, to know. =Lat. co- =cum, with; and 
gore (commonly spelt noscere), to know, cognate with E. ἔπιον. 
6 Know. Der. acquaint-ance, acquaint-ance-ship. 
ACQUIESCE, to rest satisfied. (L.) Used by Ben Jonson, New 
Inn, Act iv. sc. 3 (R.)—Lat. acguiescere, to rest, repose in.= Lat. ac- 

sad; and quiescere, to rest.= Lat. guies, rest. See Quiet. Der. 
, γάμο acquiesc-ent, 

CQUIRE, to get, obtain. (L.) Used by Hall, Hen, VIII, an. 
37 () Lat. cepurere, to obtain. Lat, ar ad; and quarere, to 
‘See Query. Der. acquir-able, acguire-ment; also acqui 

sit-ive, acquisit-ive-ness, from acquisitus, pp. of acguirere, 
Tee ‘to set at rest, set free, &c. (F.=L.) ME. acwiten, 
aguyten, to set free, perform a promise. ‘ Uorta acwiten his fere’= 
to release his companion. Ancren Riwie. p. 124; ‘whan it aguyted 
be’=when it shall Be repai Rob. of Glouc. p. 265. =O. F. aguiter, 
to settle a claim. = Low Lat. acguietare, to settle a claim; see Brachet. 

Lat. ac- mad; and quietare, a verb formed from Lat. quietus, dis- 
charged, free. See Quit. Der. acquitt-al, acquitt-ance. 

At afield.(E.) M.E.aker, akre, The pl. akres occurs in Rob. of 
Brunne’s tr. of P. Langtoft, ed. Heame, Ρ. 118... Δ. 5. acer, a field. 
+0. Fries. etter. 4 O. Sax. accar.4 Du. akker. Icel. akr. 4 Swed. 
ker. 4 Dan. ager. + Goth. abrs, + O. H.G. achar, G. acker. 4 Lat. 

ger. + Gk ἄγρον. + Skt. ajra; in all of which languages it means 
eld,’ Whether it meant originally ‘a pasture,’ or (more pro- 
bebly) | a chase’ or hunting-ground (cf. Gk. ἄγρα, the chase), the 
root is, in any case, the same, viz. ¢/AG, to drive; Lat. ag-ere, Skt. 
qj, to drive; Curtius, i, 209; Fick, i. 8. See Act. Der. acre-age, 

"ACRID, tart, sour. κα. Not in ‘eatly use. Bacon has acrimony. 
Nat. Hist. sect. 639 (R.) There is no authority for the form 
acrid, which has Be ‘made (apparently in imitation of acid) by 
adding the suffix -id to the stem acr-, which is the stem of Lat. acer, 

sharp, and appears clearly in the O. Lat. acrus, sharp; see Curtius, 

i. Ne This Ὁ. Lat, form is cognate with Gk. ἄκρον, pointed, Skt. 

«γα, Ῥοϊηιοά, -- ΑΚ, to pierce. See Curtius, as above; Fick, i. 5. 

Der. acrid-ness ; acri-mony, acri-moni-ous, from Lat. acrimonia, sharp- 

ness. Co-radicate words are acid, acerbity, and many others, See 
Egg, verb. 

ACROBAT, a tumbler. (Gk.) Modem. Probably borrowed, in 
the first instance, from F. acrobate.Gk. ἀκροβάτηφ, lit. one who 
walks on tip-toe.—Gk. dxpo-v, a point, neut. of xpos, pointed; and 
Barés, verbal adj. of βαίνειν, to walk, which is cognate with E. come. 
See Acrid, and Come. Der. acrobat-ic, 

‘ACROPOLIS, a citadel. (Gk.) Borrowed from Gk. ἀκρόπολι:, 
a citadel, lit. the upper city.=Gk. ἄκρον, pointed, highest, w peer 
and πόλιν, a city. For ἄκροι, see Acrid. | For πόλιν, see Police, 

BB, cross-wise. (Hybrid.) Surrey, in his Complaint of 
Absence, has ‘armes acrosse.’ (R.) Undoubtedly formed from the 
very common prefix a (short for an, the later form of Α. 5. on), and 
cross; so that across is for on-cross, like abed for on bed. Ido not 
find the full form on-cross, and the word was probably formed by 
analogy. ‘Thus the prefix is English, But the word is a hybrid. 


TOSS. 
SIGHOBTIC, a short poem in which the letters beginning the 
ines spell a word. (Gk.) From Gk. ἀκροστίχιον, an acrostic. Gk, 
Expo-s, pointed, also first ; and στίχιον, dimin, of στίχοε, a row, order, 
line.=/AK, to pierce; and ¢/STIGH, to climb, march, hence 
Gk. verb στείχειν, to march in order. See Acrid and Stirruy 
ACT, a deed. (L.) M.E. act, pl. actes, The pl. actes occurs in 
Chaucer's Freres Tale, C. T. 7068 (misprinted 2068 in Richardson). 
Lat. actum, an act, done, neut. of pp. actus, done. = Lat. agere, 
to do, lit. to drive. + Gk. ἄγειν, to drive. 4 Icel. aka, to drive. ἐν 
Sansk. aj, to drive. =VAG, to drive; Fick, i. 7. Der. act, verb, 
‘whence acting; also (from the pp. actus) ac ct-ion-able, act-ive, 
act-iv-ity, act-or, act-r-ess; also act-wal (Lat, actualis), act-ual-ity ; also 
act-vary (Lat. aetuarius); also act-u-ate (from Low Lat. actuare, to 
erform, put in action). From the same root are exact, react, and a 
large number of other words, such as acre, &c. See Agent. 

ACUMEN, keenness of perception. (L.) It occurs in Selden’s 
Table-Talk, art. Litu: rowed from Lat. acumen, sharpness. 
= AK. to pierce; νη] fence the verb ac-u-ere, to sharpen, ac-u-men, 
sharpness, ae-u-s, 8. ‘needle, with added uv. Cf. Zend aku, a point; 

Fick, ‘Der. acumin-ated, i.e. pointed, from the stem acumin 
‘Cuts, sharp. (L.) Shak. L. L. L. ili. 67.—Lat. acutus, sharp; 
of verb acuere, to sharpen, From the stem ac-u-, which 

Frnm ANE to pers. Set Acumen, Der acue!y, anuenen 
‘AD, prefix; corresponding to Lat. ad, to, cognate with E. at. See 
At. ' @ The Lat. ad offen changes its last letter by assimila- 
tion; becoming ac. before ς, af- before f, ag- before g, al- before ἐ, 


8 ADAGE. 
an- before n, ap- before p. Ex. accord, af-fect, agegregate, al-lude, 


antes, ab pear. 

ADA on saying, proverb. (F.,=L.) Used by Hall; Hen. IV, 
an. 9 (R.) =F. adage, ‘an adage, proverb, old-said saw, witty sayi 
Cot. Lat. adagium, a proverb. Lat. ad, to; and -agium, a saying. 
=/AGH, to say, represented in Latin by the verb aio, 1 say (wit 
Jong a): in Gk. by the verb ἡμί, I say: and in Sanskrit by the root 
ak, to say, whence dha, he said.” Fick, i. 481. 

AMAN'T, a diamond. (F.,.—L.,—Gk.) Adamaunt in Wyclif, 

3 pl. adamauntz, Chaucer, C. T. 1992. [It first occurs 

yhrase ‘adamantines stan;* Hali Meidenhad, p. 37. The 

id. Eng. is both ‘diamond’ and " magnet.’ =O. F. adamant, 

=Lat. adamanta, acc, of adamas,a very hard stone or metal. Gk. 

ἀδάμαε, gen, ἀδάμαντον, a very hard metal, lit. that which is un- 

conquerable.—Gk. ἀ-, privative; and δαμάειν, to conquer, tame, 

cognate with E. came, See Tame. Der. adamant-ine; from Lat. 
adamantinus, Gk, ἀδαμάντινοε. 

ADAPT, to fit, make suitable. (L.) In Ben Jonson's Discoveries; 
sect. headed Lectio, Parnassus, &c.— Lat. adapiare, to fit to.—Lat. 
ad,to; and aptare, to fit, See Apt. Der. adapt-able, adapt-atrion, 

abil-ity, 

yD, to put together, sum up. (L.) M.E. adden, Wyclif has 
addide, Luke, xix.11. Chaucer has added, Prol, to C.T, go1.—Lat. 
addere, to add. Lat. ad, to; and -dere, to put, place; see Abscond. 
Der. add-endum, pl. add-enda, neut. of add-endus, fut. part. pass. of 
Lat. addere; also addit-ion, addit-ion-al, from pp. additus, 

“ADDER, a viper. (E.) |M.E. addere, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 3525 
and again, in P. Plowman, C. xxi. 381, we find ‘in persone of an addere,’ 
where other MSS. have a naddere and a neddere, The word addere is 


identical with naddere, and the two forms are used inter eably 
in Middle English. [There are several similar instances of the loss of 
initial » in English, as in the case of auger, umpire, oran, .8. 


παδτ, nabra, + Goth. παόγο τε πα ΙΝ 
root is not clear; possibly from 4/ NA, to sew, spin, cf. Lat. nere, to 

in, so that the original sense may have been “thread, ‘cord.’ Cf. 
Otd Irish, endthe, 2 thread. ‘See Curtius, i. 393. Wholly unconnected 
with A.S. dior, dor, poison. 

ADDICT, to give oneself upto. (L.) Addicted occurs in Grafton’s 
Chronicles, Hen. VIL, an. 4 (R.)=Lat. addicere, to adjudge, assign; 
pp. addictus.= Lat. ad, to; and dicere, to say, proclaim. See Diction. 
Der. addict-ed-ness, 

ADDLED, diseased, morbid. (E.) Shak. has ‘an addle 
Troilus, i. 2.145. Here addle is a corruption of addled, which 
in use, and occurs in Cowper, Pairing-time Anticipated. Addled 
means " affected with disease,’ the word addle being properly ‘a sub- 
stantive, The form adle, sb, a disease, occurs in the Ormulum, 4801. 
=A.S. ddl, q The original signification of 

Α 


, disease ; Οτείη, i. 16. 
ddl was ‘inflammation,’ and the word was formed by suffix + (for -εί, 
ταῦ from Α. 8. dd, a funeral pile, a buming; cf. M.H.G. eiten, to 
heat, glow, O.H. G. eit, a funeral pile, a fire; Lat. aestus, a glowing 
heat, estas, summer; Gk. αἴϑειν, to bum, αἶθον, a burning ; Skt. edhas, 
edha, wood for fuel, from indh, to kindle; Curtius, i, 310.—4/IDH, 
to kindle; Fick, i. 28. 

ADDEESS, todirect oneself to. (F.,=L.) M.E. adressen. *And 
therapon him hath adressed ; Gower, C. A. ii. 295.—F. adresser, to 
address.=F. a-= Lat. ad; and dresser, to direct, dress. See Dress. 
Der. address, sb. 

ADDUCE, to bring forward, cite. (L.) Bp. Taylor has adduetion 
and adductive ; Of the Real Presence, § 11.— Lat. adducere, to lead to, 
PP. adductus.=Lat. ad, to; and ducere, to lead. See Duke. Der. 
addue-ible ; also adduction, adduct-ive. 

ADEPT, a proficient. (L.) ‘depts, or Adeptists, the obtaining 
sons of art, who are said to have found out the grand elixir, com- 


Curtius, ii. 119. 

ADEQUATE, equal to, sufficient. (L.) It occurs in Hale’s 
Contemplation of Wisdom, and in Johnson's Rambler, No. 17.—Lat. 
adaequatus, made equal to, pp. of adaequare, to make equal to.=Lat. 
ad, to; and aequare, to make equal. Lat. aequus, equal, See Equal, 
De: ately, adequacy. 

ADHERE, to stick fast to. (L.) Shak. has adhere; and Sir T. 


More has adherents, Works, Ὁ. 222.—Lat. adhaerere, to stick to.— 
Lat. ad, to; and haerere, to stick; pp. hassus.=4/GHAIS, to stick ; 
which occurs also in Lithuanian; Fick, i. 576. Der. adher-ence, ad- 
her-ent ; also adhes-ive, adhes-ion, from pp. adhaesus, 


pace 


ADMIRE. 
ADIEU, farewell. (F,=L.) Wri 


ten a diew, Gower, C. A.i. 451. 
=F. ἃ dieu, (I commit you) to God.= Lat. ad devm. 

FX , near to. (L.) It occurs in Lydgate’s Siege of 
‘Thebes, pt. x (R.); see Chaucer's Works, ed. 161, fo. 60 back, col 1- 
= Lat. adiacentem, acc. of adiacens, pres. pt. of adiacere, to lie neat. = 
Lat. ad, to, near; and ἑαρᾶγε, to lie. Iacére is formed from iactre, to 
throw. ' See Jet. Der. adjacency. 

ADJECT, to add to. (L.) Unusual, Faller has adjecting ; 
General Worthies, c, 24. [The derivative adjective is common a8 ἃ 
Frammatical term,] — Lat. adiicere, to lay or put near, pp. adiectus.—= 
Eat. ad, near; and fair, to throw, put. See Jet. “Der. adjection 

jective, 
‘OLN, to lienext to. (F.,=L.) Occurs in Sir T. More's Works, 
p. 40 (R.)=0. F, adjoindre, to adjoin. = Lat. adimgere, to join to; 
PP. adiunefus.=Lat. ad, to; and iungere, to join. See Join. Der. 
junet, adjunct-ive ; both from pp. adiunctus. 

JOURN, to postpone till another day. (F.—L.) ΜῈ. 
clornen (ajornen}, to fx a day, Rob. of Branne's tt. of P. oft, 
P. 309.—0. F. ajorner, ajurner, ly to draw near to day, to dawn. 
ROR ental σὰ sed fone mora of. 0. F. jory jury jc 
originally jorn= Ital. giorno.= Lat. 

See jour'in Brachet, and see Journey, Journal. Der. 


journ-ment. 
SOTaDaR, to decide with respect to, assign. (F.,—L.) M.E. 
adiugen (=adjugen), or better aiugen (=ajugen); Fabyan, an. 1212; 
Grafton, Hen. II, an. 9 (R.) Chaucer has aiuged, tr. of Boethius, 
bk. i. pr. 4, 1.325.—0.F. ajuger, to decide. =O. 
juger, to jadge. See Judge. | @ Since the 
‘Lat. indicare, this word has its doublet in adjudic . 

ADJUDICATE, to adjudge. (L.) See above. Der. adjudicat- 
ion, which occurs in Blackstone's Commentaries, Ὁ, ii. c. 21. 

ADJUNCT. See Adjoin. 

ADJUBE, to charge on oath. (L.) ΤῈ occurs in the Bible of 
1539, 1Sam.c.14. Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Ira, has ‘that horrible 
‘swering of adiuration and coniuration.’= Lat. adiurare, to swear to. 
—Lat. ad, to; and ixrare, to swear. See Abjure.” Der. adjur- 
ation. 

ADJUST, to settle, make right. (F.,.=L.) Ια Addison's trans- 
lation of Ovid’s story of Aglauros. Μ, Ε. aiusten ( =ajusten) in the 
old editions of Chaucer's Boethius, but omitted in Dr. Morns’s edi- 
tion, p. 37, 1. 6; see Richardson.=O.F. ajaster, ajuster, ajouster 
(mod. F. ajouter), to arrange, lit. to put side by side.—Low Lat. 
adiuxtare, to put side by side, ¢.— Lat. ad, to, by; and iuxta, 
near, lit. adjoining or joining to. 4/YUG, to join; whence also Lat. 
iugum, cognate with E. yoke, and iu-n-gere, to join, See Join. Der. 
adjust-ment, adjust-able, J Not to be derived from Lat. iustus. 

‘ADIOTANT, lit, assistant, (L.) _ Richardson cites a passage 
from Shaw's translation of Bacon, Of Julius Cesar. Adjutors occurs 
in Drayton’s Barons’ Wars, and adjuting in Ben Jonson, King's Enter- 
tainment at Welbeck.=Lat. adiulantem, acc. of adiutans, assisting, 
pres. pt. of adiutare, to assist; a secondary form of adiwnare, to assist. 
=Lat. ad, to; and ixuare, to assist, pp. iutus.—4/YU, to guard ; cf. 


Skt. yu, to keep back; Fick, ii, 202. Der. adjutanc-y; and (from 
the vb. adiutare) odjt-or, adjte, From the same root 1s aid, φν. 
᾿ΑΌΜΤΝΊΒ' to minister to. (L.) Administer occurs in The 


Testament of Love, bk. i, and administration in the same, bk. ii (R.) 
=Lat. administrare, to minister to.—Lat. ad, to; and ministrare, to 
minister. See Minister. Der. administrat-ion, administrat-ive, ad- 
ministrat-or ; all from Lat. administrare, 
AD! the commander of a fleet. (F.,—Arabic.) See 
Trench’s Select Glossary, which shews that the term was often ap- 
plied to the leading vessel in a fleet, called in North’s Plutarch the 
‘admiral galley’ Thus Milton speaks of ‘the mast Of some great 
ammiral ;” PL. i, 294. But this is only an abbreviated expression, 
use is correct. B. M.E. admiral, admirald, admirail 
103), oF more often amiral, amirail. Rob. of Glouc. 
has amyrayl, p. 409.—-0.F. amirail, amiral ; also found as amire, 
without the suffix. ‘There is a Low Lat. form amiraldus, formed by 
suffix -aldus (O. F. -ald, F.-aud) from a shorter form amireus. = 
Arabic amir, a prince, an ‘emir;’ see Palmer’s Pers. Dict. p. 51. 
{Hammer derives adiiral from Arabic πέννα δῶν, commanier of 
sea, supposing that the final word Bh has been dropped. | There 
is no reason for this supposition, for which no proof is offered. See 


Max Miller, Lectures, ii. 264, note (8th edition), B, The suffix is 
just the same as in rib-ald, Regin-ald, from Low Lat.-aldus, answering 
to Low G. -wald; see Brachet’s Dict. of French Etym. sect. 1953 
Kitchin’s translation. In King Horn, 1. 89, admirald rhymes with 
bald, bold; and in numerous passages in Middle English, amiral or 
amirail means no more than ‘prince,’ or ‘chief.’ Der. admiral-ty. 
ADMIRE, to wonder at.(F.,—L.) Shak. has ‘admir'ddisorder;? 
Macb. iii. 4.'110,—F. admirer, ‘to wonder, admire, marvel at ;* 


ADMIT. 


‘Cot.—Lat.admirari, to wonder at.—Lat. ad, at ; and mirari, to won. 


der. Mirari is for an older smirari, to wonder at, smile at; cognate 
with Gk. μειδάειν, to smile, Skt. smi, to smile, smera, smiling, and E. 
smirk and smile; Curtius, i, 409. See Smile. Der. admir-able, ad- 
mir-at-ion, admirer, admir-ing-ly. 
ADMIT, to permit to enter. (L.) Fabyan has admytted, admys 

+ sion; Hen, IIT, an. 1261.—Lat. admittere, lit. to send to.—Lat. ad, 
to; and mittere, to send, pp. miss, See Missile. Der. admitt- 
ax, odmitrables » admiss-ible, admiss-ibil-ity, from pp. 


“ADMONIEH, to wan. VE» »= Lat.) M.E. amonesten, so that ad- 
"πὰ ΡΠ ἃ corruption of the older form amonest. “1 amoneste, ot 
lif, 1 Cor. iv.14. ‘This figure amonesteth thee ;” Chau, 
or. ant one ius, b. v. met. 5. ‘He amonesteth (advises) Fed 
‘Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. ‘The sb. amonestement is in an ΟἿ 
Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 28.=0. F. amonester (F. piabioke to 
advise. = Low. Lat. admonitare, afterwards corrupted to admonistare, a 
frequentative of admonere, to advise, formed from the pp. admonitus 
(Brachet).= Lat, ad, to; and monere, to advise, See Moni- 
tion. Der. admonit-ion, admonit-ive, admonit-ory, all fon the pp. 


edmonitus. 
A-DO, to-do, trouble. (E.) M.E. at do, todo. ‘We have othere 
things a do;" Towneley Mysteries, p. 181; and again, « With that 
τον Must we have af do;’ id. p. 237. In course of time the 
Place ai do was shortened to ado, in one word, and regarded as a 
substantive. ‘Ado, or gre esse, sollicitudo;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 
γ. 4 The prep. at is ‘Gand thus prefixed to other infinitives, as αἱ Ὁ 
Seuyn Sages, 3017; ‘That es af say,’ that is to say; H 
wel Dict’s. von See Matmer, Engl. Gram. ii. 2. 58. B. This 
idiom was properly peculiar to Northern English, and is of Scandina- 
vian evident from the fact that the sign of the infinitive 


is at in Yeelandic, Swedish, &c. 

ADOLESCENT, growing g ep. (t (L.) Rich. quotes adolescence 
from Howell, bk. iii. letterg ; and adolescency occurs in Sir T. Elyot's 
Governonr, Ὁ. ii. c. 4.—Lat. adolescentem, acc. of adolescens, pres, Be 
of adolescere, to up.=Lat. ad, to, up; and olescere, to grow, the 

‘inceptive’ form of the shorter alére, to grow; which again is formed 
from alere, to nourish. 4/AL, to nourish ; whence also Icel. ala, to 
produce, nourish, and Goth, alan, to nourish, cherish. The4/AL is 
probably a development of ψ AR, to arise, to grow, seen in Lat. 
αἰγὶ; see Abo? ‘Der. adolescence ; and see adult. 

‘ADOPT, to choose or take to oneself, (L.) Adope occurs in Hall, 
Hen. VII, an. 7. The sb. adopcion is in Wyclif, Romans, c. ὃ; and 
im the Ayenbite of Inwyt, pp. 101, 104, 146.—Lat. adoptare, to adopt, 
choose. Lat. ad, ἰο; an ar, to wish.=/AP, to wish. See 
Option. Der. adopt-ive, 

ADOBE, to worship. ΓΝ See Levins, Manip. Vocabulorum, » Be 
174: edored is in Surrey's Virgil, tr. of Ha. ii. 700. 
adouren in The of the Holy Rood, p. 163, was probably 
taken from the O. F. adourer, generally cut down to aourer.] = Lat. 
adorare, lit. to pray to.=Lat. ad, to; and orare, to pray.=Lat. of, 
oris, the mouth ; cf. Skt. deya, the mouth, asus, vital breath; shewing 


that the probable ification of ¢/ AS, to ‘be, was originally ‘to 
breathe Patina eg Gee jer. ador-at-ion, ador-er, 
ador-able, ador-able-ness, Sing rly. 


ADOBN, to deck. ®, wucer has adorneth, Troilus, fii. 1.— 
Lat. adornare, to deck. t. ad, to, on; and ornare, to deck. Cur- 
tius has no hesitation in stating that here the initial o stands for 
va (or wa), £0 that Lat. ornare is to be connected with Skt. varna, co- 
lour, which is from 4/ WAR (Skt. uri), to cover aver. See Orna- 
ment. Der. adorn-ing, adorn-ment. 
ADOWN, downwar. -) M.E. adune, Havelok, 273; 
μεν τος “-Α. 5. of-diine, lit. off the down or hill. = Α.5. i 
din, a down, hill. See Down; and see Α-, pre! 
ΛΑΒΕΙ͂Ν fon ting at random. (E.) Tate, BL 832. 
drift; as afloat {or on float, ashore for on shore. See Afloat, and 


For 


Der. 


ly, adroit-ness, 
“ADULATION, flattery. (F..=L.) — In Shak. Henry V, iv. 1. 
a71.—F. adwation, ‘adulation, fia tery, fawning,’ &c.; Cotgrave. = 
Lat αὐνϊαίίοιατι, fee ofa adulatio, fatery =Lat. adulari, to flatter, 
rn, BP. adlatys meaning of adulari isto 
falan's dug ios, ce to fawn, which Cartius connects 
mye ies Sees roll (cf. Skt. val, to wag, move to and fro, 
Lat, woluare, to roll). And the 4 WAL, points back to an older 
WAR, to surround, twist about ; Curtius, 1. 447, Fick, i. 212. B. Fic 


ADVERTISE. 9 


‘however, takes ἃ different view of the matter, and identifies the -ai- 
in adulari with Gk, οὐρά, a tai  adulat-or-y. 
ADULT, one grown up. ( ) | Spelt adudte in Sir T. 
Elyot, The Governour, b. ii. δ. "(Behaps through the French, as 
Cotgrave has ‘Adulte, grown to full age.”}= Lat. adultus, grown up, 


pp. of adolescere, to lescent. 

ULE Ath το corrupt Ὁ (Ὁ Sir T. More, Works, p. 636, 
has adulterate as a past participle; but Bp. Taylor writes adulterated, 
On the Real Presence, sect. 10.<Lat. adulterare, to commit adultery, 
to corrupt, falsify.=Lat. adulter, an adulterer, a debaser of money. 
{ofthe last last word I can find no satisfactory etymology.] Der. adulter- 
at-ion; also (from Lat. adulterivm) the words adultery, adulter-er, 
adulter-ess ; and (from Lat. adulter) adulter-ous, adulter-ine. 

ADUMBRATE, to shadow forth. (L.) Adumbrations occurs in 
Sir Τ᾿ Elyot, The Governour, book iii. c. 28. -Ὁ Lat, adumbrare, to cast 
shadow over, = Lat. ad, to, towards, over; and ymbrare, to cast a shar 
dow.=Lat. umbra,a shadow. [Root unknown.) Der. adumbrant 


(from from pres οὲ, adumbrans), adumbrat-ion, 

ANCE, to go Pa (F.=L) [The modem spelling 
is not good; the inserted d is due to the odd mistake of supposing 
that, in the old form avance, the prefix is a-, and represents the Lat. 
ad, The truth is, that the prefix is av-, and represents the Lat. ab. 
The inserted d came in about a.p. 1500, and is found in the Works of 
Sir Τὶ More, who has aduauncement, p. 1369. The older spelling is 
invariably without the d.] M.E. avancen, avauncen, Chaucer 
*auaunced and forthered,’ tr. of Boethips, Ὁ. ii. pr. 4, 1. 39 The 
word is common, and occurs in Rob. of Glouc. p. 77. aqvancer 
(F. avancer), to go before. O. and mod. F, avant, before. Low Lat. 
ab ante, also written abante, before (Brachet). Lat. ab, from ; ante, 
before. See Ante-, and Van. . advancement; and sce below. 

ADVANTAGE, profit. (F,—L.) Properly a state of forward. 
ness or advance, | fThed isa mere wrong insertion, a inadvance (See 
above), and the M.E. form is avantage or avauntage.) ‘Avantage, 
profectus, emolumentum ;’ Prompt. Parv. p.17. Hampole has avan- 
tage, Pricke of Conscience, |. 1012; and it is common.=O. F. and 
mod. F, vantage, formed med by suffix -age from prep. avant, before. 869 
Advance. , advantage-ous-ness, 

ADVENT, op ‘approach. ra ie MLE. aduene, Rob, of Glove. p. 46 
aiso in Ancren Riwle, p. 70.—Lat. aduentus, ἃ coming to, approa 
= Lat. aduenire, ta come to, pp. aduentus, = Lat. ad,to; and wenire, to 
come, me, cognate with E. come, See Come, Der. advent-wal, advente 


“ADVENTURE, ‘an accident, enterprise, (F.,—L.) e older 
spelling is aventure, the F. prefix a- having been sheryan replaced 
bythe ‘corresponding Lat. pre refix ad-.) Sir Τ᾿ More, Works, B διε, 

has adventure as ἃ verb. ‘The old form aventure is often cut down to 
auntre, Rob. of Glouc. has fo auenture at p. 70, but the sb. an aunire 
at p. 64. The sb. aventure, i.e, occurrence, is in the Ancren Riwle, 
Ῥ. 340.—=0. F. and mod. F. aventure, an adventure. Lat. adventurus, 
‘about to happen, of which the fem. aduentura was used as a sb. (res, 
ἃ thing, being understood), and i represented ia Italian by the form 
avventura, = Lat. aduenire, ta come to, happen; fut. part. act. aduentu- 
rus. Lat. ad, to; and uenire, to come, cognate with E. come. See 
Come. Der. adventure, vb., > adventur-ous, adventure 
ous-ness, 

ADVERB, a part of speech. (L.) In Ben Jonson, Eng. Gram~ 
mar, ch, xxi. Used to qualify a verb; and formed from ba. ad, to, 
and uerbum, averb,a word. See Verb. Der. adverb-ial, adverb-ial-ly. 

ADVEESE, opposed to. (F.,—Lat.) M.E.aduerse, Gower has 

‘Whan he fortune fint [finds] aduerse;’ C. A. ii, 116, Aduersite, 
i.e. adversity, occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 194. Chaucer has 
aduersarie, an adversary, C. T. 13610. =O. F. advers, generally avers 
(mod. F. averse), adverse to. = Lat. aduersus, turned towards, contrary, 
= | Goel to; pp. of taduertere, to tum towards. «Lat. ad, to; and uert- 
are, to tun.=4/ WART, to tum; Fick, i, 216. See Towards. 
Der. advers-ary, advers-at-ive, adverse-ness, advers-ity. See below. 

ADVEBT, to tum to, regard. (L.) | Aduert occurs in The Court 
of Love, 1. 150, written about aD. 1500.—Lat. aduertere, to tum to 
wards; see above. Der. adveri-ent, adert-enct, advert-encvy, 

ADVERTISE, to inform, wam. (F,=L.) | Fabyan bas oduert- 
γιά, Hist, c. 83. For the nding, sise, see note at the end of the 
‘article. =O. F. advertir, avertir. ve has ‘Advertir, to inform, 
certifie, advertise, warn, admonish,’= Lat. aduertere, to tum towards, 
advert to. See Advert. [Thus advertise is is realy a donblet of ad- 
vert.) Der. advertiser, advertis-ing ; also advertise-ment, from O. Ἐς, 
advertisement, which see in Cotgrave. δ In this case the ending 
τίμα is not the ΟΚ. τἔζειν, nor even the F.-iser, but a development 
from the mode of sad he tepert the verb avertis which has αὶ has the 

avertiss~ant, and perf. avertiss-ais ; 

‘rench Gram., trans. by Kitchin, p. 131. B. Fence ate also" the 
sh, avertissermsent, formerly advertitsewment, whence E, advertisement, 


10 ADVICE. 


ADVICE, counsel. (F.,=L.) Sir T. More, Works, p. 11 a, has’? 


aduisedly, Fabyan has aduyce, Hen. III, an. 46. Cotgrave has ‘Advis, 
advise, opinion, counsel, sentence, judgment,’ &c. β, But in M. 

Ἑ. and O.F. there is generally no d. Rob. of Glouc. has auys, 2 
144.=0. F. avis, an opinion ; really a compounded word, standing for 
α vis, lit. according to my opinion, or ‘as it seems" to me; which 
would correspond to a Lat. form ad wisum,=Lat. ad, according to; 
and uisum, that which has seemed best, pp. neuter of uidere, to 566. -- 
“7 WID, to know. See Wit. Der. advise (0. F. adviser); advis-able, 
advis-able-ness, advis-ed, advis-ed-ness, advis-er. See below. 

ADVISE, to counsel. (F.,=L.)' The form advise is from O. F. 
adviser, a form given by Cotgrave, and explained to mean ‘ to advi 
mark, heed, consider of,' ἄς. B. But in ‘Middle English, as in O. F., 
the usual form is without the d; though advised occurs in Gower, 
C.A.i.5. The pt. t. avisede occurs in Rob, of Glouc. p. 558, and the 
sb. auys (i.e, advice) in the same, p. 144.—0. F. aviser, to have an 
opinion. =O. F. avis, opinion; see above. 

ADVOCATE, one called on to plead. (Lat.) ‘Be myn adudcat 
in that heyé place ;” Chaucer, Sec. Nun's Ta., Group G, 68.=Lat. 
aduocatus, ἃ common forensic term for a pleader, advocate, one 
‘called to’ the bar, Lat. ad, to; wocatus, called, pp. of uocare, to 
call. See Voice. Der. advocate, verb; advocate-ship; advocacy (F. 
advocat-ie, which see in Cotgrave); also advowee, advowson, for which 
‘see below. 

ADVOWBSON, the right of presentation to a benefice. (F..=L.) 
Occurs in the Statute of Westminster, an.13 Baw. Ic δὲ sce 
Blount's Law Dictionary. Merely borrowed from Ὁ. Ε΄. 
also spelt adwouson ; see Adwouson d’église in Roquefort. ‘The sense 
is patronage, and the corresponding term in Law Lat. is aduocatio 
(see Blount), because the patron was called aduocatus, or in O. F. 
avout, now spelt avowee or advowee in English. Hence advowson is 
derived from Lat. aduocationem, acc. of aduocatio, and advowee is de- 
rived from Lat. aduocatus. See Advocate. 

ADZBE, a cooper's axe. (Ε) Μ. Ε. adse; the pl. adses occurs in 
Palladius on Husbandrie, ed. Lodge, bk. i. 1. 1161; adese, Wyclif, 
Isainh, xliv. 13. = A.S, adesa, adese, an or hatchet; Elfric’s 
Glossary, 25; Beda, Hist. Eccl. iv. 3; Grein, p.1. 1 suspect 
that Α. 5. adesa or adese is nothing but a corruption of an older acesa 
(with hard ¢) or acwesa, and is to be identified with Goth. akwisi, an 
axe, cognate with Lat, ascia (put for acsia) and Gk. ἀξίνη ; in which 
case αὖτε is merely a doublet of axe, See Axe. 

AERIAL, airy, high, lofty. (L.) Milton has aérial, also written 
aéreal, P, L. iii. 445, ¥. 548, Vil. 4423 also aéry, P. L. i. 430, 775. 
Formed, apparently in imitation of ethereal (P. L. i. 25, 70, &.), 
from Lat. aérius, dwelling in the air.=Lat. aér, the air. See 
‘Der. From the same Lat. sb. we have aér-ate, aérify. J The cog- 
nate Gk. word is ἀήρ, whence the Gk. prefix depo-, relative to air, 
appearing in English as aero-. Hence aero-lite, an air-stone, faom 
Gk. λίθον, a stone ; aero-naut, a sailer or sailor in the air, from Gk. 
ναύτην (Lat. nauta) a sailor, which from Gk. vais (Lat. nauis) a ship; 
aero-static, for which see ; ἃς, 

AEBY, lit. an eagle’s nest ; also, a brood οἵ eagles or hawks. (F., 
Scand.) ‘And like an eagle o'er his aery towers ;’ K. John, v. 2. 
149. ‘There is am aery of young children ;’ Hamlet, ii. 2. 354.— 
Ἑ. aire; Cotgrave has ‘Aire, τη. an airie or nest of hawkes.’=Low 
Lat. area, a nest of a bird of prey; of which we find an example in 
Ducange. ‘Aues rapaces . . . exspectant se inuicem aliquando prope 
nidum suum consuetum, qui a quibusdam area dicitur ;’ Fredericus 
II, de Venatu, ‘The word aire is marked as masculine in Cot- 

we, whereas Ε΄ aire, Lat. area, in the ordinary sense of ‘ floor,’ is 

minine. It is sufficiently clear that the Low Lat. area is quite ἃ 
distinct word from the classical Lat. area, and is a mere corruption 
of a term of the chase. Now these terms of the chase are mostly 
Teutonic ; hence Brachet derives this F. aire from the M. H.G. ar 
or are (O. Η. Ο. aro, mod. G. aar, an eagie), and here he is very near 
the mark. . We come still closer by remembering that the Nor- 
mans were, after all, Danes, and that their terms are sometimes 
Scandinavian rather than High German. I should rather suppose, 
then, that the true source is the Icel. ari, an eagle ; and even venture 
to think that the Low Lat. area is a corruption of the Icel. ara-hreidr, 
which is the exact equivalent of aery, as it means an eagle's nest. 
Cleasby and Vigfusson give us ‘ara-hreidr, an eyrie, an eagle's nest! 
‘The word hreidr is our ‘wreath,’ but is used in Icelandic in the 
special sense of ‘bird's nest.’ δ. Cognate with Icel. ari, an eagle, 
are O. H.G. aro, Goth. ara, Swed. dru, A.S. earn, all in the same 
sense, Gk. Spe, a bird; probably from 4/AR, to raise oneself; cf. 
Gk. Sprvvas, Lat. oriri,’ - When fairly imported into English, the 

‘was ingenionsly connected with M. E. ey, an egg, as if the word 
meant an egg-ery ; hence it came to be spelt eyrie or eyry, and to be 
misint sted accordingly. 

ST! Ὁ, tast 


AFFILIATION. 


‘Borrowed from Gk. αἰσθητικόε, perceptive. = Gk, αἰσθάνομαι, αἰσθόμαι, 
I perceive; form which, as Curtius shews (vol. i. p. 483), is ex- 
panded from the older dfw, I hear, cognate with Lat. au-d-ire, to 

jear, and Skt. av, to notice, favour. = 4/AW, to take pleasure in, be 
pleased with; Fick, i, sor. Der. cesthetic-s, aesthetinal. 

APAR, αἱ ἃ distance. (E.) For on far or of far. Either expres- 
sion would become o far, and then a-far; and both are found; but, 
by analogy, the former is more likely to have been the true original ; 
of abed, ‘aueep, &c. Stratmann gives of feor, O. E, Homilies, i. 2475 
afer, Gower, C. ALi. 3143 on ferrum, Gawain, 1575 ; 0 ferrum, Minot. 
29. ‘ar. 

AFFABLE, easy to be addressed. (F.,=L.) Milton has affable, 
P.L. vii. 41; viii. 648.=F. affable, ‘ affable, gentle, curteous, gracious 
in words, of a friendly conversation, easily spoken to, willingly giving 
ear to others ;’ Cot.— Lat. affabilis, easy to be spoken to. = Lat. a/- 
=ad; and fari, to speak — BHA or BHAN, to resound, to speak ; 

i Ὁ] 


Εἰοκ, i 156. See Fable. Der. afabl-y, afability (F. affabilité = Lat. 
affabilitatems, acc. of affabilitas). 
"AFFAIR, business. (F.,=L.) M.E. affere, afere, effer; the pl. 


afferes isin P, Plowman, C. vii,152.Commonest in Nortaern English ; 

spelt effer in Barbour’s Bruce, 1. 161.—0. F. afaire, afeire (and pro- 

ΗΝ $0 written with one /), business; merely the phrase a faire, to 
ὃο, used as a substantive, like ado in English for at do; see Ado. 
O.F. faire = Lat. facere; see below. 

AFFECT, to act upon. (L.) In Shak. it means to love, to like; 
Gent. of Ver. ifi. 1. 82; Antony, i. 3. 71, δίς, The sb. affection 
(formerly affeccioun) is in much earlier use, and common in Chaucer. 
= Lat. affectare, to apply oneself to; frequentative form of afficere, to 
aim at, treat.=Lat. af- ad; and facere, to do, act. See Fact. 
Der. affecired, affect-ed-ness, affact-ing, affect-at-ion, affeet-ion, affect-ion- 
ate, affects ly. Of these, affectation occurs in Ben Jonson, 
Discoveries, sect. headed Periodi, &c, 

‘AFFEER, to confirm. (1 ) Very rare; but it occurs in 
Macbeth, iv. 3. 34; ‘the title is affeer'd’ Blount, in his Law 
Dictionary, plains ‘Affeerers as ‘those that are appointed in court- 
leets upon oath, to settle and moderate the fines of such as have com- 
mitted faults arbitrarily punishable’ Ββ. Blount first suggests an 
impossible derivation from F. offer, but afterwards adds the right 
one, saying, ‘I find in the Customary of Normandy, cap. 20, this 
word affeurer, which the Latin interpreter expresseth by caxare, that 
is, to set the price of a thing, which etymology seems to me the 
best.’ =O.F, afeurer, to fix the price of things officially Barguy).— 


Low Lat. αἱ , to fix the price of a thing; Ducange. (Migne 
adds that ΓΑ O.F. form is afforer, affeurer.)—Lat, af- =ad; and 
forum, ot forus, both of which are used synonymously in Low Latin 


in the sense of ' price;’ the O. F. form of the sb. being fuer or feur, 
which see in Burguy and Roquefort. The classical Latin is forum, 
meaning ‘a market-place,’ also ‘an assize;’ and is also (rarely) written 
Ἄνω. 4 ΠῚ forum be connected, as I suppose, with foris and 
Ἄναι, out of doors (see Fick, i. 640), it is from the same root as E, 
door, See Door. a The change from Lat. o to E, δε is clearly 
seen in Lat, bovem, O.F. buef (mod. F. boeuf), E. beef. The Lat. 

uivalent of affeerer is afforator, also written (by mistake) afferator. 
REF }, trust, marriage-contract. (F.,<L.) [The verb affy 
is perhaps obsolete. It means (1) to trust, confide, Titus Andron. 
i. 473 and (2) to betroth; Tam. of Shrew, iv. 4. 49.] Both affye and 
‘affiance occur in Rob. of Brunne’s tr. of P. Langtoft, pp. 87, 155. 
1. The verb is from 0. F. oper. to trust ih, also spelt afier; which is 
from a- (Lat, ad), and fier, formed from Low Lat. fidare, a late form 
from Lat. fidere, to trust. 2. The sb. is from O. F. afidnce, which is 
compounded of a- (Lat. ad) and fiance, formed from Low Lat. fidantia, 
a pledge, security ; which is from the same Low Lat. fidare, pres. pt. 
| fidans, of which the stem is fidant-. Thus both are reduced to Lat. 
Fidere, to trust. + Gk. πείθειν, to persuade, whence πέποιθα, I trust. 
‘/ BHIDH, perhaps ‘meaning to pledge or oblige; a weakened form 
of ¢/ BHANDH, to bind. See ἃ. So Curtius, i. 325. B. Fick 
also gives ¢/ BHIDH, but assigns to it the idea of ‘await, expect, 
trust,’ and seems to connect it with E. bide. See Bide. Der. 


affiance, verb; affianc-ed. 

AFFIDAVIT, an oath. (L.)_ Properly the Low Lat. affidavit = 
he made oath, 3 p. 5. perf. of affdare, to make oath, pledge. = Lat. 
af =ad; and Low Lat. fidare, to pledge, a late form from fidere, to 
trust. See above. 


TION, assignment of a child to its father. (F.,.=L.) 
The verb affiliate seems to be later than the sb., and the sb. does not 
appear to be in early use, though the corresponding terms in French 
and Latin may long have been in use in the law courts. = F. affiliation, 
explained by Cotgrave as ‘adoption, or an adopting’=Iaw Lat. 
iationem, acc. of affiliatio, ‘an assigning a son to,’ given by Ducange, 


, relating to perception. (Gk.) Modem, | filius, ἃ son. 
@ 


ough he dogs not give ihe verb afilar. Lat. af wad, to; and 


AFFINITY. AFTERWARD. ll 
ῷ 
AFFINITY, nearness of kin, connection, (FL) Fabyan μα frigidare, to chill: Lat. frigidus, cold, frigid. See afrayer in 
ors, Ὁ. 133.—F. affnitd, ‘affinity, kindred, allyance, nearness ;? | Brachet, and see Frigid. © The pp. affrayed, soon contracted 
lem, acc. οἱ fies, nearest. Lat. fii, neat, to affrayd or afraid, wes in τὸ common use that it became a mere 
Bordering upon.=Lat. af ad, near; ΠῚ adjective, wit ‘sense of ‘fearful,’ as at present. 

Tet oumterdy Cont) Δα ger ihe: (e) , Thesote i mae, wd 
to assert ΣΝ, . fermen; Chaucer | a mistake. is A. 8. ἀ-. transitive verb in Mid- 
i meas b. of Brunne’s | summer Nt. Dream, v. 142, ἄς. The old . is not affrighted, but 
fright, as in Chaucer, Nun's Priest’s Tale, 1. 75.-- Α. 5. d/yrhtan, to 

terrify; Grein, i. 19..- Α. 8. d-, prefix, én, Goth. us, and 
intensive force; and fyrhtan, to terrify, though this simple form 
is not used. Α. 5. fyrhto, fright, terror. See Fright. Der. af- 


rig 

doubie f to josalt, lit. to stand front ΝΕ (F. bared ye 
louble f was originally a single one, the being a 
ΜῈ Spouon anna Or 


to insult, ‘That afrontede me foule’= 
who foully insulted mes . Plowman, C. xxiii. 5. ‘The inf. affrownei 
occurs in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 220.--Ο. F. afronter, to confront, 
‘oppose face to face.=O. F. a, to, against; and front, the front ; so 
that a front answers to Lat. ad frontem; cf, Low Lat: affrontare, 
to strike against.=Lat. ad; and front, ace. case of fros, the fore- 
head. See Front. Der. αἱ Fast 
AFLOAT, for os float. (E.) + Now er alle on flote’=now are all 
afloat ; Rob. of Branne's tr. of P, Langtote p. 169. 80 also an flot, 
afloat, in Barbour’s Bruce, ed. Skeat, xiv. 369. + 
igere, to strike to the ground, = Lat. af- ad, to, ie. to the AFOOT, for on foot. (E.) ‘The way- {Sande ἄκος on fote and on 
and igere, to dash, strike, pp. ictus. Cf. Gk. φλίβειν, 6) eta hors’=the wayfaring men, afoot and on hore; Allit. Poems, ed. 
musi 'BHLIGH, to dash down; Fick, i. 703. 4 This4/ | Morris, B. 79. 7ε still say ‘to go om foot 
BHLIG is but a weakened form οἰ BHLAGH, to strike, whence | AFORE, before, in front; for ox fore. ®) M.E. afore, aforn, 
Lat. flag-ellum, a scourge, and G. blewen, to strike. Hence both | ‘As it is afore seid,’ Book of Quinte Essence, ed. Furivall, p. 123 
‘and Blow (in the sense of stroke, hit) are related | afor, Rom. Rose, 3951.—A. S. onforan, adv. in front, Grein, it. 344. 
words. Der. affici-ion (Lat. acc. aflictionem, from pp. affictus) ; also | There is also an A.S. form aiforan, prep. Grein, i.61, See Fore. 
afflict-ive. Der. afore-said, afore-hand, afore-time. 
AFFLUENCE, profusion, wealth, 1.) It occurs in Wot- | AFRAID, adj.; see Affray. 
ton’s Reliquix, art. A Parallel ; and in hie Life of Buckingham in |" AFRESH, anew. (E. Sir T, More, Works, p. 13900. Either for 
the same collection, Also in Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674.—F. affluence, | on fresh or of fresh. Perhaps the latter, by analogy with anew, q. τ. 
τ Plenty, εἰ store, flowing, fulness, abundance ;᾿ Cot.—Lat.| APT, adj. and adv. behind. (E.) “As a nautical term, 
nce, = Lat affurre, to flow to, abound = Lat. a/-— ad perhaps it is rather ian than English. Cf. Icel. oper 
ond flurt ren to show ‘See Fluent. ‘Der. affluent from Lat. affluentem, {pronounced aftr), used like aft in nautical Teaguage (Cleasby and 
ace. of affiuens, pres. pt. of affuere); fies. given by Cotgrave as a| Vigfusson). InM.E. generally eff, with the sense of ‘again;” and 
French word (from Lat. affuxus, pp. afur, prep. and adv. A.S, eft, eft, again, behind, Grein, i. 219; 
AFFORD, to supply, produces | ee ‘a. This word should have | eftas, behind (very rare); after, prep., after, behind, also as an ad 
bus one /. The double ἢ is due to a supposed analogy with words | after, afterwards (very common). + Icel. aptan (pron. aftan), adv. 
that begin with af in Latin, where ΝᾺ is put for aap 3 but the | and prep. behind ; aptr, aftr, aptan, backwards; aftr, back, in com- 
word is not Latin, and the prefix is not ad-. Ββ. Besides this, the | position. 4 Dan, and d Sea. efter, “Bepeand adv. behind, after. - Du. 
ciation has been changed at the end. Rightly, ‘t thou be | achter, ». and adv. behind. + aftra, adv, again, backwards. 
forth, but the ch has changed as in other words; cf. murther, now | +0. > afar, α after, prep. and adv. behind. 4 Gk. ἀπωτέρω, adv., 
murder, further, provincially furder. Ὑ. M.E. aforthan, to afford, | further off. +O. Persian apataram, further (Fick, i. 17. In 
suffice, ‘provide. “ And here and there, as that my litille wit Aforthe | English, there has, no donbt, been from the very first a feeling that 
may (i. 5. may suffice), eek thinke I translate it’; Occleve, in Halli- | after was formed from aft; but comparative philology shews at once 
wells Dictionary (where the word is misinterpreted). And there- | that this is merely an English view, and due to a mistake, The 
of was Piers proude, and put hem to worke, And yaf hem mete | word a/tis, in fact, an abbreviation or development from after, which 
as he my ghte aforth (i.e. could afford or provide}, and mesurable | is the older word of the two, and the only form found in most other 
P. Plowman, B. vi. 200. B. In this word, as in | languages. 8. The word after, as:the true original, deserves more 
ix a- is a corruption of the A. 8. prefix ge, | consideration, It is a comparative form, but is, nevertheless, not to 
which if the 1a century was written ye- or ἐς, and forth ensily | he divided as aft-er, but as af-ter. The ~er is the suffix which appears 
Fence into afortk, owing to the atonic nature of the syllable. | in Lat. al-ter, w-ter, in the Gk. Go-repos, t-repos, Skt. ka-tara, &c. ; 
fence we find the forms yeforthian and iforthien in the rath century. and in ‘English is generally written ~ther, a8 in o-ther, whe-ther, ei-ther, 
&c. " ΒΥ Sanskrit grammarians the origin of it is said to be found 
Boas the Skt. root sar (cp. Lat. trans, E. through), to cross over, go 
τ᾿ Morris, Outlines of English Accidence, p. 106; and see 
| pre ‘The positive form af- corresponds to Skt. apa, Gk. ἀπό, 
t. a, Goth. ᾧ thf AS. OE. » of aod of ‘Thus after stands for of-ter, 
or ber away. Der. after-crop, after-mott 
(q.v.).after-noon, pene ferent, afterwards (q. v.), ab-aft (q. ¥.). 
geen (OST, hindmost. (E.) ‘The suffix ata in such words 


muge hit ion » anatever man has promised [vowed] to go to 
nd τα may not accomplish it; A.S. Chron. ed. fae an. 675,-| a8 utmost is a double superlative ending, and not the word most’; 
later Inter interpolation see footnote on p. 58. ‘Pa was gefortad bin | Morris, Outlines of Eng. Accidence, p. 110. M.E. eftemeste, Early 
sfegere weorc’ =then was accomplished thy fair work (Grein); ‘hafde | Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii, 23.=.A. 5, afteme:t, aftemyst, last, used 
,, γαὶ he his frein gehét'=had performed that which he | by Hlfric (Bosworth). + Goth. aftamists, the last; also aftuma, the 
promised his lord ; Grein, i. 401.—A.S. ge-, prefix (of slight value); | last, which is a shorter form, shewing that aftum-ists is formed 


ΠΝ 


and fortian, to promote, forward, produce, cause to come forth. | regularly by the use of the suffix -ists (E. -est).  @ The division of 
A.S. for, forth, forward. Sce Forth. aftuma is into of and -tuma (see explanation of aft), where af is the 
AFFRAY, ιο frighten; AFRAID, frightened. (F,=L.) | Goth. af, E. of, and -tuma is the same as the Lat. ~umus in Ὁ. Lat. 
Shak. has the verb, Romeo, iii. εκ. 33. It occurs early. Rob. of | op-tumus, best, and the Skt. ~ama, the regular superl. termination 
Brinne, ip bis translation of P. Langtoft, p. 174. has ‘it afraied | answering to the comparative ara. | Thus aftermost is for aftemos, 


the Sarazins’=it frightened the Saracens; and ‘ther-of had many | i.e. ‘ear double superl. of af=of. οἱ 
affray’ = thereof many had terror, where affray is a sb. =O. Ἐ. efreier, feat rela ΔῈ pubecquently. 4) M. 


ρα , to frighten, lit. to freeze with terror; cf. Provencal fee afterward, Ona 14793; éfter-ward, Ayenbite of 
‘which shews a fuller form.—Low Lat. ea/rigidare, a non- Ἐ: adverbial suffix -ε (originally a gen. sing. suffix) was added at's 


ἯΙ 


‘occurrent form, though the simple form frigidare occurs. ‘The prefix | later time, Shakespeare has both forms, butI do not find that 
Ὁ (=Lat. ex) may have been added in the French, = Low Lat. | afterwards is much earlier than his time.=A.S. afterweard, adj. 


12 AGAIN, 


dehind; Grein, i. 55.-- Α. 3. after, behind; and weard, answering to 
E. -ward, towards. See After and Towards. 

‘AGAIN, a second time; AGAINST, in opposition to (E.) 
M. E. ayein, ayen, aye, ogain, onyain, generally written with 3 for y, 
‘and very common both as an adverb and preposition. Also in the 
forms ayaines, ogaines, ayens, onyenes, ly written with 3 for y. 
B. Ata later period, an excrescent ¢ (common after s) was added, just 
asin whilst from the alder form whiles, or in the provincial Eng. wunst 
for once; and in betwix-t, amongs-t. Ayenst occurs in Maundeville’s 
Travels, p. 220; and ayeynest in Chaucer's Boethius, p. 12; 1 doubt 
if it is’ much older than aD. 1350. γι The final -es in ayaines 
is the adverbial sufix το, originally marking gen, singular. The 
form ayeines occurs in Old Eng. Homilies, ris, p. 7; anyanes 
is in the Ormulum, 1. 749 doubt if this suffix is much older 
than A, 1200, though the word «égegnes or fogenes is common 
at an earl; =A. S. ongegn, ongedn, against, again, 
and adv. 344. 5:0. Sax. angegin, prep. and adv.’ again, 
against. 4 Icel. ¢ gegn, against. + Dan. igien, adv. again. + Swed. 
igen, adv. again. +O. Η. Ὁ. ingagene, ingegene, engegene (mod. G. 
enigegen, where the ¢ appears to be merely excrescent). 4 Hence 
the prefix is plainly the A.S. and mod. E. on, generally used in 
the sense of in. The simple form gedn occurs in Οἱ ed. 
Thorpe, p. 62, 1. 2 (ed. Grein, 1009); ‘he him gedn pingode’ he 
add him’ again, or in return cf. Icel. gegn, G. gegen, con- 
trary to. A. 8. ongedn seems thus to mean ‘in opposition to.’ 
The remoter history of. the word is obscure; it appears to 
be related either to the sb. gang, a going, a way, or to the verb 
gin or gongan, to gang, to go, the root being either way the 
same. In Beowulf, ed. Thorpe, 3773, we have the om gange, 
in the way; from which phrase the alteration to ongan is not violent. 
See Go. | @ The prefix again- is very common in Mid. Eng., 
and enters into numerous compounds in which it frequently answers 
to Lat. re or red-; ex. ayenbite=again-biting, i.e. remorse; ayenbuye 
=buy back, i.e. red-eem. Nearly all these compounds are obsolete. 
‘The chief remaining one is M.E. ayein-seien, now shortened to 
Bain-say. 

"AGAPB, on the gape. (E.) No doubt for on gape; of. ‘on the 
broad grin.” ‘See Alsons &c.” And see Gape. s 

AGATE, a kind of stone. (F,=L,=Gk.) Shak. 1, L. L. ii. 236. 
Offen confused with gagate or gagates, i.e. jet, in Middle English ; 
Spec. of Eng, ed. Morris and Skeat, sect. xvii. 4. 30, and gagate in 

alliwell.O.F. agate, spelt agathe in Cotgrave.—Lat. acha‘es, an 
+ borrowed from Gk. dxérne, an 


prep. 


tes 


suffixing -tas to the stem eui-; from auum, life, period, age. + Gk. 
αἰών (for alfaw), a period. + Goth. aiws, a period, time, age. + Skt. 


eva, course. conduct ; discussed by Curtius, i, 482. Der. ag-ed. 
(See Max Miiller, Lectures, i. 337, ii. 274, 8th ed.) 
AGENT, one who performs or does, a factor. (L.) Shak. Macb. 


iii. 2. 53... Lat. agentem, acc. of agens, pres. pt. of agere, to do.— 
Lat. agere, to do, drive, condu actus. 4 Gk. ἄγειν, to conduct. 
+ Teel ato, to drive. 4 Skt. aj, to drive.e 4/AG, to drive, conduct. 
See Fick, i. 7. Der. aj 


to 
igency, from F. agencer, to arrange, which see 
in Brachet; also (from Lat. pp. ‘actus act, action, ὅς. See Act. 
§ Also, from the same root, ag-ile, ag-ility; see Agile. Also, from 
the same root, ag-itate, ag-itation, ag-itator. See Agitate. ‘Also, 
from the same root, ag-ony, ant-ag-onist ; see Agony. Also amb-ig- 


uous, 4. ν.; and several others. 
‘AGGLOMBRATE, to mass together. (L.) Modem. Used by 
Thomson, Autumn, 766,—Lat. agglomeratus, pp. of agglomerare, 


to form into a mass, to wind into a ‘ball. cat, ad, to, together 
(which becomes ag- before g); and glomerare, to wind into a ball. 


=Lat. glomer-, stem of glomus, a clue of thread (for winding), a | one, 


thick bush, orig. a mass; closely related to Lat. globus, a globe, 

ball. See Globe. Der. agglomeration. 

AGGLUTINATE, to giue (1 _Agglutinated occurs 

in Sir T. Browne, Valgar Errors, b. ii. c.1.§14. —Lat. agglutinatus, 

of agglutinare, to glue together.-Lat. ad (becoming og- before pi 

lutinare, to fasten with glue.—Lat. gluten (stem glutin-), glue, 
Glue. Der. arglutinat-ion, agglutinat.ive, 


AGGRANDIBE, to make great. (F.,—L,) Young has aggrand- | of 


ize, Night Thoughts, Nt. 6, 1. 111.—F. aggrandiss-, a stem which 
occurs in the conjugation of aggrandir, which Cotgrave explains 
‘to greaten, augment, enlarge,’ &c. The older form of the vert 


of jeve. 
| AGGREGATE, to collect together. (L) ΑΔ. 


; | &c.—Lat. agilis, nimble, lit. moveable, ea: 


AGITATE, 


Fast have been agranir, with one g the double g is dueto analogy 


with Latin words beginning wit 


τς grandit 
great. is 


Der. a Grandisement. 
"AGGRAVATE, lit. to heavy, to burden. (L.) Hall has 
ea a past participle; Hen. V. Shak. has the verb, Rich. 
I, i. 1. 43. —Lat. aggrauatus, pp. of. rauare, to add to a load. 
Lat. ad (ag- before 4); grauare, to load, make heavy.—Lat. graxis, 
heavy. See Grave. Der. aggravation. 4 Nearly a doublet 


Ὁ. F. a, to (for Lat. ad); 
to increase, = Lat. grandis, 


rate occurs in 


quotation under ‘ Aggravate,’ with which it has no! 
= Lat. aggregare, to collect into ἃ flock.=Lat. ad (ag- before g); 
rare, to collect a flock.=Lat. grex (stem greg-), a flock. & 
us. Der. aggregate, pp. as adj. or sb.; aggregatedly, 


aggregat-ion, 

icbasas, to attack, (FL) Not inearly use. Either from 
. aggresser, of from the stem of aggressor, which is tin, 

and Cecurs in Blackstone's Commettaries, b, iv. ck Colgrave 

gives « Aggrawer, to assal, assault, set on/—Lat. aggresn pp. of 

aggredior, 1 assail.—Lat.ad_(ag- before 4); gradior, 1 walk, go.— 

Lat. gradus, a step. See Grade, Der. aggresion, aggresive, 


“EGGRIEVE. το bear heavily upon. (F,=L.) M.E. : 
whence agreved, Chaucer, C. T. 4179 ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. οἱ Lang- 
toft, p. 323...Ο. F. agrever, to overwhelm (see Burguy, p. 190," 
8.¥. grief). F. a, to; and grever, to burden, injure.—Lat. ad, 
to; grauari, to burden, graxare, to weigh down.—Lat. grauis, 
heavy. See Grave. Aggrieve is thus neatly a doublet of 


t μ 
aunder, ed. Weten oan, «So tore ages! was Emclye;* Chaucer, 
CEH. ‘What may it be That me agasteth in my dreme?’ Leg. 
of fom. Dido, 445. ‘The deouel schal yet agesten ham "= the 


devil shall yet terrify them; Ancren Riwle, p. 412. 2. The simple 
form gasten also occurs. ‘ Gaste crowen from his com’ =to frighten 
crows from his com; P, Plowman, A. vii, 129.—A.S. intensive 
prefix 4- (=G. er-, Goth. us-); and A.S, gastan, to terrify, hence, 
to frighten by torture, torment; ‘hie géston godes cempan gare 
and ligé*=they tortured God's champions with spear and flame; 
Juliana, 17; Grein, i. 374. The vowel-change in A,S. gdstan, E. Ε΄ 
gesten, later gasten, is just parallel to that in A.S. idstan, E. E. lesten, 
mod. E. las’. The final ¢ is properly excrescent, just as in our hes-t, 
behes-t, from Α. 8. hds,a command. Β. Hence the root is an A.S. 


gds-, answering to Goth. geis- or gais-,to terrify, which appears in the 
compounds us-gaisjan, to make afraid, and us-geisnan, to : 
where, by the way, the prefix us- is the same asin E.a-gas. The 


primary notion of this gais- is to fix, stick, fasten ; hence, to fix to 
the spot to Toot to the spot with terror cf: Lat. Aar.ee, to stile 
ing ; as in ‘adspectu conterritus ἀεί: Verg. iii, 5975 
‘uox faucibus hesit;’ Aen. ii. Attonitis hesere animis,’ ee 
they were utterly agast; Aen. iil. §29.—4/GHAIS, to stick fast; 
<which appears not only in Goth. usgaisjan and wsgeisnan, and in 
Lat, λάτεγε, but ἴω the Lithuanian gaisz-+u, to tarry, delay, with 
its derivatives ; Fick, i. 576, ii. 359. J It will now, perhaps, be. 
perceived that the word agazed, if it be spelt agased, is really a good 
and Is to an older form without an ins 1, Nor 
is it the only instance; for we find another in ‘the were so sore 
agased’ m they were so sorely terrified; Chester Plays, ii. 85. 
AGILE, B, activ 2 Fok) Stal bas agile once Romeo, iii. ας 
171.—F. agile, whi ve explai ‘nimble, agile, active,” 
is sily driven about, formed 
by sufix iis from agers, to drive.—W/AG, to drive. See Agent. 
Der. agil-ity, from F. agilité (Cotgrave) ; from Lat. ogilitatem, acc. 
gitar. 
AGITATE, to stir violently. (L.) Shak. has agitation, Macb. v. 
1.2. Agitate is used by Cotgrave to translate F. agiter.= Lat. agit- 
tus, pp. of agitare, to agitate; which is the frequentative of agere, 


AGLET. 


to drive, and strictly signifies ‘to drive about often.’= 4/AG, tof AGREE, to accord. 


drive. See Agent. Der. agitat-ion, agittar. 
AGLET, a tag of a lace; a spangle. (δος (F.—L) _ Spenser has 
pests, F.Q. ii. Sir Τ᾿ More has aglet, Works, p. 675h.= 
poi Cotgeivey, ἀρῆς, of εἶδες , ἃ needle; formed 
5 lding the dimin. fem. suffix -ette. Low Lat. acuevla, dimin. of 
Lat, acus, a needle. AK, to pierce. See Acute. 
‘AGNALL, a com on the foot; obsolete. (F=L.) α. Much 
tums on the definition, In Ash’s Dictic 1» We find it to be ‘ the 
disease called a witlow (sie)’; but in Todd's Johnson it i 
of the nails; 2 whitlow; an inflammation round the nails;’ without 


any citation or authority. The ca ae definition proves that the de- 
finer was thinking of the the provincial , rightly explained 
by Halliwell to ieces re ot pl "xin about 
the roots of the ἔρρει ἐμεῖο, ly quite ἃ different 


Palsgrave has ‘agnayle upon one's 100° 
and in MS. Med. Linc, fol, 300 is a rece receipt “for ognawis one [on] 
mans fete or womans’ (Halliwell), The fuller form is angnail, as- 


serted by Grose to be a Cumberland word, and Srplained to mean 
a com on the toe (Halliwell). =F, angoncille; Cotgraye has ‘an- 
gonailles, botches, pockie bumps, or sores;" also ‘angonages, 
according to the vagita authority. jer but thes has likewise the 
ble form anguinay anguinaja, but these are x 
plained to mean the groin; though there is little reason for con. 
necting them with Lat. ingues. ther, turning to Ducange, we 
should note Low Lat. angwen, a carbuncle; anguinalia, with the 
same sense; and anghi, a earbuncle lor redness. T should con- 
nect these with Lat, angina, quinsy, Gr. mo throttling, 
sranglings from Lat. angere, Gr. ἀγχέν το Τ᾽ from ΨΆΟΗ 
to choke, compress, afflict. ‘po the same root come 
oer, anxious, δες. and the notion of ‘inflamed’ is often expressed 
by ‘angry.’ Hence I should suppose the original notion in the 
Low Lat. anghio and anguen to be that of “ safeanctos: whence 
that of * swelling” would at once follow. A com would, according 
to this theory, be called an agnail because caused by irritation or 


pressure. And from the same root must also come the first syllable 
of the A.S. ang-negi, if it be a true word; which would the more 
easily cause the confusion Aangnail and agnail. At any rate, 


a nothing to to do with nail. 
gone away, past. (E.) Sometimes explained 


"EGO, acon 


as if a miswritten form of ygo, the old pp. of go, This explanation 
a ae re Bcd It is the ΜΕ. 
by Chances 


is together wros 


no means uncommon, τ 


, to go. ge 
ergehen, (a col mrad is one meaning of A. 8. dgdn 


Goth. am to go forth 
"AGOG, Τὰ eagerness; hence, eager. (Scand.) Well known as 


geruniog in Cowper's John Gilpin {ΠῚ all eager. 
desire ; sie raat τ ita (oe 


* isto 
ce 


Dict. ΟΕ Ο. ἐπα 
AGONY, great pain. 
Gower (C. Ai. 74) Fihews that the word was not derived directly 
from the Gk., but from the French. Wyclif employ ys agonye in 
the translation οἵ Lake, xxii. 43, where the ‘olgate has παντὶ in 
agonia.’ =F. agonie (Cotgrave). Lat. agonia, borrowed from Gk. 
agony; orig. a contest, wrestling, struggle. = Gk. ἀγών, 
(1) an assembly, (2) an arena for combatanes, (3) 8 contest wrestle. 
Gr. ἄγειν, to drive, lead. 4/AG, to drive. See Agent 
from. agen oe sea ae τ 
« ve); whence agonising, it Pie 
from Gr. dyemorfs, a‘champica. Seco 
axt-agon-ism. 


AIM. 18 


Fl) ‘MLE. agresn, to assent. ‘That 
«+» Ye wolde somtyme freshly on me se And thane agreén that I 
may ben he; Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 81. Chaucer also has greatly, 
cious, tr. of Boethius, p. 48, whence mod, E. agro 
G:F. agrver, to receive favournbl ly; verb made up from the | ΩΝ 
ἃ gremO. Ἐ. ἃ gre, favourably, according to one's pleasure: 
composed of prep. ἃ. according to (Lat. ad), and gre. spelt 
ἔτει, greit, pleasure; from Lat. neuter gratwm, an obligation, favour. 
Lat. pleasing (neuter gratum). Grateful, Der. 
Εν le (F.), agree-able-ness, agres-ment ; also disagree, dis-ogree- 


AGHISULITURE, the art of cultivating elds, (L.) Used by 
SirT- Browne, Valg, Errors bk.vi-c. 3.$7-— Lat. αρνίελασα (Cero) 
=Lat. agri, gen. of ager, a field; culture. Ager is 
ρα Sith Ἐπ oe exltura is from Lat. colere, to till, fut. act. 
part. adturus, See Acre and Culture. Der. agri | agri- 


cultur-ist, 
AGBROUND, on the ground. (E.), For on gromd. * On grounde 
pnd on lofie, ive. aground and ‘aloft, both on the earth and in 
Piers Plowman, A. i, 88; the B-text reads ‘agrounde and 
ment »" 
ἃ fever-fit. (Ε΄... ly (4. It in 
Rich, Coet de Lion od, Weber δῖε eee μὰ 


AH Ἐς LN Ne YAS. He loa ἃ cryed 
1 an interjection. (F., =: lot “He bleynte anc 

al As that he stongen were to the herte, Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 1080. 
In the 12th century we find a wah or a wey, i.e. ah! woe! See Old 
Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 25,29; Rob. of Glouc. p. 35.70. Fa, 
interjection. Lat. ak, interjection. $614 int + Set. 4d, int. + Icel. 2, 
ai, int. nt +0. F HG. ἄς int. 4 Lithuanian d, dé, int. See Fi + 
We alto find M.E. a ha? as in Towneley Myst. p. 214. This is 


combining a with ha! 
Mid. En, denotes satisfaction or irony. See Ha! 

‘AuEkD, in front. (Ε.) Prob. for on head, where on signifies in, 
as common in Mid. English. By analogy with afoot, abed, asleep, 
ἅς. It is used by Milton, on the Doctrine of Divorce; and by 
Dryden, Aan. bk. v. 1. 206, ‘See Head. 

AHOY, inter), used in hailing a boat. (Dutch.) Like many sea- 
terms, it is Dytch. Du. ἀνέ, pronounced very nearly like hoy, inter}. 
used in calling to a person. prefixed a- is here a mere interjec- 
tional additios, to glve the word more force- 

“= L.)_Used by Chaucer, who has‘ to the aiding 
n-Christen τ᾿ Pers. Tale, De Ira (where ‘he 
aid, Lat. adiaare, to aid, in 


Adiutare is A ie frequent. form of adiuuare, to assist, —Lat. τοὶ μι 
iuuare, to hel tutus, = «/ YU, to guard ; τι yu, to. 3 
Fick, ii. 203, » BS Adjutant. Der. cid, sb. ; also jon 


Mitzner remarks that a ha! in 


lit. one who aids in the field, From the same root, 


: on vexit 
tinually.” to mod. E 
AS. 4 
og-is, 
Sach 


14 AIR. 


ammell’), ἄς. The O. F. esmer= Lat. astimare, but O. F. aesmer = 
Lat. adestimare; yet they may have been confused. There was also 
an intermediate form ecamer, ‘See examples in Bartsch’s Chresto- 
mathie Frangaise, 69, 22; 116, 33; 394. 37-—Lat.cestimare, to esti- 
mate, perhaps with the PreGx ad, to, about. See Estimate. Der. 
Gim, sb., aimless, 

‘ATR, the atmosphere, &c. (F..=L,=Gk.) M.E. air, cir. Spelt 
air in Mandeville’s Travels, p. 312; ¢yre in Chaucer, C. T. Group G. 
767 (Can. Yeom. Tale).=F. air, air.=Lat. aér, ait.—Gk. ἀήρ, air, 
mist; the stem being ἄρερ-, according to Curtius, i. 483.—=Gr. ἄειν, 
to breathe; root éf.=4/AW, to blow, according to Curtius, who 
remarks that ‘ av changes into va, as aubs into vals,’ the latter being 
‘an allusion to the relation between Gk. αὔξειν and the E. wax, to 
grow. Cf. Skt. νά, to blow, and E, wind, q.v. Der. air, verb, air-y, 
Girdess, airgun, δες, 

AISLE, the wing of a church. (F,=L.) Spelt aise in Gray's 
Elegy and by Addison; see Richardson. =F. aile, a wing; sometimes 
spelt aisle, as Cotgrave notices. But the s is a meanii insertion. 
=Lat. ala, a wing; the long a being due to contraction. It is no 
doubt contracted on axla or oral, whcac τὰς dimin. axilla, a 
wing; see Cicero, Orat. 45. 153; Fick, i. 478. The meaning 
of anda is rather *shoulderblade’ ‘or ‘thoulder" οἷς δ. achicl 
It is » diminutive of Lat. axis, a word borrowed by us from that 
language. See Axis, and Axle. (Max Miiller quotes the passage 
from Cicero; see his Lectures, ii. 309, 8th ed.) 

ATT, a small island. (E.) A contraction of ey-of, dimin. of εν, an 
island. Cf. Angles-ey, le’s island; ἄς, See Byot. 

-AJAR, on the turn; only used of door or window. (E.) A cor- 
ruption of a-char, which again stands for on char, ise. on the turn; 
from M. E. char, a tum. 

“Quharby the day was dawyn, weil I knew; 

A schot- lo onschet a [itil on char, 
Persauyt the morning bla, wan, and bar.’ 
G. Douglas, tr. of Virgil; Prol. to Book vii. 

It means ‘I undid a shot-window, a little ajar.’ [Jamieson quotes 
this, and explains it rightly, but ly adds another example in 
which on char means ‘in a chariot,’ the Latin being bijugis; An. 
x. 399.) The M. E. char was earlier spelt cherre, as in the Ancren 
Riwle, pp. 36, 408; it is not an uncommon word; see seven ex- 
amples in Stratmann.=A.S, om eyrre, on the tum; where cyrre is 
the dat. case of cyrr, a tum, turing, time, period. Α. 5. eyrran, 
cirran, cerran, to tum; Grein, i. 156, 161, 180, O.H.G. cheren, 
cherren (G. kehren), to tum. = GAR, perhaps in the sense to tum; 
cf. Gk. γυρόε, round, -yipor, a circle. Fick, i, 73; who assigns 
a different sense, 

AKIMBO, in « bent position. (Ὁ. and E.) In the Tale of 
Beryn, ed. Furnivall, oddly spelt in Renebowe; *The host . . set his 
hond ἦν hensbowe;" 1.1838 (1105 in Urry). Dryden uses kimbo as 
an adj, in the sense of ‘bent,’ ‘curved.’ ‘The simbo handles seem 
with foot carved;? Virgil, Ecl 3. _ a, It is clear thatin hene- 


bowe, lit. in a sharp curve, is ἃ corruption, because kene in M. E. is not 
used to denote ‘ sharp 


” in such a context. Also im is here a transla- 


we may feel tlerably certain 
is the 


The addition of the E. bow was a necessary juence of the W. 
cam not being well understood. Cf. Gael. camag, anything curved, 
ἃ bent stick; Scot. cammock, a bent stick ; Irish camog, a twist or 
winding, a curve; camlorgain, a bandy leg, &c. 

"AKIN, of kin. (E.) For of kin; ‘near of kin’ and ‘near akin’ 
are equivalent expressions, A- for of occurs also in Adown, 


ov 
ALABASTER, a kind of soft marble. (=Gk.) ‘Alabaster, ἃ 
stone;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 8, Wyclif has ‘a boxe of alabasire’ in 
Mark, xiv. 3, borrowed from the V1 te word alabastrum, = Lat. 
alabastrum, and alabaster, alabaster.— Gk. ἀλάβαστροι, ἀλάβαστρον, 


alabaster, more properly written ἀλάβαστον; also ἀλαβαστίτηε, 
ἀλαβαστῖτιε. ΠῚ to be derived from Alabastron, the name of a 
town in Ὁ see Pliny, Nat. Hist. 36. 8, 37. 10. 


interjection. (E.) Very common in Shakespeare; Temp. 
i. 2.151; L.L.L. ἢ, 186, ἃς, Said in some dictionaries to be 
“a corruption of alas!’ which would be an unusual phoneti 


phonetic 
change. It is more probably ἃ corruption of ‘ah! lord!" or ‘ab! 


# tord Christ!" 


ALCHEMY. 


Otherwise, it may be referred to M. E. Jaf, signifying 
loss, failure, defect, misfortune. ‘God in the gospel grymly repre- 
ueth Alle that Jakten any lyf, and lakkes han hem-selue’ = God 
ΓΗ reproves all that blame anybody, and have faults themselves ;᾿ 
. Plowman. x. 262. Thus alack would mean ‘ah! failure’ or ‘ah! 
8 loss;” and alackaday would stand for ‘ah! lack on (the) day,’ 
i.e. ah! a loss to-day! It is almost always used to express failure. 
Cf. alack the day! Shak, Pass. Pilgrim, 227. In modem English 
Jack seldom has this sense, but merely expresses ‘ want. 
ALACRITY, briskness. (Lat.) Sir T. More has alacritie, Works, 
. 150, [The word must have been borrowed directly from the 
tin, the termination being determined by analogy with such 
words as bounty (from O. F. bone, bontet, Lat. acc. bonitatem). This 
we know because the O. F. form was alaigreté, which see in Cot- 
grave; the form alacrité being modem.|= Lat. acc. alacritatem, 
nom. alacritas, briskness.= Lat. alacer, brisk. Perhaps from «/AL, 
to drive, Fick, i. 500; 
Goth. αἱ απ, ‘zeal. 
Lat. alacer. 


he compares Gk. ἐλαύνειν, ἐλάειν, to drive; 
@ The Ital. allegro is likewise from the 


ALARM, 2 call to arms, (F.—Ital,=Lat.) Μ. E. alarme, 
‘used interjectionally, to call men to arms. ‘ Alarme! Alarme! quath 
that lord;’ P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 92..- Ε΄ alarme, a call to arms. 
Cotgrave gives ‘ Alarme, an alarum.’ Brachet says that the word 
alarme was first introduced into French in the 16th century, but this 
must be a mistake, as it occurs in the Glossary to Bartsch’s 
Crestomathie, which contains no piece later than the 15th century, 
and it is obvious that it must even have come to England before 
the close of the 14th century. The form, however, is not French, as 
the O.F. form was as armes; and we actually find as armes in 
Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 3674. It was obviously merely borrowed 
from Italian, and may very well have become generally known at 
the time of the crusades. = Ital. alarms, to arms! a contracted 
form of alle arme, where alle stands for a Je, lit. ‘to the,’ and arme is 
the pl. of arma, a weapon, not now used in the singular. The 
corresponding Latin words would be ad illa arma, but it is remark- 
able that the Lat. pl. arma is neuter, whilst the Ital. pl. arme is 
feminine. Ducange, however, notes a Low Lat. sing. arma, of the 
feminine gender; and thus Ital. alf'arme answers to Low Lat. ad 
illas armas, See Arms. Der. alorm-is. Φ] Alarm is a doublet 
of alarum, gq. v. 

acall to arms; a loud sound. (F.,=Ital.,—Lat.) M. 

E. alarom ; mention is made of a ‘loude alarom’ in Allit. Poems, 
ed. Morris, B. 1207. The o is no real part of the word, but due to 
the strong trilling of the preceding r. Similarly in Havelok the 
Dane, the word arm is twice written arum, 1]. 1982, 2408; harm is 
written Aarwm, and corn is written sores, It is a well-known 
Northem peculiarity. ‘Thus alarom is really the word alarm, which 


see above. 

ALAS, an interjection, expressing sorow. (F,=L.) Μ. E. 
alas, allas, Occurs in Rob. of Glouc. pp. 125, 481, 488; and in 
Havelok, 1. 1878.=0. F. alas, interjection, [ΤῊΣ mod. F. has only 
Adas, formed with inter). hé in place of the interj. a, the second 
member Jas being often used as an interjection in O.F. without 
either prefix.}=O.F. a, ah! and las! wretched (that I am)1 Cf. 
Ital. ahi lasso (or lassa), ah! wretched (that I am)!=Lat. ak! inter). 
and lassus, fatigued, miserable. See Fick, i. 750, where he supposes 
Tassus to stand for iad-tus, and compares it with Goth, las, which is 
the E, late. See Late. 

ALB, a white priestly vestment. (F,=<L.) ΜΕ. albe, Rob. 
of Brunne’s tr. of Langtoft, p. 319; and in O. Eng. Homilies, 
ed. Morris, ii. 163.0. F. alte, an alb.=Low Lat. alba, an alb; 
fem. of Lat. albus, white. Cf. Gk. ἀλφόε, a white rash; O.H.G. 
«ἰδέα, ἃ swan; See Curtins, i 364. From the same root, album, 

men. 


supposed that the αἱ is the Arabic article, and that the 
word was originally Arabic, 
a white book, (Lat.) Lat. album, a tablet, neuter of 
See Alb. 


albus, white, . 
ALB White o¢ eggs. (Lat.) Merely borrowed from 
Latin albumen oui, the white of τὰ ἀξ, rarely used. More come 


monly album oui. olbus, white (whence albw-men, lit. 
whiteness). See Alb. "Lot min, 
ALC: >the scie,, Sx tation of metals. (F.,—Arab., 


=Gk.) Chaucer hag (iSe 4, a0 alchemist; C. roup G, 
Tog) The τοῦ Bt. oy the word are alkenamye and 


ALCOHOL. 


alconomy; P. Plowman, A. xi. 157; Gower, C. A. ii. 89 «Ὁ. F. 
alchemie, arquemie; see arquemie in Roquefort.— Arabic al-Mimid ; 
in Freytag, iv. 75 Ὁ; a word which is from no Arabic root, 
bat simply composed of the Arabic def. article al, prefixed to the 
late Greek χημεῖα, given by Suidas (eleventh century).—Late Gk. 
χημεῖα, chemistry, a late form of χυμεία, a mingling.—Gk. xée, 
to pour (root xv); cognate with. fenders, =/GHU, to pour out; 
Curtins, i. 232; Fick, i. 585. See Chemist. 

ALCOHOL, pare spirit. (F., Se ake .) Borrowed from F, alcool, 
formerly spelt alcokal (see Brachet), the original signification of 
which is a fine, impalpable powder. ‘If the same salt shall be 
reduced into alcokol,as the chymists speak or an impalpable powder, 
the particles and intercepted spaces will be extremely lessened ;” 
Boyle (in Todd's Johnson). = Arab. alkakdl or alkohl, compounded of 
αἱ, the definite article, and kaka! or bohl, the (very fine) powder of 
antimony, used to paint the eyebrows with. ‘See Richardson's Dict. 
p- 11733 cf. Awhd, collyrium; Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 484. The 
extension of meaning from ‘fine powder’ to ‘rectified spirit’ is 
Enropean, not Arabic. Der. alcokol-ic, alcohol-ize. 

ALCORAN, see KORAN. (Alis the Arabic def. article.) 

ALCOVE, a recess, an arbour. (F.,= Ital. — Arabic.) ‘The Ladies 
stood within the alcove ;” Bumet, Hist. of His Own ‘Time, an. 1688 
(R) =F. aleove. a word introduced in the 16th century from Italian 
Brachet). Ital. alcove, an alcove, recess; the same’ word as the 

‘aleoba, ἃ recess in'a room; the Spanish form being of Arabic 

eee a al, def. article, _ }, & vaulted space or tent ; 

388. α: gubbak. It, arch, dome; Palmer's Pers. 

ele 46], See Alcova in Diet, whose explanation is quite satis: 

factory. 4 Not to be confused (as is usual) with the English 
word cove, 

ALDER, a kind of tree. (E.) Chaucer has alder, C. T. 2923 
(Kn. Ta. 2063). ‘ Aldyr-tre or oryelle tre, alnus;’ Prompt. Parv. 
p.9. [The letter d is, however, merely excrescent, exactly as in 
aldersfirst, often used for alleryirst, i.e. first of all; or as in alder- 
life, used by Shakespeare for allerdisfest, Hence ‘the older form is 
aller.} *Coupet de aunne, of allerne ν᾽ Wright’s Vocabularies, i. 171; 
13th century. = A.S. alr, an alder-tree = Lat. alnus; Alfric’s Glossary, 
Nomina Arborum. + Du. els, alder; elzen, alder ; elzen-boom, 
alder-tree.--IceL edrir, elri, dir, an alder. 4-Swed. al.. 

CHG. attra, evita, eles M.H.G. erle; G. erle 


> an officer in a town. (E.) ME, alderman, al- 
* Princes, aldermon ;’ Wright's Vocabularies, p. 88; 12th 
century. Spelt aldermon in Layamon, i, 60.=Northumbrian aldormon, 
used to enourio in Mark, xv. 39, and occurring in many other 
passages in the Northumbrian glosses; West-Saxon ealdor-man, 
prince, lit, ‘elder-man,’ See Tumer’s Hist. of the Anglo-Saxons, ble 
viii. ¢. 7.—A.S, ealdor, an elder; and man, a man,—A. 5. eald, old} 
and man, See Old, 
ALE, a kind of beer. (E.) M.E. ale, Reliquie Anti 2775 
Layumon, ii, 604.— A-S. eau, Grein i. 244. + loel. δι. [Swed 
Dan. ai. 4 Lithuanian, alus, a kind of beer. + Giureh Slavonic oe 
bear. See Fick il'57, who gives the Lith. and Slavonic forms, 
and gives al as the original form of the stem. The root is rather 
αἱ, to bum, than αἱ, to nourish. [The nature of the connection with 
Gaelic and Irish of, drink, is not quite clear.) Der. brid-al, i.e. 
bride-ale ; ale-stake (Chaucer), ale-house, ale-wij 
ALEMBIC, a vessel formerly used for distil ling. (F.=Span, = 
Arab) Also spelt lintech asin Shak. Macb. i 7.67. but that is a 
contracted form. Chaucer has the pl. clemigte, T. Group G, 
* Cot, = Span. alam- 
ite article, ahd ani i 


ALD} 
dermon, 


F 


714. = F. alambique, ‘a limbeck, a stillator 
i <= Arabic abanbit; where a isthe del 


. ἄμβη, the Tonic 
. 3675 ἃ word 


ALIMENT. 15 


® watch: properly in the phrase stare al'erta, to be on one’s guard, 


= Ital. alla (for ala), at the, on the; and erta, fem. of adj. erto, erect. = 
Lat. ad, prep. at; iam, fem. accus. of ille, he: and erectam, fem. accus. 
οἵ erectus, erect. See Ei @ The phrase ‘on the alert’ contains 
# seduplication; it means * σα δε αι the reat 


are oe tion of al jabr 
restate er-of-parts and the equation, to 
which ‘hematite eq lent English phrase is ‘ restoration and reduc- 
tion.’ _y. In Palmer's Pers, Dictionary, col. 165, we find ‘Arabic jabr, 
rer, violence ; restoration, setting a bone; reducing fractions to 
integers in Arithmetic; aljabr wa'/mukdbalak, ipaloh algebra’ = Arabicjaharay 
to bind together, to consolidate. Mukdbalak ison;’ from 
mukdbil, opposite, comparing ; Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. σοι. Cf. He- 
brew gdbar, to make strong. Der. algeiree, algebra-ic-al, algebra-ist, 
"ALGUAZID, a police-officer, (Span.,—Arab:) In Beaum, and 
Fletcher, Span. Curate, v. 2.=Span. alguacl, ἃ police-officer, = Arab. 
αἱ, def, art., the; and wezi ier, officer, lieutenant, See Visier. 
ALGUM, the name of a tree; sandal-wood. (Heb.,= Aryan.) 
Called algum in 2 Chron. ii. 8, ix.10,11; corrupted to almu 
x Kings, 11,13 A foreign word in Hebrew, and borrowed 
source, being found in Sanskrit as valguka, sandal-wood. 
"This valgute, which points back to ἃ more original form valgw [for 
the syllable -ka is.a suffix] ‘might easily have been corrupted 
Phenician and Jewish sailors into algum, a form, as we know, stil 
further com ted, at least in one passage of the Old Testament, into 
almug. Sandal-wood is found indigenous in India only, and there 
chiefly on the coast of Malabar;’ Max Miller, Lectures, i, 232, 8th ed. 
AL) otherwise, gy Law Latin; alias, otherwise ; from the 
same root as E, else, 
ALIBI, in othe place. (Lat.) Law Latin alibi, in another 
place, elsewhere. —Lat. ali-us, another ; for the suffix, cf, Lat. ii, 


there, w-bi, where. See above. 

ger. (F.,—L.) We find an aliene knyght 
K. ‘Alisaunter ed ed. Weber ΠΗ͂Σ 3919. Wyclif has alienys i 
Matt. xvii. 25 ; also ‘an alien womman,’ Ecclus. xi. 36. 
sone fond our heritage to winne;’ Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
p.140.=0.F. alien, allien, a stranger (Roquefort).— Lat. alienus, a 
stranger ; or as adj., strange.= Lat. alins, another (stem ali-, whence 
ali-enus is formed). + Gk. ἄλλον, another. 4 Goth. alis, other, ‘another. 
+ Old Irish aile, another. From Euro) stem ALIA, another, 
Fick, i. gor; see Curtius, i. 445. See ‘Der. alien-able, alien 
ate, alien-at-ion ; cf. al-ter, al-ter-nate, al-ter-c-at-ion, 

ALIGHT, (1)to descend from (2) to light upon. (Ε.) 1. M.E. 
alighten, alihten, particularly used of gettin ‘off a horse. * Heo letten 
alle tha horsmen i than wude alihten’ = they caused all the horse- 
men to alight in the wood; Layamon, iii. 59. 2. Also M.E. 
lighten, aliten; as in ‘ur louerd an erthe alighte her’= our Lord 
alighted here upon earth; Rob. of Glouc., p 468, B. The two 
senses of the word shew that the prefix α- hae not the same force in 
oth cases, It stands (1) for of, ive, oflikten, to alight from; and (2) 
for on-, i, ¢. onlihten, to light uj en fens δὲ but, unfortunately, clear instances 
of these are wanting. AS. only has the simple form likcan 
or gelthtan, and the ambiguous dithtan (apparently ofiékian), to get 
down, in Alfric's Grammar, De Quarta Conj. § iii. ‘The simple form 
Tiktan, to alight (from horseback), occurs in the Death of Byrhtnoth, 
ed. Grein, 1. 23. [The 1 radical sense of liktam is to render light, to 
remove a burden from.]= Northumbrian likt, leht, West-Saxon leoht, 
light (i.e. unheavy); see A. 8, Gospels, St. Matt. xi. 30. See Light, 
in the sense of un-heavy. 

ALIKE, similar. (E.) Μ. Ἑ. alike, alyke, adj. and adv.‘ Alyke or 
euynlyke, aval alyke, or lyke yn lykenes, similis ;’ Prompt. Parv. 

10, Also olite, Gen, and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. 2024. a. The 
forms alike, olike, are short for anlike, onlike; the adverbial form re- 
tains the final e, but the adj. is pro} ery withont it. Β. The adj. form 
anlik is also written anlich, as in ‘ thet is him anlick’ = that is like him; 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 186. γ. The prefix is therefore a- or ὁ-, 
short for an- or on-, and cot ing to A.S. on-.= A. 8. onlic, adj. 
Whe, Grein, ii, 348; also written anlic, ΟἹ = A, S. on, prep. 

upon; and ite, like. 41 The fullest form appears in the Gothic 
sav. ‘analeiko, in like manner, See Like, and On. 

ALIMENT, food. (F..-L.) Milton has alimental, P.L.v. 4243 
Bacon has ‘ medicine and aliment,’ Nat. Hist. sect. 67.—F. " aliment, 
food, sustenance, nourishment ;” Cot. tt. alimentum, food ; formed 
with’ suffix -mentum from alere, to nourish. [This suffix is due to a 
combination of the Aryan suffixes -man and ~fa, on which see Schlei- 


{cher.]=Lat. alee, to nourish, + Goth, ala, to nourish, + Tee. ala, 


16 ALIQUOT. 


ALLEY. 


to nourish, support. Cf. Old Trish aleram, nourishment. = ΜΑΙ; tof Si malegeoient ma douleur? =O. F. alegir, aeger (mod. F. alléger), to 


grow; and, transitively, to make to grow, to nourish, from a sti 
older YAR, to rise up. See Fick, i. 499, Curtius, i. 444. Der. 
dliment-al, aliment-ary, aliment-at-ion ; cf, als0 alimony (from Lat. ali- 
monium, sustenance, which from stem ali-, with suffixes -man and 
ja). 4 From the same root al- we have also ad-ult, old, elder, 
alder, and others, ' 

ALIQUOT, proportionate, (Lat.) Borrowed from Lat. aliquot, 
several; which om Lat. alicws, other, some, and quot, how many. 
Aliquot nearly corresponds, in general fore, to Eng, somewhat 

in life. (E.) A contraction of the M. E. phrase on live, 

in life, where on signifies in, and live or ἔγμε (tive, ἰγυὸν is the dat. case 
of lyf, life. ‘Yfhe haue wyt and his on lyve'=if he has wit, and 
is alive; Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 1. 56..-- Α. 8. on iif, alive, Grein, 
of I, life. 


fe 

ii, 184; where on is the preposition, and life is dat. case 
See On and Life. Prepow 

ALKALI, a salt. (Arabic.) Chaucer has altaly,C. T. Group G, 
810.— Arabic al galt; where al is the def. article, and galé is the name 
given tothe ashes of the plant glass-wort (Salicornia), which abounds 

soda,  @ By some, galt is derived from the Ar. verb galay, to fry 

(Rich. Dict. p.1146); Palmer's Pers. Dict. gives ' φαϊί, alkali,’ and 
“galiyak, @ fricassee, curry ;’ col. 474. Others make galt the name 
of the plant itself, Der. alkali-ne, alkal-escent, qlhal-oid, alkali-fy. 

τ ALL, every one of. (E.) M.E. al, in the singular, and alle (disyl- 
labic) in the plural; the mod. E. is the latter, with the loss of final 
«. Chaucer has αἱ a, i.e. the whole of, in the phrase‘ al a comy εν 
Ὁ T. Group G, 996; also at al, i.e. wholly, C. T. Group δ θη. 
The plural alle’is very common.—A.S. eal, sing., eaile, plural; but 
the mod. E. follows the Northumb. form alle, a gloss to omnes in 
Mark, xiv. 30. + Icel. allr, sing., alir pl. + Sw all, pl. alle. 1: 
Dan. al, pl. alle. + Du. al, alle, + O. H.G. al, aller. 4 Goth. ails, allai, 
+ Irish and Gael. wile, all, every, whole. + W. oll, all, whole, ever 
one. 4 When all is used as a prefix, it was formerly spelt wit! 
only one /, a habit still preserved in a few words. The A.S. form of 
the prefix is eal-, Northumbrian al-, Icel. al-, Gothic ala-, Hence 
al-mighty, al-most, al-one, al-so, al-though, al-together, al-ways; and 
M.E. al-gates, i.e. always. This prefix is now written all in later 
formations, as all-powerful, δίς. In all-hallows, i.e. all saints, the 
double 1 ἐς correct, as denoting the plural. gar In the phrase all 
fobrake Judges, i. 53, there isan ambiguity. |The proper speling 
in earlier English, would be αἱ tobrak, where al is an adverb, signify- 

ing ‘utterly,’ and ‘obrak the 3 p. 5. pt. t. of the verb tobreken, to 

break in pieces; so that al tobrak means ‘utterly brake in pieces.’ 

‘The verb tobreken is common; cf.‘ Al is tobroken thilke regioun ;’ 
Chaucer, C.T. 2789. B. There was a large number of similar 

verbs, such as fobresten, to burst in twain, tocleouen, to cleave in 

twain, fodelen, Yo divide in twain, &c.; see Stratmann’s O.E. Dict. 
$01, 602. y. Again, al was used before other prefixes be- 
as ‘he was al awondred ;᾿ Will. of Palerne, 1. 872; and 
biweped for wo;* id. 661, δ. But about a. ». 1500, this 
became misunderstood, so that the fo was often joined to αἱ 

(misspelt all), producing ἃ form all-to, which was used as an intensive 

prefix to verbs, yet written apart from them, as in ‘ we be fallen into 

the dirt, and be all-to dirtied ;᾿ Latimer, Rem. p. 397. See the article 

‘on all fo in Eastwood and Wright's Bible Wordbook. 8Β. The gen. 

pl. of A. S, eal was ealra, in later English written aller, and some- 

times alder, with an inserted excrescent d, Hence Shakespeare's 

alderliefest is for allerliefest, i.e. dearest of all; 2 Hen. VI, i. 1. 28, 

Almost, Alone, Also, Although, Always, 


LY, to alleviate, assuage. (F.,=L.) The history of this 
word proves it to belong to the class of words in which the spelling 
has been modified to suit an idea. The word itrelf and its sense is 
rely French, but its form is English, due to confusion with an older 
lish word now obsolete. I first trace the sense of the word and 

its origin, and afterwards account for its change of form. Gar [To 
make the confusion still worse, the word now spelt alloy was for- 
merly spelt allay, but we need not here do more than note the fact ; 
see further under Alloy. The modem form of the word should 
have been allege, but it has nothing to do with the word now so spelt ; 
see Allege. Putting aside alloy and allege, we may now proceed.} 
«. Allay (properly allege) is the M.E. aleggen, to alleviate, and is 
really no more than a (French) doublet of (the Latin) alleviate, q.v. 
1. ‘ Aleggyn, or to softe, or relese peyne, allevio;’ Prompt. Parv. 
9. 2. “ΤῸ allege thair saules of payne’=to allay their souls 
with respect 


4 Reesinonem τ Bologne, from Lat. Bonen‘. 


alleviate, lighten, assuage, soften, =_Lat. alleuiare, to lighten (Brachet). 
See further under Alleviate. B. The confusion of form ap- 
rs 50 early as in Gower’s Confessio Amantis, ili, 273, where we 

\d ‘If I thy peines mighte alaie.” Here, instead of alegge, he has 
written alaie, which is a variant of the obsolete M.E. aleggen, to lay 
down, the direct descendant of Α. 5. dleegan, to lay down ; a word in 
which the gg is hard, as in beggar, not softened as in the O. F. aleger, 
to alleviate, Cf. aleide= alleged, id. i.g1. It so happened that this 
pure old English aleggen was sometimds ‘sed in the sense of to put 
lown, to mitigate, as in to allegge alle luther lawes,’i.e. to put down 
all bad laws, Rob. of Glouc. p. 424. y. It is now easy to see how 
the confusion arose, We English, already possessing ἃ word aleggen 
(with hard gg)=to put down, mitigate, &c., borrowed the O. F. aleger 
(with soft gh to alleviate, lightens solten.” ‘The forms and senses of 
these verbs ran into each other, with the result that the English form 
prevailed, just as English grammar prevailed over French grammar, 
whilst the various senses of the French word became familiar, δι 


passed out 
3 A. iii, 11, 


example in early French, but the word was surely in use, and Roque- 
fort gives the deriv. allégances, signifying ‘citations from a written 
authority."]=Lat. allegare, to send, despatch ; also to bring forward, 
mention, Lat. al-=ad;' and legare, to send, appoint.—Lat. ég-, 
stem of lex, law. See Legal. Der. alleg-at-ion. 
ALLEGIANCE, the duty of a subject to his lord. (F.,=G.) 
Fabyan has allegeaunce, cap. 207. The older form is with one /. 
‘Of alegeaunce now lemeth a lesson other tweyne;’ Richard the 
Redeles, i. 9. Spelt alegeawns in Wyntown, 7, 8, 14. Formed by 
prefixing a- (=F. a-, Lat. ad-) to the word legeaunce, borrowed from 
the O.F. liganee, homage. [The compound aligance does not appear 
in O. French, as far as I can find.) ~O.F. lige, liege; with suffix 
ance (gist ‘santia). Of Germanic origin ; see Liege. 
ALLEGOR’ kind of parable. (F.,=—Gk.) The pl. allegories 
occurs in Tyndal’s Prol. to Leviticus, and Sir T, More's Works, p. 
1041a.—F. allegorie, an allegory ; Cot. —Lat. alleguria, borrowed from 
Greek, in the Vulgate version of Galat. iv. 24.—Gk. ἀλληγορία, ἃ 
description of one thing under the image of another.=Gk. ἀλλ- 
ηγορεῖν, to speak so as to imply something else. = Gk. ἄλλο-, stem of 
ἄλλον, another; and ἀγορεύειν, to speak, a verb formed from ἀγορά, 
a place of assembly, which again is from ἀγείρειν, to assemble. ‘The 
prefix d- appears to answer to Skt. sa, together, and ~yeipey implies 
a root GAR; see Fick, i. 73. Der. allegor-ic, allegoricnal, allegor- 
iewal-ly, allegor-ise, allegor-ist, 
ALLEGRO, lively, brisk. (Ital.,—Lat.) _In Milton's L’Allegro, 
Plo, the Ital, def. article, from Lat. ille, he. The Ital. allegro, brisk, 
is from Lat. alaerum, acc. of alacer, brisk. See Alacrity. 
ALLELUIA, ALLELUJAG, an ex ion of praise. (He- 
brew.) Better ‘hallelujak,—Heb. haleli: Sak praise ye Jehovah. 
Heb. haleld, praise ye, from halal, to shine, which signifies ‘ praise* 
in the Pial voice ; anc 1, a shortened form of jehévak, God. 
ALLEVIATS, to lighten. (Lat.) Used . 
Gilead, c. 1. Formed as if from alledatus, pp. of Low Lat. 
alleviate; see note on Abl ). = Lat. alleware, to lighten, which 
posed into the occasional form allewiare in late times; Ducange 
it, al- sad; and leware, to lift up, to lighten.—Lat. Jeuis, light, 
of which an older form must have been leguis, cognate with Gk. 
daxin, small, and E, light (i.e. un-heavy).=Stem LAGHU, light ; 
Fick, i. 750. See Light, adj. Der. alleviation. See Allay. 
"ALLBY. a walk, (F.eL.) _M.E. aley, alley. 450 long about 
the aleys is he goon ;* Chaucer, C. T. 10198.=0. F. alee, a gallery 
a participial substantive. Ο. F. aler, alier, to go; mod. F. aller. 
Low Lat. anare, to come, arrive; on the change from anare to aner, 
and thence to aler, see Brachet ; cf. F. orphelin from Low Lat. orpha- 
ninus, = Lat. adnare, to come, especially to come by water. = Lat. ad, 
to; and nare, to swim, properly ‘to bathe;’ cf. Skt. snd, to bathe. 
'a/SNA, to wash, bathe. See Benfey, and Fick, i. 828. 4 The 
chief difficulties are (1) the transition from πὶ to , and (2) the rarity 
of O. Ε. aner, to come, a. However, other instances occur of the 
assumed change, viz, orphelin, Low Lat. orphaninus (cf. E. orphan) ; 
Palerme, Palermo, formerly Panormus; Rowssillon, from Lat. acc. 
Br As to Ο. Β. aner, 


ALLIANCE. 


Die finds a few clear traces ofits and in Bartsch’s Chrestomathie 
rangaise, p. 7, it appears in a very old poem on the Passion οἱ 
Christ; of which the oth line is" Edunc orar com el anned” = and 
then as He came to pray. This O. F: aner or anner is clearly the 
same as Ital. andare, to go, which (according to the above theory) is 
for Lat. anare or adnare. [Brachet instances arrive, q.v. as being 
similarly generalised from the sense of " coming by water’ to that of 
scoming'} J, nother theory makes the Ital. andare a nasalised 
roach. 


form of Lat. aditare, to 8] 

ALLIANCE, |. See Ally, 

ALLIGATION, a rule in arithmetic, (Lat.) 1. The verb alli- 
gate, to bind together, is hardly jn use. Rich. shews that it occurs 
in Hale's Origin of Mankind (1667), pp. 305, 334. 3. The sb. is 
formed from this verb by the F. suffix -tion, answering to the Lat. 
suffix -tionem of the accusative case, = Lat. alligare, to bind together. 
Lat. al-=ad ; and ligare, to bind. See Ligament. 

ALLIGATOR, 2 crocodile. (Span.,—Lat.) Properly it merely 
means ‘the lizard.’ Jn Shak. Romeo, ν. 1. 43. A mere corruption 

Spanish. [The F. alligator is borrowed from English.) = 

Span. εἰ lagarto, the lizard, a name esp. given to the American cro- 

codile, or cayman. ‘In Hawkins's Voyage, he s of these under 

the name of ss; Wedgwood. = Lat. ille, he (whence Ital. 
Lisard. 


4, 5) εἰ, they; and lacerta, a lizard. See 
‘ALLITERATION, repetition of letters. (Lat.) The well- 


known line *For apt alliteration's artful aid’ occurs in Churchill's 
Prophecy of Famine. The stem alliverat- is formed as if from the 
pp. of a Lat. verb alliterare, which, however, did not exist. This 
verb is put together as if from Lat. ad literam, i. δ. according to the 
etter. “Thus the word is a mere modern in See . 
Der. A verb, to alliterate, and an adj. alliterat-ive, have been invented 


to match the sb. 
ALLOCATE, to place or set aside. (Lat.) Burke, On the 
ry Laws, uses allocate in the sense of ‘to set aside,’ by way of 
maintenance for children. [On the suffix -ate, see ‘Abpreviate) - 
‘Low Lat. allocatus, pp. of allocare, to allot, a Low Latin form; see 
Ducange.—Lat. al-= ad; and locare, to place. Lat, locus, a place. 


See Locus. Der. allocat-ion, J Allocate is a doublet of allow, 
to assign. See Allow (1). 

‘ALLOCUTION, an address. (Lat.) Spelt adlocution by Sir G. 
‘Wheler (R.) Borrowed from Latin; with Ἐς, suffix -tion=Lat. acc. 


ending τέρασι oat allocuio, adlocutio, an address. Lat. ‘ad, to; 
locutio, 2 speaking. = Lat. locutus, οἵ logui, to speak; see 
Loquacious. PP. Peak 

ALLODIAL, not held of a superior ; used of land. (L.,=Scand.) 


ment. Ὁ. ii. ς, 7. 
Brachet (s. 


πὶ, 
αἰοάμπι, alodis, and means a free inheritance, as distinguished from 
bengfcium, a grant for the owner's life-time only. β. The word ap- 


pears as alleu in French, which Brachet derives from O. H.G. aléd 
(see Graff), said to mean ‘ full ownership;’ where -dd is to be explained 
as short for wodil, sodal, or édhil, a farm, homestead, or piece of in- 
herited land ;=Icel, δαὶ, a homestead. γ. The prefix al- does not 
‘mean ‘full,’ or ‘completely,’ but is to be accounted for in a different 
way ; its nearest equivalent in English is the nearly obsolete word eld, 
signifying ‘old age ;" and the words whence allodium was composed 
are really the Icel. aldr, old age (Ε. eld), and d0al, a homestead. 
8. This is apparent from the following note in the ‘Addenda’ to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic Dictionary, p. 777. ‘In the Old 
Norse there is a compound alda-d0al, a property of ages or held for 
ages or generations, an ancient allodial inheritance; “ok ef eigi er 
leyst innan priggja vetra, δά verdr si jord honum at alda déali” = and 
if it be not released within three years, then the estate becomes his 


allodial Diplomatarium Norvagicum, i. 129; “til sefinlegrar 
eignar ok alda dats iar everlasting possession and allodial tenure, 
id, Then this phrase became metaphorical, in the phrase “at 
alda ὅδ᾽: =to everlastin ssion, i.e, for ever,’ &c. See the whole 


ig posse: 
Passage. The transition from ald’déal to allodal or alodal is easy, and 

‘at once furnish ἃ Low Lat. form allodialis, by confusion with the 
Lat. adjectival form in -alis, 4, This suggests, moreover, that the 
‘adj, allodialis is really older than the sb. alfodivm, and that the sb. 
«πὰς formed from the adjective, and not vice versa. See further on this 
sabject s.v. Feudal 8. Having thus arrived at Icel. aldr and 


ol as the primary words, it remains to trace them further back. 
1. The Icel. aldr=E. eld (Shakespeare and Spenser), a sb. from the 
adj, old; see Old. 8. The Icel. ddal=A.S. éSel, one’s mative in- 


heritance or patrimony, and is from Icel. adai, nature, disposition, 
tative quality, closely connected with Α. 8. ἀδείε, noble (whence 


ALMANACK. 17 


ᾧ xuncling, a prince), and O. H.G. adal (Ὁ. adel), noble. ‘The remoter 
origin of the word is not clear; see Fick, iii. 14, who compares Gk. 
ἀταλόε, tender, delicate, and ἀτιτάλλειν, to tend, cherish. 

ALLOPATHY, an gmployment of medicines to produce an ef- 
fect different to those produced by disease ; as opposed to homaofathy, 
q.v.(Gk.) Modem. Formed from Gk. ἄλλο-, crude form of ἄλλοι, 
another; and πάθον, suffering, from παθεῖν, πάσχειν, to suffer, See 
Pathos. Der. allopath-ic, allopath-ist, 

, to assign ἃ portion or lot to. (Hybrid; L.and E) A 
clumsy hybrid compound ; formed by prefixing the Lat. ad (becom- 


ing αἱ: before ἢ to the English word lor. Cotgrave gives " Allotir, to 
divide or part, to allot ;’ also * Allotement, a parting, dividing ; an al- 
losting, or laying out, unto every man his part.’ [It is likely that the 


ἘΞ word was borrowed from the English in this case.]” Shak. not 
only has alfor, but even allotiery, As You Like It, i.1.773 and allotted 
occurs much earlier, viz. in Lord Surrey's translation of the 2nd bk. 

of the Aneid, 1. 729. See Lot. Der. allot-ment, alloti-ery. 
ALLOW (1), to assign, grant as a portion or allowance. (F.,=L.) 
1. Not to be confused with allow in the sense of to approve of," to 
ise,’ which is the common sense in old writers; see Luke, xi. 48. 
Shakespeare has both verbs, and the senses run into one another so 
ish between them in every case, 


abl-y, allowance. Double! 

ALLOW (2), to praise, highly approve of. (F..=L.) Sometimes 
confused with the preceding ; now nearly obsolete, though common 
in early authors, and of much earlier use than the former. See 
Luke, xi. 48. Μ. Ε, alouen. Chaucer rimes "1 aloue the '= I praise 
thee, with the sb. youthd, youth; C. T. 10988,—0. F. alouer, later 
allow, ‘to allow, κῶνον, [i.e advocate], to approve, like well of τ᾽ 
Cot.—Lat. allaudare, adlaudare, to applaud.=Lat, ad, to; and lax 
dare, to praise. See Laud. 

‘ALLOY, a due proportion in mixing metals. (F..=L.) [The 
verb to alloy is made from the substantive, which is frequently spelt 
alay or allay, though wholly unconnected with the verb allay, to as- 
suage.] M.E. sb. alay; Chaucer has the pl. alayes, C. T. 9043. The 

ing. alay is in P. Plowman. B. xv. 342; the pp. alayed, alloyed, is in 
P. Plowman, C. xviii. 79.0. F. a lat, a lei, according to law or rule, 
Lat. ad legem, according to rule, a phrase used with reference to 
the mixing of metals in coinage. ‘ Unusquisque denarius cudatur et 
fiat ad legem undecim denariorum ;* Ducange. See Law. δ In 
Spanish, the same word Jey means both ‘law’ and ‘alloy;” 4 Ja ley 
means ‘neatly; d foda ley means‘ according to rule ;᾿ and alear is ‘to 


“at 
ὍΤΕ, to hint at. (Lat.) Used by Sir T. More, Works, p. 
860.a,— Lat. alludere, to laugh at, allude to.—Lat. al-mad; and 
Iudere, to play, pp. lusus. See Ludicrous. Der. allusion, allus-ive, 
callus-ive-ly; from pp. allusus, 
ALLUBE, to tempt by a bait. (F,-G.) _Sir T. More has 
alewre, Works, p. 1276¢ [marked 1274]. From F. a leurre, to the 
lure or bait ; a word of Germanic origin. See Lure. Der. allure-ment. 
ALLUSION, ALLUSIVE. See Allude. 
washed down; applied to soil. (Lat.) Not in 
early use; the sb. now used in connection with it is alluvium, prop. 
the neuter of the adj. alluwius, alluvial. In older works the sb. is 
alluvion, as in Blackstone, Comment. Ὁ. ii. ς, 16, and in three 
other quotations in Richardson. This sb. = Lat. alluwionem, acc, case 
of alluuio, a washing up of earth, an alluvial formation. Lat. al-= 
ad, to, in addition ; and μέγα, to wash. Gk. λούειν, to wash. = 4/LU, 
to wash, cleanse, expiate; Fick, ii. 223. See Lave. From the 
same root, lave, ab-lu-tion, di-luv-ic 
ALLY, to bind together. (F..-L.) M.E. alien, with one ἢν 
“Alied to the emperor ;’ Rob. of Glouc, p. 63. [The sb. aliance, al- 
ce, occurs at p. 89. It is spelt alliaunce in Gower, C. A. 
199.) =0. F. alier, to bind to.-0.F. a, to; and lier, to bind. = 
Lat. ad; and ligare, to bind. See Ligament. Der. ally, sb., one 
bound, pl. allies ; alli-ance, From the same root, allig-ation, q. ¥. 
ALMANAC, ALMANACEK, a calendar. (F.,—Gk.) Spelt 
almanac by Blackstone, Comment. Ὁ. iii. c. 22; almanack by Fuller, 
Worthies of Northamptonshire. ᾿ς, almanach, ‘an almanack, or 
rognostication ;᾿ Cot.— Low Lat. almanachus, cited by Brachet. = 
oe ᾿ἀλμεναχά, used in the 3rd century by Eusebius for ‘an almanac ;* 
see his De Precparatione Evangelica, "εἰς Gaisford. 4 This Gk. 


allocate, 


ὸ 


18 ALMIGHTY. 


word looks like Arabic, but Dozy decides otherwise; see his Glossaire ᾧ 


des mots Espagnols détivés de l’Arabe, and ed. p. 154. 1. Mr. Wedg- 
wood cites a passage from Roger Bacon, Opus Tertium, p. 36, shewing 
that the name was given to a collection of tables shewing the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies; ‘sed hse tabule vocantur Almanach 
vel Tallignum, in quibus sunt omnes motus cccloram certificati a 
Principio mundi usque in fem,’ 3, In Webster's Dictionary it is 
sai 


at the Arabic word manakh occurs in Pedro de Alcala (it is not 
expressly said in what sense, but apparently in that of almanac); and 
it is connected with ‘Arab. manaha, to give as a present, Heb. mandh, 
to assi 


, count; Arab, manay, to define, determine, mand, measure, 


(E.) In very early use. A.S. eal 
mihtig, Grein, i, 244; almihtig, . See Wight. On the spelling 
with one J, see All. Der. almighti-ness. 

ALMOND, a kind of fruit. (F.,~Gk.) ‘As for almonds, they are 
ofthe nature of nuts;’ Holland's Pliny, bk. xv. c. 22. Wyclif has 
almaundis, almonds, Gen. xliii. 11; almaunder, an almond-tree, Eccles. 
xii. 5 (where the Valgate has amygdalus). [The J is an inserted 
letter, possibly owing to confusion with M. E. and F. forms involving 
the sequence of letters -alm-, where the ὦ was but slightly sounded. 
It is remarkable that the excresent ! appears likewise in the Span. 
almendra, an almond, almendro, an almond-tree.]=French amande, 
formerly also amende (Brachet) ; Cotgrave has ‘Amande, an almond.’ 
Lat. amygdala, amygdalum, an almond; whence (as traced by 
Brachet) the forms amygd'la, amy'dla, amyndla (with excrescent πὶ 
before d), amynda; and next Ὁ. Ἐς ania, tate, amande, Cf. Prov. 
amandola, Gk. ἀμνγδάλη, ἀμύγδαλον, an almond. Origin unknown. 

ALMONER, a distributer of alms. (F. nL, Gk) Spelt 
almoyners by Sir T. More, Works, p. 235h.=O. F. almosnier, a dis- 
tributer of alms ; ἃ form in which the s was soon dropped, as in F. 
auméne from 2. F. almosne, alms.—O. Ἐς almosne, alms; with the 
suffix -ἰεγ of the agent.— Lat. eleemosyna ; see Alms. 

ALMOST, nearly. (E.) | Chaucer has almost, C. Τ. 9274. Also 
M.E. almast, almest; the latter is especially common, "Ἧς is almest 
dead ν᾿ Layamon, i. 387 (later text). =A. S. ealmast, almést ; thus in 
the A.S, Chron. an. 1091, we have ‘seo scipfyrde . . . almast earm- 
lice forfér’= the fleet for the most part (or nearly all of it) miserably 
perished. =A.S. eai-, prefix, completely; and mast, themost, 4 The 
sense is, accordingly, ‘quite the greatest part,’ or in other words 
“nearly all,’ Hence it came to mean ‘ nearly,’ in a more general use 
and sense. It is therefore a different sort of word from the G. aller- 
meist, which answers to A.S. ealra mést, most of all, For the spel- 


Ting with one ἐν see 
‘ALMB, relief given to the poor. (Gk.)_M.E. almesse, later almes, 
‘Wyclif has almes; Luke, xi, 41- Rob, of Glouc. has almesse, p. 330. 
Still earlier, we have the A.8. forms almasse and almasse, a. word of 
three syllables. [Thus almas-se first became almesse; and then, 
Gropping the final syllable (se), appeared as almes, in two syllables} 
still Tater, it became alms. ‘The AS. almasse is corruption of 
eccles. Latin eleémosyna, borrowed from Greek; the result being that 
the word has been reduced from sia syllables to one.] = Gk. ἐλεῆμο. 
σύνη, compassion, and hence, alms.—Gk. ἐλεήμαψ, pitiful. Gk. 
ἐλεεῖν, to pity. Der. almshowse, From the same root, almoner, q. V. 
ἃ The word alms is properly singular; hence the expression * 
analms;’ Acts, iii. 3. 
G, the name of a tree; see Algum. 

‘ALOE, the name of a plant. (Gk.) ‘Aloe is an hearbe which hath 
the resemblance of the sea-onion,” &c.; Holland’s Pliny, bk. xxvii. 
ς. 4. Cotgrave has ‘A7ods, the herb aloes, seachouselecke, sea-aigreen 
aise, the bitter juyce thereof congealed, and used in purgatives: Ιὰ 
Hie’ manner we sill speak of “biter ales” and Wyclif has aloes, 
John, xix. 39, where the Vulgate has aloés, really the gen. case οἱ 
the Lat, alse, used by Pliny, and borrowed from the Gk. ἀλόη, the 
name of the plant, used by Plutarch, and in John, xix. 39. | Der. 
alos-wood ; a name given to a totally different plant, the agallochum, 
Because one kind (the Aguilaria secundaria) yields a’ bitter secretion. 
‘The word agallockum is of Easter origin ; οἱ Skt. aguru, aloe-wood ; 
also Heb. mase, pl. akdlim, formed from a sing, αἰαὶ, aloe-wood, of 
‘wood of aloes. 

"ALOFT, in the air, (Scand.) 1. For on lofte. In P. Plowman, 
Bi. go, we find “agrounde and alos" but in the’ same “poem, 

8, the reading is “on grounde and on Jofte” 3. On lofte signifies 
the air” Le. on high. ‘The A.S, prep. on frequently means "in τ᾽ 
and is here used to translate the Tcel. d, which is really the same 
‘word. 8. The phrase is strictly, Scandinavian, viz. Icel. d lope alot, 
in the air (the feel. -pebeing sounded like the E. ΟἿ, to which it 
answers). The Icel. fopt= A'S. lyf, the air; whence M.E, lif, the 
Bal preserved in prow. Ean aed by Burs in his Win 

“οὐ 


f | 4 Thus'Eng. is the only one of these 


ht, 
G. lnft, the air; Gothic luftus, the air. See Loft, τοῖς ἀπ names of a and ἢ 


ALPHABET, 


ALONE, quite by oneself, (E.) _M.E. al ont, written apart, and 
even with a word intervening between them. Ex. ‘al himself one’ = 
himself alone; Will. of Palerne, 3316. 1¢ al is also nently 


omitted, Ex. ‘left was he one," he was left alone, id. 211. ‘The 
M.E. al is mod, E. all; but the spelling with one / is correct, See 
All and One. The word one was formerly pronounced own, 
Timing with bone; and was frequently spelt oon. The M. E. one was 


dissyllabic (pron. own-y), the e representing A.S. -a in the word dna, 
a secondary form from Α. 5. dn, one; cee cxamples ‘of dra in the sense 
of ‘alone’ in Grein, i. 31, ‘The old pronunciation is retained in 
al-one, at-one, on-dy. (Ν᾽ Alone is wholly unconnected with lonely and. 
Jone; see Lone. 

ALONG, lengthwise of. (E.) _ [The prefix here is very unusual, 
as the a- in this case arose from the A. 8. and-; see A-, prefix; and 
see Answer.) M.E. along, Allit. Poems, ed. Moms, B. 769; 
earlier anlong, Layamon, i. 7.—A.S. andlang, along, prep. governing 
a genitive; ‘andlang pees wéstenes’= along the waste, Joshua, viil. 
16. + O. Fries. ondlinga, prep. with gen. case ; as in ‘ondlinga’ thes 

is’malong the back (Richtofen). $ G. entlang, prep. with gen. 
of dat, when preceding its substantive.—A.S, prefix and cognate 
|G. ant- (Ὁ. ἐπι), Goth. and-, anda, Lat. ante, 


lies ‘too farre 
cannot easily 
Similar phrases occur in Swedish; so that the term 
is of Scandinavian as well as of Dutch use; but it came to us from 
the Dutch more immediately. See further under Luff. 

ALOUD, loudly. (E.) Chiefly in the phrase ‘to cry aloud.’ ΜῈ. 
“to erye aloude;’ Chaucer, Troilus, ii. gor. By analogy with abed, 
asleep, afoot, &c., the prefix must be on, from which it follows that 
Joud is a substantive, not an adjective. β. It stands, then, for E. E, 
on lude, where Iude is the dative case of a substantive signifying ‘din,” 
“loud sound ;’ cf. ‘mid muchelen Jude,’ later text ‘mid mochelere 
Joude,’ i.e. with a great ‘loud,’ with a great din; Layamon, 1. 
2591.—A.S. hiyd, sb. adin ; closely related to adj. Ἀϊάώ, loud. + Icel, 
λἴϊόδ, sb. a sound, 4. Dan. Iyd, a sound. 4. Swed. Jjud, a sound. ἡ 


‘Du. Iuid, a sound, the tenor of a thing. + G. Jaut, ἃ sound, tone. 


which no longer 
uses loud as a substantive. See Loud. 

ALP, a high mountain. (Lat.) Milton has alp, P. L. ii. 6203 
Samson, 628, We generally say ‘the Alps.’ Milton merely bor 
rowed from Latin,=Lat. Alpes, pl. the Alps; said to be of Celtic 
origin. ‘*Galloram lingua alti montes Alpes uocantur;" Servius, ad. 
Verg. Georg. iii. 474; cited by Curtins, i, 364. Cf. Gael. ap, a high 
mountain; Irish αἰΐρ, any gross lump or chaos; alpa, the Alps 
(O'Reilly). β. Even granting it to be Celtic, it may still be tae that 
Lat. Alpes and Gael, αἷρ are connected with Lat. albus, white, spelt 
alpus in the Sabine form, with reference to the snowy tops of such 
mountains. See Curtius, ;, 3643 Fick, ii. 27. Der. alp-ine, 

ALPAGA, the Perayi ‘sheep. (Span.,.Pernvian.) Borrowed 
by us from δὲ alpaca’? ig of the Peruvian name, 

'rescot! On * 
LGenTBESE οἱ 


a "apy. 
ALP’ Pere a lnguage, (Gk,—Heb) Used by 
Shak. Titus And. Wiig gg pt at alphabarm. 


ποι, » βῆ: 
44.0, Y jy te fs to letters οἵ the Cea 
@ χ᾽ 


ALREADY. 


phabet.= Heb. dleph, an ox, also the name of the first letter of the? 


Hebrew alphabet ; and beth, 2 house, also the name of the second 
letter of the same. Der. alphabet-ic, alphabet-ic-al, alpkabet-ic-al-ly, 


ALREADY, quite ready; hence, sooner than expected. (E. or 
idal (on Luke, c. 1) uses “alreadie looked 
18, has 


Scand.) Rich, shews that 
for’ in the modem sense; but Gower, Prol. to C. A. 
redy [badly spelt all ready in Richardson] as separate 
an adverb, with the sense ot ‘quite,’ is common in Mid. 
Chaucer has the phrase ‘al redy was his answer;" C. 7. 
αἱ clene = quite entirely, wholly, Rob. of Glouc. p. 407; see 
Matmer’s Altengl. Worterbuch, p. §7.] ‘The spelling with one ἢ is 
correct enough ; see All, And see . 

ALEO, in like manner, ΩΣ ὃ, Formerly frequently written al so, 
separately; νὴ is an adverb, meaning ‘entirely ;” see ᾿ 
and ‘AIDA. eal swa, ealswa, just so, likewise, Matt. xxi. 30, 
where the later Hatton MS. has allswa, SeeBo. Φ As is acon- 
tracted form of also; see As. . 

ALPAR, a place for sacrifices. (F.,=L.) Frequently written 
exter in Mid. Eng., from the Ὁ. French auter; so spelt in Wyclif, 
Acts, xvii, 23, . Rob. of Brune, p. 79, has the spelling 
altere, from the O. F. alter. And it occurs much earlier, m the 
Ormulum, 1. 1060. Beyond doubt, the word was borrowed from the 
Freack, not the Latin, but the spelling has been altered to make it 
look more like the Latin. =O. Ἐς alter, axter (mod. F, autel).—Lat. 
altare, an altar, ἃ high place.=Lat. altus, high. 4 Zend areta, ereta, 
high (Fick, i 'a/ AR, to raise, exalt; Lat. orn, to rise up; 
Fu 19. See Altitude. 
to make otherwise. (Lat.) Altered occurs in Frith’s 
Works, Lever from Tyndall Ῥ. 118, Perhaps those the F, 

“er, given by ive; and explained by ‘to alver, change, vary;" 
but with at least δέοι probability taken directly from the Low Latin ] 

Low Lat. alterare, to make ot! rise, to change; >. = Lat. 
alter, other. Lat. al-, of the same source with alius, another, 

Gk. the eating ith suffix var Gs i in wer, newer. an old com 
arative ending answering to , Gk. -repos, Skt. -tara, 
Alien. Der. alter-able, alteration, alter-at-ive. 
ALTERCATION, a dispute. (F.,=L.) Used by Chaucer, 
€.7,9349,-0.F. alteration, for which Y can find 20 early authority: 
fort gives altercas, alterque, alterquie, a dispute; altercateur, 
dispater, and he verb alieryuer, to ‘dispute, whilst the E. pres. part. 
altercand occars in Rob. of Brune, p. 314; so that there is a igh 
probability that the sb. was in use in French at an early period, It 
is, moreover, given by Cotgrave, and explained by ‘ altercation, brab- 
Ang, brawling, ἄς. = Lat. altercationem, acc. of altercatio, a dispute. 
aLat. oliercar i, te dispute. > Lat. alter, saothers from the notion of 
speaking alternately. above, and see below. 
adj. by turns. (Lat.) Milton has alternate, P. L. 
pers pet ἢ 


alter, another; with suf -na ( 
Der, alternat-ion, alternat-ive; also the vb. to alternate (Levins), 

ALTHOUGH, however. (E.) M.E. al thagh, al thak, al though; 
Mandeville's Travels, p. 266; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 877. 
From al, adverb, in the sense of ‘even;’ and though. B. We even 
find αἱ used alone with the sense ‘ although,’ as in "ΑἹ telle I nat as 
now his observances ;” Chaucer, C.T. 2264. γι On the spelling 
with one J, see All. ' And see Though. 

ALTTTUDB, height. (Lat.) It occurs frequently near the end of 
Chaucer's Treatise on the Astrolabe, to translate Lat. altitudo.= Lat. 
altitudo, height. = Lat. altus, high. See Altar. 

‘ALTOGETHER, completely, (E.) Used by Sir T. More, 

Formed by. prefxing 


M.E. al, adv. ‘wholly,’ to 


salt. (F..=L.) ΜῈ, alwm, Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, K 1035; \glom, Mandeville’s Travels, Ρ. 90: and used by 
Chaucer, C.T. 127).—0. F. alum (mod, F. ain), alum ; Roquefort. 
=Lat. alwmen, alum, used by Vitravins and others; of unknown 
origin. Der. alvmnin-g, alwmin-ous, alumin-ium ; all directly from Lat. 
alumin-, the stem of almen. 

ALWAY, ALWAYS, forever. (E.) Chaucer has alway, always, 
Prol. 275; sometimes written αἱ way. 1. In O. Eng. Misc., ed. 
Morris, p. 148, we find alne way, where alne is an accus. case masc., 

. 8. ealne. ‘The usual A. 8, form is ealne wee, where both words are 
in the acc. sing. ; Grein, ii. 655. ‘This form became successively alne 
ον, αἱ ay, and αἶνον. 8, in Hali Meidenhad, p. 27, we find aller 
weis, where both words are in the gen. sing. This occasional use af 
the gen. sing., and the common habit of using the gen. sing. suffix 
“a5 an ial suffix, have produced the second form always. 
Both forms are thus accounted for. See All, and Way. 

AM; the first pers. sing. pres. of the verb fo be. (E.) Ὁ. Northum- 
brian am, as distinct from AS. com, 1am, The full form of the word 
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is shewn by the Skt. asmi, I am, compounded of the 4/AS, to be, and 
the pronoun mi, signifying me, i.e. 1. The E. am thus retains the a 
of the 4/AS, and the m of the first personal pronoun. It is remark- 
able that the same form, am, is found in Old Irish, on which Schleic 
remarks that the form am stands for am-mi, formed from as- 
assimilation ; after which the final -mi was dropped. This is, strictly, 
the correct view, but it is as well to divide the word as a-m, because 
the m is, after all, due to the final -mi, Thus a-m=a(m)m(i)=ammi 
ssasmi, See further under Are. 

AMAIN, with full power. (E.) Used by Turberville, To an 
Absent Friend (R.) ΑΒ in other words, such as abed, afoot, aground, 
asleep, the prefix is the A.S. on, later an, latest a, signifying * in” or 
‘with,’ pretixed to the dat. case of the sb. The usual A.S. phrase 
is, however, not on magene, but ealle magene, with all strength ; 
Grein, ii, 217. See On, and Main, sb. strength. 

AMALGAM, a compound of mercury with another metal, a 
mixture. (F.,=Gk.) [The restriction in sense to a mixture con- 
taining mercury is perhaps unoriginal; it is probable that the word 
properly meant ‘an emollient ;’ that afterwards it came to mean ‘a 

ty mixture, and at last ‘a mixture of a metal with mercury.” 
Chater bas amalgaming, C.T. Group G, 771.—F. amalgame, whicl 
Cotgrave explains by ‘a mixture, or incorporation of quicksilver with 
other metals.’ }. Either a corruption or an alchemist’s anagram 
of Lat. malagma, a mollifying poultice or plaster. Gk. μάλαγμα, an 
emollient; also ἃ poultice, plaster, or any soft material, Gk. μα- 
λάσσειν, to soften (put for parax-yer).—Gk, μαλακόν, soft ; cf, Gk. 
ἁμαλόο, tender; Curtius, i. 405.—4/MAR, to pound. Der. amalgam- 
ate, amalgam-at-ion, 

AMANUENSIS, one who writes to dictation. (Lat.) In Burton's 
Anat, of Melancholy; Dem. to the Reader; ed. 1827, i. 17. τ- 
rowed from Lat. amanuensis, a scribe who writes to dictation, used 
t. a manu, by hand ; with suffix -ensis, signifying 
“belonging to,’ as in castrensis, belonging to the camp, from castra, = 


‘See Manual. 
“AMARANTH, on everlasting flower. (L.,=Gk) Milton has 


amarant, P. L. iii. 352; and amarantine, P.L. xi. 78, The pl. amar- 
aunz is in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1470; in which case it is not 
from the Gk. directly, but from Lat. amarantus,=Gk. ἁμαράντοε, 
unfading ; or, as sb,, the unfading flower, amaranth. [Cf. Gk. dyapdo 

yvoe, made ofamaranth J = Gi rivative ; and μαραίνειν, to wither. 
=4'MAR, to die; cf. Skt. mardmi, I die, Lat. morior. ‘Curtius, i. 
4135 Fick, i172. \ Der. amaranth-ine. 4 There seems no good 
reason for the modem spelling with final -th; Milton's forms are 
right, and taken directly from the Greek. From the root mar we 
have a great many derivatives; such a8 murder, mortal, ἃς, See 
Ambrosial, and ἢ 


ΑΜ ΑΒΒ, to heap up. L.,=Gk.) Used by Surrey, on Eccles. 
ς. 3.-- Εἰ amasser, ‘to heap, gather;’ Cot.—F. & masse, to a 
mass; so that amasser is ‘to put into a mass.’=Lat. ad, to; and 
massam, acc, of massa, a mass. [Curtius remarks conceming this 
word (ii. 326) that the Latin ss in the middle of a word answers to 
Gk. ¢]=Gk. μᾶζα, μάζα, a barley-cake; lit. a kneaded lump.=Gk. 
μάσσειν, to knead.—/MAK, to knead; Curtius, i, 404; Fick, i. 180. 
Hence also Lat. macerare, whence E. macerate, 

AMATORY, loving. (Lat.) Milton has amatorious, Answer to 
Eikon Basilike; amatory is used by Bp. Bramhall (died 1663) in a 
work against Hobbes (Todd). Lat. amatorius, loving. Lat. amator, 
a lover (whence the Ε΄. amateur, now used in English),Lat. amare, 
to love, with suffix -tor denoting the agent. Der. from pp. amatus 
of the same Lat. verb, amat-ive, amat-ive-ness. Amatory is a doublet 
of Amorous, q.v. 

AMAZE, to astound. (E. and Scand.) Formerly written amase. 
The word dmased, meaning ‘bewildered, infatuated,’ occurs three 
times in the Ancren Riwle, pp. 270, 284, 288, The prefix can here 
hardly be other than the intensive A.S. d-=G. er-= Goth. us-; thus to 
amase is ‘to confound utterly.’ We also find the compound form 
bimased, Ancren Riwle, p. 270. On the rest of the word, see Mage. 
4 The prefix is English, the latter syllable is probably Scandinavian. 
Der. amaz-ed, amaz-ed-ness, amaz-ing, amaz-ing-ly, amaze-ment, 

ON, a female warrior. (Gk.) ‘They were said to cut off 
the right breast in order to use the bow more efficiently. Shak, has 
Amazon, Mids, N.D. ii. 1.703 and Amazonian, Cor. il, 2. 93.—Gk. 
ἁμαζών, pl. ayatéves, one of a warlike nation of women in Scythia. = 
Gk. d-, privative; and μαζόε, the breast.— 4/MAD, to drip; cf. Gk. 
μαδάειν, Lat, madere, to be wet ; also Gk. μαστόν, the breast; Fick, 
ii, 182, 183. Der. Amazon-ian, 

AMBASSADOR, a messenger. (F.,—Low Lat.,=O. H. G.) 
Udal, on Math, c. 28, has ambassadour, ” Also written embassador. 
Chaucer has ambassatrye, an embassy, C. T. 4653.=F. ambassadeur, 
‘embassadour;’ Cot.<F. ambassade, an embassy. a, Of this word 


{Bracket says: ‘not found in French before the” 14th century, 


Ca 
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and shewn to be foreign by its ending -ade (unknown in Fr. 


which has -¢e for -ade). It comes from Span. ambaxada, a word 
related to the Low Lat. ambaxiata. [Ducange only gives the forms 
ambaxata and ambassiata.) This word is derived from Low Lat. 
ambaxiare, ambactiare [to relate, announce], formed from ambactia, a 
‘very common term in the Salic Law, meaning ‘a mission, embassy.’ 
‘This Lat. ambactia has given rise to E. embassy, 4. v.—Low Lat. 
ambactus, a servant, especially one who is sent on ἃ message ; used once 
by Ceesar, de Bello Gallico, =0.HLG. ambakt, ampakt, a servant. 
+ Goth, andbahts, a servant. .. 8. ambeht, ombiht, a servant ; Grein, 
i, 2. + Icel. ambdst, a bondwoman, handmaid. Β. The fullest form. 
appears in the Gothic, and shews that the word is compounded of 
1¢ Goth, prefix and-, anda-, and the sb. bakts, a servant. y. The 
prefix answers to O.H.G. ant- (later ent-), Lat. ante, Gk. ἀντί, Skt. 
nti, over against, and appears also in Along, and Answer. 
δ. The sb. bahts only appears in Gothic in composition, but it meant 
‘devoted,’ as is clear the allied Skt. bhakia, attached, devoted, 
with the derivative bhakti, worship, devotion, service. Bhakta is the 
RE, ‘of the verb bhaj, to divide; trom the 4/ BHAG, to divide. See 
nfey, p. 640; Fick, i. 154; ili. 16. Thus this curious word 
is fully accounted for, and resolved into the prefix which appears as 
and- in A.S. and Gothic, and a derivative from 4/BHAG. It may be 
observed that the O. H.G, ambahti, service, is still preserved in cf in 
the corrupted form amt. Der. ambassadress, See Embassy. 
ἃ fossil resin ; ambergris, (Arabic.) The resin is named 
from its resemblance to ambergris, which is really quite a different 
substance, yet also called amber in early writers. 1. In Holland’s 
Pliny, Ὁ. xxxvii, c. 3, the word means the fossil amber. 8. When 
Beaumont and Fletcher use the word amber'd in the sense of ‘scented’ 
Custom of the Country, iii. 2. 6), they must refer to ambergris, 
The word is Arabie, and seems to have been borrowed directly.— 
‘Ar. ‘amber, ambergris, a perfume; Palmer’s Pers, Dict. col. 433. 
Ambergris is the same word, with addition of Ε΄. gris, signifying 
‘gray.’ In Milton, P.R. ii, 344, it is called gris amber, The F. gris 
ix a word of German origin, from O.H.G. gris, gray, used of the 
hair; cf. G. greis, hoary, 
AMBIDEXTROUS, using both hands, (Lat.) Sir. Browne, 
Valg. Errors, b. iv. c, 5, § 10, has ‘ambidexterous, or right-handed on 
both sides.’ He also uses ambidexters as a plural sb. —Lat. ambidexter, 
using both hands equally; not used in classical Latin, and only given 
by Ducange with a metaphorical sense, viz. as applied to one who is 
equally ready to deal with spiritual and temporal business, = Lat. 
ambi-, generally shortened to amb-; and dexter, the right hand. See 
Dexterous. 8. The prefix ambi- is cognate with Gk. ἀμφί, on 
both sides, whence E. amphi-; Skt. abhi (for ambhi), as used in the 
comp. abhitas, on both sides; O. H. G. μπιδέ, mod. G. um, around ; 
A.S. embe-, emb-, ymbe-, ymb-, around. It is clearly related to Lat. 
ambo, Gk, ἄμφω, both, and even to E. both. See Both. 
AMBIENT, going about. (Lat.) " Used by Milton, P.L. vi. 480. 
=Lat. ambient, stem of Lat. ambiens, going about.—Lat, amb- 
(Ghortened form of ambi-), about ; and iens, going, pres. pt. of ire, to 
go. 1. On the prefix, see Ambidextrous, above. 8, The 
verb ire is from Pro ; ef. Skt. and Zend i, to go; Fick, i. 506. 
AMBIGUOUS, doubtful. (Lat.) Sir T, Elyot has ambiguous, 
‘The Governour, bk. iii. c, 4. ‘The sb. ambiguite (printed anbiguite 
occurs in the Tale of Beryn, ed. Fumivall, 2577. [The adj. is form 
with the suffix -ous, which properly represents the F. -evx, and Lat. 
-osus, but is also frequent ‘used to express the Lat. -us merely; cf. 
‘pious, sonorous, &c., from Lat, pius, sonorus.]—=Lat. ambiguus, doubt- 
fal; lit. driving about.—Lat. ambigere, to drive about go round 
about.=Lat. amb-=ambi-, about ; and agere, to drive. On the prefix, 
see Ambidextrous. And see Agent. Der. ambiguous-ly; also 
igu-it-y, from Lat. acc. ambiguitatem, nom. ambiguitas, doubt. 
‘BITION, seeking for preferment. (F.,—L.) Spelt ambition 
by Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. ili. c.15 ; ambicion by Lydgate, 
Story of Thebes, pt. iii (R.) Ambicion also occurs in the Ayenbite 
of Inwyt, pp. 17, 23.—F, ambition, given by Cotgrave.—Lat. am- 
bitignem, acc, of ambitio, a going round ; esp. used of the canvassing 
for vates at Rome. = Lat. ambire, supine ambitum, to go round, solicit. 
(Note that Lat. ambitio and ambitus retain the short i of the supine 
ium of the simple verb.]=Lat. ambi-, amb-, prefix, about ; and ire, 
to go. 1. On ambi-, see Ambidextrous. 3. The verb ire is 
from ¥ I, to go; see Ambient. Der. ambiti-ous, ambiti-ous-ly, 
AMBLE, to go at a pace between a walk and a trot. (F.,=L.) 
We find ‘fat palfray amblant, i.e. ambling; King Alisaunder, ed. 
‘Weber, 1. 3461 ; διὰ see Gower, C. A. i, 210, Chaucer has 
“wel ambling, C.'T. 8263; and ‘it goth an aumble’=it goes at an 
easy pace, said of a horse, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 13615; and he calls a lady's horse 


AMENABLE, 


food of the gods, (Gk.) In Milton, P. L. v. 573 
he frequently uses the adj. ambrosial.— Gk. ἀμβροσία, the food of the 
gods; fem. of adj. ἀμβρύσιον. Gk. ἀμβρόσιον, a lengthened form (with 
suffix -ya) of ἄμβροτοε, immortal. —Gk. ἀν-, negative prefix, cognate 
with E. un- (which becomes éy- before following 8); and Bporés, a 
mortal: but Curtius (i, 413) rather divides the word as d-p6poros, 
where ἀ- is the same negative prefix with loss of ν, and μβροτόε is the 
full form of the word which was afterwards spelt Bporés; the word 
pbporés being a corruption of the oldest form poprés, signifying 
frortal= / MAR, todie; seeCurtius i. 413; Fick, 172, a The 
Gk. ἄμβροτοε has its exact counterpart in Skt. amria, immortal, used 
also to denote the beverage of the gods. Southey spells this word 


amreeta; see his Curse of Kehama, canto xxiv, and note 93 on ‘the 
amreeta, or drink of immortality.’ Der. i-al, ἦταν. 
AMBRY, AUMBRY, a cupboard. (F.,=L.) a. Ναγεβ re- 


marks that ambry is a corruption of almonry, but this remark only 
applies to a icular street in Westminster so called.. The word in 
ie sense of ‘cupboard’ has a different origin. β. The word is 
now obsolete, except provincially ; it is spelt aumbrie by Tusser, Five 
Hundred Points, ed. 1573, ii. 5 (Halliwell). Clearly a corruption of 
Ο. F. armarie, a repositoty for arms (Burguy), which easily passed 
into arm'rie,a'm’rie, and thence into ambry, with the usual excrescent 
ὃ after m, The O.F. armarie became later armaire, armoire; Cot- 
grave gives both these forms, and explains them by ‘a cupboord, 
ambrie, little press ; any hole, box contrived in, or against, a wall,’ ὅς. 
Hence ambry is a doublet of armory; and both are to be referred to 
Low Lat. armaria, a chest or cupboard, esp. a bookcase. Another 
form is armarium, esp. used to denote a repository for arms, which is 
plainly the original sense. Lat. arma, arms. See Arms. cal It 
is remarkable that, as the ambry in a church was sometimes used as 
a place of deposit for alms, it was popularly connected with alms 
instead of arms, and looked upon as convertible with almonry. Popular 
etymology often effects connections of this sort, which come at last 
to be believed in. 
AMBULATION, walking about, (Lat.) Used by SirT. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. iii. c. 1. § 43 but uncommon. Of the adj, ambulatory 
Rich. gives five examples, one from Bp. Taylor's Great Exemplar, 
Pe ile 5 13, Formed with F. suffix -tion, but really directly from 
tin, = Lat. acc, ambulationem, from nom. ambulatio, a walking about. 
= Lat. ambulatus, pp. of ambulare, to walk about. β. Curtis (ii. 74) 
seems right in taking ambulare as short for amb-bu-lare, where amb- 
is the usual shortened form of ambi, around, and bu-lare contains the 
root ba, to go, which is so conspicuous in Gk. in Aé-ou, a going, 
βα-δίζειν, to walk, βαίν-ειν, to go, aorist ἔβην. 1. On the pret 


ambi-, see Ambidextrous. ἃ. On the ψ' BA, older form GA, see 
Base, substantive. Der. ambulatory (from ambulatus, pp. of ambu- 
are), From the same root, amble, per-ambulate, pre-amble. See Amble. 


Also F. ambul-ance, 2 movable hospital, now adopted into English. 


Lat. imboscare ; see Am 
AMBUSH, a hiding in ‘a wood, (F,,—Low Lat.,—Scand.) In 
Shakespeare, Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 41. A corruption of an older embush 
or enbush, which was originally a verb, signifying ‘to set in ambush.’ 
‘The corruption from ¢ to a was due to Spanish influence; see above. 
Rob. of Brunne, in his tr. of P. Langtoft, has enbussement, p. 187, 
bussement, p. 242; also the pp. enbussed, set in ambush, p. 187, as well 
as the simple form bussed on the same In all these cases, ss 
stands for sh, as in Rob. of Gloucester. Gower has embuisshed, em- 
busshement, C. A. i. 260, iii. 208.—0. F. embuscher, is to 
set in ambush. = Low Lat. imboscare, to set in ambush, lit. ‘to set 
in a bush,’ still preserved in Ital. imboscare,—Lat. in-, in (which 
becomes im- before δ); and Low Lat. boseus, a bush, wood, thicket, 
whence Ὁ, F, bos, mod. Ε΄. bois. This word is really of Scandinavian 
origin. See Bush. Der. ambush-ment; and see above. 
(ORATE, to better. (F.—Lat.) Not in early use, 
Formed with suffix -ate ; on which see Abbreviate. =F. ameliorer, 
to better, improve; see Cotgrave.=F. prefix a-= Lat. ad; and me 
liorer, to make better, αἶξο given by Cotgrave. = Lat. ad, to ; and Low 
Lat. meliorare, to make fetter; Ducange.—Lat. ad; and melior, 
better. See Melio; yer. ameliorat-ion, 
180 be it. (1 Used in the Vulgate ver 
sion of Matt. vi. 13, Ke Gk ‘duty, verily.— Heb, dmen, adv. verily, 


i 


an anbler,Prol. to Ὁ, T. 471.00.F. ambler, to 80 δὲ an easy | so be it; from ad}. dmesg, We fifa; from vb, many tp sus 
pace. Lat. ambulare, to walk. See Am! ν΄ Der, ambl-er, | tain, stapport, found, ge” ee ᾿ 
preanile, : J AMCRABLE, cas FT CooL) Set πεσε by Spe 


AMEND. 


AMMUNITION. 2k 


ser, View of the State of Ireland (R.); but the « is superfluous; 7 aimiable and fre;’ Rom. Rose, 1226. ‘The amiable tonge is the tree 


rinted. ameanable in the Globe edition, p. 622, col. 2, 1.1. Formed, 
a the ΝΕ F suffix cote, from e F. verb.—F. amener, ‘to 
ring or unto;’ Cot. ives the O. F. spellit as 
Drogo ead unos! Cot Burge give the 0. aplings ὡ 
duct, to drive. Low. Lat. minare, to conduct, to lead from place to 
place; also, to expel, drive out, chase away ; Ducange. = Lat. minari, 
to threaten. = Lat. mina, projections ; also, threats. Lat. minere, to 
project. See Eminent and Menace. Der. amen-abl-y. From the 

same root, de-mean, 4. ¥. 
AMEND, to free from faults. (F..—L.) M.E. amenden, to 
better, repair; Chaucer, C. T. 10510; Ancren Riwle, p. 420. Hence 
amendement, Gower, C. 373-0. F. amender (mod. F, amender), 
to amend, better.— Lat. emendare, to free from fault, correct. [For 
the unusual change from ¢ to a, see Brachet’s Hist. Grammar, 
sect. 28. = Lat. ¢ = ex, out out, away from; and mendum, or 
menda, a blemish, fault. 1. On the prefix ew, see Ex-. 2. The 
Lat. menda has its counterpart in the Skt. mindd, a personal defect ; 
Cartius, i, 418; Fick, i. 711. The remoter origin is unknown ; but 
it is prob. connected with Lat. minor, less, minuere, to diminish. 
τ. Der. ,amend-ment ; also amends, q.v. And 


see Mond. 
reparation. (F<) ΜΕ, pl. emendes, amendis, 
common in the phr. to maken amendes, to make amends; Will. of 


Palerne, 3919; Ayenbite of Inwyt, pp. 113, 148.—0. F. amende, re- 
aration, satisfaction, a penalty by way of recompense. 


AMENITY, pleasantness. (F.,=L.) 
occurs in Lancelot of the Laik, ed. Skeat 
gqrotation from Lydgate in Halliwell. Sir amenity, 

‘ulg. Errors, Ὁ. vii. c. 6. § 3.—F. amenité, ‘amenity, pleasantness ;” 
Cot.=Lat. acc. ameenitatem, from nom. amoenitas, pleasantness. = 
it amoenus, pleasant. The root appears in the Lat. amare, to love. 


‘Amorous. 

AMERCE, to fine. (F..—L.) M.E. amercien, amercen, to fine, 
mulct. ‘And thowgh ye mowe amercy hem, late [let] mercy be 
taxour;’ P. Plowman, B. vi. 40. ‘Amereyn in a corte or lete, amercio ;’ 
Prompt. Pary. p. 11.—0. F. amercier, to fine; Roquefort.. a, The 
Low Latin form is amerciare, to fine (Ducange); observe the ci 
tion of amercio above. β, The is the O. F. a, from Lat. ad, 
and the Lat. word should rather have been spelt ammerciare with 
double πε, as ad- may become am- before a following m, and con- 
stantly does so in Italian. =O. F. mercier, sometimes ‘to pay, acquit,” 
secording to Roquefort, but the usual sense is ‘to thank,’ i.e, to 
y in thanks; cf. Low Lat. merciare, to fix a fine; Ducange.— 

. Ἐ, mercit, merchi (mod, F. merci), thanks, pity, compassion, 

[The cor jing Low Lat. mercia means (1) traffic; (2) a fine; 
(3) pity ; but is merely the Εἰ. merci Latinised, though it is used in 
more senses.] The O. F. mercit corresponds to Ital. mercede, Span. 
merced, thanks, reward, recompence.=Lat, mercedem, acc. case of 
merces, reward, hire, wages; also used of reward in the sense of 


The adj. amen, pleasant, 
999; spelt amene in a 
Browne has omen 


ponishment; also of detriment, cost, trouble, and so easily 
ing into the sense of fine.’ In late times, it acquired also the 
sense of ‘mercy, pity,’ as noted by Ducange, 8. ν. Merces. Even in 


good Latin, it approaches the sense of ‘fine,’ ‘mulct,’ very nearly. 
‘See, 6. εν il's banal ΝΕ suoram, ΝΙΝ pene of their 
ple, by the sacrifice of their people, En. vii. 316; and cf. 
Cicero, Tuscul. 3. 6.12: ‘nam istuc nihil dolere, non sine m: mer 
cede contingit, immanitatis in anima, stuporis in corpore.’ The only 
other Lat. word with which mercia can be connected is merx, and 
perbaps in sense (1) it isso connected ; but senses (2) and (3) must go 
together. See further under Mercy. 4 The etymology has 
been confused by Blount, in his Law Dictionary, 5. v. Amerciament, 
and by other writers, who have suy the F, merci to be connected 
with Lat. misericordia (with which it has no connection whatever), 
and who have strained their definitions and explanations accordingly. 
Der. amerce-ment, amercia-ment ; the latter being a Latinised form. 
‘AMETHYST, a precious stone. (Gk.) “ΑΒ for the amethyst, as 
well the herb as the stone of that name, they that think that both 


the one and the other is (si¢) so called because thstand drunken- 
ness, miscount themselves, and are deceived ;’ Holland, tr. of Pla- 
tarch’s Morals, p. 560. Boyle, Works, vel. i. p. 513, uses the adj. 
amethystine.— Lat. amethystus, used by Pliny, 37.9. [Note: directly 
from the Latin, the F. form being ametiste inCotgrave. However, the 
form amatiste, from the Old French, is found in the 13th century; 
Old. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 98, 1. 171.) Gk. ἀμέθυστοε, sb. 
a remedy against drunkenness; an amethyst, from its supposed virtue 
in that way.—Gk. ἀμέθυστοι, adj. not drunken. =Gk. d-, privative ; 
and μεθύειν, to be dranken,=Gk. μέθυ, strong drink, wine; cognate 
with E, mead. See Mead. Der. amethyst-ine. 

AMIABLE, friendly ; worthy of love. (F,=L.) 


«She was so 
ὁ 


of life;* Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Ira.—O. F. aimiable, friendly; also 
loveable, by confusion with aimable (Lat. amabilis). Lat. amicabilis, 
friendly, amicable.—Lat. amica-re, to make friendly; with suffix 
-bilis, used in forming adjectives from verbs.— Lat. amicus, a friend ; 
prop. an adj, friendly, loving. Lat. ama-re, to love; with suffix -ka, 

Schleicher, Comp, sect. 231. See Amorous. Der. amiéable-ness, 
amiabl-y  amiabilisy, formed by analogy with amicability, &c, Amic- 
ability and amiability are doublets. 

AMICABLE, friendly. (Lat.) In Levins, ed. 1570. Used by 
Bp. Taylor, Peacemaker (Rs he uses amicableness in the same work. 
{Formed with suffix -b/e as if from French, but really taken directly 

τῇ Latin.) = Lat, amicabilis, friendly ; whence the O. imiable. Thus 
amicable amiable are doublets. See Amiable. Der. amicabl-y, 
amicable-ness, 

AMICE, a robe for pilgrims, ὅς. (F,=L.) ‘Came forth, with 
pilgrim steps, in amice gray τ᾿ Milton, P. R. iv. 427.—F. amict, ‘an 
‘Gmict, or amice; part of a massing priest’s babi Ἢ 
also has the forms amicte and amis (Burguy); the latter of which 
comes nearest to the English. Lat. amictus, a garment thrown about 
one. — Lat. amictus, pp. of amicire, to throw round one, wrap about. = 
Lat. am-, short for amb-, ambi-, around; and iacere, to cast. [Cf. 
diicere, to cast out, from ¢, out, and iacere.) For the prefix ambi-, see 
Ambidextrous; for the Lat. iacere, see Jet. 

, T, in the middle of. (E.) Amidst is common 
in Milton, P. L. i. 791; &c. He also uses amid. Shak. also has 
both forms. a, Amidst is not found in earlier English, and the final 
τ is merely excrescent (as often after s), as in whilst, amongst, from 
the older forms whiles, amonges. β. The M.E. forms are amiddes, 
P. Plowman, B. xiii. 82; im middes, Pricke of Conscience, 2938; 
amide, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 143 ; on midden, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 87. 
Ὑ. Of these, the correct type is the earliest, viz. on midden ; whence 
on-midde, a-midde were formed by the usual loss of final π, and the 
change of on to a, as in abed, afoot, asleep. 8. The form amides 
was produced by adding the adverbial suffix -s, properly the sign of 
ἃ gen. case, but commonly used to form adverbs.=A.S. on middan, in 
the middle; see examples in Grein, ii. 249, 8. v. mide. Here on is 
the prep. (mod. E. on), used, as often elsewhere, with the sense of 
‘in;" middan is the dat. case of midde, sb. the middle; formed 
from the adj. mid, middle, cognate with Lat. medius. Middle. 

-AMISS, adv. wrongly. (E. and Scand.) a. In later authors awk~ 
wardly used as a sb.; thus ‘urge not my amiss;’ Shak, Sonn. 151. 
But properly an adverb, as in ‘That he ne doth or saith somt 
amis;’ Chaucer, C. T. 11092, The error was due to the fact that 
‘misse, without -, meant ‘an error’ in early times, as will appear. 
B. Amiss stands for M. E. on misse, lit. in error, where on (from A. S. 
om) has the usual sense of ‘in,’ and passes into the form a-, as in so 
many other cases; cf. abed, afoot, asleep. Ὑ. Also misse is the dat. 
case from nom. mise, a dissyllabic word, not used as a sb. in A. 5. 
but borrowed from the Icel. missa, a loss; also used with the noti 
of ‘error’ in composition, as in Icel. mis-zaka, to take in error, whence 
E, mistake. The M.E. misse hence acquired the sense of ‘guilt,” 
‘ offence,’ as in ‘to mende my misse,’ to repair my error; Will. of 
Paleme, 532. Seo Miss. 

AMITY, friendship. (F.,=L.} Udal, Pref. to St. Marke, has 

R.) =F. amiti¢, oxplained by Cotgrave to mean ‘amity, friend 
ship,’ &c. =O. F. aniste, amisted, amisti Span. amistad, Ital. amista 
(for amistate).— Low Lat. amicitatem, acc. of amicitas, friendship, a 
vulgar form, not recorded by Ducange, but formed by analogy with 
mendicitas from mendicus, antiquitas from antiquus; see Brachet.= Lat. 
amicus, friendly. — Lat. ama-re, to love, with suffix -ka. See Amiable, 

rous.  @ It is of course impossible to derive the old Ro- 
mance forms from Lat. amicitia, friendship, the classical form. 

AMMONTA, an alkali. (Gk.) A modem word, adopted as a 
contraction of sal ammoniac, Lat. sal ammoniacum, rock-salt ; common 
in old chemical treatises, and still more so in treatises on alchemy. 
[Chaucer speaks of sal armoniac, C. Τ. Grou G, 798, 824; and in 

¢ Theatrum Chemicum we often meet wit! ‘armeniacum, i, 
Armenian salt. This, however, would seem to be due to corrupti 
or confusion.]—Gk. ἀμμωνιακόν, sal ammoniac, rock-salt ; Diosco- 
rides, — Gk. dyyomds, Libyan. — Gk. ἄμμων, the Libyan Zeus-Ammon; 
said to be an Egyptian word ; Herodotus, ii. 42, It is said that sal 
‘ammoniae was first obtained near the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

AMMONITE, a kind of fossil shell. (Gk.)) Modem. Formed 
by adding the suffix -ire to the name Ammon, The fossil is some- 
times called by the Lat, name of cornu Ammonis, the hom of Ammon; 
because it much resembles a closely twisted ram's horn, and was fan- 
cifully likened to the homs of Jupiter Ammon, who was represented 
as a man with the horns of aram. See above. 

AMMUNITION, store for defence. (Lat.) Used by Bacon, 
Advice to Sir G. Villiers (R.) [Formed with F. suffix -tion, but bore 
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ANAGRAM. 


rowed from late Latin.]=Low Lat, admunitionem, ace. of admunitio™ and θέατρον, a theatre, place for seeing shows.—Gk. θεάομαι, I see. 


defence, fortification. [The change of adm- to amm- in Latin words 

is not uncommon, and is the rule in Italian.}=Lat, ad-, to; and mu- 

nitio, defence.=Lat. munire, to fortify, esp. to defend with ἃ wall; 

originally spelt moenire, and connected with Lat. moenia, walls, forti- 

fications.  @ Curtius connects this with Gk. ἀμύνειν, to keep off, 

and suggests o/ MU, possibly meaning *to bind;” i. 403. Otherwise 
ick, i, 724. 


, a pardon of offenders; lit. a forgetting of offences. 
(F.,—Gk.) Used in the Lat. form amnestia by Howell, b. iii. letter 6. 
Barrow has amnesty, vol. iii. serm. 41.—F. amnestie, which Cotgrave 
explains by ‘forgetfulness of things past.’=Lat. amnestia, merely a 
Latinised form of the Gk. word. (Ducange gives amnescia, but this 
form is probably due to the fact that ¢ is constantly mistaken for ¢ in 
MSS,, and is frequently so printed.]—Gk. ἀμνηστία, a forgetfulness, 
esp. of wrong; hence, an amnesty.—Gk. ἄμνηστοι, forgotten, unre- 
membered.=Gk. d-, privative; and μνάομαι, 1 remember; from a 
stem mnd, which is a secondary form from an older MAN; cf. 
Lat. me-min-i, 1 remember,—4/MAN, to think; cf. Skt. man, to 
think, See Mean, v. 

AMONG, AMONGST, amidst. (E.) a. The form amongst, 
like amidst, is not very old, and has assumed an additional final ¢, 
such as'is often added after s; cf. whilst, amidst, from the older 
forms whiles, amiddes, Amongist occurs in’ Torrent of Portugal, 1, 
2126; but I suppose it does not occur earlier than near the end of 
the fourteenth century. β, The usual form is amonges, as in P. 
Plowman, B. v. 129; amonge is also common, id. v. 169. Earlier, the 
commonest form is among, Ancren Riwle, p.158. Ὕ, Amonges is 
formed by adding the usual adverbial suhx τ properly ἃ genitive 
form, and amonge by adding the adverbial suffix -e, also common, 
properly a dative form. A.S. onmang, prep. among, Levit. xxiv. 10; 
the forms on gemang (John, iv. 31) and gemang (Mark, iii, 3) also 
occur, the last of the three being commonest.  B. Thus the prefix 
is A.S. om, and the full form onmang, used asa preposition. Like 
most prepositions, it originated with a substantive, viz. A.S. (ge)mang, 
ἃ crowd, assembl; 8 mixture; so that on mang(¢) or on gemang(e) 
‘meant ‘in a crowd.’=A.S, mengan, mangan, to taix ; Grein, ii. 231, 


‘Mingle. 

AMOROUS, full of love. (F..—L.) Gower has amorous, Ὁ, 
A. i, 89; it also occurs in the Romaunt of the Rose, 83.=0. F. 
amoros, mod. F, amoureux.—Low Lat. amorosus, full of love; Du- 
cange, Formed with the common Lat. suffix -osus from the stem 
amor-.<Lat. amor-, stem of amor, love.=Lat. amare, to love. 
@_ There seems little doubt that this Lat. word has lost an original 
initial ἃ, and that Lat. am-are stands for cam-are; cf. Lat. earus, dear, 
which h ftands for aie 
ing; , Ρ. 158, Thus Lat. am-are is cognate with Skt. kam, to 
love; and Lat. amor with Skt. Fama, love (also the god of love, like 

i = 4/ KAM, to love ; Fick, i. 296. gar A similar 
Joss of initial # has taken place in the English word ape, q.v. Der. 
emorous-ly, amorous-ness, Also F. amour, love (now used in Eng.), 
from Lat. amorem, acc. case of amor, love. 

AMORPHOUS, formless. (Gk.) Modern. Formed from Gk. 


AMPHI., prefix. (0 κΚ.) The strict sense is ‘on both sides.”= 
‘Gk. ἀμφί, on both sides; also, around. Lat. ambi-, amb-, on both 
sides, around; see Ambidextrous, where other cognate forms are 
given, Der. amphi-bious, amphi-brack, amphi-theatre, 

‘AMPHIBIOUS, living both on land and in water. (Gk 
Sir Τ᾿ Browne's Vulg. Errors, bk. iii. c. 13. § 8.— Gk. ἀμφίβιοε, livi 
doubie life, i.e. both on land and water. =Gk. ἀμφί, here used in 
sense of ‘double;* and Bios, life, from the same root as the Lat. 
wividus ; see Vivid. On the prefix Amphi., see above. 
AMPHIBRACH, a foot in prosody. (Gk.) A name given, in 
prosody, to a foot composed of a short syllable on each side of a long 
one (v~v).—Gk. ἀμφίβραχυε, the same, =Gk, ἀμφί, on both sides; 
and βραχύν, short ; cognate with Lat. breuis, short, whence E. brief. 
See Amphi-, and Brief. 

AMPHITHEATEE, an oval theatre. (Gk.) From Gk. ἄμφι- 
θέατρον, a theatre with seats all round the arena. [Properly neuter 
from ἀμφιθέατρον, i.e. seeing all round.]=Gk. 


» cognate with Skt. kamra, beautiful, charm- | See One. 


on both sides; Bunyan, who 


= AF, to look, stare at ; Curtius, i. 314. 

full, large. (F..—L.) _ Used by Hall, Hen. VIII, an. 31. 
Fox and Udal use the obsolete derivative ampliate, and Bumet has 
ampliation ; from Lat. ampliare, to augment.=F. ample, which Cot- 
grave explains by * full, ample, wide, large,’ &c.=Lat. amplus, large, 
spacious. 4 Explained by Corssen (i. 368, ii. 575) as = ambi-pulus, 
i.e. full on both sides; where pulus =para, full; see Amphi- and 
Pull. Der. ampli-tude; amplify (F. amplifier, from Lat. amplificare) ; 
ampli-fic-at-ion; see amplifier and amplification in Cotgrave. Also 


ampl-y, ample-ness, 

"AMPUTATS, to cut off round about, prone. (Lat) Sir T. 
Browne has amputation, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. iv.c. 5. § 1. On the suffix -ave, 
see Abbreviate. - Lat. amputare, to cut off round about, pp. ampute 
atus,=Lat. am-, short for amb-, ambi-, round about (on which see 
Ambidextrous); and Lat. putare, to cleanse, also to lop or prune 
trees, = Lat. , pure, clean; from the same root as , ιν. 
See Curtius, i. 3,9. Der. amputat-ion, 

AMULET, a charm against evil. (F.,<L.,—Arabic.) Used by 
Sir. Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. ii. c. 5, part 3. F. amulette, ‘a counter 
charm ;" Cot.— Lat, amuletum, a 1811. esp. one hung round the 
neck (Pliny). Of Arabic origin; cf. Arab. himdyil, a sword-belt ; 
8. small Korin suspended round the neck as an amulet; Palmer's 
Pers, Dict. col. 204; Richardson explains it as ‘a shoulder sword- 
belt, an amulet, charm, preservative,’ Pers. and Arab. Dict., ed. 1806, 
p. 382. The literal sense is ‘a thing carried.’ Arab. hamala, he 
carried cf, Arab. Lammd!, a porter, Aaml, a burthen ; Palmer's Pers. 
Dict. coll. 203, 204. And see Pihan, Glossaire des Mots Francais 
tirés de l'Arabe, p. 38. . 

AMUSE, to engage, divert. (F.) Milton has amus‘d, P. L. vi. 
581, 623; it also occurs in Holland’s Plutarch, p. 345.—F.amuser, 
‘to amuse, to make to muse or think of; wonder or gaze at; to put 
into a dump ; to stay, hold, or delay from going forward by discourse, 
questions, or any other amusements;’ Cot.=F. a-, prefix (Lat. ad), 
at; and Ὁ. F. muser, to stare, gaze fixedly, like a simpleton, whence 
E. muse, verb, used by Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 1033. See Muse, v. 
Der. amus-ing, amus-ing-ly, amuse-ment ; also amus-ive, used in Thom- 
son’s Seasons, Spring, 316. 

AN, A, the indef. article. (E.) ‘The final n is occasionally pre- 
served before a consonant in Layamon’s Brat, which begins with the 
words ‘An preost wes on leoden,’ where the later text has ‘A prest 
was in londe.’ This shews that the loss of before a consonant was 
taking place about .D. 1200.—A.S. dn, often used as the indef, 
article; see examples in Grein, i, 30; but properly having the sense 
of ‘one,’ being the very word from which mod. E. one is derived. 


negative prefix, (Gk.) Gk. dx, d-, negative prefix, of which 
the full f¢ es i Pree Curtius, i. 381. Cognate with the Skt. an-, 
a-, Zend ana-, an-, a-, Lat. in-,G, and E. un-, O. Irish an-, all negative 
prefixes, See Un-. ' The form an- occurs in several words in English, 
€.g. an-archy, an-ecdote, an-eroid, an-odyne, an-omaly, an-onymous, The 
form ας is still commoner; e. g. a-byss, o-ekromatic, amaranth, a-tyn- 
(plote, a-tom, a-sylum, 
ica ace ee 

ΜῈ fey be .) It αἱ as an- in an-eurism, a 
kind of tumour. The Se form is ana-, as in analogy, ana-baptist, 

From Gk. ἀνά, apon,on, often up; also back, again; it has the same 
form ana in Gothic, and is ΝΣ E. αν. See On. Used 

"» one wi ptises again. (Gk.) 
Hooker, Eccl. Polity, v. 62. Formed by prefixing the Gk. al, 
rain, to bape. See above, and Baptist. So also pebaprism. 
“GWAC YNISM, an error in chronology. (Gk.) Used by 

Walpole; Απεοὰ, of Painting, vol. ic. 2. From Gk. ἀναχρονισμόεν 
an anachronism. Gk. ἀναχρονίζειν, to refer to a wrong time. Gk, 
ἀνα, up, sometimes used in composition in the sense of " back 
wards ;’ and χρόνοι, time. See Ana- and Chronic. 

ἊΝ /BSTHETIC, 8. substance used to render persons insensible 
to pain. (Gk.) Modem. Formed by prefixing the Gk. ἀν-, cognate 
with E. un-, a negative prefix, to Gk. αἰσθητικύε, perceptive, full of 
perception. See ASsthetics. 

JAGR.AM, a change in a word due to transposition of letters. 
(F.,=Gk.) Ben Jonson, in his Masque of Hymen, speaks of ‘IUNO, 
whose great name Is UNIO in the anagram,’ =F. ang; (Cot- 
grave). Lat, anagramma, borrowed from Gk.=Gk. ἀνάγραμμα, an 
anagram. = Gk. ἀνά, up, which is also used in a distributive sense ; and 
“γράμμα, a written character, letter.—Gk. γράφειν, to write, originally 
to cut, scratch marks; allied to E. grave, See Grave. Der. ano 
grammat-ic-al, anagrammat-ic-ally, anogramm-at-ist.  @ Examples 
of anagrams, Gk. “Apawén, Arsince, transposed to for Ἥραν, Hera’s 
violet. Lat. Galenus, Galen, transposed to angelus, an angel, E. Joke 

his name to Nu hony ἐπα B! 


ANALOGY. 


ANALOGY, proportion, correspondence. (F.,<Gk.) 
has analogie, Works. P. 413. “" F. analogie; Cot. Lat. analogia. = 
Gk. ἀναλογία, equality of ratios, corres; , analogy.= Gk, ἀνά, 
‘up, upoa, throughout ; and a form λογία, made by adding the suffix 
ya (=Gk. a) to the stem of λόγιον, a word, a statement, account, 
proportion. Gk. λέγειν, to speak. See Logic. Der. analog-ical, 

icvaldy, analog-ise, analog-ism, analog-ist, analogous ; also ana- 
Jogue (F. analogue, prop. an af signifying analogous, from Gk. adj. 
ἀσάλογοι, ionate, conformable). 
ANAL to resolve into parts. (Gk.) Sir T. Browne, Hy- 
driotaphia, c. 3, says ‘what the sun compoundeth, fire analyseth, not 
transmateth.’ “Ben Jonson has axalyic, Poetaster, A. v. sc. 1. Cot- 
grave gives no related word in French, and perhaps the F. analyser is 
comparatively modera. Most likely the word analytic was borrowed 
directly from the Gk. ἀναλντικόε, and the verb to analyse may easily 
have been formed directly from the sb. analysis, i.e. Gk. ἀνάλυσιε, a 
Jootening, resolving. =Gk. ἀναλύειν, to loosen, undo, resolve. Gk. 
ἀνα, back ; and λύειν, to loosen. See Loosen. Der. analyst; the 
words analysis and analytic are directly from the Gk. ; from the last 
are formed analytical, analytic-al-ly. 

ANAPEST, ANAPZE! 
‘Only used in reference to prosody. =Lat. anapastus, = Οἱ 


strike; i. 146. i ς 
metre being accent, not juantity. 
mathed νας he revere ofthe dachl, tees δ 

ANARCHY, want of govemment ina state. (F.,—Gk.) Milton 
has anarch, P. L. ii, 988; and anarchy, P. L. ii, 896.—F. onarchie, 
“an anarchy, ἃ commonwealth without a head or govemour;’ Cot.— 


Gk. ἀναρχία, a being &rapyor. Gk. ἄναρχον, without head or chief. 
=Gk. ἀν- (E. κα)» and ἀρχόν, a ταετ. - Gk. 
the first ; cognate, according to Curtius 


4 curse. (L.,=Gk.) 'y 
ness, refers to anathema as used by St. Paul.—Lat. anathema, in the 
k, ἀνάθεμα, lit, a thing devoted; 
= Gk. ἀνατίθημι, I devote. 


8, 

Pocky Anatomy, in old 
writers, commonly means ‘a skeleton,’ as being a thing on which 
anatomy has been performed ; sce Shak. Com. Errors, v. 238. Gas- 
coigne has a poem on The Anatomye of 2 Lover.—F. anatomic, " ana- 
tomy; ἃ section of, and looking into, all parts of the body; 
also, an anatomy, or carkass cut up;* Cot. Lat. anatomia, = Gk. ἀνα-. 
τομία, of which a more classical form is ἀνατομή, dissection. —Gk. 
ἀνατέμνειν, to cut up, cut open. Gk. ἀνά ; and τέμνειν, to cut. See 
Tome. Der. axatom-ic-al, anatom-ise, anatom-ist, 
ANCESTOR, a predecessor, forefather. (F.,<L.) 1. M.E.an- 
eessour, ancestre, auncestre,” Chaucer has auncestre, C. T. 6713, 6741. 
Ancestre, Rob. of Brunne’s tr. of Langtoft, p. 9; ancessour, id. p. 
171. B. Ancestor is formed from ancessour by the insertion of excres- 
cent ε, not uncommon after #; as in whilst, amongst, from the older 
whiles, amonges.=O. F. ancessour, a predecessor.e Lat. antecestorem, 
acc. case of antecessor, ἃ fore-goet.— Lat. ante, before; and cedere, pp. 
eessus, to go. See Code. Der. ancestr-al, ancestr-y, ancestr-ess. 
‘ANCHOR, a hooked iron instrament to bold a ship in its place. 
(F.,2L,=<Gk) ΜῈ, anker, Havelok, 521. [The word was ori- 
paally from the French, but the spelling has been modified to make 
ft look more like the Latin.]=O. I. ancre (mod. Ε΄. ancre), an anchor. 
=Lat. ancora, sometimes spelt anchora, which is not so good a form. 
=Gk. ἄγκυρα, an anchor; Max Miiller, Lectures, i. 108, note; 8th 
ed. ([Curtius, i. 160, cites a Lat. form ancus, having ἃ crooked arm ; 
which is, of course, closely related to Lat. wncus, a hook, Gk. ὄγκοι, 
4 bend, Gk. ἀγκών, a bend; also to Skt. ach, to bend.]=4/ AK, 
ANK, to bend, curve; Fick, i. 6. See Angle, a hook. Der. 


‘aexchor, verb, anchor-age. 

"ANCHORET, ANCHORITE, a recluse, hermit. (F.,=Gk) 
‘The former is the better spelling. 1. ‘The Μ. E. has the form ancre, 
which is rather common, and used by Wyclif, Langland, and others ; 
exp. in the phrase Ancren Riwle, i.e. the rule of (female) anchorets, 
the title of ἃ work written early in the 13th centry.. Shak. has an- 
thor, Hamat, i 2.229., This ME. word is modifed from the A-S, 
xcra, or ancer, hermit, 2. The Α. 8. ancer-tif, i.e, ‘ hermit-life’ 
fs used to translate the Lat. xita anachoretica in Beda’s Eccl. Hist. iv. 
28; and the word axcer is no native word, but a mere corruption of 
the Low Lat. anachoreta, a hermit, recluse, 9, The more 
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form anckoret, which occurs in Burton's Anat. of Melan. p. 125 (ed. 
1827), is from the French.<F. anackorete, ‘the hermit called an 
ankrosse [corruption of ankress, a female anker or anchoret] or an- 
chorite ;" Cot. Low Lat. anachoreta, a recluse, = Gk. ἀναχωρητήε, & 
recluse, lit. one who has retired from the world. —Gk. ἀναχωρεῖν, to 
retire.=Gk. ἀνά, back; and χωρέειν, χωρεῖν, to withdraw, make 
room.=Gk. χῶρον, space, room; related to χωρίε, asunder, apart ; 
also to Skt. ha, toabandon, leave, forsake ; Curtius, i. 247.—4/GHA, 
to abandon, leave; Fick, i. 78. 

ANCHOVY, a smali fish. (Span.) -Formerly written axchove. 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, speaks of ‘sausages, anchoves, 
tobacco, caveare;’ p. 106, ed. 1827.—=Span. (and Portug.) anchova, 
 Remoter origin uncertain, Mahn (in Webster) says ‘a word of 
Iberian origin, lit. a dried or pickled fish, from Biscayan antzua, an- 
I find the Basque forms anchéa, dxchua, dnchova, 
signifying ‘anchovy,’ in the Fransois-Basque by M.-H.-L. 
Fabre. “Again, in the Diccionaria Τὶ del padre Manuel de 
Larramendi, in’ Spanish, Basque, and Latin, I find: ‘Seco, aplicado 
& los pechos de la muger, arfzua, antzutua, Lat. siceus,” ive. dry, 
applied to a woman's breasts, Basque antzva, antzutua, Lat, siccus. 
Perhaps Mahn’s suggestion is correct. 

ANI (a), old. (F.,_L.) Skelton has auncyently, Works, ed. 
Dyce, i. 7. The M.E. form is auncien, Mandeville, p. 93; thus the 
final ¢ is excrescent, as in tyrant.=O. F. ancien (mod. F. ancien), old ; 
cognate with Ital.’ anziano, Span. anciano.— Low Lat. antianus, old, 
Ducange. Formed by Lat. suffix -anus from Lat. ante, Lat. ante, 
before. See Ante-, Der. anciently, ancient-ness. 

ANCIENT (2), a banner, standard-bearer. (F.,=L.) _ In Shak. 
1 Hen, IV, iv. 2. 343 cf. Oth, i. τ. 33. Here (as above) the ¢ is ex- 
crescent, and ancient stands for ancien, probs corruption of O. F. 
enseiene, ‘an ensigne, auncient, standard-| τ᾿ Cot. See Ensign. 

AND, copulative conjunction, (E.) Common from the earliest 
times. A.S. and, also written ond. O. Sax. ende, and. +O. Fries. 
ande, and, an, end, en, + Du. en.+ Icel. enda, if, even if, moreover 
(rather differently ‘used, but the same word).+ Ο. H. G. anti, enti, 
inti, unti; mod. G. wad. 1, The remoter origin does not seem 
to have been satisfactorily traced, but it can hardly ted from 
the A.S. prefix and- (occurring in along and answer), and the Gothic 
prefix and-, which are clearly related to the Lat. ante, before, Gk. 

1, over against, Skt. anti, a Vedic form, equivalent to Gk. ἀντί, 
over against ; (see ansika, vicinity, in Benfey Dict. p. 28.) This 
sense of ‘over against’ is fairly well preserved in G. enigegen, and in 
the A. 8. andswarian, E, an-swer; and from this sense to its use as 8. 
copulative conjunction is an easy step. See Answer. 3. The 
Icelandic use of enda in the sense not only of " moreover,’ but of " 
is the obvious origin of the use of the M. E. and in the sense of ‘if.’ 
Thus we have in Havelok, ἃ poem with marked Scandinavianisms, 
the sentence, ‘And thou wile my conseil tro, Ful wel shal ich with 
the do;" i.e. if you will trust my counsel, I will do very well b 
you; 1. 2861, 8. In order to differentiate the senses, i. ¢, to marl 
off the two meanings of and more readil; became at last usual to 
drop the final d when the word was used ‘in the sense of ‘if;’ a use 
very common in Shakespeare. Thus Shakespeare's απ is nothing but 
a Scandinavian use of the common word and. When the force of an 
grew misty, it was reduplicated by the addition of *if;’ so that an if, 
really meaning ‘if-if, is of common occurrence. Neither is there 
anything remarkable in the use of and if as another spelling of ax 
if; and it has been preserved in this form in a well-known passage in 
the Bible: ‘But and if? Matt. xxiv. 48. 4. There is, perhaps, an 
etymological connection with end. See End. 

ANTE, slow, slowly. (Ital.) A musical term. Borrowed 
from Ital. andante, adj. going; sb. a moderate movement. It is pro- 
perly the pres. part. of the verb andare, to go. Probably from the 
same root as E. alley. See Alley. 

ANDIRON, « kitchen firedog. (F.) The M.E. forms are nu- 
merous, as anderne, aunderne, avndirne, aundire, awndyern, ὅς, In the 
Prompt. Par. B 19, we have ‘Awnderne, awndyryn, awndyrn, andena, 
ipoporgium.’ In Wright's Vocabularies, p. 171, we have “Aundyrnes, 
les chenes;” and at p. 197, ‘A aundyre, andena.’ [It is clear that 
the ending iron is a corruption, upon English soil, in order to give 
the word some sort of sense in English; such corruptions are not 
uncommon] The form aundyre comes very neat to the original 
French, =! andier (mod. F. landier, i.e. Landier, the article being 
prefixed as rre, ivy, from Lat. hedera), a firedog.  @] The 
remoter origin is obscure; but it may be noted that the Low Lat. 
forms are numerous, viz. andarism, ἃ firedog, prop for supporting 
the logs, and, with the same sense, andedus, andena (quoted above in 
the extract from the Prompt. Parv.), anderia, anderivs. The Ε΄. form 
corresponds with the two last of these. The form andasium closely 
corresponds with Span. andas, a frame or bier on which to carry & 


εἶνα, anckwva, dry. 


‘modem | person; cf. Portuguese andas, ‘a bier, or rather, th. two poles belonging 
e 
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to it,’ Vieyra; also Port. andor, ‘a bier to carry images in a proces- 
sion, a sort of sedan ; ‘The various forms 50 persistently retain 
the stem and- as to to the Span. and Port. andar, Ital. andare, 
0. F. aner, to ΤᾺ walk, step, move, be carried about, as the source. 
See Alley. 32. No certain origin of this word has been given. We 
may, however, casily see that the E, iron formed, originally, no part 
of it. We can tell, at the same time, how it came to be added, viz. 
by confusion with the A. S. brand- sen, lit. a * bramd-iron,’ which had 
the same meaning, and became, at a later time, not only brondi 

but brondyre, ‘The confusion was inevitable, owing to the similarity 
of form and identity of use. See references in Kodk, Eng. Gram. iii, 
161; but he fails to give a full account of the word. 
ANECD: a story in private life. (F.,.=Gk.) Used by 
Sterne, Serm. 5. Not in early use.= F. anecdote, not in Cotgrave. = 
Gk, ἀνέκδοτοι, unpublished ; so that our word means properly ‘an un- 
published Bony τα piece of gossip among friends.’=Gk. ἀν- (E. 
un-); and ἔκδοτον, given out.—Gk. ἐκ, out, and δίδωμι, I give; from 
the same root as Ε, Donation, q.v. Der. anecdot-al, anecdotsic-al. 
LONE, the name of a flower. (Gk.)_ It means the ‘wind- 
in Greek ἀνεμώνη, 


βονετ;" 


ANENT, reg: τς τὰν to, beside. (E.) Nearly obsolete, ex- 
in Northem Enj M. E. anent, anende, anendes, anentis, δίς, 
forms anendes, aentis, were made by adding the suffix es, -is, 
vig. ὡς sign of a gen. case, but frequently used as an adverbial 
Ἴ Anent is a contraction of anefent, or onefent, which occui 
the Ancren Riwle, p. 164, as another reading for anonde. In this 
form, the ¢ is excrescent, as commonly αἱ tm (cf. tyrant, ancient), and 
the true form is anefen or onefen, . onefen, ep. near gome- 
times written on-ema, ty contteetion “Grein, i. 21 ‘A. S. on, 
rep. in, and φῆ, even, equal ; so that on-<fon meant ‘riginally * on 
an equality with,’ or ‘even with,’ See Even. 4 The cognate G. 
eben, beside, is similarly derived from G. in, in, and eben, even ; and, 
to complete the analogy, was sometimes spelt nebent, See Matzner, 
Worterbuch ; Stratmann, Old Eng. Dict., 5. v. anefen, and esp. Koch, 
¥ngl. Gramm. v. ii. p. 389. 

OLD, drys without liquid mercury; applied to a barome- 
ter.(Gk.) Modern. = Gk. ἀν, privative; mppé-s, wet; and 28-04, form. = 
Gk. νάειν, to flow. Skt. sau, to flow.=—/SNU, to Row ; allied to 
/ SNA. to wash, bathe, swim. See Curtius, i. 3963 Fick, i. 250. 

ANEURISM, a tumour produced by the dilatation of the coats of 
an artery. (Gk.)” Formed as if from aneurisma, put for aneurysma, 
a Latinised form of Gk. ἀνεύρυσμα, a widening. Gk. ἀνά, up; and 
εὐρύνειν, to widen. Gk. εὑρών, wide. + Skt. uru, large, wide. (Fick 
gives the Aryan form as vary, . 213.) = 4/ WAR, to cover; cf. 
Skt. uri, to cover, to surround. 

ANEW, newly. (E.) A corruption of M.E. ofnewe, used by 
Chaucer, C.T. Group E, 938. Cf. adown for A.S. ofdine, Here of is 


the A.S. of, prep., and new is our mod. E, new; the final -e being an | nasal 

adverbial suffix, as usual. 

ANGEL, # divine m  (LuueGk,) In very early use. 
A engel, an angel Crein, i. 227; borrowed from Lat, an- 


ik. ἄγγελον, lit. ἃ mn ; hence, an angel. Cf. &yapos, 
ted courier, which is an old Persian word. 13, cites 
ἃ Skt. form anjiras, a messenger from the gods to men, an angel. 
Der. angel-ic, angel-iceal, angel-ic-al-ly. 
‘excitement due to a sense of injury. (Scand.) _In Mid. 
Eng. the word is more passive in its use, and denotes ‘affliction, 
*trouble,’ ‘sore vexation.’ ‘If he here thole anger and wa’=if he 
suffer here affliction and woe; Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience, 352 
=Icel. angr, grief, sorrow. Dan, anger, compunction, regret. 4 
‘Swed. dager, compunction, regret. ++ Lat. angor, a strangling, bodily 
torture ; also mental torture, anguish ; from angere, to strangle. Cr. 
A.S. ange, oppressed, sad; Gk. ἄγχειν, to strangle ; Skt, avikas, pain, 
Benfey, p. 1, closely related to Skt. agha, sin. = 4/ AGH, and (τα: 
ined) ¥ ANGH, to ghoke, oppress. See Curtius, i. 2343 Fick, i. 9. 
; from the same root, anguish, anxious, awe, 
insy, a and Lat. angina, 
PA, severe suffering. (Lat.) Borrowed from Lat. angina, 
Tit. ‘a reking: from angere, ΧΩ cirngle, See above. 
ANGLE(!1),abend, acomer. (F.,—L.) Chaucer has angles, C.T. 
Group F. 230; also angle, as a term of astrology (Lat. angulus), id. 
263. το F. angle (mod, . F κλαῖε), an angle.=Lat. angulus, an angle, 
+ Gk. ἀγκύλοε, crooked. From the same root as the next word. 
Der. angular, Seay, angul-ar-i-ty; all from the Lat. angul-aris, 
which from angulus, 
ANGLE (1). fishing hook. (Ε) Inveryearly use. Α. 5. angel, 
Mat. xvii. 27.4 Dan. angel, a fishing-hook. + G. angle, the same. 
CE. Lat. uncus, a hook, Gk. ὄγκοι, ἄγκων, a bend; Skt. arch, to bend. 


ANNEAL. 


-P comes the word above; also Anchor, q. v. Der. oe vb. angler, 


angling 
Ἔν άεν, i.e. angera.s Chance, CT. 12893, 
ANGUISH, . (Fay 


. angoisse, anguish. 
narrowness, poverty, ea = Lat. angustus, Snow. cl 
to stifle, choke, strangle. Gk. ἄγχειν, to ‘strangle 
nasalised form of aM to choke. See Anger, which is from 
the same root. From the same root we have also anxious, the 
Lat. angina, awe, ugly, and even quinsy ; see Max Miiller, Lectures, i. 
‘Sern ia like, (Lat.) Used al f 

old-woman-like, (Lat.) Used by Walpole, Catalogue οἱ 
Engravers; Sterne, Serm, 21, bas anil, Not ine early use, —Lat. 
anilis, like an old woman. = Lat. anus, an old woman. See Fick, i.6. 

ANIMADVERT, to criticise, censure. ey, Lit. ‘to tam 
the mind to.’=Lat. animaduertere, to tum the mind to, pp. anim- 
adversus,— Lat. animus, the mind ; ad, to; and uertere, to tum. For 
roots, see te and Verse. Der. animadvers-ion, in Ben Jon 
son's Discoveries, sect. headed Notze domini Sti, Albani, δὲς. 

ANIMAL, a living creature. (L.) Ια Hamlet, ii. 2. 320.=Lat. 
animal, a breathing creature. Lat. anima, breath, See below. Der. 
animal-ism, animal-cule, 

ANIMATE, to ΝΣ with life. (Lat.) Used by Hall, Edw. IV. 
an, 8.—Lat. animatus, pp. of animare, to give life to.—Lat. anima, 
breath, life. 4/ AN, ‘ot ithe ; which appears not only in the Skt. 
an, to breathe, blow, live; but also in Goth. us-anan, to breathe out, 
expire, Mark xv. 37, 39; and in Icel. anda, to breathe, dnd, breath, 
whence Lowland Scotch aynd, breath. Der. aximat-ed, animat-ion. 

ANIMOSITY, vehemence of passion Prejudice. (F=1.) | Bp. 
Hall, Letter of Apology, has the pl. ani =F. animosité, " ani- 
mosity, stoutness ;’ Cot.=Lat. acc. ‘animositatem, from nom. animo- 
sitas, ardour, vehemence. Lat. animoswa, full of spirit. Lat. animus, 
mind, courage. Gk. ἄνεμοι, breath, wind. = 4/ AN, to breathe. See 
Animate. 44 The Lat. animus is now used as an Eng. word. 

ANISE, « medicinal herb. (F.,=Gk.) In Matt. xxiii, 23, the 
Wycliffite versions have both anese and anete. In Wright's Lyric 
Poetry, p. 26, we find anys; and in Wright's Vocabularies, i. 227, is: 
‘Hoc anisium, anys.’ =F. anis, anise; see Cotgrave. = Lat. anisum (or 
anisivm), usually spelt anethum (whence Wyclif’s anete). Gk, ἄνισον; 
ἄνησον, usually spelt ἄνηθον, anise, dill. Perhaps the word is of 
Oriental origin; on the other hand, the word anisiia, given in Richard~ 
son's Arabic and Pers. Dict., is marked as being a Greek word. 

a liquid measure of 8 to 10 gallons. ¢ Dutch.) Mentioned 
in Bailey's Dict., vol. ii. ed, 1731, 85 in use at Amsterdam, = Du. 
canker, the same, + Swed. ankare, + Ο. anker. There is also a Low 
Lat. anceria, a keg, ἃ small vat, which is plainly the same word. 
Probably the root is the same gs that of anchor, viz. ANK, the 

form of ψ' AK, to bend, curve, Fick, and 
pe. 


has its name from its rounded sha Both in Du. and Ger. the word 
ante i ifies both * aye and tem) 80 feo Swed. agate CE 
. ἀγκάλη, meaning (1) the bent arm, (2) anything closely enfolding. 
ANKLE, the joint between leg and Tot, ) ME. anche, 
Chaucer, C.T. 1661. Also anclowe, Ellis's Specimers, 
kle, Alfric’s Gloss. ed. Somner, p. 71, col. 2. 
ef, ankel, the ankle. 4 Dan. and Swed. ankel. 4 Icel. skkla (for 
as Hi, 4 Du. enklaawu, enkel. + O. H.G. anchala, anchla, enchila, 
the ankle; mod. G. enkel. (The Da. Alaauw means ‘claw,’ and the A.S. 
cleow seems to point to the same word, but these «ae robably 
mere adaptations in he τρεῖς ctive langoages, to gi words amore 
obvious etymol is clearly a diminutive, formed 
with suffix -εἰ 7 a cm mani Indeed, the O.H.G. has the 
shorter form encha, meaning leg, ankle. The root is the same as 
that of Gk. ἀγκύλη, the ‘bent arm, and ἀγκων, a bend, viz. / ANK, a 
nasalised form of «/ AK, to bend, curve; cf. Skt. ach, to bend. See 
Angle, which is from ‘the same root. Τῆς antle is at the “bend” 
of the foot. Der. antlejoint, ankl-et (omament for the ancle), 
‘ALS, a relation of events year by year. (δ...) Grafton 
ι5 of ‘short notes in manner of les; 
. annales, spl fem, ‘annales, annual chronicles ;’ Cot. 
pl. adj., put for libri annales, yearly books or chroni 
sing. ann-alis, yearly. Lat, annus, a year, lit, the * circuit’ of a year; 
ori. ἃ circle; supposed by Corsen to be a weakening of ams, from 
pref. am ( oF amb), round, cognate with Gk. ἀμφί, around, 
ny “Curtius, 1 365. + anal 
ANNEAL, to 


ae Q)E.3 (2) FL.) Two dis 
tinct words have ae vy ΤῸ ΤΟΝ originally. 


plied to metals, in wy ὟΣ it was Eaglich, and denoted rather 
the heating of metals qe ual cooling. 


espering process by gradi 
=¥ AK, ANK, to bend, curve; Fick, i.6. From the same root | This 1 is ThE DL Ee anaten SS ey ot Am, heat, mele, barn. Gower; 
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Ὁ. A. ii 96, speaks of a meteoric stone, which the fie ‘bath ancled δ 


55+ 
Sheu, fire, a derivative of elan, to bum.=4/AL, to bum; Wek i. 500, 


who ingeniously com 
the estion that these 


reference to the fixing of colours 
This is the M.E. anelen, to 


glass. " Thus Palsgrave has ‘I aneel ἃ potte of erthe or suche lyke 


with a coloure, je The word was also applied to the 
enamelling of and is probably meant in the entry in the 
Prompt. 


far, at p.11; ‘Anelyn or enelyn metalle, or other lyke.’ 
‘The initial αι is ether the Freach fave 


. not having received extreme unc- 
tion; Hamlet, i. 5. 77. This is from Α. 5. onelan, to put oil upon; 
from A. 5. on, prefix, and ele, oil; see Oil. 
to fasten or unite to. (F..—L.) The pp. annexed occurs 
in the Romaunt of the Rose, 4811. = F-annexer, ‘to annex, knit, linke, 
join;’ Cot.—Lat. annexus, pp. of annectere, to knit or bind to.—Lat. 
‘ad-, to (=an- before n); and nectere, to bind. Perhaps from 4/ NAGH, 
to bind, Fick, i. 645; cf. Skt. mak, to bind. Der. annex-at-ion. 
ANNIHILATE, to reduce to nothing. (Lat.) Hall, Edw. IV, 
an. 1, bas adnihilate; Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 100, has annihilated, 
Formed with suffix -ate, on which see Abbreviate. = Lat. annihilatus, 
Pp. of annihilare, to reduce to nothing. Lat. ad, to (man- before n) 
and nikil, nikilum, nothing, which is contracted from ne (or nec) hilum, 
not a whit, or more literally, not a thread ; since hilum is, doubtless, 
ἃ corruption of filum, a thread. Sce Max Miller, Lectures, ii. 379, 
380; 8thed.; and see File. Der. annihilat-ion. 
ANNIVERSARY, the annual commemoration of an event. (Lat.) 
. Fabyan, an. 1369, speaks of ‘an annyuersarye yerely to be kept.’ The 
pl. ansiversaries occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 22. It is properly an 
adjective, and so used by Bp. Hall, On the ‘Obser, of Christ's tivity, 


where he speaks of an ‘anniversary memorial.'’= Lat. anniuersarius, 
‘= Lat. anni-, for anno-, stem of annus, ἃ year; and 
and 


returning year! 


Tyndal, in Tyndal’s Works, fol. Bi, last line. Formed by the suffix. 
-ate, on which see Abbreviate.— Lat. annotatus, pp. of annotare, to 
make notes, = Lat. ad, to (= an- before π); and nofare, to mark. = Lat. 
ποία, ἃ mark. See Note. Der. annotat-or, annotat-ion, 

ANNOUNCE, to make known to. (F..—L.) Milton has an- 
nounc’d, P.R. iv. 504. [Chaucer has annunciat, C. T. 15501, but this 
is directly from Lat. pp. annunciatus.) =F. annoncer, to announce ; 
Cot.— Lat. annunciare, annuntiare, to announce; pp. annunciatus, 

. ad (=an- before n); and munsiare, nuntiare, to report, gi 
= Lat. nuncius, nuntius, ἃ mi τ 4 ‘The earlier'form 
seems to be nuntius; Peile, Gk. and Lat. Etym. and ed. p. 246 ; which 
probably stands, according to Corssen, for nouentius, a bringer of 
ews, from nouére*, ἃ nominal verb formed from nouos (nowus), new ; 
id. p. 378. See New. Der. announce-ment; and, directly from the 
Latin, anmunciate, annunciat-ion, 

ANNOY, to hurt, vex, trouble. (F.,=L.) M.E. anoien, anvien 
(with one n, correctly), to vex, trouble. See Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
IL, 876, 1287, 4158; Havelok, 1734; Chaucer's Boethius, pp. 22, 41. 

sb. anoi, anoy was also in very common use; see Romaunt of 
Rose, 4404; Ayenbite of Tnwyt. P, 267, ἃς. ; μὲ is now obsolete, 
and its place to some extent supplied by annoyance and the F. ennui.) 
=O. Εἰ. anoier, anuier, enuier, verb, to annoy, trouble; formed from 


the sb. ‘anoi, anwi, enui (mod. F. ennui), annoyance, vexation, 
chagri te with Span. enojo, Old Venetian inodio, = Lat. in odio, 
lit. in hatred, which was used in the phrase in odio habui, lit. 1 had in 


hatred, i.e, I was sick and tired of, occurring in the Glosses of 
Caseel, temp. Charles the Great; see Brachet and Diez. Other 

were the Lat. in odio esse and in odio uenire, both meaning to 
incurhatred, and used by Cicero; see Att. ii, a1. 2, 41 The account in 
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‘Dicz is quite satisfactory, and generally accepted. It proves that the 
O. F. sb. anoi arose from the use of Lat. in odio in certain common 
idiomatic phrases. and that the O.F. verb anoier was formed from 
the sb. See Odium and Noisome. Der. annoy-ance; from Ὁ. F. 
anoiance, a derivative of vb. anoier, 

ANNUAL, yearly. (F.,=L,.) | M.E. anawel, an anniversary mass 
for the dead, is a ial use of the word; see P, Plowman’s Crede, 
1818; Chaucer, CT. Group G, 1012, on which see my note, or that 
to Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, C.T.12940.—F, annuel, annual, yearly ; Cot. 
=Lat. annualis, yearly; formed with’ suffix -alis from stem anmuw, 
= Lat. annus, a year. See It will be observed that the 
spelling was changed from annuel to annual to bring it nearer to the 
Latin; but the word really came to us through French. Der. an- 
nual-ly, From the same source is annu-i-ty, apparently a coined word, 
used by Hall, Hen. VIII, an. 17; and the more modern annu-it-ant. 

‘ANAUL, ‘to nullify, abolish. (Lat.) Richardson quotes a passage 
containing annulled from The Testament of Love, bk. iii, a treatise of 
‘Chaucer's see Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561, fol. cccviii, back, 
col. 1. Either from F. annuller, given by Cotgrave, or direct from 
Lat. annullare, to annul. Lat. ad (=an- before n); and Lat. nullus, 
Ullus is a contraction 
of the dimin. suffix 

Fick, ii, 30. And 


none, a contraction from ne ullus, not any. 
for unulus, dimin. of unus, one, farmed by hel 
-l-, The Lat. unus is cognate with E. one. 
see One. Der. annal-ment. 

ANNULAR, like a ring. (Lat.) Ray, On the Creation, p. 2, has 
both annular and anaslary (R.)—Lat. annularis, like a ring; formed 
by suffix -aris from stem annul- (for annulo-).= Lat. annulus, ἃ ring ; 
diminutive of axnus, a year, orig. ‘a circuit;’ perhaps formed from 
prefix am (for ambi-), round about, cognate with Gk. ἀμφί, around. 
See From the same source (Lat. annulus) we have annul 
at-ed, annuloet. 


(CIATION, ANNUNCIATS ; see Announce. 


o (a), 
by the coalescence of a ando.] Curtius, i. oo, relers dB: 
to the verb ἔδιειν, to eat, as if it were ‘a gnawing ;’ rightly, as it 
seems tome. See Bat. 

ANOINT, to smear with ointment, (F.,<1.) Wyclif has anoyn- 
tidist, Acts, iv. 27, from M. E. verb anointen or anoynten; see Prompt. 
Parv. p. τι, Chaucer has anoine as a past participle, Prol. tor. It 
is clear that anoint was orig. a past-participial form, but was after- 
wards lengthened into anointed, thus suggesting the infin. anointen, 
Both forms, anoynt and anoynted, occur in the Wycliffite 
1.3; Numb. vi. 3. All the forms are also written with initial ¢, viz. 
enoint, enointed, enointen ; and the true starting-point in Eng. is the 
Ὁ. Εἰ enoint, anointed, pp. of enoindre, to anoint. 


Gen, 


On, and One. 
ANONYMOUS, nameless. (Gk.) Not in early use, Used by 
Pope, Dunciad, Testimonies of Authors (R.) Formed directly from 


the Gk., by substituting -oue for the Gk. suffix τον, just as it is often 
substituted for the Lat. suffix -us.—Gk. ἀνώνυμοι, nameless. =Gk. 
dya-, fall form of the neg. prefix (see Curtius); and Sroua, Zolic 
ὄνυμα, a name, cognate with E. name; so that the ὦ is due to coales 
cence ofa and o, ‘See Name. Der. anonymous-ly. 

ANOTHER, i.e. one other. (E.) Merely the words an and other, 
written together. In Mid. Eng. they were written apart. ‘Hauelok 
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thouthe al an other,’ Havelok thought quite another thing; Havelok, 
1395. _Sce An and Other. 

gooselike, (Lat.) Not in early use.=Lat. anserin- 
fom belongis to a goose.—Lat. anser, a goose, cognate with E. 


SRNBWEE, τὸ τερὶν to. (E.) The lit. sense is ‘to swear in op- 
ition to,’ orig. used, no doubt, in trials bylaw. Μ. E. andswerien, 
yyamon, ii, 518.—A.S, andswarian, andswerian, to reply to, lit. to 
swear in opposition to; Grein, i. 6.—A.S. and-, in opposition to, 
cognate with Gk. ἀντί (see Anti); Anti-); μὰ swerian, to swear; see 
᾿ς, Der. answer-able, answer~abi- @ The prefix ant- in G. 
antworten, to answer, is cognate ‘with the AS. prefix and- in the E. word. 
ANT, a small insect ; the emmet. (E.) Ant is ἃ contraction from 
AS. emete (Lat. formica), an emmet; AEIf, Gloss., Nomina Insecto- 
ram; 50 that ant and emmet are doublets. ‘The form amette became, 
by the ordinary phonetic lish, amette, amet, amt, ant. 
[ΕΞ jles of the change im to πὶ before # occur in Hants as ἃ 
tenet form of ‘Hamplonshire ( (see Matener, Engl. Gram. i, 123); 
also in E. aunt from Lat. amita. See Emmet. Der. ans-hill. 
ANTAGONIST, an pene (Gk.) Ben Jonson has 
ie, Magnetic Lady, Milton has antagonist, P. L. 
‘They seem to have borrowed: directly from the Gk. = Gk. rae 
an adversary, opponent.—Gk. ἀνταγωνίζομαι, I struggle 
k. dvr, short for ἀντί, against ; and ἀγωνίζομαι, 1 stry 
,, ἃ. struggle. See . Der. antagonistic, antagonist-ienal-ly ; 
also antagonism, borrowed from Gk. ἀνταγάνισμα, a struggle with 


another. 
ite to the arctic. (L.,.=G.) Mar- 


ANTARCTIC, southern ; of 
ΝΙΝ Ranstas, ἢ 3.3: Milton, P. L. ix. 70. it spells the word 
Cotgrave has 


ie. Gk. 


tike; see Richardson. The latter is 
the circle in the sphere called the South, or Antartick 
thy ‘antarcticus, southern, = Gk. dvraperixée, southern. Gk. 

oe or aie Ageia and ἀρατικόε, arctic, northem. See Arctic. 
ix, before. (Lat.) ‘Occurs in words taken from Latin, 
ΝΞ , ante-date, ante-diluvian, &c.— Lat. ante, before; of 
‘which an older form seems to have beer anted since Livy uses antid-ea 
for ant-ea; xxii, 20,6, Anted is to be considered as an ablative form 
(Caria 254), and igs con connected with Skt. anéa, end, border, bound- 
ite with Ἑ. q.¥. Thus anted would seem to mean 
1¢ boundary,’ an akc "belo The prefix anti- is closely 


allied ; see Anti-, 

ANTECED! CRDENT, ες μοὶ before. (Lat.) Used by Sir T. More, 
‘Works, p. 1115, last line, tes suffix ~ent is formed by 4 ‘analogy with 
prudent, innocent, δίς. and is rather to be considered as F.)—Lat. ante- 
cedentem, acc. case of antecedens, going before. = Lat. ante, before ; and 
cedens, going, pres. pt. of cedere, to go; see Cede. Der. ‘antecedentely ; 
also antecedence (with F. suffix -ence). And see Ancestor. 

ANTEDATS, to date before. (Lat.) Used by Massinger in the 
sense of“ anticipate* Duke of Milan, i, 3. Formed by prefixing Lat. 


ante, before, to E. date, 

‘ANTEDILUVIAN, before the flood. (Lat.) Used by Sir T. 
Browne, Valg. Errors, bk. vii. c. 3.§ 2. A coined word, made by pre- 
fixing Lat. ante, before, to Lat. diliai-wm, a deluge, and adding the 
adj, suffix -an, See Delug 

ANTELOPE, an nivel. (Gk.) Used by Spenser, F.Q. i. 6. 26. 
Said to be corrupted from Gk. ἀνθαλοα-, the stem of ἀνθάλαψ (gen. 
ἀνθάλοποι), used by Eustathius (flor. circa 1160), Hexaém., p. 36 
(Webster's Dict.). ‘The word Dorcas, the Gk. and Roman name of 
the gazelle, is derived from the verb δέρκομαι, to see. The common 
English word an/elope is a corrupt form of the name ἄνθολοῳ (sic), 
employed by Eustathius to designate an animal of this genus, and 
literally γ signiying br bright eyes" [rather, brighteyed] ; Eng. Cyclop. 
art. Antilopes. ῃ this be right, the ἐν dato δ from cK ἀνθεῖν, to 
sprout, lossom, also to ( a dyer in bri olen 

and ἄψ, gen. ὠπόε, th the eye, which from 4/ ΟΠ, to see, ‘Aryan 7A 


‘agra al wet the feelers of insects. (Lat.) Modem and scientific. 
wed from Lat. antenna, pl. of antenna, properly ‘the yard of a 
certain, 


Remoter orij 
the last syllable but two, (Lat.) Used 
in prosody; sometimes shortened to antepenult.= Lat. antepenultima, 
also spelt auicpanudima, fem. adj (with pllaba understood), the last 
syllable but two.—Lat. ante, before; and penultima, fem. adj., the 
Just syllable but σῦς, αι pene, almost; and wleima, last.” See 


Ultimate. Der. antepenultim-ate. 
T. Browne, Vulg. 


|... 15. § 3, has anteriour; but this is ill spelt, and due 
to confusion between the suffixes -our and or. The word is borrowed 
directly from Lat. anterior, more in front, compar. adj. from Lat. 
ante, before, See Ante-. 

ANTHEM, a piece of sacred music. (L.,=Gk.) In very early 


“fom 


ANTIMONY. 


Pause, ME. antyms eft exo, antiphons τ᾽ Prompt. Parv. p. 12. 


Chaucer has antem, C. T. Gror Antem is ἃ contraction 
from an older form antefn ae these antefne’ = this 
anthem, Ancren Riwle, p. 34.—A.S. andefn, an anthem ; Alfred's tr. 
of Beda, Kccl. Hist. i. 25. This A.S. form is a mere corruption from 
the Latin. = Late Lat. antiphona, an anthem ; see Ducange. This is 
an ill-formed word, as the same word in Gk. isa plural. — Gk. ἀντί-. 
φανα, pl. of ἀντίφωνον, an anthem; properly neat of adj, drvipewon, 
sounding in response to; the anthem being named from its being sung 
by chorsters altemately, half the choir on one side responding to the 
half on the other side.—Gk, ἀντί, over against; and ‘ork voice. 
Anthem is 0 doublet of Ansipkon, q. v. 
‘HER, the summit of a stamen in a flower, (Gk.) Modern 
and scientific.” Borrowed from Gk. d»@npés, adj. flowery, Looming. 
Sk, ἀνθεῖν, to bloom; ἄνθον, a young bud or sprout. The Gk. 
ἄνθοε is cognate with ‘Skt. andhas, herb, sacrificial food, See Fick, i. 

15; Curtius, i, 310. 

ANTHOLOGY, a collection of choice poems. (Gk.) Several Gk. 
collections of poems were so called ; hence the extension of the name. 

ir T. Browne, Vulg. Etrors, b. iv. c. g. § 2, refers to ‘the Greek Antho- 
=Gk. ἀνθολογία, a flower-gathering, a collection of choice 
poems.=Gk. ἀνθολόγοι, adj. flower- ergathering. = Gk ἄνθο-, stem of 
ἄνθοε, a flower; and λέγειν, to collect. ther and ‘Legend. 

ANTHRACITE, a kind of hard βαὶ (Gk.) Μοάεπι. St 
gested by Gk. ἀνθρακέτην, adj. resembling coals; formed by su 
“77, expressing resemblance, from ἀνθρακ-, the stem of Gk. “ivOpag. 
coal, charcoal, also a carbuncle, precious stone. « Ay tly 
formed from Gk, ἀνθεῖν, to sprout, also to shine, be bright ; the latter 
sense would seem to explain ἄνθραξ in both its uses. However Cur- 
tius, ii, 132, says ‘no etymology of ἄνθραξ, at all probable, has indeed 
as yet been found." 

ANTHROPOLOGY, the natural history of man. (Gk.) Modem 
and scientific. Formed by the ending logy (Gk. λογία, discourse, 
from λέγειν, to speak) from Gk. ἄνθρωποι, a man, B. This word 
is to be divided ἄνθρωπον, see Curtius, i. 382. Here ἀνθρ- is for 
ἀνδρ-, a strengthened form of the stem dvep-, of which the nom. is 
ἀνήρ, a man ; and -ὧποε is from Gk. ὥψ, gen. ὠπόε, the face; so that 
ἄνθρωποι means ‘having a human ἕδος, 8. human being. 

ΤΑΝ ΡΟΣ Δαν, cannibals. (Gk.) Used Ὁ) Shak, Oth. 

. 144. Lit, ‘men-eaters” A Latinised ‘plural of Gk, ἀνόροπο: 

‘yor, adj. man-eating. Gk. a man; and φαγεῖν, to eat. 

On , see above; φαγεῖν is from 4 BHAG, to eat ; cf. Skt. 
bhaksh, to eat, devour. Der. anthropophag-y. 

ANTI, ANT, prefix, against. (Gk) Occurs in words taken 
from Gk., as antidote, antipathy, &c. In anticipate, the prefix is really 
the Lat. ‘ante. In ant-agonist, ani-arctit, it is shortened to ant-.— 
Gk. ἀντί, against, over against. 4 Skt. anti, over against; a Vedic 
form, and to be considered as α locative from the Skt. canta, end, 
boundary, also proximity, cognate with E. end, q.v. Cf. Skt. anti 
vicinity with ὡς abl antihds, ‘used to mean peas * from,’ ‘ close or 
“in presence οἱ fey, p.28. 44 This Gk. prefix is cognate wit 
the A.S. and-, appearing ἴα mod. E. along “ott eee qv. Also 
with Goth. and-; and with G. ant-, as seen in antworten, to answer. 

ANTICO, fanciful, odd; as sb.,atrick. (F..—L.) Orig. anadject- 
ive, and a mere doublet of antique. Hall, Henry VIII, an. 12, speaks 
_ fountain " ingrayled with anticke workes ;" and similarl Sper 
F. Q. iii. 11. 51, iks of gold * Wrought with wilde antic 
their follies played Tn the Heh metall as they living were.’ =F. oni 
old. Cotgrave gives, 5. v. Antique, ‘taillé ἃ antiques, cut with anti 
or with antichworks,’ Lat: éntiguus, old ; aio spelt anticus, which 
form is imitated in the English. See Antic 

ANTICHRIST, the great opponent of Christ. (Gk.) Gk. dvri- 
xproros; τ John, ii, 18. From Gk. ἀντί, against ; and xplovos, Christ. 
ΝΞ and Christ. Der. antichrist-ian. 

ANTICIPATE, to take before the time, forestall. (Lat.) Used 
by Hall, Ἡ Hall, Henry VI, an. 38. Formed by suffix -ate (on which 
breviate), from Lat. anticipare, to take beforehant 

PP. anticipatus, = Lat, anti-, old form of ante, beforehand ; and capere, 
to take. See Ante- and Capable. Der. anticipation, anticipat-ory. 

ANTICLIMAX, the opposite of a climax. (Gk.) ‘Compounded 
of Anti. inst ; and Climax. 

ἃ medicine ee asaremedy. (F,=Gk.) Used 
by Shak, Mach. v. 3. 45.-- Ἐ- antidote, given by Cotgrave.=Lat. 
antidotum, neut. and antidotes, fem., an antidote, remedy. = Gk. ἀντί 
Boros, adj. given as a remedy 3 hence, as sb. ἀντίδοτον, euler ah anti- 
dote, and ἀντίδοτοι, fem es 
ἀντί, against; and Borg” 
Anti, and Donation 

ANTIM + the” 


ΟἹ 
Travels, ed. 1665. Ὁ. ΔΝ anes 


Ducange. Origin mie 


ANTIN OMIAN. 


and ibiipfce of Divores, Ὁ. ii. c. 3, uses ie % 
Safi αὶ is adjectival, from Lat. -anus. The word 
ἀντινομία, an ambiguity, ry in the law, but is simply 
ἀντί, against, and /hich is from the verb 
t, also to pasture. See Anti-, and Nomad. 
THY a feeling against another. (Gk.) Used by Bacon, 
Nat. Hist. sect. 479. Fuller has antipathetical, Worthies of Tincoln: 
Either from F. awipathie, explained as ‘ antipathy’ by Cot. 
grave; or formed directly from Gk. ἀντιπάθεια, an antipathy, it. 
saffering against.'=Gk. ἀντί, against; and παθεῖν, to suffer, See 
Anti-, Pathos. Der. antipath-et-ic, antipath-et-ic-al. 
»=Gk.) Milton has the pl. ansi- 
shonis, Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. τ. The book containing the 
Gatiphons was called an antiphoner, a word used by Chaucer, 
Group B, 1709. = Low Lat. antipkona, an ill-formed word, as it rep 
po than a sing. form.=Gk. ἀντίφωνα, pl. of ἀντί- 
. ἀντίφαινον, soundi 


pr ἘΠῚ: VBHA io spelt, Curtis 
Jon is a doublet of anthem, Ὁ. ν. 
(GE) Borrowed ‘diretly fom Ok ievgprvor iit» cons 
weaning. ly #, lit. a con- 
also the use of words in a sense opposed to their literal 
Gk. ἀνγεφράζεν, to express by negation. τ Sk dork against, 


cont and φράζειν, to 5] Anti- and 
coma speak. 

DEES, men whose feet are opposite to ours. (Gk) 
Shak. Mid? Nt. Dr. 5: Holland's tr, of Pliny, b i, 65.— 


‘Lat. antipodes ; a borrowed νοτὰ = Gk. ἀντίποδεν, pl., men with feet 
‘opposite to us; from nom. sing. dyrirovs,— Gk. th 0 βού tos to, 
ΕΣ gad wove, a foot, cognate with E. foot, See 


ANTIQUE, cha. (Fue L) Shak, has‘ the antique world ;* As 
You Like It, ii, 3. 57.—F. antique; Cot.—Lat. antiquus, old; also 
spelt axticus, and formed with suffix -icus from ante-, before, just as 
Lat. posticus, behind, is formed τὰ from pest, after. poe fate. Der. 
entigu-itty, antiqueate, antiquated, ἰγυ-ατνίναν, antiqu-arsi- 
νάνι. | @ Antigus'is a doublet i parent which follows the spelling 
of the Lat. axticus. See Antic. 

ANTISEPTIC, counteracting putrefaction. (Gk.) Modem. 
Formed from Gk. ἀντί, against ; and onxr-ée, decayed, rotten, verbal 
adj. from σήπειν, to make rotten. Probably connected with Lat. succus 
or sucus, juice, and E. sap; Curtius, ii. 63. See Sap. 

ANTISTROPHE, a kind of stanza. (Gk.) Borrowed directly 
from Gk. ἀντιστροφή, ἃ return of ἃ chorus, answering to a preceding 
στροφή, οἵ strophe,= Gk. ἀντί, over against ; and στροφή, a verse oF 
stanza, lit. ‘a taming ;’ from the verb στρέφειν, to tam. See Anti- 


and Strophe. 18, Gk. μὰ 
4 contrast, ition, Used by 
Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, opr Ἢ sf yack ius Aaa 


opposite. Gk. ἀντί; over against; and θέσιε, 
esis. 


fi 
in 1 Pet. iii. 21, and the pl. ἀντίτυπα (A. V. “hearasSin eb | 
‘This sb. ἀντίτυπον is the neut. of adj. ἀντέτνπον, formed according to 
a model. —Gk. ἀντί, over against; and τύποι, a blow, also a model, 
‘ype, from’the base of τύπτειν, to strike. See Anti-, and 
anti 


ityp-ic-al. 
the branch of a stag’s hom. (FO. Low G.). Like 
. The oldest E. form is aunte- 
Reliquize Anti- 
3 of. elot for elod, 


most terms of the chase, this is of F. 
in Twety’s treatise on 
The ¢ stands 


unting, pr. 
for d, as in other word 


of which forms are given by Cotgrave, who explains the latter as ‘the 
brow ankler [by corruption of cater, or lowest branch of a deer’s 


part of the word. 
mrcaeton andi, M.H.G. ende, einde, the fore- 
δ LG. wricnge This a τὰ: κα μν the fact of ἣν occas 

in Ὁ. writings. is si ited by tl of the occur- 
ring word i in all the Scandinavian dialects. In the Danish 
as and, the forehead ; Molbech’s Dansk Dialekt 
TRiets, "The Swod. is ane, the forehead, by susie 
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ANUS, the lower orifice of the bowels. (Lat.) In Kersey’s Dict. 


Borrowed from Lat, anus, Both Fick (i. 504) and Curtius (i 472) 
rive the derivation from the 4/AS, to sit, which would account for the 
long a by the loss of s. Cf. Skt. ds, to sit; Gk. ἧσ-ται, he sits, 
an iron block on which smiths hammer their work into 
shape. (E), Anvil is for anvild ot anvilt, a final d or having dropped 
In Wright’s Vocabularies, i. 180, is the entry " anfeld, incus.’ 
ον Book of the Duchess, 1163, we find ἀν anvelt.— A.S. 
explained by Lat. incus, Elf, Glos. ed. Somer, p. 65 ; also spelt omfilé 
(Lye).—A. S. ons, prefix, often written an-, answering to mod. E. on; 
and Δαν, to fell, strike down, the causal of fall." | The manner 
in which the sense arose is clearly preserved in Icelandic. ‘The Icel. 
‘falla means (1) to fall, (2) to fall together, to fit, suit, a sense to some 
extent preserved in the M. E. fallen, to fall out fitly. The causal verb, 
viz, Icel, fella (mod. E. fell) means (1) to fell, (2) to make to fit; and 
‘was especially used as ἃ workman's term. by joiners, it means 
‘to tongue and groove’ work together; by masons, ‘to fit a βίους 
into a crevice ;’ and by blacksmiths, fella jdrn is ‘to work iron into 
bars ;" see Cleasby and Vigfusson’s ‘icel. Dict. 151, col. 1. This ac- 
counts, too, for the variation in the second vowel. The A.S. onfilt is 
from A.S. fyllan, the M. E. anvelt answers to Icel. fella, The same 
‘we compare it with A.S. 
is worked into bars,’ 
B. 1. Similarly, the 


Gree SE ac τὶ and O.H.G. valdan, δ᾽ 


(ol 
3,and M. H.G. bozen, to beat, cognate with E, beat. 4. 
The it. ‘incus, an anvil, is from Lat. in, upon ; and eudere, to beat, 
hammer. 4 The Du. aanbeeld and O.H.G. anevalz are sometimes 
carelessly given as cognate words with E. anvil, but it is plain that, 
though the prefix is the same in all three cases, the roots are dif: 
ANKIOUS, datrad oper uch bled. (Lat.) It 
much trou! in 
Milton, P. L, viii. 185. Sir Sisk Mere, Works, p. 197¢, has ἔρνη 
(The sb. was probably taken from Ἑ, απαίοιό, given by Cotgrave, and 
explained by ‘anxietie;’ but the adj. must have been taken directly 
from Latin, with the change of -us into -ous as in other cases, 6. g. 


Pious, amphibious, barbarous.| = Lat. anzius, anxious, distressed. = Lat. 
angere, to choke, strangle. + Gk. ἄγχι ' ANGH, 
nasalised form of V AGH, to eke 1343 Fick, 


, any-avise, 
up from ΕἾ left ventricle of the 
oF sieuscholy ed 1827, p. 26. Bore 
towed diel fom Aa the aorta eG, ἀείρειν, to raise up; pass. 
ἀείρεσθαι, to tise up. See this verb discussed in Curtius, i. 441, 442. 
APACE, ata great pace. (Hybrid; E. and F.) Marlow has gallop 
apace ;’ Edw. II, A. iv. sc. 3. 1. At an earlier period the word was 
written as two words, @ pas, as in Chaucer, C. T, Group F, 388: ‘And 
forth she walketh esily a pas. 2. It is also to be remarked that the 
plrase has widely changed its meaning. | In Chaucer, both here and 

ther pamages, it means + a foot-pace,’ and was originally used of 
horses w proceeding slowly, or at a walk. ‘The phrase is composed 
of the Ἑ. indef. article a, and the M.E. pas, mod. E. pace, a word of 
Ε. ΤΣ See Pace. 
T, aside. (F.,<L.) Rich. quotes from the Testament of 
Love, bk. iii, last sect., a -gonceming the ‘five sundrie wittes, 
euerich aparte to hisown rhe phrase is borrowed from the F, 
ἃ part, which Cotgrave gives, and exp! by ‘apart, alone, singly,’ 
&c.= Lat. ad, to; and partem, acc. case of pars, a part. See Part. 
‘APAB' , a separate room. (F.,<Ital.,=—L.) In Dryden, 
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tr. of Virgil, An. ii. 675. -- Ἐ, appartement.= Ital. 
separation Florio. = Ital. apporiste, to withdraw apart, id. ; also 


spelt apartare, = Ital. a parte, aj 
APATHY want of rete In ‘Holland's Plutarch, p. 62, 
re have the 


English, 


a? 


ab 
: 


monly suppose that the same loss has taken place in the case of Skt. 
dam, to love, as compared with Lat. amare. Max Miiller notes that 
the Heb. hoph, an ape (1 Kings, x. 22), is not a Semitic word, but 
Dorrowed from Skt. ; Lectures, i. 233, 8th ed. The Skt. kapi stands 
for kampi, from Skt, kamp, to tremble, vibrate, move rapidly to and fro. 
KAP, to vibrate; Fick, i. 295. Der. ap-ish, aprish-ly, ap-ish-ness. 
WT, a purgative. (Lat.) The word signifies, literally, 
‘opening.’ Used by Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect.961.=Lat.aperient., stem of 
‘aperiens, pres. pt. of aperire, to open. Referred by Corssen to / PAR, 
to complete ; δ see Cartas, i ii. τον with Prefix a=ab. From same 
source, aperture, Lat. apertura, from aperturus, fut. part. οἱ erie 
APEA. the summit, top, (Lat) Used by ἘΠῚ jonsca, 
James's Entertainment; description of a Flamen. Mere τῶν Tae 


‘apex, summit. Origin uncertain. 
ἌΡΗ-, afin ‘See. Apo-, prefix. 
AP! i, the taki 


ih away of a letter or syllable from the 


rowed directly from Gk. ἀφαίρεσιν, 
a a taking away.— Gk. ἀφαιρεῖν, to take away.— = Ck. te ἀπὸ, from (ἀφ- be- 
ora irate); and αἱρεῖν, to take. Root 
ΟΝ, the point in a planet's orbit farthest from the sun. 
QD ‘Scientific. The word ist to be divided ap-helion. = Gk. dx-, 
short for ἀπό, from; and ἥλιου, the sun. Curtius discusses ἥλιον, and. 
derives it from 4/ US, to bum, shine; cf, Lat. urere, to bum, Skt. wsk, 
to bum; see Curtius, i. 4 491, ‘@ Since ἀπό ought to become ἀφ- before 
the following aspirate, the E. spelling is incorrect, and should have 
been aphhelion. But this was not adopted, because we object to 
double ἃ; cf, eighth, a misspelling for eight-th, in order to avoid th. 
APHORISM, a definition, brief saying. (Gk.) Aphorismes is in 
Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, ed. 1827, p. 86. (Perhaps mediately 
through the French. Cf.‘ Aphorisme, an aphorisme or general ταὶ 
in physick ;’ Cot.) —Gk. dpopiopés, a definition, a short pithy βιὰ 
tenve Gk dpopiten, to detne, mark σῇ; «- Οἷς ἀπό, from, of (ἀφ. 
before an aspirate); and δρίζειν, το divide, mi mark out a boundary. 
Gk. ὅροι, a boundary. See Horizon. Der. aphoris-ic, aphoris-t- 


éc-al, ote eb 

τα place for keeping bees. (41) Used by Swift (R) | αἱ 
Pomel by suffix -y for ~ium, from Lat. apiarium, a place for bees, 
neut. of apéarius, of or belonging to bees. The masc. apiarius means 
“a keeper of bees.’=Lat. apis, α bee. Gk. ἐμπίο, a gnat.4O.H.G. 
imbi, a bee. See Curtins, i. 328. The sugges tion that Lat. apis is 
cognate with E. bee is hardly tenable; the δ (eld) ‘Skt. word for bee is 
ὅλα; see Bothlingk and Roth's Skt. Dict. 

APIECE, in a separate share. (Hybrid; E. and F.) Often 
written a-piece; Shak. Merry Wives, i. 1. 160. Here a- is the com- 
mon E, prefix, short for an, the M. E. form of on, which in former 
times was often used with the sense of in.” Cf. a-bed, a-sleep, a-foot, 
ἃς ὦ Thus a-piece stands for om piece, See Piece. 

APO., prefix, off. (Gk.) Gk. ἀκό, off, from. + Lat. ab, abs, from. 
+ Skt. apa, away, forth; as prep. with abl., away from. 4 Zend apa, 
with abl, from. 4- Gothic af, from.4-A.S. of; whence E. of, prep., 
‘and off, adv., which are merely different spellings, for convenience, of 
the same word. 4G. ab, from. Thus the Gk. ἀπὸ is cognate with E. 
of and off, and in composition with verbs, answers to the latter. See 
oe ot Der. apo-calypse, &c.; sec below. J Since ἀπὸ becomes 
a before an aspirate, it appears also in apheerresis, ap(k)-helion, and 
aphorism. 

‘ALYPSE, a revelation. (Gk.) A name given to the last 
book of the Bible. Μ. E. apocalifs, used by Wycl Firen fo. ‘apoca- 
Iypsia, Rev. i. 1 Walgate version). Gk. ἀκοχάλιψμ, Rev. i. 1; lit. 
“an uncovering.’ = εἰν, to uncover.=Gk. ἀπό, off (cog- 
nate with E. off) ona καλύπτειν, to cover, Cf, Gk. καλύβη, a hut, 
cabin, cell, cover; which is perhaps allied to Lat. clupeus, clypeus, 
a shield; Fick, ii. 72. Der. vpocalyp-ric, ‘apocalyp-t-ic-al. 

APOCOPE, cutting ο of a letter or syllable at the end of 2 
word. (Gk.) A grammatical term; Lat. apocope, borrowed from Gk. 

droron), a cutting off. Gk. ἀπό, off (see ADO-); and κόπτειν, to 
hew, cut.<4/SKAP, to cut, hew; Curtius, i, 187; Fick, i. 807. 
Capon, q. v., is from the same root. 


beginning of a word. (Gk.)_ 


ἱ 


ἈΡΟΤΗΕΟΑΒΥ. 


APOCRYPHA, certain books of the Old Testament. (Gk) 

* The other [bookes] folowing, which are called apocripha (because 
they were wont to be reade, not openly and in common, but as it 

were in secrete and aparte) are ΡΣ founde in the Hebrae nor in 

the Chaldes” Bible, i, Pref, to Aj 

“this ene 


(Gk) ome Perna ‘up from ce ἀπό (see Apo-); and Gk. 
γῆ, the earth, which appears also in geography, geology, and 


‘ABOLGGUE, « fable, story. (F.-Gk.) Used by Bp. Taylor, 
ol i er. 35.<F. aflogus, which Colgrave explains by + prety of 
significant fable or tale, wherein bruit beasts, or dumb things, are 
fained to speak.’ Gk. ἀπόλογον, ἃ story, tale, fable.= Gk, dvd; and 
Map, to speak. See Apo- and 
LOGY, a defence, excuse. (Gk.) Sir T. More, Works, p.93: 
Doglished than 


peaks of cthe bocke that ws called ding opainor (He 
it fom the Lat: apologis, used by St, Jerome, τα 

from the Gk. immediately.]=Gk. di made in one’s 

defence. =Gk. ἀπό (see APO-); and λέγειν, to speak ; see Logio. Ὁ 

Der. apologise, apologis; apolog-atie (Gk. ἀπολογητικόε, fit for = 


defence), αἱ mag ically. And see above. 


ably 


1 out my mi 
ypo-); and φθέγγομαι, I cry out, cry nied pla utters 
Referred by Fick to  SPANG or y SPAG, to make a clear and 
loud sounds he compares Lith. spengiu, to make a ‘loud clear 
soun 
APOPLEXY, a sudden deprivation of motion by a sheck to the 
tem. (Low L=Gk.) Chaucer, near the beginning of The Nun's 
Brist’s Tale, has the form poplenye' lke his precare for apothecary. 
Low Lat. apoplexia, also spelt poplexia ; see the latter in Ducange. 
τ᾿ Gk ἀνοπληξία, stupor, apupleay, Gk. ἀκοπλήσσειν, to ctipple by 
a stroke. Gk. ἀπό, off (see ADO-); and σλήσσειν, to strike. See 


ἘΣΣῚ 
'OSTASY, STACY, a desertion of one’s principles or 
line of conduct. (F..=—Gk.) In’rather early use. M.E. apostasie; 
Wyelis ‘Works, ii. '51.—F. apostasie, ‘an apostasie;’ Cot.<Low 
apostasia; “Ducange.=Gk. ἀποστασία, 2 later form of ἀπό. 
fran 4 defection, revolt, lit. ‘a standing awa} hs from.’ = Gk. ἀπό, off, 
from (see Apo-); and ordou, a standing.=Gk. ἔστην, I placed my- 
sel forma 1 , set ; words from the same root as E, stand; see 

Stand. see below. 
APOSTATE, one who renounces his belief. (F..=Gk.) ~The sb. 

apostate occurs in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 19, and is often 

ἄρομαια (the Low Lat. form), as in Ῥ. Plowman, B. i. 104, and Rat 
yey, mach later, viz. in Massinger's Virgin Martyr, A. iv. sc. 3.— 
‘apossate, later apostat, as given by Cotgrave, and explained 
“an apostata.” = Low Lat. apostata (also a common form in English). 
“οἷ ἀποστάτην, a deserter apost apostate. = Gk. ἀπό; and ἔστην, I placed 
myself, ἴστημι, 1 place, set; see above. Der. apostat-ise. ἅ The 
Lat. form apostata occurs even in A.S.; see Sweet's A.S. Reader, 


109, 1. 
᾿ "A POSTE, one sent to preach the gospel ; espec 
the eat disciples of Christ. (L., ) “Woelit hes ‘apostle, 
Rom. xi. 8. The initial a was often dropped in M. ἐν as in posteles, 
P. Plowman, B. vi. 151. The earlier writers use apostel, as in Ὁ. Eng. 
Homilies, i. 117. ‘The Α. 8. form was apostol, Matt. x. 2. a Lat. 
apostolus.=Gk. ἀπόστολοι, an apostle; Matt. x. 2, &o. 
who is sent away.’=Gk, ἀποστέλλειν, to send away.—Gk, ἀπό ὡς 
(Apo-); and στέλλειν, to send. 4/ STAL, to set, appoint, despatch, 
pend connected with E, stall; Fick, i. 821 ; Curtius, i, 261. 

Der. aposile-ship; also apostolic, apostol-io-al, γον α 
Sette, from Lat. apostolus, - 
APOSTRO: 


ally applied to 


PH, ἃ mark sh shat word contd 
sinus adres to thy dead or aboot G srk) Ben Jomo Hog 
Gram. b. ii. c. 1, calls the mark an apostroj 


123. ‘These are Latinised forn rile the ‘usua Tat. ei 
is apostrophe. = Gk. ἀποστροφή, a turning away ; ἀκόστροφοε, the mark 
called an apostrophe. ᾿Αποστροφή also signifies a figure in rhetoric, 
in which the orator tums away from the rest to address one only, or 
from all present to address the abeeat. Ge ἀπό, away (eee Apo-); 
and στρέφειν, totum. See Strophe. apostroph-ise. 

fror HECARY, a seller of drags Goer Gk) Lit. ‘the 

kooer of a store-house or repository.’ M.E. apotecarie, Chaucer, 
C.T. Prol. 4273 sometimes sh "to pothecarie or potecarie, id 
Group C, 852.=Low Lat. apothecarius, apotecarius; Wright's Voca- 


APOTHEGM. 


Duliries, {. 129. =Lat. apotheca, storehouse. Gk. ἀκοθήκη, a store- 

hoase, in which anything is lald up oF put away.=Gk. ded, away 

(Gee Apo.) and τέϑημι, I place put. See Thesis. 
POTHEGM. See’ ΑἹ 


OTHEOSIB, deification. (Gk.) Quotations (without refer- 
ences) from South and Garth occur in Todd’s Johnson. Modern. = Gk. 
ἀτοθέωσιε, deification. = Gk. ἀπδθεόω, I deify ; lit. ‘set aside as a God.” 
=Gk. ἀπό (see Apo-) ; and θέοε, a god, on which difficult word see 
Cartius, ii, 122-130. 

“APPAL, to terrify. (Hybrid; Lat. and Celtic) Lit. “το deprive 
of vital energy,’ to ‘weaken,’ Formed from E. pall, a word of Celtic 
cxigio, with the prefix ap- the usual spelling ‘of Lat. αὐ. before p. 

‘odd formation was probably ugg suggested by ἃ confusion with the 
Ὁ. F. apalir, to become pallid, a word in which the radical idea may 
easily have seemed, in popular etymology, to be somewhat the same. 
However, apalir is neuter (see Roquefer), whilst ME. appallen is 
ive, and signifies ‘to weaken, enfeeble,’ rather than to ‘make 
- ᾿Β. See the examples in Chauce 
an old enfeebled creature, 


it is night, min min hede appalleth,’ 


sense. y. The distinction between pall and por will best appear 
by consulting the etymologies of those words. Cf, Welsh pall, loss 
of fare; Comish ‘palch, weak, sickly. 

APPANAGE, provision for a dependent ; esp. used of lands set 


apart 5 ἃ provision for younger sons. Ὁ. Pe) A French law term. 
ve gives ‘Appanage, Appennage, rtion of = younger 
in France; the lands, ‘fakedemes, counties, or ‘countries ase 
signed by the king unto his yo 

entertainment ; also, any portion of ‘or money delivered unto a 
sonne, daughter, or kit , in lieu of his future succession to the 
whole, which he renounces upon the receit thereof; or, the lands and 
lordships given by a father unto his younger sonne, and to his heires 
for ever, a child’s part.” [Mod. F: apanage, which in feudal law 
meant any Pension or alimentation; Brachet. The Low Lat. forms 
apoagium, oppan appanagivm are merely Latinised from the French] B. 
formed with F, suffix -age (Lat. -aricus, -aticwm), from O. F. apaner, 

to noarish, lit. to supply with bread, written apanare in Low | 
<0. F, 5: prefix (Lat. ad, ο); and pain, bread. =Lat, 

See Pantry. 


porem, ace. of, 
‘APPARATUS, preparation, provision, gear. (Lat.) Used by 
Hale, Origin an Mankind, p. 366. Borrowed from Lat. appara, 
. apparatus, of apparare, to prepare.= Lat. ad 
+ and parare, to make ready, "See Prepare, 
‘to clothe, dress. (F, ΦΤΟΥ͂ The verb aparailen, to 
,, Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 26. 


sons, or brethren, for their 


APP. 
APPEAL, 
«ῥάσα, apelen. 
The sb. ἀρεῖ, appeal, C fous. P. 413..-0.Ε. 


apeler, to invoke, call upon, accuse ; spelt with one p because the 
prefix was regarded as a, the O.F. form of Lat. ad.=Lat. appellare, 
to address, call upon ; also spelt adpellare; ἃ secondary or intensive 
form of Lat. appelleres adpellere, to drive to, bring to, incline towards. 
Lat. ad, to; and pellere, to drive. Cf. Gk. πάλλειν, to shake, 
brandish, See Impel Der. appeal, 3 sb., teal ables and (from 
τ. a ) a pell-ant,appel te, appell-at-ion, appell-at-ive, 
ΕΟ, ‘become visible, come forth Table (hob ) ME. 
apperen, aperen;; spelt appiere, P. Plowman, B. iii, 1133 apere, Cov. 
Myst. p. 291.0. F. apparcir, aparoir, to appear. = Lat. apparere, to 
appear. Lat. ad, to (which becomes ap- before p); and re, ἃ to 
pea com come in sight; a secondary form of parére, to produce. 
ik. ἕπορον, I gave, brought. GE. part is probaly fom the 
same root, viz. 7 PAR, to apportion, bring, produce ; Fick, iii. 664; 
‘Cartius, i. 350. "Der. appear-ance ; fd (Grom Lat. pparer) apparent 
ty, appar-ent-ness, appar-it-ion, appar-it-or. ‘The phrase hei 
μοῖρ apparent, is in Gower, C. A. i. 203. 

to pacify, quiet. (Εἰ, τὶ Μ. Ἑ. ἔτ apesen, 
appesen. ‘ Kacus apaised the wraththes of Euander;’ Chaucer, tr. of 

Boethius, Ὁ. iv. met. 7, Ρ.148, Gower has appesed, 
apaisier, mod. F. apaiser, to pacify, bring 

toa peace. Lat. od 
@f pax, peace. See 


APPOSITE. 29 


pend-age (F.), append-ix (Lat. 
jy to. ite (F.,<L.) M.E. apperteinen, aper+ 
tenn Chaucer, C.T. Group G, 785 ; tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 4, Ρ. 73. 
Ὁ. Ἐ- apartenir (mod. F. appartenir), to pertain to.<O. F. a, prefix 
(Lat. ad) and Ὁ. F. partenir, to pertain. — inere, to pertain, = 
Lat. per, through, thoronghly ; and tenére, to hold. See Pertain. 


Der. appurten-ance (Ὁ. F. apurtenaunse, ἀροίμην, αρραπέσν αν. 
ΑΡΡΟΤΙΡΕ, strong natural desire for a thing. (Ε...51.) M.E. 
appetyt, appetit ; Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 33903 Niasacre Travels 

157.—0.F. appetit, appetite. Lat. appetinu, an appetite, lit, “αὶ 
S| Bas! upon,’ or ‘assault upon’ Plat. appetere, to fly to, to attack. 
Lat, ad-, to (map- before and peter, to ‘fly, rush swiftly, seek. 
swift =v PAT, to fall, Φ' Ct. Ge. wircowan 1 fly; Skt. pat, to 
fly, fall upon; and E. find. From the same root we have feather and 
tem See Find. Der. appet-ise; Milton has appet-ence, desire, P. L. 


‘APPLaup, to pmise by clapping hands. (Lat.) Shak. Mach. 
¥. 3 μὲν. Either from = Poin by Cotgrave, or directly 


from “Lat. epplenders The latter is more likely, as 
Shak, has the sb. Pe puss, evidently from Lat. applausus, not 
from F. aj issement. The Lat. applaudere means ‘to clap the 


hands together.’ =Lat. ad, to, together (= ap- before p); and plaudere, 
to ke’ clapraise spelt Alder het Efe. See Explode. 
Der. applause, applaus-ive, from Lat. p) Oh. 

Al the fruit of ‘the apple-tree. ) The raat oft the eye 
(Deut xo |. 10) is the eye-ball, from, its round re ἦν ms Ἑ. appel, 
a It appell in the Ormulum, 8116. -- Ι, 

ἴ ΜΩ͂Ν we. appel. $Du atid, apple, 2 ball, th pes 
«οἷ, + Swed. ple, a, Appl Ἐ $0.H.G. aphol, aphul; G. 
acl. od fw. a 


Grein, 


all. + Tcal. 


apfel. + Irish Bret. aval. Cf. also 
Betich jtloko Lithuanian cbrpe fe 3 τῶ ick i. 491, who arranges 
all under the European form ABALA. β. It is evident that the end- 


ing -ala is no more than a suffix, apparently much the same as the 
Lat. -ul-, E. -el, gen. used as a diminutive. We should expect the sense 
to be ‘a little ball,’ and that European ab- meant a ball. This Fick 
connects with Lat. wmbo, a boss, with the orig. sense of ‘swelling;’ 
and strives to connect it further with Lat. amis, a river, I suppose 
with the orig. sense of ‘flood.’ Cf. Skt. ambhas, ambu, water; W. 
in a river (E, Avon, obviously a very old Celtic word). y. Others 
tempted a connection between apple and Avon, but it has not 
he fairly made out. δ. Grimm observed the resemblance between 
apple and A. 8. ofet, ofet, fruit of trees, O.H.G. opaz, mod. G. obst, 
fruit of trees; and the consideration of these words suggest that, 
after all, ‘fruit’ is the radical sense of Europ. ab-. The true origin 
remains unknown, 
ἣν Ὕ, to fix the gpl 1 Ore Brann Pag Ὁ. at) 
.E. applyen. ‘A pplyyn, a] oppono;’ Prompt. Parv. p.13. It 
occurs pele wy ἘΝ ‘Bible, Numb. x 5, 8c. =O. F. aplier, Roquefort. 
Lat. applicare, to join to, attach; turn or direct towards, apply to, 
Pe. ‘applicatus,= Lat. ad, I, f0 (παρ. before 2): and plicare, to fold or 
lay together, twine together. Cf. Gk. πλέκειν, to plait; perhaps E, 
ln PLAK, to plait, twine together. Curtius, i. 202; Fick, i 
681. Der. ΠΩ appliance; and (from Lat. applicare), applica- 


ble, applic~ant, a; 
ἌΘΡΟΥΝ, INT, “3 area settle, equip. 


pointen ; ‘apointed in the newe mon 
‘pointer, to prepare, arrange, settle, fix.= Low Lat. appunctare, to τος 


it, settle a dispute; Ducange. = Lat. ad-, to ἔνα before 
Py and Low Lat. pencare, to mark by a prick. Low Lat. puncia, 8 
δ κα pou. it. punctus, pp. of pungere, to prick, pt. ‘popu igi; the 


orig, Lat. root pug- being preserved in tense. 
See Point. Der. appoint-ment ; Mery Wives, ii. 2. 272. 

‘APPORTION, to portion out. (F.,=L.) | Used oy Bp. Taylor, 
Of Repentance, ς. 3. 5.6 (R.) =F. oppo, “to sto apportion, to give 
ἃ portion, or child’s part;’ Cot. Formed by prefix ing F. a- (which 
in later times was written ‘ap before p, in tion of the Lat. prefix 
ap-, the form taken by aé- before p) te the F. verb portionner, ‘to 
apportion, part, share, deal;’ Cot. = F. tion. = Lat. 
portionem, acc. of portio, a portion, share. See Πα orton, Der. ap- 


*RPPOSITE, suitable. (Lat.) The M. E. verb apposen was used 
in the special sense of‘ to put questions to,’ * to examine by questions; 


 reduplicated perfect 


30 APPRAISE. 


it is not obsolete, being preserved in the mutilated form pose, Bacon? 


speaks of ‘ready and apposite mavens: * Life of Henry VIL, ed. 

Lumby, p. 111, 1. 22.=Lat. apposinus, adj. suitable, = Lat. appositus, pp. 

of apponere, to place or put to, join, annex to,.=Lat, ad, to (=ap- 

before); and fonere, to ‘gen. regarded as a contraction 
οἵ posinere, on which see Curtius, i. 355. See Pose. Der. apposite- 


ἐν, ite-ness, apposit-ion, 
"oa aiak, to set a price on, to value. (F.,=L.) Sometimes 
spelt apprize, as in Bp. Hall's Account of Himself, quoted by Richard- 
son. the M. E. forms (with one p) apreisen, apraisen, aprisen signify 
to Talve, to esteem highly, as in Ν᾿ ας enparel Ae pray witl 
ices of myzte’ = apparel, was highly mighty princes; 
pies of Arthur, st. 29. In P. lownan, B. τ. ¥. 334, the simple verb 
preised occurs with the sense of * ape οἱ Ἐς apreiser, to value 
@o doubt the best form, thou; Ὁ Roguefort o only gives apretier, apris- 
ier).=O.F. a, prefix (Lat. Breisier, prisier, to ap- 
preciate, value, set a ice on.=O. F. preis, a price, value. Lat. 
em, ἃ rice 4 The E. words price and praise 
‘Jouthet lets, thes words apprize, in the sense of to ‘value,’ and 
sepraise are also doublets. ‘To apprize in the sense *to inform’ is a 
it word. Der. apfrairer, appraise-ment, And see below. Ἑ 
APPRECIATE, to set a just value on. (Lat.) Richardson 
2 quotation from Bp. Hall containing the sb. appreciation. Gil ion 
uses appreciate, Rom. Empire, c. 44. Formed by suffix -ate (see 
Abbreviate) from Lat. appretiatus, pp. of appretiare, to value at a 
price. (The spelling with ς instead of Fis due to the fact that the sh. 
Appreciation seems to have been in earlier use tham the verb, and was 
borrowed directly from F. appreciation, which Cotgrave explains by 
τ Ῥιαϊείος ας ig ; ἃ rating, valuation, or estimation οἱ. The 
are is ἃ made up word, from Lat. Lat, od (becoming ας before 
‘pretium, & price. See Erion; sad ses Avpraine shove 
apprecia-ble, apprecic 
ἜΓΕΙΝ Ὁ, ἴο lay hold of, to understand; to fear. (Lat.) 
pence Heary IV, an. 1, has apprehended i in the sense of attached, taken 
τ, apprehendere, to lay hold of, seize.=Lat. ad, to ΠΝ 
coming ap efor): and prehendere, to seize, pj pp. prekenss 
tendere, the syllable ‘sa prefix CL it. pra, Eo. 
oats (τ root is hend-, whi is for hed-, the n being an 
insertion; and this is ite with Goth. giten, E. get. So too, the 
Gk. form χανδάνειν has for its real root the form χαδ-, as in the aorist 


Eyaber, ‘See Fick, i. 576: Cart 
See Get. 


‘were used wth Snee 'E., and can be 50 


prentice and prentice 
used ἰῇ. ΤΕ is remarkable that the proper 0. F. word was of 


(see Brachet), whence mod. F. apprenti. bj by loss of final ἡ ‘Thus 
the jlish word must have been ferived {70 from a dialectal F. youl 
most likely from the Rouchi or Walloon form apprenticke, casi 
traced to a land from the low Countries ef, Provenga Es 
iz, and Port. aprendiz.= Low Lat. a; jcius, ἃ learner of 
δἰ mde, Bovices Ducange = Lat. eer, the. etre form 
of apprehendere, to lay hold of, which in late times also meant 
‘to lear,’ like mod. F. apprendre. See Apprehend. Der. appren- 


tice-shi 
‘APERIZE, to inform, teach. (F,=L.) Richardson rightly re- 
marks that this verb is of late formation, and founded on the M. E. 
apprise, a substantive denoting * information,’ «te The sb. is 
now obsolete, but frequently occurs in Gower Cat 44. 51, 311.-- 
Ὁ. Ε- apprise, apprenticeship, instruction. =O. F. appris, a; pris of 
aprendre, to learn.= Low Lat. apprendere, to learn ; contr. mm Οἱ ape 
τ prehendere, to apprehend, lay hold of. See ΑἹ 
APPROA( ACHE. to draw near to. (F.,=L.) ee ἘΞ 
aprochen; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 7; Chaucer, tr. of 
b.i. prt, p. 6-0. F. aprockier, to approach, draw near t 
ects to draw near to; in Sulpicius Severus and St. ewe 
Brack ). Lat. ad, to _(osoming ap- before p); and nd prope, near, 
which appears ity. Der. approach-able. 
‘APPROB AION see see Approve. " 
TE, adj. fit, suitable ; v. to take to oneself as one’s 
own, ear (Lat) (The sb. appropriation is in Gower, C. A. i. 240). The 
ppropriated is in the Bible of 1539, 3rd Esdras, c. 6 (Richardson). 
Badan’ Works, p. 66, col. 1, has appropriate as an adjective, adopted 
is how most of our verbs in -ate were 


from Lat. pp. appropriatus, 

formed ; first came the pp. form in -αἱε, used as an adj., from Lat. pp. 
in-atus; this gradoally acquired final d ing -afed, and at once 
suggested a verb in -ate.]—Lat. appropriatus, pp. of appropriare, to 


make one’s own.= Lat. ad, to ( 


ἀρ. before p); and propria, 
‘one’sown ; whence E, Proper, 


It will be observed that the 


pprentif 


APSE. 


vb. appropriate arose from the adj. appropriate, which afterwards took 
the meaning of ‘fit.’ Der. appropriately, appropriateness, appro- 


priat-ion. 
APPROVE, to commend; sometimes, to prove. (F.,.<L.) ΜῈ. 
‘approued in coun- ἡ 


axprowen, appreven (with w for v). Chaucer 

seilli ert T. Group B, 2345.0. F. α #0, Approve of of, 
mod. Bargay omits the word, but gives prover, and 
several Peentens ay t. apf re, to commend; pp. approbatus,. 
Lat. ad, to (becot ip before p)s and probare, to test, ty; to ap- 
prove, esteem as See Prove. 


Pip approwathe, approval? also coprobarion (Gower, CA. & 8, 
from Lat. a; tio. 


APPRO: ‘TE, adj. near to; v. to bring or come near to, 
(Lat) | Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. ii, c. 21. § 9, has approximate 
as an adjective; hence was formed the verb; see note on Appropri- 
ate. ~ Tat. αρῥγοκίπιαιμε, Pp. he appro imare, to draw near to, saat 

to (becoming ap- before p); and proximus, very near, superlative 
formed from prope, near. ἐδ Bpuroach, ‘Der apprommately, 


“Ἰξεσεταπαποι, i P Plowman, B. ii. 103; see Apper- 


“APRICOT, « kind of {Fag ρας. Arab.,=Gk,,=Lat) 
[Formerly spelt apricock, Shale Mids, Ne. Dr-iil,1.169; Rich. II, ii, 
4.29; from the Port. albricoque, an apricot.] Cot Colgrave has abric, of, 
which apricot is a corruption. = F. abricot, w! tgrave explains 
‘the abricot, or plum.’ = Port. albrieogue, an apricot ; 
word having been introduced from Portuguese; Bracket Gr'spen 
albaricogue, Ital, albercocca, . These words are traced, in Webster 
and Littré, back to the Arabic al-bargug (Rich. Dict. p. 1263), where αἱ 
is the Arabic def. article, and the word bargt is no true Arabic word, 
bts ἃ corruption of the Mid. Gk. πραικόκεον, Dioscorides, i. 165 (see 
ces Lene pl. πραικύκια ; borrowed from the Lat. precoqua, 
ἐρήμοις of pracoguus, another form of pracox, lit. precocious, 
early-ripe. "they were also called pracocia, which is likewise formed 
fram the Lat. pracos, They were considered as a kind of peach 
(peaches were called persica in Latin) which ripened sooner than other 
peaches; and hence the name, ‘Maturescunt estate bracocia intra 


triginta ‘anos reperta et primo denariis singulis uenundata ;’ Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. xv. τα, * Uilia matemis faeramus pr ramis Nunc in 
adoptiuis persi ica cara sumus;’ Martial, 13. 46. Lat. pracox, 


carlyripe is ἧς trom \ pra, beforehand. and saquert, to ripen, to cook, 
us and Cook. 0. The word thus came to us ina very 
Send abect way, viz. from Lat. to Gk.; then toa Arab.; then to Port.; 
then to French, whence we borrowed a; ‘previously bor- 
rowed the older form apricock from the uese ly. 1 see no 
reason to doubt this account, and phonetic considerations confirm it, 
‘We require the Greek form, as intermediate to Lat. and Arabic; and 
the Arabic form, because it is otherwise wholly impossible to account 
cither for the initial al- in Portugese, or for the intial a- in English, 
position that the Lat. word was an adaptation of the 
Arabic or Persian one sie in that case to there is the 
ly alternative; but, is not an original Pers. word; see Vullers’ 
Lexicon Persico-Latinuny © 
‘APRIL, the name of the fourth month. (<L) MEA 
April; Chaucer, C.T. Prol. 1; also Aueril [Averil}, Rob. of 


ille, 
louc, 


506. This older form {s French ; the word was afterwards ds con 
ἊΣ 
Re ον 


ἐμὰ to Latin caine =O, F. Avril.= Lat. Aprilis, ΑἹ 


on 
oan La mapa is said ttm Lat Ὁ 5. 87» to have been 
originally a Punic word. 4δ] On the loss οὖν in napron, see remarks 
prefixed to the letter N. 


APROPOS, to the pu . {Ἐ.,5. 1.) Mere French ; τε ἃ pro, 
Rie DI it. with reference to what is proposed Lal ad 
to the purpose, = Lat. ad, ἐς 

posites, roponed: pp af propeceent to proposer See 


APSE, an arched recess at the E. end of a church. (L.,=Gk.) 
Modem and architectural ; tion of apsis, which has been 
longer in use in astronomy, in ‘in whi ἡ it is applied to the tuming- 
points of a planet's orbit, when it is nearest to or farthest from tha 


APT. 


sm. ‘The astronomical term is also now often written apse, Lat. 
τς gen. spelt absis, a bow, tum; pl. apsides.— ΟἹ 

, hoop of a wheel ; hence, 2 Bit curve, bow, 
ear rev, to fasten, bind. «/AP, to seize, fasten, bind; whence 
also Lat. ρῶς and B. op, αὔταρι, ape adopt. See Curtius, ii. 119; 


Fick, i 

APT, i able ready. 
to faile;* τὰ Surrey, Frailtee of Beane 
Cotgrave δ ‘ape, fit,’ &c.—Lat. apeus, fit, 
verb apere, to fasten, join together, 
a of apisci, to reach, seize. Apere is cognate with Gk. ἅπτειν, to 
en. Cf. Skt. dpea, fit; derived from the verbal root dp, to reach, 
attain, obtain. ‘The Lat. ap-ere, Gk, ἄπετειν, Skt, dp, are all from ἃ 
common 4/AP, to reach, attain, fasten, bind. See Fick, ii. i Car- 

tins, ii. 119. Der. aptly, apt-ness, apt-i-tude ; also ad-apt, q. ¥. 
AQUATIC, pertaining to water. (Lat.) Used by Re Ray, On the 
Creation. Holland has aquaticall, Plutarch, p. 692. Ray also uses 
= (Todd's Johnson). Addison has aqueduct (id.). what ‘aqua 
sent, pertaining to water.—Lat. agua, water. 4+ Goth. akwa, water. 
+0. H.G. aka, M. H.G. ake, ‘woler” (obsolete). See Fick, i, 473. 
bite epryad are also derived aqua-fortis, i.e. strong water, by the 

tion of fortis, strong; ayuarrium, Aqua-rins, aque-ous, aque-duct, 

sere gto or like an eagle. (F<L) ‘His nose 
and Arcite, 1. 1350. Perhaps from 
ve gives gives F. auilin, of an eagle, like an eagle, 
nez aquilin, a hawkenose, a nose like an eagle. = 


opuilinus, to an eagle.=Lat. aquila, an eagle; sup- 
to be the fem. of the Lat. ad). apsalus, dark-coloured, swarthy, 
Ὁ whence perhaps also ui he ‘stormy’ wind, Fick com- 


pares Lith. allas, blind, &c.; i. 474. 

ABRABESQ' Arabic, applica to designs. (F.,—Ital.) In 
Swinbume’s Travels through Spain, lett. 31, qu. in Todd's Johnson, 
‘we find ‘interwoven with the arabesque foliages.’ =F. Arabesque, which 
Corgrave explains by * Arabian-like ; also rebesk-worke, a small and 
curious flourishing ;* where rebesk is corruption of the very word in 
question. = Ital. Arabesco, Arabian. The ending -esco in Italian an- 
swers to E. -isk, Der. From the name of the same country we have 
also Arab. Arab-ian, Arab-ic, 

ARABLE, fit for tillage. (F,=L.) North of " arable 
land ;᾿ Plutarch, p. 189.—=F. arable, explained by Cotgrave as ‘ear- 
able, ploughable, tillable. that can be be ploughed =Lat. 


arabii 
@are, to yh, + Lithuanian arid, to Gk. jar, to 
εν ater AS ere OEE oom, MIG. on, 


em, to yh (given by Wacker ‘| under the form era). + Irish 
gram, 1 plough. This widel ly spread verb, known to most European 
is represented in Le by the obsolete ear, retained in our 


Bibles in Deut. xxi. 4, 1 Sam. viii. 12; Is. xxx. 24. | Ear is a native 
word (A.S. erian), not derived from, but only cognate with arare, 
an umpire, judge of a dispute. (Lat.) In Milton, 
P. Li. gop. Some derivatives, borrowed from the French, are in 
much earlier use, viz. the fem. form arbitres (i.e. art tress), Ayenbite 
of leer. P. 1543 arbitrowr, Wyclif, 3 Esdras, viii, 26; arbitr?, arbi- 
Lat. arbitrivm, choice), Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ, ¥.pr.6, 1. 201. 
είναι Chaucer's Tale of Melibeus; arbitratoar, Hall, Hensy VI, 
sn. 4; arbitrement, Shak. Tw. Nt. ili. 4. 286,—Lat. arbiter, a witness, 
Judge, umpire ; lit, * one who comes to look on.’ ἠ β. This curious 
word is compounded of ar- and biter, Here ar- is a variation of 
Lat. ad, to, as in arcessere (Corssen, Ausspr. i, 2. 239); and biter 
means ‘a comer,’ from the old verb betere (also written batere and 
δίαγε), to come, used by Pacuvins and Plautus. The root of betere is 
28, which is cognate with the Gk. root βα-, whence βαίνειν, to 
come, and with the Goth. Awa(m), whence Awiman, to come, allied 
to A.S. ξυπιαν and E, come. See Curtius, i. 74, who discusses these 
words carefally.= 4/ GA, nasalised as 4/ GAM, ta come. See Come. 
"AR ‘Ai iY depening the will; despotic. (Lat.) In ΜΗ: 
ἢ ing on the will; ic. (Lat.) ile 
ton, P. L. ii. 334. —Lat. rbivarius, ‘arbitrary, uncertain ; lit, ‘ what 
is done by arbitration,’ with reference to the Possible caprce of the 
umpire. Lat. arbitrare, to act as umpire. - Lat. arbitro-, crude form 
of arbiter, an umpire, See further under Arbiter. Der. arbitrari-ly, 
arbitrariness; and see below. 
ARBITRATE, to act as umpire. (Lat.) Shak. Macb. v. 2. 40. 
He also has arbitrator, Troilus, ἐν. δ 225: hich as arbi 


as arbiter, to ‘umpire.—Lat, arbiter, an umpire. Ὁ to go; 
see the ‘under Arbiter. | Der. sen ἄχος: 
also arbi uF from Lat. arbitrare). And see above. 
ARBOREO! TB, belonging to trees. (Lat.) Used by SirT. Browne, 
Vulg. Exrors, Ὁ. ii.c. 6, § 20. Milton has arborets, i.e. groves (Lat. als 
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cars in Sp 6.12; but we now use the Lat. arboretum 
in full, Lat. or to trees, by the change of -us 
as in pic sr orl θεῖν, due to F. influence. =Lat. 
tree. Root undetermined. Der. (from the same source) ar- 
bor-et, arbor-etum, arbor-escent ; also arbori-culture, arbori-cultur-is 
ARBOUR, a bower made of branches of trees. (Corru 
harbour; E.) Milton has arbour, P. L. v. 378, ix. 216; arbours, iv. 626. 
Shak. describes an arbour as being within an orchard ; 2 Hen. IV, ¥. 
3.2. In Sidney's Arcadia, bk. i, is described ‘a fine close arbor, 
{ma de" of trees whose branches were lovingly interbraced one with 
je other.” In Sir T. More's Works, p.177.¢, we read of‘ sitting in an’ 
arber,' which was in ‘ the gardine.’ α. There is no doubt that this 
word is, however, a corruption of harbour, a shelter, pisee of shelter, 
which lost its initial ἃ through confusion with the M. E. herbere, a 
[χύνω οἵ herbs or flowers, O. F. kerbier, Lat. herbarium. Β. This 
ter word, being of F. origin, bad the initial k weak, and sometimes 
silent, so that it was also 5 it erbare, as in the Prompt. Parv. 
P. 140, where we find ‘Eybare, herbarium, viridarium, viridare.” 
Ὑ. This occasioned a loss of A in harbour, and at the same time sug- 
gested a connection with Lat. arbor, a tree; the result being further 
forced on by the fact that the M. E. herbere was used not only to 
signify ‘a garden of herbs,’ but also ‘a garden of fruit-trees’ or 
orchard. © @ See this explained in the Romance of Thomas of 
Erceldoune, ed. J. A. Η. Murray, note to 1.177, who adds that E, 
orchard is now used of trees, though originally a wort-yard. Mr. Way, 
in his note to the Prompt. Parv., p. 140, is equally clear as to the 
certainty of arbour being a corruption of harbour, Harbour. 

ARG, a segment ofa circle. (F=L.) Chaucer has ark, Man of 
Law's Prologue, 1. 2; and frequently in his Treatise on the Astrolabe. 
In the latter, pt. ii. sect. 9, 1. 2, it is also spelt arch, by the common 
change of Finto ch in English ; cf. ditch for dyke. =O. F. arc, an arc. = 
Tas ores, am arc, a bow. Cf, A.S. eark, an arrow, dart; Grein, i, 

Der. arc-ade, q.v.; and see Arch, Archer. 

RCADE, a arched over. (F.,=1 
arcades, Moral Essays, Ep. iv. 4 
plains by ‘an arch, a half 

of arcare, to bend, arch. Ital. arco, va bow = Lat ara, a bow. 
Bee ‘Are.. (See Brachet, Etym, Dict. pref. § 201.) 

ARCANA ; see Ark. 

‘ARCH (1), a construction of stone or wood, ὅς. in a curved or 
vaulted form, (F.,—L.) ‘Arch ina wall, arcus;’ Prompt. pt. Parv. pe 
14. ‘An arche of marbel ;’ Trevisa, i. 215. A modification of O. 
arc, a bow; so also we have ditch for dyke, crutch for crook, much as 
compared with sickle, &c. See Arc. Der. arch-ing, arch-ed. 

CH (2), roguish, waggish, sly. (E.) ‘Dogget . . . spoke his 
request with so arch a leer” Tatler, no. 193. A corruption of M. E. 
μων mie ary eats ε. “coh. 2 arue, feeble, fearful, timid, cowardly ¢ 

‘ards passed into that of‘ knavish,’ ‘rogui 

“lf en be argh argh, a on owmes for ferde’=if Helenus be a coward, 
and shrinks for fear; Allit. Destruction of Troy, ed. Panton, 1. 2540. 
This word was pronounced as ar- followed by a guttural somewhat 
like the G. ch; this guttural i is commonly represented by gh in writ- 
ing, but in pronunciation has passed into various forms; cf. through, 
cough, and Scot. lock, ‘This is, perhaps, the sole instance in whi 
has become ch; but it was necessary to it in some form, to 
distinguish it from are, and to retain its strength.—A. S. earg, earh, 
timid, slothful ; Grein, i. 248. + Icel. argr, effeminate; a wretch, 
craven, coward. + Μ. H.G. are, arch, Biggar mod. G. Garg, 
mischievous, arrant, deceitful. See Fick, 4 This 
closely connected with Arrant, q.v. Der. ἀνα, tare 

1H, chief; almost solely teed asa (L.,=Gk.) | Shak. 
has ‘ my worthy ‘arch and patron,’ Lear, il. 1. 61; j bot ἢ the word is 
harshly used, and better kept 2s 2 mere prefix, In 
have a word in very early use; A. 8. ene p 
worth), β. Thus arch- is to be rightl 

. 8. arce-, which was borrowed from ai (in archi psc, 
and this again from Gk. ἀρχι- in ἀρχιεπίσκοποε, an archbish 
ἄρχειν, to be first; cf. Gk, ἀρχή, beginning.” Cf Skt. ark, to on 
worthy; Curtius, i. 2338. The form of the prefix being once fixed, it 
was used for other words, ‘Der. arch-bishop, arch-deacon, arch-duke, 
arch-duchy, ὅς. Τ᾿ In the word arch-angel, the prefix is taken 
directly from the Greek ; see Archi-. 

ARCHZSOLOGY, the science of antiquities. (Gk.) Modem. 
Made up from Gk. ἀρχαῖον, ancient, and suffix -logy (Gk. “λογία), from 

k. λόγοι, discourse, which from λέγειν, to speak. See Archaic, 

Ser archeologist. 

ARCHAIC, old, antique, primitive. (Gk.) From Gk. ἀρχαϊκόν. 
‘antique. Gk. ἀρχαῖον, old, ancient, lit. ‘ from the begin- 
Ik, }, beginning. Cf. Skt. ark, to be worthy; Curtius, 
i 233. "See below. : 


8 
ited with trees), P.L. ix. 437; and the same word 
ocr i Spear FG 
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ARCHAISM, mn antiquated phrase. (Gk.) From Gk. ἀρχαῖσμόε, P 


an archaism.—Gk, ἀρχαίΐζειν, to speak antiquatedly.—Gk. ἀρχαῖον, 
old, =Gk. ἀρχή, beginning. See above. % 

‘ARCHER, a bowman. (F.,=L.) Inearly use. Used by Rob. of 
Glouc., p.199; and still earlier, in King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1.6344. 
=O. F. archier, an archer. Low Lat. arcarius, Formed with Lat. 


suffix -arius from Lat. arcus, a bow. See Arc. Der. arch-er-y. 
ARC: 


drvror, ἃ pattern, model; neut, of ἀρχέτυποι, 
= Gk, dpxe-, another form of ἀρχι-, prefix (see 
τύπτειν, to beat, stamp. See Type. Der. archetypal. 

ARCH, chief; used as a prefix. (L.,=Gk.) The older form is 
arch-, which (as explained under Arch-) was a modification of A.S. 
arce-, from Lat. archi-. The form archi- is of later use, but borrowed 
from the Lat. directly. —Gk.dpx/-,prefix, See Arch-. Der. archi-epis- 
copal, archi-episcopy, archi-diaconal.  & In the word arch-angel, the 
final i of the prefix is dropped before the vowel following. In the 
word arche-type, the prefix takes the form arcke-; sce Archetype. 
‘The same prefix also forms part of the words archi-pelago, archi-tect, 
archistrave, which see below. 

ARCHIPELAGO, chief sea, i. e. “Egean Sea. (Ital.,—Gk.) 
Ital. arcigelago, modified to archipelago by the substitution of the 
more familiar Οἷς, prefix arch (see Aohi.) for the Ital. form arci- 
=Gk. ἀρχι-, prefix, signifying ‘chief;’ and πέλαγσι, a sea. Curtius 
(ὦ 348) conjectures πέλαγοε to be from a root πλαγ-, to beat, whence 
also πληγή, a blow, πλήσσειν, to strike, πλάζειν, to strike, drive off; 
this would make πέλαγου to mean ‘ the beating” or ‘tossing.’ This 


root in E. plague, q. v. 
ARCHITECT a desigher of buildings. (F,=L,=Gk) Lit. 
chief builder.’ Used by Milton, P.L. i, 732.=F. architecte, an archi 


tect ; Cotgrave. = Lat. architectus, a form in use as well as architec 
which is the older and more correct one, and borrowed from Gk. 
Gk. ἀρχιτέκτων, a chief builder or chief artificer.=Gk. dpxt-, chief 
(tee. Sent and τέκτων, a builder, closely allied to τέχνη, art, and 
τίκτειν, to generate, produce. =4/TAK, to hew, work at, make; cf. 
‘Skt. taksh, to hew, hew out, prepare ; Lat. sexere, to weave, whence E, 
texture. See Pexture. Der. architect-ure, architect-ur-al, 

ARCHITRAVE, the part of an entablature resting immediately 
on the column, (F.,<Ital.,hybrid of Gk. and Lat.) Used by 
Milton, P. L.i. 715. Evelyn, On Architecture, remarks: ‘the Greeks 
named that epistilium which we from a mungril compound of two lan- 

(dpxd-trabs, or rather from arcus and trabs) called architrave.’ 
is second derivation is wrong ; the first is nearly right. His obser- 
vation that it is 2 mungril compound’ is Jost ‘Lit. it means " chief 
beam.’ =F. architrave, ' the architrave (of pillars, or stonework); the 
reeson-peece or master-beam (in buildings of timber) ;* Cotgrave. = 
Ital. architrave.= Gk. ἀρχί-, prefix, chief, adopted into Lat. in the 
form archi-; and Lat. acc. trabem, a beam, from the nom, érabs, a 
beam. Cf. Gk. τράπηξ, τράφηξ, a beam. The connection of the 
latter with Gk. τρέπειν, to tum, suggested in Liddell and Scott, is a 
little doubtful, but may be right. 

AR 18, 5. pl. (1) the place where public records are kept ; 
(2) the public records. (F.,—L.,—Gk.) The former is the true sense. 
‘The sing. is rare, but Holland has ‘archive or register; Plutarch, 

116.=F. archives, archifs, *a place wherein all the records, &c. 
fare] kept in chests and boxes;’ Cot.=Lat. archisum (archi- 
eum), also archium, the archives. =Gk. ἀρχεῖον, a public building, 
residence of the magistrates. Gk. ἀρχή, a beginning, a magistracy, 
and even a magistrate, Cf. Skt. ark, to be worthy. 

ARCTIC, northern. (F.,.—L.,—Gk.) In Marlowe's Edw. II, 
A. i. sc. 1, 1.16, Milton has arctick, P. L. ii. 710.—F. arctigue, north- 
em, northerly; Cot.=Lat. arcticus, northem.=Gk. ἀρκτικόν, near 
‘the bear,’ northem.=—Gk. ἄρκτον, a bear; esp. the Great Bear, 

+ a constellation situate not far from the northern pole of the heavens. 

Lat. ursus, a bear. 4 Irish art, a bear; O'Reilly, p. 39. + Skt. 
tilsha (for arksa), a bear. 4 Root uncertain ; see Corus, 1 163. 
‘However, Max Miiller shews that the Skt. rifsha originally meant 
‘ shining Lect. ii. 394; see Skt. arch, to beam, to shine; Benfey, p. 48. 
= ARK, to beam; Fick, i. 22. The word is connected, as seen 
above, with ursine. Der. ant-arctic, q.v. 

ARDENT, buming, fiery. (Ε΄ πω), 
ardaunt love of his ὑπὸ * tr. of Boethius, 
has, at a later time, been conformed to Lat 
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into sous, by anal with pious, &c.—Lat. arduus, st diff- 
cult, high. δ τεὸν, Gzelic, Commish, and Manx ard, high, Totty, The 
connection suggested by Bopp with Skt. ridh, to flourish, is not quite 
clear; see Curtius, i, 310. Der. arduous-ly, arduous-ness. 

the pres. pl. of the verb substantive. (Northem E.) The 
whole of the present tense of the verb substantive is from the same. 
root, viz, AS, to be. I here discuss each person separately. ‘The sin- 
gular is 1 am, thou art, he is ; pl. we, ye, they are, 

AM is found in the Northumbrian glosses of the Gospels, Luke, xxii. 
33, and frequently elsewhere. It is an older form than the Wessex 
om. It stands for as-m, the s having been assimilated to m, and 
then dropy Here as is the root, and -m is short for -mi or 
-πια, and signifies the first personal pronoun, viz. me, The Northum- 
brian retains this -m in other instances, as in geseo-m, I sce, Mark, viii. 
24: doa-m, I do, Mk. xi, 33; beo-m, I be, Mk. ix. 19. β. The original. 
form of the 1 p. sing. in the Aryan lan ‘was as-ma, from which 
all other forms are variously corrupted, viz. Skt. as-mi, Zend ah-mi, 
Gk. el-pl, Lat. s-uem (for as-(u)-mi), Lithuan. s-mi, Goth. im, Icel.. 
ἐπι, Swed. ar (for as, dropping the pronoun), Dan. er, O. Northum- 
brian a-m, A.S. (Wessex) eo-m, Old Irish a-m. It is the only word. 
in English in which the old suffix -ma appears. The O. Η. Ὁ. and 
mod. Ὁ. use the verb to be (4/BHU) for the present tense sing. of the 
verb substantive, except in the third person, 

ART. This is the Ο. Northumbrian art (Luke, iv. 34), modified by 
confusion with A.S. (Wessex) eart, That is, the final ~t stands for 
an older -, the contraction of ὅπ, thou. The Icel. form is ert; and 


E. and Icel. are the only langné which employ this form of the 
he er stands for as-, Hs that ar-t stands for 


and personal pronoun, 


as-Bu, 


‘meani is he;’ 


resent. . The gen. ΑἹ formula is asa, Η 
ν a Lith, ei, Goth, 


Pihence Skt. as-ti, ‘ind ash-ti, Gk. ἐσ-τί, Lat. ext, 


All three persons are alike in Old 
English ; but the Icel. has eum, er-ud, er-u. β, The gen, Aryan 
formula for the 3rd pers. plu, is as-anti, whence Skt. s-anti, Gk. elo-iv, 
Lat. s-unt, Goth, s-ind, G. sind, Icel.er-as (for es-u), Swed. are (for ase), 
Dan. ere (for es-e), O. Northumb. ar-on (for as-on), M.E. ar-en, later 
are, A.S. sind(on). In the A.S, s-indon, the -on is a later suffix, 
peculiar to English. γ. Thus E. are is short for aren, and stands 
for the as-an of the primitive as-ansi, whilst the A. S. sind stands for 
s-ant of the same primitive form. As the final ¢ in are is no | τ 
sounded, the word is practically reduced to ar, standing for the 
original root AS, to be, by the common change of's into r. . 

6 4/ AS, to be, appears in Skt. as, to be, Gk, ἐσ- of Doric ἐσεσι, 
Lat. es-se, to be, G, s-ein, to be, and in various parts of the verb in 
various languages, but chiefly in the present tense. It may be related 
toa AS, to sit; of. Skt. ds, to sit. ‘The original sense was probably 
‘sit, remain.”  @ For other parts of the verb, see Be, Was. 

ABBA, a large space. (Lat.) Used by Dryden, Ded. to Span. 
Fryar (R.),—Lat. area, an open space, a ing-floor. Root un- 
certain ; see Fick, ii. 22. 

AREFACTION, a drying, making dry. (Lat.) Used by Bacon, 
Adv. of Learning, b. ii, ed. Wright, p. 124, 1.14. A coined word, 
from Lat. arefacere, to make dry. Lat. are-re, to be dry (cf. aridus, 
dry); and facere, to make. See Arid. Der. By adding ~fy, to 
make, to the stem are-, dry, the verb are/y has also been made ; it is 


used by Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 294. 
A, a'space for disputants or combatants. (Lat.) It occurs 
in Hakewill, Apologie, p. 396 ; and Gibbon, Hist. vol. ii. c. 12.—=Lat. 


arena, sand ; hence, a sanded space for gladiators in the amphitheatre. 
=Lat. arere, to be dry. See Arid. Der. arena-ce-ous, i.e. sandy. 
"ARHOPAGUS, Mars’ hill; the supreme court at Athens. (Gk) 
From Lat, areopagus, which occurs in the Vulgate version of Acts, 
xvii, 22, where the A. V. has ‘Mars’ bill.”=Gk. ᾿Αρειόπαγοε, α form 
which occurs inno good author (Liddell and Scott) ; more commonly 
is the form used in Acts, xvii. 22.—Gk. “Aptos, 
nd πάγοι, a rock, 


fasten, and the root P, ΛΝ fix, as suggested by Liddell and Scott. 


Der. Areopag-ite, Areope? i 
ABG ‘white, 4°84 Ὁ silvery. (F. 
‘as an heraldic wes eatlier.=F. argent, silve 
ey, eee vers of which t 
89. ἣ with Lat. arguere, to make clear, 
Oscan fornw Sa 7} day. + Gl, dpyupor, silver ; com 
Ray é 
x 


also, 
the old 


ARGILLACEOUS., 


nected with ἀργόν, white.Skt. rajata, white, silver, from rdj, to shin 
also Skt. anja, white ARG, to shine Fk, i, 497 Curtus 
ait. ._argent-ine (F. argentin, Cotgrave ; Low Lat. argentinus). 
"‘ARGILLACEOUS, clayey. (Lat), Modem,<Lat, argillecus, 
clayey.— Lat. agilla; white clay.-+ Gk. ἀργιλου, white day. ARG, 
to e 


ARGONAUT, one who sailed in the ship Argo. (Lat.,.=Gk.) 
Lat. argonaxta, one who sailed in the Argo.=Gk. ᾿Αργοναύτης, an 
Argonaut.=Gk. ᾿Αργώ, the name of Jason's ship (meaning ‘the 
swift ;’ from dpyés, swift) ; and ναύτην, ἃ ship-man, sailor, from ναῦν, 
a i Der. Argonaut-ic. 


ARGUE, to make clear, prove by argument. (F.<L.) “ Aris 
totle and other moo to argue I tanghte ;* P. Plowman, B. x.174.— 
Ὁ. F. arguer.=Lat. arguere, to prove, make clear; cf. argutws, clear. 
= ARG, to shine; Fick, i. 497; Curtius, i, 211; whence also Gk. 
ἀργόε, Skt. arjuna, white. "See Argent. ‘Der. argument, Chaucer, 
CT. 11198; argument-aivion, argument-at-ive, argument-at-ively, 
argument-at-ive-ness. 

ARID, dry, parched. (Lat.) Not in early use; Rich. quotes from 
Swift’s Battle of the Books, and Cowper's Homer's Iliad, bk. xii. It 
was therefore probebly taken immediately from Lat. aridus, dry, by 
merely dropping - se oTat ares to be dry. Possibly related, as 
suggest ick, to Gk. ἄζειν, to dry up, to parch, Der. aridity, 
qrifness; and see Arena, Arefaction. 

GHT, in the right way. (Ε.) We find in Layamon, 1. 17631, 
‘zerhe mihte fusen a riht,’ i.e. ere he might proceed aright. The 


a, thus written separately, is (as usual) short for an, the M. E. form 
of Α. 8. on, often used in the sense of ‘in.’ Thus aright is for ‘on 


ht,’ ie. in right; right being a substantive. ΟἹ 
Ghote, See Hight. 

ARISE, torte up. (E.) ΜῈ. arisen, Old Eng. Homilies, p.493 
very common. = A.S. drisan, to arise ; Grein, i. 38; i . 
=A.S. d-, and risan, to rise, The prefix d- in this case is 
to Goth. us-, and mod. G. er; ef. Goth. ur-reisan, to arise, Mat. vii 
15, where ur- is the prefix which commonly appears as us-, but be- 


comes ur- before a following τ. 4 The Goth. us is used separately as 
preposition, with the meanings * out, out of, from, forth from ;* as 
τς himinam,' out of heaven, Mark, i.t1, The O.H.G. had the 


is wholly lost in mod. G. ex- 
lied by aus, which 
In Icelandic the 


same preposition, spelt ar, ir, ur, but 
cept in the prefix δῷ and its place has been suj 
is the E. ouf and Goth. ut, really a different word. 
prep. remains in full force, spelt ér or or in old MSS., and sometimes 
yr; in later MSS. it is spelt wr, generally written as ὧγ in mod. Ice- 
landic. As a prefix in Icelandic, itis spelt &r-. Several other E. verbs 
no doubt possess this prefix, but it is a little difficult to determine in 
every case the value of the prefix a. In this case we are certain. 


See A-, prefix, and see Rise. 
ARISTOCRACY, a government of the best men; = govern 
ment by a privileged order; the nobility. (Gk.)_ Holland speaks of 


“an aristocracy, or regiment [i.e, goverment] of wise and noble 
senate ;’ Plutarch, p. 276. =F. aristocratie, ‘ an aristocracy ; the govern- 
ment of nobles, or of some few of the greatest men in the state ;” 
Cot. [Or the word may have been taken directly from Gk.] Gk. 
ἀριστοκρατία, the rule of the best-born or nobles. =Gk. ἄριστο-, crude 
form of ἄριστοι, best; and κρατεῖν, to be strong, to rule, govern. 


1A, The Οἷς. ἄριστοι, best, is a superative from a form dpe, Proper, 
good, which does not occur, but is abundantly illustrated by allied 
words, such as dp-rios, fit, exact, ἀρ-ετή, excellence, ἄρεμενοε, fit, 


suiting ; all from a root ap, to fit, suit. See other numerous related 
‘words in Curtius, i. 424.—4/AR, to hit upon a thing, to fit ; these are 
the roots numbered 2 and 3 by Fick, i. 19, 20; and more suitable 
than that which he numbers as 4. B. The Gk. κρατεῖν, to be strong, 
xpéros, strength, are connected with xpalvay, to complete, and Lat. 
ereare (whence E. create); from 4/ KAR, to make, which Fick 
Yengthens to shar, i. 239. See Curtins, i. 189. 


Der. aristocratic, | Cheshire Proverb. 


AROINT THEE! 88 


aristocrat-ic-al, aristocrat-ic-al-ly, and even aristocrat (not ἃ very good 
form) ; all from the Gk. stem ἀριστοκρατ-, 

ARITHMETIC, the science of numbers. (F..—Gk.) In ΜῈ. 
we find the corrupt form arsmetike, Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 
790; further altered to arsmetrik, Chaucer, C. T. 1900, 7804; these 
are probably from the Prov. arismetica, where s is a corruption of th. 
At a later period the word was conformed to theGk. We find arith- 
metick in Holland’s Pliny (concerning Pamphilus), Ὁ. xxxv. ὁ. 10; 
and in Shak. Troil, i. 2. 123.<F. arithmetique, explained as ‘arith- 
metick* by Cotgrave.=Gik. ἀριθμητική, the science of numbers, 
fem, of ἀριθμητικύε, belonging to numbers.=Gk. ἀριθμόν, number, 
reckoning. AR, to hit upon a thing, fit; Curtius, i. 424. See 
Aristocracy. Der. arithmetic-al, \metic~al-ly, arithmetic-ian, 

a chest, or box; a large floating vessel. (Lat.) In very 
early use as a Bible word. In the A.S. version of Gen. vi. 15, it is 
spelt are.=Lat. arca, Gen. vi. 15 (Vulgate). Lat, arcere, to keep. ἐν 

sk. ἀρκεῖν, to keep off, suffice, ἀλαλκεῖν, to keep off, whence Gk. 
ἀλκή, defence, corresponding to Lat. arca. = 4/ ARK (or ALK), to kee} 
protect. Fick, i. 49; Curtius, i. 162. Der. arcana, Lat. neut. ΜΗ 
things kept secret, secrets ; from Lat. arcanus, hidden, from arcere, to 
protect, keep, enclose. 

ARM (1), 5, the limb extending from the shoulder to the hand. 
(8) ΜῈ, arm, Layamon, iii. 207; also earm, arm, =O. Northum- 
Brian arm, Luke, i. 51; A.S. earm, Grein, i. 248. + Du. arm. + Icel. 
armr. + Dan. and Swed. arm. 4 Goth. arms. 4 G. arm. + Lat. ar- 
mus, the shoulder ; cf. Lat. artus, a limb. Gk. ἁρμόε, joint, shoulder ; 
cf. Gk. ἄρθρον, 2 joint, limb. All from #/AR, to fit, join ; expressive 
of the articulation of the limb, and its motion from the joint. See 
Curtius, i. 424. Der. armet, arm-ful, armless, armpit, From the 
same root are ar-istocracy, ar-ithmetic, ar-ticle, ar-t, 4. V. 

‘ABM (2), v., to fumish with weapons. (F.,=L.) M.E. armen, 
τὸ ἀπ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 63.—0. F. armer, to arm.=Lat. armare, 
to furnish with weapons, = Lat. arma, weapons, See Arms. Der. 
arma-da, arma-dillo, arma-ment, armour, army ; all from Lat. armavre; 
see these words. Armistice is from Lat. arma, s. pl. 

YA, an‘ armed’ fleet’; a large fleet. (Span.,—Lat.) Well 
known in the time of Elizabeth, Camden speaks of the ‘ it ar- 
mada ;' Elizabeth, an. 1588,—Span. armada, a fleet ; fem. of armado, 
armed, pp. of armar, to arm, equip.=Lat. armare, to arm. See 
Arm, v. Doublet, army, 4. v. 

ARMAD: ), an animal with a bony shell. (Span,=L.) A 
Brazilian quadraped ; lit. ‘the little armed one,’ because of its pro- 
tecting shell.—Span. armadillo, dimin. with suffix -illo, from armado, 
armed, pp. of armar, to arm.= Lat. armare, to arm. See Arm, verb. 

νὴ armed forces; equipment. (Lat.) Modem. 
Direct from the Lat. armamentum, gen. used in pl. armamenta, tack- 
ling. — Lat. armare, to arm ; with suffix -mentum, See Arm, verb. 
ICE, a short cessation of hostilities. (F.,—=L.) "Not in 
early use, In Smollet’s Hist. of England, an. 1748.—F. armistice, a 
cessation of hostilities. — Lat, armistitivm *, a coined word, not in the 
dictionaries; but the right form for producifig F. armistice, Ital. ar- 
mistizio, and Span, armisticio ; cf. Lat. solstitium, whence E. solstice. = 
Lat. arma, arms, weapons ; and -stitwm, the form assumed in composi: 
tion by stdtum, the pp. of sistere, to make to stand, to place, fix; a 
secondary verb, formed by reduplication from sare, to stand, cognate 
with E. stand. See Arms and Stand. 

ARMOUB, defensive arms or dress. (F..=L.) Μ' Ε. armour, 
armoure, armure. Rob. of Glouc. has armure, p. 397.0. F. armure, 
armexre.=Lat. armatura, armour; properly fem. of armaturs, fut. 
part. act. of armare, to arm. See Arm, verb, Der. armour-er, 
armoury ; also armorial (Ε΄. armorial, belonging to arms; Cotgrave). 

ARMS, sb. pl., weapons. (F,=<L.) M. ἘΞ ermes, Haveloke 2924. 
=O. F. armes, pl.; sing. arme.= Lat. arma, neut. pl., arms, weapons, 
lit. ‘fittings,’ equipments, Cf. Gk, ἄρμενα, the tackling of a ship, 
tools of a workman.=4/ AR, to fit, join, See Arm. Der. arm, 


ἀμ τσ, singe shoe Cody of men, (P-L) In Cha 
a arm of men. (F.,=L) acer’s 
G-T. Prot’ 60, many MSS, read armee, but it is doubtful if it is the 


right reading, and the word is very rare at so early a time. It is 
spelt army in Udal on St, Matt. c. 25.=0. F. armee, fem. of arme, pp. 
of armer, to arm.=Lat. armare, to arm, of which the fem. pp. is 


armata, whence Span. armada, Doublet, armada, q.v. 
AROINT Τὶ 1 begone! (Scand.) ‘Aroint thee, witch !* 
Macbeth, i. 3. 36. The is ‘get out of the way,’ or ‘ make 


sense 
room,’ i.e. begone! It is a corruption of the prov. E. rynt ye, or rynt 
you. " Rynt thee is used by milkmaids in Cheshire to ἃ cow, when 
she has been milked, to bid her get out of the way;’ note in Clark 
and Wright’s edition. Ray, in his North-Country Words, gives: 
τ Rynt γε, by your leave, stand handsomly [i,e. more conveniently 
for me]. 2ynt you, witch,” quoth Besse Locket to her mother ; 

Teel rye, to make room, to clear the way s cf 


AROMA. 


‘Swed. rymma, to remove, clear, get out of the way, decamp; Dan. 
rémme, to make way, get out of the way, decamp. (Similarly, the 
tool called a rimer, used for enlarging holes in metal, signifies * en- 
larger,’ ‘that which makes more room ;' and corresponds to a verb 
to rime.) Rynt ye is an easy corruption of rime fa, i.e. do thou make 
more room ; where éa is a form frequently heard instead of ‘ thou’ in 
the North of England. See Dialect of Mid-Yorkshire, by C. Clough 
Robinson, Pref. p. xxiv (E. D. S.), for remarks on the forms of thou. 

ABOMA, a sweet smell. (Lat..=Gk.) The sb. is modem in use; 
Dut the adj. aromatic is found rather early. Fabyan has ‘ oyntmentis 
and aromatykes ;’ c. 166. = Late Lat. aroma, borrowed from Gk.=Gk. 
ἄρωμα, a spice, a sweet herb. Etym. unknown; but the word ‘ occurs 
not only in the sense of sweet herbs, but likewise in that of field-fruits 
in general, such as barley and others;’ Max Miiller, Lect. on the 
Science of Language, 8th ed. ii. 293. ' There is thus a probability, 
strengthened by the very form of the word, that it is derived from 
ἀρόειν, to plough, cognate with E. ear, to plough. See Har, verb. 
Der. aroma-t-ic, aroma-t-ise, from the Gk. stem dpwpar-. 

, prep. and adv., on all sides of, on every side. (Hybrid; 
Ἑ. and F.) ‘Spenser has arownd, F.Q. i. το. 64. M.E. around, 
Life of Beket, ed. Black, . 2163." ‘The prefix is the common E. «, 
in its commonest use as short for an, the Μ. Ε. form of A.S. prep. 
‘on; so that a-rownd is for on round, around or circle. Round 
is from O.F. roond, rond, Lat. ΟΥ̓ abed, asleep, afoot, δες, 
See Round. 

AROUBE, to rouse up. (See Rouse.) In Shak. 2 Hen. VI, iv. 1. 3. 
The prefix is ἃ needless addition; no doubt meant to be intensive, 
and imitated from that in arise, which is the A.S. d-, answering 
to Gothic us-; see Arise, For further remarks, see Rouse. 

AERQUEBUS, a kind of gun. (F.—Du.) | Used by Nicholas 
Breton, an Elizabethan poet, in A Farewell to Town (R.) = F. 
arquebuse, ‘an harquebuse, caleever, or hand-gun ;’ Cot. He also 
gives the spelling Aarguebuse, which is older and better. Walloon 
harkibwse, in Dict. de la langue Wallonne, by Grand; » i. 266, 
278, qu. by Diez, who traces the word, This Walloon word is a 
dialectal va i 


barrel, gun. B. The word means ee with a hook,’ alluding to some 
Webster's Dict. the ‘ hook’ is said 
which the gun, 


to take aim. Another suggestion is that the hook was α trigger, pre- 
viously unused. See ‘but. 4 Brachet derives F. 
Hom Ital, archibugio, but this will not account for the O. F. hargue 


buse; besides, archibugio is itself a borrowed word. See Diez's 
account, which is clear and sufficient. 
ARRACK, the name of an ardent int used in the East. (Arab.) 


sweated. 
|, to call to account, put on one’s trial. (F.,—L.) 
M.E. arainen, areinen, arenen (with one He arayned hym ful 
runyschly, what raysoun he hade,’ &c.; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, C. 
᾿ aranier, aragnier, areisnier, to speak to, discourse with ; 
, arraign. =O. F. a-, prefix (Lat. ad); and reisner, reisoner, 
to reason, speak, plead. =O. F. reson, raitom, reason, advice, account. 
= Lat. acc. rationem, from nom. ratio, reason. Reason. The 
Low Lat. form of arraign is arrationare; similarly the Low Lat. 
derationare, to reason out, decide, produced the now obsolete darraign, 
to decide, esp. used of deciding by combat or fighting out a quarrel ; 
see Chaucer, Kn. Ta. 775. Der. arraign-ment. 

ABRANGE, to range, set in a rank. (F.,=0.H.G.) ΜΕ. 
arayngen, 25 in ‘he araynged his men;' Bemers, Froissart, c. 325; 
ong. spelt with one r.=O.F. arengier, to put into ἃ rank, arrange. 
“Ὁ. pre (Lat. ad, to); and rangier, renger, to range, put in a 
rank. =O. Ε΄ rene, mod. F. rang, a rank, file; orig. a ring or circle of 
people.=O. H.G. hrinc, mod. G. ring, a ring, esp. a ring or circle of 
people ; cognate with E. ring. See Rank Ring. Der. arrange- 
smunt. 

ARRANT, knavish, mischievous, notoriously bad. (E.) Also 
(better) spelt arrand, Howell, bk. iv.let.9(R.) ‘So arragt a thefe;’ 
Grafton, Hen. IV, an. 1. ‘a. It stands for arghand, i.e. fearing, 
timid, cowardly, a word closely allied to Arch, q.v., which has 
passed through a similar change i 


of meaning, from ‘cowardly’ to 
e 


ARROGATE. 


F senavish.’ We find, e.g. ‘arwe coward’ = arch (or arrant) coward, in 


K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1, 3340. β. Arghand is the pres. pt., in 
the Northumbrian dialect, of the Nokes νεῖν ‘argh, to be 
cowardly. ‘Antenor arghet with austere wordes, Had doute of the 
duke and of his dethe fere’ = Antenor turned coward at his threatenit 
words, had fear of the duke, and was afraid to die; Destruction of 
‘roy, 1946. For pres. participles in ~axd, see Barbour’s Bruce an 

Paicke 2 conscience, They ane even fonnd as late as in Spenser, 
who has glitterand, F.Q.ii.11.17; &c. γ. This North. E. pres. pt. 
in -and was easily confused with the F. pres. pt. in -ant, so that arghand 
became arrant; used 16 times by Shakespeare. In the same way, 
fletand in Barbour’s Bruce=mod. E. pleasant. δ. Next, its root 
being unrecognised, it was confused with the word errant, of French 
origin, first used in the phrase ‘errant knights;" Si 

Arthur, Bk. iv. c.xil; or knight erran, 
man, in his Byron's Tragedy, 
plete in the line‘ As this extravagant and errant rogue.'= A.S. eargian, 
to be a coward: ‘hy ondredon . .. patt hy to mae d-sliwedon and 
d-eargedon’ = they feared, lest they might too soon become very slow 
(Glothfal) and become very timid; where é- is an intensive prefix. — 
AS. earg, earh, timid ; Grein, i. 248. See further under Aroh. 


according to Bu hough I suspect roi ther have meant 
to Burguy ; thou; roi may rather have meant 
*tackle.” The simple sb. rai reems to be rare, but we have the com- 
pounds arvoi, preparation, baggage ; conroi, equipage, conroier, to equi 
which point to the speci ments forayoumey, y. Of Scand 
navian origin; Swed. reda, order, Dan. rede, order, Icel. reida, imple- 
ments, an outfit, tackle, rigging, service, affairs; Icel. reidi, implements, 
rigging of a ship ; also, tackle, harness of a horse, &c. It seems to me 
clear that the Icel. word is the real origin, as the soft 6 would so easily 
drop out. However, the word is certainly Scandinavian, The ὃ or 
dis preserved in Low Lat. arredium, warlike apparatus, implements 
or equipage of war; Ital. arredo, furniture, rigging, apparel; both 
of which come close to the Icel.use. δ. These Scandinavian words 
are closely allied to A. 5. rade, prepared, mod. E. ready ; A.S. gerdde, 
ings, equipment (Grein, il. 440); cf. Scottish graithe, to make 
Pn graith: teady, graith, apparates, all words directly borrowed 
from cel. greida, to equip, greidr, ready, and greidi, arrangement. 
Hence to array, to graithe, and to make ready, are three equivalent 
ressions containing the same root. See Ready, Curry. It 
will be observed that the sb. array is really older than the verb. 
ABREARS, debts unpaid and still due. (Ε..-5 1.) The M.E. 
arere is always an adverb, signifying backward, in the rear; ¢.g. 
“Some tyme aside, and somme arrere’=sometimes on one side, and 
sometimes backward; P. Plowman, B. v. 354. It is more commonly 
spelt arere (with one r), or @ rere (in two words), id. C. vii. 405.— 
. F. arier, ariere, backward.—Lat. ad, towards; and retro, back- 
ward. {Similarly O.F. deriere (mod. F. derritre) is from Lat. de, 
from, and retro, backward ; and we ourselves use the word rear still.] 
See Rear ; and see arritre in Brachet. δ What we now express 
ressed in M. E. by arrearages or arerages, ἃ 
arere by the addition of the F. suffix -age. 
‘ich. 5. v. arrear ; and cf. P, Plow- 
man, Ὁ. xii, 297. 


, to stop, to (F.,<L)  M.E. arresten, or com- 
monly aresten; Chaucer, Prol. 89 (or 827).=0. F. arester, aresteir, 
to stay (mod. F. arréter) ; given by Burguy 5. v. steir (Lat. stare).— 
Lat. ad, to (which becomes a in OF) and restare, to stay, com- 
pounded of re- (older form red-), back, and sare, to stand, remain, 

ate with E. stand. See Re- and Stand; and see Rest. 
to come to a place, reach it. (F.,L.) Gen. followed 
by at in modem E. ; but see Milton, P. 1, ii. 409. M-E. aryuen, ariuen, 
ὦ for »); Rob. of Glouc. p. 18.-0. F. ariver, arriver.=Low Lat. 
adripare, to come to the shore, spelt orripare in ἃ gth cent. text, and 
lary 3 


by arrears is always 
sb. pl. formed from M. 
For examples of arrearages, see 


arribare in an 11th cent. chartul Brachet. Sce the note also in 
Brachet, shewing that it was originally Ὁ seaman’s term.=Lat. od 


ripam, towards the shore, to the = Lat. ad, to; and ripa, the 
bank, shore. Fick, i. 742, ingeniously that the orig. sense 
of Lat. ripa is ‘a rift, a break;’ cf. Icel. rife, whence rive. 
See Rive. Der. 


. arriv-al, spelt arrivaile in Gower, C. A. ii. 4. 
"ARROGATS, to lay claim to, assume. (Lat) ” Used by ames, 


ARROW. 


Works, p. 371, col. 1. The sb. arrogance is much older; Chaucer, 
C. T. 6694; sois the adj. arrogant, C. T. Persones Tale, De Superbia. 
Formed with suff. a (see Abbreviate) from Lat. arrogare, to ask 
of, το adopt, attribute το, add to, pp arrogani.m Lat. ad t0 (= ar 
before r); and rogare, to ask. See Bogation. Der. arrogation ; 
sho (rom Lat. arroge-re, pres. pt. arrogans, acc. arrogantem) arro- 


erga arrogance, arroganc-y. 
a missile shot from a bow. (E.) M.E. arewe, arwe 
ani one 1) ‘Chaucer, Prol. 107; Ancren Riwle, pp. 60, 62.=A.S. 
arewe, A. S. Chron. an. 1083 ; older form earh, Grein, i. 248 ; akin to 
A.S. earu, swift, and arod, prompt, ready. + Icel. ar, an arrow, pl. 
to Teel. dr, swift. AR: to go; which appears in 
to go, Gk. &p-yopas, I come, [-άλλω, I hasten, send, shoot ; 
21; Curtius,ii.171. The Skt. arvan means a horse. From 
the same root is E. errand, 4. νυ. Der. arrowy. gar Another view 
of the word is to connect A. 5. sark, an arrow, Icel. dr (pl. drvar) 
with Goth. erkwazea, a dart, Eph. vi. 16; and these again with Lat. 
grea, a bow; {he supposed root being ψ' ARK, to keep off, defend ; 


"‘AREON '-ROOT, 2 farinaceous substance, made from the root 
of the Maranta Arusdinacea, and other plants. (E.) From arrow 
and root; if the following note be correct. ‘The E. name of this 
preperation is derived from the use to which the Indians of S, America 
were accustomed to apply the juice extracted from another species of 
Maraxta—the Marania galanga, which was employed as an antidote 
to the poison in which the arrows of hostile tribes were dipped ;* 
Eng. Cyclopedia, Arts and Sciences, s. v. Arrow-roof. Observe the 
Lat. name, ' Maranta arundinacea.” 

‘“ABSE, the buttocks. (E.) M.E. ars, ers; P. Plowman, B. v. 
175, and footnote. A.S. ars; Bosworth. Du. aars. # Icel. ars, 
also spelt rass.-Swed. ‘and Dan. ors.4-M. H.G. ars; mod. G. arsch. 

, the ramp cf. οὐρά, the tail; Curtins, i. 434. 

Saar magazine for naval stores, ἄς, (Span., Anh) 
Holland peal of that v very place where now the arsenall and 
docks are ;’ Livy, p. 106; and see Milton, P. R. iv. 270. ΓΞ 
rather from Span. than front F. arcenal, which Cotgrave, followi 
the F. spelling, explains by ‘ an Arcenall.’]=Span, arsenal, ‘an arsenal, 
magazine, dock-yard;; a longer form appears in Span, afarazanal, an 
arsenal, ἃ rope-walk, a cellar where wine is kept; also spelt afara- 
zou, ἴϑο in Italian we find erzanale or arzane, an arsenal, ἃ dock: 
yard; and darsena, a wet dock. The varying forms are due to the 
word being foreign, viz. Arabic, The final -ἐ is merely formative, 
and no part of the original word. The Span. atarazana and Ital. 
darsena are the best forms.]= Arab. ddr, a house, and cind‘at, art, 
trade; Palmer's Pers. Dict. coll. 248, 403. The two words together 

ify ἃ house of art or construction,’ ‘a place for making things." 
Me Wedgw ood says: ‘Ibn Khaldoun quotes an order of the Caliph 
Abialneie to build at Tunis a ddr-cind'a for the construction of 


Dory.’ 

Ὁ, a poisonous mineral. (Gk.) Chaucer speaks of 
arsenib, C.T. Group G, 778, It was one of the four ‘spirits’ in 
alchemy. — Lat. arsenicum. = Gk, ἀρσενικόν, arsenic, a name occurring 
in Dioscorides, 5. 121. [This Gk. word lit. means ‘ male τ᾿ in allu- 
‘sion to the extraordinary alchemical fancy that some metals were of of 
different sexes. Gold, e. g. also called Sol, the sun, was masculine, 

whilst silver, also called /una, the moon, was feminine. Others rs sop 

the word simply refers to the strength of the mineral.]=G! 

Spoor, base οἴδρσην, a male; also, strong, mighty. Cf. Zend arshan, 
aman, male; Skt. rishaba, a ball; ‘Curtius, i. 43; 

ARSON, ‘the crime of buming houses. (F.,=L.) Old Law 
French ; see Blackstone's Comment. b. iv. c. 16.—0. F. ἄγεν, arsun, 
arsiun, incendiarism.—O. F. ardoir, arder, to burn.=Lat. ardere, to 

arsus, See Ardent. 

ΤΣ ), 2: Ρ. 5. pres, of the verb substantive. (E.) _O. Northum- 
bana, later art; A.S.eart. The ar- stands for as-, from 4/AS, to 
be; and the +, O. Northumb. -8, is the initial letter of -x, i.e, thou. 
See further under Are. 

ART (3), skill, ‘contrivance, method. Oy MLE. art, arte; 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of P. Tangtoft, P. 336; loriz and Blaunche- 
flur, ed. Lumby, 1. 521. art, skill.= Lat. acc. artem, from, nom, 
as, skill. = o/AR, to fit. CE Gk. ἄρτιον, fit, exact, Lat. artus, a limb 
(lit. joint), &c.; see Fick, i. 4933 Curtius, i. 423. From the same 
Foot we have ar-m, the shoulder-joint, hence, the arm; articulation, 
ἦι. α΄ fitting,’ arciculatg ar-tiele, arithmetic. ‘Der. artful, art-ful-ness, 
artist, art-ist-ic, art-isticval, art-ist-ically, artless, artless-ly, art-lessr 
ness ; also art-ifce, art-illery, art-isan, which are treated of separately. 
ARTERY, a tube or pipe conveying blood from the heart. (L.,= 
Gk) Shak.'L. L. L. iv. 3. 306.=Lat. arteria, the windpipe; also, 


an art F. form is artére, which is shorter than the E., and 
"ὦ @ 
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# consequently the E. word is not from French.) =Gk. ἀρτηρία, an artery; 


but orig. the windpipe. Perhaps connected with ἀρτάῳ, I fasten to, 
hang from; see Curtius, i. 442. Der. arteri-al, arteri-al-ise. 

LAN, adj., applied to a well. (F.) ‘These wells are made 
by boring till the water is found; and the adj. is properly applied to 
such as are produced by boring through an impermeable stratum, in 
such ἃ way that the water, when found, overflows at the outlet. 
Englished from F. Artésien, of or belonging to Artois, ἃ province in 
the N. of France, where these wells were first brought into use at 
a: early period. See Eng. Cycl. 5. ν. Artesian well. 

ARTICHOKE, an eeculent lant; Cynara scolymus, (Ital.,— 
Arab.) ‘A artochocke, cynara 9. 4. Holland bas the 
odd spelling artichous for the plurals Pye ‘xx. ς. 23. [He seems 
to have been thinking of Ε΄. choux, cabbage.]=Ital. ey fan arti 
choke; cf, F. artichaut, spelt artichault by Cotgrave, and explained 
by him as ‘an artichock.’ “A corrupt form. Florio gives the spellings 
archiciocco, archicioffo; also carciocco, carsioffo. ΟἿ. Span. aleachafa, 
Port, aleachofra. = Arab. al harshaf, an artichok Ried. Pers. Di 
Ῥ. 562. ‘The pretended Arab. ar'di shauki, cited by Diez, 
mere corruy from Itali 

"ARTICLE, a small item; ἃ part of speech. (F,=<L.) ΜΕ. 
article, Ayenbite of Inwyt, pp. 11, 12.=F. article, ‘an article; a head, 
rinciy Ht clause, title “or t of a nicl + also, 
uckle ;' Cot. Lat. artiew a 
tence, an article in grat 


dimin, of artus, a joint, limb. 
articulate-ly, articulat-ion. 

ARTIFICE, a contrivance. «. κα) Gower has arioersC. As 
iii, 142. Shak. has artificer, K. WV. 2. 201 ; and artificial, Romeo, 
ἵνα. 146. Artifice is in Milton, ΣῊΝ 39.—F. artifice, skill, cunning, 
workmanship; Cot.= Lat. artificium, a craft, handicraft. = Lat. artificin, 
crude form of artifex, a workman. = Lat. arti-, crude form of ars, arts 
and facere, to make, the stem fac- being altered to fic- in forming 
com| is, See Art and Fact. Der. artifici-al, artifici-al-ly; alsa 
artifc-er, in Gower, C. A. iii. 142. 

TISAN, a workman. (F.,Ital..<L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. Bacon and Ford use artsman (R.)=F. artisan, an artisan, 
echanic ;- older spelling artisien; Roquefort.= Ital. artigiano, ἃ 
workman; whence it was introduced into F. in the 16th century 5 
Brachet. β, This corresponds, according to Diez, to a late Lat. form 
ortitianus (not found), formed in its turn from Lat. artitus, canning, 
artful (a dubious word), which from Lat. artem, acc. of ars, art. 
Lat. ars is, in am cae the obvious source of it. Art. 

‘AB’ Ὁ great weapons of war.(F,=L.) Mil- 
ton, P. L. Shak. Keyobs, it 493. Chaucer, in his Tale of Meli- 
beus, speaks of castiles, and. other ‘maner edifices, and armure, and 
artilries,' =O. Ἐς artillerie, machines or equipment of war; see quota- 
tion in Roquefort 5. ν. artillement. The word was used to include 
crossbows, bows, &c. long before the invention of gunpowder. =O. F. 
artiller, to fortify, equip; Roquefort.= Low Lat. artillar 
machines; a verb inferred from the word artillafor, a mak 
chines, given by Ducange.=Lat. art-, stem of ars, art. 
Der. artiller-ist, 4 What Brachet means by making artillare 
equivalent to articulare ‘ derived from artem through articulus,’ I cane 
not understand ; for articulus is not derived from artem, art, but from 
artus, a joint ; though both are from #/AR, to fit. Neither is artil- 
lare, to make same as articulare, which is plainly 
Ital, artigliare, to claw, from articulus, Ital. artiglio, a claw. 

‘AS (1), conjunction and adverb ; distinct from the next word. (E.) 
M.E. as, als, alse, also, alswa ; ‘and al s0, αἱ swa, written separately. 
That these are ‘ti Sn ‘one and the same word, has been proved by Sir F. 
Madden, remarks upon Havelok, and is a familiar fact to all who 

ae ἀραὶ inted with Middle English. In other words, as is a corrupr 
tion of also, β. The successive spellings are: A.S. eal swd, Grein, i. 
239; αἱ swa, Layamon, 1. 70; αἱ 30, ‘Seven | ‘Sages, x69, ed. Weber; 
aig, P. Plowman Av. 144; als, id. B. ν. 230 (where als means 
‘also’); als’ mani as = as many as, Mandeville’s Travels, 209: 
The A.S. eal τινά means both ‘just so’ and ‘just as." See 

AS (3), relative pronoun, (Scand.) Considered vulgar, but ex: 
tremely common provincially. ‘Take the box as stands in the first 
fire-place ;’ Pickwick Papers, c. xx. It is found in M.E.; ‘The 
firste soudan (sultan) was Zaracon, as was fadre, to Salahadyn x? 
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Mandeville, p. 36; and see Mizner, Gram. ii. 2. 495. It is a cor- 
ruption of es, rel.’ pron. signifying * which,’ due to confusion with 
the far commoner and native E. as, which was used in phrases like 
“as long as,’ and so seemed to have also somewhat of a relative force. 
=O. Icel. ἐς, mod, Icel. er, rel. pron., used precisely as the mod. prov. 
E. as is used still. See examples in Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icel. 
Dictionary, p. 131, where the prov. E. as is duly alluded to. * Hann 
&tti déttur εἶπα, er Unnr het’ = he had a daughter as was named 
Unor, ‘Hann gékk til herbergis bess er konungr var inni’ = he 
went to the harbour (shelter, house) as the king was in, @f It is also 
by means of this relative that we can account for the -ce at the end 
οἵ sin-ce, and the -s at the end of the corresponding M. Ε. sithen-s; cf. 
Icel, sidan er, O. Icel. sidan es, after that. ‘The Icelandic has no 
relat. pron. but only the relat. particles er and sem, both indeclinable ;? 
Cl. and Vigf. Icel. Dict. 

“ASAFOSTIDA, ASSAFOETIDA, a medicinal gum. (Hybrid; 
Pers. and Lat.) It is the Ferula assafetida, an ‘umbeliferous plant, 
growing in Persia, The Persian name is. ἀτά (Rich. Dict, p65): 

e Lat. fertida, stinking, refers to its offensive smell. See Fetid. 

‘ASBESTOS, a fibrous mineral. (Gk.) In Holland's Pliny, 
Ὁ. xxxvii.c. 10, So called because it is incombustible. k, SoBeoros, 
incombustible, or lit. ‘ unquenchable.’=Gk. ἀ-, negati ix; and 
-oBtoros, quenchable, from σβέννυμι, I quench, extinguish. See re- 
marks by Eartius on this curious verb. Der. asbest-ine, adj. 

‘D, to climb, mount up, (Lat.) Chaucer has ascensioun 
and ascended, C. T. 14861, 14863. [There is a F. sb. ascension, but 
no verb ascendre, though the form descendre is used for ‘ to descend.’] 
Lat. ascendere, to climb up to, ascend; pp. ascensus.— Lat. ad-, to 
(reduced to a- before sc); and scandere, to climb. 4+ Skt, shand, to jump ; 
also, to jump upwards, ascend.<4/SKAND, to jump. | Curtius, 
i, 207, who also points out the connection with Gk. σκάνδαλον. See 
Scandal. Der. ascendent, Chaucer, Prol. 417 (now foolishly spelt 
ascendant to pair off with descendant, though ascendent is Bore ly Latin) ; 
ascendene-y ; ascens-ion, from Lat, PE, cence asent (Shak.), coined 
to pair off with descent, the latter being a true F. word. 

ASCERTALN, to make certain, determine. (F.,<L.) The s is 
δὴ idle addition to the word, and should never have been inserted. 
Yet the spelling ascertayn occurs in Fabyan, c.177. Bale has assar- 


tened ; Image, pt. 
a 


the pisce of the older F. acerter, to assure ; it is made up of F. prefix 
a (Lat. ad), and the adj. certain, certain, sure. Again, certain is a 
lengthened form, with suffix -ain (Lat, -anus) from the Ὁ, F. cert, sure. 
=Lat. certus, sure. See Certain. Der. ascertain-able. 

‘ASGETIC, adj. as sb., one who is rigidly self-denying in religious 
observances; a strict hermit, (Gk.) Gibbon speaks of * the ascetics ; 
Hist. c. 37. In the Life of Bp. Burnet, c. 13, we find: * he ente 
into such an ascetic course.’ The adjective was * applied by the Greek 
fathers to those who exercised themselves in, who employed them- 
ae in, ne devoted themselves fo, the conten ation, of divine 

ings: and for that se, Separat selves, ‘company 
swith the world ;* Richardson.< Gk. ἀσκητικόε, industrious, lit gives 
to exercise. Gk. ἀσκητήν, one who exercises ‘an art, esp. applied to 
an athlete. —Gk. ἀσκεῖν, to work, adorn, practise, exercise; also, to 
mortify the body, in Ecclesiastical writers. Root unknown. Der. 
e@acetic-ism, 

ASCITITIOUS, supplemental, incidental. (Lat) Little used. 
* Adscititious, added, borrowed ;' Kersey’s Dict. ‘Homer has been 
reckoned an ascititious name, from some accident of his life ;᾽ Pope, 

1a, in Todd’s Johnson. Coined, as if from Lat. ascititius (not used), 

ascitus, received, derived from others, not innate; pp. of asciscere, 
to take in, admit, receive from without, also written adsciscere.— Lat. 
‘ad, to; and sciscere, to learn, find out, ascertain, which is formed from 
acire by the addition of the ending -sco, common in forming ‘ incho- 
ative’ or ‘inceptive’ verbs in Latin. Lat. scire, to know; closely 
related to Gk. κείω, κεάζω, I split, cleave; see Curtius, i178. See 


‘Beience. 

ASCRIBE, to attribute, impute. (Lat.) It occurs in the Lamen- 
tation of Mary Magdeleine, st. 37; 8 later than Chaucer, but 
sometimes printed with his works, = Lat. ascribere, to write down to 
one’s account ; pp. ascriptus.= Lat. ad, to (which becomes a- before 
4c); and scribere, to write. See Scribe. Der. ascrib-able, ascript-ion. 

ASH, the name of a tree. (E.) Μ. Ε. asch, esch, assch; Chaucer, 
C.T. 2924. |‘ Esche, tre, fraxinus ;' Prompt. Parv. Ρ. 143..- Α. 5. asc, 
Grein, i. 58.4 Du. esch.-Icel. askr.4- Dan. and Swed. ask.-O. H. G. 
ase; M.H.G. asch; G. esche. Origin unknown. Der. ash-en, adj. 

‘ASHAMED, pp. as adj., affected by shame. (E.) Μ. Ε. aschamed, 
‘often written a-schamed. ᾿ Aschamyd, or made ashamyd, verecundatus ;? 
“Brom t. Parv. p.15. But we also find M.E. ofschamed, ashamed ; 

rel 


# hi 


"s Poems, p. 160; Owl and Nightingale, 1.934. Hence, in | 


ASIDE. 


stance, we may consider the prefix a- as equivalent to of, as it 
is in the case of the word adown, q.v. β. This would point back to 
an Α. 8. form ofscamod, which is not recorded, but was probably in 
use. Ὑ. The form dscamian, to make ashamed, occurs once in poetry, 
Grein, i. 39, and the prefix d- commonly answers to G. er-, Goth. us-, 
an intensive prefix. z Hence ashamed answers either to A.S, ofscamod, 
PP. οἱ eftamian, or dscamod, pp. of dscamian, to make ashamed; the 
prefix being indeterminate. ‘The verb scamian, to affect by shame, is 
derived from the sb. scamu, shame. See Shame. 

ASHES, the tlust or relics of what is bumt. (E.) The pl. of ash, 
which is little ‘used. M.E. asche, axe, aske, a dissyllabic word, the 
usual pl. being aschen, axen, asken, but in Northern Eng. asches, axes, 
askes. Thus asken appears in the (Southern) Ancren Riwle, p. 214, 
while askes is in Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience, 424. = A.S. asce, 
axe, asce, pl. escan, axan, ascan ; Grein, i. 10, 11, 58. Du. asch. “ἐν 
Icel. aska. 4 Swed. aska. + Dan. aske. + Goth. azgo, sing., asgon, pl.; 
Luke, x. 13. 0. H.G. asgd, ased; M.H.G. asche, aske, esche; G. 
asche. Origin unknown. Der. ash-y; Ash-Wednesday, so called from 
the use of ashes by penitents, the Lat. name being dies cinerum. 

ASHLAR, ἃ facing made of squared stones. (F.,— 
1.) ‘In countries where stone is scarce, ashler rincipal consists of 
thin slabs of stone used to face the bricl and rubble wall of buildings ᾿ 
Eng. Ογεῖ. 5. ν. Ashler. Again, Ashlering is used in masonry to sig- 
ni y the act of bedding in mortar the ile r tbove described ;* [ 

it is also used in carpentry ‘to signify the short upright pieces 
wood placed inthe roof of a house to eit ofthe acute angle between 
the joists of the floor and the rafters ; almost all the garrets in London 
are built in this way;’ id. _ B. The clue to understanding the word is 
to remember that the use of wood preceded that of stone. This is re- 
markably exemplified by the entry in Cotgrave's Dictionary : “ Aissi?, 
a single, or shingle ‘of wood, such as houses are, in some places, 
covered withall.’ He also gives: “ Aisselle, an arm-hole ; also, a little 
boord, plank, or shingle of wood.’ It is clear that the facings of 
stone, called ashlers, were preceded by similar facings of square 
shingles of wood, called in French aisselles; and the square shape of 
these pieces gave rise to the notion of transferring the term ashler to 
squared stone. γ. Again, Cotgrave gives: ‘ Bouttice, an ashler, or 
binding stone, in building.’ Here too it is clear that the term was 
previously used in carpentry of the small upright pieces which, as it 
were, bind together the sloping rafter ‘and the Horizontal joist, as 
shewn in the woodcut in the Eng. Cycl. 5. v. asklering. In this 
also, the orig. sense is a small board or plank, as given by Cotgrave 
for aisselle, 8. The Scot. spellings are esiler, aislair. Jamieson quotes 
“houses biggit a’ with ‘stler stane = houses all. built with squared 
stone, from Ramsay's Poems, i. 60. And again, he quotes from 
Abp. Hamilton’s Catechism, fol. 5a: ‘A mason can nocht hew ane 
euin aislair without directioun of his rewill’ = cannot hew a straight 
ashlar without drawing a line with his rule to guide him.=O.F. 
tiseler, a word for which Mr. Wedgwood quotes the following sent- 
ence from the Livre des Rois: ‘Entur le temple. . . fud un murs de 
treis estruiz de aiselers qui farent polis,’ i. e. around the temple 
was a wall of three rows of well-polished ashlars. B. This word is 
evidently an extension, by suffix -er, from Ο, F. aiselle, aisiele (Burguy), 
aisselle (Cotgrave), aissele (Bartsch, Chrest. Frang. p. 341, 1. 2 
meaning ‘a little board, a little plank ;” the dim. of F. ais, a plani 
= Lat. assis, sometimes spelt axis, a strong plank or board. Cf. the 
Lat. assula, dimin. of assis, which means a chip, shaving, thin piece 
‘or ‘shingle’ of wood; also, a shingle for roofing; also, a spar, or 
broken piece of marble (Vitruvins). The way in which the use of 
Lat. assula has been transferred to F. aisselle and to the derivative 
ashlar is interesting and conclusive. ©. The Lat. assis is also some- 
times spelt axis, and appears to be the same word as axis, an axle- 
tree. D. Hence observe that Cotgrave has mixed the two forms 
together in his explanation of aisselle; aisselle, an armpit, is from 
Lat. axilla, dimin. of axis, an axle-tree ; but aisselle, a little board, 
is for a Lat. assella, equivalent to assula, and a diminutive of assis, 
a board. This confusion on Cotgrave’s part has somewhat thrown 
out Mr. Wedgwood, after he bad succeeded in tracing back the 
word to F. aisselle, J Ashlar is sometimes used to denote stones 
in the rough, just as they come from the quarry. This is 
bably because they are destined to be used as ashlar-stones. It is 
to be suspected that the popular mind had an idea that the stones, 
being hewn, must be named from an axe, unsuited as it is for stone- 
cutting. 

"ASHORE, on shore. (E.) Shak, has on shore, Temp. v. 209, 
where we might say ashore. Ashore is for β shore, where a is short 
for an, M.E, form of on. So also in ated, a-sleep, ὅς. 

ASIDE, to one side, on one side. (E.) | For on side, Wyclif has 
asydis-hond in Gal. ii. 2, but on sidis hond in Mk, iv. 34: ‘he ex- 
Pomnyde to his disciplis alle thingis on sidis hond, or by hemself.’ See 

ve, 


ASININE. 


ASININE ; see Ass. 

‘ASK, to seek an answer, to request. (E.) M. E. asken, aschen, 
axien, ἃς. Asken is in Ancren Riwle, p. 338. Axien in Layamon, 
i. 307-—A.S. dscian, dhsian, desian, Grein, i. 14, 24, 40. The form 
éesian is not uncommon, nor is M. E. oxen uncommon; hence mod. 
prov. E. ax, as a variation of ask. + Du. eischen, to demand, require. 
+ Swed. eska, to ask, demand. 4 Dan. este, to demand. + Ὁ. H.G. 
cisco, cisgdn ; M.H.G. eischen ; mod. G. heischen, to ask. B. The A.S. 
dcsion, like others in -ian, is a secondary or derived verb; from a sb. 
dsee, an inquiry, which is not found, but may be inferred. All the 
above Teutonic words are related to Skt. ichchhd, a wish, desire, 
eskana, a wish, σελ, to search ; to Gk. lérqs, wish, will; to Sabine 
isos, prayer, with which cf. Lat. astimare (E. esteem); and to Lith. 
jéskéti, Russ. iskate, to seek. The root is seen in Skt. ish, to desire, wish. 
= IS, ISK, to seek, wish; Fick, i. 29, Curtius, i. 500. ΦΊ 1 i 
remarkable that the Icel. eskja does not mean ‘to ask,’ but ‘to wish ;" 
for which reason it is, in Cleasby and Vigfusson's Dict., supposed to 
be allied to G. wiinschen and E. wish. It seems best, however, to sup- 


easily accounted for. See further under Aslant. @ We should make 
8 great mistake, were we to mix up with the present word the totally 
i it word askaxnce, ‘ perchance, perhaps,’ used by Chaucer, and 
related to O. F. escance, ‘ce qui échoit, tombe en partage * (Burguy), 
and to our own word chance, See it fully explained in my Glossary 
to Chaucer's Man of Law's Tale, in the Clarendon Press Series. 
ASKEW, awry. (Scand.) ‘But he on it lookt scomefully askew ;* 
Spenser, F.Q. 10, 29. As usual, the prefix a; stands for an, M. E. 
form of on, and askew means ‘on the skew.’ But in this case, the 
phrase was probably suggested by the use of Icel. d ἐξά, on the skew; 
where d answers to E. on; yet skd is not quite the E. skew, though 
ἃ related word, and near it. The real Icel. equivalent of E. skew 
is the adj. skeifr, skew, oblique; of which the Dan. form, viz. skjev, 
wry, oblique, is still nearer to the English. I may add here that these 
words are near akin to A. S. scedk, whence E. shy. See Skew, Shy. 
ASLANT, on the slant, obliquely. (See Slant.) A-slonte occurs 
in the Prompt, Parv. p. 6, as equivalent to acyde (aside) and to the 
Lat. oblique, obliquely. It stands for om slonte, on the slant, a form 
which occurs in the Anturs of Arthur, st. xlviii. 6; cf. abed, afoot, 
asleep. It a 89 ὁ slante in the Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 2254. 
Aslant is related to askant and askance, with the same meaning of 
* obliquely.’ See Askance. Slant is from a root which is best pre- 
in the Swed. slinta, to slip, slide, miss one’s footing, glance ; 
whence Swed. dial. adj, slant, slippery (Rietz). See Slant. 
‘ASLEEP, in a sleep. (E.) Peron sleep;” a- being short for an, 
MLE. form ofon. ‘David .. . fel i. 36. . 
lopingly. (See Slope.) For ‘ on slope,’ as 


1. 4464, α slope occurs in the sense of ‘contrary to expectation,’ or 
“amiss” See Slope. - 


gen. dowitor, an asp, 

-ARAGUS, a garden vegetable. (Lat.,— Gk.,—Pers. (?)) 
Formerly written sferage; Holland’s Pliny, bk. xix. c. 8. Also 
sparage or sparagus ; thus Cotgrave explains F, asperge by ' the herb 
iparage or sparagus.’ But these are mere corruptions of the Lat. word. 


rigin undetermined. 


® eat. asparagus. Gk. 


ASSAIL. 


Attic dogdpayos, asparagus. Cure 
tius, ii, 110, compares it with the Zend gparegha, αὶ prong, and the 
Lith. spurgas, a shoot, sprout, and thinks it was a word borrowed 
from the Persian. He adds that asparag is found in modem Persian. 
If so, the orig. sense is " sprout.’ See also Fick, i. 253, 5. v. sparga; 
ii, 281, sv. spargo. Cf. Skt. sphur, sphar, to break out, swell. 

ASPECT, view, appearance, look. (Lat.) _In old authors, often 
aspéct : * In thin aspéct ben alle aliche ;’ Gower, C. A. i. 143. Chaucer, 
Treatise on the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, p. 19, uses aspectys in the old 
astrological sense, of the * aspects’ of planets. [Probably from Lat, 
directly. Whilst’ known in English in the 14th century, the F. aspect 
does not seem to be older than the 16th, when it was used by Rabe- 
Jais, Pant. iii, 42, in the astrological sense.]=Lat. aspectus, look. = 
Lat. aspectus, Pp. of aspicere, to behold, see. = Lat. ad, to, at (which 
becomes ‘@ before sp); and specere, to look, cognate with E. spy, 

PY. 

ASPEN, ASP, a kind of poplar, with tremulous leaves. (E.) The 
form aspen (more usual) is a singular corruption. Aspen is Properly 
an adjective, like gold-en, wood-en, and the sb. is asp. tree is still 

the asp in Herefordshire, and in the 8, and W. of England it 
is called aps. The phrase ‘lyk’an aspen lef,’ in Chaucer, C. Τὶ 7249 
is correct, as aspen is there an adjective. M. E. asp, aspe, espe. 
Chaucer has asp, C.T. 2923. ‘Aspe tre, Espe tre;’ Prompt. Parv. 
PP. 15, 143.—A.S. asp, also aps; Bosworth. + Du. ep, sb., espen, 
Hee Toei. dsp. Dan. and Swed. asp. + G. aspe, aspe (O.H.G. aspa; 
M.H.G. apse). See Fick, iii, 9, who adds Lettish apsa, Lithuanian 
apuszis; Polish and Russ. osina. Origin unl oe 

Ai Toughness, harshness. (Lat.) Sir T. More hag 
asperite, Works, ‘p. 1218 ς, Chaucer has asprenesse, tr. of Boethius, 
D. iv. pr. 4, Ρ. 127. The contracted O. Ε΄ form asprete occurs in 
Ancren Riwle, p. 354, 85 an E. word.=O. F. asperiteit, later asperité, 
roughness. = Lat. acc. a:peritatem ; nom. asperitas, roughness. = Lat, 
casper, rough. Root undetermined, 

to cast calumny upon. (Lat.) Milton, P. L. ix. 296. 
Formed from aspersus, the BP of expergere to besprinkle ; also, to 
Despatter.= Lat. ad, to (which becomes a- before sp); and spargere, to 
sprinkle, ‘scatter; ‘allied to E, sprinkle. See Spi Der, 


aspers-ion. 

HALT, ASPHALTUM, 2 bituminous substance. (Gk.) 
* Blazing cressets fed With naphtha and asphaltus;’ Milton, P. L. i, 
728, 729. Aspalt occurs in Mandeville’s Travels, p. 100, and aspalioun 
in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B, 1038.—Gk. ἄσφαλτον, ἄσφαλτον, as- 
galt, bitumen. The Gk. word is probably of foreign origin in 
ΠΡ ΣῈ Dict., it is said to be Phoenician. Der. asphalt-ic; Milton, 

Li, 411. . 

ASPHODEL, a plant of the lily kind. (Gk.) ” In Milton, P. L. 
ix. 1040.—Gk. ἀσφόδελον, a plant of the lily kind. In English, the 
word has been oddly corrupted into daffodil and even into daffodown- 
dilly (Halliwell), Cotgrave gives: * Asphodile, the daffadill, affodill, 
ΚΞ flower.’ 


87 


‘suspended animation, suffocation, (Gk.) In Ker- 
sey, ed. 1715.—Gk. ἀσφυξία, a stopping of the pulse.— Gk. dagusros, 
without pulsation. = Gk. d-, privative; and opb{ew, to throb, pulsate; 
cf. Gk. σφυγμόε, pulsation. 

to pant after, to aim at eagerly. (F..—L.) Generally 
followed by to or unto, ‘If we shal... desyrously aspyre unta 
that countreye of heauen with all our whole heartes ;’ Udal, τ Peter, 
2.3 (R)=F. aspire, *to breathe, . . . also to desire, covet, aim at, 
aspire unto;' Cot. = Lat. aspirare, to breathe towards, to seek to 
attain.—Lat. ad, to, towards (which becomes a- before sp); and 
spirare, to breathe, blow. Root uncertain ; see Curtius, i. 117, 1185 
Fick, ii. 282. Der. aspir-ing, aspir-ing-ly, aspir-ant, aspir-ate (i.e. ta 
Pronounce with a full breathing), aspirat-ion, 

ASS, a well-known quadruped of the genus Equus; a dolt. (E.) 
M. E. asse; Ancren Riwle, p. 32.—A. Sessa, Grein, 110.” ‘The 
origin of the word is unknown, and to what extent one language has 
borrowed it from another is very uncertain; the Icel. asni, e. g. seems 
to be merely the Lat. asinus contracted. What is most remarkable 
about the ward is that it is so widely spread. The Celtic languages 
have W. asyn, Com. asen, Bret. azen, Irish and Gael. asal, Manx essyl 

Williams). Cf, Du. ezel, an ass, also, a dolt, blockhead, G. esel, 

esel, @sel, Goth. asilus, Lith. asilus, Polish osiel, all apparentl 

diminatives, like Lat, aselus, Also Lat. asinus, Icel. asa Swed. 
dsna, Gk. ὄνων. Most likely the word is af Semitic origin; cf. Heb, 
αἰλόπ, she-ass ; see Curtius, i. 501. 

ASB. A; see 

ASGATL, to leap or spring upon, to attack, (F=L.) | In early 
use. M.E. assailen, asailen ; Ancren Riwle, pp. 246, 252, 362.--Ο. F. 
assailler, asaillir, asalir, to attack ; cf. Lat. assilire.=O. F. a-, prefix 
(Lat. ad, which becomes as- in Lat. before s) ; and saillir, sallir, to 
leap, rush forward. Lat, salire, to leap, rush forth. Gk. ἄλλομαι, 


38 ASSASSIN. ASSOCIATE. 

I spring, leap. + Skt. sar, sti, to flow, chiefly used of water, as salire] In the Romaunt of the Rose, 5600, the E. asseth is used to translate 
often is in Latin; cf. Skt. salila, water, from root sal = sar. = | the F.assez, B.The common M.E, form is aseth, aseeth, meaning resti- 
SAR, to flow, stream out. See Curtius, i, 167; Fick, i. 796. | tution, compensation, satisfaction; evidently modified (probably by 


Der. assail-able, assail-ant ; also assault (O. F. assalt, Lat. ad, to, and 


Agon. 1109.=F. 
gi who also gives assassiner, to slay, kill, and 
‘assassinat, sb.,a murther. [' Assassin, which is assacis in Joinville, in 
the 13th cent., in late Lat. hassessin, is the name of a well-known sect 
in Palestine who flourished in the 13th century, the Haschischin, 
drinkers of kaschisch, an intoxicating drink, a decoction ofhemp. The 

Scheik Haschischin, known by the name of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, roused his followers’ spirits by help of this drink, and sent 
them to stab his enemies, esp. the leading Crusaders ;’ Brachet. See 
the whole account.]=Arab. hashish, an intoxicating preparation of 
Cannabis indica; Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 199. Der. assassin-ate, 
assassin-at-ion, 

ASSAULT; see under Assail. 

ASSAY, sb., examination, test, trial; chiefly used of the trial of 
metal or of weights. (F.,=L.) When used in the sense of ‘ attempt,’ 
it is generally spelt essay in mod. E.; see Acts, ix. 26, xvi. 7; Heb. 
xi. 29. Chaucer uses assay to denote the ‘ trial of an experiment ;’ 
CT. Group G, 1249, 1338. Gower uses assay for ‘an attempt,’ 
CA. i, 68, [The spelling assay came in through the use of 
©. F. verb asaier as another spelling of essaier, to judge of αὶ thing, 

from the sb. essai, a trial.] =O. F. essai,a trial. = Lat. exagium, 
a weighing, a trial of exact weight. See further under Essay, 
whichis the better spelling. Cf. amend = emend. Der. assay, verb; 

assay-er. 

ASSEMBLE, to bring together, collect. (F.,=L.) M.E. assem- 
Blen, asemblen ; Will. of Palerne, 1120, 1288. Chaucer has‘ to assemble 
moneye ;’ tr. of Boethi met. 7, p. 80. ‘The sb. asemblaye, as- 
sembly is in K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1. 3473-=0. F. assembler, to 
assemble, approach, come together, often with the sense of ‘ to engage 

. in battle,’ as frequently in Barbour’s Bruce. Low Lat. assimulare, to 
collect, bring together into one place; different from classical Lat. 
ausimulare, to pretend, feign.— Lat. ad, to; and simul, together ; so 
that Low Lat. assimulare is ‘ to bring together ;" the Lat. ad becom- 

Ἰς class. Lat. assimulare is from ad, to, 


deri 


Skt. sam, with, together with, sama, same.— 
, i. aaa; Curtius, i. 400, gor. See Same. 
e. From the same source are similar, 
same, homeeo-pathy, and some others. Doublet, 


simulate, assimilate, 
assimilate. 
‘ASSENT, to comply, agree, yield. (F.,<L.) 


¢ wT ply, agree, aL) MLE, auenten 
haucer, C. T. 4761, 2. "ἢ assentyn, by on assent,’ i.e. the) 
accent with one consent K. Alisaunder, od’ Weber, ἵν 1480-0. F 
assentir, to consent, acquiesce. = Lat. assentire, to assent to, approve, 
consent.=Lat. ad, to (which becomes as- before s); and sentire, to 
feel; pp. sensuz. ‘See Der. assent, sb., in early use; Ham- 
pole, Pricke of Conscience, 8390. 

ASSERT, to affirm, declare positively. (Lat.) Ια Milton, P. L. 
115. Sir'T. More has asterfation, Works, p. 141€3 and_assercion, p. 
473¢. The E. word is formed from the Lat. pp. assertus. = Lat. asserere, 
to add to, take to one’s self, claim, assert. = Lat. ad, to (which be- 
comes as- before s); and serere, to join or bind together, connect, to 


range in a row. + Gk. εἴρειν, to fasten, bind ; cf. Gk. σειρά, a rope. 
CE. Skt. sarit, thread.= 4 SAR, to bind; Curtins, i. 441, Der. 
assertion. 


ASSESS, to fix a rate or tax. (Lat.) ‘I will make such satise 
faction, as it shall please you to assess it αἱ ;᾿ North's Plutarch, p. 
195 rep , Shakespeare's Plutarch,’ ed. Skeat, p. 289. Hall has 
assessement, Hen. VILI, an. 24, Both verb and sb. are coined words, 
πε to the use of the Law Lat. awestor, one whose duty it was ta 
assess, i.e. to adjust and fix the amount of, the public taxes; ‘qui 
tributa persequat vel imponit ;᾿ Ducange. The title of assessor was 
also given to a judge’s assistant, in accordance with the etymological 
meaning, viz. * one who sits beside’ another. = Lat. assessus, pp. of 
assidére, to sit beside, to be assessor to a judge.=Lat. ad, to, near 
{which becomes as- before s); and sedere, to sit ; cognate with E. sit. 
Bee Bit. Dor. assess-ment ; assessor is really an older word, see above. 
Doublet, assize, q.v. 

ASSETS, effects of a deceased debtor, &c. (᾿ πὶ.) 80 called 
‘Decause sufficient ‘to discharge that burden, which is cast upon the 
heir, in satisfying the testator's debts or legacies ;’ Blount’s Law 
Dict. In early use in a different form. ‘ And if it sufficith not for 
‘aseth;* P. Plowman, C. xx. 203, where another reading is assetz, B. 
roll, 2375 see my note on the passage, Notes to P, Plowman, p. 390. ἢ 


τι 


confusion with the O. F. assez) from the original Scandinavian word 
represented by Icel. setja, to satiate; cf. Goth. saths, fall; cognate 
with Lat. satis, enough. But our modern ase/s is no more than a 
corruption of Ὁ. F. assez, which took the place of the older Scandi- 
navian seth; though the form sytk or sith long remained in use in 
Scotland, Jamieson quotes: ‘Vit the king was nocht sithie (satis- 
fied] with bis justice, but with mair rigour punist Mordak to the 
deith ;” Bellenden, Chron. B. ix.c. a8. We may, accordingly, regard 
seth, assyth, syith, sithe (see assyth in Jamieson) as Scandinavian, at 
the same time treating assets as French, y. The final τε is a mere 
orthographical device for representing the old sound of the O. F. z, 
employed again in the word fitz (son) to denote theO.F. z. This 
z was certainly sounded as ¢s; cf. F. avez with Lat. habetis, shortened 
to ‘abet’s, and cf. F. assez with Lat. ad satis, shortened to a’ sar's. ‘The 
G. zis pronounced as ts to this day.=Lat. ad satis, up to what is 
enough ; from ad, to, and satis, enough. The Lat. satis is allied to 
Goth. satks, fall, noted above. See Satisfy, Satiate. @ It 
will be observed that assets was originally a phrase, then an adverb, 
then used adjectively, and Tasty employed as ἃ substantive. Of 
course it is, etymologically, in the singular, like alms, riches, eaves, 
δα. but it is doubtal if this etymological fact has ever been dis- 
tinct ised. 

FRA'TE, to declare seriously, affirm. (Lat.) Bp. Jewel 
has asseveration, Defence of the Apology, p. 61. Richardson shews 
that the verb to assever was sometimes used. The verb asseverate is 
formed, like others in -afe, from the pp. of the Lat. verb.=Lat. 
asseueratus, pp. of asseverare, to speak in eamest.= Lat. ad, to (which 
becomes as- before s) | and severus, adj., earnest, serious. See Severe. 
Der. asseveral-ion. 


the adj. assiduus. 

SIGN, to mark out to one, to allot, &c. (F,<L.) M.E. 
assignen, asignen ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 502.0. F. assigner, to assign. 
= Lat. assignare, to affix a seal to, to appoint, ascribe, attribute, con- 
sign.= Lat. ad, to (which becomes as- before s); and εἰ to mark, 
= Lat. signum,a mark. See . Der. assign-able, assign-at-ion, 
assign-er, assign-ment (spelt assignement, Gower,C. A. ii. 373); assign-ee 
(trom Law French assigné, pp. of assi 


). 
TE, to make similar fo, to become similar to, (Lat) 
Bacon has assimilating and assimilateth; Nat. Hist. sect. 899. Sir Τὶ. 
Browne has assimilable and assimilation ; Vulg. Errors, bk. vii. c. 19. 
4 last; bk. iii. c. a1. § 9. Formed, like other verbs in -ate, from 
the pp. of the Lat. verb. it. assimilare, also assimulare, to make 
like,= Lat. ad, to (which becomes as- before 4); and similis, like. 
See Similar. Der. assimilat-ion, assimilat-ive. Doublet, 
ASSIST, to stand by, to help. (F. «Be at our hand, and 
frendly vs assist;’ Surrey, Virgil, An. =F. assister, to assist, 
help, defend; Cot.=Lat. assistere, to step to, approach, stand at, 
stand by, assist.—Lat. ad, to (which becomes as- before s); and 
sistere, to place,.to stand, a secondary form from stare, to stand, 
which is cognate with E. stand, See Stand. Der. assist-ant, adj., 
Hamlet, i. 3. 3; 8b., id. ii. a. 166; assistance, Macbeth, iii, 1. 124. 
ASSIZE, (1) ἃ session of a court of justice ; (2) a fixed quantity 
or dimension. (F.,=L.) In mod. E. mostly in the pl. assizes; the use 
in the second sense is almost obsolete, but in M. E. we read of ‘the 
assise of bread,’ ὅς. It is still, however, preserved in the contracted 
form size; cf. sizings, See Size. M. E. assise, in both senses. (1) 
“For to loke domes and asise ;* Rob. of Glouc. p. 419. (2) *To doa 
trewleche the assys to the sellere and to the byggere [buyer] ; Eng. 


Guilds, ed, T. Smith, p. 359. [We also find Μ. Ε. verb assisen, to 
appoints G Ai 181. But the verb is derived from the sb.] 
=O. F. assis, assise, an assembly of judges ; also, a tax, impost ; see 


Burguy, s. v. seoir. Properly a pp. of the O. F. verb asseoir, not much 
us otherwise. = Lat. assidére, to sit at or near, to act as assessor to 
ἃ judge; pp. assessws. = Lat. ad, to, near (= as- before 9); and sedere, 
to sit, cognate with E. sit, See Bit. Der. assize, verb, to assess; 


assiz-er, Doublet, assess, 4. 
ASSOCIATE, « companion, (Lat) | Properly past participle 
Cr. yf he intend’ to be auwociate with me in Blisse;” Udall'S. Mark, 


τι 8; where we should now rather use associated. A mere sb. in 
Shak. Hamlet, iv. 3. 47.—Lat. associatus, joined with in company ; 
pp. of associare, to join, unite.=Lat. ad, to (as before 4); and 


ASSONANT. 


seiare, to join, associate. Lat. socius, a companion, lit. » follower. 
Lat. sequi, to follow ; cf. toga, cloak, from tegere, to cover, procus, 
a wooer, from precari, to pray ; sce Peile, Gk. and Lat. Etymology, 
and ed. p. 188. See Sbquenoce. Der. associate, verb; association. 
"ASSON  adj., applied to a (certain) resemblance of sounds. 
(δ. ΞΕ) | [Chiefly used in prosody, esp. in discussing Spanish 
year aw ‘assonance, or ἃ correspondence of sowel-sounds only, 
marked feature. Thus the words beholding, rosebud, boldly, 
, broken, are said to be assowans, all having | 
Ὁ in common the penultimate sylls le. So, in Spanish, are the 
words cruelss, tienes, fuerte, teme.]— Lat. assonantem, acc. of assonans, 
sounding like; whence also Span. asonante (with ones). Assonans is 
the pres. pt. of assonare, to pone to.=Lat. ad, to, near (which 
becomes as before s); and somare, to sound.—=Lat. sowas, sound. 
Se Soe Der. assonance. be pani ith. 
SBORT, to sort, dispose, arrange; to be companion wi 
(F,=Tual,=L) Not much used formerly.<F. anortir, *to sort, 
easort, suit, match, equall ;’ (οι... as-, imitated from Lat. α»- 
(he form assumed by ad, to, before s); and sb. sorte ‘sort, manner, 
form, fashion, kind ;* Cot. Thus assortir is to ther things 
of like kind.’ The sb. sorte was introduced in cent. ae 
Ital. sorta, a sort, kind, species; Brachet. "The Ital. orta i of Lat, 
origin, but a little difficult to trace. See Bort. Der. assortment 
(CLF. asscrtiment). 
(ASSUAGE, to soften, allay, abate, subside. (F.,—L.) 
ren, aswogen, ‘His wrath forto asuage; Re a 
ΓΞ cel οὶ ἢ Sword of which ἧς Provoyel forms sre 
re console; ἃ of w 
asxaviar, ατκανίαγ. Formed (as if from a Lat. verb asswaxiare, to 
sweeten) from the O. F. prefix @ (Lat, ad), and Lat. eve, sweet, ἃ 
word te with E. sweet. See Bweet. Der. asmage-ment. 
σ᾿ In all bat the prefix, to assuage is a doublet of to sweeten. 
‘ASSUASIVE, softening, eee, at) Ἐ in his Ode on 
St. Cecilia's day, i. 25, has the her sok, asmasive voice 
applies ;" and Se μας ened alee by Johnsoe and Warton 
in a similar way ; see Todd’s Johnson. This queer word seems to 
have been meant to be connected with the to assuage, and to 
have been confused with perswasive at the same time. It is a mis 
taken formation, and, if allied to anything, would point to a non- 
existent Lat, asswadere, as if from ad and suadere, Sce Persuasive. 
@ The word is to be utterly condemned, 
‘A881 to take to one's self, to appropriate; take for granted, 
Gat) | The derived a, assumption was in use in the 13th century a8 
ry to the Assumption of t is spelt asswmcinn 
Parra τας Riwle, p. 412. ‘The use of the verb ie later. Tt is 
‘used by Hall, Hen. VIII, an. 1.—Lat. assumere, to take to one’s 
fs scampi. Lat: a af, to (which becomes ax before s); and 
samere, to take. B. The Lat. sumere is a compound verb, 
contraction of subemere, from sub, under, and emere, to take, buy. 
Cartins, ii. 247; Fick, i. 493. The same root occurs in 
ᾧ ν. Der. assuming, assvmpt-ion, assumpt-ive, assum| 
to make sure Insure, make confident. (Fj<1-) Chau- 
cer has ‘ assureth vs,’ C. T. 7969, and assuraunce, Ὁ. T. 4761 ; also 
assevred, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. i. pr. 4, 1. 330.—0. Ε΄ aseiirer, to make 
secure, assure, warrant ; Barguy, 5. v. segur.=O. F. prefix a-(Lat.ad, 
to); and adj. ser, also spelt segwr, secure. = Lat. securus, secure, sure. 
See Secure and Sure. Der. asswr-ed, assur-ed-ly, 


ascur-ance. 

the name of a genus of flowers. (Gk.) A botanical 
name, from Gk. ἀστήρ, a star; owing to the star-like shape of the 
flowers. See Asterisk, Asterism, As 

ASTERISK, a litle star used in printing, thas *. (Gk) | Spelt 
axterisque in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.=—Gk. ἀστερίσκοι, ἃ little star, 
also an asterisk *, used for distinguishing fine passages in MSS. 
(Liddell and Scott). Formed, with dimin. suffix τέσκοα, from derep-, 
base of ἀστήρ, a star, a word cognate with E. war, See Star. 
Gm An aserish is sometimes called a star. 

‘ASTERIAM, a constellation, a cluster of stars. (Gk.)_In Dray- 
ton, Barons’ Wars, b. vi (R.) A coined ‘word, made by adding the 
Gk: saffix sopos (E. -ism) to the stem ἀστέρ- of the Gk. ἀστήρ, a star. 

ASTERN, oa the stem, behind. (E.) Sir. F. Drake, in The 
World Encompassed, 1578, has : "Having left this trait @ tern. It 
stands for on stern; see abed, oft, asec, and other words in which 
the prefix α- stands for ax, M. E. form of on. 

OID, term applied to the minor situate 

the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. (Gk.) | Modem, and astronomical 
rly an adj., signi ‘star-like,’ or ‘star-shaped.’ =| ἐρο- 
tee, starlike. pa bas , base of ἀστήρ, a star (cognate with E. 
Paes v. od bn omy Rg st, to κα gate ih 


Ἑ. 
‘ABTEMA, « diftedty in breathing, (Gk) In Blomt’s Gloss, 


ASTRICTION. 89 


Ped. 16745 and in the Life of Locke, who suffered from it; p. 25.-- 


Gk. ἄσθμα, short-drawn breath, panting. = Gk. ἀάζειν, to breathe out, 
breathe through the ‘mouth. = Gk dew, to breathe. + Goth. waian, to 
blow. + Skt. νά, to blow.=4/ WA, to blow ; Curtius, i. 483; Fick, 
i, 202, From the same root come Lat. ventus, E. wind. Der. asthmat- 
ie, asthmat-ic-al, from Gk. adj. ἀσθματικύε. 
ASTIR, on the stir. (E.) For on stir. ‘The host wes all on 
steir’ = the army was all astir; Barbour's Brace, ed. Skeat, vi 
“Var ον stei e. they were on the move, id. xix. 577. See St 
ASTONISH, to astound, amaze, (E., modjfied by F.) Cf. M. E. 
astonien, astunien, astonen, 1. The addition of the suffix ~ish (as in 
extinguish) is due ἴο analogy. Rich, quotes ‘Be astonyshad, O ye 
heauexs,’ from the Bible of 1539, Jerem. ii. 12; and ‘astonishment 
hathe taken from the Geneva Bible, 1540-57, ἦκα 
It occurs, too, in Holland's Livy, p. 1124, and Holland’s Pl 
261 ; see Trench's Select Glossary. In Webster's Dict. a quotation 
P. Sidney : ‘ Musidorus . . . had his wits astonished 

sorrow;’ which seems to be the earliest instance. 2. The suffix 
-tsk is, in most other words, only added where the derivation is from 
a French verb ending in «ἐγ, and forming its pres. pt. in -issant; 80 
that the addition of it in the present case is unauthorised and incor- 
rect. It was Probably added erely to give the word a fuller sound, 
and from some di: to the form astony, which was the form into 
which the M.E. astonien had |, and which occurs in Hol- 
land’s Livy, p. 50, &c. 8. For like reasons, the word astony was 
sometimes cred to astound, so that axtound and astonish are 
both incorrect variants from the same meres. See farther under 
Astound. Der. astomish-ment, astonish-in, 


21. 


ing stony, astoun. 


81. πῈ is 
remarkable that Milton also uses both assoni 266, and 
astonied, P. L. ix. 890. 2. ‘Thus the final -d in astound is excrescent, 
like the d in sound, from M. E. soum, ‘ Verai much asfouned’ occurs 
in Udal, Luke, c. 2; which is the pp. of asfous, * Astoynyn, or brese 
werkys, γε, quatio, quasso;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 16. ‘Tit qaonieth yit my 
thought ;’ Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, 84. ‘The folc that st 
aboute fal adoun for drede, And leye (misprinted seye) ther as hi 
were astoned and as hi were dede;” St. Margarete, agi, 292. ‘If he 
be slowe and astoned and lache, he lyueth as an asse;’ Chaucer, tr. of 
Boethins, b. iv, pr. 4. B. The derivation is commonly given from the 
Ὁ. Ε. estonner (aod. F, donner), but this alone is inadequate to ac- 
count either for the ending ~iev in the M. E. artonien, or for the peculiar 
meaning of ‘stunned’ so often found, and sufficiently obvious in the 
quotation from St. Margarete, which means: ‘the folk that stood 
around fell down for fear, and lay there as if they were stunned and 
as if they were dead.’ Ch. «Who with “the thnd'ving noise of his 
swift courser’s fect Astuna'd the earth ;’ Drayton, Polyolbion, song 
18, It is obvious that the true old form of astanien must needs be 
the Α. 5. dstunian, to stun completely ; for, though this word is not 
found in the extant A.S. literature hitherto printed, its component 
pets occur, viz. the intensive refix d- and the verb stunian, Fae in 
Srein (ii. 490) and in Bosworth, and preserved in the mod. 
Moreover, the A. 8. prefix d- answers to mod. G. er-, and the ‘whole 
word occurs in G. in the form erstawmen, to amaze. C. At the same 
time, the O. F. estonner has undoubtedly much influenced the word 
and extended its use and meanings, We conclude that astound stands 
for an older astoun, another form of astonie or astony, and that the 
derivation is, as regards form, from A.S. dstunian, to stun or amaze 
completely, intimately confused with the O.F. estonner, to amaze. 
D. To continue the tracing of the word further back, we note (1 
that dstenian is from d-, prefix, and stunian; see A-, prefix, an 
Stun, And (2) that O. F. estonner stands for Low Lat. extonare, to 
thunder ont, a form not found, but inferred from the form of the O. F. 
verb and from the occurrence in classical Latin of attenare, to thunder, 
amaze, astonish, a compound of ad and fonare, to thunder; see Bra- 
chet. Extonare is, similarly, from Lat. ex, out, and tonare, to thunder, 
Δ word cognate with E. thunder; See Ex-, prefix, and Thunder. 


ASTRAL, belonging to the stars; starry. (Lat.) Seldom sed. 
Rich, quotes from oF Works, vol. v. p. 161.—Lat. astralis, be- 
longing to the stars.— Lat. asrum, a star, cognate with E, star, See 


Star. 
ASTRAY, out of the right way. (See Stray.) ‘ His people goth 
about astray:* Gower, C. A. i175.” "They go a siraye and speake 
lyes;” Bible, 1539, Ps. Iviii. 3. A corruption of on stray (cf. abed, 
asleep). ‘Thair mycht men se mony a steid Fleand on stray;’ Bar- 
bour’s Bruce, 13. 195. 
ASTRICTION, a binding or contraction. (Lat.) 


e | And see Astonish. 


It occurs in 


40 ASTRIDE. 


Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 342. The verb to asérict is ἰὴ Hall, Hen, VI, 
an, 37; and to auringe in Iolland’s Plutarch, p. 819. Lat, acc. 
autrictionem, from nom. astrictio, » drawing together, contracting. 
Lat. astrictus, pp. of astringere, to bind or draw closely together. See 


ASTEIDE, on the stride. (E.) Ια Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. ii. 
For on stride, like afoot for on foot. 
In Holland’s 


1. 390. 
“ABTRINGE, to draw closely together. (Lat.) 

Platarch, p. 819} now almost obsolete; we should say ‘acts as an 
astringent.’ Astringent is in Holland’s Pliny, bk. xxiv. c. 13.—Lat. 
aatringere, pp. astrictus, to bind or draw closely together. = Lat. ad, 
to, closely (which becomes a- before «); and stringere, to bind closely: 
See Stringent. Der. astring-ent, astring-enc-y, astriction, q. v. (from 


. astrictus). 
PASTROLOGY, the knowledge of the stars. (Gk.) A pretended 
and exploded science. In Chaucer, Treat. on the Astrolabe, Prol. 
1. 70.— Lat. astrologia, used to denote ‘ astronomy’ also.=— Gk. da7po- 
λογία, astronomy. = Gk. ἄστρο-, for ἄστρον, a star, cognate with E. 
star, q.¥.; and λέγειν, to speak about, whence λόγοι, a discourse. 
Der. astrolog-ic-al, astrolog-ic-al-ly, astrologer. 

ASTRONOMY, the science of the stars. (Gk.) 1π early use. 
M.E. astronomie, Layamon, ii, 598.0. F. astronomie.— Lat. astrono- 
mia, Gk. ἀστρονομία. -- ΟἿς, ἄστρο: for ἄστρον, a star, cognate with 
E. star, q.¥.; and νέμειν, to distribute, dispense, whence Gk. νόμον, 
law. See Nomad. Der. astronomical, astronom-ic-al-ly, astronomer. 

ASTUTE, crafty, sagacious. (Lat.) In Blount'’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
Lat. astutws, crafty, cunning.—Lat. astus, craft, craftiness. Per- 
haps from an amplified form αἷς of the root AK, to pierce; Curtius, 
ἡ, τότ. Der. astutely, astute-ness, 

ASUNDER, apart. (E.) For om sunder, a form which occurs in 
Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. ἔν in 1. 116, we have the form 
o sunder.— A. S, onsundran, adv. laedde hi sylfe onsundran’ = 
and led them apart by themselves; Mark, ix. 2, See Sunder. 

ASYLUM, 2 place of refuge. (L..—Gk.) ‘A sanctuarie, or 
asylum ;* Holland's Livy, p. pL. ‘asylum, ἃ sanctuary, place of 
refuge.=Gk. ἄσυλον, an’ asylum; neut. of adj. ἄσυλον, safe from 
violence, unharmed. Gk. d-, negative prefix; and σύλη, a right of 
seizure, συλάω, I despoil an enemy, words akin to Gk. ov, Lat. 
spolium, and E. spoil, See Curtius, i. 207, if. 358. 

“ASYMPT' a line which, though’ continually approaching a 
curve, never meets it. (Gk.) Geometrical, Barrow, in his Math. 
Lectures, lect. 9, has * asymptotical lines.’ Gk. ἀσύμπτωτοε, not fall- 
ing together. Gk. ἀ-, negative prefix; συν, together (written συμ 
before x); and wrwrés, falling, apt to fall, a derivative of πίπτειν, to 

The Gk, πίπτειν (Dor. aorist ἔςπετον), 


‘AT, prep. denoting nearness. (E.) In earliest use, A.S. af, Grein, 
i. 59. + Icel. at. + Dan. ad. + Swed. de. Goth. at. +O. Η. Ο. az 
(obsolete). + Lat. ad, which enters largely into Ἐπὶ See Ad. 


athe-ist-ic, athe-ist-ic-al. 
ATHIRST, very thirsty. (E.) Adhirst, now an adj., is propery a 
t participle; and the prefix @- was originally of. The M. E. 
Firms? are afthurst, ofthyras, corrupted sometimes to afhurst, and 
sometimes to afurst. See P. Plowman, Β. x. 59; King Hom, ed. 
Lumby, 1120; and the Ancren Riwle, p. 240, where the form is 
ofthurst, This form is contracted from ofthursted = made exceed- 
ingly thirsty. = A.S. ofpyrsted, very thirsty, Grein, ii. 321; pp. of 
Ofpyrstan.— A. 5. of, intensive prefix, signifying ‘very ;° and pyrsted, 
Pp. of pyrstan, to thirst ; Grein, ii. 614. See 
ἈΦΉΣΕΤΕ, a contender for victory in a contest; a vigorous 
(Gk.) Bacon speaks of the ‘ art of activity, which is called 
athletic; Advancement of Learning, ed. Wright, p. 133. We should 
now say athletics. The use of athlete seems to be later.— Gk. ἀθλητήν, 
a combatant, contender in athletic games. Gk. ἀϑλεῖν, to contend. = 
Gk. d#Aos, a contest, contracted from ἄεθλοε ; ἄθλον, the prize of a 
contest, contracted from ἄεθλον. These words contain the same root 
(4θ.) as the E. wed, See Curtius, i, 309. See Wed. Der. athlet-ic, 
athletics. 
ATHWART, across, (See Thwart), Orig. an adverb, as in Shak, 
Meas. i. 3. 30; later a prep., as in L. L. L. iv. 3.145. Athirt, across, 
‘occurs in the Romance of Partenay, ed. Skeat, P'x69, It stands for 


on thirt, a translation or accommodation of Icel. wm pvert, across. | Tyndal, 


‘The spelling with w is due to confusion between the 


! 


ATONE. 


(neuter Jvert), transverse, and the A.S. pweork, with the same meaning. 
Genoa erat phrase in ME. is verthworr, as in Chaucer, Ka, Tale, 
1133. See Thwart. 

ATLAS, a collection of maps. (Gk.)" Named after Atlas, a Greek 
demi-god who was said to bear the world on his shoulders, and whose 
figure used to be given on the title-page of atlases. Cf. Shak. 3 Hen. 
Vi, v.1. 36. “AvAas (gen. “Ατλαντοι) probably means ‘bearer’ of 
“sustainer,’ from the ¢/ TAL, to bear, sustain, which appears in Gk. 
πλῆναι, to endure, Lat, follere, to lift, and tolerare, to endure; see 
Curtius, i. 395, who remarks that in this word there is ‘no evidence 
of any origin for the [initial] vowel but the phonetic.’ See Tolerate. 
Der. Atlantes, in arch., figures of men used instead of columns or 
asters; from the Gk. form for the pl. of Adas; also Adlant-ic, the 
fame of the ocean, with reference to Mount Atlas, in the N.W. of 

rica. 

ATMO! the sphere of air round the earth. (Gk.)_ In 
Pope's Dunciad, iv. 423. A coined word ; from Gk. ἀτμο-, stem of 
ἀτμός, vapour; and σφαῖρα, a sphere. The Gk. ἀτμόε is cognate with 


Skt. déman, breath, and G. athem, breath, And see Sphere. Der. 
atmospheric, atmospherioal. 
ATOM, a very small particle. (L.,—Gk.) indivisible,’ i.e. a 


particle so small that it cannot bedivided, Cudworth, in his Intellect- 
ual System, p. 26, speaks of alos, atomists, and " atomical physiology.” 
Milton has atom, Ρ. L. : has pl. atomies, As Fou Like It, 

. a. 145: “Ὁ >.]— Lat, atomus, an atom.—Gk. 
Groot, sb. fer., an indivisible particle; dropos, adj., indivisible. 
Gk. d-, neg. prefix ; and τέμνειν (aor. ἔταμον), to cut, divide. See An- 
tomy. Der. atom-ic, ical, atom-ist, 

ATONE, to set at one; to reconcile. (Ε.) Made up of the two 
words af and one; so that afone means to ‘set at one.’ This was a 
clumsy expedient, so much so as to make the etymology look doubt- 
ful; but it can be clearly traced, and there need be no hesitation 
about it. a. The interesting point is that the old pronunci: of 
ΜΕ. oon (now written one, and corrupted in pronunciation to wun) is 
here exactly preserved ; and there are at least two other similar in- 
stances, viz.in alone (from M. Ε. al, all, and one), and only (M.E. only), 
etymologically onely, but never pronounced wualy in the standard 
speech. In anon, lit. ‘on one,’ the -on is pronounced as the prep. ‘on,’ 
never as amtinn, See Anon, . The use of atone arose from the 
frequent use of M. E, af oon (also written af on) in the phrases ‘ be at 
oon'=to agree, and ‘set at oon,’ i.e. to set at one, to make to 

to reconcile. 


ote. 


run together in a much earlier passage: * Aton he 
3 King Hom, ed. Lumby, 925. 8. Particularly note 
the following from Tyndal, who seems to have been the inventor of 
the new phrase. ‘Where thou seest bate or strife between person 
and person, . . leaue nothing vnsought, to set them af one;’ Works, 
p- 193, col. ἃ. ‘One God, one Mediatour, that is to say, aduocate, 
intercessor, or an atonemaker, between God and man ;* Works, p. 158. 
‘One mediatour Christ,.. and by that word vnderstand an atfone- 

B. 431 (The Testament of M. W. Tracie) 
to their olde variaunce then their newe artone- 


at one with God, that there should be nothing to breake the atone 
ment, but that the thinges in heauen and the thynges in earth, should 
be ioyned together as it were into one body ;’ Udal, Ephesians, c. 2, 
* Attonement, ἃ louing againe after a breache or falli Baret, 
Alvearie, 5. v. ‘So beene they both at ones’ Spenser, F.Q. 
8. See also Shak, Rich. Π, i. 1. 202; Oth. iv. 1.244; Ant. 
Cymb. i. 4. 425 Timon, v. 4. 58; As You Like It, v. 4. 
6. 723, also atonement, Merry Wives, i. 1.53; 2 Hen. IV, 
. III, i. 3. 36. Also Ben Jonson, Epiccene, Act iv. sc. 2 (Truewit 
and Fletcher, . 


7. : 
“If not atton'd, yet seemingly at peace;’ Aurungzebe, Act iii, ΤῸ 
complete the history of the word, more quotations are required from 
Erasmus, and More, or authors of that time. The word 


Teel. fuerr | came into use somewhere about A.D, 1530. 4, The simple verb onen, 


ATROCITY. 


to unite, 
Parv. Ρ. 365. _ @ It is to be added that, strangely enough, the phrase 
αἱ once was for a long period written as one word, spelt afones, or 
gpite as often attones, attonis, or attonys. See examples in Gloss. to 

jpecimens of English from 1394 to 1579, ed. Skeat. By introducing 
the sound of w into ance (wunce), we have again made af once into 
two words, Der. atone-ment. 

ATROCITY, extreme cruelty. (F,<L.) The adj. atrocious, an 
ill-formed word, apparently founded on the Ε΄ adj. afroce, heinous, 
does not appear to have been used till the 18th century. But atrocity 
is much older, and occurs, spelt afrocyre, in Sir T. More's Works, c. 2 
(sic; R.) =F, atrocité, " atrocity, great cruelty ;’ Cotgrave. = Lat. acc. 
atrocitatem, from nom. atrocitas, cruelty. Lat. atroci-, crude form of 
atrox, cruel; more lit, raw, uncooked, applied to meat, Root un- 
known. From the same source, atroci-ous, atroci-ous-ly, atroci-ous-ness. 

ATROPHY, a wasting away of the body. (Gk) Medical. It 
means lit. ‘want of nourishment. In Evelyn's Memoirs, v. ii. p. 277. 
Holland writes of ‘no benefit of nutriment of meat, which they call 
in Greek afropka;’ Pliny, bk. xxii. c. 25. = Gk. drpopia, want of 
food, hunger, atrophy.=Gk. d-, neg. prefix; and τρέφειν, to nourish 

. t. ré-rpog-a); no doubt connected with Gk. τέρπειν, to delight, 
from 4/ TARP, to satisty, satiate, content, See Fick, i. 5995 Cartins, 
i. 276. 

‘ATTACH, to take and hold fast; to apprehend. (F.,—Celtic.) 
MLE. attacken, to take prisoner, arrest, much in use as a law term. 

Attacks tho tyrauntz,’ apprehend those cruel men; P. Plowman, B. 
i. 199. =O. F, attacker, to attach, fasten; a word marked by Brachet 
as being of unknown origin, as well as the verb désacher, to detach, 
unfasten, which is obviously from the same root. B. Bat, as Diez 
remarks, the root is to be found in the word which appears in English 
as tach, with the signification of ‘peg’ or ‘small nail;” so that to 
attack is to fasten with a tack or nail, whilst to detach is to unfasten 
what has been but loosely held together by such a nail. The prefix 
is, of course, the O. Ε΄ prep. a, to= Lat. ad, so that aitacker stands for 
an older atacher ; and in Bartsch’s Chrestomathie Frangaise the three 
forms atachier, atacier, ataquer all occur. γ. The only difficulty is to 
determine whether the source is Celtic or Old Low ‘Cerman, but the 
sense determines this. Cf. Breton sack, a nail, ¢dcha, to fasten with a 
nail; Irish ¢aca, a peg, pin, nail, fastening ; Gaelic sacaid, a tack or 
sual nail a peg, asad, ‘The cognate Id Low German words ae 

. tak, ἃ boug) , a 3 Dan. sate, a jag, tooth, 
cog of a wheel, branch of antler of hone properly a troupe Swed. 
tagg, ἃ prong, prickle, point, tooth ; cf. also Icel. sak, a hold, grasp, 
astitch in the side. δ. All these words are further allied to Icel. raka, 
to take (whence E. sake), Lat. tangere, to touch, attack, prick slightly, 
the orig. sense being that of puncturing or stabbing, or pricking 

lightly. See Curtius, i. 269, who acutely remarks that the reason 
why the Lat. sangere and the Goth. sekan, to touch (as well as all 
the words hitherto mentioned), begin with the same letter, in opposi- 
tion to Grimm’s law, is simply that an initial s is dropped, and the 
real root is stag, whence E, stick, as in ‘sticking ἃ pig.” The Latin 
tetigi, 1 touched, is obviously the Goth. ¢aitok, I touched, both being 
reduplicated perfect tenses. «, And when it is once seen that the root 
is wag, represented in E. both by sting and stick, as well as by the 
Gk. stigma, we see at once that the fuller form of Irish éaca, a peg, 
appears in the Irish stang, a peg, a pin, and the Gaclic staing, a peg, 
acloak-pin, It is curious that the Cothie actually has the compound 
verb attekan, but only in the sense of ‘touch with the hand.’ Fick 
also correctly gives the ύδτλο for tangere, i. 823. ΟἿ. Skt. εἶ, to 
‘be sharp, where again Benfey remarks, ‘cf. A.S. stician, to sting ; 
tj has lost the initial s, as tdra [star], and others.’ Der. attach-able, 
attach-ment, attach-4(F. p.p.).. Doublet, attack. 

ATTACK, to assauk, (F..=C.) Rich. remarks that it is not an 
old word in the language. It occurs in Milton, P. L. vi. 248; Sams. 
Agon. 1113.—F. attaquer, explained by Cotgrave as ‘to assault, or 
set on ;” he does not use the word attack. Attc ‘was a dialectal F. 
form of the standard F. attacher, see Brachet. Hence attack and attach 
are doublets; for the etymology, see Attach. Der. attack, sb. 

ATTALN, to reach to, obtain. (F.,.<L.) M.E. attainen, atteinen; 
“they wenen to atteine to thilke good that thei desiren ;’ Chaucer, tr. 
οἵ Boethius, Ὁ. iv. pr. 2, p. 118.=0. Ε΄ ateindre, ataindre, to reach to, 
attain. = Lat. attingere, to touch upon, to attain. Lat. ad, to (=a/- 
before δ); and tangere, to touch. See Tangent. Der, atiain-able, 

in-able-ness, i 


«μαὶ ,, attainment, 

ATTAINT, to convict. (F.=L.) The similarity in sound be- 
‘tween attaint and taint has led, probably, to some false law ; see the 
remarks about it in Blount’s Law Dictionary. But etymologically, 
‘and without to imported senses,to attaint is to convict, and αἱ" 
fainder is conviction. As a fact, attaint is a verb that has been made 
cont of a pest participle, like convict, and abbreviate, and all verbs in 
ταῖς. It is merely the past participle of the verb to attain, used in a 


oned, occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 7580; see also Prompt. ἢ 
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‘technical sense in law. The Prompt. Parv. has: ‘ Atteynfyn, convinco 
p.16. Palsgrave even has ‘I atteynt, I hyt or touche a thyng,’ i. 
attain it. In the 14th century, we find M. E. afteynt, atteint, ateynt in 
the sense of " convicted,’ the verb afteyn in the sense of * con- 
vict.’ ‘ And justice of the lond of falsnes was atteynt’ = and the justice 
administered in the land was convicted of falseness ; Rob. of Brunne, 
tr. of Langtoft, p. 246. ‘To reprove tham at the last day, and to atteyn 
tham,' i.e. to convict them; Hampole, Prick of Conscience, 5331. 
Cf. P. Plowman, Ὁ. xxiii, 162. See Attain. Der. attainder, from 
O. F. ateindre, F. atteindre, to attain, used substantively ; see above. 

ATTAR OF ROSES, perfumed oil of roses. (Arabic). Often 
called, less correctly, ‘otto of roses.’ From Arab. ‘itr, perfume ; 
‘atira, he smelt sweetly. See Richardson’s Arab. Dict. p. 1014. 

ATTEMPER, to temper, qualify. (F,—L.) Now little used. 
M.E. attempren, atempren. " Attemprith the lusty boures of the fyrste 
somer sesoun;’ Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. i. met. 2, p. 8.—0. F. 
atemprer, to modify. —O.F. a, to (Lat. ad); and temprer, to temper. 
Lat. temperare, to moderate, control. See Temper. 

ATTEMPT, to try, endeavour. (F.,=L.) ‘That might aitempe 
his fansie by request ; Surrey, tr. of Aineid, bk. iv. [Nor in Gower, 
C.A. i. 287.) =O. F. atempter, to undertake ; Roquefort. The simple 
verb tempter was also spelt enter, tanter, tempteir ; Burguy. Hence 
atempter is a corruption of an older form alent ‘Lat. attentare, 
to attempt.=Lat. ad (becoming ai before 4); and tentare, to try, 
endeavour; so that ‘attempt’ is to ‘try at.’ Tentare is a fre 
quentative of tendere, to stretch, and means ‘to stretch repeatedly 
till it fits ;" Curtius, i, 268. Tendere bas an inserted or excrescent 
d, 80 very common after'n, so that the root is Lat. tex, Aryan 
tan. Cf. Gk. τείνειν, to stretch, τόνον, strain, tension, whence E. 
tone; and from the same root we have E. thin and thunder. Cf, 
‘Skt. tan, to stretch.=4/ TAN, to stretch ; Curtius, i. 268 ; Fick, i. 
591. See Thin. Der. attempe, sb. 

ATTEND, to wait upon, to heed. (F,=L.) ‘The Carthage 
lords did on the quene attend ;’ Surrey, Virgil, En. b. iv. The sbs. 
attencioun and attendaunce occur in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. ii. 
Pr. 1, p. 29; C.T. 6514. =0.F. atendre, to wait. Lat. attendere, 
Pp. attentus, to stretch towards, think upon, give heed to.—4/ TAN, 
to stretch. See Attempt, and Thin. Der. attend-ance, attend-ant 
and, from Lat. pp. afventus, we have attent, adj. (2 Chron. vi. 40, 
15), attent-ion, attent-ive, attent-ive-ly, attent-ive-ness. 

TTENUATE, to make thin. (Lat.) It occurs in Elyot, Castel 
of Health, bk. ii. c.7; Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 299. Formed, like 
other words in -afe, from a past participle. = Lat. attenuatus, thin, 
of aitenuare, to make thin. = Lat. ad (=at- before 
make thin, Lat. tenuis, thin. 4/ TAN, to stretch. See Attempt, 
and Der. attenuat-ion. 

ATTEST, to bear witness to. (Lat.) In Shak. Hen. V, ili. τ. 22. 
Lat, attestari, to bear witness to; pp. attestatus.—Lat. ad (=at- 
before δ); and testari, to be witness.=Lat. sestis, 2 witness, See 
Testify. Der. attest-at-ion. 

ATTIC, a low-built top story of a house, or a room in the same. 
(Gk.) ‘A term in architecture, comprehending the whole of a plain 
or decorated parapet wall, terminating the upper part of the fagade 
of an edifice, The derivation of the word is uncertain, It appears 
to have been a generally received opinion that the word was derived 
from the circumstances of edifices in Attica being built after this 
manner ;’ Eng. Cyclopedia sv,‘ Adtick, in arch., a kind of order, 
after the manner of the city of Athens; in our buildi a small 
order placed upon another that is much greater ;’ Kersey's Dict., ed. 
1715.—Gk. ᾿Αττικόε, Attic, Athenian, See Curtius, ii. 321. @@r The 
F. attique, an attic, similarly coincides with F. Aétique, Attic, 

A apparel, dress ; vb., toadom, dress. (E.; with F. prefix.) 
Inearly use. a. The sb. is M. E. aryr, atir (with one ὁ), and is earlier 
than the verb. " Mid his fourti cnihtes and hire hors and hire atyr’ 
= with his forty knights and their horses and their apparel. In 
William of Palerne, |. 1725, it is spelt sir; in 1. 1174, it is atir; so 
in, we have ‘in no gay fyr;’ Alexander, frag. B. sy. B. The 


and armed and equipped them; 


to be considered as quite distinct from the common F, tirer, to draw. 
8. There is a missing link here, but there can beno reasonable doubt 
that the source of 
vouched for by the Old Saxon ¢ir, glory, rirlito, honourably, gloriously, 


.F. atirer is the Low G. sb. tir, glory, amply 
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the Icel. tirr, glory, renown, fame, praise (a very common word), 
and the well-known A. S. tir, glory, honour, splendor, which was a 
word in common use, and forming numerous compounds; see Grein, 
fi, 534, 536. This word must have been gradually applied in sone 
Low German dialect to splendor of dress, rich attire, fine a 

&c,, and afterwards imported into French." . Now the ver! oe 


and’ all traces of it have so utterly died out in French, and this 
too so long ago, that we can hardly suppose otherwise than that the 
O.F. verb atirer was really formed in England, and that the par- 
ticular Low oom | dialect it furnished the word tr was, in 


" in the well-known text : ‘she painted her face, gnd tired her head 
ix, 30. The sb. tire, a head-dress, is very common in the 
Bible (isaiah iii. 18; Ezek. xxiv. 17, 23; Judith, x. 3, xvi. 8), and is 
hothing but the A.S. sir, which some have most absurdly connected 
with the Persian tiara. Cotgrave explains the F. avtifers by ‘ attires, 
or tires, dressings, trickings, attirals.”  F. The A.S. tir, slory, is 
in fact, an extremely old word, connected with the ‘A'S. adj. 
torkt, bright, shining, which is undoubtedly connected with the Gk. 
δέρκομαι, 1 see, and the Skt ας to see; Curtins, i, 164; Fick, i. 
618; Benfey’s Skt, Dict. Pat ‘These words are from ψ' DARK, to 
see, but A. S. tir goes back to the older ¢/ DAR, from which 4 DARK 
is but ἃ secondary formation. J The O. F. atour, apparel, some- 
times confused with attire, is quite a different word; see et. 
ATTITUDE, position, posture. (Ital,—L.) “Ὑὶ5 the business 
of a painter in his choice of attitudes to foresee the effect and har- 
mony of the lights and shadows ;* Dryden, Dufresnoy, sect. 4. This, 
being a word connected with the painter's art, came from Italy. 
w=ltal. attitudine, aptness, skill, attitude. Lat. aptitudinem, acc. of 
itd, aptitude, | Thus attindg is a doublet of apts. | Sce Apt. 
{ Italian ΝΞ bt into μὴ ἀπε to mm, ἃς. Der. attitud-in-al, 


tud>in 

“ATTORNEY, an agent who acts in the ‘tum’ of another. Fae 
1) M.E. attourneie, aturneye. * Atturneye, suffectus, attornatus ;’ 
Prompt. Parv, p. 17. ‘Adourneis in cuntre thei geten silver for 
noht ;’ Polit. Songs, p. 389.-- Ο. F. aforn3, pp. of atorner, to direct, 
turn, prepare, arrange of transact business.—O. F. a, to (Lat. ad)} 
and torner, to turn. Lat. ornare, to turn, esp. to turn in a lathe. 
See Darn, Der. attorneyship. 

‘ATTRACT, to draw to, allure. (Lat.) Used by Grafton, 
Ill, an. 2. Formed, like convict and some others, from a past parti- 
ciple. Lat. attractus, pp. of attrahere, to draw to, attract. Lat. ad 
ἜΑ before ἢ); and ἐγάλεγε, to draw. See Der. attract-able, 
αἰαῖ μέρ attraction, attract-ive, attract-ively, attract-ive-ness. 

A , to assign or impute. (Lat.) Formed, like 
attract, from a past participle. Yet the verb fo attribute seems to 
have been in use before the sb. attribute, contrary to what might 
have been expected. The sb. is in Shak. Merch. iv. 1. 191; the verb 
in Sir T. More, Works, p. 1121 d.=Lat. attributus, pp. of attribuere, 
to assign—Lat. ad, to (mat- before ὃ); and ‘ribwere, to give, 
Destow. See Tribute. Der. attribute, sb., attribut-able, attribut- 
ion, attribut-ive, 

ATTRITION, a. wearing by friction. (F..=L.) Formerly in 
use in a theological sense, as expressing sorrow for sin without shrift 
after shrift, such sorrow became contrition; see Tyndal, Works, p. 
148, col. 2. [Perhap 
fretting, wearing ;’ Cotgrave. = Lat. acc. attrit ier, from nom. attritio, 
a rubbing, wearing away.= Lat. atfrinus, rubbed away, pp. of atterere. 
= Lat. ad (=at- before ὃ; and éerere,to rub. Cf. Gk. τείρειν, to rub. 


TAR, to bore; Curtius, i. 274. 
“APTONE, tomate το μα παι δ᾽ putin tune, (Hfybrid) A coined 


word, In Spenser, F. Q. i. 12. 7. Made by prefixing Lat. ad (which 
in composition becomes at- before ¢) to the ἣν tunes ‘so that astune is 
to ‘bring to a like tune or tone.’ See Tune. 
Al , reddish brown. (F,eltal,=L.) M.E, aubwrne, 
quburne. “ Atcburne coloure, citrinus;* Prompt. Parv. ρ. 17. Thus 
the old sense was ‘citron-coloured or light yellow, 1¢ modern 
meaning was probably due to some confusion in the popular mind 
with the ‘word. brown ; indeed, Hall, Satires, bk. Sat. 5, 
of ‘abron locks,’ which ‘looks like an attempt to ‘improve’ 
the spelling. The spelling with μι shews that the word passed 
through French, though the precise form auburn is not found, (Yet, 


AUGUST. 


we find in French the closely related axbier, sap-wood, inner bark of 


trees, and (in Cotgrave) aubourt, ‘a kind of tree tearmed in Latin 
alburnus."|= Ital. alburno, of which one of the old meanings, given by 
Florio, is *that whitish colour of women’s hair called an alburn or aburn 
[The change in.spelling from alé- to aub- occurs again in 
the Εἰ aube, meaning the clerical vestment called an ‘alb,’ from Low 
Lat. alba, a white garment.]—=Low Lat. alburnus, whitish, light- 
coloured; Ducange. Cf. Lat. alburnum, the sap-wood, or inner bark 
of trees ate Oa = Lat. albus, white. See Alb. 

AU blic sale to the highest bidder. (Lat.) A ‘sale 
by Bien is a sale by ‘increase of price,’ till the article is knocked 
down to the highest bidder. Auction occurs in Pope, Moral Essays, 
iii. 119. = Lat. auctionem, acc. of auctio, a sale by auction, lit. an *in- 
crease.’ = Lat. ΟῚ pp. of augere, to increase; cognate with A, S. 
écan, toeke. See Eke. Der. axction-eer. 

AUDACIOUS, bold, impudent. (F.,=L.) 
* audacious omaments;’ The Silent Woman, A. ii. sc. 3. 
audacity, Nat. Hist. sect. 943.<F. audaciewx, ‘bold, stout, hardy, 
τόνον audacious,’ &c.; Cot, Formed as if from a Lat. form auda- 
tiosus, which again is from Lat. audaci-, crude form of axdax, bold, 
ὁ] daring. Lat. audere, to be bold, to dare. Root uncertain. Der. 
exdacious-ly, audacious-ness ; also axdacity, from Lat. acc. axdacitatem, 
nom. audacitas, boldness. 

AUDIENCES, hearing, an assembly of listeners. (F,=L.) In 
Chaucer, C.T. 5093 ; and tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr.7,p.59. Sir T.More 
has andible, Works, p.1259¢.=F. audience, ‘an siicce or heaving δ᾽ 
Cot.= Lat. avdientia, attention, — w= Lat. audire, pp. 
tus, to hear; cf, Lat. auris, the ear. Gk. ἀΐω, I hear, perceives 
cf. Gk. obs, the ear. Cf. Skt. to be pleased. =4/ AW, to be 
satisfied with ; Curtius, i. 482; Fick, i. 501. Der. From Lat. axdire, 
to hear, we have also audi-ble, audi-bleness, audi-bly. From the 
auditus, we have auditor (spelt auditour in Gower, C. A. ii. 191 
audit-or-y, audisor-ship. 1 should suppose audit το ὃς from the sb. 
axditus, hearing, but in Webster's Dict. it is said to have arisen from 
the use of the 3rd pers. sing, pres. tense, audit, he hears, attends. 

AUGER, a centre-bit, a tool for boring holes. (E.) ‘ Anaugowre, 
terebrum ;* Levins, 222. 38. A corruption of nauger. Like adder, 
and some other words, it has lost an initial », It is spelt nauger in 
Wright's Vol. of Vocabularies, 1st Series, p. 170, In Halliwell’s 
Dict. we find: ‘Navegor, an auger, a carpenter's tool. This word 
‘occurs in an inventory dated a, Ὁ. 1301, and in Nominale ΜΒ.᾽.- Α. 5. 
nafegdr, an auger, ‘foratorium telum, terebellum;’ /Elfric’s Glossary 
(Bosworth). It means, literally, a nave-piercer, being used for boring 
the hole in the centre of a wheel for the axle to through. Α. 5, 
nafu, nafa, the nave οἵ a wheel (see Nave) ; and gar, a piercer, that 
which gores (see Gore).4-0. H.G. G. napager, a τ δὴ auger; from O. H.G. 
napa, nave,and gér, a spear-poi ‘Du. avegaar, an auger, bas 
lost the initial πὶ like English, being lerived from naaf, the nave of a 
wheel, and an old word gaar, a spen-point (A.S. gar), now obsolete 
except in as far as it is represented by geer, a gore. But the Du. also 
has the word naafboor, an auger, in which the » is preserved, the 
derivation being from naaf, nave, and boren, to bore. Cf. Icel. nafarr. 

AUGHT, a whit, anything. (E.) Very variously spelt in M. E., 
which has awiht, eawikt, eawt, ewt, okt, aght, aught, oukt, ought, out, 
oh, oght. *Yif he awikt delan wale’ =if he will give aught ; O. Eng, 
Homilies, p. 103. Aught is for ‘a whit,’ and ‘ ought’ is for “ὁ whit,’ 
where 0, like a, is a M. Ε. form of one.— A. 8. dutht, aught, Gi 
48.-- Α. 5, d, short for dn, one; and wikt, a wight, creature, thing, 
whit. Sce it. 

AUGMENT, to increase. (F.,<L.) ‘Mysorowes to απ 
Remedie of Love (15th cent.), anon. poem in old editions of Chaucer's 
Works, st. 13. [Perhaps directly irom Latin.] =F. augmenter, ‘to 
‘augment, increase ;’ = Lat. augmentare, to enlarge, pp. me. 
mentatus.= Lat. augmentum, an increase, augment.=Lat. augere, to 
increase ; with suffix -mentum, See Auction. Der. augment-able, 

t-at-ion, augment-al-ive. The sb. augment is (etymologically) 
ol ier than the verb, as seen above. 

AUGUR, a soothsayer, a diviner by the flight and cries of birds. 
(Lat) Gower has augur, C. A. ii, 82. Chaucer has avgurie, Troil. 


and Cress, b. v. 1, 380.—Lat. augur, a priest at Rome, who foretold 
events, and interpreted the will of the gods from the flight and si 
ing of birds, Hence the attempt to derive augur from auis, a 


but this is not quite clear. If it be right, the etym. is ono αὶ 
bird, and -gur, telling, ‘ gur being connected with garrire, garrulus, 
and the Skt. gar or gri, to shout ;᾿ Max Miiller, Lect. on Science of 
Lang. ii. 266 (8thed.), Fick divides the word aug-ur, and makes it 
mean ‘ assistant,’ or ‘helper,’ from aug-ere, to increase, furnish 
Der. augur-y (Lat. augur-ium), augurval, augur-ship ; also imougue. 
ate,q.v.__And see Auspice. 

AUGUST, κα. venerable. (Lat.) Dryden, Virgil, in, δ. ἢ, 
has: ‘Augustin visage, and serenely bright.’ = Lat. augustus, hon 


AUNT. 


venerable.= Lat. augere, to increase, extol, magnify, promote to 
honour. See Eke. Det. August, the 8th month, named after Ax- 
gustus (i.e. the honoured) Casar; August-an, augusicly, augusl-ness. 
‘AUNT, a father's or mother’s sister. (F., 5 M.E. aunte, Rob. 
of Glouc.'p. 37.0. F. ante (corrupted to tanfe in mod. F.).—Lat. 
amita, a father’s sister. Cf. Icel. amma, a grandmother, 0. H. G. 
ΠΑΡ mother, mamma; the mod. G, amme means ‘nurse.’ @J For 
the chan; of ton bore rye Ant. 
Al Iden. (Lat.) Formerly aureat, a word common 
in some of ine older Scotch “The awreat fanys,’ the golden 
streamers; G. Douglas, Prol. to An. bk. xii. 1. 47.-Low Lat. 
éureatus, golden; a corrupted form.=Lat, auratus, ikea, 
aurare, to gild, 2 verb not in use.—Lat. axrum, gold; οἱ 
@csum, Probably named from its bright colour ἢ στα Νὰ US, nto 
bum; cf. Skt. ush, to burn, Lat. urere, to burn. 512; Ben- 
fey, Skt. Dict. p. 132. Der. From Lat. aurum we have avr-elia, the 
gold-coloured chrysalis of an insect; areola, aur-e-ole, the halo of 
golden glory in paintings; aur-ic, golden ; aur-i-ferous, gold-produc- 
“huni from Lat. dat fore to produce, cognate with E. 
(CULAR, told in the ear, secret. (Lat.) ‘Well known in 

“auricular confession,” Udal speaks of it, Reuel. of St. 

ats ¢. 21; and Grafton, K. 
). = Low Lat. axrieularis, in the 


fobn, an. 14; cf. Shak. K. Lear, i. 2. 
29. ph. awricularis confessio, secret con- 
fession. Lat. auricula, the lobe of Pthe ear; dimin. formed by adding 
--ὦ suffix sto) and -al- (dimin, suffix) to the stem auri- of Lat. 
auris, the ear. Der. From Lat. aurieula we have auric 
the outer ear; pl. auricles, two ear-like cavities of the heart; auri. 
eula, the * bear's ear,"a kind of primrose, named from the shape of 
its leaves; auricul-ar, aurical-ar-ly, auricul-ate. From Lat. auris we 
have auri-form, aurist 
AURORA, the dawn, (Lat.) _In Shak. Romeo, i. τ. 142.=Lat. 
aurora, the dawn, the goddess of the dawn; which stands for an older 
form ausosa. + Gk. ἠώε, Lolic abs, Attic dé, dawn; αὔριον, morrow. 
Skt. ushdsd, dawn; ashas, shining; from ush, to bum. = US, to 
bum, Curtius, i i, Fick, i. ‘Cf. Aurora-borealis, i.e. northern 
dawn or dawn-like halo; from Lat. Boreas, the North wind. 
_AUSCULTATION, a listening. (Lat.) Modem; chiefly medi- 
lied to the use of the stethoscope. = Lat. auscultationem, 
‘auscultatio, a listening. Lat. auscultatus, pp. of auscultare, to 
Tisten, B. A contracted form for ausieulitare, a frequentative form 
from ausicula, old form of auricula, dimin. of auris, the ear. See 


uricular. 
*NUSELCH, favour, patronage. (F., Used by Dryden in 
the sense of * patronage: λέπας Mirabilis, st. 288.” Shak. 
p. i. 2. 1825 v. 314.5- Εἰ auspice, ‘a sign, token. « vt 
things by by’ the 8 fight of birds ; also, fortune, “facke, or luckie degin- 
ning of matters;’ Cot. = Lat. auspicivm, a watching of birds for 
the purpose of augury. A contraction of auispicium.= Lat. awi-, stem 
of auis,a bird; and spicere, more usually specere, to spy, look into, 
cognate with E. sfy. See Aviary and Spy. Der. pl. auspices; and 
(from Lat, upicim), eupicious, eupic-ourly, exspicronene 

‘AUi rsh, rough, severe. (F.,—L.,=Gk.) In early use. 
+'He was fulle austere; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 54.-- 
O. F. austere, which Cotgrave explains by ‘ austere, severe, stern,” &c. 
= Lat. austerus, , tart, sour to the taste; also, harsh, severe, 
Tigorous. =Gk. αὐστηρόε, making the tongue dry, harsh, bitter. = Gk. 

dry, withered, parched; αὔειν, to parch, dry. Curtius, i. 490, 
shews that the breathing is an aspirate, and that the word is related 
ΕΣ A. ἘΝ sedr, dry, E. sere, dry, rather than to the root με, to bum. 

Bere. Der. austerely, austere-ness, auster-i-ty. 

SCUsTRAL, southern. (Lat.; or F..=L.) The use of Lat. 
Auster for the South wind occurs in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. 
met. 3, p. 39. The adj. austral does not appear to be used till 
times. Ebethaps directly from Latin.]  F. australe, southerly; Cot.. 

Lat. Australis, southerly. Lat. Auster, the South wind, It probably 
meant ‘burning,’ from the «/ US, to bum. See Aurora. Der. 
Australia, Avstral-ian, Austral-asia (from Asia), Austral-asian. 

ΑἹ Ὁ, original, genuine, (F.,L.,=Gk.) In early use. 
Μ. E. autentit, autentique, auctentyke. Spelt auctentyke in Hampole, 
Pricke of Conscience, 7115.0. F. autentique, auctentique, later au 
dhentique, which is the form in Cotgrave, who explains it by ‘authen- 
tick, authenticall, of good authority;’ the English and F. words 
having been alike modified by reference to the original Greek.= Lat. 
‘guthentieus, original, written by the author’s own hand, =Gk. αὐθεντις 
#41, authentic, vouched for, warranted. = Gk. αὐθέντης, one who does 

with his own hand; of uncertain origin. Perhaps ab@-= 
atr-de, himself, before an aspirate; and dvr-—sant-=asant, being, 
existing, pres. part. from 4/AS, to be. Der. authentic-al, authentic- 
ally, authentic-ate, authentic-at-ion, authentic-i-ty. 

AUTHOR, the originator of a book. (Lat.) M.E. anfor, autour, 


- of emment by one min. (Gk.) 
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@ have been used in early French; but we find the O. F. derivative 


autoritet, whence was derived the M. E. auforite, authority, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 78.]—=Lat. auctor, an originator, lit. ‘one who makes a 
thing τὸ grow.'=Lat. augere, to make to grow. See Auction. 
Der. author-ess, author-ship, anthor-mty, author-é-tat-ive, author-i-tat-ive- 
b, suber ie (spelt auctorise in Gower, C. A. iii. 134); author-is-af-ion. 

TOGRAPHY, a life of a man written by himself. (Gk.) 
Modem. Made by prefixing auto-, from Gk. αὐτο-, stem of αὐτός, self, 
to biography, q.v. Der. autobiograph-ic, autobiograpk-ic-al, aulobio- 

raph-er. 


AO TOCRACY, ", self-derived 


, absolute and despotic gov- 
It autocrasy in South’s Sermons, 
vol. viii, ser. 10.—Gk. αὐτοκράτεια, absolute government. = Gk. abro-, 
stem of abrée, self; and xpéroe, strength, might, from κρατύν, strong, 
cognate with E. hard; and derived, according to Curtius, i. 189, 
from / KAR, to make, create. Der. autocrat (Gk. αὐτοκράτωρ), 
axtocrat-ic-al. 

AUTOGRAPH, something in one’s own handwriting. (F..—Gk.) 
Used by Anthony & Wood to denote an original MS. ; see the quo- 
tation in Richardson from his Athens Oxonienses.=F. auographe, 
‘written with his own hand ;’ Cot.=Gk. αὐτόγραφοε, written with 
one’s own hand ; αὐτόγραφον, an original. Gk. αὐτο-, stem of abrée, 
self; and γράφειν, to write. “Der. autograph-ic, autograph-y. 

AUTOMATON, a seltmoving machine. (GK) "in Boyl’s 
Works, ro vp. apt. Browne, in his Vulg. Errors, bv. 18, § 1 
uses the adj. automatous.—Gk, αὐτόματον, neut. of αὐτόματον, self 
moving, Ck. αὐτοῖν stem ctanie self; and a stem ματ-, which 
appears in par-evay, I seek after, strive to do, and in the Skt. mata, 
desired, pp.of man to thinks see Benfey, Σιν, man.—9/ MAN, to 

‘See Mean, verb. Der. pl. automatons or axtomata; automat- 
Bi tiomarioeh axtomat-ie-al-dy. 

"AUTONOMY, self-government. (0) Modem.=Gk. abro- 
νομία, independence.= Gk. αὐτόνομοι, free, living by one’s own laws. 
Gk αὐτο stem of αὐτός, selfs and ripapan, Teway, middle voice of 


γέμω,1 digribate whence E. nomad. Der. autonom- 
ous, from Gk. 
"AUTOPBY, personal inspection, (Gk.) Used by Ray, On the 


Creation; and by Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 160 (R.)=Gk. 
αὐτοψία, α seeing with one's own eygs. Gk. abro-, stem of airés, self; 
and Gra, sight, from Gk. 4/ OT, to 2 ‘Aryan «/ AK, to see; Fick, 

AG Der. autoptic-al ; see 

‘AUTUMA, the harvest time of the ye [Ὁ ) Spelt autempne 
in Chaucer, tr. of Boet i [It seems to have 
been taken from Latin immediately. ie “entumous, auctumaus, 
autumn. Pes some connected with axgere (pp. avefus), to increase, 
as being the season of produce. Der. axtumn-al. 

TARY, ore helping ; sb., a helper. (Lat.) Holland, 

Livy, Ῥ. 433, speaks of ‘eusiliarte or aid soldiers lightly armed.’ = 

t. ausiliarius, aumiliaris, assisting, aiding. Lat. auxilium, help, 
caitancs Lat. augere, to increase. See Auction. 

AVALL, to be of value or use, (Fy=L.) ME. auailen (u for ). 
« Avaylyn ot profytyn ;’ Prompt, Parv. p. 17. Hampole has avhiles, 
Pricke of Conscience, I. 3586. The com verb was not used in 
the French of the continent; it was made by prefixing the O.F. a 
(= Lat. ad, to) to the O. F. valoir, valer, to be of use.— Lat. ualere, 
to be =¥ WAL, to be strong; Fick, i. 777. Cf. Skt. bala, 
strength, balls, rong. ‘Der. avail-able, avaihabl-y. "The simple form 
appears in valiant, 

VALANC! a fall of snow. (F.,.<L.) Modem. In Cole 
ridge’ Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni, and in Byron's Manfred, Act 
. 2.—F. avalancke, a descent of snow into the valley; given by 
Cotgrave i in the form avallanche, "ἃ great falling or sinking down, as 
of earth, &c.’=F, avaler, which in mod. Εἰ. means ‘ to swallow,’ but 
Cotgrave also gives, s.v. avaller, the senses ‘to let, put, cast, la: 
fell down, to let fall down.’ F. aval, downward ; common in O. F. 
ΓΕ posed to amont, upward (Lat. ad montem, towards the hill). 
. @ val, from Lat. ad wallem, towards the valley; hence, down- 
ead, See Valley. 


1 Kings, viii. 3.0. F. avarisce, avarice. 
auarus, greedy ; cf. Lat. avid y-— Lat. avere, to wish, desire. 
482, hesitates about this connection with Lat. auere; see 
a7. If it be correct, there is a farther connection with Skt. 
av, to be pleased, to desire; cf. also Gk. ἀΐειν, to regard, perceive. 
= AW, to be pleased, desire, regard. Der. avarici-ous, avariei- 
ously, avarici-ousness. 
AVABT, hold fast, stop. (Dutch.) ΤῈ occurs in Poor Jack, a sear 
song by C. Dibdin, died a.p. 1814. | Like many sea-terms, it is mere 
Dutch. Du. houd vast, hold fast. Houd (short form hou) is the imp. 


actor, auctour'; Chaucer, C.T. gor7. [The word does not seem to |'s. of houden, cognate with E. hold. Vast is cognate with E. fas. 
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AVATAR, the descent of a Hindu deity in an incamate form.® 


Sanskrit.) Modem. An English modification of Skt. avatdra, 
descent ; which stands for ava-rri-a, where ava means " down,’ ἐτύ is 


“to pass over,’ and -a is a suffix. 
AVAUNT, begone! (F..<L.) In Shak. Mer. Wives, i. 3. 90, 


&c. Shortened from the F. phrase en avant, forward! on! march! 
The F. avant is from Lat. ab ante, 


See Advance. 


481. 

AVENGE, to take vengeance for an injury. (F..=L.) ‘This 
sinne of ire . . . is wicked will to be auenged by word or by dede;’ 
Chaucer, Pers, Tale, De Ira.—O. F. avengier, to avenge.=O.F. a, 
prefix (Lat. ad, to) ; and vengier, to revenge, take vengeance. Lat. 
uindicare, to lay claim to ; also, to punish, revenge. An older spelling 
is uendicare, which is perhaps connected with uenia, leave, pardon, 
remission; see Peile’s in . to Gk. and Lat. Etymology, and ed., 
If so, I suppose wendicare to have meant ‘to appoint the 
pardon,’ hence, to punish. The Lat, wenia is connected with 
‘Skt. van, to ask ; Fick, i, 208. Dicare is the frequentative of dicere, 
to say; see Vengeance and Diction. Der. aveng-er. 

‘AVENUE, an approach, esp. an alley shaded by trees forming 
the approach to a house. (F.=L.) Spelt advenue in Holland's 
Livy, p. 413, but avenue at p. 657 (R.) = F. avenue, also spelt 
advenue by Cotgrave, and explained by ‘an access, , or entry 
into a place. It is the fem. form of the pp. of the verb avehir or 
advenir (Cotgrave), used in the original sense of ‘to come to.’= Lat. 
aduenire, to come to. Lat. ad; and wenire, to come, cognate with 
E. come, q.¥. 

AVER, to affirm to be true. (F.,<L.) 
203.= F, averer, * to aver, avouch, verif 
Lat. auerare, aduerare, to prove a 
coined word, from Lat. ad, to, anc 
neut, of werus, true. ‘See Vor! r. Der, aver-ment; in Blackstone, 
Comment. Ὁ. iv. ς, 26. 

‘AVERAGE, a proportimate amount. (F.,.<L.) a, The modem 
sense is ‘an amount estimated as a mean proportion of a number of 
different amounts.’ This has been easily developed out of an older 
and original meaning, viz. a proportionate contribution rendered by 
ἃ tenant to the lord of the manor for the service of carrying wheat, 
turf, &c. β. It was used, originally, solely with reference to the 
employment of horses and carts, Later, it meant * a charge for carri- 
age,’ according to the weight and trouble taken. Richardson quotes 
from Spelman to the effect that average meant ‘a partion of work 
done by working beasts (averiis) yoked in carriages or otherwise ; 
also, a upon carriage.’ [His odd translation of averiis by 
* working beasts’ is due to an odd notion of connecting the Low Lat. 
averium with Lat. opera, work ἢ _ y. Average is not in early use in 
E. literature ; it occurs in Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. i. c. 
5. In Blount’s Law Dict. (a. Ὁ. 1691), we find: * Average (Lat. aver- 
‘agium, from averia, i.e..cattle) signifies service which the tenant 
owes the king or other lord, by horse or ox, or by carriage with 
either ; for in ancient charters of priviledges, we find quietum esse de 
In the Register of the Abby of Peterborough (in Bibl. 
is thus explicated ; Averagium, hoc est quod nativi debe- 
rent ex antiqua servitute ducere bladum [to carry wheat} annuatim 
per unum diem de Pillesgate apud Burgum, vel cariare turbas [to 
carry turf] de marisco ad manerium de Pillesgate cum carectis et 
equis suis; Anno 32 Hen. 8,c. 14; and 1 Jacob. cap. 32.’ He adds: 
‘it is used for a contribution that merchants and others do propor 
tionably make towards their losses, who have their goods cast into 
the sea for the safeguard of the ship, or of the goods and lives of 
them in the ship, in time of tempest. And it is so called, because it 
is proportioned after the rate of every man’s average, ot go’ 
carried. In this last sence, it is also used in the Statute 14 Car. 2, 
cap. 27. B, The development of senses is easy, viz. (1) ἃ contri- 
bution towards the work of carrying the lord’s wheat ; (2) ἃ charge 
for carriage ; (3) contribution towards loss of things carried. = 
Low Lat. averagium, * vecturze onus quod tenens domino exsolvit cum 
averiis, seu bobus, equis, plaustris, et curtibus ; (2) detrimentum quod 
in vectura mercibus accidit. His adduntur vecture sumptus et ne- 
cessariz alize impensee ; Ducange.=Low Lat. averivm, ‘omnia que 
quis possidet, F. avoir, fortune ; (1) pecunia ; (2) equi, oves, jumenta, 
cateraque animalia que agriculture inserviunt’ &c.; Ducange.— 
Ὁ... aver, also avoir, (1) to have; (2) as sb., goods, possessions, 
cattle. [For, in this case, the Low Lat. averium is nothing 
the O. F. aver tumed into a Latin word, with the suffix -ium added 


to make it a neuter collective substantive.) = Lat. habere, to have.) 


AVOID. 


4 Τῆς Low Lat. averium was also spelt avere and aver, in accordance 
with the French. Also note, that the Ο. F. aver was so particularly 
used of horses that a horse was called an aver, and we even find in 
Bums, in a poem called‘ A Dream,’ st. 11, the lines: ‘Yet aft a 
ragged cowt’s been known To mak a noble aiver;' see aiver in 
Jamieson’s Scot. Dict., and see Aver, Aver-corn, Averland, Average, 
‘Averpenny, in Halliwell’s Dict. It is surprising that the extremely 
simple etymology of Average is wrongly given by Wedgwood, after 
a correct explanation of Aver and a reference to one of the right 
senses of Average; by Mahn (in Webster's Dict.), who, alter 
correctly referring to Aver] , actually cites the verb to avr, to 
affirm to be true; and by Richardson, who refers to the F. wre, a 
work. ‘The very simplicity of the explanation seems hitherto to have 
secured its rejection; but quite unnecessarily, An average was 
estimated according to the ‘work done by avers,’ i.e. cart-borses ; 
and extended to carriage of goods, by ships. 

AVERT, to tum aside. (Lat.) ‘I averit, I toume away a thyng;* 
Palsgrave, French Dict.—Lat. auertere, to turn away.=Lat. a, short 
form’ of ab, abs, away, from; and wertere, to tum. See Verse. 
Der. (From Lat. auersus, pp. of auertere) averse, Milton, P. L. ii. 763, 
versely, averse-ness, avers-ion. ‘The F. avertir = Lat. aduertere, 
and is therefore a different word. 

AVIARY, a place for keeping birds. (Lat.) ‘For aviaries, I 

‘Bacon, Essay 46; On Gardens.=Lat. auiarium, a 

place for birds; neut. of adj. auiarius, belonging to birds. Lat. auis, 
bird. From the Aryan stem avi, a bird ; whence also, by loss of 
the initia] vowel, Skt. vi, a bird, Zend vi, a bird ; also the Gk. οἱ-ωνόε, 
a large bird, with augmentative suffix. ‘Curtius, Ὁ Fick, i. 503. 

ΑἹ > greediness, eagemess. ΠῚ ΠΟΥ early ase; ia 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674 The pl. avidities is in Boyle's Works, ii. 317. 
[Perhaps immediately from Latin.] =F. avidivé, ‘ greedit 
ousnesse, extreame lust, ardent affection, eager desire ;’ Cotgrave 
(who, it will be seen, has not ‘avidity’ as an English word).= Lat. 
‘acc, auiditatem, from nom. auiditas, eagerness, Lat. auidus, greedy, 
Ror Σ ΣΝ 

7 pursuit, employment, business. (Lat.) Used 
by Dryden (Todd's Johnson} ako ΔῈ Boyle, Occas. Kefecions. 8.3. 
med. 6. Not ἴοι in French, but formed with the common F. 
suffix -tion (Lat. acc, -tionem), from Lat. auocatio, a calling away of 
the attenti ing of the thoughts; hence, a diversion, amuse- 
ment. It is in this sense that Boyle uses it. He sa) In the time 
of health, visits, businesses, cards, and I know not how many other 
vocations, which they justly stile diversions, do succeed one another 
80 thick, that in the day there is no time left for the distracted 
to converse with his own thoughts.” Dryden (in Todd’s Jo! 
of the ‘avocations of business.” β. The word has graduall: 
its meaning from ‘diversions’ to * employments,” 
evidently by confusion with vocations, with which it should never 
have been confused, A false popular notion of the etymology has 
probably assisted in this; the seems to have been mistaken 
for the common F, prefix a- (Lat. ad, to), the Lat. ἃ (=ab) being 
very rare as a prefix, occurring only in this word and avert.= Lat. 
auocare, to call away.— Lat. a, short for ab, abs, away; and wocare, 
to call; from Lat. wox (stem woci-), a voice. See Vocal. 

AVOID, to get out of the way of, to shun. (F,=L.) ΜῈ. 
auoiden (u for v), auoyden. ‘Auoyden, evacuo, devacuo; avoyded, 
evacuatus;’ Promp. Parv. p.19. In M. E, it is generally transitive, 
meaning (1) to empty, (2) to remove, (3) to go away from; but also 
intransitive, meaning (1) to go away, (2) to flee, escape. Of these, 
the true original sense is ‘to empty,’ as in ‘ avoyd thou thi trenchere* 
=empty your plate, Babees Book, p. 23. In Ecclesiasticus, xiii. 6 
(xiii. 5 in A. V.) the Vulgate version has: *Si habes, conuiuet tecum, 
εἰ ewacuabit where the A. V. has: ‘If thou have ΕΝ , he 
will live with thee, yea, he will make thee bare;’ but if hast 
‘He shal lyue with thee and auoide thee aut,’ which is exactly equiva- 
lent to the modern slang ex ion *he will clean you out.’ A. It 
is obvious that the word is closely connected with the adj. void, 
empty as stated in Ε. Miiller. It seems almost incredible that, 
both in Webster and Wedgwood, it is connected with the F. éviter,- 
with which the word cannot, etymologically, have any connection. 
‘The same extraordinary confusion seems to have been a popular 
blunder of long standing, and has no doubt materially inkuenced 
the sense of the word. Cotgrave gives: ‘ Eviter, to avoid, eschew, 
shun, shrink from.’ And Shak,, though he has ‘avoid the house’ 
(Cor, iv. 5, 25), and ‘how may 1 avoic rid of] the wife I chose* 
(Troil. ii. 65), most commonly uses it in the sense of ‘shun’ (Merry 
Wives, ii. ἃ. 289, &c.). In Palsgrave's French Dict., we have: 
‘Never have to do with hym, if thou mayst avoyde him (eschewer or 
euiter),’ 3B. But, as we trace the word still further backwards, this 
confusion disappears, and only the correct use of the word is found. 
‘Chaucer uses only the simple form voiden, and in senses that are all 


AVOIRDUPOIS. 


connected with the adj. void. ©. The prefix σ- is α corruption οὗ 
O.F. ex (Lat. ex, out), as in obask, q.¥.; this prefix was extremely 
common in and Burguy gives the ὦ forms esvuidier, esveudier, to 
empty out, to to dissipate, compounded of es-, prefix, and vsidier, voidier, 
to empty, mak Our E. word, however, follows the Norman 
eee eae to empty, which see in Vie de St. Auban, ed. 
Atkinson, 1. 751.— Lat. ex, out ; and siduare, to empty. Lat. widuus, 
empty. See Void. Der. avoid-able, avoidance. @ In a word, 
avoid =evoid ; just as amend =emend, 

AVOIRDUPOIS, 2 particular way of estimating weights, viz. 
by a pound of 16 oz. (F.=L.) Shak. uses avoirdupots (spelt haber 
depois in old edd.) in 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 277 simply with the sense of 
‘weight.’ Lit. the signification is ‘to have some weight,’ or " having 
some weight.’=F. avoir du pois, to have some weight, to weigh.= 
Lat. and Lat have, whence Ἐς ναί τὶ de illo, of that, of the, wl whence 
F. du; τ t which is weighed out, from peasus, pp. οἱ 
Peadere, to we f The spelling pois is correct ; the word is maizepelt 
poids in mod, F. from a false notion of a connection with Lat. pondus, 


weigh see Brachet. 
A oucs, todeclare, confess. (F.=L.) M.E. avouchen, Gower, 
C.A.i. 295. “Sometimes in the sense ‘to make good,’ ‘ maintain, 
oF ‘answer for it; as in Mach, lic, 120. Grafica bas avouchment 
in the sense of ‘maintenance,’ K. John, an. 14. Formed, in imi 
tation of the older word avow, by prefixing the F. a (Lat. ad, to) 
to the verb vouch; M.E. vouchen, used by Chaucer in the 
wouchen sauf, to vouchsafe, C. T. 11355, 11885. Thus Cotgrave 
gives: ‘“Advoser, to advow, avouch, approve,’ ὅς. The M. E. vouchen 
is from O.F. vocker, to call.=Lat. wocare, to call. Lat, wox (stem 
woci-), a voice. See Vouchsafe and Voice. ¢a- Avouch is quite 
distinct from avow. 


).F. voer, vouer, to make ἃ vow (Low Lat. vorare). =O. 
20, νομ ἢ , mod. F. ναν, a vow. Lat. uofwm, a vow, lit. ‘a thing 
vowed;’ neat. of worus, pp. of wowere, to vow. Sce Vow. Der 
avow-al. —_ @ar Quite unconnected with avouck. 

AWAIT, to wait for. (F.-0.H.G.) In early use. ΜῈ 
awaiten, to wait for; also, to lie in wait for. ‘Me awaiteth οἱ 
people lie in wait for you; Ancren Riwle, p. 174.0. F. mailer, 
‘awaitier, the spelling of O. F. agaiter, agaitier, to lie in wait 
for, watch for ; see gaitier in Burguy, and waiter in Roquefort.=O. χὴ 

@- (Lat. ad); and O, F. waiter, waitier, later gaiter, gaitier (mod. 

gustter), to watch, =O, H. G. wahtan, to watch (mod. G. wachten), 
a verb nck given in Wackemagel’s Handwérterbuch, though waktari, 
watcher, and waka, a watch, are recorded. However, verb is 
a mere formation from the sb. wakéa, a watch, a word cor i 
to O. F. waite, a sentinel, and accurately preserved in the Ἐ. wait, as 
used in the phrase ‘ the Christmas waits.’ Ὁ, H. G. wahhan (mod. G. 
‘swachen), to wake, to be awake; cognate with A. S, wacian, to wake. 
‘Thns waisis a secondary verb, formed from an older verb correspond- 

to E. wake. See Awake. 

[WAKE to rouse from sleep; to cease sleeping. (E.) _InM.E. 
we find both awaken, strong verb, answering to mod. E. awake, 
strong verb; and awakien, a weak verb, which accounts for the 
ptt. Bit and pp. awaked as used by Shakespeare (Timon, ii, 2. 21) and 

‘he latter seems to be obsolete; we will consider only the 
former. ‘Tha awoe Brutus’=then Brutus awoke ‘Layamon, i. 5 
=A.S. dwacan, pt. t. dwde, to awake; Grein, i. 48.—A.S. ἀ-, prefix, 
answering to G. er-, Goth. us-, an intensive pref; and wacan, to 
wake, Grein, if, 635. Sec Wake. Ch Ὁ, cwachen, Ὁ, Οἱ ur 
wakhen, irwachen, weak verb, to awake. Der. awake, adj., as used 
in Milton, ‘ere well awake,’ P. L. i. 334. This was originally a past 
participle, viz. the M.E. awake, short for awaken, A. a ears PP. 
οἵ dwacan, to awake. Similarly, we have broke for broken, bound for 
bounden, and the like, And see below. 

AWAKEN, to awake. (E.) Strictly 


ing, this is an intran- 


sitive verb only, and never used transitively in ea it is 
senses; and it 
» tT 


thus distingui ied from awake, which is used in both 
is different in its ori Ε. 

Beate therwithy' Fla Ὁ σκς : 
Sito awakes rein 46, B. Nave 
thus seen to stand for awake, the ὁ being merely inserted to render the 
word easier to sound ; and the final -n answers to the first in the 
ALS. suffix -nan. In this suffix, the first πὶ is formative, and conspi- 


cious ia both Maeso-Gothic and Scandinavian, in which languages it | 


AWKWARD. 45 


Θ᾿ used to render a verb intransitive or reflexive. Thus the verb awaken 


is radically and essentially intransitive, and only to be so used. 
‘Shakespeare misuses it more than once ; Meas. for Meas. iv. 2.119; 
Tam, Shrew, ¥. 2. 42; Cor. ¥. 1. 23. 

AWARD, to adjudge, determine. (F.,=O.H.G.) ‘Thus I 
awarde’= thas I decide, Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 13617.=0.F. eswardeir, old 
spelling of O. F. esgardeir, to examine, to adjudge after examination 
see garder in Burgu: τεῦ, =O. F. prefix ε:-, modified from Lat. ex, out; 

ld spelling of garder, to observe, regard, guard. 
[The word is thus a hybrid ; for, while the prefix is Latin, the rest 
0} H.G.]=0.H.G. warten, sometimes warden, to regard, look at, 
guard. =O. H. G. warta, a watching, guarding ; wart, warto, a 

=O. H. G. warjan (M. H.G. wern, weren), to protect ; O. H.G. wara, 
heed, care. 4 Goth. warjan, to bid beware; from adj. wars, wary. 
_ ‘Ward, Wary.<4«/ WAR, to protect; Fick, i, 2411, See 

low. 

AWARE, adj, informed of, in a watchful state. (E.) In this 
particular word, the prefix a- has a very unusual origin; it is a cor 
ruption of M. E. prefix ἐς, or y-, which again is a corruption of Α. 8. 
ge. The ling aware occurs in Early Eng. Poems, ed. Furnivall, 
P. 16, 1. 9, but is very rare, the usual spelling being’ iwar, ywar, or 
iwer; see Layamon, Il. 5781, 7261; Ancren Riwle, p. 104; Owl 
and Nightingale, 1. 147;  P. "Plowman, B. i. 42; Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 168, 1. 11; Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 100.—A.S, gewer, aware; 
ἃ form not recorded, but the addition of A.S. ge as ἃ prefix to 
a word is as common as possible, and makes no appreciable dif- 
ference ; moreover, the verb δι gewerian, to protect, is recorded in a 

joss ; see Leo, A.S. Glossar, col. 1g, 1. 31. Gewar is thus equiva- 
τ to wer, aware, cautious, Grein, }. 649; where we find ‘wes thu 
wer’=be thou aware, Cf. also G. gewakr werden, to be aware; 
where gewakr is from O. H. G. giwar, from the prefix gi- (Α. 5. ge) 
and war, cognate with A. S. wer.—4/WAR, to protect ; whence also 

Gk. ὁράω, I see, ὥρα, care, protection, Lat. wereri, to respect, revere, 
fear. Curtius, i. 432; Fick, iii. ago. 

AWAY, out of the way, absent. i) ‘The 
way,’ though now often used as if it meant ‘ of (or out of) the way.’ 
To ‘g go avy | meant ‘to go on one’s way.’ M. E. awei, owei, O. Eng. 
Honlies, ed. Morris, p. 21; spelt oway in Hampole, Pricke of Con- 
science, 2269..-- Α. 8. onweg, away, Grein, i. 354; from A.S. on, on, 
and weg, way. See Way. It was sometimes spelt dw weg, Gre Gren, i: i. 
473 but the prefix d- is probably the same, the a being length 
to compensate for the loss of m in an, another form of on. 

AWE, fear, dread. (E.) Μ. Ε. asé, aghé, aw2, properly a dissyl- 
labic word; Ormulum, 7185. Another form is M. E. δὲ, eghé, eyé, 
also dissyllabic, Ormulum, 4481. The former goes with A.S. éga, 
fear, the Hatter vith, A.S. ege, fear. Both words occur in the same 
passage : bed edwer ege and dga ofer ealle nitenu’=and let 
the fear of you joan the dreadlos you be over all animals, Gen. ix. a. 
Both can be referred toa common stem agi-, awe, dread, + Icel. agi, 
‘awe, terror. 4 Dan. ave, 
Goth, agis, fear, + Irish and Gael. eaghal, fear, terror. + 
Gk. Axor, angui ion. + Lat. angor, choking, anguish. 4 Skt. 
agha, sin.» q/AGH, to choke. See Curtius, i. 2343 Fick, i. 9. 
Der. awful, awfully, aw-ful-ness, From the same root we have 
anguish, anxious, anger, &c. @ The final ¢ in awe, now quite un- 

7, Tecords fact that the word was once dissyllabic, 
YARD, clumsy. (Hybrid ; Scand. and E.) ἃ. The modern 
soe of" clumsy’ ‘is seldom found in old authors; though it means 
this or something very near it in ‘ridiculous and awkward action ;* 

Shak. Troil. i. 3, 149. We also find : *’tis no sinister nor no awkward 
claim,’ Hen. V, ii. 4. 85; and agnin, “by awkward wind,’ i.e. by an 
adverse wind, 2 Hen. V) . 83; and again, * awkward casualties,’ 
i.e. adverse chances, Pe Β. In tracing the word back- 
wards, its use as an adjective disappears; it was, originally, an ad- 
verb, like forward, ‘achward, onward. lis sense was” transversely,” 
ὁ sideways,’ especially used with regard to a back-handed stroke with 
asword. ‘As he glaid by, awkwart he couth him ta’=as he glided 
by, he took him a back-handed stroke; Wallace, iii, 175. * The world 
thai all awkeward sett’ = they turn the world topsy-turvy, Hampole, 
Pricke of Conscience, 1541. γ. The'suffix ward, as in onward, 
‘forward, means * in the direction of,’ ‘ towards,’ like the cognate Lat. 
wersut, “The prefix awk is the M. Ἐ, awk, auk, adj. signifying * con- 
trary, hence ‘wrong.’ ‘Awke or angry, contrarius, bilosus, Per. 
versus, Awke or wronge, sinister. Awiely or wrawely (angrily), 
perverse, contrarie, bilose;” Prompt. Parv. p. 18, Aub is ἃ contraction 
of Icel. afig- oF δήφ-, like hawk from A.S. hafoc.— Icel. δεν, ἄνα, 
afigr, often contracted to dfgu, dfgir in old writers, adj. farming the 
‘wrong way, back foremost ; as in ‘dfgum vipnum,’ with the butt- 
end of a wea vid hendi 6fgri,’ with the back of the hand; see 
examples in Cleasby and Vigfusson,” δι Here ὃν stands for af, from ; 


per sense is ‘on the 


and ~ug- isa suffix. Cognate forms appear in O. Sax. avub, perverse, 


check, control, restraint ; ave, to control. + - 


Φ 
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AZIMUTH. 


evil (from af, from, and suffix uh) ; in O.H.G. apuk, M.H.G. ebick, ὃ mattock, trowel. 4 Gk. ἀξίνη, an axe.-+ Russ, ose. Origin uncertain j 


tured away, perverse, evil (from Ὁ. H. Ὁ. ap=G. αὐ, off, from, and 
suffix -uh); ‘and in O. Skt. ἀράν or apdich, tumed away, cited by 
Fick, i. 17, and derived from apa, off, away, and aick, to bend, of 
which the original form must have been ant, or (without the nasal) ab. 
«. The Skt. form explains the word awk as meaning ‘bent away,’ 
from Aryan APA, away, and AK, to bend; whence the sense of 
awkward was originally * bent-away-ward,’ hence back-handed, per- 
vere. The root ANK occurs in ΕἾ axckor, 4. ν. Det. awkwardly, 
ewkward-ness. 


καὶ! as ἃ pro' } 

fall form's awe, cited trom Alfie's Glossary 

AS, Diet + Icel. alr, an awl. + O. H. G. dla, M. 

+5) . Cf. Skt. arpaya, 

ἈΝ, beard of com or δὲ gras. 
wulari 


"4 Swed. agn, only in pl. aenar, 
husks, + Goth. τ ΜΉΝ 17.40. H. G. agana, Μ. H.G. 
agers, agen, chafl. Cf. Lat aru, gen. aeris,chaf, sk of com; Gk. 
ἔχυρον, chaff, husk of com, β. The letter-changes are rather con 
fused. ‘The Low German forms are from ἃ primitive akana, preserved 
Here ah- answers to Lat. ac-, by rule, and the root is 


es, i. 


in Gothic. 
clearly AK, to pierce, hence, sharp, which appears in several other 
words, €.g. acute, acumen, ac-me; the syllables -ana are a mere 
suffix, equivalent to common E. dimin, en, as seen in δέμεν. Thus 
aun stands for abana, i.e. alittle sharp thing, In some parts 
of England (¢. g. Essex) beards of barley are called ails; here ail is 
from ἃ. 5. egla, σία, α beard of com, a prickle, mote, Luke, vi. 41, 
42. This stands, ina similar manner, for aka, with a like meaning 
of ‘a little sharp thing,’ the suffix being here equivalent to the com- 
mon E, dimin, ~el, as in kernel, a little com. Hence awn and aif 
τ ee differ in the suffixes ; the stem αἷς is the same. 


ex] 
to wok, Ἢ 
2 Hea. 1V, iv. 3. 


"he fell ow sleep’ is similar in construction. 
AWRY, obliquely, distortedly, sideways. (E.) In Shak. Tam. 
Shr. iv. 1.150, M.E. awrie (better awry), Romaunt of the Rose, 

wry is properly an adverb, and compounded of on and wry ; 
εἶ abed, asleep, ὅς. _‘ Owthir all evin, or on wry’ =cither all even 
awry ;’ Barbour’s Bruce, 4. 4-705. ‘The lit. sense is ‘on the twist ;* 
and thus wry is, in this phrase, though no instance of its use as 
a sb, occurs elsewhere. We may conclude that it is the adj. wry (cf. 
* wry nose,’ ‘ wry neck") used substantively to form the phrase. The 
adj. wry is not in very early use, and is merely developed from the 
Μ᾿ Ε. verb wryen or wrien, to twist, now obsolete but once common, 
In Chaucer, C. T. 3283, most MSS. read: ‘And with her heed she 
soryed fast away ;’ where Tyrwhitt prints writhed, which is not the 
same word, though related to it. M. E. wrien, to twist, is the 
A.S. wrigian, to tend to, work towards, strive, Grein, ii. 4713. Cf 
‘swa ded πεῖς gescealt, wriga® wip his gecyndes’ = so does every crea 
ture, it wries (i.e. tends) aware its kind; Boethius, b. iii. met. 2 
(©. 28). The diminutive of the verb wry, to tend, twist, is wriggle. 
Cf. Du. wrikken, wriggelen, to move about, Swed. vricka, to turn to 
and Af Dan. orikke, to wriggle ; Skt. vrij, orig. to bend, twist. See 


“ize, AX, an implement for cutting trees. (E.) .M.E. ax, eax, 

ex; also axe, exe. Spelt ax, Havelok, 1894; Layamon, i. 196.—A.S. 
eax, ax, In Luke, iii. 9, the A. 5. version has ax, where the North- 
umbrian glosses have the fuller forms acasa, acase. ++ Icel. 6x, di. + 
Swed. yxa. + Dan. dxe, 4 Goth. akwisi. 4+ ὦ, H. G. acchus, M. H.G. 
ackes, mod. G, axt (with excrescent ὃ). -+ Lat. ascia (for acsia), an axe, 


perhaps from a root AKS, an extended form of #/AK, to pierce ; cf, 
Gk. ὀξύ, sharp. And see Adze, 

AXIOM, scclfevident truth. (Gk.) In Burton, Anat. of Melan. 
ed. 187. iG; and in Locke, On the Homan Understanding, be 
ἦν. ce. ye ἕωμα, gen. ἀξιώματον, wi ,, resolve, de- 
Shion’ in cainee that whic is assumed as the bani of demonstra- 
tion, an assumption, Gk, ἀξιῴω, I deem worthy, esteem, = Gk. dec, 
worthy, lit. ‘weighing as much as.’= Gk, ἄγειν, to lead, drive, also 
“to weigh as much.’=4/AG, to drive. See Agent. Der. From 
the stem ἀξιωματ-, axiomatic, axiomat-ic-al, axiomat-ic-al-ly. 

AXIS, the axle on which a body revolves. (Lat.) In Fone Essay 
on Man, iii. 313. In earlieswriters, the word used is generally axle, 
or axletree, as in Marlowe's Faustus, A. ii. sc. 2. Lat. axis, an δ ale: 
tree, axis. + Gk. ἄξων, an axle. + Skt. abska, an axle, wheel, cart. + 
O.H.G. aksa, G, ackse, an axle. 4 Α. 8. eax, an axle; Grein, i. 250. 
(Curtius, i i. 479, considers the Gk, stem af- as ἃ secon: 

"AD, to drive. Benfey likewise connects Skt. alsha, wi 
rive. drive | WAG. to drive. Der. axial. @a Aale is the diminutive 
form, but a native word ; see Axle. 
the axis on which. a wheel tums. (E.) Μ.Ε. axel, 
exel, which is common in the compound axeltree; the latter is 
in Gower, C. A. i. 320, and see Prompt. Parv. p.19. The simple 
word axel generally means ‘ shoulder’ in early writers. ‘ He hit berd 
on his eaxlus '= he bears it on his shoulders; O. . Homilies, ed. 
Morzis, p. 145. ‘On his exle’m on his shoulder; Layamon, i. 96. 

Α. 5. εαχὶ, the shoulder, Grein, i. 250. + Icel. dal, the shoulder-joint ; 
Seull, an axis, + Swed. and Dap. axel, a shoulder, axle, axle-tree. + 
O.H.G. aksala, G. achsel, the shSulder ; O.H.G. ahsa, G. ackse, an axis, 
axle. + Lat. axta, only used in the contracted form dle, a shoulder. 
joint, & wing. B. the change in signification from ‘shoulder’ 
to ‘axis’ was no abet due to confusion with the Old F. aisset, essel, 
mod. F, essiew, from Lat. axiculus, a small axle-tree. But this did not 
affect the etymology. γ. The Swed, and Dan. forms for * shoulder’ 
and ‘axle’ are alike, and the 0. H.G. ahsada, the shoulder, is a mere 
diminutive of O.H. G. aksa, axis, just as the Lat. ala (i.e. axa) is 
ἃ diminutive of the Lat. axis. The explanation is, no doubt, the old 
one, viz. that the shoulder-joint is the axis on which the arm tums. 
Hence the root is AG, to drive. See Axis. Der. axle-tree, where tree 
has its old meaning of ‘block,’ or " piece of wood,’ 

ay! interjection of surprise. (E.) Probably distinct from aye, 

3 see below. M.E. ey, interjection. ‘Why ryse ye so rath? ey! 
jen'cite;’ Chaucer, Οἱ Ἐν 3766; cf. 1. 10165. Moailied, confu- 
sion with O.F. ay (in aymi) from Α. 8. ed, inter). signif yl? 
chiefly used in the compound edid, compounded of ed, ay, Mind 1d, lo, 
look. β. There has also probably been confusion with the O. F. kéf 
in the com compound ik Aélas, alas. It is hardly ible to give a clear ac- 
count of the origin of ay! and ek! nor is it of much consequence. 
‘The Lowland Scotch heck! corresponds to A. S. hig! used to trans- 
late Lat. of in Alfric’s Colloquy.. @ The phrase ‘ay me!’ is cere 
tainly French, viz. the O.F. aymi, ah! for me; Barguy. Cf. Ital. 
ahimé, alas for me! Span. ay di mi! alas for me! ‘Gk. ke ola, woe's me 
See also Ah! 

AY, AYE, yea, ΝΗ (E.) In Shak. frequently; Temp. i. 2. 268, 
&c.; always spelt J in old editions. The use of the word in this 
form and with this sense is not found in early authors, We may 
conclude that aye is but a corruption of yea. See Yea. The cor- 

wi was probably due to confusion with the interjection ay! 

ich is perhaps a different word. See above, 

VB, adv., ever, always. (Scand.) Τα phr. ‘for ay’ occurs in 
Ieamend Sewn Lise in Ritson’s Met. Romances, vol ealso 
find “ἀν withouten ende,’ Li Beaus Disconus, l. 531, in Ritson’s M. 
vol. ii, [Also ‘a buten ende,’ Ancren Riwle, p. 396; where a= AS. d.] 
=lcel, ci, ever. + A.S. d, aye, ever, always; Grein, i, 11; used in 
various phrases, such as ὦ fort, d om worlda for®, ἀ (ὁ worulde, &c. 
Te also apy pears in the longer forms dwa, dwo, Grein, i. 46, of which 
d is merely ἃ contraction. It is an adverbial use of ἃ substantive 
which mesot “a long time,’ as shewn by the Gothic. 4 Goth. aim, 
ever; an adverb formed from the sb. aiws, time, an = long 
period, eternity, Luke, i. 70. Cf. Lat. euwm, an age; ΟἹ alsw, a8 an 
age, αἰεί, dei, ever, always, aye; Skt. eva, course, conduct. Age. 

;IMUTH, an arc of the horizon intercepted between the meri- 
dian of the place and a vertical circle passing through any celestial 
body. (Arabic.) Briefly, azimuthal circles are great circles Passing 
through the zenith; whereas circles of declination pass through the 
folr.'s These same strikes (strokes) oF dinisiouys ben cleped (called) 
‘Azymutkz ; and they deuyden the Orisonte of (Min astrelabie in 24 
deuisiouns ;’ Chaucer, tr. on Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, pt. i. sect. 19. 
Property, azimuth is a plural form, being equivalent to Arabic as 

‘e. ways, or points (or quarters) of the horizon; from αἱ 
Soma, sing, the way, or point or quarter of the horizon; cf. Arab, 


e 


AZOTE. 


samt, ἃ road, way, quarter, direction τ᾿ Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 360. 
From the same Arabic word is derived the E. zenith. See Zenith. 

nitrogen. (Gk.) Modem. So called because destructive 
to animal life.—Gk. ἄς, negative prefix; and (erués, fit for pre- 
serving life. = Gk. (άω, Tlive. ‘The Gk. ζάω stands for διάω, and its 
most natural derivation is from the root ei, Zend ji, to lives’ Curtius, 
ii. 96. So in Fick, i. 74, who gives ψ' GI, and derivatives. From 
the same root we have Gk. βίου, life, Lat. uiuere, to live; also E. 
δι vivid, vital, &c.; as also z00-logy. Cf. Skt. λέν, to live. See 


‘AZUBE, adj, ofa light biuecolour. (Arabic:) M. E. aswr Joseph 
of Arimathie, ed. Skeat, 1. 194, 198. ‘Clad in asure;” Chaucer, 
‘Queen Anelida, 1. 233.-- Ὁ. F. azur, azure® a corrupted form, standing 
for Jazxr. ‘The initial 1 seems to have been mistaken for the defi 
article, as if the word were Pazur; we see the opposite change in 
F. lierre, ivy, a corruption of Phierre, from Lat. kedera, ivy.= Lo 
‘Lat. lazur, an azure-coloured stone, known also as lapis lazuli 

the coloar itself. = Arabic Idjward, apis lazuli, azure; Palmer's Pers. 
Dict. col. 509. Der. azur-ed. 


5 


B. 


BAA, to bleat like a sheep. (E.) Chapman uses baaing in his tr. 
oH Homer, Iliad, bk. i 463; see quotation in Richardson 

Shak. has the verb toa, Cor, ii, 1. 12, and the sb. baa, 2 Gent. i. 
΄- red ‘An imitative word, and may be considered as English. Cf. 
Ge δᾶ, the lowing of st 


verb means cota a 


of a child ‘0 ope 

babble-ment, 5, Seite, ΑΑΥ Acts, wk τὸ 
‘an infant. (C.) M.E. babe, Gower, C. A. i. 290; bab, 
Myst p.1493 the fal form being baton, Ancren iwle, p. 
234; and even Levins has: “Babbon, pupus, 163.12, Welsh, Gaelic, 
Ἰλδι, Cornish, Saban. 4 Manx bob, baban, a babe, child, “This is ἃ 
mutation of maban, dimin. of ma8, a son; but [also] used primarily in 
Comish and Welsh, as is the case in other instances;’ Lexicon 
Como-Britannicum, by R. Williams, W. mdb, a son, + Gael., Irish, 
and Manx mac, a son, the young of any animal, [The forms mab 
and ma are modifications of Early Welsh mays, son 3 Raye ee 


on Welsh Philology, pp. 23, 419.]4-Goth. maz: 
Ὁ Fick, ποῦ oe q ἀραιὰ of τοὺς being 


tine sound ba, it has been modified from : 
ly by infantine influences. Βαδν is ἃ diminutive form; like 
Jassie from lass. . bab-y, baby-ish, baby-hood. 

BABOON, a large ape. (F. or Low Tat) Probably borrowed, 
in its present form, from F. babouin, The form bavian in the Two 
Noble Kinsmen, is Du, baviean. Other 5] lings, babion, babian, 
may be modifications of M. E. babewine ; Mandevilie's Travels, ed. 
Haliwell, P. 210; Prompt. Parv. p. 20. ‘The last is from Low Lat. 

“In an English inventory of 1295, in Ducange, we read 

B. V...cam pede quadrato stante super quatuor paruos 

b ” and the verb b Sebuinare signified, in e 13th century, to 

τ ¢ figures in ῃ et. Remoter origin unknown. 
"BACCHANAL, -A'L, a worshipper of Bacchus, en ae Properly, 
an adjective. ‘Unto whom [Bacchus] was yearely celebrated the feast 
bocehanal ;᾿ Nicolls, Thucydides, p. 50 (R.) The Egyptian Baccha- 
als,’ i.e. revels, Shak. Ant. ii. 7.110. ‘The tipsy Bacchanals,’ i.e. 
tevellers, Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 48.—Lat. Bahan, adj., devoted to 
Bacchus, =Lat. Bacchus, the god of wine.=Gk. Βάκχοει, the god of 
wine; also spelt “Iaxxos, and said to be so named from the shouting 
of worshippers at his festival. = Gk. ἰάχειν, to shout ; a verb apparently 
formed by onomatopcria, to express an interjectional lax! Der. 


Bacchanal-ian. 
L.)_M.E. backeler, Chaucer, 
28, 453.0. F. backeler.— Low 
iginally a cow-herd ; from baccalia, 
aherd of covey w from Baceo, cow, a Low Lat. form of wacee 
Gnchet). [Ch Ἐν from Lat. ueruex.] Lat. uacea is the Skt. 
cow; which Fick interprets as ‘the lowing animal ;" cf, Skt. 
wan to = WAK, to speak; Fick, i. 204. Der. bachelor- 
satis ne 


The usual derivation, from W. bach, little, is unsupported, 
‘a bad guess. 


BADINAGE. 47 
gaye of the body. (E.)_M.E. bak, Α. 5, bee (in common 


BACK, a 
use). Ὁ ee 
198. bon, 
bite (P. Plowman, B a, acward, backward (Layamon, ii. 578), 
Der. backbite, back-bit-er, back-bit-ing, backbone, back-side, backslide, 
back-slid-er, back-slid-ing, bach-ward, backwards, back-ward-ness, 

BACKGAMMON, a kind of game. (Danish?) Spelt baggamon 
in Howell's Letters, ii. 66 (Todd’s Johnson). A quotation from 
Swift in the same dict. has the spelling backgammon, It is backgame 
mon in Butler's Hudibras, c. iii. pt. 2; ed. Bell, ii. 163. The game 
seems to have been much the same as that formerly called ‘tables.’ 
B. Origin unknown. Mr. Wedgwood guesses it to it to mean ‘ tray-game,” 
i.e. game played on a tray or cf. Dan. bakke, a tray (seo 

), and gammen, game. In any case, we may be sure that 
the latter part of the word signifies ‘game,’ and is nothing but the 
very common M.E. word gamen, a game. See Game; and see 
Blot.  Α common etymology is from W. bach, little, and 
cammon, a conflict, given in Todd’s Johnson; but, in Welsh, the 
more usual position of the adjective is after its substantive. It is 
‘a worthless guess. 

BACON, swine's flesh for eating. (F..=0.G.) M.E. 
bacon, Chaucer, C. T. 5799.-- Ὁ. F. bacon. Low Lat. acc. baconem, 
from nom, baco; from a Teutonic source.<O. Du. baken, bacog 
(Oudemans).=O, Du. bak, a pig (Oudemans). Cf. Μ. Η. G. backe, 
O.H.G. pacho, pahko, a flitch of bacon. 

BAD, evil, wicked. (C.?) M. E. bad, badde; Chaucer has badder, 
i.e. worse, C. T. 10538. Not in use much earlier in English, Rob, 
of Gloue. μας bode, evil p. 108, 1.17; and this is perhaps the earliest 
instance. . The word bas hitherto remained unaccounted for; itis 
clear that the G. bdse, Du. boas, bad, evil, is too unlike it to hel) 

The Pers, bad, wicked, has a remarkable resemblance to the 
word, but can hardly have been known to Rob. ofGlouc. γ. I thinl 
we may rather account for it by supposing it to be Celtic. The 
Comish bad, foolish, stupid, insane, occurs in the miracle-play of the 
Resurrectio’ Domini, ll. 1776, 1886 (fifteenth century). Xt 
Williams says: ‘this word is not extant in this sense in Welsh, but 
is preserved in the Armoric bad, stupidity.’ He might have added 
that it is plainly the Gael. baodk, vain, giddy, foolish, simple ; baoth, 
foolish, stupid, profane, wicked, wild, careless ; with numerous deriv- 
ives, such as baoth-bheus, immorality, misbehaviour. This account 
seems sufficient. δ, May we go so far as to connect the word 
further with the Lat. ped-us*, bad, = posed by Corssen to be the 
root of Lat. peior (ped-ior), wors ssimus (ped-timus), worst? 
If 60, the root Sis PAD, to fall. «ἡ ¢ nearest Teutonic form is 
the Goth. bauths, deaf, dumb, insipid (said of salt); but I see no 
clear proof that E, bad is connected with it. On the contrary, the 
Goth. bautks, deaf, is obviously the Gael. bothar, deaf; and Fick 
(i. 156) also cites Skt. badhira, deaf, from 4/ BHADH, to bind. Der. 
bad-ly, bad-ness. The words worse, worst, are from a different root. 

(BADGE, snek of distinction (Low Lat το. Low G.) 
in Spenser, ΠΗ τοιηρί. Parv. Bage, or bagge, 
or badge, of armys, banidium.’=Low Lat. bagea, bagia, " signom, 
insigne quoddam ;’ Ducange.=Low Lat. baga, αὶ ring, collar 
the neck (and prob, omament), a word of O. Low G. origin; asis aid 
by comparison with O. Saxon bég (also spelt bdg), a ring ; sce bég-gebe 
in gloss. to Heliand, ed. Heyne. ‘This word is cognate with AS. 
Ἢ ring, omament.=4/ BHUGH, to bow, bend ; see Fick, i. 1623 


i 

‘BADGER, the name of an animal. (F.,=L.) Spelt bageard in 
Sir Τ᾿ More, Works, p.1183g3 but the final d is there excrescent. 
α. In M.E., the animal had three familiar names, viz, the brock, the 
gray, and the bawson, but does not seem to have been generally called 
the badger. β. The name is ἃ sort of nickname, the true sense 
of M.E. badger or bager being a ‘dealer in com;’ and it was, was, pee 
sumably, jocularly transferred to the animal because it either fe 

was supposed to feed, upon com. This fanciful origin is verified by 
the fact that the animal was similarly named blaireaw in French, from 
the F. δὲ, com; see blaireau in Bracket. γ. The M. E. badger stands 
for bladger, rar te: τς ἼΔΕ ΝΞ pie} romunciation, 
asin aberlipped (P. Plowman, 190) com Wabyrly ppyd 
(Digby Mysteries, p. 107).=0. F. Bader explained b by Cotgrave 

‘a merchant, or ingrosser of com. w Lat. bladarivs, a seller of 
com.=Low Lat. bladum, com; & oateucton of abladum, abladium, 
used to denote ‘com that has been carried,’ ‘corn gathered in ;’ 
these words being’ corruptions of Lat, ablatum, which was likewise 
used, at a late period, to denote ‘carried com.’= Lat. ablatum, neut. 
of ablatus, carried away.—Lat. ab; and Jatus, borne, carried; a cor- 
ofan older: form dlatus, pp. of an old verb tao, 1 lift.=«/TAL, 
Fick, i. 


0 i 
‘GADIN AGE esting talk. (F,=L.) Modern, and mere French ; 


F, badinge,jsig tal, '=F. badiner, to jest.= Prov. badiner, to jest 


48 BAFFLE, 


(Brachet), A secondary form from Prov, bader, to gapes see Bayer in® 
ville, 


Lat. badare, to gape ; used by Isidore of "Probably 
an pepe Word; from the syllable ba, denoting the opening of the 
mouth. Cf. babble, BA 
BAFFLE, to foil, disgrace. (M. E.,=Icel.) The history of the 
word is recorded by Hall, Chron. Henry VIII, anno 5. Richardson 
wuotes the passage to shew that ἐο baffull is ‘a great reproach among 
the Seottes!and is used when a man is openly peviured, and then th 
make of him an image paynted reuersed, with hys heles vpwarde, wi 
his name, wondering, oryeng enge, and blowing out of [i.e. at) hym with 
homes, in the moost despitefull manner they can.’ ‘word is 
clearly ἃ corruption of Lowland Scotch bauchle, to treat contemptu- 
ously; see the poem of Wallace, ed, Jamieson, viii. 724. For change 
ofch to ff, cf. tough, rough, &c. }. Bauchle is a verb, formed by sufix 
-le, from adj. bauch, tasteless, abashed, jaded, &c. This was probably 
borrowed from Icel. bdgr, uneasy, poor, of the related sb. bigr, a 
struggle; from which is formed, in Icelandic, the vb. begja, to push, 
or metaphorically, to treat one ‘harshly, distress one, or, in a word, 
to baffle.  @ Fick ({ii. 198) gives a theoretical Teutonic form béga, 
dgr, a struggle; M.H.G. bdgen, O.H.G. 
to strive, to brawl; O. Sax. ddg, boasting. 
a flexible case. (E.) M.E. bagge, P. Plowman, B. prol. 41; 
168.0. Northumbrian Eng. met-balig (Lindisfame 
i.e. meat-bag (Rushworth MS,), a translation of Lat. 
35. + Goth. balgs, a wine-skin. 4G. balg, a skin. 
[t is often considered as a Celtic word, but it is really a word common 
to the Celtic and Teutonic branches, and connecting the two. Cf. 
Gaelic balg, sometimes bag, of which Macleod and Dewar say that it 
is ‘a common Celtic vocable.’ γ. The M. E. form is doubtless due 
to the influence of Icel. baggi, a ag, formed from balgi by the 
assimilation so common in Icelandic. The older form is clearly balg-, 
from the root appearing in bulge. Bag is a doublet of 
νι; and the Pl. ‘bags is Η͂ doubles of blows, qv. Der. bag, 
aucer, C. T. 567), bag-piper. 
Gai ee ae a game. (atay A modem word. 
=F. bagatelle, a trifle; introduced in the 76th cent. from Ital. bagat- 
tella,a trifle (Brachet). — Diez thinks it is from the same root as 


strife, to account for Icel, 


PKG 


Ancren Riwle, p. 


rasse, & chamber- 
mai oe Syoman, Cl, Ital, Fogenia worthless woman. β. Etym. 
a νῷ Perhaps originally a camp-follower; and derived from 
Ὁ. F. bague, a bundle, of Celtic origin ; see above. 

BALL, security; to secure. (F.,—Lat.) Shak. has both sb. and 
verb; Meas. iii. 2.77, 85. α. Bail as a verb is the O. F. bailler, 
introduced as a law-term.=<O.F. bailler, to keep in custody.— Lat, 
baiulare, to carry about or take e of a child.=Lat. baiilus, a 
porter, a cirrier. Root obscure. Bail as a substantive is the 
Ὁ. F. bail, an administrator, curator; whence ‘to be bail.’ Lat. 
baiulus, as above. 

BAILIFF, a deputy, one entrusted with control. (F..<L.) 
‘Chaucer has bailif; Prol. 603.0. F. baillif (Cotgrave); written as 
baillivus or ballivus in Low Latin.=O. F, bailler, to keep in custody. 
See above. 

BAILIWIOK, the jurisdiction of « bilif. (F. and E.) Fabyan 
speaks of ‘the office of ballywycke;" Rich. II, an. 1377. A hybrid 
word ; from Ὁ. F, baillie, and M. E. wick, A.S. wic, a 
village, dwelling, station, as in North-wick, now Norwich. No 
derivation can be clearer, though Wedgwood questions it. See 
@r The A.S. wie is not an original word, being merely borrowed 
from Lat. uicus, a village, as shewn by the exact correspondence of 
form. It is cognate with Gk. olxor, a house. Perhaps from ψ WIK, 
to bind, enclose ; whence Lat. uincire ; Fick, i. 784. 

BAILS, small sticks used in the game of cricket. (F..<L.?) The 
history of the word is obscure. Roquefort gives O.. bailles, in the 
sense of barricade, palisade, with a quotation from Froissart : ‘Il fit 
charpenter des bailles et les asseoir au travers de la rue;’ which I 
ΕΝ se to mean, he caused sticks to be cut and set across the street. 

ips from Lat, baculus, a stick, rod, used in many senses; cf. 


jase, 


o Mine is such a drench of balderdash;’ Beaum. and Fletcher, 


BALDERDASH. 


δαϊποπ, a gag, from Lat. baculonem, a deriv. of baculus (Brachet). 
But the history of the word remains dark. 

BAIRN, a child. (E.) Μ. Ε. barn, P. Plowman, A. ii. 3.—A.S. 
bearn, Grein, i. 103. 4 Icel. barn, a child. 4 Swed. and ‘Dan'barn. + 
Goth. barn. + Skt. bhriina, an embryo; bharna, ἃ child. —4/ BHAR, 
to bear. See Bear. 

ATT, to make to bite. (Scand.) ME, baiten, to feed, Chaucer, 
Troilus, i, 192. ‘And shoten on him, so don on bere Dx ;, that 
wolden him to-tere, Thanne men doth the bere beyfe’=and rushed 
upon him like dogs at a bear, that would tear him in twain, when 
people cause the bear to be baited; Havelok, 1838. Tobaita bearis 
to make the dogs bite him. To bait a horse is to make him eat.— 
Icel. beita, to make to bite, the causal of Icel. bisa, to bite. See Bite. 
Der. bait, sb., i.e. an enticement to bite. 

BAIZE, a coarse woollen stuff. (F.,=L.) An error for bayes, 
which is plural form ; viz. the pl. of the F. Baye. F. *aye, α lie, 
fib,...a cozening trick, or tale; also, a berry; also, the cloth 
called ‘Bayes,’ &c.; Cotgrave; cf. F. bai, ‘bay-coloured. 8. That 
the -ze is no part of the original word, and that the word is 
closely connected with bay, i.e. bay-coloured, reddish brown, is 
clear by comparison. Cf. Du, baai, baize; Swed. boi, bays, baize 
(Tauchnitz) ; Dan. bai, baize. Also Span. bayo, bay, bayeta, baize ; 
Ital. bajo, bay, chesnut-coloured; bajetta, baize. ‘See Bay (1). 
ow Hécart cited by Wedgwood, guessed it to be named from its 

being ng ἀγκά with ‘graines d'Avignon;’ from F. baie, Lat. bacca, a 

fat note the difference between Bay (1) and Bay (2). 
Pere the Portuguese is the clearest ; it has bao, bay-coloured, 
αἱ 


baeta, baize ; but baga, a berry. 
BAKE, to cook by heat. (Ε) ΜῈ, baken, Chaucer, Prot, 384. 
6; Exod, xii. 30. Ὁ 


ΛΑ 5. bacam, ptt: doe, pp bacen Levit χα 
Du. batken. 4 Icel. baka. + Swed. baka. cf Dan. ‘tage. + 0. 


pachan; M.H.G. bachen; G. backen. + Gk, φώγειν, to roast; see 
ius, i. 382.—/ BHAG, to roast ; te . 687. Not con- 
Skt, pack, which is allied to E. ooh q.¥. So too Rus- 


sian pecke means to ‘cook,’ not ‘bake.’ Der. bal-er, baling, bak- 


"3, bake-house. 
ALANCE, a weighing-machine. (F.,—Lat.)_ Shak. has balance, 

Mile NU Dn 3245 the pl form used by ihim is also balance, 

Merch. iv. 1. 255. lance, Ayenbite of Inwyt, pp. 30, 91.— 


F. balance, τὰ iBliance, τ᾽ ἃ pair of ‘weights or ballances ;* Cot. =Lat. 
‘acc. bilancem, from nom. bilanx, having two scales; see Brachet.= 
Lat. δί-, double (for bis, twice) ; and Janz, a platter, dish, scale of a 
balance; prob. so because of a hollow shape; from the same 
root as Lake. See Fick, i. 748. Der. balance, verb. 

BALCONY, a platform outside a window. (Ital.) Milton has 
balcone's (sic) as a piers ‘Areopagitica, ed. Hales, “The 
penult is long with Sherburne (1618-1703), and with ΩΝ 5 (σας. 
87), and in Cowper’s John Gilpin ; Swift has it short; see Richa 
son;” Hales.=Ital. balcone, an outjutting comer of a house, also 

It balco (Florio). Ital. palco or palcone, a stage, scaffold, slo coxa. 
are Hence Diez well suggests a derivation from Ὁ. H. G. balcko, 
a scaffold, cognate with Eng. balk, a beam, rafter. See 
The term. -one is the usual Ital. augmentative; cf. balloon. Φ4 The 
word has a remarkable resemblance to Pers, Διά κα, ὁ an upper 
chamber, from Pers. bald, upper, and khdna, a house (Palmer, col. 
68,212); but the connection thus suggested is void of foundation, 
and the sense hardly suits. 

BALD, deprived of hair. (0) M.E. balled, ballid, a dissyllable ; 
P. Plowman, Β, xx. 183. Chaucer has: ‘His head was balled, and 
schon as eny glas;’ Prol. 198. The final -d thus stands for -ed, like 
the -ed in spotted, and serves to form an adj. from * The ori~ 

| meaning seems to have been (1) shining (2) white, as a bald- 
fe stag;’ note in Morris's Glossary. A bald-faced stag is one with 
ἃ white streak on its face ; cf. Welsh bal, adj., having a white streak 
on the forehead, said of a horse; bali, whiteness in the forehead of a 
horse. Cf. also Gk. ¢adaxpés, bald-headed ; gaAapés, having a spot 
of white, said of a dog, gadide, white, φαληρόε, shining. Gael. and 
Irish bal or ball, a spot, mark, freckle; whence the adj. ballack, spotted, 
speckled. — Bret. bal, a white mark on an animal's face. 4 Welsh 
bali, whiteness in a horse's forehead. 8. Cf. also Lith. balu, balti, 
to be white; Fick, ii. 422, iii, 208. The root is probably bd, to 
shine; whence also the O. Irish ban, white. See Curtius, i. 369, 370. 
Der. bald-ness (M. E. ballednesse or ballidnesse, Wyclif, Levit. xili. 42), 
bald-head-ed. 

BALDERDASH, poor stuff. (Scand.) Generally used now to 
signify weak talk, , &c, But it is most certain that it 
formerly was used also of adulterated or thin pétations, or of frothy 
water; and, as a verb, to adulterate drink so as to weaken it. ‘It 
is against my freehold, my inheritance, .. To drink such balderdash, ot 
bonny-clabber ;" Ben Jonson, New Inn, Act i; see the whole 


roman's 


BALDRIC. 
Prize, iv. g. * What have you filled us here, balderdash?? Chapman, 
May-day, “Can wine or brandy receive any sanction by being 


balderdashed with two or three sorts of simple waters?’ Mandeville, 
on Hypochoad. Dis. 1730, p. 279 (Todd’s Johnson). β. To dash is, 
in one sense, to mix wine with water (see Webster's Dictionary), and 
this accounts for the latter part of the word. Dash is Scandinavian ; 
and we may therefore look to Scandinavian for the other part of the 
word. We find Dan. balder, noise, clatter; Swed. dial. ballra, to 
bellow. also to prattle, tattle; Icel. baldrast, ‘ballrast, to make a clat- 
‘The Dan. daste is to slap, to fap; and dash is a slap, a dash. 
Hence ‘balderdash was most probably compounded (very like slap-dash) 
to express ἃ hasty or anmeaning noise, a confused sound; whence, 
secondarily, a ‘hodge-podge,’ as in Halliwell; and generally, any 
mixture. Still, if more were known of the word's history, its ety- 
mology would be all the clearer. The Dan. balder has an excrescent 
d; the older form is shewn by Icel. balira-sk, which is from the same 
source at belle, See Bellow and Dash. 
BALDRIC, BALDRICK, 2 girdle, belt. (F.=0. H. G.) 
ME. baudric, bowdrik, Chaucer, Prol. 116 ; bawderyke, Prompt. Parv. 
47. But a form baldric must have co-existed ; Shak, has baldrick, 
Stach Ado, i 1. 244.~0.F. baldric®, a form which must have pre. 
ceded the forms baldre, baldri, given by Burguy:: cf. Low Lat. bald 
ringus in Ducange.=O. H. G. balderick, a girdle; (not given by 
Wackemagel, but cited in Webster, E. Miller, Koch, and others;) 
formed with suffixes -er and ~ik, from O. H. G. balz, palz, a belt, allied 
“BAL (a peckag (F.-M.H.G) ‘Bale of g 
1), a ΜΝ * Bale οἱ 
other lyke, bud one t. Parv. p. 22. lea 3 
as of merchandi ΣΝ Low Lat. bala, a round bundle, pa 
Probably merely an adaptation of M. Ii. Ὁ, balle, a δαὶ! sphere, 
round body. The Swed. bal (as well as F. bale above, which Cot- 
grave gives as a variant of baile) means, likewise, both a ball and a 
bale. See Ball. 


BALE (2), evil. (E.) Shak has baile (1st folio), Cor. i. τ. 166; 
and baleful, Romeo, ii, 3.8. M.E. bale, Havelok, οἷς 335 (and very 
common) ;"balv, Layamon, 1455, 259.-- Α. S. bealu, bealo, balu, 
Grein, i. 101. 4 Icel, bi/, misfortune. + Goth. Sane evil; only in 
comp. balwa-wesei, wickedness, balweins, torment, balwjan, to torment. 
+ 0.H. 6. balo, destruction ; lost in mod. G. The theoretical Tent. 
form is balwa, Fick, iii, 209. @ Fick compares Lat. fallere, but 


this seems to be wrong, as explained in Curtius, i. 466. Der. bale- 
ful, bale-ful-ly, 
BALE (3), to empty water out of a ship. (Dutch?) Not in early 


use. We find : ' having freed our ship thereof (of water] with baling 
Hackluyt’s Voyages, v. ii. pt. ii. p. 109. It means to empty 

means of bails, i.e. buckets, a term borrowed from the Dut 

Danish; more probably the former. = Da, balie, tub; whence balien, 
to bale out (Tauchnitz, Dutch Dict, p. 23). + Dan. balle, ballie, a tub. 
+Swed. balja, a sheath, scabbard; a tub. 4G. balje, a half-tub 
(aautical term); Fhigel’s Dict. B. By comparing this with Swed. 
alg, bal}, ‘sine shell, G. balg, a skin, case, we see that bail is, 


3625; 
ἦα the phr. 


as seen in M. H.G, bar, O. H.G. para, a balk, beam, enclosed field ; 
we Fick, i. 694; Curtius, 5. ν. φάρον. The original idea is ‘a 
thing ee pap vine er a beam spat pl or 5 tench cut in the 
ς᾽ "ξ, ἃ ravine, go; lough, φάρσοι, a piece; 
from the ψ BHAR, to cut, cognate with ch Bae bore, to ere. Ἢ 
idea of ‘ridge’ easily follows from that of trench, as the Plough zh 
causes both at once; in the same way as a dyke means (1) a tren 
and (2) a rampart. See Bar, 
BALK (2), to hinder. (E.) Shak. has balked, Tw. Nt. iii. 2. 26. 
+ Balkyn or ouerskippyn, omitto;" Prompt. Parv. And again, * Balkyn, 
‘or to make ἃ balke in 2 londe, porco;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 22. A balk 
also means a bar, a beam, see above ; and to balk means to bar one’s 
-way, to put a bar or barrier in the way; cf. Icel. baldr, a beam of 
swood, also a piece of wood laid across a door ; also, α fence (Cleasby 
and Vigfusson). ‘The force of the verb is easily understood by 


Fb. ii Lag. 


BALUSTER. 49 


=F. bal, a dance; from O. F. baler, to dance.=Low Lat. 
Ballare, το dance. Gk. βαλλίζειν, to dance; Fick, i 177. Of 
uncertain origin; the connection with Gk. βάλλειν, to throw, is not 
clearly made out. See Ballet, Ballad. 
(2), ἃ spherical body. (F.,.<G.) Μ. Ε, balle, Alisaunder, 
6481; Layamon, ii. 307.=0. Ἐς balle.=M. H. G. balle, O. H. G. 
palli, pallo, a ball, sphere. + Icel. ballr, a ball, globe. The root is 
probably seen in our verb to bulge; see . From the same 
source, ball-oon, ball-ot ; and cf. bole, bowl, bolt, bolster ; boil, bolled, δις. 
BALLAD, a sort ofsong. (F.,=Prov.,=Low Lat.) M.E. balade, 
Gower, C. A. i. 134.=F. ballads, of which Brachet says that it 
‘came, in the 14th century, from the Provencal ballada.’ Ballada 
seems to have meant a dancing song, and is clearly derived from Low 
Lat. (and Ital.) ballare, to dance. See Ball(1). 4 Insome authors 
the form ballat or ballet occurs; in this case, the word follows the 
Ital. spelling ballata, ‘a dancing song,’ from Ital. ballare, to dance. 
Sce Ballats and ballatry in Milton's Areopagitica ; ed. Hales, pp. 8, 24. 
WT, a load to steady a ship’ (Dutch) Ballauing occurs 
5.78; balast or ballast in Hackluyt’s Voyages, i. 
ii. pt = Du. ballast, ballast; ballasten, to ballast. (Many of our 
seacterms are Dutch.) 4 Dan, ballast, ballast ; ballaste, to ballast ; also 
spelt baglast, ΠΩ + Swed. δατίαιε, a corrupted form, the O, Swed. 
being ballast (Ihre). B. The latter syllable is, as all agree, the 
DaDan and Swed, fu, a burden, a word also used in English in 
the phr. ἃ last of herrings ;’ see ‘The former syllable is dis- 
ted ; but, as the Swed. is corrupt, we may rely upon the Danish 
Tons, which shew both the original Baglast and the later frm ballast, 
due to assimilation, The Dan. bag means ‘behind, at the back, in 
the rears’ and we find nthe Swed dlalents, thatthe 
back-loaded, is used of a cart that is laden heavily 
son with the front (Rietz), Hence * ballast’ means ‘a load be- 
Find ora load ia the rear? and we may conclude that it was so 
called because the ballat was stowed more in the after part ofthe ship 
than in front, so as to tilt up the bows; a very sensible plan. See 
Back. —_ G. Another etymology is given in the Worterbuch der 
Ostfriesischen Sprache, by J. ten D. Koolman. The E. Friesic word 
is also ballast, and may be explained as compounded of Bal (the same 
yrond with Ε΄ αῖε, evil, and Jawa toad. ἴα this case ballast bale 
load, i.e. useless load, unprofitable lading. This view is possible, 
wen convincing ; it does not account for the Dan. baglas, which 
ks like an older form. Besides, ballast is a good load. 
', a sort of dance. (F.) Modem; from F, ballet, a little 
dance; dimin. of F. bal, a dance. See Ball (1). 
NNN, a large spherical bag. (Span.) Formerly balowne, 
Saloon ; see quotations in Richardson from Burton, Anat. of Melan- 
choly, pt. ii. sec. a, and Eastward Hoe, Act i. sc. 1. In both in- 
stances it means a ball used in 8 game resembling football. The 
word is Span. balon, a football, rather than F. ballon; the ending 
-on is augmentative; the sense is ‘a large ball.’ See Ball (2). 
(@x The game of baloon is better known by the Italian name pallone, 
which Diez says is from the O.H.G. form pallé, pallo, the earlier 
form of G. ball, a ball. 
BALLOT, a mode of voting, for which little balls were used. (F.) 
“They would never take their balls to ballot [vote] against him ;* 
North's Plutarch, p. 947 (R.) =F. ballotter, to choose lots (Cotgrave) ; 
from ballocte, balotie, a little ball used in voting (Cotgrave), a word 
wed by > by Montaigne (Brachet). The ending -otve is diminutive. See 


an aromatic plant. (F.,=—Gk.) The spelling has been 
modified 50 as to bring it nearer to balsam; the spelling balm occurs 
in Chapman's Homer, b. xvi. 624 (R.), but the M. E. form is baume 
or bawme; Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, 596 spelt bame, Ancren Riwle, 
P. 164; spelt balsme, Gower, C. The derivative enbawme 
occurs in P. Plowman, B. xvii. 70. ᾿ς, bausme.= Lat. balsamum, 
= Gk. βάλσαμον, the fragrant resin of the balsam-tree; from βάλσα- 
μοι, ἃ balsam-tree. Der. balm-y. Doublet, balsam. 
BALSAM, an aromatic plant (Timon, iii. 5. 110). See Balm. 
BALUS' a rail of a staircase, a small column. (F.,— Ital, 
Gk.) Evelyn (Of Architecture) speaks of ‘rails and balusi 
Dryden has ballustred, i.e. provided with balusters, Art of Poetry 
canto i. 1. 54; Mason has balustrade, English Garden, b. ii (R.)=F. 
balustre; Cotgrave has: " Balustres, ballisters, little, round, and short 
tla ‘ranked on the outside of cloisters, terraces; &c. He also 
‘ Balustre, Balauste, the blossome, or flower of the wild pom- 
 balaustros a baluster, small pillar; so called from 
rity in form to that of the pomegranate flower. = Ital. 
balausto, balausta, balaustra, the flower of the wild pomegranate tree. 
Lat. baloustium.=Gk. βαλαύστιον, the flower of the wild pome- 
granate; Dioscorides. Allied, I suppose, to Gk. βάλανον, an acorn, 
ἃ fruit, date, &c., cognate with Lat. glans, an acom; Fick, i. 569, 


the articles on Balk (1), Bar, Barrier. 
ἍΔΕ (1), ἃ dance, (F.=1L,) ὕεοὰ by Dryden, tr, of Lucretius, contin, i. 76. “The derivation is ποιὰ the European GAL, to cause 
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to fall, to cast (Gk. βάλλειν, to cast, Skt. gal, to trickle down, fall ὃ 


emp. =o GAR, to fall away ef. Skt. 
ick, i. 73, 568. Der, balustr-ade, span. Baran 
tre, a baluster, stands alone, and must be a corruption of balaustre. 
‘Mr. Wedgwood supposes the contrary, and would derive baraustre 
from vara, a rod. “Bae he does not account for the termination -austre. 

BALUSTRADE, a row of balusters. (F.,—Ital.) Modern. 
Borrowed from Ε΄. balustrade. = Ital. balaustrata, furnished with balus- 
ters, as if pp. of a verb balaustrare, to furnish with balusters, See 
Baluster. 

BAMBOO, 2 sort of woody Indian reed. (Malay.) ‘They raise 
their houses upon arches or posts of bamboos, that be large reeds ;” 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels, δι 360. sitar bambi, the name of the 

ict 


plant; Marsden’s Malay 
BAMB ‘The quota 


ra, a fluid. 


ri, to ἄς er 


P. 4 
to trick, cajole, (A cant word.) 
tions point to the original sense as being to cajole by confusing 
senses, to confuse, to obfuscate. It occurs in Swift, Hist. of John 


Ball, and in Arbuthnot, who talks of ‘a set of fellows called banterers 
and bamboalers, who play such tricks” 
the remar 


In the Tatler, no. 


ive this is to you all bamboozling, 
igible trickery. ‘The word o bam, i.€. to cheat, is, a 
a contraction of it, and not the is is 


τὰ Ὁ ἜΡΙΑ ae found (both κίον en from the O. H. G, ban- 
nan, OF pannen, to summon, from the ἐν ας or pan a someon), the 
word is to be considered as Ἐς, the G. word being cognate] A. 8, 

i 7 pa het se 


peodscipe’= then the king commanded to 
order out (assemble) all the population; ‘ACS. Chron. 4, . 1006, 
Du. ban, excommunication ; bannen, to exile. + Icel. and Swed. 
dann, a ban ; banna, to chide. + Dan. band, a ban; bande, to curse. 
Fick connects ban with Lat. fama, fari, from ¢ BHAN, to seak, 
1.156. Cf. Skt. bkan, to , related to bhask, to 
Bandit, Banieh, ΑἹ @ etce ni bones, Τρεῖς base 
in Sir T. More, Works, p. 


BANANA the plantdin teers ‘of the genus Musa.(Span.) Borrowed 
from Span. banana, the fruit of the plantain or banan-tees the tree 
itself i ca called in Spanish banano. Probably of West-Indian ori 
BAND (1), also BOND, a fastening, ligature, ©). ΜΕ. 
band, Prompt. Parv. p. 43; Ormutum, '982T.—. ἃ modifi- 
cation of band, BM: 23. + O, Friesic band (which Serre the tae 
form). + Du. band, bond, tie. 4 Icel. and Swed. band. Dan. 
baand. Ὁ. band; O.H.G. pant. + Skt. banda, 
indi from Skt. bhand, to bind. See Bind. Der. 
band-age, band-box.' But quite unconnected with bondage, 4. v. 
BAND (2), a company of men. (F.,.=G.) Not found in this 
sense inM.E. Shak. has: ‘the sergeant of the band;’ Com. of 
Errors, iv. 3. 30; also banding as a pres. pt., 1 Hen. VI, iii, τ, 81.— 
ἘΞ ‘bande, ἃ band ; also, a band, a company of soldiers, a troop, or 
«τας; Cot.=G. bande, gang, set, band. =G. binden, to bind. 868 
Bind. Der. band, vb. ; band-ed, band-ing, band-master; and see 
Sandy. Thus band, a bond, and band, a company, fare ultimately 


the same, though the one is E., and the other F. from 

BANDIT, a robber; prop. an outlaw. (Ital.) ‘Bondie occurs ia 
Comus, 1. 426, and bandetto in Shak. 2 Hen. VI, iv. 1. 135. Borrowed 
from Ital. bandito, outlawed, pp. of bandire, to proscribe. Low Lat. 
Sandie, to proclaim; formed (with excrescet d) from bowre, with 


the same sense.<Low 


Lat. bannum, a proclamation. 


. 157. ‘Dos 

ober to and fro, to contend. (F.,=G.) Shak. has 
Sandy, to contend, Tit. And. i. 312; but the older sense is to beat to 
and fro, as in Romeo, ii. 5. 14. It was a term used at tennis, and 
was formerly also spelt band, as in "ΤῸ band the ball;* G. Turbervile, 
To his Friend P., Of Courting and Tenys. The only difficulty is to 


the | has. 


BANNER. 


account for the Gnal σὲ T suspect it to be a corruption of the Fi 
bander (or bandé), the F. word being taken at a whole, instead of 
being shortened by droppit ager in the usual manner. =F, ‘ bander, to 
bind, fasten with strings; also, to bandie, at tennis ;' Cotgrave. He 
also gives: ‘Iouer & bander et ἃ racler contre, to bandy against, at 
tennis; and, by metaphor, fo pursue with all insolence,rigonr, τς 
mity.’ Also: ‘Se bander contre, to bandie or oppose himselfe 
agains with his whole power; or to joine in league with others 
against.’ Also: ‘Ils se bandent ἃ faire un entreprise, they are plot(t]ing 
aconspiracie together.’ B, The word is therefore the same as that 
yihich appears ae baw, in the phrase ‘to bund together.” The F. 
12 erived from the G. band, a band, a tie, and also includes 
Ὁ and these are from G, bindes, 

te with E. bind. See 


Y-LEGGED, crookiegged. (F. and E.) Swift (in R) 
Your bandy leg, of crooked nose; Furniture of a Woman's 
Mind. The prefix bandy is merely borrowed from the F. bandé, bent, 
spoken of a bow. Band¢ is the pp. of F. bander, explained by 

ve as ‘to bend a bow; also, to bind, . . . tie with bands,’ 

fre inverted the order; the right sense is (1) to string bow; chat 
Ὁ Ὁ bend it by stringing it ᾿ς band, 2 band. = G. binden, to bind. 
@ Observe that the resemblance of bandy to E. bent 
is eae, since the word is not English, but French; yet it hap- 
pens that bandé is the F. equivalent of bent, because bend is also 
| | Seed om and, Se (E.)_ M.E. bane, Chi στ. 
BANE, ham, destruction. aucer, τ 
=A.S, bana, a murderer. + Icel. bani, death, a slayer. "+ Dan, acd 
Swed. bane, death, + Goth. ban; wound, + Gk. φόνοε, murder ; 
ὅν rtius, i. 372.4 BHAN, 


η ᾿ ful, 
(1), to beat ἀδίκου, Gani)” Shake hes bang’d; Tw. 
+ Dan. bank, a beating ; 


Night, 4.— cel. bang, 2 
bate, to beat. Ἢ Ὁ. Swed: bing, a hammering. 41 Perhaps related, 
ick, κι v. Bog, i. 155, 


to Skt. bhanj, to split, break, rak, destroy ; see 
Bang, the name of a 


who cites O. , to break. 

drug, is an importation from the Be ces , an inebriatis 

draught, hashish; Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. Ἢ, Skt. pores 
made from the wild Kemp (Webster) 


the ase of οι bande, a crew, 8. 


Ὁ (2), a nareetie drug. (Persian.) 
hemp ; the drag 


Skt. dhangd is a fem. form of the adj. bhanga, breaking, from δλαπή, 
to break. @ Prob. introduced by the Portuguese; ‘ they call it in 
Portuguese banga;’ Capt. Knox (A. 1681), in Arber’s Eng, Gamer, 


i, 402. 
‘BATH, to outlaw, proseribe. (F.y=0.H.G.) ΜΕ, banish, 
Chancer, Kn. Tale, 1728.0. F. banir, bannir (with suffix -ish due to 
the -iss- which occurs in conjugating a F. verb of that form; answer 
ing to the Lat, inchoative sulfix -ise-, -exc-).=Low Lat. bannire, to 

ibe; from a Teutonic source.—O. H.G. baxnan, pannan, to 
0.H.G. ban, pax, a proclamation, See Ban. Der. 


staircase railings, (F.,Ital.,<Gk.) Modern. 
A corruption of balusters ; see Baluster. 
(1), 8 mound of earth. (E.) M.E. banke, P. Plowman, 
B. v. 521. The early history of the word is obscure; the Α. 5. bane 
(Somner) is a probable f form, ba bat not supported. Still we find boncke 
in Layamon, 25185, and lum, 9210. bled bokki foe 
bank), a bank. 4 Ὁ. H. ae "panch, a bank ; also, a bench. 41 The 
word in fact, ‘a doublet of bench. ‘The oldest sense seems to have 
been ni "whence bank, a ridge of earth, a shelf of earth; 
elf of wood, used either as a table or a seat, See 
fortber cooneced with back qv.) €.-6) μὲ 
coe a), a for depositing m Sar Bank is in 
Udall, on Luke, ¢19.—F, ‘opp atmoney s table or bench; 
see Cotgrave.M. H.G. banc, a bench, table. Bench; and see 
above Der, banker, 9.4 bonkrap, 9 3 bankruptcy. 
money-changer. ee "with E. ne) Banker 
onus in Sir T. More, Works, py 1385h. It is formed from bank, with 
E, suffix -er._ Cf.‘ Banker, scamnarium, amphitaba ;" Prompt. Parv. 
BANKRUPT, one unable to pay just debts. (F.) M. E. bank 
roupte, Sir T. More, Works, p. 881 The word has been modified 
ὁ, Pea ate vn Lata "The ta Frat word ot τον, 
ch rather than Latin. The true French word, too, was ban 
querouttier (Cotgrave), formed from , which properly 
meant ‘a breaking or ing bankrupt;’ i.e. bankruptcy. The 
latter was introduced into French in the 16th cent. from Ital. banca 
rotta (Brachet).= Ital, & bench; and rota, broken. = M. ΗΟ. 


dane, ubench ; and Lat. rut, rake, pp of rupert esa See 
Bank (2), and Bencis; Rupture. ‘usual account 
ig shat a basicrupt ‘pai his bench Ge. severable) broken. 


¥ SoS F..=G.) q 
Riwiny ρου τὸ “-οΟ. Tee δ ας Low Lak μάταν 


i 


BANNERET. 


a banner. Low Lat, baxdem, a standard ; with suffix -eria.=M. H.G. 
band or bong a band, stp of sloth; hence, something bound to ἃ 
pole.=M. HG. bindan, to bind. See Bind. Cf. also Span. banda, 
sash, a ribboa (also from G. band); and perhaps Goth. bandwo, ἃ 
igual, bandwa, a token; from the same root. 

knight of a higher class, under the rank of a 


ht banneret, a title, the priviledge whereof was to have 
own for his people t to march and serve under,’ &c. 
above. 

NOCH a kind of fat cake, (0) _ Lowland Sc. baxnock. = 
Gael. bornack, a cake.— Gael. δόμα, a base, foundation, the sole of the 
foot or shoe, &c.; with suffix ~ack, used (like -y in E. stony) to form 
Sects fom mbsmative, onset ac. 4 This resolution ithe ward 
is strict, but partly the supposition that 
Siete nated oe aan reacnbih Wa fiat sole of s shoe; cf, Lat. soles, 
(2) the sole, (2) certain flat fish. The Gael. bonn na coise means 
* the sole of the foot ;” bons broige, * the sole of 2 shoe.’ 
BANNS, a proclamation of marriage. (E.) The plural of 


Ban, 9. v. 
BANQUET, α feast. (F,-G.) occurs in Hall's Chron. 
Henry V, an. 2. The more usual form in old authors is banket.= F. 
Bemquet, which Cotgrave explains as ‘a banket; also feast,’ &c. 
‘The word bas reference tothe table on which the feast is spread (or 
as likelihood, to the benches of the guests), and 
bench, 8 table, with dimia, sux ται.-- 
a able, See Boneh. 

τς Clava) ‘The bauam fowl i sid to 
tam, the name of a place in Java, at the 


* When wit 


‘among the footmen, and at last 
is bantering, as they call it, be so 
despicable ἃ thing,’ &c. ; Swit Tale of a Tub; Author's Apology. 
Banterer in the Tatler, no. 12. 


SSaNTLiNa, can infant, (E.) Occurs in Drayton's Pastorals, 
εἰ. 7; where Cupic called the ‘wanton banding’ of Venus. A 
gorraption of othe at doubt, though this form has not been 
found, owing to the that ΝΞ have been corrupted i in 
common speech; cl. partridge from F. perdrix, and see Mitzner, 
Gramm. i. 139, for the change from ὦ to ¢. Bandling means ‘ one 
wry bands;" formed from band, 4. γ., by help of 
the ia a -ling, which’ occurs in in fondling, nurling, firstling, 
nestling, &c, See Band, and Bind. 

ἢ a kind of tree. (Skt.) Sir T. Herbert, in describing 
the religion of ‘the Bannyans’ of India, proceeds to speak of ‘the 
baxayan trees,’ which were esteemed as sacred; ed. 1665, p. 51. 
‘The bannyans were merchants, and the banayan-trees (an English, 
not a native, term) were used as a sort of market-place, and are 
(Lam told) still so used.=Skt. banij, a merchant ; banijya, trade. 

BAOBAB, a kind of large tree. (W. African.) In Arber's Eng. 
Gamer, i. 441. The native name; in Senegal. 
BAPT: νι to christen by dipping. (P= Gk) Formerly 
baptise was the commoner form ; it occurs in Rob. of Glouc., 
Heame, p. 86. am 8b, bapriste occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 160; 


and bapcisme in C. A. i. 189.] =O. F. baptiser.— Lat, baptizar 
ΣᾺ, βαπτίζων from pore tdi Sco Cai in fic 693 

vurtius, ii. 75. ist ἱπτις a τὴ aptism 
(Gk, βάπτισμα, a dipping) ; and baptist-er-y. Pps 


HT rod. (Fm) ME. barre, Chancer, Prot 
Ὁ. F. barre, of Celtic origin. Bret. barren, 

ich of a tree.  W. bar, a bar, rail. + Gael. 
barra, αὶ bar, spike. + Com. bara, verb, to bar. [Cf. also 
HG. bar, a beam; M. HG. bore, a barrier: Diez 


ἘΞ banneret, which Cotgrave explains as “a Ban- | barbarous, 


BARK. 51 
or barbed arrow.’=F, barte, = Lat. barba, the beard, See Barbel, 
Barber, and Board. 

BABB (2), a Barbary horse. (F.,=Barbary.) Cotgrave has: 


Borie. Barbery horse‘ Named from the country. 
BAEBAROUS, uncivilized. (L,=Gk.)_M.E. barbar, barbarik, 
a barbarian; Wyclif’s Bible, Col, iil. 11, 1 Cor, xiv. 11, Afterwards 
closer imitation of the Latin. = Lat. barbarus. — Gk, 
BépBapos, foreign; cf, Lat. balbus, stammering. β. The name was 
spplied by Greeks to foreigners to express the strange sound oftheir 


age i see Curtins, 362; Fick, i. 684. Der. barbar-ian, bar~ 
bar-ic, ity, barbar barbar-ism, barbar-ous-ness. 

}, accoutred ; ‘said of a horse. (F.,=Scand.) Shak, 
has: ‘ barbed steeds; Rich. ΠῚ, i. τ, 10, Also οὶ it barded, the 
older form; it occurs in Bemers’ tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 41. Cot- 
graye has: *Berdé, τα, ὡ, barbed, ‘of trapped δὲ α g1 Ὁ horse.’ 
- = Icel. bard, a brim of « helmet; also, the 


Lys kind of fish. (Εἰ, a" 
"Prompt. Pary. p, 24.00. F. barb F. 


‘ Barbylle fysch, barbell 
” barbeaw. 


fische, barbyllus 
Cotgrave hes both forms, and defines barbeaw as ‘ the river barbell . . . 
also, a little beard.’ Lat. barbellus, dimin. of barbus, a barbel ; cf. 
ΝΕ 2 little beard, dimin. of barba, a beard. 


me i appendages (Webster). See Barb OD. 

‘one who shaves the beard. (F.=L.) M.E, barbour, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2035 (Kn. Ta.).=0. F. barbier, a barber. =F. barbe, 
the beard, with suffix of agent. = Lat. barba, the beard ; which is cog~ 
nate with E. beard; Fick, i. 684. See Beard. 

BARBERRY, BERBERRY, a shrub. (F,—Arabic.) Cot- 
we has: * Berberis, the barbarie-tree.’ The Eng. word is borrowed 
ym French, which accounts for the loss of final s. The M. E, bar- 

baryn (Prompt. Parv) is adjectival. Low Lat. berberis, the name of 
the shrub. Arab. barbdris, the barberry-tree ; Richardson's Dict., 
p-256. Cf. Pers. barbart, a barberry ; Turkish barbaris, a gooseberry ἢ 
ibid. 4 This is an excellent example of accommodated spelling ; 
the change of the two final syllables into berry makes them signifi- 
cant, but leaves the first syllable meaningless. The spelling berberry 
is the more logical, as answ rench and Latin, 

cannot claim three v's. 


would be still bet yes the wor 


bare. 
to 5} 
i naked, ταν " MLE. bar, Bare, Owl and 1 Nightingnle, fal: 

A.S. bar, bare, Grein, i, 77. + Icel. berr, bare, naked 
par (Ὁ. bar), bare. 4 Lith. ὅσια, bosus, barefooted. B. he oldet 
Form was certainly for; snd ἴ dit probably meant “shining: of Skt. 
bhds (also Bhd), to shi ick, iil. 209, «το. Der. bare-ness, 


bare-faced, bareheaded, bare-fo feted. 
BARGAIN, to chaffer. € Ὁ), ΛΑ. ἘΞ bargaym, sb, Chancer, rol 
282; Robert of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 270.=0. Ε΄ bargai 
barginer, to chaffer.=Low Lat. barcaniare, to about, shift, 
shuffle, Origin uncertain; Diez and Burguy refer the Low Lat. form, 
without hesitation, to Low Lat. barea, a a Bargue or boat for merchan- 
dise, but fail to explain the latter portion ofthe word. See below. 
BARGE, 2 sort of boat. (F.,-Gk.) Μ. Ε. barge, Chaucer, Prol. 
Robert of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 169.0. F. barge.— Low 
Lit sargea, bargia, barga ; from afore barica; which is probably 
a dimin. from Lat. baris, a flat Egyptian row-boat (Propertius).— 
Gk. Bap, a flat Egyptian row-boat. 
Mahn cites « Coptic bari, a small 


Perhaps of Egyptian origin; 
t. Β,. The word appears to 
be closely related to bark or bargue ; but it is remarkable how widely 
spread the latter word is. Cf. Gael. barca, a boat; Icel, barki, a 
small ship. However, the Icel. word is a borrowed one; and so, 
perhaps, ἐς the Gaelic.’ See below. 
x (1), BARQUE, 2 + a pert of shi 


(F.,=Gk.) ‘These are 
co Hackloyt has barke, 
» Cote 
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ve has ‘Bargue, a barke, tele shi it boat.’ Low Lat. barca, 
Heed ofship. @ Brache ints ont that the Ε΄ , though 
derived from Lat. ae @ tite boat, in Isidore of Sevill Ἢ ‘was not 
derived jamedintely, bat through the Span. or Ital. barca, For 
further details, see 

BARK (2), the rind ta tree, (Scand.) _M.E, borke, P. Plow- 
man, B. xi, 251; bark, Legends of Holy Rood, p. 68.=Swed. bark, 
rind. $ Dan. bark. + Icel. barkr (from the stem bark). @ It is 
tempting to connect these with Icel. bjarga, to save, protect ; Goth. 

‘an, to hide, preserve ; but the connection is not quite clear. 

ΕἾ (3), to χεῖρ δα, asadog. (Ε) Μ. Ε. berke, Will. of Paleme, 
ed. Skeat, 1. 35... Α. 5. beorcan, Grein, i, 106; borcian, i, 131. + Icel. 
derkja, to bark, to bluster. ‘B. By the metathesis of r (common in 
English, see Bride), the word is easily seen to be ἃ variant of brecan, to 
‘break, to crack, to snap, used of a sudden ποῖ the cognate Lat. 
Frogor, acrash, Ὑγ. That this is no fancy is sufficiently shewn by the 
‘use of A.S. brecan in the sense of ‘to roar,’ Grein, i. 137; cf. Icel. 
braka, to creak as timber does. Hence we also find M. E. brake used 
in the the sense ‘to vomit ;* as in ‘ Brakyn, or castyn, or spewe, Vomo, 

A bigs reat Ῥ. 47. See Break. Fick suggests a con- 
nection with Skt. bark, to roar as an elephant (i. 151), which is, after 


all, less likel 
‘BARLEY, akind of grain. (E.) Μ,. Ε. barli, Wycl. Exod. ix. 


1; barlis, Ormulum, 15§11.—A. S, barlic, A.S. Chron., an. 1124; 
Formed from A.S. bere, ἔην (Lowland Scottish bear), and Jie, put 
for lec, which for lede, a leek, plant. + Welsh barlys, barley; which 
compare with bara, bread, and Hysiau, plants (collectively) ; a name 
imitated from the A.S, 4 Lat. far, com. See bharas in Fick, i. 
[The Gothic has the adj. barizeins, made of barley, which could oi 
some from sb. baris, barley, the same word with the A.S. bere. 

Farina, Leek, and Garlic. 

Se eres week (ΕΒ) ME. berme, Chaucer, C.T. 12741....8. 
beorma, Luke, a 1. Ὁ Du. τ Ν δᾶγπια. + Dan. birme, 
lees. + Ὁ. biirme, yeast. B. τ fermentum, yeast ; 
Seruere, to boil ; E. brew, The root is not BHAR, to bear, but BHUR, 
‘to be unquiet, to start, of which there may have been an older form 
Bhar. See Fick, i. 163 ; Curtius, i. 378, who connects feruere with 

play, an a well, and with E. bourn, a spring. See Bourn, Brew. 

‘BARM (2), the lap. (E.) Nearly obsolete; ΜῈ, barm, barme, 

Parv. p. 25.—A.S. bearm, the lap, bosom; Grein, i. 103. ¢ 
irmr. + Swed. and Dan. barm. + Goth. barms, + O. H. G. 
barm, parm.= 4/BHAR, to bear. See Bear. 

BAEN, a place for storing grain. (E.) _M.E. berne, Chaucer, 

A. S, bern, Luke, ili, 17; a contracted form of ber-e1 
which oso in the Old Northumbrian version of the same passage; 
thus the Lindisfarne MS. glosses Lat, " aream’ by ‘ ber-ern vel bere- 
flor.’ A compound word ; from A.S. bere, barley, and ern, a house 
‘or place for storing, which enters into many other compounds ; see 


Grein, i, 228. Barley. Der. - 
BARNACLE (1), ἃ species of goose, (Lat.?) ‘A barmacle 
Dird, chelonalops;’ Levins, 6.2. Ducange has ‘Bernace, aves aucis 


palustribus similes,’ with by-forms bernacele, bernessha, bernest@, and 
iche, Cotgrave has ‘ Bernaque, the fowle called a barnacle.’ β, 
‘The history of the word is very obscure; but see the account in Max 
Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, 8th ed, ii. 602. His 
theory is that the birds were Irish ones, i.e. aves Hibernica or Hiber- 
sical; thatthe first syllable was dropped as in Low Lat. ium 

for hybernaginm, &c.; and that the word was assimilated to the name 


of a shell-fish. Barnacle (2). 

BARNA (2), α sort of small shell-fish, (Lat.) 
bernacles by Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. vi. c. 28. § 1 ᾿ 
nacula, probably for pernacula, dimin. of perna; see this discussed in 
‘Max Miller, Lect. on the Science of Language, 8th ed. ii. 584.—Lat. 
ferna, used by Pliny, Nat. Hist. 32. 55 : ‘ Appellantur et perna conch- 
‘arum’ generis, circa Pontias insulas frequentissime. Stant velut 
suillo crure longe in arena defixee, hiantesque, qua limpitudo est, 

dati non minus spatio, cibum venantur.’=Gk. wépva, lit. a ham. 

Mr. Wedgwood compares Gael. bairneach, a limpet 5 Welsh brenig, 

ἃ limpet; and proposes the Manx bayrn, a cap, ‘as the etymon.’ 

R. Williams says, 2. However, that Corn Brenaic, limpets, is regularly 
formed from bron, the breast ; from the shape. 

BARNACLES, spectacles ; also, irons,put on the noses of horses 
to keep them quiet. (F.,.—Prov,=L.) ‘ Barnacles, an instrament 
set on the nose of unruly horses ;* Baret ; and see Levins. Apparently 
corrupted from prov. ἘΞ bernigues, used in the dialect of Beri (see 
Vocab. da Ber instead of O. F, bericles, used by Rabelais to mean 
ἃ pair of spectacles (see Cotgrave). See the word discussed in Max 
Miiller, Lect, on the Science of age, Sthed. ii. 83. The O.F, 
bericle is, egain, a diminutive of vencal berille. Lat. beryllus, 


fae ee 


BARROW. 


ϑ BAROMETER, an instrument for measuring the weight of the 


air. (Gk.) Not in carly, use. It occurs in Glanvill, Ess. 3 (R.). 
Boyle has barometrical; Works, vol. ii. p. 495: and s0 Johnson, 
Rambler, no. 117. Either Englished from F. baroméire, of at once 
made from the Οἷς. -- Gk Bape, pat for βάροι, weight: ‘and μέτρον, a 
measure. The Gk. Bapis, heavy, is cognate with Lat. grauis, heavy ; 
Curtius, i. 77. See Grave and Mete. Der. barometr-ic-al. 
BARON, a title of dignity. (F..-O.H.G.)  M.E. baron, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 125 (see Koch, Eng, Gr Gram. iii. 154); barun, Old Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, baron (Norman F. barun, see Vie 
St, Auban, ed. Atkinson, i. 134, and note to 1. 301), 


B. The final -on 
is a mere suffix, and the older form is bar ; both bar and baron mean- 


ing, originally, no more than ‘man’ or ‘husband.’ Diez quotes 
from Raynouard the O. Provencal phrase—‘lo bar non es creat per 
Ja femna, mas Ia femna per lo baro= the man was not created for the 
woman, but the woman for the man.'—O. H.G. bor, a man; ori 


ἃ sort Der. brava ‘=Tial.) The word is not 
properly French ; but G. barutsche modified so as to present a French 
appearance. The German word is borrowed from Ital. baroceio, com- 
monly (and more correctly) spelt biroccio, a chariot. B. Originally, 
biroccio meant a two-wheeled car, from Lat. birotus, two-wheeled ; with 
the ending modified so as to resemble Ital. carroccio, a carriage, from 
carro, a car.=Lat. bi-, double; and rota, a wheel, allied to Skt. 

ratha, a wheeled chariot.  @ The F. form is brouette, a dimin. of 


berowe®, standing for Lat. birotus. See Brovette in Brachet. 
BARRAOKS, soldiers’ lodgings. (F.,—Ital.,-C.?) A modem 
yrord; Rich. quotes from Sw fleticn and Blackstone, Comment Bk 


i. c. 13. a barrack, introduced in 16th century from Ital. 
baraece, & a en ‘Carachet) et). β. Origin undetermined. Koch (ii, pt. ii, 
Ῥ. 99) suggests the base BAR, quoting Ducange, who says, ‘barre 
dicuntar repagula ac septa ad munimentam oppidorum et castrorum, 
vel ad eorum introitus ac portas posita, ne inconsultis custodibus in 
eas aditus quibusvis pateat.’ The original barracks were, if be 
admitted, quarters hastily fortified by palisades. This supposi 
is made almost certain when we remember that bar qv.) isa Celtic 
word ; and that the termination -ak (answering to Bret. -ek, Gael. -ack) 
is also Celtic. The Bret. bar is the branch of a tree; whence barrek,, 
fall of branches, branching. So Gael. barr, a top, spike; barrack, 
top branches of trees, brashwood barrachad, ἃ but or booth (pre- 


ly of branches). See 
πο) ME. barel, Chaucer, C. T. 
Spelt barel!, King Alisaunder, 
1. B. Brachet says ‘ origin 
unknown ;” Diez and Scheler suppose the derivation to be from O. F. 
barre, a bar; as if the barrel were looked upon as composed of bare 
or staves. Barrel seems to be also a Celtic word : baril, Gael. 
irile, Manx barrel, Com. balliar ; and this strengthens 
the suggested derivation, as we also find W. bar, Gael. barra, a bar, 
and Com. bere. tobar. See Bar, 


feign), barren. 
Breton brec'han, sterile; but there is 
true Celtic word, or that the spelling brekai 


is older than baraigne. 
BARRICADE, a hastily made fortincations also, as a verb, to 
fortify hastily. (F.,Span.) ‘The brid ‘end of which 
was barricaded with barrells ;” Hackluyt, forth pt fi. p. 143. 
=F. barricade, in Cotgrave barriquade, which ¢ explains as‘a barris 
cado, a defence of barrels, timber, pales, earth, or stones, heaped up, 
or closed together,’ ἄς, 8. The F. verb was barriguer, formed 
directly from barrigue, ἃ large barrel. But the F. sb. is clearly αὶ 
mere borrowing from the Span. barricado, and the Span. spelling ap- 
pes ia English also; e.g. ‘having barricadoed up their way;" 

fackluyt, Voyages, iii. 568. The Span. barricado (also barricada) is 
formed as a pp. from a vb. barricare, which from barrica, a barrel, 
Probably from Span. barra, a bar, See Bar; and cf. Barrel. 

ἃ boundary. (F.=C.) _ M.E, barrere, in Lydgate, 
Siege of Thebes, pt. iii, 1. 223,—F. barriére, a barrier.=O.F. barrer, 
ΕΣ τ ἐν ἘΞ barre, a bar, from ἃ Celtic source. See Bor. 
STEER, one who pleads at the bar. (Low Lat.) 

earliest quotation is from Holland, Plutarch, p.138. Formed dom th the 
sb. bar, with suffixes ~ist- and ~arius ; see Haldemann’s Affixes, pp. 118, 
172. This would give Low Lat. barristarius ; Spelman quotes it in 
the form barrasterius, which seems less correct. Ke Bar 


Lor hich spectacles were made; cf. G. brille, [3:3 ἃ hill, Ρ. Plowman, B. vi. 70. 


BARROW (1), a burial-mound. (C.?) Sherwood, Jin bis index 
to Cotgrave, has: ‘A barrow, a hillock, monceau de terre. ΝῊ E 
‘Haul vel beoruh,’ i. 


barrow, Wright's Vocab. i, 192.=A.S, beork, beorg, (1) Peri es 


BARROW. 
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aes Grein, i. 106.—A.S. beorgan, to hide, protect. See] BASIN, a wide open vessel. (F.,=C.) M. E. bacin, basin; Seven 


| We find also Tcel. biarg, a 
bable that the A.S. beorg in the sense of ' grave-mound’ 
was an adaptation of some Celtic word; cf. Enel. nice 
conical heap of stones, a caim, barrow ; also barrack, high-to] oped 
heaped up; evidently from Gael. barr, a top, point, a common Celtic 
root, as seen in Corn., W., and Bret. bar, a top. 

BARROW (2), a wheelbarrow. (E.) M.E. barow, barowe, 
Prompt, Parv. 25, 105.—A.S, berewe (an unauthorised form); see 
Bosworth, Lye, Somner.- Evidently formed, like arrow, with suffix 
ewe; from the stem e. from the verb deran, to bear, carry 
20 that the signification is ‘a vehicle.’ See Bear, Bier. 

BARTER, to traffic. (F.) Μ. Ε. bartryn, to chaffer; Prompt. 
Parv.—O. F. bareter, barater ; thus Cotgrave has " Barater, to cheat, 
couzen, beguile . ... also, to track, scourse, barter, exchange.'=O. F. 
sb. barat, which Cotgrave explains Dy ‘cheating, deceit ; also a bar 
ter, ἃς." See note to Vie de Seint Auban, 1.995. Β. The sug- 
gestion of Diez, connecting barat with the Οἷς, πράσσειν, to do, is 
valueless. The common meaning of baret in M.E. is ‘strife;" yet 
the Icel. bardtta, strife, does not seem to be a true Scandinavian 
word ; and it is more reasonable to suggest a Celtic origin; cf. Gael. 
air, ‘strife; Welsh bdr, wrath; barog, wrathful; Bret. bdr, that 
which comes with violence ; baramzer, ἃ hurricane ; barrad, the same 
as bdr ; barradarn¢, a tempest. 

BARTON, a cot |, manor; used in provincial English and 
in placenames and sumames, (Ε.) A compound word; from Old 
Northumbrian bere-tun, which occursas a gloss for Lat. aream in 
Lindisfarne MS., Matt. 12. From A.S. bere, barley; and tia, a 
town, enclosure. See Barley, Barn, and Town. 

BARYTA, ‘a heavy earth Mion) ¥ Modem, So named from its 

t= Gk. βαρύτης, weight.—Gk. βαρύ-ε, heavy; cognate wit 
Tat grows. See See Grave. “Der. baryi-es, sulphate of baryta (unless 
baryta is derived from barytes, which looks more likely) ; baryt-ic. 

BARYTONE, a grave tone, a deep tone; used of a male voice. 
(ItaL,—Gk.) — Also spelt baritone. An Italian musical term,— Ital. 
baritono, a baritone.=Gk. ᾿βαρύ-ε, heavy (hence deep); and τόνον, 
tooe. The Gk. βαρύν is the Lat. grauis, grave. See Grave and 


BASALT, akind of rock. (F.=L.) _F. basalte.= Lat, basaltes, αὶ 
dark ‘and very hard species of marble in Ethiopia, an African wood, 
liny, Nat. 1 Fist. 36. 7; cf. Strabo, ἐν PB 818 (Webster), 
"RABE Gi, low. humble. (F.,=: M.E. bass, Gower, C. A. 
i 98; base, Sir T. "are, Wonks m ba bn fo, 
Low Lat. bassus (Brachet). B. Probably of Celtic origin; cf. W. 
bes, shallow, low, flat; Corn. bas, shallow, esp. used of shallow 
water; Bret. baz, shallow (used of water). Also Cor. basse, to fall, 


is most 


lower, abate; W. basu, to make shallow, to lower. ©. However, 

Diez bassus as a genuine Latin word, meaning ‘stout, fat’ 

rather αὶ ‘short, low;" ἕξω says, and truly, that Bassus was a Lat. 

personal name at an esti period. Der. base-ness, base-minded, &c. ; 

ehase, ἔσαν de-base; base-ment (Ε΄ sou-bassement, Ital. bassa- 
. And see Base ἀν 


it. abatement), 
ἜΔΕΕ ἃ foundation. (Ε. 
on the Astrolabie, ed. Skeat, i 41. 2; ἮΝ ἃ. Ἐς base. Lat. basis. 
=Gk. βάσιε, a going, a pedestal.—4/ BA, to go, where β stands for 
κ: cf. Skt. χά, to go (Curtius).=4/ GA or GAM, to go; Fick, i. 63. 
Der. baseless, base-line. Doublet, basis. 

., lowest floor of building (F.,<Ttal.) Appears 
in F. as soubassement, formerly sousbassement; a word made in the 
16th cent., from sous, under, and bassement, borrowed from Ital. bas- 


samento, ‘of which the lit. sense is ‘abasement’ (Brachet). Thus it 
bel to the adj. base, not to the sb. See Base (1). 
. BASHET, . Ἑ. basenet, 


, @ light helmet. ὯΝ 
Spenser, F. Q. vi. 1. 31.—0.F. bacinet, a helmet ; so called because 
formed like a small basin.—O. F. ὁσία, basin, with dim. suffix -ef. 


* Basil, herb, basilica;' 
It is short for basilic, the 


li 
sl. τα, royal. Gk, βασιλικόε, royal ; from 


ΟΣ ἢ οἶς, name kénigskraut, i.e. king's 
BASIL, 2 bevelled edge; see Bezel. 
BASILICA, « pelace, a large hall. (L,=Gk) Lat, basilica 


(ie. dom, hose), royal; fem, of baiicw, royal. Gk. βασιλικόε, 
|= Gk. βασιλένε, aking. See below. 

K, a kind of liard or snake. (Gk.) _ ‘The serpent 
called a basilishe;* Holland's Pliny, bk. viii. c. a1.—Gk. Basoxor, 
royal; from a white spot, resembling ἃ crown, on the head (Pliny). 
Gk. βασιλένν, « king ; lit. ‘leader of the people ;* Curtius, i. 452. 


ge stone, a precipice. It | Sages, ed. Weber, ἢ. 2242 ; (used in the sense of helmet) Alisaunder, 


1.2333.—0.F. bacin; alluded to by Gregory of Tours, who cites it as 
a word of rustic use ; *paterse quas vulgo bacchinon vocant.’ β. This 
remark, and the arguments ‘of Dies, Prove that the word is not of 
German, but of Celtic origin, Spite | ἃ hollow ;’ cf. Gaelic bac, a 
hollow, also a hook, crool bach, a hook ; Bret. bak, bag, a shal- 
low flat-bottomed boat, still preserved in F. bac, a ferry-boat, a trough, 
and in Du, bak, a tray, trough, Dan, bale, a tray. 

BASIS, a foundation (Beaum. and Fletcher, Valentinian, iv. 4). 
See Base (2). 

BASK, to lie exposed to warmth. (Scand.) M.E. base. Pals- 
grave has—'I baske, 1 bathe in water or in any licour.’ Itis 
certainly formed, like dusk, from an Old Danish source, the -sk being 
reflexive. The only question is whether it means ‘to bake onesel! 
or ‘to bathe oneself.’ All evidence shews that it is certainly the 
latter ; yet both words are from the same root. Ὑ. Chaucer uses 
bathe hire, i.e. bathe herself, in the sense of bask; Nonne Prestes 


Tale, 1.446; and see Gower, Ὁ. Δ. i. 290; and the quotation above. 
Wedgwood quotes a phrase in a Swedish dialect, at i solen, 
to bask in the sun; also solen badder, the sun burns; salbase, the 


heat of the sun; badfisk, fishes basking in face suns and other like 
δ see basa, to warm, in Rietz. © 8. Besides, the soft sound ὃ 
would easily fall out of a word, but bakask would be less compressible. 
The derivation is then from an Ὁ. Scand. badask, to bathe oneself, 
now represented by Teel. datas to bathe oneself with the common 
corruption of final ~b to τ, See Bath, and Busik. 
a vesel made of exible mateitis. (Ὁ) ME. bal Bask 
Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 13860.=W. basged, a basket. + Com, 
Trish basceid. 4 Gael. bascaid. Noted as a Celtic word iy Bear Marta, 
xiv. 99, and by Juvenal, xii. 46, who Latinise the word as bascauda. 
Wis suggesied that W. besged is from. W. bosg, ἃ a laiing, 
aetwork; © word which suspect to be allied to E. baw 


"Bass ον, the lowest part in a musical composition, om Shak. 
ly Printed ba bass; Tam. of Shrew, iii. τ. 46. ve 
has rage contre, the base part in music.’ Sherwood μον “The 
base in mmusick, basse, basse-contre.' F. basse, fem. of bas, low; cf. 
Ital. basso. See Base (1). Der. bossa tal, bao bassoriliewo). 
BASS (3), BARSD, BRASSE, (E.); BREAM, (F.); names 
of fish, “However pplied, these are, gical, the same word. 
We make little real difference in sound between words like pass and 
parse A. ‘A barse, fishe, tincha;' Levins, 33 13. M.E. bace,@ 
Prompt. Pary. p. 20; see Way'snote. = = A.S. bers = perca, lupus, 
otek fric’s Glossary 5 ‘Du. bars, a perch ; brasem, 
a bream. 4 G. bars, barsch, a perch ; resin, ἃ bream ; Fliigel’s G. 
Dict. The 0.H.G. form was praksema ; M.H.G. braksem. B, Breen 
occurs in Chaucer, Prol. 350.=O. F. bresme (F. bréms).=M.H. G. 
brahsem (G. brassen). The form barte bears some resemblance 
to perch, but the words are different. The latter is of Gk. origin, and 
appears to be from a different root. 
SASSOON, a deep-toned musical instrument. (F.,—Ital.) Not 
in early use. Borrowed from F. basson, a bassoon.—Ital. bastone, ἃ 
bassoon ; formed, a augmentative suffix -one, from basso, bass. See 


Bass (1 BST tree @). 

‘the inner bark of the lime-tree, or matting made of it. (E.) 
MLE. bast; ‘bast-tre, tilia’ (i.e. a lime-tree), Vol. of Vocabuls 
ed. T. Wright, p. 192.—A.S. best, a limetree, Lye’s Dictionary. 
Cf Icel., Swed., Dan,, and G. bast, bast. @ Fick suggests the 
4/BHADH, to bind.” See Bind ; and see Baste (3). @r Some- 
times corrupted to bass. 

BAST. a child of parents not married ; illegitimate, false. 
πα ‘yllam bastard,’ i.e, William the Conqueror; Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 208. nO ἘΞ bastard, baxtart, of which the etymology has 
deen much disputed. [The remarks in Burguy shew that the word 
is to be divided as δαμκαγά, not as bartard; that the old guess of ἃ 
deriv. from W. bas, base, and tardh, issue, is wrong ; also, that the 
word is certainly not Celtic.) Β. The ending -ard is common in 
O. F. (and even 4 English, cl. cow-ard, drunk-ard, the E. suffix having 
been borrowed from French). This suffix is certainly O. H.G., viz. 
the O. H. G. -hart, hard, first used as a Sufix in proper names, such 
as Regin-hart (whence E. reynard), Eber-hart (whence E. Everard)., 
In French words this suffix assumed first an intensive, and secondly, a 
sinister sense ; see examples in Pref. to Brachet's Etym. F. Dict. sect. 
196. ©. It appears to be now ascertained that O. F. bastard meant 
+a son ofa bast” (not of a bed), where bast is the mod. F. δᾶι, a packs 
saddle, and Low Lat. bastwm, a pack-saddle. See Brachet, who 
quotes: *Sagma, sella quam valgus bastum vocat, super quo’ com- 

untur sarcins ;’ and refers to M. G. Paris, Histoire tique de 
P. 441, for further information. Φ The word was 
wey wily spread ‘after the time of William I, on account of his 


δά BASTE. 


exploits, and found its way into nearly all the Celtic dialects, and into 
Icelandic, In Cleasby and Vigfusson's Icel. Dict, s. v. bastardr in 
‘Appendix and s. v. besingr, an explanation of the word is attempted ; 
but the remarks on basardr in the body of the Dictionary, to the 
effect that the word does not seem to have been originally a native 
cel. word, are of more weight. The O. Ε΄ bast, a packsaddle, was 
probably so named because covered with woven bast; see Bast. 
(2), vb, to beat, strike. (Scand.) | We find * basing’ and 
bear-baiting;”” Hudibras, pt ic x (R) = eel, Besa (also bers), 
to beat, 4 Swed. basta, to thamp. ; of. O. Swed. basa, to strike (Ihre). 
|. Of obscure origin. "Fick connects Icel. beysta with Icel. bata and 
᾿ς beat ; but this is uncertain, See Box (3). 

‘BAST (2), to pour fat over meat. (Unknown.) It occurs in 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, i. 1; and in Shak., Com. Errors, ii. 2. 59. 
“To baste, linire ;’ Levins, 36.22. Origin unknown, Some connect it 
swith baste, to beat, as if basting was done with a piece of stick. 

BASTE (3), to sew slightly. (F,-O. H.G.) M.E. basten, 
bastyn; Prompt. Parv. p. 26; Rom. of the Rose, 1. 104.=0. F. bastir, 
to to put together, form ; also, to build (F. batir).=M. H. G. bestan, to 

bind. =O. H. G. bast, the inner bark of the lime-tree. So also Dan. 
baste, to tie, to bind with bast, to pinion ; from Dan. bast, bast. See 


BASTILGE, a fortress. (F,=0.H.G.) Chiefly used of the 
bastile in Paris.=O. F. bastille, a building.<O. F. bastir, to build. 
See Baste (3). 

BASTINADO, a sound beating; to beat. (Span.) Shak. has 
bastinado as a sb.; K. John, ii. 463.—Span. bastonada, a beating with 
Ὁ stick. Span. baston, a stick, staff, baton, See Baton. 

BASTION, of a fortification, (F.,—Ital.) The word 
occurs in Howell, bk. i. letter and in Goldsmith, Citizen of the 
World (R.)=F. ‘bastion, introdt ced in the 16th century from Ital. 
bastione (Brachet).— Ital. bastire, to build. See Baste (3). 

BAT (1), a short cudgel. LC) M. E. bate, Prompt. Parv. p. 26; 
botte, Ancren Riwle, p. 36 amon, 21593.=Irish and Gaelic 
bat, bata, ἃ staff, cudgel ; cf. Bret. bataraz, a club. Perhaps this fur- 
nishes the root of Lat. batwere; see note to Beat. Der. bat-let (with 
dimin, suffix -let=-<l-ef), a small bat for beating washed clothes; 
Shak., As You Like It, ii. 4. 49. Also bat, verb; Prompt Parv. 
@ Lye gives an A.S. bat, but without ἃ reference; and it was 
probably merely borrowed from O. British. Cf. pat. 

BAT (2 Qa winged mammal. (Scand.) Corrupted from M. Ε. 
bakke. Prompt. Parv. has * Babte, flyinge best [beast], vesper- 

‘Wyclif has backe, Levit. xi, 19. Dan. bakke, only used in the 
aftenbakke, evening-bat. For change of & to 4, cf. mate from 
make, B. Bakke stands for an older blakke, seen in Icel, Je)r- 
wa leather dapper bat. Teel: blah to fatter, fap. The 
A.S, word is hréremais, whence prov. Eng. reremouse, 

BATCH, a quantity of bread. (Ε) Α batch is what is baked at 
once; hence, generally, a quantity, a collection, Μ. Ἑ. bacche; 
“bakche, or bakynge, or batche, pistura;’ Prompt. Parv.p. 21. Here 
batche is a later substitution for an older bacche, where pa is for ch-ch, 

ving bach-che, equivalent ΓΕ older bak-ke; clearly ἃ derivative of 
fr E. baken, to bake. 

BATH (1), to abate, eae, (δ. ΠῚ) Shak. has bate, to 
beat down, diminish, remit, &c.; in many passages. We find too: 
* Batyn, or abaten of weyte or mesure, subirako;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 
26. M.E. δα", Langtoft, p. 338. Merely a contraction of abate, 
Dorrowed from Ὁ. F. abatre, to beat down. See Abate. 


BATE (2), strife. (FL) Shak. has breeds no bat;” 2 Hen, 
1V, ii. 4. 271; also bate-breeding, Ven. and Adonis, 655. * Batyn, of 
make debate, jurgor;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 26. M.E. bat, bate, Cov. 


‘Myst. p. 12; Gawain and the Grene Knight, 1. 1461. Bosworth has: 
4 Bate, contentio,’ but it is an uncertain word, and the true A. S. word 
for battle is beadu. 1B. Hence it is generally conceded that bate is 
Δ mere contraction or corruption of the common old word debate, 
used in precisely the same sense; borrowed from the O.F. debat, 
strife; a derivative of battre, to beat. See Batter (1). 

BATH, a place for washing in. ) τῆ E- bap, Ormnm, ho 
=A.S. δαδ (Grein). + Icel. bad. + O.H.G. bad, pad. + O. 
bad (Ihre). The O. H. G. appears to have a still older source = D the 
verb biken, pden, or Pawen, to warm (Ὁ. δᾶλεη, tof foment) ; of Lat. 
fouere, to warm. The original sense οἱ would, accordingly, 
pear to be a place ΠΕ ΤῊ and the Ls Lat. fouere is allied'to' Gk. 
φώγειν, and to E. bake; Fick, it. 174. See Bake; and see Bask. 

BATHE, to use a bath. (E.) . 5. δάδίαπ, to bathe, is a 
derivative from δα, a bath ; not vice vers@. The resemblance to Skt. 
béd or vdd, to dive and eme! ἣν robably a mere accident. 

BATHOS, lit. depth. (ΟἹ iicrously applied to a descent 
from the elevated to the mean 2, ororatory. See the allusion, 

in Appendix I to Pope’s Dunciad, Treatise of the Bathos, or the 

Art of Sinking in Poetry.=Gk. ‘ides, depths ch. Gk. βαθύε, deep.< 


{from ni. 


BAUBLE. 
pac ,to be deep; Fick, i 69; Curtius, i. 75. Cf Skt. gambkan, 


rabhira, dee} 

reas ‘BATOON, a cudgel. (F.) Spelt attoos in Sir T. 
Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, p. 149; and in Kersey’s Dict.—F. bdton, 
ἃ cudgel. O. F. basion. = Low Lat. acc, bastonem, from bas‘o, ἃ stick ; 
of uknown pwn origin. Doubles batten (2). Diez suggests a connection 

ἴζειν, to Suppo! 

ION, a body Per armed men, (F..<Ital.) Milton has 
it; P. L.i. 569.=F. ‘sataillon, introduced, says Brachet, in the 16th cent. 
from Ital, , ation. = Ital. battaglione, formed from Ital, battaglia, 
a battle, by ling the augment. suffix -one. See Battle. 
Bat (1), to grow mt: to fatten. (Scand.) Shak. has batten 
(intransitive), Hamlet, iii. 4. 67 ; but Milton has ‘battening our flocks,” 
trictly, it is intransitive. Icel. ba‘na, to grow better, 
tistinguisbed prove, make better. 

eth. febtnn to profit, avail, Mark, vii. 11, intrans.; as dis- 

from bofjan, to avail, Mark, 6. Both Icel. batna and 

are formed from the Gothic root BAT, good, preserved 
inthe B. better and best. See Better. The M.E. form would have 
‘been batner ; hence the final -en in mod. E. batten answers to the former 
of the Mceso-Gothic suffix -nax, added to stems to form passive or 
neuter verbs, 

BATTEN (2), a wooden rod. (F.)_‘ Batten, a scantling of wood, 
2, 3, or 4 in, broad, seldom above 1 thick, and the-length unlimited ;* 
Moxon; in Todd’s Johnson, Hence, to batten down, to fasten down 
with battens, A mere variant of batton or baton. See Baton. 


above, 
too 


)- 
BATTLE, a combat. (Ε..- 1.) M. ΤῊΝ bataile, Chaucer, 
Leg. of Good Wom. 1627.=0. F. bacaille, meaning both (1) a fight, 
(2) ἃ battalion. Lat. bavalia, ἃ word which in common Latin answered 
Lat. batere, = popular form of batuere, 16 

form δεν, a fight, battle (i, 690) ; 
. batuere, and for the A.S. beadu, a fight. 


Recounts for She bate of 
Der. battal-ion, 4. v. 

ΒΑ’ OR, a bat with a thin handle. (South F. or Span.) 
ΜῸῈ *bapldere, a wasshynge betyle' i.e. a bat for beating clothes 


whilst being washed, Prompt. Parv. p. 27. α. A corrupted form. 
It is supposed that the word was borrowed from the Span. batidor, oF 
more likely the Provengal (South French) batedar, mesnin cra ly a 

the 
corrupted into batte, a dimin. of bat, 


washing-beetle, a bat for clothes. Once imported into 
frst two syllables were eas 
door meaningless. Cf. crayfish. Note provincial Eng. battler, 
small bat to play at ball with; Balling-some’ a stone on which wet 
linen was beaten fo cleanse it; batting-stock, ἃ beating-stock ; Halli- 
well. B. Formed from F. battre, Span. batir, to beat; the suffix 
-dor in Span. and Prov. answers to the Lat. -for, as in ἀπιστίαν, a 


lover. See Beetle 2. 

BA! ἃ parapet for fortification. (F.) M.E. batel- 
munt, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1458. ‘Batylmet of a walle, propug- 
naculum ;* Prompt. Parv. p. 27. The history of the word is imperfectly 
recorded; it seems most probable that it represents an O. F. bastille- 
ment, formed from O.F. bastiller, to fortify. Roquefort quotes the 
phrase ‘ mur bastille,’ i.e. fortified or embattled wal from the Roman 
Bela Rose. Cf. mod. F, basiment, a building, from basir, O. F. bastir, 
to build; of which verb the O. F. bastiller is also a derivative. See 
Baste (Ὁ); and see Embattle. 

(1), a fool's mace. (Ὁ. ἢ, with E. sufi) This seems to 
ecient word from base, a plaything, and earlier in 
ee τη μούσας ὁ Palsge hash Bod Tor's ol, κατα Ὁ 
20, ibrilla, we has: * Be for a fool, marotte. 
‘As Re that with his babel plaide;’ Gower, i 
note in Prompt. Parv., shewing that Jibrilla means a stick 
thong, for weighing meat, or for use as a and pegma means a 
stick with weight ΠΣ ded from it, i blows with. It 
was no doubt 50 called from the wagging or swinging motion with 
which it was employed; from the verb" bablyn, or bafelss, or waverya, 
Libri Prompt. Parv, p. 20. We also fod, at the same reference, 

‘ babelynge,or wauerynge, vacillacio, librillacio.’’ Ὑ. Were this verb still 
in use, we should express it by bobble, formed, as frequentatives 
are, by adding the suffix so that to bobile would mean to bob 
frequently, to de keep swinging about; cf. straggle from stray, mibble 


BAUBLE. 


‘BAUBLE (2), a plaything. (F.,<Ital.,=C.) Shak, has bauble in? 
the sense of a trifle, a useless plaything, Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 32. This 
is probably a mere adaptation of the F. babiole, modified so as to 
coincide with bawble in the sense of ‘a fool's mace.’=F. babiole, 
‘a trifle, whimwham, gugaw, or small toy, for a childe to play 
with all;” Cot.=Ital. δαῤδοία ; pl. babble, child's toys (Dies a 
babbeo)..— Ital. babbeo, a simpleton ; with which cf. Low Lat. babuls 
baburrus, a simpleton. These words ex] rar notion of stutteri 
or uttering inarticulate sounds, like 
fobil, 9.¥. 

believe to be 


Gi 


τ OF, lewd. © —G.) Merely formed as an adj. from baud ; 
see above. Bat "the M.E. bardy, dirty, used of clothes, in 
Chaucer and P. Plowman, is a different word, and of Welsh 


GE. W. bei, dirty; bam, dirt. The two words, having something 
of the same meaning, were easily assimilated in form, 
BAWL, to shout. (Scand.) Sir T. More has “ping De [yelping] 
and balling ;’ Works, p. 1254 c.=Icel. δανέα, to fow as a cow. Ὑ 
Swed. bila, to roar. δὲς Bull 

BAY (1), a reddish brown. (F,-L.) _M.E. bay; ‘a stede bay,” 
a bay hore | Chaneer, C.T. 2159.00. bai Τα. δαάϊι, bay- 
coloured, in Varro. Der. bay-ard (a bay-horse) ; baize, q. 

BAY (1), a kind of leurel-tfee;, prop. a berry-tree. (FL ‘The 
roiall lawrel is a very tal and big tree, with leaves also as 


, and the baies or berries (baeea) that it beareth are nothing | pri 


fot αἰ all] sharp, biting, and uny leasant in taste ‘Holland’ 
frate, bacea;’ Prompt. Parv.=F. baie, 
ἃ berry. + Lit bapka, a laure! 
"HAY Ghar det of the wa a recess, (F.=L.) B 
Sarrey, tr. of the Hneid, bk. ii (R.) =F. bade, an i etm Lat, 
Isidore of Seville ; see Brachet. + Gaelic badh, bagh, a bay, harbour. 
From the sere of inlet,’ the word came to mean ‘a recess’ in a 
ilding. * He3e houses withinne the halle, . . So brod bilde in ἃ bay, 
that bleakkes 2 y3t renne;’ ΑἸ], Poems, ed. Morris, Β, 1391. 
BAY @).fobatias «dog. (FieL) ‘The woulde Bay ;* 
Froissart, vol.ii.c. 171. Corrupted from a fuller form abay, 
ME E. obayen, K. Alisaunder, 3882.~F. ‘ abbayer, to bark or bay αἱ τ᾿ 
Cot.—Lat. ad, prefix, at; gad towbar, to ; Lucretius, v. 1079. 
See sboyer in Brachet, B. The to yelp, appears in 
simpler form in bubare, τὸ screech as an owl fnbo asow pointing 
Paes γα, λα τ δε νον γεν Fick, i. 685 ; 5. ν. bub. 
‘The word is doubtles imitative; of bobbie 


Bbc Colgrave aye 
τ stag is said rendre les abbois when, ναῦν of running. he tums upon 
the hounds, and holds them at, or pats them to, a bay.” The same is, 
ἘΞ ΣΕΥ cama gt 
sense of aboi is, ofa ve 
ring or baying of dogs;’ ‘Abbots, barkings, bayings” See Bay (4), 
to bark, 

BAY-WINDOW, a window with » recess. See Bay (3). 
+Withyn a * Court of Love, 1058. aise see no con 
nection with F. béer, as suggested by Wedgwood. 
window, i.e. window with a curved outline, ἴα corrupt substitution 

for bay-soindow ; or else an is lent word, 

BAYONET, a at the end of a gun. (Fy ‘Used by Burke ; 
Select Works, ed. E. J. Payne, i. 111, 1. 15. Introduced in the 17th 
, from F. baionnette, formerly bayonette. So called from Bay- 
onne, in | France, where they are said to have been first made, about 
7650-1660. It was used at Killiecrankie in 1689, and at Marsaglia 


‘the French, in 1693. See Haydn, Dict. of Dates. 
BAZAAR, a market. (Pers) .)_ Spelt azar by Sir T. Herbert, in 
his Travels, where he speaks fe great buzzer or market ;’ ed. 


1665, rir Pen haa market ‘See Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 65. 
8 precious substance. (Hebrew.) In Gen. ii, 13, it 
joined with ‘gold’ and ‘onyx-stone;’ in Numb. xi. 7, manna is 
Kikened to it in colour, Ἢ is bot known what it is Το Holland's 
Pliny , Xi, ο, it is ofatree. At any rate, the word is made 
the Hebrew beillech, whatever that may mean. 
SEs ΚΕ A.S. be, prefix; in very common use. It some. 
times implies ‘to make,’ as in be-namb, to make namb. ‘It some- 
times serves to locate the act, and sometimes intensifies ;᾿ Affixes of 


English Worde, by 5. 5. Haldeman, p. 49; 4.¥. Behead means to | 
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‘deprive of the head ; beser, to set upon, attack; besiege, to sit by, to 

invest with an army; bemire, to cover with mire. ΟἿ, becalm, bedim, 
Bedech, badrop; also become, xfall, J-e. to come ρου, to fall upon. 
Also used as a prefix of prepositions ; as in before, Beside = 
by the side of, Below=by low, on the lower side of; $0 also beneath, 


on the nether side of. ς ΑΙ 8. be of (ME, δεν, δὲ is a short 
is | or unaccented form of the rep δή, E. by. See 
BE, to exis, (ΕΣ . Prompt. Parv. 30.-- Α. 8. beén, to 


be (passim Dan Tem. $6. bon am. ὁ Gadi, δὲ to exis Ἢ 
W. byw, to live, exist. 4 Irish bw, was. Russian buite, to be; bindu, 
I shall be. + Lat. fore, pt. t. fad. + Gk. φύειν, aor, ἔφυν. + Skt. bid, 
tobe BHU, io exist 

BEACG, the ground rising from the sea. (Scand.) Not found in 
carly authors. Rich. quotes from Hackluyt, Voyages, i 55.—Swed. 
backe, an ascent. 4+ Dan. δαξέε, rising ground. + Icel. babki, a ridge ; 
also, a bank of a river. The kk in Icel. stands for πὲ; and the 
ror i really another form of ont "see Hank. Der. beach, verbs 


‘Smkcon, 2 sig signal. (8) M.E. bekene, P. Plowman, B. 
xvii, 262.—A.S, bedcen, < te signal, standard (Grein); αἱ also spelt 
Men MHL δ. Beaten Ἠ. Ὁ. poukhan, α sign. See Beck, 
Beckon. the original sense was « fire-signal, the most 
probable root i δ oH, to 3 cf. Gk. πιφαύσκειν, to shew, which 
“BEAD, a perforated ἢ ἘΣ ΤᾺ ©) Τὰ 
), a count e 

old sense is * a pra τ laa the bead wes ao celica Geeanse voed for 
counting prayers; and not vise werd. ΜῈ. bade abead; Chaucer, 
tog. * 


from the sb. bida, 


LE, ly, one, who proclaims. (E.) M.E. bedd, 
P. Plowman, Bl 77.= A.S. thd, an oficer, Lake, xi. 58.4-0.H. 

T bene ACS, κάδον tobi to procisim; ἀράς becoming 
Biggs ben the κεῖξα “lia added. 0. G. piotan, to bid. See 


‘Bid (2). 
BEAGLE, Δ small dog, for hunting hares. (Unknown.) M.E. 
degeles Hall's Chron. Hen. VI, an. 21. Of unkn¢ The 


en), to pray. See Bid ὯΝ The 
being made 


own origin. 
to Cotgrave has “Beagle, petite chienne.’ Cf. ‘ Begle, cani- 
cula;’ Levins, 53, It has been that it is conn 
τἀ αἰ, of which there is no proof whatever. 
point.(F..=C.) M. E. bet, be, Chancer, Leg. of Good 
F, bec. Low Lat. beecus, Suetonius as of 
gin (Bracket) obviously Caltle. ea béh, a beak. 
Gael. beic, ἃ © point, ἃ nib, the bill of a bird. bird. + Welsh ‘big, α point, 
pike, bill, beak. See Peak, Peck, and 
BEAKER, 2 sort of cup. (0. Low G,=L. bearer) MLE. byker, 
biker; Prompt. Parv. Way notes that the word occurs as 
early as A.D. 1348. “ond sek. bikeri, a cup; Kleine Altniederdeutsche 
Denkmiler, ed. Heyne, 1867, p. 103. + Icel. bikarr, ἃ cup. + Du. beker. 
+. becker. ial, bizchiere. B. Itappears in Low Lat. as bicariuns, 
ἃ wine-cuy from Gk. Bixos, an earthen wine-vessel, 
whence a the dimin. forms βικίον, βιαίδιαν. Ὑ. The Gk. Bixos is 
of Fastem origin (Liddell), Doublet, pite 
BEAM (1), a piece of timber. ἀν MT. beem, bem, beam; 
beds «tee Grein, p. 105. + 0. Η. Οἱ 
Goth. bagms,atree.  B. Fick, 
(i. 161) compares Skt. bitiman, , Gk. φῦμα, a growth ; from the 
root BHU, to exist, grow. 


BEAM (2), αὶ ray of light. A particular use of the word 
above, Tae ‘pillar of ΕΝ, ἘΝ Ἐλοάνα is called in AS. 
Boctry lprnende bem, the burning beam ;Grein,p. 105. Der. beam, 


“SEAN, a kind of plant. (E.)_M.E. bene, Chaucer, C.T. 3774.-- 
AS. beaw (Lye, Borworth). Teel bau. + O. H.G. pina. + Russ. 
bob. + Lat fata. + Ween, bean pl. fa. Fick gives European 
form bhabd ; i. 

BEAR (1), to carry. (Ε) Μ. Ἐ, beren, bere, P. Plowman, B. ii. 
BoA § boron (Gren). Ὁ Goth, ῥίζαν. Φ Lat Jerre. + Gk. φέρων: 
Skt. bhi, to bear ψ BHAR, to carry. Der. bearable, barr, 


"SrA (2), an animal. (ΕΒ) ME. bere, Chancer, C. T. 1640. 
Δ. 8. bra, uous (Grein) ἐς Teel. bra, bj, 4 O-T1.G. pero, + Lat 
‘Jera, α wild beast.4 Skt. dhalla,a bear. Fick suggests 4f BHUR, to 

ἢ whence E. fury. Der. bear-ish. 
hair on the chin. (E.) M.E. berde, berd; Chaucer, 
Prol. 332.=A.S, beard, Grein, i. 102. Da. baard. + Icel. bard, a 


Layamon, 2848; 
Sow. | poms a tee. Teal bednr a tee 
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brim, verge, beak of a ship, &c. 4 Russ. borodd. + W. and Com, 
barf. 4 Lat. barba, the beard. See Fick, i. 684, s.v. bardkd. Cf. 
Irish bearbk, Gael. bearr, to shave. Der. bearded, beard-less. 
BEAST, an animal. (F¥.,=L.) ME. beste, Chaucer, C.T. 1978; 
beaste, Old Eng. Homilies, i. 277.0. F. beste (F. δια). — Lat. 
bestia, an animal. Der. beast-tike, beast-ly, beast-li-ness, best-i-al (Lat. 
bestialis), best-nal-i-ty, best-inal~is 

BEA‘, to sike. (EME. beten, bt P. Plowman, Β. xiv. 19. 4 
06. Icel. bauta, to beat.4-0. Η. G. 


=A. 5. bedtan, to beat; ney i, H 
pézan, to Βοαὶ -- Teutonic of BUT, to best, drive; Fick 
a14. See But. Der. beat, sb. The retembiance τὸ to F. 


battre, Lat. batwere, seems to ἴα cd ἀπάρας at any rate, it is not 
to be built upon. See Bat (1). 

BEA‘ ', to make blessed. (F.<L.) Bp. Taylor has ‘ beati- 
fied spirits ν᾽ vol. i. ser. 8,—F. beatifier, ‘to beatifie ; to make blessed, 
sacred, or happy ;’ Cot. = Lat. beatificare, to make happy. = Lat. 
beat, for Beater happy; and facere, to make, the stem fac~ turning 
into fic- in composition. Beatus is a pp. of beare, to make happy, 
to bless, from the same source as bene, well, and bonus, good ; see 
Bounty. Der. beatific, beatific-al, beatific-al-ly, beatific-at-ion. 

BEATITUDE, happiness. (F..=L.) Used by Ben Jonson, An 
Elegy on my Muse (R.); Milton, P. L. — ΕΞ beatitude, ‘beatitude, 
happiness ;* Cot. Lat. beatitudinem, acc. from nom. beatitudo, happi- 
ness,— Lat. beatus, happy.= Lat. beare, to bless. See Beatify. 

BEAU, a fine, dressy man. (F., , Sir Cloudesley Shovel is 
represented on his tomb ‘ by the fig re 0 of a beau ;᾿ Spectator, no. 27. 
=F. beau, comely (Cotgrave); O. F. bel. Lat. bellus, fine, fair; sup- 

to be a contracted form of benulus, dimin. of benus ; another 
form of bonus, good. See Bounty. Der. From the F. fem. form 
belle (Lat. pea) | we have E. belle. 

BEAUTY, faimess. (F.,—Lat.) M.E. beaute, Chaucer, C.T. 
ie bealteit, beltet.—Low Lat. acc. bellitatem ; from 
Lat. belli-, for bellus, fair, with suffix -‘at-, signifying 
jon. See Beau. Der, beaute-ous (bewteous in Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 2 8), beaute-ous-ly, beaute-ous-ness, beauti-ful, beauti- 
Δαν beth 

.VER (1), an animal, (E.) Μ. Ἑ. bever, in comp. bever-hat, 
Chaucer, Prol. 272... Α.8. befer, gloss to fier; Alf. Gloss. ed. 
Somner (Nomina Ferarum).4 Du. bever.+ Icel. barr + Dan, baver. 


Ἢ Swed. bafver.4 G. biber. Russian bobr’.4 Lat. fiber, a beaver. 
CE Skt, babhru, a large ichneumon; Fick, i. 379. 
BEAVER (2), the lower part of a helmet. (F.) Shak. has 


beaver, Hamlet, i. 2. 230.=F. bavitre, meaning ‘the bever of an hel- 
met; and, primarily, a child's ‘bib, mocket, or mocketer, put 
before the bosom of a'slavering child ;” Cot. Thus, the lower 
of the helmet was named from a fancied resemblance to a child’s 
bib.=F. baver, to foam, froth, slaver; Cot.=F. bave, foam, froth, 
slaver, drivell ;'Cot. Perhaps of Celtic origin; cf. Bret. babouz, slaver. 
‘The derivation from Ital. bevere, to drink, is quite unfounded. 
The spelling Beaver is due to confusion with ‘beaver hat. 
ALM, to make calm. (Hybrd; E.and F) — Becalmed is in 
Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 168; and in Mirror for Magistrates, 
Ἐι 196. Formed by prefixing E. be to calm, a word of F. origin. 


ες Be- an . 
BECAUSE, for the reason that. (Hybrid; E.and F.) Formerly 
Fritten δὲ cant, P. Plowman, B. i. 99; also be couse and by enue. 
Be, bi, and by are all early forms of the prep. by. Cause is of F. 
origin, See By and Cause. 

HANCE, to befall, happen, (Hybrid; E.andF.) In 
Shak. Merch. i, 1. 38. From δὲς, prefix, q.v., and chance, q. ¥. 
BECK (1), ἃ ποὰ or sign; and as a vb, to make a’ sgn. (E.) 
‘The sb. is not found in early writers; it occurs in Surrey's tr. of 
Virgil, Aneid, ἐν. (Β.) It is Carly formed from the verb, which is 


older, and occurs in Chaucer, Ὁ, Τ᾿ 12329, The verb, not 
a original word, but ἃ mere contraction of Becton. See πὶ. 

BECK (2), a stream. (Scand.)__M.E. bek, Prompt. Parv. p. 29; 

Legends of Holy Rood, p. 82. [Not properly an A.S. word, but 


Scandinavian.]= Icel. betkr, a stream, brook. + Swed. back, a brook. 
+ Dan. bak. + Du. beek. + G. bach. | (Root unknown.) 

‘BECKON, to make a sign. (E.) Μ. Ε. bécnen, Ormulum, 223. 
=A.S. bedenian, to signify by a sign.—A.S. bedcen, a sign, with the 
addition ofthe sufix an, used to form verbs from εἰς, See’ Beaeon 


ΕΒ σοῖσι, to attain to a state; to suit. (E.) Μ. Ε. becwman, 
bicuman ; as, ‘and bicomen hise men’ = and became his servants, Have- 
lok, 1. 2256; ‘it bicwmeth him swithe wel’ =it becomes (suits) him 
very well, O. Eng. Bestiary, ed. Morris, 1. 735. See the large collec- 
tion of examples in Mitzner, 224, δον, biewmen. =A. S. becuman, to 
arrive, happen, tum out, befal (whence the sense of ‘ suit ’ was later 
developed), Grein, {. 81; bicuman, i113. 4 Goth. bikwiman, to come 
wpon one, to befal; 1 Thes. v. 3.0. H.G. piguéman, M. H. G. 


BEECH. 


P sehomen, to happen, befal, reach, δες. ; whence’ mod. G. bequem, fit, 
apt, suitable, convenient. β. A compound of prefix be, and A. 8. 
cuman, to come. See Come. Der. becom-ing, becom-ing-ly. 
BED, a couch to sleep on. (E.)_ M.E. bedde, Chance Prol. 291. 
HA. S. bed, bedd. + Icel. bebr. + Goth. badi, a bed. + O. H. ti, 

bed: ick Ker it to the sol of bind, vs. BHADH, to 
Der, beds verbs bedding 3 bedridden, ας 

jamber (Shak. γα. 1, 6. 196), bed-clothes (All's We 
3. 287), bad-fellow (Temp. ii. 2. 42), bed-hangings (2 Hen. I 
158), Bed prewer (ἃ Hen. 1V, ii, 4. 268), bed-right (Temp. iv. 9) 

bed-room (Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. a. 51), Bedotime (Mids Ne. Dr. v. 54), bed 


work (Trail i. 3.20 
DABBLE, ‘Rap ave, BEDAZZLE. From the E. 
δὲς, and dabble, daub, dazzle, q.v. Shak. has bedabbled, Mids. 
τι Dri. 2. 4435 Bedewbed, Rom. il. 5, 55; bedazaled, Tam. Shrew, 


iv. 
"BESTEW, to cover with dew. (E.) Spenser has bedeawd, F.Q. 
i, 12.16, Te occurs in the Ayenbite of Tnwyt *dedeowwth the μεῖς Σ᾽ 
Ῥ. 116. From be, prefix, q. v.; and dew, q. 
(BEDIGHT, to array. (E) | ‘That ᾿δετεῖγ were bydyvh;* Sir 
revant, 647. From be, v.; and dight, q. v. 
TM, to make dim. Si ual, Tempe 41. From bey, 


prefix, q.v.; and dim, q.v. 

BEDIZEN, to deck out. (E.7) Not inearly use. The quota- 
tions in Richardson shew that the earlier word was the simple form. 
dizen, from which bedizen was formed by help of the common prefix 

like bedeck from deck. See Dizen. 

BEDLAM, a hospital for lunatics. (Proper name.) A corrup~ 
tion of Bethlekem. \* Bethlehem hospital, so called from having been 
originally the hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem, a royal foundation 
for the reception of lunatics, incorporated by Henry Vitti ‘in 1547: 

Haydn, Dict. of Dates. ἃ » as in the 
babiloyne ’= in Bethichem and Babylon ; plowmnan, By. 

5343 according to three MSS,, where other MSS. read bethleem.. 
Der. bedlam-ite. 

BEDOULN, a wandering Arab. (F.,—Arab.) Modem; yet we 
find a M. E. bedoyne, Mandeville, p. 36. Borrowed from F. bédouin, 
which is from Arab. badawiy, wild, rude, wandering, as the Arabs in 
the desert.— Arab. badw, departing for the desert, leading a wandering 
life. Arab, root badawa, he went into the desert; see Rich. Dict., 
Pp. 251, 

‘BubRIDDEN, confined to one’s bed. (E.) Μλ Ε. bedreden,. 
used in the plural; P. Plowman, viii. 85; bedrede, sing, Chaucer, 
C.T. 7351... Ἁ.5. bedrida, beddrida, glossed by elinicus (Bosworth). 
Α. 5. bed, a bed, and ridda, a knight, a rider; thus the sense is a bed- 
ΤῊΝ Sarcastic term fora disabled man. Si Prof. Earle, in his: 

ilology of the ‘ongue, p. 23, suggests that bedrida means 
“bewitched,’ and Pr participle of bedrian, to bewitch, a verb for 
which he gives authority. But it is not shewn how the participle 
took this shape, nor can we thus account for 
rida, Β. Besides which, there is a term of similar import, weit 
bedderedig in the Bremen Worterbuch, i. 65, which can age re ~ 
lained ἘΠῚ reference to the Low-G. bedde, a bed. 

H. ettiriso, M,H.G, betterise, mod. Ὁ. bettrise, is % isles 
Gruso fer. Dict. i. 1738, which can likewise only be referred to 
G. bett,a bed. 8. In short, the suggestion can hardly be acce] ed, 
but it seemed best not to pass it over. If there be any doubt al 
the termination, there can be none about the first syllable. I ma) 
add that we find also Μ. E. bedlawer for " one who lies in bed,’ whi 
iss said in the Prompt. Parv. p. 28, to be a synonym for bedridden.- 


pet Po note 4. 

, the frame of a bed. (E.) M.E. bedstede, Prompt. 
pe Ῥ. 28.—A.S. bed, a bed; and s/ede, a place, stead, station. So 
called from its firmness and stability; cf. sted-fast, i.e. stead-fast. 


See Bed and Stead. . 

an insect. (E.) M.E, bee, pl. bees and been, both of which. 
occur in Chaucer, C. T. 10518, 10296.— A. 5. bed, δέ, Grein, p. 109. 
+ cel. bf. + 0.H.G. pia. + Skt, dha, a bee; a tare word, given in 


Bothlingk and Roth's Sie "Dictionary. Prob. of epematopoctic, 


origin. Cf. Irish beach, ἃ bee. 
"REKOH, a kind of tree. (E) ΜΕ. beech, Chaucer, C.T. 4955." 
form, but rendered probable by the 


=A.S. béce, an unauthenticat 
existence of the adj. bécen, E. beechen, for which a reference is given in 
Bosworth ; but the usual Α. 5. form is bd. [8 The A. S. ¢ is the 
mutation of 6; thus bée produces bvcen, adj., whence the corrupt sb. 
béce.] + Icel. bék, a beech-tree, rare; commoner in the collective 
form beyki, a beech wood. + Swed. bok. 4+ Dan. big. 4 Du. beub. + 
G, bucke (O.H.G, puokia), 4 Russian but’, + Lat. ΨΥ ΕΟ 
These forms pont to an org. ge, posibly rhea 

esculent fruit; cf. Skt. bhaksk, to eat ; BHAG Yo eats. 
Fick, i, 687. See Book. Der. beech-en, adj. (A. S, béces. 


BEEF. 


‘BEEF, an ox; the flesh of an ox. (F,=L.) M.E. beef, Chaucer, 
C. T. 7332.0. F. δορί, buef.= Lat. acc. bovem, an ox; nom. bos. + 
Gael. 63, a cow. 4 Skt. go, a cow. Α. 5. δά, a cow. Thus the 
word is co-radicate with cow. See Cow. Der. bee/-eater, q. v. 
"EATER, a yeoman of the guard. (E.) ‘Pensioners and 
becfeaters* fof Charles TL), Argument against a Standing Army, ed. 
1697, p. 163 qu. in N. and Q.§ S. viii. 398. An eater of beef; but 
why this designation was given them is not recorded. In Todd's 
Johnson i is the following notable passage. * From beef and eat, be- 
‘canse the commons is beef when on waiting. Mr. Stevens derives it 
thus. Beefeater may come from beayfetier, one who attends at the 
side-board, which was anciently placed in a beaufet. The business of 
the beefeaters was, and perhaps is still, to attend the king at meals. 
‘This derivation is corroborated by the circumstance of the beefeaters 
having a hasp suspended to their belts for the reception of keys.’ 
‘This extraordinary guess has met with extraordinary favour, having 
been quoted in Mrs. Markham's History of England, and thus ta 


to young children. It is also quoted in Max Miiller’s Lectures, 8th 
ed. ii. 582, but with the substitution of bufetier for beanfetier, and 
ingen as ‘a table near the door of the dining-hall.’ I 


suppose it is hopeless to ainst what all believe, but I must 
ant out that there is roe the Bintest tittle of evidence for the 
ivation beyond the ‘ hasp suspended to their belts.’ Ido not find 
beoufetier nor buffetier, but Ifind in Cotgrave that buffeteurs de vin were 
‘such carmen or boatmen as steal wine out of the vessels they have 
in charge, and afterwards fill them up with water.’ Mr. Steevens 
does not tell us what a beaufet is, nor how a sideboard was ‘ anciently 
placed in’ it. On this point, see Buffet, sb. When the F. buffetier 
can be found, with the sense of * waiter at a side-board ’ in reasonably 
old French, or when the E. beefeater can be found spelt differently 
from its present spelling in a book earlier than the time of Mr. Stevens, 
it will be suficient time to discuss the question further. | Meanwhile, 
we may note that Ben Jonson uses eater in the sense of * servant ;” 
in * Where are all my ca‘ers?” Silent Woman, iii. 2. Also, thal the 
expression ‘ powderbeef lubber ’ occurs in the sense of ‘ man-servant,’ 
where powder-beef certainly means salt-bee/; see " Powder, to salt,’ in 
Nares.” A rich man is spoken of as having ‘confidence of [in] so 


many cdr ever lubbers as he fedde at home;’ Chaloner, cer 
tion of Prayse of Follie, and edit. TELS G ν. (1st ed. in 1546 

Notes and Queries, 5 S. viii. 67. Ci. bread-winner, ἃ sb. ἣν "αἷς 
formation, to which no French etymology has been (as yet) assigned. 


"BEER, a kind of drink. (Ε) Μ Εἰ bere, Prompt, Parv. p-3ts 
ber, King Horn, ed. Lumby, 1. 1113." Α. S. bedr, beer, Grein, i. 112. 
+ Du. bier. 4 Icel. bjérr. + G. bier (O.H.G. δον). 4 α. The 
suggestion that it is connected with the Lat. bibere is unlikely; 
since that would make this common Teutonic word a mere loan-word 
from Latin. Moreover, the Latin sb. is potus, which could hardly 
tum into beer. Both pofus and bibere are referred to the root pd, to 
drink ; see Curtius, i. 348. A Teutonic word from that root would 
. The suggestion that beer is connected with barley 
Tt means ‘ fermented drink,’ from the same root 


BEET, Μ. Ε. bete, in a vol. of Vocabularies, ed. 
T. Wright, p. 190.—A.S. bete, gen. betan, fem, sb., in Cockayne’s 
Leechdoms ; but certainly borrowed from Lat. bea, used by Pliny. 

BEETLE (1), an insect. (E.) Μ. Ε, bityl, Prompt. Pary. Page: 
=A. 5. biel, bétel; as in * pa blacan betlas,’ the black beetles; MS. 
Cott. Jul. A. 2, 141 (Bosworth).= A. 5. bitan, to bite; with suffix -αἱ 
ofthe agent. ‘Thus beetle means * the biting insect ;᾽ cf.‘ Mordiculus, 
bitela,” AEIf. Gloss. (Nomina Insectorum) ; showing that the word 
‘was understood in that sense. See Bite, and Bitter. 

(2), a heavy mallet. (.) Μ. E. betylle, betel, Prompt. 
Parv. p. 34; Ancren Riwle, p. 188.=A. S. bjtel, byt! ; Judges iv ar. 

“Αἰ 5. bedian, to beat; with suffix -I or -el of the agent. See Boat. 

Der. beetle-headed, i i ‘with a head like a log, like ἃ Bi Ὅσοι κει, dull, 
(3). te out and hang over. (, ‘The summit of 
the cliff That besles o'er his base into the sea;’ Hamlet, i 4.71. 

Apparently coined by Shakespeare. By whomsoever coined, the idea 
was adopted from the M. E. brvelbrowed, beetle-browed, having pro- 
Jecting or sharp brows, P. Plowman, B. v. 90; also spelt bitter- 
browed, id., footnote. The sense is ‘with biting brows,’ i.e. with 
brows projecting like an upper jaw. ‘The M. E. bitel, biting, sharp, 
occurs in the Ormulum, 10074, as an epithet of an axe; and in 
Layamon, ii. 395, as an epithet of steel el weapons. The insect called 
the beetle is similarly named; see Beetle (1). The variant biter has 
the same sense ; see Hitter. The word is from the A.S. bitel, lit. 
biting or biter, also, a beetle; from A.S. bitan, to bite, with the 
suffix -εἰ, used to form both substantives and adjectives, so that bitel 
may be used as either. See Bite. Der. beeti-ing; cf. 
which is really the older expression, 


BEGUINE. 57 


BEFALL, to happen. (E.) Μ. Ε. befallen, bifallen, in common 
use; Havelok, 2981.=A.S. befeallan, Grein, i. 83. 4 O. Sax. bifallan. 
+O. Fries, bifalla, 4 Du, bevallen, to please. FO.1.G. Batten, 
cited’ by Matzner; Wackernagel gives M. H. G. bevallen, Ὁ. H. G. 
pivallax. From be, prefix; and fe This is one of the original 
verbs an which so many others a) with be were modell 
EEPOOL, to make s fl of. Ἐ) | ME. bfolen, Gower, 


‘BEFORE, 
before, biforen, deforen: in common use; spelt biforen, Layamon, 
131.0. S. beforan, foram, prep. and ai Grein, i. 83, 84, 115.— 
A. 5. be, δὲν, prefix, see Be- or By; and foran, before, prep. and 
adv., Grein, i. 315. A. S. όταν is a longer form (-an being originally 
ἃ. case-ending) from fore, prep. and adv., before, for; Grein. i. 321. 
SUS tye rr. Cf Ὁ, Sax. fora, before M.H.G. bevor, bevore; 
fora, pivora, before. low. 
REFORSEAND: previously. (E.) ἴπ earl; 
Μ. Ε. bivorenhond, Ancren Riwle, p. 312; from 


use as an adverb. 
‘waren, before, and 


ond, hand, See Before and Hand. 
BEG, to ask for alms. (E.) Cf. M. Ε. beggar, beggere, a beggar: 
ἃ ποτὰ which was undoubtedly associated in the 14th century, and 


even earlier, with the word bag, as seen from various in 
P. Plowman, C. Pass. i. 41, 4% 985 P. Plowman’s Crede, |. 600, 
Be. ἴα the Ancren Riwle, p. 168, we read: “Hit is Beggares rite 
norte [for to] ere Poa bee Yet the word is never 
baggere, which tends to shew that the word was forced out 
true form to suit a popular theory. ‘Ths being to, its probable that 
the w vb. beggen, to bs ‘was (as Mr. Sweet suggests) a contraction 
the A.S. bedecian, which occurs in Gregory's Pastoral, ed. Sweet, 
Ῥ. ores it is swite wel be oem gecweden δαὶ he eft bedecige 
‘on sumera’ = of whom it is very well said that he will afterwards beg in 
summer. Β. This A.S. bed-ec-ian would become bed'cian {accent on, 


- in Goth. bid- 
ag-wa) and the common infnitive albe an only for secondary 
verbs, the primary verbs ending in και. Similarly, the G. κίεν is 

ade from bier, with suffix -el-, and the verbal suffix -n of the infini- 


ion The use of the suffixes (-ec- in A. 8., and -el- in Ὁ.) was to 
give the verb a frequentative sense. Hence to beg is to‘ bid often,” 
to ‘ask repeatedly; nentative of Hid (1). Der. begg-ar (better 
beggar) whence beggardy, hg gerlines beggars 

BEGET, to generate, produce, (E) Μ. bigiton, Begeten, (1) to 
obtain, acquire ; “Τὸ bisiten mine rihte’=to obtain my 
right; Layamon, i yn "Thus wes Marlin bijeten’ = thus was Merlin 


begotten; Layamon, ii. 237.—A. S. begitan, bigitan, to acquire ; 
Gibin, 186, 10g A'S. be Ἧς ῬΝΕΧῚ aid planta get, See Get, 
So too 0. Sa Sax. bigetan, to seize, get; and Goth. bigizen, to find. 
Der. 


BEG fo commence (Ε) ME. beginnen, biginnen, in com- 
mon use.—A. 8. . Grein, i. 86 (though the form onginnan, 
with the same Sent ication, is far more common). From the prefix 


te, and Α. 5. ginnan, to begin. Cf, Du. and G. beginnen, to begin. 
See Gin, verb. Det. beginner, beginn-ing. * 
BEGONE, pp. beset. (E.) | In phr. woebegone, i.e. affected or 
οἱ with woe, beset with grief. Wel be 
of the Rose, 1. 580, apparently in the sense of " 
rounded or beset. Tt isthe pp. of M. E 
᾿ liq. Antiq. ἢ, 273-—A.S. bigdn, edn 
be gen to ge about Gren . 84, 115. From pref 
8, gdn, contracted form of gangan, to go. Cf. Du. Lap iehon 
concerned, affected. gar In the ‘begone 1" we really nse 
two words; it should be written ‘be gone!” See Go. 
BEGUILE, to deceive, amuse. (Hybrid; E. and F.) ΜῈ. 
gil, ἐο be a Ancren Riwle, p. 328.=E. prefix δες, b= (A. 8. be, 
ME. gyi deceive. "ΑΞ theigh he gyled were’ 
δος it he were be Ὁ Will. of Paleme, 689.0. F. guiler, to 
deceive.=O. F. guile, guile, deceit. See Guile, Der. beguiling, 


beguil-ing-ly, beguil-er. 

ἜΒΟΌ ΤΑ onc ofa clas of religions devotees (5) The word 
is rather French than English; and, though we find » Low-Latin 
form beguinus, it was chiefly used as a feminine noun, viz. F. δά 
Low Lat. beghing, Τῆς beguines belonged to religious 


Flanders, who, without taking regular vows of obedience, lived | 2 
somewhat similar life to that of rine pee friars, and lived t 
in houses called béguis st established at ra 


afterwards st Nivelle, in eye ας some say 1226, The Grande 


oo 


_ BEHALF. 


hin the most extensive; Haydn, Diet. of Dates. ἢ 


Es Exnot eae ‘religious’ were called Begardi; and it has been 
‘supposed that both terms were formed from the same root, viz. the 
word which sppears in E. as bag, or from the E. beg! Neither solution 
is even ible, for bag is an English and Scandinavian form, the 
German form, whether High or Low, being balg; whilst beg is an E. 
corrupted form, unknown at any time on the continent. ‘The whole 
subject is rather obscure; see the article on Beguins in the Engl. Cycl., 
Asts and Sciences division. O.  Mosheim was actually reduced to 
deriving the words from the Ὁ. begehren, regardless of the accent on the 
word! Asa fact, the names of orders varied, and no one seems 
tohave known their exact meaning. Ὁ. Yet the real solution of the 
words is to easy, that itis ἃ wonder no one has ever hit upon it. The 
order arose at ies and bégui, in the dialect of Namur, means ‘to 
stammer,’ from which béguine would be formed by the mere addition 
of -ne, to form a fem. sb.; cf. landgrav-ine, heroine. Moreover, ' jhe 
‘Namur word for ‘stammerer' as a nasculine substantive is " b2, 
standing, of course, for an older form béguialt, where -alt is an id Fr 
suffix that is interchangeable with ~ard; cf. Regin-ald with Reyn-ard. 
‘This gives us an equivalent form bigward, the original of the above 
begardus. These Namur words are recorded in Grand- 
, Dict. de la Langue Wallonne, s.v. déketer. The Namur bégui 
is, of course, the F. béguer, from bégue, stammering, a word of unknown 
origin (Brachet), 0, Way these nuns were called ‘stammerers,” 
we can but guess; but it was a most likely nickname to arise; it was 
merely another way of calling them fools, and all are agreed that the 
names were given in The form begard or béguard was 
confused with a much older term of derision, viz. bigot, and this cir- 
cumstance gave to the word δέοι its present ‘peculiar meaning. See 


, interest, benefit. (E.) Ια M.E., only in the phrase 
on (or uppon) bikalue, or behalue, Chaucer has: ‘on my bikalue’ 
(w=v), Troil. and Cress. i. 1457. So also: ‘in themperours bikelue’ 
“σα the emperor’s behalf; Seven 1. 324. Here on my bikalue 
is a substitution for the A.S. on healfe, on the side of (sce exx. in 
Grein, i. 59), by confasion with ἃ second common phrase be heal/e, by 
the side of (same ref, ΝΑ The A.S. healf, lit. half, is constantly 
used inthe sense of ‘side; and even now the best paraphrase of in my 
behalf’ is ‘on my side.’ “The this explanation is correct can easily 
Βα traced by the examples in Mitmer’s Old Eng. Dict., which shews 
that bihalven was in common use as a prep. and adv. before the sb. 
behalf came into use at all, See Layamon, vol. i. p. 3493 ii. 583 iii. 
6s, 114, ἃς. See Half. 

VB, to conduct oneself. (E.) Shak. has behave, refl., to 

conduct oneself, 2 Hen. VI, iv. 3. 53 and intr, but not refl., Oth. iv, 2. 
108, Rare in early authors, bat the phr. ‘ to lene hur to behave hur 
‘among men’ =to teach her to behave herself men, occurs in 
Le Bone Florence of Rome, |. 1566, in Ritson's Metrical Romances, 
mu A. S. behaebban, to surroun restrain, detain; 
they detained him, Luke, iv. 42. Used reflexively, 
553 or control oneself, and could at last be used intransitively, 
wut a reflexive pronoun. It is a mere compound of the verb to 

Have with the A- prefix be. + O. Sax. bikebbian, to surround, shut in, 


but also to ix, and hebbian, to have. ἘΜ, Η. Ὡς 
Kier haben), aT fast, to take possession of. 
ve. 


Just as E. belief answers to glanée (ine. ΝΥΝ 


German, so E. behave answers to G. 


gehaben, to behave oneself 


. it Sa ΟΝ ‘See Head. CE Du. 
enthoofden, ὁ τ enthansptens ke to behead. 
BEHEMOTH, κα hippopotamus, (Heb.) See Job, xl. 15.—Heb. 
bekeméth, properly’ Pisa, “beasts τ᾽ but here used as 


sng. to denote * great beas 


uued inthe seo of τὰ pro ἃ promise ;” Chaucer, C. T. 4461 
with the verb bikete, behe‘e, to promise, Chaucer, C.T. 1856. From 
be-, prefix, and kev, Cf. Α. 5. behds, a vow, behdt, a promise, behdsan, 


to promise. ‘He fela behésa behét,’ he made many promises ;| which is obs acorn! 
ALS. Chron, anno 1093, The final ¢ is excrescent. ὦ et | SEAS 


BELEMNITE. 


BEHIND, after. (Ε) Μ. Ε. behinde, bikinde, bikinden, after, at 
the back of, afterwards; Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 4847.—A.S. behindan, adv. 
and prep., afterwards, after, Grein, i. 8 ym A. 5. prefix be-; and 
hindan, adv., behind, at the back, Grein, ii. 76. Ct. O. Saxon bi- 
hindan, κᾶν. behind | Helisnd. 13660. "Sec Sind. ‘Der. behind. 
hand, not in easly use; made in imitation of before-hand, q.v. It 
occurs in Shak. Winter's Tale, v. 1. 151. 

BEHOLD, to see, watch, observe. (Ε.) M.E. bikolden, beholden, 
Bikolde, beholde, to see, observe, to bind by obligation common 
use. [The last sense appears only in the pp. beholden: * δεῖν 


bowndyn, obligor, tencors' Erompt. Farv. p. 28. Shak. wrongly has 
beholding’ for Beale, ΕΣ Mery Wives, i 1 283.]—A. S. 
bekealdan, to hold, 7. +0. 


ard, observe, see; Grein, i. 
Ὁ, bax. ὁ bikaldan, to keep. Du, behouden, 

behaiten, to keep. From A. 8. prefix δες, and 

te Hig’ {Cf. Lat. tweor, to see, to keep; E. 


Fries. bétalde, to ΤΣ tO 


to 
hedidan, to {πη Ξ' 
‘as compared with regard, &c.) Der. behold-er; also 
"| Scene corrupted to behold ing. Pp. 
BEHOOF, advantage. (E.) Almost invariably found in M. E. 
in the dat, case bekoue, bihove [w written for 2], with the prep. fo pre- 
i ce. in ‘to ancren bihoue,’ for the use of anchoresses, Ancren 
‘A. S. bekd/, advantage, only used in the comp. bekif- 
He; sce bhi ἢ is, gloss to Lat. oportet in Luke, x the Lindis- 
fame MS. (Northumbrian dialect). + O. Fries. behdf, bikdf. + Du. 
behoef, commonly in the phr. ten behoeve van, for the « edvantage of ἡ 
Swed. behof, want, need. 4 Dan. betov, need. + G. behyf, behoof. 
B. The be- is a prefix ; the simple sb. appears in the Icel. hd/, mode- 
ration, measure, proportion; whence the verb kafa, to hit to bebo behove. 
Cf. Swed. ἀξίνα, measure; héfvas, to beseem. The Goth. 
temperance, self-restraint, is related on the one hand to Icel. héf, mots. 
ration, measure; and on the other, toO. H.G. hwopa, M, H. G. huobe, Ὁ. 
hufe, kube, ἃ measured quantity of land, a hide of land, so named from 
its capacity or content ; from the ψ KAP, to hold, contain; ef. Lat. 
capax, containing, capere, to seize, orig. to contain, hold, grasp. See 
Fick, iii 63. ©. The development of ideas is. accordingly (1) to 
hold fast, retain, (2) to restrain, moderate, (3) to fit for one’s use, to 
make serviceable. From the same root we have behove, have, behave. 
BEHOVE, to become, befit. (Ε) Μ. Ε. bikoven, behoven (writ- 
ten bihouen, bekouen in MSS.) ; commonly as i impers verb, Bihovel, 
behoveth, Chaucer, Troil. and Cress. iv. 97: bihowede, Ancren 
Riwle, p. ΠΣ =A. 5. δίλόβαη, behdfian, to 
i, 87, 116. + O, Fries. bihovia, to behove. + Du. 
, ἴο behove. + Swed. behifua. + Dan. behive. + G. behufen 
(aot in use; but the sb. behuf, need, occurs). β. The form of these 
verbs shews that they are derivatives from a substantive. Also, the 
be- is a mere prefix. The simple verb appears only in the Icel. haa 
eae it, to behove ; Swed. héfvas, to brewit yea 


8 Tope. wees) ey to fasten a rope by 
laying it round and round a couple of pins. Borrowed from Du. 
beleggen, to cover, to overlay, to border, to lace, gamish with fringe, 
&c.; and, as a nant. term, to belay. From prefix be (the same as 
E. prefix δ), and legen, to lay, place, cognate with E. lay. See 
Lay. ἃ There is diso'a native E. word τὸ belay, a compound of 
be- and Jay, but it means ‘to besiege or ‘beleaguer’ a castle; see 
Spenser, Sonnet 14. See Bel 

(CH, to eructate. (E.) M. ἘΠ belhen, belke, Towneley Myst. 
p. 314. The sb. bolke is found, in the dat. case, in P. Plowman, B. 

. 3973 and the vb. bolken, Prompt. Parv. p. 43.—A. 5. bealcan, Ps. 
; commoner in the deri form bealcettan, Ps. xliv.1; Ps. 
cxviii. 171. Formed from the stem bel-, which appears in bell, bell-ove, 
with the addition of the formative suffix -c or -ἀ ; cf. tal-k, from tell ; 
stal-k (along), from steal. Cf. Du. bulken, to low, bellow, roar. See 
Bellow. 

BELDAM, an old woman. (F.,<L,) Ironically used for beldame, 
ie. fair lady, in which sense it occurs in Spenser, F. oa ΤῊΣ 
F, belle, fair; dame, lady.—Lat. bella, fair; domina, 
beldam is a doublet of belladonna, 

BELEAGUER, to besicge, (Du.) We also find the verb fo 
beleague ; 25 in * and beleoguing of cities;’ Holland’s Plutarch, 

3193 but this is αὶ less correct form.= Du. belegeren, to besiege ; 
Boar oiets be (ac in Ean leper a bed, a camp, army in encamp- 
ment ; which from deg, ems ta iors put, place, cognate with E. day. 
[Thus the true E. wo belay; see Note to belay. The Du. leger 


ed ἧς Ἐ. dar.) + G. belag ἔσαν : er, αι camp; lego, to lay. 


+ Swed. belaggra, τὶ 3 Ἰᾶ ἰᾶ κα, to lay. + Dan, 
Belagge, to becieg mas Rega to Ia dire to besiege, 


oa Du, Mevsonairs ir, Lay. 
of ἴοι, (Gk.) neato Browne, Vulg. 


oY 


BELFRY. 


Errors, b. ii. ¢. 5. 5. το. So called because shaped like the head οἵ 
a dart.Gk. βελεμνέτηε, a kind of stone, belemnite.—Gk. βέλεμνον, 
a dart, missile.—Gk. βάλλειν, to cast, throw; also, to fall. + Skt. 
αὶ, to drop, distil, fall. 4/ GAR, to fall away; Fick, i. 73; Curtius, 


ui, 76. 

BELFRY, properly, a watchtower. (F.,G.) Owing to a cor- 

ruption, the word is now oaly used for * ‘a tower for bells.’ Corrupted 
from M. E. berfray, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, Β. 1187 ; berfrey, King 
‘Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 2777.-- Ὁ. F. berfroit, berfreit belefreit.< 
ΜΉ. G. berefrit, berchfrit, a watch-tower.=—M. H. G. bere, protection 
(which from bergen, to protect); and M. H. ὦ. fri & O.H. Sc. 
Sridw Ὁ. friade), a ace of security (which from O. H.G. fri, 

free). 1 G. friade means only * peace,’ but O. 

μα alse a oe ‘of ‘Security,’ and even ‘a tower;” ‘0 that 
bercfrit meant ratch-tower’ or ‘ guard-tower.’ 41 The term was 
“Gato enna upon wheels, 20 ΝΞ in the siege 

towns. 


See Lie. 
E. belewe, Ayenbite of 

The 
τ. be- oF δὲς, substituted for the earlier prefix ge-.—A.S. 


ΟῚ Stes μεῖς; ta egal 

have faith in. (E.) M. 
σε, p 1625 EE, bf, pt. of διε, Layamon, 28569. 
Wife, iefan, ifn (Gren, 5-424), to believe + Gath, ala 
oe LS gid sacha ir bie; aide, which 


aga is fom Goth, δ dear, equiva cinta f AS ΠΕΣ keg + 


22 Η. σ. to believe ; 
ΦΧ ΣΝ = Homilies, | i, Sepa Sllersite πὰς 
metal 


a 2 Mie 


Joud sound Gren) See 
(A, deadly nightshade, (Ital.,—L.) ‘The name is 
due to the use of it by ladies to give expression to the eyes, the 
papils of which it expands.= Ital, bella doana, a fair lady. Lae bella 
domina, a fair lady. Bella is the fem. of bellus, handsome; see 
‘Bosu. Domina is the fem. of dominus, alord; sce Don, sb. Doub- 
Serta, fair lady. (F.,—L.) at Po} f the Lock, i. 8. 
DaE, a _ In Pope, Rape of . 
See Beldam, and Beau ; or see abo Pe 
BELLIGERENT, ca cating on war. ΚΡ In Sterne, Tristram 
Shandy, vol. vi. c. 31.—. igerent-, stem of belligerens, waging 
war.— Lat. belli-, for bello-, stem of bellum, war; and gerens, 
pt. of gerere, to carry. (1) Lat. bellum stands for O. Lat. Guam 
see Duel. (1) Lat. gerere, pp. gestus, appears in E. jest; see 


Sox. 
BELLOW, to make α loud noise. ©) 


usual M.E. form is to bell. 
Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 713.-- Α. 5, balan, to makes loed noise, 
Grein, i. 89. + O. H. G. pellan, to make ἃ loud noise.=/ BHAL, 
to resound; Fick, fi. 442. Β. The suffix -ow is due to the g in the 
derived A.S. form bylgean, to bellow, Martyr. 17 Jan. (Bosworth, 
Lye); cf. Icel. bedja, to bellow. 

WS, an implement for blowing. (F.) M. E. bel, below, a 
bag, used in the special sense of ‘bellows.’ Spelt δεῖν in Chaucer, 
Pers. Tale, Group gt where Tyrwhite reads balou, The pl. bl, 
Selowes, was also used in'the same sense. * Belowe, or belows, follis;* 
Prompt. Parr. p. 30. The nomerous examples in Mitmer, sv. bali 

thew ‘hat Bellows is the pl. of belowe, another form of belly; and 
age, belly is enother form of beg = a ALS, bali Cf. G. 
=a blow-bag, a pair , and Bag. 
BELL ’, the lower part of the human we MLE. δεῖν, pl. 
belies; also bali, pl. P. Plowman, A. prol. 41.—A.S. δεῖς, 2 
beg, used, e.g. m the comp. ραν δεῖ αν, husks or shells of beans 
(Bosworth 


5. Fa, balg, the belly. + Swed. badg, belly, bellows. st 
Dan, balg, shell, ask, belly. τ Gack, Bolg, ‘belly, bag. 

wrords bag, Belly, bilge are all one, and Belo is merely their p ort 
Ἐς αὔξει AS. form is bli, andthe orginal ve i See 


as fo Gre 187 Βα belangende, concerni 
eae erie dome ceey 
See Long, in the sense ‘to crave.” 
{BELOVED, much loved. (ΜῈ beloved, Gower,C. Ai, τοῦ, 
tis . bilufien, bilwvien, to love greatly ; spelt diluxien in 
Layamonsi 39.— AS, prefix be, be, here used intensively; and A-S. 


ἐ eo 


BENISON. 59 


tea 9 tolove, SeeLove. | The M. E.blyfen also means ‘to 
Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, i. 257; cf. Du. believen, to please. 
‘BELOW, bacaih .(E.) M.E. biloogh, adv., beneath, Allit. Poems, 
τὰ. Morris B 11 116, Compounded of prep. δὲ, be, by; and loogh, low, 
low. 


BELT, a girdle. (E.) M.E. belt; dative belte, in Chaucer, C. T. 
3931... Α.5. Sate (Bosworth). $ Icel. δαί, Irish and Gaelic balt, a 
belt, a border. + Lat. balveus, a belt; but the close similarity of this 
form to the rest shews that it can hardly be ἃ cognate form ; perhaps 
the Latin was derived from the old Celtic. 

‘BEMOAN, to moan for, sorrow for. (E.) The latter vowel has 
ite | changed, as it Μ. E. bimenen, to bemoan ; O. E. Homilies, i. 

δ, prefix; and mdnan, to 
CH, a long seat or table. (E.) M.E. benche, he, Chaucer, C. τ. 
7334.--.5.. bene (Grein). Du. bank, a bench, form, 
also, a bank for money. + Icel. betkr (for bentr), ἃ Stink Se 
and Dan, bin, a bench, form, pew. + Ὁ. bank, ἃ ben 
money. Fick gives a 50] "Teutonic banki; iii. 201. See Bank, 
of which bench isadoublet. Der. bench-er. 

BEND, to bow, curve. ME. benden, bende ; * bende bowys, 
tendo,’ Promy Pare Ῥ. 30... Α. 5. bendan, to bend; Grein, i. go.— 
ALS, bend, a .—A.S. bindax, to bind. See Bind. + Icel. benda, 
Swed. banda, τὸ stretch, to strain. ἍΦΠ Bend means to strain a 
bow by fastening the band or string. The vowel e is for ἅ, ἃ mutation 
of a, and the vowel a is the original vowel seen in band, the pt. t. of 
bindan, The present is an excellent instance of the laws of vowel- 
change. We sce at once that bend, with a secondary vowel ¢, is a 
derivative from (and later than) band, with the primary vowel a. Cf. 
bend =a band ; Gower, C. A. iil. 11. 

BENEATH, below. (Ε) M.E. benethe, Gower, C. A. i. 355 
Bineoten, Ancren Riwle, p. 39ο.- AS, bene08 ree below ; Grein, 
i. οι. + Du. benaden, adv. id pep. ‘From A. fix δὲς, by; and. 
moBan, adv., below ; Grein, Here -an is an ir adverbial suffix, 
and so8-=nid-, seen in ‘48. Sie, ady., below, and sider, nether, 
lower. See Nether. 

BENEDICTION, blessing. (F..-L.) Shak. has both benedic- 
tion and benison ; the former is really a pedantic or Latin form, and 
the latter was in earlier use in English. See Benison. 

‘BENEFACTOR, a doer of good to another. (Lat.) Benefactor 
in North’s Plutarch, p. 735: benefactour in Tyndal’s Works, p. 216, 


col.1; bat the word was not French. = Lat. benefactor, a doer of good. = 
Lat, bene, well; and factor, a doer, from Lat, facere, pp. factus, to do. 


Der. benefact-ion, fact-ress. 
patti bt ferment. (F,=L.) ME. bensfice, 
Chanecr, Pro 2 f= “Eee jem, «grant 


(Cot.) <Low Lat. 
ὁ Hien, 


than 
called a ὁ 


* good 
ΤΟΜΟΣ ἈΠ ΚΤ 
kindness Stone ep 


inet Lat! Senefctum, ὦ 
+ and factum, done, pp. of facere, 
to do. 
the Latin, with the odd result that bene is Latin, and 
ola French! The sping get ecu in wre 


The word has been modified so as to make it more like 
(fore) is 
je, Ecclus. 


leuyinge of this money was after nam 
Edw. ἵν, an. 1475.=F. 

favour, kindnesse, benevolence 
ἐκιμενοῖμε, Kind; also spelt betiuolua, Lat. ben fot benve, old form 
of bonus, good ; and uolo, I wish. See Voluntary. Der. From the 
same source, , benevolent-ly. 

BENIGHTED, overtaken by nightfall, (E.) Ta Dryden's 
Eleonora, |. 57. Pp. of the verb beni Now jealousie no more 
ἐπώλει Ber ce Darenat Gond Coined by 
prefixing the ver! ix be- to . 

BENIGN, affable, kind. (..- Casscer has Benigne, C.T. 

598.0. Ε. Benigne (Ε΄. bénin).— Lat, benignus, kind, a contracted 

Of benigenaa ; from beni-, attenuated form of the stem of benus, 
old form of bons, good; and “gems, born (as in iadigemss), from the 
Tet geeresold form of gignere, to beget. = =v CAN, to beget. Der. 


benignty ly, benign-i 
Tinian, wire ML} Shak. has bestow, Macb. ii. 4. 403: 
T. 9239. Spelt Beneysun, Havelok, 1723.— 


60 BENT-GRASS. . 


O.F. Beneison, bencigon, Roquefort ; beneichon, Bencipum, Bencison 
Bartsch, Chrestomathie Frangaise, where references are given.— Lat. 
acc. benedictionem, from nom. Benedictio.—Lat. benedictus, pp. of bene- 
dicere, (1) to use words of good omen, (2) to bless = Lat. bene, well; 
and dicere, to speak. Doublet, benediction. 
BENT-GRASS, a coarse kind of grass. (E.) ‘Hoc gramen, 
‘Wright's Vocabularies, i. 191.—A.S. beone?, ἃ form adduced 
by Miitener, but not in Lye, nor rth, nor Grein. + O. H.G. 
pinuz, Μ. Ἡ. G. binez, δίας, G. binse, bent-grass, Root unknown; 
there is no very clear reason for connecting it with bind, beyond 


what is suggested s. v. Bin. 
to make numb. (E.) Written benum by Turberville ; 
Pyndara's Answere, st. 40 (R.) Berum is a false form, being properly 


not an infin,, but a past part. of the verb benim; and hence Gower has: 
‘Bat altogether he is benome The power both of hand and fete’= he 
is depron ofthe pos meer CA. i 2. Se Numb, ΝΞ 
JUEA' se of yperty by will. (1 .E. byquethe, 
Chaucer, C.T. a770.— ORS Scclban Klowrtian, Yo say, declare, 
afirm; Groin, i. 83,113. From wear bor ber ‘and A. 5. cweBan, 


‘SEQUEST, thi hing bequeathed, (E.) Μ, z 

oe pal Jueat 

+ bat very Tare, the usual forma being bi 

eee Bequidd (tris στὰς in Rob. 5 og 381, 384. 

cwide, a. sayin on, Geclaration, Grein, 
Pym AS. bicwtban, to declare. yueath. 8. Hence 
Bequest is ἃ corrupted form; ar Sac Eequeeih* 3 He 
between gust (of F. origin) and guide, from quoth (of E. origin). The 
common use of inquest as a Law-French term, easily suggested 


false form 5 form st. 

to deprive of. (E.) M.E. bireve, bereue (u for ¥), 
Gaane. Το 12g10.—A. 8. biredfian, beredfian, Grein, i 92, 118.— 
A-S. bey prefix; and redfion, to rob. See Heave. | Der. bere, 
short for reuel ν for Ὁ), the pp. of bireuen 
BERGAMO?, a variety of pear. (F., ἔμεν σον Ἑ. Sengama, 2 in 
Cotgrave, explained as ‘a yellow peare, with ἃ hard 
perry ; also, the delicate ‘Malian smnall.peare, called the Beponace 
Pee bergamotta, bergamot pear; also, the essence called 


\ot. = Ital. Bergamo, the name of a town in Lombardy. 
YY, a small round fruit. (E.) Μ. Ε. berye, berie (with one 
7), Chaucer, prol. 207.=A.S. berige, berga, Deut. xxili. 24; where 
the stem of ies word is ber-, put for bes-, which is for bas-. + Da 
bes, bezie, a ber $ Teel. ber. + Swed. and Dan, bar, + G. bere, 
Ο.Η. Ο. peri. + Goth, basi, 2 berry. Cf Skt. bhas, to eat; the sense 
seems to have been ‘ edible fruit.’ 


dls barthless means 
de very uncertain, but it 
would appear to be the same word with bir. ‘The chief aiticalty is 
to account for the extension of meaning, but the M.E. bur®, ber, vor 
bird means (besides birth) ‘a race, a nation ;' also " tation, position, 
μαῖα place,’ which comes very near the sense req “For 
in birpes sal I to Fe "= confitebor tibi in nationibus, Ps. xvii 
«& Ὁ met. "enon in Spec. 0 of Eng., ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 28. 
“3if he . . forlete his propre burpe’ =i ‘he abandon his own ran! (or 
igin) 5 Chaucer, tr. of ties, b. met. 6, “ Athalt hire burbe 
i licnesse of henenliche cunde’ = maintains her station (or conduct) in 
the likeness of heavenly nature; Hali Meidenhad, p. 13, 1.16. See 
Birth.  Ιξ may have been confused with other words. Cf. 
MLE. ἔς, shady places Prompt. Parv. p. 33, from A. 8. bearu, ἃ 
grove ; and see Burrow. It does not seem to 
BERYL, 2 precious stone. (L.,=Gk., v= Arab) 
(A.V.), Rev. xxi, 20. Spelt beril in An Old English Miscellany, ed. 
Morris, p. 98.= Lat. berylius, a beryl.—Gk. βήρυλλοι. B.A word of 
Eastem origin ; cf. Arab. biteur or δαϊ!άν, crystal; 2 word given in 


Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 

BESEECH, to ask. ( δ᾽ ΝΜ. Ε. biseche, beseche, Gower, C. A. i. 
115; but also "bisabe, beseke, beseken, Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1. 60. 
sechen, sehen, to seek. Cf. Du. be 


From the prefix be, and Μ. Ἑ. 
zoeken, G. besuchen, to visit ; Swed. besdka, Dan. besdge, to visit, go to | offer, 


“Geshe be becoming. (E.)_ M.E. bisemen, basemen,‘ Be- 
to 
cemyn, decet ;’ Prompt. Parv. - it well Βεϑδετως. 


St. Jaliana, p. 65. 


BERET, to st about, surround, perplex. (ξ) ΜΕ. bisetten, bee 
sciten, especially used of surrounding crowns, &a. with precious stones, 
“With golde and riche stones Beset;’ Gower, C.A.i.127. Biset, 
surrounded, Ancren Riwle, p. 378. A.S, bisettan, to surround; Grein, 


the | samo, M. H.G. béseme, G. 


BETAKE., 


. 119. 4 Du. bezetten, to occupy, invest (a town). 4 Dan. besette, tos 
fill, occupy. + Swed. besditta, to beset, plant, hedge about, people, 
garrison (a fort). + Goth. bisatjan, to set round (a thing). 4G. be- 
From prefix be, bi-, and 


setzen, to occupy, garrison, trim, 
Α. 8. settan, to set. Bet. 
BES! 


as a defence ete the Scots; Tayanon 
as two distinct words ; where be means * by, 

sing. of sid, a side. @ The more correct form is beside ; besides is 
a a ister development, due to the habit of using the suffix -es to form, 
adverbs ; the use of besides as ἃ preposition is, strictly, incorrect, but is 
as old as the rath cent 


BESIEGE, to lay siege to. (Hybrid; E.and Ε) M.E. bis 
teal 


Beugen. “To bag his caste’ Rob. of Glone 
xing be- or δὲ to the M.E, verb segen, formed 
sb. sege, a siege. See Siege. Der. besieg-er. 
BESOM, ἃ broom. (Ε). ΜΈ, berwm;, as in "ας scopa, © 
besum ;* Wright's Vocabularies, i. 235, 276, Also besme, bemome, 
Prompt. Pary,p. Ῥ. 33.-- Α. 8. besma, besem; Luke, xi. 25; Mat. xii 
+0. Du. bessem, Oudemans ; Di, bez, broom, + 0 HG oe 
. esen, original 


broar . 5 
sense secms to have beens rod; or perhaps a collection of twigs, oF 


Mr. ood cites a Dutch brem-bessen, meaning 
* broom-twigs.’ . bessenboom means currant-tree ;’ but herg 
bessen may better connected with Du, bes, Goth, bazi, a berry, 


E. berry. Root undetermined. 
BESOT, to make sottish. (Hybrid; E. and F. 
sotted, infatuated, Troil. ii. 2. 143. From verbal 

to speak to; to order or 
(8) Shak. has bespoke, Enron, iii, ἃ. ΤΩ 
ΒΕΓ Ἢ ‘King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 


Shak. has be 
be and st αν, 
¢ for a fature ti 

CE, bispehe, “hod 


93.--. 


to speak to, tell, complain, accuse ; Οτοβίας, i. 10, oe 
PON esi: bes, prefix; and sprecan, to 
? 


detraction. 


the he 
in Past τι Ἢ 


Feta plants 


badly off; Edn or i ob se Simi. 
Tany is uted Teel: μοάά, crcumstanced, the pp. of wat, to stop, ix, 


Stead. 
‘Been, beastlike. (F,-L.) In Ram. of the Rose, 6718, 


SSasrow, to place, locate, ἄς. (E.) Μ. Ἑ. bistowen, bestowen, 
to place, occupy, employ, give in marriage; Chaucer, Troilus i 967 

. 3079, 5 From the prefix be, and Μ. Ἑ. stowe, a place 
fence ἔξοδον to pat into a place.’ See Stow. Der. beiowrer, 


Ia, Temp. iv. 1. 20, ME. 
> prefix; and 


BESTREW, to strew over. (E.) 
Bistrewen, Old Eng, Homilies, p. 5.-A.S. 
stredwian, to strow. See Strew. 
BESTRIDBE, to stride over. 4 ‘In Shak. Cor. iv. 
bistriden, Layamon, iii, 118.—A.5, bestridan (Lye). A.S. 
. See Stride. 


formerly used both asa sb. and a verb. See Abet. 
dd, x pledge (Bosworth), has nothing todo with i, bate but= 
land Scotch bode, a proffer ; 
being common ; ts iE, bon fon AS. Bowe Aga 
bétan, to better, amend, produced Scottish beet, 
ferent from bet.’ Both so egewions are wrong. 


. as in: ‘Ich 
οὐ commit my soul to God; Rob. of Glouc, 
Pe 415. yom Α. 8. prefix be ar bi-, and M.E. taken, which. i iss 


266, Hence ‘to commi 


BETEL. 


Scandinavian word, from Icel. taka, to take, deliver. No doubt the? 


sense was influenced by the (really different) Α. 5. betdean, to assign, 
but this was a weak verb, and would have become 


Pease bean 
Mentioned in 


ight. 
ἃ species of pepper. (Port.,— Malabar.) 
1681 ; see Arber’s Eng. Gamer, i. 414.— Port. betel, betele. Malabar 
bectla-codi (Webster). 
to think on, call to mind, (E.) Μ. Ε. bithenchen, 
bithenken, bithinten ; Layamon, ii. §31.—A. S. bipencan, to consider, 
think about ; Grein, i.121.—A.S. δές, prefix; and pencaa, to think ; 
see Think. + Dn. and Ὁ. bedenten, to consider. + Dan. betiinke, to 
consider. + Swed. betdnka, to consider. 
‘BETIDS, to happen to, befall. (E.)_ M.E. bitiden, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 278.-- Μ. Ἐ. prefix bi- or be, and M.E. tiden, to happen ; which 
Eom A.S. tidan,to happen (Bosworth). = A.S. nd, a tide, time, hour. 


See Tide. 

‘BETIMES, in good time. (E.) Formerly betime; the final s is 
due to the habit of adding -s or -es to form adverbs ; cf. whiles from 
while, afterwards lengthened to whilst ; besides from beside; ἄς. * Bi 
30 thow go bityme’ = provided that thou go betimes; P. Plowman, 
B.v. 64: S. be or bi, by; and ima, time. See Time. 

‘BETO to signify. (E.) ΜῈ biaenen,bienen, bitohenen ; 
Ormulum, 1716. Just as in the case of beliew, q.v., the prefix be 
has been substituted for the original prefix ge.—A.S. getdcnian, to 
betoken, signify, Grein, i. 462.—A.S. ge-, prefix; and tden, a token ; 
Grein, ii. 520. See Token. @ OI that the right spelling 
is rather beiokn ; i.e. the final -en is for -m, where the πὶ is a real part 
of the word, not the M.E. infinitive ending. Cf. Du, betecken-en, 
Dan. betegn-e, Swed. beteckn-a, G. bezeichn-en, to denote. 

BETRAY, to act as traitor. (E.and F.) M.E. bitraien, betraien, 
Chancer, Troll. and Cress. v. 1247. It appears early, e, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 454; in King Hom, 1251; and in O. isc., ed. 
Morris, p. 40. om te Prefix br and the ME. tain, to be 
tray, of F. origin. ἐμὴ compound was due to confusion 
with bewray, q. ν.} .E.traien is from O. F. trair (F. trahir); 

which from Lat. adverts f° deliver. = Lat. trd-, for trans, across; and 
dere, to put, cognate with Skt. did, to from DHA, to pat, 
place. See Traitor, Treason. Der. Strayer pe 

BETROTH, to affiance. (E) ME. ereuthien, to” betroth ; 
‘occurs thrice in Shoreham’s Poems, ed. Wright (Percy Society), pp. 
66, 70. Made by preGxing the verbal ef Be or be to the ab. 
treuthe, or treowthe ; which is from A.S. tredw®, troth, truth; Grein, 
i552. an peer ΤΕ Der. betroth-al, betroth-ment. 

BEST. ( 1. The M. E. forms are, for the com- 
tive, both ber(Chavce’. 1. 242) and better (Chaucer, prol. 256). 
former is commonly 


ferbia, like Lat. melins; the latter μὰ: 
jectival, Lat, melior.=A.S. bet, adv.; betera, adj. Grein, i. 98). + 
Goth. batiza, adj., better ; from'a root BAT, good. 
i 96), which is an ioviouscontetion of 


( 
bet-est. + Goth. barista, best ; from the same root BAT. Cognate with 
Goth, bat- is Skt. bhadra, excellent 3 cf Skt. bhand, to be fortunate, or 
to make fortunate. See Boot (2. @ The Gothic forms have been 
given above, as being the clearest. 
are: Du, beter, δι and adv. ; 


A. The other forms of better 
piel betri, adj, betr, adv, ; Dan. bedre; 
B. Other forms of best are: Du. and G. 


by; 
tweén, double, twain, as in ‘bi BrP: fwednum,’ between two seas; 
Grein, ii. 557. B. Twedn is an adj. formed from Α. 8. td, 
also swik, two, twi-, double, twed-, double, in Grein. Cf. G.. zwischen, 
between, from zwei, two. See Two. 
BETWIXT, between. (E.) _ Formed (with excresent ἡ from 
ΜῈ. betwixe, bitwixe, Chaucer, C. T. 2133. A.S. betweos, μ, 
detweok, Grein, i. 96. From be, by ; and δυδολε, πυεοὰ, forms extended 
from nih, two, twed-, double; all from twd, two. + O. Friesic bitwischa, 
for binviska, between; from δέ, by, and swisk, niska, between, which 
i ultimately from twa, two. Cf. G, zwischen, between, from O. H. G. 
tuise, zuiski, two-fold; which from zwei, two. See Two. 
sloping; to slope, slant. (F.) Shak. has: *I may be 
straight, though they themselves be bury i.e, crooked; Sonnet 421. 
Cotgrave has: “ Buveau, m. a kind of squire (earpenter’s ταῖς rule} of 
squire-like instrament, having moveable and co: branches; or, 
the one branch compasse and the other strai it: some call it a 
bevel.’ Now, as F, -eaw stands for O. F. -¢l, it is clear that E. bevel 
represents an Ὁ. F, buvel, or more probably bevel, which is not, how- 
éver, to be found. We find, however, the Span. baivel, a bevel, ac- 
dented on the «. The etym. of the O. F. word is unknown, 
BEVERAGE, drink. 1.) Shak. has beverage, Winter's 
‘Tale, i. 2. 346.. Cotgrave has: ' Bruvage, Brewvage, drinke, 


ER 
Ὥς 


ἴο 
best | 4 


ὁ 
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rink, with which cf. O. F. beverie, the action 
4, boivre (see boivre in in Burguy), to drink, with 
saige, equiv. to Lat, ~aticum.= Lat, bibere, to drink ; 
Skt. φῶ, to drink. nA to drink; Fick, i. 331. @ Cf. ital, 
beveraggio, drink ; 7 brebage;. drinl ἜΣ) s b ΝΕ 
7 φομαρααν. eo of ladies. (1 penser has: ‘this bevie 
of Ladies bright ;’ Shep. Kal. April, 118. On which E. K. has the 
note: * Bevie; a beavie of iedies is spoken figuratively for a company 
or jtroupe; the term is taken, of Ia kes. For they say a bevie of 
larkes, even as a covey of partridge, oes an eye of pheasants.’ S lt 
beue (= bevé) in Skelton, Garl. of Laurel, 771.—F. bevée, which 
Wedgwood cites, and explains as ‘a brood, flock, of quails, Tarks, 
roebucks, thence applied to a company of ladies generally.’ Florio's 
Ital, Dict. has: ‘Beva, a beauic’ "hi mod, Ital. beva means 
‘adrink.’ β, Origin uncertain; but the Ital. points to the original 
sense as being a company for drinking, from ©. F. bevre, Ital. bevere, 
to drink. See Beverage. 
BEWALL, to wail for, lament. (E.; or E. and Scand.) 
biwailen, bewailen ; K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 4394. Fae ae Mons 
be, and M. E. wailen, to wail. See Wail. 

‘BEWARE, to be wary, to be cautious. (E.) This is now written 
as one word, and considered asa verb; yet it is nothing but the two 
‘words be ware run together; the word ware being here an adjective, 
viz, the M. E. war, for which the longer term wary has been substi- 
tuted in mod. E, ‘Be war therfor’=therefore be wary, Chaucer, 
C.T. Group B, 119. +A hal felawes! beth war of swich a Iape!* 
‘aba! sirs, beware (lit. be ye wary) of such a jest ; Chaucer, C.T., 
B. 16ag. The latter phrase cannot be mistaken ; since beth is the im= 
Rertive plural of the verb. Cf. A.S, wer, adj., wary, cautious, See 


ER, to perplex, (Ε) _ Dryden has the 
tr. of Lucretius, bk. ii Made by prefixing be beto 
wildern, a wilderness, “shortened to wilder by the influedoe ὁ of the 
longer form wilderness, which would naturally be supposed as com- 
pounded of wilder- and -ness, whereas it is rather com jed of 

twildern- and -ness, and should, etymologically, be spelt with double n, 
For examples of wildern, a wilderness, see Halliwell’s Dictionary, 
and Layamon’s Brut, L. 1238. ,B- Thus bilder (Jor beitdern) i+ to 
lead into a wildemess,’ which is just the way in which it was first 
used, Dryden has: ‘ Bewilder'd in the maze of *(asabove); and 
Addison, Cato, i. 1, has: ‘Puzzled in mazes, ... Lost and bewildered 
in the fruitless search.’ _y. There is thus no reason for supposing it 
other than a purely native word, though other languages 
words somewhat similar. Cf. Du. verwilderen, to grow wild, ver~ 
wilderd, uncultivated; Dan, forvilde, to lead astray, bewilder, ῥεῖν 
passive forvildes, to go astray, lose one's way; Swed. férvilla, 
zzle, confound ; Icel. villr, bewildered, astray ; villa, to bewilder. 
1¢ Scandinavian words shew that the peculiar sense of E. bewilder 
has a trace of Scandinavian influence ; i.e. it was a Northern English 
word, See Wilderness. Der. bewilder-ment. 


i eto ed 


BEWITCG, to charm with witchcraft. (E.) _ ME. biwicchen, 
Sewicchon τρεῖς biouchad (anesual) in Layamon, i. 597, where the 
later MS. bas inicehed. | From prefix be or band A-S. wiecan, to 


be a witch, to use witchcraft ’s Ancient Laws of England, 
ii. 274, sect. 39.-- Α. 5. wicee, wit 


‘See Witch. Der. bewitch- 
ment, bewitch-er-y, 


BEWBRAY, to disclose; properly, to accuse. (E.) In A.V. 
Matt. xxvi. 73; and, for numerous examples, see Eastwood and 
Wright's Bible Wordbook. M. E. bewrai , biwreyen ; Chaucer has 
bywreye, to disclose, reveal, C. T. 6529, and also the simple verb 
wraps in the same sense, C.T. 3502.—Prefix be, and A. S. wrégan, to 

on hine wrégan,’ they began to accuse him, Luke, 
μεν . 2. Icel. regia (orig. vregia), to slander, defame. 4 Swed. 
ja, “to discover, betray. 4 O. Fries. biwrogia, to accuse. + Goth. 
wrdhjan, to accuse.+G. riigen, to censure. e Goth. and Icel. forms 
shew that the verb is formed from a sb., which appears as Goth. 
wordhs, an accusation; Icel. rég, a slander; cf. G. rage, a Censure, 
See Fick, iii. 310. 

‘> & governor. (Turkish.) — Modem.=Turk. ig 
nearly as E. bay), a lord, a prince; Rich. Dict. p. 310, ΟἹ 
* baig, a lord ; a Mogul title; Palmer's Pers. ‘Dh col. 103. 

SHYOND, on the farther side of. (E.) Μ, E. beyonde, 
beyeonden ; Maundeville's Travels, pp. 1, 142, 314.—A.S. begeondan, 
Matt. iv. 25.—A.S. in and geond, giond, prep., across, beyond ; with 
adv, suffix an, See’ geond in ’ Erein, i. 497. And see Yon, 
Yonder. 

BEZEL, the part of a ring in which the stone is set, and which 
holds it in. (F..—L.?) Also spelt basil. It occurs in Cotgrave’s 
Dict., who explains F. biseaw by ‘a bezle, bezling, or scuing [i.e. 
skewing] ; such a slopenesse, or slope form, as is in the point of an 
iron leaver, chizke, ἄς. The E, basil is generally used of the sloping 


(pron. 
Persian 


62 BEZOAR. 


8} eared 
el ete 


edge οἵα food 
have a slanted 
unknown; but we should bot pas om 
sunt duo angal;* ‘Ducange. looks like the same word, and as if 
derived from Lat. bis, double, and ala, a wing. The Lat. ala, equi- 
valent to axa, also signifies the asif of a plant, i.e. the angle formed 
by a leaf where it leaves the stem. This gives the sense of ‘slope,’ 
ΤΗΝ bezle’ seems to be the ‘slope’ formed by the two faces of 
that has a bevelled edge. C. If this be "he solution, there 
is; _ confusion between ‘ face’ and ‘ angle ;’ but the confusion is pro- 
ably common. Where two faces meet there is but one angle ; but 
it is probable that many are unaware of this, and cannot tell the 
difference between the two ideas indicated. In any case, we may 
feel sure that (as Diez remarks) the Lat. bis, double, has something 
to do with the word. 


marks that the word was introduced from India by the Porta 


= Pers. pdd-zakr, the bezoar-stone, also called zakr-diré ; Ps τς 
Pers. Dict. coll. 107, 328. So called because it was ἃ supposed anti- 
doe against poison. Pers. pad, expelling ; and zakr, poison; Rich. 
ict., PP. 315, 

mre fix. ᾿ς Generally Latin ; in δίας, it is F., but still from 
Lat. Eat, relix = dui-; cf. Lat. bellum for duellum.=Lat. duo, 
two, Cf. Gk. ᾿ prefix, from δύω, two; Skt. from don, 
two; A.S. ‘ui, prefix, from fwd, two. See Fick, i. 
grr In BE. the prefix δὲς oocurs as another spe μηδ ofthe peeks 


‘Stas, an Be tination to one side, a slope. (F..=L.) Spelt biais 
in Holland’s Pliny, bk. xxvii. ς, 4 (om the Aloe),—F. biais, ἃ slant, 
ἃ slope.=Lat. acc. bifacem, used by Isidore of Seville in the sense 
οἵ squinting, of one who looks sidelong. (A similar loss of f occurs 
in antienne from Lat. antifona or antiphona ; for the change from -acem 
to -ais, cf. vrai from a theoretical form veracum as a variant of vera- 
cem; Brachet.) δ] This is not wholl ταμίου. 
οἰ breast. ( Used by Beaum. and 
ptain, Teas bade ment a eleth for toe 
bibing moisture, borrowed, half jocularly, from the M. E. bibben, to 
tipple, imbibe, used by Chaucer, C. T. 4160: ‘This miller hath so 
wisly bibbed ale” This, again, must have been borrowed directly 
from Lat. bibere, to drink, and may be imagined to have been also 
used jocularly by those familiar with a little monkish Latin. Hence 

wine-bibber, Lake, vii. ayers t the the Valgate has bibens winum. Der. 
from the same be eed books em 


‘BIBLIOGRAPHY, the description of books. (Gk.) Modem. 
From Gk. βιβλίο-, for βιβλίον, a book; and γράφειν, to write. See 
Bible. Der. bibliograph-ic-al ; and from the same source, bil 


IOLATRY, book-worship. (Gk.)_ Used atk Upon 
the Bp. of Gloucester’s Doctrine of Grace (R.) From Gk. βιβλιο-, 
for βιβλίον, x book and: λατρεία, serve: see Τα 
TBLIOMANTA, a passion for books. (Gk.) Molim. From 
cn βιβλιο-, for βιβλίον, a book ; and E. mania, also of Gk. origin; 

"Sion. Je blae colour pr τ F.) The 

ἃ pale blue colour; green bice is a pale green. ( 
tive sense fs ‘grayish: Bonewed from Ἐ δέω, fem, of bis, which 
Cotgrave explains as ‘brown, duskie, blackish.’ He gives too: 
“Roche bse, a hard, and blewish rocke, or quarrey, of stone.” Cf. F. bis 
blanc, whitey-brown ; Ὁ. F. azur bis, grayish blue; vert bis, grayish 
green, The word is found also in Italian as bigio, grayish. Origin 
unknown ; see Diez. 

BICKER, to skirmish. (6) Μ. E. bikere, P. Plowman, B. xx. 
78: biker, sb., a skirmish, Rob. of Glouc. p. 383 but it is most 
commonly, and was originally, ἃ verb. Formed, with frequentative 
suffix -er, from the verb. pick in the original cense of to peck, to use 
the beak; cf. ‘picken with bis bile,’ i.e. peck with his beak or bill, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 84, note c. The interchange of ὁ and 9 is seen in 


Seah and peak and inthe same page of the Ancren Rive, 3, we] EBL QAM. 


, 


bp Δ -. 


BIGAMY, 


hs, 
er) ocenrs in i Romaunce of at King Alisaundes “ Weber 2337, 


Pick-axe. 

BID (1), to pray. we) [Bid, to pray, is early obsolete; but 
used in what is really a reduplicated phrase, viz. ‘a bid prayer’ 
To ‘bid beads’ was, originally, to ‘pray prayers.’ See ] M. 
bidden, to pray, P. Plowman, Β, vii. 81.=A.S. Salton to pray (a 
common use). + Du. biddex, to pray. + O.H. G. pittan, G. bitten, to 
pray, request, | These are strong verbs, and so are Icel. bidja, to 
pray, beg, anc th. bidjan, to pray, ask, notwithstanding the 
termination ΝΞ J The root is obscure, and it is not at 
all certain that bid, to pray, is εἰμεν with bed, to com- 
mand, or with bide. See below. 

BID (2), to command. (E.) [Closely connected as this word 

to be with E. bid, to pray, it is almost certainly from ἃ 
different root, and can be traced more easily. It has been assimi 
to bid in spelling, but should rather have taken the form bead, as in 
the deriv. bead-le, q.v.] M.E. bede, Chaucer, C. Τὶ. 8236.—A.S. 
beddan, to (very common). + Goth. biudan, only in comp. 
ana-biudan, to command, faur-biudas, to forbid. 4+ Skt. bodhaya, to 
cause to know, inform ; causal of budk, to awake, understand. =4/ 

BHUDH, to awake, observe; Fick, i. 162.  @ From the same 
root come G. bieten, Gk. πυνθάνομαι ; see Curtius, i. 325. Der. 
bidd-er, bidd-ing. 

BIDE, to await, wait. (E.) M.E. bide, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 
307.— A. S, bidan, Grein, 1. 123. + Du. beiden. + Icel. bida. + Swed. 
bida, + Dan. bie. + Goth, beidan. + O. H.G. pitan (prov. G. beiten). 
4 Fick connects it with Lat. fidere, to trust, Gk. πείθειν, to per- 
suade ; but Curtius is against it. See Fick, iii. 211; Curtius, i. 325. 
Sce also Abide. 

BIENNIAL, lasting two years, (Lat.) _In Ray, On the Crea- 
tion, pt. i= Lat. biennalis, the same as biennis, adj., for two years. 
[The second i in biennial is due to confusion with the sb. biennium, a 
space of two years.]=Lat. bi-, two, double ; and annalis, lasting for 
ἃ year, which becomes ennalis in composition.= Lat. annus, a year, 
See Annual. Der. biennial-ly. 

BEER, a frame on which a dead body is borne. (Ε) M.E. bere, 
Prompt. Parv. 32; bere, Layamon, 19481.—A.S. bdr, Grein, i. 78. 
+ Icel. barar. + O.H.G. bara. + Lat. fer-etrum; Gk. pdperpor.= 
4/BHAR, to bear. See Bear. 
BIESTINGS, BEESTINGS, the first milk given by a cow 


after calving. (E.) Very common in provincial English, in a great 
number of differing forms, such as biskins, bistins, δες. -- A. S. bysting, 
ΕΞ Bosworth and Lye quote from a copy of ABliric’s Glos- 


byst, bysting, piece meolc ’= biest, biestings, thick milk. + Du. 

ΠΑ biestings. 4G. biestmilch, biestings ao spelt diest, bienst, 
piess ; as noted in Schmeller’s Bavarian Dict. i. 300. β. ing to 
Cotgrave, the sense is ‘curdled ; "he explains * allebouté* as ‘curdled, 
or beesty, as the milke of a woman that's newly delivered.’ In dis- 
cussing the Ο. Ε. beter, to bait ἃ bear (which has nothing to do with 
the present word], Diez quotes a passage to shew that ἴα mars betada, 
in Provengal, means the ‘clotted’ sea, Lat. coagwlatwm; and again 
quotes the Romance of Ferumbras, |, 681, to shew that sanc vermelk 
betatz means ‘red clotted blood ;’ in Old French, sanc trestout beté. 
y. It is clear that the Provencal and O. F. words have lost s before ἡ, as 
usual (cf. Ε΄. bée from Lat. bestia), and that these examples It to 
Ὁ. F. bester, Prov. bestar, to clot; both words being probably of 

i . δ. The original sense in O. Teutonic is perhaps 
preserved in the Goth. eis, coal Be See Diefenbach, i. i ate where 
numerous of the word biestings are compared 
wrth the Cots Words The origin of bit is'uneetan, Dat it 
generally referred (like Goth. ‘aire, bitter) to Goth. beitan, to bite; 


“SUFURCATED, two-pronged. (Lat.) Pennant, British Zoo- 
logy, has large bifurcated tooth ;* Richardson, Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Bare bee ii. ς, 6, § 2, has the sb, bifurcation. = Low Lat. bifarca- 


tus, pp. of bifurcari, to part in two directions. = Lat. bifurens, two 
.= Lat. δίς, double 5 and furea, a fork, prong. See Fork. 

‘BIG, large. (- == ‘Chaucer, Prol. 546; Havelok, 
17743 big, ‘ric % of Conscience, ed. Morris, 
1460; see also ; Being used by Minot and 
Hampole, it wa forthe word, and of Scand 
navian origin ; lo-Saxon. B. Perhaps 
bigg stands for ti lek belgjo, to faflate, ΓΗ 
out, i.e. ἴο mal igi. bal Rietz. 
fay also i Cropped in bag. See, 

Gael, andGk.) ‘ Bigamie ip 


- BIGHT. 


twie-wifing τ᾿ Genesis and Exodus, ed. Mortis, 1. 449.=F. biga-? 
Lat. bigamia, *Bigamy (bigamia), .. is used for an impediment 
to bea clerk, Anno 4 Edw. 1. 5: Blount’s Law Dictionary. A hybrid 
com ; from Lat. bi-, twice, 4. v., and Gk. ὑγαμια ; imi- 
from Gk. διγαμία, a double mi which is from Gk. &-, 
twice, and a form ‘yaya, derived from 
γάμοι, ᾿ς and Skt. λάπιά, a daughter- 
referred to the root gan, to beget, than (as Benfey thinks) to the root 
yom, to tame. See Fick, i. 67; Curtis i 166.]= 4/ GAN, to be- 
get. Der. bigan-ist, 

‘BIGHT, » coil of a rope; a bay. (Scand.) Α variation of bought 
or bow, Cf. Dan. and Swed. bag, used i in both senses, viz. (1) the 
bight of a rope; and (2) a bay. The vowel is perhaps due to A. S. 

ye or byge, a , comer; ‘td dnes wealles byge’=at the comer 

‘a wall; Orosius, iii. 9. ΝΞ ΗΗΡΌ|[ὩΑᾷΞῊ See 
Bout, ρα bstinate d particular 
,, an obstinate devotee to a |, a hypocri 
(F.,=Scand.) Used ἴω Some Specialities of Bp. Th Life (R= 
F. digo, which Cotgrave explains thus: * An old Norman word (sig- 
nifying as much as de par Dieu, or our for God's sake (he means by 
and signifying) an hypocrite, or one that seemeth much more 
holy than he is; also, a scrupulous or superstitious fellow.’ a The 
word occurs in Wace’s Roman du Kou, ii. 71, where we find: ‘Mult 
oat Franceis Normanz laidi E de mefaiz e de mediz, Sovent lor dient 
reproviers, E claiment δὲ © draschiers’ i.e. the French have much 
oper toe the ‘Normans, ‘hn th evil deeds and evil words, and 
ik _reproaches οἱ τὴ, lem bigots ant - 

ἘΞ taer; (Diez). , The word draschiers means * aregges ‘or draffers* 


ite. 


drinkers of dregs, and is of Scandinavian origin ; cf. Icel. dregjar, 
ΕΙΣ Ῥὶ οἱ dre τες “We thould expect that bigoz would be of similar 
wuotes another passage from the Roman du Rou, 


firase, Se Stich the word occurs again: *Sovent dient, Sire, 
coi Ne toler la terre as bigos;’ i.e. they often said, Sire, wherefore 
do you not take sway the land from these barbarians? ἸῺ this in- 
stance it rhymes with νου (you). β. The origin of the word is un- 
Known. The old supposition that it is a corruption of by God, a 

which the French picked up from often hearing itis not afte all, 
improbable ; the chief οἱ is that by is not « Scandinavian 
preposition, but English, Dutch, Friesian, and Old Saxon, However, 
‘the French ‘must often have heard it from the Low-German races, and 
the evidence of Wace that it was a nick-name and a term of derision 
is so explicit, that this solution is as good as any other. Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s guess that it arose in the 13th century is disproved at once by 
the fact that Wace died before ap.1200, γι At the same time, it'is 
very likely that this old term of derision, to a Frenchman meaningless, 
may have been confused with the term beguin, which was especially 
used of religious devotees. Sce Beguin. And it is a fact that the 
name was applied to some of these orders; some Bigutti of the order 
of St. Augustine are mentioned in a charter of a.p. 15185 and in an- 
other document, given by Ducange, we find: ‘ Beghardus et Beguina 
εἰ Begutta sunt viri et mulieres tertii ordinis ; and again Biguite are 
mentioned, in a charter of aD. 1499. ‘The transference of the nick- 
tame to members ofthese religious orders explains the modem ust of 


the term. Der. 
. (Ὁ) Modem; and mere French. 


having two sides. (L.) From Lat. bi-, double; 


. lateral. Lat. Jaser-, stem of latus, a side. 


the ample term ble the most likely sense of bélle is balls, 
bélir,a ball. 150, the word means ‘ ball-berry,’ from its 
shape. @ In the North of England we find bleaherry or 
i.e. ἃ berry of a dark, livid colour; cf. our phrase ‘to beat 
Blas is the same word as our E, blue, but is used in 
ind expecially in the Scandinavian sense, That is, δίων ia 
‘War, dark, livid, Dan. Bia, ‘Swed. B14, dark blue ‘whence 


are still Senate 
Wright to Hamlet v. 2. 6. 

(2), secretion from the liver. (F.,=L.) In Ke 
1715.-- Εἰ bile, which Cotgrave explains ‘by ‘choller, 


’s Dict., ed. 
,” &c.— Lat, 
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BILE (2), 0 boil; Shak. Cor. i. 4. 31. M.E. dyle, Prompt. Ῥατν. 
ΘΗ͂ΙΣ (0). 5 or. ἦν 4. 31 byle, Prompt. 


San, the belly of ἃ ship or cask. (Scand.) α. It means the 
protuberant part of a cask or of a ship's bottom, i.e. the belly, and is 
merely the Scand, form of that word, preserving the final g, which, in 
the case of belly, has been replaced by y. β, Hence the vb. fo 
bilge, said of a ship, which begins to Weak lit, to Gil its belly ; from 
Dan. bilge, to swill, Swed. dial. bilga, to fill one’s belly (Rietz). 
This verb ro bilge is also written ‘o bulge; see examples in 
s.v. bulge; and Kersey’s Dict. Ὑ. Bilgewauer is water which 
‘ship when lying on her bilge, and becomes offensive. See 
BILL (1), a chopper; a battleaxe; sword; bird's beak. (E} 
M.E. bil, sword, battle-axe, Layaman, i. GH * Bolle of α mattoke, 
ligo, ‘narra Prompt. Parv. p. 36. Also M. E. bile, a bird's bill, 
Owl and Nightingale, 70.-- Α. 8. bil, bill, a sword, axe, Grein, i. 116; 
bile, a bird's bill, Bosworth. + Du. dil, an axe, hatchet. + Ice! 
Μῶν, bilda an ae, + Dan. bi, an axe. + Swed. bide, a0 axe. + G. 
ille, a pick-axe,B. The original sense is simply ‘a cutt 
strument.' Cf Skt. dil, bhil, to break, to divide, Beatey, rao 
which is clearly related to Skt. bhid, to cleave. See Bite. ἔτος 
is a Comish bool, an axe, hatchet ; but dill is Teutonic, not Celtic. 
BILL (2), a writing, account. (F,=L.; or 1.) Μ, Ε, bille, a 
letter, writing ; Chaucer, C. T. 9810. Probably from an 0. F, bille*, 
now only found in the dimin, ai/let ; or else it was borrowed directly 
from the Low Latin.=_Low Lat. billa, a writing, with dimin. billea; 
bulleta is also found, with the same meaning, and is the dimin. of Lat. 
bulla. Β. It is certain that Low Lat. billa is ἃ corruption of Lat. 
budla, meaning ‘a writing,’ ‘a schedule’ in medizeval times; but esp. 
and properly *a sealed writing ;’ from the classical Lat. bulla, a stud, 
knob; later, a round seal. See Bull (2), Bullet, Bulletin. 
BILLET (1), a note, ticket. (F,=L.) _ Shak, has the vb. fo 
billet, to direct to one’s quarters by means of ἃ 
Spelt byler, Prompt. Parv.=F, ville, dimin. of Ο. F. 
note, wi See Bill B. We sometimes use billet-dowx for ‘love- 
letter τ᾿ see Pope, Rape of the Lock, i, 118, 138, It is mere French, 
and means, literally, * sweet letter ;’ from F. billet, letter, and dow 
(Lat. dulcis), sweet. 
BILLET (), 4 ἘΠῚ of wood. (F.,=C.) In Shak. Measure, iv. 
3. 58. Spelt τρις Ῥατν. -- Ἐς billette, ‘a billet of wood; also, 
a ΗΝ bowl ;” kei F. billot, ‘a billet, block, or log οἵ wood ;* 
id, Dimin. of F. Bille, a log of wood; in Cotgrave, “a young stock 
of a tree to graft on.’= Bret. fi. ἃ sump @ tree. + Irish bille 
oir, the trunk of a tree; billead, billed, a . + Welsh pill, a shaft, 
stem, stock ; pillwyd, dead standing trees. @ Perhaps akin to bole, 


and bowl, 
ἃ game with balls, (F.,<C.) Shak. has billiards, 
F, billard, billart, ‘a short and thick trun- 
cheon, or cudgell, . . a billard, or the stick wherewith we touch the 
ball at biiyards * Cot. He also has: " Biller, to play at billyards ;” 
and ‘ bille, a small bowl or billyard ball; also, a lee stock of 
a tree to graft on, ἄς. Formed, by suffix -ard, from Ε΄ bille, sig- 
nifying bo of wood and a ‘billyard ball,’ as explained by 
Cotgrave. Of Celtic origin; see Billet (2). 
BILLION, a million of millions, A coined word, to ex; 
double million ;" from Lat. louble ; and -<illion, the latter part a 
the word million. So also trillion, to express * a treble million,’ or 
a_million times a billion. 
BILLOW, a wave. (Scand.) Not in very early nse. Rich. 

it from, Gascoigne, Chorus to Jocasta, Act li. Icel. bylgja, a tow. 
+ Swed. bilja. + Dan. bilge. + M. H.G. tudge, a billow, also a bag: 
O.H.G. pga. ‘From the root which in E, alge so that 

Tow means * : πεῖν “a swelling wave. PRee Bag, and Bulge. Der. 
ἀελίου. ΑἹ The ending -ow often. points to bee ar 3 thus, from 
bylgja is ΜΙΝ (by rule) an M.E. bilge, which passes into δέοι; 
the double W is put to keep the vowel short. So fellow, from Icel. 


chest for wine, com, &c. (E.)_M.E. binne, bynme, Chaucer, 
Α. 8. bin, a manger, Luke, ii. 7, 16. Du. ben, a basket, 
G. benne, a sort of basket. @] 1. It is more confusing than useful 
to compare the F, banne, a tilt of a cart, from Lat, benna, a οἵ 
osier, noticed by Resupasa ror ofGanlish origin. 8. Neither is δέ 


to be confused with the different word M. E, bing, of Scandinavian 
origin, and signifying ‘a heap," of. Toe. hingr, Swed, binge, a heap: 
though such confusion is intedced by the occurrence of the form 


bynge in the Prompt. Parv. in the sense of “chest like 
the bing, abin, 8. Redmon Ghat cau bese is that the Gast, 
ish benna suggests that bin may have meant originally +a basket-made 
of osiers;” in which case we may perhaps connect bin with E. bent, 
coarse grass estion which is by the carious fonn 


grich bent Sone takes & O.H. G., viz. pinuz or siniz, with a stem pins. 
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Grimm hazards the guess that it is connected with E. bind. See BISHOP, an ecclesiastical overseer. (L.,—Gk.) 


Bent, Bind. And see Bing, o heap of com. 

BINARY, twofold. (L.) ‘In Holland’s Plutarch, p. 665.=Lat. 
binarius, consisting of two things. = Lat, bina twofold.=Lat. &i-, 
double, used as in the form bis. See Bi-, pret 

BIND, to fasten, fie 1) M.E. inden ( Chaucer, C.T. 4082.— 
4.5. bindan, Grein, i. 117. Du. binden. + Icel. and Swed. binda. ἐν 
Dan. binde. + O.H.G. τίμια, G. binden. 4+ Goth, bindan, + Skt. bandh, 
to bind ; from an older form badh.— 4/ BHADH, to bind ; Fick, i. 
155; Curtius gives the 4/ BHANDH ; i. t4. Der. bind-ing, binder, 
‘book-binder, bind-weed ; also bundle, bend ; probably bast, bent-grass. 

BING, a heap of com; obsolete. (Scand.) Bary με ‘bing of 
com "for * heap of com,’ in his translation of Vit feel. 
Pace a heap. + Swed. binge, aheap. 4 Probably αὶ distinct from 

Dan. bing, though sometimes confused with it. See Bin. 
INNACLE, a box for a ship's compass. (Portuguese,=L.) 

Moderns ἃ singular corruption of the older form bittacle, due to con- 
fusion with bin, a chest. “Only the form bittacle appears in Todd's 

‘Johnson, as copied from Bailey's Dict., viz. ‘a frame of timber in the 
Eran of a ship where the compass stands.’ Portuguese bitcal, 
explained by ‘bittacle’ in Vieyra’s Port. Dict. ed. 1857. 
bitacora, a binnacle.+ F. habitacle, a binnacle; prop. an abeae. Seat 
‘habitaculum, a little dwelling, whence the Port. and Span. is corrupted 
by loss of the initial syllable.— Lat. habitare, to dwell ; frequentative 

of habere, to hat See Habit. @ The‘ habitaculum ‘ seems to 
have been originally a sheltered place for the steersman, 

‘BINOCULAR! suited for two eyes; having two eyes. (L.) 
*Most animals are binocular ;’ Derham, Phys. Theol. bk. ©. 3, 
Bote α, Coined from bie for ‘binus, double; and oeulus, an eye. See 
Binary and Ocular. 

BINOMIAL, consisting of two ‘terms’ or parts. (L.) Mathe 
Coined from Lat. bi-, prefix, double ; and nomen, a name, 
ion, It should rather have been binominal. 
BIOGRAPHY, an account of a life. (Gk.) In Johnson’s 
Rambler, no. 60. Langhome, in the Life of Plutarch, has bio- 
grapher and bographical. = Gk, Blo-, from βίοι, life ; and ράρειν, to to 
awrite. Gk. βίοι is allied to E. quick, living ; see Quick. 

Grave. Dor. biograph-er, biograph-ic-al. 

BIOLOGY, the oe science of life, (ck) Moder. Lit, ‘a dis- 
course on life.’= Gk, Bio-, from Bios, life; and λόγοι, a discourse. 
See above; and see Logic. Der. Balog μναῖ. 

ΒΙΡΑΒΊ divided in two. (2) Used by Cudworth, 

t. bipartitus, pp. of bipartiri, to 


Intellectugl System ; Pref. p. 
divide into two parts. = Lat. δίς, double ; and partiri, to divide. = Lat. 
See Bi- Part. A 


wparti-, crade form of pars, a part. ι- and 
, two-footed; an animal with two feet. (L.) 
biped beast ;’ Byrom, an Epistle. Also in Sir T. Browne's Vulg. 
Errors, Ὁ. iii. c. 4.8.8. The adj. is sometimes bipedal.= Lat. bipes, 
. biped-is, having two feet ; from δίς, double, and pes, a foot. 
80 too Gk. δίπουε, two-footed, from &-, double, and ποῦς, a foot. 
See Bi- and Foot, with which pes is 
BIRCH, a tree. (E.) [π North of England, birk mhich i is per- 
‘haps Scandinavian. Μ. E. birche, Chaucer, C.T. 292 ‘A. 5. beore, 
the name of one of the rones in the Rune-lay, Grei 106. Also 
pelt δὲ (Bosworth). Du. berkenboom, birch: “ree. Teel, Bjork, + 
bjork. + Dan, dirk, 4 G. birke. 4 Russ. bereza. + Skt. bhtirja, 2 
Kind of birch, the leaves or bark of which were used for writing on 
(Benfey). Der. birch-en, adj. ; cf. gold-en. 
‘BIRD, a feathered flying animal. (E.) Μ. Ε. brid; very rarel 
byrde, which has been formed from brid by shifting the letter athe 
briddes, Chaucer, C, T. 2931..." Α. 5. brid, a bird ; but es; 
young of birds ; as in earnes brid, the young one of an eagle, Grein, i. 
142. The manner in which it is used in early writers leaves little 
doubt that it was originally a thing bred,’ connected with A. 8. 
brédan, to breed. See Bi Breed. δώ bird-bolt, bird-cage, 
bird-call, bird-catcher, bird-lime, bird's-eye, 
BIRTH, a being bom. (Ε) M. pyehwe ‘Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 
92. 4612). ἐδ ‘beort (which see in Bosworth, but very rare, and the 
form gebyrd was used instead, which see in Grein). +O. Friesic berthe, 
berde. + Du. geboorte. + Icel. burtr. + Swed. bord. + Dan. byrd.+- 
O.H. Ὁ. hapurt, G. geburt. + Goth. ga-baurths, ἐν 
‘nourishment — ΜΈΓΑΝ, to bear, Der. birthday, 
BISCUIT, a kind of cake, baked hard. (Ε. 
‘You Like It, ii. 7.39. * Biseute brede bis coct 
F. biscuit, ‘a bisket, bisket-bread ;’ Cot. = F. 
cooked; because formerly by being twice baked. (Cui 
the pp. of cuire, to cook.) Lat, bis coctus, where coctus is the pp. of 


omer to cook. See 

ISECT, to divide into two equal parts. (L.) In Barrow's Math. 
Lectures, Lect. 15. Coined from Lat, bi-, twice, and sectum, supine 
of secare, to cut. See Bi- and Bection. Der. bisect-ion.. 


BITTERN. 


Μ. E. bishop 
Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ Group B, 1. 253.-- Α. 8. biscop, in common use ; bor 
rowed from Lat. episcopus.—Gk. ἐπίσκοπον, an overseer, overlooker. 

“Οἱ, ἐπί, upon; and σκοπός, one that watches.—Gk. root ZKED, 
co-radicate Lat. specere, E. spy, and really standing for oxee. 
-/SPAK, to see, behold, spy; Curtius, i. 205 ; 830. 
Bpy. Der. dishop-ric ; where -ric is A.S. rice, dominion, Grein, ii, 
376; cf. G. reick, a kingdom ; and see Rich. 

‘BISMUTH, a reddish-white metal, (G.) Ια Kersey's Dict., ed. 
1715. It is chiefly found at Schneeburg in Saxony. The F. bismuth, 
like the E. word, is borrowed from German ; and this word is one of 
the very few German words in English.=G. bismuth, bismuth ; more 
commonly wismut, also spelt wissmut, wissmuth. An Old German 
spelling wesemor is cited in Webster, but this throws no light on the 


°BEBON, large quad ped. Ly-Gk) In 
Η ¢ quadruy (For Lie ‘otgrave, 4. v. 
Either from ΝΥ Ὁ (Cot.) or from Lat, bison (Pliny). πξίσων, the 

wild bull, bison; Pausanias, ed. Bekker, 10. 13 (about 4.0. 160). 
Cf ALS. wesent, a wild ox; Bosworth, + Icel. visundr, the bison-ox. 
+0. H.G. wisunt, G. wisent, 2 bison. it would seem that the 
word is really Teutonic rather than Greek, and only borrowed by the 
latter. E. Miiller suggests as the origin the O. H. τὰ wisen, G. weisen, 
to direct, as though wisent meant * ling the herd,’ hence, an ox. 


But this is only 
‘BIBSEXTILE, an ἃ name for leap-year. (L.) Ια Holland’s Pliny, 
bk. xviii. c. 25, Lat. bissextilis annus, the bissextile year, leap- 
= Lat. bissextus, in phr. bissextus dies, an intercalary day, so called 
τος the intercalated day (formerly Feb. 24) was called the sixth 
day before the calends of March (March 1) ; so that there were two 
days of the same name.= Lat. bis, 3 
ISBON, purblind. (E.) Shak, has bisson, C 
the sense of * blinding,’ Hamlet, ii. 2.529. M.E. jane, aebitad d, 
blind ; Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, Il, 471, 2822, = A.S. bisen, 
Matt. ix. 27, in the Northumb. version, as a gloss upon Lat. caecus. 
B. Comparison with Du. bijeiend, short-sighted, lit. τείας, by’ or 
‘near,’ suggests that bisen may be ἃ corruption of pres. pt. 
in the s ial sense of near-sighted ; from prefix δέ-, by, and seén, to . 
see. ᾿ Cf. G. beisichtig, short-sighted. In this case the prefix 
must te ‘the prep. δέ or big, rather than the less emphatic and unac- 
cented form which occurs in biseén or besedn, to examine, behold ; 
i i. See Grein, i. 131, 


made of the soot of chimneys boiled ;” Bailey's Dict,, vol 
=F. bisre; of uncertain origin. Perhaps from G. ing 
(ὦ bistre, (2) dark, dismal, sloomy (ing prov. G.); Fliigel.’ It seems 
Teasonable to connect these. Cf. also Du, bijster, confused, troubled, 
at a loss; Dan. bister, grim, fierce ; Swed. bister, fierce, angry, grim, 
also bistre ; Icel. distr, angry, knitting the brows. 

BIT (1), a small piece, a mouthful. (E.) Μ. Ε. bite, in phr, bite 
bredess =a bit of bread, Ormulum, 8639. — A. S. bite, or bita, a bite ; 
also, a morsel, Psalm, cxlvii. 6 (ed. S| ‘Du. beet, a bite ; also, 
a bit, morsel. + Icel. a Me + Ered bit. + Dan, bid, + G. diss, 
a bite ; bissen, a bit. B. From Α. 8. bivan, to bite. See Bite. 

BIT (2), a curb fora horse. (E) ΜΕ. _ ite byt « Bytt of a 
brydylle, iupatum ;* Prompt. Parv. p. 37-—A. a gloss on 


franum in Ps, xxxi.12 (Spelman) ; ἃ dimin. CFA. δι tie hitas8 
bite, bit ; so that this word cannot be fairly separated from the pre- 
ced No doubt bit was used in Early Eng. as well as the 


"διαί, though it is not recorded. 4 Da. gebit cel. bil! 

( + Swed.’ beit. + Dan. bid. + G. gebiss. Compare these 

forms with those in the article above. The A.S. btax, to 

curb (Grein, i, 78), is cognate with the Icel. beita, to bait, cause to 

bite; see Bait. it cannot therefore be looked on as the origin of 
it is a more complex form. 

BITCH, a female dog. (E.) Μ. Ε. bicke, biecke, Wright's Vocab, 
i, 187, A'S, beer (Bosworth). Teel. bikie, CEG. δάεα, bitch, 
bly connected with prov. Ἐ. (Essex) higge, a teat. See Pig. 
Ire, to leave, chiefly with the teeth. (E.) | M.E. btw ben, 
Bit is bo, Ῥ. Plowman, B. v. 84.-- Α. 8, biten, Grein, i. 123. 

bijten, to ite, 4 Toel. bita. Swed. bita. “} Das. bide, Ὁ. ἢ ὦ. 
Pizan; G. beissen, 4. Goth. beitan. + Lat. findere, pt. t. fidi, to cleave. 
+ Skt, ito break, divide, cleave. —4/BHID, to cleave ; Fick, i. 

biter, bit-ing ; bilt-er, 3 bait, q.v. 
ἜΣ ME, Bier, Ayenbite of lawyt, p, 82. 
CO" Grein, i, 120. Du. bitter. $ Icel. bitr. “ξ- 
bgt yo Ὁ. pittar (G. bitter). 4 Goth. baitrs 
neti (om). B. The word merely means ‘biting τ᾽ 
and ἧς directly tiny 4) (om AS. blean, to bite. See Bite. Der. 


Biter, sie sf 5: As traoet, Prompt, Parv, p37; 
SET YG 


A. re biter, Baca. 
Swed, and Dan’ 
rather an exce, 


ME 


(We heron tribe. (F.y= Low 1.) 


δ 


BITTS. 
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hioure, bytoure, Chaucer, C. T. 6554.—F. butor, ‘a bittor;" Cot.=Low * They are taken for no better than rakehells, or the devil's blacke 
tern, 


Lat. butorius, a bitten; cf Lat. butio, a bitten. 
ἃ corruption of Lat. bos taurus ; tauras used 
for a bird that bellows like an ox, which is sup to be the bittern. 
More likely, of imitative origin; see Boom (1). @ The ΜΕ. 
bitoure was no doubt corrupt ‘from the Ἐ- butor rather than borrowed 
from the S) form bitor; terms of the chase being notoriously 
the suffixed -n see Miitzner, i. 177; and see 

‘BITTS, a naval term. (Scand.) The bitts are two strong posts 
standing up on deck to which cables are fastened. key F. term is 
‘bites, but word i is Pro- 


B. Thought to be 
Pliny, b. x. c. 42, 


ure. 
lit. @ past 

Et, that the qin © wordt are Derrowed 

mineral pitch. (L.) Milton has bituminous; P. L. 
x. 562. Shak. has the pp. bitumad, Peric. iii, 1. 72.—F. bitume (Cot 
Fea iat. δέηση, gen. bitwmin-is, mineral pitch ; used by Virgil, 

iii. 4: Der. bitumin-ous, bitumin-ate. 

“BLVALVG, a shell or sccd-vessel with two valves. (F,<L:) In 
Johnson's Dict.=<F. bivalve, bivalve; both adj. and sb.=Lat. δὲς, 
double ; and ualua, the leaf of ἃ folding-door ; gen. used in the pl. 
wales, folding fou. Soe ¥ atv . for the 
BIVO watch, guard ; especially, an encampment for 
night without feats. (F.=G.) Modem. "Borrowed from F. bivouae, 
orig. bivac.=G. beiwacke, a guard, a keeping watch ; introduced into 
F. at the of the Thirty Years War, 1618-1648 (Brachet).—G. 
bei, by, neat au wocen, to watch; words cognate with E. by and 


“BIZAREE, 2d, strange. ( fodern, Mi 

Span.) Modern. Merely bor- 
rowed from F. bizarre, Capricious, “It originally fheant 
valiant, intrepid; then long ; lastly strange, capricious ;’ 

Brachet.—Span. bizarro, valfant, gallant, Dighrsplrited: ‘Mahn's 
Webster, the word is said to be ‘of Basque-Iberian origin.’ It is 
clearly not Latin, @ Does this explain the name Pizarro? It 
would seem so. 

‘BLAB, | to tell tales. (Scand.) Often a sb.; Milton has: ‘ avoided 
as a blab ;” Sams. Agon. 495; but also blabbing ; Comus, 138. M. E. 
Habbe, ‘tell-tale; see Prompt. Parv. p. 37. The verb more often 
occurs in early authors in the frequentative form babber, M.E. 
Waberen ; see Prompt, Parv. p. 37. ‘I blaber, as a chylde dothe or 
[ere] he can speke ;’ Palsgrave.= Dan. blabbre, to babble, to gabble ; 
an Old Norse form blabbra is cited by Rietz. Si dial. 
Waddra, Haffra, to prattle; Rietz, + G. plappern, to blab, babble, 


prate.  Gacl. blabaran, a stammerer, stutterer ; blabkdach, babbling, 
jons ; plabair, a babbler. artly an imitative word, like 
3_ ef Gaelic plab, a soft noise, as of a body falling into water ; 
prov. Eng. plop, the same. Cf. also Du. flof, a puff, the sound of a 


. There is probably a relation, not only to Du. blaffen, to yelp, E. 
, to cry, and bluff, rude, but to the remarkable set of European 
Tons ἃ ‘discussed by Curtius, i. bus ΘΕ Cf. Gk. gAboe, φλύαρον, 

idle tall, φλύαξ, a chatterer; padi tterer, | φλήναροε, idle talk. 
at with the common primary  votion ‘of bubbling over ;* 


See Blob, Blob. 
, dark. (Ε) Μ. Ἑ. Blak, Chaucer, C. T. 2132.-- 
, Grein, i, 124. 4 Icel. blakkr, used of the colour 
οἴ wolves. Dan. blak, sb., ink. 4 Swed. δε, ink ; Blacka, to smear 


Cartius. 


with ink ; Swed. dial. blaga, to smear with smut (Rietz). Cf. Du. 
Wakes, to. bum, scorch ; Du. blakeren, to scorch ; G. blalen, to bum 
with much smoke; blakig, ΓΑ Ῥαπηιίπρ, smoky. Origi 


obscure; not the same word as bleak, which bas ἃ different vowel. 
‘The O. H. G. pldkan (M. H. G. Blajen, Ὁ. bldken) not only meant ‘to 
Dlow,’ but ‘to melt ina forge-fire. ‘The G. blaken can be expressed 
in E.by ‘ flare.’ It seems probable that the root is that of blow, with 
the sense of flaring, smoking, causing smuts. See Blow (1). Der. 
Back, sb.; .Wackly, blackish, Blackness, Black-en; also Wackamoor 
(spelt. Blackmoor in’ Beaum. and Fletcher, Mons, Thomas, v. 2), 
Mock-ball, blackberry, black-bird, black-cock, black-friar, black-guard, 
, black-ing, black-lead, black-letter, black-mail, black-rod, black-smith, 
dack-thorm, &cc.; also blotch (Μ. Ἐ, Wlacche), q.¥. 
BLACKGUARD, a term of reproach. (Hybrid; E. and F.) 
‘From Wack and guard, q.v. A name given to scullions, turnspits, 
and the lowest kitchen’ menials, from the dirty work done by them 
and especially used, in derision, of servants attendant on the devil. 


Stanihurst, Descr. of Ireland. ‘A Jamentable case, that 
the devil's black “ἃ should be God’s soldiers ;” Fuller, Holy War, 
bk. ic, 12. ‘lose unto the front of the chariot marcheth 
the sort of weavers and embroiderers ; next unto whom goeth the 
Wack guard and kitchenry τ᾿ Holland, Ammianus, p.12. ‘A lousy 


slave, that within this twenty years rode with the black in the 
Duke's carriage, "mongst spits and dripping-pans; , The 
White Devil. Ἢ Trench’s Select Glossary. 

BLADDER, a vesicle in animals. (E.) M-.E, Waddre, Chaucer, C.T. 


12367.=A.S. bledr, a blister ; Orosius, i. 7. 4. Icel. badra, a bladder, 
a watery swelling. + Swed Waddra, a bubble, blister, bladder. Dan. 
Bare, a bladder, blister. 4 Du. daar, a bladder, blister; cf. Du. blaas, 
abladder, bubble, lit. a thing blown, from Blazer, to blow. + 0. H.G. 
plétrd, plataré, a'bladder. ΒΒ. Formed, with suffix-r(a), from A.S. 
ad (base blad), α bast, blowing; cf Lat fot, a breath. AS. 


leaf. + Swed., Dan., and Du, blad, a leaf, blade. τὰ sie G. plat, G. 
bla. Φ| Fick refers it to ἃ root bla, to blow, Lat. Alare, iti. 2195 
it is rather connected with E. blow in the sense ‘to bloom, blossom,” 
Lat. florere ; but the ultimate root is preeeny, the same ; see Curtius, 
i 374, where these words are carefully discussed. See Blow ΟΝ 
alain a paste, oy ΜΕ. ‘etn, Bleyn: Prompt. Parv. p. 3 

, a boil, pustale ; Liber Medical, 
Wenley's Catal 


BLAME, 
Group E, I. 76; blamen, F. blasmer, to 
blame, Lat, Wasphemare, used inthe sense to *tisme by Gregory of 
Tours (Bmchet).~<Gk. βλασφημεῖν, speak ill. Blame i let 
of blasphene; see Blaspheme, ‘Der. bamable, Ham-aby, Bam 
Jame-less-ness, 


,, ble 
to whiten. (F.) Sir T. Elyot has banched, 
τα 


: ; and see Prompt Parv, From 
M.E. blanche, white, Gower, C. gx; lane, white, See Blank. 
BEANCE @, v. to bleach. (E.) 
See Blench. 


Sometimes used for blench. 


BLAND, geatle, mila, affable, (1.) M.E. verb blanden, to 
flatter (Shoreham’s Posts, p. 69), is obsolete; we now use Bandich] 
‘The ad) Bland is in Milton, P. 1, v.g ; taken rather from Lat. directly 


than from F., »hich only used thes verb; see Cotgrave.= Lat, Bands, 
caressing, agreeable, ple: B. compares Lat. jus, Per: 
haps for'mlendus, with Skt. mid, soft mild, gentle, E- mila, Gk. 
Atos, mild and perhaps rightly: see Beney, ξεν. mridu, and Curtius, 
ia. Der. blandly, Bland-ness ; also 

dtawpise to flatter. (F,=L.) In rather 
blandisen, to flatter; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, bk. 
Ο. Ε. Wandir, to flatter, pres. part. blandis-ant (whence 
ment).= Lat. blandiri, to caress. Lat. blandus, gentle. 
Der. blandish-ment. 


See Bland. 
BLANK, void; orig. pale. (F.=0.H.G) Milton has ‘the 


blanc moon;’ P. L. x. 656.—F. bane, white.<O. H. G. blanch, 


planch, shining. ΒΒ. Evidently formed from an Ο. H.G. blinchen *, 
plinchen to shine, preserved in mod. G. blinken, to shine ; cf.0. H.G. 
blicken, to shine ; where 


the long é is due to loss of n. + Gk. φλέγειν, 
to shine. BHARG, to shine, | See Bleak and Blink. Der. 


Blankness ; also blanch, q.v.; and blanket, 

’, a coarse woollen cover. (F. ὑπ 6) Originally of 
a white colour. M.E. blanket, Life of Beket, ed. W. Black, 
1. 1167 ; and see Promy . 38.50. F. paral (F. blanchet), 
formed "by adding the jimin, suffix et to F. anc, white.—O. H.G. 

blanch, planch, white. See Blank. Der. blanket-ing. 
BLARE, to roar, make a loud noise. (E.) Generally used of a 
t; ‘the trumpet blared;’ or, ‘the trumpet’s blare.” [Cf. 
M.H.G. bleren, to cry aloud, shriek; G. plarren, to roar.) ΒΥ the 
usual substitution of r for s, the M. Maren (spelt Bloren in Prompt. 
Parv.) stands for an older blasen, whi by Chaucer, Ho. of 
11: ‘With his blake clarioun He gan to blasen out a 
soun As lowde as beloweth wynde in helle.” et Ο. Du. blaser, @ 

trumpeter; Oudemans. See further under Blage (2). 
BLASPHEME, to speak injuriously, (Gk) " Shak. has Blas 
phone, Meas. for Meas. i. 4. 38. M.E. basemen; Wyclif, Mark, 
ii. 7.Lat. blasphemare.=Gk. βλασφημεῖν, to speak ill of—Gk. 
βλάσφημοι, adj., evil-speaking. Β. The first syllable is generally 
supposed to be for βλαψι-, from βλάψι:, damage 5 the latter syllables 
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are d due tee 


BLAST. 


ie and Fame. Der. blasphem-y (M. E. blasphemiey 
Kncren Riwie, p. 198; ἃ F. form of Lat. blasphemia, from Gk. Baag- 
φημίαγ ; blasphem-er, blasphem-ous, blasphem-ously 

BLAST, ἃ blowing. (Ε.) ME. δίκη, Chaucer, Troilus, ed 


Tyrwhitt, i137 ag Al ler, ed. Weber, 2571.—A.S. δίς, 
a blowing, Grein, i. 126; (distinct from the allied blast, a blaze, αὶ 
flame) Seeal bldstr, a breath, 8. Formed from an Α. 8. bldsan*, 


which does not appear; but cf. Icel, bldsa, to blow, Du. Hazen, G. 
Blasen, Goth. blesan (only in the comp. uf-blesan, to puff up). Α simpler 


form of the verb appears in Α. 8. bldwan, to blow. See Blow (1), | pli 


and see Blase (2). Der. blast, vb. 
BLATANT, noisy, roaring. (E.) Best known from Spenser's 

“blatant beast ;* F.Q. vi. 12 (heading). It merely means Beating ; 
the suffix ~an¢ is a fancifal imitation of the pres. part. suffix in French ; 
blatand would have been a better form, where the -ard would have 
served for the Northem Eng. form of the same participle. Wyclif 
has bletende for bleating, ἃ Midland form ; Tobit, ii. 20, See Bleat. 
BLAZE (1), a flame; to flame. (E.) M.E. Wase, a flame, P. 

Plowman, B. xvii. 212; Blasen, to blaze, id 32. A.S, Blase, 
in, i. 77. + Icel. Blys, 


Fick, iii. 219. See Blow (1), and cf. Blast, from the same root. 
‘BLAZBH (2), to spread far and wide; to proclaim. (E.) ‘ Began 
to Haze abroad the matter; Mark, i. 45. M.E. blasen, used by 
Chaucer to express the loud sounding of a trumpet ; Ho. of Fame, 
ii, 711 (see extract under Blare).—A.S. bldsan, to blow (an unau- 
thorised form, given by Lye). Icel. bidsa, to blow, to blow a 
trumpet, to sound an alarm. + Swed. bldsa, to blow, to sound. + 
Dan. bliise, to blow a trumpet. + Du. blazen, to blow, to blow a 
trumpet. + Goth, blesan ", in comp. uf-blesan, to up. From the 
same root as Blow; Fick, iii. 220, See also and Blagon ; 
also Blast, from the same root 
BLAZON (1), α proclamation; to proclaim. (E.) Shak. has 
biason, a proclamation, Hamlet, i. 5. 1 ; a trumpeting forth, Sonnet 
106; also, to trumpet forth, to praise, Romeo, ii. 6. 21. This word 
is ἃ corruption of Blaze, in the sense of to blaze abroad, to proclaim. 
The final n is due (1) to M. E. dlasen, to trumpet forth, where the m is 
the sign of the infinitive mood ; and (2) to confusion with blazon in 
the purely heraldic sense; see below. Ὃ Much trouble has been 
taken to unravel the etymology, but it is really very simple. Blazon, 
to laim, M.E. Wasen, is from an Α. 3. or Scand. source, see 
Blase (2) ; whilst the heraldic word is French, but from a German 
source, the German word being cognate with the English. Hence 
the confusion matters but little, the root being exactly the same. 
BLAZON (2), to portray armorial bearings; an heraldic term. 
( 2) M.E. blason, blasoun, a shield; Gawain and Grene 
Knight, 1. 828.—F. Wason, ‘a coat of arms; in the rith century a 
buckler, a shield; then a shield with a coat of arms of a knight 
painted on it; lastly, towards the fifteenth century, the coats 
‘of arms, themselves ;* Brachet (wl (ute gives it as of unknown origin), 
Β. Burguy remarks, however, that the Provencal blezd had at an 
early period the sense of glory, fame; just as nS ‘Span. blason means 
honour, glor 88 well i blazonry ; εἴ, Span. blasonar, to blazon; 
also, to brag of. y. We thus connect F. blason with the 
sense of lon. an fame; and just as Lat. fama is from fari, to 
sak, it is easy to see that blazon took its rise from the M. H.G. 
Hlésen, to blow; ef. O.H.G. bldsd, a trumpet. See Blagon (1). 
δ. Notice O. Du. blaser, a trumpeter; Blasoen, a trumpet, also, a 
blazon ; Blazoenen, to proclaim. So also “asym ς or dyscry armys, 
describo ;? and ‘blasynge of armys, descriptio ;* . Parv. p. 38. 
Shields probably bore distinctive marks of some 2 hand or other at a 
‘very early period. Der. Wlazon-ry. 
BLHABSRRY, a bilberry; sce Bilberry. 
BLEACH, v, to whiten. (E.) Originally, to become pale, tum 
mite M. E ahem, to ο grow pale Layamon, 19799.-- Α. 5. bldcian, 
4+ Tele leita, 10, Biench, whiten. + 


ban, to shine, glitter ; cognate 


BLIGHT: 


μη, speech, from φημί, 1 say. Blaspkeme is a doublet of f connected with Sleareyed. Shak. has ‘Bleared thine eye? = dinimed’ 


thine eye, deceived ; Tam. Shrew, v. 1.120. So too in Chaucer, 
and in P. Plowman, μοὶ 74. 8: B. The sense of blear here is 
οἱ 


simply to ‘blur,’ to * ame dial. Wirrd fojr augy, to quiver 


before the eyes, said of a haze cansed by the heat of summer (Rietz), 
which is closely. Connected with Swed. dial. blira, Swed. plire, to blink 
with the eyes. arian per a mist before the eyes ; 

See aw he lur. 


ler, 


ii, 461. and Bh 


sighted, Tsieicd This” 
O.H.G. preken, breken, to twinkle, shine sudd 
Blink with G. blinken, to shine, and the 


ly, glance ; [ee 
various uses of E. glance} 
τὰ the same 4/ BHARG, to shine 5 see Fick, ili. 206. 

PT, to make a noise like a sheep. (E.) ΜΕ. bleten, used also 
of akid; Wyclif, Tobit, ἢ. 20.—A.S. Tiuinto bleat, said of a sheep, 


Zilfric’s Gram. xxiv. 9. + Du. blaten, to blest. + O.H.G. pldzan, 
to bleat. + Lat. balare, to blest. Ck. ᾿βληχάομαι, 1 bleat ; βληχή. 
a bleating; on which Curtius remarks, ‘the root is in the syllable 
διά, softened into bald, lengthened by different consonants ; i. 362. 
ΑΒΗ, to blow, Fick, i 703. See Blow. | Der. Haran, qv. 

2 small babble or blister. (E.) αν We aio find the form 
bib, in the same sense. Rich. quotes blebs from More, Song of the 
Soni, conclusion. Jamieson gives: ‘Brukis, bylis, Blodbis, and 
blisteris ;" qu. from Roul's Curs. Gl. Compl. p. 330. ‘The more 
usual form is blubber, M.E. blober ; *Blober upon water, boxteillis, 
Palsgrave. ‘Blobure, Wobyr, burbulium, Prompt. Parv. p. iz “At 
his mouth a Slxbber stood of fome’ [foam] ; Test. of Creseide, 
Henrysoun, 1. 192. B. By comparing Blobber, or Bieber, eet 
Bader, having the same meaning, we see the probability that they 
are formed from the same root, and signify ‘that which is blown 
BBE frm he Tot of Blow Seo Bladder, sad low ; aso 

jul 


BLEED, to lose blood. (E.) ΜὲΕΕ. blede, P. Plowman, B. xix. 
103.—A.S. blédan, to bleed (Grein). = AS, bléd, blood. See Blood. 
q “The change of vowel is regular; the A. 8. 6 --ὖ, the mutation of 
ὁ. Cf. fort, geese, froma foot, goose ; also deem from doom. 

‘a stain; to stain. (F.,—Scand.) M.E. blemisshen 
Prompt. Parv. ‘I Nemysshe, I hynder or hurte the beautye of a person 
Palsgrave.=O. F. blesmir, blemir, part blemisant, to wound, soil, 
stain ; with suffix -ish, as usual in E. verbs ἴτοι 
Blesme, bleme, le. = Icel. bdman, the 
=Icel. δὲν id, blueish ; cognate with E. blue. The orig. sense is 
to render: πὰ to beat back and Mae. See = Blue, ) 

to shrink from, start from, ( (Sometimes 
spelt Wanch in old anthors; though α different word from Nanch, to 
whiten.] M.E. blenche, to tum aside, P. Plowman, B. v. 5! 
A. 5. blencan, to deceive ; Grein, i. 127. Teel. blekkja (for je Ἢ 
to impose upon. 8. A causal form of blink; thus to Wench meant 
originally to ἡ Pmake to blink,’ to impose upon’; bat it was often con- 
fused with blink, as if it meant to wink, and hence to flinch. See 
Blink. Οἵ drench, the causal of drink. 

BLEND, to mix together. (E.) Μ Ε. benden, Towneley Mys- 
teries, p. 225 ; pp. blent, Sir Gawain and the Grene Knight, 1. 1609. 
=A.S. bandon, Grein, i. 124.4 Icel. Wanda, to mix. + Swed. 
Blanda. + Dan. ‘blande. + Goth. blandan sib, το mix oneself with, 
communicate with. TOES planten, Blanton, to, mix. B. The 


stem is Bland-; see Ὑ. The Α. 8. blendan means to 
i ‘use of the same word, 
confise, (2) to bind, See Blind. 


Tosl laws, τὸ bes, was borrowed fom 

due to the 8 in 5/78, ‘The order of formation is as follows, vir. 18 

hence blif-sian, Grein, i, 130 (afterwards blissian, by assimilation); and 

hence besan (afterwards bletsian, afterwards Blessian). Der. bless 
δέει κάνεις, 


ΤΕΥ ΡΟ τὸ blasts mildew. 4) Τὰς history of the word 'α 

very obscure; as a verb, blight occurs in The 

Cotgrave has:  Βγεῖκγα, blight ‘atcom (a bs 

as not traced, can ‘be guessed at. Pe is 

shortened from the A.S, bilceian, to shine. glitter, ΕΞ: 1} 

may be found in Lye, This is verb, formed from A.S. 
ith Ἰοεῖ, bitha, Widja, to gleam; 


BLIND. 


and with M. GMs ὡς plea to fo Fo je. All that is 
have been used 


form in the of 
Tighten shine as lightning. in 

made almost sure by the Isiowing i fact. Corresponding to Icel. 
iia, blikja, prop. an active form, is the passive form Wikna, to become 
pale; whence Μ. Ε. blickening, it pale , bat used in the sense of Blight 
to translate the Latin rudigo in Palladius on Husbandry, ed. Lodge, 


the right train of thonght 


bk. i. st. 119, p. 31. δ. This example at least proves that we must 
regard the A.5. bican as the root of the word; and ibly there 
same root 


‘Blink. 
M.E. bind, blynd, Prompt. 


ved of sight, CE) 
hy ee Ν; $ De Mind. Tec. ΠΗ 


BIND, 

Parv. p. 40. 128, 
Swed. and "Daa Binds-O. G pli, 
retical form is Senda, Fick, iii, 221; from Blandan, to bled i, 
confuse; and, secondarily, to make confused, to blind. See Blend. 
‘Wink, from a different root. Der. blind-fold. 


‘Not to be confused with 


|; and fyllan, to fell, to strike. Thus 
glance; a glance. (E.) Shak. has ‘a Winkia 
945, als "to Wink (look) through ;” Mid. 
‘commonly ‘to shine;’ Gawain and 
‘A Low German word, 
in Du. Winker, to shine. .. blinke, to twinkle. + Swed. 
nba, to twinkle. Β. The A.S. has only blican, to twinkle (Grein, 
i. 129), where the » is dropped ; but blinean may easily have been 
'dialectally. So also O.H.G. lichen, to = o/ BHARK, 
See Bleak. 


BLISS, ba ® M.E. Wis, Chaucet, C. T. Group B, 33. 
=A.S, blis, bliss (Grein) ; a contraction from Α. 5. blids or blids, 
Aappiness, Grein, i. 130.=A.S. biiBe, happy. See Blithe, Bless. 


Dat. διε μι, Bis fuily, bis fdenes 
BLISTER, ὁ litle bladder on the skin. (E.) M.E. blister, in 


‘The Flower and The Leaf, > wrongly ascribed to Chaucer, L 408. Not 
found in A.S., but Kilian gives Ο. Du. binyster, a blister. Cf. 
Teel. bidstr, the blast of trumpet, the blowing of a bellows ; also, a 
swelling, mortification (in a medical sense). The Swedish Saster 
means a of bellows. 3B. Blister is, practically, a diminutive of 
sense of a swelling or blowmg υ] f. Swed, bldsa, a 
bladder, a blister. The root a] in Du Blazon, cel, bldsa, Swed. 
blasa, to blow. 0. The word bladder is formed, much in the same 


to win 
ΜΙ of Ven. ἢ. 
M.E. blenke, 
rene Knight, ed. Morris, mis, 799. 5815, 


idiot ;* 
Nt. Dr. v. 178. 
the Οἱ 


to shine. 


way, from the same ultimate root. See Blast, Bladder, Blow. 
Der. blister, verb. 


happy. (E.) M.E. blithe, Chaucer, Prol. 846; 
oes os + Icel. 
,, glad, + 

γ). £ appy: 


. BiB, bliBe, sweet, τὰ of Be 
ς 


gives blin-th, equally suggesting 
ican, which certainly stands for bin-can, See Blink ‘Der. blithe- 
dy, blithe-ness, blithe-some, blithe-some-ness, 

BLOAT, to swell. (Scand. Not in early authors. The history 
of the word is obscure. bloat king’ in Hamlet, iii. 4. 182, is 
ἃ conjectural reading ; if right, it means ‘effeminate’ rather than 
Bloated. We find ‘ bloat him up with * in the Prol. to Dryden’s 
Circe, 1. 25; but it is not ourtain that the word is correctly used. 
However, bloated is now taken to mean ‘puffed out,’ ‘ swollen,’ per- 
bape omg ἃ fancied connection with blow, which can hardly be 

¢ word is rather connected with the Icel. δίοίπα, to become 

to Pe courage Blautr, soft, effeminate, imbecile; cf. Swed. 
[5 soft, soft, pulpy also Swed. δίδια, to steep, macerate, sop; Dan. 
i words are not to be confused with Du. 

te ken Ὁ. bloss.) The Swedish also has the phrases lagga i 
‘et, to lay in a sop, to soak; Wétna, to soften, melt, relent ; ΠΣ 
ἃ soaked fish. The last is connected with E, bloater, See Bloater. 
x ‘The root is better seen in the Lat. luides, fluid, moist ; from fluere, 

cf. Gi gabon to swell, overflow. See Cartins, i i. 3755 
220. 


Re ge ee νιΝ (Geand.) ‘I have more smoke | 


BLOT. 


mouth than Would its a hundred herrings; 
Fletcher, Isl. Princess, ii. 5. , you stink like so many boat 
herrings, newly taken out of ted τ᾿ Ben Jonson, Masque of 
ugurs, 17th speech. Ναγεβ gives an etymology, but it is worth- 
less. There can hardly be a doubt that Mr. ‘Welgwood’s suggestion 
is correct. He compares Swed. b/éiyisk, soaked fish, from δέδια, to 
soak, steep. Cf. also Teel, Blauir Jiskr, fresh fish, 2 opposed to 
λαγὸν fiskr, hard, or dried fish; whereon Mr. Vigfusson notes that 
the Swedish usage is different, /é7isk meaning ‘soaked fish.’ Thus a 
Boater is a cured fish, a prepared fish. The from " soakiny 
τη ‘smoke caused a confusion in the use of the word. See: it. 
bubble (Levins) ; see Bleb. 
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* Beaum. and 


a large pis of wood. (C.) M.E. blob, is of the 
Holy Rood, ed. Mons, p.1gr, 1. 314.—W. pos, a block: Gael. 
floc, αὶ round mass, large clod, bludgeon with head, block, 


. | stamp of a tree; Trish poe, αὶ ping, Dang (Bocan, a litle block) of 
τ᾿ fragment, Ὁ. , a fragment." Allied to E. breah, 
as shewn in Curtins, i. 159. ἀρ ses Girone . 


The word is Celtic, 
Decause the Irish gives the etymology. But it is widely spread; we 


find Du. bok, Dan. bok, Swed. block, O. H. G. block, Russ. 


tha, 
‘The theo- | plashka. Der. blockade, Wockhonse, block-head, Block-tin. Hate 


BLOND, fsir of complexion. (F.) A late word, Not in “Tohnsoe. 
Blondelae isa Soe kind of silken ἴδος, of light colour; ἃ Wonde ia 
beantifal girl of light complexion.= 


yellow, straw-coloured, flaxen ; also, 
. Origin 


mingled colour, gray-haired: or else to Icel. blautr, sof 

tory; the latter is absurd.” y. Ferber 
it is, after all, a mere variation of F. blanc, from O. H.G. blanch, 
white. Even if not, it is probable that confusion with F. blanc has 
influenced the pow of the word, 

BLOOD, gore. (E.) M.E. blod, Wood, Chaucer, Ὁ, T. 1548. 
A'S. Bad (Ὀτεία), + Du. bloed. 4 Icel. 6165. 4+ Swed. blod. + L. 
bloth. + O. H. G. pluot, ploot.— A. 5. bidwan, to blow, bloom, flourish 
(quite a distinct word from blow, to breathe, puff, though the words 
are related); cf. Lat. lorere, to flourish; see Curtius, i. 375. See 
Blow (2). @ Blood seems to have been taken as the bol of 
dooming, flourishing life, Der. blood-hound, blood-shed, blood-stone, 
blood-y, blood-i-ly, blood-i-ness ; also bleed, q.v. 

a flower, blossom. (Scand.) ᾿ ἮΝ Ἔ, δοπω, Havelok, 63; 
but not found in a S.=Icel. b1ém, blémi, a blossom, flower. + Swed. 
Blomma. + Dan. blomme, + Ὁ. Saxon blémo (Heliand). 4 Du. bloem. 
+0.H.G. , and bluomo. + Goth. bloma, a flower. + Lat. flos, 
aflower, Οὗ also Gk. ἐκφλαίνειν, wut forth ; from Gk. 4/ SAA; 
see Curtius on these words, i. 375. ORE form of the root is blow ; 
see Blow (2). Φ The truly E. word is Wossom, q. v. 

BLOSSOM, a bud, small flower. (E.) M.E. blosme, blossum ; 
Prompt. Parv. p. 41. But the older form is bostme, Owl and 
Nightingale, 437; 50 that a ¢ has been dropped.<A.S. Bldstma 
Wey ited _bdstma], Grein, i, 131.4 Du. bloesem, blossom. ᾧ- 

(Ὁ. bluost, bitist, a blossom. B. Formed, by 
-st and -ma, to the root bid- in A.S. bléwan, to flourish, bl 
ΟῚ When the suffix -ma alone is added, we have the Icel. blémi, 
bloom. When the suffix -s alone is added, we have the M.H.G. 
bluost, blist, formed from ὀΐό-, to flourish, just as blast is formed from 
διἱά-, to blow. See Blow, to flourish; and see Bloom. 

2), « spot, to spot. (Scand.) M. E. Blot, Blot, sb., Blotten, 
vb. ‘Blowe vppen a boke, oblitum : Blottyn bokys, Prompt. 
Pary. p. 4) δία, ἃ spot, stain (stem Bar). + Dan. plet, a 
Spot, st stain, speck; plette, to spot, to stain; ‘Dan. dial, blat, batte, 
Small portion of anything wet, blatte, to fall down ;? Wedgwood. 


{CE Swed. plover, a scrawl} plotira, to scribble. Perhaps connected 
CUA Gs piduchon, to splash ἢ Jatsch, a splash; platze, a 

rash ; plat (Intevjection), erack ! bounce B. Fick cites M. H.G- 
Batzen, G. platzen, to fall down with vehemence; from stem Blat- 


iii, a1. And the stem Blas curiously reappears in the Gk. ἔφλαδον, 
1 tore with a noise, παφλάζει, to foam, bluster, from the of ΦΛΑΔ, an 
extension of o/ AA, seen in ἐκφλαίνειν, to spout forth. See these 
roots di in Curtius, i. 375. The original sense of the root is 
“to spout forth,’ ‘ bubble out.” 
BLOT (2), at backgammon. (Scand.) Α Sloe at backgammon is 
Piece. It is obyiously, as Mr. Wedgwood well points 
out te e Dan. blot, bare, naked; cf. the phrase gue sig blot, to lay 
to commit or expose oneself. Swed. blott, naked; 
γι to. y oneself open. + Du. oot, naked ; Blootstellen, to expose. 
B. These words, remarks Mr. Vigfusson in his Icel. Dict. s. v. blautr, 
‘were borrowed from German bloss, naked, bare, which can hardly be 
admitted ; the difference in the last letter shews that the words are 
te merely Ὑ- Allof them are connected with the Icel. blautr, 
soft, mo Lat. fluidus, fluid. See eae 
a 


68 BLOTCH. 


BLOTCH, a dark spot, a pustule. (Ε.) The sense ‘pustule’? 
seems due to confusion with borck. ‘The orig. form is the verb. To 
διοιελ =o blaich or black, i.e. to blacken; formed from black as bleack 
is formed from bleak, ‘Smutted and blatched ;’ Harmar, tr. of Beza’s 
Sermons, p. 195 (R.) See blacchepor, a blacking-pot, and blakien, to 
Dlacken, in Matzner; and cf. Wiltshire blaich = black, sooty; Aker- 
man’s Wilts. Gloss. 

BLOUSE, a loose outer garment. (F.) Modem.=F. blouse, a 
smock-frock.—O. F. bliaus, ὀϊίαμα, properly the plural of Wiau, 
Blialt (mod. F. blaude), a vestment ‘worn over others, made of silk, 
and often embroidered with gold, worn by both sexes (Burguy). 
This is the same word, though now used in a humbler sense, and 
with the pl. form mistaken for the singular. The Low Lat. form is 
blialdus ; see Ducange. The M. H.G. forms are biialt, bllant, blidnt, 
Origin unknown. 48 The suggestion (by Mahn) that it is of 


Eastem origin, deserves attention; since many names of stuffs and 
articles of dress are certainly Oriental. Cf. Pers. a a plain 
it garment; Rich. Dict., 
M.E, blowen ; 


earment | peisar, anel 


Baw 5 


* Rate writers, 


ef. Gk, stem φλα-, seen 
. to blow ; Fick, 


nglish we have bladder, Blain, blast, blaze (to proclaim), 

a trumpet), bleb, blister, blubber, &c.; and perhaps 
; also flatulent, inflate. And it is closely ‘connected 
with’ the word following. 

BLOW (2), to bloom, flourish as a flower. (E.) Μ. Ε. Howe, Rob. 
of Glouc. ed. Heame, p. 351,1. 13.<A. S. bldwan, to bloom, Grein, 
i. 131. +Du. Bloeijen, to bloom. 4-O.H.G. pluon (G- Withen). Cf. Lat. 
us flourish is co-1 Bloom, 


q 


BLOW (3), a stroke, hit. (Ε.) Μ. E. Bowes Sau τὰ the chee, 
Palsgrave. The A.S. form 
Blauwen, ; and 


wee; blowe with ones souffiet ;" 
ae not appear ; but one ft, O. Du. to strike, Kil 
‘Du. Wowwen, to dress flax, The O. Du. word is native and 
uotation 
beat with a beetle; (bduel, a ce} 
M.H.G. Bien, inaen, OF. G. bitwon, pliwan to beat + Goth, 
‘gwan, to beat. + Lat. fligere, to beat down; flagellum, a scourge. 
races θλίβειν, to crush; Curtius, ii. 89.—4/ BHLAGH, to 
strike, Fick, ii, 703, From the same root, blue, 4. ν.; also afflict, 
inflict, flagellate, flog. 
ἃ bubble ; fat ; swollen; to toweep, (E.) The various 
senses are all connected by considering the verb fo 1, to 
the root ; cf, adder, "Thus (1) blubders M.E. blober, wubb gan 


extension of ble or Blob, a blister; see extracts 5. v. bleb. (2) The 
fat of the whale consists of bladder-like cells filled with oil. (8) A 
Blubdber-lipped person is one with swollen lips, like a person in the act 


of blowing; also spelt Wobber-tipped, and in the Mysteries, p. 
207, Babyriypped;;'so, that it was probably wroreto? lest confase 
with 


Heber. 9. 4" (4) To blubber, to weep, is M.E. blober. Palsgrave 


has I wepe, ἦε pleure.’ But the older meaning is to 
bubble, as in: *’The bor mn) Bubred therinne, as it boylled had;* 
Gawain and the Green Knight, 1. 2174. See Curtins, on the stems 
Prot, φλα; i. 374, ΠΕ See sb, iadder, Blow (1). 


'BLUDGEON, a thick cudgel, (Celtic?) Rarely used; but given 
in Johnson's Dictionary. Tthas no written history, and the etymolo 
is a guess, but can harly be far wrong.— Irish Hlocan, alittle blocks 
marked by O'Reilly as ἃ vulgar word. 4 Gael. plocen, a wooden 
hammer, a beetle, mallet, &c.; ἃ dimin. of ploc, explained by Macleod 
and Dewar as ‘any round asst clod; a club or bludgeon 
with a round or large head;....a block of wood.’ Cf. W. plocyn, 
dimin. of ploc, a bl B. That is to say, bludgeon is a derivative 
of block, a stumpy piece of wood. See Block. 

‘BLUE, a colour (E.; of rather, Scand.) ‘The old sense is "1: 
MLE. blo, livid, P. Plowman, B. ili. 97; δίοο, ‘lividus τ᾽ Prompt. 
Pary. =Icel. Bar, livid, leaden-colonred, > Swed. bla. 4 Dan. blea. 
$0.H.G. pido, blue (G. Wax). 4 The connection with Lat. 
Hlawus or fuluus is very doubtful. Nor can we prove a connection 
‘with Icel. bly, G. blei, lead. β, It is usual to cite A.S. bleo, blue; but 
it would be difficult to prove this word’ existence. We once find 
AS. We-hewen, i.e. blue-hued, Levit. viii, 7; but the word is so 
scarce in Ὁ. 8, that it was probably borrowed from Old Danish. In 
the Scandinavian languages it is very common ; the North. Eng. δίας 
is clearly a Scand. form. See Bleaberry. ‘The original sense was 
“the colour due to a Wow;” see Blow (3). Cf. the phr. ‘to bear 
Diack and δέμα, Der. bluish, blue-bell, bluebottle, 

BLUFF, downright, rode. (Dutch?) Not in early authors. 
Rich. cites ‘a remarkable bly of face’ from The World, no. 88 ; 
and the phrase ‘ a bluff point,’ i, 6. a steep headland, now shortened ol & 


BLUSTER. 


‘a bluff? from Cook's Vo} bk. iv. c.6. β, Origin uncertain; 
but perhaps Dutch, Cf. O. 0. Be, blaf, flat, broad ; Bafaert, one having 
fiat broad face; also, a boaster, ας libertine set ee 

ir. Wedgwood quotes from Kilian the phrases ‘ δία aensight, facies 
plana εἰ ample; τ laf van voorkooft, fronto,’ i.e, having Tied fore- 

If the Ὁ. Du. baffaert, having a flat road face, is the 

we can tell the 
yelpe fellow; fro blaffen, ark yeh ἐς ἢ 
elper, noisy fellow ; from Waffen, to barl fo yelp, Blabber. 
xcems to be one of the numerous words connected with E. bow, to 
puff, blow, to blossom, and blabber, to chatter, discussed by Cartins, i, i. 
374. The primary sense was Probab) “inflated;* then * broad;? as 
applied to the face, ‘ pufly;? lied to manners, ‘noisy’ (see 
wubbery lied to ἃ headland, road, or ‘ bold.” 

DEH, to flounder about, to err. (Scand.) Μ. Ε. blondren, 
ton pore over a thing, as in ‘we blondren ever and ponren in the fyr,* 
Chaucer, C.T. 12 “1 Blonder, je perturbe ;” Palsgrave’s F. Dict. 
Β. Formed, with “Eaguenative ‘suffix -ren (for-eren), from Icel.. Banda, 
to doze, slumber ; so that it means ‘ to keep dozing,’ to be sleepy and. 
stupid, Cf. Swed. Wunda, to shut the eyes; Dan. blunde, to nap, 
doze, slumber. We find also Icel. blundr, Dan, and ‘Swed. blund, a. 
doze, anap, Ὑ. A derivative from blind, the more remote source 
being blend. See Blind, Blend. 

NERBUSS, a short gun. (Dutch.) Used by Pope, 
1g. 4 singular corruption of Du; donderbus, a blund 

3 ould rat have been tumed into “handerbust, Du. 
donder, thunder; and bus, a gun, orig. a box, a gun-barrel. + G. 
donnerbiichse, ἃ ‘plunderbuss; donner, thunder, and biichse, a 
box, gun-barrel, , gun. ‘Thus it means * thunder-box ;’ see Thunder, 


BLUNT, not (Gcand.) M.E, blunt (of edge), Prom| 
Parvp. 41: “ "ont net Sharpe’: Palsgrave's fie altel vo 
Blunder, and from 


the same root, viz. Icel. Send to doze; so that 


the orig. sense is ‘sleepy, dull.” It is also nearly allied to blind, from 
which it differs in sense but slightly, when applied to the under- 
Standing. More remotely allied to’ Blend, to mix, confuse. See 
Blunder, Blend. Der. Wuntly, Wunt-ness. The 


M.E. blunt, cited by Mr. Wedgwood with the sense of ‘naked, bare,” 
is clearly allied to Swed, Hot, naked, G. Nou, naked, as suggested 


Υ̓ But I take it to be quite a different word ; see Wauta, weak, 
yielding, in Fick i, 229 ; and see Blot (2) 

BL .) Shak. has both sb. and verbs 
Lucrece, 222, 522. 
Mire, fallere?~ Pal 


blear-eyed, and still more clearly in the 
B. The M. E. bleren sometimes means to * * The teris. . blaknet 
with bering all hir ble quite’=the tears spoilt with blaring all 
her complexion wholly ; iction of Troy, ed. Panton and 
aldson, 9132. This is also of Scand. origin, as shewn s. v. blear. 
BLURT, to utter rashly. (E.) Shak. has blurt at, to deride, Per. 
iv. 3. 34. We commonly say ‘to blurt out,’ to utter suddenly and 
inconsiderately. The Scot. form is Wirt, meaning ‘to make a noise 
in weeping,’ esp. in the phr. to blirt and greet, i.e. to burst out 3 
Jamieson. This shews that it is a mere extension of δίαγε, tomake 
ἃ loud noise. See ‘Bloryyn or wepyn, or bleren, ploro, 
Prompt. Pary. p. 40. The orig. sense of blurt is to blow ‘doleatly. 
B. Blurt is form med from bore or blare, just as blast is formed from 
A.S. bldsan, to blow. Biurt is, moreover, from the same root as 
blast, and little else than a doublet of it. See Blare, to roar; and 
see Bluster. 
BLUSE, to grow red in the face. (E.) MLE. Bluschen, Busshen, to 
low ; ‘ blusshit the sun,’ the sun shone out; Destruction of Troy, ed. 
ἔριν and ἘΠῚ 466ς.--Α. 8, ἀίνοξαπ, only found i in deriv. 


Blear one's eye, 9.¥. 


jsian (less correctly dblisian), used 
i xxvi. 41.4 Du. blozen, to blush. + 
Dan, blusse, to blaze, flame, burn in the face. Swed. blossa, to 
blaze. 8. All these are verbs formed from a εἰν, viz. A.S. blyse or 
blys, in comp. Ely, & fire-blaze (whence blysige, a torch). + Da. 
Bios, a blush. + Day ‘Jus, αὶ blaze, a torch. 4 Swed, Blass, ἃ torch. 
Evidently from Shey ote See Blase. 


iment Semon of i is 
. jasvan pronunciation, 

Yay i sod δα ϑακὰ ἃ like E. a in fal: and both 
Woe A Νὴ 4 eoyetuous weather” CE Icel, Waser, 


BOA. 


blast ; Wdstrsamr, windy; Swed. δίδει, wind, tempestuous weather; 
Stormy. See Blast. 
fa, « large make, (L.)_A term borrowed from Latin. ‘The pl. 
boe occurs in Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii.14, where it means serpents of 
size. Prob. allied to Lat. bos, in allusion to the size of the 
animal. β. The Skt. gavaya (allied to Lat. bos) not only means a kind 
of ox, but is also the name of a monkey. The form of boa answers 
to Skt. gava (= δ, which is subetitaved for go,a bull, at the begin- 
ing ofcompound w ποτά and helps to form the sb. gavaya just quoted. 
.AR, an animal, (E.) M.E. bore, bor, P. Plowman, B. xi. 333. 
=A.S, bdr, Alfric’s Gl , Nomina Ferarum. + Du. beer. 


Wasig, 


0. H.G. pér, M. H.G. δέν, α boar. 4 Russ, @ Probably 
allied to , in the ori y sense of “wild animal” Cf. OH.G. pero 
M.H.G. bero, a bear; written per, ber. Bear. 


See 

BOARD, a table,'a plank. (Ε) M.E. bord, a table, Chaucer, 
C.T, Group E. 3.-- Α. 5. bord, a board, the side’ of a ship, a shield 
(Grein). + Du. bord, board, abel + Te =. bord, plank, side ο[ ship, 
margin, ἐ δούς rd, ἀν comp, foe * 4 rbaurd, fot-board,foousoal 

. porto, rim, +. bord). ethaps from to 
ary, Fick, iii. 203. See Bear. 4 In the phrased “atarochd? 
‘lar-board,’* over board,” and perhaps in * on board the sense of aide 
ofa ship’ is intended ; but it is merely a different use of the same 
word; and not derived from F. bard. On the contrary, the F. bord 
is Low German or Scandinavian. Some see a connection with adj. 
broad, because the G. bret means ‘a board, plank.’ But the word 
board is Celtic also ; spelt bord in Gaelic, Irish, Welsh, and Comish ; 
and iroad isnot, Des. board, to live at tables, boar:ng-towse, board 
ing-school ; also board-ing, a covering of boards. 
BOAST, a vaunt.(C.) M.E. bos, v ain glory; Will, of Palere, 
ed, Skeat, 1141.= W. bost,a bragging. + Irish and Gael. basd, a boast, 
vainsglory. + Com. dou, a boast, bragging. | Der. ba, verb, α. 


', V. to vaunt. (C.) ME. boste, P. Plowman, B. ii. 80.— 
W. bostio, bostiau, to brag. 4 Gael. bdsd, to boast. + Com. 
Fert 


to 


bose, to 
‘See above. ber. boaster, boast.ful, boast-ful-ly, boast 


ἃ boat. 
pudgel Trish whe a , a pole, or branch; bat, bata, a stick, 
stafl, δαί. The original ‘ boat’ was ἃ stem of a tree; and the word 
may’ be connected with bat. Der, boat-swain; where swain is A.S. 


swdn, a lad, Grein, ii. 500, with the vowel ὦ altered to ai by confusion 
with Icel. sveinn, 
BOB, to jerk about, to knock. (Ὁ. 7) Sometimes assumed to be 


onomatopoetic. It may be an old British word, imperfectly 
served. CE Gael. bog, to bob, move, agitate? Irish bogaim, wag, 
shake, toss; Gael. boc, a blow, a box, a stroke, deceit, fraud. 

this view bob stands for an older form bog. Cf, buffet, box. See Bog. 
A feb of cherie’ i. cluster of cheries, Towneley Mysteries, p 
1X, may be explained from Gael. babog, a cluster; which cf. with 
Gael, bogedd, a cluster, W, bogad, bogwy κα cluster, bunch. 

BOBBIN, « wooden pin on which thread is wound ; round tape. 
(F.) Holland has * spindles or bobins;” Plutarch, p. 
bine, a quil for a spaning σὲ wheele; also, a skane or acer gold, δε 
silver thread ;" Cot. in unknown, according to Brachet; but 
probably Celtic; cf. Irish and Gael, baban,a tassel fringe, short pieces 
of thread ; Gael. babag, a tassel, fringe, dlaster, ‘See . 

BODE, to foreshew, announce. (E.) Μ. E. bode, Gower, C. A. 
i 1533 bein, armen, ag290.0 boon, to announce, Greia, 
ite ἃ message, Grein} cf ‘a messenger, id. Cf. 

Teel. boda, to announce; bod, a bid, offer, Clearly connected with 
|A.S. beddan, biddan, to command, bid, See Bid (2). 

BODICEH, stays for women. (E.) Bodice is 2 corruption of 
Bodies, like fence for pennies; it was orig. used as a pl. Hence, in 
Johnson's Life of Pope:: ‘he was invested in bodice made of stiff can- 
ass’ (R.) And Mr. Wegdwood quotes, from Sherwood's Dictionary 
(appended to Cotgrave, ed. 1632, 1660): “A woman's bodies, oF ἃ 
air of bodies ; corset, cor} See Body. 

‘BODKIN, EW, orig. ga smal dagger. (C.) Μ. Ε. boydekin (trisyllable), 


a dagger; Cha Group B, 3892, 3897.— W. bidogyn, bidogan, 
a dagger, i dimin. of bidog, a dagger ; cf. W. pid, a tapering 
int + Cal. Hodes, α dagger cf. Gael biod, 2 ‘pointed top. 
bideog, ἃ 
BODY, that Bch confines the ss (8) ΜῈ. tod, Owl and 


Nightingale, 73 ; Ἠ 
ae bok Ὁ Ὁ, Sak 
age, a tie, eter - / BHADH, to bind; δ: Fick, A i, ar! τ 

suffixes -ig, ~aig, -ach are diminutive. oni 
hunter's Notebook, by A. S. Palmer, “sho, ὦ ina re at p. 4, quotes 
from Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. i. p. 431, to the effect that ‘the Md- 
-kéwaras, a sect of the Hindus, term the living soul pasu, i.e, fastened 
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‘or fettered, conceiving it to be confined im besdha, the bondage of 
sense’ Der. bodily, bodi-less. 


BOG, 2 piece of soft ground ; a quagmire. (C.) "Α it bog or 
marish orth’s P Plutarch, p. ‘480. Itch bogach, a morass; lit, tte 
ish ; ach being the adjectival termination, so that bogach is formed 


from bog, soft, tender, penetrable ; cf. Irish bogaighim (stem bog-), 1 

soften, makemellow ; also Irish bog aim (stem bog-), Imove, agitate, wag, 
shake, toss, stir. + Gael. bogan, a quagmire; cf. Gael. bog, soft, moist, 
tender, damp ; bog, v., to steep, soften; also, to bob, move, agitate. 
, Dicfenbach refers these to the same root ws bow, to bend; i, 301. 

ΘΟ ΙΕ, to start aside, swerve for fear. (Ὁ. 7) Shak. has it, 
All's Well, v. 3. 232. Origin unknown ; but there is a presumption 
t it is connected with Prov. Eng. boggle, α ghost, Scotch bogle, a 
a from ἴδε notion of scaring or terrifying, and then, passively, 
of beis τα Ὁ κα goblin; bugwl, a threat ; bus 

ples eh lv, to threaten ; κλέα, intimidating, scaring. Ci. 
beg heer Cf. Skt. bhuj, to bend; Lat. fuga, flight; and Pe 

Bug (1). 

BOLL (1), v., to bubble up. (Ε.,- 1.) _M.E. boile, boilen; also 
“boyle, buyle, to. break forth or boil, Exod. xvi. 0, Hab. iii. 16;” 
Wyeits Bit Bible (Glossary). Ο. F. boillir, to boil. Lat. bullire, to 
‘Lat. bulla, a bubble. (The Icel. bulla, to boil, is moiem, 
and a borrowed word.) Cf. Gk. βομβυλίε, a babble; Lith, bumbuls, 
a bubble; Curtius, i. 362, Der. boil-er. 

ΤΙ, (2), a small tumour. (E.) - M. E. bile, byle, buile, P. Plow- 
man, Β. χα. 83... Α. 5. 651 Bosworth) : or or perhipe it should rather 
be bjle.4-Du. bude (Oudemans); Du. bul. 4 leel, bdla, a blain, blister. 
+ Dan. byld. + 0. Ἡ. G. bine (G. poe ‘The orig. sense is ‘a 


wth, to 


swelling ;° from the root of bulge. Cf. Irish bolg, belly, also a- 


nig 


and see Bolled, 
3, wild, arly, rough (C.) Shak. has boisterous, 


M. E. boistows, Chaucer, Γ᾿ 


connection, in Wedgwood, with M. E. boost, a noise, is neither neces- 


ss 


neither is it to be confused with boast, 
( 
beald, 


vik, body; also, a bowl. + Dan. bul, trunk, log. No» 
doubt τὸ named from its round shape. See Bow! se aa ὃς 


BO! , swollen, (Scand) | In the A, V.; Exod. ix. 31. Pp. 
of M.E, bollen, to swell; which occars in bolle, P. Plowman, A. ν᾿ 
99; and in the sb, bolling, swelling, P. Plowman, A. vi, 218, B. vii, 
204. Another form of the pp. is bolned, whence the various readin 
bolnip, bolnyth, for bolle), Phe ert passage.— Dan. bulne, to swell 

τ bullen, Swollen, + Toel. bédgnatr, Swollen, pp. of bgia, to swell 
alto blgins, swollen, pp. of lost verb. + Swed. bina, to swell 


CE Da. bol, puted, swollen, convex. From the same root as bulge. 
ες 
BO! a sort of pillow. (Ε) Μ. Ε. bolster, Prompt. Parv. 


P. 432A. 5, bolster, Grein. + Icel, bolstr. 4 O. H.G. polstar (Strat 

mann, E, Miller). 'In Dutch, bolsier is both a pillow, and a shell or 

husk.’ “a. The suffix may be compared with that in hol-ster ; see it 

discussed in Koch, Engl. Grammatik, iii, 46. ‘Named from its 

round shape; cf./A.S. bella in the compounds heafod-bolla, a skull 

{it head bold, Prova, the throatboll, or ball in the throst. 
and Bolled. 


BOLT, a stout pin, of iron, &c.; an arrow. (E.) Μ΄ Ε. bolt, a 
straight rod, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 3264.—A.5. bolt (Ὁ), only recorded in the 
sense of catapult, for throwing bolts of arrows. +O. Du. bolt, a bolt 
for shooting, a kind of arrow (Oudemans); whence Du. bow, a bolt, 
in all senses. 4 O. H.G. polz-; whence G. bolzen, 2 bolt. [If not 
actually E. the word is, at any rate, O.L,G.] Probably named, like 
‘a bolster, from its roundness. See Bolster, Bole. 

BOLT, BOULT, to sift meal. (F.,-L.,=Gk.) Shak. has bolt, 
Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 375 also bolter, a sieve, 1 Henry 1V, 
Palsgrave has: ‘I boulte meale in a boulter, Ie balte.’=O.F. bulten 
(Palsgrave); bluter, to boult meal (Cotgrave) ; mod. F. biuter. B. In 
still earlier French, we find buleter, a corruption of bureter ; cf. Ital” 
buratello, a bolter; see proofs in Burgay and Brachet. Bureter 
means ‘to sift through coarse cloth.’=O. F. buire (Ε bure), coarse 
woollen cloth. = Low Lat. burra, coarse woollen cloth (of a red brown. 
colour) ; see bure in Brachet.— Lat. burrus, Gk. svppés, reddish. Gk, 
wip, fire.  @ Thus bolt is co-radicate with jire, q.v. 


10 


BOMB, « shell for cannon. ΤᾺ, 

15. In older writers, it is called a δωπιδαγά or 
Bombara =F. bombe, a bomb. Lat. bombus, a meng τς noise.= 
& Sine a bomm ramming or buzzing noise ; Perhaps ‘onomatopoetic, 


δὲ marks F.bombe with origin unknown’) 
Bombard or 


SSoMBARD, fo attack with bombs. (Εν 


᾿ς bombarde, ‘a bumbard, or murthering 
Bombe, a bomb ; with suffix ard, discussed in Koch, 
107. SeeBomb. Cf. M.E. bombard, a 
. 358. Der. bombard-ment, bombard-ier, q.¥. 
RDIER.. αν Cotgrave has: ‘Bombardier, ἃ bum- 

murthering peeces; and, 


BO! 
bardier, or gunner that useth to 


erally, . See Boml 

a ‘oenally, ‘cotton-wadding. (Ital.?—Gk,) ‘ Bom- 
bast, the ΕΟ ΣΟῚ growing in. Asia; ἃ sort of cotton or 
fustian ; also, 5. Dict. Diez quotes a 

Milanese form bombds; which comes nearest to the English. = Ital. 
bambagio, cotton. Low Lat. bombax, cotton; a corruption of fat, 
Bombyx. Gk. βόμβυξ, silk, cotton. ‘Probably Eastern; cf. P 
bandash, carded cotton ; bandak, cotton cleansed of the seed; Rich. 
aa 's Pers, Dict. p. 292. Der. bombast-ic; and see below. 

INE, BO SINE, a fabric, of silk and worsted. 
e. ounaeee ‘Borrowed from Ε΄. bombasin, which Cotgrave ex- 
plains by ‘the stuffe bumbazine, or any kind of stuffe that’s made of 
cotton, or of cotton and linnen.’= Low Lat. bombacyaus, made of the 
stuff called ‘ bombax.’=Low Lat. bombax, cotton; a corruption of 
Lat. bombys, a silk-worm, silk, fine cotton ; which again is borrowed 
from Gk. βόμβυξ, a silk-worm,'silk, cotton. See above, 

BOND, a tie. (E.) In Chaucer, C.T. 3096, where it rimes with 
hond=hand. A mere variation of band ; just as Chaucer has onde, 
onde, for land, hand, See Band. Der. l-ed, bonds-man; but 
Perhal not band-man, nor bond-age ; Bondage. 

AGH, servitude. (F., Scand) M. E. bondage, servitude, 
Re of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 71.=0. F. bondage, explained by 


δε 


‘Roquefort as ' vilaine tenue,’ i. e. a tenure οἵ a lower character = Low | buak, 


ἴων bondagium, a kind of tenure, as in ‘de toto tenemento, quod de 
tenet in bondagio;’ Monast. Anglic. 2 par. fol. 609 a, qu. in 
lount’s Nomo-lexicon. A holder under this tenure was a 
bondman, or in earlier times bonde, Α. 8, bonda, which merely meant a 
boor, ahouseholder. 8. That the word bondage has been connected 
from very early times with the word bond, and the verb to bind is 
certain ; hence its sinister sense of ‘servitude.’ ©. It is equally 
certain that this etymology is wholly false, the A.S. bonda having 
‘been borrowed from Ii Tee bond  husbandman, a short form of of 
Dandi, a tiller of the soil; from Icel. btia, to till, See Boor. 
BONE, a part of the skeleton. (E.) Μ. Ε. boon, Chaucer, Prol. 
46.—A.S. bdn, Grein. + Du. been. + Icel, bein, 4 Swed. dyn. τ 
Ban been. +O. Ἢ, Ὁ. pein, peint. Fick suggests a Connection with 
Teel, beinn, straight ; iii. 197. Der. bon-y; perhaps bon-fire, q. v. 
Bor IRE, « fire to celebrate festivals, ἃς. (Ὁ) Fabyan ( (con- 
tinued) has: ‘they ‘¢ Deum, and made bongfres ; Queene Marie, 
an, 1555. Several quotations in R. shew the same spelling. 
}. The origin is somewhat uncertain, Skinner suggested F. bon, oF 
. bonus 11 Wedgwood suggests (1) Dan. baxn, a beacon, which 
can hardly be an old word, as the fuller form, Icel. bdkn, is a bor- 
rowed word; (2) W. ban, lofty; cf. W. banffagl, a bonfire, blaze; 
ich does not answer to the spelling sours) 9 «ἢ fire of buns, 


dry stalks (prov. ch is banefire, 
in Acts of James VI (Jamieson). The M. E, bone means (1) a bone 
(2) a boon's but the Scotch bane means a bone only. ‘This makes it 


*‘Done-fire,’ as being the only form that agrees with the evidence 
and this explanation leaves the whole word native English, instead of 


making it a clumsy hybrid. ‘After writing the above, I noted 
the fol “The English nuns at Lisbon do pretend that 
they bave ἀνα bath τὰς οτος of Thowas Becket and yet Pope Paul the 

complains of the cruelty of K. Hen. 8 for 


itifulls 

cag a aii the bones ὡς bones of Becket to be bumt, and the ashes scattered 
in the ΠΝ . and how his arms should escape that δοπεγῆγε is 
very strange;” The Romish Horseleech, 1674, p-82. This gives 
the: clue; the reference is to the burning of saints’ relics in the time 

of Heary VIIL The word appears to be no older than his rei 
‘BO! ), a kind of tunny. (Span. Arab.) In Sir T. Her! 
Travels, ed. 1665, p. 41.—Span. bonito. Arab. baynis, a boni 

Rich. Dict. p. 312. 

BO! a cap. (F.,—Low L.,Hindee?) ‘Lynnen tonnettes 
their headess Ὅν ‘Bible, 1551, Ezek. xliv. 18; and-so in A, Vim 
’ bonnet, a.cap; Cot. [Brachet says it was originally the name of 


a staff; “there were robes de bonaet; the phrase chapel de bonnet [eap | 


& 
Gk), In Kerseys Dict, τὰ. 
See 


BOOT. 


of stuff] is several times found; this was abridged into wn bounet’ 
Cf. E. “a beaver’ for ‘a beaver hat."|=Low Lat. bonneta, the name 
joned A.D. 1300. Origin unknown. Perhay Hides: 

ind. bands, woollen cto broad cloth ; Rich. Arab. Dict., p. 


; a Hien 
Levins has: ‘Bonye, scitus, facetus,’ 102. 32. A com- 
parison ἡ ο the word with such others as belibons,Bonibell, onuilass 
(all in Spenser, Shep. Kal. August), shews at once that 8 cor 
Tuption of F. bonne, fir, fem. ot of bon, good.=Lat. boaus, good. Der. 

Bonz panese.) Spelt bonzee i 

‘a Japanese priest. (Port., = Jay It in 

sir T. is Jor PP. δον, ἦι ΡΟΣ. ὀομκοῦ a Douce 
Japan. busso, a pious man; according to Mahn's Webster. 
OBY, 2 stupid fellow. (Span.,—L.) In Beau. and Fletcher, 

Hum, Lieutenant, ii 2 In Sir T, Herbert's Travels, ed. 1665, 
p. 11, we find: “Αἴ which time some boobyes pearcht upon the yard- 
arm of our ship, and suffered our men to take them, an animal so very 

simple as becomes a proverb.’ [The F. boubie, in the Supplement to 

ict. de I'Academie, is only used of the bird, and may have been 
borrowed from English, ‘The name probably arose among the Spanish 
sailors.) = Span. Bobo, a blockhead, dolt ; a word in very common use, 
with numerous derivatives, such as bobon, ἃ great blockhead, bobote, a 
simpleton, é&c.; cf. Port. bobo, a mimic, buffoon. (Related to F. baxbe, 
stuttering (Cotgrave), and to O.F. bobu, cited by Littré (s. v. bode), 
the iatter of which points back to Lat. balbutire, to stammer, just as 
baube does to balbus.|=Lat. balbus, stammering, lisping, inarticulate. 

(Cf. Span. bobear, to talk foolishly, bebada, silly δεν + Gk. βάρ- 
Bapor, lit, inarticulate, See Bart 

OOK, a volume; a written ‘composition, (8) MLE. book, 

Chaucer, Ὁ. T. Group, B. 190. + A. S. δός, Grein, i. 134. Du. boek. 
+ cel. ὁδί. 4 Swed. bok. 4 Dan. bog. + O. Η. Ο. buak, M. H.G. 
buock, Ὁ. buch. Β. A peculiar use of A.S, bic, a beech-tree 
(Gre, i134); because the original books were written on pieces of 
beechen board. The Icel. Salsa properly meant ‘a beech-twig,’ 
but afterwards ‘a letter.’ So, in German, we have O. H.G. puacha, 
pékhd, Μ. H. G. buocke, a beech-tree, as compared with O. H. G. 

‘joa, M.H.G. busch, 2 book, "The mod. G. forms are buche, 
beech, buck, a book. Cf. Goth, boka, a letter, See Beech. Der. 
bookish, book-keeping, book-case, bookworm. 

BOOM (1), v., to hum, buzz. (E.) M.E. bommen, to hum. ‘I 
Somme as a bombyll & ¢. bumble-bee] dothe or any flye ;᾿ Palsgrave. 
Not recorded in A.S., but yet O. Low G.; cf. Du. ys: 
out a hollow sound, to sound like an empty barrel. The Ὁ, ΔΝ 
bommen meant ‘to sound a drum or tabor;’ and O. Du. bom meant 
‘a tabor ;’ Oudemans; with which compare the A. S. byme, a trumpet, 
Closely allied to bump, to make a noise like a bitter, which is the 
‘Welsh form; see Bump (2). 4 That the word begins with & 
both in O. Low G, and tin (which has the form bombus, a hum~ 
ming), i is due to the fact that it is imitative. See Bomb. 

YM (2), a beam or pole, (Dutch.) Boom occurs in North's 
Examen (R.)= Du. boom, a beam, pole, tree. +E. beam. See Beam. 
Many of our Sea-terms are Dutch. Der. jib-boom, spanker-boom. 


BOON, a petition, favour. (Scand.) Μ. Ε. bone, boone, Chaucer, 
G.T. ταῦ Ὁ Τρ. bin, α petivon, Dan, and Swed. ban, a petition, 
+.A:S. ben, α petition, [Note that the vowel shews the word to be 


peti 

Scandinavian in form, not A.S.]__B. Fick gives a supposed Ten- 
tonic form béna, which he connects with the Toot ban, ἃ] in 
our E. ban; iii. 201, This seems more likely than to connect it with 
the verb bid, in the sense of ‘to ask,’ with which it has but the initial 
letter in common, See Ban. ©. The sense of ‘favour’ is somewhat 
Inte, and points to ἃ confusion with F. bon, Lat. bonus, good, Ὁ. In 
the hhrase ‘a boom companion,’ the word is wholly the F bon 

2 POR a Peasant, ἢ tiller of the soil. (Dutch.) In Beaum. and 

εἰ 


but fopnd i ΠῚ the Laws of Ine, £5. 
to till, cultivate. + Ο. Η. iginal 
sense is rather *to dwell? and the word is closely related tthe word 
be. From BHO, to be; Fick, i 161; Benfey, s.v. bhi See Be. 
Der. boor-ish, boor-ish-ly, boor-ish-ness. 

BOOT (1), a covering for the leg and foot. (F.=0. H. G.) 
Chaucer has ‘bores, Prol. 203, 2 Ἑ. boute, botte, meaning (1) a 
sort of barrel, i.e. a butt, and ὥδτων [In Eng. the word is even 
extended to mean the luggage-box of a coach. old boots were 
often large and ample, covering the whole of the lower part of the 
leg.] =O. H.G. buten, putin, G. butte, butte, α tub, cognate with A.S. 


ι 


BOOT. 


Bolt 
ἔτ 
r 
ie 
ii 
i 
Η 
νι 


that G. BOOT (3). aa Botris. See Fae ed ἴω the adj 
BOOT (2), advan οὔτ. (E.) reserved in ij. 
profitless. ΜΕῚ ‘the, boot, Common in early authors; the 
wou in Langtote P. 163, &c.— A. S. bit, Grein, i. 135; whence A.S. 
Bétan, to amend, help. 4 Dn. boete, penitence ; boefen, to mend, kindle, 
atone for. 4 Ice. δόι, δαὶ, advantage, cure ; Bava, to mend, improve. 
Dan. bod, amendment ; }, to mend. + Swed. bot, remedy, cure ; dota, 
to fine, mulct. 4 Goth. Besa pro rofit; δύ, to profit. + O.H.G. puoza, 
beora, G. busse, atonement ; biissen, to atone for. (In all these the 
sb. is older than the verb.) " From the root of Better, q.v. Der. boot 
leas, boot-desvly, boot les-ness, 4] The phrase το boot means ‘in addition,’ 
lit.' for an advantage;’ it is not a verb, as Bailey oddly supposes; and, 
in fact, the allied verb takes the form to beet, still used in ὅὶ tland in 
the sense of ‘to mend ἃ fire’ (A. 5. δέιακ, to help, to kindle). 
BOOTH, 2 slight building. (Scand, ΜῈ bathe, in comp. tol- 
Jocks, a toll-bouse, Wyclif, St. Matt. ix. 9; tho be which seems to 
occur first in the Ormulum, |. 15187. = Icel. bid, a booth, shop. 
shop, tent ; Irish bork, eich, 


build’; with the remark that ‘in the Slavonic languages, the word 
signifying “to build” seems a derivative rather than a root.’ y. Mr. 
Vigfasson says that Ice. bid is not derived from bia, to live, to make 
ready. The solution is easy; all these words are from the 4/ BHU, 
to be} of. Skt. Bhavana, a house, ἃ lace to be in, from bhi, to be. 

BOOTY, pry. ‘spoil, (Scand.) Not in ve 


Booey spall cyt Seed. ite, eek 

pillage’ + Du. Du. bu, Booty, iy, spoil, prize; ‘buit maken, to get 
beute, booty, is ‘merely borrowed, as 
‘The word was also taken into F. 


wee of beay he cehare? Remotes origin 
eer ἃ plant with rough leaves. (F.) Formerly bourage, 
as in Cotgrave, who gives: ὁ Bourroche, ‘he, bourage.’= F. 
bourracke.— Low Lat. borraginem, acc. of Borrago; a name given to the 
from its roughness (?) = Low Lat. borra, burra, rough hair, whence 
.boazre, Ital. borra ; the latter meaning * short wool, goat's hair, cow- 
hair,’ δια. cf. Low Lat. reburrus, rough, ra See q Or 
from. from (unauthorised) “Arab. abi ‘arog, a forific plant ; from αδᾶ, a 


father (hence, endowed with) and στα, sweat (Litté, who thinks 
the Low Lat. borrago to be taken from the F 
(POnaX, biborate of soda; 


of ἃ whitish colour. (Low L,= 


spelling; Ducange also wine the 
foe foramen fs latter is the more correct form, and taken 
directly from the Arabic.= Arab. biirdg (better biirag), borax ; Rich. 
Ant, Dict, p. 295.-- Pers, biirak, borax (Vullers). 
EDEE, as τόσο. (F.,=0.Low Ὁ.) M.E. bordure, Chaucer, 
sf Bows bk. i, pr. 1, 1. §0.—F. bordure (Cotgrave). = Low Lat. 
bordara, ἃ margin; f formed, with suffix -ura, from Ὁ. Low German; 
cf. Du. boord, border, edge, brim, bank; which is cognate with A.S. 
Jord in some of its senses. See Board. Der. border, vb. ; border-er. 
BORE (1), to perforate. (E.) Μ. Ἑ. borien, Ayenbite of Inwyt, 
66.—A_S. boriax, Bosworth, with a ref. to “ΕΠ Το Glossary ; 
quotes ‘ wyrm pe bora8 treow,’ a worm that perforates wood, 
boren, to bore, pierce. + Icel. bora, + Swed. 
+ Dan. bore, +0.H.G. poran (G. Sobre). that “forare, to 
in if, ἃ ravine, φάρυγξ, the » gullet 5 
is, i. 371. + Zend bar, to cut. me BEAR to cat ἢ ick, 1. l,i. 694. 
bare is co-radicate with perforate and 
RE (2), to worry, vex. (E.) Merely a Tnetaphorical nes use of 
perforate. Shak. has it in the sense, to overreach, tip up: 
‘at this instant He bores me with some tri Hea. VI 438 


BORD (3), a tidal surge in a river. (Scand.) ὅρκον by Burke, On 
cide Peace, letters 3 and 4 (R.). An old prov. E. word, of 
arigin.— Toe, δότα, ἃ billow caused by wind Swed. dial. br, 

a hill, mound; Rietz. 


por, paris; 
0.H.G. purjan, to lift up. Refund by Fick, i. 202, to Teutonic 
bar, to carry, lift.<4/ BHAR, No bar. 


ΠΕ 
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Ἢ: 
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δ 
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BOREAS, the north wind. (L., το In Shak. Troil. i. 3. 38. 
= Lat. Boreas, the north wind. =Gk. Βορέαν, Βοῤῥᾶε, the north wind. 


B. Perhaps it meant, originally, the * mountain-wind ;* cf. Ital. era 
montana, mountain-wind. Cf. Gk. ὅροι, Skt. αὐτή, ἃ mountain ‘Cur 
tins 


i, 
moter « sown “@) ME. Fh borgh, Ῥ. Plowman, 
ne ao8s also borwe, in the sense ‘ a place of shelter’ (cf. E. burrow), 


f Palerne, 1. 1889; bere, bari borwe, borewe, Layamon, 2168, 
3553, 9888. . burk, bury i. 1475 forming byrig in the 
gen. and hence the oa E. bury. + Du. burg.  Icel. 


borg, a fort, castle. + Swed. and Dan. borg, a fort, castle. + Goth. 
baurgs, a town. + O.H.G. puruc (G. burg), a castle. β. From 
ALS, beorgan, to defend rotect, Grein, i, 107. + Goth. bairgan, to 
hide, preserve, keep. ywanian brukii, to press hard, constrain. 
Lat. farcire, to ran +Gk. φράσσειν, to shut in, make fast.-Gk, 
4/ ΦΡΑΚ (=bhrak), according to Curtius, i. 376. Fick (ji. 421) gives 
‘© BHARGH, to protect. Benfey (p. 635) suggests connection 
with Skt. brikant, large. See below; and see Burgess. 

BORROW, to receive money on trust. (E.) M.E. borwen, 
Chaucer, C.T. 4525.—A. 5, borgian, to borrow, Matt. v. 42 (by usual 
change of A.S. δ Ὁ Μ' E. w); the lit. meaning being ‘to give a 
pledge.’ A. 5. borg, a pledge, more frequently spelt bork in the nom. 
case; common in the Α. 5. laws. 4 Du, borg, a pledge, bail, security. 
ἘΜ. H.G., and Ο. borg, berg, security. (Merely a borrowed word in Ice- 
landic, and perhaps also ‘and Danish.) Thus Α. 8, borgian 
is a deriv. of borg, which is, itself, clearly a deriv. of A. 8. beorgan, to 
protect, secure. See Borough. Der. . 

BOSOM, a part of the body. (E.) Μ. Ε. bosom, Chaucer, C. T. 
7575.—A.S. bésm, Grein, i. 134. + Dutch boezem, 4 Ο. H. G. puose 
am; G. busen. Ἔ. Grimm (Dict. ii, 483, ἔν 563) suggests the 
oot which appears in E. to bow, q.v. as if orig. sense were 

“rounded.” 

BOBS, a knob. (F.,-O.H.G.) ΜῈ. ‘bosse of a bokelere’ 
(buckler); Chaucer, C. Τὶ 3266.—F. bose, a hump; Prov, bossa; 
Ital. bozza, a swelling. -O:H.G. δάεο, pézo, a bunch, a bundle 
(of flax); whence was also borrowed ‘Du. 60s, a bunch, a bundle. 

It seems to be (just as E. bump means (1) to 
strike, and (2) a hump, ee cline, ‘with other similar instances) the 
root of the word is to be found in the O. H. G. bdzen, péssen, biizen, to 
sgrike, beat cognate with E, beat, See Beat, and see further under 

(2) 

BOTANY, the science treating of plants. (F.,=Gk.) The word 
is ill-formed, being derived from the F. adj. bosanique, a form which 
appears in Cotgrave, and is explained by * herbal of, or bel 
to herbs, or skill in herbs.’ The mod. F. botaniques is both ad). 
and sb, Thus botany is short for ‘botanic science.’= Gk. βοτανικόε, 
botanical, adj., formed from βοτάνη, a herb, plant. aig ‘Bbaxur, 10 
feed (stem Bo-). The middle voice βόσκομαι, I feed myself, is Pro- 
Dably cognate with Lat. uescor, I feed myself, I eat (stem wa-) ; see 
Fick, 29 1 er. tanic, botanic-al, botanic-al-ly, botan-ist, botan-ise, 

BOTC! (1), to atch @pateh, (O. Low ον Wyclif has boechys, 
to mend, a Chron. xxxiv.10. Borrowed (not like the sb. botck (2), 
ἃ swelling, chrough the French, but] “ieeedh fom the O. Low German. 
Oudemans gives botsen (mod, Du. botsen), to strike ; with its variant 
butsen, meaning both (1) to strike or beat, and (2) to repair. The 
notion of repairing in a rough manner follows at once from that of 
fastening by beating. The root is the same as that of beat, See 
and Beat; and see below. Der. botch-er, botch-y. 

Ἢ (a), α eveling, (= G) »=G.) Used by ‘Milton, * botches and 


Dlains;' P. L, xii. αἱ pt. Parv. has: ‘ Bohche, boiche, 
sore ; uleus.’ Here ich is for ech or Fk The spelling bocches is in 
P. Plowman, B. xx. 83.=0. F. boce, the boss of a buckler, a botch, 


boil. Cotgrave has boce as another spelling ofr. bosse ; thus botch 
is a doublet of boss. See Boas. @ Oudemans gives butte as O. Du. 
for a boil, or a swelling, with the excellent example in an old pro- 
verb: ‘ Naar den.val de busse’ =as is the tumble, so is the botch. 
BOTH, two together, (Scand.) Not formed from A. 8. δά twd, 
butu, lit. both two, but borrowed from the Scandinavian; cf. Low- 
land Scotch baith ; j spelt bape and bebe in Havelok, 1680, 2543.— Icel, 
babir, adj. pron. dual; neut. bedi, δάδί. + Swed. bdda. 4 Dan. baade, 
ΟἿ Ἢ. Ὁ. pédé (G. beide). + Goth, bajoths, Luke, ν. 38. B. The 

A.S. has only the shorter form δά, both ; cognate with Goth. bai, 
both ; cf. -bo in Lat. am-bo; -po in Gk. ἄμφω ; and -bha in Skt. w-bha. 
See Fick, i. 18. Ο. The Goth. form shews that -th (in bo-th) does 
not mean fwo, nor is it easy to explain it. For numerous examples 
of various forms of the word, see Koch, Engl. Gram. ii. 197. 

Bo! THER, to harass; an embarrassment, cc. 
proof that the word is of any y great antiquity in Eng 
quotation seems to be one Swift; ‘my head you so bother ;” 
trephon and Flavia (R.). Swift uses other in the same poem, but 
rather in the sense of ‘ constant excitement.’ 
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“With lady in the land | Soft Strephon kept a. 3 

One year he languish’d for one hand | And next year for another.’ 
‘Tam not at all sure that the words are the same ; and instead of see- 
ing any connection with Du. bulderen, to rage (Wedgwood), I incline 
to Gamett’s solution (Philolog. Trans. i. 171), where he refers us to 
Irish buaidhirt, trouble, affliction ; buaidhrim, I vex, disturb. Swift may 
easily have taken the word from the Irish. Cf. Gaelic buaidkeart (obso- 
lete), tumult, confusion; buaidhcirthe, disturbed, agitated; buireadh, dis- 
‘turbance, distraction; derived from buair,to tempt, allure, provoke, vex, 
disturb, annoy, distract, madden; Irish buair, to vex, grieve, trouble. 

BOTS, small worms found in the intestines of horses. 
(C.) Shak, has bof, 1 Hen. IV, ii, 1.11. Cf. Gael. botus, a belly- 
‘worm; boiteag, a maggot. Bailey has: ‘ Bouds, m: in barley.’ 

BOTTLE (1), a hollow vessel. (F.,= Low Lat, Ck) ΜῈ. bot; 
Chaucer, C. T. 7513.— Norm. F. butuille, a bottle (note to Vie de Seint 
Auban, ed. Atkinson, 1. 677).=Low Lat. buticula, dimin. of butica, a 
kind of vessel (Brachet).=Gk. Birt, Boru, a flask, See Boot (1). 

(2), a bundle of hay. (F.,20.H.G.) Μ.Ὲ. botel, 
Chaucer, C. T. 16963.—0. F. botel ; cf. *botelle, botte de foin ou de 
ille;* Roquefort. A dimin. of F. botte, a bundle of hay, &c.— 

. Η. G. bdz0, pdzo, a bundle of flax. See Boss. 

BOTTOM, the lower part, foundation. (E.) M.E. botym, botune, 
totun, bottoms ; also bothom ; see Prompt. Parv. p. 45 ; bothem, Gawain 
and the Grene Knight, ed. Morris, .2145.—A.& born, Grein ΠΡῸΣ 
‘Du. bodem. + Icel, botn, 4+-Swed. botten. + Dan. bund. 40.1.G. podam 
(G. boden), 4 Lat, fundus, 4 Ge, πυθμήν. 4 Skt. (Vedic) budhna, depth, 
ground ; Benfey, p. 634; Fick, iii. 214. From 4/ BHUDH, Signifying 
either ‘to fathom ' (see budh in Benfey), or an extension of / BHU, 
‘to be, to grow,’ as if the root is the place of growth (Curtius, i. 350). 
B. The word appears also in Celtic; cf. Irish δομωπ, the sole of the 
foot ; Gaelic bonn, sole, foundation, bottom; W. bon, stem, base, 
stock. Der. bottom-tess, bottom-ry. From the same root, fund-ament. 

BOUDOIR, a small private room, esp. for a lady. (F.) Modern, 
and mere French. =F. boudoir, lit. a place to sulk in.=F. bouder, to 
sulk. Origin unknown (Brachet), 

‘BOUGH, a branch οἱ 


1 

ish ; the original sense of Α. 5. big was ‘an arm;’ esp. the 
{shoulder ofan animal] + Teel. bdgr the shoulder ofan animal. 
‘Dan. boug, δου, the shoulder of a quadruped ; also, the bow of a ship. 
+ Swed, bog, shoulder, bow of a ship. + 0. H.G. puac, poac (G. bug), 
the shoulder of an animal; bow of a ship. + Gk. wixvr, the fore-arm, 
+Skt. bdhus, the arm. B. From a base bhdghu, strong, thick ; cf. 
Skt, bahu, large. See Curtius, i. 240. See Bow (4). 

BOUGHT s,, the bight of a rope, &c.; sce Bout. 

BOULDER, a large round stone. (Scand.) Marked by Jamieson 
as a Perthshire word; chiefly used in Scotland and the N. of Eng- 
land. α. Mr. Wedgwood says: * Swed. dial. bullersten, the larger 
kind of pebbles, in contrast to Rlappersteen, the small ones. From 
Swed. bullra, E. dial. bolder, to make a loud noise, to thunder.’ 
Klappersteen means ‘a stone that claps or rattles.’ See his article, 
which is quite conclusive; and see Rietz. β. But I may add that 
the excrescent d is due το α Danish pronun £. Dan. buldre, to 
roar, to rattle; bulder, crash, uproar, turmoil. (Danish puts Id for 
ΤΙ, as in falde, to fall.) The word is related, not to ball, but to bellow. 
See Bellow, Bull. 

BOUNCE, to jump up quickly. (0. Low G.) ME. bunsen, 
Bounsen, to. strike suddenly, ‘best; Ancren Riwie, p. 188-—Platt. 
Deutsch bunsen, to beat, knock, esp. used of knocking at a door; 
Bremen Wérterbuch, i. 164. 4+ Du. bonzen, to bounce, throw. B. The 
word is clearly connected with bounce, a blow, bump, used also as an 
interjection, as in 2 Hen, IV, iii. 2. 304. Cf Du. bons, a bounce, 

i i Ἶ ἔμσηρε, bounce, ἃς 

cel. bops, bump! 
imitating the sound of a fall. ©. The word is probably imitative, 
and intended to represent the sound of a blow. See Bump (1). 

BOUND (1), to leap. (F..=L.) Shak. has bound, All's Well, iii, 
3. 314.-- ἘΞ. bondir, to bound, rebound, &c.; but orig. to resound, 
make a loud resounding noise: see Brachet.—Lat. bombitare, to re 
sound, hum, buzz.=Lat, bombus, a humming sound. See Boom (1). 

BOUND (2), α boundary, limit. (F,=C.) M.E. bounde, Chaucer, 
C.T. 7922.=0. F. bonne, ἃ limit, boundary, with excrescent d, as in 
sound from F. son ; also sometimes spelt bodne (which see in Burguy). 
Low Lat. bodina, bonna, a bound, limit.=O. Bret. boden, a cluster 
of trees (used as a boundary), a form cited in Webster and by E. 
Miller (from Heyse); cf. Bret. bon, a boundary, as in men-bonn, ἃ 
boundary-stone (where men =stone). | B. The Gael. bonn, a founda- 
tion, base, has ἃ remarkable resemblance to this Breton word, and 
also appears to be ἃ contracted form. This would link bound with 
bottom. ΑἹ any rate, bound is a doublet of bourn, a boundary. See 
Bottom, and Bourn (1). Der. bound, vb., bound-ary, boundeless, $ 


in bumps ging 


BOW. 


6 - 

BOUND ready to go. (Scand.) In the particular phrase 
“the ship is Qi for Cadis’ the word Sound means "ready to δον; 
formed, by excrescent d, from M. E. bon, ready to go. ‘She was 
boun to go;’ Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 11807. ‘The maister schipman made 
him Bowe And goth him out τ᾿ Gower, C. A. iii. 322. *Whan he 
sauh that Roberd ... to wend was alle bone ;’ Langtoft, p. 99.— 
Icel, buiinn,. prepared, ready, pp. of vb. δία, to till, to get ready; 
from the same root as Boor, q. v. 

BOUNDEN, pp. asin ‘boundan duty! (E.) ‘The old pp. of the 


"BOUNTY, woe liberality. (F.,<L.) Chaucer has bountee, 

. goodness, iberality. aucer , 

1647, E 157, 415.—0O. F. bonteit, goodness. = Lat. 

ym nom, bonitas, goodness.— Lat. bonus, good ; Old 

Lat. duonus, good; see Fick, i627, Der. bounti-ful, bounti-ful-ness, 
bounte-ous, bounte-ous-ness, 

BOUQUET, anosegay. (F.,<Prov.,= Low Lat.,=Scand.) Mere 
French. — F. bouguet, ‘a nosegay or posie of flowers ;* Cotgrave.=O.F. 
bousquet, bosquet, properly ‘a little wood ;’ the dimin. of bois, a wood ; 
see Brachet, who quotes from Mme. de Sévigné, who uses bouguet in 
the old sense.—Provensal bose (O.F. bos), a wood.=Low Lat. 
boscum, buscum, a wood. See Bush. { The lit. sense of ‘little 
bush’ makes good sense still. 

BOURD, a jest; to jest; obsolete. (F.) Used by Holinshed, 
Drayton, &¢. ; see Nares. M.E. bourde, boorde, ‘Boorde, or game, 
Iudus, jocus τ᾽ Prompt. Parv. p. 44. The verb is used by Chaucer, 
C.T. 14193.0. F. bourde, a game; bourder, to play. Of unknown 
origin, according to Brachet. 3B. The difficulty is to decide between 
two theories. (1) The word may be Celtic; οἵ, Bret. bourd, a jest, 
bourda, to jest, forms which look as if borrowed from French ; yet 
we also find Gael. buirte, a gibe, taunt; Gael. burt, buirt, mockery 
Irish buirt, a gibe, taunt. (2) On the other hand Burguy takes O. F. 
bourder to be a contraction of O, Ε΄ bohorder, to tourney, joust with 
lances, hence to amuse oneself; from sb. bohort, behort, a mock tour 
ney, a'play with lances, suj by Diez to stand for bot-horde, i.e. 

a beating it the hurdles or barrier of the lists, from O. F. boter, 
to beat, and horde, a hurdle; words borrowed from M.H.G. and - 


BOUBN (1),a boundary. 
iii, 1. 793 K “6.'5y.<F. ‘borne, a bound, limit, mere, 
march; the end or furthest compass of a thing;’ Cot. Corrupted 
from 0. F. enna, « bour, lint bound, boundary. Thos doure is a 


doublet of bound. See 

) *Come o'er the boura, 
Bessy, tome ;’ K. Lear, ii 6.67. ΜΕ. bourne, P, Plowman, prol. 1.8. 
= A.5. burna, burne, a, stream, fountain, Grein, i. 149. - Du. born, a 
spring. Icel. brunnr, a spring, Yountain, well. Swed. brunn, a well, 
+ Dan. brind, a well.4-Goth. brunna, a spring, well. O.H.G. praunno 
(6. brinnen), ἃ spring, well. - Gk. φρέαρ, a well. 


B. The root is 
ibably A.S. byrnax, to burn, just as the root of the Goth. brunna 
is the Goth. brinnan, to bum ; Curtius,i. 378. ‘The connection is seen 
at once by the comparison of a bubbling well to boiling water; and is 
Femarkably exemplified in the words wal and forrent, αι, See Burn. 
BOUSE, BOOSE, BOUZE, BOOZE, to drink deeply. 
(Dutch.) "Spenser has: *a bowzing-can” king vessel; F.Q. 
i, 4.22. Cotgrave uses bouse to translate F. boire.=O. Du. διε, 
ἔσει, to drink deeply ; Oudemans.—O; Du, buss, buys, ἃ drinking. 
vessel with two handles (Oudemans) ; clearly the same word as the 
modem Du, bus, a tube, pipe, conduit, channel, which cannot be 
separated from Du. bus, a box, umn, barrel of a gun. The last word 
(like G. buchse, a box, pot, jar, rifle-barrel, pipe) is equivalent to the 
E. box, used in a great variety of senses, See Box. 
BOUT, properly, a tum, turing, bending. (Scand.) Formerly 
Bought ; Milton has bout, L’Allegro, 139; Spenser has bought, Ε. Ο. 
i ναι, 11. Levins has: ‘Bought, ἢ 217. 3 


Dh, att 
rer δ’ bow, 
ν ἊΝ Ϊ 


δὰ 


BOW. 


BOW (2), a bend. (E.) ‘From the bowe 
‘Humber anon to the ryuer of Teyse’ [Tees] ; 
ii, 87._From the verb above, 

BOW (3), a weay apo το shoot with. (E.) Chaucer has bowe, Prol. 
Be preted τ reine 32 + Du. a heen pg + Swed. 

ige. + Dan. bue. +0. ‘Pogo, bo; rom Α. 5. bigan, to 
bend. See Bow (1). atedel em 

BOW (4), as a nant. term, the ‘bow’ of a ship. (Scand.) See 

jotation under Bowline. = Icel. bégr ; Dan. bov, Swed. bog. See 
h. Not from Bow (1). Der. bow-line, bow-sprit. 

BOWEL, intestine. (F.,=L.) M.E. bouele, Gower, C. A. ii. 265. 
3.0... δοε (see boyau in Brachet), or buele.= Lat. botellus, a sausage ; 
also, intestine ; dimin, of borulus, ἃ sausage. 

BOWER, an arbour. (E.) Μ. Ε. boure, Chaucer, C. T. 3367.— 
A.S. bir, a chamber; often, a lady's apartment, Grein, i. 150.  Icel. 
dur, a chamber; also, ἃ larder, Panty store-room. + Swed. bur, a 
cage. + Dan. buur, a cage. + M.H.G. bur, a house, a chamber, a 

cage (see quotation in E. Miiller). 8. The Lowland Scotch byre, a 
comhouse is merely another spelling and application of the same 
word; the orig. sense is a dwelling-place, a place to be in, The 
derivation is from Α. 8. bian, to dwell. See Boor. Der. bower-y, 

BOWL (1), a round ball of wood for a game. (F.,=L.) rhe 
Prompt. Parv, has: " Bowle, bolus;’ p. 46; and again: " Bowlyn, or 

wythe bowlys, bolo.” The spelling’ Frith ow points to the old wound 
of ow (as in soup), and shews that, in this sense, the word is French, 
F. * boule, a bowle, to play with ;᾿ Cot.=Lat. bulla, a bubble, a stud ; 
later, ἃ metal bail αἱ to a papal bull, ἄς. See Bull (2), and 
Boil (1). Der. bowl, vb. ; bowl-er, bowl-in 

BOWL (2), a drinking-vessel. (1 
lated to that of Bowel, a 


[bend] of the ger off 
revisa, tr. of Higden, 


related to E. ball, Teel, 
jed bowl from its rounded 


BO nt απο, ἃ line to keep a sail in ἃ bow, or in a 
right bend. (E.) ‘Hale the boweline!’ Pilgrim’s Sea Voyage, 
Fumivall, 1. 25, From bow (4) and line; cf. Icel. béglina, online. 

BOW- )W,, a bowed window. (E.) Discredited in litera- 
ture, because the Dictionaries never tire of it to be an in- 
correct form of bay-window, a word used by Shak. Yet it may very 


well be a distinct word, and not a mere corruption of it. (1) A bay- 
‘window is a window forming a recess in the room ; see Bay (3). (2) 
Abo bow-window is one of semi-circular form. Confasion was inevitable. 
mology is from bow (1), to bend. 
(1), the name of a tree. (L.) M.E. boxtree, Chaucer, C.T. 
31304.—A.S. box, Cockayne’s Leechdoms, iii. 315. (Not anative word.) 
= Lat. buxus, a box-tree.+ Gk. πύξοε, the box-tree. See below. 
BOX (2), a case to put things in, achest.(L.) M. E. box, Chaucer, 
C.T. 4392.—A.S, box; Matt. xxvii. 7. (Not a native word.)= 
Lat. busus, buxum, anything made of box-wood.-+Gk. πύξιν, ἃ case of 
box-wood. See Box (1). B. Thus bos isco-radicate with γα, q.v. 
Hence flow a great many meanings such as (1) a chest; 
(2) a box at the theatre; (3) a shooti (4) a Christmas box; 
(8) ἃ seat in the front of a coach (with a box under it formerly) ; &c. 
ΣΧ (3) to fight with fists; ἃ blow, or Box, or buffet; 


᾿ pincers 
Gael. boban, a term of affection for a boy; bobug, a fellow, a 
boy, a term of affection or familiarity; are words that have no rela- 
tion here, but belong to E. babe, See Babe. 

BRABBLE, to quarrel; a quarrel. (Dutch.) Shak. has brabile, 
‘a quarrel, Tw. Nt. v. 68; and brabbler, a quarrelsome fellow, K. John, 
¥.2, 162, Du. brabbelen, to confound, to stammer ; whence 
a stammerer, brabbeliaal, nonsensical discourse; brabbeling, stam- 
mering, confusion. Compare Blab, and Babble. Der. brabbl-er. 

(CE, that which holds firmly; to hold firmly. (F,=L.) 
+A drum is ready brac'd;’ King John, v.2. 169. “The brace of Seynt 
‘George, that is an arm of the see’ (Lat. brachivm sancti Georgii); 
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Mandeville’s Travels, p. 126.0. F. brace, brasse, originally a measure 
of five feet, formed by the extended arms; see Cotgrave.=Lat. 
brackia, pl. of brackivm, the arm. See Burguy, s.v. bras; 
Brachet, 5, ν. bras. See below. 

BRACELET, an ornament for the wrist orarm. (F.,.<L.) 

spie a braced bounde about mine arme;’ Gascoigne, Dan ΕΝ 
mewe's Ποϊόγους Discourses, 1. 237.—F. bracelet (Cot); dimin. of 
Ο. Ε. bracel (Βασαν only gives brackel), an armlet or defence for the 
arm. = Lat. brachile, an armlet (see Brachet, 5. v. bracelet). Lat. bra- 
chiums, the arm. + Gk. βραχίων, the arm. Cf. Irish brae, W. braich, 
Bret. brdack, the arm. ΒΒ. It is suggested in Curtius, i. 363, that 
perhaps Gk. βραχίων meant ‘the upper arm,’ and is the same word 
with Gk. βραχίων, shorter, the comparative of Gk. foe, short. 
See Brief. @ Perhaps Lat. brackivm is borrowed from Gk. 
BRACE, « kind of hunting-dog. (F,—G.) Shak. has brack, 
Lear, iii.6. 72, δες. Μ. E. brache, Gawain and the Grene Knight, ed, 
Mons, L 2-50, F, brache (F. braque), a hunting » hound.— 
O.H.G. bracco, M. Η. Ο. bracke (G. braeh, α dog w 10 hunts by the 
scent, 8. The origin of O. H. Ὁ. bracco is unknown ; some take it 
to be from the root seen in Lat. fragrare, but this i is remarkably 


absent from Teutonic, unless it a in Breath, q.v. 0. There 
is a remarkable similarity in and sense to ME. rache, a kind 
of dog; cf. Icel, rakki, a dog, a lapdog; O. Swed. racka, a bitch, 


hick can hardly be disconnected from ©. Swed. γαῖα, to run. ‘The 
difficulty is to account fairly for prefixed ὃ- or be-. 

OK, BRAC. somewhat salt, sid of water, (Dutch) 

Te ταν πὰ brackan as no inal can Grn ἢ 
Plutarch, Ρ. 471 (R.); cf. brackishaess in the same work, Bie 
Gawain ‘Douglas has brake brackish, to translate salon, Eneid. 
.237-— Da. brob, brackish, briny ; no doubt the same word which 
Killa spells back brack, and explains as ‘fit to be thrown away ;’ Oudex 
Du. draten, to vomit; with which ef * braking, poking, 


Water. 


fetching, Jemiesoa ἢ also“ Brafym, orcastya, or spewe, V 
Prompt: Parv. 4G. drach, sb. refuse, trash; Brac, «ἀν. brackish 
ish water. β, Probably connected with the root 


ΣῊ see Break, and Βασὶς 3).  Τῆε G. bracken, to clear 
from rubbish, is ἃ mere derivative irom brack, refuse, not the 

οἵ it. Der. brackish-ness. 
BEACKEN, fer. (E.) 


with argu withthe reat 


Β. 1675. A.S. bracee, 
Leechdoms, iii. 31, 


M.E. braken, Allit. Poems, ed Morris, 

, ἃ fern; Gloss. to Cockayne’s 
remark: ‘the termination is that of 
the oblique οὶ y Saxon mar.’ Or of the nom. pl., which 
is also braccan. ἀνάξει, fern. Dan. bregne, fern. + Icel. 
burkni, fern. The Teel τομαὶ may be considered as ἃ deriv. of Icel. 
brok, sedge, rough grass. 8. The orig. form is clearly brake, often 
used as synonymous with fe ; thus, in the Prompt. Pary. p. 47, we 
have ‘Brake, herbe, or ferme (sie ; for ferne), Filix ; also ‘ Brakebushe, 
and see Way's note. See 


iron, a corbel, ἃς. (F,<L.) 
¢ history of the introduction of the word 
is not clear. It is certainly fed in English as suy 
ce of dimin, of brat in is tenses of ‘prop’ ot ‘clamp. 
it cannot be derived direcily from brace, or from O. F. bracke (Lat. 
brachivm). It seemsto have been taken rather from some dialecticform 


modem technical word. 


of French, Roquefort gives: * ie. 
the claws of crab; i ἣν ἀρ οἵ mortaise, 
or joining of peeces t timately, the source is clear! 

thepret” bréach or Lat. rackium, and, maid, 


ractically, it is, as was 
the dimin. of brace, See Brace, and ch. 

BRACT, a small leaf or scale on ἃ flower-stalk. (L.) A modem 
botanical term.— Lat. bractea, a thin plate or leaf of metal, Der. 
bractea-l, immediately from the L. form. 

BEAD, a thin, long nail. (Scand) -M.E. brod, spelt brode in 
| Prompt Parv. p. 63, where it is ‘as ‘a hedlese nayle’= 
Icel. broddr, a spike. - Swed. brodd, a frost-nail. 4 Dan. brodde, a 
frost-nail. B. Icel. dd stands for rd, the fuller form being ex- 
| ited in A bord x spike or spite οἱ bade of which see in 
Bosworth ; and the second r in brord stands for orig. s, seen in Gael. 
brosdaich, to excite, stimulate ; Com. bros, a sting ‘Thus Α. 8. brord 
ἧς a variant of Α. 5. byrst, a bristle ; I 
brasd or brast, closely related to bris:, the word 
diminutive. Thus Fick, iii. 207, rightly gives the Teutonic forms 
brosda, ἃ sharp point, and borsa, a bristle, as being closely related. 
©. Further, as the O.H.G. prort means the fore part of a ship, 
Cartius ΩΣ 394) thinks that Fick is οι Fightin further connecting 
these words with Lat. fastigium (for αἰξίν, ἃ 
and ps even with Ga Tea ae ofa thi ship. 
Ὁ. Fick suggests, as the Teutonic root, a ΓΩΣ bars, to stand stiffly ont, out, 
‘on the 1 of the Ὁ. H. G. parran, with that sense. See further 
funder Bi 4 Thus there is no immediate connection between 
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Ἑ. brad and Trish and Gael. brod, 2 goad, notwithstanding the like-#to be that of rough, or‘ broken’ ground, with the 


‘Bess in form and sense. 


gerd 

342 (A. vi. 156), and the vb. to brag is to be regarded rather κα 

Celtic than French.]=W. bragio, to. brag ; brac, 1. + Gael. 
ταὶ 

ΤῺ 


ifs bragaim, 1 boast. + Breton braga, * se pavaner, marcher 


Jamieson’s Scot. Dict. See Break, and Brave. Der. bragg-er, 
braggcart bragg-adoci (a word coined ty § τν see F.Q. ii, 3). 
BRAGGET, a kind of mead. (Welsh.) M.E. bragat, braget, 
Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 3261.—W. bragot, a kind of mead. + Com. bregaud, 
bragot, a liquor made of ale, honey, and spices ; receipts for makis 
it are given m Wright's Prov, E. Dict. 4 Irish bracat, malt liquor. B. 
From W. brag, malt. 4 Gael. braich, malt, lit. fermented grain. + Irish 
braich, malt, Β. The Gael. braich is a derivative of the verb brach, 
to ferment ; which cay hardly be otherwise than cognate with A.S. 
bredwan, to brew. See Brew. Φ The Lowland Scottish bragwort 
is a corrupt form, due to an attempt to explain the Welsh suffix τοί. 
, BRAHMAN, a person of the upper caste among 
Hindoos. (Skt.) The mod. word comes near the Skt. spelling. 
Bat the word appears early in Middle English. ‘We were in Brag- 
manie bred,’ we were born in Brahman-land; Romance of Alexander, 
C. 175. In the Latin original, the men are called Bragmanni, i.e. 
Brahmans. The country is called " Bramande; ’ King Alisaunder, ed. 
‘Weber, 5916.—Skt. brahman, 1. a prayer; 2. the practice of austere 
devotion... . 7. the brahmanical caste; 8. the divine cause and 
‘essence of the world, the unknown god ; also (personally) la ταν 
man, a priest, orig. signifying possessed of, or performing, pow. 
yer; a. Brahman, the first deity of the Hindu ead © ‘gentey, P. 
6. Say to be derived from Skt. bkri, to bear, hold, support, 
cognate wath E. bear. See Bear (1). 
D, to’ weave, entwine. (Ε) ΜῈ. rele a praide. 
*Brayde lacys, necto, torqueo;' Prompt. Parv. p. 49.—A.S. , 
bredan, to brandish, weave ; Grein, Ferry Teall Segoe, to brand- 
ish, turn about, change, braid, start, cease, &c. +O. H. G. brettan, 
ΜῊ. G. bretten, to draw, weave, braid. Β. Fick gives the Teu- 
tonic base as bragd, meaning to swing, brandish, turn about, iii. 215. 
©. He does not give the root; but surely it is not difficult to find. 
The Icel. bregda is formed from the sb. brogd, a sudden movement, 


which, compared with braga, to flicker, gives a stem brag-, to glance; 
Evidently ftom ¢/ BHRAG, to shine; Fick, i159. Cl Skt. bard}, to 
shine, Ε΄ bright, ἃς. . 


akind of ligatare. (F.,=C.) A brail was a piece of 
leather to tie up 2 Tawi's wing’ Used now a's nbutial ἴστε, i 
means 4 rope employed to hanl up the corners of sails to assist in 
furling them, Borrowed from O.F. braiel, a cinctare, orig. a cinctare 


for fastening up breeches formed by dimin,sufix-l from F. bra 
breeches, of the same origin as the E. Breeches, q. v. 

BRAIN, the seat of intellect. (E.) Μ. Ε. brayne, Prompt. Parv. 

. 473 brain, Layamon, 1468.=A. 5. bregen, bregen (Bosworth). + 
But bein (0. Dus breghe) 0. Fries reins Be The ACS, form 
is a derived one ; from a stem brag-; origin unknown. Some connect 
it with Gk. βρεχμόε, βρέγμα, the upper part of the head; on which 
see Curtius, ii 144. Der. brainless, 

(2), machine for breaking hemp; a name of various 
mechanical contrivances. (O.LowG.) M. E. brake, explained by 
“pnsela, vibra, rastelium;* Prompt. Pary.p. 47 πος 3. Cl.‘ bowes 
of brake" cross bows worked with a ‘winch, P. Plowman, C. καί. 493, 
One of the meanings is ‘ a contrivance for confining refractory horses ;* 

ing it at once with O. Dutch brafe, a clog or fetter for the 
neck ; braecke, braake, an instrument for holding by the nose (Oude- 
mans). Cf. Platt-Deatsch brake, an instrument for breaking flax; 
braken, to break flax; Bremen Wérterbuch, i. 132. Thus the word 
is O. Dutch or Platt-Dentsch, from which source also comes the F. 
*braquer, to brake hempe ;* Cotgrave. Comparison of Du. braak, a 
breach, breaking, with Du. vlasbraah, a flax-brake, shews that braken, 
to break fiax, is a mere variant of Du. breken, to break; from 
4/ BHRAG. See Break. 

BRAKE 2). ὁ bush, thicket; also, fem. (0. Low G.; perhaps ἘΣ 
Shak. has ‘hawthorn-brake;’ M. Nt. Dr. iii. 1. 3, and 77. In the 
sense of ‘fern,’ at least, the word is English, viz. A.S. bracce; see 
Bracken. In any case, the word is O. Low G., and appears in 
* Brake, weidenbusch *= willow-bush, in the Bremen Wérterbuch, i. 
131 (E. Miller); see also G. brack and bracke in Grimm's Wérter- 
buch. B, It is almost certainly connected with Du. braak, fallow, 
Dan. brat, fallow, G. brack, fallow, unploughed. The notion seems 


BRANKS. 


that 
ings from it. Cf. 0. H.G. brdcka, M. H. G. brdche, fallow land; 
Lind broken up, but unsown, It may then be referred to the prolific 
/ BHRAG, to break. See Break. 
‘a rough prickly shrub. (E.) M. E. brembil, Wyclif, 
Eccles. xliii. 21.—.A.S, bremel, br brember ; Gloss. to Cockayne's 
Leechdoms, vol. iii.4-Du. braam, a blackberry ; braambosch, a bramble- 
‘bush. 4-Swed. brom-bar, a blackberry.-+-Dan. bramber, a blackberry.-- 
G. brombeere, a blackberry; brombeerstrauch,a bramble-bush. B. KE. 
Miiller cites an O.H.G. form brdmal, which, compared with AS. bremel, 
shews that the second 6 is excrescent ; and the termination is the com- 
mon dimin. termination -e; the stem being bram-, answering to the 
/ BHRAM, which, in Sanskrit, means ‘ to whirl, to go astray;’ or, 
ἃς explained by Max Miiller, *to be confused, to’be rolled up toge- 
ther;’ Lect, on Sc. of Lang. ii. 24 (8th edition). 4 The idea is 
difficult to follow; perhaps the reference is to the ‘straggling’ or 
* tangled’ character of the bush, Some see a reference to the prick- 
liness; for which see Breese. And see Broom. 
BRAN, the coat of a grain of wheat. (C.) Μ. Ε. bran, Wright's 
Vocab. i. 201.—W. bran, bran, husk. + Irish bran, chaff. ‘he 
Gaelic bran, cited in E. Miiller and Webster, is not in Macleod’s 
B. We find also a M. E. form brex, borrowed from O. F. bres, wh 
again is from the Breton brenn, bran, B. It is difficult to determine 
whether our word was borrowed directly from the Welsh, or in 
directly, through French, from the Breton. The latter is more likely, 
as bren is the more usual form in early writers. The mod. F. form ts 
bran, like the English. The F. bren, dung, in ve, is the same 
word ; the original sense is refuse, esp. stinking refuse; and an older 
sense a] in the Gael. brein, stench, brewn, to stink ; also in the 
worl Breath, αν, 


qv. 
BRANCH, a bough of a tree. (F..=C.) M.E. branche, Rob. of 
Glouc., p. 193, 1. §.—F. branch ranch.= Bret. braxe, an arm 
with which cf. Waliachian bri forefoot, Low Lat. branca, the 
claw of a bird or beast of prey. W. braick, an arm, a branch. τ: 
Lat. brachivm, an arm, a branch,a claw. — @ See Diez, who sug- 

sts that the Low Lat. branca is probably a very old word in vulgar 
Eitin, as shewn by the Ital. derivatives brancare, to grip, branciese, 
to grope; and by the Wallachian form. See Bracelet. Der. branck, 


-vb., branch-let, branch-y, branch-less, 
BRAND, a burning piece of wood ; a mark made by fire; a sword. 
(8) M.E. brond, burning wood, Chaucer, C.T. 1340; αὶ sword, 


Will. of Paleme, 1. 1244.=A. 8, brand, brond, a burning, a sword, 
Grein, i. 135. 4 Icel. brandr, a fire-brand, a sword-blade. + Du. brand, 
a buming, fuel (cf. O. Du. brand, a sword ; Oudemans), 4 Swed, and 
Dan. brand, a fire-brand, fire. 4 M.H.G. brant,.a brand, a sword. 
[he sense is (1) ἃ burning: (2) ἃ fre-brand; (8) a swordblade, 

τὴ its brightness.) β. From A. 5. brinnan, to bum. See Burn, 


BRAND- or aS 8 , occurs in brant-fox, a kind of 
Swedish fox, for which the Swedish name is brandraf. Also in brent- 
or brandgoose, Swed. brandgds. The names were probably at 
rst conferred from some notion of redness or brownness, or the 
colour of bumt wood, ἃς. The word seems to be the same as 
Brand, q. v. ΝᾺ ‘The redstart (i.e. red-tail) is sometimes called 
the brancail, i.e. the burnt tail; where the colour meant is of course 
red. ° y. The prefix is either of English, or, more likely, of Scandi- 
navian origin. See Brindled. 

BRANDISH, to shake a sword, ὅς. (F.,—Scand.) In Shak. 
Mach. i. 2. 7; ἄς. Μ. E. braundisen, to brandish a sword ; Will. of 
Paleme, 3294, 2322.—F. brandir (pres. pt. brandissant), to cast or 
hurl with violence, to shake, to brandish; Cot.—O. F. brand, a sword, 

perly a Norman F. form; it occurs in Vie de St. Auban, ed. At= 
Einton, Il. 1234, 1303, 1499, 1838. Of Scandinavian origin; see 
Brand. eerie more usual O. F. brant answers to the O. H. G. 
form.  @ I think we mai 


is so closely connected wi 
that there exists also F. branler, to shake, of unknown οἱ 


=Du. brands, gebrandt (fall form ge 
brandet), burnt; and wijn, wine. β. The Dutch branden, lit. to 
bum, also meant to distil, whence Du. brander, a distiller, branderij, 
a distillery; hence the sense is really ‘distilled wine,’ brandy being 
obtained from wine by distillation. 

BRANES, an iron instrument used for the punishment of scolds, 
fastened in the mouth. (C.) Described in Jamieson’s Dict. ; the 
Lowland Sc. brank means to bridle, restrain, = Gael. brangus, brangas 


BRAN-NEW. 
‘spelt branea:), an instroment used for 


Tie: Gael. brang, a horse's halter 

be prone pinchers, ΓΞ collar. + G. 
Pillory. ‘he root appears in Du. prangen, to pin 
to harass, worry (with 


«ποήγοξᾷαι, fe τα sounded as ng); 
ips related to Lat. premere, to press, wor Press. 
gine ‘Gaelic BG pn come eases cf Geel fos a pimples with 


smally 
BRAW IEW, new from the re. (E) A corruption of brand- 
saw, which occurs in Ross's Helenore, in Jamieson and Richardson, 
‘The variation brent-aew occurs in Burns's Tam O'Shanter: ‘Nae co- 
tillon brent-new frac France.’ Kilian gives an Old Dutch brandniesno, 
and we still find Du. voukelnieww, lit. spark-new, from vonkel, a spark 
of fre, * The brand is the fie, and brand-new, equivalent tojirenew | been 
(Shak), is that which is fresh and fa being newly come from 

st hes” ‘Trench, Eng! and Present, Sect. V. See 


es braisier, bat only in the same sense as 
τ ἐταίώτει camp, is ll wed τῷ 

ton and Legros, F. Dict. p. 137. Not of 
ἃ, but Scandinavian, as pointed out by Diez. 


M. E. bras (Lat. as), Prompt. 
47: Chaucer, Prol. 366.—A. 5. bras, Alfric’s Grammar, ed. 
Joel. bras, solder (cited by Wedgwood, but not in 
* Dictionary). ‘Cf. Gael. prdis, brass, pot-metal ; 
pe ren eo 

a verb wi iow: ay 
δ they lack the substantive. 
χε ars fire; Swed, brasa, to flame ; Dan. brase, 
Ὁ. Swed. (and Swed.) brase, fire; and perhaps Skt. birajj, 
Der. brass-y, brazen (M. E. brasen, P, Plowman, C. xxi. 293 = 
‘tresen, Zl, Gram,, as above), brazier ; also braze, verb, q. Var 

and brasier, q.¥. 

ἃ contemptoons name for «child. (C.) 
TEA rag, clout es. ἃ child’s bib or apron; hence, in contempt, a 
wucer has bratt for a coarse cloak, ‘a ragged mantle, C. T. 
bar (ed. Tyrwhitt) some MSS. have bak, meaning a cloth to 
cover the back, as in P. Plowman.— W. brat, rag, a pinafore. ἐ- 
Gael. brat, a mantle, cloak, apron, rag; brai-speilidk, a. swaddling- 
cloth. 4 Irish brat, a cloak, mantle, veil; bratog,a rag. J The 
O.Northumbrian bratt, a cloak, a gloss to pallivm in Matt. v. 40, was 


probabl borrowed from the Celtic, 
EHACTTIGE, « fence of boards in α mine. (Ὁ) ΜῈ. bretage, 


bretasce, brutaske (with numerous other i ἃ parapet, battle- 
meat, outwork, ὃς. Rob. of Glouc., p. ree Baran μίαν, bres 
toys of a walle, propugnaculum;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 50.<0.F. bre 
tecche, a small ΕΣ ΤΑ ‘outwork, &c. See farther under Buttress. 
BRAVADO, a vain boast. (Span.,=C.) ΙΕ occurs in Burton, 
Anat. of Melancholy, To the Reader; ed. 1845, p. 35 (see Todd). 
ig suppose bravado is an old Span. form.]=Span. bravada, a bravado, 
vain ostentation.< Span. bravo, ‘rave, val valiant ; also, bullying ; 

ite with F, breve. See Brave. 
VE, showy, valiant. (F.,=C.) Shak, has brave, valiant, 
splendid ; brave, vb., to defy, make fine ; brave, sb., defiance; bravery, 
mei of srilour finery; see Schmidt's Shak, Lexicon.=F. ‘brave, 


‘The orig, sense 


brave, fine we ιν, | braggard, . . . valiant, hardy,’ δος 
Co. = Oe. bres, 3 braga, to “strat about (see under 
Brag). Cf. Gael. reap, ime 'B. Diez objects to this deriva- 


tion, and quotes Ο, Du. brauwen, to adom, bravue, fine attire (see 
Oudemans or Kilian), to shew that the Bret. brad or brav, fine, 
is borrowed from the Ὁ. Dutch. But the root brag is certain! 
Caltc, and suffices to explain the O. Dutch and other forms, δ Ἧ 
is remarkable that bral, good, excellent, occurs even in O. Swedish 
(πε); whence Swed. bra, good, and perhaps Lowl. Scotch braw, 
ich isi ay, cose, only fo of brow Der. brave-ry; also 

Iravo, bravado, which see below and above. 


Μ Ἑ. brawle, to quarrel, 


i 


Petty | bese: 


BREAM. 75 


5 if s0, brawl mbraggle, frequentative of brag. See Broil (2), 
Brag, and Bray (1). Der. browl-er, brawl-ing. 

BRAWL (2) «sort of dance. (52) Ta Shak. Love's La. Lo. ii. 
9, we have ‘a French brawl.’ It is a corruption of the F. brandi, 
explained by Cot. as ‘a totter, swing, shake, shocke, &c.; also a 
brawle or daunce, wherein many men'and women, holding by the 
hands, sometimes in α ring, and otherwbiles af length, move ll 
ther.'=F. bransler, to tatter, shake, reel, stagger, waver, tremble. 
(Cot.); now spelt branler, marked by Brachet as of unknown origin, 
B. Littré, however, cites a passage containing the O. F. brandeler, from, 
which it’ might easily have been corrupted; and ‘Cotgrave gives gives 
brandiller, to wag, shake, swing, totter; as well as brandif, brand. 
ishing, shaking, flour ely Can the origin Brow! have 


ἃ sword-dance? See 
BRAWN, muscle; boar’s flesh. (F.,.—O.H.G.) M.E. braun, 
Chaucer, Prol. 548; braun, boar’s flesh, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 

Ὁ. F. braon, ἃ slice of flesh; Provencal bradon. =O. H.G. 
M. H. Ο. brace, a piece of flesh (for roast- 
. See bhrat*, to 


ΕΥ̓ ΧΝ to bruise, pound. (F. Ὁ) Ἑ. brayen, brayin ; 
“brayyn, or stampyn in a mortere, tero;’ Prompt. aE Ῥ. 47.0.F. 
breier, brekier (JF. broyer), Roquefort.=M. H. G. brecken, to break; 
cognate with A.S. brecan, to break. See Break. 4 The F. 
word mopplanted i the A. 8. bracan, to bruise, pound (Levit. vi. 21), 
from the same root. 

BRAY ¥ (2), to make ἃ loud noise, as an ass, (F,=C.) ME, 
brayen, brayin; ‘ brayyn in sownde, barrio;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 47; 
where Way quotes from Palsgrave: “To bray δὲ a deere doth, or 
other beest, brayre.'=O. F. braire.= Low Lat. bragire, to bray, brax 
gare, to cry as a child, squall, From a Celtic root; cf. W. bragal, 
to vociferate ; Gael. bragh, a burst explosion. Like bark, it is de 
rived from the root of break, ik, and 
BRAZB (1), to harden. (F. See Bark ‘Shak. has brazed, hard, 
ened, Hamlet, ii. 4. 37; Lear, i 1.11. rally explained to mean 
“hardened like brass;’ but it means simply ‘hardened;’ being the 
verb from which brass is derived, instead of the contrary. Cotgrave 
says that ‘braser l'argent’ is to re-pass silver a little over hot embers 
(sur la braisa).= F. braser, to solder; Roquefort has: " Braser, souder le 
fer.’=Icel. brasa, to harden by fire. See Brass, and see below. 

(2), to omament with brass. Used by Chapman, Homer's 
Odys, xv. 113. In this sense, the verb is a mere derivative of the 
8b. brass, See above. 

BREACH, a fracture. (E.) ME. breche, a figcture, Gower, 
C.A. ii. 138.2.4.5, brece, which spear i in the compound Mafge 
brece, a fragment of ἃ loaf, bit of 
usual form is A. 5, brice, breaking ie μας 
the breaking of bread, Luke, xxiv. ¢ vowel ¢ appears in 
the O. Dutch bree or breke (Du. brewk); see Qudemans ; and in the 
A.S. gebrec, ἃ cracking noise = Lat. fragor, with which it is cognate. 
‘The vowel i in A.S. brice rice appears ας again in the Goth, brifan, to 
break.]—A.S. brecan, to bi Break. 

, food made from grain. (E.) Μ. E. breed, bred, Chau» 
cer, Prol. 343-—A. S. bredd, Grein, i. 140. 4. Du. brood. + Icel. 
braub, 4+ Swed, and Dan. bréd. 4 O. H.G. prés (Ὁ. bred). B. Not 
found in Gothic. Fick suggests a connection with the root seen in 
our verb to brew, with a reference to the formation of bread by fer- 
mentation ; see Fick, iii. 218. 

Ἢ, wideness. (E.) This is a modem form. It occurs 
in Lord Bemers’ tr. of Froissart, spelt bredethe, vol. i. c. 131 (R.) 
B. In older authors the form is brede, as in Chaucer, C. T. 1972.— 
AS. brdédu, Grein, i, i δῖ. ΩΝ Other languages agree with the 
old, not with the modern form; cf. Goth. braidei, Icel. breidd, G. 
‘See Broad. 


breite. The Dutch is breedte. 


reak-er, Sreak fast, breakwater. 

M.E. breem, Chaucer, Prol. 
350,~0.F. nein, α ream = 0. HG. brahuma, MH. G, braiem, 
G. brassen, a bream (Ε. Miller), Here O. H. G. brahe-ema has the 


76 BREAST. 


stem braks-, equivalent to E. barse, bass, with 2 suffix -ema. B. Simi 
larly, in breo-m, the final -m is a mere suffix; the O. F. bresme has 
the stem bres-, equivalent to E. barse, bass. Sce Bass (2). 
{T, the upper part of the front of the body. (E.) M.E. 
Brest, Chaucer, Prol. 115.-- Α. 8. bredst, Grein, i. 141. 4 Du. borst. ἐν 
Teel. bidet ἡ Seed. brist. 4 Dan. bryst. Goth. brusts. 4 G. brust. 
B. Th O.H.G. prust means (1) a bursting, (2) the breast; from 
H. ΩΝ préstan, to burst. Chaucer has bresfen, to burst. The ori- 
ginal sense is a bursting forth, applied to the female breasts in parti- 
cular. See Burst. Der. breast, verb; breast-plate, breast-work. 
BREATH, air respired.(E.)| M.E. breeth, breth ; dat. case breethe, 
brethe, Chaucer, Prol. 5.— A. 5. brd®, breath, odour ; Genesis, 21. 
+0.H.G. pridam ; Ὁ. brodem, broden, brodel, steam, vapour, exha- 
lation; Fligel’s G. Dict. Perhaps allied to Lat. frag-rare, to 
emit a scent ; frag-um, a strawberry ; but this is uncertain ; see Fick, 
i, 697. See Bran. Der. breathe, breath-less. 
ἘΣ ΠΕΘῈΣ the hinder part of the body. (E.) ΜΕ. brech, breeck, 
perly the breeches or breeks, or covering of the breech; in 
Erne C. T. 12882, the word breech means the breeches, not the 
breech, as is obvious from the context, though some have oddly mis- 
taken it. Thus the present word is a mere development of A.S. bréc, 
the breeches, pl. of 6rée. So in Dutch, the same word broek signifies 
both breeches and breech. See Breeches. 
BREECHES, a garment for the i oe (E.;_per- 


rok, 

MH. G, bruoch, breeches, + Lat. bracca, of Celtic origins cf. Gael. 
brdg, a shoe ; briogais, breeches. Closely related to Broguss, q. ¥. 

Perhaps it is only the Latin word that is of Celtic origin ; Aine 
other forms may be cognate, Besides, the Lat. word bracca does 
not answer so well to the Gael. briogais as to the Gael. breacan, a 
tartan, a plaid, which was so named from its many colours, being a 
derivative of Gael. breac, variegated, spotted, chequered ; with which 
cf.W. brech, brindled ; Irish breacan, a plaid, from breacaim, I speckle, 


juer, embroider, variegate. 
“phen, to produce, engender. (E.) M.E. breden, P. Plowman, 


8. xi. 339.<A.S. brédan, to nourish, cherish, keep warm (=Lat. 
fouere), in a copy of Hilfric’s Gl (Lye). + Du. broeden, to brood ; 
closely related ὦ to broeijen, to incubate, hatch, breed, also to brew, 
foment. 0. H.G. pruatan (G. briiten), to hatch; cf. M.H.G. 
Brigien, br rien, to: to singe, bum. β. Thenotion is ‘to hatch,’ to produce 


th word is closely connected with brew. See 
od, and Brow. Der. breed-er, 


BREESE, « gadfly. (E.) Well known WE Shak. Τοῦ! 1. 3483 

Ant. and Cleop. ii, τοι 14.” Cotgrave has : ‘ Oestre Tumonique, a 
bee, horse-fly, dun-Ay, brimsey, brizze’ ‘The M.E. form must fc 
been brimse.=A.S. brimsa, © gadfly (Bosworth, Lye); the form 
briosa is without authority. 4 Du, brems, a horse-Ay. + G. bremse, αὶ 
gad-fly <bremse, from M.H.G. brém, O.H.G. brémo, a gully, το 
named from its hum cf. M.H.G. brémen, O. H. 
G. brummen, to ‘grumble (bu. brommen, to hum, buzz, grumble), cop- 
nate with Lat. fremere, to murmur. - Skt. bhramara, a large black 
bee from Skt. bhram, to whirl, applied originally to ‘the flying 
about and humming of'insects;" Benfey, p. 676. See Fick, i. 702. 

BREEZE (1) astrong wind. (F.) 9, ‘prachet says that the F”brise, 
a breeze, was introduced into French from English towards the end 
of the 17th century. ‘This can hardly be the case. ‘The quotations 
in Richardson shew that the E, word was at fit spelt brize, as in 
Hackluyt’s Voy: 661; and in Sir Ε. Drake's The Worlde 
Encompassed. shews that the E. word was borrowed from 
French sinc briseioa French spelling. β. Again, Cotgrave notes that 
brize is used by Rabelais (died 1553) instead of bise or bize, signifying 
the north wind. 4 Span. brisa, the N.E. wind. 4 Port. briza, the 
NE. wind. tal ἕνεκα, a cold wind, “Remoter origin unknown. 

reer-y. 

BREEZE (2), cinders. (F.) Breeze is a name given, in London, 
to ashes and cinders used instead of coal for brick-making. Itis the 
same as the Devonshire briss, dust, rubbish (Halliwell).=F. brie, 
breakage, fracture, fragments, rubbish, a leak in a ship, &c.; Mr. 
‘Wedgwood cites (s. v. Bruise) the ‘ Provencal brizal, dust, fragments; 
brizal de carbon, du bris de charbon de terre ; coal-dust.’=F. briser, 
to break. Cf. F. débris, rubbish, See Bruise. 

BREVE, a short note, in music, (Ital,=—L.) [As fact, it is 
‘now a long note ; and, the old long note being now disused, has be. 
come the longest note now used]-ltal. breve, brief, short.—Lat, 
brevis, short. Breve is a doublet of brief, q.v. Der. From the Lat. 
brevis we also have brev-et, lit. a short document, which passed into 
English from F. brevet, which Cotgrave explains by ‘a briefe, note, 


ground, and” 
BRIDGE 


BRIDGE. 
reviat, litle writing? ἄς, Also breninary, brome, brevity, Seb 
BREW, to concoct. (E.) Μ. Ε. brew, pt.t., P. Plowman, B. v. 


219 ; brewe, infin., Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 1.1490.—A.S. bredwan ; 
of which the pp. gebréwen occurs in Alfred's Orosius ; see Sweet's 


A.S. Reader, p. 22, 1. 133. Du. browwen. + O.H.G. préwan (G. 
brauen). 4 Icel: brugga. + Swed. brygga. + Dan. brygge. (Cf. Lat. 
defrutum, new wine fermented or boiled down ; Gk. βρῦτον, a kind 


of beer (though | this 5 seems: ms doubtful). 17- =/BHRU, to brew; BHUR, 
x. brew-er, 


toboil ; Fick, i. brew-house, brew-er-y. 
BRIAR, a prickly shrub. (E.) ΜῈ, brere, Chaucer, 
C.-T. 9600... Α.8. brér, Grein i. 140. + Gael. reas, a bush, shrub, 


briar; gen. sing. prearis, 4 Irish preas, a bush, briar ; the form briar 
also occuts in Trish. . As the word does not seem to be in other 
Teutonic tongues, it may have been borrowed from the Celtic. 
Both in Gael. and Irish the sb. preas means also ‘a wrinkle,’ * plait,” 
“fold ;" and there is a verb with stem preas-, to wrinkle, fold, corru- 
gate. If the connection be admitted, the briar means " the wrinkled 
shrub.’ Der. briary. Doublet, (perhaps) furze. 

an undue present, for corrupt purposes. (F,=C.) ΜῈ: 
bribe, brybe; Chaucer, C. T. 6958.=0.F. bribe, a present, gift, but 

, Tumpe, or cantill of bread, given unto a Deeger’ 

Cot. ¢. vagabonds, rascals, spoilers of the 
P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 263. ‘The Picard form is brife, a lump of 
bread, a fragmeat left after afeast.] = Bret, Bréve, to break; cf, Welsh 
briw, broken, briwfara (=briw bara), broken bread, from W. brivo, 


to break. }. The W. briwo is clearly related to Goth. brikan, 
to break, and E. break. See Break, and Brick. Der. bribe, verb; 
brib-er, brib-er-y. 


a¥.3 layer. 
SSRICKEAT, rough pieos of brick, α: aC) From brick 
and bat, Hero αι is «rough lump, anill-shaped mass for beating 
with ; it is merely the ordinary word bat peculiarly used. See Bat 
BRIDAL, 1 wedding; lita bride-le, or brideveast.(E.) | M. 

bridale, bruydale, Ῥ. Pl B, ii. 433 bridale, Ormulum, 14003. 

of bride and ale; the latter being a common name for a 
feast. (There were leet-ales, scot-ales, church-ales, clerk-ales, bid-ales, 
and brideales. See Brand’s Pop. Antiquities.) ‘The comp. brj 
occurs in the A.S. Chron. (MS. Land 656), under the Bate 1076. 
 Itisspelt bride-ale in Bea Jonson, Silent Woman, ii. 4; but bridall 
in Shak. Oth. ἢ See Bride and Ale 


0 years of age to 46}; τ) to draw, carry, bear; see 
Beatey, Skt. ΠΣ $.v. vah, pp. 828, 819. This ill suits with Grimm's 


law; for Skt. ge Eng. / (09 in prio love, as com red with E. friend, 
loving); and : answers to Eng. fore-, Ms, suggested con- 
νι bride-g 


nection is a cone fence only. ‘Der. bridal, -£r00M, q.¥. 
BRIDEG! ‘a man newly married. (E.) ‘Tyndal has 
ag. But the form is corrupt, due to con- 
ym, with gome,a man. In older authors, the 
τὶ we find bredgome in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, 
ed. Morris, p. 233, written a. Ὁ. 1340; so that the took place 
between that time and a.p, 1525.—A.S, bryd-guma, Grein, i. 147. 
+ Du. bruidegom. 4 Icel. briidgumi. 4 Swed. brudgumme. 4+ Dan. 
brudgom. 4 O.H.G. britegomo (G. brautigam). . The latter 
με of the word appears also in Goth. gwma, a man, cognate with 

ὡς homo, ἃ man ; i this Bice denotes by a _Sheoretical shenon" 8 
son of earth ; from’ ψ ΟἹ cath, 9 in on 

“ rit See Bride, Nomage 


τοῖς aniver. (Ὁ) ΜῈ, ovege, 
s Poems, ΡΟ ΤῸ alto brugge, ΑἸ, 
3g, Rob. of Glouc. p. 402. =A 


grome, a 
spelling is without 


Srycg, brie . bas. piel be + Swed. 
Du. bry G. 
bya. + ray di “aise oo and « μάνα 
fe ove engin a Dan, bro, a bridges 
ἡ 
eee 


BRIDLE. 


©. Swed. bro, a bridge, The Old Swed, fro means nt oly « bridge, δ 


bat a paved wa: the Dan. bro also means a pavement. Fick, 
ii, 420, connects this with Teal ‘briin, the eye-brow ; cf. the phrase 
“brow ofa hill. Perhaps it is; then, connected with Brow. 
BRIDLE, arestraint for horses. (E.) ΜΕ. bridel, Ancren Riwle, 
74.2 A.S. bridel, Grea, αν 142. + Du. breidel, 4 O. H.G. priddel, 
del, bristil ; M. Ἡ. Ο. brite ; the F. bride being borrowed from this 
G. bridel, Β. The M.H.G. britel or britti! appears to be formed from 
the verb briten, bretten, to weave, to braid, as if the bridle was ori 
ally woven or braided. If this be so, the A.S. bride! must be simi- 
larly referred to the verb bredan, to’ braid, Grein, i. 138, which is ἃ 
shorter form of bregdax, to brandish, weave, braid. See Braid. 
BRIEF (1), shart ( F,=L.) Spelt briaf in Barnes’ Works, p. 347, 
col. 1, last line. der English we God bre bw), P. Plowman, 
Ὁ ταῖν, 327; with the dimin. brevet Greve), P: Plowman, C.i. 73. 
F, brig (so spelt in Cotgrave) : mod. F. bref.—Lat. brewis, short. - 
Gk. βραχύε, short. Perhaps from a root BARGH, to tear; see Fick, i. 
684; Curtius, i, 363. Der. brid-ly. 
BRIEF (2), aletter, δες, (F.,—L.) Cotgrave has: " Brief, τα. ἃ writ, 
οἵ brief ; a short mandamus, injunction, commission, &c.’ See above. 
Der. brig-less, 
BRIER: ice 


‘See Brigantine. 
Baieape ἃ body of troops. (F.,<Ital.) Milton bas bri 
B. Lik 532.08, * brigade α troop, troop, crue, or company ;’ Cot.=Ital. 
Signa ae band, company.= Ital. brigare, toquarel, fight. See 


BRIGAND, a er, pate. (τι. (.,<Ital) Borrowed from F. 
brigand, an armed foot-s0l ybich see in Cotgrave; who also 
* Brigander, to rob;’ and * Brigandage, a robbing, theeverie.’= 


far brigane, ἃ busybody, intriguers aa a bad sense, robber, 
te. = Ital. brigante, of the verb brigare, to si 

aT briga, strife, Farrel trouble ble, business; which see in De 
B. Noles ar that the related words can be referred to a stem 
brig-, to be busy, to strive. Now brig- easily comes from brik-, which 
at oace leads us to Goth. brikan, to break, with its derivative brakja, 
strife, contention, struggle, wrestling. 4/BHRAG, to break ; Fick, 
i. 703. @ No connection with W. brigant, ἃ highlander, from 
brig, a wae pe Der. brigand-age; and see below. 

βτα. ‘a kind of armour. (F.) Bri 

coat of mail, occurs in Jerem. di. 

Bible Word-book. =F. brigandine, 

sisting of many jointed and skale-like plates;* Cot. So called be- 
cause wom by brigands or robbers ; see @ The Ital. 
fonm is brigantina, a coat of mail 

BRIG. ; BRIG, a two-masted ed ship, Goo Iul) Bri abr 
is merely short for brigantine, Cot has it, to translat 

brigantin, which he describes. =  rigensin = Ital. ripening, a 
pirate-ship.= Ital risen, an industrious, intriguing man; also, a 
BRIGHT, clear, bettie (E)_M.E. bright, Chancer, C. Τὶ 1064. 
=A.S. beorké (in common. use). 4 Old Sax. berks, berakt (Heliand). 


Goth. dairhts. 4 Icel. bjartr. + O. H.G. péraht, -M.H.G. bérhe, 
shining. Β. “it ὡς Oath baithn, the is the sign of the nom. 


case, and the ¢ is formative, leaving a stem bairk-, 
cognate with Skt. birdj, to shine, and with the stem ΓΝ 
ti to flame, blaze, bum; whence the sb. - fem Ke 
a a εἶτ’ BHARG, or BHRAG, to i 
152. is covadicae with flame, Der. brigl 
ness, we yhien is (Gah ear 
BRILL, « tsh aris, ©), Most ety, the same 
word as the Conish brilli, hee gr it. meaning of 
nut spotted Lag pallet the brill τ anutciy κι δὴν whites? 
ee i Ginette Tn this view, brill stands for brithel, 
the dimin, suffix -εἰ from Com. brith, streaked, variegated, 
pt speckled ; cognate with Gael. breac, W. brych, freckled, Lrish 
speckled, a very common Celtic word, seen in the E, brock, a 
badger, q.v.__Cf.Com, brithel, ἃ mackerel, pl. brithlli, and (by con- 
traction) brilli, So in Irish and Gaelic, breae means both * ‘spotted ’ 
and ‘a trout ;’ and in Manx, brack means both ‘trout’ and ‘ mackerel.’ 
, shining. (F.,—L.,= Arab.) Not in early use, 
has brilliant, sb., meaning “a gem;* Character of a Good 
Parson, last line but one. =F. brillant, glittering, pres. pt. of v. briller, 
to glitter, sparkle. = Low Lat. beryllare* (an unauthorised form), to 
sparkle like a precious stone or beryl (Brachet). <Low Lat, berillus, 
beryllus, = gem, an eye-glass; see Diefenbach, Glossarium Latino- 
Gemanicun cf, berillus, an eye-glass, brillum, an eye-glass, in 
q * Ful etymclopy Τὰ rendered certain by the inet that the 
G. bite, 5 y.a, corruption of beryl, α beryl; see 
Science of Language, ii, 583; 8th δὴ 


is certainl; 
Max Miiller, Lectures on the 
1875. See Beryl. 


a kind of | cf. 


BRISTLE. 


BRIM, edge, margin. (Ε) M.E. brim, brym, of a river, 
lake, or sea; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 1072; the same word is 
constantly used in the sense of surge of the sea, surf; also, ocean, 
waves of the sea.A-S. brim, surge, surf, sea, flood; Grein, i143) 
the alleged A.S. brymme, a brim (Somner), being merely the same 
word, and not a true form. + Icel. brim, surf. 4 G. brame, brime, the 
outskirts, border; M.H.G. brém, a border, brim. The latter is 
derived from M. HG. brémen, meaning (1) to roar, (2) to border; 
cognate with Lat. fremere, to roar, and Skt. bhram, to whirl. 
Similarly, Skt. bhrimi, a whirl-pool, is from Skt. dkram, to whirl, 
The brim of the sea is its margin, where the surf is heard to roar. 
Sco Max Miller, Lect. on Science of Lang., 8th ed. ii, 221, See 
Breese. Der. brim-ful, bri 
‘BRIMSTONE, salphor. (ΕἼ, Lit, ‘bur-stone!’ M.E. brimston, 
i bremucon, Chaucer Prol. 629 (631 in some edd.) ; also brun- 
Apel Ge Gen. xix. 24; Deut. xxix. 23; cf. Icel. brennisteinn, 
bren-, burning (from the vb. brennen, to burn); 
tal son ‘a sone, B. So also the Icel. broemiting ἐα ἐν is from Icel. 
brenna, to burn, and seinn, a stone. See Burn and 
BRIND! ED, streaked, spotted. (Gant) Shak. 
has ‘brinded cat;* Macb. iv. 1. 1; brindled being an extended quasi- 
diminutive form, = Icel. brénd-, in the comp. brandéttr, brindled, said 
of a cow, Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Dict. App. p. 771. We also 


7 


find Icel. brand-krosdttr, brindled-brown with a white cross on the 
forehead. = Icel. brand, a brand, flame, firebrand, sword. = Icel. brenna, 
to bam.  @ Thus brinded is little more than another fem of 

see 


branded; the letter i appears again in Brimstone, q. v. 
B and Burn. Ῥ ᾿ 


. 8. brinnan, byrnan, 
ote water er (Cudemant) 5 whence 
BEING, 0 ck, (Ε) Μ.Ε. brit (common). =A. 5. bringan, 
Bet Brg > Tai δὰ brake, 


+ Goth αν with Fr 7g sounded as ng); ernie tie 
τὸ ἐβαχαν, 3 Faience carry; 
τ ba τὸ τ as 


margin; but perl Η͂ tore (Scand.) ΜΕ. brint, 
it, Chaucer, C.'T. 9275; ashore, Wyclif, John, xxi. 
brink, edge, verge. + Swed. brink, the descent or slope of a 
+ Icel. brebka (=brenka), a slope, also a crest of a hill, a ings 
a soft slope, orig. the breast. β, So, too, Swedish, 

ἃ ὡς Brena, brokct ad Ταῖς Bringe is the chest. Add prov. 
brink, sward ; a grassy hill (Fligel). γ. We saw, above, that the 
orig. sense of Swed. and Icel. bringa i Treast?” "The same relation 
appears in Celtic. We have W. brynew, a hillock, from W. and Com. 
bryn, a hill; and (just as the W. brynti, filthiness, is derived from W. 
bront, filth) we may at once connect W. brym with W. bron, the breast, 

ip, also, the breast of a hill. So, in Cornish, bron means a round 

protuberance, breast, the slope of a hill. δι, This points back to an 
older conception, viz. that of ‘roundness,’ which appears, perhaps, 
again in the Irish bra, the womb, belly, with the remarkable word. 
bruach, lit. t-bellied, but also meaning ‘a border, brink, edj 
bank, mor * O'Reilly. Further back, we are clearly led to 
*/ BHRU, to swell, boll; see Fick, i ‘See Bride, Brew. 
‘BRISK, nimble, lively, smart, trim. a 
used by Shak, and Milton. = W. bry: 
ἐπγεῖο, to hasten, + Gael. briogg, qui 
start with surprise, leap for joy; also Irish bri 
B. If in this case, the init Celtic ὁ stands 


edge of a 
Dan. 


his cases the initial δι for_an older fos then 
is co-radicate with fresh, , 
pene or ‘fresh, all come from tae Tri ον Te Fagin be Lect. 
on Science of Language, Sth ed. ii 297 See Fresh, Frisky. 


Saree of the δὲ f Φιπῷ Ben 
ieee ‘of the breast-piece of meat. (F.,—! 
Jonson has brisket-bone ; Sad Shepherd, i. 22.—0. F. briscke’, ἃ form 
jiven by Brachet, s.v. brechet, but bruschet in Littré; however, 
we has: ‘Brichet, m. the brisket, or breast-piece. Wedg- 
wood gives the Norman form as bruchet. = Bret. bruched, the breast, 
chest, claw of a bird (Wedgwood) ; see the word in Le Gonidec, who 
notes that in the dialect of Vannes the word is brusk. Brachet gives 
the W. brisket, a breast, and Webster and Littré the W. brysced, 
the breast of a slain animal ; I cannot find either form, However, 
the word is most likely of Celtic origin, and ultimately connected 
with E. breast, See Ἶ 
a stiff hair. (Ε.) Μ. Ἑ. brisile, berstle, Chaucer, Prol. 
§56.<A.S. byrst, a. bristle, Herbarium, ΓΗ (Bosworth); with 
Sinia, sufi. Du. bordel, a bustle Toe. burt, a + 


78 BRITTLE. 


Swed. borat, a bristle. + G. borste, a bristle, 4 Skt. Arish (orig. bhrish), 
to bristle, to stand erect, said of hair; cf. Skt. sakasra-brishti, havi 
a thousand points; Benfey, pp. 666, 1121; Fick, i. 159, 
B. This word is closely connected with Brad, q.v. Fick gives 
borsta as the Teutonic form for * bristle,’ and brosda as that for brad, 
Der. bristle, verb ; bristl-y, bristl-i-ness. 
fragile. (E.) Μ. Ε. britel, brotel, brutel; Chaucer has 
brotel, Leg. of Good ‘Woonen ‘Lucr, 206. Formed by adding the 
suffer αἱ (A. S.-of) to the stem of the M.E. brutten or britten, to 
break. On the suffix -οἱ (-ol) see Koch, Gramm, iii. 49. The M. E. 
brutten is from Α. 5. bretan, to break; Grein 42+ Teel. bd, 
to break, destroy. + Swed. bryta, to break. 4 Dan. . bryde, to break. 
From a Teutonic stem Fick, iii, 218; _Eridently only ἃ variation 
4 The M.E. has also a form brickle, 
. 39, Obviously from Α. 8, brecan, to 
‘frogilis (E. frogile, frail) is from the same root. 


Break. 

BROACH, to tap liquor. (F.,<L.) The M.E. 
Brocke, to set’ a-broach, to tap, Babees Boke, ed. 
Imitated from the F. mettre en brocke, to tap a barrel, 
it; from F. * brocker, to broch, to spitt ;* 

Abroach. 


Cot. See 
"Eto. , adj., wide. (Ε). M.E. brod, brood, Chaucer, Prol. 155. 
=A.S. brdd, Grein, i. 136. Du. breed. 4 Icel. breidr. Swed. and 
Dan. bred. + Goth. braids. + O.H.G. preit (G. breit). Β. The 
sted connection with Gk. wAarbs and Skt. to spread oat 
Gableicher), can hardly be right, and is Curtins, Some 
& ‘a relation to the sb. board, ‘which is also doubtful. Der. broad-ly, 
broad-ness, broad-en, broadside; also breadth, q. ν. 
BROCADE, « variegated silk stuff. (Span) 
coat’ is mentioned Spectator, no. 1.5... 8) 
Brocade ; also pp., brocaded, embroidered with gol 
the use of brocade as an adjective. 
than F. brocard (brocar in Cotgrave), or the Ital. broecato ; the Port. 
form is, however, brocado, but it appears to be only a substantive.] 
Brocado is property the pp. of a verb brocar, which no doubt meant 
‘to embroider,’ answering to F. brocher, which Cotgrave explains 
by ‘to broach, to spit; also, to stitch groseely, to set or sowe with 
great stitches’ der. from Ε΄ brocke, explained by ‘a broach, or 
spits | piso, 8 great stitch.’ See Brooch. Der. brocade, verb; 


“SROCCOLT, a vegetable resembling cauliflower. (Ital.,=L.) 
Properly, the word is plural, and means ‘sprouts. =Ital. broceoli, 
sprouts, pl: of frecae, ἃ sprouts dimin. from broee, a skewer, also, 
δὶ shoot, stalk. is cognate with F. brocke, a spit, also a 


brooch. 
BROCHURE, a pamphlet. (F.,<L.) Mere French. F. brochure, 
few printed leaves stitched together.=F. brocher, to stitch. See 
Brocade. 


BROCK, a badger. (C) (Cc) pus by Ben Jonson, Sad Shepherd, 
Act i, sc. 4. P. Plowman, vi, 31; cf. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 53.—A.S. broe, a badger (Bosworth), but the word is of 
alight authority, ‘and borrowed from Celtic.=W. brock; Com. 
brock; Bret. 
Irish ‘has also the form breck. Β. It is most probable, as Mr. 


Wed suggests, that the animal was named from his white- 
freed ces 
anda Crt 


is setten on 
'urnivall, p. 266. 


Then en explains 
[The Span. form is much nearer 


freckle. 
BROCKET, a red deer two years old. (F.) Α corruption of F. 
brocart. Cotgrave has: ' Brocart, m. a two year old deere; whic if 
H be a red doere, we call a rocket; if = fallow, @ prichet 
Kinde of swift stage, which hath Tri one small Branch growing ot | 
of the stemme of his home.’ So named from having but one 
tine to his hom.=F. brocke, a broach, spit ; also, a tusk of a wild 
oars hence, tne of α sag’s Rom; aes Cotgraye. See Brooch. 
- BROGUES, stout, coarse shoes. (C.) In Shak. Cymb. iv. a. 
sen σε a ih‘brogs 8 shoes See Breeches. 
BROIDEE, to adom with needlework. (F,=0.L.G.) In the 
Bible, A. V., Ezek. xvi. το. This form of the word was due to 
confusion with the totally different word to Broid, the older form of 
broid, | In 1 Tim. 9, brideed ig actually sed ‘with the sense of 
braided! See Broider in East right’s Bible Wordbook. 
The older spelling of troider is broder ; thus we find ‘a spoyle of 
dyuerse colours with broderad 


workes’ in the Bible of 1551, Judges, b bronze means ‘glowing coals. 


BRONZE. 


9, 30.- ἘΞ ‘Broder, to imbroyder,’ Cotgrave; a word more τὶ 


spelt border, also in wve, with the explanation ‘to border, 
welt; -also, to i ler,’ ὅς, He also gives: *Bordeur, an im- 
broyderer.’ Cf. Span. and Port. bordar,.to embroider. The lit. 
sense is ‘to work on the edge,” oF ‘to edge.’ =F, bord, explained by 
Cot. to mean ‘ the welt, hem, or selvedge of a garment ;’ wl also 
E. border. See Border. 
BROIL (1), to fry, roast over hot coals (C.)_ M.E. broten. 
‘ Brolyyn, or broylyn, ustulo, ustillo, torreo τ᾿ Prompt. Parv. p. 
Chayoer, Prol Prol. 385. β. Origin doubtful ; but Ris erin ass (as is 
usual in words ending with ἢ ied by a diphthoo, ng) tat the werd 
ly dissyllabic, with the addition oto} ie) το render 
frequentative ; cf. crackle from crack. y. If s0, the root 
into be sought by comparison with Gael. bruick, te boil, seethe, 
simmer ; sometimes, to roast, to toast. Cf. Irish bruighim, I seethe, 
boil iiss it is om the same root 1 figs of Lat. frigere, to fry 
to τ Bhar), to i, to parch, roast. 
See fre. 4 Certainly not F. riler, to bara; ‘which = Lat. 


BROIL (2), a disturbance, tumult. (F.,=C.) Occurs in Shak. 

1 Hen. VI, i. 1. ΣΝ iii, 1.92. Spelt breull a Rerners, tr. of Feciasart, 

vol. ii. c, 140.—F. brouilier, explained ve by ‘to 4 

trouble, disorder, confound, marre by mingling ogee τοὶ te hdl 

tumble, shuffle things ill-favouredly ; to 

potch; to makea harry, or great bur rt ‘Probably of Gale 

origin; cf. Gael. broighleadh, bastle, confusion, turmoil ; 

note, bawling, confusion, tumult. “Also Welsh brock, din, tumult, 
froth, foam, wrath; brockell, a tempest. The word is not unlike 

Ἐπ +! and the two words may be ultimately from the same 

rat Seger, noise; and see Bark, to yelp as a dog; also 


EO REE, oe agent, a middleman i in transactions of trade. (E.) 
M.E. broker, brocour, B, Plowman, B. v. 130, 248, We also 
brosige~ commission ‘on sale, P. Plowman, i, $7. The oath of the 
brokers in London is given in Liber Albus, ed. Riley, p. 273. 
business was ‘to bring the buyer and seller together, and ‘awh 
witness the bargain between them ;’ for which they were allowed = 
commission on the sale, called a brocage, or, in later times, brokerage. 
‘These latter terms are merely law terms, with the F. suffix -age; but 
the word is English. Webster is misled by the corrupt spelling 
brogger; and from Mr. Wedgwood’s elaborate explanation I dis- 
sent. β. We cannot separate the sb. broker from the ΜΕ. vb. broken, 
meaning (1) to have the full and free use of a thing, and (2) to digest 
in Prompt. Parv. 8. ν. brooke); now spelt brook, to put up with. 
‘The only difculty isto explain the sense of the word, the form being 
quite correct. Perhaps it meant " "ἢ or ‘transactor of busi- 
ness.’ y. The verb broken (A.S, briican = . Brauchen) was used, as has 


Nason 


been said, in various senses; and the sense of ‘to manage,’ or ‘con- 
trive,’ or perhaps ‘to settle,’ is not very widely divergent fo the 
known uses of 1e verb, viz, to use, em 


brock; Trish, Gaelic, and Manx broc, a badger; the | useful. 


Beare ide tage σον 
Coer de cae 


passin, ‘into the any 
Breas the eet orm; bet ἀκ τον τα fr is roc 


brik, to roar; also spelt wrimk, ori 

Skt’ barkita means the * trumpeting 
BRONCHITIS, i ed ibrane. (L.., 
=Gk) Α coined Lat. form bronchitis, made from Gk. βρόγχου, the 


windpi above. 
BRONZE an an all 
early use. In Pope, 


r6th cent. Pook τον ae 
bronzare, to scorch, roast, parch. B. ‘Diez connects if with Ital. rena, 
brown, whence brunire, to polish, burnish, brunezea, swarthiness, 
brown colour; and he says that, in the Venetian dialect, the word 

᾿ Mr. Donkin says: ‘the metal is eo 


BROOCH. 


cdlled 
glowing coals.” Cf. alto M.H.G. brenst, a burning. The word 
itself from the root of burn, so that either way we are led 

to the same root. See Burn, and Brase. 
BROOCH, an omament fastened with a pin. (F,-L.) So named 
from its being fastened with a ME irae δ pis. Peg spt 
thaucer, Prol. 


Prompt. Parv.p; §2; also a jewel mami id τὰ ef. 
158; Ancren iwle, Ὁ. Ε΄ brocke, @ spit; also, 
the tusk of a boar (( Low Lat bowers ited stick ; 
breckia, 2 toot int ; from Lat. brocews, 8. tooth, a 
point (Plautus). B. The connection between Lat. broceus, and Gk. 
Bpowur, to bite, suggested by Fick, ii.179, is unlikely; see Curtius, who 


. of BOP. 


stab, prick (whence Κα); ἐπὶ οὐ ten 
 φείτουϊαις, goad; whence st Fog a shoemaker's awl. 
Irish brod, a goad, brodaim, I goad; prov. Eng. prod, to goad. 
σ. Hence the sense of brooch ἴα Ὁ1) α aharp point; (2) a pin; (3) an 
omament with a pin. 
BROOD, that which is bred. (Ε.) M.E. brod, Owl and Nightin- 
gale, 518, 1633; Rob. οἵ Glouc. » 1. 16.—A.S. brdd, a form 
Siren m Bosworth, put without aut yung tds Gee 
Same root it bid, a youn + Grein, i, 142. 
β ὀχ μκύνένωγ ἡ ΔῊ. ται whic hatched, 


use. + Gotl 


being used in soldering, an operation performed over, 


BRUIT. 


‘are from the vb. dbredSan, to perish, come to. the ground, 
vile; connected with bredtam, te break, break, demolish, in, i. 


Go so ak wa 
Yonie stem is brat-, to break ; see Fick, iii. 


able and immediate. 
Richardson), and Wyclif even has bordelhous, Ezek. xvi. 24, 
that the confusion was already thea completed; though he also has 


bordeiriema brothel, in Numb. xxv. 8, which is a French form.= 


ie 
ἽΝ 
iy 
τ Pets 
Pep Te 
Pe 
ln. 
asa 
Hit 


Ἢ 


to support, maintain: orig. to 
brotherhood, brther-tite,bresher dy. 


li 
i 


Ν . i bd, 

id. 4+ Goth. brakw, ing, in phr. ἐπ brakwa mia tho 
Teli τ ρον τε; cee al coe 
τι the eyelid. 4 Russian brow. 4. Gael bd, a'brow; abira, an eyed. 
+ Bret. abrans, eye-brow. + Gk. Sorin, crema. + Pers abd ἐν 


Skt. bird, eye-brow. = 4/ BHUR, to move quickly ; see ΕἸ 
‘The older sense seems to have been "οἰ ἐγο Πὰν and the name to have 
been given from its twitching. Der. Seon beat 5 He 

P.107. 


Shea to une, Cay. Ce τ τῖρς BROWN, the name of a darkish colour. (E) Μ. Ε. broun, 

exjoy, Chaucer, Prol. 9ο7.-- Α. 8. briis, Grein, i. 145. + Du. brain, brown, 

bay. + Icel. briins. 4+ Swed. bran. + Dan, brian. 4G. braun. | B. The 

close connection with the verb to burn. has been generally perceived 

es tod admitted. It is best sewn by the Goth. brimnan, to bur, pp. 

3920-—-A. 5. bird, bre, Gein i. 144. + Du. bros ἃ marsh, & pool. | transom, bart, and the Toe). bree, to burn, pp. brannian, burt; +0 

$0. 1.G. pruock (Ὁ. brack), ἃ marsh, bog. B. Even in prov. | that brown may be considered as a contracted form of the old pp. 
* Brooks, low, marshy, or moory τ Pegge’s | signifying burnt. See Burn. Der. broun-isk. Doublet, bruin. 

Keicons (ED. 8); at Cambridge, aye ave Brooklnds, Le] low | BROWNHREAD, 1 coaree bread. (5) The word in, of 

‘The G. bruck also means ‘ rupture;” and the | course, explicable as it stands; but it may, nevertheless, have been a 


sta in ro stat of water raking pox forcing i way το the 
sarface ; from the root of break, 4. ν. ᾿ 

BROOM, the name of a plant oso tay M.E. brome, 
broom, the plant; Wyclif, Jerem. xvii. 16.— A. S. brém, broom, Gloss. 
to Cockayne’s Leechdoms. + Du. brem, broom, farze. B. The 
confusion in old names of plants is very great; broom and bramble 
are closely related, the latter being, etymologically, the diminntve 
οἵ broom, and for bram-el; the second ὃ 
cf, Du. braamtosch, a bramble-bush. 
broom and bramble with ‘Skt. bhram, to whirl, ‘to be confused, to be 
rolled up t * Lect. on Science of Language, 8th ed. ii. 242. 
Sce Bramble. 

BROSE, a kind of broth or pottage (Gael.); BREWIS (F< 
‘M.H.G.). 1, Brose is the Gael. brothas, brose. 3. An allied word is 
brewis, for which see Nares and Richardson. In Prompt. Parv. we 
find : " Browesse, Seow, Adipatu” ἃ and see Way’snote, where browyce 
is cited from Lydgate.=O. F. broves, in the Roman de la Rose, cited 
by Roquefort, where it is used as a plural, from a sing. brow. Low 
Lat. brodum, gravy, broth.=M.H. bred, broth; cognate with E. 
trot, It isno doubt because brewis is really a plural. and because 
it has been confused with broth, that in prov. E Eng. (e. g- Comba ) broth: 
is often alluded to as ‘they’ or ‘ them. and Brew. 

a kind of soup. (E.) Μλ. ey broth, Rob. of Glouc. 

§28, 1. 2... 1.8. brod (to translate Lat. ius), ‘Bosworth. Teel. brod, 
+0.H.G. prée; MH. G. brée (G. gebréude). From Α- 8. brewan, 
to brew. See Brew, and Brose. 

8, house of ill fame. (E.; confused with F.,<O, Low 

G) α. The history of the word shews that the etymologists have 
entirely mistaken the matter. It was originally quite distinct from 
MAE. bordel (=Ital. bordallo). Ββ. quotations from Bale 
(Votaries, pt. ii), and Dryden (Mac Flecknoe, 1. 70) in Richardson, 
shew that the old term was brothe-house, i. 6. a house for brothels or 

ites ; for the M. E. broskel was a person, not a place. Thus 
Bower speaks of A brothel, which Micheas hight’ =a brothel, whose 
mame was Micheas; Ὁ. A. ed. Pauli 3 pad see P Plowman, 
Crede, 772. Cf. ‘A brotkelrie, lenocinium ;” Levins, 103. 34. We 
ἀν fed ME. ‘brothel, αὶ wretch, brethalng, ‘a beggarly fellow; and, 
fom the same root, the A. 8. dbroten, degenerate, base ; and the past 
tense dbratbon, they failed, A.S, Chron. an. 1004. These 


toms 
eo 


corruption for roybread. In Wright's Vocabularies i. 201, we find: 
Hic farfar, bran ;? and at p. 198, Panis furfurinus, bran-bread’ 
BROWZE, to nibble; said of cattle. (F.,=M.H.G.) Occurs im 
Shak. Wint. Tale, iii. 3. 69; Antony, i. 4. 66; Cymb. i 6. 38; but 
scarcely to be found earlier. A corruption of brows. =: 

os σταῖς by Cotgrave by to trou, to ip, δε nibble 
off the 5; ms aske, Ke. of Ὁ’ ἃ sense still retained in 


bud (Schmeller). Β. The word i 
trousey nous thick bushy bose bro a bud hoot ἃ collection, 
of shoots or sprigs i implied in E. brwckwood; and from the same 
source we have brusk, See Brush. 

BRUIN, a bear. ‘Dutch In the old epic poem of Reynard the 
Fox, the bear is named * brown,’ from his colour; the Dutch version 
spelis it brain, which is the Dutch form of the word ‘brown,’ The 
proper pronunciation of the word is nearly as E. broin, as the wi is 
ἃ diphthong resembling οἱ in boil ; but we always pronounce it broom 


the Dut 
M.HG) ME. 
but more commonly 


cm al To bat ly, a8 Mi ell 
wi ‘separate; but wrongly, as Miatmer well says.— 
M. H. G. brésten, to break, burst ; cognate with E. burs, See Burst. 
Der. brainer. 4 Diez, E. Miiller, and others are by the 
ΧΑ. δ. brfsan, to bruise,’ which nearly all etymologists cite. The 
word is unauthorised, and probably a mere invention of Somner's 
The Gaelic brit, brisd, to break, seems to be α genuine Celtic 
wor 

BRUIT, « rumour; to announce noisily. (F.,-C.) Occurs in 
Shak. Much Ado, v. 1.65; Macb. v. 7. 22.—F. ‘brait,a bruit, a great 
sound or noise, a rumbling, clamor,’ &c. ; Cot. =F. braire, to make a 
noise, roar," B, Perhaps of Celtic origin; cf Bret, bruckellein, to 
roar like a lion; ΝΥ. broch, din, tumult; Gael. broighleadh, bustle, 
confusion, turmoil; the guttural being prese με preserved in the Low Lat 
beagle, ἃ marmer, ἐρυχάομαι, I roar; 

surtins considers as allied 
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is from the Indo-Eur. ¢/ BARGH, to roar (Fick, i. 151). Bruit? 


seems to be from the same source as Broil, a tumult, q. v. 
BRUNETTE, a girl with a dark complexion. (F.,=G.) Mere 
French; but it occurs in the Spectator, No. 396. [The older E. 
‘equivalent is ‘nut-brown,’ as in the Ballad of The Nut-brown Maid.] 
=F. brunette, explained by Cotgrave as ‘a nut-browne girle.’ =F. 
brunet, masc. adj., brunette, fem. adj., brownish ; Cot. Formed, with 
dimin. suffix «εἰ, from F. brun, brown. = M.H.G. briin, brown; cognate 
with E, brown, g.v. |» 
‘BRUNT, the shock of an onset. (Scand.) Seldom used ed except 
nee hr. brunt of battle, the shock of battle, as in Shak. (οι 
lowever, Butler has: ‘the heavy brunt of cannonball 
E, brunt, bront, + Brunt, insultus, impeti 
ary. p. §4.~Icel. bruna, to advance with the speed of fire, 
standard in the heat of battle, of ships advancing under 
sail, &c.eIcel. bruni, burning, heat.=Icel. brenna, to bum; 
cognate with E. burn. See Burn.  @ The form of the sb. is 
illustrated by Dan. brynde, conflagration, heat ; Goth, 
whole bumt-offering, The sense of *heat’ has partly given way to 
that of *speed,’ ‘shock ;’ but the phrase ‘heat of battle’ is still a 


good one. 
"BRUSH, an imy lement for cleaning clothes; cf, rashwood, under 
wood. (F.,LowLat.=G.) Μ.Ὲ. brusshe, in the 
Nwith a druakes* P-Plowsaan, B.xii. 4603 also: “ Bracke brasces; 
i.e. brush-wood, Prompt. Pary.=0.F. broce, broche, brosse, brush- 
wood, small wood ; F. brosse, a bush, bushy ground, brush (Cotgrave). 
Low Lat, brustia, a kind of brush, bruscia, a thicket, Bavarian 
Bross, brosst, a bud (Schmeller); M.H.G. Broz, a bud (Graf, ili 
8369), @ See Brachet, who explains that the word meant 
Griginally “heather, broom, then °a branch of broom used to 
away dust.’ Cf, F.’ brousailles, brush-wood, and note the 
double sense See further under Browse, Der. 


parame 
BRUSQUE, rough in manner. (F.,—Ital.) Spelt rusk by 
Henry Wotton, d. 1639(R.) He « speaks of giving *a brusk welcome 
=a rough one.=F. brusque, rude; introduced in r6th cent. from 
Ital. brusco (Brachet), = Ital. brusco, harps tart, sour, applied to fruits 
and wine. 3B. Of unknown jiez makes it a corruption 
of Ὁ. Η. Ὁ. bruttise, bratish, brutal, which is clumsy, Ferrari (says 
Mr. Donkin) derives it from the Lat. labruscus, the Ital. dropping 
the first syllable, This is ingenious ; the Lat. Jabruscus was an ad}. 
applied to a wild vine and grape. | The notion of connecting 
with brisk appears in Colgrave it seems to be wrong. 
SUTH, a dumb animal. (F.,—L.) Shak. has brute as an adj., 
Hamlet, iii! 2. 110; and other quotations in Richardson shew that 
it was at first an adj. as in the Por a frais beast” i ahatcte masc., 
μι, ij.. in Cotgrave, signifying ‘foul, ragged, jess,’ ὅς. 
‘Lat. brutus, "aupid.” Der. ΟΥ̓ΡᾺ ἔ ραναὶ μεν brut-al-ise, brat-ish, 
brut-ish-ness, 
BRYONY, a kind of plant. (L.,=Gk.) In Levins; also in Ben 
Jonson, Masques: The Vision οἱ Delight. = Lat. bryonia. = Gk. 
Bpvania, also βρυώνη. -- Gk. βρύειν, to teem, swell, grow luxuriantly. 
"Bu ‘a small bladder of water. (Scand.) Shak. has the 
sb., As You Like It, . 152; also as δ vb., ‘to rise in bubbles,’ 
Macb. iv. 1.11. Not found much earlier in English. [Palsgrave 
has: ‘ Burble in the water, bubette,’ and the same form occurs in the 
Prompt. Parv. p. 56; but this is probably a somewhat different 
word, and from a different source; cf. Du. borrel, a bubble.}=Swed. 
bubbla, a bubble. + Dan. boble, a bubble; to bubble. + Du, bodsel, 
a bubble; bobtelen, to bubble. 8. The form of the word is clearly 
ἃ diminuti ; and it is to be regarded as the dimin. of blob, a bubble; 
it is obvious that the form Slobile would give way to bobble. In the 
same oe babble seems to be related to blab. See Blob, Bleb. 
'CCANTER, a pirate. (F.,=West-Indian.) Modem. Bor- 
oe from F. boucanier, a buccanier, pirate. =F. boucaner, to smoke- 
3 oF, secording to Cotgrave, ‘to broyle or scorch on a wooden 
Raison =F. boucan, “α woodden gridiron, whereon the cannibals 
ile pieces of men, and other flesh τ᾿ Cot. β. The word boucan is 
said to be Caribbean, and to mean ‘a place where meat is smoke- 
dried.” Mr. Wedgwood Says «The natives of Florida, says Laudon- 
nitre (Hist. de la Floride, Pref. 4.0, 1586, in Marsh), ““mangent leurs 
‘viandes rosties sur les charbons et boucanées, c'est ἃ dire quasi cuictes 
ls famée. ” In Hackluyt’s translation, “dressed in the smoke, which 
fm their language they call ” ” Hence those who established 
themselves in the is for the pu of smoking meat were 
called buccaniers.’ Webster adds: ‘ The name was first given to the 
French settlers in Hayti or Hispaniola, whose business was to hunt 
wild cattle and swine.’ 
‘BUCK (1), a male deer, goat, &c. . (ἢ ΜῈ. buble, Chaucer, 
C.T. 3387... 8. bueca, a’ he-goat, Du. bot, 2 he. 
goat. Ἔ 


τ 


Tcel. bubkr, a he-goat; bokdi, Lert 25:44 Deb term LB. iN 


͵ 
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familiarity, like E, ‘old buck,’ 4 Swed. bock, a buck, a he-goat. 
Dan, buk, a he-goat, ram, buck. +O. H.G. pock (G. bock), a buck, 
he-goat, battering-ram. 4 W. buch, a buck; buck gafr, ἃ awd 
Gael. δος, a buck, he-goat. + Irish ὁ boc, a he-goat. B. The root is 
uncertain; the G. form seems as if allied to M.H.G. bochen, G. 
pochen, to strike; with a 50] reference to bus ; but the word 
seems too wie bare for tl (eat, Gi 162, 1) ἔων Zend 
δα, 2 13 ἃ goat ἃ and suggests 
4/BHUG, to eat, to enjoy SKE bia). “Ye Be 33) 

"BUCK (2), to wash linen, to steep elothes ἡ in lye. (Ὁ) Shak. 
has buck-basket, a basket for washing linen, 
M. E. bouken, to wash linen; P. Plowman, 
Gael. buac, dung used in bleaching ; is 
washed ; also, linen in an early stage of bleaching. + Irish buae, lyes 
buacachan, buacaire, a bleacher; with which cf. buacar, cow-dung. 
[The remoter origin is clearly Gael. bd, W. buw, buch, a cows 
cognate with Lat. bos. See Cow.] «Ἐ Hence also the very widel 
spread derived verb, viz, Swed. byka, Dan. byge, Ο. Du. iin 
beuchen, O. F. buer, to buck-wash; a word which has 
trouble; Hs ced tb ἀ 1 Ct ng a be ot is not 


pC.) ME. boket, Chane 
sworth) ; with dinin suf suflix ~et. 


Gach beeen buck a hustle yy, It seems to have 
been named from its roundness; from Gael. and Irish boc, to swell. 
word boul (2), q.¥. is of similar formation. 
LucELE, ἃ kind of fastening; to fasten, (F,=L.) The sb. 
Sokeling oocurs in Chancer, CT. 2505.~.0.F. bole (F, bowee), the 
a shield, a ring ; from the latter of which senses ‘ buckle* has 
‘Low Lat, bucula, the boss of a shield, as explained by 
Isidore of Seville (Brachet). Ducange also gives buccula, meaning 
(ἡ) part of the helmet covering the cheek, a visor; (2) a shields 
G3) boss of a shield; (4) buckle. ‘The original sense of Lat. 
buceula was the cheek ; dimin. of bucea, the cheek, See Buffet. 
BUCKLER, a kind of shield. (F.,=L.) Chaucer has bokeler, 
Prol, 112; the pl. boceleris occurs in King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
1189.0. F beter (F-bouelier); so named from the bode, or boss in 


the centre. See 
BOCKBAM, ὁ o a coarse cloth. (F..=<M.H.G.) M.E. bokeram, 
cloth ; Prompt. Parv. p. 42.=0.F. boucaran (F. bougran), & coarse 
kind of cloth (Roquefort).—Low Lat. boquerannus, buckram.= Low 
Lat boquma, goat goat’s skin. Μ. H.G. boc,, he-goat; cognate with E. 
buck. | This etymology is sufficient, as names of 
stufis were very loosely applied. Webster makes buckram a variation 
of barracan, the name of a stuff resembling camlet, and derived, ac~ 


cording to’ Diez, from Pers. barak, ἃ stuff made of camel's hair 
Rich, Dict. p. 263. Diez himself inclines to the derivation of the 
present word from M. H. G, boe. 


BUCKWHEAT, the name of a plant. (E.) The Polygonum 

fegceprm. ‘The word buckwheat means beech-wheat, 50 call 

the resemblance in shape between its seeds and the mast of the 
beech-tree. The same resemblance is hinted at in the term fago- 
forum, from Lat. fagus, the beech-tree. The form buck for beech is 
Northumbrian, and nearer to A.S, δός than is the Southern form. - 
Du. boekweit. + G. buchweizen. See Beech. 

* BUCOLIG, pastoral. (Gk.) Elyot has bucolickes; The Governour, 
bk.ic. το. Skelton has ‘ bucol) relations; Garlande of Laurell, 
1, 326, = Lat. bucolicus, pastoral. = Gk. », pastoral. Gk, 
Bouxédos, a cow-herd. B. The derivation of βουκόλοε is not clear; 
the first syllable is, of course from Gk. Boia, an ox (from the same 
rootas bf qv, and and cow, 1.Curtius best explains BourdAos as 
“cattle-driver,’ from LD Kea, to drive; cf. Skt. kal, to drive, Gk. 
κέλην, a race-horse, it celer, swift, 3. Fick refers -κόλοε to the root 
har, to run; cf. Skt. char, to go, Lat. eurrere, to ron, 8. Liddell, 
and Scott suggest a connection with Lat. colere, to till. 

BUD, « germ; to sprout. (E.?) The Prompt. Parv., p. 54, has: 
“Budde of a tre, Gemma, and: " Buddun as trees, Gemmo.’ The word 
does not appear earlier in M.B, ‘Dut may have been an E. or Old Low 
German word. Cf. Pu. bot, a bud, eye, shoot ; borten, to bud, sprout 
out. This is cloealy related to the O.F. boter, to to butt, 
whence the Set: botom ‘a button, a bud; this F, word being of Teu- 

snaps ‘to bud’ is a mere corruption of O. F. 


tonic 

itr es OTE slimae ign isthe same, Button, 
"SAY nets Gok) aa 
has ν ἴο Sti 4 Pree er, to stir; 
te ἐν Soatte, io Ital, buicare, to’ bubble wo. 


‘Lat. bullire, to boil. See 


ΕΝ iL. 
(de ike chat the Spa, bullir 


WY 


means not only ‘to boil’ but το δα busy, to bests oneslt” also. 
“to move from place to a place;* whilst the 


BUDGE. 


iv. adj, bullicioso means 


“brisk, active, busy.’ So also Port. bulir, to move, stir, be active; 


ess. 
BUDGE (2), a kind of far. (Ε.,- Ὁ) 
doctors of the Stoic fur ;* Comus, 707; alluding 


ilton has: ‘those 
to the lambskin 


worn by some who took degrees, and still wom at Cambridge by 
bachelors of arts. Halliwell has: ‘dudge, lambskin with the wool 


dressed outwards; often worn on the 
bachelors of arts are still made. See 
Stratt, ii, 102; Thynne’s Debate, p. 
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Cotgrave has: + Agnelin, white budge, white lamb.” Another 


of the word is ‘a 
Halliwell. 


faa bag or sack ind of water-cask;? 
eas are connected by the idea of "skin of an 


animal ;’ which served for bag, a water-skin, or for ornamental 
Purposes. | Budge is a doublet of bog ; and its dimin. is budger, See 
er under Budget, and Bag. 


BUDGET, a leathem bag. (Ε΄. 
Souget), Wint, Tale, v3.20. 
f wood, covered 


C.) Shak. has budget (old edd. 
bougette, a Seah tie coffers or trunk 
also, a little male, pouch, or 


with leather 


ἐνάγει Cot. A dimin. of F. “bouge, a budget, wallet, or ies 


pouch:? i 


cf. O. Fr. boulge (Roquefort).= Lat. bulga, a little 


Sccording to Festus, a word of Gaulish origin (Brachet).= 


See Bag. 


bag, badget. 
Ἔδει, fhe ak of α buftles ἃ pale yellow colour. (F.) 
is a contraction of bufé, or buff, from F. bufle, a buffalo. "* B 
sort of thick tanned leather;’ Kersey. ‘Buff, Buffle, or Buff 
wild beast like an ox;" id, * The tet was applied ‘to the skin of 
the buffalo dressed soft, buff-leather, and then to the colour of the 
Wedgwood. See 


leather so dressed 


gw Buffalo. 
BUFFALO, a kind of wild ox. (Span,=L,=Gk.) The pl. 
dnffollos occurs’in Sir T. Herbert's Travels, ed. 1665, Ρ. 43. 


Ben Jonson, Discoveries, Of the magnitude of any 


isin 
sak wed from Span. bufalo, Spanish being much spoken in 


North America, 


where name buffalo is (incorrectly, Ben | 


given to the bison, (Bat the term was not really new ia 


¢ Tudor Eng. 


French. Cotgrave has: * Buffe, m. the 
x; also, the skin or neck ahs 


stready ad. the form buf, borrowed from the 
‘ne, bugle, or wild 
‘bulfe."}= Lat. bufalus, used by For- 


τ tunatus, ‘a secondary form of bubalus, ‘a buffalo. Gk. BobBanos, a 
buffalo; Polyb. xii. 3, 5.—Gk. Bode, an ox; see 
(2), ἃ foolish fellow. (F.) "Jamieson has ‘buffer, ἃ 
foolish fellow.” ‘The M.E. buffer means ‘a stutterer.’ ‘The tunge 
of bufferes (Lat, balborum] swiftli shal speke and pleynly ᾿ Wycl. 
sash, xxx 4.— ΜῈ. fe, to stummer.—O.F. ber to poll ont 
ot (1, 


the cheeks, ἄς. See Br 
imitative ; to represent indistinct 


Daf The word is, no doubt, partly 


BUFFER (2), a cushion, with springs, sea to deaden concussion. 


(Ὁ Buffer is 


fing. buff'to strike, used by Ben Jonson (see ‘Naves).—O. 


fer, to strike. 
(ἢ), 
esp.a blow on the 


Old 


[τω ane Old Boe Ἢ colaphi 


to paff out the 


a striker; from M.E. διέ, to strike 


See Buffet (1). 
a blow; tostrike, (F.) | MLE. buf bafta blow: 
or face; Wycl. John, xix. 3. Also buffeten, bo- 
Prompt.Pary. p-41,_ Also buf 
es, i. 207.—0.F. bufet, a blow, e5] an he 
bufer, buy 
ived the’ 


lone the cheel 
low, esp-on the 
B. Some have di 


ufe ἢ 
from the Germ, ῥεῖ pop! also, a cuff, thump; but the word is not old 


in German, and 


rman word might have been borrowed from the 


French, No doubt tuft is connected with ῥεῖ, and the latter, at 
least, is onomatopoetic. See Puff. ut the O. F. bufe ma 


be of Celtic 


the f being put for a guttural CE. Bret. ὁδοὶ 


gin; 
a blow, buffet, esp. blow on the cheek; clearly connected with 
Bret. bic, the cheek, DD, The M.E. had a form bobet as well as 


boffet ; cf. * bobet, 


collafa, collafus;? Prompt. Parv. p. 41; ‘Bobet on 


the heed, ccup de poing;” Palsgrave. Now bobet is clearly a dimin. 


of bob, a blow, wit 


the latter ὁ (or δὲ) likewise represents 


with Gael. boc, a 


its related verb bobben, to ‘strike; words in which 
tural, bei connected 
blow, a box, ἃ stroke, prob. ‘with See 


Box, verb. 88. The Celtic words for thet are Bret. jock Welsh 


boch, Corn. bock, 


all closely related to Lat. bueca, the cheek, which 


Fick (i. 151) connects with Lat. buccina, a trampet, and the Skt. 


ἐμὰς, to sound; from the »/ BUK, to puff or 


The original 


idea is thus seen to be that of fof puting with iolence; hence, cheek 
and hence, a blow on the cheek. 
BUFFET (2), « side-board. (F. ),. Used by Pope, Moral Essays 


(Ep. to Boyle), L 153; Sat, ii 
high-standi 


F. * buffet, ἃ court cupboord, or 
cupboord of pisey Cot, 3. 
t it may be con- 
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‘with water,’ ἰς probable, Cf. " Buffer, to puff, or blow hard ; also, to 
spurt, or spout water on,” But the word remains obscure, and the 
various conjectures remain without proof. 

SUFFOON, α jester. (Span.) Holland speaks of * buffoons, 

Peete ‘and gesters;” tr. of Plutareh, p. 487. Pronounced bigon 
Ξ Jonson, Every Man, ii. 3. 8. Span. pan. tafe a jester; equi 

fon, which Cotgrave explains as ‘a buffoon, jester, sycoy 

Span. bufa, 9 ΕΥ̓ we hing at; equiv. to Ital. buffa, a tris 
jest; which is connected with Ital. buffare, to joke, jest ; orig. to puff 
‘ont the cheeks, in allusion to the grimacing of jesters, which was 8 a 

Principal part oftheir business See Buffet αὐ. Der. by 

(1), BUGBEAR, a terrifying spectre. (C.) Fai fx speach 
of children being frightened by* strange bug-beares;’ tr. of Tasso, Gier. 
Lib. bk. xiii. st. 18, Here bug-bear mean: 
a bear, The word bug was used alone, as in 
211, Shak, himself also has ugbear, Troil, iv. 2. 34.—W. wg, ἃ 
hobgoblin, spectre; bwgan, a spectre. Irish puea, an elf, sprite 
(Ghakespeare's Puck), 4 Gael. (and Ira Irish) bocan, a spectre, apparition, 
Pages een te bucea, ἃ hobgoblin, bugbear, scarecrow. 
connected further with Lithuanian some terrific, fright- 
ΓΝ bugstu, vet, to be frightened, baxginti, to frighten (Fick, i. 162) ; 
which Fick further connects with Lat. fuga, flight, fugare, to t to 

Ape Skt. bhsj, to bow, bend, turn aside, cognate,with 
to bend. See Bow (1). And see below. 

BUG (2), an insect. (C.) This is merely a particular application 
of the Tudor-English bug, an apparition, scarecrow, object of terror. 
The word is therefore equivalent to ‘disgusting creature,’ So in 
Welsh we find bwg, bugan, bwci, » hobgobli bogbeas bucai, ἃ 


ot. See above. 
GABOO, « 5 


(see: Buffalo), ‘but etymological if Fe 7 
ΓᾺ Beugler, to bellow).= Lat 
a ballock, young ox (Columella); a dimin, of Lat. bos, cognate with 


BUGLE (2), ἃ kind of omament. (M.H.G.) α. Bugles are 
fine glass pipes, sewn on to a woman's dress by way of ornament. 
fedgwood quotes from Muratori, shewing that some sort of 
oramente called in Low Latin by were wor in the hair by the 
ladies of Piacenza in a.p, 1388.  B. I think there can be little 
doubt that the word is formed, as a diminutive, from the M. H. G. 
boue, or bouck, an armlet, a large ring, a word very extensively used 
in the sense of a ring-shaped omament; the cognate A. 8. bedg, an 
armlet, neck-ornament, ring, omament, and the Teel bay Spiral 
ring, armlet, are the commonest of words in poet  dimin, 
biigel is still used in German, signifying any piece wef rod or metal 
that is bent into a round shape, and even a stirrup. ‘The Icel. bygill 
also means a stirrup; the provincial Eng. bule (contracted from 
bugie) means the handle of a pail, from its curved sha] yA 
bugle means, literally, ‘a small ornament (originally) of ἃ rounded 
Ὁ bee from the verb bow, to bend, O. H. gree bougen, biegen (G. 
beugen), to bend, Icel. buga, beygja, to pend. See Bow (1), to bend. 
The original sense of ‘roundness’ was quite lost sight of, the mere 
sense of ‘ornament’ having superseded it. There is not necessarily 
an allusion to the cylindrical shape of the omament, 

, to construct a house, (Scand.) M. E. bulden, bilden, 
Layamon, 2656; Coventry Mysteries, p. 20; also builden, P. Plow- 
man, B, xii, 288; and belden, P. Plowman, Crede, 706. The earlier 
history of the word is not quite clear; but it is most likely a Scand. 
word, ‘with an excrescent d (lke the d in Boulder, 4. Swed. bylja, 
to build (Ihre), β. Formed from O. Swed. bol, δόϊε, a house, dwelling; 
220, 221. + Dan. bol, a small farm. + Icel. δόί, a farm, abode; 
Bo bjt en abode. B. In the same way it may easily be the case 
, house, abode (Grein, i. 132) is not an 
original word ; but borrowed from Icel. δόϊ, with the addition of an 
excrescent d, The introduction of d after / is a common peculiarity 
of Danish ; thus the Danish for fo fall is falde, and the ‘ish for 
ἃ ball is bold, (The alleged A. 8. byldan, to build, is a fiction; there 
is an Α. 5. byldan, but it means ‘to embold simply formed 
from the adj. beald or bald, i.e. bold, audacious.) O. The I 
bel, Dan. bol, O. Swed. bol, a house, dvwelli is. probably to be re 
ferred back (as Ihre says) to Icel. bia, O. wed. b0, to live, abide, 
dwell; akin to Skt. bhi, to be. Thus to build means ‘to construct a 


pPlace in which to be or dweil’ See Bo. Der. buil-r, bung. 
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4 The Lowland Scotch big, to build, from Icel. byggja, to build, με 


certainly a derivative of Icel. δάα, to dwell. Hence bi-g and ὀείϊ(4} 
only differ in their endings. 

BULB, 2 round root, ὅς, (F..<L.) Not in early use. In 
Holland’s Plutarch, p. §77; and bulbous is in Holland’s Pliny, bk. 
xix. c. 4; vol. ii, p. 13.—F. budbe.— Lat, bulbus, Gk. βολβόε, ἃ bul- 
bous root, an onion. Der. bulb, verb; bulb-ed, bulb-ous. 

BULGE, to swell out. (Scand.) This word, in the sense of ‘to 
swell out,’ is very rare except in modem writers. I can find no early 
instance.’ Yet bulgja, to swell out, pp. bulgin, swollen, occurs in O. 
‘Swedish (Ihre), and in Swed. dialects (Rietz) ; the Icelandic has a pp. 
begins swollen, also angry, from a lost verb; and the root is very 
widely spread. β. The Α. 5. belgan is only used in the metaphorical 
sense, to swell with anger, which is also the case with the Ὁ. H.G. 
pilgen Μ. HG. bélgen; and again we find an O. H.G. pp. kipolgan, 
inflamed with anger, which must originally have meant ‘swollen. 
So we have Goth. ufbauljan, to puff up. Again, cf. Gael. bulgach, 
protuberant; obs. Gael. bolg, to swell out, extend, ἃς. γ. ΑἹ] these 
examples point to an early base BHALGH, to swell, Fick, ii. 422. 
Der. The derivatives from bhalgh*, to swell, are very numerous, viz. 
ball, boil (a pustule), bowl, bilge, billow, belly, bag, bolled (swollen), 
bole (Of a tree), bulk, ὅς, ἃ We commonly find bulge in Eliza- 
bethan English used in the sense of ‘to leak,’ said of a ship; this is 
but another spelling of bilge, q. ¥. 

BULK (1), magnitude, size. (Scand.) Μ. Ε. bolle, a heap, 
Prompt. Parv. p. 43.—Icel. biidki, a heap; biilkast, to be bulky. 
Dan. bulk, a lump, clod; bulket, lumpy. "f.'Swed. dial. bulk, a kno’, 
bunch; byltkug, bunchy, protuberant (Rietz); O. Swed. balk, a heay 
(Ihre). B. The Swed, dial. words are connected with Swed, dial 


JULK (3), a stall of a shop, a projecting frame for the display of 
. (Scand.) In Shak. Cori 1, 226 Oth, v. 1,1." Hallivell 
: * Bulk, the stall of a shop;’ with references. He also notes 
that the Lincolnshire bulkar means (1) a beam; and (2) the front of 
a butcher's shop where meat is laid. The native E. word balk το 
ally means a rafter, and does not give the right vowel. The change 
of vowel shews that the word is Scandinavian, as also may be in- 
ferred from its being a Lincolnshire word. = Icel. bdlkr, a beam, rafter; 
but also, α partition, [The Icel. d is like E. ow in cow.) Florio 
translates the Ital, balco or balcone (from a like source) as ‘the bulk 
or stall of a shop.” See Bulk-] and Balcony. 

BULE- ,, a partition in a ship made with boards, forming 
apartments. (Scand.) A nautical term. Had it been of native 
origin, the form would have been ball-head, from balk, a beam. The 
change of vowel points to the Icel. bdlkr, a balk, beam, also a parti- 
tion, the Icel. ὦ being sounded like ow in cow. Moreover, the E. balk 
means ‘a beam, a rafter;’ the Icel. bd/kr, and Swed. balk, also mean 
ion,’ See further under Balk ; and see Bulk (3). 

(1), ἃ male bovine quadruped. (Ε) Μ.Ὲ. bole, bolle, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2141; δια, Ormulum, 990. Not found in A.S., 
though occurring in the Ormulum and in Layamon; yet the dimin. 
bulluca, a bull-ock, little bull, really occurs (Bosworth). +O. Du. 
bolle, a bull (Kilian); Du. bul. 4 Icel. boli, a bull; bawa, a cow. ἐν: 
Russian vol’, a bull. B. From Α. 5. bellan, to bellow. See Bellow. 
Der. bull-dog, bull-finch, &c.; dimin, bull-ock. 

BULL (3), a papal edict. (L.)_Inearly use. M.E. bulle, a pay 
bull ; P. Plowman, B. prol. 69; Rob. of Glouc. p. 473.—Lat. bulla, 
a stud, a knob; later, a leaden seal, such as was affixed to an edict ; 
hence ‘the name was transferred to the edict itself, Irish boll, a 
bubble on water; the boss of a shield. Der. From the same source: 

ull-et, ᾳ. ν., bull-et-in, q. v.; bull-ion, q.v. J The use of bull inthe 
sense of ‘ blunder’ is due to ἃ contemptuous allusion to papal edicts. 

BULLACE, wild plum. (Celtic.) Bacon has the pl. bullises; 
Essay on Gardens. ‘ Bolas frute, pepulum ;’ and ‘ Bolas tre, pepu- 
Jus;* Prompt. Parv. p. 42. " Pepulus, a bolaster;* Ort. Voc., qu. in 
Way's note; id.—Gael. bulaistear, a bullace, sloe. Irish a 
ie. 


BUMBOAT. 


bolaster was first tumed into bolas-tre (bullace-tree), as in the Prompt. 
Pary., and then the re was dropped. 

BULLET, a ball for a gun. (F.—L.) In Shak. K. John, ii, 227, 
412.—F. boulet, ‘a bull Cot. A dimin. of F. boule, a ball. Lat. 
bulla, a stad, knob; a bubble. See Bull (2). 

BULLETIN, a brief public announcement, (F.,—Ital.,—L. 
Burke speaks of ‘the pithy and sententious brevity of these bulletins;” 
Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs (R.)=F, bulletin, ‘a bill, 
ticket, a billet in a lottery;’ Cot.=Ital. bulletino, a safe conduct, 
pass, ticket. Formed, by the dimin. suffix -ino, from bulletta, a pass- 
port, a lottery-ticket; which again is formed, by the dimin, suffix 
setta, from bulla, a seal, a pope's letter.—Lat. bulla, a seal; later, 2 
pope's letter. See Bull (2). 

TON, a stud, a boss; uncoined metal. (F..=L.) Skelton 
has bullyon, a boss, a stud; Garlande of Laurell, 1165; see Dyce's 
note. =F. bouillon, a ; also, according to Cotgrave, ‘a studde, 
any great-headed, or studded, nails.’= Low Lat. bullionem, acc. of 
bullio, a mass of gold or silver; also written bulliona, = Low Lat. bull- 
are, to stamp, or mark with a seal.—Low Lat. bulla, a seal; Lat. 
bulla, the head of a nail,a stud. [In the sense of ‘boiling’ or ‘soup,’ 
the Ε΄ bouillon is from Lat. bullire, to boil, from the same Lat. balla, 
in the sense of a bubble] 4 Mr. Wedgwood shews that the 
Ὁ. Ε. bullione (Stat. 9 Edw. III, st. 2. c. 14) meant the mint itself, 
not the uncoined metal, which is only a secondary meaning. Thi 
explains the connection with the Lat. bulla, a seal, at once. See 
Blount's Nomolexicon. B. The mod. F. word is dillon; which 
Littré derives from F. bille, a log; see Billet (2). 

BULLY, a noisy rough fellow; to bluster.:(O. Low G.) Shak. 
has bully for ‘a brisk dashing fellow ;’ Merry Wives, i. 3.6, τι, &c. 5 
Schmidt. Also bully-rook in a similar sense, Merry Wives, i. 3. 23 
ii. 1.200, Με. Wedgwood cites ‘ Platt-Deutsch bullerjaan (bully 


| John), buller-bak, buller-brook, a noisy blastering fellow, from the last 


of which is doubtless our bully-rook τ᾿ see Bremen Worterb. i. 159. 
‘These words correspond to Du, bulderaar, a blusterer, bulderbas, ἃ 
fellow, bulderen, to blaster, rage, roar, bulderig, boisterous, blustering 
(all with excrescent d, asin Boulder, q.v.). Cf Ο. Du. bollaer, ἃ 
tattler, bollen, to tattle; bolle, a bull. + Swed. buller, noise, elamour, 
bullra, to make ἃ noise, bullerbas, a noisy person, bullersam, noisy. 
. From Du, bal, a bull ; ἃ rough unsocial man, + Swed. bulla, αὶ 

‘rom the notion of bellowing. See Bull, Bellow. 

BULWARK, a rampart. (Scand.) In Shak. Hamlet, ii. 4. 38.— 
Dan. bulvark, a bulwark; Swed. bolverk. 4 Du. bolwerk. 4 G. Bollwerk. 
Corrupted in F. to boulevarde, from the Du. or G. form. Kilian 
explains bo-wereh or Moek-werek by propognacalum, agger, vallum;" 


shewing that bol is equivalent to block, i.e. a log of wood. [1 regard 
the word as Scandingvian, because th languages explain the word 
at once; the Du. bol is not commonly used for ‘log,’ nor is G. bake 
anything more than ‘a board, plank.’] β. From Dan. bud, a stem, 


stomp, fog of a tree; verk, work. + Icel. bulr, bolr, the bole or trunk 
of a tree; bola, to fell trees. Ὑ. Thus the word stands for bole-work, 
and means a fort made of the stumps of felled trees. 

BUM, buttocks. (E.) Used by Mids, Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 63. A 
mere contraction of bottom, In like manner, the ing O. 
Friesic boden is contracted in North Friesic into 66m; Richtofen. 

BUM-BAILIFF, an upder bailiff. In Shak. Twelfth Nt. iii. 
194. Blackstone (bk. i. c. 9) says it is a corruption of bound-baili 
which seems to be a guess only. The etymol is disput 

Todd quotes from a Tract at the end of Falke's Defence of the 

lish translations of the Bible, 1583, p. 33: ‘These quarrels . . are 
more meet for the bwm-courts than for the schools of divinity. In 
this saying, if the term of bumcourts seem too light, I yield unto the 
censure of grave and godly men.’ He also quotes he expression 
‘constables, tithing-men, bailiffs, bumme or shoulder-m: * from 
Gayton’s Notes on Don Quixote, bk. ji.c. 2. He accordingly suggests 


that the term arose from the bailiff or purser catching ἃ man ‘by 

the hinder part of his ν᾽ and he is probably right. γι Mr. 

‘Wedgwood derives it from the verb ‘bum, to dun’ in Halliwell; but 
word bumbailiff itself. 


this may be a familiar contraction of the 

BUMBLE-BEE, a bee that bums (O.LowG.) ‘The verb 
bumble is a frequentative of boom.=O. Du. bommelen, to buzz, hum 
(Oudemans) ; Bremen 


BUMP. 


ves bor or banne with the sense of box, chest, cask 

ch of a ship. Ο. Du. bonne also means a bung, now spelt bom in 

Dutch, thus exhibiting the very change from n to m which is required, 
Besides, the sound πὸ soon becomes mb. 

BUMP (1), to thump, beat; 2 blow, bunch, knob. (C.) Shak. 
has bump, 2. knob, Rom. i. 3. 53.—W. pump, a round mass, a lump; 
pempio, to thump, bang.4-Com. bom, bum, a blow. + Irish beum, ἃ 
stroke; also, to cut, 


it.’ Allied to Bunch, 4. 
(2), to make a noise like a bittern. (C.)_‘ And as a bittour 
dumps within a reed;’ Dryden, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 194; where 
Chsocer has bumileth, C.T. 6544.—W. bwenp, a hollow sound; 
dderyn y bwmp, a bittern; cf. Gael. buabhall, a trumpet, Irish bubhal, 
ahom, The same root appears again in Lat. bombus, Gk, βόμβοε, ἃ 
δι ing, buzzing. The word is clearly imitative. See Boom (1). 
a drinking-vessel. (F.) Dryden bas bumpers in his 
translation of avenal ¢ ‘odd’s Johnson). Tab word ‘appears ia 
English just as the older bombard, a drinking-vessel (Tempest, ji. 2. 21), 
disay x Hence the fair conclusion that it isa corruption of it, 
For the etymology, see Bombard. J A fancied connection with 
dump, a swelling, has not only influenced the form of the word, but 
added the notion of fulness, so that a bumper generally means, at 


present, ‘a glass filled to the brim.’ 

'BUMPEAN, « thick-headed fellow. (Dutch?) Used by Dryden, 
who talks of ‘the country bumphin’ Juvenal, Sat. 8... a95, Τὰς 
index to Cotgrave says that the F, for bumbin is chicambault ; and 
Cot. has: *Chicambauls, τα. The lufie-block, a long and thick piece 
of wood, whereunto the fore-saile and sprit-saile are fastened, when 
a ship goes by the wind.’ I think it clear that bumbin (then pro- 
pounced nearly as boombin) is the dimin. of boom, formed by adding 
to boom (a Dutch word) the Dutch dimin. ending -ken; so that the 
word signifies ‘a small boom,’ or *Inff-block;’ and metaphorically, a 
Mockhead,  wooden-pated ‘fellow; perhaps originally ἃ piece of 


nautical The Dutch suffix -ken is hardly used now, but was 
cuce in ose πεῖν, Βαπεϊουϊαεῖν in Brabant; see Ten Kate i. 733 i 
answers exactly to the E. suffix ~tin, which of course took its pl 


BUN, a sort of cake. (F.,—Scand.) Skelton has bun in the sense 
of a kind of loaf given to horses ; ed. Dyce, i, 15. -- Ὁ. prov. F. bugne, 
aname given at Lyons to a kind of fritters (Burguy); =. variation of 


thing prominent. «heap (Ihre): Sw 


᾿ς, ἃ beap.= 


BUNDLE, something bound up, a package. (E.) Μ. Ε, bundal 
(l-spelt bundelle), Prompt. Parv. p. §5.—A.S. byndel, an unauthorised 
form, given by Somner; a dimin., by adding suffix -αἰ, of bund, a 
bundle, a thing bound up; the plural bunda, bundles, occurs as ἃ 
gloss of Lat. rieulos in the MS. in Matt. Bil 50. of Da. 
bonded, a bundle. + G. blindel, a dimin, of bund, a bi , bunch, 
truss. — A. 5. bindan, to bind. See Bind. 

BUNG, a plug for a bole in a cask. (0, ἢ Μ, Ἐ, tunge, Prompt. 
Parv. p. 55. * Bung of a tonne or pype, bondel ;’ Palsgrave. Etym. 
uncertain. Perhaps of Celtic origin. 1. Cf. W. bung, an orifice, 
also a bung; O.Gael. buine, a tap, spigot Trish buinne, a tap, 
spout; also, atorrent. 2. Again, we find an O. Du. bonne, a bung, 
stopple, for which Ondemans gives two quotations; hence mod, Du. 
Jom, a bung. 8. Yet again, we find the F. bonde, of which Pals- 

we has the dimin. bonddl, cited above. Cotgrave explains bonde 

τὰ bung or stopple; also, a sluice, a floodgate.’ This F. bonde is 
derived by Diez from Suabian G. bunte, supposed to be a corruption 
of O. Η. G. spant, whence the mod. G. spund, a bung, an orifice, To 
derive it from the O. Du. bonne would be much simpler. 

BoM 


Iso bonne, the P 
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Rich. Pers. Dict., p. 293, we find: ‘Pers, bangalak, of or belonging 
to Bengal; a bungalow.’ From the name Bengal. 

BUNGLE, tomend clumsily. (Scand. Shafe. has bungle, Hen. V, 
ii, 2.115; Sir T. More has bun forks, p. 1089¢. Prob. for 
bongle, and that for bangle, formed from bang by suffix -le, denoting to 
strike often, and hence to patch clumsily |. This is rendered very 
probable by comparison with Swed. dial. bangla, to work ineffectually 
(Rietz). Thre gives an Old Swed. bunga, to strike, and Rietz gives 
bonka and bunka as variants of Swed. dial. banka, to strike, 
Bang. Der. bungi-er. 

BUNION, a painful swelling on the foot. (Ital. ?=F.,=Scand.) 
Not in early use. Rich. quotes bunians from Rowe's Imitations of 
Horace, bk. iii. ode 9; written, perhaps, about s.p. 1700.= Ital. 
bugnone, bugno, any round knob or bunch, a boil or blain.=O.F. 
bugne, bune, buigne, a swelling (Burguy); F. bigne, a bump, knob, 
rising, or swelling after αὶ ΠΣ ΔΊ (Cotgrave).— Icel, bunga, an eleva- 
tion, convexity; bunk, a heap, bunch. See Bunch. β. The prov. 
Eng. bunny, a swelling after a blow, in Forby's East-Anglian Dialect, 
is from the O.F. bugne, See Bun. @ The O. is from 
the Icel. bunga or bunki, ‘The Ital. bugnone appears to have been 
borrowed from the O.F. bugne, with the addition of the Ital. ang- 
mentative suffix -one. 

‘a. wooden case or box, serving for a seat by day and a bed 

by night; one of a series of berths arranged in tiers. (Scand.) A 
nautical term ; and to be compared with the Old Swed. bunke, which 
Thre defines as ‘tabulatum navis, quo ceeli injurise defenduntor a 
vectoribus et mercibus.’ He adds a quotation, viz. ‘Gretter giorde 
sier grof under bynka’=Gretter made for himself a bed under the 
ing or planking [if that be the right rendering of ‘sub tabulato"]. 

‘The ordinary sense of O. Swed. bunte is a pile, a heap, orig. some- 
thing prominent. The mod. Swed. bunte means ἃ flat-bottomed 
bowl; ‘dialectally, a heap, bunch (Rietz). For further details, see 


Bun - 

BUNT, the belly or hollow of a sail; a nautical term. Scand.) 
In Kersey's Dict. α. Wedgwood explains it from Dan. bunds, Swed. 
bunt, a bundle, a bunch; and so Webster. If so, the root is the verb 
. β. δαὶ suspect | it is rather a sailor's corruption fame 
Scandinavian >, from the root which appears in Eng. as 
ΝΣ + bend. ot ps. bugt, 2 bend, hid curves Swed. bugt, ἃ 
bend, flexure; Dan. bug, a belly; bug paa Seil, a nts bug-gaarding, 
ἃ bunt-line ; bug-line, ‘Sowline > bug-spryd, bowsprit ; sugneet ‘to bend; 
de bugnends Seil, the bellying sails or canvas; Swed. buk pa ett segel, 
the bunt of a sail; bugning, flexure. Thus the right word is Swed. 
buk, Dan eG confused with bugne, to bend, and eee a bend, 

BUNTING (1), the name of a bird. (E.?)_M.E. bunting, 
ing; also buntyle, badly written for buntel, * Buntinge, byrde, pratellus;” 
Prompt. Parv. p. 56. ‘A bounting;’ Lyric Poems, ed. right, Ῥ. 

‘Hic pratellus, a buntyle;’ Wright's Vocab. i. 221. Cf, Low- 
Jand Scotch bunélin, a bunting. Origin unknown, 8. The variations 
buntle, bunilin, suggest that the root is a verb bunt, with a frequenta- 
tive buntle, ‘The Μ. Ε. bunten means to push with the head, to poke 
the head forward ; cf. Bret. bounta, bunta, to push, shove. On the 
other hand, we find Lowl. Sc. buntin, short and thick, plump, bunt, 
a rabbit's tail; Welsh buntin, the rump; buntinog, large-buttocked. 
" connection with G. bunt, variegated, is most unlikely. 
ὈΧΤΤΝΩ (2), a thin woollen. stuf, of which ship's flags are 
made, (E.?) 1 can find no quotations, nor can I trace the word's 
history. The suggestion of a connection with High G. bunt, variegated, 
is unlikely, though the word is now found in Dutch as bont, Mr. 
Wedgwood says: ‘To bunt in Somerset is to bolt meal, whence 
bunting, bolting-cloth, the loose open cloth used for sifting four, and 
nerally known as the material of which flags are made.’ 
better to offer; but wish to remark that it is a mere 
guess, founded on these entries in Halliwell: ‘ Bunt, to sift: Somer- 
set ;’ and ' Bunting, sifting flour: West.’ It is not said that bunting 
is “a bolting-cloth.’ The verb bunt, to bolt flour, is M.E. bonten, to 
sift, and occurs in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, Ρ. 93. See above. 

BUOY, a floating piece of wood fastened down. (Du..=L.) It 
occurs in’Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. iii. p. 411. Borrowed, as many 
sea-terms are, from the Dutch. Du. boei, a buoy; also, a shackle, 
fetter,=Low Lat. boia, a fetter, a clog. [*Raynouard, Lex. Rom. ii 
232, quotes “‘jubet compedibus constringl, quos rustica lingua 
yocat.” Plautus has it ina pun, Capt. iv. 2. 109, “", . Boius est ; boiam 

jote to Vie de Seint Auban, 1. 680, ed. Atkinson ; q.v.] = Lat. 
boia, pl. a collar for the neck, orig. made of leather. . Perhaps from 
Gk. βόειοε, Béeos, made of ox-hide; from Gk. Bois, an ox. See Beef. 
A buoy is so called because chained to its place, like a clog chained 
to ἃ prisoner’s leg. Cf. In presoune, fetterit with boyis, sittand ;* 
Barbour's Bruce, ed. Skeat, x. 766. Der. buoy-ant, . 
BUR, OCK ; see Burr. 


να Beagal thatched house, (Persy=Hengalee.) Ing BURBOT, α fish of the geuts Zola, (Fu=I,) It has ‘on the 
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nose two small beards, and another on the chin;' Webster.—F. 
barbote, a burbot.—Lat. barba, a beard. See Barbel. 

BURDEN (1), BURTHEN, a load carried.(E.)_M.E. birbene, 
Havelok, 807.—A.S, byrSen, a load (Grein). 4 Icel, byrdr, byrdi. 
Swed. b&rda,-4- Dan. byrde. 4 Goth. baurthei. +O. H.G. burdi, burdi 
M.H.G. and G. birde. + Gk. φόρτον, a burden. Cf. Skt. bhri, to 
Dear, carry.=4/ BHAR, to bear. See Bear. Der. burden-some, 

BURDEN (2), the refrain of a song. (F.,.<Low Lat.) The same 
word as bourdon, the drone of a bagpipe or the bass in music. Μ. Ε. 
burdoun, Chaucer, Prol. 674.—F. bowrdon, ‘a drone or dorre- 
also, the humming or buzzing of bees; also, the drone of a bagpipe 
Cot. = Low Lat. burdonem, acc. of burdo, a drone or non-working bee, 
which is probably an imitative word, from the buzzing sound made 
by the insect ; bur- being another form of buzz, q.v. The M.E. 
bourdon also means a pilgrim's staff, which is another meaning of the 
Ἑ. bowrdon, The Tow Lat, burda also means @ an ass, mule: @ a 
long organ-pipe. Diez thinks the " organ-pipe’ was so named from 
resembling a staf which he derives Tee as in the sense of 
‘mule. But perhaps the ‘staff’ was itself a pitch-pipe, as might 
easily have been contrived, 

[REAU, an office for business. (F.,=L.) Used by Swift and 
Burke ; see Richardson. =F. bureau, a desk, writing-table, so called 
Decause covered with baize. Cotgrave has: ‘Bureau, a thick and 
course cloth, of a brown russet or darke-mingled colour; also, the 
table that’s within a court of audit or of audience (belike, because it 
is usually covered with a carpet of that cloth); also the court itself.’ 
And see Brachet, who quotes from Boileau, vétw de simple bureau, — 
O.Fr. burel, coarse woollen stuff, russet-coloured, = O.F.buire (F.bure), 
reddish-brown, = Lat. burrs, fiery-red (Fick, ii, 154 ). + Gk. πυῤῥόν, 
flame-coloured.=Gk. rip, fire. See Fire racer has * Borel 
folk,’ i.e, men roughly clad, men of small ss where bore! is 
from the O.F, burdl above. " Der. bureaw-cracy ; see aristocracy. 

BURGANET, BURGONET, a helmet. ὩΣ, See Shak. Ant. 
and Cleop.i. §, 24.—F. bourguignotte, ‘a Burganat, Hufkin, or Spanish 

Murrion” (morion, helmet] ; Cot. So called because first used by 

the Burgundians; ‘cf. " Bourguignon, a Burgonian, one of Burgundy ;' 
Cot. Β. 80, in Spanish, we have borgoiiola, a sort of helmet ; a da 
Burgoio'a, after the Burgundy fashion; » Burgundy wine, 
ἡ. And, in Italian, borgognone, borgornetia, ἃ burganet, helmet. 

SURGEON, a bud; to bud. (F.) Μ. Ε. borioune (printed bor- 
jowne), a bud; Arthur and Merlin, p. 65 (Halliwell Dict.). ‘Gramino, 
to erioune (printed borionne) or kymell ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 276, note 

᾿ς bourgeon, a young bud; Cot. Β, Diez cites a shorter form 
ὦ τ ‘Languedoc boure, a bud, the eye of a shoot; and he supposes 
the word to have been | formed from the M. H. G. buren, O. H.G. 
If so, we are at once led to M.H. 


M. E, burgeys, Chaucer, 
‘burgeis, ἃ citizen,.=Low Lat. 
ing to a city.=Low Lat. burgus, a small fort 
. bure, a fort; cognate with E. borough See 


BUBGHER, a citizen. (E.) In Gascoigne, Fruites of Warre, 
τὲ 14. Formed by adding -er to burgh =borougk. See Borough. 
BURGLAR, a housebreaker, thief. (F.,=L- berry misuses 
burglary, ‘Much’ Ado, i iv. 2. 52. Flori [ed. 1680, not in ed. 1611] 
ts Ital. granci yy‘ rogui ing, beggars, bourglairs’ (Wedg- 
». "Burgi is a is an aie law teen, itis made up of F, bourg, 
town, and some dialectal or corrupted form of O. F. Jeres, a robber, 
Lat. latro. Roquefort has: ‘Lere, leres, lerre, voleur, larron; latro;" 
and see Jaron in Burguy. Hence the Low Lat. burgutatr, a burglar, 
noctumal chiefs commonly shortened to burgator, See Larceny 
ond Bo Boro’ Der. burglar-y, burglar-i-ous, 
COMAST ER. chief magistrate of a town. (Dutch.) 
. Eee of the foreanyae Cities sent one of their burgomasters vnto the 
town of Hague in Holland ;’ Hackluyt, Voyages, i. 157.= Du. burge- 
meester, a burgomaster ; whence it has been corrupted by assimilati 
burge- to burgo-, crude form of Low Lat. burgus, a town (Latini 
form of borough or burgh), whilst meester is spelt in the E. fashion. = 
burg, ἃ borough, cognate with E. borough, 4. v.; and meester, ἃ. 
ie master ( ΤᾺ ἐνταργυνμνν for which see Master. 
TAL, a grave; the act of burying. (E.) M.E. buriel, a grave; 
Treva ii. biriel, a tomb, Wycl. Matt. xxvii But the form 
is corrupt; the older Eng. has buriels, which is a singular, not a 
‘Plural substantive, in spite of its apparent plural form. * Beryels, 
‘sepulchrum;’ Wright's Vocab. i. 178. ‘An buryels, i.e. a tomb; 
Reb. of Glouc, p. 204.-- Α. 5. birgels, a sepulchre; Gen. xxiii 
the commoner for being birgen, Gen, xxiii. 


Ει τὰ 
ormed, by sufix | 


BURROW. 


Pals, from A.S, byrgan, to bury. See Bury.  § Other examples 
of the suffix -els or -else occur in A.S.; e.g. μας, Mtoe Josh. ix. 4; 
rédels or rédelse, a riddle, Numb. xii, 8. 

Borrowed from 


BURIN, an engraver's tool. (F.,=TItal.,=G.) 

ἘΞ burin; & word borrowed from ital, δοτίτο (irachet). Probably 

formed from M. H.G. boren (O.H.G. porén, G. bohren), to bore; 
ate with E, bore. See Bore. 

» to pick knots and loose threads from cloth; in cloth- 
making. (F.,=Low Lat.) ΤῸ burl is to pick off burls or knots in 
cloth, the word being properly a sb. Halliwell has: ‘Burle, a knot, 
or bump; see Topsell's Hist. Beasts, p. 250. Also, to take away 
the knots or impure parts from wool or cloth. “ Desquamare vestes, tO 
burle clothe; Felyot. Cl. Herick’s Work . 
knot in cloth; see Prompt, Parv. p. 56.—Prov. Fr. bouril, bourril, ἃ 
flock or end of thread which disfigures cloth ; cited by Mr. Wedg- 
‘wood as a Languedoc word. F, bourre, expl. by Cotgrave as * flocks, 
or lacks of wool, hair, de. serving ἐο stall adds, balls, and such 
Tike things'= Low Lat. barra a woollen 


2 swage: th that buria is a dimin. from Lat. burra, used by Au- 
‘sonius in the sense of a jest, though the proper sense is rough hair. 
This supposition seems ἐς to explain also the Span. δια, & tassel, tuft, 


‘as compared borra, goat's hair, See . ἄμε: 
Wedgwood cites ‘Gaelic burl, mockery, ridicule, joking;" this 
seems to be a misprint for birt, No doubt some Italian words are 
Celtic; but the Gaelic forms are not much to be depended on in 
elucidating Italian, 

, large, corpulent, huge. (E) _M.E. burli, Perceval, 
‘Antiquee, i. 222; burlicke, Morte 


269; borlic, large, ampl le, Rel 
‘Arthur, ed, Brock, 586." α. Of fing. ongit, though the first part of 
the word does not clearly a ear except by comparison with the 
M.HLG. burlih, purlih, that raises itself, high; from the root 
discussed under ν. β. We thus see that the word is 
formed by adding the A.S. “suffix “lie, like, to the root (probably 


Celtic) which appears in the Gael. and Irish borr, borra, a knob, a 
bunch, grandeur, greatness; whence borrack, a great or haughty proud 
man, and Gael, borrail, sw: , boastful, i baughy, proud; words 
which are the Celtic equivalents of. burly. 
BURN, to set on fire. (E.)_ M.E. 
also brennen Ck shifting of τ), Chauc 
also byrnan, to bum; rein, 
brinnan, in the comp. on-brinnan, il. 3 . Fries, 
Teel. brenna, + Dan, brande. + Swed. brianna. + Goth, Brinnan. ἦν 
0. H.G. prinnan; M.H.G. brinnen; G. brennen. Β. Prob. con- 
nected with Lat. feruere, to glow, and perhaps with furere, to 
See 4/ BHUR, to be active, rage, in Fick, i. 163. “If this be 
case, ase, burn i elated to brew and fervent ‘Der. burn-er. 
a urn (2). 
BURNISE, to polish. (F..=G.) Shak. has burnished, Merch. 
νας ἃ; Μ. Ε, burn in and Grene Knight, ed. Morris, 
ms burned, i iaacer C4 Το 1985.—0. F. burnir, brunir, to embrown, 
to polish; we Rem permdasand (wt sce the E. suffix -ish). =O. F. bru, 
brown. = Μ Ὁ cognate with Α. 8, Brin, brown. 
See Brown. Der. poate 
BURR, BUR, a rough enveloy of the seeds of plants, Ξ in the 
burdock. (E.) ME. burre, tr. by ‘lappa, glis;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 
56; cf. borre, ἃ hoarseness or rou; μα in the th throat, P. Plowman, 
C. ‘xx. 306." In Cockayne’s Α. 5. Leechdoms, iii, 316, we find: 
“Burr, pl. burres, bur, burs, Arctium lappa; Gl. Rawlinson, c. 607 ; 
Gi. Sloane, 5." Apparently an E. word. 4. Swed. borre, a sea-hedge- 
hog, sea- jin; kardborre, a burdock. 4 Dan. borre, burdock. + Ital. 
borra, cow-hair, shearings οἵ cloth, &c.; which, with Low Lat. 
reburrus, rugged, rough, and Lat, burre, refuse, trash, point back to 
ἃ Lat. burrus *, τοῦ Ἢ with which Fick (ii. 17) compares the Gk. 
βέῤῥον, βειρόν, τουξὶ , Tagged, given by Hesychins ‘The. ultimate 
notion seems to be that ef * rough.’ Cf. also Gael. borra, a knob, 
bunch ; borr, to swell ; Irish borr, a knob, hunch, ch, bamp borraim, I 
swell. And cf. F. bourre in Brachet. ‘Der. burr, a roughness ‘in 
the throat, hoarseness ; burdock. Π There is a difficulty in the 
fact that the word begins with ὁ in Latin as well as in Scan linavian. 
‘The original word may have been Celto-Italic, i.e. common to Latin 
and Celtic, and the Scand. words were probably borrowed from the 
Celtic, whilst the Romance words were ἴδοιτο χα from the Latin. 
)W, a shelter for rabbits. (E.) M.E. borwgh, a den, 
cave, lurking. place; ‘Fast byside the dorwgh there the bam was 
inne’=close beside the burrow where the child was; William of 
Paleme,1.g. In the Prompt. Parv. p. 56, we find: " Burwhe, burwth 
[δωτινελ 7] burwe, burrowe, town; burgus.’ Thus burrow is ἃ mere 


BURSAR. 


Β. The provincial 
from the same root. γ. The 
der. from the sb, See Borough. Der. burrow, 


BUBSAR, a purse-keeper, treasurer. (Low Lat.,=Gk.) Wood, 
τὸ δὲς Athena: Oxouienses, says that Hales was °burcar of his college” 
(R)=Low Lat. bursarius, a treasurer. = Low Lat. bursa, a purse, with 
suffix -arius, denoting the agent. Gk. βύρσῃ, ἃ hide, skin; of which 
purses were made. See Purse. Der: bursar-ship. 

BURST, to treak ssunder” break fort (E) ΜΕ. bersten, 
fo burst asunder, Teel 


Plowman, B. vii. 165.—. 


B. The Teutonic stem 
Pere extension of the sem BRAK. the orginal of our beak, See 


Break. 

BURTHEN ; see Burden (1). 

BURY (1), to hide in the ground. (Ε.) Μ. Ε. burye, P. Plowman, 
B.xi, 66.—A.S. byrgan, byrigan, Grein, i. 152; closely related to A.S. 
beorgan, to protect; for which see Borough. Der. buri-al, q.v. 
q It is remarkable that there is another A.S, verb, meaning "to 

taste,’ which also has the double spelling dyrgan and beorgan. 

BURY (2), a town; as in Canterbury. (E.) Ἃ variant of h, 
. due to the iar declension of Α. 8. burk, which changes to 

form byrig in the dat, sing. and nom. and acc. plural. See Borough. 

BUSH (1), a thicket. (Scand.) The word is rather Scand, than 

Ἐν as the Ὁ. F. word was mere! boa F bit); whereas bush is due 

to ἃ F. pron. of the M.E. dusk.) M.E. busch, bush, Chancer, C.T. 

15195 Bah, busk, P. Plowman, B. xi. 336 ; busk, Wi 

819, 3069.— Dan. busk, a bush, shrub. 4 Swed. dusk bush. 4 Du. 


Da. Bos, bunch, Pana Mr. Wedgwood sugges the notion notion 
“tuft;’ perhaps it may ae , connected wit 
Boes. Der. busk-y, bush-i-ness. * 


(Dutch.) Modern, and mechanical.—Du. bus, a box; here the 


equivalent of the E. box, which is similarly used. Lat. buxus, the 
‘See further under Box (1). 


dox-tree. 


bussuda, bussola, a little box.— Low Lat. bussida, κε a form of buxida, the 
ace. case of buxism Gk. wifis, a box. See Box (2). 

BUSK (1), to get oneself ready. (Scand.) M.E. buske, πεῖν, 
P, Plowman, Β, ix. 133.—Icel. bask, to get oneself ready; see 
Cleasby and’ Vigfusson’s Icel. Dict. pp. 87, col. τ, and 88, col. 1; 
Dasent, Bumt Nal, pref. xvi, note, It stands for Briansk, where δία 
is to prepare, and -sk is for sik (cf. G. sich), oneself. The neut. sense 
of δία is to live, dwell, from BHU, tobe.  @ The Gael. busg- 
ainnich, to dress, adorn (old Gael. busg) is merely borrowed from the 
‘Scand. Gaelic has borrowed many other words from the same source. 

BUSK (2), a support for a woman's stays. (F.) Busk now means 
ἃ piece of whalebone or stiffening for the front of a pair of stays; 
bat was originally applied to the whole of the stays. α. Cotgrave 

: ‘Buc, a buske, plated body, or other quilted thing, wome to 
make, or keep, the obdy straight;’ where bue means the trunk of the 
body: see B. He also has: * Bus co buske, oF baste” 
y. Also: * Buste, m. as Buc, or, a bust; the ‘long, small (or sh: 

pointed) and hard quilted belly of a doublet also the whole bull 
or body of a man from his face to his middle; also, a tombe, a sepul- 
chre.’ 8. It is tolerably clear, either that Ἑ. busque is a corruption 
of Ε΄ buste, caused. by an attemy 
here cited from Cotgrave ; or ot 
busque, which is more καὶ leging 


empt to bring it nearer to the F. due 
otherwise, that fuse is α corruption of 


Ee (rics). Cf. also Gael, bus, ot bus, nati ip mt S the 
Giffculty is to account for the introduction into England of a High- 
German word. Most likely, at the time of the reformation, it may 
have happened that some communication with Germany may have 
rather j, than originated, the word. For, in M.E., the form 
«Thus they kit 


is bass. 


. burrow, sheltered, is P 


iss and bass ;’ Calisto and Melibeea, i in Old ὁ 
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Plays, ed. Hazlitt, i. halt basse, a kiss, Court of Love, 1. 797; ‘I 
Palsgrave. This is clearly F. baiser, to kiss ; 


BUSS (2), a ena boat. (F.,=L.) In Rob. of Brune, tr. of 
Langtoft, pp. 149, 153, 158, 109.—O.F, dusse, buse, buce, a sort of 
boat (Burguy). ee De. Du buis, a Wiving.boat, +G. bidse, buise (Fl 

Dict.)] = Low Lat. bussa, a kind of a larger boat ; buscia, a kind 

a boat ; also, a box. B. Merely ἃ variation of the word which 

appears in F. as boite (O. F. boise), and in E. as bow; alluding to the 
of the boat for stowage. See el, Box (2). 

an, the upper part of the human figure. (F.,=Jtal.) Used 

by Cotgrave; see quotations under Busk (2).—F. buste, introduced 

in 16th century from Ital, (Brachet).= Ital. busto, bust, human body, 

stays ; cf. bustino, bodice, corset, slight stays. Low Lat. bustum, the 

trunk of the body, the body without the head. Β. Etym. uncertain. 

Diez connects it with Low Lat. busta, 2 small box, Lat. acc. 
buxida; see Box (2). Compare the E, names chest and trunk. Others 
refer to Low Lat. busta, or busca, a log of wood, O. Fr. busche, F. 
δίελε ; for which see Bush (1). ‘If we take the latter, we can at 
once explain busk (O. F. busgue) as derived from the same Low Lat. 
busca. See Busk (2). 

BUSTARD, a kind of bird. (F..=L.) ‘A bustard, buteo, picus;” 

Levins, 30, 12. Used by Cotgrave, who has: ‘Bistarde, a bustard.’ 
[Sherwood’s Eng. and Fr. Dictionary, appended to Cotgrave, has: 
“A bustard, or bistard, bistard, outarde, houtarde, oustarde, houstarde, 
hostarde;” whence houstarde has been copied into Todd's Johnson as 
boustardef} We thus see that it is a corruption of F. bistard; possi- 
bly due to confusion with buzzard. = Lat is tarda, a slow bird. 
Pliny has: * proximae iis sunt, quas ΠΝ ‘aves tardas appellat, 
Grecia ridas;' Nat. Hist. x. 22. us bistard is for avis-tard, 
with the a dropped ; 80 in Pertnguese tthe bird is called both abetarda 
and betarda, 1¢ mod. Fr. has made avis tarda into. outarde ; cf. ihe 
form oustarde quoted above. ‘Thus Diez, who i is clea ight. 

BUSTLE, to stir about quickly, to scurry. (Scanc Shalt has 
bustle, to be active, Rich. If, i. 1. 152. =Icel. omens bustle, pe 
about in the water; bus, a bustle, ‘Poaching abot said of a fish. A 
shorter form appears in’ the Dan. buse, to bounce, pop ; Swed. busa 
pa en, to rush upon one; Swed. dial. busa, to strike, thrust (Riets). 
B. Halliwell gives the form buslle (with several references); this 
is probably an older form, and may be referred back to Α. 5. 
bysgian, to be busy. In any case, bustle and busy are probably from 
the same ultimate source. See 

BUSBY, active. (E.) ME. bisy, Chaucer, Prol. 321.=A.S.dysig, 
busy, Grein, i. 153; cf. bysgu, labour, bysgian, to employ, fatigue. Ὃν 
Du, bezig, busy, active; bezigheid, business, occupation ; bezigen, to 
use,employ. β. Cf. Skt. bhuranya, to be active; from γῇ BHUR, 
to be mad, whence Lat. furere; Benfey, p.657. _ | The attempt 
to connect busy with F, besoin seems to me futile; but it may yet 
true that the O.Fr. busoignes in the Act of Parliament of 1372, 
quoted by Wedgwood in the phrase that speaks of lawyers ‘ pursuant 

ignes en la Court du Roi,’ suggested the form bisinesse in place of 
the Sider compounds bisihede and bisischipe; see Stratmann, Der. 
busi-ness, busy-body. 

BUT (1), Prep, ‘and conj., except. (E.) M.E. bute, Havelok, 8 
buten, Layamon, 1. 23.—A.S, biitan, conj. except. prep. besides, wit 
out; contr. from besifan, Grein, i, 150. The full form biutan is ΓΝ 
quently found in the Heliand, e.g. in 1. 2188; and even biutan that, 
unless, L 2775. B. Be=by; tian outward, outside; biitan=* by 
the outside,” and so ‘ beyond,’ ‘except.'4-Du. buiten, except. B. The 
form titan is adverbial (prob. once a case of a sb.), formed from tis, 
out.  @ All the uses of but are from the same source; the dis- 
tinction attempted by Home Tooke is quite unfounded. ‘The form 
be for by is also seen in the word be-yond, a word of similar formation. 
See fart Oo, under Out. 

ΔΑ to strike; a but-end; acask. See Butt (1) and Butt (2). 
a slaughterer of animals, (F.) | M.E. bocher, P. 

Poeun B. prol. 218; King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1. 2832.—0. F. 
bocker, originally one who kills he-goats. =O. F. boc (F. bouc), a he- 
goat ; allied to E, buck. See Buck. Der. butcher, verb; butcher-y. 

one who attends to bottles. (F.,—. ME, 


. | boiler, Wychif, Gen. xl. 1, 2; boteler (3 syll.), Chaucer, C. T. 16220. 


Norm. F. butuiller, a butler, Vie de St. Auban, ed. Atkinson, ἢ, 67: 
and see note.=Norm. F. butuille, a bottle.” Sce Bottle. 
, a corrupted word; 4. 

BURT (i), an end thr} to thrust, (F,=M.H. G) 
senses of the Sb. may be referred back to the ver 

spends on bouter (Brachet).] Μ. E. butten, to 
1 2810; Havelok, 1916.—0. F. boter, to push, 
which the Norman form was buter 
M.HLG. bézen, to strike, beat; 
‘Beat. B. Similarly, in the 


sh, strike, Ormulum, 

tt, thrust, strike; of 

He de Saint Auban, 534, 
See 


ati cognate with Δ. 5, 
butt-end, © duplicated form, 


86 BUTT. 


the E. but is from O.F. bot (F. bow), an end. Hall has ‘but of their 


speres;’ Hen. V, an. 10 ; also ‘bui-end of the spere;’ Hen. VIII, an. 6, 
©. In the sense of ‘a butt to shoot at,’ or ‘a rising ground, a knoll,’ 
we have borrowed the F, butte, which’ see in Cotgrave and Brachet. 
ΟἿ F. but, a mark; buter, to strike; from the same root as before. 
BUTT (2), a large barrel, (F.,—-M.H.G.) [Ια Levins, 195. 13. 
Not E. [The A.S. byt or bytte, occurring in the pl. bytta in Matt. 
ix. 17, and the dat. sing. bytte, Psalm, xxii. 7, produced an M. E. bitte 
or i, given under bute in Stratmann cf. Ice, ita,» pal, a smal 
tub, ‘The A.S, butte is a myth.) Our modem word is really French. 
0. F. bowe; F. botte, which Cotgrave explains as ‘ the vessel which 
we call abut’ β. Thus but is merely a doublet of boot, a covering 
for the leg and foot, and the two words were once pronounced mucl 
more nearly alike than they are now. See Boot (1). 
a ed. from chuming, (L.,— 
.) 


‘ER, a substance obtaine milk 

MLE. botere, Wyclif, Gen. xviii, 8.—©A.S. butera, buter 
(Bosworth); a borrowed word.= Lat. bulyrum.=Gk. βούτυρον ; from 
Bov-, for Bois, an ox, and τυρόν, cheese. ‘The similarity of E. 
butter to G. butter ἰδ simply due to the word being borrowed, not 
native. Der. buiter-cup; also butter-fly, q. v. 

BUTTERFLY, an insect. (E.) Α. 5. buttor-fleoge, in ΕἸ τοῖς 
Glossary, ed. Somner, Nomina Insectorum.= Α. 5, ducer, butter; and 
fleoge, a fly. 4: Du. botervlieg. + G. butterfliege, a butterfly; cf. butter 
‘wogel (butter-fowl, i.e. butter-bird), a large white moth. B. It 
has amused many to devise guesses to explain the name. Kilian 
gives an old Du. name of the insect as boter-schijte, shewing that its 
‘excrement was regarded as resembling butter ; and this guess is bet- 
ter than any other in as far as it rests on some evidence. 

BUTTERY, « place for provisions, esp. liquors. (F.) Shak. has 
buttery, Tam. Shrew, Ind. i, τοῦ, Again: ‘ bring your hand to the 
buttery-bar, and let it drink ;? Tw. Night, i. 3.74. [The principal 
thing piven out at the buttery-bar was (and is) beet the buttery-bar is 
ἃ small ledge on the top of the half-door (or buttery-hatch) on which 
to rest tankards. But as bufter was (and is) also kept in butteries, the 
word was easily corrupted into its present form.]__B. It is, how- 
ever, ἃ cormption of M. E. botelerie, i.e. a butlery, or place for bottles. 
In Rob. of Glouc. p. 191, we read that ‘Bedwer the botyler’ (i. 6. 
Bedivere the ‘butled) took some men to serve in ‘the botelery.’ So 
too, we find: ‘Hec botelaria, bo‘elary;’ Wright's Vocab. p. 204.— 
F. bouteillerie, a cxpboord, or table to set bottles on; also, a cup- 
boord or house to keep bottles in;’ Cotgrave.=F. bouteille, a bottle. 
See Bottle. 

BUTTOCK, the rump. (F.; with E. suffix.) Chaucer has but- 
tok, C.T. 3801. It is also spelt bottok, and botok, Wright's Vocabu- 
Jaries, i. 207, 246. It is a dimin. of butt, an end; from O. F. bot, F. 
bout, end, with the E. suffix -ock, properly eg sing diminution, as 
in bull-ock, See Butt (1); also Abut. Mr. Wedgwood’s sug- 
gestion of a connection with the Du. bou, a leg, shoulder, quarter of 
mutton, &c. is easily seen to be wrong; as that is merely a peculiar 
spelling of the word which appears in English as bolt, and there is no 
authority for a form boltock. 

MIN, a small round knob. (F.,.—M.H.G.) M.E. boton, 
P. Plowman, B. xv. 123; corrupted to bothum, a bud, Romaunt of 
the Rose, 1. 1721.—O. F. bofon, a bud, a button ; F. bouton, explained 
by Brachet ‘ that which pushes out, makes knobs on plants; thence, 
by analogy, pieces of wood or metal shaped like buds.’=O. Ε΄ boter, 
to push out; whence E. butt, See Butt (1). Cf. W. bot, a round 
ly ; botwm, a boss, button. 

ἃ support; in architecture. (F.) Bale uses butrasse 
in the sense of a support ; Apology, P. 165. a The word is com- 
monly explained from the F. bouter, to support. Cotgrave has: 
* Boutant, τα. ἃ buttress, or shorepost.’ Thus all etymologists have 
failed to account for the ending “γε  B. The truth is rather that 
buttress is a modification of the O. F. bretesche (bretesque in Cotgrave), 
‘once much in use in various senses connected with fortification; such 
as a stockade, a wooden outwork, a battlement, portal for defence, 
ἄς. This word, being used in the sense of ‘battlement,’ was easily 
corrupted into that of * support ' by referring it to the F. bower, the 
verb to which it was indebted for its present form and meaning. 
B. The above suggestion is fairly proved by a passage in P. Plow- 
man, A. vi. 79, or B. v. δυ8, where the word boterased occurs as a 
past participle, with the sense of ‘ fortified,’ or ‘embattled,’ or * sup- 
ported;’ spoken of a fort. The various readings include the forms 
brutaget, briteschid, and bretaskid, clearly shewing that confusion or 
identity existed between a buttress and a bretesche, The O.F. bre 
tesche appears in Low Latin as brestachia, bretagia, breteschia, &c. 
‘The Provencal form is bertresca, the Italian is bertesea, As to the 
‘etymology of this strange word, Diez wisely gives it up. ‘The G. brett, 
plank, may begin the word ; but the termination remains unknown. 

‘Suxo: healthy ; formerly, good-humoured, gracious; orig. 
obedient. (E.) Shak, has buxom, lively, brisk, Hen. V, iii. 


a7. Ὁ, 
Φ 


CABAL. 


‘Gower has bowom, obedient, C. A. ii. 221. In the.Ancren Riwle, p. 
356, it is spelt buksum.—A.S. biigan, to bow, bend, whence a stem 
bus (for bug); with the sufix om, same, like, as in E. win-womy 

e 


i.e. joy-like, joyous; see March’s Α. 5, Grammar, sect. 229. 
actual word buksum does not appear in 
is common in Early English; and there 
logy. Hence the original sense is ‘ pli igs 
παῖε, flexible, tractable, submissive; ‘similarly formed from buigen, 
to bow, bend. 4 G. biegsam, flexible; from biegen, to bend. See Bow. 

‘to purchase. (E.) Μ. E. buggen, biggen, beyen, &c. The 
older spelling is commonly bugges, as in the Ancren Riwle, p. 362. 

=A.S. bycgan, bicgan, Grein, i 151.4 Goth. bugjan, to buy. B. 
Perhaps cognate with Skt. bhuj, to enjoy, use (=Lat. fungi); from 
“/BHUG, to enjoy. Der. buyer. 

"BUZZ, to hum, (E.) | Shak. has buaz, to hum, Merch. Ven. ifi. 
2, 1823 also buzz, a whisper, K. Lear, i. 4. 348. Sir Τ᾿ More speaks of 
the buzzing of bees; Works, p. 208g. It is a directly imitative word; 
and much the same as the Lowland Sc. birr, to make a whirring 
noise, used by Douglas, and occu f in Burns, Tam Samson's Elegy, 
εἰ. 1. B. Cf. also Sc. ὄγεεν, to hiss like hot iron in water (Douglas's 
Virgil), and bizz, to hiss, Ferguson's Poems, ii. 16. y. The Ital. 
‘buzzicare, to whisper, buzz, hum, was formed independently, but in 
order to imitate the same sound. 

BUZZARD, an inferior kind of falcon. (F.,=L.) _ Spelt bosarde 
in the Romaunt of the Rose, L 4031; also busard, Κ. Alisaunder, 
1. 3047.-- Ἐς ‘busard, a buzzard ;' Cotgrave.=F. buse, a buzzard, 
with tafix -ard; on which see Morris, Hist. Outlines of Eng. Acci- 
dence, sect. 322. B. The F. buse is from Low 

a 


Lat. busiom Lat. bute, 


used by Pliny for ἃ sparrow-hawk. ‘The buzzard still retains 
the old Latin name; the common buzzard is Buteo eulgaris 
BY, beside, near; by means of, &. (E.) M.E. i. A.S. δέ, 


big ; Grein, i.'121, 122. [The form big even appears in composition, 
as in big-teofa, sustenance, something to live by; but the usual form 
in composition is be, as in beset.) 4 O. Fries. and O. Sax. bi. + Du. 
bj. + O.H.G. bi, oh; M.H. G. δέ; G. bei. + Goth, bi, Related to 
Lat. amb-, ambi-, Gk. ἀμφί, Skt. abhi; see Fick,i. 18, Der. dy-name, 


’, & law affecting ἃ township. (Scand.) Usually ridica- 
Jously explained as being derived from the prep. by, as if the law were 
‘a subordinate law ;’ a definition which is actually given in Webster, 
and probably expresses a common mistake, Bacon has: * byl 
or ordinances of corporations ;’ Hen. VII, p. 15 (R), oF ed La ᾿ 
p. 196,110. β. Blount, in his Law Dict., shews that the word 
was formerly written birlaw or burlaw; and Jamieson, 5. v. burlaw, 
shews that ἃ birlaw-court was one in which every proprietor of a free~ 
dom had ἃ vote, and was got up amongst neighbours. ‘Laws of 
burlaw ar maid and determined be consent of neichtbors;' Skene 


The prefix dy in 


wer, 


q 


this word is identical with the sofix -by so common in Eng. place- 
names, cep, in Vorkshive and Lincolnshire, such as Whitby, rimsby, 
Scrooby, Derby. It occars in the Cursor Mundi, ed. Morris, pp. 


1210, 1216. 
BYRE, a cow-house. (Scand.) ΙΕ is Lowland Scotch and North. 
E. Jamieson quotes ‘of bern [bam] or of byre,’ from Gawain and 
Golagros, i. 3. The word, which seems to have troubled etymolo- 
gists, is merely the Scandinavian or Northem doublet of E. bower. 
Cf. Icel. bir, a pantry; Swed. bur, Dan. buur, a cage, esp. for birds ; 
Swed. dial. bur, a house, cottage, pantry, granary (Rietz); Swed. 
dial, (Dalecarlia) bavr, a housemaid’s closet or store-room (Ihre, s. v. 
bur), With these varied uses of the word, it is easy to see that it 
came to be used of a cbw-house; the orig. sense being ‘ habitation,’ 
or ‘chamber.’ The cognate E. bower came to be restricted to the 
sense of a ‘lady's chamber’ in most M.E. writers, See Bower. 


Cc. 


CAB (1), an abbreviation of cabriolet, q.v. (F.) 

CAB (2), a Hebrew measure ; 2 Kings, vi. 25. (Heb.) From Heb. 
φαῦ, the 18th part of an ephah. The lit. sense is ‘hollow’ or ‘ con- 
cave;’ Concise Dict. of the Bible; 5. ν. Weights. Cf, Heb. gdbab, 
to form in the shape of a vault. See Alcove. 

JABAL, a party of conspirators; also, a plot. (F,—<Heb.) Ben 


CABBAGE. 


Jonson uses it in the sense of ‘a secret:’ ‘The 
temple ; a cobal Found ont but lately τ᾽ Staple of News, iii. 1. Bp. 
Ball, vol. i. ser. 3, speaks of the ‘ancient cabala or tradition ; here 
he uses the Hebrew form. Dryden has: ‘When each, by curs'd 
eobals of women, strove To draw th’ indulgent king to partial love ;* 
‘Aurengzebe, i, He also uses caballing, i iri 


Cotgrave. = Heb. gabbdlah, reception, mysterious doctrine re- 
ceived; from the verb gabal, to take or receive in the Piel conjuga- 
fon, ite to adopt a doctrine. 4 The cabinet of 1671 was 
called the cabal, because the initial letters of the names of its mem- 
bers formed the word, viz. Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
Lauderdale ; but the word was in use earlier, and this was a mere 
coincidence. Der. cabal, verb; cabal-ist, a mystic, eabal-ist-ic. 

a ead. (F.,—Ital..—L.) 
fs Pl 


made with rods set in the ground and tied at the top. + Gael. caban, 
a booth, tent, cottage. Irish caban, a cabin, booth, tent. Ἅ4 The 
word was more likely borrowed directly from Weish than taken from 
F. cabane, which is, however, the same word, and ultimately from a 
Celtic source. Der. cabin-et, from the French ; cf. gaberdine. 
(F.,=<L.) In early use, M.E. cable, 
. 1. 573 where the later text has 


‘The Lat. caperemE. have, See 
CABOOSE, the cook’s cabin on board ship. (Dutch.) Some- 
times spelt camboose, which is a more correct form ; the F. form is 
cambioe. Like most sea-terms, it is Dutch. Du. hombuis, a cook's 
room, caboose; or ‘the chimney in a ship, Sewel. β, The etym. 
is not clear; but it seems to be made up of Du, tom, "ἃ porri 
dish’ (Sewel) ; and buis, a pipe, conduit ; so that the lit. sense i 
dish-chimney,’ evidently a jocular term. Ὑ. In other languages, 
the m is lost ; cf. Dan. habys, Swed. dabysa, a caboose. 
CABRIOLET, a one-horse carriage, better known by the abbre- 
viation cab. (F,—L.) Mere French. =F. cabriolet, α cab; dimin. of 
cabriole, a caper, a leap of a goat ; named from the fancied friskiness 
and lightness of the carriage. The older spelling of the word is 
eapricle, used by Montaigne (Brachet).=Ital. capriola, a caper, the 
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‘The hen... ne con but kakelen, the hen can only cackle; Ancren 
Riwle, p. 66. May be claimed as English ; being evidently of 0. Low- 
G. origin. Cf. Du. bakelen, to chatter, gabble. + Swed. kackla, to 
cackle, gaggle. + Dan. kagle. + G. gackein, gakeln, gackern, to cackle, 
le, chatter. Β. The termination -le has a frequentative force. 
is imitative, like gag- in prov. E. gaggle, 
to cackle, and gob- or gab- in gobble, to make a noise like a turkey, 
and gabble. Cf. A 5. ceahhetan, to laugh loudly, Beda, v.12; ὦ, 
ich giggle. From the Teutonic base KAK, to laugh, cackle ; 
Fick, 39. 4 Observe the three lations of this imi 
root, viz. (1) KAK, as in cackle; (2) KIK, as in the nasalised chink in 
chincough, i.e. kink-cough or chink-cough ; and (3) KUK, as in cough, 
and probably in choke; certainly in chuckle. All refer to convulsive 
motions of the throat. 

CACOPHONY, a harsh, disagreeable sound. (Gk.) ‘Cacophonies 
of all kinds ;* Pope, To Swift, April 2, 1733.—Gk. κακοφωνία, a dis- 
agreeable sound.=Gk. κακόφωνομ, harsh.=Gk. κακό-, crude form of 
waxés, bad; and φωνή, sound, voice. Der. cacophonous; from the 
Gk. adj. κακόφωνον directly. 

CAD, a low fellow; short for Cadet, q. v. Cf. Sc. cadie, a boy, a 
low fellow ; used by Burns, Author's Eamest Cry and Prayer, st. 19. 

CADAVEROUS, corpselike. (L.) In Hammond’s Works, vol. 
iv. p. 529. —Lat. cadaverosus, corpse-like. = Lat. cadaver, a. corpse. 
Lat. cadere, to fall, fall asadead man. 4 Similarly, Gk. πτῶμα, 
a corpse, is from the stem πτο-, connected with πίπτειν, to fall. See 
Cadence. 

‘CADDY, 2 small box for holding tea. (Malay.) _‘ The key of 
the caddy ;” Letter from Cowper to Lady Hesketh, Jan. 19, 1793. 
The sense has somewhat changed, and the spelling also. It properly 
means ‘a packet of tea of a certain weight,’ and the better spelling 
is catty. ‘An original pa of tea, less than a half-chest, is 
called in the trade a “box,” “caddy,” or “catty.” This latter is a 
Malay word ; ‘dati, a catty or weight, equal to τὰ 1b. avoirdupoi 
In many dictionaries, catty is described as the Chinese pound ; 


R. W. W., in Notes and Queries, 3 S. x. 323. ΑἹ the same reference 
I myself gave the following information. ‘The following curious 
passage in a lately-published work is worth notice. “The standard 


currency of Borneo is brass guns. This is not a figure of speech, nor 
do I mean small pistols, or blunderbusses, but real cannon, five to ten 
feet long, and heavy in proportion. The metal is estimated at so 
tnch a pie, and articles are bought and sold, and change given, by 
means of this awkward coinage. "The picul contains 100 catties, 

of which weighs about τὰ English pounds. There is one advantage 
about this currency ; it is not easily stolen.”"—F. Boyle, Adventures 
among the Dyaks, p. 100. To the word cafties the author subjoins a 
footnote as follows : “Tea purchased in small quantities is frequently 
enclosed in boxes containing one catty. I offer a diffident suggestion 


leap of a kid.—Ital. caprio, the wild-goat.<Lat. caprum, acc. of | known 


, ἃ goat; cf. Lat. caprea, a kind of wild she-goat. See Caper. 
GAGAO, ihe name of « tree. (Spans=Mexican.) in Blount's 
Gloss., ed.'1674, we find: ‘Chocolate, a kind of compound drink, 
which we have from the Indians; the principal ingredient is a fruit 
called cacao, which is about the bigness of a great black fig. Sce ἃ 
0.” The word cacao is Mexican, 


matio, loud laughter.Lat. cahinnare, to laugh aloud ; an imitative 
Word, ‘The Gk: forms καχάζεν. See Cackle. 
CACK, to go to stool. (1.) ΜΕ. cathen. *Cakken, or , 
eaco;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 58. Found also in Dutch and 
all are borrowed from the Latin, = Lat. cacare, 4+ Gk. κακκᾷν ; which 
is from the sb, niney, dung. | @| An A-S. cach, privy, is given 
‘by Somner ; either he invented it, or it is from Latin or Celtic; there 
is an O. Irish form cace, dung. See Curtius, i. 170. 
CACKLE, to make αὶ noise like a goose. (E.) In early use. 


ENCE, αὶ falling; ἃ fall of the voice. ( ᾿ 
golden cadence of poesy ;’ Shak. L. 1, L, iv. 2.126,” ‘In rime, or 
elles in cadence ;” Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, ii. 114.—F. cadence, ‘a ca- 
dence, a just falling, round going, of words;’ Cot. = Low Lat. cadentia, 
afalling. = Lat. cadere (pres. part. cadens, gen. cadentis), to fall. Skt. 
gad, to fall. Connected with cedere, to give place, give way, depart ; 
Fick, i. 545. Der. from the same source ; cadent, K. Lear, i. 4. 307 5 
cadenza, Il. form of F. endener. Doub 

, & yor son, young milit . 
=L), The eater of an antict and noble family ;" Wood's Athena 
Oxonienses (R.) ‘The cadet of a very ancient family τ’ Tatler, no. 
256 (not 265].—F. cadet, ‘a younger brother among gentlemen;’ & 
Poitou word; Cot. The Prov. form is capdet (Brachet), formed from 
a Low Lat. cafi‘ettum, ἃ neuter form not found, but inferred from the 
Provencal. This Low Lat. cafitettum would mean lit. ‘a little head, 
‘The eldest son was called caput, the ‘head’ of the family, the second 
the capitettum, or ‘lesser head.’=Lat. caput, the head, cognate with 
Ἑ. head, q. ν. Der. cad (a slang word, being a mere abbreviation of 
cadet, like eab from cabriolet) ; cadet-ship. 

CADUCOUS, falling 


ing early, said of leaves or flowers. (L.) Fisher 
even uses the adj. caduke, i.e. transitory; Seven Psalms, Ps. cxliii. 


pt. ii; which is also in an E. version of Palladius on Husbandry, 


88 CHSURA. 


CALIBER. 


bk. xii, st. 20,=Lat. cadueus, easily falling, =Lat. cadere, to fall. See P Richardson. Lat. calcarius, pertaining to lime.=Lat. calc, stem of 
Caden cal, See Calx 


ce. 

‘CZESURA, a pause in a verse. (L.) Mere Latin, = Lat. casura, 

8 pause in averse ; lita cutting off. — Lat. cesus, pp. of cadere, to cut. 
llied to Lat. scindere, to cut, Gk. σχίζειν, to split, Skt. ehhid, to cut, 
E, shed; see Curtius, i, 306.—4/SKID, to cut. - 

CAFTAN, a Turkish garment. (Turk.)= Turk. gaftdn, a dress. 

CAGE, an ‘inclosure for keeping birds and animals. (F.,—L.) In 
early use. ‘Ase untowe ine cage = like_an untrained bird in a 
cage; Ancren Riwle, p. 102.=0.F. cage (F. cage), ἃ cage.—Lat. 
cauea, a hollow place, den, cave, cage for birds. (See the letter- 
changes explained in Brachet ; cf. F. sauge, E, sage, from Lat. saluia.] 
—Lat. cauus, hollow. See Cave; and see Cajole. 

CAIRN; @ pile of stones. (C.) [Ια Scott, Lady of the Lake, c. v. 
51. 14, where it rimes with ‘stern.’ Particularly used of a pile of stones 
raised on the top of a hill, or set up as a landmark; always applied 
by us to a pile raised by artificial means. Of quite modem introduc- 
tion into English, It seems to have come to us from the Gaelic in 
particular; and it is odd that we should have taken it in the form 
cairn, which is that of the genitive case, rather than from the nom. carn, 
B. The form carn (a rock) is common to Gaelic, Irish, Welsh, Manx, 
Comish, and Breton ; the sense is, in general, ‘a pile of stones,’ and it 
as orginally chiefiy used of eile of stones raised over ἃ grave. 
‘The Irish carn also means ‘an ᾿ Cf, Gael. carn, W. carnu, to 


ile up, heap together. See Chert, and Crag. 
FOAL IEE, a mean fellow, wretch. (F,=L), ΙΕ formerly meant 
ive. Μ. Ε. caitif, 


* Caitif to 


seizes cognate with E. have, q.v. Doublet, capéive. 
CAJOLE, to allure, coax, deceive by flattery. (F..=L.) In Bumet, 
Hist. Reformation, an. 1522. =O. F. cageoler, to chatter like a bird in 
acage; Roquefort, Roquefort also gives cageoleur, a chatterer, one 
who amuses by his talk, a deceiver. Thus cageoler also came to 
mean ‘to amuse by idle talking,’ or ‘to flatter.’ ‘Cageoler, to prattle 
or jangle, like a jay in a cage; to babble or prate much, to little 
purpose;’ Cot. A word coined from O.F. cage, a cage. See Cage 
and Gaol. Der. cajol-er, cajol-er-y. Α{1 Some have supposed that 
eajole meant ‘to entice into a cage ;’ which contradicts the evidence. 
CAKE, a small mass of dough baked, &c. (Scand.,=L.) In prov. 
E., cake means ‘a small round loaf;’ see Chaucer, C.T. 4091. In early 
use. Spelt cake in Hali Meidenhad, ed, Cockayne, p. 37, last line. = 
Icel, and Swed. kaka, a cake; found in O, Swedish ; see Ihre. + Dan. 
hoge.-+ Du. hock, a cake, dumpling. 4G. kuchen, a cake, tart. 
B. The change of vowel in the Scandinavian forms, as distinguished 
from the Dutch and German ones, is curious, and must be regarded as 
due to corruption ; the connection between all the forms is otherwi 
clear, The word is not Teutonic ; but merely borrowed from Latin. 
‘We cannot separate G. fucken, a cake, from G. hiiche, cooking, and 
kochen, to cook.’ All from Lat. coguere, to cook ; see Cook. 
CALABASBH, a vessel made of the shell of a dried gourd. (Port. 
or Span.,—Arab.)  ‘ Calabash, a species of cucurbita ;’ Ash's Dict. 
1718. Found in books of travel. Borrowed either from Port. cala~ 
bag, ἃ gourd, pumpion, or the equiv. Span. calabaza, ἃ pumpion, 
calabash ; cf. Span. calabaza vinatera, a bottle-gourd for wine, 
sound of the Port, word comes much the nearer to English. Or we 
may have taken it from the French, who in their tum took it from 
Portuguese. Cotgrave has: ‘ Callabasse, a great gourd ; also, a bottle 
made thereof."]= Arab. gar’ (spelt initial 7 and final ain), a 


gourd, and Ory 5 sense being ‘dried gourd ;’ see Richard- 
son's Arab. Dict. ed. 1829, pp. 1226, 215. Der. calabash-iree, a 
name given to a tree whence dried shells of fruit are 


©. , a great misfortune, (F.,=L.) In Shak. K. John, 
iii, 4. 60. And earlier, in Calvin, Four Godly Sermons, ser. 2.—=F. 
calamité, calamity ; Cot.=Lat. acc. calamitatem, from nom. calamitas, 


a calamity, misfortune. _ B. Origin uncertain; the common suggestion 
of a connection with calamus, a stalk (Ε. haulm) is not satisfactory ; 
cf. rather in-columis, unharmed. Der. ealamit-ous, 

CALASH, ἃ sort of travelling carriage. (F.,—G.,—Slavonic.) 


«From ladies hurried in caleches ;’ Hudibras, c. iii. pt. 23 ed. Bell, ii 
156.=F. calecke, ἃ barouche, carriage.=G. halescke, a calash. B. Of 
Slavonic origin; Brachet gives the Polish kolaska as the source. Cf. 
Rass. foliaska, a calash, carriage ; so called from being furnished with 
wheels; from Russ. holeso, dimin. of holo, a wheel.=4/ ΚΑῚ, to drive; 
see Celority. 8. The same word calask also came to mean (1) the 
hood of a carriage, and (2) hood for a lady’s head, of similar shape. 

CALCAREOUS, like or containing chalk or lime. (L.) Better 
spelt calcarions, 25 ἴα αὶ quotation from Swit 


CALCINE, to reduce to a calx οἱ chalky powder by heat. (F..— 
1.) Chaucer has calcening, C. T. Group ὦ, 771. Better spelt cal- 
cining ; we find calcinacioun in 1. 804 ‘below, (Perhaps from Latin 
directly.] =F. calciner, ‘ to calcinate, burne to dust by fire any metall 
or minerall ;’ Cot. Low Lat. calcinare, to reduce to a calx ; common 
in medieval treatises on alchemy. =Lat. calci-, crude form of calx, 
stone, lime; used in alchemy of the remains of minerals after being 
subjected to great heat. See Calx. Der. calcin-at-ion, from Low 
Lat. pp. calcinatus. 

CALCULATE, to reckon. (L.) In Shak. 2 Hen. VI, iv. 1. 34. 
This is a Latin form, from the Lat. pp. ealeulatus, [The older form 
is the M.E. calewlen; see Chaucer, C. Τὶ 11596;=F. caleuler, to 
reckon.]=Lat. caleulare, to reckon’ by help of small pebbles; pp. 
calculatus.— Lat. calculus, a pebble; dimin. of calx (stem cale-), a 
stone; whence also E. chalk. See Der. calcula-ble, caleulat- 
ion, caleulat-ive, caleulat-or ; also calculus, from the Lat. sb. 

CALDRON, CAULDRON, a large kettle. (F..—L.) M.E. 
caldron; Gower, C. A. ii, 266. But more commonly caudron ; Seven 

ed. Wright, 1. 1231; Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, 
5 .-Ὁ. ΒΕ. caldron, caudron, forms given neither in Burguy nor 
yuefort, but they must have existed. Most likely they were Picard 
forms (the Picard using ¢ instead of the Ile of France ch; Brachet, 
Hist. Gram. Introd. PB 21), the standard Ο. F. forms being chaldron, 
chaudron, as shewn by mod. F. chaudron. The O.F. word caldaru, 
a cauldron, occurs in the very old Glossaire de Cassel; Bartsch, 
Chrestomathie Francaise, col, 2, 1.19. Cf. Ital. calderone, ἃ cauldron. 
Β. The O. F. chaldron is formed by the augmentative suffix -on (Ital. 
-one) from the sb. of which the oldest F. form is caldaru (as above), 
answering to mod. F. chaudiére, ἃ copper.—Lat. caldaria ; the phrase 
μας caldaria, a cauldron, being ‘used by Vitruvius (Brachet) ; cf. Lat. 
caldarium, a cauldron, properly neuter of caldarius, adj., that serves 
for heating; caldaria being the feminine.=Lat. caldus, hot; con- 
tracted form of calidus, hot.—Lat. calere, to be hot. Cf. Skt. ¢rd, 
to boil; Benfey, p. 969; Fick, i. 44. See Caloric, Chaldron. 
_The Span. form calderon gave name to the great Spanish author. 

CALENDAR, an almanac. (L.) In early use; spelt kalender in 
Layamon, i. 308.—Lat. calendarium, an account-book of interest kept 
by money-changers, so called because interest became due on the 
calends (or first day) of each month ; in later times, a calendar.= 
Lat. calenda, sb. pl., a name given to the first day of each month. 
The origin of the name is obscure ; but it is agreed that the verbal 
root is the old verb calare, to call, proclaim, of which a still older 
form must have been calére. It is cognate with Gk. καλεῖν, to call, 
summon. ΚΑΙ, to shout. See Curtius, i171; Fick, 20. 

σ YER, a machine for pressing and smoothing cloth. (F., 
=Gk.) Best known from the occurrence of the word in Cowper's 
John Gilpin, where it is applied to a ‘calender-er,’ or person who 
calenders cloth, and where a more correct form would be calendrer. 
In Bailey's Dict., ed. 1731, vol. ii, I find: ‘To calender, to press, 
smooth, and set a gloss "pen linen, &c.; also the machine itself.” 
B. The word is French. ‘The verb appears in Cotgrave, who has: 
* Calendrer, to sleek, smooth, plane, or polish linnen cloth, &c.’ The 
F. sb. (from which the verb was formed) is calandre. = Low Lat. celen- 
dra, explained in Migne’s edition of Ducange by: ‘instrumentum quo 
poliuntur pani; [French] calandre,’ γ. Thus calandre is a corrup~ 
tion of celandre ; and the Low Lat. celendra is, in its tua, a corruption 
of Lat. eylindrus, a cylinder, roller; the name being given to the 
machine because a roller was contained in it, and (probably later) 
sometimes two rollers in contact.—Gk. κύλινδρον, a cylinder. 
Cylinder. Der. calender, verb ; calendr-er, or calend- 


per, sb. 
see above. (L.) 
CALENTU! 


}, the first day of the month in the Roman calendar; 
In early use, A.S. calend; Grein, i. 154. 
τοῦς madness, (F.,—Span.,—L.) In Mas- 
singer, Fatal Dowry, iii. 1 (Charalois).—F. calenture. Span. calen- 
tura.— Lat. calent-, stem of pr. pt. of calere, to be hot. See 
CALF, the young of the cow, &c. (E.) M.E. half, calf; some- 
times ἀεί, Spelt Aelf in Ancren Riwle, p. 136; the pl. calveren is in 
Maundeville’s Travels, p. 105.—A.S. cealf; pl. cealfas, calfru, or cal- 
feru; Grein, i. 158. + Du, half. $ Ioel. kdlfr. + Swed. half. + Dan. 
λαῖν. + Goth. kalbo. 4+ G.kalb. .. Probably related to Gk. βρέφον, 
an embryo, child, young one, and to Skt. garbha, α Γαῖα, embryo; 
see Benfey, pp. 257, 258; Curtius, i. 81; Fick, i. 312. Ifso, all ae 
from 4 GRABH, to seize, conceive; a Vedic form, ring in 
later Skt. a grah; Benfey, p. 275. Der. calve, q. v. Ὁ Te τοὶ 
of the leg, from Icel. ἀάϊ, seems to be a different word. Cf. Irish 
and Gael. talpa, the calf of the leg. 
C. CALIBRE, the size of the bore of a gun. (F.) 
‘The form calibre is closer tothe French, and perhaps now more usual, 


inbume, Spain, Let. 29, ing Caliber occurs in Reid's Inquiry, c. 6. 5, 19 (R.) Neither form ap- 


CALICO. 


Beats to be ol We also find the spellings ealiver and caliper inf σ, 


ersey’s Dict. ed. 1715.—F. calibre, said to have been ‘intro- 
duced in the 16th century from Ital, calibro;” Brachet. Cotgrave 
has: ‘Calibre, a quality, state, or degree ;’ also: ‘ Qualibre, the bore 
of a gun, or size of the bore, &c. 1] n'est pas de mon qualibre, he is 
not of my quality, ranke, or humour, he is not ἃ fit companion for 
me. B. Of uncertain origin. Diez suggests Lat. gud libra, of what 
wei Με, applied to the bore of a gun as determined by the weight 
consequent size) of the bullet. See Librate. Ὑ. Littré δι 
(oy quite» diferene origin, viz. Arab. kdlib, a form, mould, model; 
cf. Pers, Adlab, a mould from which anything is made; Rich. Dict. 
1110, 1111. Der. calipers, 4. ν.; also caliver, qv. 
|ALICO, cotton-cloth. (East Indian.) Spelt ico in Drayton, 
Edw. IV to Mrs. Shore (R.); spelt callicoe in Robinson Crusoe, ed. 
. W. Clark, 1866, p. 124; pl. callicoes, Spectator, no. 292. Named 
Calicut, on the Malabar coast, whence it was first imported. 
CALIGRAPHY, CALLIGRAPHY, good hand-writing. 
(Gk.) Wood, in his Athenze Oxonienses, uses the word when re- 
ferring to the works of Peter Bales (not Bale, as in Richardson). 
Spelt calligraphy ; Prideaux, Connection, pt. i. b. v. 5. 3.—Gk. καλλι- 
“γραφία, beautiful writing. Gk. καλλι-, a common prefix, ΩΝ 
to and commoner than καλο-, which is the crude form of καλὲ 
titel tars and γράφειν, to write. The Gk. καλόε is cognate ery 
E. hale and whole. For Gk. γράφειν, see Grave, verb. 
CALIF, CALIPH, a title assumed by the successors of Mahomet. 
i i ; ealiffe, Maundeville’s 
Arab, khalifak, lit. 
ri I . Amb, Halefe, to su0- 
22, 8. τ. piles, succeedi iph-ship, caliph-ate. 
of a certain kind. ΟἿ Com 
for measuring the ‘Giameter of Timea ba bodies are called calipers; 
of caliber-compasses, See Caliper in 


igth,’ as distingui: 
3 Curtius, ii. 110, 111, ΟΣ Sie cae to stand 
still, Der. calisthenic, adj. 
IVER, a sort of musket. (F.) In Shak, 1 Hen. IV, iv. 
2.21, The name was given from some peculiarity in the size of the 
bore. It is a mere corruption of caliber, 4. ν. * Caliver or Caliper, 
the bigness, or rather the diameter of a piece of ordinance or any 
other firearms at the bore or mouth ;’ Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715. 
It has no connection with culverin, as suggested by Wedgwood. 
CALK, CAULK, to stop up, the se seams of a ship. (F.,—L.) 


‘The sb. calkers occurs in the A. xk. xxvii. 9; the marg. note 
has: *strengtheners, or stoppers of chinks.’ The M. E. cauken si 
fies ‘to tread;’ P. Plowman, C. xv. 162; xiv. 171. The spelling 


with I was probably adopted to assimilate the word more closely to 
the orig. Lat. —O. F, cawguer, to tread ; also, to tent a wound, i.e. to 
insert a roll of lint in it, to prevent its healing too quickly; Cotgrave. 

Lat.  falears to tread, trample, press Press grapes, tread down, tread i ἀν 
press close. notion in calk is that of forcing in t pressure) 
Lat. calx (stem calc), the heel; cognate wit E foal. 

Trish caleadh, driving, cat  eaileaim, 1 harden, fasten ; colon τς 
drive with a hammer, to caulk; calcain, ἃ caulker. Also Gael, cale, 
to caulk, drive, ram, cram, push violently ; calcaire, a driver, rammer. 

[Hence Lowland Sc. to ca’ a nail, i.e. to drive it in with ἃ hammer.) 
Der. calk-er. 

CALL, to cry aloud. (E.) Μ. Ε. callen, kallen; Havelok, 2897. 
A.S. ceallian, to call, Grein, i, 1585 ‘an older form must have been 
callian, as seen in the compound hilde-calla, a herald, lit. a ‘ware 
caller,’ Grein, ii. 73. + Icel. and Swed. Ralla, to call. 4 Dan. halde, 
to call. + Du. fallen, to talk, chatter. 4. Ο. H.G. challoa, M.H.G. 
fallen, to call, speak loudly, chatter. 8. These words have no 
relation whatever to Gk. καλεῖν (ἃ supposition at once disproved by 
a knowledge of the laws of Aryan sounds), but are allied to Gk. γηρ- 


var, Led , proclaim, Skt. gar, to call, seen in the derivative gri, to 
GAR to call. ‘See Curtis, i. 217; Benfey, p. 270; Fick, 1. 7. 
Der. caller; call-ing, sb., an occupation, that to w! one is called. 


CALLIGRAPHY ; see phy. 


sALLIPERS ; see Calipers. 
CALLISTHENTOS ; sce Calisthenica. 

CALLOUS, hard, indurated. (F.,—L.) Callous occurs in Hol- 
Yan's Pliny, be x. ©. 3r and callasity in the same, bk. xvi. c. 7.— 
“hard, or thick-skinned, by much lat τ᾿ Cot. Lat. 
callosus, hard or thick-skinned, callous. = Lat. callus, callum, hard skin ; 
allere, to have a hard skin. Der. calloe-ity (from Lat. acc. callos- 

itatem, hardness of skin); also callous-ly, callousness. 
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he i i . 3 i 
155. + Be a bald, bare, naked, leafless. 4 Swed. kal. bald, bare. 
+ Ὁ. kakl. + Lat. φαίνει, bald, 4 Skt. khalati, bald-headed ; khaludta, 


bald-headed. © @ The appearance of the J-sound both in Latin 
and Teutonic points to a loss of s.= 4/ SKAR, to shear. 

CALM, tranguil, quiet ; as sb., repose. (F.—Gk.)_M.E. calme, 
Gower, C. A. iil. 230.—F. calme, ‘calm, still;’ Cot. He does not 
give it as a substantive, but in mod, F. itis both adj.andsb. β. The 
Tis no real part of the word, though appearing in Ital., Span., and 
Portuguese; it seems to have been inserted, as Diez suggests, 
the ii inoence of the Lat. calor, heat, the notions of ‘heat’ and ‘ rest" 
being easily brought together. γ. The mod. Provencal chavme 

signifies ot time when the flocks rest;’ cf. Ἐν chémer, formerly 
chewmer, to rest, to be without work; see chémer in Brachet. 
δ. Derived from Low Lat. cauma, the heat of the sun; on which 
Maigne D'Amis remarks, in his edition of Ducange, that it answers 
to the edot caumas or calimas, excessive heat ; a remark which 
shews that Diez is right. = Gk. καῦμα, great heat. Gk. καίειν, to burn; 
from Gk. KAT, to bum, Possibly E. heat is related to the same 
root; Curtius. i178. Der. calmly, » calmness 

CALOMEL, a preparation οἱ . (Gk) Ex in 
Chambers Dict” as the white sublimate οἱ mercury, got by ΓᾺ ap 
plication of heat to a mixture of mercury and corrosive sublimate, 
which is black,’ The sense is ‘a fair product from a black substance ;” 
and the word is coined from καλο-, crude form of Gk. καλός, fair (cog- 
nate with E. bales and ony black, for which see Melancholy. 

CALORIC, the su principle of heat. (L.) A modem 
word; ‘One from the Petes calor he heat, by the addition of the suffix -ic. 
The Ε΄ form is ealorique, and we mhy have borrowed it from them; 
bat it comes tothe same thing, "See Saldsen. Boyt , 

CALORIFIC, wer to heat. le speaks o 

‘calorifick agents ;? Vode vai Ῥ. 594.—Lat. lorie: making 
hot, heating.=Lat. calori-, crade form of calor, heat ; and -fiews, a 

, slander, false accusation. (F,—L.) 


Shak. has 

159 also calumniate, Troil. 1 
ἀσκεῖν, All's Well, i 3-61. =F calorie, ‘a calumnic;” Cot.= Lat. 
calumnia, false accusation. —Lat. cahi, calvere, to deceive. Der. 
calumni-ous, calumni-ourly; also calumniate (from Lat. calvmniatus, 
of salumniar, to slandes); whence calsmaiator, eaemaiation. 


challenge, q.¥. 
τ produce acalf, (Ε) ΜΕ. caluen (u for v); ‘the 
ΒΕ job, xxi. 10.—=M.E. calf, a calf. See Calf. 
4 The AS. ‘form seh ian, ealfian, are unauthenticated, and probably 
inventions of Somner. However, the verb appears in the Du. kalven, 
Dan. halve, Swed. kalfva, G. kalben, to calve; all derivatives from 


the sb. 

CALA, the substance left aftera metal has been subjected to great 
heat. (L.) In Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1716. A word used in the old 
treatises on alchemy; now nearly superseded by the term oxide. 
Merely borrowed from Latin. = Lat. cals, stone, limestone, lime (stem 
cale-) He). + rish carraice, Gael. carraig, ἃ rock; W. careg, stone. ἦν 
Goth. Aallus, a rock, stone; Rom, ix. 33. + Gk. κρόκη, κροκάλη, 
fiint. 4 Skt. garkard, stone, gravel; karkara, hard ; Benfey, pp. 936, 
162. See Curtius, i. 17]. Der. calc-ine, 4. v.; cale-areous, 4. V.5 
cale-ium ; cale-ul-us; cale-ul-ate, q. τ. 

CALYX, the cup of a flower, (L., Gk.) _A botanical term, 
“Calyx, the cup of the flower in aay plants! Kersey Dict. ed. “3715. 
= Lat. calyx, a case or covering, bud, calyx of a flower. κάλυξ, 
a case, covering, calyx ef a flower. + Skt. kalikd, a bud. oe RAR 
to cover, hide, conceal; from which comes, in Engl the word 


| sufi du to the verb facere, to make. Der. calorifc-at-ion 


eaten. Meas εἰ, 


i 
helmet, gu. | This ‘word is used differently from chalice, aes 
though from the same root. 
CAM, a projecting part of a wheel, cog. (Dan.) A technical 


term; flly explained in Webster's Dict, Dut not Celti, as errone- 

stated is some  Caitions = Dan. ion, é comb, ridge; j, hence 

idge on a whe inl, a cog-wheel.  G. kamm, a comb, a 

of a wheel. See Comb. oe" “e 
CAMBRIC, a kind of fine white linen. (Flanders) 15 Shak. 
Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 208, Cotgrave gives: ' Cambray, ou Toile de Cam- 
bray, cambricke.’ A corruption of Cambray, a town in Flanders, 
where it was first made. 

, the name of an animal. (F.,=L.,—Gk,, = Heb.) Spelt 
chamayle in ‘Chaucer, C.T. 9072. The pl. camelis is in King Ali- 
saunder, 854. The M.E. forms are camel, cameil, camail, chamel, 
chamail, &c. e form camel, in the Old Northumbrian glosses of 
8. Mark, i. 6, is directly from Lat. camelus.] =O. F. chamel, camel ; 
Roquefoit.—Lat, comelus.— Gk. κάμηλοι. Heb, Heb, gama. + Arab, jo 

3 Palmer's Pers, Dict., col. 173. Der. camelo-pard, caml-et, 


90 CAMELLIA. 


σ, genus of plants. (Personal name.) ‘The Camellia 
Japonica is sometimes called the ‘Japan rose.’ The name was 

given by Linnzeus (died 1778), in honour of George Joseph Kamel 
ὧν Camella) a Moravian Jesuit, who travelled in Asia and wrote 
a history of plants of the island of Luzon; Encyl. Brit. gth ed. 

‘Gaur, PARD, the giraffe. (L,—Gk.) | Spelt camelopardalis 
and camelopardus in Kerseys Dict σὰς 1715, and in Bailey, vol. il ed. 
1731. shortened to resemble F. ani 1, the giraffe ΡΝ 
ganlopardlir— Che καρῆλο = fe Ok. καμηλο-, crude 
form of pros, a camel ; take a leopard, panther. 
See Camel and Pard. 

, a precious stone, carved in relief, (Ital) The word 
occurs in Darwin's Botanical Garden, P. x (Todd's Johnson. (The 
F. spelling camaieu is sometimes found in Eng. books, and occurs in 
Bailey's Dict. vol. ii. ed. 1731.] = Ital. cammeo, a cameo. Low Lat. 
cammaus, ἃ cameo; also spelt camahutus, whence the F. camaiew, 
B. barn unknown ; see the discussion of it in Diez, 8. v. cammeo; and 

Exymologische Untersuchungen, Berlin, 1863, p. 73. Mahn 

that cammaus is an adj. from camma, a Low Lat. version of 

a Ὁ. camme, which is a form due to G. pronunciation of O.F. game, 
ἃ gem (Lat. gemma), for which Roquefort ves a notation. 

same way camahutus might be due to a form of the same 


the 


F. geme and to Β΄ houte high. But the Span. is camafe. 
°c a box, chamber, ὅς, (L.) Chiefly used as an abbre- 
viation of Lat. camera obscura, i.e, dark chamber, the name of what 


‘was once an optical toy, but now of great service in photography. 
See Chamber, of which itis the orig form. Der. camerated, By. 
Α Lat. form cameratus, formed into chambers; a term in architecture, 
CAMLET, 2 sort of cloth. (F.,—Low Lat.) 80 called because 
originally made of camel's hair, Camler is short for camelot, which 
ck Cogn epoin ας κατα δἰ 6.15. $3-<F. ἐαπμίοι, 
which  Congrave by ‘chamlet, also Lisle grogram.’ 

cloth of camel's hair.—Lat. camelus, a camel. See 


CAMOMILE; see Chamomile. 

CAMP, the ground occupied by an army; the army itself. (Ε΄ 
Common in Shakespeare. Also used as a verb; All's Well, 
143 and in the Bible of 1561, Exod, xix, 2. The proper sense 
field” which is occupied by the army; asin ‘the gate of the comp 


was open;” North's Plutarch, Life of M. Brutus; see Shakespeare's 
Plutarch, ed. Skeat, p 1411 οἵ. Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 8. 33. 
[Perhaps taken from Latin.) =F. camp, ‘a camp; an hoast, 
or army lodged; a field;' Cot.=Lat. campus, a field. + Gk. κῆποεν 
a probably further related to G. hof, a yard, court; 
see Cartes 1835 By Fick, i 519. Der. camp, verb, en-camp-ment, 
camp-estr-al, camp-aign,q.v.  @ It is remarkable that camp in 
Middle-Engiah never has the modem ‘sense, but is only used in the 
sense of ‘fight’ or ‘battle.’ Cf. ‘alle the kene mene [men] of kampe,” 
ice. all the keen fighting-men; Allit. Morte Arthure, 3702; cf. 1. 
3671. And see Layamon,i. 180, 185, 336; ii.162. This is the A.S. 
camp, abate; camp-sted, a battle-ground. Allied words are the Du. 
Dan. and Swed. damp, Icel. kapp, ch kampf, all signifying * batt! 
Notwithstanding the wide spread of the word in this sense, it is cer 


‘a battle.” See also Champion, and 

CAMPAIGN, « large field; cad during which an army 
keeps the field. (F.,=L. "The word occars in Burnet, Hist. of his 
Own Time, an. 1666.=F. campaigne, an open field, given in Cotgrave 


as a variation of campogne, which he explains by ‘a plaine field, 
large plain.’ = Lat. campania, a plain, preserved in the name Campania, 
formerly given to the level country near Naples. = Lat. campus, 8 Sela. 
Camp. Der. campaigner. Shak. uses chamg Id 

champion), K. Lear, i. 1. 65, for * δ large tract of land.’ This i is fom 
the O. F. champagne, the standard form ; the form campagne belongs 

ly to the Picard dialect; see Brachet, Hist. Fr. Gram. p. 21 
Reeth correct statement, which is incorrecily coatradicted in the 
translation of his Dict., eee ‘Low La 
CAMPANIFORM, yw Lat.) 
a term apply'd by herbalists to any flower that is δ saped athe obells elle 
Kersey's Dict. ed. 1715. From Low Lat. campana, a bell; and Lat. 


forma, form. Der. From the same Low Lat. campana are campan-ul-a, 
μος 
Cc. "owing in fields, (L.) | Moder, and rare, 


ed.1731. Formed 


longa {0 to a field, by 


The form campestrian is in Bailey's Dict. vol. i 
from Lat. campers, growing ἴα field ot bel 
adding the suffix -al. = id. 


CANCEL. 

Low Lat. camphora, camphor; to the form of which the mod. E. 
camphor has been assimilated. β, A word of Eastem ori Cf. 

Skt. karpdra, camphor (Benfey, fe 164); Arabic kdfir, camphor, Pal- 
mers Pers Dict col 8... All fom Malay hip, lit, chalk; the 


know) use as a present tense what is reall an old reterite form, 
from which again a second weak preterite is formed, The same pecu- 
liarity is common to all the cognate Teutonic verbs, viz. Du. Auanen, 
to be able; Icel. kuna, to know, to be able; Swed. damna, to know, 
to be able; Dan, kunde, to know, to be able; 0.H.G. chunnan, 
M.H.G. kunnen, G. kinnen, to be able. ©. The word is not the 
same as the word ken, to know, though from the same source ulti- 
mately. The verb to ken is not ‘English (which ingests its place by 
the related form to know) but Scandinavian ; cf. Icel to know, 
Seca. kdnna, Dan. kiende, Du. kennen, G. kennen ; alot of which are 
weak verbs ; whereas can was once strong. See Ken. Ὁ. The past 
tense is Could. Here the / is inserted in modem Faglish by 
blundering, to make it like would and should, in which the 1 is radical. 
The M.E. form is coudé, a dissyllable ; the A.S. form is εὐδε. The 
long ὦ is due to loss of n; cite stands for cunSe (pronounced 
hoonthé, with 00 like 00 in tooth, and ¢h as in breathe). The loss of the 
nm has obscured the relation to can. The » reappears in Οἱ 
where the past tense is kuntha; cf. Du. donde, 1 could; Icel. kunna 
(for aad dnd, by esi assimilation) ; Swed. and Dan. kunde; O. H.G. dunda, 
ence it appears that the English alone has lost the πὶ 
x The ‘past participle is Couth. This is only preserved, in mod. 
Eng. «jo the form uncouth, 1 Of which the cag sense was ‘ unknown.’ 
e form is cut, standing for curd, the » being preserved in 
the Goth. duenshs, known. ‘See Uncouth. F. The Toot of this 
verb is the same as that.of E, hen (Icel. henna) and of E. know, Lat. 
ir es iat and Gk. γεγνώσκειν, which are extended forms 
git we form of the root is GAN or GA; Fick, i.67. See 


ὌΑΝ᾽ ae Emre MLE. canne, ‘There weren 
sett sixe stonun canaes;* Wyclif, John, ii. δ. -- Α. 85, canna, canne, as 
a gloss to Lat. crater; Alf, Gloss. ed. Somner, p. 60, + Du. hax, a 
pot, mug. + Icel. kanna, a can, tankard, mug; also, a measure. ure 

‘Swed. dana, a tankard ; a measure of about 3 quarts. 4 Dan. sande, 

8 can, tankard, mug. +0. Ἢ, Ὁ. channa, ΜΗ G. Ὁ. and G. anne, ἃ 
can, tankard, mug, jug, ροί. @ It thus appears like a true Teu- 
tonic word. Some ik that it was borrowed from Lat. canna, 
Gk. κάννη, a reed; whence the notion of measuring. If so, it must 
have been borrowed at a very early period. The Low Lat. forms 
cana, canna, a vessel or measure for Tiquis, do not really help us much 
towards deciding this question. 

(AL, a conduit for water. (F.,=L.) _ ‘The walls, the woods, 
ast ine atan ly ;' Pope, Rape of the Lock, iii. 100.—F. canal, 
4 8 channell, ke |, furrow, gutter ;" Cot.= Lat. canalis, a channel, 
trench, canal, conduit ; also, a splint, reed-pipe. β. The first ais 
short, which will not admit of the old favourite derivation from canna, 
a reed ; besides which, a furrow bears small resemblance to a reed. 
The original sense was ‘a cutting,’ from 4 SKAN, longer form of 
af SKA, to cut. Cf. Skt. khan, to dig, pierce ; Hhani, a mine, See 
Fick, i, 802. The sense of ‘reed-pipe’ for canalis may have been 


merely due to popular etymol 4 Perhaps the accent on the 
latter syllable δ Ἐ was Teally dee ba a familiarity with Du. kanaal, 


itself borrowed from French. See al 
CANARY, a bird; a wine ‘bance (Canary Islands.) The 
ance is mentioned, in Shak. All's Well i 1-175 το i the wine 
jerry Wives, iii. 2. 89. Gascoigne speaks of “ Canara birds 

aint of Poilomene, I 33; All are named from the Canaz oF 
ΠΕ Islands, These take their name from Canaria, which is the 
largest island of the group. ‘ Grand Canary is almost as broad as 
long, the diameter being about fifty miles; Sir Τ᾿ Herbert, Travels, 


166: 
=| oak to obliterate. (F.,—L.) Originally, to obliterate a 
deed by drawing lines over it in the form of lattice-work (Lat. canc~ 
alli); afterwards, to obliterate in any way. Spelt cancell in the 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 632 (R.) =F. ‘canceler,*to cancel, cross, 
1} gazes’ Cot.<Law Lat. cancellare, to draw lines across a deed. = Lat. 


CANCER. CANT. 91 

%, ἢ 
concellus, a grating; gen. in pl. cancelli, railings, lattice-work ; dimin. | the cannibal: had appetites lil @ dog ; of. Span. canino, canine, vora- 
Of enc a cube aly sommes seed in te pr earns tosigy | dow, πετῶν. as the ποτὰ fond was mean ia Engin ας 


States oe See Cancer. Der. cancell-ated, marked witl 

cross-lines, from Lat. at PP: eancellatus ; from the same source, chancel, 
Iso cancer, canker, &c. 

tumour. (L.) 


‘The tumour was 


named from the notion of ‘eating’ into the flesh. Cancer occurs as | 


the name of a zodiacal sign in Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 644.— Lat. 
cancer, a crab; gen. cancri. Gk, καρκίνου, ἃ crab. + Skt. karkata, 
Jarkataka, a crab ; also the sign Cancer of the zodiac. β. So named 
from its hard sheil; ef. Skt. farkora, hard. Der. cancerous, caneri- 


CANDID, lit. white fair; sincere. (F.,<L.) Dryden uses 
candid to mean ‘ white ;’ tr. of Ovid, Metam, xv. 1. 60. Camden has 
candidly ; Elizabeth, an. 1598 (R.) | Shak. has andi for candi- 
dates Titus Andron. i. 185. Ben Jonson bas candor, Epigram 123. 


candide, “white, iis, bright, Srient, &c.; also, upright, sincere, 
i τ᾽ Cot.= Lat. candidus, lit. shining, bright. = Lat. candére, 
to shine, be bright. — Lat. candére *, "to set on fire, only in ac-cendere, 


incendere.4-Skt. chand, to shine. 4/SKAND, to shine. Der. candid- 
ate,q. V.; candour, lit. brightness, from F. eaxdeur, which from Lat. 
condi, ‘acc. case of candor, brightness; also candid-ly, candid-ness, 

From Lat. candere we also have candle, incense, incendiary, which see. 

CANDIDATE, one who offers himself to be elected to an office. 
(12) Shak. has: ' Be candidatus then and put it on;’ Titus, i. 185; 

where the allusion is to the white robe worn by a candidate for office 

the Romans, = Lat. candidatus, white-robed ; a candidate for 
‘an office. = Lat. candidus, white. See Candid. 

CANDLE, a kind of artificial light. (L.) In very early use. 
ALS. candel, a candle, Grein, i, 155. Lat. candela, a candle, taper. = 
Lat. candére, to glow.=Lat. candére *, to set on fire; see farther 
under Candid. Der. Candle-mas, with which cf. Christmas, 


candlestich (Trevisn, 1 223); candelabra, a Lat. word, from Lat, 
candela ; also chandel-ier, 4,ν. ; chandl-er, q. v.; cannel-coal, 
CANDOUE, 3 see under Candid. 

crystallised st 


ve 


Ὁ ay ἃ ναὸ, to sugar, to exystalise, 

it is generally'a verb. Shak. 

h ver ha, πριν Hamlet, iit. δ: 

‘emp. ii. 1. 279. The verb is, apparently, the original in Englis 

=F. se candir, ‘to candie, or grow candide, as sugar afer foyl: | dra 

ing; Cotgrave. [Here Cot reshoald rather have written candied 
there is no connection ΝΕ 


.) M.E. cane, canne. 
e, p. 189; see also pp. 190, 199. 
. 1, 191. ἘΞ canne, a cane. = Lat, canna, 
κάννη, ἃ cane, reed. β. Pethape cane 
is an Oriental word ultimately ; cf, Heb. φάπελ, a reed; Arab. gand¢, 
a cane; Richardson's Dict. p.1148. If so, the Lat. and Gk. words 
are both borrowed ones, ᾿ Der. me, verb; caw, Milton, PL. i 
439; camister, q. ¥. ; al60 cann-on, q. ¥.3 canon, qv. 
pertaining toa dog. (1) In the Spectator, no, 209. 
= Lat, caninus, canine. Lat. canis, a dog; cognate with E. hound, 
See Ho and Cynic. box, often κι 
ἃ case, or box, often of tin. (L.,=Gk.) Originally, 
a‘ieakot made of seed or cot Spelt canaisters in Dryden's Virgil, 
bk. i. 981, to translate * Cereremque canistris Expediunt ;’ Ain. i. 701. 
= Lat. canistrum, a basket made of twisted reed. —Gk. κάναστρον, ἃ 
wickerbasket; properly, a basket of reed.=Gk. κάνη, rarer form 
of κάννα, α reed, cane. See Cane. 
Something that corrodes. (L.) _ * Canker, sekeness, 
concer τ᾿ Prompt. Parv. p. 60; it occurs very early, in Ancren Riwle, 
330, where itis spelt canere. Lat. ance, αν grab, a cancer. See 
Gator, - Der. canter-ous, cankerworm (A. 

CANNEL COAT. 2 coal that buns’ bij tly. (L. and E.) 
Modem. Provincial Eng. canacl, a candle, and coal, °Cenle, ἃ 
candle ; , OF kennle-coal, 30 called because it bums without 
smoke like a candle;" F. K. Robinson, Whitby Glossary. 

C. one who eats human-fiesh. (Span.,— W. Indian.) 
A corrupt form; it should rather be caribal. “The Caribes I leaned 
to δε menreates or canals, and enemies to the islanders of 
Trinidad ;* Hackta , vol. iii. p. 576 (R.) 5 a passage imi- 
tated Robinson πίνων ise ee W. μῆς, 1866, p. 116. See Shak. 

Oth. i. 3. 143-—Span. canibal, Jeni savage; a corruption of 
Goribal, ἃ Carib, the form used by Columbus; see Trench, Study of 
Words. 8. This word being ill understood, the spelling was 


changed to canibal to give a sort of sense, from the notion that | 


second m was introduced to make the first vowel short, either o 
to accent, or from some notion that it ought to be ξγδυμο ἡ 
©. The word Canibal occurs in the following quotation from Herrera’s 
Descripcion de las Indias Occidentales, vol. i. p. 11. col. 1, given in 
Todd’s Johnson, ‘Las Islas qui estan desde la Isla de San Juan de 
Porto rico al oriente de ella, para la costa de Tierra-Firme, se 
Mamaron los Canibales los muchos Caribes, comedores de carne 
humana, que truvo en ellas, i segun se interpreta en su lengua Canibal, 
quiere decir “ hombre valiente,” jue por tales eran tenidos de los 
otros Indios.’ 1. ς. “ἴδε islands next to the island of San Juan 
de Porto-rico [now called Porto Rico. ἀπῇ to the East of it, and extendis 
towards the coast of the continent [of South America] are called 
Canibales because of the many Caribs, eaters of human flesh, that are 
found in them, and according to the interpretation of their language 
Canibal is as much as to say ‘valiant man,’ because they were hel 
to be such by the other Indians.” This hardly sufficiently recognises 
the fact that Canibal and Carib are mere variants of one and the same 
hee ‘but we learn that the West Indian word Carib meant, in the 
of the natives, ‘a valiant man.’ Other testimony is to the 
ee j and it is well ascertained that cannibal is equivalent to 
Carb or Caribbean, and that the native sense of the word is ‘a 
valiant man,’ widely different from that which Europeans have given 
it. The familiar expression ‘king of the cannibal islands’ really 
bere kis ‘of the Caribbean islands ΤᾺΣ cannibalism. Shak. ; τ᾿ 
δ large (F,=L,=Gk) Frequent in 
c fou ii 210, er And in Hackluyt, Voyages, vol. iii. p. aT 
R: ΕΞ canon, ‘a law, rule, decree, ordnance, canon of the la 
the gunne tearmed a cannon; also, the barrell of ΕΞ 
&e.; Cot.” Thus cannon is ἃ doublet of canon, q..v. 
Study of Words. 8. The spelling with two n's may have been 
adopted to create a distinction between the two uses of the word, the 
t word taking the double πὶ of Lat. canna. The sense ‘gun- 
Bare” older ha that of “ gun,’ and points back to the sense of 
‘cane.’ See Cane. Der. carnon-ade, cannon-ter. 


ἃ native 


“GANNON, a rule, ordinance. (L.,—Gk) 
Chaucer, Treatise on the Astrolabe, 


Ae toes of “carpenter's rule;’ also, a rule or 
right. Gk. κάνη, ἃ rarer form of κάννη, a cane, reed. See Cane. 
Der, cason-ic, canon-ic-al, canon-ic-al-ly, canon-ist, canon-ic-ity, canon-ise 
(Gower, C. A. i. 254), canon-is-at-ion, canon-ry. Doublet, cannon, q. ¥. 
CANOPY, a covering overhead. (F.,Ital.,=L.,=Gk.) Should 
be conopy ; but the spelling canopé occurs in Italian, whence it found its 
my into French as canapé, a form cited by Diez, and thence into 
English; the τ F. form is conopée. In Shak. Sonn. 125. I 
Bible of 1551, αι, αἰ ον retained in the A.V. ΟἿ F. conoy 
canopy, ἃ tent, Cot, = Lat, conoperm, used in Ju: 
xiii, 9 (Vulgate).=Gk. κωνωπεών, κωνωπεῖον, an Egyptian bed 
musquito-curtains. Gk. κανωπ-, stem of κώνωψ, a gnat, mosquito; 
lit. ‘cone-faced,’ or an animal with a cone-shaped head, from some 
fancied resemblance to a cone.—Gk. wav-or, a cone; and dy, face, 
pearance, from Gk. ¢/ OM, to see = Aryan ψ AK, to see. See 


me. Der. canopy, verb, 

CANOROUS, tuneful. (L.) Ια Sir Τ᾿ Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
D. vii. c. 14. § §.Lat. canorus, singing, musical. Lat, canere, to 
sing. See Cant (1). 

CANT (1), to sing in a whining way; to talk bh: tically. Q 
Applied at first, probably, to the whining tone OF begen 
derisively. ‘Drinking, lying, cogging, canting ;' Ford, πὰς Ἢ ped 
Darling, Act i. sc. 1. ‘rogue, A very canter I, sir, one that 
maunds Upon the pad;” Ben Jonson, Staple of News, Act ii.—Lat. 
cantare, to sing ; frequentative of canere, to sing; from the same root 
with E. hen, q.v.<4/ KAN, to sound; Fick, i. 17 Curtius, i. 173. 
Der. cant, sb.; canter, From the same source, can-orous, q.¥-3 
eant-icle, 4. cant-o, ιν. 

CANT (2), an edge, comer; as wb, to tilt or incline. (Dutch.) 
The sb. is nearly obsolete; we find ‘in a cant’ =‘ in a comet Ben 
Jonson, Coronation Entertainment; Works, ed. Gifford, vi. 445 
(ares). The verb means ‘to tum upon an edge,’ hence, to tilt, 
incline ; said of a cask. The verb is derived from he sb.=— Du. kant, 
a border, edge, side, brink, margin, comer. 4 Dan. and Swed. kan/, 2 
border, edge, margin; cf. Dan. kanire, to cant, upset, capsize. 4 G. 


εἰ, a standard of 


or or pavilion” Cé 


92 


ante, a, comer. 
a circle, Lat. canthus, the tire of a wheel, with which they are com- 
monly compared. See Canton. Der. cant-en, q. v.; de-cant-er, (εν. 

Cc. a vessel for liquors used by soldiers. (F.,— Ital.,=G. 
Not in early use. The spelling is phonetic, to imitate the F. sor 
of i by the mod. E. ee. F. cantine, a canteen ; introduced from Ital. 
in the 16th century; Brachet.—Ital. cantina, a cellar, cave, grotto, 
cavern; cf. Ital. cantinetta, a small cellar, ice-pail, cooler.—Ital. 
can le, part, comer, angle; whence cantina as a diminutive, i.e. 
‘alittle comer.’=G, kante,a comer. See Cant (2). 

σ᾿ an easy gallop. (Proper name.) An abbreviation for 
Canterbury galt, a name given to an easy gallop; from the ambling 
pez at a ich pilgrims rode to Canterbury. ‘In Sampson's Fair 

aid of Clifton (1633), he. who personates the hobby-horee speaks 
of his smooth ambles and Canterbury paces;’ Todd’s Johnson, 
*Boilean’s Pe has all his paces. The Pegasus of Pope, like a 
Kentish post-horse, is always on the Canterbury;' Dennis on the 
Prelim. to the Dunciad (Nares). We also have ‘Canterbury bells.’ 
Der. canter, verb (much later than the sb.). 

CANTICLE, a little song. (L.) ‘And wrot an canticle’ said of 
Moses; Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. 4124. Lat. canticulum, a 
little song; dimin, of Lat. canticum, a song.— Lat. cantare, to sing. 
See Cant (1). 

CANTO, a division of a poem. (Ital..—L.) Shak, has cantons, Tw. 
Nt. i. 5.289, which is a difficult form to account for. ‘The more correct 
form cantion (directly from Lat. cantio, a ballad) occurs near the 
Beginning of the Glosse to Spenser’s Shep. Kal., October.= Ital. 
canto, a singing, chant, section of a poem ; cf. Ital. cantoniere, a seller 
of ballads.—Ital. cantare, to sing. = Lat. cantare, to sing. See 


Cant (1), 
CANTON, a small division of a country. (F.=Low Lat) Sir 
T. Browne uses cantons for ‘ comers ;’ Religio Medici, pt. i.s.1§. In 
Heraldry, a canton is a small division in the comer of a shield; so 
used in Ben Jonson, Staple of News, A. iv (Piedmantle). And see 
Cotgrave. =F. canton, ‘a comer or crosseway, in a street; also, a 
canton, ἃ hundred ; Cot. (Cf. Ital. canfone, ἃ canton, district ; also, 
ἃ comer-stone ; Span. canton, a comer, part of an escutcheon, canton.. 
= Low Lat. cantonum, a region, province. Low Lat. canto(1), sq] 
stone ; also (2), a region, province; whence cantonum. B. It isnot at 
all certain that these two senses of Low Lat. canfo are connected. 
‘The sense ‘squared stone’ evidently refers to G. Aante, Du, kant, an 
edge; but the sense of * region’ is not necessarily connected with this, 
and Brachet notes the etymology of canton as ‘unknown.’ It is hardly 
fair to play upon the various senses of E. border, or to try and connect 
the Teutonic ant, a comer, with W. cant, a rim of acircle, Lat. canthus, 
the tire round a wheel, Gk. κανθόν, the comer of the eye, the felloe 
of a wheel. The Teutonic # is not a Celto-Italic 6, nor is ‘a comer’ 
quite the same idea as ‘rim.’ It seems best to connect our own word 
canton in the sense of‘ comer’ with the Teutonic forms, and leave the 
other sense- unaccounted for. Der. canton, verb; canton-al, canton- 
ment. Cf, se cantonner, ‘to sever themselves from the rest οἵ their 


fellowes;" Cotgrave. 

CAN AB, scoarsehempen cloth (F..=L..—Gk.) ME. savas; 
a trisyllable in Chaucer, C. Τ. 12866.=F. canevas; which Brachet 
wrongly assigns to the 16th century ; see Littré.= Low Lat. canabacius, 
hempen cloth, canvas.—Lat. cannabis, hemp.—Gk. xdvvafis, hemp, 
cognate with E. hemp, q.v. Cf. Skt. gana, 
that the Greek word was borrowed from the 
Cf. Pers, hanab, hemp ; 

CANV: 


‘ASS, 
“to take to task γ᾽ 1 Hen. VI, i. 3. 
canvas, the orig. meaning being ‘to sift through canvas.’ Similarly, 
Cotgrave explains the "ὃ Ε' conabosser by ‘to canvas, or curiously to 
examine, search or sift out the of a matter.’ Sce above. 

CANZONET, a little song. (Ital.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 2.124. 
=Ttal. canzonetia, ἃ little song; dimin. of canzone, a hymn, or of 
canzona, a song, ballad.—Lat. cantionem, acc. of cantio, a song; 
whence also F. chanson, a song, used by Shak. Hamlet, ii. 2. 438.— 
Lat. cantare, to sing ; frequentative of canere, tosing. See Cant (1). 

CAOUTCHOUG, india rubber. Ft Caribbean) Moder, 
Borrowed from F. eaoutchouc, from a Caribbean word which is spelt 
cauckuc in the Cyclop. Metropolitana, q. v. 

CAP, a covering for the head; a cover. (Low Lat.) In very ear! 
use. A.S. cappe, as a gloss to Low Lat. planeta, a chasuble; Alfric’s 
Glossary, Nomina Vasorum. = Low Lat. cappa, a cape, a cope; see 
capparius in Ducange. words eap, cape, cope were all the same 
orginally.) This τ, cappa, a cape, hooded cloak, occurs in a 
document of the year 660 (Diez) and is spelt capa by Isidore af 
Seville, 19. 31. 3, who says: “Capa, quia quasi totum capiat hominem; 
capitis omamentum.’ @ The remoter origin is disputed; Diez remarks 
that it is difficult to obtain the form capa from 


CANTEEN. 


Probably distinct words fram W. cant, the rim of δ᾽ 


i. caput; and per) 


CAPITAL, 


for its second a and its irregular formation from capere. it. capers, 
to hold, contain; cognate with E. have; see ‘Hav RAL. τς 
hold; Fick, i, 518. Der. capabil-ity. 

CAPACIOUS, able to hold or contain. (1) ‘Used by Sir W. 
Ralegh, Hist. of the World, bk. i. c. 6. . expresses the same 
idea by capable. Ill formed, as if from a F. eapaciewe or Lat. eapaci- 
osus, but there are no such words, and the real source is the crude 
form capaci- of the Lat. adj. capax, able to contain. Lat. capere, to 
contain, hold; cognate with E. hav, q.v.<4/ KAP, to hold; Fick, 
i. 518, | Der. capacious-ly, capacious-ness; and (from Lat. capax, gen. 
capaci-s) capaci-t-ate, capaci-ty. From the Lat. capere we also have 
cap-able, cater; probably cap, cape, cope, q.v. Also conceive, deceive, 
receive, &c. Also captious, captivate, captive, captor, capture; an- 
ticipate, emancipate, participate; acceptable, conception, deception, except, 
intercept, precept, receipt, receptacle, susceptible; incipient, recipient ; 
occupy: eines δτθνείραι: ‘and all words nearly related to these. 

Cc. , the trappings of a horse. (F.,—Span.,— Low Lat.) 
Tn Shak. Cor. i. 9. 12.—0. F. ca; “a caparison ;” Cot. Span. 
aj , a caparison, a cover for a saddle or coach; formed as ἃ 
sort of augmentative from Span. capa, a cloak, mantle, cover. Low 
Lat. capa, a cloak, cape. See Cape. Der. caparison, verb ; Rich. III, 
v. 3. 289. 

(1), a covering for the shoulders. (F.,=Low Lat.) In early 
use. In Layamon, ii, 122; and again in i. 332, where the later text 
has the equivalent word cope. And see Havelok, 429. =O. F. cape. 
= Low Lat. capa, which occurs in Isidore of Seville; see Cap, and 
Cope. ¢ word, being an ecclesiastical one, has 5; 


borrowed fi 
a imitation of eabrer) from the older form capreal, used, by Sit P. 
* Hillocks, 


ilyie, in the 
1e great cock of 


CAPITAL (1), relating to the head; chi 


capitalen’ = veins in the head, where capitalen 
Ancren Riwle, p. 258.=F. capital, " chiefe, capitall ;* Cotgrave (and 
doubtless in early use). Lat. capitalis, relating to the head.—Lat. 


caput (stem capit-), the head; cognate with E. head, q.v. Der. 
capital sh which see below. Ang ace Oapltol. 


CAPITAL, 


CAPTPAL (2), wealth, stock of money. (F.,=L.) Not in early? Low Lat. capitivm, cowl, hood.=Lat. ea 


use; apparently quite modem. =F. capital, ‘ wealth, worth, a stocke, 
a man’s principal, or chiefe substance ;* Cotgrave. = Low Lat. capivale, 
wealth, stock ; Properly neater δ τἀ capitalis, chief; see above. 


. capital-tt, ca; 
the head of pillar, (Low Lat,=L,) 


"Sh TAL (3), “The 
opiate δα ας, thers base and capital ; 


Led of¢o th har bas and 
of Cokayne. 69.—Low Lat. capitellus, the head of a column 
; ἃ dimin, from Lat. caput (stem capit-), a head; see Head. 
ΕΝ cia iter ; also chapter. 
ON, a tax on every head. (F.,=L.) In Sir T. 
Beene ΠΗ͂ Errors, bk. vii. c. 11.  1.-- Ε, capitation, " head-silver, 
pole-money ; ἃ subsidy, tax, or tribute paid by the pole’ [i.e. poll]; 
Cot. Low Lat. ea; ace. of capitatio, a capitation-tax. = Lat. 
Ὥρας (stem capit-), ahead. See He 
‘APITOL, the temple of i Jupiter, ‘at Rome. (L.) The temple 
was situate on the Mons Capitolinus, named from the Capifolixm, or 
temple of Jupiter, whence E. capitol is derived. The word is in Shak. 
Cor. i. τ. 49, &c. ‘The temple is said to have been called the 
Capitolium, because a human head (caput) was discovered in digging 
the foundations ;᾿ Smith's Classical Dictionary. For whatever reason, 
it seems clear ἣν at the etymology is from the Lat. caput, gen. eapit-is, 


5S, erren a cathedral chapter. (L.) 
relating to a pter. Properly 
wae Dat gen. used as a sb., meaning ‘the body of the statutes of 
ἃ chapter.” “The ς capitdar of Charles the Great joyns dicing and 
drunkenness toget . Taylor, Rule of Conscience, bk. iv. ς. 1. 
=Low Lat. caer, relating to a capitulum, in its various senses ; 
whence neut. capitulare, a rating divided into chapters capitulare 
institutwm, a monastic rale ; capitularium, k of decrees, 
whence the E. eapitulary, a more correct form, as ἔν than capitular. 
yw Lat. capitulum, a chapter of a book; ἃ cathedral chapter; 

ΓΝ from Lat. capa, the head. See Chapter. 
TTULATE, to submit upon certais conditions. (L.) See 
Teach, ‘Select Glossary. It properly means, to arrange conditions, 
and esp. of surrender; as in ‘to capitulate ἀπὰ conterre wytl th them 
touchynge the estate of the cytie, the beste that they oul, so that 
their parsones (persons) might be saued ;’ Nicolls, tr. of Thucydides, 
p.219. See Shak. Cor. v. 3. 82.—Low Lat. eapitulatus, pp. of capi- 
tulare, to divide into chapters, hence, to propose terms. Low Lat. 
captain, a chapter; dimin. from Lat. eaput,a head. See Chapter. 
Der. tion. 

CAPON, « young cock castrated, (L.,=Gk.) In very early use. 
AS, coun, as. gloss to *galinaceas;"" Air's Glossary, ed. Som- 
ner, Nomina Avium, from Lat. eaponem, whence also Du. 
hapoen, Swed. ee bad tone Ἂς = Lat. ca; acc. case of capo, 
a capon. = Gk. κάπαν, α capon.=4/ KAP, older form SKAP, to cut, 
whence also Ch, Slavonic skopiti, to cut, castrate, Russian skopite, to 
castrate; Gk. κόπυτειν, to cut, dc. ; Curtius, i. 187, See Comma; 
and see ω. 

CAPRI 


op 
was fatroduced into French in the 16th πενίας ache) B, De. 
rived by Diez from Ital. eaprio, a goat, asif it were ‘a frisk of a kid ;° 
Dut this is not at all sure. ‘We find also Ital. caprezzo, a caprice, 
whim, freak ; and it is remarkable that the orig. sense of Ital. capric~ 
io seems to be ‘a shivering fit.’ Hence the derivation may really 
be, as Wedgwood suggests, from Ital. capo, head, and rezzo, an 
fit; cf. Ital. raccapriceio, horror, fright, raccaprisciare to terrify. The 
difficult word rezzo occurs in Dante, Inf. 87; xxii. 75; it also 
means ‘a cool place,’ and some connect it with orezza, a soft cool 
Find, Parg. xxiv ἐσ ay sont ac 
From mee that Mr. Wedgwood says about it I dissent. 
(CORN, the uame of a zodiacal sign. (L.) Lit. +a homed 
goat.” carey Chaucer, Treatise on the Astrolal ot. i. sect. 17.—Lat. 
icornus, introduced into the Norman-F1 treatise of P. de 
‘an, in Pop. Treatises on Science, ed. Wright, l. 196.= Lat. capri-, 
for capro-, stem of Lat. caper, a goat ; and cornu, a hom. SeeCaper 


and Horn. 

CAPRIOLE, a peculiar fis frisk of a horse. En TaloL) Not 
common. Merely F. capriole, ‘a caper in dancing ; also the capriole, 
sault, or goats leap, done by a horse ;’ Cot. Ital. capriola, the leap 
of a kid.= Lat. capra, a she-goat. See Caper (1). 

CAPSIZE, to upset, overtum. (Span.?=L.) Prope κα naaticl 
corruption of Span. cabecear, to nod one’s head in sleep, to incline to 
‘one side, to hang over, to pitch as a ship does; ef. δἰ the pitching 
ofa ship; caer de cabeza, to fall headlong = Span. cobeza, the head. 


CARAT. 


crude form of caput, 
the head; see Head. — @ The lit. sense is to pitch head foremost, 
down by the head; cf. Span. capuzar um baxel, to sink a ship by 
the head; from the like source. 
;APSTAN, ἃ machine for winding up a cable. OT 
‘The wei of anchors by the capstan is also new; 
Essays i Ἢ Johnson).=F. cabestan, * the capstane of a sig 
Cot.=Span. cabrestante, a capstan, engine to raise weights; also 
spelt cabestrante.=Span. cabesirar, to tie with a halter.=Lat. cap- 
istrare, to fasten with ἃ halter, muzzle, tie; pres. part. capistrans 
(stem capistrant-), whence the Span. cabestrante. Cf. also Span. cab- 
estrage, cattle-drivers’ money, also a halter, answering to Low Lat. 
capistragivm, money for halters.— Lat. capistrum (Span. cabestro), a 
halter.=Lat. capere, to hold. See Capacious. | @ Sometimes 
derived from cabra, a goat, 1 to cast stones, and estante, ex- 
lained by ‘standing,’ i.e. ppright ;, but Span, estante means ‘extant, 
in a place, permanent; and the Span. pres. part. estando simply 


1.) ‘The little cases 
Derham, Physico-Theology, bk. 
Errors, δ. ii, 


Der. 
ΤᾺ Ἑ. capitain, caj 
ἢ “ieee κα om Chats 


Ἢ πόρων the head. 
. captaincy, Doublet, ΕΝ 4.7. 

wy OUS, critical, disposed to cavil. (F..<L.) 
moued unto rth this captious question; why (quoth hey) ὯΝ fohns 
disciples and the Phariseis ofttimes fast ‘and thy disciples not fast at 
alle?’ Udal, on 8. Mark, cap. ii. = F. captieux, ‘captions, cavil- 
ling, too curious; Cot.—Lat. captiosws, sophistical, critical. «Lat. 
capi, a taking, sophistical argument. = Lat. captare, to endeavour to 

e, match at; frequentative of Lat. capere, to hold. 4/ KAP, to 
hold; Fick, i. 39. Der. caj See below. 
CAPTIVE, ἃ prisoner. (L) In. Hackluyt, Voyages, i. 14 
8 verb, to capture, in Sir T. More's Works, p. 279 ς. Generall iy x 
pressed by its doublet calif in Middle-English. Lat. capeivus, a 
tive. Lat. caprus, pp. of caj to baad take, catch, seizt.—4/ 
RAPS to hl hold; Fick, Η 39. Se Caitift, ‘Der. captivi-ty, capt. 
from the same source, eaps-or, capi-ure, eapi-ious. 
᾿ fos p 8 hooded friar ;-a hood. ἐξ sola) Not in 
early use; ve spells it capicin in his explanation of F. capucin, 
but this is no doubt, a misprint ee the spelling capucine occurs twice 
immediately below.=F. capucin, ‘a capicin [read capucin] frier; of 
8. Frances order; weares neither shirt, nor breeches;’ Cot. He also 
has: * Capuchor, ἃ capuche, a monk, φονεῖς, or hood ; also, the hood 
of a cloake.’= Ital. cappucino, a capuchin monk, small cowl; the monk 
re ΓΕ named from the ‘small cowl’ which he wore, Dimin, of Ital. 
cappuccio, a cowl, hood wom over the head.= Ital. cappa, a cape. 
See Cape, Cap. 

CAR, a wheeled vehicle. (F.,—C.)_ In Shak. Sonnet 7,&c. He 

also has carman, Meas. ii. 1. 2. MLE. carre, Maundeville’s Travels, 
130.=0. F. car, char (mod, F. char), a car.= Lat. carrus, ἃ kind of 
ir-wheeled which Ceesar first saw in Gaul; # Celtic word. 

— Bret, karr, a chariot; W. car, a raft, frame, drag; O. Gael. cdr, a 
cart, car, or raft for carrying this on; Tish ar, scat dry y, Waggon. 

hence also G. karre, a cart, 1 PedAlted to Lat, currus, 
a chariot, and exrrere, to run; the Lat. Celt. ¢ being the same 
letter etymologically.=4/ KAR, to move; cf. Skt. char, to move; 
Cartius, i. 77; Fick, i. 521. Der. There are numerous derivatives; 
see career, cargo. scrrach carry, cart, charge, chariot ; cf. caracole. 
CARABINE; bine. 

CARACOLE, a a halftum made by @ horseman. (F.,.=Span.) 
* Caracol, with horsemen, is an oblique piste, or tread, traced out in 
semi-ronds, changing from one hand to the other, without observing 
a Shailey's Dict, ed. 2 (1731), vol. ii F. earacol, 


ate, cay 
Cc. 


48 snail; whence, ire fe ca omen to cast thease 


‘a screw.’ ΒΒ. Sai 
origin; but it may ee ie δ Gael. carack, meandering, vin 
circling, winding, turning; car, a twist, tum, revolution; Irish cara- 
chad, moving, carachd, motion; car, a twist, tum; see 

CARAT, a certain very light weight. (F.,— Aral ἀπ ΘΙ) Gener 


94 CARAVAN. 


ally a weight of 4 grains. In Shak. Com. Err. iv. 1. 28.=F. carat, Pan 


‘a carat; among goldsmiths and mintmen, is the third part of an 
ounce, among jewellers or stone-cutters, but the 19 part;’ Cot. 
Cf. Οἱ Port. quirate, a small weight, a carat; cited by Diez. Arab. 
girrd α carat, the iath part of an ounce, 4 barley-coms ; also, a bean 
shell, a ; Richardson's Arab. Dict. p. 1122.—Gk. 
κερέτιον, the frat tthe Tocust-tree; also (like Lat. siligua), a weight, 
the carat; the lit. sense being ‘ alittle hom. =Gk. κέρας (stem κερατ-), 
a horn, cognate with E. Horn, q.v. 4 The locust-tree, carob-tree, 
or St. John’s-bread-tree is the Ceratonia siliqua; ‘The seeds, which 
are nearly of the weight of a carat, have been thought to have been 
the origin of that ancient money-weight ;’ Engl. Cycl. div. Nat. Hist. 
8.v. Ceratonia. There need be little doubt of this; observe further 
that the name Cera/-onia preserves the two former syllables of the Gk. 
See Carob, which is, however, unrelated. 7 
in 


wegen. . 
ARAVAN, a company of traders or travellers, (Pers. 

Milton, P. L. vil. 428.=F. caravane, ‘a convoy of souldiers, for the 
safety of merchants that travel by land;’ Cot.—Span. caravana, a 
troop of traders or pilgrims. = Pers, karwda, a caravan; Richardson's 
Arab. Dict, p. 1182, 

CARAVANBARY, an inn for travellers. (Pers.) Occurs in 
the Spectator, no, 289.—Pers. karwén-sardy, ἃ public building for 
hardson’s Arab. Dict. 183 “Ress. λαγιυάπ, 
a palace, public edif 

ARRAWAY, 


planes Richardson Arb Dice p. 1183. Cf.’ ΟἹ ΠΕΣ 
comin; Lat. ξαγειπι, Ital. earo, F. carvi (i.e. caraway); Liddell and 
Scott. δ In Webster, the Arabic word is said to be derived 


from the Greek one, which may easily be the case; it is so with 


carat, 
CARBINE, a short light musket. (F.<Gk.) Also spelt eara- 
bine or carabin; and, in Tudor English, it means (not a gun, but) a 
man armed with a carbine, a musketeer. In this sense, the pl. carabins 
is in Knolles’ Hist. of Turks, 1186, K (Ναγεβ); and carbine in Beaum, 
and Fletcher, Wit without Money, v. 1.—F. carabin, ‘a carbine, or 
curbeene ; an arquebuzier, armed with a murrian and breast-plate and 
serving on horse-back ;’ Cot. [Mod. F. carabine, introduced from 
Ital. carabina, a small gan, in the 16th century (Brachet); but this 
does not at all account for carabin as used by Cotgrave.) Corrupted 
from O. F. ealabrien, calabrin, a carbineer, sort of light-armed soldier ; 
Roquefort. This word originally meant a man who worked one of 
the old war-engines, and was afterwards transferred to a man armed 
with a weapon of ἃ newer make.=O. F. calabre, a war-engine used 
in besieging towns; Roquefort.<Low Lat. chadabula, a warengine 
for throwing stones; whence calatre is derived by the change of d 
into I (as in O. Latin dingua, whence Lat. lingua) and by the common 
change of final -la to -re.=Gk. καταβολή, overthrow, destruction. = 
Gk, καταβάλλειν, to throw down, strike down, esp. used of striking 
down with missiles. Gk. κατά, down; and βάλλειν, to throw, esp. to 
throw missiles. Cf. Skt. gal, to fall.<4/ GAR, to fall ; Curtius, i. 
τῷ Fick, inton: And see carabina in Diez. Der. carbin-eer. 
scharcoal. (F.,=L.) Α modem chemical word. =F. 
coon =Lat. acc. carbonem, from nom, carbo, a coal. β. Perhaps 
related to Lat. cremare, to bum; from4/ KAR, to bum; 
‘Der. carbon-i-fer-ous, carbon-ae-e-ous, δὲ jc, carbomise ; sce 


CARBONADO, broiled meat. (Span.,—L.)_Properly ‘a rasher.” 
Cotgrave,s.¥ cardonads explains by ‘a carbontdos, «rather on 
the coales.”” Used by Shak. Cor. iv. 5. 199.—Span. earbonado, carbon- 
ade, meat boiled on ἃ gridiron; p prope pp, froma verb carbon, 
to broil.—Span. carbon, charcoal ἐς, acc. carbonem, coal ; 
fom nom, tarde, “See abore, Der corbumade vette Ke Less it 


2. 41. 

CARBUNOLE, κα gem; a boil; a live coal. (1) ΜῈ. ear- 
bance, Gower, C. A. i, 57. [Also charbule, Havelok, 2145; this 
latter form being French. ἃ glowing coal ;” 


‘The sense is, pro 
hence ' an inflamed sore or boil ;* ak ay glowing gem.’= 


Lat. carbunculus, 1. ἃ small coal ; 2. aint pisboik, For carboni-e- 
ulus, ἃ double dimin. from Lat, carbo (stem carbon-), ἃ coal, some- 
times, α live coal. carbund 
CARCANET, a collar of jewels. (F.,=C.) 
Errors, ii. 1. 4. Formed as a dim., with suffix , from F. earcan, 
τὰ carkanet, or collar of gold, &c.;; also, an iron chain or collar;* 
Cot. sarcan, carchant, charchant, a collar, esp. of jewels ; 
inefort, = Bret. Hercken, the bosom, breast ; also, the circle of the 
neck ; eur groaz ¢ dedz enn hi cherchen, she wears a cross round 
her neck, i.e. hung from her neck. The Breton word is also 
nounced ‘ition: hich is explained to mean a carcan, a dog-col 


CARFAX. 


collar, = Bret. heich, a circle, circuit, ring. Cf. W. celch, round, 
encirel Fossibl related to Lat. circus, a hcrele, ring. 

CABGASH, CABS, a dead body. (F.,—ltal.,—Pers.) 
M.E. careays, ASE oe Spelt ‘careays in Hampole, Pricke of Con 
science, 873. ‘Carkeys, corpus, cadaver ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 62.— 
O.F. peta ro in Cotgrave, who explains it by ‘a carkasse, or dead 

lod. Ε΄ carcasse, introduced from Ital. in the 16th cent. 

Bruch). Ital. carcassa, a kind of bomb, a shell (a carcase being 
a shell); closely related to Ital. careasso, a quiver, hull, hulk, whence 
F. earguais, a quiver. Corrupted from Low Lat. tarcasius, a quiver. 
Pers, tarkask, ἃ quiver; Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 133. 

CARD (1), a pi Of pasteboard, (Ἐς, 1.) Used by Shak. in 
the sense of chart; Mach. i. 3.17; αἶδο α playing-card, Tam. Shrew, ii. 
407. In the latter sense it ‘is in Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, bl 
¢. 36. A corruption of carte ; cf. chart.=F. carte, “ἃ paper, a card 
Cot. Lat. ate) carta, earlier charta, paper, a prece of paper. 
poh xem. 3 xdpry, also χάρτηο, a leaf of paper. Doublet, chart, q. ¥. 

jer. card: 

CARD One ‘an instrument for combii 
wool, (F.,=L.) The sb. is the original word, but is rare. M.E. 
carde, sb.; carden, vb.‘ Carde, wommanys instrument, cardus, dis 

cerpulum ;' Prompt. Parv. p.62. " Cardyn wolle, carpo;” ibid. "The 

carded occurs in P. Plowman, B. x. 18.—F. carde: ve gives 
the pl. ‘cardes, cards for wooll.’ He also gives “Carder de laine, to 
card wooll.’=Low Lat. cardus, Lat. carduus, ἃ thistle ; used for card- 
ing wool.=Lat. edrére, to card wool. Fick suggests ἃ relation to 
Skt. kash, to scratch (root KAS); i. 49. Cf. Russ, enesate, to card wool. 
NAL, adj., principal, chief; sb., a dignitary of the church. 
(Lat) As adj. we find ὦ cardinale vertues;' P, Plowman, B. xix. BS 
‘The sb. is much older in E., and occurs in Layamon, iii. 182.— 
cardinalis, principal, chief, cardinal ; orig. “relat to the hinge of a 
door.’ = Lat, cardin-, stem of cardo, ἃ hin . κραδάω, Lswing; 
Skt. hirdana, a leaping, springing.= ΓΝ to spring, swing; 
Curtius, i. 188 ; Fick, i. $35. 

ARK, anxiety, | heedfalness. (Ε) ΜΕ. care, Layamon, iii. 145. 
‘The usual sense is * anxiety, sorrow.’= A.S. caru, cearu, sorrow, care, 
Grein, i. 158. + O. Sax. kara, sorrow; harén, to sorrow, lament. 4 
Icel. hari, ceri murmur; kera, to complain, murmur. + Goth, 

tardn, to sorrow. +0. HG. chara, lament; O. H. G. 

M. Η. Ο. karn, to lament. B. Shorter forms aj 
in Ts Icel. Aurr, ἃ murmur, uproar; O. H.G. gueran, to sigh. ΟἿ Gk. 
fiers, speech. an ‘ynpiw, 1 speak, Sound CAR to call ‘See Call. 

See Fick, iii. 4a; Curtius,i 217. Der. care-ful, carefully, one 
4 lly 


wool ; as verb, to comb 


ness, care-less, carelessly, carecless-ness 


C. +A crazy rotten 
vessel, ... as “it were new iP eovrad Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 1665, 
. 244. Used absolutely, as in ‘we careen'd at the Marias;’ in 
pier, ier, Voyag , Vol. ii. ς, 13. Cook uses it with an accusative 
‘case, as “in order to careen her ;’ First Voyage, Ὁ. ii.c, 6. It was 
‘once written carine, ‘To lie aside until carined γ᾽ Otia Sacra (Poem), 
1648, p. 162; Todd’s Johnson. Lit. *to clean the keel.’ = Ὁ. F. 
carine, ‘the keele of a ship;’ Cot.; also spelt carene.=Lat. carina, 
the keel of a oi 3 also, a nut-shell. From a «/KAR, implying 
‘hardness ;’ cf. κάρυον, a nut, kemel; Skt. ξαγαξα, a cocoa-nut 
(Curtins), sosaakes the skull, karkara, See Cancer. Der. 


careen 
CARER, a nee; arace-course. (F,<C.) Shak, Much Ado, 
3. 250.=F- carriere, ‘an, highway, rode, or streete (Languedoc) ; 
also, a carsere on horseback; and, more generally, any exercise oe 
lace for exercise on horse-backe; as an horse-race, or a place for 
orses to run in; and their course, running, or fall speed therein ;* 
Cot. =O. F. cariere, a road, for carrying things aldng. =O. F. earier, 
to carry, Se Gat BAKO. F. car, a car.—CeltoyLatin carrus, a 
ear. 

CARESS, to fondle, embrace. (F..=L,) The sb. pl. caress is 
in Milton, ΟῚ, vi. 56. The verb is in Barnet, Own Time, an, 1671. 
SF, earewe, ἐξ £4 cheering, cherishing τ᾽ and earewer, “fo chery 
hug, make much of;" Cot.” The sb. is the original, and introduced 
from Ital. in the 16th cent, (Brachet).=TItal, garezza, a catess, en 
dearment, fondness. Low Lat. caritia, deamness, value.—Lat. carus, 
dear, worthy, beloved. + Irish cara, a friend ; caraim, 1 love. + W. 
caru, to love. +Skt. kam, to love; whence kam-ra, beautiful, 
charming-<Lat. ei-rus; Benfey, p. ἀρ, Fick, i. 34. From the 

same root, charity. g.¥. amoroat, . τ᾿ 

CARY AR, a plice where four ways meet. (δι, -- 1} ΟΣ enter 
this because of the well-enown example of sere at Oxon, which 
has puzzled many. ΜΕ. carfoutes, a place where four streets met it 
occurs in this sense in the Romance of Partenay ed Skeat 1.1815, 
where the French original has earrefourg. ‘The form earfax occur 


pin the Prompt, Parv.P. 62, col 2,1. 1,8 the Eng. of Lat, quodriviem. 


CARGO. 


ΤΟ sa » pl. of carrefourg ; the latter being an incorrect 
» aS αμην essential: ially plural. Lat. ‘qualvor fereas, lit. four 


fons according tothe usual ule of deriving Ἐς sbs. from the acre 

sative case of the Latin. = Lat. 

Four, and Fork. 
CAEGO, 


. quatwor, four; and furca, a fork. See 
freight. (Span.,-Low Lat.,=C.) 
Greek, 


«With α good 
pestator, no. 494— Span, cargo, alo 
3, ef. Span, cargare, to freight.= 
cexaggeral Ἂς ohare Chane Ttal=L.) ‘Th 
ted drawing, (Ital,=L.) ‘Those 
ΣΕ Ξ which the Malians cal earacatura's;’ Spectator, no. 
537.-- 


“CASES, rotanas of « tone () Modem and medical. 


Merely Lat. caries, rottenness. 
CARMINE, ἃ ctimson colour οἱ obtained 1 from the cochineal insect 


originally, (Span. 4 (Span. Arab.) ‘Carmine, a red colour, very vivid, 
of the cochineal tnastiqne;" Buley’s Dict vol. ii; and ed. 1731, 
=F. carmin (Hamilton); or from Span. carmin, carmine, a contracted 
form. of Span. carmesin, crimson, carmine.=Span, carmes, kermes, 
cochineal. -- Arab. girmizi, crimson; girmiz, inion girmis i firengi, 
cochineal ; Palmer's Pers. Dict. col, 470. ‘See Crimson. 

CARNAGE, slaughter. (F.,=L.) In Holland's Plutarch, 
371 (R.) =F. carnage, *flesh-time, the season wherein it is lawfull B 
eate flesh (Picardy) ; also, a slaughter, Dutcherie;’ Cot.—Low Lat. 
carnaticum, ἃ kind of tribute of animals ; also (no doubt) the same as 
carnatem, the time when it is lawful to eat flesh (whence the notion 
of a great slaughter of animals easily arose). Lat. caro (stem carn-), 
flesh. Gk. κρέαν, flesh. + Skt. Panga, raw flesh.=4/ KRU, to 
make (or to be) raw. See below. 

CARNAL, fieshly. (L.) See Coventry Mysteries, 3 Sir 
τ. More's Works, ἐὰν ‘Sir T. Elyot, The Govemnour, b. iil. ¢. 17. 

‘Lat. carnalis, ly, camnal.— Lat. carn-, base of caro, flesh. +Gk. 
plas, flesh. + Skt. Hoag ta fiesh, From 4 KRU, to make (or 

be) raw. See Cartius, i, 190; Fick, i. 52, 53; Benfey, p. 228. 
Der. carnahly, carnal-ist, carnal-ity; and sce carnage, ‘carnation, 
carnival, carnivorous, also incarnation, carcase, carrion, crude. 

CARNATION, fiesh colour; a flower. (F.,—L.) See Hen. V, 
it 535 353 Wint, Ta. ἵν. 4. 82.=F, carnation, carnation colour. β. The 

difficulty about this derivation lies in the fact that Cotgrave omits 

the word carnation, and Sherwood, in his Eng. index to Cotgrave, 
gives only: ‘Carnation colour, incamat, i in, couleur incar- 
ate, as as if carnation was then unknown as ἃ French word. We find, 
Ttal. carnagione, ‘the hew of ones skin and fleth, also 
λΉμΩς, (Florio). Lat. carnationem, acc. of Lat. earnatio, fleshi- 

Re carn-, base of caro, flesh. See Carnal. 

, another form of Cornelian, q. 

CARNIVAL, the feast held just before Lent. ΚΝ =Ital.,=L.) 
‘The spelling is a mistaken one; it should rather be carnaval, car~ 
neval, or carnoval. ‘Our carnivals and Shrove-Tuesdays ;” Hobbes, 
Of the kingdom of darkness, c. 45. ‘ The carnival of Venice ;’ Addi- 
son, On Italy, Venice. It is rightly spelt carnaval in Blount’s Glosso- 
fps. ed. 1674.—F. carnaval, Shrovetide ; Cot. Introduced from 

in the 16th cent. (Brachet). Ital. carnovale, carnevale, the last 
three days before Lent. — Low Lat. carnelevamen, carnelevarium, carni- 

levaria, a solace of the flesh, Shrovetide; also spelt carnelevale in a 
document dated 1130, in Carpentier’s supplement to Ducange. After- 
wards shortened from carnelevale to carnevale, a change promoted by 
a * popnlar ‘etymology which resolved the word into Ital. carne, flesh, 

vale, farewell; as if the sense were ‘farewell! O flesh. 
batenrd to flesh,’ as Lord Byron attempts to explai 

carne-m, acc. of caro, flesh ; and levare, to lighten, ‘whence -Levar-ium, ἃ 
mitigation, consolation, -~levale, i.e. mitigating, consoling, and levamen, 
ἃ consolation ; the latter the true Lat. form. See Carnal 
and Alleviate. 

CARNIVOROUS, flesh-eating. (L.)_ In Ray, On the Creation, 

i. Also in Blount’s Gloss., ed, 1674.— Lat. carnivorus, feeding on 
. Lat. carni-, crude form of caro, flesh ; and worare, to devour. 
See Carnal and Voracious. 

CAROB-TREE, the locust-tree. mee. (Arabic) ‘The Arabic name. 
Arab. kharrib, Pers. kharntib, bean-pods; see Richardson’s Arab. 
Dict. p. 608. See Carat, which is, however, unrelated. 

CA: a kind of song; orig. a dance. (F..-C.) ‘Faire is 
carole of maide gent ;” King Alisaunder, 1. 1845.—0. F. carole, orig. 
ἃ sort of dance; later carole, ‘a sort of dance wherein ee 
together ; also, a carroll, or Christmas song ;᾿ Cot.= Bret. 
dance, a movement of the body in cadence ; torolla, korolli, to dance, 
move the body in cadence. 4 Manx carval, a carol. + Corn. carol, ἃ 


οἱ 
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choir, concert. 4 W. carol, ἃ carol, song; earali, to carol; corali, to 
move in a circle, to dance. 4 Gael. carull, caireail, harmony, melody, 
carolling. β. The word is clearly Celtic; not Greek, as Diez suj 
without any evidence ; see carol iscussed in Williams's Corn. Lexicon. 
The root also appears in Celtic, as Williams suggests; the original 
notion being that of ‘circular motion,’ exactly the same as in the case 
of Car, 4. ν. Cf. lish cor, ‘music; a twist, tum, circular motion ;* 
‘umn, bending ;’ W. εν, circle, choir; Gael. car, cual 
bend, a tum, a winding 88 of a stream; bar of musi 
movement, revolution, motion Cf. Skt. char, to move. 4/ KAR, 


to move, run; see Fi 
CAROTID, elated to ἀξ 3 two it arteries of the neck. (Gk.) 
arteries;” Ray,.On the Creat 


“The carotid, vertebral, and spleni 
(Todd). ‘Carotid Arteries, certain arteries belonging to the brain; 
| Ste pee, when en stopt, they immediately incline the person to 
‘5 17153.— , 8. pl. the two great 
arteries of the neck; with respect to Tiinch the aneicats believed that 
them Werte eat Junge ate γκατν deep ἢ stape 
em ;° Webster. = lunge to » I sty 
=Gk. heavy sleep, rece Sut. bala, dumb.” 
CAROUBE, a (F. =G.) Orig. an adverb 
meaning completely’ or out,” i.e, ‘to the, bottom, used of 
drinking. ‘Whence the phrase, *to guaff carowse,’ to drink deeply. 
“Robin, here’s a carowse to good Edward's self;’ George a 
Greene, Old Plays, iii. 51 (Nares). ‘The tippling sottes at midnight 
which to quaffe carowse do use, Wil hate thee if at any time to 
them thon Tefuse ;* Drant's Horace, ep. to Lollius, (See Beets 
Epist. i. 18, 91. Drant died a.p. 1578.) ‘He in that forest did 
death's ‘cup carowse,’ i.e. drink up; Mirror for Magistrates, p. 646. 
* Then drink they all around, both men and women ; and sometimes 
they carowse for the victory very filthily and drunkenly ;* Hackluyt, 
Voyages, i. 96. Also spelt garowse. «Some of our ea tains garoused 
of his wine till they were reasonably pliant ;? also, ‘And are them- 
Fed the drunkards in existence Raleigh 


yaraus ἘΠΕ to, pet κα 

. garaus signifies li 

zht out,’ and was specially used of emptying ἃ bumper to any. ‘one’s 
Ith, a custom which became £0 notorious that the word 

Way not σαὶ only into French and English, but even into S| 

roade, complet "(0.1.6 hr ated to Ep 
adv. completely allied to 
δι ger, ate and aus, ite with E. out. we ae 
the phr. alaus was sometimes, 


Similarly, 
from the G. all axs, i.e. all out, 
in exactly the same connection ; and this phrase likewise found its 


way into French. ives: * Allez, all out; or ἃ carouse 
fally drunk up.’ “It even found its way into English. "Thus Beaum. 
and Fletcher: ‘ Why, give’s some wine then, this will fit us all; 
Here’s to you, still my eaptsin’s fiend! All out!” Beggar’ Bush, 


Act ii. sc. 3. . I, in one sense of it, 
bat not alwa 
CAROUBAL, (1) a ἀπο bout; (2) a kind of pageant. 


(. F..=G.; 2. F.,=Ital.) 1. There is no doubt that carousal is 
now generally understood as a mere derivative of the verb to carouse, 
ra would be so used. 2. But in old authors we find cdrousdl 


ly 50 accented and spelt) used to mean ἃ sort of pageant in 
which some form of chariot-race formed a Princip 


‘This 


lorio gives caroselle or 
caleselle, sSch’he explains reid ta fe of sport or Fae ose used at 
Shrovetide in Italie.’ = I ‘ara, strife, debate, contention. 
connected with Lat. garrire, to prattle, babble, ΤῊ ἐπα ν it 
another form of guerra, war, which is from th .G, werra, war, 
cognate with E. war.] @ No doubt garosello ‘was tamed into carowllo 
by confusion with carricello, a little chariot or car, dimin. of carro, a 
car; owing to the use of chariots in such festivities. See Car. 
CARP (1), a fresh-water fish. (E.?) ‘Carpe, fysche, carpus.’ 
Prompt, Parv. p. 62. [The word is very widely spread, being found 
in all the Teutonic tongues ; and hence it may be assumed to be an 
E, word.] + Du. harper. $ Icel. kari. + Dan. harpe. + Swed. harp. 
+0.H.G. charpho, M.H.G. Rarpfe, G. karpfen. B. It_even 
found its way into late Latin as early as the fifth century, being 
found in Cassiodorus, lib, xii, ep. 4: ‘Destinet carpam Danubius;* 
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quoted by Brachet, From the late Lat. carpe are derived F. carpe, 


carpa, Ital. carpione. Cf. Gael. carbhanach uisge, 2 carp-fish. 

4 ἃς the word is merely a borrowed one in Latin the suggested 
derivation -from Lat. carpere, to yack is of no value. 

CARP (2), to cavil at, (Scand.) In Shak, Much Ado, i 

K. Lear, 4.222. a. There can be little doubt bt that the pec 


of carp, in a bad sense, is due to its 50] 
equally cere 
by Trench in 


carpere, to pluck, to calumniate. At 
tain that M. E. carpen is frequently used, as ime 
his Select Glossary, without any such sinister sense, Very frequently, 
it merely means ‘to say,’ as in fo harpe the sothe, to tell the truth ; 
Will, of Paleme, 503, 6554 2 Tt occurs rather early. *Hwen 
thou art on eise, carpe toward , and seie thise wordes’= when 
thou art at ease, speak to Jesus, and say these words; Old Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, p. 287. B. The word is Scandinavian, and had 
originally somewhat of a sinister sense, but rather significant of 
* boasting ’ or * prattling' than im) implyin any malicious intent, a a use 
of the word which i is remarkably from Middle English ; 
36 examples of it in Mitaner’s Worterbuch, = Icel. Aarpa, to boast, 
brag. + Swed. dial. karpa, to brag, 2 boast, clatter, wrangle, rant; 
more frequently spelt garpa (Rietz); cf. garper, a contentious man, a 
ttler, great tall Shorter and more original forms appear in 

Swed, dial. harper, ‘brisk, eager, industrious (Rietz); Icel. garpr, a 
warlike man, a bravo, a virago; Old Swed. garp, a warlike, active 
man j; also, a boaster (Ihre). Der. carp-er. 

CARPENTER, a maker of wooden articles. (F,=C.) In early 
use. M.E. carpenter, Chaucer, C.T. 3189; Rob. of Glouc. p. 5373 
Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. ΩΝ 155.—0. F. carpentier 
(mod. F. charpentier), a worker in tim w Lat. ius, a 
carpenter.—Low Lat. carpentare, to work in in timber with oral 
reference to the making of carriages. = Lat. carpentum, a 
chariot, used by Livy; a word (like ‘car) of Celtic origin. cal. 
and Irish carbad, ἃ carriage, chariot, litter, bier. A shorter form 
appears in Irish card, basket, litter, bi 

(εἰ. carbh, ἃ shi} lank 
Uish eairbh, Gael. cairb, Ὡς riot, 


ΠΝ a thick 


shaving (a oy 


for floors. (F.,=L.) 


‘A 
“A ladyes carpet ;” rau, Baw ΤΝ; 
et ort of cloth; Roquefort.< Low Lat. 


γον dso ἢ horse Gove Cantina iis, 
CARRACK, a ship of burden. (F,-L.,—C.) Ια Shak. Oth. i, 
2. 50. M.E. caracke, Squyr of Low Degre, 1. 818, [We also find 


carrick, which comes nearer to Low Lat. carrica, a ship of burden] 
=O. Εἰ carraque (Roquefort).—Low Lat. carraca, a ship of burden; 
a less correct form of Low Lat. carrica.—Low Lat. carracare, better 
carricare, to lade ἃ car.« Lat. carrus, ἃ car. Car. 
CARRION, putrefying flesh, a carcase. (F..=L.) | In early use. 
M.E. caroigne, caroyne, a carcase; Chaucer, C.T. 2015; spelt ἔς 
charoine, Ancren Riwle, p. 84.0. F. caroigne, charoigne, a carcase. 
jesh. See Carnal. 


=Low Lat. caronia, a carcase. = Lat. caro, 

CARRONADE, a sort of cannon. (Scotland.) 80 called from 
Carron, in Stirlingshire, Scotland, where there are some celebrated 
iron works, ‘The articles [there] manufactured are machinery, agri- 
caltural implements, cannon, carronades, which take their name from 


this place, &c. ;᾿ Engl. Cycl. s.v. Stirlingshire. 
CARROT, an cdible root. (Ε.,.- 1.0 ‘A carote, pastinaca;’ 
Levins (4,0, 1570). " Their savoury parsnip next, and carro, pleas- 


ing food ;° δεν Dayton Polyolbion, 5. 20. =F. carote, carrote, the carrot, 
Cit; mod. F. caroite Lat. careta, used by Apicius,  (Apicius is 
probably an assumed name, and the date of the author's treatise 
uncertain)” Cl. Gk. καρωτύν, ἃ carrot (Liddell), Der. carro. 
yY, to convey onacar. (F,=C.) Μ. Ε- carien, with one 
rs Chaucer; Ho. of Fame, ti. 190.0. Ε΄ carir, to carry, transport 
ina car.=0O.F. car, acart,car. See Car. Der. carri-age, formerly 
cariage, with one r, Prompt. Parv. p. 62; see Trench, Select Glossai 
I, ἃ two-wheeled vehicle. {6} Ια very early use. Μ, Ἔ 
λατία, carte; Grmulum, 53. Chaucer has carter, C.T. 7121. 
erat, for cart, by the common metathesis of r; pl. ἐγάμει, Ghar, 
AS. version of Gen. 1.9. Cf. ‘ veredus, erate-hors, i.e. cart-horse ; 
ZIM. Gloss. ed. Somner, p. 86, col. 1.—W. cart, ἃ wain. 4 Gael. 
cairt, Irish eairt, a cart, car, chariot. ‘The word isa diminutive of car, 
av. forth the final t, see Chariot. Der. cart, v.; cart-age, carter. 
CARTS, a paper, a card, bill of fare. (F..—Gk.) Modern, and 
mere French. First used in the phrase carte blanche, ‘ Carte blanche, 


CASEMATE. 


‘a blank paper, seldom used but in this phrase, to send one ἃ carte 
blanche, signed, to fill up with what conditions he pleases ;’ Bailey's 
Dict. vol. ii, ed. 1731.—F. carte, a card. See further under Card, 
ofwhich carte is a doublet, Der. cariel (F. cartel, from Ital. cartello), 
the dimin, form ; cartoon (Span. carton, Ital. cartone), the augmentative 
forin ; also cartridge, cartulary, which see, Cartel is spelt chartel in 
Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 5. Cartoon is spelt carton 
in the Spectator, no. 226. 

CARTILAGE, gristle. (F,—L.) In Boyle's Works, vi. 735; 
Ray bas the adj. cartilagineous (sic), On the Creation, pt. i. (R.) =F. 
cartilage, gristle; Cot.— Lat. cartilaginem, acc. of cartilago, gristle ; 
of unknown origin. ‘Der. cartilag-in-ous. 

CARTOO! see under Carte. 

CARTRIDGE, CARTOUCHE, a paper case for the charge 
ofa gun, (F,=Ital.,—Gk.) Cartridge is a corruption of cartrage, ἃ 
form which appears in Dryden's Annus Mirabilis, st. 149 (altered to 
cartridge in the Clar, Press ed. of Selections from Dryden.) Again, 
cartrage is ἃ corruption of cartouche, the true F. form. =F. cartouche, 
“the comet of paper whereinto Apothecaries and Grocers put the 
parcels they retail ; also, a cartouche or fall charge for a pistoll, put 
up within a little paper, to be the readier for use;" Cot. 3. A tablet 
for an omament, or to receive an inscription, formed like a scroll, 
mas als also called a cartouche, in architecture; and Cot. also gives: 
Cartocke, [the same] as Cartouche ; also, a cartridge or roll, in archi- 
tecture.’ “This shews that the corrupt form cartridge (apparently 

made up, popular etymology, from the F. carte, a card, and the 
aes eed τ edge or projection) was then already in use. Ital, 
Tee oe an angular roll of paper, a cartridge. = Ital. carta, paper. 
Lat. charta (ate Lat. carta), paper. Gk. xéprys, a leaf of paper. 
See Carte, Card. 

CARTULARY, a register-book of ἃ monastery. (Low Lat. 
Gk. ‘I may, by this one, shew my reader the form of all those 
cartularies, by which such devout Saxon princes endowed their sacred 
structures ;’ Weever (in Todd’s Johnson). Also in Bailey's Dict. 
ΜΡ ἢ ii, ed. 1731. = Low Lat. cartularium, another form of chartularium, 
+. = Low Lat. chartula, a document ; dimin. of Lat. charta, a 
pape, che, =Gk. χάρτην, ἃ leaf of paper, Sce Carte, Card, 


CARVE, to cut. (Ε) Μ. Ε. terven, heruen (u for ») ; Layamon, 
i. 250.<A.S. ceorfan, Grein, i. 159. 4 Du. kerven, + Icel. yrs 
Teel Dict, Addenda, Ρ. 776. + Dan. karve, to notch, 4- i Sed. harfua, 
to cut. + G, herben, to notch, jag, indent. β, The word is co-radicate 
with vith Otay es Der. carver. 

ES, female figures in architecture, used instead of 
slam as supporters. (Gk.) In Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1735. Some- 
times written Caryates, which is the Latin form, being the pl. of adj. 
Caryatis, i.e. belonging to the village of Cary in Laconia, Cary 
atides is the Gk. form, signifying the same thing. Gk. Καρυάτιδέν, 


8.pl., women of Οἱ 
Ital.,—L.) Not given in Cot- 


ASCADE, Ὁ waterfall, ς. 
grave. Used by Addison, in describing the Teverone (odd’s John- 
son) and in Anson's Voyages, bk. ji. c.1. Given in Kersey’s Dict: 
=F. cascade, introduced from Ital. in the 16th century, ac- 
od ‘to Brachet ; but perhaps later.= Ital. cascata, a waterfall ; 

formed as a regular fem. pp. from cascare, to fall; which is formed 
from Lat. casare, to totter, to be about to fall, most likely by the 
help of suffix -ic-, so that cascare may stand for casicare, . Lat. 
casare is a secondary verb, formed from casum, the supine of cadere, 
to fall, See Chance. 

CASE (1), that which happens; an event, δες. (F.,=L.) In early 
use, M.E. cas, seldom case; it often means ‘circumstance,’ as in 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 9; also ‘chance,’ id. p. 528.--Ο. F. cas, mod. F. 
cas, Lat. casus (crude form casu-), a fall, accident, case. = Lat. casus, 
pp. of cadere, to fall. See Chance, Der. casual, casualty, case 
ist, casusisteic, casw-ist-c-al, casw-istory ; all from the crude form casw- 
of Lat, casus. Casual occurs in Chaucer, Tro. and Cress. iv. 391. 
Casuist is in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 

CASE (2), a receptacle, cover. (Ε-. -- 1.) ΜΕ. caste, hace, ‘Kase, 
or casse for pynnys, capella ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 269.—0.F. casse, ‘a 
box, case, o chest ;” Cot. (mod. F. eaisse).= Lat. eapsa, a receptacle, 
chest, box, cover,— Lat. eapere, to receive, contain, hold. 4/ KAP, 
to hold; Fick, i, 39. Der. case, verb; cash, 4. v.; also en-case, case 
ment. Doublet, chase (3), 4. ν. 

c ‘a bomb-proof chamber. (F.,<Ital.) Originally, 
chamber, furnished with embrazures ; later, an em- 

seme , a loophole in a fortified wall to shoot out at; 

sce ina ditch, out of which to plague the as- 
a7 os, ee 1614. ‘Secure your casemates;’ Ben 
Ἐς casemate, ‘a ‘casemate, a loop, or 
\ wall;? Cot. Ital, casamatta, " ἃ casamat, ἃ 
wy ose το called ‘of enginers, which is ἃ place built 


4 bomb-prof 
Dramre. 


Νὴ 


CASEMENT. 


low under the wall or bulwarke not arriuing vato the height of the ἦι 


ditch, and serues to annoy or hinder the enemie when he entreth the 
ditch to skale the wall;’ Florio.=Ital. casa, a house; and matta, 
fem. of adj. matto, mad, foolish, but also used nearly ia the sense of 

E.‘dummy;' whilst the Sicilian mattu, according to Diez, means dim, 
dark. Hence the sense is dummy-chamber, or dark chamber. Cf. 
Ital. carromatio, ‘a block carriage vsed sometimes to spare field-car- 
rages 3” Florio.= Lat. casa, a cottage ; and Low Lat. mattus, sad, 
foolish, dull, lit. check-mated, for origin of which see Check- 
mate. And see Casino. 

CASEMENT, a frame of a window. (F..=L.) A casement is a 
small part of an ‘old-fashioned window, opening by hinges, the rest 
of the window being fixed; also applied to the whole window. It 
occurs in Shak. Merry Wives, i. 4.2. We also find ‘ casement, a con 
cave moulding,” in Halliwell’s Dict., without any reference. β. In 
the latter case, the word stands for enchasement, from the verb to 
encase; just as the verb to chase, in the sense ‘ to engrave, adorn,’ is 
short for enchase. Observe, too, that enchase is a doublet of encase; see 
Enchase. y. The two senses of casement are, in fact, connected ; 
and, just as casement in the sense of " moulding’ is from the verb to 
exchase, so casement in the sense of window, or rather ‘ window-frame,’ 
is from the verb toencase. δι, In other words, casement is short for 
encasement ; and was formed from the O. F. encasser, ‘ to case, or in- 
chest, to make up in, or put up into, a case or chest ;’ Cot. Cf.0.F. 
exchassiller, ‘to set in, to enclose, compass, bind, hold in with ἃ 
wooden frame ;’ id. Also enchasser en or, ' to enchace, or set in gold ;” 
also ‘enchassement, an enchacing or enchacement ;’ and ‘ enchassewre, 
an enchacement, an enchacing, or setting in;’ id. «. The O.F. 
form of enchassement would have been encasement, from which casement 
followed easily by the loss of the prefix. Similarly, Shak. has case 
for encase, Com. Err. ii, 1.85. The suffix -ment is, properly, only 
added to verbs. Both case and the suffix -ment are of Lat. origin. 
‘See Encase, and Case(2). @ The Ital. casamento, a large house, 
is quite a different word. Observe a similar loss of the first syllable 
Bg Seager oetomegen = 

JASH, coin or money. (F.,=L.) in Shak, Hen. V, ii. τ. 120. 
Bat the original sense isa chest,’ or ‘a till,’ i.e. the box in which 
the ready money was kept; afterwards transferred to the money 
itvelf. “80 as this bank is properly a general cash (i.e. till, ΠΟΤᾺ 
box], where every man lodges his money; Sir W. Temple, On t! 
United Provinces, c.2(R.) And see the quotation from Cotgrave 
delow.= F. cass, “ἃ box, case, or chest, to or keep weares 
[wares] in; also, ἃ merchant's cash or count ce Lat. capsa, & 
chest. Thus cask is a doublet of Case (2), q.v. Der. cath-ier, sb. ; 
bat see cashier below. 


but 
the 
the 


above etymology strictly applies only to the old form cask. But it is 
easy to Cuplain the sui. “Eh 

from Cotgrave; this is really the High-German form of 
i ‘late, annul ; cf. Du. easseren, 
ing but the F. 
casser with the common G. suffix -iren, used in formit . verbs from 
Romance ones ; ex. isoliren, to isolate, from F. isoler. Hence we have 
cashier from G. cassiren, which from ΕἸ. casser, Lat. cassare. 

σ, a rich kind of stuff. (India.) A rich kind of 
shawl, so called from the country of Cashmere, which lies close under 
the Himalayan Mountains, on the 8. side of them. Also a name 
gm to the stuff of which they are made, and to imitations of it. 

Cassimere. 


CASINO, a house or room for dancing. (Ital.,=L.) Modem. 

Ital. casino, a summer-house, small country-box; dimin. of casa, ἃ 

house. = Lat. casa, a cottage.=4/ SKAD, to cover, defend ; Curtius, 

«ee ees ota ας ine, &c. (Sj 1.) ‘The caske will 
a or tub for wine, &c. -. ‘The wil 

have a teste for evermore With that wherewith it seasoned was be- 
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‘coat (ean onion); cask; helmet; casque; cf. Span. easeara, peel, 
rind, hull. See Casque, of which cask isa doublet. J I see no 
connection with E. case (2), which is from Lat. eapsa, from capere. 

CASKET, a little chest or coffer. (F.=L.) In Shak. Mer. of 
Ven. i, 2.100. The dimin. of cask, in the sense of ‘chest.’ +A jewel, 
locked into the wofullest cask ;? 2 Hen. VI, iii. 2. #9. This word 
cask is not the same with ‘a cask of wine,’ from the Spanish, but is 
corruptly formed doublet of cash in the sense of ‘chest ;’ see Cash. 
And this cask is but another form of case. All three forms, case, cash, 
and cask, are from the French. ΚΒ. Corrupted from F. cassette, ‘a 
small casket, chest, cabinet,’ &c.; Cot. A dimin, form.=F. casse, a 
box, case, or chest. Lat. capsa, a chest.-Lat. capere, to contain. 
a KAP, to hold. See Case (2). 

CASQUE, a helmet. (F.,—Ital.,—L.) In Shak. Rich. II, i. 3.81. 
=F. casque, * the head-piece tearmed a casque, or casket ; Cot.— Ital. 
casco, a helmet, casque, head-piece. (We cannot well derive this 
word from Lat. eassis and cassida, a helmet, head-piece ; Diez remarks 
that the suffix -ic- is only used for feminine substantives.) β. The 


etymol comes ont better in the Spanish, which uses casco in a 
much wider sense; to wit, a skull, sherd, coat (of an onion), a cask, 
helmet, has also cascara, peel, rind, shell (cf. 


we. The S 
Port. casca, bark, rind of trees); and these words, with numerous 
others, appear to be all derivatives from the very common Span. 
verb cascar, to burst, break open; formed (as if from Lat. guass-ic~ 
are) from an extension of Lat. quassare, which also gives F. cass, to 
break. See Quash. Doublet, cask, q.v. 

CASSIA, a species of laurel. (L.,— Heb.) Exod. xxx. 2. 
xlv. 8 (A. Ν᾽), where the Vulgate has casia. = Lat. catia, ca 
κασία, a spice of the nature of cinnamon.= Heb. gets('éth, in Ps. xlv. 
8, a pl. form from a fem. gets'dh, cassia-bark, from the root gdtsa’, 
to cut ; because the bark is cut or peeled off. Φ We also find Iieb, 

iddék, Exod. xxx. 24, from the root gddad, to cut; with which cf, 
Arab. φάπ᾽, cutting, in Richardson's Arab. Dict. p. 1110, But this is 
a different word. See Smith, Dict. of the Bible. 

CASSIMERE, a twilled cloth of fine wool. (India.) Also spelt 
kerseymere in Webster. These terms are nothing but corruptions of 

» q-¥.; and distinct from Kersey, q.v. Cashmere is 
spelt Cassimer in Herbert's Travels, 1665, p. 70. 

CASSOCK, a kind of vestment. (F,—Ital.,=L.) Sometimes 
‘a military cloak ; All’s Well, iv. 3.192.—F. casaque, ‘a cassock, 
Tong coat ;’ Cot.<Ital. casacca, a great coat, surtout. Formed from 
Ital. casa, properly ‘a house;’ hence ‘a covering,” used in ἃ half 
jocular sense. Cf. Ital. casaecia, 2 ugly old house. Indeed, 

llorio gives casacca as meaning‘ an habitation or dwelling ; also, ἃ 
cassocke or long coate.’=Lat. casa, a cottage. = 4/ SKAD, to cover, 
protect. See Casino. And see Chasuble, a word of similar deri- 
vation. 

CASSOWARY, 2 bird like an ostrich. (Malay.) ‘Cassowary 
or Emev, ἃ large fowl, with feathers resembling camel's hairs’ 
Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715. In Littré (s.v. casoar), it is derived from 
the Malay basswwaris, the name of the bird. * The cassowary it 
bird which was first brought into Europe by the Dutch, from Ja 
in the East Tadies, in which part of the ‘world itis only to be foand ; 
Eng. tr. of Buffon’s Nat. Hist, London, 1792. 

CAST, to throw. (Scand, early use, and one of the most 

characteristic of the Scand. words . Μ. 
St. Marharete, ed. Cockayne, pp. 4. 
Icel. hasta, to throw. + Swed. hasta. “- a . 
sense was probably to ‘throw into ἃ heap,’ or ‘heap up;’ cf. Icel. 
ἀδμν, kos, a pile, heap; Lat. con-gerere, to heap together, pp. con- 
gestus, Perhaps from ψῇ GAS, to carry, bring. Fick, iii. 48; 1. 569. 
Der. cast, sb. ; casi-er, cast-ing, cast-away, oul-cast. 

CASTE, a breed, race. (Port.,L.) Sir T. Herbert, speaking of 
men of various occupations in India, says: ‘These never marry out 
of their own casts ;" Travels, ed. 1665, p. 53. ‘ Four casts or sorts 
of men;’ Lord's Discovery of the Banians [οἵ India}, 1630, p. 3 
(Todd).’ Properly used only in speaking of ines of men in India, 
Port. casta, a race, stock; a name given by the Portuguese to 
classes of men in India. Port. casta, adj. fem., chaste, pure, in allu- 
sion to purity of breed ; from masc. casto.= Lat. castus, chaste. See 


CASTIGATE, to chastise, chasten, (L.) In Shak. Timon, iv. 
3. 240.—Lat. castigatus, pp. pf castigare, to chasten. The lit. sense 
is ‘to keep chaste’ or «Beep pure."=Lat. castus, , pure, See 
Chaste. Der. castigat-ion, castigat-or. Doublet, chasten. 

‘CASTLE, a fortified house. (L.) In very early use. Α. 8. castel, 
used to represent Lat. castellum in Matt. xxi, 2.—Lat. castellum, 
dimin, of cavram, a camp, fortied place. SKAD, to protect; ἃ 
secondary root from 4/ SKA, to cover ; whence also E. shade, shadow ; 
see Curtius, i, 206. See Shade, Der. castell-at-ed, castell-an. 


fore ;* Mirror for Magistrates, p. 193.—Span, caseo, « skull, sherd, | CASTOR, a beaver; ἃ hat. (L.,=—Gk.) {Gasor, the bearer 5 ot 
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Ὁ fine sort of hat made of its fur;” Kersey’s Dict. 1715. Mere Latin. Pcold. (Gk.) Ια Shak, Troilus, v. 1.22, Spelt eattare, Sir T. Elyot, 
=Gk. κάστωρ, a beaver. β., Of Eastern origin. Cf Malay Aastiri, | Castel of Helth, b. il. c. 17. = Lat, catarrhs, a Latinised form 
Skt. hasniri, musk; Pers. khaz, a beaver. Der. castor-oil, q. ν. from the Gk. sardffoos, a catarrh, lit. a fowing down. =Gk. κατά, 
CASTOR-OLL, a medicinal oil. (11) Apparently named from | down; and ῥέω, I flow. = ψ PY, ZPY, to flow, Curtins, i. 439; 
some resemblance to castoreum. * Casioreum, ἃ medicine made of the | ψ SRU, to flow, Fick, i. 837. See Stream. 
liquor contained in the little bags that are next the beaver's groin;’| CATASTROPHE, an upset, great calamity, end. (Gk.) In 
Kersey's Dict. ed 1715, See above, {Explained in Webster | Shak. LL. I. iv. 1. 77..- ΟΝ. καταστροφή, an overthrowing, sudden 
as a corraption of casha-oil, because the castor-oil plant was formerly | tum.—Gk. κατά, down, over; and στρέφειν, to tum. See Strophe. 
called Agnus castus. Surely a mistake. The castor-oil plant, or] CATCH, to lay hold of, seize. (F.,=L.) M.E. cachen, cacchen, 
palma-Christi, is Ricinus communis; but the Agnus castus is the Vitex | in very common and early use. In Layamon, iii, 266.=0. F. cachier, 
‘agnus castus. The two are quite distinct. cacier, a dialectal variety (probably Picard), of chacier, to chase. [Cf 
JASTRATS, to cut s0 ας to render imperfect. (L.) ‘Ye castrate | Ital. cacciare, to hunt, chase; Span, eazar, to chase, hunt.]— 
the desires of thesflesh ;’ Martin, Marriage of Priests, 1554, Yi, b | Lat. eaciare, to chase ; corrupted from captiare, an assumed late form 
(Tod's Johnson). See also the Spectator, no. 179.= Lat. casas, | of eapiare, to catch; the sb. capi, a chase is given in Ducange.— | 
Bp, of eatrare, CL Skt gutra, a knife. Det. casraton Lat, eaptare, in the phr. ‘ captare feras,’ to hunt wild beasts, used by | 
{ 
\ 


IASUAL, CASUIST ; see Case (1). Propertius (Brachet, 5. v. chasser). Ca} is a frequentative form 

CAT, domestic animal. (E.) Μ. Ε. at, cat, Ancren Riwle, ἢ from Lat. capere, to take, lay hold of, hold, contain. See Cay 
102; A.S. eat, catt, Wright’s Vocab. i. 23, 78. + Du. tat. + Icel. | Der. catch-word, catch-penny, catch-poll (used in ME.). Doublet, chase. 
ἄδην. 4 Dan, kat, 4 Swed. katt, + O.H.G. kater, chazzd ; G. kater,|_ CATECHISE, to instruct by questions. (Gk.) Used of oral 
fatze. + W. cath. + Irish and Gael. cat. Bret, haz. + Late Lat. | instruction, because it means ‘to din into one’s ears.’ In Shak, Much 
catus. 4+ Russian hos’, koshka. + Arab. gitt; Richardson's Dict. p. 1136. tical 
4 Turkish sedi. 'B. Origin and history of the spread of the word ved 
alike obscure. Der. cat-call ; cat-kin, q.v.; kitt-en, q. v.; caber-weul, 
q.¥.; also caterpillar, 'q. v. 

CATA, prefs generally ‘down.’ (Gk.) Gk. κατα-, prefix; Gk. 
κατά, prep..down, downward, hence, in composition, also ‘thoroughly,’ 
or ‘completely.’ Conjectured by Benfey to be derived from the 
pronom. stem ka- (Skt. kas, who), by help of the suffix -ra which is 
seen in εἶςτα, then ; Curtius, ii. 67. Der. cata-clysm, cata-comb, &c. 

CATACLYBM, a deluge. (Gk.) In Hale, Origin of Mankind, 

217 (R.) And in Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674.—Gk. earaxdvoyse, 
Bashing over, a flood, deluge.—Gk. κατακλύζειν, to dash over, to 
deluge. Gk. κατά, downward; and κλύζειν, to wash or dash (said 
of waves). δ᾿ Lat. cluere, to cleanse, = 4/ KLU, to wash ; see Curtius, 
i185; Fi 52. ᾿ 

CATACOMB, a grotto for burial. (11Α].,.. 0Κ.) In Addison's 
Italy, on Naples; and in the Tatler, no. 129. And in Kersey's Dict. 
ed. 1715.= Ital. catacomba, ἃ sepulchral vault.—_Low Lat. catacumba, 
chiefly applied to the Catacombs at Rome.—Gk. κατά, downwards, 
Delow j and κύμβη, a hollow, cavity, hollow place; also a goblet. 
Cf. Skt. dumbha, a pot. *We may infer that the original signifi- 
cation Of the verb kubk was “to be crooked;""’ Benfey, p. 196, 
which see. 

CATALEPSY, a sudden seizore. (Gk.) Spelt catalepsis in Kersey, 
ed. 1715. A medical term.=Gk. vcordAa’ a ‘grasping, seizing. = 
Gk. κατά, do and Aaf-, aj in λαβεῖν, to seize, aorist 
infin. of λαμβάνειν, to seize. ἐξ Skt. labh, lambk, to obtain, get ; 
rabh, to seize. 4/ RABH, to seize. 

CATALOGUE, a list set down in order. (F.,=Gk.) In Shak. 
All’s Well, i. 3. 149.=F. catalogue, ‘a catal t, rowl, register,’ 
&c.; Cot.—Late Lat. catalogus.=Gk. , & counting up, 
enrolment,—Gk. κατά, down, fully; and λέγειν, to say, tell. See 


Lo, 

CATAMARAN, a sort of raft made of Hindustani.) 
Given as a Deccan word in Forbes’ Hindustani Dict. ed. 1859, p. 
280; bermeron, 2 ral ἃ float, commonly called a cat eran, "ihe 
word is originally Tam signifies in that language tied lo 
CATAPLASM, a kind of poultice. (Ἐν “ΟἿ. “in Ham 
7. 144.—=F. cataplasme, ‘a cataplasme, or poultis 
plaister;* Cot.—Lat. cataplasma.= Gk. κατάπλασμα, ter, ponl- 
ice, = Gk. καταπλάσσειν, to spread over. Gk, κατά, down, over; and 
πλάσσειν, to mould, bring into shape. See Plaster. 

CATAPULT, a machine for throwing stones, (Low Lat.,=Gk.) 
iny, bk. vii. c. 56 (R.)=Low Lat. catapulta, a wat- 

Gk. κατά, 


Ado, iv. 1. 79.—Low Lat. catechizare, to catechise; an ecclesiasti 


word. = Gk. κατηχίζειν, to catechise, to instruct ; a longer and d 
form of κατηχέειν, to din into one’s ears, impress upon one ; lit. ‘to 
din down.’ = Gk. κατ-ά, down; and ἠχή, ἃ sound, ἦχον, ἃ ringing im 
the ears. See Echo. Der. catechis-er; catechism (Low Lat. cate 
chismus); catechist (Gk. xarnyvorht) ; cateckist-ic, eatechist-ic-al ; cateehet- 
ie (from Gk, κατηχητήε, an instructor), eatechetie~al, catechet-dc-al-ly ; 
catechumen (Gk. κατηχούμενον, one who is being instructed). 

CATEGORY, a leading class or order. (Gk.) ‘The distribution 
of things into certain tribes, which we call categories or predicaments;’ 
Bacon, Adv. of Leaming, bk. ii. sect. xiv. subject 7.—Gk. κατηγορία, 
an accusation; but in logic, a predicament, class. -- Οἷς, κατηγορεῖν, 
to accuse, Gk. κατά, down, against ; and ἀγορεύειν, to declaim, to 
address an assembly, from ἀγορά, an assembly. Cf. Gk. ἀγείρειν, to 
assemble, Der. categor-io-al, categor-ic-al-ly. 

CATER, to buy, get provisions, (FL) | Properly ἃ sb, and 
used as we now use the word caverer, wherein the ending er of the 
agent is unnecessarily reduplicated, So used by Sir T. Wyat, Satire 
1.1, 26. To cater means ‘to act as a cater,’ i.e. a buyer. The old 
spelling of the sb. is cafour, “1 am oure cafour, and bere oure aller 
pars’ am the bayer for us, and bear the purse for us all; Gamelyn, 
|. 317. ‘Catour of a gentylmans house, despensier ;’  Palsgrave. 
B. Again, eatowr is a contracted form of acatour, by loss of initial a. 
‘Acatour is formed (by adding the O. F. suffix -owr of the agent) from 
‘cate, ἃ buying, a purchase; a word used by Chaucer, Prol. §73.— 
O.F. acat, achat, ἃ purchase (mod. F. achat). Low Lat. acaptum, αὶ 
Porchese, in acharter of a.v. 1118 (Brachet); written for ἔν iced 

yw Lat. aceaptare, to purchase, in a charter of A.D. 1000 ( 

8. v. acheter). A frequentative of accipere, to receive, but sometimes 
‘to buy.’=Lat. accipere, to receive, take to oneself.<Lat. ad, to 
(which becomes ac- before c), and eapere, to take; from 4/ KAP, to 
hold. See Capacious. Der. caterer; see above. 

CATERPILLAR, a kind of 
166. Used also by Sir Jo. Cheeke, Hurt of Sedition (R.) ret 


 * Chatepel 
or weevell.’ β,. Α fanciful name, meaning literally ‘ hairy at,” 
applied (unless it be a corruption) primarily to the hairy caterpillar. — 

).F. chate, ἃ she-cat (Cotgrave) are peo, orig. fauivalent ee 
peloso, hairy, from Lat. pilosus, hairy, which again it. pilus, 
wait, CUE. pile, i. . nap pon cloth, q.v. And see Cat. 

CATERWAUL, to cry asacat.(E.) M.E. caterwawen, Chaucer 
has “gon 8 caterwawed’ = go a-caterwauling (the pp. -ed being used 
with the force of the -ing of the (so-called) verbal substantive, by an 
idiom explained in my note on Waksberyed in Chaucer); C.T. 5936. , 
Formed from cat, and the verb saw, to make a noise like ἃ cat, with 
the addition of -ἰ to give the verb ἃ frequentative force. The word 
waw is imitative ; cf. wail, q. v. 

CATHARTIC, ive, lit, cleansing, (Gk.) Catkartical and 
catharticks occur ip Blount’s Gloss., ed, 1674. * Cathartics or purgatives 
of the soul,” Spectators 00. 507.— Gk. sadapruxés, purgative, purifying, 
Gk. καθαίρειν, ζοῖυτε καθαροῶ, to cleanse, purify. =Gk. ᾿ 
clean, pure. ἐγ . 


CAPEED RY ich with’ a ishops throne, (La, = Gk) 


in Gen. vii. 11 (Vulgate).=Gk. καταῤῥάκτηε, as sb., a waterfall; as 
adj., broken, rushing down. Ββ, Wedgwood derives this from Gk. 


ae i al church. ‘In the 
cattedral cheep ds We Jetminster ; 2 Hen. VI, i. 2. 37. ‘Chyrebe 
δι : 


and ῥήγνυμι, I break ; cognate with E. break, q.v. In other words, 
according to this δ᾽ 
λοις, p, 282.—Low Lat. cathedralis, adj. ; 


equivalent to Lat rat. in roca, broken, See Fraction, 
AT. , ἃ fluid discharge from the mucous membrane; a 


CATHOLIC. ὦ 
raised 3 with adj. suffix -alis. — Gk. bench, pulj 
Gk. phar ap na 6 ees καθ. ἰπόλ an scpimte); es ἘΞΕ 


ἃ seat, chair, πεσε fs fons Bor, ἃ seat. = Gk. ἕζομωι (root ἐδ), 
Jt The Gk. rot hd is cognate with Bt; cf Οἷς her. εἰς 2 
it. 

CATHOLIC, universal. (Gk.) Spelt catholyhe; Sir T. Elyot, 
The Governour, bk. iii, c. 22,—Lat. preter used by Tertullian, 
adv. Mare, ii. 17... Οἷς, καϑολικός, universal, general; formed with 
Sufix ve from Gk, καθόλου, adv. on the whole, in general Gk. 
καθ᾽ ὅλου, the older form of καθόλον, where καϑ' stands for ματά (on 
Tar oes Oras Bie Seer is the gen. case of hen 
TS) governed by ward, accol to; thus 

Eoorling ἐν the hele ron the wiblee’ The Gk Shore 
rely Lat, solidus, whence E. solid, 4. ν. Sen oatholic- 


miko FA t's tail. 
ee of flowers resembling a cat's tail. (E.) 


‘a provincial Eng. expression. Cotgrare 
ἢ inbotany dbo Peepers cattails, aglet-like blowings, or bloom- 
ing of pete &c. From cat-, by affixing the dimin. suffix -kin. 
Called Aattehens in Old Dutch; see Nhtton, Fatt 
the of nuts and hazels; Oudemans, See Cat. 
oe /PTRIO, relating to optical reflection. (Gk.) _ A scientific 
5 ape str in Phi World of Words (165). Bailey 
be telescope; wel. ii ed.1731.—= 
Gk. κατοπτρικόε, βεκείξω τῷ μάτοπτρον, ἃ mirror.—Gk. ματιά, 


animals ; collectively. (F. =), In carly use. Properly 

‘cay or ‘chattel,’ i.e. property, it necessary reference to 
τό μοῦ, The Μ. E. word cl end shed sre ore variant of one 
and the mame word, and alike mesa ¢ per I cated, Havelok, 
224; Layamon, iii. 232, later text. ε ο 
pins ΕΞ Ancrea Rie POF. πὰ 
‘eapite captale, capiti 
from adj. [Whence Low Lat. 
cattle. Ce ‘also meant the ‘capi 
Lat. copii, excellent, capital; lit, bel 
caput (stem capii-), the head ; cognate with 
it appears that capial is the in form, and 
Anglo-French forms, of the same ‘word. From chat! is formed & pl. 
chattels, in more common use than the δἰ ᾿ 
CAUDAL, belonging to the tail. (L.) ‘The caudal fin;’ Pen- 
nant’s Zoology, The Cuvier Ray (R.) Cf. ‘caudate stars,” i.e. tailed 
stars, comets ; Fairfax's Tasso, xiv. 44. Formed by sulix -αἱ (as if 
from a Lat. camdalis), from Lat. caxd-a, a 
CAUDLE, a warm drink for the sick. ΩΝ =L.) InShak. L.L.L. 
iv. 3.174. ‘A caudel, potio;’ Levins, col. 56 (4.0. 1570). But found 
τοῦς earlier, viz. in ep. οἱ Glouc. p. ΟΝ F,, caudel, chaudel, a 
wet of warm drink.=O, F, choud, formerly chald, hot ; with adj. 

Properly dimin.. as in Lat. -ellus (see Brachet, Introd. sect. 
ΡΥ ΣΝ caldus, hot, a contr. form of ealidws; Quinctilian, i. 
6. Root uncertain; cf. Gk. σκέλλειν, to parch? 
CAUL, a net, covering, esp. for the head. (F,mC.) Μ. Ε. calle, 
dalle, * Reticula, a lytell nette or calle; Prompt. Parv. p. 270, note 1. 
Chaucer, C. T. 6600. Also spelt Belle; as in *kelle, reticulum ;" 


Prompt. Pary. p. a7o. And see Wyclif, Exod. xxix. 13.0. F. cale, 
‘akinde of πες ἀρ Ὁ Cot. Of Celtic origin; ef Irah calla, aveil, 

hood, cowl; O. Gael. call, a veil, hood.=—4/ KAL; see Cell. 
CAULDRON: ne Caldron, τε ων uel) Spel 
a variety of the cabbage. (F.,=: It 

collyflory in er fori τς cai herb cole, or colew: 
fleuris, et floris, the col , or Cypres colewort.” 
Thee στα ας made op of the ME el compet ely and 


1. The M.E. cole, a 


stalk or stem of ας it, cognate with Gk. καυλόο, a 
ig. a me and fonnected with Gk. κοῖλον, 


‘stem, cal 


Team fly envied ont fa Ske moder apeling 

3 The Fort of ot the of far 7 

the verb flewrir, to flourish ;“from Lat. florere, to 

Rlomria δῆς ere ce ied is me ‘geen | "Ca 
sb. fleur (E. flower) for the pp. pl. of the ver spell 
“lier cur Sr 1 ert vl 165, 9.0 


CAUSE, unr which produces an effect. Sirk) In early use. 
So spelt ἰὰ it the Ancren Riwle, Ῥ. 316.00. F. couse, = Lat, 
casa, 8. Detter spelt caussa. Of obscure origin. Der. cas-al, 


CEASE. 
cowl, uration, cman, comelen, Aud see arcu, cress, 


. (F.,=L.) 
th of fl mabe ‘word 
at the expense of the rest which is 
rendered atigible Formerly spelt cau, Milton, P.L. x. 418; 
. of Fi ic. 413. Still’ earlier, cawsd 
cccurs in Barbour's Bruce, ed. Seat, xvii 128, 140; pelt ‘annur, 
xviii. 146.=0.F. caxcie= chaucid (mod. F. chaussde, Prov. eaxsada, 
Span. calzada)=to Low Lat. calciata, short for calciata wia, ἃ cause- 
way.—Low Lat. calciatus, pp. of calciare, to make ἃ roadway with 
ime, or rather, with mortar containing lime. = Lat. ealx (stem cale-), 

lime. See Chalk. δ Α similar corruption is seen in crayfish, 
corrosive, severe. (Gk) Properly an adjec- 

as in ‘ your hottest causticks;’ Ben Jonson, 


El on Lady Pawlet.<Lat. cawsticus, rk, καυστικόε, 
ΠΝ Gk. Talan, fut. καύσ-ω, to burn (base ἜΝ see Cartius, i. 
ay Der. caustic, sb. ; caustic+-ty; and see cauterise. 
-AUTERISE, to ‘bun with caustic. (F..=Gk.) The pp. caster 
ined isin Holland's Pliny, ble xxxv α. ToF. (sontrtzr,* toe cauterize, 
seare, burne;' Cotgrave.—Low Lat. cauwerizars, a longer form of 
caateriare, to canterise, sear. Gk. καντηριάζειν, to sear. Gk. καντήρ. 
tor, καντήρ, α branding-iron.—Gk. καίειν, to burn (base KAT); 
tins, i. 177. Per. cauteris-at-ion, cauteri-m; also cautery (from or 


id see Caustic. 
CAUTION. carefalness, heed. (F.,—L.) Μ. Ἑ. cancion, Rob. of 
Gloue. p. 506. ’ Spelt haueyon, K. » 2811.0. F. cantion. = 
lat cautionem, acc. of cautio, a security; occurring in Luke, xvi. 

te) where Wyclif has cexcioun.— Lat cautus, pp. of canere, to 
Mn = SKAW, which appears in E. skew ot show; Curtius, i 
187; Fick, i. 816. See Show. Der. eaution-arcy ; also cautious (€x- 
panded from Lat. cautus, heedful), cautiounly, cautious-ness; and see 


“GAVALCADE, a train of men on horseback. (F.,<Ital..=L.) 
In Dryden, Palamon and Arcite, |. 1816.—F. cavalcade, ‘a Κὴ 
horse ;’ Cotgrave. Introduced from Ital. in the 16th century. — 
cavalcata, a troop of horsemen. = Ital. cavalcare (pp. αν cavelou fe pp 


eqvaleata, to ride. Ital, eval, hore. = Lat, ithe 2 horse 
, ἃ horse, nag; W. eeffyl, a horse; Gael. eapull, a mare; 
fen a all 8 a Russian amare. See below. 


Ἢ; a knight, omeman, Fatal, κα} 
enV, ποτ 24. ἘΞ cavalier. "α horseman, cavalier;” Cotgrave. 
Τα, cavalier, horseman, ~ Ital, cevlla, a horse. See ‘Caviloads 
Der. cavalier, adj i 


cavity; cavern (hat aeons) τὸ ivernaut Foor the δε S00t, rom: 
cave, excavate. Doublet, cage, q.¥. ; and see cajale, 

CAVEAT, a notice given, a caution. (L.) From the Lat. cama, 
let him beware. ‘And gave him also a special caveat ;” Bacoa’s life 
of Hen, VII, ed. Lumby, p. 8§.—Lat. cavere, to take heed. See 


Ca’ the roe of the sturgeon. (F.,=Ital.,= Turkish.) 
In Shak. Hamlet, ii. 2. 457; see the excellent article on it in Nares. 
=F. caviar, formerly fr spelt cavial (Brachet).—Ital. caviaro, in 
Florio, who explains it by ‘a kinde of salt blacke meate made of roes 
of fishes, much used in Italie ;” elt caviale.Turkish havyde 
or λάνγάτ, given as the equivalent of E. caviere in Redhouse’s Eng: 
Turkish Dictionary. [It is, however, made in Russia; but 
Russian name is ikra ruibeya, The Turkish word begins with the 
letter kd, a strong pectoral aspirate, here rendered by ¢.] 
CAVIL,, to raise py objections, (F.,—L.) Spelt cauyll ( for 
τ), in Udal, on St, Mi ς. 3 (R.); cauil, Levins, 126, 48. The sb. 
cavillation occurs eatly;" spelt cauillacious (u for v), Chaucer, C.T. 
717.—O. F, caviller, ‘to cavill, wrangle, reason crossely ;’ Cot.= 
Lat caxillari, to banter. Lat. cauilla, caxillum, or caxillus, ἃ jeering, 
obscure; see Fick, i. 817. Der. cavill-er. 
δι romike ἃ noise like a crow. (Ε) | Shak. Mid. Nt. Dr. 
The word is merely imitative, and may be classed as 
English Cf. Du. ἔσανευ, a jackdaw, ‘Dan. daa, Swed. baja, a jackdaw ; 
from the same imitation of the cry of the bird. See Chough. 
CEASE, to give over, stop, end. (F.,=L.) M.E. cessen, P, Plow- 
man, B. vi. 1813 vil. 117; Iv. 1.—F. cesser,= Lat. cessare, to loiter, 
go slowly, cease; frequent, of cédere, pp. crs, 10 go AMY, yield, 


iii, 2, 22. 


100 CEDAR. CENTAURY. 
give place. See Cede. Der. ceaseless, ceaselesely; also cessation castes, the crude form of Lat. sore heaven m= Lat. caelum, 
(from Lat. cessationem, acc. of cessatio, a tarrying ; cessatus, pp. | heaven; related, to Gk. κοῖλοε, and E. h sil. 


οἵ cessare). 

CEDAR, a large fine tree. (L.,=Gk.) early use. Α. 8. 
ceder-beim, a cedar-tree ; Alfric’s Hotties el orpe, ii. 578. 
Lat. cedrus.= Gk. κέδροι. ‘Der. cedar-n ; Milton, Comus, 990. 

CEDE, to give up, to yield. (L.) A modern word ; not in Popes 

It occurs in Drummond's Travels (754) P - 256 | (Todd). 
Perotebly ‘directly from the Lat. rather than from F7 céder }= Lat. 
cédere, pp. cessus, to yield; related to Lat. cddere, Γ “at See 
Chance, and Cease. Der. cession. @ From the Lat. cedere 
we have many derivatives; such as cease, accede, concede, exceed, inter 
cede, precede, proceed, recede, secede, succeed, and theit derivatives. 
‘Also antecedent, dactase, obets, encetor, predecesor, δια. 

CELL, CIEL, to line the inner roof of a room. (F..=L.) Older 
form syle,‘ And the greater house he syled with fyre-tree;* Bible, 
1551, 2 Chron. iii. 5. Also spelt seile (Minsheu) ; and ciel, as in most 
modem Bibles. M.E. ceelen; as in ‘Ceelyn wythe syllure, celo;" 
Prompt. Parv. p. 65; and see ἢ. 452. The sb. is seeling in North's 
Plutarch, p. 36; and ceeling in Milton, P. L. xi. 743 (R.) See cieled, 
cieling in the Bible Wordbook, by Eastwood and Wright. β. The 
verb to ciel, seile, or syle is purely an English formation from the 
older sb. syle or cyll, a canopy; in accordance with the common E. 

ice of converting sbs. to verbs ; cf. to hand, to head, to foot, &c. 
Ὑ. The sb. ον meant ‘a canopy,’ as in: ‘The chammer was 
of (with) red and blew, and in it was a cyl! of state of cloth of gol 


Fyancells of Margaret, dau, of K. Hen. VII, to Jas. of Scotland (R.) 
δ. Hence the verb to syle meant, at first, to canopy, to hang with 
canopies, as in: * All the tente within was syled wyth clothe of gold 


and blew velvet;’ Hall, Hen. VIII, p. 32. 4. Τῆς word was 
afterwards extended so as to include the notion of covering with 
ΓΤ and even to that of providing with wainscot 
Άοοι Cotgrave has: * Plancher, a boorded floor ; also, ἃ 
of boords.” ut all are mere developments from syll, ἃ canopy, or 
from the Lat. caelum, used in the sense of cieling in the 13th century; 
‘Way's note to Prompt. Parv. p. 65 =F. ciel, pl. ciels, which Cotgrave 
explains by: ‘a canopy for . . a bed; also, the canopie that is car- 
over a prince as be walks in state; also, the inner roofe [i.e. 
of a room of state.’ [This word is precisely the same as the 
heaven, pl. ciews; though there is a difference of usage. The 
Tal. cielo also means (1) heaven, (2) a canopy, (3) 8 cieling; see 
Florio.) Lat. caclurn, heaven, a vault; a ‘ genuine Lat. word, not to 
be written with o¢;’ Curtius, i, 193. + Gk. κοΐλοε, hollow. —4/ KU, 
to take in, contain (Curtius). From the same root is E. hollow, aa v. 
The derivation is plain +h, but many efforts have been made 
to render it confused. The word has no connection with E. sill; nor 
with E. seal; nor with F. siller, to seel up the eyes of a hawk (from 
Lat. cilivm, an eyelid) ; nor with Lat. celare, to hide ; nor with Lat. 
ealare, to emboss; nor with A. 8. pil, ἃ plank. Yet all these have 
been needlessly mixed Ἕ with it by various writers. If any of them 
have at all influenced the sense of the word, it is the Lat. celare, 
to emboss which is the word intended by the entry ‘celo’ in the 
Prompt. Parvalorum, The other words are not at all to be con- 
sidered. Der. ceil-ing. 

CELANDINE, a plant; swallow-wort. (F..=Gk.) _ It occurs 
im Cotgrave. It is spelt celadine in Ash's Dict. (1775). But Gower 
has celidoine, C. A. iii, 131.—F. eelidci the herbe celandine, tetter- 
wort, swallow-wort Σ᾽ also spelt chelidoise by Cotgrave.—Late Lat. 
chelidonium (the bot name).—Gk. χελιδόνιον, swallow-wort ; 
neut. from χελιδόνιον, adj. relating to swallows. = Gk, χελιδών (stem 
χελιδον.), ἃ swallow. + Lat. hirundo, a swallow; Curtius, i, 245. 
@ Celandine stands for celidoine; the n before d is intruded, like πα 
Before g in messenger, for messager ; cf. the remarkable instance in 
‘the word sta-n-d. 

CELEBRATE, to render famous, honour. (L.)_In Shak. Temp. 
ἦν. 84. Chaucer has the adj. celebrable, noted, in his tr. of Boethius, 
ed. Morris, pp. 84, 147.=Lat. celebratus, pp. of eelebrare, to frequent ; 
also, to solemnise, = Lat. celeber, frequented, populous: also written 
eelebris. (Form of the root KAR or KAL; sense doubtful.) Der. 


oigrare-— Late, 


ἾΣ In Shak. Temp. ii. 2. 1293 
and in Gower, CA: ii, 3o1.—0.F, edlewie, * celestial hy veal? 
Cot. Formed with suffix -εἰ (as if from a Lat. form in -alis), from 


to a single site ‘as ‘Now sometimes 
as sb., ‘one who is single ;* formerly an adj. ‘ pertaining to a single 
life? “And, when first used, a sb. signifying * the single state,’ which is 

"Taylor speaks-of ‘the purities of calibare” i.e. of 
a single life; Rule of Conscience, bk. iii. c. ΔΤ Αι. cadlibarus, sb, 
celibacy.—Lat. caclebs (stem cadlib-), adj. single, unmarried, Der. 


eelil 
CELL, a small room, small dwelling-place. (L.) Ια early use. 
M. Ε. celle, Ancren Riwle, p. 152.— Lat. cella, a cell, > al room, but. 
Gk. καλία, a hut. +Ske ‘hala, a threshing-floor; ράϊά, a stable, 
house.=4/ ΚΑΙ, to hide ; whence Lat. celare, and E. con-ceal ; see 
Cortius, £171. "Der. cell-ul-ar; also cellar (M.E. celer, Wyclif, 
Take, xii. 24, from O.F. celier, Lat. cellarivm), cell-ar-age ; see caul. 
ΣΉ and nds Works (79) (δ...) In Shak. 
ὧν iv. 6. 85; ἀρὰ Tyndal’s Works (1572), p. 6, “col. 2. Chaucer 
has cementinge, C.T. 12744.—0. F. cement, ‘cement ;’ Cotgrave.= 
Lat. caementum, a rough stone, rubble, chippings of stone; apparently 


TH, pertaining 


for caedimentum.— Lat. caedere, to cut; related to Lat. scindere (base 
i, to cut, cleave. Cf, also Gk. σκίζειν, to split, Skt. chhid, to cut, 
E, shed. a/SKAD, to cut; Curtius, i, 306; Fick, i. 815, See 

Shed. Der. cement vb. ; cement-at-ion, 

CEMETERY, a burial-ground. (L,—Gk.) In Bp. Taylor's Holy 
Dying, 5. 8. § 6. ‘= Low Lat. semeterium:—Gk. ριον, a sleeping- 
room, sleeping-place, cemetery. Gk, κοιμάων, I lll to sleep; in pass. 
to fall asleep, sleep.” The lit. is “I put to bed,” the verb being 


the causal from meuas, Tlie do , to lie, rest; whence also 


Lat. guies, rest. See Quiet. (Curtius, i. 178. 
OBITE, CORNOEITE, a monk who lives socially. (L.,= 
Gk.) ‘The monks were divided into two classes, the carnobites, who 


lived under a common, and τὸ ‘and the anachorets 
{anchorites], who indulged their unsocial independent fanaticism ;° 
Gibbon, History, ¢. 37. Bp. Taylor has the ad). canobitick ; Li 
ecying, 5. 5.—Lat. canobita, a member of a (social) fraternity ; 
by St. Jefome. = Lat. cornobium, a convent, monastery (: Ἢ 
Jerome).=Gk, κοινόβιον, a convent ; ‘neut. of adj. Ἑανόβιοι, living 
Socially. Gk. κοινο-, crude form of κοινόν, common ; and Bi 
OTAPE, « empty memorial tomb. (F=L,-Gk.) we 
honorarie tomb, which the Greeks call cenofaphium ;" Holland’s Sue- 
tonius, p. 153. Dryden has cenotaph, tr. of Ovid, Metam, bk. xii. 1. 3. 
0. F. cenotaphe ; Cotgrave. Lat. cenotaphium.= Gk. κεγοτάφιον, an 
tomb.=Gk. κενο-, for xevés, empty ; and 749-08, i tomb. 
“CHENSIEE, a vase for burning incense ta (F.,=1L.)" Chaucer has 
censer, and pres. pt. censing, C.T. 3342, 3343. In P. Plowman, C. 
xxii, 86, the word sengfoccurs (in some MSS. cense), with the mean 
‘incense.’ Thus the word is a familiar contraction for ‘ incenser,’ 
probably taken from the French. =F, encensoir, ‘a censer, or perfum- 
ing-pan;’ Cot.— Low Lat. incensorium, a censet.= Low Lat. incensim, 
that which is burnt.’= Lat. incensus, pp. of incendere, to 
Kindle, bum.=Lat. ὧν, i, upon; and candi, (0 set on fre. See 


SENGOR, one who revises or censures. (L.) _In Shak. Cor. ii. 

3.252; and North's Plutarch, Life of Paulus Amilius, ed. 1631, p. 
265 ‘Rich. says p.221).= Lat. censor, a taxer, valuer, assesser, censor, 
= Lat, censére, to give an opinion or account, to tax, appraise. 
fer kt. gams, to praise, report, say; Benfey, p. 924; . 549. 
= ΚΑΒ, to praise. Der. censor-i-al, censor-ship, censor-i-ous, cen 
sor-i-ously, censor-i-ous-ness. From Lat. censere are also derived census 
(Lat. census, a register); and censure (Lat. censwra, an opinion), used 
by Shak. As You Like It, iv. 1. 7; whence also censure, verb, censur- 
a-ble, censur-a-ble-ness, censur-a-bl-y. 

CENT, a hundred, as in ‘per cent’ (L.) 1 America, the hun- 
dredth part of a dollar. Gascoigne has *por cento,’ Steel Glas, 1. 
783; an odd phrase, since por is Spanish, and cento Italian. The 

hr. per cent stands for Lat. per centum, i.e. ‘for a hundred ;* from 

. fer, for, and conv ἃ hundred, cognate with A.S. hand, a 
hundred. See Hundred. Der. ceni-age, in phr. per centage; 
and see centenary, centennial, centesimal, centigrade, 
‘eenturion, century. 

CENTAUR, a monster, half man, half horse. (L.,.—Gk.) Spelt 
Centauros in Chaucer, C. T., Group B, 3289; where he is translating 
from Boethius, who wrote: * Ile Centauros domuit superbos;" De 
Cons. Phil. lib. iv. met. 7. And see Mid. Nt. Dream, v. 44.—Lat. 
Centaurus.—Gk. Κένταυρον, a Centaur, Origin uncertain. Der. 


“GHNPAURY, the name of « plant. (Lj=Gk.) M.E. centeurie, 
Chaucer, C. T. 14969.—Lat. centaurea, centaurewm, centaury. = Gk. 
κενταυρίη, κενταύριον, κενταύρειον, centanry; neat. of adj. Κενταύρειοε, 
belonging to the Centaurs; said to be named from the Centenr 

Chiron, See above. 


ar, disci; 


» centipede, οὐ " 


@ 


CENTENARY. 


CENTENARY, relating to a hundred. (L.) ‘Centenary, that 
which contains » hundred years, or a hundred pounds weight;° 
Blount’s Gloss., 1674. Often used as if equivalent to centennial, but 
by mistake.=Lat. centenarius, relating to a hundred, containing a 
hundred (of whatever kind).—Lat. erdemus. a hundred ; gen, uscd 
distributively.—Lat. centum, a hundred, See Cent. | Der. cen- 
tenari-an. hay 4) Mod 

CENTENNIAL, happening once in a centary. ern. 
“On her centennial ἄγ τὴ Mason, Palinodia; Ode 10. A coined 
word, made in imitation of biennial, &c., from Lat. cent-um, ἃ 
hundred, and cxaus, a year, with change of α to 4 as in biennial, q.v. 
See Cent. 

CENTESIMAL, hundredth, (L.) Modem; in phr. + céntesimal 
" &c, = Lat. centesinvus, hundredth, with suffix -αἱ (Lat. -alis). 
ἐν centum, a hundred, See Cent. 

GENTIGRADE, having one hundred d (Ὁ Chiefly 

used of the terwigrade thermometer, invented by Celsius, who died 
1744. — Lat. centi-, for centum, a hundred ; and grad-us, a degree. 
nt and Grade. 


“an insect with a hundred ( 


ed. 1731, vol. ς centi ‘peta, 
footed insect. = Lat. censi-, for entem a undred ; and pes (otem pod), 
afoot. See Cent and Foot. 


"RE, CENTER, the middle Pointy middle. (F..=Gk,) 
Chaucer has the pl. centres, { Το 11589.—F. centre. = Lat. centrum. 
=Gk. κέντρον, a spike, prick, goad, centre. Gk, κεντέω, 1 prick, 
goad on; roan to prick, spur, Iliad, xxii, 337. Der, central, 

, centr-al-ise, centr-al-is-at-ion, centr-icval, centr-ic-al-ly. 

GAL, flying from the centre. (L.) Maclaarin, in 

his Philosophical Discoveries of Newton, bk. ii. c. 1, uses both centri- 

fugal and centripetal.= Lat. centri-=centro-, crude form of centrum, 
the centre, and fagere to fy from. See Centre end Fugitive. 

‘AL, tending to a centre. (L.) See above. =Lat. 

cori from centrum, a centre, and pet-ere, to seek, fyte See Centre 


and Feather. 

CENTUPLE, hundred-fold. (L.) In Mi Unnatural 
Combat, Act i. se. 1 (near the end), we have: ‘I his strength 
were centuple, his skill equal,’ &c.—Lat. centuplex (stem centuplic-), 
hundred-fold. Lat. centu-, from centum, a hundred ; and plic-are, to 
fold. See Cent, and Complicate. 

CENTURION, a captain of a hundred. (L.) Ta Wyclif M M 
viii, 8, where the Vulgate version has centurio.—Lat. 
centurion ; the n added to assimilate the word to others in in -ion 
(fom the French).=Lat. centuria, a body of a hundred men, See 


below. 
CENTURY, a sum of a hundred ; a hundred years, (F.,=L.) In 
Shak. Cymb. iv. 2. 391.=F. centurie, ‘a century, or hundred of;’ 
Cotgrave. = Lat. centuria, a body of a hundred men, &c.= Lat. centum, 
τα τε τ Peet the head. (L.—Gk.) + Cephalique, be- 
relating to the — ‘ jique, 
longing to, or good for the head;” Blount’s Gloss., 1674. Lat. 
cepholic-us, relating to the head. = Gk. κεφαλικόν, for the head. = Gk. 
κεφαλ-ή, the head (cognate with E. head); with suffix 1-1-0. See 


Head. 
CERAMIC, relating to pottery. ry. (Gk) Modem. Not in Todd's 
Johnson. — Gk. κέραμου, potter's with suffix ~c. See Curtius, 


. 181. 

to cover with wax. (L.) Chiefly used of dipping linen 
cloth in melted wax, to be used as a shroud. The shroud was called 
ἃ cerecloth or cerement. The former was often written searcloth, 
wrongly. ‘Then was the bodye bowelled (i.e. disembowelled], em- 
bawmed [enbalmed], and cered,’ i.e. shrouded i in cereclothy; Hall, 
Hea. VIB, an. 5. ὁ ΤῸ ceare, caerare;’ Levins, 209. 33. of 
a cerecloth;* ‘Wyatt, To the » 7 Jan. 1540. Shak. hase cerecloth, 
Merch. ii, 7. 51 cerements, Hamlet, |, 4. 48.—Lat. cerare, to wax.= 
Lat. cera, wax. 4 W. cwyr ; Corn. coir, wax. + Irish and Gael. ceir, 
wax. + Gk. κηρόε, wax; Cartius, i. 183. Der. cere-cloth, cere-ment, 

CEREAL, relating to com. (L.) Relating to Ceres, ‘the goddess 
of com and ‘tillage. ‘Cereal, pertaining to Ceres or bread-com, 
to sustenance or food ;” Baileys I Dict, ed. 1731. vol. ii, Sir Τὶ 
Browne has ‘cerealious Misc. Tracts, vol. i. p. 16.—Lat. 
carealis, Yocom, «Lat. Ceres, the goddess of com tnd produce; 
related to Lat. creare, to wets, produce. 4/KAR, tomake; Curtius, 
i189. Der. cereals, 5. pl. 

CEREBRAL, relating to the brain. (L.) Modem; not in 
Johnsoa, but added by Todd. A coined word, made by sufixing «αἱ 
tostem of Lat. cerebr-um, the brain. ‘The former part of cere-bram 
equiv. to Gk. κάρα, the head ; cf. Gk: κρανίον, the skull. The related 
word in E. .. ἘΞ hernes, » brains, Havelok, 11808; Lowland Scotch 


CHAFE. 


CEREMENT, waxed cloth; see Cere. 

(ONY, an outward rite. (Ε.,.5 1.) 'M.E. ceremonis, 
Chaucer, C. T. 10819. =F. ceremonie, ‘a ceremony, a rite;’ Cot. = Lat. 
casrimonia, ἃ Skt. karman, actioa, work, a religions 
action, a rite-=4/ KAR, to do, make; Curtis, i189. ‘Der cere 
moni-al, ceremoni-al-ly, ceremoni-ous, ceremoni-ous-ly, ceremoni-ous-ness. 
CERTAIN, sure, stticd, fixed, (ὅν ἘΠ). ΜΕ certm, certeyns 
Chaucer, C. T. 3493; Rob. of Glouc. p. 52.—0. F. certein, certain. 
Lat. cert-us, determined ; with the adjunction of suffix ~anus (= F. -ain). 
B. Closely connected with Lat.cernere, to sit, diseriminate; Gk. rpoes, 
to separate, decide ; |. skilja, to separate, which again is 
related to E. shill, q. v.= 4/SKAR, to separate; Curtius, i. 1913 Fick, 
i. 811. Der. certainly, certain-ty; also from Lat. certs we have 


certify, 4.ν. 
CERTIFY, to assure, make certain, (F.,=L.)  M.E. cert 
Hampole, Pr.’ of Conscience, 6543; Gower, C. A. i, 192. = 
cerigher,cevtifr.—Low Lat. cerifcar, pp. ertfeate, to certify 
Lat. certi-, for certus, certain; and facere, to make. where foc- turns 
to sic- in forming derivatives.’ See Certain and Fact. Der. certi- 


‘icate ; certificat-ion (from Lat. pp. certificatus). ᾿ 
2 | ΘΕΕΟΥΤΜΑΝ, azure, δίας ft) ‘Spenser has ‘ cervie stream ;" 
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tr. of Virgil’s Gnat, 1. 163. The term. “απ seems to be a later Ε. δή- 
dition. We also find: * Caruleous, of a blue, azure colour, like the 
sky Ὁ Bailey's Dict. vol. ii (1731).—Lat. caeruleus, caerulus, blue, 
bluish . ‘ethaps caerulus is for caelulus, i.e. 

t. caelum, the sky (Fick, ii. 62); see Celest 


But this is not certain; Curtius, ii 
CHRUSE, white lead. (F., “ΤΣ 
re. F. ceruse, ‘ceruse, or white lead ;” 
; connected with Lat. cera, wax ; τὸς Gore, 
‘SuMVIGAL, belonging to the neck. (L.) In Kersey’s Dict., and 
ed. 1715.-- [αἷς ceruix (stem cerwic-), the neck ; with suffix -al; cf. 
Lat, ceruicale, a bolster. B. Cervix is derived from / KAR, to 
Project, and «/ WIK, to bind; in Vanicek, Etym. Worte%ouche 
relating to α hart. (L.)_"* Cervine, belonging to an 
hart, of the colour of an hart, tawny;’ Blount’s Glossographia, 167, 
ter at cohaiee belonging to bart Lat cornea haste cognate with 


E. hart, q.¥. Spelt cesse by Spenser, 


8, an assessment, levy. (F.,—L.) 
View of ‘the State of Ireland, Globe ed. p. 643, col. 2. 
exons, ὦ id. O45 col. 1. These are mere corruptions of assess-and 
Assess. 
“CHBSATION, discontinuance. (F.,—L.) * Withowte cessacion 
Coventry My Myst. pt. p 107. oF cessation, ‘cessation, ceasing ;’ Cotgrave. 
of cessatio, a ceasing. See Cease. 


ὌΡΞΕΒΤΟΝ Fine up. (FeL.) * By hc μάν, of Maestricht 
Sir W. Temple, Ὃ the Lord ‘Treasurer, ᾿ς 1678 (R.) =F. cession, 
“eelding ups” Cotgrave.~Lat.eesionom, acs. of ces coding. 


Lat. cessus, BB of cedere, to ced 
OL, a pool for So dea ato, (C.1)_ Also spelt 
ΓΙ both forms are in Halliwell, and in Webster. In Brockett's 
Gl of f North-Country Words, ed. 1846, we find: *Sess-pool, an 
excavation in the ground for receiving foul water. I do not find the 
word in any dictionary, though it is in use by architects; see Laing’s 
Custom-house Plans. Sus-pool occurs in Forster on Atmospheric 
Phenomena.’ β. The spelling sus-pool, here referred to, gives us a 
probable source of the word, Suss in'prov. Eng. means hogwash 
(see Halliwell), and is equivalent to prov. E. soss, a mixed mess of 
food, a collection of scraps, anything muddy or dirty, a dirty mess 
(Halliwell) ; also a ‘poi, anything foul or muddy (Brockett). 
‘This is of Celtic origin ; cf. Gael. sos, any unseemly mixture of food, 
a coarse mess. ΤΙ word pool is also Celtic; see Pool. Hence 


or suspen is probably a coupon of soto, je. & 
sto whi αὶ messes flow, Ὑ. T suggest that 


fnto'which all soss is 
eee wad with Gack πυρὰ, juice, sap, moisture, also ape eh soph; 
y. sug (Lat. suceus), moisture, whence W. sock, a drain, 
E E, ogey, wet, Swamy, socky, els er. E. sock the dang of of a 
ΤΩΣ sock-pit, the receptacle for suc! inage (Halliwell). 
That words ase obviously comected with Ex suck and Ἑ. soak, 
Hence, briefly, a esss-poo! is, practically, a sak-pool, which very accu 
rately describes it.“ @ The derivation ted in Webster, from 
the A.S. sessian, to settle, is most unlikely; this verb is is so extremely 
rare that it is found once only, viz. in the sie sessade,’ i.e. 
the sea grew calm, St. Andrew (Vercelli MS.), 1. 453, red. Greist 
‘any case, the initial letter should surely be s. 


3 see C288) a 
CETACEOUS, of the whale kind. (L.,.—Gk.) 


“Cetaceous 
fishes; Ray, On the Creation, pt i. Δ coined word, from Lat cee, 
fish, a whale. Gk. ajroe, a sea-monster, large fish. 


“CE to warm by friction, to vex. (F,=1.) The orig. sense 
wassimply ‘to warm ;° , to inflame, fret, vex; and, intransi- 
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tively, to rages see Schmidt, Shak. Lex. M,E. chaafem, to warm. to hide, contain, Dor. chalined ; Cymb. ii, 3. 24. 


to chaxfen the knyste,’ Anturs of Arthur, st. 35. ‘He 
was choxfid with win’ (incaluisset mero); Wyclif, Esther, i. 10.— 
O.F. chanfer (mod, F, chanffer), to warm; οἵ. Prov. calfar, to warm, 
Low Lat. calgfcare (shortened to calef'care) to warm ; late form of 
Lat. calefacere, to make warm.= Lat. cale-, stem of calere, to grow 
vam and facere, to make. See Caldron. 
COCK-CHAFER, a kind of beetle. (E.) Regu- 
ἘΣ from Α. 8. ceafor or ceafar, ἃ chafer. ‘Brachus, ceafor;* 
ic’s Gloss. ed. Somner (De Nominibus Insectorum). And again, 
eeafer is gloss to bruche ἴα Ps, εἶν. 34 (Vulgate), where the A. V. 
illars ;’ Ps. cv. 34. [The A.S. cea becomes cha-, as in 
es cealeE. chath: +Du. pee + G dpe. See Cockchafer. — 
CHAFF, the δι 
af), Lake, 
ἃ ‘The val Eaginsh ta ok is 
ἃ mere corruption of the verb to am ἂς ὦ 
up the οἱ iation of the verl 
the old pronunci f the verb. 
Pare the mod. pron, of ‘half-penny ’ with that of « halfa 
CHAFFER, to buy, to hagele, bargain, (E.) The le 
formed from the sb., νὴ ly meant ‘a 
web BME. cafe, Cha Chancer, ew 4549. The εἰν 


ατε, 

shore pfare, occurring ek bite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, pp. 35, 44. 
B. Chapfare  compyund of πεν re 

Ἐὸ κοῖς, a pace, Gen. alle so; and of Α. 5. fary, ey (Grem), 

afterwards used in the sense of, procedure business” Ths the word 

meant ‘a price business, ‘or " price-joumey.” ΝΞ 

man, and 

Se ee dana oft bind €) | 


coe F. ἊΣ jagrin, care, mel 
, vexation, ill-humour. Ὁ ato care, melan- 
choly;* Coles’ Dict. (1784). In Pope, Rape of the L Lock, ¢. iv. 1. 77. 
=F. chagrin, ‘carke, melancholy, care, thought ;' Cotgrave. 
unknown ; Brachet. }. Diez, however, identifies the word with F. 
chagrin, answering to . shagreen, 8 rough substance sometimes used 
ory wood 5 Hence taken ας the type of cor care. (Cf. 
‘mare, to file ; also, to fret or guaw;' Florio.) He also cites 
the “Geneee sagrind, to gnaw; sagrindse, to consume oneself with 


anger. Which is spelt chagrin in Bailey's Dict. vol. 
ii, ed. 1731. From Pers. Ὁ Palmer's Dict. col. 354. 
ΟἹ , a series of links. (F.,=L.) In early use. M.E. chaine, 


eheine; Chaucer, C.T. 2990; Wyclif, Acts, xii, 6.=0. F. chazne, 
chaine. = Lat. catena (by the loss of ¢ between two vowels). Root 
ungztain, Der. chan, verb, chigwon (mchain-on); and see catenary. 
CHATR, a moveable sat, reek k.) M.E. chaiere, chaere, 
thaier, chaire ; spelt chaiere, Gower, C. A. ii. 201; chaere, King Hom, 
ed. i Lamb, 1, 1261; Rob. of Glouc. p. 321.=0. F. chaiere, chaere, ἃ 
F. chaire, a pulpit, modified to chaise, » chair). Lat. 
καλαί raved seat, bishop's throne (by loss of ch between two 
vowels, by rule, and change of dr to r; see Brachet).—Gk. καθέδρα, 
ἃ seat, chair, pulpit. See Cathedral. Der. chaise, q. v.; and note 
that cathedral is properly an adj. belonging ἐο the sb. chair. 
CHAISE, a light carriage. (F. k.) In Cook's V 
“Chase, & Kind of light open chariot with one 
3? Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715. =F. chaise, a Parisian corruption of 
F, chaire, orig. a seat, pulpit, “Thus chaise is a doublet of chair; for 
‘sense, cf. sedan-chair, 
[M. E. 


the οἱ 

ts age ee οι a variety of quartz, (L..=Gk.) 
ealsydoyne, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A, 1003 ; with reference to Rev. 
xxi. 19. ‘Also caleydone, An Old Eng. Misc., ed. Morris, p. 98, |. 171. 
‘These-are French forms, but our mod. E. word is from the Latin j 
= Lat, chalesdonius, in Rev. xxi. 19 (Vulgate). =Gk. χαλκηδών, Rev. 
καί. 19; a stone found at Chalcedon, on the coast of Asia Minor, 


earl ite to Byzantium. 

ΟἹ RON, ἃ οὐαὶ ἄβκασαε: 36 bushels (Fu=L) Spelt 
haldron in Phillips, New World of Words, 1662; chaldron and 
chalder in Coles, 1684.=0.F. chaldron (whence mod. F. chaudron), 
acaldron, β. The word merely e1 ἃ vessel of a large size, and 
hence, a capacious meesure, “The form chalder answers to the O.F. 
‘aldaru, noticed under Caldron, q. v. 

CHALICS, a cup; 2 communion-cup. (F,-L) _ ‘And stele 
away the chalice;’ Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Luxuria. Spelt calice in 
δ᾽ Bag sand coli in Havelok, | 187. [We 
=r 


taken directly from the Latin.] 
‘of which chalice was, no doubt, a dialectal 
‘acc. of ealix, a cup, goblet (stem calix). + 


=0. F. calice (Bu 
variation. Lat. 


CHAMP. 


ἃ This word 
is different from calyx ; yet they ‘are from the same root. 

CHALK, carbonate of lime. (L.) Μ. Ε. chalk, Chaucer, C. T. 
Group G, 1422. Α. 8. ceale, Orosius, vi. 32.—Lat. calx (stem cale-), 
limestone, A Teseers encertsin whether we should connect Lat cal 
with Gk. χάλεξ, or wit κρόκη, a pebble, κροκάλη, flint ; 
see Fick, iii, 813; Curtius, i, 177. [The G. halk, Du, Dan. and 
Swed. talk are all borrowed from Latin.) Der. chalh-y, chalb-i-wess. 


defiance. (F..—L.) ΜῈ. chalenge, 
calenge often inthe sense οὔ ἃ claim.’ “ Chalaunge, ot cleyme, vendi- 
Prompt. Parv. p. 68, It also means‘ accusation ; Wyclif, Gen. 
8. [The verb, though derived from the αὶ» ‘was really in earlier 
Ὁ | use in English; as in to calengy . . the kynedom’= to claim the king- 
dom; Rob. of Glouc. p. 451; tod in ir of Belge 8 me = for 
do you reprove me; Ancren Riwle, Ἢ Exod. sai 9 
1.20... chalonge, chalenge, calon "cabbage, ἃ dispate ; pro- 
aL “an accusation,’ = Lat. calumnia (whence F. is regularly 
formed), a false ae = Lat. calui, caluére, to ve. Der. 
challenge, verb. Doublet, calumny, 
ΘΕΆ ΣΆΜΑΙ TREATED, wats containing iron. (Ly=Gk.) 
longing to steel,’ as explained in Kersey's 
ines aie medicoes jes 


χάλυβει, the nation of the Chalybes in Pontus, who were famous for 
the preparation of steel. Henoe ‘Milton has: * Chalybean-tempered. 
steel ;’ Sams. Agonistes, 1. 13 

SHAMBHE: « room, « tall. (F,=Gk) 
In early use. M.E. chaumbre, chamber ; *i chevanbre’ = in the 
chamber, O. Eng. Homi 1 i. 085.=0. F. chambre, cambre. Lat. 
camera, ἃ chamber, a vault ; older apeling comers. Gk. καμάρα, ἃ 
sm | Gault Covered wegen. CE. Skt. mar, to be crooked. 4/ KAM, to 
curve, be bent ; whence the very common Celtic form cam, crooked ; 
seen in W., Irish, and Gael. cam, crooked, Manx cam, Bret. kama j 
and in the river Cam. See Akimbo, Der. chamber-ed, chambering 
(Rom. xiii, 11); also chember-lain, q. 

CHAMHEELATN, onc wo ‘hss the care of rooms. (F., = 
Ο.Ἡ. Ὁ) M.E. chaumberlein, Floriz and Blauncheftur, ed, Lumby, 
118. [The form chaxmberling in the Ancren Riwle, p. 410, is an 
sccommodation, yet shews an exact appreciation ofthe ὁ. HG. form] 

τ : from 


ling, M.H.G, hamerlinc, ὀΒ. This O.H.G. word is composed 
of O.H.G. chamera, a chamber, merely borrowed from Lat. camera ; 
and the suffix ~ling’or line, answering to the E. suffix Jing in hire 
ling. γ. This suffix Sompownd one, made up of 4 ging & 
frequentative force, and cing, an A.S. sufix for some substantives 
it had originally an adjectival meaning, such as ath lording, 
whiting, &c. ; see Morris, Hist. Outlines of Eng. Kecidencet tect 321. 
Thus Ὁ. Η. ὦ. chemerling meant ‘frequently eagaged about cham- 
bere! See above. Der: chembertainship. 
CHAMELEON, « kind of lita (L.—Gk) In Shak. Two 
Gent. of Ver. LE. 


Lion. 

CHAMOIS, a kind of goat. (F.,.=<G.) See Deut. xiv. 5, where 
it translates the Heb. zemer.=F. chamois. ‘a wilde goat, or shamois 
also, the skin thereof dressed, and called ordinarily Shamois leather; 
Cot. Aword of Swiss origin; Brachet. Corrupted from some 
dialectal pronunciation of M. H. G. gamz, a chamois (mod. G. gemse). 

GHAMO. re "CAMOMILE, kind of plant. (Low 

« 
Gk.) In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, ii, 4. 441.—=Low Lat. concuila ΤΌΣ, 
χαμαίμηλον, lit. earth-apple ; so called from the ike smell ot 
its flower; Pliny, xxii. 21.=Gk. χαμαί, on the (ans 
Lat. kumi, whence humilis, humble); and μῆλον, an apple, Lat. 
See Humble; and see Chameleon. 

CHAMP, to eat noisily. (Scand.) ‘The palfrey . . on the fomy 
bit of gold with teeth he champes;’ Phaer’s Virgil, bk. iv. The 
older form is cham for chamm, and the p is merely excrescent. ‘It 
must be chammed,”i.e. chewed till oft; Sir T. More, Works, p. a41h. 
“Chamming or drinking τ᾿ Tyndal’s Works, p. 316, col. 2. ‘OF Scand. 
origin cf Swed, dial. hima, to chew with dificalty, champ champ (Ries) 
Note also Icel. hiapta, to chatter, gable, move the jaws; Icel. 
allied to Gk. γαμφαί, jaws; Skt. jambha, a jaw, tooth. 


the 
Gk. big, a drinking cup. Skt. Aalaga, a cup, water-pot.—4/ ΚΑΙ Chew, Chaps, Jaw. 


CHAMPAGNE. 
CHAMPAGNE, « kind of wine, (France.) So named from 


country. (F.,=L.) Ια Shak. King Lear, 
V5 also spelt champion (corruptly), Spenser, 
6. F. champaigns, 

cempania, ἃ plain, 


Campaign, 
‘ON, « warrior, fighting man. (F,—L.) a veryeatty 
use. Spelt champim, Ancren Riwle, p. 236.— 
campion,a champion. Low Lat.. δος οἱ i compro, a cha ion, 


combatant in a duel.—Low Lat. campus, a duel, battle, war, combat ; | (A. 


ἃ peculiar use of Lat. campus, a field, esp. a field of battle. See 
Camp. | We still have Champion and Campion as proper names ; 
we also have Kemp, from A.S. cempa, a champion. The latter, as 

ῃ g. G. hampfen, to 


anne which ‘falls ont favourably? esp. used in ἀρ plying 
Gace = — Lat. cadens (stem "radenty "falling, pres. part. of cadere, 


,, οἵ w! isa doublet Der. chence, 
ον ton αν. 33 ‘mis-chance, chance-comer, ὃς. 

CHANCEL, the east end of a church. (F.=L) So called, be- 
cause formerly fenced off with a screen with openings in it. M.E. 
chancell, chanser ; Barbour's Bruce, ed. Skeat, v. 348, 356.-0. F. 
chancel, cancial, an enclosure; esp. one defended by a screen of lattice 
work.—Low Lat. cancellus, a latticed window ; ἃ screen of lattice- 
work ; a chancel; Lat. cancellus, ance, & grating chi chiefly used in pl. can- 
calli, \attice-work. See further Der. shancell-or, 


εἰσιν oh for chancel-ry), 4. ¥. 

SHE ANGRELOR. © ductor of chancery. (δ. πὶ In early 
use. Μ. Ε. chaunceler, chaxnseler; spelt shawmalore, King Alisaunder, 
1 1810-0. Ε΄ chancelier, lier :, ἃ - 
cellor; orig. an officer rhe had τς of τους and who stood near 
the screen of lattice-work or of cross-bars which fenced off the jud, 
ment-seat ; whence his name Lat. cancel cancellus, a grating ; pl. cancellt, 
Iattice-work. Se See Chancel and For a fall account, 

see cancellarins in Der cloner, 4 

“CHANCERY. « heh fo high conrt court of judicature. (F,=L.) M. Ἐν 
chancerye, P. Plowman, Β, prol. 93. an colder and faller spell 
ehanceleria or eine as 


per arma Rac a oon in’ Bungay oF Ron ihre chancery 
court, the chancery, s jofice, or court of e7 it τ᾿ Cot. 
La 2 where iblic records were kept ; 


cancellarivs, a chan- 


Chancellor. 

CHANDLER, « candle-seller; CHANDELIER, a candle- 
holder. (F.,<L.) Doublets; i.e. two forms of one word, made dif- 
ferent in appearance in order to denote different things. ‘The former 
is the older sense, and came at last to mean ‘dealer ;’ whence corn- 
chandler, @ dealer in corm. poy. latter is the older form, better pre- 
served because less used. Sce Candalere in Prompt. Parv. p. 60, ex- 
plained by (1) Lat. candelarius, ἃ candle-maker, and by (2) Lat. 
candelabra, ἃ candle-holder, M. E. candelere, as above ; chaundeler, 
a chandler ; Eng. 
chandler, a 


Gilds, p. 18; chandler, Levins. =O. F. chandelier, a 
dlestick. =| 


it, 


chengen. The pt. t. shangede occurs in the ‘text of Layamon’s. 
1.3791. Chaungen, Ancren Riwle, p.6.=0.F. changier, to later, 
changer. — Late Lat. cambiare, to change, in the Lex Salica.=Lat. cam- 
bire,to i Apuleius, Remote origin unknown. = Der. change, 
sb., change-able, chan, jange-able-ness, changeful, change-less ; 
(a hybrid word, ‘with E. suffix), Mids. Ne Dream, ΓΙᾺ 23. 
the bed of stream. (F.,=L.) Μ. Ε. chanel, canal, 
chanelle, * Candi, ot chanelle, canalis;’ Prompt. Parv. Ῥ 69. Chanel, 
Trevisa, i. 133, 135; eaxel, Wyclif's Works, ed. Arnold, ii. 335.— 
O.F, chanel, canei, a canal; see Roquefort, who gives a quotation for 
it. Lat, canalis, canal, See Canal, of which it isa doublet, Also 
Kennel, a gutter. 
CHANT, to intone, recite in song. rong. (δ vl.) ME. chawaten, 
ehanter, Chaucer, C. T. 9724.0. F. (and mod. F.) chanter, to sing. 
= Lat. cantare, to sing Ἢ frequentative of canere, to sing. See Cant 
(2), of which itis x lonblet; ἃ το Hon. Der. chanter, in early 
use=M.E. chantour, 3 chant-ry=M.E. chaunterie, 
Chaucer, Ὁ ἄραι ες rl. μας sit; chawticter, ie, clear-inging-M. Ἐ᾿ 
chomte-cleer i 'un's Pres. Ta. L 19. 


he | Nae Fick ogg hence 


Lat. cendelarius, a chandler; candel- | thread 
See Candle. 
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CHAOS, κα confesed mass (Gk) fe Che Chaos in Trench, Select 
Glossary. In Shak. Romeo, i. 1. 18; 


Lat. chaos.—Gk. χάρι. empty space ΝΥΝ 
XA, to gape; ν ce yobeh, © gape γαναι τὴ to 
also Lat. hiscere, to gape, and Aone 
and Yawn. Der. ehoo+-ic, a coined adj, arbi- 
wa formed. 

(1), to cleave, sack: CHOP, tocut.(E.) Mere variants 
δὲ the same word; M.E. chappen, ehoppen, to cut; hence, intransi- - 
tively, to gape open open like a wound made by acut. See Jer. xiv. 4 

. V.)_ ‘Anon her hedes wer off chappyd’ = at once their heads were 
chopped of 3 Rich. Cuer de Lion, ed. Weber, 4550. ‘Chop hem to 
det A. iii, 253. Not found in 4.8, 40. Τα, 
boppen, t to cut off; Kilian 3 Du. happen, to chop, cut, hew, mince. 
(The (or #) has been tumed into eh, as in chalk, fhaff oh churn] 
+ Swed. kappa, to cut. Dan. happe, to cat. 4 Gk. κόπτειν, to 
cut. See farther under Chop, to cut. See also Chip, which is 
the dimin. form. Der. chap, a cleft ; cf. ‘it cureth clifis and chaps ;" 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, bk. xxiii. c. 4. 

CHAP (3), fcllow; CHAPMAN, a merchant. (E.) Chap is 
merely ἃ familiar abbreviation of chapmen, orig. a merchant, later ἃ 
τς | ea 7 higgler ; explained ΠΝ τ ae ho ‘a buyer, a customer.” 


‘Chron. ix. 14. cer, Man 

ef Laws Tale, 3, Plowman er 233, 331..- . 8. ced tie. 
Be 353 Ancient, 

i ME. AS. cad, Wades and 


merchant; Spelt eiepe-mon, Laws of 
‘Thorpe, mann, ἃ man; Gi 
Cf. Icel. haupmatr, G. kaufmonn, ἃ merchant. See Cheep. 
‘asanctuary ; a lesser church. (F,=L.) M.E. hevele, 
fe Layamon's Bet, 1. 26140 (later text); St. Marherete, p. 20. 
F. chapele, mod. 1c. = Low Lat. capella, " which from the 
7th cent. Masha the sen f «ape ὁήξ. apela was the sanc- 
tuary in which was preserved the cappa oF cope of St’ Martin, and 
thence it was expanded to mean any sanctuary containing relics ;° 
Brachet.~ Low Lat. capa, eappa, a cope; ἃ hooded cloak, in Isidore 
of Seville. See Cape, Cap. Der. chopel-ry; chaplain = M.E. 
chapelein, chapeleya, Chaucer, C. T. prol. 164: from Low Lat. eapel- 
Janus ; chapl-ain-ey, 
ON, lit. a kind of hood or éap. (F. 1 Chiefly 
used in the secondary sense of * protector,’ esp. ects ἃ 
young lady. Modern, and merely borrowed. from Fresch. To 
chaperon, an affected word, of very recent introdection into our lan- 
| ol cine» itleman attending a lady in a public assembly ;° 
‘odd’s Johnson. Βαϊ seldom now applied to a gentleman. F. =F. 
chaperom, ‘a hood, or French hood for a woman; also, any hood 
bonnet, oF letice ice * Cot. An angmentative form from F. chape, 
(F.,=L) See Exod. 


"Gag te capil of «column, σ' 
8; 1 Kings, ix.1; Zeph. ii 14 (A.V) ‘The 
thapiter of 006, τοὶ. 2.” ΤΑ cor 


the plllers" Holisshot's Chron 
ruption of O. F. chapitel, and (nearly) a doublet of capital, q. 
saine change of Ito r occurs in chapter, ᾳ.γ.1-- Ο, F. chapite (mod. Ἐν 
chapitea), the capital of ἃ column; Roquefort.—Lat. capitellum, ἃ 
capital of α column. Dimin. from Lat. caput (stem capit-), the head. 
CHAPLET, « garland, wreath rosary. (F.,—L,) M.E. chaj 
4 garland, wreath ; Gower, Ὁ. A. ii, 37 ΟΝ oer 
head-dress, a wreath. ‘The chapelet de roses, x chaplet of roses placed 
on the statues of carte (shortly called a rosaire, or rosary), came 
later to mean a sort of chain, intended for counti vers, made of 


its te a 
Scand. haf, the jaw, whence were formed ye (Swed. mee ΕΥῚ 
(A.S. csafl). ‘And this form ἀφ ἴα cleatly related τὸ Οἷς 


St, Skt, jabba, the jaws; and to the verb to chew; see Shee, 
ἃ division of a synod or corporation of the 
μ. Ἣν 


of a cathedral charch, (ΕΣ, 1.) Short for chapiter, q.v. 
chapitre, in very early use. The pl. eheapitres, in the sense of 
chapters of a ‘book, occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p.'14. The comp. 
i chapitreshous (spelt chaptire-hows) occurs in Piers Ploughman’s Crede, 
ed. Skeat, L 395; and (spelt chapitethous) in P, Plowman, B. v. 174: 
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the sense being ¢ chapter-house’ =O. F. chapitre (mod. F. ehapitre), 
corruption of an older form chapitle; Brachet.—Lat. 
chapter of α book, section; in late Lat. a synod. 
sel) of Lat. caput (stem cap), the head. See Head. 
CHAR (1), to tum to charcoal. (E.) Charcoal occurs in Butler's 
Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 1. 1. 4244. In Boyle's Works, v. ii. p. 141, we 
read: ‘ His profession . . did put him upon finding a way of charrin 
‘sea-coal, wherein it iin in about three hours . . brought to charcoal ; 
‘of which having . . made him take out some pieces, .. I found them 


to be ly charr'd” (R.) To char simply means 

Od: Tes Refer Gage And egain’ “Ba στα 

᾿Ξ a 23. “Βαϊ δ᾿ 

whole world turn to coal; ΜΕ. 
cherren, charren, to tum. See below. 

CHAR (2), 2 tum of work. (E) Also chare; ‘and does the 

meanest chares;? Ant, and Cleop. iv 15 τιν. ἃ. 281. Also 

chewre, a3 in: ‘Here's two chewres chewr'd i.e. two jobs done, 


Beaumont and Fletcher, Love's Cure, iii. 2. ‘Also chore, a modern 
‘Americanism. Cf. mod. E. ‘to go a-ckariig ; and see my note to 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 2. 21; and see Nares, Μ. Ε. cherr, 
chearr, cher, char; of which Matzner gives abundant examples. It 
means: (1) a time or tum; Kamen Riven (2) a turning 
sbont, nt Bey 653 (in Old Eng. Misc. ed. Monis wey ἃ movement; 

157 (in Miatzner's Sprachproben) ; RON ἃ piece or turn 
Seok Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 341; Towneley Myst. p. 106.— 
A.S. cierr, cyrr, a tum, space of time, period Gi Grein, i. 180.—A. S. 
eyrran, to tum; id. + Du, heer, ἃ tum, ti 


heeren, to turn. 
+0.H.G, cher, M.H.G, her, a tur ‘sbout; Ὁ. ΠΟ, chéran, 
M.H.G, kéren, mod. G. δεῖται, to tum about. Perhaps related to 
Gk. ἀγείρειν, to assemble ; Fick, i. 73. The form of the root is GAR. 
‘Der. char-woman ; and see above. - 
CHAR (3), ἃ kind of fish. (C.) The belly is of a red colour; 
whence its name. ‘Chare,a kind of fish;’ Kersey's Dict. and ed., 
1715. ‘Chare, a kind of fish, which breeds most peculiarly in Win- 
andermere in Lancashire ;’ Phillips, World of Words, ed. 1662. [The | a 
W. name is ἑογ φορὰ, i.e. red-bellied ; from ior, belly, and cock, red.] 
Of Celtic origin; cf. Gael. ceara, ‘red, blood-coloured, from cear, 
Blood; Irish cear, sb., blood, adj. red, ruddy ; W. gwyar, gore, blood, 
re, since both Irish ¢ and 


‘an engraved mark, sgn, letter. (Lv=Gk.) Ta 
Shak. Meas. iv. 2. 208; and, as a verb, As You Like It, ili. 2. 6. 
‘Shak. also has charact, Meas, v. 56; which answers to the common 
. Ἑ. earact, carect, Wyclif, Rev. xx. 4; from O. F. caracte, recorded 
in Roquefort with the spelling cara‘e. This is merely a clipped form 
of the same word.]=Lat. character, a sign or marked engraven. Gk. 
χαρακτήρ, an engraved or stamped mark.—Gk. χαράσσειν, to furrow, 
to scratch, engrave. (Root-form SKAR?) Der. character-ise, char- 
acter-ist-ic, character-ist-ic-al-ly. 
CHARADS, a sort of riddle, (F,=Prov.?) Modem; and bor- 
Provengal 


These words are clearly cognate with E. 
E. ¢ are deducible from Aryan ἃ. See 
CHARA 


rowed from F. charade, a word introduced into French from 
in the 18th century; Brachet. B. Originuncertain ; but wemay observe 
that the Span. charrada means ‘a or action of a clown, ἃ 
dance, a showy thing made without taste;’ Meadows. (Littré assigns 
to the Languedoc charade the sense of ‘ idle talk.’) This Span. sb. is 
from Span. (and Port.) charro, a churl, peasant ; possibly connected 
with G. karl, for νηὶ Churl. 

CHARCOAL; see Char (1). 

CHARGE, lit. to load, burden. EonLs@C) MLE. charg 
to load, to impose a command. ‘The folk of the contree 
camayles (camels), ... and chargen hem,’ i.e. lade them; Maunde- 
ville’s Travels, p. 301. ‘Chargede thre hondret schippes;’ Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 13.-0. F. (and mod, F.) charger, to load.=Low Lat, 
earricare, to load a car, used by St. Jerome ss later, carcare (Brachet 
Lat. carrus, a car. See Car, Cargo, and Der. 
charge, sb. ; charge-able, charge-ablenes, charge-abl-y, charg-er (that 
which bears ἃ load, a dish, Mat. xiv. 8; also a horse for an 
onset), See Charge, Charger in the Bible Word-book. 

*GHARION, «sort of Caiage. (F,=L.,=C.) In Shak, Hen. V, 
iii. 5. 564. CE. M. E, charett, Maundeville’s Travels, p. 241. And in 
Exod. xiv. 6, the A. V. of 1611 bas charet.=F. chariot, ‘a chariot, or 
‘waggon ;" also charette, ‘a chariot, or wagg 
carete, & chariot, waggon.=Low Lat. carret. 
cart; formed as diminutive from Lat. carrus, 
Cart. Der. charioteer. Doublet, cart. 
CHARITY, love, almsgiving. (F.=L.) In eatly use. ΜῈ, 
charitd, Old Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 57, 1. 41.=0. F. charitet, 
chariteit, cariteit.— Lat. caritatem, acc. of caritas, deamess.= Lat. carus, 
dear. See Caress, Der. charit-able, charit-abl-y, charit-able-ness, 
@ The Gk. χάριε, favour, is wholly unconnected with this word, 
being cognate with grace, q. v. 


CHASTISE. 


CHARLATAN, a pretender, a quack. (F.,=Ital.) ‘‘ Quacks and 
charlatans ;? Tatler, no. 240.—F. charla‘an, a mountebank, ἃ cousen- 

drug-seller, tatler, babler, foolish prater ;* Cot. Introduced 
from Ital. in the 16th century; Brachet.= Ital. ciarlatano, ciarataxo, 
“8 mountibanke, and idle pratler, a foolish babler;’ ΕἸ. = Ital. 
ciarlare, to prattle. = Ital. ciarla, ‘a tittle-tattle, a pratling;" Florio. 
‘An onomatopeeic word ; cf, Ital. zirlo, the whistling of a thrush; Ἐν 
chirp. Der. charlatan-ry, charlatan-ism. 

CHARLOOK, a kind of wild mustard. (E.) Provincial E. kerlock, 
corrupted ‘to kedlock, kellock, &c. M.E. carlok. ‘Carlok, herbe, 
erwea;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 62; and see Wrights Vocab 1.265.—A.S. 
cerlic, "Gloss. to Cockayne’s Leechdoms, vol. iii, The latter syllable, 
like that in gar-lick, means leek, q.v. The in of the former 
syllable is unknown; usually, char is *to tum;" but this gives no 
satisfactory sense. Not A.S. cedelc, which means ‘ dog's merenry” 

CHARM, α τοῦ a spell. (Ε.,.- ἢ.) M.E. charme; 
aunder, ed, Weber, ἢ δι} charm, verb; id. 1. 342.0. F. “Sons, 
an enchantment. = Lat. carmen, & Garman is for ease, ἃ πους, 
of praise; from 4/ KAS, to praise” "CE Goth. hazjan, A.S. herian, 
Skt. gams, to praise. Der. charm, verb; charm-ing, charm-ing-ly ; 


CHARNEEL, containing carcass. (F.,=1.) Milton has: *charnet 
vaults and sept " charnel- 
house (Mach. fi 


* Undre the cloystre of the chirche . . is the charnel of the ΣΤΟΝ 
where here [their] bones lysn’ [lie]; Maundeville’s Trav. p. 70.-- 
Ὁ. Ε΄ carnel, charnel, adj. carnal ; carnal, charnier, sb. a cemetery.— 
aro (stem carn), fech, See Carnal 
Paper, card, map. (L.,=Gk.) Richardson quotes 
from Skelton, Garl of Laurell, 03, for this word; but the word 
i barly 0 old chart in that passage is ἃ misreading for charter: 
ΕΣ Dyce’ exition, | However ‘sharts nd maps’ is in North's 
near 307 (R.) (But a map was, at that time, generally cal 
Δα 7) τον a Gk χά , χάρτην, ἃ sheet of paper. 
ΕΣ ΤΟΥ Der, herr ans akon jart-ist, chart-ism, words 


much in use Αι, 1838 and 1848. 
CHARTER, 2 paper, a grant, (F,-L,—Gk.) In early use. 
M.E. chartre, chartir ; see Rob. of Glouc. pp. 277, 324; also spelt 

'=0.F: chartre, cartre, 


cartre, id. p. 77. Chartre in Havelok, 1. 676. 
ἃ charter.=Lat. chartarius, made of paper; whence Low Lat. char- 
δι, 'k. χάρτη, ἃ sheet of paper. 


tarium, archives. = Lat. charta, paper. 
See above. 

CHARY, careful, cations. (E.) See Nares. M.E. chari, full of 
care; hence (sometimes) sad, For turrtle ledeth chari3 lif’ = for the 
turtle leads a mournfal fife; Ormulum, 1. 1274. (Not often used.)— 
ASS. cearig, full of care, sad; Grein, i, 158.—A.S. cearw, cary, care; id. 
Thus chary is the adj, of care, and partakes of its double sense, 
δε. (1) gorrom, (2) heedfulnese 5 the former of these being the older 
sense. See Care. Der. chari-ly, chari-ness. 

CHASE (1), tohunt after, pursue. (Ε.,-- 1.) M.E. chasen, chacen ; 
Will. of Paleme, 1206; Maundeville’s Trav. p. 3.-0.F. chacier, 
cacier, cackier, to chase.—Low Lat. caciare, to chase. Chase is ἃ 
doublet of catch ; see further under Catch. ‘Der. chase, sb. 

CHASE (2), to enchase, emboss. (F.,=L.) Chase is a contraction 


of enchase, 4. ¥. 
CHASE (3), a printer's frame for type. (F,=L.) Merely a 
 chésse, a shrine, = Lat. eapea, a box, case. See 


doublet of case. 
wm: ἐς ΤΟΣ Gk.) ‘The chasms of thought 

a yawnin, _ ‘The ol Ἢ 
Spectator, no. Pine me ar an u ing. Gk. sage tn 


ing. pang. ον Gk 2 XA, to gape. to gape. 


In early use. Chaste 
and chastete (chastity) J both © occur (68 of the Ancren Riwle, = 
OF. OF. shaw, cate Lal, caste (for oa cad-tws), chaste, pure. + Gk. 
re. +8 Skt. guddha, pure; from gudk, to be purified, 
wee KWADH, to clean, purify. See Curtius, i, 169; and 

ranicek, Der. chaste-ness, chastely ; ehastei-ty ; also chast-en, chast- 
ise; see below. 

CHASTEN, to make pure, to correct. (F,-L.) ΜΕ. sles, 
chasten ; often written chasty in the infinitive (Southern dialect). 
preservation of the final τη is probably due to the free use οἱ ne on 

dissyllabic form chasty ; in course of time ἃ causal force was assigned 

¢ suffix -en, though it really belonged rather to the vowel “- in 

the fall form chastien.}—O. F. chastier, castier, to chasten, castignte. 
= Lat. castigare, to castigate, make = Lat. casts, 

haste. Der. chasten-ing; also chast-ise; see below. Deabiee 
ν.; and see chastise, mn 

B, to castignte, pun (F.,<L.) M.E. chastisen. *To 
oe shrew: pucer, tr. of Boethius, p.145. ‘God hath me 
chastyst ;* ‘An Old Ese Miscellany, p.222. An extension of M. E. 


CHASUBLE. 


stzare, Der. chastise-ment ; formed from chavtise 
imitation of M.E. chastiement (Ancren Riwle, p. 72, Cursor Mundi, 

26004), which is a derivative of M. Ε. chastien, to chasten. 

CHAS an upper priestly vestment. (F,<L.) M.E. 
ehesible, P. Plowman, B. vi. 12.—F. chasuble, which Co 
as‘achasuble.” [The M. E. chesible points to an O.F. chasble.]— 

Ὁ also casibula (Brachet); dimin. 
/ Isidore of Seville to mean ‘a 


Low Lat. casubla, cambula, Ducan 
forms of Low Lat. casa, used 
mantle,’ and explained by Ducange to mean ‘a chasuble.’ The Lat. 
casda means properly a little cottage or house; being a dimin. of 
casa, x house, cottage, The word casek was formed in much the 


“OA, OF, GEATTEM to talk, talk idly. (E.) ‘The form chat 
ΝΑ rally nents the Primitive) is never found in Early Enj 
‘and came into use only as a τ abbreviation of M.E. chateren 
(with one ὃ). 1 find no earlier use of it than in Turberville, as quoted 
inR. ΜῈ. chaterem, eheateren, to chatter; with a dimin. form 
ehiteren, in very early use. *Sparawe is a cheaterinde brid, cheatere® 
euer ant chirmed =the sparrow is a chattering bird ; it ever chatters 


and ‘Ancren Riwle, p. 152. ‘As eny swalwe chitering in ἃ 
bone! (bens Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 4258. ‘The word is imitative, and 
the “τ (M.E. ~eren) has a frequentative force. ‘The form 


chiteren is equivalent to Scot. guhitter, to twitter ; Du. Anoetteren, to 
warble, chatter; Dan. fviddre, to chirp; Swed. ἐνέμγα, to chirp. 
‘The form of the root of chat would be WAT, answering to Aryan εἰ 
GAD; and this form actually occurs in Sanskrit in the verb gad, to 
recite, and the sb. gada, 2 . A variant of the same root is 
KWATH, occurring in A.S. cwedan, το gay, a presereed in the 
mod. Ἐς moth, Set Fick, 53, See Quoth. ‘Der. chatter-er, 


chdtter-in 
ΤΑ ΤΕ Δ © castle (F,-1.) Modem; and mere French. 


Mod. Ε. - chefees Ο. Ε. chastel, castel.m Lat. castellum. A doublet of t 


(δ πὶ) Used also in the 
Grier in ald euthon ML Boke (with one #), ἃ mere variant of 

iE cad, cattle, goods, property!“ Aiwher with chatel mon mai 

Tune cheape’ qe Yrith chttelsmay one buy love; Old Eng. 

Homilies’. 3 1. ‘See farther under Cattle, its doublet 

CHA! 

CHAW, verb, to chew: Sew we Chew. 

ΚΗ BL the old ἊΣ 1 in the A. V.of the Bibles 


bee ages 
bon marc! 


Gower, C. 


She 


Ῥ. 
cheap wea the wre ἦε 
17." Α. 8. cedp, 


δ᾽ Hibe, τὸ buy. eee Taupon, to ‘traffic, trade; te μὲς 
13. + O. Ἡ. G. coufén, Μ. Η. G. houfen, G. kaufen, to buy; G. auf, 
purchase. B, Curtius (j. 174) holds that all these words, however 
widely spread in the Teutonic tongues, must be borrowed from 
Latin; indeed, we find O. H. G. choufo, a huckster, which is merely 
the Lat. cet tel 4 huckster. Hence Grimm's Law does not ἃ ἐᾷ 
‘bat the 


bry, Ressan Iupite, to bay; &e. If this be 

word isnot Englb, ater all. Der. 
Ὁ also cha; 

Ih deceive 


of which the speaker defended fe are mere!  setied of 
ee * Temp. i. τ. 99; Soe vote id. iii. 2. 
49; ‘cheats the poor maid of that;' K, “ 


feature ;" Rich. IIT, i. 1. 19. 
cheaters in the very sense 


\ 


ne | Oak, once spelt chaw. 
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chest, to chasten, by the addition of the M.E. sufi μη, ταὶ FE et smtnction of met wes a rater cry τις, 
See Chasten. 


“ Giate for the lorde,caduewm,confscari Prompt. Pay 
73.. ‘The kynge . Tese many Jinn rent tose many 
BBiyeatss B Plowman, Biv. 17, where ssa MAS. have seketey, 
Hence were formed the verb chefen, to confiscate, and the ah hating, 
confiscation. ‘ Chetyn, confiscor, fisco;’ Prompt. Parv. “Cher 
sage, confiscacio;’ id. For further information see of 

which cheat is a doublet.  8εε further remarks on the word in 
Trench’s Select Glossary. Ης gives a clear example of the serious 
use of cheater with the sense of excheatour, We also find a description 
of some called cheatours in Awdelay’s Fratemitye of Vaca- 
bonds, ed. Fumnivall, pp. 7,8; but there is nothing to connect these 
wrth the cant word chats, thing, of which so many examples occar 
in Harman's Caveat, and which Mr. Wedgwood guesses to be the 
origin of our word cheat. On the contrary, the word cheat seems to 
have descended in the world; see the extract from Greene's Michel 


Mumchance, his Discoverie of the Art of Cheatit , quoted in Todd’s 
Johnson, where he says that gumesters al Ives cheaters ; * bor- 
wwing the term frons our layers with mbm all eck eoseals a ll 


to the lord at the holding of his leets, as waifes, straies, and such 
like, be called cheres, and are oeatenebly sald to be escheated to the 
lord’s use." Again ‘Miiller and Mahn are puzzled by the occurrence 
ofan alleged A. Seat or cette, meaning a cheat; But though there 


ΠΕ ΕΙΣ: glossed by ‘res i.e, «thing in copy of 

᾿ξ lossary [w! perhay account for e slang term 

thing), there is no such word in the sense of fraud beyond the 

eratta, circumventiones, cheats’ in Sonmer's Dictionary, which 

is probably one of Somner’s ‘numerous fictions. There is no such 
lish, except the F. word eschete 

stop, a repulse, (F,—Pers) ΜΕ. chek, 

ps for the first time) in Rob 's tr. of Peter 

‘occasioned 


they 

alto pp. 100, 225. Chaucer has eheb as an 
interjection, mesning * check as used in the game of chess: * Ther- 
with Fortune seydé “chek here!” And “mafe” in the myd poynt 
of the ehehters,’ i.e. thereupon Fortune said ‘check! here 1! and 
‘toate! in the middle of the cheutboard ; Book of the Duchess, 658. 
B. The word was clear! ih pass lions cat 

the received opinion. [The game is mentioned earicr, in the 


mance of King Alisaunde 1. 2096. wre ΤῊ 
aco We ind your ing is in 
check at 


eae Pee degen of chew iris 
check-mate, 


checks <i ruke vidently from Pon caper 

‘CHEQUE, to mark’ with ε squares (F) The 
ton ἜΤΟΣ in heraldry means that the shield is marked ‘out into 
squares like a chess-board. To checker in like manner is ‘to mark 
cout like a chessboard ;’ hence, to mark with cross-lines; and, gener= 
ally, to variegate. The verb is derived from the M. E. chekker, cheker, 
or chebere, ἃ chese-board ; used by Rob. of Glouc. p. 192; Chaucer, 
Book of the Duchesse, 659. ‘The word is still used in the plural 
form The Checkers, not uncommon as the name of an inn ; see below. 
τι ὃ. nclewier's chesrboard; also an exchequer.—O. F. ache, 


check (at chess)!’ See Cheok, and 
CHECKERS, CHEQ) the game neo drag. (F) ®) 
Sometimes so called, because played on a checkered 

board. “te the sign ofan inn one end mention of the Cheker of the 


hope ie the chequers on or with] the hoop inthe Prologue to the 
Tale’ of Berym, 1. 14; and Canning, in his Needy Καὶ 

makes mention of “The Chequers."’ See Larwood, Hist. of Sign: 
boards, Ὁ and see above. 

CHECKMATS ; see Check. 


CHEEK, the side of the face. (E.) . M.E.chete; earlier, chooks, 
ag spelt inthe Ancren Riwle, pp. 0, τοῦ, 186. AS. cedce, the 
οὔ which the pl, cedean occurs as a gloss to maxillas, Ps. xxx, 
12. We also find the Northumb. and Mi forms ceica, cebe, as 
losses to mazilla in Matt. v. 39. — Du. haak, the jaw, the cheek. Φ. 
Syed. bel jaw; hi, cheek (Tauchnite Dict,’p. 54). Neatly related 
See Jaw, and also Cha 
mien ; entertainment, (F.,=<L,<Gk.) M.E. chere, 
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‘ the face;" hence, mien, look, demeanour ; cf. Pwhence also E. yearn; and φύλλον is cognate with Lat. folivm: See 
τῷ ‘he of good cheer, and “look cheerful.’ “With glade chere’= | Yearn and Foliage. 
with pleasant mien; Hali Meidenhad, ed, Cockayne, p. 38. ‘Maketh | CHLESB, the of the kings, (δ. ποτα) Μ. Ε. ches, King 


makes drooping cheer, looks sad; Ancren Riwle, p. 88, 

«cher ehiere, the face, look. Low Lat. cara, a face, counte~ 
used by Cori ippus, a 6th-cent. poet, in his Paneg. ad Justinum 

nha ας he κάρα: the head. + Sit. pirar, the head~ Cf, also Lat. 
Goth. hwair-nei, G. hir-n, Du. her-sen, the brain; Scot. 

horns, Saat brains. Der. cheer-ful, cher fats, cheercful-ness ; cheer~ 


less, cheer-y, cheer-i-ness. 
τ lated, (1) ΜῈ, chese, 


3 
SHEESH, the curd of milk, 

Havelok, 6431 O. Eng. of mil cons forris, i, i 5304S. edse, se; | sec 
the pl. edsas in some MSS.) occurs in the Laws of Ina, sect. 


ἴο By πατῶν Ancient Laws, i. 147.=Lat, cdseus, cheese. + Irish 
cais, Gael. caise, W. caws, Com. caus, eés, The Teutonic forms were 
probably all borrowed from Latin ; the Celtic ones are perhaps cog- 
Bate, él 


cheery. 
oft yo ΔῊ Arab.) Hive choir mal 

οὐ Halliwell and Wri rht, i. 129 5 
+ chemise, te 


(CumMasr, ay Η i Ee .) ‘The 
hemist shymisé) to 
doable sling (of et Sie τὰ Alcoa ( Ldiyeiss) one that μεσῆν or 6 


ὍΠΗ, CHEQUERS; » Checkers. 
CHERISH, to fondle, take care of. (F.,=L.) M.E. cherischen, 
chericen; whence the sb. eherissing, , P. Plowman, B. iv. 117. 
Spelt cheriseh, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 128.=0. F. cherir, pres. 
pt. cheris-ant (mod. F. chérir, pres. chériss-ant), to hold dear, che- 
τὸ Gand ἘΔ cher, dear. it, carus, dear. See Caress. 


dey, ipe chiries manye; 
296; A. ἀκ GB, Cho} or ebb wan corruption of chris or 
the final « being mistaken for the pl inflections the tame mistake 
‘occurs in several other as shortened from pease 
(Lat. ῥέειν). ‘Cher in medifeation of 0, ceri Lat. coraten a 
‘whence also the A.S. γε, We find the entry * Cerasus, 
eyre-treow,’ in Hilfric’s Glossary, ed. Somner, Nomina Arborum, = Gk. 
κέρασοε, a cherry-tree; see Curtius, i. 181, who ignores the usual story 
that the tree came from Cerasos, a city in Pontus. Cf. Pliny, bk, xv. 


cae a Kind of quarts, (Ὁ. Ὁ + Flint is most commonly found 

sometimes found in thin strate, when ‘tis 

“fe (no reference). 
wor 


il; mineral; 

overran 

with shrubs, as Brasted Chart: Seale Chart. Hence the Kentish 

yund ;’ Pegge’s Kenticisms; E. D.S., GLC. 3. 

Tie word, bey fron preserved én place-names in Kent, may very 

well be Celtic; snd is fairly explicable from the Irish ceart, a pebbic, 

i, and churty, rocky. Cf. the Celtic car, a 

jenced by Irish carrach, rocky, Gael. earr, a shelf of rock, 

W. ecareg, stone; and in the ‘Northumbrian oss 0 of Matt. vii. 24, ° we 

find carr vel δ. ‘carr oF stone,’ as ἃ gi 

Cairn may ultimately be referred to the same root, root ας signifying Ἢ a 
pile of stones.’ See Cairn, Crag. Der. chert-y. 

CHERUB, « ‘And he stegh ouer 

the cherubim, and 


celeatil ‘sprit, "(Heb 
Cherubin, and fegh thar’ =and He ascended over 
flew there; Metrical English Psalter (before a.D. 1300), Ps. xviii. 11, 
where the Vulgate has: “et ascendit super cherubim.” ‘The Heb. Hep 
is cherubim, but our Bibles wrongly have ckerubims in many 
Heb. Hrib, pl. Hribim (the initial letter ΕΝ a nape 
aknown ; see Cherub in Smiths 
M.E. cherville. The 


(Gk.) 


i. 296.— A/S. carfille. The entry 
Peete cr carfille’ is in Hlfric’s Glossary (Nomina Herberum).< 


La ium (Pliny, 19. 8, (Columella, 10. 8.110), 
ee erige Aas cherti ὁ spleceat lal Gke χαΐρτν, ὦ 
rejoice; and φύλλον, a leaf, The Gk. χαίρειν is from «/ GHAR, 


Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1. 20967 Chaucer, Book of the Duchess, 
1, 651. A corrupted form of checks, i.e. ‘kings’ 

Gratamatically, ches is the pl. of check =O.F. eschecs,esehacs, chess 
1. of eschec, eschac, check! lit. ‘a king.’=Pers. skdk, a king, 
W The corruptions of the Easter word are remarkable. "The Per- 
sian shah became in O.F. eschac, later escheo, whence E. check; Pro- 
reared bess Span. jaque, xague; Port. xaque; G. schach; 


Tcel. skdk; Swed. schack; Du. schaak; Low Lat. Iudus 
“CHEST, a box; trunk of the body. (L..=Gk.) M.E. cheste, 
chiste, Spelt chiste, Havelok, 220; ais6 iste, Havelok, 2017. Also 


without the final ¢, in the forms chest, chist, kist.=A.S. cyste, as 
a tr, of Lat. loculum in Luke, 14. The Northumb, gloss has 
te; the later A. S. version has cheste. Lat. ἰδία, a chest, box.=—Gk, 
The G. kiste, &c. are all borrowed forms, 
the name of a tree. (Proper name; 
F.,=L.,—Gk.) Chesnut is short for chestnut, and the latter is short 
for ehesten-nut, ‘The tree is properly chesten simply, the fruit bei 
the chesten-nut, M. E. chestein, chesten, chastein, castany, &c, ‘ 
lers, plowmes, perys, chesteyns;’ Rom. of the Rose, 1375. 
forestes of chesteynes;" Maundeville's Trav. p. 307 ; chesteyn, ν 
C.T. 914.--Ὁ. F. chastaigne (mod. F. chdtaigne).= Lat. castanea, tho 
chestnut-tree, = Gk, κάστανον, a πα ον κάστανα, chest- 
nuts; also called κάρυα Κασταναῖα, ἔτοι on idovara {Castana) or κασι 
Seale th the name of a eit in Pontus where they abounded. 
eb araien, an obstruction with spikes. (F.) Gen. 
in heal Cheobar fine The word is a military term, and mere 
French, = Εἰ cheval de Frise, lit. a horse of Friesland, a jocular name 
for the contrivance. The form ‘ Chevaux de Frise’ is given in Ker- 
's Dict. ed. 1715. See below. 
HEV AL! a knight, cavalier, (F,—L.) A doublet of 


* Grete 


covalier. In Shak. K. John, i, 287. F. evaier, ἃ horseman; Cot 
Ve πὶ cheval, a horse. = Lat. caballus, 
rr, and Chi ‘ 
CHEW, CHA" 
Levins. 
AS, 


us, a horse, nag. See Oava- 


, to bruise with the teeth. (E.) Spelt chawe in 
M.E. chewen; Chaucer, C. T. 3690; Ormulum, 1. 1241.— 
Levit. xi, 3.4 Du. kaawwen, to chew, masticate. “Ὁ 
Ἢ δ finwen, G, kauen, to chew. Cf. Russ. 


. (F.) We formerly find also 
“That spirit of chicane and injustice ;’ 
Bumet, Hist. of Own Time, an. 1696. ‘Many who choose to chi- 
Burke, on Economical Reform. OFF. origin. Cotgrave 
has: " Chicanerie, ranging, Pe peti ὁ Chicaner, 
gle, or pettifog it.’ Bsc being used for sharp 
practice in lawsuits, it meant meant appa games, particularly in the 
une ofthe mel mall ; and, originally, it ‘meant the game of the mall: in 
represents a form zicanum *, which is from the me- 
Glew Gk Gk. ererai ἃ word of Byzantine origin’ ἃ This Low Gk. 
word is evident) borrowed from Pers. chaugan, a club or bat used 
in the game οἱ ΠΝ Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 189; Rich. Dict. 
Bsa. col jpposes the word to be connected with O. F. 
chia, little ie oar ἃ chic, from little to little’ in Cotgrave) ; and 
derives it from Lat. ciccum, that which is of little worth, wh mod. 
Ἐπ niggardl See an article on Chic in N. and Q. 5S. ii. 261. 
CHIC! the young of the fowl. (Ε) ‘The fora chick is a 
"Gaim pls Po spt Farr p. ga, Τῆς pcb ἦν ia Chats 
‘ , pullus ;” Prom εἰ is in Chau- 
cer, Prol. 382.<A.S, ‘Sees: of wi ich the pl. ceemu, ch chickens, occurs 
in Matt. xxiii, 37. This form is a diminutive, from A. 8. coce, ἃ cock; 
formed by adding ~en, and at the same time modifying the vowel ; cf. 
kitten, dimin. of cat, + Du, kieken, huiken, a chicken ; dimin. of O. Du. 
cocke, a cock (Kilian, Oudemans). + M.H.G. Auchin (cf. mod. G. 
Aiichlein), a chicken; dimin, of a form rt with E. cock, but 
lost. See Cock. Der. chichli dimin. (Cf. Teel. bjidlingr) ; chicken- 
Se ΠΣ ΠΕ eto 
plant; succory. (F.,= it does not appear 
to be in early use. | Merely ‘borrowed from French, = F. ehicorée, 
eichorde, ‘ succorie;’ Cot.=Lat. cickorivm, succory.—Gk. xine 
also κιχώρη ; also as neut. pl. fxr succory [with long 
form suecory is more corrupt, bat in earlier use in Engl Ὡς 


Succory. 
CHIDE, to scold: also, to quarrel. (E.) Μ. Ἑ. chiden; in Old 
. Homilies, i. 113... 5. efdan, to chidg, brawl; Exod. xxi. 18; 
Luke, iv. 35, here th the pt. t. cidde occurs. | There do not seem 
to be erhaps related to A.S. cwetian, to speak ; 


t “en ἘΝ Δ, principal sb.aleader. (F,=L) Properly 


CHIEFTAIN, 


ἀμὸν but early used as an adj. ME, ο 
ch P2135 ef ap 238 


μι τὶ me cn eapit- 
chief-ly ; chief-ain, 
CateerarN. A, -L.) A doublet of 


captain, Ineatly use. ME. cheuetein, chiftain, &c. Spelt cheuetein, 
Layamon, i 251 (later text). =O. Ε΄ chevetaine, a chieftain. slow 
Lat. capitanss, capitanens, a captain.—Lat. caput (stem capit-), the 
Bead. See above; and see Captain. Der. chiefrain-ship. 

CHIFFONIER, an omamental capboard, (F-) Modem; 
ere French. Lit. sf fr =F. chiffonier, ἃ 


ofa rag, ἃ pleccof ; by Cotgrave as ‘a clout, 
ud mage, Overwom oF offcast οἱ Pica of wate’ (Oni wn.) 
, ἃ blain caused by cold. (E.) -blain,’ 
Le. cold-sore, sore caused by cold. In Holland's Pliny, ii. 76 (Ὁ. xx. 
© 32), See Chill and Blain, 
ἘΣ cay also eid, Spel cil, Layamson, ito: eld, Ὁ. Ἐπ᾿] Sat 
vey : It οἱ i. 133 eild, cid, Ὁ, 
Homilies, i, '227.2A.S. eld; Grea, 160, "Cf, Du. and G. Hind, 


echid β. ‘We need not suppose that cild stands for cind, bat may 
aather refer A.S. cid to the o/ GA, to produce, which appears as 


chia aes, 
beds τ ματα α AS. aan, Grein, i. io 


CHILIAD, the number 1000. (Οἷς) _ Used by Sir T. More to 
fod ofa thousand years" Defence of Moral Cabtals, | give Oe 
δι δῖ po ace wg, md Ὁ the aggregate.— 
thousand ; Holic Gk. χέλλιοι, which i probably a | emp, 

Sue orm 


sound. (F.,—L.,—Gk.) The word has 
E chi  chymbe. ‘His chymbe 

*'K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
i In the Cursor Mundi, ed, |S 


CHIMAIRA, CHIMERA, « fabulous monster. (L.,=Gk.) 
In Miltoo, oi L. ii. 628, = La, ctimere, 5 monster Gk xi “3 
ἐν ἃ monster, with lion's Serpent's tail, an Ἰ 
bouts Tied vi tor =GE. xipapor, α he-goat. + Icel. gymbr, a ewe- 
Μααν οἵ a year old; whence prov. Eng. sinner of ginmerlenb 


Cartinus, i. 2 Der. chimer-ic-al, chimer-ic-al-ly. 
CHIMNEY, a fireplace, a fue. (F--Gk) Formerly, ‘a fire- 
plsazi" sce Shak. Crmb. i. 4 40. . chambre with a chymney 


imney-shaft. 
‘sind ats (African.) In a translation of 
x voli. B.ga4 the 


‘eightbourbood of te τὸν 
akatsia or ἀξαιελία. 

CHIN, part of the lower jaw. (E) M. E, shin Layaoon, L148 

“ΑΔ. 5. cin; we find ‘mentum, cin’ in Ailfric's Gloss, ed. Somner, 

‘cel. ding, the cheek. + Dan. kind, the 

ind, the + hindbage, cheekbone, but also jawbone. ἐνὶ 


CHIP. 107 
Goth. Hanan, the cheeks Matt, v. 39- +0. H.G. chinni, Μ.Ὴ. α. 
Finns, G. cheek. Lat the cheek. 4 Gk. γένυν, the 
chin,’ the jaw. pairs ‘any, the Saw, 4 Fick (i. 78) gives the 

Aryan form as ghanu, connecting it with Gk. χαίνειν, to gape; Cur 
tius well shews that it is rather ganw, the Skt. form being a corrupt 
one, Cf. Skt. ganda, the cheek. 

CHINA, porcelain-ware. (China.) Shak, has ‘china dishes;* 
Meas, ii. 1.97; see Pope, Moral Essays, ii. 268; Rape of the Lock, 
i 08. ‘China, or China-ware, a fine sort of earthen ware made in 

ie. in China]; Kersey's Dict. ed. 1715. Named 
-τ country. 
‘an inhabitant of China. (China.) Milton, P. L. iii, 
a has the pl. Chineses, correctly. The final -se has come to be 
Tegarded as a plral; ‘and we now say Chine in the plural. Hence, 
singular’ development, the phrase ‘that beathen Chine.” CE 
sr fe ser ay shay (for chaise), &c. 
“On ICOUGHL, the whooping-cough. (E.) ‘No, it shall ne'er 
be ssid in our country Thou ο᾽ the ehin-cough;* Beaum, and 
Bonduca Da, Tt stands for chinbeough; proy. Eng, and 
Scot. hink-cough or hink-host, where host means ‘a cough.’ Cf. Scot. 
Hiab, to labour for breath in ἃ severe fit of coughing; Jamieson. It 
is an E, word, as shewn by ‘cincung, cachinnatio’ in a Glossary, 
pr. in Wright's Vocab. i. 50, col. a; which shews that fink was also 
sed of αι loud fit of laughter. Kink is ἃ nasalised form of a root 

‘to choke,’ or ‘to ges] 3’ an imitative word, li 

+ Pe dinkhosst, 


Spine, back-bone. It is difficult to resist the con- 
G. word is in some way related to the Latin 
M. E.'chine, a chink, 


‘May shine through 
james, Earl ob Dee δ, 


clusion tae the O. 


| Ses we See Bpine. ΝΟ 


spring up a8 Mierke. skeen to spring up, Lake, vil, 
Ὁ wskeian, note Luke, viii, 6. The Gothic root is Kf, to 
te, Fick, iii. 45; cognate with Aryan4/GA, another form of 


GAN, to generate; Curtius, i. 214. From the same root 


we have prov. chick, explained inate; also, to 
Tack; a crack, or faw;” Halliwell * Alo Gull Gud 

CHINK (2), to ji jing money. (E.) In Shak. 
chinks means * money,’ joculatl 5.119. Ch. ‘he chinks 


his 3" Pope, Dunciad, iii. 197. An imitative word, of which 
jingle may be sad to be the frequentative. See Jingle. The same 
chink-cough, 


form appears in chincow 
similar word is Clink, ἃ. 
CHINT: 


See Chincough. A 


ttes which aj upon it, 
Spek ipo τὰ p 130. ΤῊΣ simpler 
form chhis a] 


in Du. sits, G. itz, chintz. 


CHIP, to chop little at a time. (Ε.) The dimin, of chop. M.E. 
chippen, chyppen. ‘I chyppe breed, je chappelle du payn; I chyppe 
wodde, je Palsgrave. “The sb. chip is a derivative 
the verb, yet it happens to occarrather earlier? ΜῈ, ρα ip. 
Chaucer, C. T. 3745 5 chip, Rol Rob. of Brunne's tr. οὗ 
gi. For the change of vowel from clep (older form chap), ef. ak 
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with clank, click with clack. 
O. Du. kippen, to strike, knock to pieces, Kilian; O. Swed. ki 
ἃ variant of 0. Swed. kappa, toston Ihre (5. ν. kappa). See 


B. Ci. G. igpen, to chip money 


Chon 


writing;” 
is, however, eather fore 


εἰν, to write, The Gk. ce φοραῖς with Ὁ. Lat. hi, ; 
cf, Skt. hri (base har), to seize; Curtius, i. 247.—4/GHAR, to seize; 
Fick, i. 580. Der. chirograph-er, chirograph-ic, chirograph-iat ; from 


the same Gk. xelpo- we have also chiro-logy, chiro-mancy, chiro-podist; 
also chir-urgeon, q. 

CHIRP’ to tnake a noise as a bird. ® Sometimes extended to 
chirrup, by the trilling of the τ. M. 


hinge 
tein Mien, on 


152. Ἢ ‘These forms, chir-p, chir-b, “him a obvious extensions of 
the more primitive form chir-, or rather dir, which is an imitative word, 
intended to expres the continual chattering and chirping of birds; 
cf. Du. kirren, to coo. But dir is even more than thi forthe same 
Aryan root gar or gir occurs v to express various soun 
in which ‘ue “bration α is well asked. “Ci ἘΠ Ὁ. H.G. λίγγαπ, to 
creak; Lat. garrire, to chatter, Gk. γῆρυν, spoke’ Skt. gir, the voice; 
ἃς, See Curtius, i. 217.—4/ GAR, to shout, rattle; Fick, i. 72. 
CHIRURGEON, a surgeon. (F.,=Gk.) Now always written 
eon, q.v. Shak. has chirurgeonty, surgeon-like, Temp. ii. 1. 140. 
aE chisurgion, να surgeon; Colgrave, <P. chirur 
Gk. χειρουργία, «working with the hands, handicral 
art of surgery (to which it is now restricted). —Gk. xeipo-, or hom x 
the hand; and deren to to work, cognate with E. work, q.v. On Gk. 
why. From the same source we have chirurg-ic, 


“6 STi le tool. (Fi=L.) ME. chisel, chysel ; 
. Pary, p. 76; Shoreham's Poems, p. 137. Older spellings 
, scesele, in Wright's Vocab. p. 276.=0.F. cise! (and pro- 
Dably site), mod. F. cseau, Cotgrave gives the verb ‘ciseler, to 
carve, or grave with a chisell; also, to clip or cut with shears.’= 
Low Lat. cisellus, forceps ; sciselum, a chisel. βι Etym. doubtfal ; 
it seems most likely that cisellus should be scicellus, and that this is 
for sicilicellus, a late form of Lat. sicilicula, a small instrument for 
cutting, dimin. of sicilis, a sickle. The contraction can be accounted 
for by the stress falling on the long i; so that sicilicellus would be- 
come ‘cilicellus, and then ’ci'cellus, ὀ Ὑ. Such a corruption would be 
favoured by confusion with various forms deducible from Lat. scindere, 
to cut, esp. with seissores, cutters, E. scissors. It hardly seems 
sible to derive chisel itself from seindere ; and Diez is probably right 
in explaining the Span, form cincel, a chisel, as deducible from ‘cili- 
eellus by the change of ἴο m. If the above be correct, the base is, 
of course, the Lat. secare, to cut. Seo Sickle. Der. chisel, verb. 
or sprout, a pert child. (E.) '‘ There hadde diches 
the yrchoun, and purchede ‘ont little chittes Wyclif, Isa. xxxiv, 15, 
where the Vulg. has: ‘ibi habuit foueam ericius, et enutriuit catulos ;᾿ 
so that chit here means ‘ the yong one’ of ἃ hedgehog. Halliwell 
gives: ‘Chit, to germinate. ‘The first sprouts of an; 
hit 8. εἰδ, a germ, sprig, sprout ; Grein, i. 161. 
of the initial ¢ to ch is very common ; that of 6 to final ¢ is rarer, but 
‘well seen in the common pi ‘the whole hit of them’ i.e. the whole 
μι, from A.S, 38.]—Low G. root IK, to gerafinate, seen in Gath 
keian, or uskeian, to produce asa shoot; cognate with Aryan 4/ G. 
nother form of GAN, to generate; Curtius, i. 214. ὅς See 
Both kin and kith are from the same prolific root 
OBIVALRY, knighthood. (F..<L,) ΜΕ. Pein cna” 
In K. Alisaunder, 1. 1495, we have * with al his faire chivalrie’ = with 
all his fair τ company ‘of ‘nights; such being commonl; cay the older 
meaning. =O. thood.=O.F. cheval, 


, horsemanship, knight 
a horse. =Lat. sala 3 horse. See Cavalry, Der. chivalr-ic, 


(The change 


CHOP. 


®to glow; Fick, i. 81; iii. 103. See Green. Der. chlorde, chlor-ide, 
ehlor-ite; also ‘chloro-form, where the latter element has reference to 
formic acid, an acid 80 called because originally obtained from red 
‘ants; from Lat. formica, an ant. 
OCOLATE, a paste made from cacao, (Span.,— Mexican.) 
In Pope, Rape of the Lock, ἢ. 135; Spectator, no. 54. R. also 
quotes from Dampier’s Voyages, an. 1 about the Spaniards 
making chocolate from the cacao-nut. Todd says that it was also 
called chocolata at first, and termed ‘an Indian drink ;’ for which he 
refers to Anthony Wood's Athens: Oxonienses, ed. 1692, vol. ii. col. 
416.—Span. chocolate, chocolate. Mexican chocolatl, chocolate; 50 
called because obtained from the cacoo-tree; Prescott’s Conquest of 
Mexico, cap. v. See Cacao, 

CHOICE, a selection. (F.,—O. Low G.) Not English, so that 
the connection with the verb to choose is but remote. M. E. chois, 
choys, Rob. of Glouc. p. 111, 1. . i 
choisir, to ch older spelling coi 8. Of O. Low G. origin; 
ef Goth, en , to prove, test, ἀέμραπ, to choose. 4/ GUS, to 


πότον a band of singers; part οἵ a church. (F,<L.) Also 
spelt quire, The choir of a church is so called because the choir 
of singers usually sat there. In the former sense, we find the spell- 
queir, quer ; Barbour’s Bruce, xx. 293 (1. 287 in Pinkerton’s edi- 
‘We also find * , chorus ;* Brompt. Pary. p. 420. Choir 
in Shak, Hen. VIII, iv. 1, 90; but it was certainly also in earlier 
use.=0. F. choewr, ‘the quire of a church; also, αὶ round, ring, or 
troop of singers ;" Cotgrave.=Lat. chorus, a band of singers.=Gk. 
χορόν, α dance ia rg, a band of dancers and singers, 8. The 
. sense is 50] to have been ‘a dance within an enclosure,’ 

fo that the word is nearly related to Gk. xépros, a hedge, enclosure, 
cognate with Lat. horns and E. garth and yard. If so, it is (like 
Gk. χείρ, the hand) from the 4/ GHAR, to seize, hold ; see Curtius, 
i, 2405 Fick, i. 580. Doublet, chorus; whence chor-al, chor-al-ly, 


CHOKE, to throttle, strangle. (E) ‘Tas doth 8, Ambrose 
choke our sophisters;’ Frith’s Works, p. 130, col. 1.‘ Chekenyd or 
, strangulatus. ‘The form 


wer chowked or querkened, 
Teiettodione, accu fe τὰ St Hee cate Synne, 1. 31923 
see Stratmann, s.v. chuokion, pe 114. (CE chese as another form of 
choose.) Prob. an E, word; Sommer gives ‘ aceocod, suffocatus,’ 
bat πάθοι 8 reference; and he is not much to be baievod | Ἂ a rach 
a case. + Icel ta, to gulp, gulp as a it loes ; 1, to 
swallow; fok, the lel esp. of birds. SPolatly related also to 
Chincongh, q.v. {Some compare A.S. cedca, the jaw, but 
ehere ς does not stem to be such a form, the right form is cedee, given 

‘The word is rather to be considered imitative, and 


. 100._ The adj. colerik is in Chan- 

cer’s Prol. 589.=0. F. colere, which in Cotgrave is also written cho- 

Jere, and explained by ‘choler, anger, . . also the complexion or 

humour tearmed choler.'=Lat. cholera, bile; also, cholera, ora 

bilions complaint (Pliny).—Gk. χολέρα, cholera; χολή, bile; χόλοι, 

bile, also The Gk. χολή is Lat. fel, and E. gall, See 
. Doublet, cholera, as shewn. 

‘CHOOSE, to pick oat, select. (Ε) Μ. E. cheosen, chesen, chusens 
of which ehesen is the most usual. Spelt chus in the imperative, St. 
Marharete, p. 103; cheosen, Layamon, li. 210.— A.S. cedsan, to choose; 
Grein, i. 160. 4 Du. hiezen, FPG. hesen. + Teel, Fidua. 4 Dan. haare, 
+ Swed. λᾶγα in comp. uthdra, to elect. 4 Goth. hiusan, te choose, 
also to prove, test ; kausjan, to prove, test. + Lat. gus-are, to taste. 
ΟΝ. γεύομαι, 1 taste. Skt. jush, to relish, enjoy.—4/ GUS, te 
choose, tastes iad gee i ἢ}: Curtius, i217. From the same root, 


hole G15 also 
CHOP Bi, to cut Sit κάλους, strike of (1) ΜΒ. happen, to cat 
up, strike of” “Tht alle the bodi in smale peces ; 

Travei, ΤῊΝ The imperative chop occurs in P. Plowman, 


53+ 
+0. Du. bo, 
to chop, tn 0 


Ὁ. origin, and may be claimed as English. 

Lat of, bekend, Kilan’ Ocdemanss Du. hp 
spew also, to lop, pra, to cat a cable + 

Sed. kappa, to cut, cut away 

oh tooth os lop, strike, to. cat the 

\Teatoic VAP. to cat, which has 

A stands for SKAP, to cut. [Hence 

'y δεῖς 4 Low Lat. 

staplare, cay 

‘ws, Thus 


cappare, coppare, 
rn sepa το ταῦ of, 
right of cutting trees was 


CHOP. 


called capellaticum and eapelaie. We also find Low Lat, capetes 
(ὦ a tree that has been pollarded; (2) ἃ capon. + Gk. κόπτειν, to 
cat. + Russian shopite, to castrate ; Ch. Slavonic skopiti, to cut. All 
AP, to cut, hew, chop. See Curtius, i. 187; Fick, 

And ‘see «Capon, and Chump. 
L.) A variant of 


the jaws, cheeks ; see Chapa. 
a string of a masical instrament. (L=Gk.) The same 
word as cord, which spelling is generally reserved for the sense ‘a 
thin rope Mion hi lord e326 In old edd. of Shak. 
it is spelt cord.= Lat. chorda.= Gk. χορδή, the string of a musical in- 
CHORUS. spay af Sager Gk.) In Milton, P. L. 
‘company of _ ilton, 

eee ee Se Cee at 
CHOUGH, a bird of the crow family. (E.) MLE. chough. 
“The crowes and the choughes Ὁ Mi ille, p. 59.—A.S. ced; we 
find ‘ Gracculus vel monedula, ceo If. Gloss. ed. Somner ; Nomi- 
na Avium, 4. Du, kaame, a chough, jackdaw. + Dan ta, a jackdaw. 
Swed. jackdaw. So named from cawing ; 

cheat orig. a cheat. (Turkish) D None ang 
known. Tewas olga tb, Ben Johnson has 
i Turk,’ with the implied sense of ‘a cheat.’ 
In his Alchemist, Act i. sc. 1, Dapper says: “What do you think of 
me, That I am a chiaus? Face. What's that? Dapper. The Turk 
was [i.e who was] here: As one would say, do|you think I ams 
Turk?” The allusion is to a Turkish chiaxs, or int ter, who, in 
land of 
ichard- 


‘ark. age, 
a sergeant, poopie tate Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 5: spelt chdush 
(without the ain), and explained ‘a sergeant, a lictor ; any officer that 
ἃ magistrate or other t man; ἃ herald, ἃ pursuivant, a 
messenger; the head of a caravan ;’ Richardson's Pers. Dict. p. $34- 
CHEISM, holy uaction, holy oil. (F..=L,=Gk.) ‘Anointed 
with the holye erisme ;? Sir T. More, Works, p. 3775. It occurs also 
in Gen. and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. 2456, ” Ficnce chrisome child, a 
child a chrisome-clotk, or cloth with which a child, after bay 
: me sored cranes manly ene 
roa § crisme oF εἰ is due to 
a nowledge of the a Gre source.” Tt was formerly also spelt creim 
or creym, as in William of Shoreham’s Poems, De Ba 1 344 Gin 
Spee of Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat).0.F. cresme, οἱ plained 
we as ‘the crisome, or oyle wherewith a ‘baptised ὁ Child is 
eee tow μὴ chrisma, sacred oil.—Gk. χρῦσμα, an unguent. 
τοῖς χρίω, 1 graze, rub, besmear, anoint. 4 Skt. gh tod 
rab, scratch ; ghri, to sprinkle; ghrita, tter. An- 
other allied word is the Lat. friare, to crumble, with its extension 
fricare, to rub. See Friable, The form of the root is 
GHAR, to rub, rather than ghars, as given by Fick, i. 82. See Cur- 
tius, i. 251, Der. chrismal; chrisome-cloth, ‘hil, 
σ᾿ ', the anointed one. (Gk.) ΟἿ. Xporée, anointed. Gk. 
“, I rub, anoint. ‘See further under Chrism. Hence A.S. crist, 
3 A.S. cristen, a Christian (Boethins, cap. i), afterwards al- 
tered to Christian to agree with Lat. Christians ; also A.S. erisinian, 
to christen, where the suffix -ἰαπ is active, so that the word is equiva- 
lent to cristen-ian, i.e. to make a Christian; also A.S. cristen-dém, 
cristenan-dém, Christendom, Christianity, the “Christian worl 
thius, cap. i. These words were- introduced in very early times and 
were always spelt without any & after the 6. is now inserted, 
to agree with the Greek. Der. Christ-ian (formerly cristen, as ex- 
plained above) ; Christen-dom (i.e. Christian-dom, as shewn); Chris- 
tiaw-like, Christian-ly, Christian-ity, Christian-ise; also christen (A. 8. 
crisnian, explained above); also Christ mar, for which see below. 
the birth-day of Christ. (Hybrid; Gk. and L.) 
M.E. cristesmesse, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 213; eristenmas, Gawain, 
1 9855 cristemasse, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ Group B, 1. 116. From A.S. 
cris, i.e. Christ; and M. E. messe (A.S. masse), a mass, festival. See 
Mass. Der. Christmas-box. 
CHROMATIC, lt. relating tocolours. (Gk.) | Holland has the 
expression ‘never yet to this day did the tragedy use chromatick 
masic nor rhyme ;* Platarch, p. 1022. 


‘And Dryden speaks. of ‘the | 
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Pind 
ν third part οἱ f painting, which is chromatique or colouring ;’ Pref. to 
Pa 1 bet. cy, 


‘etry and Painting. = Gk. xpaparixée, suited for colour. 
=Gk. xpuyar-, stem of χρῶμα, colour ; closely related to Gk. xpée, 
skin, covering (Curtius, i. 142). Der. chromatics. 

the same as lum, a metal. (Gk) _ Its com- 


pounds are remarkable for the beauty of their colours; hence the 
name. The word is a modem scientific one, coined from Gk. χρῶμα, 
colour. See above. Der. chromic. 

CHRONI( 


also κατα 
CHRONO! 


A ek ioaraas voice 
᾿ science ites. lei speaks 
of a Chroma ical table;’ Hist of the World, b. oe 
from F. ve), or directly from 
poche ἧς αδοραν sem οἱ piven tne, snd 
ἀλόγιου, learned, which from λόγου discourse, from λέγειν, to speak. 
Der. chrowolog-ic, chronolog-ieal, chronolog-ic-ably,  chronolog-er, 
ronologd 

“GHEONOMOETER, an instrument for m time. (Gk) 
* Chromometram of Chronoscopium fern, flan to mea- 
sure time with ;" Kersey's Dict, and ed. 1715.=Ck. χρόνο, stem of 
xpéves, time ; and μέτρον, ἃ measure. 
CHRYSALIS, ἃ form taken by some insects. (Gk.) Given in 
Ὁ Dict, vol. i. ed. 1731-=Gk. xpvoadAle, the feld-colonred 

οἱ butier-flies, ἃ Τ᾿ called in Lat, συσείία (from 
pi. τοῖς ype, gold copes σὶ with E. gold, q.v.; see Curtius, 


The pl. is ls 
“Ghtaye ΟΕ ΤΕ τίδος ofa yell ellow colour. (L.,=Gk.) M.E. 


copoly Alle Poems, ed. Morris, A. 1009; with ref, to Rev, xxi 
= Lat. chrysolithus (Vulgate). Gk. χρυσόλιθον, Rev. xxi. 20; lit. ‘a 
τ, stone,’= Gk, xpuao-, stem of χρυσό, gold; and λίθοι, a stone. 

i ΜῈ. eryio- 


+A chubbe, broscum ;* 
(Sometimes sa to be named 
πιο is thick snd 6 

nifies ‘ top, sammi 

τ ted from 
,, fat and 


en 
B. Not to be sey 
ps) from the M. E. 


rather than ‘ head,’ is but slight. 
the adj. chubby, i.e. fats nor ( 
fleshy ; see Prompt. Parv. p. 77, note 1. Marston even spi of a 
‘chubfaced fop;" Antonio's Revenge, A. iii. sc. 2. ‘The word 
is Scandinavian ; cf. Dan. kobbe, a seal (i.e. the animal) pers Swed. 
kubé-sal, a spotted seal (Rietz), similarly named from its fa 
also prov. Swed. Aubbug, chubby, fat, plump (Rietz); from prov. Swe 
(and Swed.) bulb, a block, log ofa tree; with which cf. Tock aé-bumbr, 
tré-kubbr, ἃ log of a tree, a . ‘Phese words are clearly derived 
from prov. Swed. kabba, kubba, to lop, words probably allied to E. chop, 

q.v. See Chump. 4 The word chub does not a] to have 

use; we commonly find the fish described: es ‘the 
is a French term. Cotgrave gives ‘Cheviniau, a chevin, 
a word tly derived from, che/ the head, and properly appli 
rather to the ‘ bull-head’ or ‘ miller’s-thumb,’ by which names 
explains the Ital. capitone, derived from Lat. capito, large-headed, 
from Lat. caput, the head. Der. chubb-y (see explanation above) ; 
i-ness 

CHUCK (1), to strike gently; to toss. (F.,=O. Low Ger.) We 
use the phrase *to chuck under the chin.’ Sherwood, in his Index to 
Cotgrave, writes ‘a chocke under the chinne.’ Chuck, to toss, was 
also formerly chock, as shewn by ἃ quotation from Turberville’s 
Master Win Drowned (R. sv. Chock) =F. choquer,“togive a shock 
Cotgrave.= Du. schoblen, to j jolt, shake ; schok, a shock, bounce, jolt ; 
allied to Ἑ. shake. ‘tis a doublet of shock, q.v. Der. 
ehuck-farthing, i. ©. tome farthing: Steme, Tristr. Shandy, c. 

CHUCK (2). tocluck asahen. (E.) ‘A variant of luck. Chaucer 
has chuk for the sound made by a cock, when he had found a grain 
of com; Ὁ. T. 15180. The word is clearly imitative, like Cluck. 
Der. chuckle, in the sense of ‘cluck;” also in the sense ‘ to fondle; 
both of which senses appear in Dryden, as cited by Todd. 


chevin,’ whi 
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CHUCK (3), a chicken; Shak. LL, L.v. 1, 117, &. Merely a? CIOHRONE, a guide who explains. (Ital,=1.) Used by Shen- 
variant of chicken, 4. ν. stone, died 1763 (Todd).= Ital. eicerone, a guide, lit. a Cicero.— Lat. 
CHUGKEM, io Itogh in the thost. (E.), + Chueie, to laugh | Gerona, ace. of Giero, the celebrated orator. Der. From the 
by fits;" Kersey's Dict. ed. 1715. The suffix Je gives it a frequenta- 
tive force. ΤῊΣ sense refers ἴο upprasted laughter. Prob. related to | OLDER,’ a fda made from τίει. (τ καρ τσὶ, =Heb) 
choke more immediately than to chuck. See (2). | There is δο reason why it, should be restricted to apples as it 
CHUMP, a log of wood, (Scand.) ‘Chump, a thick and short | merely means ‘strong drink,’ Μ. E. sicer, eyder, syder. tn Chaucer, 
log, or block of wood;’ Kersey's Dict. ed. 1715.=Icel. dumbr, as | C.T. Group B, 3245, some MSS. have ciser, others tise, sythir, eyder} 
seen in tré-kumbr, a tree-chump, α log.—Icel. humbr, equivalent to | the allusion is to Jadees i 7: “cave ne uinum bibas, nee seeram 
Jabir, ἃ chopping.=Icel. kubba, to chop; closely related to E. ehop. | Sicer is the Lat, form, and cider the F. form, =F. εἰάγε, cider. = Lat. 
See Chop, Der. chump-ead, i.e. thick end. sicera, strong drink. Gk. σίκερα, strong drink. = Heb. shékdr, strong 
CHURCH, ‘the Lord's house, (Gk.) ΙΒ very early we, M.E. | drink’ =Heb- ahdkar, to be intoxicated. ΟΥ Arab, sudr, sar, crankene 
cherehe; also (in Northern dialects), dirk, irks. | n 3 
oli godes hus, .. . and is cleped on boc hiriaka i. domi-| CLELING, 3 see Cell. 
the church is God's holy house and is called inthe book | CIGAR, ‘small roll of tobacco. (Span.) ‘Give me a cigar!” 
fom. ii, 23. A.S. eyrica, cirice, | Byron, The Island, c.ii.st. 19. Spelt segar in Twiss’s Travels through 
y's Liber Pastoralis, tr. by | Spain, αὐ. 1733 (Todd), Span. cigarro, α cigar; orig. ἃ kind of 
Study of Words. +. Sas. | tobacco grows in Cube (Websie) 
dyrka.+ Icel. kirkja. see Scimetar. : 
Batali these are bor-| CLNCHONA, Peruvian berk. (Peravian,) The usual story is 
that it was saméd afer tha conten of Chinon, wile of the 
or of Peru, it a>, 1638, ler name ps rat 
i, | Reid than originated the word.” See Humboldt, Aspects of 
Nature, tr, by Mrs, Sabine, 1849, pp. 268, 305. Humbolde calls it 
“quina-bark.’ If the statement in the Engl. Cycl. Nat. Hist. av. 
thd tare of the Cinchona, be correct, ‘the native Peruvians called the trees kina or 
the sixth council, sad Zones commenting on the Hinken? |The form lina easily procices genie, end hinken would 
give both qvinguina and (by modlication) cinchona, Ch ‘ia 
ich Brachet derives from the Peruvian hinaking, ἃ υρβοιιοῖ 
paper, Observe too the remarkable eatin at the tre Enns anew aah to aes are. ὃ See Quinine. 


CHU! δι countryman, down. Ὁ) “Si M.E. cherl, cheorl; spelt 
cherl, Ormulum, 14786.=A. 5. ceorl, a churl; also ‘husband,’ as in 
John, iv. 18, + Du. harel, a clown, fellow. 4 Dan. and Swed. farl, ἃ 
man. + Icel. karl, ἃ male, man (whence Scot. carle, a ht δ 
O.H.G. charal, G. karl, a man, ἃ male (whence Charles). 

Gi, 43) gives the theoretical Teutonic form as karla, from the 4/ KAR, 
as tum, go about (A.S. cerran). Der. churl-ish, churl-ish-ly, 
THUEIN, to curdle, make butter, (Seand.) ΜΈ, chirne, chyrne, 

Ope vesselle, cimbia, cumbia. Chyrne botyr, cumo;’ Prompt. 
P: p76. [The alleged Α. 5. cernan is probably one of Somner’s 
‘scarcely lonable fictions.) Icel. kirsa, a chum; & 
chummilk ; Dict. B. 776. + Swed. ‘arna, ἃ chum; Hira, to chum} 
Ο. Swed. erna, both sb, and verb. + Dan. Kierne, to chum, ἃ churn. 
Ἔα. kernen, to chum; hernemell, churn-milk. + G. hernen, to 
curdle, to chum. B. The orig. sense is ‘to curdle,’ to form. into 
curds, or to extract the essence. The root-words to those above 

iven’ are Icel, kjarna, 2 kere, the pith, marrow, best part of a 
amr ‘Swed. ἑᾶγπα, the same; Dan. hierne, kiarne, pith, core; Du. 
ern, grain, kernel, pith, marrow; G. hern, kemel, pith, granule, 
marrow, quintessence. And all these words are closely related to E. 
corn, with all all its Teutonic cognates, and to E. kernal; see Corn, 
Kernel. The root of these te is GAR, to grind, pulverise ; 
see Fick, i. 71; Curtius, i, 216; and Benfe P. 337, on the Skt. jr, 
to grow old, causal jaraya, to consume. roa the same root, and 
from the same notion of " ing,” comes the remarkably similar 
ΜῈ. guern, a handmill (Cl incr, C. T. 14080) with its numerous 
Tentonic cognates, including the Goth. Awairnus, a mill-stone, Mark, 


"OHXLE, j juice, milky fuid. (FTG) A white id, dae 
to a mixture of food with intestinal jr ἃ medical 
Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave we have: ‘the Chylus, thylas εἰ ‘hile? 
so that it was at first called by the Latin name, which was afterwards 
shortened to the F. form chyle (given by Cotgrave), for convenience. 
Both F. chyle and Lat. chylus are from the juice, mois- 
ture.=Gk. χύω, also χέω, I pour.=4/ GHU, to pour; whence also 
E. gush, q.v. Der: cy vos, lato, ind of ἢ 
joi uid pulp. (Gk.) _* Chyma, an of juice, 
cap that of ns eftad the boson aiations Kersey’ Dict.. and edt 
1715. Afterwards shortened to chyme, for convenes vou being 
the Tat, form, = Gk. xupée, juice, Hiquid, chyme. Gk. χύω, also xen 
I See further under-Chyle, chymrous, 
‘ST, CHYMISTRY; ee 

CICATRICE, the scar of a wound, (F,—=L.) In Shak. Haml, 
iv, 3. 62.—F, cicatrice, ‘a cicatrice, a skarre;’ Cot. Lat. i 
δος. of cicatrix,a scar. B. 80) to be formed from a lost verb 


6; * Cyndyr of the sm} caswma ν᾽ id. p. 78. Pare 
rot oe cf, *Reorium, tynder:* a εἰς Vocab, i. 86, 


» Sinner, ἃ. 


id δα τῆς τος dross. + 


flow. Se ene a2; Benfey, p. 1045. The cinder 
ae pi Ἔξ Σ το 
crescent d), which is a wholly unconnected word, from the Lat, acc. 
cinerem, accus, of cinis, a ‘The F. eendre would have, given ws 
coi: jut as Fer ae given us gender. See below. 

sinder is not likely to be restored. Der. cindery. 

PY, relating to the ashes of the dead. (L.) "Not ia 
Johnson. Moder; seldom used except in the expression ‘cinerary 
um,’ i.e. an um for enclosing the ashes of the dead. (The word is 
wholly unconnected with cinder (see above), and never used with 
reference to common cinders.) = Lat. cinerarius, relating to the ashes 
of the dead. = Lat. cinis (stem ciner-), dust or ashes of the dead. Gk. 
κόρα dt Set. + Skt. hana. in, powder, a drop, a small fragment, 


ABAR, OINOPEE, rel red salphuret of mereary. (Gk— 
Pers.) It onoper 


Jere, 24. ‘Cinnaber or 
(cinnabaris), vermillion, or red lead, is either natural or prtifcial” 
lount’s Gloss., ed. 16; 4m Late Lat. cinnabaris, the Lat 


cicare, to form a skin over, which from a lost sb. ciews, a skin, film, } plains by ὁ, 
‘cognate with Skt. kach-a, hair, lit. ‘that which binds up,’ from Skt. | cinsemome ΜΔ ‘cannamon’ is probably ἃ mis- 
ach (root kal), to bind.’ The Lat. cingere and E. hedge appear to be | Prigt, ‘Th AO. cane, cane. See 

from the same root; see Cinoture. Der. cicatrise, verb, «τοῦ Goel) ‘Formerly used in dice. 


CIPHER. 
See cing in Chaucer, C. T., Group C, 1, 653.—F. cing. Lat. ? 
rae five; cognate with Efi ἐᾷν. Dee Sepa Geer: 


οἱ Ado, ii. 1. 7 


Mi 
“Grae, the Li teeb ete (F,<Arab.) M.E, sipkre, 
Richard the Redeles, ed. Skeat, iv. 53.<0.F. cis (end. F. chiffre, 
which see in Brachet).=Low Lat. eifra, denoting: ‘n = Arab, 
ΕΣ ΕΣ Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 402 (the initial letter being 
ina doublet of sao, 4, ν. Dar, cipher, ve. 
“er in, various, senses. (19) In very early use. 
«Feower cirdas;'"te. four circles, ἃς S. Chron, a.p. 1104; where 
circulas is the of A. 5. εἶεν, (The due to the 
influence of Toe cireulus, eed 


cies 8 cre, ih I rigger # Oe ape 

rt = to move (esp. 

ete todas mo aot) τὰν 78 ats Der. circle, verb ; cirel-et, 

Shahan αὐταὶ ἀκ τν cirewl-ari-ty, cirenl-ate, circul-atvion, circul-ai-or, 
circulatory; and see cireuit, circum, circus, 

CIRCUIT, a revolving, revolution, orbit. (F,=L.) Spelt cir- 
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has ἰγουωεδά, Works, p. rath, Chaucer has the frm siremrive, 
Troil. and Cres. v. 1877.=Lat. circumscribere, pp. scriptus, to writ 
or draw around, to confine, limit. = Lat. cirewm, around ; and scribere, 


to write. See Soribe. Der. πων κα 
CIRCUMSPECT, ', prudent, wise. ge} ‘A prouydent and cir 
eumspect baylder;’ ταί, St. Lake,c. 6. Sir T. Elyot has cireumspeetion, 
‘The Governour, b. i. c. 24 (numbered 38). = Lat. cirewmspectus, pra- 
dent ; orig. the pp. of circumspicere, to look around. = t. circum, 
around ; and spicere, also spelt specere, to look, cognate with E. spy. 
See Bpy. Der. circumy 

CIRCUMSTAN* 


dy, -mess, -ion. 

‘detail, event, at. (Le) In early use. M.E. 

circemstaxee, Ancren Riwle, p. 316.= Lat. circumstania, lt. “a mad. 

ing around,’ 3 also, circumstance, attribute, qu: 

(Bat the Lat. word has been treated so as to have a F. τὰ salen, By 
~tia into ~ce; the F. form is cihvontanerevLat, drama, 

stem οἱ ciresmans, pret. BE, of crevmuare to stand round, surround. 

= Lat. cirevm, around; and stare, to ape Eat 

See Stand. ‘Der, circumstanti-al, +-al-ly, ‘ate, 

Rape pike ree or a Continuous ram 


ome, Golden ἢ Boke, & 36 (80; eyrewe, Froissart’s Chron. vol. ii. c 


ἘΞ pets, wom round about. (L.) Found in M.E. 
Ancren Riwle, p. 316; and in other words. = Lat. cir- 
. the accus. of cireus, acircle. See Circus, 

s, see below. 


oom, foo, rounds’ about. 
Circle. For com 


crn ing round about. Used by 
Bacon, On ved. ὦ, Wak, % T. Browne 
has Secmambiony wine λων" circum, around ; 
and ambientem, acc. of ambiens, surrounding. See Ambient. 
ΤῊΝ to walk round. a) Used in Wood's 
around; and embdane, pp. 


Athen. Oxon, (R) - Lat, εὔγεως, 
embulare, to wall, See Ambula 
CIRCUMCISE, to cut around. (L.) _‘Cirewmeised he 
Gen. and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1200, The M. E. also used the form 


ie 
eumcisus.= Lat. cireum, around ; and cadere (pt. t. ce-cid-i), ΤΩΝ | he 
SKID, to cut, See Cesura. Der. circumcision. 
CIRCUMFEREN' 


CE, the boundary of a circle. (L.) ‘The 
cercle and the cireumference;* Gower, C. A. ili.g0.— Lat. ci i 
the boundary of a circle ; by substituting the F. suffix -ce for the Lat. 


-tia.= Lat. circumferent-, stem of circumferens, Of cireumferre, 
to carry round.=Lat. circum, around ; and irre ἰὸ carry, bear, 
Se ΤΗΣ Ἐπ δτατὶ ang Der. cireumferenti-al. 
1IRCUMFLEK, lit. a bending round. (L.) + Acco circonfen 
a cirexmylex accent ;’ Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave. Cotgrave 
self explains the F. accent circonflex by ‘the bowed accent.’ = Lat. 
syllaba cireumflesa, x syllable marked with « circumflex.Lat. cir 
cen ‘of circumflectere, to bend round.= Lat. circum, around ; 
ει, to bend, Flexible. Der. From the same source, 


lect, Vb. 
“sl Serene, to around. In Pope's tr. of 
the Odyssey, i, 230. Me ae creumfiuasP. L vii tye; from 
Lat. crcumflwus, lowing around.) = Tat. fluent stem of 
juens, of circumfluere, to flow = Lat. cirewm, 
Sound ; and fare to flow. See Faia, 
CIRGU: 


Ben Jonson has ‘cir 
Tady nn Pele ae sce Milton, 
pour around 


pp. of εἰν 


αν tole ‘eopeiy τ ‘to lie where thrown, tccondary 
ταν formed om tein to throw; cf. Gk. ἰάπτειν, to throw (Cur 


tins, ii. 59). See Jet. 
, Tound-ebout b (Le) In Udal, 


Der. εἰν 

AVIGATE, tosail rand a.) In Faller’s Worthies 
of Suffolk (R.)= Lat. cireumnauigare, pp. -gatus, to sail round. = Lat. 
Grewm, around; and nexigare, to = Lat. naxi-, a ship. 
ναὶ. Der. circumnavigat-or, -ton. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE, 


', to delude, deceive. (L.) ‘I was thereby cir~ 
eumuented ;* Barnes’ Works, p. 222 ; col. 2. Formed, like verbs in -ate, 
from the pp. of the Lat. verb. Lat. circwmuentus, pp. of cireumuenire, 
to come round, surround, encompass, deceive, delude. = Lat. cirewm, 
around; end and vanire, to come, cognate with E. come, q.v. Der. 


“GIHCUMVOLVE, to surround. (L.) “ΑΙ these [spheres] in 
cumralee one another like pears or onyons;" Herbert's Travels, 1665, 
P. 345.—Lat. cirewmuolsere, to surround; lit. to roll round.—Lat. 

; and solvers, to roll. See Revolve, and Volute. 
ic pp. wolutus. 
CIROUS, a circular theatre. (1.) ‘Ciress, a circle, or randle, ἃ 
ring; also ἃ sort of large building, rais'd by the ancient Romans, for 
shews, ἃς. Also a kind of hawk, or bird of prey called a 

tryer; the falcom-gentle; Kersey’ Dict, ind od. 1715. Lat. cre, 
4 Bace for game Ἰὰς ἃ circle. + Gk. κρίκον, xiproe, a ring. 4 
A. Shi See Bing, . Der, circle, 4.¥. 
CIRRUS. a tah of tar fleecy cloud; tendril (1,7 In Kerey’s 
Dict. and ed. 1715; explained as ‘a tuft or lock of hair curled ;’ 
also explains cirri as having the sense of tendrils, but without using 


the term ‘tendril.’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, has the ui, οἱ cirrous, 
. to curled hair.’ Lat. cirrus, cared hair. From the same 
Toot as 

CIST, cheat” « sort of tomb, (L.,—Gk.) Sometimes used in 


modern works on antiquities, to describe a kind of stone tomb. The 
true E. word is chew, which is a doublet of ci.—Lat.cita, a chest. 
=Gk. κίστη, a chest. See ; and see below. 

CISTERN, a reservoir for water. (F,-L.) M.E. cisterne; 
Maundevile's Trav, 47, τοῦ: Wyeli, Gen, mari. 28, Dent wi 
it iern, α reservoir for water; apparently 
from Lat, cista, a chest, box; see above 
‘OTP, short for ‘citizen,’ q. v. Used by Dryden, Prologue to Albion 


and Albanius, 1. 43. 
OTTADEL, a fortress in a city. ©.,=Tual.oL) sh) In Milton, P.L. 
i, 773; Shak. Oth. ii. itadell, 


4. 211, 292.—F. citadelle, strong 
\tgre Sitedella: a small town; dimin. of eitiade, 
another form of eittate (mod, Ital. cit), city. = Lat. civitatem, acc. 
ὁ of cietan, a εἶν. αι. cin crude form of eins, « citizen, ” See 

ty. 


CITE, to summon, to quote. (F.,=L.) The sb. citation (M. Ε. 
citacion) is in early use, and occurs in Rob. of Glouc. p. 473. The 
pp. cited is in Sir T. More, Works, p. 254 LF. citer, ‘to cite, sum- 
mon,...to alledge as a text;’ Cotgrave.=Lat. citar’, Pp. citatus, 
to cause to move, excite, fammon ; frequentative of ciére, ciére, to 
rouse, excite, call.-Gk. wie, I go; κίνυμαι, I hasten. + Skt. ¢i, to 

= of KI, to , excite, rouse, go. Der. cifat-ion. 
a sort of guitar. (...- 1. | Spelt 

cithern, 1 Mace. iv. 54 (A. V.)3 eittern, Shak. L.L.L. τ. 2. 614. 
same as gyerne, P. Plowman, Β, xiii. 233. Then is merely excrescent, 
and the true form is cither. It is even found in Α. 5. in the form 
extere, a8 ἃ gloss to Lat. cithara in Ps. Iwi. 11 ; Spelman’s A.S, Psalter. 
ΝΞ = ΟΝ, κιϑάρα, a kind of lyre or lute. Doublet, guitar, 


ΟΈΡΙΖΕΝ, κα inhabitant of city. Fyn L.) ME. οἰονεῖ, citizein, 
gitmain. +A Roman etsy :” ψέγεις Acs, xxl 28; αἰτεῖν, Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame, i. 422., ‘The ph duiyens occurs in Chaucer, tr, of Boe. 


to diaw a line round. (L.) SirT. More g thins, ed. Morris, bk. i. pr. 4, p. 14. The 2 (sometimes tumed into 4) 
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is» corrupt rendering of the ME. symbol 5, which ich properly means ὃ 


y, when occurring 1¢ same mistake occurs in the 
‘Scotch names Menzies, iswritten for Menyies, Dalyiel, 2s proved 
the frequent pro pronupciation of them according to the old spel 
[ence citizen stands for M.E. citizen tigen =. . F. citeain (cf. mi 
Ῥ. citayen), formed from sb. cite, a city, by help of the suffix -ain= 
Lat. -anus,—O. F. cite, F. εἰμ, a city. See City. 

CITRON, the name of a fruit. (F.,L., Sat; In Milton, P. L. 
v.22. ΚΕΝ ἍΜ. Ε citir, citur, Prompt. Parv. an zB, directly from the 
Lat.] =F. citron, ‘a citron, pome-citron ;* Lat. citronem, 
δος. of citro, ἃ citron ; an augmentative firma iat. citrus, an orange- 
tree, citron-tree. Gk. κίτρον, a citron ; κίτριον, κιτρέα, κιτρία, a citron- 
tree. Der. citrine, Chaucer, Ὁ, T. ‘21695 citr-in-at-ion, id., C. Τὶ 
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City, « state, town, community. (F.,<L.) Inearly ue. M.E. 
ite, Ancren Riwle, Ῥ. 238.=0. F. εἰμ, F. cité, a city. Lat. citatem, 
an abbreviated form of Lat. cixifatem, acc. of cixitas, a community 
GBrachet.) =Lat. civi-s, a citizen. Closely related to Lat. quiet, 
rest; the radical meaning is an inhabitant of a ‘hive’ or resting- 
3 cf, Gk. κώμη, a », Goth. haims, a home, heiwa, a hive, 

jouse; sce Curtius, 1.178. “Thus the related words in English are 
ive, home, and quiet-~ TKI, to lie, to rest; whence Skt. 9#, to li 
κεῖμαι, Le rest. ‘Der. citizen, 4. v., citadel, 4, v. ; and see ci 


“GIVES, . sort of garlic or leek. (F..=L.), + Chives, of Gives, a 
small sort of onion ;* also ‘ Cives, ἃ sort of wild leeks, whose leaves 
are us'd for sallet-famiture ;’ Kersey's Dict. ed.1715. The pl. of 
ci =F. cive, ‘a scallion, or unset leek;* Cotgrave.<Lat. caepa, 
eepe, an onion. Probably allied to Lat. caput, a head, from its 
bulbous form; cf. Gk. ima, onions; G. bopflauck, lit. head-leek ; 
see Curtius, i. 182, 
', ἃ perfume obtained from the civet-cat. (F.,—Arab.) In 
Shak. Much Ado, iii, 2. 50; As You Like It, 2. 66, 69.—F. 
eivette, ‘civet, also the beast that breeds it, a civet-cat;’ Cot. 
Brachet says: ‘a word of Eastern oni. Arab, zébed; the word 
‘ame into French through the medieval Gk. (ατέτιον.᾽ ‘The Arabic 
word is better spelt zabdd, as in Palmer’s Pers. Dict. col. 317; or 
zubdd, as in Rich. Dict. p. 767. (The initial letter is zain.) 
CIVIC, belonging to a citizen, (L) ‘A civick chaplet ;’ Hol- 
land's Pliny, b. avi τι 4.= Lat. evi, belonging to α citizen. —Lat. 


citizen. 
“GIVIL, relating to a community. (L.) ‘Cixile warre;? Udal, 
Matt. ς 105 ρα in Sir T. More’s Works, p. 95th. = Lat. ciuilis, 

to citizens. = Lat. ci 


bel s, a citizen, Der. civil-ly, eiviliny ; 
eivil-ise, Dryden, Stanzas on Oliver Cromwell, st. 175 εἶν ion, 
civil-é-an. And see 


City. 

CLACK, to make ἃ sudden, sharp noise. (E.) M.E. clacken, 
clabken. ‘Thi bile (bill of an owl] is stif and scharp and hoked . 
aa Leherewit) thu clackes off and Jonge s” Owl and nd Nighi 

79-81. A.S. ori ou ly y represented 
Sera clatrung, @ δον se Chatter: dak, neal: 
Hakken, to clack, "fs crack (cf, Du. Hakkebos, a cheer, ἃ popgun).+ 
Icel. Maka, to twitter as a swallow, to chatter as a pie, to wrangle. 

Ἡ. G, dae, a sinc, break neler G. krachen, to crash, crack, 
to make a din. 
vidently ἃ variant of Crack, 
‘Swed. Anata, to crack, make a noise. [Fick however 
Hak to be an extension of the Teutonic root kal, to call, seen in 
Ἑ. call, q.v.] Note the analogies; as clink: clank: click: clack; and 
rain, κα clack: erack:: κλάζειν : κράζειν. 
of the verb to Clothe, 
F,eL.) ME. amen, clair, 
1; P. Plowman, B. xviii. 
pelt F. clamer, claimer, cleimer, to call for, cry out. Lat. clamare, 
to call out; a secondary verb, formed from the base cal- appearing in 
Lat. calare, to cry out, nbs and in the Gk. καλεῖν, to convoke, 
summon, Similarly, in , the vowel disappears in κλῆσιν, a call, 
ἀλητεύαν summon. 4/ ΚΑΙ. to make a noise ery oat ick i. §29)3 
which is weakened from 4/ KAR, with the same sense; cf. Gk. κῆρυξ, 
a herald ; Skt. kal, to sound. Der. claim-able, claim-ant ; ona. from 
the same source, -, clamror-ous, 8c. ; see clamour. 
CLAM, to adhere, as «viscous substance. (E.) Dryden has: * A 


chilling sweat, of jealousy Hangs on my brows, and clams 

spon ‘i a word is not to be 
with elem, to pinch, starve, as in Ri See clam and 

¢lem distinguished in Atkinson's Cleveland Glossary; and see Clamp. } 


‘The verb is merely coined from the adj. clammy, sticky, which again 
is formed from the A. S. eldm, clay (also a plaster), in Exod. 


i. ua ef, Rit i oun near clomer, ἃ. tier. he A.S. 
τ any case, it is clearly ἃ variant or 
Ασα teak of AS. Tee clay, mod. E. loam. See Loam. Der. 


CLARET. 


clammy, i.e. clay-like, sticky, as explained above; ef, Du. Ham, 
clammy, moist ; clamm-i-ness. 
to climb with hands and feet. (Scand.) Ια Shak. 

Cor, ii, 1. 226. The ὁ is excrescent, and the true form is clamer. 
The form elamer'd up occurs in Harrington's Orlando, Ὁ. xix. st, 20 
®) Clamer occurs even earlier, in Palsgrave's Dict. ; for quotation, 

M. E. clameren, clamberen ; * clameryn, repto ;” Prompt. 
79. The M. E. clameren also meant ‘to beap closel 
‘see examples in Mitmer, e.g. Gawain and the 
ight, I, 801, 1722. = Icel. kambra, to pinch closely together, to to 
clamp. + Dan Hamre, to grasp, grip firmly. 4G. Hammern, to 


), clasp, fasten together, }. Thus clamber stands for clam-er, 
the uentative of Cae spelt clamp), and signifies literally 
“to grasp often” See Clam: ine conse tion with sind is also 
obvious. See Climb. 

CLAMOUR, an outcry, calling out. (F..<L.) M.E. clamour, 
Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 6471.=O. F. clamur, clamor, claimor.= Lat. clamorem, 
ace. of clamor, an ontcry.—Lat. clamare, to cry out. See Claim. 


Der. clamor-ous, clamor-ous-ly, clamor-ous-ness. 

‘GLABP, to fasten tightly? a clasp. (Du), “And they were ioyned 
close both bench, sod and also aboue, with clampes;’ Bible, ed. 1 255%, 
Exod. xxxvi. 29. ‘Clamp, in work, a particular manner of lett = 
boards one into another;’ πνοὰς {Not in early ase though th thea 
jam ® Bond, iy of course, simest the same word.|5 Du i 

mp, cleat, to clam le. + emp 
damp, to cleat; Fiamma’ clamp, tcamp, cramp-iron. ved, 
Hamp, a cleat. 4 Icel. Alémbr, ἃ smith’s vice, a clamp. + G. Hampe, 
2 a clamp. B. All these forms, and others, are due to the root scen 
.H.G. blimpfen, to press tightly together, cited by Fick, iii. 51, 
and are further related on the one hand, {oF ih, and on the other, 
to E-cramp; also to E climb and clamber, By the loss ofp in 
ur word clomp, we have a form clam, fying τὰ bead, represent 
by AS AS. clom, a bond, which στῶν in ‘the A.S. Chron. an. 942. 
, by vowel-change, Swed. Hamma, to squeeze, wring, Dan. 

‘Hemme, to pinch, Du. and G. Hlemmen, to’ pinch, prov. Eng. clem, to 
pinch with hunger. See Cramp, and Clump. 

LAN, a tribe of families, (Geelic) Baton ba tp P.Lii. 
901.—Gael. clann, offspring, children, descendants. 4 Irish cland, 
elann, children, descendants; a tribe, clan, Der. clans-ish, -ly, -mass; 


clan-ship, clans-man. 
CLANDESTINE, concealed, secret, sly. 


(@.-L) Faller 

speaks of a ‘clandestine marriage ;’ Holy ‘State, b. iii 2, maxim 
2 =F, landesti, “clandestine, dose ;” Cot.= Lat, clandestinus, secret. 
B. Perhaps for clam-dies-tinus, hidden from daylight in any case ὡς, the 
first syllable is due to clam, 1093. Clam is 
short for O. Lat. callim, Tom RAL, to μι to hide; whence also Lat. 
edlare, to hide, appearing in E. conceal, 4. ν. Der. clandestinely. 


IG, to make a sharp, ringing sound. (L.) As sb., the sound 
hak. Tam. Shrew, i. 2. 207. We also find clangor, 
᾿ 3.18. The vb. clang occurs in ‘the clanging horns ;* 
mervile, The Chase, bk. ii. Lat. clangere, to make a loud sound, 
to resound ; whence sb. clangor, a loud noise. - Gk. κλαγγή, & 
twang, scream, loud noise; where the 2asal sound is nor 
κλάζειν, to clash, clang, make a din. pacer (base xpay-), to 
croak, scream ; κραύγηῃ, a shouting, emo, ‘weak- 
ened to KLAG, KRAG, to make a din; an imitative word. See 


Fick, 3538, 540. Der. clang-or; and see clank. 
CLARE to μεῖς a saging sound) “He falls! his armour 
clanks against the ground ;? Cowley, Davideis, b. iv (R.)_ ‘What 
clanks were heard, in German skies afar ;" Dryden, tr. of Virgil, Georg 
bk. i, 638 (where the original has *armorum sonitum,’ 1. 474). 
word is perhaps E., formed from clink by the substitution of the falle 
vowel a; cf. cert with click. B. The probability that it i E is English 
is st 
and Dan. Hang, ἃ ringing sound; and ‘rhs words 
“cua, to str together rather noisily. (Scand) V 
, to strike together rather noisily. common 
Shak. 'L.L.L. ν. 2. tor, Be. and frequently in Chavcer, C.-T. 
[μός τισδι δὲς. ‘He... clapte him on the crane’ (crown of the head) ; 
Havelok, 1 1814. [The A.S. clappan is a fiction of Somner’s.] = Icel. 
wel to pat, stroke, clap the hands. 4 Swed. Happa, to clap, knock, 
ε, pat. + Dan. blappe, to clap, pat, throb. 4 Du. dappen, to 
clap, smack, prate, blab. + O.H.G. chlafon, M.H.G. hlajfen, to 
clap, strike together, prate, babble. β. Cf. Gael. clabar, αὶ mill- 
clap τ, Clack; clabaire, a loud talker; also Russian chlopate, to clap, 
together noisily. An imitative word, allied on the one hand 
to eli. ae and on the other to clack, q.v. Der. clapp-er, clap-trap, 
lap-dish. 
ARET, a sort of French wine. (F.,—L.) rly a ‘clear’ 
or ‘clarified? wine, but used rather vaguely. ME. claret, often 
shortened to elaré, and corrupted to larry, ‘ Claret, wyne, claretum ;° 


CLARIFY, 


Prompt. Pay. B29. . It clarett, Allit. Morte Arthur, ed. Brock, 
1 200; claré, Havelok, 1. 1728; clarré, Chaucer, C. T. 1472.=0.F. 
claire, claret; see Cotgrave.= Low Lat. claretum, a sweet mixed 
Bins, clarified with honey, &c.=Lat. clarus, clear, clarified, bright. 


CLARIFY, fo make clear and bright. (F,2L) ΜΕ. darifien, 
sometimes ‘ to glorify,’ as in Wyclif, John, xii. 28, where the Vulgate 
has clarifica.—O.F. clarifier, to make bright.—Lat. clarificare, to 
make clear or bright, to render famous, glorify.<Lat. clari-, for 
clarus, clear, bright, glorious; and yicare, to tomeke, put for facere, to 
make, in See and Fact. Der. clarif-er, 


Der, clarion-et, clarimeite, dimin, forms. See above. 
CLASH, a loud noise; to make a loud noise. (E.) This seems 
to be an Eng. variant of clack; it was probably due rather to the 
usual softening of the ck (by the influence of Danish or Norman pro- 


nunciation) than to any borrowing from the Du. Hetsen, to splash, clash. 
CLerash with erach; hash with hack, ἡ He let the speare All, and 
the heed of the 


made a great claske on the bright chapewe 
Rl of steel ;* Berners, tr, of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 186, See Clack. 
word is imitative; of Swed. and Ὁ, Aanch, α clas, similarly 


Cae to grasp firmly, fasten together. (E.) M.E. elaspen, 
dlopeen (the ps and sp being convertible as in other words; cf. prov. E 
‘swaps, 2 wasp). Spelt lapsed, clapsud, clasped in Chaucer, C. T. prol. 
35 (Six-text print). “Ἱ clamer (clamber] or clymme up upon a tree 
ve that 1 may εἰ Harpe bytwene my legges and myn armes;’ Pals- 
grave, sv. clamer. form elap-s-en is an extension of elap or clup, 
to embrace, seen in A.S. clyppan, to embrace, sp, M.E. eluppen, 
clippen, to embrace ; and there is also an evident connection with 
clamp, to hold tightly. See Clip, Sam i and observe the con- 
nection of grasp with grab, gripe, grope. Der. clasp-er, clasp-hnife. 
‘a rank or order, assembly. (F.,=L.) Hall speaks 
of ‘classes’ and synods ;* Episcopacy by Divine Right, 5. 6 (R.) 


Milton has classick, Poem on the New Forcers of Consciences, 1. 7.— 
F. classe, ‘a rank, order;” Cot.— Lat. classem, acc. of elassis, α class, 
assembly of people, an army, fleet.=4/ KAL, to cry out, convoke, 
seen in Lat. calare, clamare; as explained above, s.v. Claim. Der. 


elastic, class-ic-al, ‘lasriceally, class-ic-al-ness, clast-ic-al-i-ty, claseics 5 3 


.) 

Pp. 190. As verb; Μ. Ε΄ 
{uenialive οἱ clach, formed by 
requent ive suffix -er, and substituting clat- for clak for 
nunciation ; hence clat-er-en stands for clab-er-en, 

ing sound frequently, or in other words, to rattle. 
Found in A.S. in the word closrung, a clattering, a rattle, glossed by 
ereptacduom (Bosworth). + Du. Mater, α rattle; Materen, to rattle. 


CLAUBE, a sentence, part of awriting. (FL) _ In very early 
use. M.E. clause, Chaucer, Tr. and Cres. 11. 728; Ancren Riwle, p. 46. 
=F. clause, ‘a clause, period ;* Cotgrave.=Lat. clausa, fem. of pp. 
elaxsus, used in the phr. oratio clausa, a flowing speech, an eloquent 
period ; hence clausa was used alone to mean*a period, a clause.’ 
Clauses is the Pe. of ¢laudere, to shut, enclose, close. See Close, 
and Clavicle below. Doubdlet, close, sb. 

CLAVICLE, the collar-bone. (F=L.) Sir T, Browne has 

*davicles or collar-bones;’ Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. iii. c. 1. § 8.=F. clavi- 
δε, ‘the kannel-bones, channel-bones, neck-bones, craw-bones, ex- 
tending on each side from the bottom of the throat unto the top of 
the shoulder ;’ Cot.=Lat. clavicwla, lit. a small key, a tendril ofa 
‘vine ; dimin. of Lat. clawis, a key, which is allied to Lat. claudere, to 
shut. 4 Gl. xheis, a key; κλείω, 1 shut. Russian Miuch’, a key. 
CLO. H. G. sliazan, sliczan, M.H.G. sliezen (G. schliessen), to shut; 
connected with Ἑ. slot, q. πΎ SKLU, to shut; Curtius, i. 183. 
‘Der. clavicul-ar ; and see clef, con-clé 

CLAW, the talon of a beast or bird, (E.) ME. claw, claw, elow, 
εἶδε, clei. * Claw, or cle of a beste, ungula;’ Prompt. Parv. Fiber | She Sal 

+Oxé gap ο clofenn fot and, sheedep) [<ivides] hist clawnes u- 
‘hm, 1224.—A.S. cldwu, pl. cliwe, as in ‘clawe tédelede,’ i.e. 
divided hoofs, Levit. xi. 3; also eld, cled, Grein, i. 162, rt 


scratch, of Toe]: He claw: 
‘to scratch. -} Swed. lo, a claw; Hd, to ranch OF δ. eld 
M.H. G. Hd, G. Hane,a claw, talon, B, Clawis related to clew, a ball 


# of thread, q.v., and to cleave in 


wit 
{though original 
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hold fast.’ It means 
which an animal cleaves or Cleave (2). 
ΓΕ εἰαδεἰεῖ, clay, εἶεγ. ‘What 

‘es man bot herth [earth] and clay ;’ Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 
1 411.=A.S, clag, in Ailfric’s Gloss. ; Wright's Vocab. i. 37, col. 1. 
+ Dan. Hag, Ge, clay.4-Du. dei. +6. Hei. Ββ. Related to Clew, 
q.¥.; also to Clog, and Cleave (2). Der. δῖ 

CLAYMORE, a Scottish broadsword. (Gaelic.) Spelt glay- 
more by Dr. Johnson, Journey to the Western Islands (Todd); bat 
better claymore, as in famieson’s Sc. Dict. Gael. claidkeamh mor, 2 
broad-sword, lit. ‘ sword-great ;” where the dh is but slightly sounded, 
i sound somewhat resembles that of cli- in 


+.W. lain, lon, pare, ‘ier 
ork pure, ΚΣ fs vid Ὁ, chien’, 
jent, small ; mod. Gite aml (The last 


clean. Φ- ΤᾺΝ and ἀρ αι, 
comparison ted by G hat doubtful.) β. Th 

com cite rein, is somewhat doubtful 16 ori 
bans ge seems to ive boos “ bright,’ but there Pay toons ak tie 


the word be derived from a root GAL, to shine ; Curtius,i. 212. Der. 
clean-ness, cleanly, clean-li-ness, cleanse (A. S. cldnsian, Grein, i. 163). 
loud, distinct, πον ania (F.—L.) M.E.cler, cleer. 

“Οἱ morwe, whan the day King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
1.1978; cf. Floriz and Blauncheflur, 280.0. F. cler, cleir, clair, 
pure, bright.= Lat. clarus, bright, illustrious, clear, loud. β. Curtius 
remarks that the r to the suffix, as in mi-rus, so that the 
Gard is is cla-rus. It is prot bly related to clamare, to cry aloud ; see 
Claim. Others connect it with cal-ére, to glow, the the orig. sense ene being 
Der. clear, verb ; clear-ness, clear-ance, clear 
VE (1), strong verb, to split asunder. (E.) ne er ptt. is 
clave, Ps. lxxvili. 15 (A. V.), sometimes clove; the pp. is clover, Acts, 
ii, 3, sometimes cleft (Micah, i. 4) but the latter is grammatically in- 
correct. M.E, cleoven, }, Kleven. * Ful wel kan ich ἀίδιον shides ;* 
Havelok, 1. 917.-- Α. 8. cledfan (pt.t. cledf, Pp. clofen), Grein, i, 163. 

Du. Hoon. + Toe Hisfa (pt - γὴν 
+ Dan. Hive. +O. Ὁ ehlioban, G. 
to Gk. γλύφειν, to Tallow out, to 
The form of the Ew 


‘bright.’ 


1 ἃ ἀγάι, 
pp. elifod. 4 Du. re, cliny το stick 
to. Dan. Habe, to stick, adhere. 4 0, H.G. ε : ig 
cleave to; of. also 0. H. G. Ham M.H,G. μίαν, tong tf take 
root. cel. Hifa, to viz. by tightly or hold- 

tothe tree. Β. The European ee Rie rick, iii, 525 
ace the nasalised form Himb, to climb, which is closely connected 
With it; see Clip, [The loss of m perhaps accounts for the long ἐ 
In Teel Hija and O.11.G.biban ] Observe the complete separation 


between this word and the preceding one; all attempts to connect 
them are fanciful. But we may admit a connection between E. 
cleave and Gk, γλία, yAola, Lat. gluten, glus, glue. See Glue. 


CLEF, a key, in music. (F,—L.) | Formerly also spelt lift 
«Whom art had never tanght its moods, or notes ;* Ford, Lover’ 
Melancholy, A. . clef, ‘a key... +a oliffe in musick;” 


Cot.= Lat. clauis, 


, CLIFT, Spelt lift, Exod. 
xaxili, 22 (A. V.);_ some copies have cliffs for clifts, Job, xxx. 6. 
“Cloff, elyft, ot ryfte, scissura, rima,’ Promy mpt. Fary. p. 81; clifte in 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, bk. 4.pr.4,1.3721. The form cliffis corrupt ; 
the final ¢ * distinguishes the word from cliff, and shews the word to be 
= Icel, Huft, a cleft. + Swed, λέχη, a cave, den, hole. 
bans Host, a cleft, chink, crack, crevice. B. The Icel. kluft i 
related to εἶχα (weak verb) and Bijsifa (strong verb), to cleave, split ; 
cf. Swed. kyfva, Dan. Hove, to cleave. See ve (1. (The 
mod, spelling cleft is due to the feeling that the w 
ith eleave, so that the word is now thoroughly English in form, 
ly Scandinavian, 1 " 
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CLEMATIS, a kind of creeping plant. (Gk.) ‘Clema or Cle 
matis, a twig, a spray ; a shoot, or young branch: among herbalists, 
itis more especially applied to several plants that are fall of young 
twigs ;’ Kersey’s Dict. and ed. 1715.—Late Lat. clematis, which is 
merely the Gk. word in Latin letters.=Gk. κληματίε, brushwood, a 
creeping pl plant ; dimin. from κληματ-, stem of κλῆμα, a shoot or twig. 

κλάειν, to break oft, to lop or prune a plant.=4/KAL, to 


strike, break Fick, ii ὁ 
merciful. (F=L.) Rare; in Cymb.v. 4.18, 
“F. cle ‘clement, gentle, mild” Got. Lat, elemeniem, πος. of 
. Origin uncertain; see Fi . Der. clemeni-ly, 
cemeney (clemencie, Gascoigne, The Recantation of a Lover, 1.9; 
from Lat. elementia, mildness).. 
CLENCH, to fasten; see Clinch. 
CLERGY, the ministry, body of ministers. (F.=Gk.) ΜῈ. 
clergie, frequently used in the sense of ‘learning ;” but also with the 
fem meaning, as: ‘Of the clergie at London... consell he 
mades! Rob. of Gloue. p. §63.—0.F. see formed as if from a 
Low Lat. elericia, a form not given 3 the mod. Ε΄ clerg 


answers to Low Lat. clericatus, Seiahip Le Lat. clericus, a clerl 
clergyman.—Gk. κληρικόν, belonging to the οἱ 

«λῆροι, ἃ lot, allotment, portion ; in eccl. writers, t 
«the Lord is their inheritance,’ 


cleric 
c clergy, because 
a; cf. Gk. τῶν κλήρων, 


Deut. xvii 


Chron. an. 963. Either on δ, " clere, crimmelitaly f from 
clericus, by contraction. = Gk. κληρικός, belonging to the clergy, 
clerical, one of the clergy. See further under Clergy. Der. clerk 


ship; and, from the Lat. cleric-us, we have cleric, cleric-al, 
CLEVER, skilful, dexterous. (1 L.? or E.?) Not in early 


use. ‘As cleverly as th’ ablest trap;’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 1. 
1. 398 (first published a. p. 1663). It is not easy to find an earlier 
example. Sir T. Browne cites clever as a Norfolk word, in his Tract 


VIII (Works, of Wilkins js iv. 205); see my edition of Ray's Collec- 
tion of Eng.’ Dialectal Words, Eng. Dial. Soc. pp. xv, xvii. The 
Norfolk word is omtaenly pronouneed “Ilav-ur” and ie used in many 
various senses, such as ' handsome, good-looking, healthy, tall, dex- 
terous, adroit’ (Nall); also, ' kind, liberal’ (Wilkin), _' A. Some 
have supposed that clever is a corruption of the Μ. Ε. deliver, mean- 
ing ‘agile, nimble, ready of action, free of motion,’ and the suppo- 
sition is strengthened by the historical fact that clever seems to have 
come into use just as deliver went out of use, and it just supplies its 
place. Deliver occurs in Chancer, C.T. Prol. 84: * And wonderly 
diver (quick, active), and grete of strengthe So, too, in Chancers 
Pers. Tale, De Superbia, we have: ‘Certes, the goodes of the body 


ben hele of body, strength, delivernesse [agility], beautee, gentrie, 
Paunchise? ‘And the word σέων τὰ late asin Holinched, Drayton, 
and Warmer; see examples in Nares. β, This M.E. deliver is 


from O. F. delivre, free, prompt, di 
delivre, promptly, answering to Low 


oon yo by re the Lat the Tat od tier po 
ry says) ing the Lat. prep. de to the Lat. adj. liber, 
ἘΣ Daivde tae sellin, the word βόα το Ὧο Δὲ bt 
‘See Leaves from α Word-hunter’s Note-book, by A. S. Palmer, ch, x. 
3. Mr. Wedgwood ingeniously suggests a connection with M. E. cliver 
or cliore, a claw, Owl and Nightingale, 1]. 78, 84, 209 ; in this case 
“clever would have meant originally ‘ready to seize’ or ‘quick at 
seizing,’ and the connection would be with the words εἴσω, cleave (2), 
to adhere to, Scot. clever (to climb), climb, and M.E. clippen, to em- 
brace. But historical proof of this fails; though we may notice 
that the word cliver once occurs (in the Bestiary, 1, 220, pr. in An 
Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris) as an adj. with the a t sense 
of ‘ready to seize.’ If this suggestion be right, the word is English. 
©. I would add, that it is by no means unlikely that the modern E. 
clever js an outcome of a confusion of M. E. deliver, nimble, with a 
provincial English eliver or clever, meaning mad to seize’ originally, 


tt, alert; whence the adv. ἃ 
it. delibere, Promptly, which which 

ΝΣ delivre stands for de-liber, ἃ Wot 
xi 


tions is quite satisfactory, yet either i 
Webster) that clever is from the A. 
possible. The latter word is obsolete, bai ic congener 
Roe has produced the Scottish gleg, quick of eye; whilst the 
gledwe itself became the ΜῈ. Be ce Owl and Nightingale, | 1935 

Α form far removed from clever. 


Ga 


I of thread. 
act ya withoute ἃ clewe ‘of 
Cf. ‘a clue of threde;? 


CLINCH. 


© of the final n, We find * glomus, elywen ;* AElfric’s Gloss.,ed, Somner, 


Nomina Vasorum. And the dat. cliwene occurs in Gregory's Pastoral, 
sect, xxxv; ed. Sweet, p. 240.4 Du. Huwen, a clew; 


240. Ruwornen, to 
wind on clews (cf, Ἐς to clew up's sail), 4. O-11.G, ehiéwoa, chliewt, 
chlive, M.H.G. Hiwen, a ball, 
is Lat. gi, the su 
ball of 


ball of thread. And, as E. οἱ 
connection of AS. lin with Lat glo-mss, 
a clue, a 


click'd all his marble thumbs ;” Sonus, ii, a, a imitative word, 
derived, as a diminutive, from ‘clack, by the a ofatoi. This 

Du. dikklak, the sé ρον Hike 
-‘to click-clack.’ and Clink. 


patron, 
to advice; pres. pt. of eluére,to hear, listen, The Lat. 
with Gk. κλύειν, to hear, and Skt, gru, to hear. 
hear; whence also E. loud. Curtius,i.185. See Lows 


CLIFF, a steep rock, headland. (Ε.)} M.E, εἰν clef cleve. 
eli, Layamion, i, 82, where the later tent has olf spelt cle. id it 
Bi (ater text) A'S, li c beadland; Grein i. 164.4 Da. 


it, rests on no 
authotity, and is probably wrong. Compari the old forms 
shews that it is more like to be connected with the totally distinct 
verb cleave, to adhere to (A. 5. clifian), with its related words clip, to 
embrace, climb, clamber, &c. The οἱ orig tense ‘may very well have been 
τὰ climbing-place,’ or ‘a steep.” (iii. 52) unhesitatingly associ- 
ates the Teutonic base sliba, cif with the Teutonic root Bib, to 
climb. Cf. A.S. elif, cliff, with clifian, to cleave to; Icel. #if with 
Tcel, kffa, to climb; O. H. G. clep, a cliff, with O. H. G. Aliban, to 
take root, chlimban, to climb, See Cleave (2). 

CLIMACTER, a critical time of life. (F..-Gk) Used by Sir 
. Errors, ὃ. iv. c. 12. § 18. Now only used in the 
imacter-ic, often turned into a sb, ‘This Is the most 
certain climacterical year ;' Massinger, The Old Law, Act i. sc. 1. 
“In my grand climacterick ;’ Burke, Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tic And see further in Richardson. =F. climactere, ‘climatericall 
SiO ογτως ὃ years of a toe’ is αἱ! very dabgercus bette last 

or the 63 a man’s life, τ the last 
mot; Cotgrave.—Late Lat. ‘limcour, borrowed from Gk.=Gk. 
κλιμακτήρ, a step of a staircase or ladder, a dangerous period of life. 
esate a ladder, cli See Climax. Der. climacter-ic. 


T. Browne, Vul 
derivative adj. 


was originally πὰ the sb. being neuter. Still, such a form may 
easily have occurred in Low Latin ; tnd at any rate, the form of the 
stem of Lat. clima is climat-, the gen. being climatis. Gk. κλίμα, gen. 
κλίματοι, a slope, a zone of region of the earth, climate.=Gk. καλές 
va, to lean, slope ; cognate with E. aon See Lean. Der. climat- 
ic, elimat-ic-al, igi Doublet, 
highest degree. Petts ) ‘Climax, a ladder, the 
step of a ladder, a stile ; in Rhetorick, a figure that by de- 
grees from one thing to another ;” Kersey's Dict. and ed. 1715.— Lat. 
climax. = Gk. κλίμαξ, a ladder, staircase ; in rhetoric, a mounting by 
degrees to the highest pitch of expression, a climex.—Gk. «Are, to 
Jean, slope, incline ; nay erp with E. 3) See Lean. "» Ξ 


to ascend by Very common. 

ene 3 Sion Ancrea 364: the 
elam,' Rob. of Glove, p. 385. -- A: εἰνηδαν, pt elamb, pl 

H.G. chlimban, Μ. Ἡ. Ο. Mlimmen, 


grasp Siraly as in climbit 
Hiban, to fasten to, A.; 
to cleave to. See Clip, Cleave (2), and Clamber. 
ἃ region of the earth. (Gk.) 1ὴ Shak. Rich. II, i. 3. 
35, Guat cima, «climate. “Οἱ. κλίμα, α climate, Doublet, climate. 


SGLINCHD CLENCH, to rivet, fasten frm! ©) ME 
denchen, * Clenchyn, retundo, repando ;" Prompt. Pary. p. 80. Ὁ 
elynche nayles ν᾿ Palsgrave. ‘The cros was 


᾿ whon for us 


ἀμτῶο, 
Gower, GA. ii. 8οθ.-- Α. 8, dion, a shortened form of cliwen, by loss g theron was cleynt,’ i.e. fastened; Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. 


CLING. 


meynt, comes from mengen, to mix. We also find M. E. 
strike smartly, Allit. Morte Arthure, 1. 2113. This is the 
of clink, and means ‘to make to clink,’ to strike smartly. See 
Clink. 4 Du. Hinkex, to sound, tinkle ; to clink, to rivet; Mink, a 
blow, rivet. + Dan. Hinke, ἃ latch, rivet; Hlinke, to clinch, to rivet. 
+ Swed. Minka, a latch; also, to rivet. + O. H.G. chlankjan, chlen- 
den, M. HG. dlenken, to knot together, knit, tie; M. H.G. dlinke, a 
bar, bolt, latch. @ The word is English, not French ; the 
of ἃ to ch was due to a weakened pronunciation, and is common in 
many pare English words, as in éeach, reach. The O.F. clenche, a latch 
of a.door, is itselfa Teutonic word, answering to Dan. and G. dlinke, = 
latch, Clicket, or cliket, a latch (in Chaucer) is from the like source, 
the words click and clink being closely related; cf also cing. Der. 


“GLENG, to adhere re cloeely. (E.) 


M.E. clit 


142... A.S. clingan, to shrivel up by contraction, to dry ap; Crane 
ite Dan. Hynge, to cluster; Alynge, a cluster; cf. Dan. dlumpe, to 


clot, Hump, ἃ cl See Clump. 
CLINICAL, relating to a bed ‘(@.=Gk) 
ccears, bot itis rare; 


Sometimes clinick 
Ὁ ‘the elinick or sick 


CLING, to tinkle, make a ri noise. (E.)Intrans.: ‘ They 
herd a belle clinke ;* Chaucer, opie ‘Also trans.: ‘I shal 
dlaiee yow so mery a belle "id. 14407. Ὁ Du. Blinken, to sound, 
tinkle ; dlink, a blow. + Dan. Hinge, to sound, jingle; Hingre, to 
jingle (frequentative). + Swed, Hinga, to ring, clink, tingle. + Icel. 

inter). fing | tang tang! Hing, to ring. Clink is the nasalized form 
the thinner form of. Asclick: clack :: clink; clank. 


(Du), 


ret 
ae 


a cinder, or hard slag. ‘Clinkers, those 


ἷ 
Ἢ 


by having much nitre or salty -petre in them (and yi 

in the clamp or kiln) by the violence of the fire, ran’ nd 

ver ;’ Bailey’s Dict. vol. ii. 1731. Not (a tly) 
‘and prob, borrowed from Dutch; however, the word 
jeans ‘ that which clinks,’ from the sonorous nature of these 


Ἢ: 
Ε 
He 


Ἔ 


ὐν oe 
Dan. Hinke, a hard tile, a rivet; from élinke, to rivet, orig. to clink. 
Sooper 


lack, make a noise; ee ΔΝ 
Hikben, τὸ click cla clash ; also, to inform, tell ; whence dikker, a tell- 
tale. (Perhaps, then, clique originally meant a set of informers. 
Otherwise, it merely meant ἃ noisy r, a set of talkers.) The Du, 
word is οἰ ite ate ith E. click, ΕΟ ΟΝ 

SEOs 


Low Lat. eloca, 

resembled that οἱ ofa a bell.” See's 
its doublet. 

measurer time. tic.) δος E. clok, Chaucer, 

CT. 16339. CLAS. clucga, a (Lat. camy , HElfred’s tr. of 
Beda, iv. 28 1¢ clock was vogue m its striking, 
‘and from the bell which gave the sound. great clock set up at 
amtesbary, 4. 3 ἀφο ν E [αγάη, Dict. τ ἡ ν τἪ origin of 
the word is dispa t difficulty is caused by its being so 


spread ; Pit we Cate an ive a clear etymology for 
Watdes?is wath notice, and Fick stsdotn theword as Cale’ CE 
Lid cag, a bella clock; clogan alte bell lain, Tring or sound 

;elogas, a belfry’; all secondary forms from the older clagaim, 


Tmake a noise, ring, cackle; clag, ἃ clapper of a mill; clagaire, a) 


aris, δ. 138. ‘The pp. cleynt points to an infin. clengen, just as the? 
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clapper of a bell; clagan, a little bell, noise; all pointing to the Irish 
root clag, to clack. So Gaelic clog, a bell, clock ; clog, to sound as 
a bell; ela, to sound as a bell, make a noise; clagadh, ringing, 
chiming; &c. So Welsh clock, a bell, cleca, to clack; elegar, tocl 

tattle; clocian, to cluck; ἄς, Com. clock, Manx clagg, a bell. In other 
languages we find Low Lat. clocca, cloca, a bell (whence F, elocke), Du. 
Hok, a bell, clock; Icel. kukka, old form hlocka, a bell; Dan. Mokke, 
a bell, clock; Swed. Hocka, a beli, clock, bell-flower; Du. Alok, a clock, 
Ls ‘a bell; G. glocke, a'bell, clock. See Clack. Der. clock-work, 


over clods) ; elod-poll, elod: 
ite the same word, is 
E. clowd, as in * 


from the same root. It gave rise to the 
of clay; "Coventry Mysteries, p. 4023 


Gael. clod, a turf, 

these . . 

CLOG, a bindrance, impediment. (5) Τῆς verb to clog is from 

the sb., not vice versa. ‘The sense of * shoe’ is m ya 

tension of the notion of block, clump, or clumsy mass. M. 

as in: * Clogge, truncus,’i.e.a block; Prompt. Parv., p. 83. “gee 
billot;? Palgrave. α. The Lowland Scottish form is clag. *Clag, 
an encumbrance, a burden lyi perty ;᾿ Jamieson. "* Clag, to 
obstruct, to cover with mud of anything adhesive; elaggit, clogged. 


In Wallace, vi. 4 is the phrase “in clay that clog was = that was 
bedaubed with clay;"id. | He also gives: ‘elo, a clot, coagulation; 
abd *claggy, unctuous, adhesive, bespotted with mire” β. Hence 


it appears that the form dlog, with the sense of ‘block,’ is later, 
the earlier form being elag, clag, with the sense of clot, oe. a clot of clay. 
This connects it clearly with the word clay itself, of which the A.S. 
form wasclag. See Clay. Cf. Dan, Hag, hleg, clay, loam mixed with 
clay; kag, kleg, loamy; hlagt bréd, doughy bread, i.e. clagged or 

clogged bread. tery ἰνταμοο ry clear connection πὰ Olew and 
Cleave (2), q.v. ¢ sense leaving’ well appears again 
in the prov. E. cleg, Icel. kleggi, a borse-fly, famous for cleaving to 
the horse. Der. clog, verb. 

CLOISTER,s aceof religions seclusion, (F,=L) M.E.cloister, 
cloistre; Chaucer, rol. 181. =O. F, eloistre (mod. F. clottre).— 
Τῶν roma loses it, ‘enclosure.’ = Lat. elauders to 
shut, shut in, enclose. See Close. Der. eloistr-al, claustr-al, cloistered. 


=L.) In early use. 
᾿ pt. 4, enclosed, occurs in Havelok, 1. ‘pte. 
The verb was formed from the pp. elos of the French verb.<0, F. 
clos, pp. of O. F. clore, to enclose, shut in. = Lat. clausus, pp. of elaw- 
dere, to shut, shut in, + Gk. κλείω, I shut, -+ O.H.G. slivzan, sliczon, 
M. HG. sliezen (G. schliessen), to shut ; connected with E. slot, q.v. 
SKLU, to shut. us, i, 183. 

j., shut up, confined, narrow. (F.,=L.) In Allit. 
. 1.183. Also as sb., M. E. las, cloos, clase, an en- 
closed ‘place; Rob. of Glouc. p. 7.=0.F. clos; see above. Der. 


close-ly, εἷς rss, clos-ure ; clos-et, 
chi “The highere closet of his 


εν. 
01 , ® small room, reoesst [8] 
hows,’ Wyclif, Tobit, ili. 10; Chaucer, Troil. and Cres. ii. 1215.— 
OF. lost in Roquefor, who gives; + Close, closet closer, clouser, 
ΓΝ paysan, un petit clos fermé de haies ou de fagotage.’ 
eect from Ὁ. Ε. clos, eto space, a close, by a ciaeg the 
dimin, suffix -ef, Clos is the € PP. of O. F. clore, to shut, Lat. claudere; 
see above, Der. closet, verb. 

CLOT, ἃ mass of coagulated matter. (E.) 54 in use, and now 
somewhat differentiated from lod, of which it is an earlier spelling. 
MLE. clot, clotte; ὦ ἃ clot of eorthe’ =a clod of earth, Ancren Riwle, p. 
172. ‘Stony clodtes Trevisa, i, 23, where the Lat. text has *globos 
saxeos.’ The orig. sense is ‘ ball,’ and it is a mere variant of M. E. 
clote, a burdock, 50 called from the balls or burs upon: it. A.S. cldte, 
ἃ burdock, or rather a bur; see ‘ cldte, Arctium lappa’ (i.e. burdock), 
in Gloss. to Cockayne’s Leechdoms, with numerous references. “: 
Du. Aluit, a clod; dont, a clot, clod, lump. O. Du. dlootken, a small 
clod of earth (Oudemans); Du. Hoot, a ball, globe, sphere, orb. - 
Tcel. kidt, ἃ ball, the knob on a sword-hilt. 4 Dan. klode, a globe, 
sphere, Dall, 1 (orhich suggests that the change from clot to clod may 

have been due to Danish influence, this change from ¢ tod being 
common in Danish). — Swed. slot, a bowl, globe; slots, a block, 
stub, stock.  G, zloss, a clot, clod, dum impling, an awkward fellow 
[3 εἰ λορῥν ρος the ss answers to E.¢; Hotz, a block, trunk, 

blockhead. The form clo or clo-d is an extension of clew or 
clue, ori the addition of a suffixed + or -d; cf. Lat. glo- 
mus, globus. al bse and Cleave (2). De elt verb. 
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CLOTH, « garment, woven material. (E.) Μ. Ε. clath, cloth; 
Ancren Riwle, p. 418; Layamon, ii, 318.—A. 5. cld8, a cloth, a gar 
ment; Grein, i. 162. 4 Du. deed, clothes, dress. + Icel. #/adi, cloth. 
+ Dan. and Swed. beds, cloth. + G. Hleid, a dress, garment. Ββ. 
Origin unknown, but evidently a Teutonic word. The Irish eludaim, 
I cover, hide, cherish, warm, is clearly related to Irish clud, a clout, 
patch, and to E. clout, 4. v.; and is therefore not to be connected with 
cloth unless cloth and clout may be connected. The connection, if cor- 
rect, leaves usnearly where we were, Der. clothes, from Α. 8. cldBas, 
the pl. of cldd ; also clothe, verb, q. v. 

"TE, to cover with a cloth. (Ε) ME. clathen, clothen, 
eleBen; Ormulum, 2709; Havelok, 1137. The pt. t. is both elorhede 
‘and cladde, the pp. both clothed and clad. Clad occurs in the Ro- 
maunt of the Rose, |. 219; and is still in use. Not found in A.S.; 
the example in the Ormulum is perhaps one of the earliest. Obvi- 
ously formed from Α. 8. εἰάδ, cloth; see above. 4+ Du. Heeden. + 
cel. klada, + Dan. blade, 4 Swed. klada, + G. kleiden. Der. cloth- 
ter, clorh-ing. 

CLOUD, « mass of vapours. (E.) M.E. cloude, clowde. * Moni 
clustered clowde’ = many a clustered cloud, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 
ii, 367. The spellings cloyd, clowde, cloud, cloude, εἰοά, occur in the 
Cursor Mundi, 2580, 2781. Earlier examples are scarcely to be 
found, unless the word is to be identified, as is almost certainly the 
case, with M. E. clude, a mass of rock, a hill, ‘The hulle was bi- 
closed with eludes of stone’=the hill was enclosed with masses of 
stone; Layamon, ii. 370, 371. β. In corroboration of this identifi- 
cation, we may observe (1) that the sense of ‘mass of rock" passed 
out of use as the newer application of the word came in; (2) that 
bork words are sometimes found with a plural in -en as well as in 
es; and (3) the O. Flem. clote occurs in the sense of ‘cloud,’ and 
is closely related to Flem. clot, a clot, clod, and cloot, a ball; see 
Delfortrie, Mémoire sur les Analogues des Langues Flamande, Alle- 
mande, εἴ Anglaise, 1858, p. 103. Further, we find the expression 
* clowdys of clay,’ i.e. τοι masses of clay, Coventry Mysteries, p. 
402.—A.S, clad, properly ‘a round mass,’ used in Α. 5. to mean ‘a 
hill’ or ‘ mass of ν᾿ but easily transferred to mean ‘cloud’ at a 
later period, because the essential idea was ‘ mass’ or ‘ ball,’ and not 
rock.’ In Orosius, iii. 9. sect. 13, we read of a city that was ‘ mid 
eldidum ymbweaxen,’ i.e. fortified with masses of rock. B. The 
A.S. clti-ed is connected with the root seen in clew, and cleave (2) ; 
in the same way as is the case with elod and clot. See Olew, 
Cleave (2), Clot, and Clod. 4 The same root appears in Lat. 
glo-mus, glo-bus ; so that a cloud may be accurately defined as a ‘con- 
gio-meration,’ whether of rock or of vapour, Der. cloud-y, cloud-i-ly, 
eloud-i-ness, cloud-Jess, cloud-let (diminutive), 

CLOUGH, a hollow in a hill-side. (E.) “Α clough, or clowgh, 
is a kind of breach or valley downe a slope from the side of a hill, 
where commonly shragges, and trees doe grow. It is the termination 
of Colclough or rather Colkclough, and some other sirnames ;’ Ver- 
Stegan, Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, ον, M. E. εἴσω, cough 
“Sende him to seche in clif and clow;’ Cursor Mundi, Trin. MS., 1. 


17599. Also spelt clew, Allit. Morte Arthur, 1639 ; and (in Scottish) 
elewh, Wallace, iv. 539- 

Somner's.] 

Teel, Hl 
Simil 


(The alleged A.S. clough is αὶ fiction of 
form with a final guttural, corresponding to 


‘Vasorum, p. 61. [Not a 
‘W. clwt, Com, elut, a piece, 
fanx 


E. clove, which see below.Span. clavo, a nail, a clove; the clove 
being named from its close resemblance to a nail.=Lat. clavus, » 
nail. (Root uncertain ; perhaps the same as that of clavis, a key; 
see Clavicle.) See Cloy. Der. clovepink. gar The M. E. form 
εἰσιν (Chaucer, C.T. 15171) is from F. elou; from Lat. clawxs, 
CLOVE (2), a bulb, or tuber. (E.) ‘A bulb has the power of 
propagating itself by developing, in the axils of its scales, new bulbs, 
‘or what gardeners call cloves ;” Lindley, yu. in Webster.=A.S. cluf, 
Preserved inthe compounds ly ung, cowfoot, Ranunculus eleratus, 
where cluf means ‘tuber,’ and Jung, poison, from the acrid principle 
of the juices; and in elufwyrt, the buttercup, Ranunculus acris ; see 
Gloss. in Cockayne’s Leechdoms, iii. 319. 


Ἶ suspect the elif-uyrs | 


CLUMP. 


is rather the Ranunendus bulbosus, or bulbous buttercup; at any rate 


cluf-wyrt means ' bulb-wort.’] 1 suppose this Α. 8. cluf to be related 
to A.S, cliwe, a clew, ball, and to the Lat. globus. Φ4 The clove, 
used as a measure of weight, is probably the same word, and meant 


originally a ‘lump’ or ‘ mass.” 

CLOVER, a kind of trefoil grass. (E.) Μ Ε. claver, clover; 
spelt claver, Allit. Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1. 3241.—A.S. clafre, 
fem. (gen. clafran); Gloss. to Cockayne’s Leechdoms, q. v. + Du. 
Haver, clover, trefoil. 4 Swed. biéfver, clover, buck-bean. + Dan. 
liver, 4 O.H.G. chiéo, G. klee. . The suggestion that it is de- 
rived from A. S. cledfan, to cleave, because its leaf is three-cleft, is a 
probable one, but not certain; cf. Du, kloven, Swed. dyfva, Dan. 
ilive, O. H. G. chlioban, to cleave. See Cleave (1). 

CLOWN, a clumsy lout, rustic, buffoon. (Scand.) Ἅ This loutish 
clown τ᾿ Sidney's Arcadia, bk.i(R.; s.v. Low). ‘To brag upon his 

ἦρε the clowne began τ᾿ Turberville, Agaynst the Ielous Heads, &c. 

lot found much earlier. Of Scandinavian origin.=Icel. Alumni, a 
clumsy, boorish fellow; cf. Alunnalegr, clumsy. -— North Friesic 
Hénne, a clown, bumkin (cited by We igwood), Ἐ Swed. dial. Hunn, 
a log; Huns, αὶ hard knob, a clumsy fellow ; Rietz. + Dan. blunt, a 
log. a block; Aluntet, blockish, clumsy, awkward. β, It is probably 
connected with E. clump, 4. ν.; cf. Icel. Alumba, a club; Dan. Hump, 
a clump, ΠΣ ΤΩ a club-foot; Swed, Alump, a lump, kumpig, 
clumsy. See Clump, Club, Clumsy. ‘The derivation from 
Lat. colonus is wrong. Der. clown-ish (Levins), -ly, -ness. 

CLOY, to glut, satiate, stop up. (F.,—L.) [ἢ Shak. Rich. II, i. 
3. 296; also cloyment, Tw. ‘4 102; eloyless, Ant. ii, 1. 25. 
“Cloyed, or Accloyed, among farriers, term used when ἃ horse is 
pricked with a nail in shooing;’ Kersey's Dict. and ed. 1715. Cot- 
grave has: ‘ Enclouer, to naile, drive in a naile ; enclouer artillerie, to 
ely 2 piece of ordnance; to drive a naile or iron 
touch-hole thereof;’ also: ‘ Encloud, nailed, fastened, 
with a nail;" also: “ Encloyer (obsolete), to cloy, or stop up. 
Hence the etymology.=O. F. cloyer, a by-form of clouer (as shewn 
above) ; Cotgrave gives: ‘Clouer, to naile; to fasten, join, or set on 
with nai ‘The older form is cloer (Burguy). =O. Ε΄ clo, later 
clow, a πὶ]. «τ και. clowus, a nail. See Clove (1). Der. cloydess. 
(σ᾽ It is probable that οἷον was more or less confused, in the English 
mind, with clog, a word of different origin. 

CLUB (1), heavy stick, a cudgel. (Scand.) M.E, clubbe, elobbe, 
elub, clob ; Layamon, ii, 216, iii, 35; Havelok, 1. 1927, 289. =Icel. 
Hubba, klumba, a club. 4 Swed. Hubba, a club; klubb, a block, a 
club; Hump, ἃ lump. Dan. Hub, a club; Hump, a clump, lump; 
Humpfod, a club-foot ; Humpfodet, club-footed. Cf. Dan. Hunt, a | 
a block. β. The close connection of club with clump is apparent ; in 
fact, the Icel. Hubba stands for klumba, by the assimilation so common 
in that language. The further connection with clumsy and clown is 


also not difficult to perceive. See Clump, Clumsy, Clown. 
Der. club-foot, club-footed. 
CLUB (2), an association of (Scand.) Not in very early 


use. One of the earliest examples is in the Dedication to Dryden's 
Medal, where he alludes to the Whigs, and asks them what right 
they have ‘to meet, as you daily do, in factious clubs.’ In Sher- 
wood’s Index to C 660, we find: ‘To elubbe, mettre ou 
des; ‘The word is really the same as the 


pendre ἃ Pegual 
last, but applied to a ‘clump’ of people. See Rietz, who gives the 
Swed. dial. Hud, a8 meaning ‘a damp, lump, dumpling, « tightly 
packed heap of men, a knoll, a heavy inactive fellow,'i-¢.a clown ; 
see Clown. So me speak οἱ not of people, or a clump of trees. 
The word appears in ὦ. as Aub, Der. club, verb. 

CLUB (3), one of a suit at cards, (Scand) A. The name is a 
translation of the Span, bastos, i.e. cudgels, clubs; which is the 
Span. name for the suit ‘Thus the word is the same as Club (1) 
and Olub (2). B. The figure by which the clubs are denoted on ἃ 
card is a trefoil ; the E. name being rifle, a trefoil, a club (at cards); 
cf. Dan, Hover, clover, a club (at cards); Du. Maver, clover, trefoil, 
a club (at cards), See Clover. 

CLUCK, to call, as a hen does. (Ε) ‘When she, poor hen, 
hath elucl'd thee to the wars; Cor. v. 3. 163; where the old editions 
have clocl’d. M.E. clotlen. ‘Clotlyn as hennys;’ Prompt. Parv. 
ξπ8ϑ. GE He table" sad of «cock; Chaucer, CT is188. 

jot found in A.S. ; the alleged A. S. cloccan is perhaps an invention οἵ 
Somner's, but gives the right form, and there may have been such a 
word. The mod. Ε. form may have been influenced by the Danish. 
Du, Hobken, to cluck.4-Dan. Huble, to cluck; Aub, a ducking; ‘Huk 
ine, a clacking hen.4+G. glucken, to cluck ; glucthenne, a clucking- 
hen.-Lat. giocire, to cluck. An imitative word; see Clack. 

CLUB; see Clow. 

CLUMP, a mass, block, cluster of trees. (E.?)_ *England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and our good confederates the United Provinces, be all 
in a’ clump together ;" Bacon, Of a War with Spain (R.) Probably 


- CLUMSY. 


dding, dumpling ; Humpen, a lump, mass, 
cf. Hiker, a clod of dirt." B. Besides these forms, we 
imp, a clod of earth ; Swed. slimp, a clod, a lump, a 
these are directly derived from the root preserved in the 
‘Himpfen (strong verb, pt. t. Hampf), to draw together, 
press tightly together, cited by Fick, iii. 51. γι From the same 
root we have E. clamp, to fasten together tightly; so that clamp and 
simp are mere variants (rom the same root, See Clamp; and see 
Club (1), a doublet of clump. 


CLUMBY, shapeless, awkward, ungainly. (Scand.) _‘ Apt to be 
drawn, formed, or moulded ... even by clumsy fingers;’ Ray, On the 
Creation, pt. ii. In Ray's Collection of Provincial Eng. Words we find: 


* Clumps, Clumpst, idle, lazy, unhandy, a word of common use in Lin- 
colnshire; see Skinner. This is, I’ suppose, the same with our 
elumzy, in the South, signifying unhandy ; clumpst with cold, i.e. 
‘hummed ;’ and again he has: ‘ Clussumed, adj. “a clusswmed hand,” 
aclumsie hand; Cheshire,’ a, All these forms are easily explained, 
being alike corruptions of the M. E, clumsed, benumbed. From this 
word were formed (1) ¢lusswmed, tor clusmed, which again is for 
elumsed, by a change similar to that in clasp from M. E. clapsen ; (2) 
clumpst, by mere contraction ; (3) clumps, by loss of final ¢ in the last; 
and (4) clumsy, by the substitution of -y for -ed, in order to make the 
word look more like an adjective. β' The M.E. clumsed, also spelt 
clomsed, is the pp. of the verb clumsen or clomsen, to benumb, also, to 
feel benumbed. 11 is passive in the phrase ‘ with clumsid hondis,’ as 
a translation of ‘dissolutis manibus;’ Wyclif, Jerem. xlvii. 3; see 
also Isaiah, xxxv. 3. ‘He is outher clomsed (stupefied] or wode’ 
{mad] ; Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 1. 1651. See further in my 
note to Piers the Plowman, C. xvi. 253, where the intransitive use of 
the verb occurs, in the sentence: ‘ wl thow clomsest for colde’ = 
when thou becomest numb with cold. γ. Of Scandinavian origin. 
Cf. Swed. dial. ummsen, benumbed with cold, with frozen hands ; 
spelt also kumsun, kldumsen, kiomsen, kiummshéndt (i.e. with benumbed 
hands), &c., Rietz, p. 332; who also gives trumpen (p. 354) with 
the very same sense, but answering in form to the E. cramped. In 
Icelandic, #lumsa means ‘lockjaw.’ δ. It is easily seen that M. E. 
elumsen is an extension of the root clam, or cram, to pinch, whence 
also E. clamp and cramp. See Clamp, Cramp. So in Dutch we 
find #ewmsch, chilly, numb with cold; from klewmen, to be benumbed 
with cold; which again is from Hemmen, to pinch, clinch, oppress. 
Cf. prov. E. lem, to pinch with hunger. 

,USTER, a bunch, mass, esp. of grapes. (E.) Μ. Ε. cluster, 
elustre, closter; Wyclif, Deut. xxxii. 32, Numb. xiii. 25, Gen. xl. 10. 
=A. S. clyster, cluster ; the pl. elystru, clusters, occurs in Gen. xl, 10, 
+ -Icel. Hastr, an entanglement, tangle, bunch; an extension of 
Hasi, a cluster, bunch, esp. of berries. ῥ. ‘Thus cluster is an exten- 
sion of the base Has, which appears in Icel. Hasi, a cluster, bunch ; 
Dan. and Swed. Hase, a cluster (prob. in Du. dos, a bobbin, block, 
log, bowl) ; and is again extended into Swed. and Dan. Mister, paste, 
Icel. Bistra, to paste or glue together. The Swed. dialects also have 
ddlysse, a cluster, as a contraction of slifsa, with the same meaning, 
from the verb Blibba, to stick to,to adhere. Similarly, Alas probably 
stands for an older ilafs. γ. The root is, accordingly, to be found 
in the Teutonic 4/ KLIB, to adhere to, to cleave to (Fick, iii. 52); 
cf. A. 8. clifian, to cleave to, adhere to. And a cluster means a bunch 
of things adhering closely together, as, e.g. in the case of a cluster of 
grapes or of bees. See ve (2). @ Similarly the Dan. klynge, 


cluster, is derived from the Teutonic 4f KLING, to cling together ; 


claw; to.grip, lay hold of. (E.)__ The sb. seems to 
al than the verb. The verb is M. E. clucchen; ‘to 
τ P. Plowman, B. xvii.188. The sb. is M.E. clocke, 
P. Plowman, B. prol. 154} 
«Μὲς kene elokes,’ Ancren Riwle, p.130. “As usual, -fch stands for -che, 
and -che for -ke or -k; thus the word is the same as the Lowl. Scot. 
elexck, eluik, eluke, clook, a claw or talon. And this sb. is clearly con- 
nected with Low!. Scot. cleik, clek, cleek, to catch as by a hook, to lay 
hold of, to seize, snatch; Eng. dial. click, to catch or snatch away 
(Halliwell). ὀβ. In fact, beside the MLE. clocke, a claw, clucchen, to 
claw, we find the forms clecke, a hook, crook (Ancren Riwle, p. 174), 
and the verb clecken, clichen, or kleken, to snatch; as in ‘Sir Gawan 
Bi the coler elechis the knyghte;” Anturs of Arthur, st. 48. The pt. 
Ἐ of M. E. εἰδεῖεν is clackte (Ancren Riwle, p. 102) or elauchte (Scot. 
daxcht), a8 in Wallace, fi. 97; and the pp. is clakt, Lyric Poems, p. 
31. The exact correspondence of clechen, pt. τ. clauchte, pp. clakt 
with A.S. gelaccan, to catch, seize, pt. t. gelehte, pp. gt 


rat (seed 
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‘examples in Bosworth), renders the identification of the words 
tolerably certain. γ. Hence, instead of eluteh being derived imme 
diately from the A.S. gelaccan (as suggested, perhaps by guess. in 
Todd’s Jobnson), the history of the word tells us that the connection 
is somewhat more remote. From A.S. gelaccan, we have M.E. 
clechen, to seize, whence M. E. cleche, that which seizes, a hook, with 
its variant M.E. cloche, a claw, whence lastly the verb clucchen, δ In. 
the AS. gelaccan, the ge is a mere prefix, and the true verb is laccan, 
toseize, M.E. lacchen, spelt latch in Shak. Macb. iv.3.195 ; see Latoh. 
(1), a noise, a great din. (E.) Not common; Rich: 
notes from King, and Todd from Swift; a’ mere variation of 
tter, q.v. And cf. Clutter (3). 
cL “The eluttered blood ;* 


(2), to coagulate, clot. (E.) 
M.E. dloteres; the Fe clotered, also 
‘he frequentative 


Holland, Pliny, b. xxi. c. 25. 


written lothred, occurs in ‘Chaucer, C.T. 2747. 
form of clot; set Clot. 
CLUTTER (3), a confused heap; toheap up. (Welsh.) ‘What 


2 


a clutter there was with huge, over-grown pots, s, and spits ;" 
L’Estrange, in Rich. ‘and ‘Todd's Jennon ον hich ‘lattes not 
praises togeth Bacon, to K. Jas. I: Sir T. Matthew's Lett. ed. 

1660.9. 2 (Todd).= W. eludair, a heap, pile; eludeirio, to pile up. 

CLYB' ion into the bowels. (L.,=Gk.) The pl. 
clisters is in Holland’s Pliny, Ὁ. viii. c. 27; the verb clysterize in the 
same, b. xx. c. 5; and Massinger has: ‘Thon stinking clyster-pipe ;’ 
Virgin Martyr, A. iv, sc. 1.= Lat, clyster.mGk. κλυστήρ, a clyster, ἃ 

inge ; κλύσμα, a liquid used for washing out, esp. a clyster, ἃ 
dren = Gk. κλύζειν, to wash. wick KAY to wash of Lat. cluere, 
to purge, Got lutrs, pure. = |, to cleanse ; Fick, i. 552. 

‘Go. fix ; a short form of con-. See Con-, 58 

HH, ἃ close carriage. (F.,—L.—Gk.) In Shak. Me: 

2. 66.<F. coche, ‘a coach;’ Cotgrave, = Lat. concha, * whi 
from its Proper sense of shell, conch, came to that of a little boat. 
‘The word was early applied to certain public carriages by the com- 
mon transfer of words relating to water-carriage to iage;* 
Brachet. And see Diez. [The F. cocke also means ‘ boat,’ and has a 
doublet cogue, a shell.]=Gk. κόγκη, a mussel, cockle, cockle-shell 5 
also κόγκοι, a mussel, cockle, shell. — Skt. gantha, a conch-shell. 
See Conch, Cockle, Cock-boat. ' 

COADJUTOR, assistant. (L.) | Spelt coadiutour, Sir T. Elyot, 
Govemnour, b.ii.c. 10. § 3.— Lat. co-, for con, which for cm, t ἢ 
and adiutor, an assistant. Lat. adiuutus, pp. of adivware, to assist. 
See Adjutant. Der. coadjutr-ix, coadjutor-ship. 

COAGULATE, to curdle, congeal (L.) Shak. has coagulate 
as pp. =curdled; ‘coagulate gore ;’ Hamlet, ii. 2. 484.— Lat.coagulatus, 
pp. of coagulare, to curdle.—Lat. coagulum, rennet, which causes 
things to curdle. Lat. co- (for com or cum, together), and ag-ere, to 
drive ; (in Latin, the contracted form cogere is the common form) ; 
with suffix -u-, having a diminutive force; so that co-ag-ul-um woul 
mean ‘that which drives together slightly.’=4/ AG, to drive. See 
‘Agent. Der. coagulat-ion, coa, able, coagul-ant, 

COAL, charcoal ; a combustible mineral. (E.) Μ. E. col, Laya- 
mon, 1. 2366.—A.S. col, coal; Grein, i, 166. + Du, kool. + Icel. and 
Swed. tol. Dan, Aul.+ O. +. chol, chalo, M. H. G. hol, G. kohle, 
The Skt. jal, to blaze, bum, is probably from the same root ; see 
Fic . ΦΠ Of course any connection with Lat. calere, to be 
hot, is out of the question; an Ἐ ¢and a Latin ¢ are of different 
origin. Der. coal-y, coal-fish, coal-heaver, &c.; also collier, q. v.; also 
collied, i, e. blackened, dark, in Mid. Nt. Dr. i. 1. 14: 
COALESCE, to grow together. (L.) Used by 
in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 


coalescent-, stem of the pres. part. of coalescere; also coalition (used 
Burke) from Lat. coats, pp. of coalesce, (used by 
Co. rough, rude, gross. (F..=L.?) In Shak, Henry VII, 


iii, 4. 239. Also. spelt course, cowrse; ‘Yea, though the threeds 
threads] be cowrse ;" Gascoigne, Complaint of the Grene Knight, 
L 25; cf. * Comrse, ssus;” Levins, 224. 39. α. The origin 


of coarse is by no means well ascertained; it seems most likely 
that it stands for course, and that course was used as a contracted 
form of in course, meaning ‘in an ordinary manner,’ and hence 
ὁ ordinary,’ or ‘common,’ ‘The phrase in course was also used for 
the modem of course; Meas. for Meas. ifi. 1.259. β. The change 
from in course to i’ course, and thence to course, would have been easy. 
If this be right, see Course. Der. coarsely, coarse-ness. ᾿ 
COAST, side, border, country. ΟΡ -) M.E. coste, " Bi these 
Englische’ costes’ =throughout English coasts or borders; 
‘William of Shoreham, De Baptismo, st. 9; about a. p. 1327.<0. F. 
coste (F. céte), a rib, slope of a bill, shore. Lat. costa, a rib, 
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(Origin unknown.) Der. coast, v., coaster, coast-wise, From the 
same source is ac-cast, q. v.; also cullet, 4. v. 

COAT, a ent, vesture. (1 |). MLE. cote, kote; K. Ali- 
saunder, ed. Weber, 2413.=0. F. cote (F. cotte), a coat. Low Lat. 
ota, ἃ t, tunic, also a cot; cf. Low Lat. cottus, a tumic.— 
M.H.G. hutte, kotte, O. H. G. ehoz, chozzo, a coarse mantle ; whence 
6. kutte,a cowl. β. Cognate with A.S. edte, a cote or cot, the 
orig. sense being ‘covering.’ See Cot. Der. coat, vb., coat-ing. 

COAX, to entice, persuade. (Celtic.?) Formerly spelt cokes. 
‘They neither kisse nor cokes them ;’ Puttenham, Arte of Poesie, lib. 


1. [This sb. is probably the original of the verb coce, to barter; 
Levins, Manip. Vocab. 155, 17, ch “to cope [barter] or coase, cam- 
dire ;᾿ Baret., }. Earlier history unknown; prob. allied to the 
difficult word xy, which see. | We may note that Cot- 


grave seems to have regarded it as equivalent to the F. cocard. He 
: ‘Cocard, a nice doult, quaint goose, fond or saucie cokes, proud 
or forward meacock.’ Under the spelling coguart, he gives * undis- 
creetly bold, peart, cocket, jolly, cheerfal.’” Thus the F. coguart be- 
came cocket, and now answers to the school-slang cocky, i.e. like a 
fighting cock, But coax does not well answer to this, whereas the 
Celtic words quoted under Cockney give a close result as to 
meaning. . 

COB(1), a round lump, or knob, a head. (C.) Such seems to be 
the original sense, the dimin. being cobble, a round lump, as used in 
cobble-stones. As applied to a pony or horse, it seems to mean dumpy 
short and stout. Μ. E. co, a head, a person, esp. a wealthy pe 
son; the pl. cobbis is used by Occleve ; see quotation in Halliwell. 
‘W. cob, a tuft, a spider; cop, a tuft, summit; copa, top, tuft, crest, 
crown of the head; cf. copyn, a tuft, spider. Gael. copan, the boss 
of a shield, cup. 8. Cf. Du. dop, a head, pate, man, cup; 
G. dopf, the head. Perhaps these words, like M. E. cop, a top, were 
orig. of Celtic origin; this would explain their close similarity to the 
Gk. κύβη, the head; Lat. eupa, a cup. See Cup. Der. cob-web, 
ᾳ ν-; cobb-le, sb., q.v.; and see cup. a The true G. word cognate 
with Lat. caput is haupt, answering to E. head, q. v. 

COB (2), to beat, strike. () ἴα sailor's language and provincial 
E.=W. cobio, to thump; probably orig. to thump with something 
Dunchy, so as to bruise only, or perhaps to thump on the head.= W. 
τοῦ, ἃ tale; cop, a head, burch, "See Cob (1), 

COBALT, a reddish-gray mineral. (G.,—Gk.) One of the very 
few G. words in English ; most of such words are names of minerals. 
‘Used by Woodward, who died a.v. 1728 (Todd).=G. hobalt, cobalt. 
β. The word is a nickname given by the miners because it was 

isonons and troublesome to them; it is merely another form of 

. kobald, a demon, goblin; and cobalt itself is called obold in pro- 
vincial German; see Fligel’s Dict.<M.H.G. sobolf, a demon, 
sprite; cf. Low Lat, cobalus, a mountain-sprite.=Gk. κόβαλον, an 
impudent rogue, a mischievous goblin. See Goblin. 

CO. (1), to patch up. (F.—L.) ‘He doth but cloute 
Spread and cobbill;’ Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Court, l. 524. 

the sb. cobelere, a cobbler, occurs in P. Plowman, B. v. 327.0. F. 
cobler, coubler, to join together, lit. to couple; Roquefort.=Lat. 
copulare, to bind or join together. Couple, Copulate. 
Der. cobbl-er. 

COBBLE (2), a small round lump. (C.) 
stones, commonly called cobblestones. *Hic rudus, a cobylsione ; 
‘Wright's Vocab. i. 256. A dimin. of cob, with the suffix -le (for 
«εἰ, See Cob (1). 

COBLG, a small fishing-boat. (C.) _ ‘Cobles, or little fishi 
boats ;᾿ Pennant, in Todd’s Johnson. W. ceubal, a ferry-boat, skiff. 
Cf. W. cevbren, a hollow tree; ceufad, a canoe. = W. ceo, to excavate, 
hollow out; boats being orig. made of hollowed trees. = / KU, to 
contain. 

COBWES, a spider's web. (E.) Either (1) from W. cob, a spider, 
and E. web ; or (2) a shortened form of attercop-web, from the M. E. 
attercop, a spider ; cf. the spelling copwebbe, Golden Boke, c. 17 (R.) 
Either way, the etymology is ultimately the same. B. In Wyclif’s 
Bible we had: «The webbis of an aftercop, Isaiah, lix.5; and? “the 
web of attercoppis,’ Job, . The M.E. attercop is from Α. 8. 
attorcoppa, a spider, Wright’s Vocab. i, 24; a word compounded of 
A.S. déor, poison (Bosworth), and coppa, equivalent to W. cop, ἃ 
head, tuft, W. cob, a tuft, a spider; so that the sense is ‘a bunch of 
poison.’ See Cob (1), Cup. 

COCHINEAL, a scarlet dye-stuff. (Spans=L=Gk) Cochineal 
consists ‘of the dried bodies of insects of the species Coceus cacti, native 
in Mexico, and found on several species of cactus, esp. C. cochinillifer ;” 
‘Webster. | [These insegts have the appearance ‘of berries, and were 


Chiefly used of round 


ἮΝ 


COCKATOO. 


© thought to be such; hence the name} ‘The word coskineal occurs 


in Beaum, and Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, i. 3.—Span. eockinilla, cochi- 
neal; cf, Ital, coccinigia, the same.=Lar, coscineus, coccinat, of ἃ 
scarlet colour.=Lat. coceum, a berry ; also, cochineal, supposed by 


word, though commonly referred to A.S. cos. ‘The 
A.S. coe is of lateoccurrence, only appearing in the latest MS. of the 
‘AS. Gospels (written after a.p. 1100) in Mark, xiv. 72, where all the 
earlier MSS, have the word hana, the masc. word corresponding to 
E. ken. See Hen. Thus the A.S. coe is merely borrowed from 


curring 
(Brachet).=Gk. κόκαν, the 
cock, since the phrase moo 
means ‘ the 1 B. Chaucer, 
in his Nun's Priest's Tale, ll. 455, 456, says of Chanticleer: ‘No 
thing ne liste him thanne for to crowe, But cryde anon cok! cok! 
and up he sterte.’ Cf. Skt. ku, to cry; Adj, to cry as a bird. See 
Cuckoo, and Coo. The W. cog does not mean a cock, but 
a cuckoo. Der. cocker-el, a little cock, apparently a double diminu- 
tive, M.E. cokerel, Prompt. Paiv. p. 80; cockfighi-ing, sometimes 
contracted to cocking ; cocker, one who keeps fighting-cocks ; cock 
cock’scomb, plant; and see cockade, cochairice, coxcomb. 
The cock, or stop-cock of a barrel, is probably the same word ; 
hahn, a cock ; also, a faucet, sto} See Cock 
COCK (2), a small pile of hay. (Scand.) 
Tyndale’s Works, p. 450. Cf. ‘cockers of haruest folkes,’ Rastall 
Statutes; Vagabonds, &c. p. 474 (R.) And see P. Plowman, C. 
13, and my note upon it.—Dan, fol, a heap, pile; cited by Wedg- 
wood, but not given in Ferrall and Repp. + Icel. othr, ἃ lump, ἃ 
ball. 4+ Swed. koka, a clod of earth, is is the word of which 


Der. 


cf. Gael. coc-shron, a cock-nose; coc-shronack, cock-nosed. 
cock, sb., in the phrase ‘a cock of the eye,’ &c. 


part of the lock of a gun. (Ital.)  * Pistol’s cock is 
ii. χα. 58. [On the introduction of fire-arms, the terms 
relating to bows ‘arrows were sometimes retained ; see artillery 
im 1 Sam, xx. gt coeea, the notch of an arrow; coccare, to put 
the arrow on the bowstring (cf. E. ‘to cock a gun’). β. So 
F.. coche means a nock, nitch, notch of an arrow ; also ‘ the nut-hole 
of a cross-bow’ (Cotgrave) ; ‘cf. F. décocker, to let fly an arrow, Ital. 
scoccare, to let fly, to shoot ; F. encocher, to fit an arrow to the bow- 
string. Ὑ. The origin of Ital. cocea, Ε΄. coche, a notch, is unknown; 
‘but see Cog. 1¢ Ital. cocea, being an unfamiliar word, was 
confused with F. cog, a cock, and actually translated into German by 
λαλα in the phrase den Hahn spannen, i.e. to cock (a gun). 
Cc ἘῸΝ, COCKBOAT, a small boat. (F.—L,=Gk.) The 
‘boat is superfluous; see cock in K. Lear, iv. 6, 19.0. F. 
cogue, ἃ kind of boat ; cf, Ital. cocca, Span. coca, a boat. β, The 
word also appears in the form cog or cogge, as in Morte Arthure, ed. 


COCK (4), 
ape Hen V, 


Brock, 476; Chaucer, Legend of ‘Women, Ypsiphyle, 11 
This fa the ‘Da. and Dan. fog, Tcl. kuggr, a boat; the tame 

It also in Com, coc, W. eck, ἃ boat; Bret. doked, a small 
boat, skiff; Low Lat. coco, cogo, a sort of Ῥοαῖ. y. The word 


was very widely spread, and is probably to be referred, as suggested 
by Diez, to the Lat. concha, whence oth mod. F, coche, a boat, and 
eogue, ἃ shell, as also E. coach; see Coach. δ. The Celtic words 
may be looked upon as cognate with the Latin, and the Teutonic 
words as borrowed from the Celtic; the Romance words being from 
the Latin. Lat. concha, a shell.=Gk. κόγκη, a mussel, cockle-shell ; 
ὄγκου, ἃ mussel, cockle, cockle-shell. Skt. gantha, a conch-shell. 
See 


of swain, 4. v. 
coc! 


Feet By 


COCKATOS δς 


COCKATRICE, 


cacatoes, amt the birds are said to be found in the Mauritius ; Sir T. 
Herbert, Te p. 383 (Todd's Johnson); or ed. 1665, p. 403.— 
Malay Aakania, a cockatoo; a word which is doubtless imitative, like 


our cack; see Cook (1). This Malay word is given at p. 8 of ἢ 
nappel’s 's Malay Dutch Dictionary; he also gives the i 
Jakab, the cackling of hens, p.75 ; and bubs, the crowing 
Bd: 82, si, υ αξανία, a bird of the parrot-kind ;” 
lay Dict, p, 261. Cf Skt. hudhata, a cock; 30 maimed from its 


#7, Se Gack, Gockoo. 
OCKATRIOE, ὁ fabulous serpent hatched from a cock’s 

@,) ἴα Shak. Tw. E. cocairyse, bokatrice, Wy- 
dif, Ps. xc. 13; Isa, xi . mo F. cocatrice, a crocodile; 
Roquefort, qv, Cf. Span reno, a crocodil 
sec. of cctiris, ἃ crocodile, basilisk, cockats 


The Poni being face 
from a cock’s egg 
Crocodile. 

* A beardless 
“Neuer 


corrupted, the fable that the animal was πράματα 
was invented to account for it. See Cook (1), and 
COCKER, to pamper, i το ies χῷ » 


Boy, a cockered silken wanton; 2 το, 70. 


as ἃ freq 
ther treated of under oockle (3). 
(Cent) See Hallinell Gael 


cockes, with the reading in "the 
S. being cokales. Thus the M. Ε. ‘orn satel, obviously 


a. dimin, of cok or cock, the orig. sense of which is sell.’ The word 
was rather of Celtic origin than borrowed from the French coguille, 
though the ultimate origin is the same either way. W. eos, cockles. 

I. and Irish each, a bowl, cap; Gael. cogan, a loose husk, 
a small drinking bowl ; Gael. cochadl, Irish cockal, a husk, the shell 
of a nut or grain, 2 cap, hood, mantle; W. cock, a mantle. β. 
Thus M. E. cocker answers to W. cocos, δόσε, cockles; which, with 
the addition of the dimin, suffix “αἰ, became cokeles, mod. E. cockles, 
answering to the W. cocki, a mantle. ‘The consecutive senses were 
obviously * shell,’ ‘husk,’ * hood,’ and ‘mantle.’ The shorter form 
cock is the same word with Cook (5), 4 The cognate Lat. 
word is cochlea, a snail ; cf. Gk. xox snail with a spiral shell ; 
ixAow, a fich with a spiral shell, also a bivalve, a cockle; allied to 
Lat. eoncha, Gk. κόγχη, ἃ mussel, a cockle, The F. coquille is from 
Lat. conchylivm, Gk. ev, the dimin. of abyey. See Coach, 


jong com; damel, (C.) Μ. Ἑ. cobkel. 
* Or springen (sprinkle sow] coke! in our clene com ;” Chaucer, C. 
tares, translating Lat. zizania, Matt. xiii. 27. 
=Gael. co -agall, tares, husks, the herb cockle ; cogull, the corn-cockle; 
close ied to Gnel. cock, a husk, the shell of a nut or grain. 
is diminutive; cf. Gael. cogan, a loose husk, covering, 
ma arinking-bow!, a drink. 4 Irish cogal, corn-cockle, beards of 
cf. Irish cog, cogan, a drink, draught. B. The word is 
elearly formed by help of the dimin, suffix -al from the root cog, 
Signifying originally ἃ shell, husk ; hence, α bowl, and lastly, & 
aaa from a bowl; ef. Gael, and Irish evach, a bowl, cup. ‘Thus 
eockle (2) is ultimately the same word as cockle (1), 4. ν. 41 Cot- 
grave explains F. cogwiol as ‘a degenerate barley, or weed commonly 
roving among barley and called havergrasse;’ this is a slightly 
t application of the same word, and likewise from a Celtic 
source. See Cock (5), Cockle (2), Cocoa. 
COCELE (3), to be uneven, shake or wave up and down. (C.) 
"It made such a rough cocking sea, . . that I never felt such un- 
certain jerks in a ship;’ Dampier, Voyage, an. 1683 (R.)_ Formed 
nentative, by help of the sulix ‘le, fom’ verb cock or 
0 preserved also in the prov. E. coggle, to be shaky 
iwell) ; cf. prov. E. cockelty, unsteady, shaky.= W. gogi, to shake, 
agitate; whence also prov. E. gogmire, a quagmire (Hisliell. Cf 
also Gael. gog, a nodding or tossing of the head, goie, a tossing up of 
the head in disdain gog, a nod, gogack, wavering, 
COCKLOFT, an upper loft, garret. (Hybrid; F. and Dan.) 
* Cocklofts and garrets ;’ Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. iii. 1. 329. From 
geet (0) and left So in German we find haknbalken, a roost, a cock 
loft; and in Danish , lit, ἃ cock-balk-loft. Tt meant 


Ἔ 
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criginlly ἃ place in the rafters where cocks rooted, hence, ἃ little 
room among the rafters; called also in Danish loftkammer, i.e. loft- 


chamber. See Loft. ‘The W. eoglaft, « garre, is nothing 
but the E. cocklo#t borrowed, and not a true 
COOKNEY, an effeminate person. (Unknown.) ὀ α. Much has 


been written on this difficult word, with small results, One great 
difficulty lies in the fact that two famous passages in which the 
word occurs are, after all, obscure; the word cokency in P. Plow- 
man, B, x. 207, may mean (1) a young cock, or (2) cook, scullion, 
or may even be used in some third sense; and but little more can be 
made of the passage in the Tournament of Tottenham in Percy's 
Reliques, last stanza. β. It is clear that cockney was often a term 
οἵ reproach, and meant a foolish or effeminate person, or a spoilt 
m | child ‘see Cookney in Halliwell. ati ase clear that the true ἢ LE 
spelling was cokency or cokenay, and that it was trisyllabic. “ 
te halls daf, a cokenay; Unhardy is unsely, as men seith ;’ Chan 
bah C. T. 4306. Ὑ. The form cokenay does not well suit Mr. 
Wedgwood's derivation from the F. iner, ‘to dandle, cocker, 
pamper, make a wanton of a chil ve: nor do I find that 
cogueliner was in early use. δι, Nor do 
twisted out of the land of Cokayne, as many have suggested, 
etymology remains as obscure as ever. "LT would on only δὶ 
that we re aght not to overlook the possible connection of 
in the sense of simpleton. with the M. E. cakes, a word having pre~ 
cisely the same meaning, for which see under The onl: 
suggestion (a mere guess) which I have to offer is that the w 
after all, may be Wels, and related to soa and to cog, to, deceive 
E. cokenay bears ἃ remarkable resemblance to the W. coe, 
coxcomb-like, simple, foppish, ὑπο by 
annexing the adjectival suffix -aidd to the sb. coegyn, a conceit 
fellow ; ‘we find also W. coegenod, ἃ coquette, vain woman, a longer 
form of coegen, with the same sense, a fem, form - 
the masc. coegyn, That these words are true W. words is clear mn 
their having their root in that language. The forms coegyn, coegen, 
‘are from the adj. cosg, vain, empty, saucy, sterile, foolish. Cf. Com. 
coe, empty, vain, foolish (equivalent 
igeanack, coxcomb-like, from οἶα, 
fii: ‘Old Gael. coca, void, 


ue, 4 conceited, 


gorynath, folly, gocy, foolish, fr 
to W. mon 


Ἢ also Gael. 
goganach, light 


onion tee < 75" 7 ; 
fazer coco, to at + Bee an ugly- 
looking person 'B. "The arg. sense of Port, coco was head or shall 
ef. Span. cocote, the back of the hed ion, Conn y All 
related to Lat. concha, a shell; see ¢ Conch, 

COCOA (2), a corrupt form of Cacao, χὰ 

COcooN, the case of a chrysalis, » (F., = L., Gk.) penne ar 
cocon; a cocoon; formed by adding the suffix -on (gen, augment 
tive, but sometit diminutive) to F. ore. a shell. = rat vonche, 

a shell. Gk. κόγκη, ἃ shell; see Conch. 

COCTION, 2 boiling, decoction. (L.) Ink Boyle's W Works, vol. ii, 
p. τοῦ (R.) Formed frem Latin, by analogy with F. words in sion, 
= Lat. coctionem, acc. of coctio, a boiling, digestion. Lat. coctus, 

to cook, See Cook. 
ΡΥ ‘kind of fish. (E.?) In Shak. Othello, ii. 1. 156. ‘Code, 
a fysshe, cableau;’ Palsgrave; cf. ‘Cabilaud, the chevin;’ and 
“Cobillau, fresh cod ;’ Cot. . I suppose that this word cod must 
be the same as the M.E. codde or cod, ἃ husk, bag, bolster; though 
the resemblance of the fish to a bolster is but fanciful. It is obvious 
that Shakespeare knew nothing of the Linnean name gadu (Gk. 
eis nor is the derivation of cod from gadus at all satisfactory. 
God (2), and Cuttle, Der. coding, ιν, 

COD (2), a husk, shell, bag, bolster. (E-) Perhaps obsolete, except 
in slang. In Shak., in cod-piece, Gent. of Verona, li. 7. 533 
i.e. peashell, husk of a pea, Mids. Nt. Di 
codde ; * code of pese; or pese codde ;” Pro: 
pl. coddis translates Lat. siliguis, Wyclif, Luke, 
means Pillow, bolster; as in: “A cod, hoc ceruical, hoc pului 
Cath, Ang.= A. 8. cod, codd, a bag; translating Lat. pera in Mark, 
8. fice Foddi, a pillow; kodri, the scrotum of animals. 4 Swed. 
Iudde, cushion. @& The W, ctod or cod, ἃ bag, pouch, may have 
been borrowed from English, cf. also Bret. géd, ἐδ, a pouch, pocket. 

CODDLE, to pamper, Tender effeminate, (8) “1 have yor 
coddled;” Beaum, and Fletcher, Philaster, A. v. sc. 4,1. 31. The 
context will shew how utterly Richardson has mistaken the word in 
this and other Passages. The sense was, orig., to castrate; hence to 
render effeminate, Formed, by suffix -fe from cod, orig. a bag, but 
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afterwards uéed in another sense; see Cod (2). 
from Dampier’s Voyages, i. 8 (R.), the word aan Tathe very well 
mean ‘stoned.’ [There is no sure reason for connecting the 
word with caudle, 

CODE, a digest of laws. ΡΤ 1.) Not in early use, Po 

the pl. codes, Sat. vii. 96.—F. code.— Lat. codex, caudex, a trank of a 
tree; hence, a wooden tablet for writing on, a set of tablets, 2 book. 
B. The orig. form was probably seaudex, connected with scauda (later 
cauda), a tail, and the orig. sense a shoot or ry of a tree, thus 
identifying Lat. cauda with E. sewt, the tail of a hare or rabbit. 
Sout. = ψί SKUD, to spring or forth, jut out; a secondary form from 
4 SKAND, to sprin = ick, i. $06, 807. Der. cod-ify, cod 

Fe-at-ion ; also cod-ic 

CODICIL, a supplement to a will. (L.) Used by Warburton, 

Divine Legation, bk. iv. note 22 (R.)—Lat. codicillus, a writing- 
‘tablet, a memorial, a codicil to a will. Lat. codic-, stem of codex, a 
tablet, code; with addition of the dimin. sufi villus, Se 

CODLIN 


moras; 


kind of apple. (Ε) In Shak. Tw. 
pare apple, Bacon mentions 


5. 167, where it, means 
Gardens. Formed 


adlins as among the July fruit 
fram cod (2) by Belp of the dimin, rn compare eodlings in 

the sense of es peas’ (Halliwell) er the word beasecody 
‘shewing that codlings are properly the young pods. Com) 
-A.S. cod-appel, * a quince-pear, a quince, malum cydoneum ; cord 
Cleop. fol. 442 (Cockayne). ¢ This is Gifford’s explanation in 
his ed, of Ben Jonson, iv. 24, He says: ‘codling is a mere diminutive 
of cod, and means an involucre or kele, and was used by our old 
-writers for that early state of vegetation when the fruit, after shaking 
ΕΣ the blossom, began to assume a gobular or determinate form. 

COE! CIENT, cod codperating with; a math. term. (L.) R. 
quotes coeficiency from Glanvill, Vanity of Dogatsing, 12 (2, 
3558). = Lat. co-, ‘et are i.e. cum, with; ν᾽ and ficient, stem of 

cians, rt. of efficere, to cause, ἃ verb compounded of 
Shout, ind / ἐπε, to make,’ See Efficient. Der corfu). 

COEQUAL,; fram Co-, q.¥.; and Equal, q. 

COERCE, to restrain, compel. (L.) Sir: Ἔϊγοι has coertion, 
‘The Gouernour, bk. i. c. 8 (R.)  Coerce occurs in Burke (R.)=Lat. 
-goercere, to compel.m Lat. δος, for con-, which for cum, with; and 
arcere, to enclose, confine, kegp off. From the same root is the Lat. 
arca, ἃ chest, whence E, ark. See Ark. Der. coere-i-ble, coere-ive, 
coerc-ive-l9, caerc-ion, 

COEVAL, of the same age. (L.) Used by Hakewill, Apol 
Bi? (R.); first ed. 1627; and ed. 16303 305 ard ed. 1635. Formed by 

help of the adj. suffix -αἱ (as in equal) from Lat. coeu-us, of the same 
age ‘Lat, co-, for con, i.e. cum, together with; and eum, an age. 

Co! a decoction of berries of the coffee-tree. (Turk., Arab.) 
‘A drink called coffa;’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. 5. 738. ᾿Ης (the Turk] 
hath a drink called caupke;’ Howell, bk. ii. lett. 55 (4.0. 1634).— 
Turk, gach, coffee. Arabic gahweh, coffee; Palmer's Pers. Dict. 


col, 476; also φαλεναλ or qahwa, Rich, Dict. p ἊΠ 
ἃ chest for m ας παρ ταὶ BiB. cofer, fre 
(with one f). ‘But lital gold in cofre;” Chances, prol. 300. 


see Rob, of Brunne, tr. of ‘oft, Pp. 135) 224, 297- ate Ἑ. a 
also cofin, a coffer. ‘The older form is cofin; the like change οἵα to 
ris seen in E. order, Ε΄. ordre, from Lat. ordinem. Thus coffer is a 
doublet of coj See Coffin. Der. coffer-dam. 

CORBIN © chest for enclosing scorn, (F,<L,<Gk.) Origin- 
aye sort of case; it means  pie-crust i Shak. Tit. And, v. 2, 
189. M.E. cofin, coffin. The pl. cofines is in Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 135.—' Fe cofin, a chest, case.= Lat. cophinum, acc. of 
‘cophinus, αὶ basket. =Gk. xopivos, a basket ; Matt. xiv. 20, where the 
vu te version has cophinos and Wyclif has cofyns. 

(1), a tooth on the rim of a wheel. (C.) M.E. cog, hog. 
Poh ak dog ;" Wright's Vocab. i. 180. “Ἧος striabellum, a 
cog of a welle,’ id. p. 233. *Cogge of a mylle, searioballum τ᾿ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 85. And see Owl and Nightingale, 1. 85.—Gael. and Irish 
cog, a mill-cog ; W. cocos, coes, cogs of a wheel. ΤΆ Swed. huege, 
a cog, is perhaps of Celtic origin. β. The orig. sense was probably 
*notch,’ as pre in Ital. cocea, F. cocke, the notch of an arrow. 
Note also the sense of ‘hollowness’ in O. Gael. coca, void, empty, 


hollow, W. cogan, 3 bawl, and W, cwch, a boat. Cock (4), 
Cock (5), and Cockle (1). Der. cog-wheel, 
COG (2), to trick, delude. (C.) Obsolete. Common in Shak, ; 


see Merry Wives, iii. 1. 123. (load 
the crafty dice;* Turbervile, To his Friend P. Of Courting ( 


has | cogere, to compel. = Lat. co-,for con, which for cum, wit 


COIL. 
Ww. eet to make a make void, to trick, pretend. W. coeg, empty, vain= 


Cockney. 
Goan, powerful, convincing. (L.) In More, Immortality of 
the Soul, bk.'i. c. 4.—Lat. cogent, stem of cogens, Aue 

“aivern 


the form assumed in composition by Lat. agere, to drive. See Agent. 


Der. δον 
OGLTATE, to think, consider. (L.) Shak, has eogitation, Wint. 
7 i. 2. 271. But it also occurs very early, being spelt cogitaciun: 
in the Ancren Riwle, p. 288.—Lat. cogitatus, pp. of cogitare, to 
think. Cogitare is for coagitare, ive. ta agitate ‘together inthe mind. 
=Lat. δός, for con, which for cum, with, together; and _agitare, to 
agitate, frequentative of agers, to drive. See Agitate, Agent. 
Der. cogitat-ion, cogitative. 
COGNATE, of the same family, related, akin. (L.) In Howell's 
Latter, bic. ἐν. lett. ΕΣ Βρ. ἐν Taylor has cognation, Rule of Conscience, 
¢.2; and see xxiv. 4.<Lat. cognatus, allied by. 
kin, Lat. eo, Mors ‘com, which for cm, together; and 


ΤΊ 


bom, old form of natus, pp. of of ἐπακί, later: παρείς to be born. = 4/GAN, 
to produce. See Nation, Nature, ion, Kin. 
OGNISANCEH, knowledge, a 7 ‘en w=L.) We find 


conisantes in the sense of ‘badges’ (which is probably a scribal error 
for consance) in P, Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeats1 185; also conai- 
saunce, Gower, C. A. 


more 
oissance in Catgrave =0. Ῥ φονποῖευ 
conostre, to know. = Lat. cognoscere, 


is-ant, 


COGNOMEN, a suname, (L.)_ Merely oe and not in early 


use. Co; inal occurs in Sir T. wne, Errors, bk. bathed 
24.§ 3.— Lat. cognomen,a surname. = Lat. co-, for con, i.¢. cum, t 
with; and nomen, aname. See Nor Name. cee 


gnomen, un, 
COHABIT, to dwell together with. (L.) In Holland, 3 Suetonias, 
p. 132. Bames has cohabitation, Works, p. 322, col. 1.—Lat, cohabi- 
tare, to dwell together. = Lat. co-, for com, i.e. ewm, with 
to dwell. See Habitation, ΠΥ ΤΣ Der. cohabit-at-ion. 

COHERE, to stick together. In Shak. Meas. ii. 1. 11. 
Lat. coherere, to stick together.— νὴ co-, for con, i. ε. eum, togeth 
and harere, to stick. Cf Lithuanian gaisz-ru, to delay, tarry (Fick, i 
yee ἢ also Goth. usgaisjan, to terrify.—4/ GHAIS, to stick fast. See 


Der. cohercent, coher-ent-ly, coher-ence; also, from the pp. 
cohesus, we have cohes-ion, cohes-ive, cohes-ive-ness. 

COHORT, a band of soldiers. (F.,—L.) In Shak. K. Lear, i. 2, 
162.=F. cohorte, ‘a cohort, or company . . . of souldiers;" Cotgrave. 
Lat. cohortem, acc. of cokors, a band of soldiers. The orig. senso 
of cohors was an enclosure, a sense still preserved in E. court, which 
is a doublet of cohort; see Max Miiller, Lectures, 8th ed. ii. 277.— 
Lat. δος, for con, i.e. cum, together; and Aort-, a stem which appears 
in Lat. hortus, E. garth and garden, Gk. xépros, ἃ court-yard, enclo- 
sure. = 4/ GHAR, to seize, grasp, enclose ; see Curtius, i. 246; Fick, 
i, 82, See Court, Yard, 

COTE, a cap, cowl (Fj-M.H.G.) ΜΈ. οὐ, evifes Polit. 
Songs, ed. Wright, p. 329; Wyclif, Exod. xxviii. 27; xxix.6.-0. F, 
co coiffe, Roquefort ; spelt end Fe, Cotgrave. Low Lat. cofia, & cay 

It cuphia, cofea, co Ἢ. ΟἹ buffe, ἜΣ H.G.d 
chuppkd, a cap wor under the helmet. is word is, as 
points out, a mere variant of M.H.G. nf O.H.G. ekuph, a cup, 
related to E. cup. Coif is, accordingly, a doublet of cup. Cup. 
Der. 


Colds acomer. (F,=L.) 1η Shak. Mach i. 6.7.=F. coing, 
given by Cotgrave as another spelling of coin, a comer; he also gives 
the dimin. cofgnet, a little comer. ‘The spellings coign, coing, were 
convertible. Lat. cuneus, a wedge. See Coin" 

COTL (1), to gather together. (F,=L.) ‘Coi'd up in a cable; 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Knight of Malta, ii. 1.—0.F. coillir, cuillis 
eins to collect; whence also E. cull, Lat. colligere, to collect. 

See Cull, » Der. coil, sb. 

COIL (2), a noise, bustle, confusion. (C.) Like many half-slang 

words, itis Celtic. It occurs frequently in Shak. ; see Tem ΣΝ 2, 207.— 


Gael. goil, boiling, fume, battle, rage, fury; O. Gael. hts 
Trish goill, ‘war, figh it; Irish and Gael goileam, le, vain tattle; acl, 
Seated a stn, mevenent vase cGea cad be it, to boil, rage. 


COIN. 
COLN, stamped money, (Fa) M.E. cin, comms Chaucer σι Τὶ 
ge, 


9044.=0. F. coin, ἃ ἃ stamp upon a coin, a coin; so named 
from its being stamped by means of a wedge. = Lat. cuneus, a wedge; 
related to Gk. κῶνοι, a peg, a cone; also to E, hone; Curtius, i. 195. 
See Cone, Hone. Α doublet of coig, a comer, q.v. Der. coin- 
ogee ci verb. 


INCIDE, to agree with, fall in with. (L.) Ια Wollaston, 


* Relig. of Nature, 5. 3; the word coincident is in Bp. Taylor, On Re- 


pentance, c. 7, 5. 3.—Lat. co-, for con, i.e. cum, together with; and 
incidere, to fall upon.=Lat. upon; and ¢adere, to fall. See 
Cadenoe. Der. coincid-ent, coincid-ence. 

COTT, another spelling of Quoit, q. v. 

COKE, charred coal. (Unknown.) Νοὲ in early use, unless it is 
to be identified with M. E. colle, the core of an apple, which I much 
doubt, notwithstanding the occurrence of proy. E. coke, the core of an 
apple. ‘Coke, it-coal or sea-coal charred ;” Coles, Dict. ed. 1684. 

“Perhaps a mere variety of cake; we talk of a lump of earth as 

caked together; see Cake. δ There is no evidence for con- 

necting the word with Swed. hoka, a clod of earth, Icel. 4dkkr, a ball, 
Tump, which are words of a different origin ; see Cock (2). 

COLAN: LANDER, a strainer. (L.) ‘A colander or strainer;’ Holland, 
Plutarch, p. 223.” Also ia Dryden, tr. of Virgil, Georg. ii, 328; 
see also his tr. of Ovid, Metam. bk. xii. L 588. [Also spelt nd 
lender.) A coined word; evidently formed 
the pres. part. of Lat. colare, to strain. = Lat. colwm, a strainer, colan- 
der, ew sieve. Of unknown ori 

COLD, without heat, chil illed. (Ε) M.E. eald, cald, halde; Old 
Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, PE hy 283,—0. Northumbrian cald, 
Matt. x, 42; A.S. ceald. + Icel. kaldr. + Swed. hall. + Dan. hold. 
+ Du. boud. + Goth. salds, + G. alt, }. The Swed. all prob. 
stands for kald, by inilation still the d is suffixed, as in Lat. gel- 
idus, and 8 shorter form appears in Ἑ. cool, chill, and in Icel. kala, to 
freeze. See Cool, Chill. Der. cold-ly, cold-ish, cold-ness. 

COLE, COLEWOBRT, cabbage. (L.) For the syllable wort, 
see Wort. M.E. col, cau! ; spelt cool in Palladius on Husbandry, bk. 
ii, st. 32. ‘The comp. cole-plantesis in P. Plowman, B. vi. 288.— 
cowel,caul ; see numerous examples in Gloss. to Cocka: ’s Leech- 
doms. Not an E. word,= Lat. cauis, a stalk, a cabt » + Gk. 
καυλόε, ἃ stalk; lit. a hollow stem, cf. Gk. κοῖλον, hollow, cognate 
Ὁ, to swell, to be hollow. See Cartius, i. 192. 
The numerous related Teutonic words, including 
¢ borrowed from the Latin, Cale is'also spelt 


an order of insects. (Gk.) A modem scien- 
tific term, to ex] that the insects’ are ‘sheath-winged.’=Gk. 
odeé-e, coded-v, ἃ sheath, scabbard ; and πτερ-όν, a wring. Perhay 
κολεόε is related to κοῖλοι, hollow ; but this is doubtful. The Gk. 
πτερόν is for wer-<por, from ¥ PAT, to fly; se Feather. Der. 


fected with πα Gk. κωλικόε, πέμπε in the colon.=Gk. κῶλον, 
the colon, intestines. ins Colon 


COLISEUM, a ‘cf Coloseum; see Colossus. 
COLLABORATOR. a fel ἐπι ow labour. (Ὁ) A modem word; 
suggested by F. collaboratevr, and formed on a Latin model. Lat. 
collaborator, modem coined word, formed by suffixing the endi 
τὸν to collaborat-, the stem of collaboratus, pp. of collaborare, to wo 
together with.<'Lat. col, for con before ἡ which for cxm, together 
with; and laborare, to labour, from the sb. labor. See Labour. 
COLLAPSE, to shrink together, fall in. (L.) The sb. is in 
much later use than the verb, and is omitted in, Todd's Johnson 
᾿ξ three examples give only the pp. collapsed, a3 in ‘ col- 
lapsed state,’ Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 588. This pp. is a transla~ 
tion into English of the Lat. collapsus, pp. of coliabi, to fall together, 
fall in a heap.=Lat. col-, put for con- before 2, which is for cum, 
with and lai, to glide down, lapse. See Tapes. Der. callus, sb 
col ‘somthing worn found the neck. (Fy=L) 
ealer ster alien; Rob. of Glue. . 223; P. Plowman, B. rol τὸς 
0. F. colier, later collier, a collar; see Cotgrave.—Lat. collare, 
for the neck, collar.—Lat, collum, the neck; cognate with 
Goth. Aals, G. hals,”A-S. heals, the neck.=9/ KAL, for KAR, to 
bend; Fick, i. 529. ‘Der. collarbone; from the same source is coll-et 
. gale), i), the part of α ring in which the stone is set, lit. a little 


side, indirect. (L:) Ια Shak. All’s 


and lateralis, 


from the stem colant- of 


|36.— Late Lat. colla- | tral 
teralis; Ducange.=Lat. col-, for con, i.e. eum, wit 
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lateral, from later, stem of Jatus, a side, See Lateral. Der: 
collateral-ly, 

COLLATION, comparison; formerly, a conference. ( 
‘The verb collate, used by jiel in his Panegyric to the Ki as 
hardly borrowed from Latin, but rather derived from the sb. collation, 
which was in very common use at an early period in several senses, 
See Chaucer, C.F 8199; tr. of Boethins, PP. 125, 165. The common 
M.E. form was collacion. =O. F. collacion, collation, ἃ conference, dis- 
course; Roquefort.= Lat. collationem, acc. of collatio, a bringing to- 
gether, conferring. = Lat. collatwm, supine in use with the verb conferre, 
to bring together, but from a different root.—Lat. col-, for con, i.e. 
eum, together with ; and Zafvm, supine used with the verb ferre, to 
bring. The older ‘form of latvm was doubtless datum, and it was 
connected with the verb follere, to take, bear away; so that the Lat. 
datus=Gk. τλήτοι, bome.=4/ TAL, to lift, sustain; whence also 
ἘΝ tolerate, q.v. See Fick, i. 94; Curtins, i, 272. Der. collate, 


“COLLEAGUE, « coadjutor, F<.) 8. Paule gave 
to Peter hy ἐδ Frith, Works, p.61,col-?, Hence the Serb 
colleague, Hamlet, i, 2. 21.=F. collegue, “a colleague, fellow, oF co- 


partner in office; Cotgrave. kore colléga, a er in office. = Lat. 


col-, for com, i.e. exm, ἃ with ‘and legars, to sead on κα 
embassy. See Der. colleague, verb; and see 
college, collect. 

COLLECT, vb. to gather together. (F,-L.) Ια Shak. K. 


John, iv. 2.143. (But the sb. edllect is in early use, spelt colleete in 
the Ancren Riwle, p. 20, This is derived from Lat. collecta, 2 col- 
lection in money, an assembly for Laie far used ecclesiastically to 
signify 8 collect ; on which see Trench, On the Study of Words, 
Lat. collecta is the fem. of the pp. collectus, gathered together.]=0. F. 
collecter, to collect money; Roquefort.— Low Lat. collectare, to collect 
money.= Lat. collecta, a collection in money. Lat. collecta, fem. of 
collectus, gathered together, pp. of colligere, to collect.— Lat. col-, for 
con, i.e. cum, together ; and legere, to gather, to read. See 
‘Der. collect-ion, collect-ive, collect-ive-ly, collect-or, collect-or-ate, collect- 
or-ship. From the same source are college, q. v., and colleague, q.¥. 
Doublet, cull, q. ™ 
COLLEG: assembly, seminary. (F.,—L.) 
Skelton, Garland of Laurel,'}. 403; colledee in Tynd 
359-—F. ‘ college, a colledge;’ Cotgrave.= Lat. collégium, a colle 
society of Pentoas or co leagues. Lat. colléga, a colleague. 
Coll Der. collegi-an, collegi-ate, both from Lat. collegi-um. 
Co} the part of the ring in which the stone is set. (F..— 
1) Used ἃ by Cowley, Upon the Blessed Virgin (R.) It also means a 
collar.=F, collet, a collar, neck-piece. =F. col, the neck ; with suffix 


ΒΕ τς salen 


et. Lat, collum, the neck. 

“GOLLEDE, to dash together, (L-)_ Burton, Anat. of Melanchol 
p. 274, uses both collide and collision (R.) = Lat. collidere, pp. colli 
to or strike together. Lat. col-, for com, i.e. cum, together; 


and ladere, to strike, dash, injure, hort Sec Lesion.” Der. 
isrion. 
COLLIER, a worker in a coal-mine. (E.) M.E. colier, colyers 
t also tolier, cholier, William of Paleme, ed. Skeat, 2520, 2523. 
‘ormed from M. E. col, coal, by help of the suffix -er, with the in- 
tertion of ἐ for convenience of pronunciation, just as in lneyer for 
Taw-er, bow-yer for bower, taw-yer for saw-er. ‘Thus the strict spellin, 
should, dy by analogy, have been col-yer. See further under Soak, 
Der. colli 


lier-y. 

COLLOCATE, to place together. (L.) In Hall’s Chron. Rich. 
III, an. 3.—Lat. cellocous, pp. of collocare, to place together. —Lat. 
col-, for eon, i.e. cum, together; and locare, to place.=Lat. locus, ἃ 
place. See Locus. Der. collocat-ion, Doublet, couck, 4. ¥. 

COLLODION, « solution of otton. (Gk.) Modern. 

1», like glue, viscous. 
εἶδον, appearance ; 


“Colloppe, frixatura, carbo- 
Ῥ. 88, The pl. coloppes is in 


of meat. (E. Ὁ 
nacium, carbonella;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 
P, Plowman, B. wi. 287. ΟἿ. Swed. λαίορι, O, Swed. ollops, slices 
of beef stewed ; Ο. ἀν “4 dish of meat made tender by beating ;” 
Fligel. The teeny in English to throw back the accent is well 
known; and the word was probably eriginally accented as coldp; 
or we may imagine a change from οἷο to colp, whence edlop. If 
50, the word is prob. E. or at least Low German; cf. Du. Hoppen, 
to knock, beat, #op, a knock, stroke, beating, stamp. This Du. 
Hoppen is G. klopfen, to beat, related to G. Hole, Hoppe, 4 beating, 
Hopf, a clap, a stroke ; and these are but secondary forms from Du. 
Happen, to clap, sm smack, G. happen, to clap, strike ; of. Swed. Hapa, 
to strike, and E. clap. See Clap. qi should claim the word as 
ly English because clop is still used, Tee, as a variation of 
clap. I do not find it in the dialectal gloscaes bat T τὰν give a 
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ation for it. ‘That self-same night, when all were lock’d in 
sleep, The sad Bohea, who stay'd awake to weep, Rose from her 
couch, and lest her shoes might slop, Padded the hoof, and sought 
her father’s shop;’ Broad Grins from China; Hyson and Bohea. 
And since the word can be thus accounted for from a Teutonic source, 
it is altogether unnecessary to derive it, as some do, from the Ὁ. F. 
eolpe (ness F. coup), a blow, which is from the Lat. colaphus, a buffet. 
COLLOQUY, conversation. (L.) Used by Wood, Athense Oxo- 
nienses(R.) ‘In the midst of this divine caUloguy ;’ Spectator, no. 237. 
‘Burton and nated use it verb to collage, now obsolete.) = Lat. col- 
ruium, 8. 3} ‘ing together. = Lat. collogui, to confer, converse with. 
=Lat. col-, for con, i.e. cum, together; and ἰοφωΐ, to speak. + Gk. 
λάσκειν Groot aw), ‘to resound. + Skt. lap, to speal.= 4/, to re- 
sound, 3 Curtius, i. 195. Der. collogui-al, collogui~al-ism. 
‘COLLUDE, to act with others Diane (L.) Not very 
It occurs in Milton's Tetrachordon (R.) The sb. eollu- 
sion is commoner ; it is spelt collucyoun in Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 
1. 1195.—Eat. colludere, pp. collusus, to play with, act in collusion 
with. Lat. col-, for con, i.e. cum, with; and ludere, to play. See 


Ludicrous. Der. collusion, collus-ive, collus-ive-ly, collus-ive-ness ; 


. *Colocynthis, a kind of wild gourd purging phlegm ;’ Kersey's 
\Caloquintida stants for coloeynthidar (with hard ¢ 


common habit in the middle ages. Besides κολοκυνθίν, we find also 
πολόκυνθοε, κολοκύντη, α round gourd or pumpkin, B. According to 
Hehn, cited in Curtius, i, 187, the κολοκεύντη, or gourd, was so 
named from its colossal 50, the word is from the same source 
as colosins, 4. Ve 

COLON (1), » mark printed thus () to mark off a clause in a 
sentence. (Gk.)’ The word occurs in Blount’s Glossographia, ed. 
1674; and in Ben Jonson, Discoveries, Bellum Scribentium. "The 
mark occurs much éarlier, viz. in the fist English book ever printed, 
Caxton's Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, 1571.=Gk. κῶλον, a 
member, limb, clause; the mark being so called as marking off a 
limb or clause of a sentence. 

COLON (2), part of the intestines, (Gk.) ΙΕ occurs in Coles's 
Dict. 1684.—Gk. κῶλον, a part of the intestines. Cf. Lat. callus, the 
fandament. [Perhaps a different word from the above) Der. 


colic, 
=Ital,<L.) 


εν. 
COLONEL, the chief commander of a regiment. (F. 
Tt occurs in Milton, Sonnet on When the Assault was inten: to 
the City. Massi cc has colonelship, New Way to pay Old Debts, 
[Also spelt coronel, Holland's Plin 

which is the Spanish form of the word, due to sul 
1, a common linguistic change; whence also the present pronuncia- 
tion curnel.]=F. colonel, colonel ; Cotgrave has: ‘ Colonnel, a colonell 
or coronell, the commander of a regiment.’ Introduced from Ital. in 
the 16th century (Brachet).=Ital. colonello, a colonel ; also a little 
column. The colonel was so called because leading the little column 
or company at the head of the regiment. ‘La campagnie eolonelle, 
ou la colonelle, est la premitre compagnie d’un regiment d’infanterie ;” 
Dict. de Trevoux, cited by Wedg" |. The Ital. colonell> is a dimin, 
‘of Ital, colonna, ἃ column.=Lat. columna, ἃ column, See Column, 
Colonnade. | Der. colonel-ship, colonal-cy. 

COLONNADE, 2 row of columns. (F.,—Ital..<L.) 
colonade (wrongly) in Bailey’s Dict. vol. ii. ed. 1731.<F. 

(not in Cotgrave). = Ital. colonnaia, a range of columns. = Ital. coloana, 
ἃ column.=Lat. columna, a column. See Column. 

COLONY, a body of settlers. (F.,=L.) The pl. colonyes is in 
Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, Globe ed. p, 614, col. 2.— 

', eolonie, ‘a colony ;’ Cotgrave.= Lat. colonia, a colony. = Lat. colo- 
nus, a husbandman, colonist.<Lat. colere, to till, cultivate land. 
Root uncertain ; perhaps from 4/ ΚΑΙ, todrive; Fick, i. 527. Der. 
coloni-al ; also colon-ise, colon-is-at-tion, colon-ist. 

COLOPHON, an inscription at the end of a book, giving the 
name or date. (Gk.) Used by Warton, Hist. of Eng. Poetry, sect. 
33, footnote 2.—Late Lat. colophon, a Latinised form of the Gk. 
word.=Gk. κολοφών, a summit, top, pinnacle; hence, a finishing 
stroke.=4/KAL, perhaps meaning to rise up; whence also Gk. xoA- 
Gop, a hill, Lat. cabana, lofty, and E. halom, ἃ mound. See Curtin, i 
1873 Fick, i. 527. See below. 

CGOLOPHONY, a dark-coloured resin obtained from distilling 
turpentine. (Gk.) "Spelt colophonia ii 
Named from Colophon, a city of Asia Minor.<Gk. κολοφών, = 


summit ; see above. 
COLOQUINTIDA ; see Colocynth. 


Spelt 


Coles’s Dict. ed. 168,., 


COMB. 


* COLOSSUS, a gigantic statue. (Gk) Particularly used of the 
statue of Apollo at Rhodes.=Lat. colossus. Gk. κολοσσόε, a great 
statue, β. Curtius (i, 187) regards κολοσσόε as standing for eoAox- 
yos, and as related to κολάκ-ανοε or κολέκ-ανον, a long, lean, lank 
person, Cf, Lat. grac-ilis, slender ; Skt. brag-aya, to make meagre, 
Tip to become thin. Fick, i 524, rather doubts the connection 
with Lat. gracilis, yet suggests’ a comparison with E. lank, q. v. 
Der. coloss-al ; coloss-eum, also written coliseum. 

COLOUR, a hue, tint, appearance. (F,<L.) ME. colur, 
colour, ‘Rose red was his colur;’ K. Hom, ed. Lumby, 1. 16.— 
Ὁ. Ε. colur, colour (F. couleur).= Lat. colorem, acc. of color, colour, 
int. The orig. sense of color was covering, that which covers or 
hides ; cf. Lat. cel-are, oc-cul-tare, to hide, conceal, cover.—4/ ΚΑΙ, 
to hide, conceal; whence the latter syllable of E. conceal. See 
Helmet.‘ @ Similarly Skt. varna, colour, is from the root var, 
to cover, conceal; Curtius, i. 142. See Fick, i. 527. Der. calour, 
verb, colour-able, colour-ing, colour-dess. 

COLPORTEUR, a pediar. (F.,.—L.) Modem, and mere 
French. F. colporteur, one who carries things on his neck and 
shoulders.=F. col, the’ neck; and porteur, a porter, carrier.=Lat. 
collum, the neck; and portare, to carry. lar and Porter. 
Der. colpart-age. 

COLT, a young animal, young horse. (E.) Applied in the A. V. 
(Gen, xxxii. 15, Zech. ix. 9) to the male young of the ass and camel. 
MLE. colt, a young ass; Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 3.—A.S. 
colt, ἃ young camel, a young ass; Gen. xxxii. 15. 4 Swed. dial. bulls, 
a boy, lad; cf. Swed. Aull, a brood, a hatch. ‘The final ¢ is clearly 
a later affix, and the earliest Low G. form must have had the stem 
cul ; prob. allied to Goth. duni, kin, race, and also to E, child. = «/GA, 
to produce. See Kin, Child. See Curtius, i. 216. Der. coltish. 

LTER ; see Coulter. 

coi the name of a plant. (F.<L.) Lit. ‘dove- 
like.’ M.E. columbine, Lyric Poems, ed. Wright, p. 26; Prompt. 

Parv. p. 88.—0. F. colombin, dove-like. Cotgrave gives: ‘ Colombin, 

the herbe colombine ; also colombine or dove-colour, or the stuff 

whereof ‘tis made.’ Low Lat. columbina, as in * Hec columbina, a 

columbyne;’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 225.—Lat. colvmbinus, dove-like; 

fem. columbina. = Lat. columba, a dove. B. Of unknown ori 
ce Lat, palumbes, a wood-pigeon; Gk. κόλυμβοι, codupfis, a diver, 
indy Skt. kddamba, ἃ Kind of goose. See Culver. 
COLUMN, α pillar, body of troops. (L.) Also applied to a 
Perpendicular set of horizontal lines, as when we speak of a columa 
or of printed matter. This seems to have been the 
in English. ‘Columne of a lefe of a boke, columna;’ 
τς columna, a column, pillar; an extension 
yp, height, summit, culmen, the highest point. 

, ἃ hill, celsus, high. 4/ KAL, to rise up; whence also 

phon, Holm, Culminate. Der. 

columnar ; also colonnade, 


=A 

COLURE, one of two great circles on the celestial sphere. 
L.,=Gk.) 80 named because a part of them is always beneath the 
horizon ; the word means clipped, imperfect, lit, curtailed, dock- 
tailed. ‘Used by Milton, P. L. ix. 66.= Lat. colurus, curtailed ; also, 
ἃ colure. = Gk. κόλουρον, dock-tailed, stump-tailed, truncated ; as 
sb., a colure.=Gk. κολ-, stem of xédor, docked, clipped, stunted ; 
and οὐρά, tail. 4 The root of κόλοε is uncertain ; Curtius (ii. 213) 
connects it with Lat. eellere, to strike, as seen in percellere and cuter ; 
Fick, i. 240, gives / SKAR, to cut, shear. 

COM, ἃ common prefix; the form assumed in composition by the 
Lat, prep. eum, with, when followed by ὁ, f, m,or p. See Con-. 

co: ἃ deep sleep, trance, stupor. (Gk.) ‘Coma, or Coma 
somnolenium, a deep sleep;' Kersey's Dict. ed. 1715. Late Lat. 
coma, ἃ Latinised form of Gk. κῶμα, 2 deep sleep.=Gk. κοιμάω, to 
pat to sleep. See Cemetery. Der. comat-ot, comat-ous; from 
κωματ-, stem of κῶμα, gen. eiparos, 

COMB, a toothed instrument for cleansing hair. (E.) 
camb, comb. Spelt camb, Ormulum, 6340. ‘Hoc pecten, combe;’ 
Wright's Vocab. i. ΠΝ Spelt tomb, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 327. 
A cock’s crest is another sense of the same word. ‘ Combe, or other 
lyke of byrdys;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 88. It also means the crest of a 
hill, of a dyke, or of a wave; as in ‘the dikes comb;’ Genesis and 
Exodus, ed. Morris, 2564. In honey-comb, the cells seem to have 
been likened to the slits of a comb.=A.S. camb, a comb, crest ; 
amb helmes, the crest of a helmet ; comb om hatte, or om helme, a crest 
on the hat or helmet ; see the examples in Bosworth. 4 Du. dam, a 
comb, crest. -} Icel. Zambr, a comb, crest, ridge. + Dan. kam, acomb, 
ridge, cam on a wheel. Swed. kam, a comb, crest. Οἱ 
kambo, champe, M. H. G. kamp, G. kamm, a comb, crest, cog 
of a wheel. B. Perhaps nape from {he gaps or the teeth tn its 
cf. Gk. γόμφοι, a peg, γαμφή, a jaw; Skt. jambha, jaw, teeth, jabh, 
. See Fick, ‘Der. comb, verb, comb-er. 


CE. also call 
colophon and holm." See 


COMB. 


liq 
Tt is more likely a corruption, of 
1 το the top, given in Cotgrave. * Comble, sb, masc. (f'n 


Bosworth, appears to be a fiction. 
F commie, fall 
beiseay, Pune mevert,of& bashel, of ἃ measure), heaping” | *Comble, 
adj. mf. 1. heaped, quite full; fig. la mesure τὸ comble τς 
of his iniquities is fall. 2. fg. (d'un liew), crammed, wa sramed να 
French Dict. by Hamilton and Legros. Surely this establishes the 
gomection with bushel. ~ Lat. ενπαιίοειε, pp. of exmalar, to heap up. 
COMBAT, to fight, contend, struggle against. (F.,=L.) A verb 
in Shake Mach Adee 170; a sb. in Merry Wives, i. 1. 165. He 
also has combatant, Rich. IL, i, 3. 117.20. F. combatre, ‘to combate, 
fight, bicker, battell;’ Cot.=F. com, from Lat. com, for cam, with ; 
and Ε΄, battre, from Lat. baruere, to beat, strike, fight. See Batter. 
Des. combat, so combatant (F. combatant, pres. part. of eombotre); 
combative, combaiive-nsss 


COMBE, « hollow in ἃ hillside. (C.) Common in Plsconames, 
ss Farncombe, Hascombe, Compton (for Combe-ten). names 
prove the very early use of the word, but the word is not A. S. 
was in use in England beforehand, being borrowed from the Celtic 
inhabitants of Britain. = W. cwm [proa. 


unite ; lit, ΤΟΣ 
Lat. com, for cum, toget 


COMBUSTION. « a paming, buming up. (F.<L.) In Shak. 

Macb. ii. 3. 63. Also combustious, adj. Venus and Adonis, 1162. 
Sir T. More has combustible, Works, p. 264. The astrological term 
combust was in early use; Chaucer, Tro. and Cress. iii. 668.=F. 
combustion, ‘a combustion, burning, consuming with fire ;’ Cotgrave. 
= Lat. combustionem, acc. of combustio, a burning.=Lat. combustus, 
pp. of comburere, to burn up.— Lat. comb-, for cum, together, wholly ; 
and wrere, pp. ustus, to bum.4-Gk. εὔειν, to singe ; αὔειν, to kindle. 
Skt. μιὰ, to bum. 4/ US, to burn; Fick, i 512; Curtins, i. 496. 
Der. From the same source, combustible, conbust-ible-ness, 

COME, to move towards, draw near. (E.) Μ. E. exmen, comen, 
to come; pt. t. Jcam or com, thu come, he cam OT com, we, γ6, OF 
thei comen; pp. exmen, comen, come; very common. =A.S, cuman, 
Bit eam cam, pp. cwmen, + Du. komen. + Icel. koma. - Dan. komme. + 

jwed. homma,+-Goth. Awiman.+-0. H. G. queman, M. H. G. komen, 

Ὁ. konamen. + Lat. uenire (for ‘Or guermire). + Gk. βαίνειν, to 
come, go (where β is for gw, Inter form of ¢). + Skt. gam, to come, 
go; also χά, to come, go.— 4 GAM, or Gh, to come, go; Fick, 
L 6: Garin i 741 4. γν. Der. comedy, 4. v. 

chap’ Y,, a humorous dramatic piece. (F..L.—Gk.) Shak. 
. 76 ; also comedian, Tw. Nt. i. 5. 


comedy, Merry Wives, iii. 
ΕΣ it occurs in Trevisa, ‘comedy, 
a a βίον Cotgrave.= Lat. comadia. _ eapaytia, 2 comedy, lndi- 

crous spectacle. = Gk. κωμο-, crade form of κῶμον, a banquet, a jovial 
festivity, festal procession ; and 9, an ode, lyric song: a comedy 
‘was originally a festive spectacle, with singing and dancing. B. The 
Gk. κῶμοι meant a banquet at which the guests lay down or rested ; 
cf. κοίτη, a bed, κοιμάω, I put to bed or put to sleep. The word 
bp, 2 village (E. home), is a closely related word, and from the 
same root ; see Curtius, i. 178. ry, Home. For the 
latter part'of the word, see Dae. Der conadeon Closely related 
inthe adj. comic, from Lat. comicus, Gk. κωμεκόε, belonging to comedy ; 
whence, later, comical (Levins). 

COMELY, becoming, seemly, handsome. (E.) _M.E. exmitch, 
exmelich, comlich, comli, comeliche. Spelt comeliche, Will. of Palerne, 
ed. Skeat, 962, 987; comly, id. 294. Also used as an adv., id. 659; 
bat in this sense comlyly also occurs ; Chaucer, Book of the Duchess, 
847. The comparative was comloker, and the super!. comlobest or 
comliest. A.S, cymlic, comely, Greia 1773 eymlice, adv. id. =A. S. 
ayme, adj suitable, comely ; and lie,like. | β. The adj. cyme, suitable, 
is derived from the verb cuman, to come, For the change of meaning, 
see Become. The word also occurs in Ὁ. Du. and O. H.G., but is 
now obsolete in both es. Der. comeli-ness. 

COMET, a star with a hair-like tail. (F,-L.,<Gk.) M.E, 
exmeie, Rob. of Glous. pp. 416, $48.=0.F. comeie, τα comet, or 
blazing star ;’ Cotgrave. But it must have been in early use, though 
pot given in Burguy or Roquefort. = Lat. comela, eometer, a comet. = 
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2.7) * Comb? Gk. κομήτης, long-haired ; hence, a comet. Gk. si, te blr ofthe 


cognate with Lat. coma, the same. For etymol see Fick, 
40. Der. come-ary. wy The Lat. comsta occurs cguently in 
the AS. Chron. an. 678, and later. But the loss of final a was 
Probab due to French influence, 
OMerT, aconfect, a dry sweetmeat. (F.,—L.) In Shak. 1 Hen. 

Ww iii. 1. 253. Spat compte, Hall's Chron. Hen. VIII, an.14. Cor 
rapted from confi, by the change of n to m before f. Μ. E. confie 40 
spelt in Babees Book, ed. Furnivall, p. 11, L 75,—0. F. confi, lit 
“steeped, confected, fully soaked ; * Cotgrave. ‘This word is the PP 
of confire, ‘to preserve, confect, soake ;" in id. — Lat. conjicere, to pat 

ether, procure, supply, prepare, manufacture; pp. confectus. = Lat. 
we for eum, peas Ae i and facere, to make. See Fact. 
Comfit is a doublet of confect, q.v. Der. wre. 

COMFORT, to strengthen, encourage, cheer. (F..=L.) See 
Comfort in Trench, Select Glossary. Though the verb is the original 
of the sb., the latter seems to have been earlier introduced into Eng- 
lish. The M. E. verb is confor‘en, later comforton, by the change of 
ntombefore/. It is used by Chaucer, Troil. and Cress. iv. 694, ν. 
234, 1307. The sb. comfort is in Chaucer, Prol. We 776 { (or 115. 
7, bat occurs much earlier. It is spelt eunfort in Ὁ. Eng. Homi 

Morris, i. 185.=0.F. eonforter, to comfort; spelt cunforter so 
form F.; see Vie de St. Auban, ed. Atkinson, 59, 284.—Low Lat. 
‘eonfortare, to strengthen, fortify ; Ducange.=Lat. sow, for cwm, to- 
gether; and Jet care Se Fort. Der. comfort, sb. ; comfort- 


*| ears COMICAL, 7 see under 
TY, courtesy, urbanity. (L.) An unusual word. *Comity, 
sles courtesie, mildness;* Blount’s Glossographia, ed. 1674. 


‘Not from French, but direct from Latin, the suffix -ify being formed 
analogy with words from the F. suffix-iré, answering to Lat.-itatem). 
= Lat. comitatem, acc. of comifas, urbanity, friendliness. «Lat. comis, 
friendly, afiable.’ β΄ Origin uncertain; more likely to be connected 
with Skt gable, affable, Vedic gegma, Kind (see Fick, 544) than 
with Skt. kam, ἴο love ; the vowel ο being 
COMMA, a mark of punctuation. (1 τ ΘΚ) _ In Shak. Timon. 
i. 1.48; Hamlet, v. 2. 42,— Lat. comma, a separate clause of a sentence 
Gk. κόμμα, that which is struck, a stamp, clause of a sentence 
comma. = Gk. κόπτειν, tohew, strike. = 4/ SKAP, to hew, cut; whence 
also E. capon, g.v. See Fick, surtius, i187. And tee Chop. 
COMBEAWD, to order, bid, summon, (FL) ME. com 
manden, comexnden ; Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, 260.=0. F. com- 
παι, se to 


‘commandement, in Old Eng. Miscel- 


ed. Morris, 

COMMEMO: τ ψῇ to celebrate with solemnity. (L.) Occurs 
in Mede's Works, bk. ii. c. 6; Mede died «.», 1638. [The sb. com- 
semorasio is in Tynd 's Works, p. 469, col. 2.]— Lat. commemoratus, 
Pp. οἵ commemorare, to call to memory, call to mind.= Lat. com-, for 
cum, together; and memorare, to mentioa.= Lat. memor, mindful. ‘See 
Momory. Der. commemarat-ion, 


COMMENCE, to begin. (F’-L) In Shak. Macb.i. 3. 133. 
[In Middle-English, the curiously contracted form comsen (for comencen) 
cccurs frequently; see P. Plowman, B. i, 161, iii. 103. The sb. com. 
mancement was in very early use ; see Old Eng. Miscellany. ed. Morris, 
Bgedrk, commencer, ‘to commence, begin, take in hand ;” Cotgrave. 
tal. cominciare, whence it is clear that the word originated from 
a Low Lat. form cominitiare, not recorded ; for the change in spelling, 
Brachet.= Lat. com-, for cum, tc ther an and initiare, to begin = 
initivm, a beginning. See Ini Der. commence-ment. (F.) 
ND, to commit, entrust to, praise. (L.) M.E. 
menden, comenden ; Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 4267. ᾿ 
mendare, pp. commendatus, to entrust to one’s charge, commend, 
praise. = Lat. com-, for cum, with, together; and mandare, to commit, 
exjoin (a word of uncertain origin). Der. commana 
(sed | by Gower, C. A. it 348): commend-able, commend-obl-y, 
mend-able-ness, @@ Commend is a ‘doublet Ὁ ‘of com. 
mand; the former is the Latin, the ἧε the French form. 
COMMENSURATE, to measure in comparison with, to reduce 
to a common measure. “Yet can we not thus commensurate the 
sphere of Trismegistus ;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errors, b. vii.c. 3, end. 
= Lat. commensuratus, pp. of commensurare, to measure in comparison 
with ; a coined word, not in use, the true Lat. word being commatiri, 
frony the same root.=Lat. com-, for cum, with ; and mensurare, to 
measure. Sce farther under Measure. Der. commensurate (from. 
PP. commensuratus), used as an adj.; commensurate-ly, commensurate- 
ness, commensur-able, commensur-abl-y, commensur-abil-i-ty. 
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65. The pl. sb. commentes is in Sir'T. More, Works, p. 152. 
=F. commenter, ‘ to comment, to write commentaries, to expound ;' 
Cotgrave.= Lat. commentari, to reflect upon, consider, explain ; also 
commentare.= Lat. commentus, pp. of comminisci, to devise, invent, de- 
sign. Lat. oom-, for cum, with; and the base min-, seen in memi 
ἃ reduplicated perfect of an obsolete verb menére, to call to mind; 
with the inceptive deponent suffix ~ici.= 4 MAN, to think ; ef. Skt. 
man,to think, See ‘Der. comment, sb., comment-ar-y, com- 
ment-at- 


or. 
COMMERCE, trade, trafic. (F,-L.) In Hamlet, 
‘Also formerly in use as a verb; see Milton, Il Penserosa, I. 39.]— 
"commerce, ‘commerce, intercourse of traffick, familiarity ;’ Cotgrave. 
it. commercivm, commerce, trade. = Lat. com-, for ewm, with ; and 
merci-,crade form of mers, wares, merchandise. See Merchant. 
Der. commerci-al, commerci-al-ly ; both from Lat. commerci-um, 
COMMINATION, a threatening, denouncing. (F,=L.) ‘The 
terrible comminacion and threate ;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 897f.=F. 
commination, ‘a commination, an extreme or vehement thretning;’ 
Cotgrave.= Lat. comminationem, acc. of comminatio, a threatening, 
menacing.=Lat. comminatus, pp. of comminari, to threaten.» Lat. 
com-, for cum, with ; and minari, to threaten, See Menace, ᾿ 
“Ἐπὶ inat-or-y, from Lat. pp. commis 


1.110, 


inatus, 
MMINGLE, to mix together. (Hybrid; L. and E.) Also 
comingle ; Shak. has comingled ot commingled, Hamlet, ili. 2.74. An 
ill-coined word; made by prefizing the Lat. co- or com- (for cum, 
with) to the E, word mingle See Minglo; and see Commis. 
COMMINUTION, a reduction to small fragments. (L.) Bacon 
has comminution, Nat. Hist. 3.799. Sir T. Browne has comminuible, 
Vulgar Errors, b. ii. c. 5. § 1. [The verb comminute is later, and 


Minute, 


com, for eum, with; and miserari, to lament, pity, commiserate. = 
Lat. miser, wretched, deplorable. See Miserable. Der. from 
the same source, commiserate, verb. 

COMMISSARY, an officer to whom something is entrusted. (L.) 
“The emperor's commitsaries' answere, made at the diett;’ Burnet, Rec. 
pt. ili. b. v. no. 32. We also find commisariskip in Foxe's Martyrs, 
P-1117, an, 1544.Low Lat. commissarius, one to whom anything is 
entrusted (F. comeissire ‘Ducange.=Lat. commissus, pp. of com- 
mittere,to commit. See Commit. Der. commisari-al, commisari-at, 
com ip. 

CO: ON, trust, authority, ἄς. (F,—L.) In Chaucer, 
Prol. 317.—F. commission, “a commission, or delegation, a charge, 
mandate ;” Cotgrave.= Lat. commissionem, acc. of commissio, the com- 
mencement of a play or contest, perpetration ; in late Lat. a com- 
mission, mandate, ἢ Ducange.= Lat, commissus, pp. of committ- 
ere. to commit, See Commit. Der. commission-er. 

COMMIT, to entrust to, consign, do. (L.) ‘Thane shul ye 
seommitte the kepyng of your persone to your trewe frendes that 
‘been approued and knowe;’ ‘Chancer, Tale of Melibeus (Six-text), 
Group B, 1. 2496. The sb. commissiown is in Chaucer, Prol. 317.— 
Lat. committere, pp. commissus, to send out, begin, entrust, consign, 
commit. Lat. com-, for eum, with ; and mittere, to send. See 
sion, Missile. Der. commit-ment, committal, committ-ee; also (from 


. commissus), commissary, q.¥.} δῆς commission, ας. 
to mix together. (Hybrid; L. and E.) “Ὑ Commyzt 
with moold and Palladius on Husbandry, bk. ii. st. a1; cf. 
bk. iii. st. 3. Acoined word; made by prefixing Lat. com- (for cum, 
with) to E. mix, See Mix, and Commingle. Der. commixture, 
which is, however, not a hybrid word, the sb. mixture being of Lat. 
origin, from Lat. mixtura ot mistwra, a mixing, mixture; it occurs in 
Shak. L.L.L. v. 2. 296. He also has commixtion (O. F. commistion, 
Cotgrave: from Lat. commistionem, acc. of commistio, a mixing, mix- 
ture); but it occurs earlier, spelt commyxstion, in Trevisa, ii. 1593 see 
Spec. of Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 241,1. r6r. 
COMM ΟΞ, comfortable, useful, fit, (L.) _ Spelt com- 
modiouse in Palladius on Husbandry, bk. ii. st. 22. Low Lat. commodi- 
cosas, useful; Ducange. Formed with suffix -osus from crude form of, 
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COMMENT, to make a note upon. (F.,=L.) Ια As You Like Lat. commiodus, convenient slit. in good measure. —Lat. com, for vm, 
τι ‘Mod ‘commodic 


together; and modus, measure. le. Der. jonct-lyy, 


commodious-ness ; from the same source, commod-ity ; also commode, 
which is the F, form of Lat. commodus, 


mun-i-ty; and see commune, 

COMMOTION, 2 violent movement. (F,=L.) Spelt com- 
mocion ; Sir T. More, Works, p. 43 f= F. commotion, ‘a. commotion, 
tumult, stirre; ’ Cotgrave.=Lat. commotionem, acc. of commotio, = 
commotion. Lat. com-, for cum, with; and motio, motion. See 
Motion, 


IMMUNE, to converse, talk together. (F.,=L.)_M.E. commen. 
« With suche hers liketh to comuney’"Gowen CLA. 1 643 elie sae 
Also conmmunien; spelt communy, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 103.0. F. 
‘communier, to communicate. Lat. communicare, to communicate, pp. 
communicatut.= Lat. communis, common, See Common. Der. 
From the Lat. communicare we also have communicate, a doublet of 
‘commune ; communicant (pres. part. form) ; commumical-ive, communi- 
cat-ive-ness, communicat-ion, communicat-or-y, communica-ble, communi 


COMMUTE, to exchange. (L.)_In Bp. Taylor, Liberty of Pro- 
phesying, s,19 (8.) | The εἰ. commatarion is in Strype's 
no. 3 (KR) ‘adj. 

‘Governour, 


Mutable. Der. commut-able, 
muteat-ive, commut-atrive-ly. 
COMPACT (1), fastened or put together, close, firm. (F.,—L.) 
“Compacte, as I mought say, of the pure meale or floure;’ Sir T. 
Elyot, The Governour, Ὁ. i. c. 14.5.0. F. compacte, ‘ compacted, well 
set, knit, trust [trussed], pight, or joined together ;' Cotgrave.= Lat: 
compactus, well set, joined together, pp. of compingere, to join or put 
together. Lat. com-, for eum, with; and pangere, to fasten, plant, 
set, fix, pp = af PAK, to seize, bind, grasp; whence E 
fang. ἣν ‘Der. compact, verb; compactly, compact-ed-ly, 
Compactaets,compacted-nes, compact-nes; and see below. 
COMPACT (2), a in, agreement. (L.) In Shak. gen. ac- 
cented compact, As You Like It, v. 4. 5.—Lat. compactum, an agrees 
ment. Lat. compactus, pp. of compacisci, to agree with. Lat. com-, 
for cum, with; and pacisci, to covenant, make a bargain; formed 


from an old verb pac-re, with inceptive suffix -sci.<4/ PAK, to 
seize, pind, resp 3 See above, See Pact, and Fang. 
COMPANY, an assembly, crew, (πὸ 


panion-shi δ. mponiorable, companion-abl-y, companion-less. 

Co: to set things together, in order to examine their 
ints of likeness or difference. (F=L.) In Shak. K. Jonni. το. 

[ite sb. comparison is in auch earlier use ; see Chaucer, C.T. Group 


666, 817 (Clerk's Tale) ] =F. ¢ comparer 5 Cotgrave.< Lat come 
Parare, pp. com; to just, set together.= Lat. com, for 
com i al parart, to’ prepare. See Bropare, Barada Der 
com comparat-ive, comparatively ; also compar-isos, from Ἐν 
comparaison (Cotgrave), which from Lat. comparationem, acc. of come 
paratio, a ing, a comparing. 

COMP. ', & separate division of an enclosed space. 
(δ. πὶ ‘In the midst was placed a large compartment ;? Carew, 
A Masque at Whitehall, an. 163, (R= compardinent,"a comparte- 
ment, ... a parti οἱ. Formed, by help of suffix -ment, from 
F. compartir, ‘ to divide, part, or put into equall peeces ;* Cotgrave. 
= Low Lat. compartire, to divide, partition; Ducange.=Lat. com-, 


π᾿ 


COMPASS. 


Yor eum, with, together; and partire, to divide, part, share.= 
parti-. crude form of pars, a part. See Part. pr 
COMPASS, a circuit, circle, limit, range. (F,-L.) ΜΕ. 
compas, cumpas, of which a common meaning was ‘a circle.” ‘As 
the point in a'compas’=like the centre within a circle; Gower, 
C.A. ii. 92. ‘In manere of compas’=like a circle; Chaucer, 
Kn. Tale, 1031.=F. compas, ‘a compass, a circle, a round; also, a 
Pair of compasses ;’ Cotgrave.=Low Lat. compassus, a circle, circuit ; 
cf. Low Lat. compassare, to encompass, fo measure a circumference. 
= Lat. com-, for cum, together ; and passus, a pace, step, or in late Lat. 
ἃ passage, way, pass, route: whence the sb. compassus, a ronte that 
comes together, or joins itself, a circuit. See Pace, Pass. Der. 
compass, verb, Gower, C. A. i. 1733 (a pair of) compasses, an instru- 


ment for drawing circles, 
> pity, mercy. (Fx=L.) _M.E. compassioun, 
659(Man of Law's Tale).=0.F. compassion; which 
“compassion, pity, mercie.'= Lat. compassi- 


Wert pati 
COMPATIBLE (followed 

suitable with or to. (FL) 
t, bat compatible;’ Sir T. More, 

fasibe, “compatible, concurrable ; which can abide, or agree togethers 
Cotgrave. -- Low Lat. compatibilis, used of a benefice which could be 
‘together with another.= Lat. compati-, base of compatiri, to suffer 

or endure together with ; with passive suffix -bilis. = Lat. com-, for cm, 
ith; and patiri, to suffer. See above. Der. com: 


WITH), that can bear with, 
‘ormerly used without with; ‘not 
orks, p. 485 d.=F. com. 


understood. = Lat. pairi-, crude form of pater, father. 
and Father. @ The Low Lat. patriota, -patriotus, are in imitation 
of the Gk, σατρεύτη, α fellow-countryman from Gk. πατήρ, father 


a fellow, equal, associate. (F.,=L.) M.E. comper. 
“His frend and his comper ;’ Chaucer, C. T. prol. 670 (or 672).— 
Ὁ. Ε΄ comper, a word not found, but probably in use as an equiva- 
lent of the Lat. compar ; the O. F. per, also spelt paror pair (whence 
E. peer) is very common. =Lat. compar, equal ; also, an equal, a com- 
adel Lat, one for eum, together with ; and far, a0 equal, a peer. 

τ. ᾿ς. compere, & ροξϑὶ! er, is quite a dif- 
ferent word ; it stands for Tat com, soe Ee hers 


not clear, though given by Fick, i.671. Some 
SPAR, to tremble; cf. Skt. sphur, sphar, to 
tremble, struggle forth. Der. compell-able; also compuls-ion, com- 
prulvive, compuls-ively, compuleor-y, compuls-or-i-ly, all from the Lat. 
ss. 
"EoMPENDIOUS, brief, abbreviated. (L.) Ιπ Sir T. Elyot, 
‘The Governonr, Ὁ. ii. c. 2, last section (R.) The adv. compendiously 
is in the Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 2346.—Lat. compendiosus, reduced 
to a small compass, compendious. = Lat. compendi-vm, an abbrevia- 
ὅσο, abridgement ; with suffix -osus ; the lit, sense of compendium is 
ἃ mving, sparing from expense.—Lat, com-, for cum, with ; and pen- 
dere, to weigh, to esteem of value. See Pension. Der. compendi- 
ously. The Lat. com ium is also in use in English, 
COMPENSATE, to reward, requite suitably. (L.) ‘Who are 
apt... to think no truth can compensate the hazard of alterations ;” 
iMingfleet, vol. ii. sermon 1 (R.) Compensation is in Shak. Temp. iv. 
1a 'M.E. form was compensén, used by Gower, C. A. i. 365; 
now obsolete: borrowed from F. compenser, from Lat. compensare.}= 
Lat, compensatus, pp. of compensare, to reckon or weigh one thing 
against another.— Lat. com-, for cum, together with ; and pensare, to 
weigh, frequentative form of pendere, to weigh, pp. pensus. See 
Pension. Der. com; ion, compens-at-or-y. 
COMPETENT, fit, suitable, sufficient. (F,-L.) In Shak. 
i he competency, Cor. 
sufficient, able, full, convenient ;” 
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for eum, with; and petere, to fly to, seek.=4f PAT, to fly; see below. 
Der. competent-ly, competence, competenc-y. 
Co! YR, one who competes with another, a rival. (L.) 
In Shak. Two Gent. ii. 6. 35. [Competition occurs in’ Bacon, Hist. 
of Henry VII, ed. Lumby, p. 8, 1.23. The verb to compete came into 
‘use very late, and was suggested by these two sbs.]=Lat. competitor, 
ἃ fellow-candidate for an office. Lat. com-, for cum, together with ; 
and petitor, a candidate.Lat. petit-us, pp. of petere, to fall, fly to- 
wards, seek; with suffix -or of the agent.<4/ PAT, to fly, fall; cf. 
Skt. pa, to fly, Gk. πέτομαι, I fly; and see r, Pen. Der. 
From the same source, competit-ive, competit-ion; also the verb to 
compete ας already observed; and see competent. 
COMPILE, to get together, collect, compose. (F.,=L.) 
finde in a bok compiled ;’ Gower, C. A. iii. 48.<0.F. compiler, of 
which Cotgrave gives the pp. compilé, which he explains by ‘ compiled, 
heaped together ;’ but the word is quite distinct from pile. Lat. 
compilare, pp. compilatus, to plunder, pillage, rob; so that the word 
had at first a sinister meaning. Lat. com-, for eum, with ; and pilare, 
to plunder, rob. [Not the same word as pllare, τὸ deprive of hair.) 
Der. compil-er; also compilation, from F, compilation, which from Lai. 


“Com Cpe ing. (L.)  Complacence is 

leasing. lacence is 
in Milton, P. L. iii. 2763 viii. 4 Bee es not stem το be 
older than the time of Burke, and was, perhaps, suggested by the 
older F. form complaisant.= Lat. complacent-, stem of complacens, pres, 


3 lit. 
33- 


tgrave. Pres. pt. of verb com- 
lease. Complaisant is a doublet 


“The complement of the sentence following ;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 
954 b.=Lat. complementum, that which serves to complete. Formed 
with suffix -mentum from the verb complere, to complete. See 
Complete. Der. complement-al, used by Prynne, Sovereign Power 
of Parliaments, pt. i.; but in most old books it is another spelling of 
complimental ; see Shak. Troil. iii. 1. 42. 4“ Complement is a doublet 
of (Ital.) compliment; the distinction in spelling is of late date. See 
complement in Schmidt, Shak, Lexicon. :pliment. 
COMPLETE, fect, full, accomplished. (L.) The verb is 
formed from the adj 


LF. complice, “a complice, confederate, companion in a lewd action; 


et are they 
ra Compt to plait togethe 

PP. of complicare, to. plait together, 

Fimples, complex. See Complex. 

“Come: 

IMPLICITY, the state of being an accomplice. (F.,—L.) 
“Complicity, a. consenting or partnership in evil;’ Blount's Glosso- 
graphia, ed.1674. [Not much used formerly; but complice, i.e. accom~ 
plice, was common, though now disused; see Shak. Rich. 11, ii. 
165.]=F. complicité, ‘a conspiracy, a bad confederacy;’ Cotgrave. 


ilton has complicated, P. 
entangle. = Lat. complic-, stem of 


X. §23.—-Lat. complicatus, 


‘Der. complic-at-ion; and see 
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Cot 
complex. (2) an accomplice. See 
MPLIMENT, 


mp) 
we ’, compliance, courtesy. (F.,—Ital.,—L.) Often 
Ἢ 


complement in old edd.; see Shak. Merry Wives, iv. 2.5; Tw. 

1. 110 (where the First Folio has complement in both places). 

=F. compliment, introduced in the 16th cent. from Ital. (Brachet).— 

Ital. complimento, compliment, civility. Formed, by help of the suffix 

mento, from the verb compli-re, to at ‘up, fulfil, suit. Lat. complere; 

to fill up, complete. See Complete. δ᾽ Complement is the Lat. 

spelling ‘of the same word. Der. compliment, verb ; compliment-ar-y. 
liment is also a doublet of compliance ; see ΡῚ 

COMPLINE, the last church-service of the day. (F,=L, 
MLE. complia, Chaucer, C.T. 4169. Complin is an adj. form (ci. 
gold-en from gold), and stands for complin sone. ‘The phr. complen 
song is in Douglas's tr. of Virgil Jamieson 1). The sb. is complie, or 
cumplie, Ancren Riwle, p. 24.0. F. complie (mod. F. complies, which 
μι the plural of complia).= Low Lat. completa, compline ; the fem. of 

complete. See Complete. 

"30 AY, to yield, assent, agree, accord. (Ital,—=L.) In Shak. 
to comply with is to be courteous or formal ; ii. 2. 3905 ν. 2. 
195. Cf. Oth. δ 264. Milton has comply, Sams, Agon. 1408: 

compliant, P. 323 compliance, Ῥ. L. viii. 603. [The word 
is closely Somnetted with compliment, and may even have been formed 
by striking off the suffix of that word. th ‘has no doubt been often 
confused with ply and pliant, but is of quite different origin. It isnot 
of French, but of abe |= Ital. complire, to fill up, to falfil, 
to suit; also ‘to use comy its, ceremonies, or kind offices and 
offers ;” Florio. Cf Span. complir, to fulfil, satisfy, execute.—Lat. 
complere, to fill up, complete. See Complete. 68" Thus comply 
is really a doublet of complete. ‘Der. compli-ant, compli-ance. 

COMPONENT, composing. (L.) “Sometimes used as ἃ sb. 
but generally as an adjective, with the sb. part. * The components of | ca 
judgments ;" Digby, Of Man’s Soul, 10 (A.D. 1645).— Lat. comp 
‘neat-, stem of componens, pres. part. of componere, to compose. 
Compound. 


COMPOBT, to agree, suit, behave. (F<L.) “ Comports not 
with what is infinite; Daniel, A Defence of Rhyme, ed. 1603 (R.) 
Spenser has comportance, i.e. behaviour, F.Q. ii. 1. 29.—F. comporter, 
“to endure, beare, suffer;’ Cotgrave. He also gives ‘ se comporter, to 
carry, bear, behave, maintaine or sustaine himselfe.’= Low Lat. com- 

fare, to behave ; Lat. comportare, to carry or bring to together. = 
t. com-, for cum, with ; and portare, to carry. ort. 

COMPOBE, to compound, make up, arrange, soothe. (F. 
In Shak. Temp. iii. 1.9; and somewhatearlier.  [Cf. M. E. com 
to compose ; Chaucer's tr. of Boethius, ed. Mortis, pp. 8 87, 9; 
composer, ‘to compound, make, frame, dispose, order, di, igest Ce 
grave. Ἐς, com-, from Lat. com, for cum, with; and poser, to place, 
pose, See Pose, β. Not derived directly from Lat, componere, though 
used in the same sense, but from Lat. com- and pausare, which is 
from the same. root as , itself a compound word, being put for 
poe “ee Base, epooe, Bile [. Low Lat. repausare, to 
Der. compos-er, i sentra compos-ed-ness, corn- 
SION mle ty oo 
᾿ ‘an agreement.» compos . Feel) 
ie Chaucer, Prol. 848 (ed. Morris) δες 


COMPLIMENT. 


forward and by composici 
(ed. T; iri =F. composition, ‘a composition, making, framing, 
&e.; ve.— Lat. compositionem, acc. of compositio, a putting to- 
Biel it. compatns, PP. of componer, to put together, com 


“ Compostes and conftes" = condiments tnd comfte’ Babess ‘Boke 
ed, Fumnivall, p, 121, 1 75. Shak. has compost, Hamlet, iil. 4. 1515 
and composture, Timon, ἵν. 3. 444.—0. F. composte, ‘a condiment, of 


composition, . . . also pickle ;" Cot. = Ital. composta, a mixture, com- 

pound, conserve; fem. of pp. composto, composed, mixed.—Lat. 

compositus, mixed, > BP of componere, to compose. See Compound. 
Thus compost is a doublet of composite; see above. 

OMFOUND, to compose, mix, settle. (L.) The d is merely 

E. componen, compounen ; componeth is in Gower, C. A. 

90. Chaucer has compounen, tr. of Boethius, ed. Morris, 

Pp. 87, 93. Lat. componere, to compose. Lat. com-, for ewm, together; 

and , to put, lay, a contraction of po-sinere, lit. ‘to set behind.’ 

See Der. com [, sh, ; and see com 
COME , to seize, grasp. (L.) Μ. Ε. comy 


Chaucer, C.T. 10537. Lat, comprehendere, to grasp. Lat. com, for | of 
B. Prekendere i 


cum, with ; and prehendere, to seize. 
of Lat. pra, beforehand, and hendere, to seize, 
cognate with Gk. χανδάνειν and with E. get. 
peat comprehensively comprehensive net, α com, 
ibl-y, comprehens-ibleness, comprehens-ibil-i-ty, comprehension 
from comprekensus, pp. of comprehendere, Doublet, comprise, 


pounded 


a 
= Lat.. τ ify 1) interwoven, 
graven Lat compton, acc, of campes signifying (1) interwov 


CONCEAL. 


COMPRESS, to press together. (L.) Used by Ralegh, Hist. of 
the World, b. ie. 2.8. τ ‘Not in Shak. [Probably formed by 
prefixing com- (F.com-, Lat. com- for cum, with), to the verb to press. 
Similarly were formed commingle, commix. There is το Ο. F. com- 
presser, but the sb. compress in the sense of ‘bandage’ is French. 
Cotgrave gives : ‘ Compresse, a boulster, pillow, or fold of linen, to 

ind up, or lay on, a wound.’ Or the word may have been taken 

from the Latin,.]= Lat. compressare, to oppress ; Tertullian.» Lat. 
ne for eum, with ; and presare to press; which from resus 
of premere, to press. See Press. Der. Der. compress, sb. ; compress-it 


Gr ernie aah 1» COM 
MPRISE, to com ry “The substaunce of 
the holy sentence is herein comprised ; " Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, 
bic. 13.—0.F. (and mod. F.) compris, ‘comprins, y 
ives the form compris as well as comprins; but Cotgrave only gives 
ἕν latter, which he explains by ‘comprised, comprehended.” Com- 
pris is the shorter form of comprins, and used as the pp. of F. com- 
prendre, to comprehend. = Lat. comprehendere, to compsebend. Thus 
‘comprise is a doublet of comprakend, q.v. Dor. compris-al. 
COMPROMIBE « settement by concessions (F,—L.) | Shak. 
and verb; Merry Wives, i. 1. 33; Merch. i. 3. 79.-- Ἐς 
be ath ἃ com; mutual ‘of adversaries to refer 
their differences unto arbitrement;” Properly pp. of F..compro- 
mettre, ‘to compromit, or put unto compromise ;* Cote Lat. com compro. 
mittere, to make a mutual promise.= Lat. comes ἢ for cum, together ; 
and promittere, to promise, See ‘Der. compromise, verb 
(formerly to compronsit). 
COMPULSION, COMPULSIVE ; see Compel. 
COMPUNCTION, remorse. (F.,=L.)' * Have ye compunceioun;” 
Wyclif, Ps. iv. 53 where the Vulgate version has compunginini.m 
O.F. compunction, *compunction, remorse;’ Cotgrave.=Low Lat. 
mpunctionem, acc. of compynctio; not recorded in Ducange, but 
regularly formed.—Lat. compunctus, pp. of compungi, to feel remorse, 
ass, of compiny far, 0 τῆς τ, ξέρε. τ ας, com, form, with and 
banger, 10 er. 
Wal POH io cleat reckon, (L.) nT. Browne has com 
puters, Vul vic. 4.§43 compatists, id. b.vi. c.8.§17; com 
‘putable, id. Ὁ. iv. ς. 14. Ὁ 15. Shak. has computation, Com. πον, ἢ 2 
4: Milton, compute, P. 1. “ie 580, = Lat. computare, to compute. = Lat. 
cont, for cum, t and putare, to think, settle, adjust. β. The 
primary notion οἱ ‘putare was to make clean, ‘then to bring to clean- 
ness, to make clear, and according to a genuinely Roman con tion. 
to reckon, to ‘hink (cp. I reckon, a favourite expression wit 
Americans 7 Cartes, i. 349.—/ PU, to vary: Ὡς 
<A 
let, i. 


E, 
[Rather ‘introduced in fm 
ἌΝ the F. camerade was only 
signify ‘a chamberfull, com 
in, one chamber, tent, [or] cabin” F. camerade was also 
taken from the Spanish ; see Brachet. Beales the spelling camrado 
occurs in Marmyon’s Fine Companion, 1633; see Nares's Glossary, 
ed. Halliwell and Wright. }—Span. ‘camarada, a company, society; also, 
ἃ partner, comrade ; camaradas de navio, ship-mates.=Span. camara, 
achamber, cabin.= Lat. camara, camera, a chamber. See Chamber. 
COW (1), to enquire into, observe closely. (E.) Μ. E. cunnien, to 
test, examine. Of Jesus on the cross, when the vinegar was offered 
to him, it is sai smeihte and cunnede therof’ = he took a smack 
of it and tasted it, i.e. to see what it was like.=A.S. cunnian, to test, 
try, examine into} Grein,i.171. β. Α secondary verb, formed from 


A.S. cunnan, to know; it it signifies accordingly ‘to try to know; 
and may be regarded as the desiderative of to kmow. ‘See a 
Can. Der. ale-conner, ale-tester (obsolete). 


COW (2), used in. the, page pro and con short for Lat. contra, 
against; fro meaning ‘for;’ so that the phr. means ‘for and 


*GON-, a very common prefix; put for com-, a form of Lat. cum, 
with. The form con- is used when the following letter is c, ὦ, g.j. 
π, Φ, 4 6 orv; and sometimes before f. Before ὃ, f, m, p, the the’ bran 
is com-; before J, col-; before r, cor-. Com-. 

CONCATENATE, to link together. (L.) An unusual word; 
concatenation is in Bp. Beveridge’s Sermons, vol.i. ser. 38. _* Seek the 
consonancy and concatenation of truth ;’ Ben Jonson, Discoveries 
section headed Notse domini Sti. Albani, &c.— Lat. concatenatus, 
concatenare, to chain together, connect.= Lat. con-, for ewm, to- 
gether ; and catenare, to chain. Lat. catea, a chain.” See Chain. 
Der. coneatenat-ion 

CONCAVE, hollow, arched. (L.) Shak. Jol. Ces. i. 1. 52.— 
Lat. concauus, hollow. : ors con-, for cum, with; and casus, hollow. 
See Cave. Der. concav-i 

CONCEAL, to hide, "Fsguise, (L.) ΜΕ. concelen, Gower, 


| 


CONCEDE. CONCUR. 127 


με A i. 2827 Tat. concslare, to conceal. = Lat. con-, for eum, together, | CONCILIATE, to win over. (L.) ‘To conciliate amitie;’ 
and calare, to hide.= 4/ KAL, to hide, whence also occult, | Joye, ition of Daniel, c. 11.—Lat. conciliarss, pp. of eonciliare, 
μονας ol-andestine; cognate with Teutonic 4/ HAL, whence E. | to ilitate, bring together, unite. Lat. concilivm, an assembly, 
hell, hall, hole, hull, holster, δίς, Der. conceal-ment, conceal-able. union. See yer. conciliat-iom, conciliat-or, coneiliat-or-y, 
CONGEDE, to cede,’ grant, surrender. (L.) “Which is vot CONCISE, cot short, ‘bel Ἐξ L.) Used by Drayton, Moses 
conceded ;? Sir T. Browne, Vuig. Errors, bk. i.c. 4. §6.—Lat. concedere, | his Birth and Miracles, b. ii. ‘The concise stile ;* Ben Jouson, Dis- 
BR. conansens, to retire, yield, grant.—Lat. con-, for eum, together, | coveries; sect. headed De Stylo: Tacitus. Perhaps taken directly 
ly; and cedere, to cede, grant. See Cede. Der. concession, from Latin. F. consis, m. concise, £ scone, bricle, short, succinct, 
concess-¢ve, concess-or-y ; from Lat. pp. concessus. compend spendious ;᾿ Cotgrave.= Lat. concisus, brief; pp. of concidere, to 
CONCEIT, a conception, idea notion, vanity. (Ε.. 1). ME. jeces, cut down, cut short, abridge. = Lat. cow-, for cum, with; 
conceipt, conceit, conseit, comseyt. * Allas, conseytes stronge!’ Chaucer, tnd andes τὸ ont ied to Lat. soindere, to cleave, and to Ε΄ shed’; 
‘Troil. and Cres. iii. 755 (or 804). Gower has conceipt, C. A. i. 7.— | see Curtius, i, 306; cf ick i, 185, who admits the connection with 
Ὁ. F. concept, conceipt, conceit, pp. of concevoir, to conceive. [I have E sed, Dat not with Lat. sindere. See Shed. Der. concisely, com 
not references for these forms, but they must have existed; cf. E. | césemess; also concir-ion (Philipp. il. 8), from Lat. concise, a cutting 
deci, recipe |=Lat. conepeus, pp. of conepers, to conceive See | to pit ἔς ἢ 
Conceive. “Der. conceit-ed, conceit-ed-ly, conceit-ed-ness, Doublet, IONCLAVE, an hy ey, eP of cardinals, (F.=L.) In 
“Conca a A. i, 254.5 F. conclave, " oon 
CRIVE, to be pregnant, take in, think (Fy=L) ΟΜ ME Cine, Sioeet ac Corian conclave, ἃ room, chamber ; 
concsinen, concewen ; with for v. ‘This concewes Lat, the place of assembly Gt Ge cardinats or ihe assembly ἐμεῖς, 
sootains] alle the gode that man sch sehuld aske of God; Wyel Wyelifts Or eked sp place = Lat eo for com, ogee and claws, a 


‘Works, ed. Amnold, iii. 442.-- Ὁ. F. concever, concevoir, to conceive. 

Lat. concipers, to conceive, pp. concepts. = Lat. At. con for σα, together, ONCLUDE, to end, decide, infer, (L) | * And shorty to som 

holly ad capers 10 tbe, τοῖα. ὅς Capable, Capacious. | chuden al his wo;’ Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 1360. Lat. concludere, Pp. con 
Der. concerv-olle, conceiv-abl-y, conceiable-mess ; concepi-iom, 4. V-i uate, τὸ sta ep, cows end Lat. con-, for cum, together; and 


elaudere, to shut. See Clause. Der. conclweton, conclusive, con 
“a Operon, the act of conceiving; a notion. (F.,—L.) | olusivedy, concluaiveness ; from pp. conclusus. 
ΜῈ coupon; Calsor Mundi, 219.=F. conception. Lat. coricepe- | CONCOCT, to digest, ᾿ *Natarall heate 
fev sce of Ἢ conto, = Lat: concepts, pp. of conciper, to conceive doy! 
ΟΝ ΟΝ ΦΕΣΝ to tend ας bring toa centre, (5.5) ‘Two com, for eum, with ; and apis torso. otek. Der. con 
natures . . . have been concentrad into one hypostasis;’ Bp. Taylor, | coct-ion, in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iv. c. 1. § 1. 
vol. ii, ser. (R.) Chaucer has concentrik; On the Astrolabe, ἢ) CONCOMITANT, accompan; (F,-L) | ‘Without any 
37. 3343 i 16.5. Coneenire is now supplanted by the later (Latin) concomitant degree of duty or obsdicnce Hi 

form concentrate. =F. concentrer, ‘to joine in one center ;' Cot.=F. ® Formed as if from ἃ F. verb concomiter, whi 
me Lat. con, for cum, together); and centre, a centre. See the existence of the F. sb. cancomitance ( ve), 
Cuntre, 5. Der. rencontre, oneeirate (8 coined word), concentrate Hom the Low Lat. concomitansia, a train, vaite, cortege. PP. 

‘concomitatus, accompanied, occurs in Plantus.= Lat. eon-, for cum, to- 

“CONCERN, to regard, bel (F,=L) ‘Sach points as | gether; and comisari, to accompany.—Lat. comi’-, stem of comes, ἃ 
concerne our wealth ; Fe Works pa cfonseraer, “to com | Companion. See Count (1). Der. concomitantly; hence also com 
cerne, touch, import, appertaine, or belong to ;’ Cotgrave.= Lat. can- | comitance (see above), and concomitanc-y. 
carneve, to τοῖα, mingle, in late Lat. to belong to, regard; Ducange. }ORD, ED, amily, anion, ant of bert, (δ. τ) ‘Concorde, 
Lat. con, for ewm, together; and cernere, to separate, sift, decree, ’s' French Dictionary, 1530. (The M.E. verb 
observe. Lat. cernere is cognate with Gk. κρίνειν, to separate, de- ue, Poin is earlier ; vee Chaucer, Troil. and Cres. iii. 1703, 
cide, Skt, arf, to pour out, scatter, &c.=4/SKAR, to separate; | ed. Morris (cording, τὰ Tyrmhit) 1 =F, concorde. Lat. concordia. 
whence also E. riddle, a sieve, E. shill, and E. sheer, See +) | = Lat. concord-, stem of coneors, concordant, agrecing το Lat; sow, for 
Skil. See Cartins, i. 191. ‘Der. concern-ed, concern-ed-ly, concern- Sym, together; and cord, stem of cor, the heart. See Cordial, and 


CONCERT, to plan with others, arrange. (F.,—Ital,-L.) | CONCORDANT, agreeing. (F,—L.) ‘ Concordant discords ;* 
[Often ognfuoed in old writers with consort, a word of different Mirror for Magistrates, P. $56.— rier i Bret Pe of concordars 
origin penser: ‘For all that is to li ‘as | to = Lat. to agree. —Lat. stem of concors, 
there consorted in one harmonee ;᾿ ars See Consort] “Sit Sce above. Der. concord-ant-ly, concord-axce. 
᾿ affair ? SONGORDAT, aconvention. (F.,<Ital.,<L.) Borrowed from 
eterna. 172 ¢ cad). concern 0 consrk ot agree together an accord, agreement, conoordancy, act of agreement;" 
Cotgrve.~ Ital. concertare, to concert, contrive, adjust; cf comer, rosie "soncordate, ἃ convention, esp. between the ‘pope and 
concert, agreement, intelligence. β. Formed to all if | French kings; pp. of concordare, to agree. = Lat. concordars, to agree. 
from Lat. concertare, to dispute, contend, α word of almost imo oppo: See above. 
cites (ater CONCOURSE, an anembly. (F,-L) ‘Great concourse of 
con) really stands for +. We find, find, accordingly, Com | peoples" Fabyaz, Chron. vol. i. ς. 182.-- Ἐ, concours (omitted in 
‘and * Consartion, coupling interiacings ring? | see pero δ ora togelier "See Gonos, nm 
‘ a joining, coupling, int interming! courses, pp. of coneurrere, to ran t ν 
᾿ς foie ay te ΕΙ CONCRETE, formed into one mas; used in opposition to ab- 
just ; comerto, concert, harmony, union, also a8 pp joined together, | stract. (L.) ‘Concrete or gathered into humenr superfluous ;” Sir 
‘interwoven. In Spanish, the is also miswritten with c¢, as in | T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, Ὁ. iv. c. a. Lat. epneretus, grown together, 
eoncertar, to concert, regulate, ‘jones, aco, suit one another; | compacted, thick, dense; pp. of concrescere, to grow together. = Lat. 
concertarm, to deck, dress oneself; ail seanings tery differnt fom con-, for cum, together; and erescere, to grow. See Crescent, 


Der. 
Ὁ. The original is, accordingly, the Lat. pp. consertus, joined CONCUBINE, 2 paramour. =L.) M.E. eoncatine, Rob. 
from conserere, to join ti to come to close Guarters, to com- | of Glouc. p. 27... 0. F. (and mod. F. ") concubine. Lat. concubina, ἃ 
Pose, connect. Lat. con-, for cum, together; and serere, to join to- | concubine. = Lat. cow, for ewm, together; and cxbare, to lie. CE Lat. 
<cumbere (perf. -eubui), to bend, in the comp. incumbere, concumbere ; 
Gk. αὐστεν. to to bend forward, «upée, bent; perhaps connected with 


ow - 
Colne lust, desire. (F. 
CONCH, 0 ‘a marine shel (.-Gk) iscence, Gore σὰ C.A. iil, 267, 285. 
which fram the comchs he drew;’ Di iscentia, desire; Tertullian. = Lat. concwpiscere, to long after incepti 
Lat, concka, a shell. =Gk. pe (uo eo a cockle-shell. | form of concupere, to long after.= Lat. con-, for cum, with, wholly ; 
Cock and ears, to desire, See, Cupid. Der.’ conenpscen, from Lat. 
, stem of pres. 


4 


‘Lat. 
ie eS gathers and carrere, to run, See Current, Der. con 


128 CONCUSSION. 


current, concurrently, concurr-ence (F. concurrence), from concurrent, 
em of soncurrons, pres, pat. of conarrere: also concurs, 
ConcussI6! jolent shock. (Fy=L.) ‘Their mutual 


concussion ;* 


[9 gether: ‘quatere, to shake. The form of the root is SKUT ; ὡς 
eae i, 818; and cf. G. schiuteln, to shake. Der. concuss-ive, from 


πεν to pronounce to ὃς guilty. (L.) ‘Ye shulden neuer 
han condempnyd innocentis ;? Wyelit Matt cai. 7; where the Vulgate 
has ‘nunquam condemnassetis innocentes.’= Lat. condemnare, to con- 
demn.= Lat. con-, for cum, with, wholly ; and damnare, to condemn, 
damn. See Damn. Der. condem-able; also condemnat-ion, con- 
demnat-or-y, from Lat. pp. condemaatus. 

CONDENSE, to made dense, compress. (L.,=F.) 866 Milton, 
P. L. i. 429, vi. 353, ix. 636.—F. condenser, ‘to thicken, or make 
thick ; ἐλζαξανς at o Parr: to make thick, 
press τι τὸ Lat, con, for cum, to} and densare, to thicken. 
= Lat. densus, dense, thick, See Dense. Der. Con 
dens-at-ion, condens-at-ive. 

CONDESCEND, to lower oneself, deign. (F,.<L.) ΜΕ. 
etadescenden; Chaucer, C.T. τοῆλι. = F. condescendre, ‘ to cond 
~vouchsafe, yield, grant unto ;᾿ Cotgrave.= Low Lat. condescendere, to 
grants, Ducan Ducange.— Lat. con-, for eum, together; and descendere, to 

‘Der. condescend-ing, condescension, Milton, 
PLL. viii. = 649 (Low Lat. condescensio, indulgence, condescension, from 
Lat. con- and descensio, a descent). 

CONDIGN, well merited. (FL) _*With a condygne [worthy] 
pryce;’ Fabyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 200.—0. F, condigne, * condigne, 
wells worthy;" Ὁ Cot.=Lat. condi. well worthy. Lat con-, for cum, 


rith, ver thy. See Dignit 
Ὦ CONDIMENT seasoning sacs i 


Der. condigndy. 
*Rather for candiment 
than any substantial nutriment ;? Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 


with fix ~mentum from the verb condire, to season, spice. Origin 


“OONDITION, « state, rank, proposal. (F,=L.) ΜΕ. com 
dicion condivion: in rather early use, See Hampole, Pricke 

43; Chaucer, C. T. 1433.— F. condition, O. F. 
Lat, conditionem, acc. of conditio, = covenant, agreement, condition. 
B. The usual reference of this word to the Lat. condere, to pat toge- 


er is Ὁ the O. Lat. spelling is condicio, from con-, for cvm, 
the base dio seen in indicare, to point out.— 4 DIK, 
touhew point out, whence many E. words, esp. token. See Token, 


Indicate. See Curtius, i. 165. Der. condition-ed, condition-al, com 


dition-al-ly, 

“CONDOLE, to lament, grieve with. (1.) ‘In doleful dittie to 
condole the same ;’ Mirror for Magistrates, p. 783. — Lat. condolere, to 
Bice with = Lat. con-, for eum, with; and dolere, to grieve. See 

1. ‘Der. condole-ment, condol-at-or-y (an ill-formed word). 

CONDONE, to forgive, pardon. (L.) _‘ Condone, or Condonate, 
to give willingly, to forgive or pardon ;’ Blount’s Glossographia, ed. 
1674.—Lat. condonare, to remit ; pp. condonatus.= Lat. con-, for cum, 
together, wbollys and donare, to give. See Der. 


“CONDOR, a large kind of vulture. (Span.,= Peruvian.) ‘Con- 
dor, ot Contur, in Peru in America, a strange and monstrous bird ;* 
Bailey's Dict. vol. ii. ed. 1731. He describes it at length.=Span. 
condor, corrupted from ‘Peruvian cutur. ‘Garcilasso enumerates 
fsmong the rapacious binds those called mtu, and corruptly by the 
Spanish candor ;’ and again; ‘many of the clusters of rocks [in 
Peru) . . are named after them Cuntur Kahua, Cuntur Palti, and 
Cuntur Huscana, for example—names which, in the language of 
the Incas, are said to signify the Condor’s Look-out, the Condor’s 
Roost, and the Condor's Nest ;” Engl. Cycl. art. Condor. 


CONDUCE, to lead ar tend to, ἐπέρα towards. (1.) “ΤῸ com 
duce (conduct] net) me to my ladies resence;” Wi ᾿ Wol “3 πος, VIII, 
sn, 1527; in State Papers (R.)= tolead to, draw to- 


᾿ = Lat. con-, for ὑπὸ * orethers ; , to lead. 
‘Duke. Der. conduc-ible, conduc-ibl-y, lmao conduc-ive-ly, 
conduciveness ; and see conduct, conduit, 
CONDUCT, escort, guidance, behaviour. (L.) Common in 
Shak. both as sb. and verb. The orig. sense is ‘escort;’ see Mer- 
chant of Ven. iv. τ. 148.=Low Lat. conductus, defence, protection, 
post escort, ἄς. ἐ Ducange.= Lat, conduct, pp. of condacere, to 
ing: together, collect, lead to, conduce. See Conduce. Der. 
conduct, verb; conduet-ible, conduct-ibil-i-ty, conduction, conduct-ive, 
conduct-or, conduct-r-ess, Doublet, conduit, 
CO: yacanal, watercoune, (ως Ὁ} ‘As water, whan 


©. 22. § 4.—Lat. condimentum, seasoning, sauce, spice. Formed | See 


‘Con- 


CONFISCATE. 


tne conduit broken is;? Chaucer, Leg. of Good Women, Thiste, 146; 


Ὁ. Ἐς, conduit, spelt conduict in Cotgrave, who explains it by ‘a con- 

it Low Lat. conductus, a defence, escort ; also, a canal, conduit; 

See Conduct. 

a solid pointed figure on a circular base. (F.4—L.=Gk.) 

PLL. iv. 776r=F. co a gone Cotgrave. = Lat. conus. 
π 


, © whet-stone. Lat. 


ick, i. 54. 
con-ic, conics, cono-id rot Gk. κωνο-, δα δεῖν form of κῶνοι, and eos, 
form); coni-fer-ous (from Lat. coni-, from conus, and ferre, to bear). 
CONEY ; see Cony. 
CONFABULATE, to talk together. (L,) ᾿ Confabulate, to tell 
tales, to commune or discourse together ἢ Blount’s Glossogray 
ed. 3674: lat. confabulatus, pp. of dep. verb confabulari, to tall 
fet for cum, together; and fabulari, to’ converse.— 
it. fie : iscourse, ἃ fable. See Fable. Der. confabulat-ion. 
ΟἿ᾽, to make up, esp. to make up into confections or 
swectmeats, (L.) ‘Had tasted death in poison strong confected;* 
Mirror for Ggerate, Ῥ. 858. Perhaps obsolete. Gower has con- 
fection, C. A. iii. 23; Chaucer has confecture, C.T. 12796.—Lat. con 
‘Yectus, pp. of conficere, to make up, put together, Cf. Low Lat. 
confecte, sweetmeats, comfits; Ducange.=Lat. con-, for eum, t 
ther; and facere, to make. See Fact. Der. confect, sb., confect 
ion, confection-er, confectrion-ery ; also comyfit, q. ¥. 
CONFEDERATE, | together; an associate. (L.) Orig. 
used as a pp. ‘ Were confederate to his distruction ;᾿ Sir T. Elyot, 
The Governonr, Ὁ. iii, c. 8.= Lat. confederatus, united by a covenant, 
. of confnderare.—Lat comm for evm, togethers and federare, 0 
Fegne. — Lat. feeder-, stem of foedus, a league. See Federal. Der. 
cofederate xe verb; confederat-ion, confederac-y. 

NFER, to bestow, consult. (F., Κα ‘In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 
126.=F. conferer, to conferre, commune, devise, or talke together;” 
Cotgrave.= Lat. conferre, to bring together, collect, bestow. — Lat. 
con-, for cum, together ; and ferre, to bring, cognate with E. bear. 


‘Der. conference, from F. conference, ‘a conference, a 
comparison ;” Cot. 
Οἱ to _sinowledge fully. (F,<L.) ΜῈ. confessen, 
P, Plowman, B. xi, 76.0. F. confeser, to canfess.—O. F. confer, 


Lat. confessus, confessed, pp. of confiteri, to confess.— Lat. 
con-, for cum, together, fully; and fate owledge. = Lat. stem 
fat-, an extension of Lat. base fa-, seen in fari, to . fama, fame. 
‘= BHA, to speak. See Fame. Der. confess-ed-ly, confession, 
confess-ion-al, confess-or. 

CONFIDE, to trust fally, rely. (L.) Shak. has confident, Merry 
Wives, ii. 1. 1943 confidence, Temp. i. 2. 97. Milton has confide, 
P.L. xi. 235.— Lat. confidere, to trust fly =Lat. con-, for eum, with, 
fully; and fidere, to trust. See Faith. Der. conden, from Lat. 
confident-, stem of confidens, pres. pt. ΩΣ Ὁ confidently, conf 
dence, canfident-ial, confident-ial-ly; also τα confilante, fom 

οὐ masc, confidante, fem. ‘a friend to whom one trusts;” Cot. 
ONFIGURATION, ‘an external shape, aspect. «. L.) 
“The configuration of parts;* Locke, Human Underst. Ὁ. ii. c. 31.— 
F. configuration, ‘a likenesse or resemblance of figures; Cotgrave.— 
Lat. configurationem, acc. of configuratio, a conformation ; Tertullian. 
= Lat. configuratus, pp. of configura, to fashion or put together. 
Lat, cons for cum, together; aes to fashion. = Lat. figura, a 
form, fi 
CON! 


δ 


ἴο [The 2b. cow 


ing or adjoining unto; upon.—= 
Lat com, for um, to See Final. 
Der. confine, sb. 5 

CO! to make frm, assure. (F. nL), ΜΕ. sonfermen, 
rarely confirmen ; see Rob. of Glouc. pp. 324, 446, 522, §34.— 0. F. 
confermer (mod, F. confirmer), to confirm.=Lat. confirmare, to 


st 


rengthen, pp. confirma = Lat. con-, for cum, eget, wholly; 
ani 


irmare, to make firm.«Lat. firmus, firm, See Firm. Der. 
irm-able, comfrmeat-ion, confirm-at-ive, confirm-at-or-J. 

ONFISC, to adjudge to be forfeit. (L)’ Orig. used 
as a pp. Merch. of Ven. iv. 1. 232.©Lat. confiscatus, pp. of com 
Fiscare, to lay by in a coffer or chest, to confiscate, transfer to the 
‘prince's privy purse.—Lat. con-, for cum, together; and fiscus, a 
wicker basket, 2 basket for money, a bag, purse, the imperial 
treasury. See Fiscal. Der. comfseation, comfecator; comfs-cator-7, 


CONFLAGRATION. 
CONFLAGRATION, 
ton has conflagrant, P.L. ‘xii. 5, i 
a combustion, or being further broke out into flames, a com 


Hammonds Wer iv. 593 (R.) (First ed. pub. 1674, 
sad τᾶ... Ἐ conflagration, ‘a conflagration, a generall burning ;* 
conflagrationem, acc. of conflagratio, ἃ great burning. 
oer ‘cowflagranaes Pe, of conflagrare, to consume by fire.= Lat. con-, 
for cum, pegether, w jolly ; and flagrare, to burn. it. 
CONFLICT, a fight, battle. (L.)' Peshaps from F. confit, 
*a conflict, skirmish Cotgrave, ‘Or immediately from Lat. “The 
sb. conflict’ seems to be older in English than the verb ; it occurs in 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, Ὁ. i.c. 1. Shak. has both sb. and vb. 
ELL iv. 3. 369; Lear, iii. 1. 11.—Lat. comflictus, a striking toge- 

ther, a fight; cf. Lat. conflictare, to strike together, afflict, vex. 
με νοὶ is the pp., and conflictare the frequentative, of confligere, to 

ce together, to fight. Lat. con-, for cum, together; and fligere, to 
ites a BHLAG! |, to strike ; whence also E. Wow. See. 


MLE. con- 
a conforme, fit with, 
ν to fashion 


a conformchl-y, canformat ion, δον σαν εν, 


conformity. 
CONFOUND, to pour together, confuse, destroy. (F.,=L.) 
MLE. confounden, Chaucer, Boethius, ed. Moris, p. 154. _Comfind 
occurs in the Cursor Mundi, 729,=0. F. (and mod. F.) confondre.= 
Lat. confundere, Pp. conf comput ‘to pour out together, to mingle, per- 
plex, overwhelm, confound.=Lat. con-, for cum, together; and 
fandere, to pour. Se Fuse, Deg. cof, HE, cof ws us 8 
Pe eedly, Thus κοῦρον, i pranicaly, iotleretvoe τ 
ly. Thus confound, is, για doable οἱ 

GONFRATERNITY, αὶ broiherhosd. L) In Hol- 
μῦν Platarch, pag, Golned by ματάκια cots (Lat oem, with) τὸ 
the sb. fratermiy, The form con/ratermias, «brotherhood, occurs in 


oreo to "sand face to face, of 
nol 


tare, to 


CONFUSE, CONFUSION ; see Sonfouna. 
CONFUTE, to prove to be false, disprove, refute. (F,<L:) In 
‘Shak. Meas. τ᾿ 100.—F. confuter, ‘to confute, convince, refell, dis- 
Prove ;’ Cotgrave. [Or perhaps borrowed immediately from Latin.] 
=Lat. confutare, to cool by mixing cold water with hot, to damp, 
ney ant refute, confute ; pp. confulatus.= Lat. con-, for eum, ἴο-. 
‘the stem fut-, seen in fais, a water-vessel, a vessel for 
g from; an extension of the base fw, seen in fu-di, 
. of funders to at ¥ GH, to pour. See ‘ace, 


atile. 
ἐ coc κάνε to dey depart, farewell. aah), ἕν Spelt 
congie in Fabyan’s (ΟἹ chron. 243; cong in. Spenser, F . 

fies the verb to congie, Shak. All τ Well, iv. 3. 100; 8 word in ἧς 
even in the 14th century; we find ‘to congey thee for euere,’ i.e. to 
Plowman, B. iii. 173.=F. congé, ‘leave, 
licence, . . discharge, dismission ;" Cotgrave. Ο. F. congie, cunge, 
cngiet (Burguy); equivalent to Provengal comjat.—Low Lat. comi- 
eeuz, leave, permission (8th century); ἃ corruption of Lat. commeatus, 
a travelling together, leave of absence, furlough (Brachet).=Lat. 
com-, for eum, together; and meatus, ἃ going, 8 course. = Lat. meatus, 
Pp. of meare, (0 G0, pass = 4f MI, to go; Fick, i. 725. See Per- 


*CONGEAL,, to _ eliify by cold. (F,<L.) ‘Lich unto slime 
which is congeled;’ Gower, C. A. iii, 96.=0. F. congeler, ‘to. con- 

τ᾿ Cotgrave.=Lat. congelare, pp. congelatus, to cause to freeze 

= Lat, δος, for cum, together ; and gelare, to freeze,= Lat. 
oe See Gelid. Der. congeal-able, congeal-ment ; also congel- 
ex Gower, C. Ai, 86, from Fcongelation (Cot), Lat. congelati. 
CONGENER, allied in kin or natare, (L.) Modem. Merely 
Lat. congener, of the same kin.= Lat. con-, for cum, with ; and gener-, 
tem of | kin. See Genus. 

OONGENTIAL, kindred, sympathetic. (L.) In Dryden's Dedi- 


CONJUGAL. 


® cation of [ανεσαὶ (Todd); and in Pope, Dunciad, i 
word, fixing Lat. com (for cum, with) to 
Ernialis, See Gontal” Der. congeniably, congenial τιν. 
SGONGENTTAT, cogustc, born with one (10), Modem: made 
by sulfixing αἱ to the now obsolete word congenite or congenit, of 
similar meaning, used by Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, bi. t 
and by Doyle, Works, ¥. 313 ( Richardson). Lat, congo, bor 
with. Lat con-, for eum, with; and geniru, born, pp. Of gignere, (0 

GAN, to lice, See Generate. 
In Shak. 2 Hea. IV, ii. 4. 266. 


2 seaeel. (L.) 
Lat, conger, a sea-eel. 4 Gk. the same. 
1.) Modem. Merely 

together. 


CONGERIES, a mass of particles. 

Latin congeri, ‘a heap. oat congerers, to heap up, 

a Lat. con-, for cum, together; and gerere, to carry, bring: see 
Gerund. See below. ” 

CONGESTION, accumulation. (L.) Shak. has the verb cone 
gest, Compl of of a Lover, 258. ‘By congestion of sind, earth, and 
such st Drayton, Polyolbion, Illustrations of s.9. Formed in 
imitation of F. sion from’ Lat. acc. congestionem, from con- 


gestio, a heaping together. — Lat. congestus, pp. of congérere, to bring 


Fond | CONGEO 168} 


up. See above. "Der, congestive 


Milton has con 


‘er cum, 
‘Der. con- 
+ similatly conglobue 


lobe, to conglobate. = Lat. con-, 
cage na be. 
from Lat. pp. can 
late, from Lat. ‘abut μα ὃς, dimin. of globus. 

CONGLO! red into a ball; to gather into a 
Dall. (L.) Orig. used as ἃ ones in Bacon's Nat. Hist. (R.)= Lat. 
conglomeratus, pp. of conglomerare, to wind into a ball or clew, to 
heap toget it. con-, for ewm, together ; and glomerare, to form 
into Pa bel. slate! glomer-, stem of 
allied to Lat. lobe. See . 

CONGLUTINA' PEN ATE to glue togethe 
pp., as in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, Ὁ. 
κε, pp. of congiutinare, to glue together 


Glue. 
Coucnar 
LLL. v.1. 


& 


SONGHSGATE, to gather tonether. ‘oy Sarat Shak, Merch, 
οἷν ven 3.50. Rich. quotes from the State Trials, shewing that 
congregated was used A.D. 1413,— Lat. congregatus, pp. of congregare, 


to assemble. = Lat. con-, for cum, together; and gregare, to collect in 
flocks.=Lat. greg-, stem of grex,a flock. See jus. Der. 
cong region, ‘al, ~al-ist, -al-ism. 

ΟΕ ΕΒ, a meeting together, assembly. (L.) “ Their con- 


s in the field great Jove withstands ;’ Dryden, tr. of Eneid, x. 
16.— Lat. congressus, a meeting together ; ‘also an attack, en- 
gagement in the field’ (as above).=Lat. congresins, pp. of congredi, 
to meet together.= Lat. con-, for cum, together; and gradi, to step, 
wall, = Lat. gradus, a step. See Grade. Der. congress-ive. 
GRUE, to agree, suit. (L.) In Shak. Hamlet, iv. 3. 66. 
Hence egret, apt; L.L. L. i. a. 143 v. 1..97.— Lat. congruere, to 
agree together, accord, suit, correspond ; pres. congruens (stem 
congruent), used 88 adj, δὲ το Lat. com, for μὰ together; and 
-gruere, a verb which only occurs in the comp. congruere and in- 
ruere, and of uncertain meaning and origin. Der. congru-ent, con- 
ΓΌΗΣ i 0 (M. ΜῈ, compre Gower, τ. A iii 1136) ; also con- 
it is, suitable), con; , con} ness, 
‘conte, CONT: 1 see 2 ΝΕ 
JHCTURE, 2 guess, idea. ΡΝ. In Chaucer, C.T. 
ser pal conjecture, ‘a conjecture, or ghesse;” Cotgrave.= Lat. con- 
iectura, ἃ guess. Lat. coniectura, fem, of coniecturus, fature of 
conicere (= conjicere), to cast or throw together.= Lat. con-, {0r cum, 
together; and iacere, to cast, throw. See Jet. Der. conjecture, 
verb; conjectural, conjectur-al-ly. 
CONJOLN, to join together, unite. (F.,<L.) M.E. conioignen;’ 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, ed. Morris, δ. ii. Ῥ 10,1. 2573,  (Coviine 
(conjoint) is in Gower, C. A. iii, 101, 127. ‘orice opener) 
haucer, On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, p. 41.]=O. Ε΄ conjoindre 
(Burguy); still in use,—Lat.coniungere, pp. coniunctus,to, join together, 
unite. Lat. con-, for eum, together; and iungere, to join. See Join. 
Dér. conjaint (pp. of conoindre), conjointly ; also conjunct, conjunet-ion,, 
junct-ive, conpunet-ivedy, conjunct-ure, from Lat. PP. coniunctus, 
CONJUGAL, relating to marriage. (F.,=L.) 
iv. 493. F. conjugal, ‘conjugall ;* re Si Lat. Dhiugutin rel: 
marriage (Tacitus); more usually coniugialis (Ovid). Lat. conagiim, 


of 


180 CONJUGATION. 


CONSOLIDATE. 


marriage.= Lat. coniugare, to unite, connect. Lat. com, for cum, to-? Sidney. ΑἹ ill-coined word, used as ἃ contraction of consciendw-adle ; 


gether; and Lat. iugare, to marry, connect.— Lat. ingem, a yok 
vu. 9 join, ‘See Join, Yoko. ‘Der. conjugally, conjugal 
CONJUGATION, the inflexion of a verb. (L.) | [The verb to 
conjugate is really a later formation from the sb. conjugation; it 
‘occurs in Howell’s French Grammar (Of a Verb) prefixed to Cot- 
grave's Dict. ed. 1660.] Conjugation is in Skelton’s Speke Parrot, 1. 
185. Formed, in imitation of F. words in -ion, from Lat. coniugatio, 
ἃ conjugation; used in its grammatical sense by Priscian. ‘The lit. 
sense is ‘a binding together.’ Lat. coniugatus, pp. of coniugare, to 
unite, connect. See above. Der. conjugate, vb. ; also conjugate as 
on, a , from pp. coniugatus, 
to implore solemnly. (F.,<L.) M.E. conjuren, 
P. Plowman, B. xv. 14.=F. conjurers* to conjure, adjure ; also, to 
conjure or exorcise a spirit;’ Cotgrave.=Lat. coninrare, to swear 
together, combine by oath; pp. coniuratus.— Lat. can-, for cum, to- 
gether ; and ivrare, to swear. See Jury. Der. conjur-or, conjur-er, 
conjurat-ion. gap The verb to cénjure, i.e. to juggle, is the same 
word, and refers to the invocation of spirits, Οὐ, " Whiles he madé 
" 2; King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1. 345. 
Cc NATE, bom with us. (L.) ‘Those connate principles bom 
with us into the world ;’ South, Sermons, vol. ii. ser. 10.— Lat. com- 


natus, a later spelling of cognatus, cognate. See Cognate. 
CONNATORAL, of the same nature with another. (L.) [πὶ 
Milton, P. L. x. 246, xi. 529. A coined word, made by prefixing 
Lat. con- (for cum, together with) to the E, word natural, from Lat. 
naturalis, natural.” Probably suggested by O. F. connaturel, ‘ conna- 
‘oral, natural to all alike ;' Cot,” See Mature, 


Not in early use. 
23) iv. 349. Older writers 
see Richardson. Lat. con- 
connexus.= Lat. com-, for eum, 
rere and nectere, to bind, tie, , Join. + Skt. nak, to bind. 

'NAGH, to bind, knit; Fick, i. 645. Der. connect-ed-ly, connect-or, 
connect-ive; also connes-ion (from pp. connexus), a word which is 
usuall It connection. Cotgrave has: * Connexion, a connexion,’ 

CON to wink at a fault. (F.=L.) In Shak. Winter's 
Tale, iv. 4. 692.—F. conniver, ‘to winke at, suffer, tollerate ;’ Cot. 
s=Lat. conniuere, to close the eyes, overlook, connive at.= Lat. com, 
for cum, together; and the base nic-, which appears in the perf. 
tense connizi (for con-nic-si), and in nie--are, to wink with the eyes.= 
4 NIK, to wink; Fick, i. 651. Der. connivance. 

CONNOISSEUR, a critical judge. (F.—L.) Used by Swift, 
on Poetry.=F. connaisseur, formerly spelt connoisseur, a critical judge, 
ἃ knowing one.=O. F. connor (mod F, connate’), base used in con: 
jugating the O. F. verb connoistre (mod. F. connaitre), to know.= Lat. 
cognoscere, to know fully.—Lat. co-, for eum, together, fully; and 
gnoscere, to know, closely related to E. know. Sce Know. Der. 
‘onnoisseur-ship. 

.CONNUBIAL, matrimonial, nuptial. (L.) _In Milton, P. L. 
iv. 743.—Lat. connubi-alis, relating to marriage.=Lat. con-, for euns, 
together; and nubere, to cover, to veil, to marry. See Nuptial. 

{ON OLD, cone-shaped ; see Cone. 

CONQUER, to subdue, vanquish. (F.,<L.) In early use. ΜΕ. 
congueren, conquerien ot conquery. Spelt ‘ob. of Glouc. 
P. 200; oddly spelt cuncweari in Hali Meidenhad, ed. Cockayne, 
8.33: about aD. 1200.—0.F. conquerre, cunquerre, to conquer.— 

Ὁ conquirere, Pe, comets, to ‘seek together, seek after, go in 
quest of; in late Latin, to conquer; Du: 2. Lat. con-, for cum, to- 
gether; and guarere, pp. quasitus, to seek. See Quest, Query. Der. 
conpuer-ale, conquer, conquest = M. E. conqueste, Gower, C. A. i. 27 
(O.F. conquest, from Low Lat. conguisitum, neuter of pp. onpuists). 

CONSANGUINEOUDS, related by blood. (L.) In Shak. Tw. 
Nt ii. 3. 82; also consanguinity, Troil. iv, 2, 103.— Lat. consanguineus, 
related by blood.=Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and sanguineus, 
bloody, relating to blood.=Lat. sarguin-, stem of sanguis, blood. 
See ‘Sanguine. Der. consanguin-i-ty (F. consanguinité, given by 
Cots ι Eom Lat. consanguinitatem, acc. of consanguinitas, relation 

ONSCIENCE, consciousness of good or bad. (F.—L.) In 
early use, Spelt dunscence, Ancren Riwle, p. 228.=0. F. (and mod. 
ἘΔ) canseience.= Lat. conscientia.— Lat. con-, for cum, together with; 
and scientia, knowledge. See Science. Der. conscientious, from Εἰ, 
conscientieux, ‘conscientious,’ Cotgrave; which is from Low Lat. 
conscientiosus, Hence conscientiously, conscientious-ness. And see con- 


“GONBCION ABLE, goversed ence. (Coined from L.) 
conscience. (Coined from 1.) 

“adeed if the minister’ Sart be rightly discharged, it render the 
le more conscionable, quiet and easy to be governed ;' Milton, 
formation in England, bk. ii. ‘As uprightlie and as canscionablia 

as he may possi 


nectere, to fasten or tie t 


. i 
τ᾿ “Holinshed, Ireland; Stanihurst to Sir H. J for consolidareg δα, 


the regular formation from the verb conscire, to be conscious, would 
have been conscible, which was probably thought to be too brief. 
Conscionable is a sort of compromise between consrible and conscience- 


able, Der. conscionabl-y. See above. . 
CONSCIOUS, aware. (L.)_In Dryden, Theodore and Honoria, 
202. Englished from Lat, conscius, aware, by substituting -ous for -us, 
i egregious. Lat. conscire, to be aware of.— Lat. con-, for 
Kily; and sire, to know. See Conscience. 
ΤῸ fathers conscripte, 


enrolled, registered. (L.) 
pl Golden Boke, Let. εἴ (R.) In later times, used 
asasl τὰν conseriptus, enrolled ; pp. of conscribere, to write to- 
er.—Lat. con-, for cum, together; and scribere, to write. See 
ibe. Der. conscripé-ion. 
CONSECRATE, to render sacred. (L.) In Barnes, Works, _ 
P. 331, Col. 1.5» Lat. consecratus, PP. ‘of consscrare, to render sacred. 
Lat. con-, for cum, with, wholly; and sacrare, to consecrate. 
Lat. sacro-, stem of sacer, sacred, Sacred. Der. consecrator, 
consecration. ᾿ 
CONSECUTIVE, following in order. (F.,—L.) Νοῖ in early 
use. One of the earliest examples appears to be in Cotgrave, who 
translates the Ε΄, consecutif (fem. consecutive) by ‘consecutive or con 
sequent ;’ where conseyuent is the older form. The Low Lat. conse 
cutivus is not recorded.=Lat. consecut-, stem of consecutus, pp. of 
consequi, to follow. See Consequent. Der. consecstively; also 
consecut-ion, from pp. consecutus, 


Earl; 
«This is a consequente;’ Chaucer, tr. of (Geethius, εὐ, Moris, Ὁ. lik 
Pr. 9, p. 84. Properly an adj.— Lat. conseyuens-, stem of conseqwens, 
pres. part. of i, to follow.=Lat. con-, for cum, together; and 
sequi, to follow. See Second. Der. consequeni-ly, consequent-i-al, 


consequent-i-al-ly ; consequence (Lat. consequentia). 
CONSERVE, to preserve, retain, pickle. (F,-L.) ‘The 
poudre in which my herte, ybrend (burnt), shal tame That preye T 


h 

the, thou tak, and it conserve; Chaucer, Troilus. v. 309; and 
ΟἽ 15855.—0. F. and F. conserver, to preserve.= Lat. conteruare.= 
Lat. con-, for cum, with, fully; and seruare, to keep, serve. See 
Berve, "Der. conserve, sb. ; conserv-er, tonserv-ant, conserable, com 
serv-at-ion, conserw-at-ive, conserv-at-ism, conserv-at-or, conserv-at-or-y. 
CONSIDER, to deliberate, think over, observe. (FL) 
M. E. consideren; Chaucer, C. T. 3023.=F. considerer.= Lat. conside- 
rare, pp. consideratus, to observe, consider, i ig. to inspect 


see 


ler, inspect, 
the stars.<Lat. con-, together; and sider-, stem of sidus, a star, ἃ. 
jider ic ic I-y, con- 


constellation. Der. consider-able, 
sider-able-ness ; 


attest, warrant, register, record, remark.=Lat. con-, for cwm, with} 
i Der. 


and signare, to mark, sign, from signem, a mark. See Sign. 


consign-er, consign-ee, consign-ment, 

CONBIST, to stand firm, subsist, to be made ΠῚ of, to agree or 
coexist, depend on. (F,=L,) In Shak, Tw. Nt. ii. 3. 10.—F. 
consister, ‘ to consist, be, rest, reside, abide, to settle, stand still or at 
ἃ stay;’ Cotgrave.—Lat. consistere, to stand t  Femain, rest, 
consist, exist, depend on.= Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and sissere, to 
make to stand, also to stand, the causal of sare, to stand, See 
Stand. Der. consistent, consist-ent-ly, consistence, is 3 also 
consist-or-y, from Low Lat. consisiorium, a place of assembly, an 
assembly ; consistori-al. 

OLE, to comfort, cheer. (F< L:) Shak. has only conso- 
Jase, All's Well, iii, 2. 131. Dryden has conso?d, tr. of Juv. Sat. x.; 
L 191.=F. consoler, ‘to comfort, cherish, solace; Cotgrave.= Lat. 
consolari, pp. consolatas, to console.= Lat. con-, for cum, with, fall 
and solari, to solace. See Solace. Der. consol-able, consol-at-iom, 


with, wholly; and 
See Solid. consolidation also consols, a familiar abbreviation 
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CONSONANT, agreeable to, suitable. (Ε.,.1.) ‘A con-[consirve this clause ;᾿ P. Plowman, B. iv. 150; οἴ. 1. 145. [Rather 
fourme [conformable] "ad consonant ordre ;” Bale, Apologie, fol. 55. | directly from Lat. than from F. consiruire.]— Lat. construere, pp. 
Shak. has consonancy, Hamlet, ii. 2. 295.—F. consonant, ‘consonant, | constructus, to heap together, to build, to construe a passage. = Lat. 
accordant, harmonious ;’ Cot.'= Lat. consonant-, stem of consonans, | con-, for cam, togethers ‘and struere, to heap up, pile. See Structure. 
Pres. pt. of consonare, to sound together with ; hence, to harmonise. | Doublet, consiruct, from Lat. pp. construcius ; whence construci-ion, 
sit com, for cum, together ; and sonare, to "sound. See Sound. | consiruet-ive, -ively. 
‘Der. consonant, sb.; consonani-ly, consonance, CONSUBSTANTIAL,; see Con., and Substantial. 

CONSORT, 4 flow companion, mate, partner. (L.) In Milton,| CONSUL, a (Roman) chief magistrate. (L.) In Gower, C. 
P.L. iv. 448. (Sh ak: has consort in the σεῖς of company, Two Gent. | A. iii. 138. Lat. consul, a consul. Etym. doubtful; probably one 
of Verona, iv. 1. 64; but this is not quite the same word, being from | who deliberates, from ‘the verb consulere, to consult, deliberate. 
the Low Lat. consortia, fellowship, company. Note that consort was | See Consult. Der. consul-ar, consul-ate, consul-ship. 

often written for concert in old authors, but the words are quite dis- CONSULT, to to deliberate, (. lL) In Merry Wives, ii. 1. 111. 
tinct, though confused by Richardson. ‘The quotation from P.| =F. consulter, *to consult, deliberate ;* Cot. = Lat. consultare, to 
Plowman in Richardson is 2, ‘wrong; the rig τ is not consort, | consult ; frequent. form of consuere, to consult, consider. Root 
‘Dut comfort, i.e. comfort; P. Plowman, vi γε. = Lat. consort, | uncertain; perhaps sar, to defend; Fick, ii. 254; 
stem of comsors, one who shares ‘property with ers, a brother of | contul’at-ion. 
sister, in late Lat. a neighbour, also a wife; it occurs in the fem.| CONSUME, to waste lly, de devour, destroy (Ὁ ‘The lond 
F. sb, consorte in the last sense only. = Lat. con-, for cum, together ; | be not comswmed with mysch« ven. xli, 36; where the 
and sort-, stem of sors, a lot, a . See Sort; and compare | Vulgate has ‘non conswmetur terra ino ait consumere, pp. con 
Assort. Der. consort, verb. swmptws, to consume, lit. to take together or wholly. = Lat. con-, for 
CONSPICUOUS, very visible. (L.) Freqhent in Milton, P.L. | ewm, together, wholl aliy ‘and sumre, to take. The Lat, sumere is a 
i. 258, ἃς. Adapted from Lat. conspicuus, visible, by the change of | compound of «ub, under, up, and emere, to bay, take. See Redeem. 
ταῦ into -ous, as in consanguineous, πάρε, enuous, δὲς, - Lat, con- | Der. consum-able ; also (from Lat. pp. consumptus) consumpi-ion, con- 
‘picere, to 402 plainly. — Lat com, for cumwith, thoroughly; and specere, τος concur cape ΣᾺ consumpl-ive-ness. 

to look, see, te with E. spy, q. v. Der. on icuously, ness. TE, extreme, ieerfect (L) Properly past part 
CONSPIRE, to Pot anite Yor evil (F.,<L.) In Gower, C.A. | as in Shak. Meas. for Meas. v. 383. Thence used as a verb, K. 
i. 81, 82, 232; ii, 343 Chaucer, 13495-—F. conspirer.= Lat. | v. 7. 95.— Lat. conswmma‘us, from coxsummare, to bring into one be 
conspirare, to blow tagether, to coml ater: plot, conspire. Lat. | to perfect. — Lat. con-, for cum, together; and summa, asum. See 
con-, for cum, together; and spirare, to bl See Spirit. Der. | Sum. Der. consummate, verb; consummately ; consummat-ion. 

ir-at-or, ir-ae-y (Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 3889). CONSUMPTION, CONSUMPTIVE ; see Consume. 

CONST, an officer, peace-officer. me =.) Tn early use. CONTACT, a close touching, mecting. (L.)' Dryden has contact, 
Μ.Ε. constable, conestable; Havelok, l. 2286, 2366.=O. F. conestable | Essay on Satire, 184.— Lat. con/actws, a touching. = Lat. contactus, Pes 
(mod. Ε΄. connctable). = Lat. comes stabuli, lit. ‘count of the stable, a | of comingere, to touch closely.—Lat. com-, for eum, together; and 
ignitary of the Roman empire, transferred to the Frankish courts. | cangere, to touch. See Tact, ‘Tangent. " And see below. 

A document of the &th century has: ‘comes sfabuli quem corrupt! | CONTAGION, transmission of disease by contact. (F.,=L.) 

appellamus ;’ Brachet. See Count (1) and Stable, In Frith’s Works, p. 115, =F. contagion, * contagion, infection ;* Cot- 


28. Der. 


Der. consaileship; costabul-arg, from Low Lat. consabularia, the | grave.—-Lat.cowagionem, ac, of con'agio, & touching, hence, con- 
dignity of a constabulus or conestabulus tagion.— Lat. con-, for cum, with; and fag-, the base of tangere, to 
CONSTANT, Sim steadist, Gred, (Fm) Conny is in | touch. See Contact. “Der. ‘contagi-ous, contagi-ourly, coniagi- 


Frith’s Works, Life, p. 3. Chaucer has the sb. consvance, C.T. 8544. 

8875.—F. constant (Colt)= Lat. coulant, stem Of comsfans, constant, “CONTAIN, to comprise, include, hold in. (F,=L.) M.E. 
Ὁ orig. pres. pt, of constare, to stand together. = Lat. con-, for | contenen, conteinen; Rob. of Glouc. p. 547.—0.F. contenir.= Lat. 

eum, together; and sare, to stand, cognate with E. sand, 4. v. | continere, pp. contentus.=Lat. con, for cum, together ; and tenere, to 

Der. convant-ly, const hold. See Tenable Dee comin also content, 4, γ. 1 comin 

CONSTELLATION, a cluster of stars. (F.=L) ΜΈ, com “Soka i 

stellacion. In Gower, C. A. i. 21, 55.-- Ὁ. Ε. constellacion, F. constella- 

fion.= Lat, comatose. of cansellatio, a cluster of stars. = Lat. 

con-, for exm, together; and sella, a star, cognate with E. ee δῶ, 


CON! ATION, fri it, terror, dismay. (F.,—L. 
quotes the word from Surype. femorials of Edw. VI, an. ΝΗ 
was not much used till later. = F. consternation, at eation, 


astonishment, dismay : * Cotgrave. = Lat. consternationem, acc. of 
consternatio, it. conslernatus, pp. of consternare, to frighten, 
intens. form paren to bestrew, throw down, Lat. con-, for 


thickly rogue Eat con, CONTEMPLATE, to ‘consider attentively. (L.) [The sb. 
tightly, pack, contemplation was in early use; spelt conteraplaciun in Ancren Riwle, 
Carin er Ῥ. 142; and derived from O. F. contemplacion.} Shak. has contemplate, 

mentors 3 Hen. Vb i, 5. 33-— Lat. cantemplans, pp. of conemplarito observe, 


consider, probably used orig. of the augurs who frequented the 

constitutes, PP. of eonatnure, 0 cause to stand temples of the = Lat. con-, for cum, together; and semplum, a 

com, for cum, together; and stature, to | temple. See ple; and compare » a word of similar 
stand, formed 


origin. Der. contemplat-ion, -ive, -ive-ly, ~ive-nass. 
CONTEMPOE 18, happening or being at the same 
i ne eh ‘The contemporaneous insurrections ;’ State Trials, Col. 
Penruddock, an. 1655 (R.) = Lat. contemporaneus, at the same 
qr by change of -us to ~ous, as in conspicuous, q. v. Lat. con-, for 
together ; and sempor-, stem of tempus, time. See Temporal. 


Der. contemporaneous-ly, -ness. Similarly is formed contemporary, 
from Lat. con- and temporarius, temporary ; cf. Lat. contemporare, to 
be at the same time (Tertullian). 

Lat. con-, for eum, i together and | CONTEND, to rive, dispute, fight. (F.,.—L.) In Hamlet, iv. 
μευ te eee are taht See Strict, Stringent. ‘Der. | τ. 7.=F. contenire loss of the final -re, which was bat slightly 
constrain-able, constrain-ed-ly ; constraint = M.E. constreint, Gower, | sounded) ; cf. — Lat. contendere, to stretch out, extend, strain, 
C. A. iii. 380 (old F.. pp. of constraindra) ; also constrict, constrici-ion, | exert, fight, ΒΕ t. con, for cum, with, wholly; and tendere, 
constrict-or, from Lat. pp. constrictus; also constringe, constring-ent, | to stre See Tend, to stretch, aim at. Der. (from Lat. pp. con- 
from Lat. constringers. tentus) content-ion (F. contention), content-ious (Εἰ. contentieux), content’ 
CONSTHUG. to set in order, explain, translate. (12) ‘To | iourly, content-iout-ness, x Σ 

2 
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CONTENT, adj. satisfied. (F.-L.) 
=F. content, ‘ content, satisfied ;᾿ Cotgrave. = Lat. contentus, content ; 
pp. of continere, to contain. See Contain. Der. content, verb, 

Ἑ. contenter, which from Low Lat. contentare, to satisfy, make 
content; also content-ed, ~ed-ly, -ed-ness. 

CONTEST, to call’ in question, dispute. (F..=L.) In Shak. 
Cor. iv. 5. 116.—F. conzester, ‘to contest, call or take to witnesse, 
make an eamest protestation or complaint unto; also, to brabble, 
argue, debate,’ &c. ; Cot.=Lat. contestari, to call to witness.=Lat. 
‘con-, for cum, together ; and éestari, to bear witness.= Lat. testis, a 
witness. See Testify. Der. contest, sb. ; contest-able. 
CONTEXT, a passage connected rt of a sentence quoted. 
(L.) _ See quotation in Richardson from Hammond, Works, 1i. 182. 
= Lat. contextus, a joining together, connection, order, construction. 
Lat. pp. contextus, woven together ; from contexere, to weave 
= Lat. con-, for cum, together; and sexere, to weave. See 
Der. contex'-ure ; see texture. 

CONTIGUOUS, adjoining, near. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vi. 
828, vii. 273. Formed from Lat. contiguus, that may be touched, 
contiguous, by the change of -us into -ous, as in arduous, contempo- 
raneous, &c. = Lat. contigs, the base of contingere, to touch. See 
Cont tt. Der. conriguons-ly, contiguous-ness ; also contigui-ty. 
CONTINENT, restraining, temperate, virtuous. (F<) Spelt 
contynent, Wyclif, Titus, i. 8, where the Vulgate has continentem.=— 
F, continent, ‘continent, sober, moderate ;’ Cotgrave. Lat. conti- 
mentem, acc. of continens, pres. pt. of continere, to contain. See 
Contain. Der. continent, sb. ; continent-ly, continence, continenc-y. 
CONTINGENT, dependent on. (L.) - See quotations in Rich- 
ardson from Grew's Cosmologia Sacra, ὃ. ¢, 2, Ὁ. iv. ς. 65 A.D. 
1701. Contingency is in Dryden, Threnodia Augustalis, st, xviii. 
1. 494.— Lat. contingen:-, stem of rs. pt. of contingere, to touch, 
Telate to.—Lat. con-, for ewm, together; and sangere, to touch. See 
Tangent. Der. contin gently, contingence, contingenc-y. 
CONTINUE, to persist in, extend, prolong. (F.-L.) M. E. 
‘continuen, whence Μ. E. » part. continuende, Gower, C. A. 
ii, 18.=F. continuer (Cotgrave).— Lat. continuare, to connect, unite, 
make continuous.=Lat. continuus, holding together, continuous.= 
Lat. continere, to hold together, contain. See Contain, Contin- 
uous. Der. continued, continwved-ly, continuance (Gower, C. A. ii. 
14); also continu-al, con‘inu-al-ly, words in early use, since we find 
cuntinuelement in the Ancren Riwle, p. 142; also continuat-ion, con- 
finuat-ive, continuat-or, from the Lat, pp- continuatus ; and see below. 
CONTINUOUS, holding together, uninterrupted. (L)  Con- 
tinuously is in Cudworth’s Intellectual System, p. 167 (R.) = Lat. 
continuus, holding together ; by change of -us into -ous, as in arduous, 
contemporaneous, &c, = Lat. continere, to hold together; see Con- 
tinue, Contain. Der. continuously; and, from the same source, 


comtinuei-ty. 

CONTORT, to writhe, twist about. (L.) ‘ In wreathes contorted ;" 
‘Drayton, The Moon-calf.= Lat. contortus, pp. of contorquere, to turn 
round, brandish, hurl.=Lat. con-, for eum, together; and forguere, 
to tum, twi See Torture, Torsion. Der. confor!-ion. 

CONTOUR, an outline. (F.,=L.) | Modern; borrowed from 
F. contour ; Cotgrave explains ‘le contour d’une ville’ by ‘ the com- 
Passe, or whole round of territory or ground, lying next unto and 
ebout a towne.’ =F. contourner, ‘to round, tum round, wheel, com- 
passe about ;’ Cot. = F. com- (Lat. con- for eum, together); and 
tourner, to turn, See Turn. 

CONTRA., prefix, 3 from Lat. contra, against. Lat. 
contra is a compound of con- (for eum), with, and ~tra, related to 
trans, nd, from 4/ TAR, to cross over. See Counter. 

CO! inst law, prohibited. (Ital.,—L.) -*Com 


}, against 
traband wares of beauty ;' Spectator, no. 33. = Ital. con/rabbando, 
prol 
and 


red goods; whence also F. canirebande.= Ital, contra, against ; 
bando, a ban, proclamation.= Lat. confra, against ; and Low Lat. 


bandum, a ban, proclamation. See Ban. Der. contraband-is. 
In Shak, 


(1), to draw together, shorten. (L.) 
All’s Well, v. 3. §1-—Lat contract, pp. of 

lit. to draw together. = Lat. con-, for cum, togethe 
draw. Trace, Der. contract-ed, -ed-ly, -ed-ness ; contract-ible, 
~ible-ness, -ibil-i-ty ; contract-ile, contract-il-imty, contract-ion; and see 
‘contract (2). 

CONTRACT (2), ἃ bargain, agreement, bond. (F,=L.) In 
Shak. Temp. fi. 1. 151.—F. contract, ‘a contract, bargaine, 
ment τ᾽ Cotgrave, (Cf. F. contracter, ‘to contract, bargaine 
Lat. contractus, a drawing together ; also a compact, bargait a 
‘contractus, drawn together. See Contract (1). Der. contract, verb 
(E. contracter), contractor. 

", to reply to, oppose verbally. (L.) In the 
Mirror for Magistrates, p. 850. Sir T. More Nas contradieiory, 


In Shak. Temp. v. 144.9% 


CONTUSE. 
against. —Lat. contra, against ; and dicere, to speak. See Diction. 


Der. contradict-ion, contradict-or-y. 
INTRADISTINGUISH, to distinguish by contrast. (Hy- 
brid; L. and F.) Used by Bp. Hall, Episcopacy by Divine Right, 


pt. iii. s. 2 (R.) Made up of Lat. contra, against; and distinguish, 
q.¥. Der. contradistinet-ion, contradistinct-ive. 

CONTRALTO, counter-tenor. (Ital.,=L.) Modem, ttal. com 
tralto, counter-tenor. = Ital. contra, against ; and alfo, the high voice 
in singi igh; which from Lat. altus, high, 
contradictory. (F,=1.) Formerly 
accented conirdry. Inearly use. In An Early Eng. 
Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 30,1. 1.<0. F. contraire ; orig. trisyllabic. 
=Lat. contrarius, contrary. Formed, by suffix ~arius, from the prep. 


contra. against. Der.contrari-ly, contrari-ness, contrari-e-ty,contrari-wise. 
Co: , to stand in opposition to, to appear by comparison. 
(F.=L)) — The neuter sense of the verb is the orig. one ; hence the 


act. sénse ‘to put in contrast with.’ ‘The figures of the grou) 
must contrast each other by thei several” positions ;* Bryden, 
Parallel of Poetry and Painting (R.)=F. contraster, *to strive, with- 
stand, contend against ;᾿ Cot. Low Lat. contrastare, to stand opposed 
to, oppose. Lat. contra, against ; and séare, to stand. See Stand. 
SONTRAVENE, hinder. (L: cavened th 

to oppose, hinder. (L.) _¢ Contr e 
acts of parliament ;’ State Tnals, John Ogilvie, an. 1615 (R.)= Low 
Lat. contrauenire, to break ἃ law; lit. to come against, ΟἹ Lat. 
contra, against; and wenire, to come, cognate with E. come, q.v. 
Der. coniravent-ion, from the Lats pp. contraventus. 

CONTRIBUTE, to pay ἃ share of a thing. (L.) Accented 
eéntribite in Milton, P. L. viil. 155. Shak. has contribution, Hen. VIII, 
i. 2. 95.—Lat. contributus, pp. of contribuere, to distribute, to contri- 
bute.= Lat. con-, for eum, together ; and tribuere, to pay. See Tri- 
bute. Der. contribut-ion, contribut-ive, contri , contribut-or-y. 

CONTRITE, very penitent, lit. bruised thoroughly. (L.) Chaucer 
has contrite and contrition, near the beginning of the Persones Tale. 
= Lat. consritus, thoroughly bruised ; in late Lat. penitent ; pp. of con- 
tarere=Lat. con-, for eum, together; and terere, to rub, grind, 
sce Trite. Der. contritely, con‘rit-ion. 

CONTRIVE, to hit upon, find out, plan. ( 
a late and corrupt spelling; Μ. Ε. controuen, controeuen, contreven 
(where w is for v). Spelt controue, riming with reprome (re 
the Romaunt of the Kose, 7547; Gower, C. A. i, 216.=0. F. 
trover, to find; not in Burguy, but it occurs in st.9 of La Vie de 
Saint Léger; Bartsch, Chrestomathie Frangaise, col. 15, 1. 3.550. Ε΄. 
‘con- (Lat. con-, for cum) with, wholly ; and O. F. rover, mod. F. trouver, 
to find. The O. Ε΄ rover was spelt sorver in the 11th cent., and is 
derived from Lat. turbare, to move, seek for, lastly to find (Brachet). 
See Disturb, Trover. Der. contrivance, contriv-er, 

CONTROL, restraint, command, (F..=L.) Control is short for 
conter-rolle, the old form of coun‘er-roll. The sb. conterroller, comp- 
troller ot controller, occurs in P. Plowman, C. xii. 298; and see Con- 
troller in Blount’s’ Law Dictionary.=O. F. contreréle, a duplicate 
μεν , used to verify the official or first roll; see Contréle in Brachet. 
=0.F. contre, over against ; and réle, a roll, from Lat. rotulus. See 
Counter and Roll. Der. control, verb; controll-able, control-ment ; 
also controller (sometimes spelt comptroller, but badly). controller-ship. 

CONTROVERSY, dispute, variance. (L.) ‘Controversy and 
varyaunce ;’ Fabyan's Chron. K. John of France, an. 7; ed, Ellis, 
Ρ. 505. (The verb controvert is a later formation, and of Eng. 

wth; there is no Lat. controuertere ]= Lat. controuersia, a quarrel, 
iispute; whence E. controversy by change of ~ia to -y, by analogy 
with words such as glory, which are derived through the French. 
Lat, controversus, opposed, contreverted.— Lat. contro-, for_contra, 
against; and wersus, turned, pp. of uertere, to tum. See Verse. 
Der. controversi-al, -al-ly, -al-ist; also controvert (see remark above), 


), in 
con= 


Lat. contumax, gen. contumaci-s, stubborn ; supy to be connected 
Contemn. Der. contumaci-oxs, 


~ous-ly, -ous-ness; and see below. 

CONTUMELY, reproach. (F.,=L.) ‘Not to feare the con- 
tumelyes of the crosse ;* Bares, Works, p. 360. F. contumelie, " con- 
tumely, reproach; Cotgrave.=Lat. confumelia, misusage, insult, 
reproach. Prob. connected with Lat. contumax and with contemnere; 
see above. Der, li-ous, -ous-ly, -ous-ness. , 

CONTUSE, to bruise severely, crush. (L.) Used by Bacon, 


‘Works, p. 110ge.=Lat. con:radictus, pp. of contradicere, to speak. 4 Nat. Hist.s, 574.0 contusus, pp. of contundere, to bruise severely. 


CONVALESCE, 


Lat. com, for eum, with, very much; and tundere, to beat, of 
which the base is ἐμάς ; cf, Skt. ἐμά, to strike, sting (which has lost 
an initial s), Goth. stautan, to strike, smite.—4/ STUD, to strike; 
Fick, i. 826. Der. cantus-ion. 
CONVALES 


ICE, to recover health, grow well. (L.) ‘He 
found the queen somewhat convalesced ;” Knox, Hist. Reformation, 
Ὅτ, an. 1566.— Lat. conualescere, to begin to grow well; an incepti 


form.=Lat. con-, for cum, together, wholly; and -walescere, an in- 
ceptive form of walere, to be strong. ‘See Valiant. 


ent, convalescvence, 

INVENE, to assemble. (F.,=L.) ‘Now convened against 
it;? Baker, Charles 1, Jan. 19, 1648 (R.) Tt is properly a neuter 
verb, signifying ‘to come together;’ afterwards made active, in the 
sense ‘to summon.’=F. convenir, ‘to assemble, meet, or come to- 
gether;' Cot. = Lat, conuenire, pp. conuentus, to come together. = Lat. 
con-, for evm, together ; and wenire, to come, cognate with E. come, 
-¥.5 also convent, q.¥., convent 


om ve 

CONVENIENT, suitable, commodious. (1) In early use 
In Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, ed. Morris, b. 
conuenient-, stem of conweniens, suitable; orig. pres. pt. of conuenire, 
to come together. See Convene. Der, convenient-ly, convenienci 
CONVENT, asnonastery or nunnery, (0) [M. Κ΄ couent (w 
»), in Chaucer, Ὁ. T. Group B, 1827, 1867; from O. F. covent 
preserved in Covent Garden, Convent is the Lat. form.] 
conuentus, an assembly. Lat. conventus, pp. of con 

gether; sce Convene. Der. conventu-al ; convent.ic-le (Levins), 
‘CONVENTION, assembly, agreement. (F..=L.) * Accordyng 
to his promes (promise) and conuention ;* Hall, Hen. VI, an. 18.— 
F. convention, ‘a covenant, contract ; Cot. Lat. conuentionem, acc. of 
conuentio, a meeting, a compact.= Lat. conuentus, pp. of conuenire, to 
wome together; see Convene. Der. convention-al, -al-ly, -al-ism, 


ality. 
‘CONVERGE, to verge together toa point. (L.) ‘Where they 
the rays] have been made to converge by reflexion or refraction ;* 
Newton, tics (Todd). A coined word. From Lat. con-, for eum, 
fogether and sergere, to tum, bend, incline. See Diverge, and 
verb. Der. converg-ent, converg-ence, converg-enc-y. 

to associate with, talk. (F.,—L.) M.E. conversen 
(with w for v); the pres. pt. conuersand occurs in the Northern poem 
by Hampole, entitled The Pricke of Conscience, 1. 4198.— F. converser; 
Cotgrave gives : * Converter avec, to converse, or be much conversant, 
associate, or keep much company with.'=Lat. conuersari, to live 
with any one; orig. passive of conuersare, to turn round, the fre- 
quentative form of conuertere, to tum round. See Convert. 
Der. converse, sb.; convers-at-ion (Μ. Ε. conuersacion, Ayenbite of 
Inwyt, p. 96, from’ O. F. conversacion) ; conversation-al, conversation- 
al-ist; comvers-able, convers-ant; also conversazione, the Ital, form 
οἱ comversation. - 

CONVEBT, to change, tum round. (1.) ΜῈ. conuerten (with 
= for v); Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 4502; Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 
Group B, 435.— Lat. conuertere, to turn round, to change; pp. con- 
sersus.= Lat, con-, for cum, together, wholly; and uertere, to tum. 
See Verse. Der. convert, sb.; convert-ible, convert-ibl-y, convert-ibil- 
iy; also converse, adj., conversely, converirion; and see converse 
above. 


CONVEX, roundly projecting ; opposed to concave. (L.) Ιῃ 
Milton, P. L. ii. 434, iil. 419.— Lat. conuexus, convex, arched, vaulted; 
properly pp. of Lat. canuekere, to bring together. = Lat. con-, for cum, 
together; and uehere, to cary. See Vehicle. Der. convexly, 
convex-ed. convex iy. 

CONVEY, to bring on the way, transmit, impart. (F,<L.) 
M.E. conueien, conuoien (with w for Ὁ), to accompany, convoy (a 
doublet of convey); Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 678, 768; see Con- 
voy.=O.F. eonveier, convoier, to convey, convoy, conduct, accom- 
pany, bring on the way.=Low Lat. conuiare, to accompany on the 
way. Lat. con, for cum, together ; and μία, a way. See Viaduct. 
Der. τ, Conveyance, convey-anceer, convey-ancing. Doublet, 


comeoy. 

CONVINCE, to convict, refute, persuade by argument. (L.) 
See Convince in Trench, Select Glossary. ‘All reason did convince;’ 
Gascoigne, The Fable of Philomela, st. 22.— Lat. conuincere, pp. con- 
wnictus, to overcome by f, demonstrate, refute. Lat. con-, for cum, 
with, thoroughly; and wincere, to conquer. See Victor. Der. con- 
vincible, convinc-ingely; also (from Lat. pp. canuiotus) convict, verb 
and sb., cowvict-ion, comvict-ive. 

Col festive. (L.) Shak. has the verb convive, to feast ; 
Troilus, iv. 4.272. Sir T. Browne has convival, Vulg. Errors, .iii.c.25. 
$15. The form convivial is a coined one, of late introduction, used 
Denham, Of Old Age, pt. iii. Formed, with suffix -αἱ, from Lat. com 


Der. convalesc~ 


cooT. 188 


con, for cum, with; and uiuere, to live. See Victuals. Der. 


convivial-ly, -i-ty. ᾿ 

CONVOKS, to call together. (L.) Used by Sir W. Temple, On 
the United Provinces, c. 2. ¢ sb. convocation was in use much 
earlier, viz. in the 15th century.]= Lat. conwocare, pp. conuocatus, to 
call together. = Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and wocare, to call. See 
ve |. Der. comvoc-at-ion. 

CONVOLVE, to writhe about. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vi. 328, 
= Lat. conuoluere, to roll or fold together; pp. conwolu‘us.— Lat. con-, 
for eum, together ; and aoluere, to roll. ‘Set Voluble. Der. con- 
volute, convolut-ed, convolut-ion ; also comvoly-ul-us, 3 pure Lat. word, 

CONVOY, to conduct, bring on the way. (Fu=L.) M.E. com 
uoien (with wu for v), another form of M.E. conueien, to convey ᾧ 
common in Barbour’s Bruce. ‘Till convoy him till his contré;’ 
Bruce, v. 195. It seems to be the Northumbrian form of convey. 
See Convey. Der. convoy, sb. 

CONVULSE, to agitate violently. (L.) _ Convulsion is in Shak. 
Tempest, iv. 260. The verb comvulse is later; Todd gives a quotation 
for it, dated a.D. 1681.—Lat. conuadsus, pp. of conuellere, to pluck 
islocate, convulse.= Lat. con-, for cum, together, wholly ; and 
uellere, to pluck, of uncertain origin. Der. comvuls-ion, convuls-ive, 

Isive-ness. 


CONY, CONEY, a rabbit. (E.; or eke Fx.) M.E. oni, 
conni; also conig, coning, conyng. " Connies ther were als playenge; 


Rom. of the Rose, 1404. ‘Cony, cuniculus, Prompt. Parv. p. 90. 
‘Hic cuniculus, a conynge ;" Wright's Vocab. i. 

Most likely of O. Low German origin, and ably 

word ; cf. Du. honijn, Swed. kanin-nane (ci 

haninchen, a rabbit. £ If of French origin, cony must be led 
as short either for O. F. connil, or for connin (Roquefort). Of these 
the latter is probably an O. Low German form, as before ; but connil 


is from Lat. exnicudus, a rabbit ; to be divided as cun-ie-ul-us, a double 
diminutive from a base cun-. γ. The fact that the Teutonic and Lat. 
forms both begin with ἃ (or δ) points to the loss of initial s; and the 
orig. sense was probably “the little digging animal,’ from 4 SKAN, 
to dig, an extension of 4/ SKA, to cut; Fick, i. 8ο2, Cf. Skt. dhan, 
to dig, pierce ; Ahani, a mine; and see Canal. 

COO, to make a noise as a dove. (E.) ‘Coo, to make a noise. as 
turtles and pigeons do;* Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715. " Croo, or Crookel, 
to make a noise like a dove or pigeon;’ id.” A purely imitative 
word, formed from the sound. See Guckoo, ᾿ 

COOK, to dress food; a dresser of food. (L.) M.E. coker, to 
cook; P.Plowman, C. xvi. 60; cook, a cook, Chaucer. The verb 
seems, in English, to have been made from the sb., which occurs as 
A.S. δός, Grein, i. 167. The word so closely resembles the Latin 
that it must have been borrowed, and is not 


57.- AS, 
, ἃ CU 


pose: 


i194. The word Cup, q.v., seems to be closely related. Der. 
» coop-er-age. 
TH, to work together. (L.) Sir T. More has 
the pres. part. codperant (a F. form), Works, p. 383¢.—Late Lat. 
codperatus, pp. of codperari, to work together; Mark, xvi. 20 (Vulgate). 
Lat. co-, for com, i.e. cum, together; and oferare, to work, See 
Operate. Der. cosperat-or, codperant (pres. pt. of F. codperer, to 
work together, as if from Lat. codperare), codperat-ion, coSperal-ive. 
‘TH, of the same rank or order. (L.) " Νοῖ sub- 
ordinate, but co-ordinate parts;’ Prynne, Treachery of Papists, pt. i. 
P. 41.—Lat, co-, for com, i.e. ewm, together ; and ordinatus, pp. of 


ordinare, to arrange. See Ovdain. | Der. cirdinarion 
COOT, a sort of water-fowl. (C.) 


Μ. E. cote, coote. " Cote, mergus;” 


πέλται, ἃ feast. Lat. conuivere, to live or feast with any one. = Lat. $ Wright's Vocab i. 189, 253; and see p. 188, “ Coote, byrde, mergus, 


134 COPAL. 


fallica ' Prompt, Parv. p. 95. Cf.A.S.cfta,bateos Hlftic’s Glossary Pi 


{Nomina Avium). + Du. foe’, acoot. β. The word is, apparently, of 
Celtic origin ; cf. W. cwtiar, a coot, lit. a bob-tailed hen, from cwta, 
short, docked, bob-tailed, and iar, a hen. Cf. also W. ξενίαν, to 


shorten, dock ; ewto, bob-tailed ; cwtiad or cwtyn, a plover; Gael. 
cut, ἃ bob-tail, ὁ outache short, docked. The root is seen in the verb 
toeut. See Cut. 


COPAL, a resinous substance, (Span., -- Mexican.) ‘Copal, a 
kind of white and bright resin, brought from the West Indies;’ 
Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674. It is a product of the Rhus copallinum, a 
native of Mexico; Engl. Cyclopedia. Span. copal, copal.— Mexican 
copalli, resin. *The Mexican copalli is a generic name for resin ;’ 
Clavigero’s Hist. of Mexico, tr, by C. cue ed, ΠΩΡΆ My i. ye 

COPE ὩΣ ἃ cap, hood, cok τα 
Hee cay 


capping-stone. 
“In Shak. Hamlet, 
in ‘with,’ or ‘ to chaffer 
for to ἈΞ: what will you 


rate, London Lickpeny, 
word introduced into 


on cedp, a ΓΝ See 
COPIOUS, ample, plentiful. (F.,-L.) 
lif, 1 Maccab. xvi. 5 ; where the Vulgate has ‘ exercitus copiosus.’= 


P. 
“Α copyous oost,’ Wy- 


O.F. copieux, fem. copieuse, * copious, abundant ;* Cot.= Lat. copiosus, 
plentiful ; formed with suffix -osus from Lat. copi-a, plenty. The Lat. 
cépia probably stands for οὔδρία ; from co- (for com, i.e. ewm, together, 
exceedingly), and the stem of-, seen in ofs, riches, and in in-opia, 
‘want. yulent. Der. copious-ly, -ness; and see copy. 
COPPER, a reddish metal. (Cyprus) Μ. Ἑ, coper, Chaucer, 
ς τὰ 13220 (Chan. Yeom. Tale). = Low Lat. cuper ; Lat. cxpram, 
contraction for cuprivm as, i.e. Cyprian brass. See M 

Μὰ ler, Lectures, 8th ed. ii. 257. -- Gk. Κύπριοι, Cyprian ; from 
‘Kbxpos, Cyprus, a Greek island on theS. coast of Asia linor, whence 
the Romans obiaind copper; Pliny, xxv. 2 ἃ From the same 
source is G. kupfer, Du. hoper, Εἰ, euivre, copper. Der. copper-y, 
copperplate also copperas, 4. ¥. 

PPERAS, sulphate of iron. (F.=L.) Formerly α spplied 
also to sulphate of copper, whence the name. M. 
perose, vitriola ;" Prompt. Parv. p.91.—O. F. coperose, “he olds «ἰατρεία | no 
‘of couperose, which Cotgrave explains by ‘ copres,’i. e. copperas, 


Ital. copparcsa, S| 2, copperas. β. Diez supposes these 
forms to be from Lat. eupri roa, lit. copper-rose, a supposition which is 
greatly strengthened by the fact that the Greek name for copperss 


it. brass-flower. Add to this that the F. couperose 
Bo eas having a rash onthe face’ or pimple” | See above 


OPPICE, ἃ wood of small growth. 
tal w=Gk. ) copes Common in prov. ..) and copse are both 
Corruptions of coppice. Coppice is used by Drayton, The Muses’ 


Elysium, Nymph. 4. It should rather be spelt copice, with one p.— 
Ὁ. Ἑ. copeiz, also copeay, wood newly cut; Roquefort. Hence 
applied to brushwood or underwood, ently cut for fuel, or to ἃ 
wood kept under by cutting. Cf. Low Lat. copecia, underwood, 
ice. =O. F. coper (ow Lat, ‘copare), to cut; mod. Ε΄ coupe 
. cop, formerly colp, colps, a blow, stroke; mod. F. coup.— Low 
Pee ‘colpus, a stroke; from Lat. colaphus, a blow.=Gk. xédagor, αὶ 
blow ; a word of uncertain origin. 
COPULATE, to couple Together. (0). Used as a pp. by 
Bacon, Essay 39, Of Custom. -- Lat. copulatus, joined; pp. of copalars, 
= Lat. copula, ‘a band, bond, link ; put for co-ap-ul-a, a dimin. form, 
with suffix -ul-.= Lat. co-, for com, i.e. eum, together; and ap-ere, to 


join, only preserved in the pp. aptus, joined. Apt. Der. 
copulat-ion, copulat-ive ; and see couple. 
, an imitation of an original. (F,=L.) [The orig. signi- 


fication was ‘ plenty ; and the present sense was due to the mul 
Plication of an original by means of numerous s copies] M.E. copy, 

copie. “Copy of a thinge wretyn, copia; Parv. p. 92. 
rete copy [i.e. abundance] and plente ‘of cae castelles, of bors, οἵ 
metal, and of hony;’ Trevisa, i, 301.—F. copie, ‘the copy of a 
writing ; ge store, plenty, abundance of * Cotgrave.=Lat. copia, 
Plenty. hs See Copious. Der. copy, verb; copi-er, copy ist, copy-h 
right. 


CORK. 


is in particular α great mistress of that part of oratory which is 
called action ;” Spectator, no. 247. " Affect of coguetry ν᾽ id. 
no. 377.-- Ε΄ coquette, " ἃ pratling or proud gossip;" Cot. The fem. 
form of coguet, the dimin. of cop me “a little cock,’ hence vain 
as a cock, stratting about ; like cocky. Cf. * cogueter, to 
swagger or strowte it, like a cock on his owne dung-hill ;’ Cot.= 
F. cog, a cock. See Cock (1), Der. coguet-ry, coguett-ish, coquett 
ishely, coquett-ish-ness, 

CORACLE, ἃ light round wicker boat. (Welsh.) See Southey, 
Madoc in Wales, c. xiii, and footnotes. In use in Wales and on the 
Severn. = W. corwgl, cwrwgl, ‘a coracle ; dimin, of W. 7, ἃ trunk, 
ἃ carcase, curwg, a frame, carcase, boat. Cf. Gael. curachan, ἃ 
coracle, dimin. of curack, a boat of wicker-work ; Gael. and Irish 
corrachy a fetter, αὶ boat. 


COR aL, ‘an architectural ornament. i 
ment in the form of ἃ basket. Cotgrave 
raven; also, a corbell (in masonry) ;* and F, mutules by ‘ brackets, 
corbells, or ‘shouldering pieces.’ [The Ὁ. Ε΄ form of corbeau was 
corbel, but there were two distinct words of this form, viz. (1) site 
raven, from Lat. coruus, a raven, and (2) a little basket.] =O. 
ταδὶ, old spelling of corbeau, ἃ corbel; answering to mod. Ital. 

‘a small basket, or to Ital. corbella, a little Pannier; given in 

Fite Low Lat. corbella, a little basket ; Ducange.— Lat. ore a 
Dasket (cf. Ital. corba, a basket), a word of uncertain 
ὧν The word was sometimes spelt corbeil, in which case it is fom 
F. corbeille, a little basket, from Lat. corbicula, a dimin. of corbis. 
Gortel and οογδεῖ! differ in the form of the suffixes. See Cor- 
vette. 

CORD, δ snull rope. (F.,<L.,=Gk.) M.E. corde, cord; Cursor 
Mundi, 2247.=0. F. (and mod. F.) corde.=Low Lat. corda, a cord; 
Lat. chorda.= Gk. χορδή, the string of a musical instrument; orig. a 
string of gut. The Gk. χορδή, gut, is related to χολάδεε, guts, to 
Lat. haru-spex, i.e. inspector of entrails, and to Icel. gérn or garnir, 
gr which is again related to E. yarn. See Curtis, i, 250. See 

Doublet, chord, q.v. Der. cord, verb; cord-age (F. 
cordage), cord-on (F. cord-on); also cordelier (F. cordelier, a twist of 
rope, ἃ Gray Friar, from cordeler, to twist ropes, which from 
O. F. cordel, dimin. of O. F. corde); also perhaps corduroy, a word 
not orp traced, but supposed, though without evidence, to be a 

‘ion of corde du roi, or ’s cord. 

LAL, hearty, sincere. (F..=L.) ‘Alto used as a sb. 
oe in phisik is ἃ cordial ;* haucer, Ὁ. Τ. Prol. 
m. cordiale, f. " cordiall, hearty τ᾿ Cot. Cf. " Corte, th 
motherwort, good against the throbbing or excessive beati 
heart ;' id. = Lat. δον stem of cor, the heart; with suf 
See Core. Der. cordial-ly, cordial-i-ty. 

CORDWAINER, a shoemaker. (F.,=a fown in Spain.) “αὶ 
counterfeit earl of Warwick, a cordwainer's son ; * Bacon, Life of Hen. 
VIL, ed. Lumby, p. 177, 1.15. * Cordwaner, alutarius ;' Prompt. Parv. 
P. 92. It orig. meant a worker in cordewan or cordewane, i.e. leather of 
Cordova > thus it is said of Chaucer's Sir Thopas that his shoon 
[shoes] were "οἱ Cordewane;’ C. T. Group B, 1922.=0.F. cordo- 
anier, ἃ. cordwainer.=O. F, cordoan, cordowan, cordowan, Cordovan 
leather ; Roquefort.<Low Lat. cordoanwm, Cordovan leather; Du- 

cange.=Low Lat. Cordoa, a spelling of Cordova, in Spain (Lat. 

Corduba), which became a Roman colony in 8. c. 182. 

CORE, the central part of fruit, ἃς. (F.,—L.) ‘Core of frate, 
arula;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 93. ‘Take quynces ripe . . . but kest 
away the core;’ Palladius on Husbandry, bk. xi. st. 73.<0.F. cor, 
coer, the heart. Lat. cor, the heart. See He 

Co! ER, the name of a plant. (F..—L,=Gk.) See 
Exod. xvi. 31; Numb. xi. 7.—F. coriandre, ‘ the ‘herd, or seed, cori- 
ander ;’ Cot.=Lat. coriandrum ; |. xvi, 31 (Vulgate version) ; 
where the d is excrescent, as is so commonly the case after n.=—Gk. 
κορίαννον, κορίανον, also κόριον, coriander.  B. Said to be derived 
from Gk, κόριε, a bug, because the leaves have a strong and bug-like 
smell (Webster). 

CORK, the bark of the cork-tree. (Span,=L,) _ ‘ Corkbarke, 
cortex; Corketre, suberies;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 93.=Span. corcho,” 
cork; whence also Du. Awrk, and Dan, and Swed. bork. = Lat. acc. 

ticem, bark, from nom. cortex (formed just like Span. pane 


‘For 


he herbe 
of the 
walis. 


the 
avain flirt. (F.,<L.,=<Gk.) ‘The coquet (ie) punch, from Lat, ‘acc. panticem). Root uncestain ; but cf. Sear 


CORMORANT, 


aide Skt. ἀεὺ to ent of cut, This woud give KART, tocut;? 


see Curtius, i, 181; Fick, i. 524. Der. cork, verb, 
CORMO! ", a voracions sea-bird. (1 


. Lat. corwus marinus, 
which occurs ts an oquivalent to reread fowl) in the Reichenau 
Glomes, of the Sth century, 41 This explanation, given in Brachet, 
is the best; another one is that F. cormoran is due to ἃ prefix cor- or 
corb-, equivalent to Lat. coruus, pleonastically added to Bret. morvran 
(W. marfran), a cormorant. The Breton and W. words are derived 

from ‘W. mér, the sea, and bran, a crow, by the usual 
change of ὁ inte v or β΄ After all, it is probable that F. cormoran, 
ier. Lat. origin, may have been modified in spelling by 

fon Wi 


swelling in the back 

Αι bom, projection. — Lat. cores, hom, cognate with E. hora, q.v. 

Der. corn-e-ous, horny, "recto gs gees 
- τιν, cormet, 4. ν., cornelian, 4. ¥.; also’ corning 

, from Lat. gerere, to bear ; corni-c-ul-ate, horn- 


CORNEL, a shrub ; also called Sven (F.,<L.) "Cornel 
and bramble-berries gave the rest ryden, Ovid’s Metam. bk. i. 
1.136.—F. cornille, ‘a comell-berry ;’ Coigrave ; cornillier, ‘ the long 
cherry, wild cherry, or comill-tree;" id. Chris war als spel corm 
alle and cornoille ; and cornillier was also cornoaller and cornoiller ; id. 
Low Lat. corniola, ἃ comel-berry ; cornolivm, a comel-tree.— Lat. 
cormem, a comel-berry; cornus, a comel-tree, so called from the 
hard, ture of the word.— Lat. cormu, hom. See Corn (2). 
CO! a kind of chalcedony. (F.,=L.) Formerly spelt 
carnaline, as in Cotgrave. =F. cornaline, ‘ the comix or comaline, & 
fiesh-coloured stone ;’ Cotgrave. Cf. Port. cornelina, the cornelian- 
stone. β. Formed, ‘with suffixes -el- and -in-, from Lat. cornu, a hom, 
in allusion to the semi- Ὁ or hoy y appearance, [Similarly 
the ατρο is named from the Gk. Sveg,afinger-nail.) Ὑ. From the same 
source, and for the same reason, we have the Ital. corniola, a cornelian; 
whence the G. carneol, a comelian, and the E. carneol, explained by 
‘a precious stone’ in Kerscy's and Bailey's Dictionaries. The change 
from corneol to carneol points to a popular etymology from Lat. 
carness, fleshy, in allusion to the fiesh-like colour of δεν stone. And 
this etymology has even so far prevailed as to cause cornelian to 
be It carnelian, Φ| It is remarkable that the cornel-tree is 
also derived from the Lat. corau, and is similarly called corniolo in 
Italian. Indeed, in Meadow’s Ital. Dict. we find both ‘corniolo, 
‘a comel, comelian-tree,’ and ‘corniola, a corel, comelian-cherry,’ 

ἃς well as ‘corniola, a comelian.’ | 
ahor-like 


“ἃ little hom; a sort of officer. (F,—L.) 
hom; Octovian | am tor, Il. 1070, 1190; in 
is meant a troop of 
byt comet or gl) Sn Shak. 1] 1 Hen. VI, 
ἵν. 3. 253 lastly, an cffcer of such 8 troop. ‘also cornette, 
alittle hom; of F. corne,ahom. See Corn (2). 

CORNICE, a moulding moulded projection. (F.,—Ital..=L.,= 


ME. 


(because accompanied by 


Gk) Ια Milton, P. Li. 716.=F. cornicke, ‘the comish, or brow of 
a wall, piller, or other peeve of building τ᾿ Cot {Litre gives an O.F. 
form cornice, which agrees still better with the E. word.]=Ital. 


cornice, a comice, border, ledge.— Low Lat. cornicem, ace. of corns, 
a border; which is, apparently, a contraction from Low Lat. coronix, 
a square frame.— Gk. κορωνΐε, a wreath, the comice of a building ; 
literally an adj. siegitng τς ‘crooked;" and obviously related to Lat. 
corona, a crown. See Crown. 
CORWUCOPLA, the hom of plenty. (L.) _ Better corn copia, 
from corau, hor; and copia, gen. of copia, plenty. 


hom of plenty; 
Ser Cora (2) and Copious, * @ 00: 


CORRESPOND. 


COROLLA, the cup of α flower formed by the 
scientific term. Lat. corolla, a little crown; dimin. 
See Crown. And see below. 

COROLLARY, an additional inference, or deduction. (L.) ‘A 
corolaria or mede of coroune, ἃ crown or garland; 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, ed. Morris, Ὁ. iii. pr. 10, p. 91.— Lat. corol- 
Jorivm, a present of a garland, a gratuity, additional gift; also an 
additional inference; prop. neuter of coreliarius, belonging to ἃ gar- 


ce στ garland. (F,=L.) Ια Drayton's Par 
ἴοι 2. perly an adj. signi ‘of or belonging to a 
crown. = “coronall, ΠΣ πὴ στὴ Οοιβτανε.- Lat. corow 
allis, bel we ton crown. Lat corona, crowns” See Crown, 

ΠΤ STON, w crowning. 16. Carounynge or coronacion τ᾽ 
Prompt, Parv, p. 93.” [Not a F. word, but formed by analogy with 
F.words in “ine 7 Ταὶς Lat. coronati, a coined word, foc Lat. 


185 
@) A 


‘corona, & Crown. 


οἰ. coronare, to crown, pp. coronatus. = Lat. corona, ἃ crown. See Crown. 


CORONER, an officer appointed by the crown, δες. (L.)_ ‘Coron 
ers and bailiffs ;’ Stow, ee epee an. 1142, The word coroner 
occurs first in a spurious charter Athelstan to Beverley, dated 
A.D. 925, but really of the r4th Seater, see Diplomatarium Angli- 

. Thorpe, p. 181, last line. Not formed Lat. coronarius, 
belonging to the crown; but formed by adding -er to the base 
‘of the M. E. verb coronen, to crown. Th 
and the equivalent term crowner (Hamlet, v. 1. 4) is, 
Both coroner and crowner are translations of the Low τὰ 
or, a coroner, which see in Blount’s Law Dict. and in Ducange.= 
Lat. coronator, lit. one who crowns.— Lat. coronare, to crown.= Lat. 
corona, a crown. See Crown. 

CORONET, a little crown. (F.,<L.) ‘With eoronettes upon 

heddes ;᾿ Fabyan, Chron. an. 1432. Formed as a dimin., 
Ip of the suffix -et (or -ette) from the Ὁ. F. corone, a crown.= 


. corona, a crown. See 
ean a subordinate officer. (F.,=Ital,—L.) In 
Shak. Merry Wives, ii. 1. 128. A corrupt form for caporal.=F. 


‘the c rall of a band of souldiers;’ Cot. =I 
weate a corpordy whence itwas introduced ito French inthe 10th 
century (Brachet); cf. Low Lat. caporalis, a chief, ἃ commander; 
Ducange.—Ital. capo, the head; whence not only caporale, but 
‘qumerous other forms, for which’ sce an Ital. Dict.—Lat. caput, the 
head; see Capital, and Chief. Der. corforal-ship. 
CORPORAL (2), belonging to the body. (L.) a Shak. Meas. 


τας 80.—Lat. corporalis, bodily; whence also F. = Lat. 
corpor-, stem of corpus, the body; with suffix -alis, See Corpee. 
Der. From the same stem we have corpor-ate, te-ly, corpor- 


corpor-ate 
at-ion, corpor-e-al (from Lat. corporeus, belonging to the body), com 
δοκοὶ, 0 lity; and See corps, corpse, corpulent, “a 


CouPa CORPSE, CORSE, a body. (F,—L:) Cor; 
a body of men, is mod. French, and not in early use in 
Corse is a variant of corpse, formed by dropping p; it occurs in 
Fabyan’s Chron, K. John, an. 8; and much earlier, in An Old Eng. 
Miscellany, ed. Morris. p. 28, 1. 1ο. Corpse was also in earl 
M.E. corps, Chaucer, C. T. 2821; and is derived from the old French, 
in which the p was ss probably once sounded. =O. F. corps, also pond 
the body.=Lat. the body; cognate with A.S. Arif, the 
the womb, ‘wick occurs in E. midriff, q.v. See Fick, i. 526. 
corpusc-le, q.¥.; corset, corslet, 
OREU , stout, fat. (F L) In Shak, 1 Hen, TV, it 
. 464.—F. corpulent, corpulent, gross ;' Cotgrave. =. ὁ corpulentus, 
fat. — Lat. abe the body; with suffixes poe ~et-. See Corps. 
we aati corpulence, 
La oe ttle body, an atom. (L.) A scientific term. 

In ‘Bethan, Physico-Theology, bk. i. c, 1. note 2.—Lat. corpuseulum, 
an atom, particle; double dimin. from Lat. corpus, the body, by help 
of the suffixes -c- and -ul-, See Corps. Der. corpuscul- 
CORRECT, to put right, punish, reform. (L.) 
Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 6242.—Lat. corrects, pp. of corrigere, to correct. 
Lat. cor-, for con- (i.e. cum) before'r; and regere, to rule, οἱ 
See "per. correctly, correctness, correction correct-tonal, 
correct-ive, correct-or ; also corrig-ible, corrig-enda (Lat. corrigenda, 


things to be corrected, from corrigendus, fut. pass. part, of corrigere). 
CORRELATE, to relate or refer mutually. ΓΑ In Jobnson’s 
Dictionary, where it is defined by ‘to have a reci relation, as 


father to son.’ Cf. ‘Spiritual things and spiritual men are correla- 
fives, and cannot in reason be divorced ;* Spelman, On On Tythes, p-14t 
(R.) These are mere coined words, made by fixing cor, for com 
(ive. eum, with) before relate, relative, &c. Ducange gives a Low 
Lat. correlatio, a mutual relation. See Relate. Der. correlat-ive, 


correlat-ion. 
IND, to answer mutually, (L.) Shak. has coh 
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“COREIDO 

Co: agallery. (F.,—Jtal.,—L.) ‘The high wall and 
corridors that went round it (the amphitheatre] are almost intirely 
ruined ;’ Addison, On Italy (Todd's Johnson). Also used as a term 
in fortification. F. corridor, ‘a curtaine, in fortification; ’ Cot.— 
Ital. corridore, ‘a runner, a swift horse; also a long gallery, walke, 
or terrase ;’ Florio. Ital. correre, tq run; with suffix -dore, a 
usual form of -fore, answering to Lat. acc. suffix -forem.—Lat. eur- 
rere, to ron. See Current. 

CORROBORATE, to confirm, (L.) _ Properly a past part as 
in ‘except it be corroborate by custom ;’ Bacon, Essay 39, On Cus- 
tom.=Lat, corroboratus, pp. of corroborare, to strengthen. = Lat. cor-, 
for con- (i.e. eum, together, wholly) before r; and roborare, to 
strengthen. Lat. robor-, stem of robur, hard wood. See Robust. 
Der. corroborative, coroborat-ion, corrobor-ant. 

CORRODE, to gnaw away. (F.,-L.) In Donne, To the 
Countess of Bedford. [Corrosive was rather a common word in the 
sense of “8 caustic;” and was uently corrupted to corsive or 
corsy; spe Spenser, F.Q. iv. 9. 19.)—F. corroder, to gnaw, bit 
Cotgrave.— Lat. corrodere, pp. corrosus, to gnaw to pieces. Lat. cor- 
for con- ((. 8. cum, together, wholly) before r; and rodere, to gna 
See Rodent. Der. corrod-ent, corrod-ible, i-ty; alsg (from. 
Lat. pp. cornea) corrosive, corras:ive-ly, corros-ive-ness, corros-ion. 

CORRUGA' ἜΜ, to wrinkle greatly. (L.) In Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
8. 964 (R.)=Lat. corrugatus, pp. of eorrugare, to wrinkle greatly.— 

i.e. er, wholly) before τ; and rugare, 
rinkle, fold, plait; from the same root as 


to break. Lat, cor, for con- (i.e. eum, together, wholly) ; and rum- 
_pere, to break in pieces. See Rupture. Der. corrupt, vb.; corrupty, 
corrupteness, corrupt-er; corrupt-ible, corrupt-ibl-y, corrupt-il 
rupt-ibleness; corrupt-ion = M. E.’ corrupcion, Gower, C. A. i. 37 
from F. corruption ; corrupt-ive. 

CO: ἃ pirate, a pirate-vessel. (F.,=Prov,<L.) ‘Corsair, 
ἃ courser, or robber by sea;’ Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715.—F. corsaire, 
“a courser, pyrat;’ Cotgrave.= Prov. corsari, one who makes the 
corsa, the course (Brachet).= Prov. and Ital. corsa, a course, cruise ; 
cf. F. course. Lat. cursus, a course, = Lat. cursus, pp. of eurrere, to 
ες Course, Current. 


only by * 


e 

F. corselet and O.F. cors, a body, nat from the Ital. carpo.]=0. F. 
zors, a body; with dimin. suffixes -el- and -er. See Corps. 

COR: ἡ, a train of attendants. (F.,—Ital.,—L.) Modern. 
From F. cortége, a procession. = Ital. corteggio, a train, suit, retinue, 
‘company. = Ital. corte, a court ; from same Lat. source as E. court, q. 

COR! bark. (L.) Modem. Lat. cortex (stem cortie-), bark. 
See Cork. "Der. cortic-al; cortic-ate or cortic-ai-ed, i.e. furnished 
with bark. 

CORUSCATE, to flash, glitter. (L.) Bacon has coruscation, Nat. 
Hist. § 121.— Lat. coruseatus, pp. of coruscare, to glitter, vibrate. = Lat. 
coruscus, trembling, vibrating, glittering. Perhaps from the root of 
Lat. currere, to run; Fick, 1. 521. Der. coruse-ant, corusc-at-ion. 

CORVETTE, a sort of small frigate. (F.,—Port,=L.) . Modem. 
F. corvette. Port. corveta, a corvette; Brachet. This is the same 
‘as the Span. corveta or corbeta, a corvette.m Lat. corbita, a slow- 
sailing ship of burthen. = Lat. corbis, a basket. See Corbel. 

coi ITIC, that which beautifies. (Gk.) ‘This order of cos- 
metick philosophers ;’ Tatler, no. 34.—Gk. ποσμητικός, skilled in 
decorating; whence also F. cosmétique.—Gk. κοσμέω, I adorn, deco- 
ταῖς. -- ΟΚ. κόσμοε, order, ornament. See below. 

COSMIC, relating to the world. (Gk.) Modem. From Gk. 
κοσμικόν, relating to the world.=Gk. κόσμοι, order ; also, the world, 
universe; on which see Fick, i. 545. Der. cosmic-al, used by Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. iv. c. 13. § 2; cosmic-al-ly, 

COBMOGONY, the science of of the universe. (Gk.) 
‘In Warburton, Divine Legation, b. 5. 3... Gk. κοσμογονία, origin 
of the world. = Gk. κοσμο-, stem of κόσμον, the world; and γον-, seen. 


COTTON. 


© in qdvyor-a, pert. of γίγνομαι, I become, am produced ; from ψ GAN, 


to produce. Der. cosmogon-ist. 
COSMOGRAPEY, description of the world. (Gk.)_In Bacon, 
Life of Henry VII, ed. Lumby, p. 171.—Gk. κοσμογραφία, descrip- 
tion of the world.=Gk. kéoyo-s, world, universe ; Εἶν γράφειν, to 
describe. Der. cosmographser, cosmograph-ic, cosmograph-ic-al. 
GOBMOLOGY, telence of the universe. (Gk) © Rare. Formed 
as if from a Gk. κοσμολογία, from κόσμον 4, the world, and λέγειν, to 
speak, tell of. “Der. cosmolog-ist, cosmolog-ic-al. 
COSMOPOLITE, a citizen of the world. (Gk) Used 


in 
Howell's Letters ; Ὁ, i. 5. 6, let. 60.—Gk. κοσμοπολίτηε, a citizen of 


less | the world.—Gk. κόσμο-:, the world; and πολίτηε, a citizen; see 


Politic. Der. cosmopolit-an. 

COSSACK, « light-armed 5. Russian soldier. (Russ., Tartar.) 
In Kersey's Dict. ed. 1715.—Russ. hozake, hazake, a Cossack. The 
word is said to be of Tartar origin. 

COST, to fetch a certain price. (F,eL.) M.E. costen. In 
Chaucer, C. T. 1910; P. Plowman, B. prol. 203. -- Ὁ, F. coster, couster 
(mod. Εἰ. cotter), to cost. Lat. constare, to stand together, consist, 
last, cost. Constant. Der. cos, sb., cost-ly, cost-li-ness. 

COSTAL, relating to the ribs. (L.) ‘In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, Ὁ. iv. c.10. § § Formed, with suffix “αἱ, from Lat. costa, a 
rib. See Coast. 

COSTERMONGER, an itinerant fruit-seller. (Hybrid.) For- 
merly costerd-monger or coslard-monger ; the former spelling occurs 


in Drant’s Horace, where it translates Lat. pomarius in Sat. ii. 3. 227. 
Tt means casard-seller. *Costard, a kind of apple. Costard-monger, 
a seller of apples, a fruiterer;* Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715. Much 


earlier, we find: ‘ Costard, appulle, quirianum ;* Prompt. Parv. p. 
“Costardmongar, fruyctier,’ i.e. fruiterer ; Palsgrave. A. The ety 
mology of costard, an apple, is unknown ; the suffix -ard is properly 
O.F., so that the word is presumably O. F., and possibly related to: 
O.F. coste, cost, also spice; cf. G. host, which not only means 
“cost,” but alsa ‘food.’ Β. The word monger is E.; see Iron- 
monger. There is np reason whatever for connecting costard 
with custard, The custard-apple mentioned in Dampier’s Voyages, an. 
1699 (R) is quite a different fruit from the M. E. costard. 

STIVE, « constipated. (F.?=J.) _ ‘But, trow, is he loose or 
costive of laughter?’ Ben Jonson, The Penates. [It is difficult to 
account for the corrupt form of the word. It is more likely to have 
been corrupted from F. constipé than from the Ital. codtipative, a form 
not given in Florio. It would seem that constip: was first contracted 
to constip’, then to costip', and lastly to costive by a natural substitu- 
tion of -ive for the unfamiliar -ἰρ. The loss of » before s occasions 
no difficulty, since it occurs in cost, from Lat. constare.]—F. constipé, 
constipated. Lat. constipatus, pp. of constipare, to constipate. 
Constipate. Der. costive-ness. 

COSTUME, a customary dress, (F.,—Ital.,=<L.) A modem 
word, Richardson cites a quotation from Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Dis. 12.—F. costume; a late form, borrowed from Italian.—Ital, 
costume. = Low Lat. costuma, contracted from Lat. acc. consuefudinem, 
custom, Costume is a doublet of custom. See τα. 

COT, a small dwelling; COTE, an enclosure. (E.) ΧΑ lutel 
kot;? Ancren Riwle, ν 362. Cote, in Havelok, ll. 737, 1141. “ες 
casa, casula, ἃ. cote ;’ Wright's Vocab. i. 273.—A.S. edte, a cot, den; 
“τό pedfa céte’ = for a den of thieves, Matt. xxi. 13. ‘ In cove Sinum,’ 
into thy chamber; Northumbrian gioss to Matt. vi. 6, [Thus cot is 
¢ Northern, cote the Southern form.] We also find A.S. eye, Grein, 
181.4 Du, fof, a cot, cottage + Tcel, dot, a cot, hut. G. oth, a cot 
(a provincial word); Fliigel’s Dict. (The W. cwt, a cot, was prob. bor- 
rowed from English.] Der. coti-age (with F. suffix); cott-ag-er; cott- 
ar, cott-er ; cf. also sheepreote, dove-cote, &c. Dowblet, coat. See Coat. 

ὁ ἃ βεῖ, company. (Ε.,.. Ὁ. Ὁ Mere French. Cotgrave 

ives ; * Coterie, company, society, association of people.” β. Marked 
Brachet as being of unknown origin. Referred in Diez to F. cote, 
a quota, share, from Lat. quotus, how much. But Littré rightly con- 
nects it with O. Ε΄. coterie, cotterie, servile tenure, cottier, a cottar, &c. A. 
coterie (Low Lat. coteria) was a tenure of land by cottars who clubbed 
together. — Low Lat. cota, a cot ; of Teutonic ori; See Cot. 
(OTILLON, COTILLION, a dance for eight persons. (F.) 
It occurs in a note to v. 11 of Gray's Long Story.=F. cotillon, lit. a 
tticoat, as explained by Cotgrave. Formed with suffix -ill-on 
from F. cote, a coat, frock. See Coat. 

COTTON (1), a downy substance obtained from a plant. (F.,= 
Arabic.) M.E. cofoun, cotune, colin (with one 4). Spelt cofoun in 
Mandeville’s Travels, ed. Halliwell, p. 212.=F. coton (spelt cotton in 
Cotgrave) ; cf. Span. cofon, printed cotton, cloth made of cotton ; 
Span. algodon, cotton, cotton-down (where al is the Arab, def. art. 
Arab. quin, gutun, cotton; Richardson’s Dict. p. 1138; Palmer's 


Pers. Dict. col, 
COPTON (δι ἴο ogres. ΟὟ) ‘Coton, to succeed, to hit, to 


COTYLEDON. 


ν᾿ Kersey's Dict. ed. 1715.= W. cyteno, to 
ie a i galas tele Ea 

Cc IN, the seed-lobe of a plant. (Gk.) | Modem, and 
scientific. Gk. κοτυληδών, ἃ cup-shaped hollow.=Gk. κοτύλη, a 
hollow, hollow vessel, small cup. Perhaps from 4 KAT, to hide, 
whence also E. hut; Fick, . Der. cotyledon-ous. 

COUCH, to lay down, set, arrange. (F.=—L.) Μ. Ε. couchen, 
cowchen, to lay, place, set. ‘Cowchym, or leyne thinges togedyr, 
colloco;" Prompt. Parv. p.96. Occurs frequently in Chaucer ; see 
C.T. 2163.0. F. coucher, earlier colcker, to place. = Lat. collocare, 
to place together. Lat. cal- for con- (i. 6. ewm, together) before1; and 
locare, to place. =Lat. locus, a place. See Locus. Der. couch, sb. 
Μ.Ὲ. couche, Gower, C. A. iii. 315; couch-ant. Doublet, collocaie. 

COUGH, to make a violent effort of the lungs. (Ὁ. LowG.) 
MLE. coughen, cowhen ; Chaucer, C. T. 10082 ; also 3697. [It does 
not seem to be an A.S. word, but to have been introduced later from 
a LowG. dialect ; the A.S. word is Awdstan.] Of O. Low G. origin; 
cf. Du. kugchen, to cough. + M.H.G. kuchen, G. heichen or ἐν + 
to pant, to gasp. β. From a root KUK, to gasp, an imitative word, 
closely related to KIK, to gasp, explained under Chincough, q. v. 
Der. cough, sb. ; chin-cough. 

COULD, was able to; see Can. 

COULTER, CO’ a ploughshare. (L:) M.E. culter, 
colter ; Chaucer, C. T. 3761, 3774, 3783.—A. 5. culter, Elf, Gloss. 8 
(Bosworth); ἃ borrowed word.= Lat. euler, a coulter, knife; lit. ἃ 
cutter. Cf. Skt. karttarl, scissors ; karttrikd, a hunter's knife ; from 
rit (base hart), to cat.=4/ KART, to cut, an extension of 4/ KAR, 
to wound, shear; see Curtius, i. 181. Der. From the same source 
arg vlan gy. and elle, ἀν. τ hSuk LLL Ν 

an assembly. (Ε΄. Shak. L. L. L. v. 2. 789. 
Often confused with counsel, 
do; council can only be rightly used in the restricted sense of as- 
sembly for deliberation.’ Misspe 


COUNSEL, consultation, advice, plan. ( 
tinct from council, q. v. In early use. M. 
Havelok, 2862 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 412.—0. F. conseil, conscil, consel. 
= Lat. consilium, deliberation. Lat. comsulere, to consult. See Con- 
sult. Der. counsel, verb ; counsell-or. 

COUNT (1), a title of rank. (F,<L.) The orig. sense was 
‘companion.’ “Not in early use, being thrust aside by the E. word 
earl; but the fem. form occurs very early, being spelt cuntesse in the 
A.S. Chron. a.p. 1140. The derived word counsé, a county, occurs 
in P, Plowman, B. ii. 85. Shak. has county in the sense of count fre- 
quently; Merch. of Ven. i. 2. 49.—0. F. conte, better comie; Cotgrave 
gives * Conse, an earl,’ and ‘Comte, ἃ count, an earle.’=Lat. acc. 
comitem, a companion, a count; from nom. comes.—Lat. com-, for 
cum, together ; and is-wm, supine of ire, to go. —4/ I, to go; cf. Skt. 
i, to go. Der. count-ess, count-y. 

‘col (2), to enumerate, compute, deem. (F.,<L.) M.E. 
counten ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, ii. 1730 ; also 1685.=0. F. cunter, 
conter, mod. F. conter,=Lat. computare, to compute, reckon. Thus 
count is a doublet of compute. See Compute. Der. count, sb.; 
counter, one who counts, anything used for counting, a board on 
which money is counted. 

co -AINCE, appearance, face. (F.,<L.) In early use. 
MLE. contenaunce, euntenaunce, countenaunce ; P. Plowman, B. Prol. 24; 
Cursor Mundi, 3368..--Ο. F. contenance, which Cotgrave explains by 
‘the countenance, look, cheer, visage, favour, gesture, posture, be- 
haviour, carriage.’ = Lat. continentia, which in late Lat. meant ‘ges- 
ture, behaviour, demeanour ;' Ducange.=Lat. continent-, stem of 

part. of continere, to contain, preserve, maintain; hence, to 
Poms rt oneself. See Contain. 
in opposition (to), contrary. (F.<L.) ‘This is 
counter ;’ Hamlet, iv. 5.110; ‘a hound that runs cown/er,’ Com. Errors, 
iv.2. 39. And very common asa prefix.=F. contre, against; common as 
ἃ prefix.—Lat. contra, against ; common asa prefix. See Contra-. 
UN TERACT, to act against. (Hybrid; F.andL.) Counters 
‘action occurs in The Rambler, no. 93. Coined by joining counter with 
act. See Counter and Act. Der. counteraci-ion, counteract-ive, 


1.) Quite dis- 
conseil, Ἢ 


counteract-ive-ly. 
COUNTERBALANCH, sb.,« balance against.(F.,—L.) The 
sb. counterbalance is in Dryden, Annus Mirabilis (A.D. 1666), st. 12. 
i iter and Balance. 


Coined by joining counter with balance. See Count 
Dar, cnarbaleten, vet. 
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COUNTERVAIL. 


Compounded of contre, against; and mander, to command. =Lat. 
contra, against; and mandare,to command. See Mandate. Der. 
countermand, sb. 

COUNTERPANSE (1), acoverlet fora bed. (F.,=L.) Amost 
corrupt form, connected neither with counter nor with pane, but with 
quilt and point. The English has corrupted the latter part of the 
word, and the French the former. The older E. form is counter- 
boin’, as in Shak. Tam. Shrew, ii. 353. * Bedsteads with silver feet, 
imbroidered coverlets, or coun‘erpoinss of purple silk ;’ North’s Plu- 


jiod su 
Ducange- 


Ben Jonson, Bart, Fair, Inducti 
‘or pawne, esp. of an immoveabl ‘contrepant, 
terpane ;’ Cotgrave.=F. contre, against ; and pan, in 
id. ite a distinct word from pen, ‘a pane, piece, 

’ id. ‘That is, the werd is a compound of 
. not of counter and pane. See Pawn, Pane. 
co "ART, a “copy, duplicate. (F=L.)" In Shak, 
Sonnet 84. Merely com fed of counter and part, 

COUNTERPO! ing of music in parts. (F.,.<L.) 
‘The fresh descant, prychsonge [read prycksonge], counterpoint ;* 
Bale on The Revel, 1550, Bb 8 (Toa Johnson). =O. F. contre 
poinct, ‘a ground or plain song, in musick ;’ Cot.=F. contre, against ; 
‘and poiact (mod. ἘΝ ‘foint), ἃ point, β. Compounded of counter 
and point, ‘Counterpoint in its literal and ‘strict sense means point 
against point. In the infancy of harmony, musical notes or signs 
were simple points or dots, and in compositions in two or more parts 
were ‘on staves, over, or against, each other;” Engl. Cycl. 
Div. and Sciences, s.v. 

COUNTERPOISE, the weight in the other scale. (F.,=L.) 
In Shak. All's Well, ii. 3. 182. «- Ε΄ contrepois ids. Cotgrave 
gives the former as the more usual spelling, and explains it by 
“counterpois, equall weight.’ Compounded af couater and poise, q.V- 
Der. cownterpoise, verb. 

‘ARP, the exterior slope of a ditch. (F.) The 
interior slope is called the fear ‘The word is merely compounded 
οἵ counter and scarp. * Bulwarks and counterscarps;” Sir T. Herbert, 
Travels, ed. 1665, τὶ 64.‘ Contrescarpe, ἃ counterscarfe or counter 

Scarp. 


mure ;’ Cot. . 

co IGN, to sign in addition, attest. (F,-L.) ‘It 
was countersigned Melford κ᾿ Lord Clarendon’s Diary, 1688-9; Todd's 
Johnson. F, contresigner, ‘to subsigne;’ Cot.=F. contre, over 
against; and signer, to sign. Compounded of counter and sign. 
Der. countersign, sb. (compounded of counter and sign, sb.) ; counter~ 


τ . 
ΘΟΟΝΎΕΕΤΕΝΟΕ, the highest adult male voice. (F,<Ttal, 
=L.) It occurs in Cotgrave, who has: ‘ Contreteneur, the counter- 
tenor part in musick.’= Ital. contratenore, a countertenor ; Florio.— 
Ital, contra, against; and tenore, ἃ tenor. See Counter and 


COUNTERVALL, to avail against, equal. (F.,<L.) In Shak, 


the com 


. | Tenor. 
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Romeo, ii. 6. 4. Μ. Ἑ. contrevailen, Gower, C. A. i. 28... Ο. F. con- 
‘revaloir, to avail against; see Burguy, s.v. valoir.=F. contre, 
against ; and valoir, to avail.=Lat. con/ra, against ; and walere, to 
‘be strong, to avail. See Valiant. Der. countervail, sb. 
co 188 ; see under Count. 
COUNTRY, « rural district, region. (F.,<L.) _In early use. 
Μ: Ε. contré, contree; Layamon's Brut, i. §4.—O.F. contre, country ; 
with which cf, Ital. contrada.—Low Lat. contrata, contrada, country, 
region; an extension of Lat. contra, over against. β. This exten- 
sion of form can only be explained as a Germanism, ‘ as a blunder 
committed by people who spoke in Latin, but thought in German. 
Gegend in German means region or country. It is a recognised term, 
and it signified originally that which is before or against, what forms 
the object of our view. Now, in Latin, gegen (or against) would be 
expressed by contra; and the Germans, not recollecting at once the 
Lat. regio, took to translating their idea of Gegend, that which was 
defore them, by contratwm or terra contrata. is became the Ital. 
contrada, the French conérée, the English country.’—Max Miiller, 
Lectures, 8th ed. ii. 307. Der. country-dance (not the same thing as 
ΡΟΣ Cathey σ. 
ΠΝ ΤΎ, an earldom, count’s province, shire. 
countd, countee; P. Plowman, B. ii. ἔξ See Count (1). 
COUPLE, a pair, two joined together. (F..=L.) 
Gower, C. A. ifi. 241. The verb sppears very early, viz. 
bote togederes’ = couples both together; Ancren Riwle, p. 78.=0.F. 
later couple, a couple. Lat. cdpula, a bond, band ; contracted 
co-ap-ul-a, where -ul- is a dimin. suffix.— Lat. co-, for com, i.e. 
cum, together ; and O. Lat. apere, to join, preserved in the pp. aptus. 
See Apt. Der. couple, verb, coupl-ing, coupl-et. Doublet, copula. 
COURAGE, valour, bravery. (F,—L.) ΜΈ, courage, corage ; 
Chaucer, C. T. prol. 11, 22 1 Rng Alisaupder, 3559.0. Ε΄ corage, 
couraige; formed with suffix -age (answering to Lat. -aticum) from 
the sb. cor, cuer, the heart.—Lat. cor (stem cordi-), the heart. See 
Cordial, and Heart. Der. courage-ous, -ly, -ness. 
COURIER, ΝΞ (ΕἼ In Shak. Mach. i. 7. 23.<0.F. 
ier, given in Cotgrave as equivalent to courrier, ‘a post, or a 
Current 


cople, 
from 


courier, 
poster.’ =F. courir, to run.=Lat. currere, to run. See 

COURSE, a running, track, race. 1.) ΜῈ. course, cours; 
‘Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 4318; King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
1. 288.=0. F. cours. = Lat. cursus, a course ; from cursus, pp. of curr- 
ere, to run, See Current. Di , verb; cours-er, spelt 
corsour in King Alisaunder, L 4056; cours-ing. 

COURT (1), a yard, enclosed space, tribunal, royal retinue, judi- 
cial assembly. (F.,=L.) Inearly use. M.E. cort, court, curt. *Vnto 
the heye curt he yede’=he went to the high court ; Havelok, 1684. 
Ir first occurs, spelt eur, in the A.S. Chron. a. Ὁ. 1154. Spelt courte, 
Ῥ. Plowman, B. prol. 190.=0.F. cort, curt (mod. F. cour), a court, 
8 yard, a tribunal.—Low Lat. cortis, a court-yard, palace, royal 
retinue.— Lat. corti-, crude form of cors, also spelt cokors, a hurdle, 
enclosure, cattle-Jard ; see Ovid, Fasti, iv. 704. And see farther under 
Cohort. Der. court-eous, 4. ν. ; courtesan, .¥.5 courtesy, ἄν ΟΣ 
court-icer, 4... Ὁ courtly, court-li-ness, court-martial, court-plaster ; also 
court, verb, q. Υ. 

COURT (2), verb, to woo, seek favour. (F..<L.) 


L.L.L. v. 2,122, Orig. to practise arts in vogue at court. ‘For 
he is practiz’d well in policie, And thereto doth his courting most 
applie ;᾿ 8) Mother Hubberd’s Tale, 783; see the context. 


rom the sb. court; see above. Der. court-ship. 
URT CARDS, pictured cards. A corruption of coat cards, 
also called coated cards; Fox, Martyrs, p. 919 (R.) And see Ναγεβ. 

COURTEOUS, of courtly manners. (F.,—L.) M.E. cortais, 
cortois, seldom carteous. Spelt corteys, Will. of Palerne, 194, 2704; 
eurteys, 2315 curteyse, 406, QOI.—' cortois, curtois, curteis, court- 
eous.<O.F. cort, curt, court; suffix “eis Lat, ~ensis, See 
Court. Der. courteourly, covrteous-ness ; also courtes-y, q.V. 
COURTESAN, 2 prostitute. (Span.,—L.) Spelt courtezan, 
‘Shak. K. Lear, iii. a. 79.—Span. cortesana, a courtesan ; fem. of adj. 
‘cortesano, courteous, of the court.—Span. cortes, courteous. = Span. 
corte, court. See Court, Courteous. 

COURTESY, politeness. (F..=L.) Inearly use. M.E. cortaisie, 
corteisie, curtesie ; spelt kurteisie, Ancren Riwle, p. 70.0. F. cortoisie, 
eurteisie, courtesy. O, F. cortois, curteis, courteous. See Courteous. 

COURT: ‘one who frequents the court. (Hybrid; F. and E.) 
* In Shak. Hamlet, i. 2.117. [Courteowr, Gower, C. A. i. 89.) Abybrid 

word ; the suffix -ier is English, as in Jawsyer, bow-yer, saw-yer, coll-ier, 

‘The true ending is ~er, the -ἐ- or - being interposed. See Court. 

COUSIN, a near ‘relative. (F.,=L.) Formerly applied to α 
kinsman generally. not in the modem restricted way. M. E. cosin, 

eousin ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 91; Chaucer, C. T. 1133; first used in K. 

Hom, 1. 1444.=O. F. cosin, cousin, a cousin. — Low Lat. cosinus, found 


COWARD. 


Ie Lat. consobrinus, the child of a mother’s sister, a cousin, relation. 


= Lat. con-, for cum, together; and sobrinus, a cousin-german, by the 
mother’s side. Sobrinus is for sos-brinus, which for sos-trinus, from 
the stem sostor, a sister. On this word, and on the change of ὦ to ὁ, 
see Schleicher, Compendium, 3rd ed. p. 432. See Sister. 

COVE, a nook, creek, a sihall bay. (8) _‘ Within secret coves 
and noukes;” Holland, Ammianus, p. 77.-- Α. 8. edfa, a chamber, 
Northumbrian gloss to Matt. vi. 6, xxiv. 26; a cave (Lat. spelunca), 
N, gloss to John, xi. 38. 4 Icel, fof, a hut, shed, convent-cell, + G. 
oben, a cabin, pig-sty. β. Remote origin uncertain ; not to be con- 
fused with cave, nor coop, nor eup, nor alcove, with all of which it has 
been connected without reason. Der. cove, verb, to over-arch. 
(@w The obsolete verb cove, to brood (Richardson) is from quite 
another source, viz. Ital. covare, to brood; from Lat. exbare; see 


Coven, 

COVENANT, an agreement. (F.,<L.) _M.E. couenant, come 
aunt, covenand (with u for v); often contracted to conand, as in Bar- 
bour’s Bruce. Spelt couenaunt, printed covenaunt, K. Alisaunder, ed. 
‘Weber, 2036,~' . F. convenant, covenant; Burguy, sy mor. Formed 
asa pres. pt. τὸ conven, tO agree, οἱ . to meet together, asseml 

= Lat. conuenire, to come together. See Convene.: Der. covenant, 
verb; covenant-er. 

COVER, to conceal, hide, spread over. (F.,<L.) M.E,comeres, 
heueren, kiueren (with u for v). Chaucer has couered, C. T. 6173.— 
Ὁ. Ε. covrir, couvrir, to cover; cf. Ital. coprire.= Lat. cobperire, to 

gether wholly ; and operire, to 
fly supposed that Lat. aperire, 


co ἥ 
couerlite; Wyclif, 
lit, a bed-covering . covris 
from Lat. lectum, acc, of lectus, a bed. Gar Hence the word 


rather be coverlit. 
COVERT, a place of shelter. (F,—L.) In early use, ‘No comert 
mist thei cacche’= they could find no shelter; William of Palerne, 


2217,=0.F. covert, a covered place; pp. of covrir, to cover. See 
Cover. Der. covert, adj., covert-ly; covert-ure (Gower, C. A. i. 224). 
COVET, to desire eagerly and unlawfully. (F,-L.) M. 
cousiten, coueten (with u for v). * Who 80 coveyteth al, al leseth,’ who 
covets all, loses all; Rob. of Glouc. p. 306.—0.F. covoiter, coveiter 
(mod. F. comvoiter, with inserted =), to covet ; cf. Ital. cubitare (for 
cupitare), to covet. B. Formed, as if from a Lat. ewpiditare, from the 
Lat. cupidus, desirous of. Lat, cupere, to desire. SeeCupid. Der. 
covetous (O.F. covoitus, mod. F. convoiteux) ; covetously, covetous-ness. 
Covetous was in early use, and occurs, spelt cowetus, in Floriz and 
Blancheduur, ed. Lumby, l. 355. ἢ 
COVEY, a brood or hatch of birds. (F.,<L.) ! Comey of pert 
chys,’ ive. partridges; Prompt. Parv. p. 96..- Ὁ. Ε΄ cove, mod. F. 
couvée, ἃ covey of partridgss: fem, form of the pp. of O. F. cover, 
mod. F, couver, to hatch, sit, brood. —Lat. eudare, to lie down; cf 
= KUP, seen in Gk. αὐπτειν, to bend; see Fick, i. 56, 


Cartius, ii, 142. 
‘COW (1), the female of the bull. (E.) Μ. Ε, ew, cou; pl. by, Bie, 
Jye; and, with double pl. form, kin, buyn, mod, E. kine. pl. by 


is in Cursor Mundi, 4564; and fin in Will. of Palerne, 244, 480.— 
ALS. ed, pl. J, formed by vowel-change ; Grein, i. 172. + Du. hoe. 
‘+ cel. Ayr. + Swed. and Dan. fo. + O. H. G. chuo, chuoa, M. H.G. 
duo, ku, G. kuh. 4+ O. Irish 64, Gael. 6d, a cow; cf. W. biw, kine, 
cattle. + Lat. bos, gen. bovis, an ox. + Gk. Bois, an ox. + Skt. go, ὦ 
bull, acow. The common Aryan form is gaw, an ox; from 4/ GU, 
to low, beliow; Skt. gu, to sound. Fick, i. 572. 

COW (2), to subdue, dishearten, terrify. (Scand.) ‘It hath cow’d my 
better part of man;’ Mach. v. 8. 18.—Icel. Aiga, to cow, tyrannise 
over; Idea Inigask, to let oneself be cowed into submission; see 
Cleasby and Vigfusson. + Dan. hue, to bow, coerce, subdue. + Swed. 
Ἡρῖνα, to check, curb, suppress, subdue. . Perhaps connected with 


Skt. j4, to push on, impel ; from 4/ GU, to excite, drive; see Fick, 
i 573. 
COWARD, o man without courage. (F,=L.) ΜΕ. coward, 


more often coward; spelt coward in King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, L 
2108.=0. F. couard, more usually coart, coard (see Burguy, 5. v. coe), 
ἃ coward, poltroon ; equivalent to It: B. Generally ex- 
plained as an animal that drops his cf, the heraldic expression 
lion couard, a lion with his tail between his legs. Mr. Wedgwood 
refers to the fact that a hare was called coward in the old terms of 
hunting ; ‘le coward, ou le court cow’=the hare, in Le Venery de 
Twety, in Reliquix Antiquse, i. 153; and be thinks that the original 


i the 7th cent. in the St. Gall Vocabulary (Brachet). "A contraction 4 sense was ‘bob-tailed.’ Or again, it may. merely mean one ‘whe 


COWER. 


CRAKE. 189 


shews his tail, o who tums tail. γ. Whichever be right, there is πο ἡ CRAB (1), a common shellfish. (Ε) ΜῈ, erable, Old Eng. 


doubt about the eymology : Ὁ the word was certainly formed by adding 
the suffix -ard (Ital. -ardo) to the O. F. coe, a tail (Ital. coda). =O. F. 
eoe,a tail; with the suffix -ard, 4, of Teutonic origin, = Lat. cauda, a tail. 
See Caudal. Der. coward, adj., coward-ly, coward-li-ness, coward-ice 
=M.E. cowardis, Gower, CA. ii. 66 (O. F. coard-ise). 

COWER, to crouch, shrink down, squat. (Scand.) Μ. Ε. couren. 
“He boured low 3" ‘William of Palerne, 1. 473 “Ye. .. conwardli as 
caitifs couren here in meuwe’ = ye cowardly cower here in a mew (or 
cage) like caitifis; id. 3336. wie. hiira, to doze, lie quiet. + Swed. 
kara, to doze, to roost, to settle to rest as birds do. 4 Dan. ture, to lie 
quiet, rest. β. These are allied to Icel. Ayrr, Dan. guerr, silent, quiet, 

still, ‘and ‘to the Goth, ἀμαίσγμα, gentle, 2 Tim. ii. 24; also to G. 
Kirre, tame. The W. ewrian, to cower, squat, was perhaps 
borrowed from English, there no similar word in other Celtic 
tongues. The resemblance of the E. cower to G. kasern, to squat in 


from ane, ἃ cage, is accidental. 
"SE WiE ΟΣ α monk hood, ‘acap, bood. (E.) ΜΕ. cowl, cwuel 
(for couel, ewvel), afterwards contracted to cowle or cowl; it was used 
Rot only of the hood, but of the monk’s coat also, and even of a lay- 
man’s coat. ‘Cowele, munkys abyte [monk's habit), euculla, cxeul- 
Jus ν᾽ Prompt, Parv. Ρ. 97. The word occurs 5. times in Havelok, 
IL 768, 858, 964, 1144, 2904, spelt conel, cwwel, towel, and meaning 
“a coat.’ A. 5. cufle,a cowl (Bosworth) ; the / passing into M. E. v. 
+ Joel. buff, kof, a cowl, a cloak. β, These words are allied to Lat. 
eucullics, a hood, but not borrowed from it; the occurrence of the 
initial ς in Teutonic and Latin shews the loss of initial s. The root 
is SKU, to cover, protect ; cf. Lat. seutum, a shield, Der. cowl-ed. 
COWL (2), a vessel carried on a pole. (F,=L.) The pole sup- 
porting the veel was called a coul-sta’; see Merry Wives i 3.196 
*Coud, a li jooden tub ; formerly, any kind of cup or vesse 
Halliwell. “OF. Ἐ. εὐναὶ, later cuveau, ‘a little tub;’ Cotgrave. Dimin. 
of F. ewve,‘an open tub, a ate or vat; id.— Lat. eupa, a vat, butt, 
cask. Der. coul-sta; staff. 

WEY, a small she sed for money. (Hind.)  ‘Cowries (the 
Cyprea moneta) are used as small coin in many parts of Southern 
Asia, and especially on the coast of Guinea in Africa;’ Eng. Cycl., 

‘and Sciences, 5, ν. Cowry.. The word is Hindustani, and must 
therefore have been carried to the Guinea-coast by the lish. = 
Hind. ἀοκτί, small shel used ax coins money, fare, hire ;” Forbes’ 

Dict. 
"OO Wwe: he name ofa flower. (E.) In Milton, Comus, 894. 
Shak. has oxlip, Mids. Nt. Dr. 
for the former form, see Cockayn 


Shak. it 
means (1) fool's cap,'Memry Wives, γ᾿ 5.1463 (2) the head, Tw. 
Nt. v. 179, 193, 1953 (3) ἃ fool, Com. Err. iii. 1. 32,‘ Let the foole 
like @ cockescome still;’ Drant's Horace, Ep. bk. i, To Scmua, 
Eriacty corruption of cock’s comb, i.e. cock’s crest. See 


“GoRSWAIN, COCKSWAIN, the steersman of a boat. 
(Hybrid; F. and Ἐ.) ling coxswain is modem ; cockswain 
immond’s Tava pe 7o (Todd's Johnson); in Anson's 
Voyage, Ὁ. iii. c.9; and in Cook’s Voyage, vol. i. Ὁ. ii. c. 2.1 (R) The 
word's compounded of cock, boat, nd ταύ and means the 
person in command of a boat, not necessarily the steersman, though 
Bow commonly τὸ used. See Cook (5) and Swain. 
COY, modest, bashfal, retired. (F..=L.) ‘Coy, or sobyr, sobrius, 
, . 86.—0. F. coi, earlier coit, still, quiet. 
+ Stem of quies, rest.—4/ KI, to 
jive, and home; see Curtis, ἱν 178. 
ih, comin Doublet, 


wis the sine κα the old spat 

fact, merely a verb evolved out of 

Kindred for advantage, or particular ends; as he, who to save charges 

in travelling, goes from house to house, as cosin to the honour of 

every ones' Cot. So in mod. F. sotiner is ‘to call cousin, to 
δε, 

change of 


Der. 


Hones, ed., Morris, i. 51.=.A. S. craboa, as ἃ gloss to Lat. cancer ; 

Elif’ Clon. ed. Somner, p. 77. Teel. brabh. ἐς Swed. brabbe ἐξ 

Dan. brat. + Du. Trab EG. draite, 4Ἢ Ἴδε word bears α 

resemblance to Lat. carabus, Gk. a prickly kind of 

The Gk. κάραβοι also means α kind of beetle, and is equiva 

lent to Lat. warabeus. This suggests the loss of isital 6; porh ape 
Ἑ. crab and Gk. κάραβου are alka from the 7 SKAR, to cut, scrat 

cf. Lat. sealpere, to cut, scratch ‘Brabben, to scratch. See 


Crayfish. 
OBAB (2), a kind of apple. (Scand.) “Mala marciana, wode- 
crabbis;' MS. Har, 3388, qu, in Cockayne’s Leechdoms, Glossary. 
* Crabbe, appulle or frute, macianum ;’ Prompt. Pai 
tre, acerbus, macianus, arbutus:’ id. Of δι rigin ; ot 
Swed. krabbiple, a crab-apple, Pyrus coronaria, It seems to be re- 
lated to Swed. ἐγαδδα, a crab, i.e. crab-fish ; perhaps from some 
notion of pinching, in allusion to the extreme sourness of the taste. 
See Crab (1); and see Crabbed. 
GRABBED, peevish ; cramped. (E.) ‘The arwes [arrows] of 
thy crabbed eloquence ;* Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 9079. ΟἿ. Lowland Scotch 
crab, to provoke, in Jamieson ; he cites the sentence * thou hes erabbit 
and ‘offeadit God" from Abp. Hamiltoun's Catechisme, fol. 153 b. 
‘Crab, ‘awke, or wrawe, ceronicus, bilosus, cancerinus ;’ Prompt. 
Bary, B99. 8. Of O. Low G. origin, and may be considered as an 
Engl word ; it is due to the same root as Crab (1), 4. v. CE 
Du. krabben, to scratch ; tribben, to quarrel, to be cross, to be peevish 
ariie, revs ἴεν evidently th the equivalent of crabbed in the 
Ferrin. As regards the ‘to write a crabbed 
hand? «ἴα. ἀποὺ, αἰ πτύσας hand, Icel. ἀγαύδα, to scrawl, write ἃ 
crabbed hand; Du, Arabbelen, to scribble, scrawl, scrape, a dil 
form from krabben, to scratch. Thus crabbed, in both senses, is from 
the same root. It is remarkable that the Prompt. Parv. translates 
erating bid ‘by Lat. cancerinus, formed from Lat. cancer, a crab. Der. 
raited ly crabbed-ness. 
CRACK, to split sudden! sna noisiy ΚΣ, (Ε) ME. craken, kraken 
Havelok, 1857. ‘Speren cracked ; Layamon, 


Six words is ery coms a ther the shift 1g οἱ the letter 
words ii gh with MAE. brid. " Cearci- 


crack’; drab, crack! 4 G. drachen, ΓΕ rack, a crack, + Gael, 
rac, a crack, fissure; cnas, ἃ crack ; ‘enae, to crack, break, crash ; 
enacair, ἃ . β. An imitative word, like creak, croak, crash, 
gnash. Der. crack, sb., cracker; crackde, the frequentative ἴοι 
signifying ‘to crack often ;' crake, to boast, an obsolescent word; 
also crackn-el, q.¥. 

| “CRACKNEIL, α kind of biscuit. (F,Du.) ‘Crakenelle, brede, 
crepetullus, fraginellus;' Prompt. Parv. p. 100.‘ Crakenell, craque- 
lini’ Falsgrave. | A’ curious perversion of F. craguelin, which 
Cotgrare ex lains by ‘cracknell ;* the E. eraben-el answering to F. 

καἰ ἐπ. -- Du. krakeling, a cracknel; formed with dim. suffix αἰ 
the suffix -ing from Arakken, to crack; from the crisp nature of 
the biscuit. 

CRADLE, ἃ child’s crib; a frame. (C.)__M.E. eradel, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 260.0A.S. cradol; in comp. cild-cradol, child-cradle ; 
Zilfric’s Homilies, ed. Thorpe, ii, 76. Not a Teutonic word, but 
borrowed from Celtic. eraidhal, Gael, creathall, a cradle, a 
pistes W. eryd, a cradle. Cf. Irish eraidhlag, ἃ basket, creathach, a 

dle, faggots, brushwood. β. Allied to Tet erates, a burdle; the 
Ἑ. hurdle is from the same root. Thus cradel means ‘a little crate.’ 
Sy KART. to plait, weave; Fick, i. 525. See Crate, and 


ΚΤ skill, ability, trade. (E.) Μ. Ἑ, craft, ereft; Layamon, 
i 120.mAS. craft, Gren, i, 167.4 Du. kracht, power. Teel 
Araptr, hraftr, craft, force. 4 Swed. and Dan. kraft, power. +G. 
draft, power, energy. β. Formed with suffixed -t from Teutonic 
a KRAP, to draw forcibly together, whence also E. cramp, with 
inserted m. Fick, iii. 49. See Cramp. Der. cra/t-y, craftely, 
crapi-ness, craft-s-man ; also hand-i-craft, q. ν. 

CRAG, a rock. (0) M.E. crag, pl. cragges; Hampole, Pricke 
of Conscience, 6393-— ΝΥ. . σαῖς, a rock, Gael. creag, ἃ crag, 
Cf. W. eareg,'a stone darrek, ἃ rock in the sea, rock covered 
with breakers; Gael. ‘arraig, a rock, cliff, from Gael. carr, a rock 
shelf. B. The orig. form is clearly car, a rock ; whence, with suffix 
4, the Irish ceart, a pebble, and E. chert; also, with suffixed n, the Gael 
cara, a caim, and E. cairn; and with dimin, suffix -ae, the W. car-eg 
(for car-ae) contracted to W. craig and E. crag. See Chert, Cairn. 
Der. cragg-y. 

CRAKE CORNCRAKE, the name ofa bird. (E.) Sonamed 
from its cry, a kind of grating croak, (Cf. ΜῈ. eraken, to cry. 


brick out. ‘Thus they begyn to crate * Pilgrims’ Sea Voyage, L 1 


140 CRAM. 


tee Stacions of Rome, ed. Fumivall, E, E. Τ' 5. 1867, An imitative ἢ 


word, like crack, creak, and croak; and see ow 
sale ‘Lat. erex, also signifies a sort of land-rail, similarly named from 
ts cry. 

‘CHAM, to press close together. (E.) ΜῈ. crammen. 
erammyd;’ Wyclif, Hos, xiii. 6.—A.S. crammian, to stuff. The 
entry *farcio, ic crammige’ occurs in Alfric’s Grammar, De Quarta 
Conjugatione. The compound verb undercrammian, to fill under 
neath, occurs in Ailfric’s Homilies, i. 430. + Icel. Aremja,to squeeze, 
bruise. Swed. krama, to squeeze, . + Dan. kramme, to crumple, 
crush, Cf.O.H.G. chrimman,M.H.G. krimmen, to seize with the claws, 
G. grimmen, to grip, gripe. Allied to Cramp, Clamp, Crab. 

fo) ’, a tight restraint, spasmodic contraction. (E.) The 

verb to cramp is much later than the sb. in English use. M. 
crampe, a cramp, spasm. * Crampe, wus ;" Prompt. Parv. p. 
*Tcacche the παν P. Plowman, ὦ, vii. 78. ‘An E’ word, “μετα 
by the derivative crompekt, full of cramples or wrinkles; Bosworth. 
+ Swed. kramp, cramp ; krampa, ἃ cramp-iron, staple.4 Dan. krampe, 
cramp; brampe, a cramp er iron clasp. + Du. kramp, cramp; cf. 
sdrammen, to fasten with iron cramps; dram, a cramp-iron, staple, 

inge. + G. kramp/, cramp; hrampen, krampfen, to cramp. ‘Cf. also 
Icel. krappr, cramped, strait, narrow; kreppa, to cramp, to clench; 
‘where the f stands for mp, by assimilation, All from a Teutonic 
f KRAMP, to draw tightly together, squeeze ; Fick, ili. 50. Allied 
to Cram, Clamp, iP, ple ; and perhaps to Crab (1). 
Der. cramp-fish, the torpedo, causing 6 spasm ; cramp-iron, a vice, 


a Ὕ, a kind of sour berry. (E.) For eraneserry; 
from some fanciful notion. Perhaps ‘ because its slender stalk has 
‘een compared to the long legs and neck of a crane’ (Webster). The 
name exists also in G. kranbeere, explained in Fliigel's Dict. as ‘a 
crane-berry, red bilberry.’ And, most unequivocally, in Dan. trane 
ber, a cranberry, Swed. tranbiir, a cranberry, where the word follows 
the peculiar forms exhibited in Dan. trane, Swed. trana,acrane. See 
Crane, and Berry. 

ἃ wading long-legged bird. (E.) ‘Crane, byrde, gru: 


‘Ful 


crane. + W. garan, ἃ crane; also, a 
a.crane. δ oe 
Cartius, i, a1 


crane. Mi 
‘kable that, in Welsh, Breton, and Comish, gar means the shank 
of the leg; and in W. garan also means shank. But this iden may 
have been borrowed from the crane, instead of conversely, B. It is 
to be noted, further, that, in the sense of a machine for raising weights, 
we have still the same word. In this sense, we find Gk. γέρανοι, 
Dan. and Swed. kran, Du. kraan, G. krakn ; cf. Icel. trana, ἃ frame- 
‘work for supporting timber. In English, crane also means a bent pipe, 
or siphon, from its likeness to the bird’s neck. Der. eran-berry, 4. v. 

TOM, the skull. (L.,=Gk.) Medical. Borrowed from 


Lat. cranium, the skull.=Gk. κρανίον, the skull ; allied to κάρα, κάρη- 


yoy, the head, and to Lat. cerebrum ; cf. also Skt. gira, giras, the head. 
See Curtis, i 175, Der. cranial, crankrlogy, eraniolog-it ernio 
dogial (from Gk. αὖγον, discourse, 4 


1, to 5] ). 
nee vay ἢ Shak. has 


Cringe, Cringle, 
see.’ This raot KRANK is probably also allied to KRAMP, to 
weeze ; see Cramp, Der. cranhle. 

GRA (2), liable to be upset, said of a boat. (E.) ‘The Reso- 
lation was found to be very crank’ Cook, Voyage, vol. iii. b. 
‘The word is best explained by the E. root Frank, to twist, bend aside, 
given above under (1). The peculiar nautical’ use of the 
word clearly appears in these deri forms, viz. Du. krengen, to 
id upon one side in sailing; Swed. Arénga, to heave 
10 heel ; krangning, a careening, heeling over; Dan. brang 


to down ; also, to lie along, to lurch; krangning, «lui 
And these terms are further allied to Du. and G. drank, sick, ill, 
dis Der. crank-y, er. 


ank-ness, 
bsolescent and provincial. 


i see . 
(3), lively, 
Halliwell, *He who was a little, 


*Grank, brisk, jolly, merry 


brisk. (E)' ΟἹ 


CRAVE. 


before bedred, and caried lyke a dead karkas on fower mannes shoul- 
ders, was now cranke and lustie ;’ Udal, on Mark, ς. 2. Not found, 
in this sense, at an earlier-period; and ‘it appears to be taken from 
the nautical metaphor of a crank boat ; whence the senses of liable 
to upset, easily moved, ticklish, unsteady, excitable, lively. The re- 
markable result is that this word ly answers to the Du, krank, 


ick, ill, indisposed. See Crank (2). 
Caan sr went chink, crevice ΓΝ 


in Colgrave. Lat, crena, a notch, used by 

B. Fick’supposes créna to stand for cret-na, from 4/ KART, to cut ; 
cf. Skt, Arif (for kart), to cut, Arintana (for Aritana), cutting. Der. (from 
Lat. crena) cren-ate, q. v., cren-ell-ate, Bar . 
ἃ garland, wreath. (Ὁ. Dutch.) _In Hamlet, v. 1. 255. 
Lowland Scotch crance (Jamieson). The spelling dranis is given by, 
Kilian for the Du. word now spelt Arans, a wreath, garland, chaplet ; 
cf, Dan. krands, Swed. krans, G. kranz, a wreath, 

CRAPS, a thin crisp silk stuf. (F,<L.) ‘A saint in crape;’ 
Pope, Moral Essays, i. 136.=F. crépe, spelt erespe in Cotgrave, who 
explains it by ‘cipres, cobweb lawne.’ =O. F. crespe, ‘ curled, frizzled, 
crisped, crispe;’ id. = Lat. crispus, crisped, curled. See Crisp. 
‘Thus crape is a doublet of crisp. 

CRASH, to break in pieces forcibly, to make @ sudden grating 
noise, (Scand) Shak. bas the sb. ertsh, Hamlet, ii. 2. 498. ‘He 
shak’t his head, and crash’s his teeth for ire ;’ Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, 
bk. vii. st. 42. “ Craschyn, as tethe, fremo;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 100; 
and see Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, l. 1109. A mere variant of craze, 
and both crash and craze are again variants of crack.—Swed. krase, 
to crackle; sd i kras, to dash to pieces. + Dan. ἀγα, knase, to 
crackle ; sane i kras, to break to shivers. See Crase, 

The word is imitative of the sound. Der. crash, sb. 

CRASIB, the contraction of two vawels into a long vowel or diph- 
thong. (Gk) Grammatical. Borrowed from Gk. κρᾶσιε, a mixing, 
blending ; cf. Gk. κεράννυμι, I mix, blend. See Crater. 

CRABS, thick, dense, gross. (L.) ‘Of body somewhat crasse 

, 's Chron, Hen. VII, an. 21.— Lat. crassus, thick, 
tly for crattus, i.e, closely woven; from 
cf. Lat. erates, a hurdle. See Orate. Der. 


“GHAMHEN, the cup? ning of a volcano. (L.=Gk.) Used 
cup or opening of a volcano. (L.,Gk.) 

by Berkeley to "Arbuthnot, ‘Desefiption of Vesuvius, 1717 (Todd's 
Johnson). Lat, crater, a bow! ; the crater of a volcano. = Gk. κρατήρ, 
a large bow! in which things were mixed together ; cf. Gk. κεράννυμι, 
I mix, from the base «pa; Curtius, i, 181. 

CRAVAT, a kind of neckcloth. (F.,— Austrian.) Spelt erabat 
in Hudibras, pt. i. ς, 3: ‘Canonical crabat of Smeck.' But this is a 
corrupted spel ing. has: ‘His sword-knot this, his erdvat 
that designed ;’ Epilogue to the Man of Mode, L 23.=F. cravete, 
meaning (1) a Croat, Croatian; and (2) acravat. β. The history 
‘af the word is recorded by Menage, who lived at the time of the first 
introduction of cravats into France, in the year 1636. He explains 
that the omament was wom by the Croaies (Croatians), who were 
more commonly termed Cravates; and he gives the date (1636) of 
its introductian into France, which was fe ἴα the dealings the 
French had at that time with Germany; it was in the time of the 
thirty years war, See the passage quoted in Brachet, 5. ν. cravate, 
Ὑ. Brachet also explains, 8.v. corvette, the insertion, for euphony, of 
the letter ν, whereby Croat became Crovate or Cravate; a similar 
striking instance occurs in F. pouvoir, from Lat. potere, for potesse. 
‘The word is, accordingly, of historic origin ; ‘fom the name of 
Croatia, now a province of Austria, 

to beg eamestly, beseech. (E.) ME. crauen (with 
for v); Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. 1408.—A.S. erafian, to 


CRAVEN. 


crave; A.S, Chron, a. 1070; ed. Thérpe, + Icel. krefa, to 
Grave, demand. 4p Swed. ἐγέννα, 10 demand Daa, rave, to crave, 
demand, ‘A more original form appears in Icel. krafa, ἃ 


craving. a ma ‘Der. crav-ing. 
'WEN, one who is defeated, α recreant. (E.) Μ. Ε. cravand 
(with w for »)} also spelt erauant, cravaund. ‘Al ha cneowen ham 
erauant and ouercumen’= they all knew them to be craven and over- 
come; Legend of St. Katharine, 132. ‘Haal craaunde knyghte!’ 
wha! craven knight ; Morte Arthur, ed. Brock, 1. 133. β. The term- 
ination in ~en is a mistaken one, and makes the word look like a 
Rest participl iple. The word is really cravand, where ~and is the 
ambrian form of the present participle, equivalent to mod. E. 
ing. Thus cravand means craving, i.e. one who is begging quarter, 
‘one who sues for mercy. The word crave, being more Scardhnavian 
than Anglo-Saxon, was no doubt best known in the Northern dialect. 
See Crave. @ It must not be omitted that this word cravand 
was really a sort of translation or accommodation of the O. F. creans, 
M.E. creant ot ereaunt, which was very oddly used as we now use 
its compound recreant. A good instance is in P. Plowman, Β. 
193, where we have “he yelte hym creaunt to Cryst’ she yielded hi 
self as defeated to Christ; whilst in B. xviii. 100 the expression is 
. it hy reerecn nt! See Recreant. 
δηλ the crop, or first stomach of fowls. (Scand) Μ.Ὲ. 
crawe. "ὦσι, or crowpe of a byrde or other fowlys, gabus, vesi- 
cala;’ Prompt. Parv. p. tor. [Alli Hato roo orate ok 
Dan. to, craw, crop of fowls. 4 Swed. drifea, the cram crop; Swed 
dial, kroe (Rietz). Cf. Du. kraag, the neck, collar ; rage, 


G. trogen, a colar. ‘See also Crop. 
(WISH ; see Crayfish. 


CRAWL, to creep along. (Scand.) Spelt erall; Spenser, 
iii, 3. 26.<Icel. krafla, t ‘oe ww, to scrabble with the Bands μας 
from ur, (0 crawl out of, + Swed. ἐτημα, to 
crawl, creep; Swed. dial. Zralla, to creep on 
to creep, crawl (Rita) + Dan. bravle to crawl, cree 
orig. bate is here traf 


}. The 
te de 


Teatonic 4f KRAP, to squeeze, seize ; Fick, i. 49. See also Crew. 
ἘΣ pase το δ (F..=0.H.G.) 


Babees Book, ed. Furnivall, p. 1583 ereveys, Prom 
erevisse, given by Roquefort as another spel 

mod. F. éerevisse, a cra 

=0.11.G. crebiz, M. 


ish; δος! also ete cites 
1. G, krebez, 


division of the word into syllables is as crayf-isk ; and thus all con- 


nection with ch disappear 
CRAYO! Ball of coloared chalk. (Fy=L) Modem. 
Merely οπούκὰ om Εἰ crayon, explained by Cotgrave as ' dry- 
ining, or 2 ‘painting in dry colours’ ἄς. Formed with safix-on 
Ἐς craie, chalk.=Lat. creta, chalk. See Cret 

paken, « . (Scand.) 
“Iam right siker that the pot was crased,' i.e. 
ed; Chaucer, C.T, 12862, A mere variant of crash, but 
nearer to the original. =Swed. krasa, to crackle ; ald i kras, to break 
in pieces, Ihre also cites Swed. gd'i kras, to go to pieces; and the 
O. Swed. kraslig, easily broken, answering to E. crazy.” Similar 
‘occur in Danish ; see Crash. ‘The F. écrater is from 


the same source ; the E, word was not borrowed from the French, 
but directly from Scand. Der. craz-y, crazily, eraz-i-nest. 
some, (E) 


to make a rat MLE. creken. 


which Cotgraye explains ‘by ‘10 crake, rattle, erackle, ‘bust 
ramble, rustle” The E. word was not borrowed from the French 
bat the F. word, like craguer, is of Teutonic origin, See . 
CREAM, the oily substance which risesin mil 
creme, *Cowe creme;’ Babees Book, ed. 
‘erayme of cowe;’ id. 123.=0.F. eresme, mod. F. ed 

Low Lat. crema, cream (Ducange) ; allied to Lat. cremor, the 


Α. 5. redm, cream (Bosworth), and Icel. rjmi, cream ; cf. Scottish and 
ror. E.ream, cream. If το, the A.S.redm probably stands for hredm, 
and has lost an initial ἃ. jer. cream, verb; cream-y, cream-i-ness. 
CREASE (1), a wrinkle, small fold ΚΑ Ἢ Richardson well 
remarks that ‘this word so common in speech, is rare in writing.’ 
The presumption is, accordingly, that it is one of the homely mono- 
syllables that have come down to us from the ancient Britons. Rich. 
‘qnotes δὴ extract containing it from Swift, Thoughts on Various, 
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"por 


CREOLE, 


‘Subjects, Also: ‘The ereses here are excellent good; the 
tion of the οἱ Sir Gyles Goosecappe (1606), Act il. sc. 13 
8 quotation wt seems to refer to a portrait. β. That it is Celtic 
seems to be vouched for by the Bret. Ariz , ἃ crease in 
the skin of the face or hands, a crease in a robe or shirt; sriza, 
to crease, wrinkle, fold, esp. applied to garments. Cf. W. erych, a 
wrinkle, crych, wrinkled, rumpled, erychu, to male, Fipple, crease; 
also perhaps Gael. cruscladhk, a wrinkling. is usual to cite 
‘Swed. drus, a curl, ruffle, flounce, ruts, to ὭΣ Ο. kraus, crisp, 
frizzled, kréiuseln, to crisp, to curl, as connected with crease; 
is less satisfactory both as to form and sense, and is probably 
to be rejected. A remote connection with Lat. crispus is a little 
more likely, but t by no means clear. 
), CREESE, » Malay dagger. (Malay.) ‘Four 
hundred young, men, who were privately armed with eryzes;* Sir T. 
Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665 ; j= Malay Aris or ris, ‘a di 
poi i, kris, or creese ;" Marsden's Malay Dict., 1812, p. 258, 
TB, to make, produce, form. (L.) Orig. a past a 
*Since Adam was create;’ Gascoigne, Dan Bartholomew, His 
Will, L. 3. ΟΕ K. John, iv, 1. 107.—Lat. creatus, pp. of ereare, to 
ΝΞ make. β. Related to Gk. κραίνω, 1 complete, Skt. Ari, to 
make, casual Adraydmi, I cause to be performed. 4/ KAR, to makes 
Curtius, i, 189. Der. ereai-ion, creat-ive, ereat-or ; also creat-ure (O. 
creature, Lat, creatura), a sb. in eatly use, viz, in Hampole, Pricke Ha 
Conscience, 1. ‘ing Alisaunder, 6948. 
, ἃ belief. (L.) M.E.crede, Ancren Riwle, p. 20; and 
panty ered, 0. ‘Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 75. An A.S. form 
ven in Lye and Bosworth. = Lat. eredo, ἷ believe, the first 
word δ the Latin version of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds ; 
from Lat. eredere, to believe. +O. Irish eretim, 1 believe. + Skt. 
graddadkdmi, 1 believe graddha, faith; both from the base grat. 
=¥ KRAT, belief, faith:; see Curtius, i. 316, Fick, i. 551; the Lat. 
-do being from ¢ DHA, to place. Der. From the Lat. eredere we 
have also cred-ence, Gower, C. A. i. 249 (O. F. credence, Low Lat. 
eredentia, from the pres. part. credent-) ; cred-ent, cred-ent-i- crate 
(Gower, C. A. i. 23), credi-bil-i-ty, cred-i-ble-ness, cred-i-bl-y; also 
credit (from Lat. pp. creditus), credit-able, credit-abl-y, credit-ablenes, 
eredit-or; also credulous (Lat. eredulus, by change οἵ -us into -ous), 
eredulous-ly, credulous-ness ; and credul-i-ty (F. eredulité, Englished by 
eredulity in Cotgrave; from Lat. acc. credulitatem, nom. credulitas). 
Cc ἃ bend, corner, inlet, cove. (E.) Μ. E.creke, Chaucer, 
C.T. prol. 411; allied to Northumbrian crike, spelt Arike in Havelok, 
708; the latter is the Scandinavian form.= A. 5. crecea, a creek; 
served in Creceageldd, now Cricklade in Wiltshire, and in Creceanford, 
now Crayford in Kent; A.S. Chron, an. 457 and an. 905.4 Du: 
Areek, @ creek, bay. + Swed. dial. Arik, a bend, nook, comer, 
cove (Rietz). $ Icel. Ariki, a crack, nook ; handarkriki, the arm-pit ; 
cf. F. crigue, a creek, which is his probably derived from it. B. Possibly 
related also to W. crig, a crack, eri a ravine, creek, The Swed. 
dial. armirik also means the bend of the arm, elbow (Rietz) ; and the 
orig. sense is plainly « bend’ or tum. It may, accordingly, be τὸς 
garded as a sort of diminutive of crook, formed by attenuating the 
vowel. See Cric! ‘Der. creek-y. 
CREEP, to «πανὶ as a snake. (Ε) ΜΈ, crepen, , renpen Aneren 
Riwle, p. 292 , Grein, i. 169. & Du, bra 


raw, $ Joel iin. 48 
|, kreika, to crouch ; Swed. kraka, to creep, ἐτᾶξ, a rile G. 
Iriechen, to creep, crawl, sneak.) . From the Teutonic 4/ KRUP, 
to creep, Fick, iii. 51. Probably allied to4/ KRAP, KRAMP, to 
draw together, whence E. cramp; the notion seems to be one of 
drawing together or crouching down; see Crawl. Der. creeper. 
CREMATION, burning, csp. of the dead, (L.) Used by Sir 
T. Browne, Um Burial, - . eremationem, acc. of eremasio, @ 
Lat. crematus, bum allied to calere, to 
glow, carbo, a coal.=4/ i. 44. 
CREN ATE, notched, said’ of leaves. αὐ ἣν "potanical term. 
Formed as if from Lat. crenatus, notched (not used), from Lat. erena, 


anotch. See Cranny. 
‘TE, to furnish with ἃ parapet, to fortify. (Low L., 


=F.,=—L.) See List of Royal Licences to Crenellase, or Fortify ; 
Parier’s Eng. Archaologist’s Handbook, p. 233.—Low Lat. ereni 
are, whence F. creneler, “to imbattle ;’ Cotgrave,— Low Lat. crenell- 


. F. crenel, later creneau, a battlement ; 
dimin. of Ο. F, cren, cran, a notch, from Lat. crena, a notch, 


‘CREOLE, one bom in the Wesf Indies, but of Euro) ropean blood ; 
see Webster. (F.,—Span.,—L.) See the quotations in Todd’s John- 
son. =F, eréole.— Span. criollo, a native of America or the W. Indies; 
‘corrupt word, made by the negroes; said to be a contraction of 
criadillo, the dimin. of criado, one educated, instructed, or bred up, 
pp.-of criar, lit. to create, but commonly also to bring up, nurse, 


us, a parapet, battlement ; 
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breed, educate, instruct. Hence the sense is ‘a little nursling.’= Lat. Pa sea-term, ¢ 


ereare, to create. See Create. 

CREOSOTE, a liquid distilled from wood-tar. (Gk.) Modem; 
30 called because it δας the quality of of preserving flesh from cor 
tic lit. * flesh- ‘k. xpéon, Attic form of xpéas, fesh, 
allied to Lat. caro, fiesh ; and σωτ-, base of σωτήρ, a preserver, from 
σώζειν, to save, preserve, on which see Curtius, i. 473. see 


CREPITATE, to crackle. (L.) Medical.—Lat. erepitatus, 
of crepisare, tO. to crackle, rattle 5 frequentative of crepare, to rattle. 
"Gnas SENT, ἃς increasing ) Proper! 
the increasing moon, ereceerly an sig- 
nifying ¢ increasing ν᾿ Hamlet, i. 3 ie hem of τας 
ens, of crescere (pp. eretwe) Wo increase, τὸ grow: ‘an inchoa- 
tie ve ἐκικεὰ with sabe “ae from ertare, τὸ cate, make, ες 
. Der. From the base of pp. cret-us we have the derivatives 
ac-crat-ion, con-crete. bake & arcerngoaiers aricaroaes is 
equivalent to crescent. ΦΕ It must be added that the 5 
erecent is an accommodated one. The word was formerly Ξ 
eressent OF cressaunt, We find ‘Cressaunt, lunula’ in the Prompt 
Ῥατν. Ρ. 102. This is not from the Latin immediately, but from 
 ereissaunt, pres. part. of O.F. croisire, to grow, from Lat. 
It comes to the same at last, but makes a difference 


chronologically. Cf. ‘a cressant, or halfe moone, croissant ;’ Sher- 
‘wood's Index to Cotgrave. 

CRESS, the name of several plants of the genus Cruciferae. (E.) 
MLE. cresse, eres; also spelt kerse, kers, carse, by shifting of the letter 


τ, ἃ common phenomenon in English; cf. mod. E. bird with M. E. 
brid, " Wisdom and witte now is nought worth a carse;’ P. Plow- 
man, B. x. 17, where haacy ee read herse. ‘ Cresse, herbe, nasturtium ;’ 
Prom πον 102, ez [avails] the not a cresse;’ 
Allit. L. Mortis, i ‘Anes 343. lot worth a cress’ or ‘not worth 
a kes’ was a common old prove now tumed into the meaning- 
less ‘not worth a eurse."|=A.S. carse, cyrse, cress@; see numerous 
references in Cockayne’s Leechdoms, iii. 316. Cf. the ey ‘nae 
turtium, fun-cerse,’ i.e. town-cress, in Altik’s Glossary, ed. Somner, 
Nomina Herbarum. + Du, ers, cress. Swed. krasse. 4 Dan. karse. 
ἐς ἄτεισα, water-cresses, F. Surely a trae Teutonic word ; and to 
be kept quite ἐ quite distinct from F. eresson, Ital. erescione, lit. quick-grow- 
ing, Lat. crescere, to grow. Ὑ. Perhaps from the Teutonic 
Toot, which appears in the Ὁ. H.G. strong verb ciresan, to creep, 
cited by Di in this case, it means ‘ cree] 
pen lamp, ‘on a beacon or carried on 
a pole. (1 ‘Cres, crucibollum ;” Prompt. Parv. 
roa. ‘A light brenning in a cresset ;’ Gower, C.A. iil, 217.— 
. ἘΞ crasset, a cresset. Roquefort gives: ‘Crassel, crasset, ervissol, 
lampe de nuit;’ and suggests a connection with Lat. erucibulum, 
arabe; i which ὃς come This O. F. crasset is variant 
of croiset or creuset. ve, gives: ‘eroiset, ἃ cruet, crucible, or 
little earthen pot, a ἡ ‘as goldsmiths melt ‘their gold in;’ and 
again: ‘creuset, a crucible, cruzet, or cruet, a little earthen po! 
A glance at a picture of a cresset, in Webster's Dict. or ‘chewhere, 
will that it consisted, in fact, of an open t ‘or cup at the top 
of a pole; the suggested derivation from O. Ε΄ croissette, a little 
cross is unmeaning and unnecessary. Ὑ. This O. F. creuset was modi- 
fied from an older form croiseul (Litre) and the word was introduced 
into French from Dutch. O, Da, ape, a hanging lamp; formed 
with dimin. suffix -εἰ from O. Du. Aruyse, ἃ cruse, EP. pot (mod, Du. 
row); see Kilian. Cf. Rouchi erassé, cracké, a hanging lamp. See 


CREST, a tuft on 2 cock’s head, plume, ἄς, (F,=L.) M.E. 
reste, erest; Chaucer, Ὁ, T. 15314.—0. F. ereste, “a crest, cop, combe, 
tuft; Cotgrave.= Lat. erista, a comb or tuft on a bird's head, α 
crest, Root uncertain. @j I find no A.S. crasta, as alleged by 
Somner. Der, rex verb, restless eretfallen, ive. with fallen or 


sanken crest, dejected. 

US, chalky. (L.) It occurs in J. Philips, Cyder, 
weir i; first printed in 1708.— Lat, ere‘aceus, chalky ; by change of 
cus τὸ -ous, as incredulous, δὶς. “ΤΑΣ. creva, chalk generally ex- 
plained to mean Cretan earth, but this is hardly the origin of the 


word. See Cray 

CREVI (F.-L) ME. crevice, but also 
erevace. Spelt creuisse (with u for »), Gawain and the Grene Knight, 
ed. Morris, 2183 ; erevace or crevasse, Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii 996. 
=O. F. crevasse, ‘a crevice, chink, rift, cleft ;” Cotgrave. 0. F (and 
mod. F.) erever, ‘to burst or break asunder, to chink, rive, cleave, 
or chawn;’ id. = Lat. erepare, to crackle, rattle; also, to burst 
asunder; a word possibly of imitative Doublet, crevasse 

Formerly erue; Gas. 


CREW, a company of people. Sean)” ) 


‘The Fruits of Ware, st. 46; * If she be one of Cressid’s erue ;" 
ΣΝ His Love fiitted from’ wonted Truth (R) Common as 


CRIMSON. 


ship's crew.’ Hlene, like many seasterms, of Scandi 
navian -0. Tcel. Ari, given in lorson, later or 
Srwarm, fowd; και τίς α προ πᾷ of mca αὶ ew μὰ σάτα 
swarm, and see Aria, to swarm, in Cleasby, App. p. 775. 

Rietz’s dict. of Swedish dialects, we find also the τοῖς be tonne 
to come out in great multitude as insects do; Rietz also cites the 
Norse kry or kru, to swarm, and the O. Icel. dri, multitude, 
which is just our English’ word. γ. In Ihre’s of Swedish 
dialects we also find éry, to swarm; frequently used in the 

kry och krdla, lit, to swarm out and “caw, ‘applied not only to 
insects, but toa gang of men, Rietz supposes Ary to be also con- 
nected with Swed. Arylle, to swarm cut, iryile, 2 swarm, a 
cxumting hexp of worms or insects. ‘This verb is obviously con- 
nected further with Swed. dial. krilla, kralla, to crawl, and with the 
E.erawl. Cf, Du. Arilen, to swarm, crowd, befall of (insects); Dan. 
dry, vermin, creeping things, things, from krybe, to creep. δ. This account 
shews why the crew has often a shade of contempt in it, as 
when we say ‘a motley crew ;’ see Crue in Sherwood’s to Cot- 
grave. Mller ts AS eri, but tis the ptf the 
verb fo crow! 


manger, cri FE Swed. east, 


ne i see Crateh. 
acrib. + O. H. G. chripfa, M. H. G. ἀνέρι, Ὁ. dri 

unknown. Der. crib, verb, to put int. 
to confine; also to hide away in a crib, hence, to purloin; from the 
latter sense is cribb-age, in which the crib is the secret store of cards. 


(CK, a odic affection of the neck. (E.)  ‘ Crykke, seke- 
nesse, spasmus ;' Frompt. Parv, p. 103. * Those also that with acricke 
or cramp have tl drawne backward ;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
Ὁ. χχ. ς. 5. Also in ‘the sense of twist. ‘Such windi slights, such 
turns and cricks he hath, Such creaks, such and such 
dalliaunce ;’ Davies, On Dancing (first printed in 1596). The orig. 
sense is ‘bend’ or ‘twist.’ A mere variant q-¥.5 and 


allied to Crook. 

CRICKET (1), « shrill-voiced insect. (F,=G.) _* Crykett, sala- 
mander, crills;" Prompt. Parv.p. 103. Spelt epie P. Plowman, 
C. xvi. 243-—0.F. craquet, later cricket, Burguy; α diminu- 
tive form.=O. F. ο ito ate, Cotgrare a word of 

ermanic ΟἹ being an attenuated form οἱ eraquer,’ to ἰδ, 
crcaker id. org Creak, Crack. The Germanic word is 
in Du. driek, a τ᾿ and in the E. creak, sometimes written crick 
(Webster); also in the Du. dritkratken, to crackle. 6. The same 
imitative brik ‘appears | in W. criciad, a cricket, cricellu, to chirp. 
Not unlike is the Lat. graculw, a jackdaw, from 4/ GARK, to 
croak ; Fick, i. 565, 

CRICKET (3),'a game with bat and ball. (E.) The word 
cricket-ball occurs in The Rambler, no. 30. Cotgrave translates the 
F, crosse as ‘a crosier or bishop's ‘staffe; also a cricket-siaffe, or the 
crooked staff wherewith boies play at cricket.’ The first mention 
οἵ cricket is in 1598; it was ἃ development of the older game of 
elub-ball, which was played with a crooked stick, and was some- 
thing like the modem hockey; see Engl. Cycl. Supplement to Arts 
and Sciences, col. 653. Hence the belief ΚΟΥ the name originated 
from the A.S. crice, a used to translate baculus in Ps, 
Spelman’s A.S. Psalter. ‘The -et may be regard 
suffix, Properly ‘of F. origin, but sometimes added to purely E 
words, as in fresh-et, εἰγεαπν αι, ham-l-et. Thus cricket means "αὶ 
little staff.’ The A.S. crice is closel 
it be not the same word. See ‘Cruteh, Der. cricket-er. 

ΟἹ an offence against law, sin. (F.=L.) Μ. Ἑ. crime, 
eryme;, Chaucer, C, T. 6877.=F. crime, ‘a crime, fault ὁ Cot.= Lat, 
crimen, an accusation, charge, fault, offence. Generally con- 
nected with Lat. cernere, to sift, and the Gk. κρίνειν, to separate, 
decide; see Fick, i. 239. Bat’ Curtius, i. 191, ignores this, and 
other analogies have been thought of. Der. From the stem crimin- 
of Lat. erimen, we have crimin-al, crimin-al-ly, crimin-al-i-ty, crimin- 


ate, crimin-at-ion, crimin-at-ory. 
to wrinkle, pis made crisp. (E.) Chiefly used in 
cookery, as ‘to crimp a skate ;’ see Richardson and Webster. The 
frequentative crimple, to rample, wrinkle, occurs in the Prompt. Parv. 
p- 103. An attenuated form of cramp, signifying ‘to cramp slightly,” 
“to draw together with slight force.’ Not found in A. ὃ, but still 
an E, word. Du, Arimpen, to shrink, shrivel, diminish. + Swed. 
keympa, to shrink ; ‘active and neuter. 4 Dan. krympe sig sammen, to 
‘oneself together. +6. drimpen, to crample, to shrink cloth. 
[Not a Celtic word ; yet cf. W. crim, a ridge, crimp, a sharp ridge, 
crime ert erimpio, to crimp.) See Cramp. ‘Der. crimp-le. 
red colour. (F.,—Aral Skt.) M.E, 
iteel Glass, L 767; crimosin, Bemers, tr. of 


related to crutch, if indeed 


ἃ dee 
crimosine, mone, Gasczigte 


CRINGE. 


Froissart, vol. ii. ©. 1575 spelt crammysym, G. Douglas, Prol. to xii δ᾽ 


Book of Eneados, L'15.=0. F. cramoisin, later cramoisi; the O. F. 
eremoisin is not given in Burguy, but easily inferred from the E. form 
‘the Low Lat. cramoisinus, crimson. The correct Lat. form appears in 
‘the Low Lat. carmesinus, crimson; 50 called from the hermes or cochi- 
neal insect with which it was dyed. — Arab. and Persian girmist, cri 
son; girmiz, crimson ; see Palmer’s Pers. Dict. col. 470.—Skt. krimija, 
Produced byan insect.=Skt. krimi, a worm, an insect ; and jan, to pro- 
B. The colour was socalled because produced by the 
cosa |-insect ; Pe ψρνήροκεηρὴ ane, Skt. tri a for kurimi, 
is cognate with Lat. sermis and E. worm ; the Skt. to pro: 
duce, is cognate with the syllable gen- in generate. δα Worm 
Generate. Carmine is a doublet of crimson; see Carmine. 

CRINGE, to bend, crouch, fawn. (E.) _ Used by Shak. in the 
sense of to distort one’s face; Ant. and Cleop. iii. 13. 100; cf. 
crinkle, to wrinkle, which is a derivative of cringe. Not found in 
M.E, bat preserved in A.S.=A.S. cringan, crinegan, crincan, to sink 
in battle f succumb ; Grein, i, 169 ; and see Sweet's A.S. Reader. 


‘Ths erin ‘is a softened form of eri > and ering’ stands for an 
, with the sense of ‘to bend’ or ‘to bow,’ and a thinner 


ple slightly, a 2 “Her face all 
bowsy, Comely eryntlyd;’ Skelton, Elynour Ri » 1. 18, Ch 

fall mings, Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 
2008. Formed by adding -ἰε, the common frequentative termination, to 
of the verbto cringe. See ‘Thus crink-le is to 


a ΕΞ to make fall of bends or tums. Compare Crimple. 
za ἃ lady's skirt, (F4—L) | Formerly made of 


ἐπ en. 
‘one who has not the full nse of hislimbs. (E.) M.E. 
expel, erepel, cripel; see Cursor Mundi, 13106, An A.S. word, but 


the traces of it are not very distinct. See crépel in Bosworth. The 
Irspaner_ cepa, ΤΕΣ ΣΑΣ ΣΙ ἐλ 
creepingly, by δἰ ipen, to creep. ilan 
repel, a cripple.-+ Icel. kryppill, also kryplit ipple. + 
deste. ae cenpple; cf. Dan. cart to creep. roe briippel, α ΣΙ 


See Creep. Der. eri ᾿ ae 
ἃ decisive point or moment. Ως ‘This hour’s the 
be erisis of your fate ;” Dryden, "Spanish Par (Todd's Jotnson). 
k. πρίσιν, separating, discerning, decision, crisis.—Gk. κρίνειν, 
ite ; cognate with Lat. cernere, to sift, Icel. shilja, to 
SKAR, to separate; whence also E, sheer and skill. 
See Cartius’ i 1; Fick, i. 811. See Critic. 
CRISP, curled. (12) Μ. Ε. crisp, Wyclif, Judith, xvi. 
10. Guat: of sp ease due to the 
more frequent converse of ps into sp, as in aspen, εἰ 
which see. Cri i" Chance, Ho, of Fae, ἥξ ταν 


᾿ 


hod ΤΣ ἢ 
, from Gk κριτικό,), From 
the same source iv erieriaes OL. eye ριον ἃ test, 


CROSIER. 148 


‘a pitcher, jar. Irish crogan, a pitcher. 4 W. crwe, a bucket, 
dehons {pot ye A thor ρθε Hen appent in te Colish 
crogen, & τῇ also ἃ skull ; rw. cragen, a shell ; Bret. crogen, a shell. 
CE Skt. karaka, a water-pot, darkari, αὶ pitcher ; karaika, a skull; 
from the notion of hardness. See Curtius,i. 177. See Crag, and 
‘ard. Der. crocker, a potter, now obsolete, bat occurring in 
Wyclif, Ps. ii. 9; also crockery, a collective sb., made in imitation 
of F, words in -rie; cf. nunnery, spicery. And see Cruse. 
CHOCODILE, an align F.,<L.,=Gk.) In Hamlet, v. 1. 
299.—F. crocodile, ‘a crocodile ;’ Cotgrave.= Lat. crocodilus.—Gk. 
χροκόδειλοι, a lizard (an onic word, Hered ἵν 6g); hence, an alli on, 
from its resemblance to a lizard. Origin unicnown. ὧν The 
form was cokedrill, King Alisaunder, δ᾽ see Cockatrice. 
‘OROCUS, the name of a flower, x re Ge) In Milton, Ρ. L. 
iv. 7o1.—Lat. watton A yee pinot, fot ne crocus ; i safiron: ΟΝ 
parent! fem origin; cf. Het 
saffron ; ‘Arab barker ee bebo, safeon Richedaus Dict p- 1181, 
CROFT, Δ small field. (C.?) ME. croft, P. Plowman, B. v. 
581; vi. 33.—A.S, croft, ἃ field; Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticas, 
1257 (Leo). + Du. droft, a hillock ; O. Du. krochte, crocht, ἃ feld on 
the downs, high and dry land ; also Ὁ. Du, droft, brocht, high and 
dry land (Oudemans). [This is quite different word from the 
Οἱ Du. drockte, when used in the sense of crypt; see Orypt.] 
he The f J Perhaps represents an older thei which is entirely 
mod, Gaal, eroit, a hum croft, small piece 
Cr anble grocad. Still, the E. wert may have brs dered rom fom 
an older form of this Gaelic word, which once contained a 
in cruac, a lump, eruack, δ pile heap, stack, hill, 
verb eruach, to heap, pile up. ce crug, ἃ heap, tump, tillock 
CROMLECH, a structure of large stones. (W.) Modem, 
Merely borrowed from Welsh. W. cromleck, an incumbent 
stone ; compounded from crom, bendi bowed (hence, laid across) 5 
and ech, a flat stone, flagstone. See 
CRONE, an old woman. (Ὁ. Ὦ mee, T4852. OfCeltic 
origin? Cf. Irish crion, adj. wil , dry, old, sande prudent, 
sage; Gael. crion, dry, withered, mean, 3 Gael. crionach, 
withering, also, a term of supreme personal contempt Gael. crionta; 
a sorry mean female, crionna, old, niggardly, cautions. From Gael, 
and Irish crion, to wither ; cf. W. crino, to wither. Der. cron-y. 


navian; itis probably ‘eatitled to be considered as English.) + O. Du. 
croke, mod. kreuk, αὶ bend, fold, rumple, wrinkle ; croken, mod. 
Du. kreuken, to bend, fold, ‘crumple. ‘+ lel. Arékr, a hook, 
winding.4+Swed, krok, a hook, bend, angle. + Dan. 
crook; roge, to crook, to hook; Aroget, crooked. 
the alte languages; Gael. crocan, ἃ crook, hook; W. 
‘W. erwg, ἃ crook, hook; W. erych, a wrinkle, also, 
retied Ὑ The similarity of the Welsh and English forms 
To the loss of an initials; and the same lose in assumed by Fi at 
others in the case of the Lat. crux, a cross, which is probably a 
related word. This s appears in the G. shrdg, oblique. See Fick, 
i, 813, who gives the / SKARK, to go obliquely, as the 
root of Lat. carcer and crux, of the Ch. Slav. ἀγοζό, across, 


through, the G. shriig, oblique, and G. shrdnken, to cross, to lay 
across. | Der. crook, verb; crooked, crook-ed-ly, crook-ed-ness 


3 also 


|. (E) ΜῈ croppe, 
pe” means * the ler 


CROAK, to make α low hoarse sound. (E.) In Macbeth, i. Tite 
§ 40. Spenser has croking; Epithalamion, |. 349. From a theo- | i. 
retical A. 3. erdeic yt 3 Tepresented only by its derivative 


ecung, ἃ croaking ; the expression hrafena eréeetung, the croaki 
of ravens, occurs in the Life of St. Guthlac, cap. vik, ed. Goodwin: 


p.48. Cf. 0. Du. drochen, to lament (Oudemans). β. Of imitative | kropp, ‘Dan. iv 


origin ; allied to crake, creak, crow, which see. Cf. Lat. Erect ἃ 
ee eat te j, to roar; see Fick, i. 72, 562. Der. croah-er. 

lit. a little hook. (F.) Modem. Applied to work 
done by means of a small hook. =F. crochet, a little crook or hook ; 
dimin., with suffix -er, from Ε΄. eroe, a crook. See Crotchet. 


oh ins : pace +0. Fries, krocha, ἃ pitcher. + Da. 
ἐνὶ Heel bru 

cre, ΜῊ ΘΟ Irvoe, G. trap. 

spread of the 


ird ; Gael. and Irish 
Cop he latter form clearly shews the ori- 
initial s which the close agreement of the English and Welsh 
forms would have led us to expect. Der. crop-full, Milton, L’Allegro, 
118: crop, verb; crop out, verb. \ Doublet, croup (2). 
GHOSIER, a siaftwith ἃ curved top. (Fycteut) ‘Because 
a crosier-staff is best for such a crooked time ;° Gascoigne, Flowers: 
Richard Courtop, ew lat line. Spelt eroer, eroer,eroyer erover 
in the MSS, of P. Plowman, C. vi. 113. Made iby adding the sufi 
-er to the sb. croce, also signifying a crosier or bishop's staff, P. Plow- 
man, C. xi.g2. The 17th line of Chaucer's Freres Tale allades to 


14 CROSS. 


ἃ bishop catching offenders ‘ with his crook.’ =O. F. ervce, ‘a erosier, f: 
a bishop's staff;> Cotgrave. Mod. F. crosse, a crosier. Cf. Low 
Lat. eroca, crocia, crochia, a curved stick, a bishop's staff (Ducange). 
‘=O.F, croc,acrook, hook. Of. Teut. origin ; cf. Icel. krdkr, ἃ crook, 
hook. See Crook. δ The usual derivation from cross is histo- 
ically wrong ; but. as crook and cross are ultimately the same word 
4nd were easily confused, the mistake was easily made, and is not of 
much consequence. Still the fact remains, that the true shape of 
the crosier was with a hooked or curved top; the archbishop’s staff 
alone bore a cross instead of a crook, and was of exceptional, not of 


ing, crosmwise, crosslet ; also crosier, q. V., crusade, q. Va, cruise, q. ¥- 
δ, a term in music; a whim. (F,—Tent.) The 
sense of ‘whim’ ems derived from that of ‘tne’ or ‘ai from the 
arrangement of croichets composing the air. ‘As a good τ 
firicken far in years Into whose canning hands the gout doth All, 
All his old croickets in his brain he bears, But on his harp plays 
or not at all;’ Davies, Immortality of the Soul, s. 32. See Rich- 
ardson.=F. crochet,‘ a small hooke . . . also, a quaver in music ;* 
Cotgrave. " Dimin. of F. croc, ‘a grapple, or great hooke;’ id.=Icel. 
Arékr, a crook ; see Crook. Der. crotchet-y. Doublet, crochet. 

CROTON, the name of a genus of plants. (Gk.) Modem.=Gk. 
κρότων, a tick, which the seed of the crotam resembles (Webster). 
Liddell and Scott give αρότων ον αροτάψ, ἃ dog-louse, tick also, the 

, palma Christi or thorn bearing the castor-berry (from the likeness 
Of this to a tick) whence is produced croton and castor oil. Perhaps 
from Gk. κροτεῖν, to rattle, smite, strike. 

CROUCH, to bend down, squat, cower. (E.) Μ. Ε. croucken, 
to bend down, stoop ; “ thei so lowe crouchen ;* Piers the Plowman’s 
Crede, ed. Skeat, 302. A variant of, or derivative from M. E. croken, 
to bend ; Prompt Parv. p. 104.—M.E. crok, a crook. See Crook. 

CROUP (1), an inflammatory affection of the larynx. (E.) Low- 
land Scotch croup, the disease; also croup, crowp, to croak, to cry 
with a hoarse voice, to speak hoarsely; Jamieson, ‘ The ropeen of 
the the crans erope 


to the strong aspirate, or to the prefix ge-. 

CHOUP (a). the hinder parts ofa horse, back of a saddle. 
F.,=Teut.) ‘This carter thakketh his hors upon the crov, 
Chaucer, C.T. 7141.=0. F. (and mod. F.) croupe, the crupper, hi 
part of a horse; an older spelling was crope. ‘The orig. sense is ἃ 
protuberance, as in croupe d'une montagne, etc.’ (Brachet). Cf. Ε΄ 
to crop out.—Icel. kroppr, a hunch or bump on the body; éryppa, ἃ 
hunch, hamp. Thus croup is a doublet of Crop, 4. ν. Der. croup- 
ier (see Brachet) ; also erupper, q.v. 

CROW, to make a noise as'a cock. (E.) ΜΕ, erawen, crowen ; 
‘Wyclif, Lu. xxii. 34.—A.S. crdwan, to crow; Lu. xxii. 34. + Du. 
‘draaijen, to crow} Eos, to proclaim, publish. + G. krdhen, to crow. 
[Crow is allied to crake, croak, and even to crane.J= ψ GAR, to cry 
out. See Max Miiller’s Lectures, 8th ed. i. 416. Der. crow, a 
croaking bird, from Α. 8. crdwe, which see in Ps. cxlvi. 10, ed. 
‘Spelman ; and cf. Icel. drdkr, krdka, a crow; also crowbar, a bar 
with a strong beak like a crow’s; also crow-foot, a flower, called 
‘erow-toe in Milton, Lycidas, 143. 


CROWD (1), to push, press, squeeze. (E.) Μ. Ε. crouden, to 
push, Chaucer, C. T. 4716.=A.S. creddan, to crowd, press, push, 
. t eredd ; Grein, i. 168. Cf. A.S. croda, gecrod, a crowd, throng, 


id. 169. Also prov. Eng. (Norfolk) crowd, to push along in a wheel- 
barrow. + Du. Aruijen, to push along in ἃ wheelbarrow, to drive. 
Der. crowd, sb. 

CROWD (2), ἃ fiddle, violin. (W.) Obsolete. ‘The pipe, the 
tabor, and the trembling croud ;’ Spenser, Epithalamion, 131. M. 
eroude, Walt, Lake, αν. 25, where the Vulgate has chorum ; better 

It crowth, King of Tars, 485.— W. crwth, anything swelling out, 
Zoulge, trank, belly, crowds wolin, Addle (Spurrell). 4. Gaels cruit, 
aarp, violin, cymbal. 

)WIN, a garland, diadem. (F..=L.) M.E. corone, coroune; 
also in the contracted form crune, crow, by loss of the former ὁ, 


@ 


CRUMB. 


‘Somewhat oddly, the tontracted form is common af ἃ very earl 
period; crwne occurs in Layamon, i. 181; Havelok, 1814.0. F. 
corone (mod. F. couronne), ἃ crown. =Lat. corona, a garland, wreath. 
+ Gk. κορώνη, the curved end of a bow; xopamis, κορωνόε, curved, 
Bent. + Gael. cruinn, round, circular; W. erwn, round, ‘circular, 
See Curve. Der. corolla, corollary, coron-al, coroner, coron-et, all 
from Lat. corona. See these words. Also crown, vb. 
CRUCIAL, in the manner of a cross ; testing, as if by the cross. 
(F,=L) ‘Crucial incision, with Chirurgeons, an incision or cut in 
some fleshy parts in the form of a cross;’ Bailey's Dict. vol. ii. ed. 
1731.—F. crucial, ‘cross-wise, cross-like ;’ Cotgrave, Formed (as 
it from a Lat. eracalis) from the crude-form crac of Lat. cree, ἃ 


cross. 
M.E. erucifien, 


See . 
CRUCIFY, to fix on the cross. (F., = L.) 
‘Wyclif, Mark, xv. 13.—O. F. erucifier, ‘to crucifie, to naile or put 
to death on a cross ;* Cotgrave. = Lat. erucificare*, put for crucifigere, 
to fix on a cross; pp. erucifizus. = Lat. cruci-, crude of crux, ἃ 
cross; and figere, to fix. See Cross and Fix. Der. crucifix, which 
occurs early in the Ancren Riwle, p. 16; erucifia-ion ; both from the 


Lat. pp. crucifieus. From Lat. eruci- are also formed cruci-ferous, 
CET cari , from the Lat. ferre, to bear ; and cruciform. 
404 


, & melting po. 
Sila ctueibeus, 2 banging Spa ting-pot, D and 
lum, crucibolus, a ἣ also, a melting-pot, Duc Εν 
see the Theatram Chemicum. ” Diefenbach's Supplement ἴο Da- 
cange gives: *Crucibolus, kruse, kruselin, krug, becher.” The suffix 
bolus answers to Lat. -bulum in thuri-bulum, a censer. β., The prefix 
cruci- points to the fact that the word was popularly supposed to be 
connected with Lat. crux (gen. crucis), a ctoss; and, owing to this 
notion, Chaucer represents erucibulum by the E. word crosselet’or 
croslet, C.T., Group G, 793, 1117, 11473 and the story (probably 
false) ‘was in vogue that crucibles were marked with a cross to pre- 
vent the devil from interfering with the chemical operations performed 


in them, This story fails to account for the use of erucibulum in the 


made by addi 
Sewel. See Cruse, Cresset 

CRUDE, raw, unripe. ( 
eruditie ooeur in 
cer has erude, C. T. 16240.— 


1.) The words crude, erudenes, and 
ir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth; Ὁ. iv. and Ὁ. ii, Chau- 


Lat. erudus, raw; connected with E. raw 
and with Skt. ira, sore, cruel, hard.—4/ KRU, of which the fun- 
damental notion is ‘to be hard.’ See Curtius, i. 191. See Raw. 
Der. crudely, crude-ness, crud-i-ty; and see crual, crust, erystal. 

CRI severe, hard-hearted. (F.,—L.) M.E. cruel, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 417.=0. F. cruel, harsh, severe.—Lat. crudelis, severe, 
hard-hearted. From the same root as crude. Der. cruel-ly; cruel-ty; 
from O. F. cruelte (mod. F. cruauté), from Lat. acc. erudelitatem. 

CRUET, a small pot or jar. (F..—Du.) Spelt erewete in Hall's 
Chron. Hen. VIII, an. 12. It is related to cruzet, a little cruse; see 
Creuset in Cot explained by ‘a crucible, cruzet, or cruet, a little 
earthen pot, wherein goldsmiths melt their silver.’ β. Mr. Wedg- 
wood suggests that crust is due to the loss of z in eruzet. More 
likely, it was a doublet formed from the Dutch Aruit, a pitcher, jug, 
instead of from the Du. kroes, of the same signification. It is, in this _ 
view, a dimin, rather of crock than of cruse. See a 

CRUISE, to traverse the sea. (Du,—F.j=L.) ‘A cruise to 
Manilla;’ Dampier’s Voyages, an. 1686.—Du. kruisen, to cross, 
crucify; also, to cruise, lit. to traverse backwards and forwards. = 
Du. Fruis, a cross. =O. F. crois, a cross. = Lat. erucem, acc. of crux, ἃ, 
cross. Thus cfuise merely means to cross, to traverse. See Cross. 
@ We find also Swed. dryssa, to cruise, Dan. krodse, to cross, to 
cruise; similarly formed. Der. cruis-er, 

CRUMB, ἃ small morsel. (E.) The final ὁ is excrescent. M.E. 
erume, cromé, crumme, cromme. Spelt crume, Ancren Riwle, p. 342. 
A.S. cruma, Matt, xv. 27. Du. érwim, crumb, pith; cf. Du. éruimes 
Jen, to crumble, Aruimal, ἃ small crumb; Aruimig, kruimelig, crumby, 
or crummy. + Dan. krumme, a crumb. + G. krume, a crumb; cf. ὦ. 
hritmelig, crumbling ; kriimeln, to crumble, β. The vowel μι answers 
to the usual vowel of past participles from verbs with a vowel i; cf. 


E. | sung from sing. Hence we detect the root in the O. H. G. chrim- 


bg ΜΉ Iimner ιν to seize with the claws, scratch, tear, pinch. 

same verb doubtless appears in the prov. Eng. ersam. to press 
crimme, to crumble bread (Halliwell) ; ‘ud is ‘lowly allied to prov. 
Eng. crimmle, to plait up a dress (Halliwell), and to E. crimp, to 
wrinkle, Du. Arimpen, to shrink, shrivel, diminish. Thus the sense 


is that which is tom to pieces, or pinched See Crimp, 


CRUMPLE. 


Dey creme or erembs, ads crimble, eb, cogaste with Ds. 
“My 


τσ CRUMEL I τὰ wis E. cromplen. 
to wrinkle, Pimple. 4) . 
skinne is withered, and crompled ἴς τες logether ;* pif Jo Job, 
B. ‘The spelling with o pointe to καὶ 
fact, merely the frequentative of cramp, made by 
le. It signifies ‘to cramp frequent tly,’ ‘to pinch often;” hence, to 
Pinch or squeeze into many folds or plaits. Cf. Α. 8. compet ὯΝ 
οἵ cramples or wakes, ‘obviously from the Teutonic 4 KRAMP, 
to pinch ; Fick, iii. 50. As crumple: cramp:: crimple: crimp. See 


IRD a wih ikenee grad with violence axl noise 
(E) Kare in books. Swift has creunch, ‘She would crawach the 
Wing of « lark, bones and all, between her teeth 3 Voyage to Brob- 
di 3. An imitative word, and allied to scrunch. CE 
ΟΣ to eat heartily. 4 Α similar imitative word is 
“Crunk, to cry like a crane;” Kersey's Dict. ed. 1715. This is the 
cel. drsinka, ἰο cry like ἃ raven, to croak. 

CBUPPER, the hinder part of α horse. (F.,=Teut.) Spelt 

. 4. 40. -- F. croupiere, as in ' croupiere de 
+ Cot.=F. croupe, the croup of a hone. 


4 *Crural, belonging 
ear ea Blount’s Glossographia, ed. τ674.-- 
ta. erwralis, elonging te the shin or leg. = Lat. crur-, stem of crus, 
the shin, shank. 

CRUSADE, an expedition for sake of the cross. (F.,=Prov, 

zh. “A pope of that name [Urban] did first institute the croi- 

* Bacon, On an Holy War (R.) Spelt croysado in Blount's 

Glocographis, ed. 1674. [It seems to have been thus spelt from 
an idea that it was Spanish; but the Span. form is cruzada.J=F. 

ercisade, *an expedition of ( istians .. . because every one of 

them wears the badge of the cross;’ Cot.— Prov. crazada, ἃ cru- 
sade (Brachet).=Prov. croz, a cross.=Lat. crucem, acc. of crux, ἃ 

Cross. Der. crusad-er, 


cross. See 

RUBE, α small cup or pot. (Scand) Sit, Kings, ai, 35 
2 Kings, ii. 20. M.E. erase, crowse, crouse. *Crowse, or cruse, potte, 
amula;” Prompt, Parv. p. 105. TA ora of this [how Dow patte 
in a wyne-stene;’ Palladius on H vad, δ1. Teak. dra, +b 
tankard. 4 Swed. rus, am 


Dan. ἔγνω δ mug. Ὁ 
ἴσο a cup, pot, crucible. + HLH. G. Ardur, an earthen mage 


‘The word appears to be related to Icel. Arukka, Swed. ΣῊ 
drubke, Du. kruik, G. krug, a pitcher, all ‘of which are cognates of 
ἘΞ crock. See Crock. 

CRUSH, to break in pieces, overwhelm. (F.,—Teut.) ‘Cruschyn 
or quaschyn, quasso;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 106.=0. F. ervisir, eroissir, 
to crack, ‘Swed. krysta, to squeeze ; Dan. brute το squeeze, 

Ὁ Teel. kreista, rene, to to squeeze, pinch, press. ‘The 
oldest form of the verb aj in Goth.’ Ariustan, δ gnash with the 
teeth, grind the teeth, Mie. ix. Pig. 18; whence Goth. rusts, gnashing of 
teeth, Matt. vii.12, Cf Goth, gakroton, to maim, break one’s limbs, 

Ὁ. Xx. 1 

CRUST, the rind of bread, or coatit ofa pic, (F igre ME 
erust, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 204 ; pt. Pary. = O.F. 
erusle, spelt crouste in Cot. Lat, eruata, crust of breed. Gh Trish 
ὅποια, bard Gk. κρύον, frost. 4/KRU, to be hard; Curtius,i. 191. 

See Crystal. Der. crust, verb; crust-y (Beaum, and Fletcher, Bloody 

Brother, iii. 2. 23), erust-i-ly, erust-i-ness ; erust-at-ed, crust-at-ion ; also 
erust-acea, formed with Lat. suffix -acews, neuter plural ~acea, 

CRUTCH, a staff with a crosspiece. (E.) M.E. crucche; 
Layamon's Brat, ii, 394. No doubt an E, word; we find the nearly 
related Α. 5. crice, a crutch, staff, in Elfred’s tr. of Beda, i iv. 31; this 
would have given rise to a mod. E. crick or critch, and is preserved in 
cricket; see Cricket (2). 4+ Du. Aruk, a crutch. Swed. Arycka, 
Dan. Arykke, a crutch. 4 G. kricke, a crutch. β. The orig. sense 
was probably a crook, i.e. a bent stick, and it seems to be a de- 
Tivate from sk, q. v. Similarly, the Low Lat. erocia, a crutch, 
is from Low Lat. croca, a crook ; see 

CRY, to call aloud, lament, baw! 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 401. The sb. eri is in Havelok, 1. 270, and in 
Layamon, ii. 75.—0. F. erier, to cry; of which faller forms occur in 

idee, Span. gridar, and Port. gritar,— Lat. guiritare, to shriek, 
j see Brachet. This is a frequentative form of Lat. queri, 
to lament, complaint. See Querulous. Der. ery, 8b., eri-er. 

CRYPT, an underground cell or chapel. (L.—Gk.) ‘Caves 
under the ground, called crypea ;’ Homilies, Against Idolatry, pt. 
Wi. Lat. erypea, a cave underground, crypt.—Gk, κρύπτη, or κρυπτή, 
avault, 3 orig. fem, nom. of κρυπτόε, adj. hidden, covered, con- 
czaled. = Gk. κρύπτειν, to hide, conceal. Doublet, grot. 

‘CRYPTOG. ἃ class of flowers in which fructification 
concealed, (Gk.) Modem and botanical. Made up from Gk. 


M.E. crien, eryen; 


oy, 


(eS 
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, crude form of κρυπτόε, hidden; and γαμεῖν, to marry. See 
Bigamy. ἢ ‘Der. eryptogam-ic, cryptogam-ous. From the 
YOTAD, cl (etme kind of transparent mineral. (F,,—L. 

clear; a kind οἱ miner aL 

Gk.) Di its modern ἔπι it is Latinised ; but it was first introduced 

into ish from the French. We find Μ. Ε. cristal, Floriz and 

Blanchet με ς ed. Lumby, 274.=<0.F. cristal, crystal. = Lat. erystallum, 

crystal. = GI ice, ice, rock-crystal.—Gk. κρυσταίν: 

εἰν, to freer. = Gk, κρίοι, frost. 4/ KRU, to be hard; Curtius, i, 

ν Cruel, Raw. Der. erywall-ine, erystallise, 

ptall-is-atvion ; also erystall , from Gk: γράφειν, to descr 

“SUB, awhel help, young animal. (C. ?) In Shak. Merch. of Ven. 

1.29. Of uncertain οἱ Ὁ but, like some rather ae ce ον ΤῊΝ 

lables, probably Celtic.—lIrish exib, a cub, whelp, young dog 

ew, a dog. Οἱ W. cenav, a whelp, from ci, & dog; Gael. iia 


litter of whelps, from cu, a dog. The Celtic eu, ci, a dog, is cog- 

Bie wi Tattoniend Ἔ hos See Mound” "OF 
CUBE, « sold square, die (F-L.= Gk), 
52. 

ΕΝ 


In Milton, Ρ.1,. vi. 
‘The word occurs in Cotgrave, who gives the F. cue, with 

tion ‘a cube, or fi in geometry, fonrsquare like s 

at eu a cube, die.= ik. κύβοι, a cube, Der. cube, verb; 

Ly, cubature, exbi-form; cuboid, from Gk, 
to | coaeccafe ‘cnbling a cube, which from «vBo-, crude form of κύβοι, 
and εἶδ-οε, form, figure, 

CUBIT, an old measure of length. (L.) Μ. Ε. eubite, Wyclif, 
Mai = Lat. cubis, Matt vi. 27; meaning lit. ἃ , an 
elbor hence, the length from the elbow to the ‘muddle finger's end. 
Cf. Lat. ewbare, to recline, lie down; Gk. κύπτειν, to bend; Fick, 

nia 

‘CKOLD, a man whose wife is unfaithful. (F.<L.) M.E. 
okewold, hubwald, Aukeweld, cohold. Spelt hokewold, Chaucer, C.T. 
aise P. Plowman, B. v. 159. jie ato 8, ἃ kukwald,’ Wi 

focab. i. a17. Spelt kukeweld, Owl and Ni e, 1542. β. 
ἐμαὶ ΔῈ exesset indeed, the word seems to we been modified 
at the end by confusion with the M.E. suffix wold occurring in 
anwold, power, dominion, will. The oes form is rather cotol, ex- 
tended to cobolde in the Coventry Mysteries, p. 120.—0O. F. coucwol, 

(sie) a cuckold; Roquefort. (This is but a a fuller form of the F. cow. 
cou, a cuckoo, which must once have had the form coucoul or coucud. 
The allusions to the comparison between a cuckold and a cuckoo 
are Se godless; | see Shak, L. L. L, v. 2. 920.) —Lat. ewculus, a cuckoo, 


SGuCHOO, « bird which cries cuckoo! (F.,.=L.) _M.E. coccou, 
eukbow, &c. "Hic cuculus, a cocow, cucko;’” Wright's Vocab. pp. 
188, 252.20. F. emeow, mod, F;coucou.= Lat, curd, cuckoo. τς 

rrvg, a cuckoo, κόκαν, the cry of a cuckoo. + Skt. kokila, 


᾿ Mee All imitative words, from the sound ἐμάν made by the 
bird. See Cockatoo. Der. cuckold, 
cu ‘kind of creeping plant.” (L) ΜΈ, ewumer, 


later cucumber, with excrescent or inserted 6. it eweumer, Wyclif, 
Baruch, vi. 69. =Lat. cucumerem, acc. of euevmis, a cucumber. B. Per- 
haps so.called because ripened by heat; cf. Lat. eucwma, a cooking- 
keeltle, from Lat. coyuere, to cook, bake; ripen. See Cook. 

CUD, food chewed over again. (E.) | M.E. eude, Ormulum, 1236. 
In Wyclif, Deut. xiv. 6, where the text has code, three MSS. have 
guide which is a mere variant of the same word. See Quid. From 

the same source as the Α. 8. cedwan, to chew; see Chew. 4 No 
doubt ed means ‘that which is chewed,’ bat it is not a corrup- 
tion of chewed, for the reason that the proper pp. of cevwan is 
cedwen, i.e. chewn, the verb being originally strong. Similarly suds 
is comected with the verb to sethe, though different in form 
ym _sodden. 
CUDDLE, to embrace closely, fondle, (E.) Rare in books. R. 


ε 


quotes: ‘They euddled close all night ;" Somervile, Fab. 11, Clearly 
ἃ corruption of coufh-le, to be frequently familiar, a frequentative 
verb formed with the suffix Je from the M.E. couth, well known, 


familiar. The M.E. verb dubpen (equivalent to couthen) with the 
sense ‘to cuddle” occurs in Will. of Paleme, ed. Skeat, 1. 1101. 
‘Than either ent other hastely in armes, And with ene losses 
apped hhem togidere’—then they quickly took each the other 
in their arms, and with keen kisses cuddled themselves together, 
or embraced.” The same poem shews numerous instances of the 
of th tod in the M. E. eu8, i.c. couh, signifying well-known, 
familiar, as opposed to uacouth. Thus kud for ev® occurs in Il. gr, 
14, 501, ὅς, See numerons examples of coh, familar, in Jamie: 
sorts Scotish Dict. This ad, οομιᾷ was originally a pp. signilying 
known, well-known. =A.S. ci, known, familiar; used. as p 
Cannan fo know ef Toe. hid, old form of kumar, famalian; Goth, 
B. Hence the develop- 


Iunths, known, pp. of kunnan, to know. 

meat of the word is as follows From canes, to know, we have 

cui, couth, kud or eud, known, familiar; and hence gain couthle or 
L 
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cuddle, to be often familiar. This solution of the word, certainly >. 


ἃ correct one, is due to Mr. Cockayne; see Cockayne’s Spoon and 
Sparrow, p. 26. Cf. also Lowland Scot. eufle, euitle, to wheedle 
Geni son); Lancash, cutter, to fondle (Halliwell); Du. Audde, a 
jock, 1 Pet. v. 2; O. Du. eudden, to come together, flock together 
(Oudemans). ᾿ 
CUDGEL, a thick stick. (C.)_In Shale. Merry Wives, ii, 2. 292. 
=W. cogyl, a cudgel, club; cogail, a distaff, truncheon, + Gael. 
exigeal, α distaff; euaille (by loss of g), a club, cudgel, bludgeon, 
heavy ‘afl Irish evigeah, οοἰρεαὶ, α distafl; ail, « pole, stale, 
staff. β, Evidently ἃ dimin. form; the old sense seems to have 
Deen ‘distaff.’ [Perhaps from Irish evach, a bottom of yam; cf. 
Irish euachog, » skein of thread; Gael. euack, a fold, pl 
curl. If so, the verb is Gael. and Trish cuack, to fold, plait 
the change from g to dg, cf. brig with bridge." Der. cudgel, verb. 
cuD , a plant of the genus Graphalivm. (Hybrid; Arab. 
and E.) ‘Cotton-weed or Cudweed, ἃ sort of herb;” Kersey’s Dict. 
ed. 1715.‘ Cudweed, the cotton-weed ;’ Halliwell.’ As the plant is 
called indifferently cotton-weed and cudweed, we may infer that the 
latter word is a mere corruption of the former. φ The codweed 
(Grom A.S. cod, bag) is quite a different plant, viz Cowawre nigra; 


ockayne’s Leechdoms, Glossary. 

Un, ἃ tail, a billiard-rod. ΓΒΑ The same word as queue, 
.v. An actor's eve seems to be the same word also, as signifying 

¢ last words or tail-end of the speech of the preceding speak 
‘Oddly enough, it was, in this sense, sometimes denoted by Q; owit 
to the similarity in the sound. In Shak. Merry Wives, 
Ὁ. Ε, coe, queue, mod. F. queue, 8 tail.= Lat. coda, cauda, a tail; 
Brachet. See Caudal. @ The also means ἃ handle, 
stalk, billiard-cue. The obsolete wi oue, meaning oi: it 
(Wares), stands for the letter g, as denoting guadrans, a jing. See 
note on cu in Prompt. Parv. p. 106. 

CUFF (1), to strike with the open hand. (Scand.) Taming of 
the Shrew, ii, 221.—Swed. kuffa, to thrust, push. Thre translates it 
by ‘verberibus insultare,’ and says it is the E. cuff; adding that it is 


the frequentative of the Swed. kufva, O. Swed. kufwa, to subdue, =P 
δεν, ον, See Cow (2). Other traces of the word are rare; Mr. 

‘edgwood gives ‘ Hamburg fer. to box the ears.’ It seems pro- 
bable that 


e word is also allied to the odd Goth. kaupatjan, to 


poignet;’ Palsgrave. β. Origin uncertain 
word as cuffe, which oars ΤΕ Konbics τὰ, of 
1290 (Leo), though there used to signify ‘s covering for the 
head.’ Cf. '0.H.G. chuppd, M.H.G. hupfe, huppe, huffe, a coif. 
See Coif. 

CUTRASS, a kind of breastplate. (F,-Ital,=L.) Orig. 
made of leather, whence the name. In Milton, Samson, 132, Spelt 
eurace in Chapman's tr. of the Iliad, bk. iii. 1. 2a2.—0. F. euirace, 
evirasse (now evirasse), ‘a cuirats (sic), armour for the breast and 
back;" Cot. [Introduced from Ital. in the 16th century (Brachet) 
Dut it seems rather to be regularly formed from the Low Latin. 
Cf. Span. coraza, Ital. corazza, a cuirass.| = Low Lat. coratia, 
coracivm, a cuirass, breast-plate. "Formed as if from an adj. coracius, 
for coriaceus, leathern.=Lat. corivm, hide, leather; whence F. exir, 
Ital. cuojo. + Lithuanian shura, hide, skin, leather ; see Curtius, ii, 116. 
#Ch. Slavonic shora, a hide; see Fick, ἢ, 972. + Gk. χόριον (for 
σκόριον), a hide.=4/ SKAR, to shear, to cut; cf. also Lat. scortum, 
ahide, skin. See "Der. enirass-ier. 

CUISSES, pl., armour for the thighs. (F.,.=L.) _In Shak. 1 Hen. 
1V, iv. 1. 105.0. F, cuissauz, ‘ cuisses, armour for the thighs ;* Cot- 

ve. τ᾿ F. evi, the thigh. = Lat. ‘eae the hips, see Bracket. 

enerally derived from ψ KAK, to bind; Fick, i. 516. 

CULDEE, one of av old Celtic monkish fraternity. (C.)_ ‘The 

yure Culdees Were Albyn’s earliest priests of God ;* Campbell, Reul- 
Fore. ‘The note on the line says! * The Culdees were the primitive 
clergy of Scotland, and apparently her only clergy from the 6th to 
the 11th century. “They were of Irish origin, and their monastery on 
the island of Iona, or Icolmkill, was the seminary of Christianity in 
North Britain.’ = Gael. evilreack, a Culdee; Irish ceilede, a servant of 
God, a Culdee. The latter form can be resolved into Ir. eeile, a ser- 
vant (E. gillie), and dé, gen. of dia, God, See Rhys, Lect. on W. 

Philology, p. 419. Cf. Low Lat. Culdei, Colidei, Culdees; misspelt 
colides as if from Lat. colere Devm, to worship God. 

CULINARY, pertaining to the kitchen. (L.) ‘Our eulinary 
fire ;" Boyle's Works, i. 523.—Lat. culinarius, belonging to a kitchen. 
w=Lat. eidina, a kitchen; cf coping, «kitchen, Be 
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short ») can hardly stand for coedina, from Lat. coguere, to cook ; 
some connect it with carbo, a coal, from base KAR, to bum. 

CULL, to collect, gather. (F,—L.) M.E. cullen. *Cullyn owte, 
segrego, lego, separo;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 107.=0.F. coillir, exillir, 
cueillir, to cull, collect. Lat. colligere, to collect. See Collect, of 
which cull isa doublet, 

CULLENDER, a strainer ; see der. 

CULLION, a mean wretch. (F,—L.) _ In Shak. Tam. Shrew, 
iv. 2.20, A coarse‘word.=F. coxillon, couille, Cotgrave ; cf. Ital. 
coglione, coglioni, coglionare, Florio,=Lat.coleus, From a like source 
is cully, a dupe, or to deceive. 

CULM, a stalk, stem. (Lat.) Botanical. “ Culmus, the stem or 
stalk of com or grass;’ Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715.—Lat. culms, a 
stalk; cf. calamus, a stall, stem; cognate with E. hawm. See 
Haulm. ‘Der. culmi-ferous, stalk-bearing; from Lat. ferre, to 

ar. 


CULMINATE, to cometo the highest point. (L.) See Milton, 
P.L.ifi.617. Acoined word, from an assumed Lat. verb culminare, 

1p. culminatus, to come to a top.—Lat. culmin-, stem of culmen, the 
Eighest point of a thing; of which an older form is colemen, a'top, 
summit. See Column. Der, culminat-ion. 

CULPABLE, deserving of blame. (F.,<L.) M.E. culpable, 
coulpable, coupable, Spelt culpable, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
p. 302. Spelt coupable, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 300.0. F. culpable, 
colpable, later coupable, culpable.=Lat. culpabilis, blameworthy.= 
Tat, culpare, to blame ; with suffix -biis-Lat. culpa, a fault, failure, 

nstake Der. culpabl-y; exlpabil-iety, from Lat. eulpabilis 
also culprit, 


', acriminal. (L.) ‘Then first the ex/prit answered to 
his name ;’ Dryden, Wife of Bath's Tale, 273. Generally believed 
to stand for eulpare, an lished form of the Law Lat. culpatus, i.e. 
the accused, from Lat. culpare, to accuse; see above. @ Ther 
has been inserted (as in eart-r-idge) by corruption ; there are further 
examples of the insertion of r in an unaccented syllable in part-r-idge, 
from Lat. acc. perdicem ; in F. encre, ink, from Lat. encaustum ; in F. 
chanvre, hemp, from Lat, cannabis ; &c. 

CULTER, a plough-iron ; see Coulter. 

CULTIVA' to till, improve, civilise. (L.) ‘To cultivate 
τον that friendship ;’ Milton, To the Grand Duke of Tuscany (R.) 
It occurs also in Blount’s Glossographia, ed. 1674. -- Low Lat. culti- 
vatus, pp. of eultivare, to till, work at, used a. "Ὁ. 1446; 

[Hence also F. cultiver, Span. cultivar, Ital. col’ivare.]—Low Lat. 
cultivus, cultivated ; Ducange.—Lat. cultus, tilled, pp. of colere, to 
till, See Culture, Der. cultivat-ion, cultivat-or. 

CULTURE, cultivation. (F.-L.) ‘The culture and profit of 
their myndes;" Sir T. More, Works, p. 14d.—F. culture, ‘culture, 
tillage, husbandry ;” Cotgrave.= Lat. cultura, cultivation. Lat. cul- 
turus, fut. part. of colere, to till, Origin uncertain; see Curtius, i. 
180," Der. culture, verb. And see above. 

CULVER (1), α dove. (E.or 1.) Used by Spenser, F. Q. ii. 
7. 345 Tears of the Muses, 246. Preserved in the name of the Culver 
Clifis, near Sandown, Isle of Wight. Chaucer has colver, Leg. of 
Good Women, Philom, 92.—A.S. culfre, translating Lat. columba, 
St. Mark, i. 10. B. Probably not a true E. word, but corrupted 
from Lat columba, vie eer an old word for dove-tail ; see 

lount’s Glossographia, ed. 1674. 

CULVER (2), another form of Culverin ; see below. 

"a sort of cannon. (F.,=L.) In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, 
. §6. A corrupt form for culevrin.—O. Ἐς, coulewvrine, ‘a cul- 
verin, the piece of ordnance called’ so;’ Cotgrave. Fem. form of 
0. F. couleuvrin, " adder-like ;’ id.—O. F. coulewvre, an adder; id.— 
Lat. colubra, fem. form of coluber, ἃ set , adder ; whence the adj. 
colubrinus, snake-like, cunning, wily. @{ It appears that this cannon 
was so called from its long, thin shape; some were similarly called 
serpertina; see Junius, quoted in Richardson. Other pieces of 
ordnance were called falcons, 

cuL: "ΤΙ, an arched drain under a road. (F.—L.) Not in 

johnson, The final ¢ appears to be merely excrescent, and the word 
is no doubt corrupted from O. F. coulouére, ‘a channel, gutter,’ &c. 5 
Cot.= Εἰ couler, to flow, trickle. Lat. colare, to filter. = Lat. colum, 
astrainer. See Colander. 

cul to encumber, hinder. (F.,=L.) ΜῈ. combren, 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, ed. Morris, p. 94; Piers Plowman’s Crede, 
461, 165. The sb. comburment occurs in K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
472.=0.F. combrer, to hinder; cf. mod. F. encombre, an impedi- 
ment.=Low Lat. cumbrus, a heap, ‘found in several Merovingian 
documents, e.g. in the Gesta Regum Francorum, c. 25; Brachet. 
Ducange gives the pl. combri, impediments, Corrupted from Lat. 
‘cumulus, a heap, by change of ἰ to r, not uncommon ; with inserted ὃν 
See Cumulate. Der. cumbr-ous (i.e. cumber-ous), cumbr-ous-ly, 


mistake, error. 


Cillina (with 4 cumbr-ous-ness ; also cumber-some, by adding the E. suffix -some, 
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,fUMIN, CUMMIN, the mare of plan, (L.= Gk, Heb.) 
contin, King Alisaunder, el A cummin, Wyclif, 
St Matt. xxiii. 23. Tn the AS tastier ve tnd the omy, 

eymen, and cumin, in the MSS. There is an O. F. form comin; see 
Bartsch, Chrest. Franc. col. 275, 1. 29. Cotgrave has: ' Conmix, 
cammin.’ Both Ο. F. and A.S. forms are from the Lat. cuminum 
or minum in, Matt xxi, 23.—-Gk. κύμοον.-- Heb, bammén, cam- 


7. 
TE, to heap together. (1.) “All the extremes of 
. worth and beanty that were cumulated in Camilla ;’ Shelton’s Don 
adj. ewmadative is in Bacon, setae lac 
δι t.=Lat. cumudatus, pp. of cwmulare, to heap up. =. 
cumulus, a heap. 4/ KU, to swel contain ; Curtius, Η 192, See 
Hollow. Der. cumulative, also nq: Vo 


cxmber. 
CUNBATE, wedgeshaped.(L.) Modem; botanical. Formed 
with suffix -ate, corresponding to Lat.-atus, from Lat. cuneus, a wedge. 
See Coin. Der. From the same source is cuneiform, i.e. wedge- 
shaped ; 2 modern word. 
INNING (1), Koomlodgs skill. (Scand) Μ.Ὲ. eunninge, 


Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 964. Modified from Icel. Aunnandi, 


knowledge, which Is is derived from Juana, to know, cognate with 
ALS. cunnan, to know j see Grein, κασι, The AS. exe 
ifies temptation, trial. See Can. 
G (2), skilful, knowing. (E.) ΜΕ. fori 
jorther form, cxsaand, from Tcel. amnandl, Pres. pt 
know. Spelt duaaynge, P. Plowman, B. xi. 70. Re the pres'pe 
of M. E-camen, to know, in very common use; Ancren Rie, P 


28ο. -- Α. 5. cuanan, to know. See Can. Der. 
‘CUP, α drinking-vessel. (L-) M.E. cuppe, Gen. and Exodus, ed. 
Morris, 2310; coppe, Rob. of Glouc. p. 117.—A.S. euppe, a cup. 
*Caupus, vel obba, cuppe;’ Hilfric's Gloss. ed. Somner; Nomina 
Vasorum. Cf. Du. and Dan. hop, Swed. kopp, F. coupe, Span. copa, 
Teal. coppa, a cap; all alike borrowed from Latin.=Lat. expo, ἃ 
vat, butt, cask; in’ later times, a sacl; see Ducange. Ὁ + 
Ch! Slavonic Fupa, a cup; Curtius, i, 195. 4 Gk. κύπελλον, 


goblet: εἴ. κύπη, a hole, hollor “iS also Skt. χώρα, a pit, well, hollow, 
Cymbal. Der. cup, verb; eup-board, τι; eupping-glass, 
Beaum, and Fletcher, “plobdy Brother, for avi cxpping-st 


GUEBOAED, « closet with shelves for cups. (Hybrid; 1. and 
E) | M.E; expbords orig « table fo * And couered 
mony ἃ exphorde with clothes fal oems, ed. Mortis, 


cds and fach τς hat the tue 
CUPID, the god of love. (L.) ἴα Shak. Shak Merry Wives, it 2. 141. 
desire, passion, Cupid. Lat. enpre, to desire. 

See Covet, Der. cxpid-ity, q.v. 


᾿ Cup. 
CUPREOUS, i like copper. (L.) * Cupreos, of or per- 


ape ee hia, ed. 1674. Lat, euprens, 


and the letter R is known to be * the dog's letter’ Ronee 
Cf. M. E. kurren, to make a harsh noise. Ris the dog's 
reth in the sound ;' Ben Jonson, 


Lat. euratus, a priest, curate =Low Lat. cur- 
curatum bensficium, a benefice with cure of souls per- 
it. Formed as a pp, from the sb. cura, a cure. See 
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Cure. Der, curacy. From the Lat. pp. cxratus we have also 
exrat-ive; and curator, Lat. exrator, ἃ 


in 

eruth-aim, 
Gael. cruad, 
Der. curd-y, 


“Goan, care, attention. (F.,<L) ΜῈ, cure, Chaucer, C. T. 
prol. 305; King Alisaunder, 4016. cure, care.= Lat, cura, 
care, attention, cure. Origin uncertain ; the O. Lat. form was coers 
or coira, and some connect it with casere, to ay heed to; which 
seems possible. _ @ It is well to remember that eure is wholly 
unconnected with E. care; the similarity of sound and sense is ac- 
cidental. In actual speech, care and cure are used in different ways. 
Der. cure, verb; cur-able ; cureless ; also curate, q, V.; curious, q. V. 
‘And, from the same source, ac-cxr-aie, 4. ¥. 

CURFEW, a fire-cover ; the time for covering fires ; the curfew. 
bell (Fu=L) Μ. Ε. courfew, curfew, exrfu. * Aboaten courfew- 
tyme; Chaucer, C.T. 3645. ‘Cwrfu, ignitegium ;’ Prompt. Parv. 
με 110.=0. F. covre-jeu, later φοωνγφηίεν, in which latter form it is 

Roquefort, who explains it as a bell rung at seven Pau. as a 
Smal for puting out fires, The history is well ἔποναν sce Curfow 
in Eng. Cyel. Arts and Sciences. =O. F. covrir, later couvrir, to 
cover; and fire, which is from the Lat. foexm, acc. of focus. 
Foous. Der. curfew-bell. 

CURIOUS, inquisitive. (F,<L.) M.E. curious, busy; Ro 
maunt ofthe Kose 1052.00. crit, careful busy.— Lat erin, 
careful,<Lat. eura, attention, See Cure. Der. curiously, curiour- 
ness; curiosity (M.E. ewriosité, Gower, C.A. iii, 383), from F, 
curiosité, Englished ‘curiosity’ by Cotgrave, from Lat. acc. evriosi- 

tatem, Bacon uses curiosity to mean ‘elaborate work ;° Essay 46, On 


Gardens, 
CURL, to twist into Finglets or curls; ἃ ringlet (0. LowG.) 
In English, the verb seems rather formed from the sb. than vice versa, 
Gascoigne has: ‘ But curle their locks with bodkins and with braids ;" 
Epil. to the Steel Glas, 1. 1142; in Skeat, Spec. of English. Curl is 
from the older form erul, by ifting of r; cf. eress, curd. Chaucer 
has: " With lokkes erulls,’ . with curled or crisped locks ; Prol. 81. 
= Du. Arai, a curl ; drullen, to curl; O. Du. drol, adj. curled ; 
to curl, wrinkle, fe, rample ‘} Dan. driile, acarl; drélle, to curl. 
Swed. Arullig, wed, dial. krulla, to curl; Rietz. The 
os. sense is ‘See Ὶ to crumple, twist, or make crooked; and we 
erul as ἃ contraction of ‘to crookle,’ or make crooked. 
ce Dae drullen with Du. kreukelen, to crample, from kreuk, a crook, 
rample; similarly Dan, krélle may Stand for krog-le, from krog, 
, kroge, to crook ; and Swed. Arullig may be connected with 
Sweet krok, a crook. See farther under Crook, Der. curl-y, curl-ing. 

CURLEW, an sages wading i (F) | ME. corlew, evrlew, 

curl, Spelt corlew, P. Plowman, Ὁ, xvi. 243; corlue, id. B. xiv. 43. 

.F. corliev, ‘a curlue;" Cot. He also gives the F, spellings 
corlis and courlis, Cf. Ital. ‘chiurlo, a curlew ; & . chorlito, a curlew, 
evidently a dimin, form from an older chorlo. P The Low Lat. form 
is corlinus (corlivus?). _B. Probably an imitative word, from the 
bird’s cry. Cf. Ital. chiurlars, to how! like the hom-owl, Meadows ; 
also Swed. kurla, to coo, croo, murmur. 

CURMUDGEON, a covetous, fellow. (Hybrid; E.and 
F) Spelt curmudgeon, Ford, The Lady's Trial, A. v. sc. 1; cur 
mudgin, Hudibras, . 2 (Richardson), altered to exrmudgeos 
in Bell’s edition, i,'220. But the older spelling was cornemudgin or 
cornmudgin, used by Holland to translate the Lat. frumentarius, αὶ 
sr; see Holland's tr. of Livy, pp. 450 1104, as cited in 

peaks οἱ fines paid by “certain 

‘up and keeping in their graine.’ β. The 

se “fies bea corruption of gormemarchont, which 
there no reason for so greatly corru} 

is ither ΕΝ ‘merchant ἃ term of ed 

Yi is clear that the ending ~in stands for ~ing, the final g of ~ing 

being constantly suppressed in familiar English. The word is, 


ly, cormamudging, and the signification i, jadging by the 


|. Perhaps the orig. sense was simply * milk" ef. Ie 


‘milk, fOtherwise, it is tempting to connect it with O. 
& stone and Irish erwadh, eruaidh, hard, firm.] 
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CURVET. 


contest, ‘comhoarding’ Tt merely remsins to trace further ares coast, being much used for curries, that plant has also 
ters dge 


verb to mudge. The int back to an older g, as in 
bridge for brig; or else to an older ch, as in grudge for M.E. 
grucchen. This identifies the word with mug or much, both of which 
can be traced. The form mug occurs in‘ muglard, a iniser,’ Halli- 
rell; and again in the Shakespearian expression in huggermugger, 
i.e. in secrecy. The form muck or mouch occurs very early in the 
sb. muchares, skulking thieves, in the Ancren Riwle, p. 1§0. This 
sb. is more familiar in its later form micher, used by Shakespeare, 
respecting which see Halliwell, s. v. mich, who remarks that ‘in the 
forest of Dean, to mooch blackberries, or simply to mooch, means to 
ick blackberries ;’ Herefordsh. Glos. p.69. δι The derivation is 
m the O.F. muchier, also mucer, written musser by Cotgrave, 
and explained by ‘to hide, conceal, Keep close, lay out of the wi 
alto, to larke,skowke, or σῆμα in come.’ This verb was ey 
ally’ used of hoarding com, expression was, originally, 
biblical one. See the O. ΒΡ version of Prov. xi, 26, cited by Wedg- 
wood, 5. ν. hugger-mugger: *Cil que musce les furmens;’ A. V. 
‘he that witkholdeth com.’ Thus a corn-mudging man was one who 
withheld com, and the word was, from the first, one of 
‘The O. F. macer, to hide, is of unknown origin. | | To sum up: 
Curmudgeon is, historically, a corruption of corn-mudgin, i.e. corm 
ing, signifying ‘com-hoarding * or ‘ corm-withholding.’ = M. E. 
muchen, to hide; cf. muchares in Ancr, Riwl. 150.0. F. mucer, to 


hide, lurk. 

', a Corinth raisin. (F..=<L.,<Gk.) In Shak. Wint. 
Tale, iv. 3. 40. Haydn gives 1533 as the date when currant-trees 
were brought to England ; but the name was also given to the small 
dried grapes brought from the Levant and known in England at an 
earlier time. ‘In Liber Cure Cocorum &. 16] called raysyns of 
forouns, Fr, raisins de Corinth, the small dried grapes of the Greek 
islands. Then applied to our own sour fruit of somewhat similar 
ΞΡ arance τ᾿ We ἑνοῦ. So also we find " yys of coraunce ;* 
Book, ed. Furnivall,p. 211, ast line. ‘Raisins de Corinhe 
currants, or small ‘ot. Thus currant is a corruption of F. 
Corinth, Corinth. = Lat. Corinthus.= Gk. Κόρινθοε. 
‘CURRENT, running, flowing. (F,-L.) ME. currant, ‘Like 
‘to the ewrrans fire, that brenneth Upon a corde, as thou hast seen, 
‘When it with poudre is so beseen Of sulphre;’ Gower, C. A. 

96. Afterwards altered to current, to look more like Latin. 
eurant, pres. pt. of O.F. eurre (more commonly corre), to run. =Lat. 
eurrere, to run. Cf. Skt. char, to move.=/ KAR, to move; see 
Curtius, i. 77. From the same root is car, q.v. Der. current, sb.; 
currently, currency; eurricle, q.¥.; and from the same source are 
cursive, cursory, q.v. From the same root are concur, incur, occur, 
idor, courier; course, concourse, discourse, intercourse; excur- 


CURBICLE, pou servile in 
this world depends a long course of the next ;* Sir T, Browne, Christ. 
Morals, vol. il. p. 23 (R.)_ The sense of ‘chaise’ is quite modern; 
see Todd's Johnson. = Lat. curriculum, a running, a course ; also, ἃ 


light car (Cicero). Formed as a double diminutive, with suffixes τος 
and -I-, from the stem eurri-; cf. parti-cul-a, ἃ particle. = Lat. currere, 
to run, See Current. Doublet, curriculum, which is the Lat. 
word, unchanged. 


Dan. rede, order, sb., or as 
verb, to set in order; Icel. reidi, tackle. The same root appears in 
the E. ready, also in array and disarray; and in F. désarroi, which 
see in Brachet. See Ready. Der. curri-er. Ga The phr. to 
eurry favour is a corruption of M.E. to curry favll, i.e. to rab 
down ἃ horse. Favell was ἃ common old name for a horse. See 
my note to P. Plowman, C. iii. 5. 

Ὺ (2), ἃ kind of seasoned dish. (Pers.) A general term 
for seasoned dishes in India, for which there are many recipes. See 
Cwrry in Encycl, Britannica, gth ed., where is also an account of 
eurry-potders, or various sorts of seasoning used in making curries, 
“The leaves of the Canthium parviflorum, one 


ing 
of the plants of the dO. Ital. corvare, old spelling of curvare, ‘to bow, bend, mak 


there the name of ura, which means esculent; see Plants of the 
Coromandel Coast, 1795:’ Todd’s Johnson. = Pers. khur, meat, 
flavour, felish, taste; kkurd{, broth, juicy meats ; Richardson's Dict. 
Pp. 636, 637. Cf. Pers. kkurdk, provisions, eatables; khurdan, to 
a also Palmer, Pers. Dict. hart 139, 240. L 
to imprecate evil upon. (Εἰ; perhaps Scand.,—L.) 
ME. cursien, cursen, corsen. "This cursed crone τ᾽ Chaucer, Ὁ, Ἵν 
4853; ‘this cursed dede;’ id. 4854. ‘The sb. is curs, Chaucer, C.T. 
Prol. 663.—A.S. cursian, A.S. Chron. an. 1137; where the compound _ 
pp. foreursed also occurs. The A.S. sb. is curs; Bosworth. B. Re- 
moter origin unknown ; perhaps originally Scandinavian, and due to 
particular use of Swed. torsa, Dan. korse, to make the sign of the 
cross, from Swed. and Dan. fors, a cross, ἃ corruption of Icel. kross, = 
cross, and derived from O. FE. crois; see ‘Der. cursed, career. 
CURSIVE, running, flowing. (L.) Modern. Not in Todd's 
Johnson. A mere translation of Low Lat. eursivus, cursive, as ap- 
lied to handwriting.<Lat. cursus, pp. of currere, to run. See 
it. 


CURSORY, running, hasty, superficial, (L.) The odd form 
(other edd. cursenary, eurselary) is in Shak. Hen. V, v. 2. 

“Ἧς discoursed cursorily;” Bp. Taylor, Great Exemplar, pt. iii. § 14. 

= Low Lat. cursorius, chiefly used in the adv. cursorie, hastily, quickly, 


= Lat. eursori-, crude form of cursor, a runner.=Lat. cursus, pp. of 
eurrere, to run, See 


it. Der. cursori-ly. 


1 ghort, concise, (L-) * Maestro del εἰ Peck! his name 
1.—Lat. curtus, docked, 
clipped. = 4/ SKAR, to shear, cut; whence also E. shear, and Icel. 


«λαγὸν, docked. See Shear. Der, curt-ly, eurt-ness; curt-ail, 4. ν. 
CURTALL, to cut short, abridge, dock. (F,<L) α. Curtail 
is a corruption of an older esirtall, and was orig. accented on the first 
syllable; there is no pretence for saying that it is derived from the 
F court tailler, to cut short, a phrase which does not appear to have 
used. The two instances in Shakespeare may suffice to shew 

this. ‘I, that am efrtaifd of this fair proportion ;’ Rich. III, i. 1. 
18, And again: ‘When a Gentleman is dispos'd to sweare, it is not 
for any standers-by to curtall his oathes;’ Cymbeline, ii. 1. 12, ac- 
cording to the first folio; altered to curtail in later editions. 
B. Cotgrave translates accourcir by ‘to shorten, abridge, cursall, clip, 
or cut short ;* and this may help to shew that the French for to cur~ 
tail was not court tailler (), but accourcir, Ὑ. The verb was, in fact, 
derived from the adj. curtall or curtal, having a docked tail, occurring 
four times in SI espeare, viz. Pilgr. 273; M. Wives, ii. 1. 1145 
Com, Err. iii, 2.151; All's Well, ii. 3. 65.0. F. courtault [= curtalt), 
later courtaut; both forms are given by Cotgrave, and explained by 
‘acurtall;’ or, as an adj., by ‘curtall, being curtalled.” He also 
ives: " Double courtaut, ἃ strong curtall, or a horse of middle size 
tween the ordinary curtall, and horse of service.’ δ. The oc- 
currence of the final J in eurtall shews that the word was taken 
into English before the old form courtawt fell into disuse. The F. 
word may have been borrowed from Italian. Cf. Flor ἦι 

the Ital. * cortaldo, a curtall, a horse sans taile 


ine, ἃ curtain. 
= Low Lat, cortina, ἃ small court, small enclosure, croft, rampart or 
“curtain” of a castle, hanging curtain round a small enclosure. Low 
Lat. corti-, crude form of cort-is, a court; with dimin. suffix -ra. 
See Court. Der. curtain, verb. 
CUR" ‘a corruption of cutlass ; see Cutlass. 
CURTSEY, an obeisance; see Cor - 
CURVE, adj. crooked ; sb. ἃ bent line. (L.) Not in early use. 
The M.E. form was courbe, whence E. curb, q.v. Blount’s Glosso- 
graphia, ed. 1674, has the adjectives curvous and curvilineal, and the 
‘sbs. curvature and curvity. ‘This line thus curve;’ (Οἱ An 
Impossible Thing (R.)—Lat. curwus, crooked, bent (base exr-); cf. 
cir-eus, a circle. 4 Gk. κυρ-τόε, bent. + Ch. Slav. krivi, bent, Lith. 
kreivas, crooked. See Curtius, i. 193. Der. curve, 
verb; curvat-ure, Lat. eurwatura, from curware, to bend ; curvi-linear ; 
also curvet, g.v. And see curb, 
', to bound like a horse. (Ital..—L.) The verb is in 
Shak. As You Like It, iii, a. 258; the sb. is in All's Well, ii, 
3. 299. Ital. corvetta, a curvet, leap, bound ; corvettare, to curvet, 
isk. [The E. word was orig. corvet, thus Florio has: ‘ Coruetta, 
coruet, a sault, a prancing or continual dancing of a horse."]—= 


ε crooked, 


CUSHAT. 


to stoope, to crooch downward ;᾿ Florio. - Thus fo curvet meant to 
cronch ‘or bend slightly; hence, to prance, frisk.—Lat. exrsare, 
to bend Jat cursus, bent. See Curve. Der. curvet, 


στα. 


ed. veg 139-152. sR aeote'a wild 
Glosses in Mone's Quellen und Forschungen, 

CUSHION, a pillow, soft case for resting on. (<1) ‘The 
1. exischam is in Wyclif, 1 Kings, v. 9. Spelt sl Chaucer, 
oil. and Cress. . 915.0. a cushion ; Roque- 


fort; later coussin, ‘a cushion to sit on ;" Cot. = Low Lat. exlcitinum, 
not found, but regularly formed as a dimin. from Lat. eulcita, a 
cushion, pillow, feather-bed. " Culcitinum int loses its medial ¢, by 
ταῖς, then becomes cowssin;’ Brachet. See Counterpane, 
Quilt.  Τρε G. kisses, cushion, is borrowed from one of the 
Romance forms; cf. Ital. eucino, cuscino, Span. coxin, Port. coxim. 
CUSP, ἃ point, tip. (L.) Not in early use. ‘Fall on his cusp 
ΕΣ ang master sate, Conjoin'd with Saturn, baleful both to man; 
¢ Duke of Guise, Act iv(R.) It was a term in astrol 
Pre other planet hath so many ny digits, Either by himself or by 
regard of the euspes;' Beaum, and Fletcher, Bloody Brother, iv. 2.— 
Tat it; gen. euspid-is. Der. cuspid-ate, cus 
), a composition of milk, ἄς. (FL) 
Ser Aivewelt ie Ge 5. 41} σμματάτο δε fe upper crust covering 
acustard ; Tam, Shrew, iv. 3. 82. The old custard was something 
widely different from what we now call by that name, and could be 
cut into squares with a knife. John Russell, in his Boke of Nurture, 
enumerates it amongst the ‘Bake-metes;* see Babees Boke, ed. 
Fumivall, p. 147, 1. 4923p. 271, 1. 1; p. 273, 1. 23; and esp. the note 
on 1. 492, at p. 211. It was also spelt exstade, id. p. 170, 802. 
And’ can be no reasonable bt that such is the better 
, and that it is, moreover, ἃ corruption of the M. E. crusade, 
a general name for pics made with crust; see the recij pe for erustade 
ryal quoted in the Babees Book, p. a [A still spelling is 
erustate, Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 40, deri immediately from 
erustanas,) =O. F. «πομαϊαάι, * pate tourte, chose qui en couvre une 
sate, ile. a pasty, tart, : Roquefort. Roquefort gives the 
Prov. form ervuads’ “CE Teal, rose" kind of Pie, or tarte with 
a crust ; also, the paste, crust, or coffin of a pie;' Florio.—Lat. 
erate, pp. of erusiere, to encrust. See Crust. Der. custard-ap} 


anapple ibke custard, having a soft pulp; Dampier, Voyage, an. 1 


DY, keeping, care, confinement. (L.) Spelt ew: tye, 
Sir Τ᾿ More, Works, p 40.— Lat. exstodia, a aiid guard. Lat. 
eustodi-, crude form of custos, a guardian. —4/ KU! to hide, con- 


ceal ; whence also Gk. κεύθειν, to hide, and E. hide. See Curtins, i. 
311. See Hide. Dor. custodi-al, custodi-an. 
CUBTOM, wont, usage. (F=L) ΜῈ extume, ertom, cos. 

fume; Chaucer, C.T. 6264. Spelt custwme, Old Eng. Homilies, ed. 


Mons, ii. 11, 1. 11.—0.F. costume, eustume, custom.= Low Lat. cos 
uma (Chartulary of 705). This fem, form is (us in other cases) due 
to a neut. pl. form consuetumina, from a » parallel to 
the classical Lat. consuetudo, custom ; see Littré. = Lat. conswetus, pp. 
of consuescere, to accustom ; inchoative form of Lat. consuere, to be 
accustomed. = Lat. con-, for cum, together, greatly, very; and suere, 
to be accustomed (Lucr. i. 60), more commonly used in the inchoa- 
tive form svewere,  B. Suere appears to be derived from Lat. suus, 
one’s own, as thongh it meant ‘to make one’s own;’ from the pro- 
nominal base «wa, one’s own, due to the pron, base sa, he. Der. 
castom-ar-y, custom-aridy, custom-ari-ness, customrer ; custom-house ; 
also accustom, 4. ν. 
cuT, to make an incision. (Ὁ) ΜΕ. eusten, kitten, ketten, a weak 
verb; pt. t. Ate, kite, cutted. The form eutts, signifying ‘he cut,’ 
past tense, occurs in Layamon, i. 349; iii. 228; later text. These 
appear to be the earliest passages in which the word occurs, It is 
a genuine Celtic word.= W. cwtau, to shorten, curtail, dock ; ewta, 
short, abrupt, bobtailed; cwrogi, to shorten; cwtws, a lot (M. Ἐ᾿ out, 
Chaucer, C. T. prol. 837, 847), a scut, short: tail ; ext, tail, skirt. ἀν 
Gael. extaich, to shorten, curtail, dock’; eutack, short, docked ; ext, ἃ 
bob-tail, a piece. Cf. Irish eut, ‘a short tail cutach, ‘bob-tailed ; cot, 
a part, share, division, Also Com. εμέ, or cof, short, brief, β, The 
occurrence of Ε. seuf, ἃ bob-tail, shews that the word has lost an 
initial s. Cf. Gael. sgochadk, a gash, slash, cut; sgatk, to lop off, 
Prine, destroy, cut off; Trish sgathaim, I lop, or prune ; W. ysgythru, 
ΠΩΣ prune, carve. The original sense is cleaiy to dock.” Der. 
in ekin; 


cutting, cutter ; cut-water 5 cut 
. (L.) 


CUTICLE, the outermost ski 
Kersey’s Dict. ed. 3715. The adj. euticwar is in Blount's 
Glossographia, ed. 1674. — Lat, eaticala, the skin double di 
with suffixes -ο- and -u-, from , crude form of cutis, the skin, hide. 


ἴοι from "The Tat. cat i coguate with hide 
RU, tocorer + alicitoy SKU. ‘tocover, See Hide, Der. ax 


“Cuticle, the outermost 


ex 
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‘eul-ar, from the Lat. cuticula; also cut-an-e-ous, from a barbarous 
‘eutaneus, not given in Ducange, but existing also in the F, 
cutané, skinny, of the skin (Cotgrave), and in the Ital. and Span. 
cutaneo. 
CUTLASS, a sort of sword. (δ. 1) The orig. sense was ‘a 
one s.—F. coutelas, ‘a cuttelas, 
man-at-arms ;᾿ Cot. Cf Ital. col- 
tellaccio, ‘a curtleax, a hanger τ᾿ Florio. [The Ital. suffix ~accio is a 
general αἱ tative one, that can be added at pleasure to a sb. ; 
thus from libro, a book, is formed Hibraccio ἃ large ugly book book. So 
also Ital. coltellaccio means ‘ a iarge gly kai knife eoutel, cultel 
(Littré), whence F, couteaw, knife, ds 
Lat, culcellus, a knife; dimin, of exlter, a ploughshare. 
Coulter. @ The F. ‘suffix -as, Ital. -accio, was 
the Lat. suffix -aceus; but was so little understood that it was con- 
fused with the E, axe. Hence the word was corupted to curtleaxe, 
as in Shak. As You Like It, i. 3. 119: ‘a it curtleaxe upon my 
thighs Wet cordenar wat a sort oftwerdt 
CUTLER, a maker of knives. (Fob), MLE. coteler; Geste 
Historyal of the Destruction of Troy, ed. Panton and Donaldson, 
1597.0. F. cotelier; later coutelier, as in mod. F.—Low Lat. ewl- 
tallies (1) soldier armed with a knife; (2) ἃ cutler. Formed with 
‘suffix -arius Lat. eultell-, base of eultellus a knife, dimin. of 
exlir_ α ploughshare. See Coulter. Der. cut 
"a slice of meat. (F,=L.) Lit. ‘a little rib? “Ομ: 
iets, a dish made of the short ribs of a neck of mutton; * Kersey's 
Dict. ed. 1715.=F. cotelette, a cutlet ; spelt costelette in Cotgrave, 
who explains it by ‘a little rib, side, &c.’ A donble diminative, 
formed with suffixes -el- and -ette, from O, F. coste, ἃ rib (Cotgrave), 


Gorn’ Gu FISH, f molluse. (E) Cot 
, & sort of molluse. - 
grave translates the Ε΄ cornet by ‘a sea-cut or extlefish;” and the F. 
secke by ‘the sound οἵ cutileyfsh? According to Todd's Johnson, the 
word occars in Bacon. Corrupted from cuddle by the’ influence of 
similar words in O. Du. and H.German. The form euddle is a 1c 

timate and regular formation from Α. 8. eudele, the name of the fi 

‘Sepia, cudele, vel wasecite;’ Hlfric's Glossary, ed. Somner, Nomina 
Piscium. [The name wase-teile means ooze-shooter, dirt-shooter, 
from the animal's habit of dischargin sepia.) + O. Du, huttel-visch, 
a cuttlefish; Kilian, But this is rather a High-German form, and 


borrowed from the G. kuitelfisch, a cattle-fish, The remoter 
origin is obscure; it may be doubted whether the G. kuttel:fisch is 
in any way connected with the G. Auttel; bowels, entrails. 

‘CLA, a circle, round of events. (F..—L.,—Gk.) ᾿ Cyele and 


apicycle, orb in orb;’ Milton, P. L. viii. 84. =F. eyele, ‘a round, or 
circle ;* Cotgrave. = Lat. cyelus, merely a Latinised form of Gk. 
κύκλοι, a circle, cycle. + Skt. chakra (for kakra), a wheel, disc, circle, 
astronomical figure. Allied to E, circle, rw, and ring; see Curtius, « 
i. 193. @ The word may have been borrowed immediately from 
Latin, or even from the Greek. Der. eycl-ic, eyel-ic-al ; cycloid, from 
Gk. xveroudhe, circular (but technically used with a new sent), 
from Gk. χυκλο-, crude form of κύκλοι, and εἶδον, form, shay 
eycloid-al ; cyclone, a coined word of modem invention, from 
κυκλῶν, ἈΝ round, pres. part. of κυκλόω, I whirl round, from 
Gk. κύκλοι. lence the final -e in “cyclone is mute, and merely indi- 
cates that the Ores Ὁ is long.) Also cyclo-metry, the measuring of 
circles; see Metre. Also cyclo-pedia or cyclo-pedia, from Gk. κυ- 
κλοκαιδία, which should rather (perhaps) be encyclopedia, from Gk. 
ἐγκυκλοπαιδεία, put for ἐγκύκλιον παιδεία, the circle of arts and 
sciences, lit, circular or complete instruction; der. from ἐγκύκλιον, 
circular, and παιδεία, instruction ; which from ἐν, in, κύκλοε, a circle, 
τ ran .. waidée), a boy, child, Also epi-eycle, bi-eycle. 

', a young swan. (F.) Spelt cignet in old edd. of Shak. 
Teatowie 58. Formed as a diminutive, with suffix ~, from 
O.F. cigne, 2 swan} Cot. 1. At first sight it seems to be from 
Lat. eygnus, a swan; earlier form cyenus. Gk. xbevoe, a swan. On 
the gin, See Curtin, 173. 3. But the oldest F. form appears 
5. cisne  (Littré) ; cf. Span. cisne, a swan; and these must be from 
Low Lat. cecinus (Diez), and cannot be referred to cy; 

CYLINDER, a roller-shaped body. & L.,=Gk.) The form 
hilar is in Chaucer, C. T. Group ᾿ς where Tyrwhitt reads 

lender, C. T. 13136. It there means α ΟΣ cylindrically shaped portable 

Ἢ . ἘΞ eilindre, later cylindre, the 'y being introdi 

more like the Latin; both forms are in Cotgrave.= Lat. cylindras, a 
cylinder, Gk. κύλινδροε, a cylinder, lit. a roller.—Gk. κυλίνδειν, to 
roll ; an extension of κυλίειν, to roll. Cf. Church-Slav. kolo, a wheel, 
ΩΝ Der. cylindric, eylindr-iewal. 

ing musical {astrument (καὶ Gk) 
Wyclif, 2 Kings, vi. 53 Ps. cl 
cymball ;᾿ ὁ we. Later altered’ to eymbale (also a 
Coigrare) to look more like the Latin. Lat. cymbalum, a cymbal; 
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also spelt eymbalon.=Gk. κύμβαλον, a cymbal; named from its 
holor? supe shape. Gk. «ipBos, κύμβη, anything hollow, a cup, 
dasin.4-Skt. kumbhd, khumbhi, a pot, jar. Cf. Skt. kxbja, hump-backed, 
and E. hump; Benfey, Pp. 195, 196. Allied to Cup, q.v. The 
form of the root is KUBET, Bente p. 196; Fick, i. 537. 

Ὁ, misanthrophic ; lit. dog-like. (L.,—Gk.) In Shak. Jul. 
Cees. iv. 3. 133.— Lat. eynicus, one of the sect of Cynics. Gk. «vrixée, 
dog-like, cynical, a Cynic. Gk. κυν-, stem of κύων, a dog. + Lat. 
can-is, a dog. $ Irish οὦ (gen. con), a dog. + Skt. gvan, a dog. ἐ- 
Goth. Aunds, a hound. See Hound. Der. cynic-al, cynic-al-ly, 
egnic-ism ; and see cynosure, 

‘OSURE, a centre of attraction. (L.,=Gk.) ‘The cynosure 
of Beighbouring eyes;' Milton, L’Allegro, 80.=Lat. eynosura, the 
constellation of the Lesser Bear, or rather, the stars composing the 
tail ofits the last of the three is the pole-star, or centre of attraction 
to the magnet, roughly speaking. = Gk. κύνοσουρα, a dog’s-tail ; also, 
the Gynomre, er name for the Lesser Bear, or, more strictly, 
for the tail of it.—Gk. κυνόε, dog's, gen. case of κύων, a dog; and 
οὐρά, a tail, on which see Curtius, i. 434. Cynic. 

CYPRESS (1), α kind of tree, (Fi=L,=Gk.) MEE pres 
cipresse, cu} ‘Ase palme other ase cypres ;” Ayenbite of Inwyt, 
p.131.¢ of cupresse;’ Palladius on Husbandry, b. x. st. 6. 
‘Allso called a cipir-tre. * Hec cipressus, a eypyr-tre;’ Wright's Vocab. 
i, 228.=0. Εν cypres, later cyprés, explained by Cotgrave as ‘the 
Cyprus tree, or Cyprus wood.’ = Lat. gars ‘also Gk. 

aos, the cypress. β. The M. Ε. ci is from the Lat. 
eyprus, Gk, κύπροα, the name of a tree growing in Cyprus, by some 
supposed to be the Heb. gopher, Gen. vi. 14; see Liddell and Scott. 
But it does not appear that the form κυφάρισσον has anything to do 


with Cyprus. 
(2), CYPRESS-LAWN, crape. (1.7) *A 
cipresse (or cypress] not a bosom Hideth my heart; Tw. Nt. iii. 1. 
132. * Cypress black as e’er was crow; Wint. Tale, iv. 4.221. See 
note on cypress in Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humonr, i. 3. 121, 
ed, Wheatley. B. Palsgrave explains F. erespe by ‘a cypress for 
woman's neck ; and Cotgrave has: " Crespe, cipres, cob-web lawn. 
The origin is unknown ; Mr. Wheatley ts that it may have 
been named from the Cyperus textilis, as the Lat. cyperus became 
expres in English; see Gerarde’s Herbal and Prior's Popular Names 
of British plants. Cf ‘Cypere, cyperus, or cypresse, galingale, a 
kind of reed ;’ Cot. : 

OYST, a pouch (in animals) containing morbid matter. (Gk.) 
Formerly written cystis. “ Cystis, a bladder ; also, the bag that con- 
tains the matter of an imposthume ;’ Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715.—Late 
Lat, ἐσεῖς, merely a Latinised fora of the Gk. word.= Gk. sboru, 
the bladder, a bag, pouch.—Gk. κύειν, to hold, contain. 4/ KU, to 
take in see Cartts i. toa, Der. eis. 

CZAR, the emperor of Russia. (Russ.) ‘Two czars are one too 
many for'a throne ;* Hind and Panther, iii. 1278,— Russian 
tare (with e mute), a king. '*Some have supposed it to be derived 
from Cesar or Kaisar, but the Russians distinguish between czar and 
Aesar, which last they use for emperor. . . . The consort of the czar is 
called czarina;” Engl. Cyclop. dv. Arts and Sciences, “It appears to 
be ἃ Slavonic word, and the connection with Casar remains not 

wen. Der. czar-ina, where the suffix appears to be Teutonic, as in 
igravine, margravine, the Russ. form being tsaritsa ; also ezarowitz, 
from Russ, tsarevich, the czar's son. 


. D. 


DAB (1), to strike gently. (E.) M.E, dathen, ‘The Flem- 
misshe hem dabbeth o the het bare’ =the Flemings strike them on the 
bare head; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 192. The M. E. sb. is dabbe. 
«Philot him ρα anothir dabbe’=Philotas gave him another blow 
K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1. 2406. Now generally associated νὴ 
the notion of st king with something soft and moist, a notion im- 
ported into the word by confusion with daub, q.v.; but the orig. 
sense is merely to ‘ap. An E. word. 4 O. Du, dabben, to pinch, to 
ad, to fumble, to dabble; Oudemans. + G. sappen, to » 
cf. prov. G. tapp, tappe, fist, paw, blow, kick; Fhiga'’s 
. tippen, to tap. From the G. tappen we have 
F. taper, and E. tap. “Hence dab and tap are doublets. See Tap. 
Der. dab, sb. See Dabble. 

DAB (2), expert. (L.?) The phrase ‘he is a dab hand at it’ means 
he is expert at it. Goldsmith has: ‘one writer excels at a plan;... 
another is a dab at an index;’ The Bee, no. 1. A word of corrupt 
form, and generally supposed to be ἃ popular form of adept, which 
seems to be the most probable solution. It may have been to some 
extent confused with the adj. dapper. See Adept and Dapper. 


᾿ 


DAHLIA. 


DABBLE, to keep on dabbing. (E.) The frequentative of daB, 
with the usual suffixed Je. The word is used by Drayton, Polyolbion, 
see quotations in Richardson. Cf. ‘ dabbled in blood;" Shak. 

4. +O. Du. dabbelen, to pinch, to knead, to fumble, 
to dabble, splash about ; formed by the frequentative suffix -e- from 
Ὁ. Du, dabben, with a like sense; Oudemans, See Dab(1). Cf 
Icel. dafla, to dabble. 

DAB-CHICK, DOB-CHICK:; see Didapper. 

DACE, a small river-fish. (F.,.—O.LowG.) ‘Dace or Dare, a 
small river-fish ;’ Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1716. Shak. has dace, 2 Hen. 
IV, iii. 2.356. 1. Another name for the fish is the dart. 3. Dare, 
formerly pronounced dakr, is simply the F. dard (=Low Lat. acc. 
dardum), and dart is due to the same source. 8, So also dace, for- 
merly darce (Babees Book, ed. Fumivall, p. 174), answers to the 
Ο. Εἰ nom. dars or darz, a dart, javelin, for which Roquefort gives 

notations, and Littré cites O. F. dars with the sense of dace. τ 

). F. dars is due to Low Lat. nom. dardus, a dart, javelin. 
this O. F. dars is also derived the Breton darz, a dace; cf. 
‘a dart, a javelin ; . . . also, a dace or dare fish ;' Cotgrave, 
named from its quick motion, See Dart. 

DAC' name of a foot, marke 
Pattenham, Arte of Poetrie, ed. Arber, p. 8: . oo 
dactilus τ" this was in a.D. 1589. Dryden 5 οἵ ‘ spondees 
dactyls’ in his Account prefised to Annus Mirabilis. Lat. dactylus, a 
dactyl. = Gk. δάκτυλον, a finger, » dactyl; co-radicate with digit and 
(oe. See Digit. See Trench, On the Study of Words, on the sense 

dactyl. 


From 
. dard, 
er So 


vu. (ποι 
s of ‘the Greeke 


Der. dactyl-ic. 


possible that it is a contraction from the F. leur d'affrodille. 
any rate, the M. E. form was affodille. ‘ Affodylle, herbe, affodillus, 
albucea;’ Prompt. Parv.=O. F. asphodile, more commonly affrodille, 
‘th’ affodill, or asphodill flower ;” Cotgrave. Cf. ‘aphrodille, the 
affodill, or asphodill flower;’ id. " [Here the French has an inserted 
τν which is no real part of the word, and is a mere corruption, It 
is clear that the E. word was from the French before 
this r was inserted. We have sure proof of this, in the fact that Cot- 

ve gives, not only the forms asphrodillé, asphrodile, and affrodille, 

also asphoil (without), ‘The lst of these isthe oldest French 
form of 


3 id. Of Celtic origin.=W. dagr, a dagger; 

Eng-Welsh division. Irish desgecr, 

. 8 pistol; Shaw, 

τι Ω . a a f. 

ger, of Celtic origin, oi ba dirk is 

DAGGLE, to moisten, wet with dew. (Scand.) 80 in Sir W. 


Scott. The warriors very plume, I say, Was daggled by the dashing 
uses it in the sense οἱ 

dew ; Prol. to Satires, 
1. 22g. It is α frequentative verb, formed from the prov. Eng. dag, 
Fossary.<r Swed. 


bedew; 


* Daguerroty} 

jerre, and published a.p, 1838;' Haydn, Dict. of Dates. 

Formed from Daguerre, a French personal it 

connect ,, and E. type, a word of Gk. origin, See Type. 
‘DAHLIA, the name of ἃ fower. (Swedish) ‘Dahlia, a Hower 

brought from Mexico, of which it is a native, in’the present [19th] 

century, and first cultivated by the Swedish botanist Dahl. In 1815 

it was introduced into France ;’ Haydn, Dict. of Dates. Dall is a 

Swedish personal name; the sufix -ia is botanical Latin. 


DAINTY, 


DAINTY, a delicacy; pleasant to the taste. (F,=L.) ΜΕ. 
ddeinté, deinte, generally a8 a sb. ; Ancren Riwle, p. 412, But Chaucer 
has: “Ful many a deynid hors hadde he in stable;' C. T. prol. 168. 
This adjectival use is, however, a secondary one, and arose out of 
such phrases as ‘to leten deinté'=to consider as pleasant (Ancren 
Riwle, p. 412), and ‘to thinken deyntee,’ with the same sense (P. 
Plowman, B. xi. 47).=0.F. daintie (to be accented daintic), agree- 
ableness. " ‘Sentirent la flairor des herbes par daintie’ = they ΠΣ 
the fragrance of the herbs in an agreeable way; Roman d’Alixan 

in Bartsch’s Chrestomathie Frangaise, col. 177, 
digmiaio, igity, worth, whence also the more 


L 4. ἴδε. ace. 
med O. F. form 


τε 


digas maid, esp. a siry-maid; see note ‘upon the word Ἔ Gleasby 
‘Vigfassoa.4-Swed. dya,adairymaid. γ. However, the still older 
sense of the word was ‘kneader of dough,’ and it meant at first a 
woman employed in baking, a baker-woman. The same maid no 
doubt made the bread and attended to the dairy, as is frequently the 
case to this day in farm-houses. More literally, the word is 
*dough-er;’ from the Teel. dig, ‘Swed. deg, dough. "The suffix ja 
had an active force; cf. Mceso-Gothic verbs in ~jax. ‘See further 
under Dough ; and see 

DAIS, a raised floor in a ball. (F.,=<L,=Gk.) Now used of the 
raised floor on which the high table in a hall stands. Properly, it 
was the table itself (Lat. discus). Later, it was used of a canopy 
over a seat of state or even of the seat of state itself. M.E. deis, 
deys, sometimes dais, a high table; Chaucer, Kn. Tale, 1342; P. 
Plowman, C. x. 21, on which see the note.=O. F. deis, also dots, dais, 
a high table in ball. The later sense appears in Cotgrave, who 
gives: ‘ Dais, or Daiz, a cloth of estate, canopy, or heaven, that stands 
cover the heads of pri also, the whole state, or seat of estate.’ 
For an example of O.F. dois in the sense of ‘table,’ see Li Contes 
del Graal, in Bartsch, Chrestomathie ΕἸ col. 173, 1. 5.— Lat. 
discs, a quoit, a plate, a plat! late fans, table table (Ducange). 
=Gk. δίσκου, ἃ round plate, a quoit. See 

DAIBY, the name ofa flower. (8) Lea a age of day, 
ics the sun; from the sun-like appearance οἱ the Bower. ike 

Ὁ explained by Chaucer: he dayesye, or elles the eye 
day,’ phi to Legend of Good Women, 184 (where the before d ay is 
not wanted, and better omitted).—A.S. dagescge, a daisy, in 
Faustina, A. x. fol. 115 b, printed in Cockayne's Leechdoms, 

292.<A.S, S. dages, ays gen. of deg, a day; and ἐξα, more com- 


monly τά and Bye. Der. dai 
Fs iow pl Be between hills, aie. (BE) M. EE dale, Orm- 
seem, 9203.A.S. dal (pl. dala), α valley: Gren, i 185. (Rather 
Scand. than A. the commoner A:S, word was dens N jumbr. 


dene, used to translate walls in Lu. ili. p; hence mod, E. dean, dene, 
den: see Den] + lcel.dalr, a dale, valley.¢ Dan. dal. 4 Swed. dal 
+ Du, dal. +O. Fries. ἀεὶ. 4 O. Sax, dal. 4 Goth. dal or dals. + G. 
thal, " B. The orig. sense was ‘cleft,’ or ‘ separation,’ and the word 
ἐς cloely connected ν with the vb. deal, and is a doublet of the sb. 


and Dell. 

“Day, to trifle, to fool away time. (Ε. ἢ Μ. Ἑ. dalien. 
rs dalye,’ i.e. dicers play; K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 6991. 
“τὸ daly with derely your daynte wordez’ = to play dearly with your 
dainty words; Gawayn and the Grene Knight, 1253. Also spelt 
daylien, id. 1114. 1 suppose this M. E. dalien stands for, or is a dia- 
lectal variety of the older M.E. duwelien, to err, to be foolish. 
‘Swite rts & dwelifS’=ye greatly err, in the Iatest MS. of A.S. 
fark, xii. 27.—A.S. dweligean, to err, be foolish, Mark, 
xii. 275 Serr Northambrias dale, dwoliga, id.+- Icel. duala, to delay. 
‘Du. dwalen, to err, wander, be mistaken. Closely connected with 
Dwell, q. v., and with Dull and Dwale. 4{ΤΉε loss of the w 
tS mo great difficulty; it was already lost in the A.S. dol, 
foolish, of ‘which the apparent base thereby became dal, and gave 
τος to the f form dalien, regularly. Later, the word daties was im- 
agined to be French, and took the F. suffix ~ance; whence M, E. 
daliunce, Gewayn and and the Grene Knight, ror2, But all this is 

conjectural only. τ“, explained above. 
DAM G) an earth baat for restraining water. (E.) ME. dam, 


DANCE 161 


αν by Lat. agger; Prompt. Parv. p. 118. No doubt an E. word, 
being widely spread; but not recorded. We find, however, the 
derived verb fordemman, to stop up ; Α. 5. Psalter, ed. Spelman, Ps, 
Wii. 4. 0. Fries, dam, dom, a dam, 4 Du, dam, a dam, mole, bank; 
whence the verb dammen, to dam. + Icel. dammr, a dam ; demma, to 
dam. + Dan. dam, a dam; damme, to dam. Swed. damm, sb.; 
dimma, verb. 4+ Goth. dammjan, verb, only used in the comp. faur- 
dammjan, to oP up; 2 Cor, 10. 4 M.H.G. tam, G. damm, = 
dike. Remoter origin unknown. Observe that the sb. is older 
in form than the verb. ‘Der. dam, vb. 
DAM (2), a mother; chiefly applied to animals. τὰ oR. μι -E. 
dam, damme; Wyclif, Deut. xxii. δ; BL dommes i 
A mere variation or corruption of Dame, 
| te. 9. harm, injury, loss. (F., at ἶ. Ἑ. somates Ἐς Ali- 
saunder, 959.0. F. damage, domage (F. dommage), harm ; corre- 
‘sponding to the Prov. je, dampnatje, in Bartsch, Chrestomathie 
Provence, 85. 25, 100. 26, 141. 23; of. F. dame=Lat. domina.— 
τ, damnaticum, harm; not actually found; but cf. Low Lat. 
nite condemned to the mines. [The O.F. -age answers to 
Lat aticum, by ταὶς. ΟἿ αἰ, damm, loss. See Baran. Der 
7 verb; damage-able. 


ange at, Damascus, proper 
mameeck. Δαμασκόν. Cf. Arab, Demeshg, Damascus; Palmer's 

Pers Dict. col 272; Heb. dmeaey damask; Heb. Damesey, Damascus, 
one of the oldest ‘cities in the world, mentioned in Gen. xiv. 
Der. Hence also damash-rose, Spenser, Shep. Kal. April, 60; Hi 
lnyt's Voyages, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 165; damask, verb; damaskine, to 
inlay with gold (Ε΄ damasguiner) ; also damson, 4. ν- 

DAME, a lady, mistress. (F,-L.) In early use. M.E. dame, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 230.20. F. (and mod. F.) dame, a lady.—Lat. 
doming, a lady: fem. form of domins, a lord. See Don, and 
Dominate, Der. demeei.q.v, Doublet, dam (2) 

DAMM, to condemn. (F,=L.) M.E damaem; commonly 


also dampren, with excresent p. ‘Dampned he was to deye in that 

pious Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 14735 (Group B B, 3605).=0. Ε. damaer ; 
juently dampner, with excrescent p.— Lat. damxare, 

to 2 tondemn, 


PP. damnatut, 
Lat. damnum, loss, harm, fine, penalty. Root 
uncertain, Der. damn-able, damn-able-ness, damn-at-ion, damn-al-or-y; 
and see damage. 

DAMP, moisture, vapour. (Ε.), In Shak. Lucrece, 778, The 
verb appears as Μ. Ε. dampen, to choke, suffocate, Pe 

Morris, ii. 989. Though not found (perbaps) earli 
be other than an E. word. [It can hardly be Scandinavian, the I 
dampr being ἃ mod. word ; see Cleasby and Vigfusson.] + Du. damp, 
vapour, steam, smoke; whence dampen, to steam. + Dan, damp, 
vapour; whence dampe, to reek. + Swed. damb, dust; damma, to 
raise a dust, also, to dust. 4G. dampf, vapour. β. Curtius (j. 281) 
has no hesitation in connecting G. dampf, vapour, with Gk. rigos, 
smoke, mist, cloud, vapour, and with Skt. ἀδώρα, incense, dhtip, to 
bum incense. The Gk. base rup (for 6up) and Skt. dhiip are exten- 
sions of the 4/ DHU, to rush, excite ; cf. Gk. θύειν, to rush, rage, 
θύοι, incense ; see further under Dust, with which damp is thus con- 
nected. This explains the sense of Swed. damb above. Der. damp, 
verb; damy 3 damp-ly, damp-ness; and cf. deaf, dumb, dumps. 
D. young unmarried woman, girl. (F. el) ME. 
damosel. * And ties and damoselis;' K. Alisaunder, 171.=O. F. 
damoisele (with many variations of spelling), a girl, damsel; fem. form 
of O, F, damoisl, a young many wuire, page, retained in mod, F. in 
the form damoiseau.= Low Lat. domicellus, a page, which occurs in 
the Statutes of Cluni (Brachet), This is equivalent to a theoretical 
dominicellus, a regular double diminutive from Lat. dominus, a lord; 
made Ως help of the suffixes ~~ and -εἰ-, See Don (2), and Domi- 

For dan=sir (Chaucer), see Don (2). 
the Damascene plum. (Proper name.) ‘When damsines 

Per weect3 τι Spode, Shep. Kal. April, 162. Bacon has dammasin, Essa 
40, Of Gardens ; also ‘the damasine plumme ;? Nat. Hit 
damaisine, ‘a, Damascene, or Damson plum ;* Cotgrave. =F. 
Damascus ; with fem. suffix -ine.— Lat. Damascus. See Damask. ἡ 
DANCE, to trip with measured steps. (F.,O.H. 
dguncen, daunsen; ᾿ Maydens so daunces, Κι HG τ 


152 DANDELION. 


DANDELION, the name of a flower. (F.,<L.) The word 
occurs in Cotgrave. The older spelling dent-dedyon occurs in 
G. Douglas, Prol. to xii Book of Hineid, 1. 1193 see Skeat, Specimens 


of English. =F. dent de lion, ‘the herbe dandelyon.’ [Cf Span. dience | τοι 


de leon, dandelion.) β, The E. word is merely taken from the 

French; the plant is named from its jagged leaves, the edges of 

which -present rows of teeth.=Lat. dentem, acc. of dens, a tooth; 

ae preposition; and leonem, acc. of leo, ἃ lion. See ‘Booth, and 
ion. 


Ὁ. 
4) 


Provo; don ee a childes baby, 
also, a kind of play with a tossing-ball ;’ 
F. dandiner, is fom Low G. root. 

DANDBEIFF, τουτί on the head. (Ὁ) 
‘the dandr 


(doll) ; 
& ἼΝ word, like 


the W. drug, Gael, drock, bad; 
The final f° would thus correspond, as usu 
. In Webster's Dict., the derivation is gi 


fan, an eruption on the skin, and drof, dirty. Of these words, 
form is merely another form of W. fon, as above ; it occurs in Alfric’s 
Glossary, ed. Somner, p. 71, where we find : " Mentagra, fan; Allox, 
micele tan.’ The latter word drof, dirty, is not proven to exist; it is 
one of the unauthorised words only too common in Somner. It 
should be remembered that the placing of the adjective after the 
substantive is a Welsh habit, not an English one; so that an Α. 8. 
origin for the word is hardly admissible. 

DANDY, « fop, coxcomb. (F.?) Seldom found in books. 
Probably from the same base as Dandle, q.v. Cf. O. Du. dant, 
ἃ headstrong, capricious, effeminate man; whence O. F. dandin, ‘a 
meacock, noddy, ninny;’ Cotgrave. Perhaps dandy was merely 


borrowed from F. dandin, 
DANGER, penalty, risk, insecurity. (F,<L, 
this word in early writers, see Trench, Select Glossary, and Richard. 


irresy 
hence, power to harm, as in Shak. Merch. of Venice, iv. 1. 
word was also spelt dongier, which rimes with alongier in a poem of 
the 13th century cited in Bartsch, Chrestomathie Frangaise, col. 
362, L a; and this helps us out. β. According to Littré this 
answers to a Low Lat. dominiarium, a form not found, but an exten- 
sion from Low Lat. dominivm, power, for which see yn. 
At any rate, this Low Lat. dominium is certainly the true source of 
the word, and was used (like O. F. dongier) to denote the absolute 
authority of a feudal lord, which is the idea running through the 
old uses of F. and E. danger. Brachet remarks: ‘just as 
dominus had become domnus in Roman days, so dominiarium became 
doreniarium, which consonified the ja (see the rule under abréger and 
Hist. Gram. p. 65), whence domnjarium, whence O.F. dongier ; for 
men, see changer [from Low Lat. cambiare] ; for -arium=-ier see 
§ 198.’ A word similarly formed, and from the same source, is the 
E. dungeon, See Dominion, and Der. danger-ous, 
danger-ourly, danger-ous-ness, 


DARK. 


loosely, swing about. (Scand.) _ In, Shak. 
an. dargie, to dangie, bob. + Swed. dial, 
ietz; who also cites the North Friesic dangeln 
. 44. Another form appears in Swed. dinglo, 
to dangle, Icel. dingla, Dan. dingle, to dangle, swing about. B. 
suffix -le is, as usual, frequentative; and the verb appears to be the 
frequentative of ding, to strike, throw; so that the sense would be to 
strike or throw often, to bob, to swing. See Ding. Der. dangi-er, 
DANK, moist, damp. (Scand.) In the allit. Morte Arthure, ed. 
Brock, 1. 313, we find ‘ the dewe that is dannke;* and in 1, 3750, we 
have it as a sb. in the phrase ‘one the danke of the dewe,’ i.e. in the 
moisture of the dew. And cf. ‘Dropis as dew or a danke rayne;' 
Destruction of Troy, 2368. It also occurs as a verb, in Specimens of 
Lyric Poetry, ed. Wright ; see Specimens of Early Eng. ed. Morris 
and Skeat, sect. IVa. 1. 28: ‘deawes donketh the dounes,’ i. e. dews 
moisten the downs. [The connection with dew in all four 
should be noticed.] Swed. dial. dank, a moist place in a field, ry 
iece of ground; Rietz. + Icel. dokk, a pit, pool; where dokk stands 
for dénk, by the assimilation so common in Icelandic, and dank again 
represents an older dankv. J It is commonly assumed that dant is 
another form of damp, but, being of Scand. origin, it is rather to be 
sssociated with Swed. dagg, dew, and Icel. dégg, dew ; and, indeed, 
it seems to be nothing else than a nasalised form of the prov. Eng. 
ag, dew. See Daggle. 
spruce, neat. (Du.) . good, valiant; hence 
brave, fine, spruce. Spenser speaks of his ‘dapper ditties;’ Shep. 
Kal. October, l. 13. ‘Dapyr, or praty [pretty], eleg Prompt. 
Parv.=Du. dapper, valiant, brave, intrepid, bold. + O. H.G. taphar, 
heavy, weighty, (later) valiant ; G. sapfer, brave. + Ch. Slav. dobra, 
ood ; Russ, dobrui, good, excellent. 4 Goth. ga-dobs, gadofs, Stung 
Bo The root appears in Goth. gadaban, to be fit, to happen, befa 


© DANGLE, to 


Rich. I, iii. 4. 


suit. Perbaps the Lat. faber, a smith, is from the same root 
DHABH, See Fick, ii. 387. 
DAPPLE, a spot on an animal, (Scand.)  " Α5 many eyes upon 


his body as my gray mare hath dapples;’ Sidney, Arcadia, b. ii. p. 
ἅγι. the expression: * His stede was al dapple- Chaucer, 
C.T. 13813 (Group B, 2074).—Icel. depill, (=dapill), a spot, dot ; a 
dog with spots over the eyes is also called depill; the orig. sense is a 
1d, α little pool; from dapi, a pool, in Ivar Assen; Cleasby and 
isson. Cf, Swed. dit , a large pool of water; ἀγρία, a deep 
1; Rietz. Rietz also cites (from Molbech) Dan. dial. duppe, a 
jole where water collects; cf. also Ο. Du, ἀοδόσ, a pit, pool (Oude- 
mans), and prov. Eng. dub, a pool. B. The ultimate connection is 
not with the E. dab, to strike gently, but with the verb to dip, and the 
sb. dimple, See Dip, Dimple, Deep. Der. dapple, verb; ‘ Dapples 
the drowsy east with spots of grey;’ Much Ado, v. 3. 27; and 
dappled. 41 As Mr. Wedgwood well observes, ‘the resemblance of 
dapplegrey to Icel. apalgrar, or apple-grey, Fr. gris pommelé, is ac- 
cidental.’ The latter se is equivalent to Chaucer's pomely-grey, 
ΕΟ. prol. 616 (or 618). 

D. Ὁ), to be bold, to venture, (E.) α. The verb to dare, 
pt. τ, dared, pp. dared, is the same word with the auxiliary verb so 
dare, pt. t. durst, pp. durst, But the latter keeps to the older forms; 
dared is much more modem than durst, and grew up by way of dis 
tinguishing, to some extent, the uses of the verb. β. The present 
tense, J dare, is really an old past tense, so that the third is 
he dare (cf. he shall, he can); but the form ke dares is now often used, 
and will probably displace the obsolescent Ae dare, though grammati- 
cally as incorrect as he shalls, or he cans. M. E. dar, der, dear, I dare; 
see Stratmann’s O. E. Dict. p. 122. ‘The pore dar plede,’ i.e. the 
poor man dare plead; P. Plowman, B. xv. 108. Past tense dors/d, 
dursté, * For if he gaf, he dors? mak auaunt '= for if he gave, he durst 
make the boast; Chaucer, C.T. prol. 227.—A.S. ic dear, 1 dai 
pu dears, thou darest; he dear, he dare or dares; we, ge, or hil 
durran, we, ye, or they dare. Past tense, ic dorste, I durst or dared; 
pl. we durston, we durst or dared, Infin. duran, to dare; Grein, i. 
a12.4Goth. dars, I dare; daursta, I durst ; Pp. daursts; infin. daure 
an, to dare. + O. H.G. car, I dare ; torsta, I dared ; turran, to dare. 
[This verb is different from the O. H. G. durfan, to have need, now 
turned into diirfen, but with the sense of dare. In like manner, the 
Du, durven, to dare, is related to Icel. purfa, to have need, A. S. burf- 
an, Goth. baurban, to have need; and must be kept distinct. The 
‘verb requires some care and attention.] 4 Gk. θαρσεῖν, to be bold; 
ὁρασύν, ‘bold. + Skt. dhrish, to dare; dharsk, 4 Church Slav. 
drizati, to dare; see Curtius, i, 318.—4/ DHARS, to be bold, to 
dare; Fick, i. 117. Der. dar-ing, dar-ing-ly, 

DARE (1), a dace; see Dace. 

.) ME. dark, derk, dork; see deare 
Ε: 


5. deore, Grein, i. τοι. The liquid r is 
juid π; and the word may perhaps be connected 
Du. donker, dark, Swed. and Dan. dunkel, dark, Icel. dokir, 


DARKLING. 


dark, and O. H. G. tunkel (G. cenhel) dark; forms in which the -στ' 
or -εἰ is a mere suffix, β. On the other hand, we should observe the 
M.H.G. and O. H. G. tarnjan, tarchanjan, to render obscure, hide, 
whence G. tarnkappe, 2 cap rendering the wearer invisible. Der. 
darkly, dark-ness, dark-ish, dark-en ; and see darkling, darksome. 
DABKELIN the dark. (Ε) In Shak. Mid. Nt. 
4. 237. Formed from dark by help of the 
(6. which occurs als i in flailing, ie. flatly, on the 
Tt occurs also in’ ἐκίνει 


α, 
Dream, ii. 2. 86; 
adverbial suffix 
ground; see Hal 


, winsome, Bi 
“DARLING, « little dear, a favourite. (E.) Μ0Ὲ, deorling, der 
Ung, durling; spelt deorling, Ancren Riwle, p. 56.—A.S. dedrling, a 

favourite; Ailfred’s tr. of Boethius, + For 

from deér, dear, by help of the suffix -ling, which stands for Ling 

where -1 and -ing are both suffixes expressing diminution. Cf. due 

Hing, gos-t-ing; see Morris, Hist. Outlines of Eng. Accidence, 

sect. 321. 

‘DARN, to mend, patch. (C.) 
* Holland's Pla 


Ga 
DARNEL, 2 kind of weed, ryegrass, (F.?) Μ. Ε. darned, 


dernel, Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 25, 29. unkown ; probably a x 
word, of Tent. origin. Mr. Wedgwood cites (from 
the Rouchi darnelle, darnel ; and compares it with Walloon ‘Lente 


daurnise, tipsy, stunned, giddy (also in Grandgagnage). . It is 
difficult to Becount for the whole of the word, but it seems β, »bable 
that the name of the plant signifies * stupefying ;’ cf. O.F. darne, 


stupefied (Roquefort); also O. Du. door, foolish (Oudemans), Swed. 
dara, to infatuate, ddre, a fool, Dan. daare, a fool, G. thor, ἃ fool; 
all.of which are from a base DAR, which is a later form of DAS, 
to be (or to make) sleepy, which appears in the E. daze and doze. 
See Dase, Dose. “ὦ Wedgw cites Swed. ddr-reta, damel; 
bat does not say in what Swedish Dictionary it occurs. if it be ἃ 
genuine word, it much supports the above suggestion. 

DABT, a javelin. (F.) _M.E. dart, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Lang- 
toft, p. 178; Chaucer, C. Τ' 1564. —0.F.dart (mod. F. dard), α dart; 
a word of O. Low G. origin, which modified the form of the original 
A'S. daro&, dara’, or daré’, a dart. -+ Swed. dart, ἃ dagger, poniard. 
ΤΟΙ. darratr, 2 ἀατι. B. Perhaps from the base dar of A.S. 
derian, to harm, injure. 4 The F, dard, Low Lat. dardus, is 
evidently from a O. Low German source. Der. dart, verb. - 

DASH, to throw with violence. (Scand.) Orig. to beat, strike, 
as when we say that waves dash upon rocks. M. E. daschen, dasschen, 
“Into the cité be con dassche- i.e” he rushed, King Alisaunder, en 28375 
and see Layamon, |. 1469.— Dan. daske, to ae + Swed. 
beat, to drub;, Swed. dial, dasha, to slap with the ‘open hand, as 
one slaps a child; Rietz. B. A shorter form appears in 
Swed. dial. disa, to strike (Rietz). Der. dash-ing, i.e. striking; 


“SastARD, ἃ cowardly fellow. w, (Scand. 5 3 with F. suffix.) * Dast- 
arde or dullarde, duribuctius ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 114. _*Dastarde, 
1, The suffix is the usual F.-ard,as 

dull-ard, slugg-ard; a suffix of Germanic origin, and related to Goth. 
hard. In many words it takes a bad sense; see Bracl 
Introd. to Etym. Dict. sect. 196. 2. The stem dast- answers to 


form. = Ic 
daestr, crhansies 


daska, to 


to daze oneself. Another past partici veal 
monly shortened to dasi, a lazy fellow. Thus the word is to be 
divided das--ard, where das- is the base, -t- the past participial form, 
suffix. The word actually occurs in Ο. Dutch without 
ο. Du. dasaert, ardt, a fool; Oudemans. On the 
(λῆρος See further 


fant (wrongly) for the very wo 


dastard in ques- 
jard-ly, dastard-li-ness. 


DAW. 158 


© DATH (1), an epoch, given point of time. (F.,=L.) M.E. date; 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 505. ‘Date, of scripture, datum ;* 
Prompt. Parv. p. 114.=F. date, the date ‘of letters or evidences; 
Cotgrave. = Low Lat. data, a date.=Lat. data, neut. pl. of datw 
of dare, to give. In classical Latin, the nent. datum was employed to 
mark the time and place of writing, as in the expression datim 
Roma, given (i.e, written) at Rome, Gk. δίεδω: μι, I give ; cf. δωτήρ, 
a giver, δοτόε, given. + Skt. da-dd-mi, I give, from the root dd, to 
fs f. ddsri, a giver. 4 Church Si i ius, i 
fe, to give. 4/ DA, to gi 
| we have also neut. sing. datum, 
DATE (2), 
Maundeville’s Travels, 


the frait of a palm. ( ᾿ .Ἑ. dates 
* Date, frute, dactilus ;’ Prompt. Ρατν. 

B 1140 0.F. date Gate 

a 


; tater! datte, badly written dacte, a 
te ; both spellings are in Cotgrave.=Lat. dactylus, a date; also, a 
dactyl.=Gk, δάκτυλοι, a finger; also, a date, from its long shape, 
slightly resembling a inger-joints also, ἃ Η͂ daciyl. ‘Date is a doublet 
of γάμον and co-radicate with Digit and 

DAUB, to smear over. (F,<L.)  M. ΕΝ used 
to translate Lat. linire, Wyelif Ezek. xiii. 10, 11; and see note 3 in 
Prompt. Parv. p. 114.-- =, dauber, occurring in the sense of 
‘plaster’ See a passage in F. Miracle, pr. in the Chaucer 
Society's Originals and Sogues pet II; p. 273; 1. 639. * Que 
n’i a cire se tant non C’un po daube le limaignon’=there is no wax 
te the, candles) except s much as to. plaster the wick a lite, 
(Quoted by Mr. Nicol Nicol, who, proposes i etymologies here given 
her and of O. F. dauber.) The earlier form of this O. F. “οι could 

fet have been dalber, from Lat. dealbare, to whitewash, plaster. 

F. aube from Lat. alba (see Alb), and F. dorer from Lat. deaw 

or B. This etymology of dauber is confirmed by Span. ._ jalbegar, 
to whitewash, plaster, corresponding to a hypothetical Lat. deriva- 
ΝΞ (Cf. Span. jornada from Lat. diurnata; see Journey.) 

.. From Lat. de, down ; and albare, to whiten, which is from albus, 
Maite, See" ‘Alb. ‘The sense of the word has probably to 
some extent influenced that of dab, which is of Law G. origin. “And 
it has perhaps also been confused with W. dw, plaster, whence 
dwbio, to daub; Gael. dob, Plaster, whence tobair, a plasterer ; Irish 
deb, plaster whence dobaim, I pl 
DAUGHTER, a female ΕἸ ED M.E. doghter, doughter, 
douhter, dohter, dowter, &c.; the pl. doktren occurs in Layamon, 
Lagzai d dehtren in O. Eng. Hoealles ἃ i, ΨΩ gor in Alia Forms 


dotter. 4 Ἰοεὶ, ΕΣ davhtar. + O. 
Russ. docke. Gk. θυγάτηρ. + Skt. duh β." εἰγο 
mology from the Skt. ἀκὰ (for dhugh), to τοῖ!!κ- τ the milker'—is not 
impossible ;᾿ Curti 320. And it scems probable. 
AUNT, to frighten, discourage. (F,—L.) M.E. daunten, 

K. Alisaunder, 1312-—O.F. danter (Roquefort), donter (Cotgrave), 
(of which the latter= mod. F. dompter) written for an older domter, 
to tame, subdue, daunt.—Lat. domitare, to subdue ; frequentative of 
domare, to tame ; which is cognate with E. tame, See Tame, Der. 
dauntless, daunt-less-ness. 

DAUPHIN, eldest son of the king of France. (F.,<L.) 
merly spelt Dauphin, Fabyan, vol. il. Car. VII. an. 26; al 
phine, Hall, Edw. IV, an, 18.—0.F. daulphin, for dauphin, a dolphin ; 
also ‘the Dolphin, ‘ eldest son of France; called so of Daulphiné, 
a province given or (as some report it) sold in the year 1349 by Hum- 
bert earl thereof to Philippe de Valois, partly on condition, that for 
ever the French king’s eldest son should hold it, during his father's 
life, of the empire;’ Cotgrave. Brachet gives the date as 1343, and 
explains the name of the province by saying that the Dauphiné, or 
rather the Viennois, had had several lords named Dauphin, a proper 
ΕΣ ΠΝ is simply the Lat. delphinus.’ A doublet of dolphin; see 


TSP UTE, a spar used as a crane for hoisting a ship's anchor clear 
of the vessel ; one of two fupports for ship's boats. (F.)  ‘ Davit, a 
short piece of timber, us'd to hale up the flook of the anchor, and τὸ 
fasten it to the ship's bow;' Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715. Apparently 
corrupted from the French. =F. davier, forceps ; ‘davier de barbier, 
the pinser wherewith he (the barber] draws or pulls out teeth 
Cotgrave. He also gives: * Davier d'un pelican, a certain instrument 
to to pick a lc a lock coil an iron hook, or cramp-iron for that purpose.’ 


ow ἃ jackdaw, bird of the crow family, (E.) In Skelton, 
Ware the Hawk, 1. 327. In 1. 322 he uses the compound deu-cock. 
The compound ca-daw, i.e. caw-daw, occurs in the Prom; 

57: on which see Way's Note. May be claimed as an 
baiky certainly of O.Low G. origin, β. The word is best traced 
by Schmeller, in his Bavarian Dict. col. 494. He says that the Vo- 
Gcabularius Thentonicus of 1482 gives the forms dack and dula; the 
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DEBATE. 


latter of these answers to G. dohle, a jackdaw, and is a dimin. form, Pa weak past participle, and there can be no reasonable doubt that 


for an older dahala, dimin. of daha. This daha is the O. Low G. 
form answering to O.H.G. tdka, M.H.G. édhe, a daw; whence 
O. H. G. tahele (for tahala), the dimin. form, later turned into dahele, 
and now spelt dohle. γ. The word, like chough, is doubtless imita- 
tive; Schmeller gives dak dak as a cry sed” by hunters. By the 
mere change of one letter, we have the imitative E. word caw; and 


by uniting ‘these words we have cau-daw, as above. Cr. also Ital. 
taccola of tacca, ‘a railing, chiding, or scolding; ... also a chough, 
a rook, a jack-dawe;’ Florio. This Ital. word is plainly derived 


from Old High German. Der. jachdaw. 
DAWN, to become day. (E.) ΜΈ. deunen; but the more 
usual form is dawen, * Dawyn, idem est quod Dayyn, dawnyn, or dayen, 
auroro;’ Prompt. Parv. p.114, ‘That in his bed ther daweck him 
no. day;” Chaucer, C.T. 16765. ef. 1. 14600. We find, daitning, 
daigening, daning, = dawning ; Genesis and Exodus. 77, 1808, 3264. 
B. The τα is a suffix, often added to verbs to give them a neuter or 
passive signification; cf. Goth. fudlnan, to become full, from fulljan, 
to fill; Goth. gakailnan, to become whole; and the like. The M. E. 
word is to be divided as daw-n-en, from the older dawen. γ. The 
latter is the A.S. dogian, to dawn ; Grein, i 182; from the A.& deg, 
80 G. tagen, to dawn from cag, day. See Day. Der. dawn, s. 


name is preserved in Tuesday. The root of Lat. dies and of A. 5. 
Tiw is DIW, to shine ; but the root of A. 5. dag is quite uncertain. 


Der. dai-ly, day-book, day-break, day-spring, day-star, and other com- 
pounds, Also dawn, q. v. 

DAZE, to stupefy, render stupid. (Scand.) Μ. Ἑ. dasen; the pp. 
dased is in Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, ii. 150; in the Pricke of Con- 
science, 6647; and in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 1085.—Icel. dasa, 
in the reflexive verb dasask, to daze oneself, to become weary and 
exhausted. + Swed. dasa, to lie idle. β, Probably related to A.S. 


duds, or ιν, stapid, foolish (Grein, i. 394), and to the Du. dwaas, 
foolish. “Probably related also to Disay, q. v.; and possibly even 
to Farther, it is nearly'a doublet of Dose, q.v. Der. 
das-t-ard, 9.V.. HQ. Ve 

D. to confase’ the sight by strong light. (Scand.; with 
E. suffix.) In Shak, Hen. V, i. 2. 279; also intransitively, to be 


confused in one's sight, 3 Hen. VI, ii. 1. 25. The frequentative of 
gee, formed with the usual suffix Je; lit. ‘to daze often.’ See 
859. 


DE, prefix, (1) from Lat. prep. de, down, from, away; also (2) 

occ g in French words, being the O.F. des-, F. dé- in com- 
posit in which case it=Lat. dis, ‘It is negative and oppo- 
sitive in destroy, desuetude, deform, &c. Τὶ is intensitive in declare, 
desolate, desiccate, &c.;’ Morris, Hist. Outlines of Eng. Accidence ; 
sect. 326. 

‘DEACON, one of the lowest order of clergy. (L.=Gk.) ΜΕ. 
deken; Chaucer has the compound archedeken, C. T. 6884. The pl. 
dekenes is in Wyclif, 1 Tim, ili. 8.—A.S. deacon, Exod. iv. 14.—Lat. 
diaconus, a deacon. Gk. διάκονοι, a servant ; hence, a deacon. ‘ Butt- 
man, in’ his Lexilogus, s.v. διάκτορον, makes it very probable, on 

ical grounds, that an old verb διάκω, διήκω, to run, hasten 
(whence also διώκω) is the root ; διάκτορον being a collateral word 
from the same; Liddell and Scott. Curtius, ii. 309, approves of 
is We may regard διωκ- as an expansion of the root di, 
did (εἴ. i, perhaps we may follow Buttmann in deriving διάκ᾽ 
‘ovoe, διάκ. τωρ from the same source.’ [It is meant, that the first 
syllable is διάκ-, not &a-, and that the common Gk. prep. διά has 
nothing to do with the present word.] He further explains (i. 78) 
that the « is, nevertheless, no part of the original root, and reduces 
διακ- to δια-, derived (as above) from the γ΄ DI, to hasten. Cf. Gk. 
‘Bier, I flee away, δίεμαι, 1 speed, hasten; Skt. df, to soar, to 
4/ DI, to hasten; Fick, i. 109. Der. deacon-ess, where the suffix is 
of F. origin ; deacon-ship, where the suffix is of A.S. origin; deacon-ry, 
with F. suffix -ry (for -rie); also diacon-ate, diacon-al, formed from 
the Lat. diaconus by help of the suffixes -ate and -al, both of Lat. 
“DEAD, ἀερτὶ 

D ), deprived of life. (E.) M.E. deed, ded; Chaucer, C. T. 
prol. 148.—A.S. dedd, dead, Grein, i. 189 ; [where dedd is described 
‘as an adjective, rather than as a past participle. And to this day we 
distinguish between dead and died, as in the ‘he is dead’ and 
“he has died ;’ we never say ‘he has dead.’ But see below.] + Du. 
dood. 4 Dan. dod. + Swed. déd. 4 Icel. dawdr. 4 Goth. dauths, dead. 
8. Now the termination -shs in Mceso-Gothic is the special mark of, 


6 


dauths was formed with this participial ending from the past tense 
daw of the strong verb diwan, to die. γ. Moreover, the Goth. dase 
thus, death, and the causal verb dauthjan, are clearly to be referred 
to the same strong verb diwan, to die, of which the pp. is diwans, 
died. δ, Hence it is clear that deed, though not the pp. of the 
verb to die, is formed upon the base of that verb, with a weak parti- 
cipial ending in place of the (originally) strong one. See further 
under Die. Der. deadly (M. E. deedli, Wyclil, Heb. vii. 8); dead- 
Ticness, dead-en, dead-ness ; and see Death. 


to the Gk. rigos, smoke, darkness, stupefaction, stupor, Gk. 


to bum, Skt. dksip, to bum incense, dhuipa, incense; see Curtius, i. 


281, 321. ‘The orig. sense seems to have been ‘ obfuscated,’ and the 
similar Gk, word τυφλόν means* blind; whilst we havean E, word diemb, 
also probably related. ‘These forms are froma 4/ DHUP or DHUBH, 
a lengthened form of the ψ DHU, to rush, excite, raise a smoke; 
see Dust ; and see Dumb. Der. deaf-ly, deaf-ness, deaf-en. 

DEAL (1), a share, division, a quantity, a thin board of timber. 
(E) The sense of * quantity’ arose out of that of ‘share’ or ‘ por- 
tion;’ a piece of deal is so called because the timber is sliced up or 
vided. Μ. Ε. deel, del, Chaucer, C. Τ 1827; Kn. Tale, 967.—A.S. 
ddl, a portion, share; Grein, i. 186.-+ Du. deel, a portion, share; 
alio, a deal, ἃ board, » plank. + Dan. de, a part, portion. + Swed. 
del, a part, share. + Icel. deild, deild, a deal, dole, share; also, deal- 
ings. 4 Goth. dail, part. + O.H.G. teil; G. theil. Root unknown. 
Der. deal, verb ; whence deal-er, deal-ing, deal-ings; cf. dale, dole. 

DEAL (2), to divide, distribute; to traffic. (8) M.E. delen, 
Chaucer, C.T. prol. 247, where it has the sense οἱ traffic.” =A.S. 
ddlan, to divide; Grein, i. 186. -+ Du. deelen, to divide, share. Φι 
Dan. dele. + Swell, dela. + Icel. deila. 4 Goth. dailjan, +0. H.G. 
tcilan; G. theilen. β, The form of the Goth. verb is decisive as to 
the fact that the verb is derived from the sb. See Deal (1). 


cognate with E. sen. See Decemvir and Ten. Der. deanery, 
dean-ship; also decan-al, directly from Lat. decanus. 

ΕΣ precious, costly, beloved. (E.) | M.E. dere, deere; spelt 
deore in Layamon, 1. 143.—A.S. dedre, djre, Grein, i. 194, 215. 
Du. duur. 4+ Dan. and Swed. dyr, dear, expensive.  Icel. dyrr, dear, 
precious. + O. H. G. tiuri, M. H. G. tiure, G. theuer, dear, beloved, 
sacred, Root unknown, ‘Der. dearly, dear-ness; also daring, q.¥., 


deamess, scarcity. (E.) Μ. Ε. derthe, P. Plowman, 
8. vi. 330. Not found in A.S., but regularly formed from A.S. 
dedre, dear ; cf. heal-th, leng-th, warmth ; see Morris, Hist. Outlines 
of Eng. Accidence, sect. 321. 4 Icel. djrd, value; hence, glory. τ: 
0.H.G. tiurida, value, honour. See above. 

DEATH, the end of life. (E.) M.E. deeth, deth, Chaucer, 
C. T.. 964 (or 966). We also find the form ded, Havelok, 1687; ἃ 
‘Scand. form still in use in Lincolnshire and elsewhere. = A.S. ded8, 
Grein, i. 189. 4 Du, dood. Dan. dod. Swed. déd. 4 Icel. daudi. 
+ Goth. dauthus, 4G. tod, See Dead and Die. 4 The M.E. 
form ded is rather Scandinavian than A.S.; cf. the Danish and 
Swedish forms. 

DEBAR, to bar out from, hinder. (Hybrid.) [π᾿ Shak. Sonnet 
28. Earlier, in The Floure of Curtesie, st. το, by Lidgate; pr. in 
Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561, fol. coclviii, back. Made up by prefixing 
the Lat. prefix de-, from [or Ο, F. des-= Lat. dis-], to the E. bar; on 
which see Bar. It agrees in sense neither with Low Lat. 
debarrare, to take away a bar, nor with O.F. desbarrer, to unbar 


(Cotgrave).. 
(GHBARE, to land ship. (F) 


to disembark ;’ Ash's 


from a 
Di 


DEB. to degrade, lower, abase. (Hy! 
127. A mere compound, from Lat. de-, 
Der. debase-ment, debas-ing, debas-ing-ly. 

DEBATE, to argue, contend. (F.,—L.) ‘In which he wolde 
debate ;’ Chaucer, C. Τὶ 13797. The M.E, sb. debat ‘occurs in 
Ῥ. Plowman, Ὁ. xaii, 251.=0.F. debatre (mod. F. débattre), ‘to 
debate, argue, discuss ;’ Cotgrave.=Lat. de, down; and batuere, to 
beat, “See Beat, and Batter. Der. debate, sb. debat-er, debat-able, 


DEBAUCH. 


DEBAUCH, to seduce, corry corrupt. 
is in Shakespeare, snd it is gen ν΄ spelt deboek'd; ‘Tempest, iii. 2. 
29.—0.F. desbaucher (mod. F. débaucher), ‘to debosh, mar, corrupt, 
ἘΞ viciate, seduce, mislead, make lewd, bring to disorder, draw 
τὰ goodness. =O. F. des, prefix, from Lat. di, away from and 
O.F. baucke, of rather uncertain meaning. Cotgrave has: ‘ baucke, 
arew [row], rank, lane, or course of stones or bricks in building.’ 
See Bache in Diez, who remarks that, according to Nicot, it means 
ἃ plastering of a wall, according to Ménage, a workshop (apparently 
in order to suggest an impossible derivation from Lat. apotheca). 
ae ‘compounds are esbaucker, to rough-hew, frame (Cotgrave), ¢m- 
her, “to ‘to >, imploy, occupy, use in business, pat unto work’ (id.), 
jnefort explains O. F, baucke as a little house, to 
make oyeaient to Low Lat. bugia, a little house, | Diez proposes 
to explain debaucher by ‘to entice away from a warks ‘a worksho| 
gests as the origin either Gael. bale, a ge of e 
or the Toel, billy, ἃ , beam. ai factne 0 τς inter of 
these suggestions ; the word δακεῖν had Clearly some connection with 
building operations. At this rate, we should have esbaucker, to balk 
out, i.e. set up the frame of a building; embaucher, to balk in, 
to set to work on a building; debeucher, to divbalk, to take 
gure te fame or the supports of a building before finished. See 
debauch, 8b. ; debauch-ee (F. débaucké, debauched); 


debanch-er-y. 
DEBENTURE, an acknowledgment of a debt. (L.) ϑρεῖε de 
beter by Lord Bacon, in the old edition of is speech to King James, 


Parv is thus quoted ichardson : 
"Ney, then ‘they “re grows tothat extremity, as is a τάς ea 


it be scarce credible, that they will take doubl , once when 
the debenture [old ed. debentur] is made, and the second time 
‘when the money is paid.’ Blount, in his Law 1 has: * Debentur, 
was, by 2 Rum? -Act in 1649, ordained to be in ihe matare of bod 
or bill, ἄς. ¢ form of which debentur, as then 
in Scobel's Rump-Acts, Anno 1649, cap. 63.’ 
are due; ‘because these receipts began with the words 
Webster. Lat. debere, to δ be due, See Debt. 
‘ATE, to to weaken. (Lat.) The verb occurs in Cot- 
wwe ; Shak. has débile, ie. weak, Cor. ig. 48; and debility, As 
fou Like It, . 5] [. O. F. debiliter, ‘to “icbititate, weaken, en- 
feeble τ᾽ Cotgrave.Lat. debilitatus, pp. of debilitare, to weaken. — 
Lat. debilis, weak; which stands for dehibilis, compounded of de, 
from, away from, and habilis, able; i.e. unable. See Able. Der. 
From the same source is debility, O. F. debilité, from Lat. debilitatem, 
‘acc. of debilitas, 


weakness. 
DEBONAIR, courteous, of Pease (P.-L) 
‘ily use ΜῈ, dibones, Rob, of Clone. p. 167; alto the sb. de 


bonairte, Ὁ. Eng. Hom. ΜᾺ 269, 1. F. debonere, debonaire, adj 
fable; compounded of de bon ΤΩ τ ot a good mien. Here de is 
de, of; bon is from Lat. bonus, pod sand aie west eee 
τ Τα] aria), signifying ‘mien,’ of uncertain ori t perhaps 
Gia to Low Lat. area, a nest. See remarks on λον. 4 For 
the sense of aire, cf. our phrase ‘to give oneself ai 
‘DEBOUCHL to march out of a narrow pass, ( L.) Amodemn 
military word (Todd).=F. déboucher, to uncork, to emerge. =F. dé-, 
for Lat. dis, out, away; and ῥα, to stop up the mouth; thus 
déboucher is lit. ‘to unstop.’ =F. the mouth.=Lat. bucca, the 


check; aio, the mouth, 
broken pieces, rubbish. (F.,.<L. and 6.) Modem. 


wea French, =F. debris, fragments. =O. F. desbriser, to rive asun- 
der; Cot. ᾿ς des-, for Lat. dis-, apart ; and briser, to break, of | aw 
Selman Bruise. 


See 
DEBT, acum of money due. (F,=L.) _ The introduction of the 
3 (never really sounded) was due to a knowledge of the Latin form, 


and was a mistake. See Shak. L. L.L. v. 1. 28. M.E. dette, Chau- 
cer, C.T. Prol. 280 (or 282); P. Plowman, B. xx. το. The pl. 
dettes snd dettur (j.¢. debtor) both occur on Ρ. 126 of the Ancren 


Riwle.=O.F. dette, a debt; Cot. bas both dette and debve.=Lat. 
deébita, = sam due; fem. of debitus, owed, pp. of debere, to owe. 
B. Debere is for dehibere, lit. to have away, i. e. to have on loan ; from 


debtor). ‘We also have debit, from Lat. debitum. 
DEBUT, a first appearance ina play. (F.) Modem, and French. 
=F. début, a first stroke, a first cast or throw in a game at dice. 
‘The O. F. desbuter meant’ to repell, to put from the mark he aimed 
at;’ Cot. ‘The change of meaning is singular; the sb. seems to 
have meant ‘a miss, ‘a bad aim.’=O.F. des-, for Lat. die, apart; 
‘and bu, an aim. See Butt (1). 
DECADE, sn sazregue ofc. ( 
5, vol. i. p. 517. 


vonecs. iy, decency. 
or bree ten years or months; also, a tenth, or the number of SRCRETION, act of deceit. (F.,—L.) 


(6) _ Only the pp. debauched P ten;* 


DECEPTION. 155 


Cot= Gk, Bene, ace. of Ben, α company of fen.~ Gk. δέκα, 
ten copnate with E. Ten, 

FENCE, a state of decay. (F.=L) In Goldsmith, 
Citisen of the Worlds Ie 39.—F. decadence, ‘ decay, ruin;’ Cot.— 
Lom Lat decade decoy. Lat. de, down; and Low Lat. endena, 


a fal see decay, 

ΕΣ ΡΤ ΑΝ a plane cee of ten sides. a ‘So named be- 
cause it also has ten A mathematical term; in Kersey's 
Dict. ed. 1715. Comp. Δ δὲ Gk. δέκα, ten, and γωνία, a comer, an 
angle; which Curtius (j. 220) rey πὰς τα 8 ‘simple derivative fom 
γῶν, the knee.” See ‘and 

ECAHEDRON, a solid fi ten bases or sides, 
reas A math, term. Not in iley. . of Gk. 
δένα, ten; and ἕδρα, a base, a seat (wit tipintel al ἔδιοι, α 
seat; from the base hed, cognate with E. ais. See Ten and Bit. 

DECALOGUE, the ten commandments. (F.,=L.,=<Gk.) Writ- 
ten decaloge; Bares, Epitome of his Works, p. Earlier, in 
Wyclif, prologue to Romans; ip 299.—F. decalogue; Cot.=Lat. 

δεκάλογοε, the decalogue; comp. 1 Gk, δίκα, ten, 
and λόγου, a speech, discourse, from λέγειν, to speak. 

DECAMP, to go from a camp, depart quickly. (F.-L) 
Formerly discamp, as in Cotgrave. Decamp occurs in the Tatler, no. 
11, and in Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715, who also gives decampment.=F. 
décamper ; Cot. gives ' descamper, to discampe, to raise or to remove 
a camp.’=Lat. dis-, away; and campus, a field, later a camp (Da- 
cany See Camp. 

δ) SANAL; ‘ov under Dean. 

DECANT, to pour out wine. (F.,.Ital.,—O.H.G.) ‘Let it 
stand some three weeks or a month ‘Then decant from it the clear 
free Relig. Wottonians, p. 454: from a letter written AD. 1633. 

decantation as 0 chemical term, meaning ‘a pouring 
Othe deer part at na wor, by stooping the vessel θα ove aides 
=F. décanter, to decant.= Ital. decantare, a word used in chemistry; 
sce the Vocabolario della Crusca. The orig. sense appears to have 
been ‘to let down (a vessel) on one side.’ Ital. de-, prefix, from Lat. 
Δα down from; and Ital, canto, a side, corner. See it (2). Der. 


DECAPITATE, to behead. (Lat.) Cotgrave has: ‘Decapiter, 
to decapitate, or behead.’ Low Lat. decapisatus, pp. of decapitare, to 
3 Ducange. Lat. de, down, off; and capit-, stem of caput, the 
heed δ te with E. Head, q.v. Der. decapitat-ion, 
Ὁ, having ten syllables, (Gk) _ Modern. 
Cote ee ὦ Gk, δέκα, ten; and 


we havi 


συλλαβή, a syllable. See Ten, 


AY, to fall into ruin, (F.,<L.) Surrey uses the verb decaie 
actively, in the sense of ‘wither ;” The Constant Lover Lamenteth 
The sb. deeas (- Lat. decasu) is in Gower, C. A. i. 32. Ὁ. ἀκα, 
also spelt dechaor, dechaoir, &c., to decay ; cf. Span. decaer.—O. I’, 
de-, prefix, and caer, to fall.=Lat. de, down; and cadere, to fall. 
Sei Cadence, ‘Der. From the same source is decadence, q.¥.3 


“Seow AR, death, (Fue L) ΜΕ. deces, deses ; spelt deces in 
Gower, C. A. ili, 243: dese in Rob. of Brunne, tr. of toft, p. 
126. =O. F. deces (mod. F, décts), decease. = Lat. decessus, departure, 
death.—Lat. decedere, to depart. = Lat. de, from ; and cedere, to go. 
See Cede. Der. decease, verb. 

DECEIVE, to beguile, cheat. (F.=L.) ΜΕ. (with 
τε; P. Plowman, C. 123. The sb. deceit is in P. Plowman, 
decever, decevoir.— Lat, decipere, Pp. decepeus to take 


P, to 

” ‘Der. Geno, deceiv-able, deceiv-abl-y, deceiv-ableness ; also 

a (through French from the Lat. pp. deceptus), spelt disseyte 
in K. Alisaunder, 7705; deceitsful, deceit fuldy, deceit-ful-ness; also 
(from Lat. deceptut) deceptive, deceptively, decept-ive-ness ; deception, 


{SROENCVIR, one of ten magistrates, (L.) _In Holland’s Livy, 
PP. 109,127. Lat. decemuir, one of the decemuiri, or ten men joined 
together in commission.— Lat. decem, ten; and siri, men, pl. of uir, 
a man, which is cognate with A.S, wer, a man. Der, decemvir-ate, 
from Lat. decemuiratus, the office of a decemvir. 
DECENNIAL, belonging to ten years. (L.) * Decennial, be 
longing to or containing ten years ;’ Blount's Gloss, ed. 1674. 
decennalis, of ten years; modified in the English fashion. — Lat. ὩΣ 
em, ten; and annus, a year, changing to enn-us in composition. Der. 
‘From the same source is. deeenery ‘which see in 

~L) *Cumlie and decent , 


In Bemers’ Froissart, 
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ii, cap. 86.=0.F. deception, ‘deception, deceit ;* 
deceptionem, from nom. deceptio.m Lat, deceptus, pp. of decipere, to 
deceive. See Deceive. 

DECIDE, to “Jetermine, sett ., τῷ “And yet the cause is, 
nought decided;’ Gower, C.A. i. 15.00.F. decider, ‘to decide ;’ 
Cot. Lat. decidere, pp. decisus, lit. to cut off; also, to decide. = Lat. 
de, from, off; and cadere, to cut; allied to Lat. scindere, to cut.= 
/ SKIDH, to cleave. See Shed. Der. decid-able, decid-ed; also 
decision, decis-ive, decisively, decis-ive-ness, from pp. decisus. 

DECIDUOUS, falling off, not permanent. (L.) _ In Blount’s 
Glossographia, 1674.— Lat. deciduus, that falls down; by (frequent) 
change of -us to -ous. Lat. decidere, to fall down. —Lat. de, down; 
and cadere, to fall. See Cadence. Der. deciduous-ness. 

DECIMAL, relating to tens. (F,—L.) In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 
1674.—0. F. decimal, ‘ tything, or ‘belonging to tythe;’ Cot.—Low 
Lat. decimalis, belonging to tithes.—Lat. decima, a tithes f fem. of 
decimus, tenth.=Lat. decem, ten; cognate with E. sen. See Ten. 
Der. decimal-ly. 

‘DECIMATE, to kill every tenth man. (L.) Shak. has decima- 
tion, Tim. v. 4. 31—Lat. decimatus, pp. of decimare, to take by lot 
every tenth man, for punishment. =. at. decimus, tenth. See al 
Der. decimat-or, decimat-ion. 

DECIPHER, to uncipher, explain secret writing. (Hybrid.) In 
Shak, Mer, Wives, v. 2. 10. Imitated from O. F. dechiffrer, ‘to 

her ;” Cot. From Lat. de-, here in the sense of the verbal un-; 
sipher. See Cipher. Der. decipher-able. 

“DE ISION, DECISIVE; see 

DECK, to cover, clothe, adom. (Ὁ. Du.) In Surrey's tr. of 
Eaeid, bic. ii. 1. 316; see Spec. of Eng. ed. Skest, p. 208. Not in 
early use, and not English; the A.S. decan and gedecan are mythical, 
=O. Du. decken, to hide ; Du. dekken, to cover ; dek, a cover, a ship's 
deck. + Dan. dekke, to cover; dak, ἃ deck. Swed. tacka, to cover; 
dack, a deck. 4G. decken, to cover. 4 Lat. tegere, to cover. A.S. 
Deccan, to thatch.=«/ TAG, to cover. See Thatch. Der. decker; 
three-deck-er. Doublet, thatch. 

DE ‘to declare aloud, advocate loudly. (F,=L.) Wilson 
has declame; Arte of Retorique, p. 158. Skelton has declamacyons, 
Garlande of Laurell, 326. \e reading declamed occurs in Chaucer, 
Troilus, ii. 1247, ed. Morris; where Tyrwhitt prints declared. = O. F. 
declamer, ‘to declame, to make orations of feigned subjects; 
Cot.= Lat. declamare, to cry aloud, make ἃ speech.— Lat. de, down, 
here intensive; and clamare, to out, See Claim, Der. de 
claimer, declaim-ant; and (from Lat. ῬΡ. declamatus) declamat-ion, 


de:lamat-or-y. 
to make clear, assert. ( M. E. declaren ; 
Chancer, Comp, of Mars, 163; Gower, C. .F. declarer, 
“to declare, tell, relate;" Cot. Lat, dedarara’ pp. delaras, {0 
make clear, deciare.=Lat, de, i, fully; and cara, clear. ‘See 
‘Der. declaration, decl ly, declarat-or-y, 


declarat-or-il 

DECLENSION, a declining downwards. (F,—L.) Ια Shak. 
Rubel 7.189; and (as a grammat. term) Merry Wives, iv. 1. 76. 
=O. F. declinaison; see index to Cotgrave, which has : ‘declension of 
a noune, declinaison de nom.'=Lat. acc. declinationem, from nom. 
declinatio, declination, declension. Thus declension is a doublet of 
declination. See Deciine, 

DECLINE, to tum aside, avoid, refuse, fail. (F,-L.) M.E. 
declinen; ‘hom Jat eschewen and declinen fro vices and taken the 
rtue;’ Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, δ. iv. pr. 


away; and clinare, to bend, incline, lean; cognate with E. lean. See 
Lean. Der. declinat-ion, in Chaucer, C.T. 10097; from O.F. de 
clination, Lat. acc, declinationem ; see Declension, Declivit 

DE ἃ descending surface, downward slope. (F.,—L.) 
Opposed to acclivity, q.v. Given in Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674.—F. 
déclivité, Lat. decliuitatem, acc. of decliuitas, a declivity.— Lat. de 
clivis, inclining downwards. = Lat. de, down; and cliuus, a slo 
hill, from the same root gs clisare, to bend, incline. See 

DECOCT, to digest by heat. (Lat.) 1π Shak. Hen. V, iii. 5. 
20; cf. " decoction of this herbe τ᾿ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. 
(R.); decoccioune, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 82.—Lat, decoctus, pp. of 

, to boil down.= Lat. de, down ; and coguere, to cook. See 
Cook. Der. decoct-ion, decoct-ive. 

DECOLLATION, a ‘beheadin (F.,=L.) ‘The feaste of the 
decollacion of seynt Johne Baptiste’ ἔς ‘an, 1349-50; also in Ττε- 
visa, v. απο Ἐς, decollation, ‘ a beheadi 
holyday kept the 29 of August ;” Cot.= 
of decollatic.— Lat. decollatus, pp. of desollare, to behead, Lat. de, 
away from; and collum, the neck. Collar. Der. Hence the 
verb decollate, used by Burke, Introd. to On the Sublime. 

DECO! to resolve a compound into elements, (Hybrid. 


DEDICATE. 


Cot.Lat.’ acc. f Modern, Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 1731, has decomposite; decomposition, and 


, which is the earlier form of the verb. All are coined 
hoor made by prefixing the Lat. de to composite, &c. See Com- 
mpound. Der. decomporite, decompos-it-ion. 
PDECORATE, to omament, adorn. (L.) Hall has decorated, 
Edw. IV, an, 23. [He also uses the short form decore (from O. Ἐς 
decorer);, Hen. V, an. 2. The word decorat in Chaucer. tr. of 
Boethius, b. iii. pr. 4, is name, Lat. Decoratus.]= Lat, desor- 
atus, pp. of decdrare, to adom Lat. decdr-, stem of , an ora 

ment. See Decorum. Der. decorat-ion, decorat-ive, decorat-or, 

DECORUM, decency of conduct. (L.) In Shak. Meas. i. 3. 31. 
= Lat. decorum, sb., seetmliness, neut. of decdrus, seemly. Lat. ‘dein 
stem of decor, seemliness ; closely related to decér-, stem of ἄξεις, 
omament, grace. = Lat. decera, to befit; decet, it befits, seems, 4 Gk. 
δοκέω, I am Ὁ valed at, I am of opinion. 4/ DAK, to bestow, take 
Curtius, i. 165; Fick, i. 611. Der, We also have decorous (which 
is Lat. decorus, seemly), decorourly, See Decent. 

DECOY, to alae entice. (Hybrid; L. and FL.) _ A coined 
word. The word decoy-duck, i.e. duck for decoying’ wild ducks, 
occurs in Beaum. and Fletcher, Fair Maid, Act iv. sc. 2 (Clown); 

* you are worse than simple widgeons, and will be drawn into the net 
by this decoy-duck, this tame cheater.’ beret xing Lat. dey 


,| Sms Sed ont a es as thou; τρῶνε were "2 
lown. accoy, ser, F. Q. Coyyn, iri? 
mpt, Pary. See Gy.” Der, decoy, sb. Dee ird. 

ἐν to grow less, diminish. (F,=L.) Both act. and 
neat, in Shak, Tam. Shrew, ii. 1193 Sonn. 15. [Gower has the verb 
discresen, C. A. ii, 189 ; from Low Lat. diserescers. ;Thanve begya- 
neth the ryvere for to wane and to decrece;’ Maundeville, 


Ὁ. Ε, decrots,an abatement, decrease; properly a sb. formed fom the 
verb decroisire, to decrease.= Lat. decrescere, to decrease. Lat. de, 
off, from, away; and erescere, to grow. See Crescent. Der. de 
crease, sh. (M. E. decrees, Gower, C. A. iii. 154), decreasing-ly ; and 


see decrement. 

DECREE, a Ascision, order, law, (F,=L.) In early use. 
M. E. decree, decre, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 125: Chaucer, 
C.T. 17328. =O. F. decret, a decree. it. decretwm, a decree ; neut. 

of decretus, pp. of decernere, to decree, i to separate. =Lat. de, away 
from, and cernere, to sift, separate, decide ; cognate with Gk. κρίνειν, 
to separate, decide, and related to E. sheer and still. ma SKARS to 
separate. See Skill. Der. Der, deren, verb alo deere, 9.¥., deer 


ioe erator, from pp. deere 
DECREMENT, 4 (12 _ ‘Twit me with the deere 
sents of my pendants” Ford, Fancies Chaste, Ai. $c. 2.= Lat. de 
crementum, ἃ decrease, Formed with ‘sd a from decre, 
in rewi ἃ] “εἶνε, tense decrescere, to 
occurring ind decretus, perf. PP. 


lecrease; see 
DECREPIT, broken down with age. (L.) Ια Spenser, F. Qik 
9. 553 Sir Τ᾿ Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. i (R.)—Lat. decrepitus, thal 

makes no noise; hence creeping abput noiselessly like an old man, 
aged, broken down. Lat. de, away; and crepitus, ἃ noise, properly 


pp. of erepare, to crackle. See Crepitate. Der. decrepit-ude; also 
decrepitzate, decrepit-at-ion. 

D ἃ pope's decree. (I.) _In Rob. of Brune, tr. of 
Langtoft, Ρ. 3373 pope's dere B. v. 428.—Low Lat. decretale, a 


Pope's decree; neut. of decretalis, adj., containing a decree.—Lat. de- 
cretum, a decree. See Decree. 

DEORY, to cry down, condemn. (F,~L.) _In Dryden, Prol. to 
Tyrannic Love, 4 1.4 -0.F. ἀμί, το τᾶν down, οτος or éall in, uncur- 
rent or naughty coin; also, publiquely to discredit, di dis- 
grace;” Cou~O.F. der, Lat dievimpiying the reveal of τὰ act 
and here opposed ta ‘cry up;' and ὁ. Ἐ Ἑ. erier, to cry. See 
Der. decri-al. 

DECUPLE, tenfold. (F.—L.) Rare. In Blount's Gloss. ed. 
1674; and see Richardson. =O. Εἰ decuple, ten times as much; Cot. 
Cf, Ital. decuplo, tenfold. Formed as if from Lat. deewplus ; Juvencus 
uses decuplatus to express ‘tenfold.’ Lat, decem, ten; and suffix 


<plus as in duplus, double; see Tan and Double. 
DECURMENT, extending downwards. CL) Rares see Rich, 
= Lat. decurrent-, stem of decurrens, pres. pt. of , to run 
down. =Lat. de, down; and currere, to run, See Current. Der. 
decurs-ive, from decursus, pp. of decurrers. 

DECUSSATS, to cross at an acute angle. (L.) _‘Decussated, 
cut or divided after the form of the letter X, or of St. Andrew's 
Cross, which is called crux decussata;” Blount's Gloss. ed. 1674.0 
Tat. deenssotus, pp. of decussare, to cross, put in the form of an = 
Lat. decussis, g coin worth 10 asses, and therefore marked with an X. 
=Lat. decem, ten; and assi-,crade form of as, an as, ace. See Pon 
and Ace, Der. decussat-ion. . 

DEDICATE, to consecrate, devote, (L.) Formerly used as.a 
pp. signifying ‘dedicated.’ ‘In chirche dedicat; Chaucer, Pers. 


. DEDUCE. 


Tale, and Past of Penitence (Group 1, 964).=-Lat. dadiatu, pp. of 
dedicare, to devote. Lat. de, down ;-and dicare, to proclaim, devote, 
allied to deer, to say, teil, appoint, orig, to point out.—4/ DIK, to 
>i See Token. ' Der. Sait am, dae 


‘Duke. Der. 


deduc-ible, below. 
DEDUCT, to ‘draw from, subtract, QL) + For havi 
his deducted spright, Some sparks remaining of that heavenly pans » 
where it means deduced or ‘derived ;᾿ Spenser, Η: of Love, 106. 
Lat. deductus, pp. οἵ deducere, to lead or bring ywn. See above. 
Der. deduct-ion, deduct-ive-ly. 
DEED, something done, act. (E.) Μ. Ε. deed, dede; Chaucer, 
CT. Το prol 74 144 (or 742-2 4 8. déd, deed ; Grein, i. 185. 4 Du. daad. 
Dan did. Κεῖ. dit + Goth. ga-deds, 2 deed; 
of reece aniston. +O Ἡ. σ᾽ tat, G. that, The European base 
is dédi, a deed, lit: a thing done; Fick, iii. 152. See Do (1). Der. 
deed-less, mis-deed. 


DEEM, to judge, . (Ε) MLE. demen, Chaucer, 
C.T. 188: 1 i'Seman to γαῖα dees Here the long 4=6 or a, 
Aerived from the sb. dim, a doom, judgment. + Du 
doemen, to doom. 4 Dan. dimme. + Sw + Icel. dama. 
Goth gadeagon Ὁ Ἢ, G tomo BE TEC. moment to honour tite 


to jud, See Doom. 

Fs} extending far downwards, profound. (E.) M. E dep, 

P, Plowman Ci iy pet ape i Bp 1. 15; deop, id. A. prol 
5.0 A. S.dedp, Grein, i. gt t Du, dpe Da + Swed. ΕΝ 

Piet djépr. + Goth. diups. 4-0.H.G. εἰ, G. tig From the 


same source as Dip, Dive, Dove, which sees of Fick, ii. 150. 
Der. dee τ ἀν ταις, ¥., which compare wit! 
Goth epee Sti aie Sm teh 


ι, Le. de 


Lear, 4 tat ΜῈ doer dar dor ἢ It deor, Onuulan, are 
AS. wild . 4. Du. dier, an ani- 


uss, zeiere], Lith. Swirls, fera, only 
Miklos, 


even Lat. ferio are related? So Corssen, Beitr. 1773 Fick, 

Cartius, i 317, 318. Origin ined, Der, deerstali-er, deer~ 
ssalk-ing (for which see Stall); from the same root are fierce, fero- 

cious, and treacle, which see. 

DEFACE, to disfigure. (F,=L.) _M.E. defacen, Chaucer, Ho. 

of Fame, iii, 74; Gower, C. A. ἢ, 48.0. F. desfacer, " to efface, de- 


face, raze ;’ Cot.=0.F. der, Lat. dis, apart, away; and 
fect; ἃ face, from Lat- facie, fae, “Similarly, ἢ sfacciare, to de- 
face (Florio), is from i tal, refx » La. di and Teal, foci, face. 


‘And see Efface; also Disfigure. Der. deface-ment. 
DEFALCATS, to lop off, abate, deduct. (L.) See Trench, 
Select Glossary. Used as a pp. by Sir T. Elyot: * yet ben not these 
in any parte rte dejaleate of their con: ¢ Governour, Ὁ. ii. 
c. 10, (But this is a false form, due to confusion with 0. F. 
, ‘to defaulke, deduct, bate’ (Cotgrave). He should have 
written difalcate or diffalcate.} = Low Lat. diffaleare, difaleare, to abate, 
deduct, take away. —Lat. dif-=dis-, apart ; and late Lat. falcare (see 
‘Jolcastrare in Ducange), to cut with a sickle.—Lat. fai, stem of 
fats, αἰ sickle; see @ From the same source are 
Falquer “(above), and Ital. diffaleare, to abate, retrench, 
ere δ᾽ . def-—=O, F. des-= Lat. dis-; as before, Der. πα Ὁ 
ἩξΕΡ to destroy fame or δὲ epatation. =L) 
defame, diffame, used convertibly, and ‘word, Giucer ins 
both ‘for’ sph Srp E 7 ae, τ᾽ Sixtexe, Ellesmere MS., 
up B. 3738, Grow Te 
fomen τὸ vat by Rob. of Brn δι 
Chancer, Ho. 


ame, 


‘dees araky 
ling, fre defeck, cence (πὴ) ME. 
defaxte ; the | was a later insertion, just as in fault. The pl. defautes, 

faults,’ is in the Ancren Riwle, p. 136; Gower has defaulte, 
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fee default, fault, as in Cotgrave, See faillir in Burguy.<0. F. def-= 
Lat. 


for dis-, 
failing).—. 


apart; and faute, oldest form falie, a fault (= Ital. 
Pom Lat Ye of Low Lat. 


Lat. fallita, a deficiency, 


, to be defective, fail, derived from Lat. fallere, to fail. See 
fault, verb; defaulicer. 
‘CE, a rendering null and void. (F. 


ict. ed. 1691. Spenser has defeasance =defeat ; F.Q. 
Norm Jaw tern ΕΞ on ἀρέμαποι, ἃ rendering voi τον. 
faisant, ἀείζαίεανι, desfaisant, pres. οἵ defais Faire, desfaire, 
τῷ render Oat I terandor 0, ἀκ ταῦ die ar (with the 
force of E. verbal wr} ; and faire, to do, from Lat. fepere, to do. 
Der. From the like source, defeavible. 
SSarEat, to overthrow, frustrate a plan, (F =I.) The verb is 
the original, as far as Eng. is concemed, M. E. defaiten, to defeat. 
‘To ben defaited = to be wasted (where defait would be better) ; Chau- 


cet, Troll. v.68 (ἢ "Feel ors ed, SF agar Boethius, 
1, L735. τ — , des) 

of aa ἊΣ 

QoL. Jace 

sb Hamlet, i 21598." And see above, 


EFECATE, to purify from dregs. (L.) Used asa Sir 
T. Elyot, Castel of Helth: . i (δ. iy μῶ ριον ΜῊΝ 
to cleanse from dregs. Lat. de-, away, from; and fac-, stem of fax, 
er dregs, lees of wine; a word of unknown origin. Der. 

fecat-ion. 

EFECT, an imperfection, want. ¢ instance from 
Chaucer in R. is weg for defect Tad doort, "The ME word of 
like meaning was ἀφανές; see Default.) In Shak. Temp. iii, 
451 ται defects, a want.—Lat. defects, pp of ἀφίετε, to fal; orig. 
a trans, verb, to undo, loosen. =Lat. de, down, from; and face 
do. See Pact. Der. difeci-ive, defectively, defectivencss; defectdon: 
also (from Lat. deficere) deficit, i. e. it is wanting, 3 pers. sing. present ; 
deficient, from the pres. part; defiency. 

EFENCE, a protection, guard. (F.,—L.) M.E. defence, Κι 
Alisaunder, 2615.=0. F. defense, defens.= Lat. defensa, a defendi 
Tertullian. Lat. defensus (fem. defensa), pp. of defendere, to defend 5 
tee below. Der. defencedess, dfmceiany, defrmcedasmness; also 
(from pp. dafenss), defenvive, defenvivety, difenrible, dafenvibly, 

ef μοὶ ἐν, Also fence, ¥- 

Di toward off, protect. (F.=L) nearly use. ME. 
defenden ; defendyng occurs as a sb, in K. Alisaunder, 676.=0. Ε΄ 
defendre.= Lat. defendere, to defend. = Lat. de-, down ; and (obsolete) 
fandere, to strike, occurring in the comp. de-fendere, of-fendere. 
Fendere is by Benfey and Pott connected with Skt. han, to kil 
from GHAN, to strike, kill, though Benfey gives the form of the 
root as DHAN. On the other hand, cf. Gk, θείνειν, to strike, from 

¥ DHAN, to strike; Curtius, i. 516; Fick, i. 632. “Der. defend-er, 

Uae (F. pres, pt.) also defence, 

EFER (1), to put off, delay. Gok) * Deferred vato the 
yeares of discretion;’ Tyndall, Works, p. 388. ME. differen, Gower, 
©.A.i, 262. [A similar confusion between the prefixes de- and dift 
‘occurs in defame, 9. 22 0. F. digerer, “to defer, delay τὴ σοι. ται, 
differre, to bear difierent ways; also, to delay.—Lat. dif = die, apart; 
and ferre, to bear. See Bear.  @ Distinct from the following. 

DEFER (2), to submit or lay before; to submit oneself. (F..—L.) 
‘“Hereapon the commissioners . . . deferred the matter unto the earl 
of Northumberland ;’ Bacon, Life of Hen, VIL, ed. Lumby, p. 65. 
‘The sb. deference occurs in Dryden (Todd's Johnson). =O. F. deferer, 
“to charge, accuse, appeach; diferer ἃ vn appe, to admit, allow, or 
accept of, to give way unto an appeate;’ Cot.—Lat. deferre, to 
bring down, coe before one. Lat, de, down ; and ferre, 

{Baines from the above, Der. defer~ence, 
Defy, Defect. 

ἘΣΣῚ ἣν to make foul, pollute. (Hybrid; Land EE) A 
clumsy compound, with a Lat. prefix to an E. base: The force of 
the word is due to E. fod, but the form of the word was sui sted 
by 0.F. defouler, to trample under foot; so that the 
defoulen, to tread down, passed into (or give way to) a later form de 
foilen, whence our defile. Both sources must be taken into account. 
‘A. We have (1) M. E. defoulen, to tread down. Rob. of Glouc., de- 
scribing how King Edmund seized the robber Liofa, says that he 
“from the borde hym ἄγου, And defouled hym under hym myd honde 
and myd fote,’ i.e. thrust him down. Again, Wyclif translates con- 
culcatum est (A. V. ‘was trodden down thas defo Lake, viii, 
5. Again, * We defoule wip our fet be fine old schene, as a transla. 
tion of ‘aurum pedibus conculeamus;’ Alexander and Dindimus, ed, 


meaning 
CA i122.=0. F. defiute, defante, ema. later defeat, default, tase, 4 Skeat, 1027. Thisis the O. F, defoxder, ‘to tread or trample on ;" Cot. 
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Derived from Lat. de, down; and Low Lat. fullare, folare, to full 
cloth; see Fuller. Β. Again, we have (2) M. E. defoulen, to de- 
oe ined σαν from oat eh word, but with the ese Rute 
en, on it. translates coinguinat (A. V. ‘de 
defoulith; Matt.xv. it, Later, we find defoylyd, Sir T. T. More, ‘Works, 
P. 771; afterwards defile, Much Ado, iii. 3. 60. e to 
defile was due to the influence of M.E. fylen, the ΟΝ word for 
‘to pollute,” col used as late as in Shak. Mach. iii. 1.65: ‘have 
I “ee my mind.’ ruse the AS. lan to make foul, whence the 
comp. dfjlan, to pollute utterly, in Gregory's Pastoral, § 54, ed. 
Smet ‘421; also befilan, to defile; Bosworth. The verb filan is 
yo formed, Dy the usual change of ὦ to ¥, from the adj. ful, 


Se Fou to pe pis along in a file. (F.<L.) 
march or go off, Keney’s Dict, ed. 1715. Hence 
* Defile, or Defilee, ‘sini G ‘aerow lane throu +h which ἃ company 
of soldiers can pass only in files’ id. =F. dfler, to fle of, defies 
the earlier sense was to unravel, said of thread 
=Lat. dis, apart; and filer, to spin threads. =F, 
also a file, ranke, order;’ Cot.=Lat. flum, a t 
Der. defile, sb. 

D to fix the bounds of, describe. (F.,=L.) 


ΜῈ. ἄς 
fines: “I have difised that blisfulnese is δα souereyne 


wucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. iii, pr. 2; p. 66. Cf. dij [οὶ 
C.T. 5607. These are false forms for ‘dgfinen, bina 
défine'is in the Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 6634. =O. F. deiner, ‘to de- 
fine, conclude, determine or discuss, precisely to express, fully to 
describe ;” Cot. Lat. defnire, to Tt et settle, define. Lat. de, 
down ; and fire, to set ἃ bound. inis, ἃ bound, end. See 
Finish. Der. difin-able, defin-ite, deficit dy, defin-iterness, defin-it-ion, 


-it-ive, 
iin deri, swerve aside. (L.) |‘ At some part of 


the Azores it [the needle] defleceth not ;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Brom, bei 34413. + 8 bowing οἱ beading Blount's 
Gloss," ed. 1674.-Lat. deflecere, to bend aside.=Lat, de, down, 
away; and fletere, to bend; pp. flexws, See Flexible. Der. 
defection dtc 
DEFLOWER, to depri 

(Fj=L)_ MVE. deflouren; Gower, C.A. ἢ. 322. Spelt defowre, 
Spenser, F.Q. ii, 12,75.-0.F. defer, "to defloure, to defile 7 
Cot. Low Lat. deflorare, to gather flowers, to ravish. = Lat, de, from, 
away; and flor, stem of fon a ower. See Flower. | Observe 
the use of floures in the sense of ‘natural vigour’ or ‘bloom of 
youth;’ Gower, C.A. ii, 267. Dex. deflower; also (from pp. 
ΓΞ forate, deflorai-ion. 

ION, a flow or discharge of humours. (L.) Medical. 
εἰ Defluxion of salt rheum ;* Howell, Ὁ. ἡ. sec. 2. let. 1.—Lat. acc. de- 
fluxionem, from nom. deflusio, a flowing down. = Lat. de, down ; and 
Aime Onode to deprive by roe, GFL 1, 

to deprive by force. (F.,-L,) *“Deforsour, 
‘one that overcomes and casts out force. sa he difference be- 
tween a deforsour and a disseisor, in Cowel, on this word ;’ Blount's 
Gloss. ed. 1674.-0.F, deforcer, ‘to disscise, dispossess, violently 
take, forcibly pluck from;’ Cot. Cf Low Lat. diforciare, to 
take away by violence; Ducange.—O. F.de, put for des-=Lat. dir-, 
apart, away; and foes, power=Low Lat. ert, power, from Lat, 


f flowers, to ravish, 


Sortis, st See Foroe. Der. deforce-ment ; defors-our (obsolete). 
DEFORM, to di a (δ πὶ) ME. deformen, 

defformen. The pp. defformyd is in Wyclif, a 

is the re of my face,” The Com int tof Creseide, 


i dy 
DEFRAUD, to cre by fraud. (F.,<L.) 
if, Luke, xix. 8; P. Plowman, B. 

δ fraud;? Cot.—Lat. 
from ; and fraud-, stem of fraus, frat 

DEFRAY, to pay costs. fe any Used by Cotgrave; and 
see examples in R.=O. F. defrayer, ‘ to defray, to discharge, to fur- 
nish, or bear all the charges οἷν Cot.=0.F. de-=Lat. dis-(?), away ; 
and pre cost, expense, now σὰ as, paral sb. 0. F. frit, x: 


M.E, defrauden, 

vii, 69.—0. F. defrauder, ‘to 

defraudare,to to deprive by frand.—Lat de, aay, 
‘See Fraud. 


Hea. V, 
defungor, 


‘Defle, to | See Kin. 


DELECTABLE, 


perform, See Function, 4 Perhaps related to bay, q.v. Der: 


tive, dafunct-ion (see above). ἢ 
ἙΞΕΎ, to renounce , challenge, brave. (F.,=L.) In 
early use. M.E. defyen, defien ; Chaucer, C.T. 15177. The sb. 
defying is in K, Alisaunder, 7275.-- Ὁ. F. deter, “to defie, challenge;? 
Cot. Earlier 5] deffier, desfier (Burguy), with the sense ‘to re 
nounce faith.’ = τ diffdare, to renounce faith, defy.—Lat. dif, 
for dis, apart; and fides, trust, faith, See Faith, Der. def-asce, 
M.E. defyaunce, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 82 ; def-er. 
DEGENEEA having become base. (L.) Always an adj. 
set Wien of me See 
enerat Lat. degener, adj. oble. = 
ἄρ down; and ἃ gener, stem of genus, race, kind, cognate with E. lin. 
degenerate, verb; degenerate-ly, dagenerate-nsss, 
degenerat-ion, de Tegenerdoe, degeneracy, 
pean TON, the act of swal 
levouring or sw: 
from Lat. de, dione 
Git. 


Blount's G 
1» Pp. Of glutire, to re 


ames, 
7 to deprive of sank. Lat. 
orm | de, down, eer Der. degrod-at- 


oF Prov. de ae 
ἜΣ de, down ; 


they may nat 
dele; Cot. =: 


. fe i 
composition. See Deity. Der. (from Lat. deifcus) deif, 

Gon tat PP. deificatus) deificat-ion, Gower, C. i> ated 
‘DBIGN, to condescend, think worthy, (F.,—L.) M. E. deignen, 
deinen; Gower, C. A. iii, 11. 


Commonly used as α reflexive verb. 
“Him ‘ne deinede noyt;" Rob. of Glouc. p. 6857. * Deineth her to 
reste;* Chancer, Troil. iii, 1485 --Ὁ. F. deigner, degner, to 


τ αι. dignari, to deem worthy.— Lat. ἀΐρακε, worth iby ἢ 
Digaliy, Dainty, “Der, ἀρεῖ g 
τ the divinity. ( IE: deist, Romaunt of the Rose, 
5659; Chaucer, Ο. T. 11359. =O. F. deite, a deity. Lat. deitatem, acc. 
of deitas, deity. = Lat. dei-, nom. deus, god ; cf. divas, godlike. 4 A. S. 
Τέω, the name of a god still preserved in our Tuesday (Α. 5, Ties 
dag). 4 Icel. tivi, a god; gen. used in the pl. “war. 4 O.H.G. Zia, 
the god of war ; whence Zitoes ‘ac, mod. G. Dienstag, Tuesday. + W. 
ἄνευ, God. 4 Gael, and Ir. di God. + Gk: σεν (te i 
+ Skt. deva, a god; daiva, divine. =D: 
toshine. 4 The Lat. dies, a day. is 
not Gk. e6e, "See Diurnal.’ Der. From the same source, detJy, 
q.¥.; also deiform, dei-st, dei-em. 

‘Christ deiected himself euen 


DEJECT, to cast down. (L.) 
Pp. of deicere, to 
Bee Set. Der, 


vato the helies;’ Udal, Ephes. c. 3.=Lat. deictus, 
cast down.=Lat. de, down ; and iacere, to cast. 
dejected avers deere nm, deject-ion. 

In easly use; in 


3 with which Ε ital. ἀΐδια, 


neha, 
for sont from a different "ἊΣ τ di-, 
allied to 
to lift; 
as pp. of 
ba the word ΡΝ is ΜΙ δος to ὌΡΗ see Defer (1). 
Brachet derives delay from Lat. Pres broad ἊΣ cf, Lat. αἱ citer, 
a delaying, a putt vi from the lates, and 
regarded ἐς teat ae eng to the verb differre ἢ {γέ holds to 
the 34 from dilatus. Der. delay, verb. 
DELECTABLE, pleasing. (F,=L.) 
delitable; see Delight. The quotations 
ing ; inthe first and second of them, read delitable and delitably. The 
occurrence of delectable in the Romaunt of the Rose, 1440, shews the 
MS. to be a late one] It occurs in the Bible of 1581, a Sam. i, 26, 
where the A.V. leasant.’ Also in Shak. Rich. II, ii 
F. delectable, ‘delectable ;* Cot. Lat, delectabili 


DELEGATE. 


Pp. delectatus, to delight. See Delight. Der. delectob-y, 
delectable-ness, delect-at-ion. 

DELEGATE, a chosen deputy. (L.) It occurs in the State 
‘Trials, an. 1613, Countess of ἕτερα +s ) = Lat. delegatus, pp. of deleg- 
are, to send to a place, depute, appoint.—Lat. de, * Bom yan 
Legare, to ‘sends depute, sppoint τα =Lat, Lat: leg, stem of lex, law. See 
Legal. Der. delegate, verb; 

D to erase, blot out. ee It occurs in the State Trials, 
an. 1643, Col. Fiennes (R.)= Lat. delatus, pp. of delere, to dest 
Lat. de, down, away; and re, an unused verb closely re 
Hnere, to daub, smear, erase. 4 The root is probably LI 
(or developed from) the ψ' RI, to flow. Cf, Skt. li,to be viscous, to 
melt ; ri, to distil, ooze. See Curtius, i. 456. On the other hand, 
Fick holds to the old supposed connection with Gk. δηλέομαι, 1 harm 


(are Fick, 617); from ἃ root DAL =DAR, to tear, rend. 

(OUB, hurtful, noxious. (Gk.) Used by Sir T. 
Browne V. Exrort, bil €. 7, § 4. "Tho" stored with dlery 
med’cines ;’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 2,1. 317.—Low Lat. delaterixs, 


noxious; merely Latinised from Gk. = Gk. δηλητήριου, noxious. Gk. 
δηλητήρ, a destroyer. —Gk. δηλέομαι, 1 do a hurt, 1 harm, injure. 
=v DAR, to tear; see Tear, vb. The connection of this 
word with Lat. delere is doubtful ; see 

DELP, « kind of earthenware. (Du.) _‘ Def, earthenware; coun- 
terfeit China, made at Delft ;" Johnson. Named from Delft it in Hol- 
land. * Delfi, 5. Holland, a town founded about 1074; famous for 
Delft earthenware, first manufactured here about 1310. The sale of 
delft greatly declined after the introduction of potteries into Germany 


and England ;’ Haydn, Dict. of Dates. 

DELEREEA carefully considered. (L.) ‘Of a deliberate 
pose” Sir T. More, Works, p. 214 (R.) [There was an earlier 
verb deliberen ; * For which he gan deliberen for the beste;’ Chaucer, 


Troil. iv. 619.]—Lat. deliberarus, pp. of deliberare, to consult. Lat. 


de, down, thoroughly; and lbrare, to weigh, from bra, ἃ balance. 
See Librate, Der deliberate, verb: ἀπϊδεγαιεῖν, dliberatenes ; 
352), deliberat-ive, deliberat-ive-ly 


y, nice, refined. (L.) 
P. Plowman, C. ix. 279. Chaucer has delicat, C. T. 143893 delicacie, 
id. 14397.—Lat. delicatus, lnxurious; cf. delicia, luxury, 
to amuse, allure.=Lat. de, away, ihe Baie 


tice, (Root uncertain.) See 
DELICIOUS, τ μἰκατίτα. delightful. 
very lightful. (F.,=L.) 

couse, King Aliseunder, 38; pain en AL iii, 2 
ddicieus, Rom. de la Rose, 9113 (see Bartsch, col. 381, 1. 
Lat, deliciosus, pleasant, choice. Lat. deicia, pleasure, luxury. See 
Delicate. Der. delicious-ly, delicious-ness. 
DELIGHT, great pleasure; v. to please, (F,=L.) A false 

._M.E. ἀεί, sb.; deiten, verb, ΟΥ̓ these, the sb. is found 
very early, in O. Eng. Homilies, i. 187, 1.17. The verb is in Chaucer, 
ΕἾ. Group E, E991 Ἴδιον. Tale). [In French, the verb appears to 
be the older.]-0. F. deliter, earlier deleiter, to delight ; whence delit, 


earlier deleit, sb. delight. Lat. delectare, to delight ; frequentative of 
diliere, to allure, Lat. 


de, fully ; and iacere, to allure, of unknown 
Der. delighs ful, dilighsfubly, delightful 
; all hybrid compounds, with ωδχ 
ELINEATE, to draw, sketch out, (L.) Orig. 8 ‘pp. ‘Dest 
nate to one age or time, drawne, as it were, delineate in one 
table;’ Bacon, On Learning, by G. Wats, Ὁ. ii. c.8.—Lat. delineatus, 
pp. of delinsare. to sketch in outline. = Lat. de, down ; and lineare, to 


mark out, from linea, aline. See. . Poe. del delineat-or, -ion, 
ELING τ, failing in duty, (1) Orig. a pres. part., 
used as adj. ΧΑ delinquent inguent person ;" State Trials, an. 1640; Earl 
Strafford (R.) As sb. in Shak. Macb. iii. 6. 12.<Lat. delinquent- 
stem of delis » Omitting one’s duty, pres. part. of delinguere, to 
omit. Lat. de, away, from ; and linguere, to leave, cognate with E, 


leave. See Leave. Der. delis -. 

DELIQUESCE, to melt, liquid. (L.) A chemical 
term.=Lat. deliguescere, to melt, become liquid.—Lat. de, down, 

παν] and liguescere, to become liquid, inceptive form of liquere, to 

melt. See Liquid. Der. deliquesc-ent, deliquesc-ence. 

DELIRIOUS, wandering in nmind, insane. (L.) Acoined word, 


made from the Lat. delirium, which was also adopted into lish, 
Palirien this is call'd, which is mere dotage ;’ Ford, Lover's Melan- 
choly. . The more correct form was delirous. We find 


are Glomed. 1674: ‘Delirium, dotage ;’ and ‘ Delirous, that 
doteth and swerveth from reason ;’ but in ersey’s Dict. ed. 1715, 
the latter word has become delirious. = Lat. delirium, madness ; from 
delirus, one that goes out of the furrow in ploughing, hence, crazy, 
doting, mad.— Lat. de, from; and lira, a furrow. Der. delirious-ly, 
delirious-ness. 


DELIVER, to liberate, set free. (F,-L.) ME. dolixeren, | 


DEMERIT. 


daiverens King Alisaunder, 1319, 3197 5, Rob, of Glouc 
2.—0.F. delivrer, to set free. Low Lat. deliberare, to set 
. de, from; and liberare, to free, from liber, free, which is con- 
nected with libido, pleasure, liber, it leases, and the E. lisf. See 

"DELL, vale wiley, (0.00). MOE. dle, Religie An 
a dale, valley. (O, Du.) a ,, Reliquie δὲ, 
7 (Seaman) ; pl dle (delle, Anture of Arthar, ate 
Do. delle ditch, dyke; Kilian. A variant of dale, with 

the aime See Dale. 


DELTA, the Greek name of the letter d. (Gk.) [Hence deltoid. 
“ Deltoides (in anatomy) a triangular muscle which is inserted to the 
middle of the shoulder-bone, and is sha like the Greek letter δι᾽ 

1715. Deltoid is the Gk. δελτοειδήε, delta-shaped, tri- 
angular. =Gk. δέλτα ; and eos, a ce.) The Gk. δέλτα answers 
to, and was borrowed from, the Heb. dalek, the name of the fourth 
letter of the Hebrewalphabet. The orig. sense of daleth was ‘a door.’ 
DELUDE, to deceive, cajole. (L.) Μ.Ε. deluden, " That it de 
Indeth the wittes outwardly ;' Complaint of Creseide, 1. 93; in 
Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561.—Lat. daudere, to mock at, banter, de- 
ceive; pp. delusss.=Lat. de, fully; and Iudere, to play, jest. Der. 
deduviee, delus-ive-ly, delus-ive-ness, delusion, delir-or-y ; 


SEtuen, flood, inundation. (F.,=1.) In Lenvoy de Chaucer 
a Skogan, 1. 14.=0.F. deluge, ‘a deluge ;' Cot.=Lat. diluxiam, a 
deluge.= Lat. diluere, to wash away.—Lat. di-, for div, apart; and 
tneres to wash.ma/ LU, to wash, See Lave. 


DELVE, to ὦ with » spade, (E) “ EB ἀέναον with α foro) 
t ‘ol ἰοὺς. 131, 395.=. τι 
1. | Psy Da. λίνον, to dig 0. H PE ion ΜῊ One to 


dig; cited by Fick, tii, 146. 


# The form of the base is dalb, ‘lit. 
to make a dale; an extension of Dale, 


the base dal, a dale. See 


w=Gk.) Used 
ese ἃς ποτὰ anovelty αὖ 


Der, delv-er. 

DEMAGOGUE, « leader of the 
Milton, Ans, to Eikon Basilike ; he consi 
=F. démaj ἃ word ‘first hazarded 
Milton}, and counted 20 bol novelty that for ong [ἢ 

Past and 


», Eng. 
sent. Gk. δημαγωγός, a popular leader. =Gk. bny-, base of δῆμοι, 
ἃ country district, also the eople an ‘and dyeryés, leading, from ἄγειν, 
to lead, which is from 4/A\ 

DI ), to ask, require. cm ML) In Shak. All's Well, ii, 
1. a1. (But the sb. demand (M. E. demawnde) was in early use, and 
occurs in Rob. of Glouc. p. 500; Chaucer, C. T. 4802. 50. Ε΄ de 
mander.= Lat. demandare, to o give in charge, entrust ; in late Lat. to 
demand (Ducange).=Lat. de, down, prolly 5 ‘and mandare, to ea. 
trust. See Mandate, Der. demand, 3 Ὁ demand-able, demand-ant 
(law French). 

DEMARCATION, DEMARKATION, a marking off of 
bounds, ἃ limit. (Fo_M. H.G.) ‘The speculative line of demarca- 
tion γ᾽ Burke, On the Fr. Revolution (R.) =F. démarcation, in the phr. 
ligne de démarcation, a line of demarcation. =F. dé, for Lat. de, down ; 

ares to mark, a word of Germanic origin. ‘Mark. 
will be seen that the sb. b, demarcation is quite dstnet from the 
1 verb de to di to take away ἃ marl e 
Bret amore, to degei te ienweye may. Tepe 

DEMEAN (1), to conduct ;'refl. to behave, (Fm L) Μ. 
demainen, demeinen, demeen’; Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, ii, 451.<0. F. 
demener, to conduct, guide, manage (Burguy). =O. F. de-, from Lat. 
de, down, fully; amd mener, to conduct, control.=Low Lat. minare, 
to lead from place to place ; Lat. minare, to urge drive on; minari, 
tothreaten. See Menace. Der. demean-our, q. 

DEMEAN (3), to debase, lower. (F., Ty "Really the same 
word with Demean (1); but altered in sense owing to an obvious 
(but absurd) popular etymology which regarded the word as com- 
peed of the Lat. Prep de, down, and the E. mean, adj. base. See 

ichardson, s. v. 


SEMRANOUE, τς behaviour. (F.,=L.) A coined word; put 
for Μ. Ε. demenure, from demenen, to demean ; see Demean (1). 
* L for leude, D for demenure ;’ Remedie of Loue, st. 63; in Chaucer's 
Works, ed. 1561, fol. cc Demeanyng occurs in the same 
stanza, used asa sb. Cf, Spenser, F.Q. iv. 19. 49. 

D mad. (L.) ‘The pp. of the old verb demente, to 
madden, ‘Which thus sele to demente the symple hartes of the 
people ;” Bale, Apology, fol. 80.—Lat. dementire, to be out of one's 
sense; cf, dementia, madness,— Lat. dement-, stem of demens, out of 
one’s mind. Lat. de, away from; and mens, mind. See Mental, 

Ὁ. , ill desert. (F,=L.) In Shak. Mach. iv. 2. 226; 
but also used ‘in a good sense, i.e. merit, Cor. i. 1. 276.<0.F. 
demerite, * desert, merit, deserving; also (the contrary) a disservice, 
demerit, misdeed, ill carriage, ill deserving ; in which sense it is most 
‘commonly used at this day;’ Cot.—Low Lat. demeritum, a fault, 


Vy 
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Low Lat. demerere, to deserve (whence the good sense of the word). 
Lat. de, down, fully; and merere, to deserve. See Meri 
DEMESNE, « manor-house, 


|. E, demsin, ἃ domain ; Rob. of 
Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 7; Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 14583. ime spelling 
demesne is false, due probably to confusion with O.F. meee oF 
maisnie, a household ; see Demain in Blount's Law Dict] 0. F. de 
maine, better spelt domaine Cory So also Cot. gives: ‘Demain, 
a demain, the same as ‘See Domain. 
DEMT a prefix, sign 
£. *halfe, demy τ᾽ Cot. = 


and medi 

ἘΝ also demy, ον ιν. 

D! IR, transference, decease. (F,=L.) Shak. has the vb. 
demise, to bequeath ; Rich TIT, iv. x 
Law Dict.=0. F. demise, also desmi 
posed, . .. dismissed, resigned ; Cot. 


= Lat. div=dis- (O. F. der), away, apart; and mittere, to send. 
Dismiss. [The sense changed from ‘resigned’ to ‘resigaing."] 


DEMOCRACY, popstar government. €. -Gk) Formerly 
it , Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 4.=0. F. de 
mocratie, ‘a democratie, popular goverment ;? Cot.= Gk. δημοερατία, 
δημοκράτεια, popular government. Gk. δημο-, crude form of δῆμον, 
3 count -district, san ane ied κρατέω, I am strong, I rule, 
«péros, strength, allied to «par ich is cognate with 
E. hard, democrat, democratic, demoereea, democratically. 
, to overthrow, destroy. 
Hist. of the World, b. 
οἵ the verb demolir, 
Titus, rarely demoli 
moliri, to endeavour, throw, displace. Lat. moles, a heap, also 
labour, effort. See Mole, 2 mound. Der. demolit-ion, 

DEMON, an evil spirit. (F..—L.,—Gk.) In Shak. Hen. V, ii, 
2. 121. The adj, demoniak is in Chaucer, C.T. 7874.0. F. demon, 
‘a devill, spirit, hobgoblin ;* Cot.= Lat. demon, a demon, spirit. = 
Gk. δαίμων, a god, eenius at it. Pott, ii. a, 950, takes it to mean 
“distributer ;’ from Sale, ivide, which from 4/ DA, to distribute. 
‘Curtius, i. 285; Fick, i. “100, Der. (from Lat. crude form demoni-) 
demoni-ac, demoni-ac-al, demoni-ac-al-ly; also (from Gk. crude form 
oysoro-) demono-latry, i.e. devil-worship, from Gk. λατρεία, services 
also demono-logy, i.e. discourse about demons, from GE: Aber, 

‘course, which from λέγειν, to say. 

DEMONSTRATE, to shew, explain, fully. (L) In Shak. 
Hea. V, iv. 2. 54. Much earlier are M.E. demonsiratif, Chaucer, 
C.T. 7854; demonstracioun, Ch. tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. εἰ, 1143; 
demonstrable, Rom. of Rose, φύοι.-- Lat. demonstratus, pp. of demon- 
strare, to shew fully. Lat. de, down, fully; and monstrare, to shew. 

Monster. Der. demonstrat-ion; also demonstra-ble, from Lat. 
demonstra-bilis; demonstrat-ive, formerly demonstratif (see above), 
from Ο. F. demonstratif (Cotgrave), ‘which from Lat. demonsérativus; 
demonstrative-ly, -ness. 

DEMO! to corrupt in mond (F.,<L.) A late word. 
Todd cites a quotation, dated 1808. F Wmoraliser, to demoralise ; 
Hamilton. =F. dé., here probably =O. ἘΞ de= Lat. dis-, apart; and 
moraliser,'to expound monly" Cot. See Moral. Der. demoralis- 
at-ion. 


ὅδημος-, crade me of ΕΣ ἃ country dis- 
word of uncertain origin, 

', soothing. (L.) Modem. The verb demulce 
is once used by Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. i. c. 20. lat de 
mulcent-, stem of pres. pt. of demulcere, to stroke down, caress ; he 

{0 soothe. Lat. de, down; and. mudcere, to stroke, allay. Cf. Skt, 
mrig, to stroke. 

DEMUR, to delay, hesitate, object. (F,=L.) ‘If the parties 
demurred in’ our indgement ;’ ‘Sir i More Works, p. 215.0. Ε΄ 
demeurer, demourer, “to abide, stay, tarry ;* Cot. Lat. demorari, to 
retard, delay.—Lat. de, from, fully; and morari, to delay. Lat. 
mora, hesitation, delay ; which is probably connected with Lat. me 
mor, mindful; Curtius, i. 412. See Memory. Der. demurr-er, 


demurrage. 
DEMURE, sober, staid, grave. (F.,-L.) See Spenser, F.Q. ii. 
1.6, [And ece Trench, Select Glossary, who points out that the 
word was once used in a thoroughly good sense.) _Demurely occurs 
in La Belle Dame sans Merci, st. 51, in Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561, 
fl, ecli, back. =O. F de murs, ede bons murs, of good manners? 
the pl. sb. murs was also spelt mors, under which form it is given 


DENTICLE. 


Fin Burguy ; and later meurs, as in Cotgrave, who marks it masculine, 


though it is now feminine.Lat. de, prep. of; and mores, manners, 
sb, pl. masc. from mos, custom, usage, manner. See Moral. Der. 
demure-ly, demure-ness. 
DEMY, a certain size of paper. (Fw=L-) A printers term; 
another spelling of Demi., 4: v. 

YEN, 2 cave, lair of ἃ wild beast. (E.) M.E. den; Will. of 
Paleme, 20.—A.S. denn, a cave, sl τ Lat. ὁ cubile;" 

a fo! 


Greia, i 187. 4 Ὁ, Du, denne, a floor, platform: aleo, a den, cave; 
Kilian. + G. senne, a floor, threshing: ‘ft Probably closely 
allied to M.E. dene, ἃ valley AS Stdemu, α ναὶ ley; Grein i 187: 


still rved in place-names, as Tenterden, Roiting-dean, 
ΓΑΒ, relating to tens. (L.) Modern anidumetic employs ‘the 
‘Lat. denarius, containing ten.—Lat. pl deni ( = ἀρεταὶ), 
ten by ten. Formed on the base of decem, ten. See Decimal. 
‘DENDROID, resembling a tree. (Gk.) Modem. From Gk. 
Berdpo-, crude form of δένδρον, a tree; and -ειδης, like, from «Tos, 
form. The Gk, δένδρον a] to be a reduplicated form, connected 
with Gk. ὄρθε, a tree, an oak, and E. ree; Curtius, i. 295. See Tree. 
Der. From the same source is dendro-logy. i.e. a discourse on trees, 
from Adyos, ἃ discourse. 

D: r, a naturalized citizen, inhabitant. (F,=L.)  For- 
merly denisen, Udal, Matt. c. 5. (The verb to denize or dennize also 
occurs, ‘The Irish language was free dennized [naturalized] in the 

English pale;’ Holinshed, desc. of Ireland, c. 1.) .‘In the Liber 
kites of the City of London the Fs. divasin (also denen, dein 
οἱ of word, is constantly ΟἹ to forein, appli 

to ye within and without the privileges of the city francher τος 
spectively. Ex. “Qe chescun qavera louwe ascuns terres on tene- 

mentz de denszein ou de forein deinz la fraunchise de la citee;” p. 

8 ;* Wedgwood (whose account is full and excellent). }. Thus 
denizen is clearly O.F. deinzein, a word formed by addi the 
suffix ~cin= Lat. -nvs (cf. O.F, vilein=Lat. uillanus) ἴο the 
deinz, within, which occurs in the above quotation. and is the ‘word 
now spelt dans,—Lat. de intus, from within; which became d'einz, 
d'ens, dens, and finally dans, Lat. de, from; and intws, within; see 
Int Dor. denizen-ship.  @& Derived by Blackstone ‘from 
od donations regis; this is all mere invention, and impossible, 
ENOMINATE, to designate. (>) Those places, which 
we denominated of angels and saints;’ Hooker (in Todd), Lat. 
denominatus, pp. of denominare, to name. = Lat. de, down; and nomin- 
are, to name.=Lat. nomin-, stem of nomen, a name, See Noun, 
Name. Der. denominat-ion (in Sir Τὶ Elyot, Castel of Helth, Ὁ. i, 
and eatlier) ; denomination-al, denomination-al-ism ; denominat-ive, de- 
nominat-or. 

DENOTE, to mark, indicate, signify. ¢. ,=L.) In Hamlet, i. 
2. 83.—0.F. denoter, ‘to denote, shew;' Cot.—Lat. denotare, to 
mark out.=— Lat. de, down; and ποίαγε, to mark, =Lat. nota, a mark. 
See Note. 


lot of a st 
of Bossa woul 


an. Pious we denounsiden to translate demunciabamus ; 2 Thess. 
ili, το. «Ὁ Εἰ denoncer 

down, fully; and muntiare, to announce. = Lat. nuntius, a messenger. 
See Nuncio. Der. dencance-ment ; also (from Lat. pp. denuntiatus) 
denunciat-or, denunciat-or-y. 

DENSE, close, compact. (2). In Milton, P.L. ii, 948; Bacon, 
Nat. Hist. § 29.—Lat. densus, thick, close. $ Gk. Sagi, thick. Der. 
dense-ness, dens-i-ty, 

DENT, α mark of a blow. (E.) A variant of dint; the orig. 
sense was merely ‘a blow.’ M.E. dent, dint, dunt. Spelt dent or 
dint indifferently in Will. of Paleme, 2757, 2750, 1234, 2784. See 
further under it. Der. dens, verb. No connection with 
F, dent, a tooth, except in popular etymology. 

‘AL, belonging to the teeth. (L.) ‘The Hebrews have 
assigned which letters are labial, which dental, and which guttural "ἢ 

Bacon (in Todd), Formed with suffix -al (= Lat. -alis) from Lat. 
dent-, stem of dens, a tooth, cognate with E. tooth. See th. 

DENT, ), furnished with teeth. (L.) “ Dentated, having 
teeth;' Bailey, vol. ii.—Lat. dentatus, toothed ; formed with suffix 
eT Gre, form, from deni-, stem of dens, a tooth, See Tooth. 

(CLE, a small tooth. (L.) ‘ Denticle, a little tooth ;’ 
Brats Gloss, ed. 1674.—Lat. denti-c-ul-us, formed with dimin. 
suffixes -ο- and -w- from denti-, crude form of dens, a tooth. See 
Tooth. Der. denticul-ate, denticul-at-ion, 


DENTIFRICE. 


DENTIFRICE, tooth-powder. (L.)  Misspelt ice in’ 
Richardson. It occurs in Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674; Ben Jonson, 
Catiline, Act ii; and in Holland’s Pliny, b. xxviii. c.11.= Lat. denti- 
Fricium, tooth-powder; Pliny.=Lat. denti:, crade form of dens, a 
tooth ; ‘and fricare, to rab. ‘Tooth and Friction. 
D ', one who attends to teeth. (L.) Modem; not ἰηῚ 
Johnson. Formed by adding the suffix -ἐε to Lat. dent, stem of 
dens, a tooth; see Tooth. Der. dentist-ry. 
DENTITION, cutting of teeth. (L.) Ια Blount’s Gloss. ed. 
1674.—Lat. dentitionem, acc. of dentitio, dentition. = Lat. deptins, deans, pp. 
of of dire to cut teeth.=Lat, deati-, crude form of dens, a.toot! 


SSENUDE, to lay bare. (L.) Used by Cotgrave to explain 
F. dénuer.= Lat. denudare, ἴο lap bare Lat de, τῆν, fully; and 
sudare, to make bare. Lat. nudus, bare. See ΝῚ 

DENUN' CIATION, a denouncing. « in Shak, Meas. i. 2. 
152,—Lat. denuntiationem, acc. of densatiatio.m Lat. denuntiatus, pp. 
of deeunciare, to denounce. See Denounce. 

DENY, to y, refuse. (F,=L.) In early use, M.E. 
denien ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtof, P- 2493 Wyant Matt. xvi. 
24, χανὶ. 34,=0. denier, earlier denier denote, to deny. τὰς 
grasa to ey de, 3 mel ?, to deny, say no. 

Dor. denial: dentable, my 


Der. 

πο ΠΌΤ to part from, quit, die. (F..<L.) Ια early use. 
M. E, departen ; Floriz and Blauncheflur, ed. Lumby, 1. 12; Chaucer, 
‘Troilus, v. 1073.0. F. depart .F. de (=Lat. de); and partir, 
to part.<Lat. partiri, to dit [Ih the middie ages se partir 
dun liew meant to separate oneself from a place, go away, hence to 
depart 5" Brachet.] Lat. parti-, crude form of pars, a part. See 

Der. depart-ment, departure. 
TSEPEND, to hang, be connected with, (F,=L.) M.E. de 
ford. * The fatal ΝΞ Of life and death dependeth in balaunce;" 
sect. headed The Wordes of the, worthy 
5 . depen, to depend i rely, hang on; Got. - 
Lat. dependere, to jown, on. Lat. de, down; and pen- 
oe pendant Der depend-ant Pid she pt), 


Lat. .), dependcent-ly, depend-ence, 
Savior, oP acters τὲ represent, (L) «His armnes are fairly | D: 


depicted in his chamber ;* Faller, Worthies, Cambs, But depict was 
ong. a pp. ‘I fond a lyknesse depict upon a wal;’ Lydgate, Minor 
Poems, p. 177; 289... Lat. depictus, pp. Pp. of depingere to depict. 

Lat. de, ro δ and pingere: | to paint. 

DEPILATORY, removing hair. (L.) ‘The same depilatory 
efiect ; Holland, Poy xxx. ς. sh ed. 1634, p. 439¢. Formed, 
in imitation of O. F. depilatoire (which Cotgrave explains by depilatory) 
from a Low Lat. form depilatorius, not found, but formed regularly 
from Lat. depilare, to remove hair.=Lat. de, aay: and pilare, to 
pluck away hair.— Lat. pilus, a hair. See Pile 

‘DEPLETION. ἽΝ, a lessening of the blood. at * Depletion, an 
emptying τ᾽ Blount’s Gloss. 1674. Formed, in imitation of repletion, 
as if from a Lat. acc, depletionem, from nom. depletio, Cf. Lat. re 
Platio, completo. Lat. depletus, pp. of deplere, to empty.— Lat. ΤᾺ 
awa} pene used negatively; and flere, to fill, related to E. fill. Sec 


D RE, to lament. (F.,.—L.; or L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 
1. 174. See Trench, Select Glossary. [Perhaps directly from Latin.] 
=. F. deplorer, ‘to deplore ;’ Cot.—Lat. deplorare, to lament over. 

and plorare, to wail. β., Corssen explains plorare 
“as a denominative from a lost adjective plérus from ploverus 
Cartias, i. 347. In any case, it is to be connected with Lat. pluit, it 
rains, ρίωμία, rain, and Ἑ. flow and flood. See Flow. Der. deplor- 


able, dey Ly, deplor-able-ness. 
DisELOY, to unfold, open out, extend. (F.,=.) A modem 


military term; not in Johnson, but see Todd, who rightly takes it to 
be a doublet of display. =F. déployer, to unroll.—O.¥. desployer, ‘to 
unfold ;’ Cot.=O.F, des-=Lat. dis-, apart; and ployer, to fold 
Lat. plicare, to fold. See Ply. Doublet, apley. 
DEPONENT, one who gives evidence. ( 2 The sayde depon- 
ext sayeth ;* Hall, Hen. VIII, an. 8. We also find the verb to 
«And farther, Sprot deponeth ;’ State Trials, Geo. Sprot, an. 
Lat, deponent, stem of deponens, pres. pt. of deponere, to wy 
down, which i in late Lat. also meant ‘to testify ;’ Ducange. = Lat. de, 
down; and ponere, to put, place. β, Ponere is a contracted 
verb, standing for posinere, sphere po. spot, behind, and sinere means 
to allow, also to set, put. See also Deposit. 
DEPOPULATE, to take away population. (L.) _In Shak. Cor, 
iil, 1, 264.—Lat. depopulatus, pp. ‘of depopulare, to lay waste. Lat. 
de, fally ; and populare, to ay ‘waste, deprive of people or inhabit- 
mS at. popu, a people, See People. Der. depopulation, 


ET, to cay away, remove, behave. (FL) ‘How a 
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talued, and deport himselfe;* Bacon, Leaming, by G. 
2. Milton has de in the sense of deport 
peculiat uses of the word are 
French, not Latin} ~ 0. F- deporter, “to. beare, suffer, endure; also, 
to spare, or exempt from; also to banish: se deporter, to cease, for- 
bear, ... quiet himself, hold his hand ; also to disport, play, recreate 
himself ;’ Cot. Lat. deportare, to down, remove; with ex- 
tended senses in Low Latin. Lat. de, down, away ; and fortars, to 
carry. See Port, verb. Der. deportat-ion (Lat. acc. de 
from nom. deportatio, a. carrying away); deport-ment (Ὁ. 
ment; Cotgrave gives the pl. deportmens, ‘which he capaias | ΕΝ 
portments, demeanor’). 

DEPOBE, to degrade, disseat from the throne. (F,<L.) In 
early use. » E. deposen ; King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 7822; P. 
Plowman, B. . xv. es. F. ἄρον Cot.—O, F. de-= Lat. fe 

ma, awa to place. = Lat. , to pause ; in late 

Lat to places Dacange,” Br Pawerafte place i derived fou 
fous, αὶ partcipial form due to Lat. gre 0 place ; but ponere 

‘and pousare were much confused. See Pause. ‘Der. depos- 
able, deporal, Note that depose is not derived, like deposit, from 

Lat. toonars, but is only remotely connected with it. See below. 

DEPOSIT, to lay down, intrust. (F,=L.) ‘The fear is de 
posited in conscience ;’ Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, Ὁ. ii. c. 1. 
rule 3.=F. depositer, ‘to lay down as'a gage, to infeoffe upon trust, 
to commit unto the keepis μ᾿ ae ot of; Gots Lat. depositum, a 
thing laid down, neuter of See Deponent. 

it, sb., sir dpa, Hig ar aes oars. 

‘Sup Na _deposing, evi pe om L)' Used by 
Cotgrave, =O. 0 deposition, ‘the deposition ¢ itnesses;' Cot.— 
Lat. ace. depeiionem, from nom. depositio, a depositing, deposition. 
=Lat. Ῥ. Of deponere, to lay down ; see above.  @ Not 
directly deriv the verb to ; see Depose. 

‘DEEOR τ store, place of deposit. (F,<L.) Modem. In use 

+ Todd's Johnson. =F. depét, a deposit, a magazine; Hamil 
ton 20. F. depost, ‘a pledge, gage ;’ Cot.=Lat. posi, a thing 
laid down, neut. of depositus, of deponere, to down. See 
Deposit, ‘of which (when a Sb epee is is the doublet. 

EPRAVE, to make worse, corrupt. (F..<L.) M.E. deprauen 
wt u for v), to defame; P. Plowman, C. iv. 225; see Trench, 
lect Gloss. =O. F. depraver, ‘to deprave, mar, viciate 

deprauare, pp. deprawatus, to make crooked, distort, vitiate. Lat. de, 
pale gf δ ana depraw-ed- cde δ τῶ μοῦ a wea, Der 
αὶ ly, ines protons lepravi-ty. 
‘Saree CATE, to pray Occurs in the State 
Trials, an. 1589; the Earl of tel = = Lat. deprecatus, pp. of 
deprecari, tovpray against, pray to remove.=Lat. de, away; and 
Se to pray. slit prec, stem of pres, a prayer. See 
τι ‘ecat-ion, deprecat-ive, deprecat-or-y. 
are ATE, to plunder, rob, lay waste. (L.) The verb is 
rare. Depredatours occurs in Nat. Hist. § 492; depredation 
in Bare Hist. Reformation, an. 1537.—Lat. depradatus, pp. of de~ 
pradari, to plander, pi Lat. de, fully ; and predari, to rob.— 
Lat. prada, prey, plund Prey. Der. depredat-ion, depredat-or, 


ῬΈΡΒΕΒΕ, to lowerlet down. (L.) _ First used in an astrolo- 
fical sense; Lidgate has depressed, Siege of Thebes, pt. i. 1. 58. So 
chaucer uses depression ; On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, ii. 25. 6.—Lat. 
depreseas, pp. of deprimere, to press down. Lat. de, down ; and pri~ 


mere, to Der. depress-ion, depress-ive, ress-Or. 
DEPHEGLATE to lon to lower the value of (L)”* Gadceraive and 


depreciate ;" Cudworth, Intell. System, pref. to Reader (R.)=Lat. 
depretiatus, pp. of depretiare, to depreciate. —Lat. de, down; and. 
pretium, price, value. See Price. Der. depreciat-ion, depreciat-ive, 


depreciat-or-) 
Sareivn, to take away property. (L.) M.E. depriuen; Rob. 
of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 212; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 447.— 


Low Lat. depriuare, to deprive one of office, degrade. = Lat. de, down, 
fully; and Privare, to deprive, Ὁ of which the pp. ar means free 

ym office, private. = ts prin, exis for Pesala of 
Private. Der. deprivat-ion. ting 


DEFUTE, to appoint as agent. (F. 
248. But _deputacion is in Gower, C. A. iii. 178.=0. F, deputer, ‘to 
depute;’ Cot.= Lat. deputare, to cut off, prune down; also to impute, 
to destine ; in late Lat. to select.—Lat. de, down; and pulare, to 
gleanse, prune, arrange, estimate, think.=4/ PU, to cleanse. See 

Pure. Der. deputat-ion ; also (O. F. deputé; see Cotgrave). 
DERANGE, to disarrange, disorder. Gah and O.H.G.) 
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In late use. Condemned as a Gallicism in 1795, but used by Burke 
(Todd).—F, déranger, to disarray; spelt desranger in Cotgrave. = 
OF. dew Lat. di apart, ere used negatively and O-F. ranger, 
to rank, range, a word of Germanic origin. See Range. 


“Snir 

(CTION, complete abandonment. (L-)_ Der, in the 

sense of ‘ abandoned,’ was also formerly in use, but is perhay 

lete. Dereliction is in Hooker, Eccl. Polity, b. v. § 17.—. is re acc. 

ertctionem from nom. deelicto, complete neglect.m Lat derelict, 
of derelinguere, to forsake utterly. = Lat. da fully ; and linguere, τὸ 
we, connected with E. love. See Leave, 

DERIDE, to laugh at, mock. (L.) _ In Spenser, F.Q. vi. 7. 32. 
= Lat. deridere, pp. derisus, to mock.—Lat. de, fully, very much ; and 
ridere, to laugh. See Risible. Der. derid-er ; also deriv-ion, deris- 
ive, deris-ively, from pp. derisus. 

DERIVE, to draw from. make to flow from. (F..=L.) For the 
classical use of the word in English, see Trench, Select Gloss. M. E. 
deriuen (with u for v), used as ἃ neuter verb by Chaucer, C. T. 3008, 
but in the usual way in 1. 3040.=0. F. deriver, ‘to derive, or draw 
from ; also, to drain or ἀν Cot.—Lat. deriuare, pp. deriuatus, 
to drain, draw off water.—Lat. de, away and ria a stream. See 
Bu Der. derivable, deriv-abl-y, deriv-at-ion, derivat-ive, deriv 


atively. 
DERM, the skin. (Gk.) ‘Derma, the skin of a beast, or of a 
man’s body;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. Hence derm, for brevity. =Gk. 
δέρμα, the skin.—Gk. δέρειν, to skin, flay; cognate with E. tearm 
Ὑ DAR, to burst, tear, “See Tear.’ Der. dermal; also epidermis, 


bachy-derm. 

DEROGATE, to take away, detract. (L.) ‘Any thinge... 
that should derogate, minish, or hurt his glory and his name ;’ Sir T. 
More, Works p.1121.= Lat: derogats, pp. ofderogare, to repeal alaw, 
to detract from.=Lat. de, away; and rogare, to propose a law, to 
ask. See tion. Der. derogation, derogat-or-y, derogat-ori-ly. 
DERVIS, DERVISH, a Persian monk, ascetic. (Pers.) ‘The 
Derwisse, an order of begging friar Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, 

324.—Pers, darvish, poo! it; a dervish, monk; Palmer's 
ict. col. 260. pias called ym their profession of extreme 


PORSCANT, a song, a disquisition. (F..—L.)  ‘Twent 
doctours expounde ΝΕ ΕἾ ‘rea as children make descant pan 
playne song ;’ Tyndal’s Works, p, 168; col. 1.—0. F. descant, more 
usually deschant,* descant of musick, also, a psalmody, recantation, or 
contrary fo the former;’ Cot=O.¥ den mLat. dir, ‘apart, 
separate ; cant, more usually chant, a song. [See Burguy, who 
gives cant, canter as variants of chant, chanter.] —Lat. cantus, a Song ἢ 
cantare, to fase See Chant, and Cant. Der. descimt, verb. 
DESCEND, to climb down, go down. (F,=L.) M. E. descenden, 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, PP- 134, 243.20. F. descendre, *to 
descend, go down ;* Cot.= Lat. descendere, pp. descensus, to descend. 
=Lat. de, down; and scandere, to climb. See Scan. Der. descend- 
ant (O.F. descendapt, descending ; Cot.); descendent (Lat. pres. pt. 
stem descendent-) ; descens-ion, descens-ion-al ; descent, Gower, C. A. ii. 
207, 231 (Ο. F. descente, a sudden fall; ἔς from descendre by 
ete with the form vente from vendre, (ε from absoudre, and 
the like). 
/ESCRIBE, to write down, trace out, give an account of. (L.) 

τ Shak. Merch, of Ven. i. 2. 40. [But the Μ. E. descriven was in 
early use; see K. Alisaunder, 4553; Chaucer, C.T. 10354. This 
was a French form, from 0. F. descrivre.]=Lat, describere, pp. de- 
scriptus, to copy, draw out, write down. = Lat. de, fully ; and scribere, 
to write. See Scribe. ‘Der. describ-able, descript-ion (Chaucer, 
C.T. 2055), deseripl-ive, descriptively. 

DESCEY. PY, to make out, espy. (F.,.—L.) 
descryen, discryen. ‘No couthe ther non so much diserye 
discryghe, but riming with nygremauncye] 
discern 50 much ; King Alisaunde: 
spelling of descrivre, to describe ; a 
bere, to describe. See Describe. @ Thus the word is merely 
a doublet of describe; but it was not well understood, and we fre- 
quently find in our authors a tendency to confuse it with discern 
‘on the one hand, or with decry on the other, See Discern, 


In early use. M.E. 
{badly spelt 


e. nor could any 


Decry. 
DESHORATE, to rofane, (L.) ‘ Desecrated and prophaned by 
human use;* vol. i. ser. 4 (R=Lat. desecratus, pp. of 


desecrare, to deen = Lat. de, away ; and sacrare, to make sacred. 
‘Lat. sacro-, crude form of sacer, sacred. Der. 
desecrat-ion. 

DESERT @, ἃ waste, wilderness. (F.,—L.) Prop. an adj. with 
the sense ‘ waste,’ but early used as a sb. Μ. E. desert, K. Alisaunder, 
p- 199; Rob. of Glouc. p. 232; Wyclif, Luke, iii. 4.—0.F. desert, a 
wilderness ; also, as adj. deserted, waste. Lat. desertus, waste, de-, 


DESPISE. 


serted; pp. of deserere, to desert, abandon, lit. to unbind.—Lat. de, tn 
negative sense; and serere (pp. serfus), to bind, join. See Series, 
Der. desert, verb; desert-er, desert-ion. 

) ΜΕ. deserte, Rob. of Glouc, 
'. deserte, meri in 


rve. 
VE, to ‘merit, earn by. service. (F,—L.) M.E. deseruen 


‘DES! 
(with u for v), P. Plowman, C. iv. 303; Chaucer, C. T. 12150.— 
0. 


Ἑ. deservir,= Lat. deseruire, to serve devotedly; in late Lat. to 
deserve; Ducange.—Lat. de, fully; and seruire, to serve.=Lat, 
seruus, a slave, servant. See Serve. Der. deserv-ing, deserv-ing-ly, 
deserv-ed-ly; also desert, 

DESHAB! undress, careless dress. (Ε.,..1.) Modern. 
F. déshabille, undress. F, déshabiller, to undress.=F. dés-, O. F. dese 
Paget sparte used as a negative prefix; and habiller, to dress. 


DESICCATE, to dry up. (L.) ἴα Bacon, Nat. Hist, § 727 (R) 
at, deecaen pp. of decors, to dry ἀρ ται. de, thoroughly 5 
and siceare, to dry.—Lat. siceus, dry. See ‘Seok, s sb.dry wine. Der. 
desiccat-ion. 

DESIDERATE, to desire. (L.) Orig. a pp. and so used in 
Bacon, On Learning, by G. Wats, b. iv. c. 2 (K.)=Lat, desideratus, 

of desiderare, to long for. Desiderate is a doublet of desire. See 
Bosire. Der. desiderarvm, neut, of Lat. pp.,with pl. desiderat 

DESIGN, to mark out, plan. (F,—L.) In Shak. Rich. II, ii, 

203. Also as sb., Meas. i. 4. 55. =O. F. designer, ‘to denote, signifie, 

ὁ sesigne, prescribe;” Cot. Lat. designare, pp- designatus, to mark, 
denote. —Lat. de, fully ; and signare, to mark.=Lat, signvm, a mark, 
a sign, See Sign. Der, design, εἰν: ἀμείρανἀήν, designer; also 
desi , deipwation etre (from the Lat 


like oriden Weis ἀεηνεὰ fom ters sem of situa a sae 
Consider. ' Der. desire, sb.; desir-able, desir-abl-y, desir-able-ness ; 


μὸν; desir-ous, desir-ourly. 
DESIST, to cease fiom, forbear. (F,=L.) Ια Shak. Ant. and 


Cleop. ii. 7. 86.=0.F. desister, ‘to desist, cease, forbear ;’ Cot.= 

Lat. desistere, to put away ; also, to leave off, desist.=Lat. de, away ; 

and sistere, to put, place ; lit. make to stand, causal of stare, to stand, 

which is cognate with E. stand. See Stand. 

DESK, « sloping table, flat surface for writing on. (L.) In 
2.136, Earlier, in Fabyan, vol. ic. 201 (Β) M.E. 


Shak. Haml. 
deske, Prompt Parv. (4.D. 1440); pp. 120, 299. A variant of dish 
or disc; ἃ like change of vowel occurs in rusk, a reed, of which 
the M. E. forms were (besides russhe) both reseke and rische, as shewn 
by the various readings to P. Plowman, B. iii. 141. See Dish. 
bRSOLATE, solitary, (L.) M.E. desolat, Chaucer, C. T. 4551. 
= Lat. desolatus, forsaken ; pp. of desolare.— Lat. de, fully ; and solare, 
to make lonely. Lat. solus, sty See Sole, adj. Der. desolare, 
lat-ion.. 


ΩΣ ΞΕ ΞῚ SPATOH, to dispose of speedily, (F=L.) 
to οἱ =. 
The orig, sense was ‘to remove οι τος τ vig John, 2 
995 ¥. 7.905 the sb. is tro common, asi Ογαὶν. ii 5 
spelling dapath is very common, but despatch is the more correct. 
despescher (mod, F. dépécher), *to hasten, dispatch, rid, send 
des-=Lat. dis, apart; and -pescher, to 
. despescher, and in empescker, to place hin- 
rances in the way. B. Littré shews that the oldest form of the 
word was despucher, Koman de Ja Rose, 17674; and thet the 
element peecher answers to ἃ Low Lat. pedicare, found in the com- 
pound impedicare, to place obstacles in the way. Hence to despatch 
=to remove οἱ Y, Formed from Lat. pdion, «fetter, 
And see 


away quickly;’ Cot.= 
ders only found 


peach. Der. despaich or dispatch, sb. 
DESPERA' see Despair. 
DESPISE, to contemn. (FL) ΜΈ, despism, dispisen; K. 


Alisaunder, 2988; P. Plowman, B, xv. 531.—0.F. despiz, pp. of 
despire, to despise. [Despiz occurs in La Vie de St. Auban, 19. 
Lat. despicere, to look down on, scorn. Lat. de, down ; and specere, 


DESPITE. 
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to look. See Spy. Dor. despicable (from Lat. despicwere), despic-® detailler, ‘to piecemeale, to cut into parcels ; Cot.O.F. de =Lat. 


ably ; also despite, 4. v. 

DESPITE, spite, malice, hatred. (F,=L.) M.E. despit, dispi 

K. Alisaunder, 4720; Rob. of Glouc., p. 547.-- Ὁ. Ε΄ despit, ‘de- 

spight, apight, anger ;’ Cot.—Lat. despectus, contempt.—Lat. de 

spectus, pp. οἵ despicere, to despise. Despise. Der. despite, 

as 85 pep. devp despite-ful, despite-ful-ly, despite-ful-ness. Also M.E. dispit- 
ucer, C. T. 6343 (obsolete). 

DESPOLL, to spoil utterly, plunder. (F,=L.) In early use. 
‘MLE. despoilen, Ancren Riwle, p. 148.=0. F. despair ( (mod. F. dé- 
pouiller), to To despoll = Lat. des το plunder. δε. de, fully ; and 
ΚΣ to strip, rob.— Lat. spoli spoil, booty. See 8; 

IND, to lose searage, dcspui. (L.) _ ‘Desponding Peter, 
ing in the waves;’ den, 


sinking itannia Rediviva, 258.—Lat. 
despondere, (1) to promise τὰ ly, (2) to give up, lose.—Lat. de (1) 
fally, (2) away; ἌΣ ἐς 


ῃ 


See ΒΡΟΏΘΟΥ. Der. 
nd-enc-y. 
ey Cotgrave 


ani see Potent. The origin of δεσ- is ‘knows. 


JU AMATIO) 


consisting of fruits, 
F, dessert, ‘the last course or service at 
to do one ill service; desservir sus 


Ὁ ; see Distemper. 

D: to. ordain, appoint, doom. (F,=L.) Ια Shak. 

Meas. ii. 4. 138. [Βαϊ the sb. destiny is in early use; M.E. destinee, 

Chances, Ὁ. T. 2325.]—O. F. destiner, ‘to destinate, ordain γ᾽ Cot. 
Lat. destinare, to destine.— Lat. destina, a 50} ν΄ prop. Lat. de, 

down ; and a deriv. of 4/ STA, to stand. Ser Bt Der. destin- 


ate, destin-at-ion (from Lat. pp. destinatus) ; also destiny (M. E. destinee, 

from O. F. destinee = Lat. destinata, fem. ‘of the same py BPD. 
DESTITUTE, forsaken, very poor. (L.) ‘This faire lady, on 
this wise destitute; Test. of Creseide, st. 14; Lydgate, Minor Poems, 

P. 34-—Lat. destinntus, left alone, pp. of destituere, to set or place 
alone. — Lat. de, off, away ; and statwere, to place. = Lat, status, a posi- 
tioa. = Lat. status, pp. οἱ stare, to stand ; cognate with E. stand, Sce 
Stand. Der. destitut-ion, 

DESTROY, to unbuild, overthrow. (F,<L.) Ια early use. 
‘The pp. disryed is in King Alisaunder, 1. 130. M.E. destroien, 
desryen, destruyen ; spelt distruye in Rob. of Glouc. » 4: the pt. t. 

destrude occurs at p. 242. Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, has 
eared, P. 8; destruction, p. 408. -- Ὁ. F. destruire, to destroy. — Lat. 
Pp. destructus, to pall down, whbuild.= Lat. de, with sense 

TE vet ons and struere, to build. See Structure. Der. de- 
uroyer; also (from Lat. pp. destructus) destruct-ion, destructible, 

ly, dlestruct-ibil-ity, destructive, destructively, destruct-ive- 


DESUETUDE, disuse. (L.) In Howell's Letters, i. 1. 35 (dated 
Aug. 1, 1621); Todd.=Lat. deswetudo, disuse.— Lat. > pp. of 
2, to grow out of use.=Lat. de, with negative force; and 
smucscere, tive form of suere, to be used. See Gusto 

Ὁ] ORY, jumping from one thing to another, random, 
CL) ‘Light, desultory, unbalanced minds;” Atterbury, vol. iii. ser. 
9) Bp. Taylor has desultorious, Rule of lence, Ὁ. i.c. 2.— 

desultorius, the horse of a desultor; hence, inconstant, fickle. 

[Testallian has desuléris wirtus, i.e. inconstant virtue.]= Lat. desultor, 
ne who leaps down ; one who leaps from horse to horse; an incon- 
stant person.—Lat. desultus, pp. of desilere, to leap down.=Lat. de, 
down; jad salire, to leap. See Baltation, Der. demltori-ly, 


“SETACH, to unfasten, separate. (F.) Orig. a military term, 
and not in early use. ‘Detach (French ‘mil. term), to send away a 
Bry pales ‘upon a particular expedition ;° Kersey, ed. 1715.— 
wher, lit. to unfasten. =F. dé-=O.F. des-=Lat. dis, apart ; 
aud cache, to fasten only in the comp, dévarker, attacker.” See 
Der. detack-ment. 
“OErAIL, a ‘To offer 


minute account. (F.,=L.) 


de-, folly; and Jailer, to cut. See Tailor. Der. detail, verb, 
The vb. is from the sb. in English; conversely in ΕἸ 
DETAIN, to hold back, stop. (FL)  Detining is in Sir τ, 
More, Works, p. 386 (R.).=O. “to detaine or withholde ;* 

Cot.—Lat. detinere, to detain, feaes back. = Lat. de, from, away ; and 
tenere, to hold, See Tenable. Der. detain-er, detain-ment; also 


detention, re 

Ὁ , to expose, discover. (.) Sir T. More has the pp. 
detected; Works, pp. 112, 219.—-Lab dette, pp. of dategere, to μα. 
cover, Spe a with sense of verbal wn-; and tegere, to 
over. Tegument’ Der. detect-ion, datecher, detect-or, 


“SRT EITION, a withholding, (F.,=L.) | In Shek. Tim, ii. 2. 
39.—0. F. detention, ‘a detention, detaining ;* Cot.—Lat. acc. de 
felons, from nom. detentio. = Lat. detentus, pp. of detinere, to detain. 


DETER, to frighten from, prevent. (L.) _ Milton hes deter, P.L. 
ii, 44 'd, ix. 696, It occurs earlier, in Daniel’s Civil Wars, 
D. iii (R)=Lat, deterrere, to frighten from.=Lat, de, from; and 
terrere, to frighten, Terror. Der. deterr-ent. 

DETERGS, to wipe off. (L.) _‘Deterge, to wipe, or rub off” 
Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715. ΣΩ͂Ν detergere, to wipe off. =Lat. de, off, 
away ; and tergere, pp. tersus, to wipe. Der. delerg-ent; also deters 
ive, deterseion, from pp. deters-us. 

DETERIORATS, to make or grow worse. a) Deteriorated, 
made worse, impaired ;᾽ Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674. —Lat. deterioratus, 
pp. of detericrare, to make worse,=Lat. deterior, worse, β. The 
‘word stands for deter-ior, in which the first syllable is the prep. de, 
away, from; and fe and ~ior are comparative 3 chinter-ior. 


Der. deteriorat-ion. 

D) to fix, bound, limit, end. (F.,—L.) M.E. de 
terminen, Rom. of the Rose, 6633. Chaucer has determinat, C.T. 
pat Ὁ. F. determiner, ‘to’ determine, conclude, resolve on, end, 

Cot.eLat. determinare, pp. determinatus, to bound, limit, 
end.=Lat. de, down, fully ; and terminare, to bound.= Lat. terminus, 
‘a boundary. Term. Der. determin-able, determin-abl-y; determ- 
in-ate, determin-ately, determin-at-ion, determin-at-ive, from pp. deter 
minatus ; also determin-ed, determin-ed-ly, determin-ant. 

DETEST, to hate intensely. (Εἰ, Με ΚΑῚ *He detesteth and abbor- 
reth the errours;;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 422. Bames has detestable, 
‘Works, p. 302, col. 2.—0. F. detester, “to detest, loath ;* Cot.=Lat. 
datestari, to imprecate evil by calling the gods to witness, to execrate, 
Lat. de, down, fully; ‘and testari, to testify, from testis, a witness. 
See Testify. detest-able, detest-abl-y, detest-able-ness; also 

ῬΡ detatater) 

, to remove from a throne. (F.—L. end Gk) In 
Speed's Chron, Rich. II, b. ix. c. 13.—0. F. desthroner, ‘to disthron- 

ize, or unthrone;" Cot.—O.F. des-=Lat. dis-, apart; and O. F. 
throne» royal sea, from Low Lat trom, an episcopal seat, from 
Gk. θρόνοε, ἃ seat. . Der. dethrone-ment. 

DETONATE, to explode (Δ | The verb is rather late. The 
8b. detonation is older, and in Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715.— Lat. detonatus, 

pp. of detonare, to thunder down. =Lat. de, down, ἔν: and tonare, 
to 13 thunder = TAN, to stretch. See Thunder. Der. detonat-ion. 

YETOUR, a winding way. (F,=L.) Late. Not in Johnson; 
Tent gives a quotation, dated 1773.—F. déour, a circuit; verbal 
substantive from désourner, to tum aside, O.F. destourner (Cot. — 
O.F. des-= Lat. dis-, apart; and fourner, to turn. See Turn. 

DETRACTION, a taking away from one’s credit. (L.) The 
verb detract is in Shak. Temp. 6, and is due to the older sb. 
Chaucer has detractioun, or ‘traeion, Pers. Tale, Six-text, Group I, 
1.614. [So also i in 1. 493, the six MSS. have detraccion, not detracting 
as in Tyrwhi acc. detractionem, lit. a taking away, from nom. 
detractio. = Lat. detractus, pp. of detrakere, to take away, also, to de- 
tract, disparege. —Lat. de, away; and frahere, to draw, cognate with 
E. draw. See Draw. Der. detract, verb ; cere. 

DETRIMENT, loss, injury. (F,-L.) Spelt detrement (badly) 
in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b.'ii (R) =O. F. detriment; * detri- 
ment, loss ;” Cot.=Lat. detrimentum, loss, lit.a rubbing away.=Lat, 
detri-, seen in detritus, pp. of deterere, to rab away; with suffix 
-mentum.a=Lat, de, away; and terere, ‘to rub. See Trite. Der. 
detriment-al ; also (from pp. detritus) detritus, detrit-ion. 

DETRUDE, to thrust down. (L.) {And theim to cast and 
detride sodaynly into continual captiuitie ;’ Hall, Rich. III, an. 3.— 
Lat. detrudere, pp. detrusus, to thrust down.=Lat. de, down; and 
trudere, to thrust. β, Probably thrust is from the same root. 


detrus-ion. 
DEUCH (1), a two, at cards or dice. (F,=L.) In Shak, 


dete ation from 


Der, 


with E. two, See Two. wa 


small part, 
wrong in detail" Holland's Platarc, p, 306.0. F deal, m pecoe: | LLL. i, 2. (ο΄ - Ἐ' ἀκα, two.n-Lat. duc, ac. of duo, two; cognate 


small sale, or a selling by parcels ;* Cot.=0. F. 


meallng, aso, 
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DIAGRAM. 


DHUCH (2), an evil spirit, the devil. (L.) Μ. Ε. daw, common? DEVOUT, devoted to religion, (F,=L.) In early use. Μ, Ἐ- 


in Havelok the Dane, Il. 1312, 1650, 1930, 2096, 2114, where 
used interjectionally, as: “Deus! lemman, hwat may pis be?’ i.e. 
deuce! sweetheart, what can this mean?—O.F. Deus, O God! an 
exclamation, common 
@ fait grant clamur, Ohi, Deus! fait il,’ &c.=towards God in his 
heart he made great moan, Ah! God! he said, &.; Harl. MS. 537, 
fol. 66, back, col. 2.—Lat. Deus, O God, voc. of Deus, rod. See 
Gloss. to Havelok the Dane, reprinted from Sir F, Madden's 
edition. It is hardly worth while to discuss the numerous sugges- 
tions made as to the origin of the word, when it has been thus so 
satisfactorily accounted for in the simplest possible way. It is merely 
an old Norman oath, vulgarised, The form deus is still accurately 
rved in Dutch.’ The corruption in sense, from good to bad, is 
admitted even by those lexicographers who tell us about the dusii. 
ASTATE, to lay waste. (L.) A late word ; not in Jobn- 
a ἀπ mint: is in Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674. Instead of devastate, 
the form devast was formerly used, and occurs in Ford, Perkin War 
Deck, A. iv. sc, 1.—Lat. devastatus, pp. of deuastare, to lay waste.— 
Lat. de, fully; and wastare, to waste, cognate with E. waste. 
‘Waste. Der. devastat-ion. 
DEVELOP, to unroll, unfold, open out. (F.) In Pope, Dun. 
. 269. =F. développer, tou unfold, spelt desveloper in Cotgrave. — 
ὮΝ dem Lat. dis-, apart ; and ~veloper, occurring in F. envelopper, 
formerly enveloper, to enwrap, wrap up. ‘See Mnvelope. Der. 
devel 


εν ITE, to go out of the way. (1.) «But Shadwell never 
deviates into sense; den, Macflecknoe, 1. 20,— Lat. dewi Ῥ. 
of deviare, to go out of the way.—Lat. deuius, out of the wi 
Devious. Der. radians 

DEVICH, a roject, opinion. (F.,—L.) 

deuys (with w δεῖν ‘Chaucer, C. T. 816 (or 818). =O. 
device, poesie, embleme, . ᾿ς, bound ; 
Cot.—Low Lat. divisa, a division οἵ goods, bound, mark, device, 
judgment. See further under Devise. 

D MLE. deuil, deouel (with » 


a. = Gk.) 
for v); spelt deuel, . Plowman, B. ii, 102.6 A.S. dedful, dedj 
Grain ie elt =Lat, diabolus. = Gk. ¢ slanderer, the ea | 2 
=Gk, διαβάλλειν, to slander, traduce, lit. to throw across. = Gk. διά, 
See Belemnite. 


through, across 
Der. devil-ish, devilishly, devit-ish-ness, devil-ry. 
DEVIOUS, going out of the way. (L) In Milton, P. 1. ii, 
489.—Lat. devius, going out of the way; ee of τωι to E.-ous, 
as in numerous other cases.—Lat. de, out of; and wia, a way. See 
Viaduct, Der. devours, deviourass; also deviate, q 

to | ii 


p. dewoided, i.e. ertied 
ἀευοίάοι, ἴο =O. ee - 
F. dévider), 


old romances, as: ‘Enuers Dew en sun quer |' 


devot (with w for v); Ancren Riwle, p. 376, 1. 3. Spelt devoute in 
Gower, CA. i. δ, +9. Ἐ. devot, devoted; see vo in Burguy.—Lat. 
». devote See Devote. 

It deau, ἄγαν, 


᾿ς Plowman, C, 


M.E. dew, dew 5 
I, dewes is in 


flow flow (Fick) or with Skt. 


v, to wash Bante Der. dew-y ; also 
deep ‘Mids. Nt. Dream, ii. 1. 50, iv. 1.127); dewy int (modern), 
ΕΣ ‘on the right side, ght. ( (L.) ᾿Α heraldic term. 
Shak. Troil. iv. 5. 128. He also has dexterity, Haml. i. 2. ur 
has dexterous, Abs. and Achit. go4.—Lat. descer, right, said 
ἃ or side. 4 Gk. δεξιόν, Beferepée, on the right. + Skt. dalshina, 


ot the right, onthe south (to s man looking exstward), + 0. H. G. 

the right. 4 Goth cathoes, the right hand; ‘alin, on the 
Tight, Rass: demicza, the right hand. Ὁ ὟΝ. ἣν de t, southem ; 
Gael. and Irish deas, right, southern. ina is from 


the Skt. daksk, to satisfy, suit, be strong ; ΓΕ Sted dake, clever, able. 
Der. dexter-i-ty, dexter-ous, dexter-ous-ly, dexter-ous-ness, dextr-al. 
DEY, a govemor of Algiers, before "the French conquest. (Turk.) 
“The dey deposed, 5 July, 3 1830;’ Haydn, Dict, of Pate Turk, 
dai, a matemal uncle, rig. ἃ instemal ence, then a friendly title 
formerly iven to middle-aged or old people, esp. among the Janiza- 
ἢ and hence, in Algiers, consecrated at length to the commanding 
officer of that ‘corps, who frequent became afterwards pacha or 
regent of that province; hence the Euroj misnomer of dey, as 
applied to the latter,” Webster ἣν 
i 1g ‘twice’ or ‘double.’ (Gk.) Gk. &-, for 
twit Lat. , twice. + Skt. dvis, dvi-, twice. Connected with 
Gk. δύω, Lat. duo, Skt. dua, E. two. See Two. 
ἃ. common prefix. (Gk.) From Gk. διά, through, also, be 
tween, apart; closely related to ais, twice, and δύο, two. Cf. G. 


accompanied with excessive discharge of 
Medical, In Kerrey, ed. 1715. The ad αἰδοῖα is 
διαβαίνειν, 


in Blo oe ed. 16; Gk. Gk. 
in Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674.— Gk. διαβήτης, diabetes. =| 
to stand with the legs apart=Gk. διά, apart; and βαίνειν, to go, 

te with E. Come, Come, 4. 
LIC, Ὁ) ILICAL, devilish. bm τον ΝΈΩΙ 
diabolick, Milton, P. L. ix.95,=Lat. diabolicus, devi 


wba, devilish = Gk. διάβολον, the devil. Se Devi 


DIA AL, pertaining jing to a deacon. (Fu La Gk.) From 
Ἑ. diaconal, which Cotgrave translates by ‘ diaconall.’ Low Lat. dia- 
deacon.—Gk, 


conalis, formed with suffix -alis from Lat. diacon-us, 
διάκονοι, ἃ . See Deacon. Similarly diaconat 
from Lat. Sieooranas de deacon-shij 

DIACRITIC, distinguishin ‘between. (Gk.) “ Diacritick 
Wallis to Bp. Lloyd (1699), in Nicholson's Epist, Cor. i123 arial 
Gk. διακριτικόα, fit for distinguishing. = Gk. διά, between; and αρίνεων, 
to distinguish. See Critic. Der. diacritic-al ; used by Sir W. Jones, 
Pref, to Pers, Grammar. 

DIADEM, « fillet on the head, a crown. (F.,=L.,—Gk.) In 
early use. M.E. diademe, #, Chance, C 1. 10357, 10374; cf. P. Plow. 
man, B, iii, 286.—0. F. diademe ; Cot.= Lat. diadema.— pa, 
a band, fillet. Gk. διαδέω, 1 bind round. = Gk. διά, round, lit. apart ; 


deuer | and δέω, I bind. Cf. Skt.dd, to bind; déman, egarland,—/ DA, to 


gue dever, to owe; also, as sb., duty.— Lat. debere, to owe. See 
Devt. 


DEVOLVE, to roll onward, transfer, be transferred. (L.) 
did devolve and, intrust the supreme authority . . . into the hands of 
those persons ;’ Clarendon, Civil War, vol. iii. p. 483.— Lat. dewolu- 
ere, to roll down, bring to.—Lat. de, down; and woluere, to roll. 
See Voluble. 
Shak. always 


YEVOTE, to vow, consecrate to ἃ purpose. (L.) 
9p. devoted, as in Oth 321. (The sb. devotion was in 
ly use; it is spelt dewocisen in the Ancren Riwle, Pe 368, and 
Was derived from Latin through the O. F, devotion.]= Lat: devotus, 
devoted; pp. of devouere, to devote.Lat. de, fully; and wouere, to 
vow. See Vow. Der. devot-ed, devot-ed-ly, devot-ed-ness ; devol-ee (a, 
coined word, see Spectator, no. 354); devot-ion; devot-ion-al, devot- 
ion-al-ly ; and see devout. 
DEVOUR, to consume, eat up. (F.<L.) M.E. devouren (with 
=O. F. devorer, 
ly; and worare, 


matte 


w for v); P. Plowman, C. iti, 140; Gower, C.A. i. 
to devour,=Lat. deworare, to devour. Lat. de, fi 
foconsume. Sce Voracious. Der. devour-er. 


bind, 
D a mark (:) of separation. (L,=Gk.) _ In Ki 
Dict, ed. 1715, — Lat. ha hetar διαίρεσιν, a di ooh 


vide, Gk. &-, for διά, apart ; 


‘Diagnosis, « ‘2 scientific determination of a disease. “eo 
adj. dig 


istinguishing hence 
the adj διαγρωστικόε, able to “distinguish. Gk. διά, between; and 


DAGON ATs running across from comer to comer. (F.,=L.,= 
Gk) In Bloart’s Gloss, ed. 1674; and in Cotgrave.=F. diagonal, 
‘diagonall ;᾿ Cot.—Lat. diagonalis, formed with suffix -alis from a 
stem diagon-.—Gk, διαγώνκιου, diagonal. Gk, διά, through, acrose, 
between; and γωνία, ἃ comer, angle. See Der. diagonal-ly. 
DIAGRAM, α sketch, figure, plan. (L,=Gic) * Diagram, a 
title of a book, a sentence or decree; also, a figure in geometry; and 
in music, it is called a proportion of measures, distinguished by cer- 
tain notes;’ Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674.=Lat. diogranma, a scale, 


DIAL. 


gamut. = Gk. διάγραμμα, 2 figu wut, list ; lit. that which is’ 
marked out by lines. «Gk. sere piss, amet out by es, draw out, 
deere, τα enroll.=Gk. διά, across, through; and γράφειν, to write. 
DIAL, a clock-face, plate for shewing the time of day. (L.) In 
‘Shak. Oth. iii. 4. 175. at Ε. dyal, dic ydgate, Minor Poems, p. 
245; Prompt, Parv. P. 120.—Low Lat. dialis, relating to a day; & 
Low Lat. diale, as much land as could be ploughed i inaday. [The 
word journal has from an adjectival to a substantival sense in 
a similar manner. |= Lat. dies, a day.—4/ DIW, to shine. Der. dial- 
ist, diall-ine. See Diary. 
@L,=Gk.) In ce 


pper, eyo neg, (F. 
dialecte, 


i aerate 
Ben to rs Btyre mata me bs 
e, Ancren Riwle, p. 230.=0. F. dialoge (?), later dialogue 
(Cotgrave).=Lat. dialogus, 2 dialogue (Cicero).—Gk. διάλογον, 
Srae n σαὶ κα. διαλέγομαι, 1 discourse, See Dialect 
nish, istic, iste 
‘DIAMETER, the line’ measuring the breadth across or thick. 
ness through. (F,—L.,=—Gk) “0 stedfast diametre of duracion 
Balade of Oure Ladie, st. 13; in Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561, fol. 
sensing ack. =0. Ἑ. diametre, ‘a aa * Cot.=Lat. diametros, 
= iuerpoe, a diagonal, a diameter.—Gk. διαμετρεῖν, to measure 
through. =Gk. διά, through’; and μετρεῖν, to ‘measure, See Metre. 
Der, diametr-ic-al, diametr-ic-al-ly. 

DIAMOND, a hard precious stone. (F.,—L.,—Gk.) [Adoublet 
of adamant, and used in the sense of adamant as late as in Milton, 
P. L, vi. 364; see Trench, Select Glossary.] ‘Have herte as hard 

as diamaunt τ Rom. of the Rose, 4385; B53 spelt diamant, P, Plowman, 
B. ii. 13... Εἰ diamant, ‘a diamond, », the load-stone, instead of 
aymant 3" Cot. Cf. Ital. and Span. diamante, G. and Du. diamant, 2 
diamond. β. It is well known to be ἃ mere corruption of adamant ; 
hence Ital. and Span. diamantino, adamantine. See Adamant. 

DIAPASON, a whole octave, harmony. (L,=Gk.) In Shak. 
Lucrece, 1132; also i ilton, Ode at a Solemn Music, 1. 23; Dry- 
den, Song for’St. Cecilia's Day, 1. 15.=Lat. diapason, an octave, ἃ 
concord of a note with its octave.=Gk. διαπασῶν, the concord of the 
first and last notes of an octave; a contracted form of the phrase διὰ 
πασῶν χορδῶν συμφωνία, a concord ‘extending through all the notes; 
where διὰ means through, and πασῶν is the gen. pl. fem. of the ad 
was, all (stem παντ-). ine Se. See Pestomime. το ΚΡ 
ime, Bc. See Pantoriine. 


pas jasper(Petrarch), _y. Corrupted from Lat. iaspidem, 
. 2 arch). y. Corrupte: is 
ace. of ias ρα τῇ Lin's sizias'way. aa Dies observes, τὸς πὴ 

the prov. Ital, diagre, tole fom Lat. apes) = Gi ἰάσειδα, ace. of 


ἔσται 2 Jasper. 

ΑΣΑ ποῦδ, transparent. (Gk.) * Diaghonou, clear as 
out transparent ; ” Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674. Sir T. Browne has 
the sb. diaphanity ; Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. ii. c. 1. § 18.—Gk. διαφανήε, seen 
through, transparent.—Gk. διαφαίνειν, to shew through.<Gk. διά, 

and φαίνειν, to shew, appear. See Phantom. ‘Der. 


per ; a stone ‘much ascl for craamental sewelleny - 


ΠΕ Compounded of dive (q. ν. 


DIDAPPER. 165 


Feo, tut stuff a fowl Der. diaphragmai-ic, from Sappoypars, stem of 


“OY RR EH, looseness of the bowels. raed In Ker 

sey’s Dict. ed. Aa =Lat. diarrhea. = Gk. lit. a flor 

through, = Gk. ιν, to flow through, —Gk. ra through ; 

ῥέειν, to flow. ary EN, to flow, whence also E. stream ; Curtius, i. 
See Stream. 


‘record, (Lat.) 

lowell, Instructions for Forei 

im, ἃ daily allowance for so! 
DIW, to shine. Der. duc 


s Dict. 
he heart, 


Ἑ 


‘ and natonich Musick 
and enkarmonic, and 


, an invective discourse. (Gk.) 
tory, or place where Sisptatins. or exercises are held;” Blount's 
Gloss ed.1715.—Lat. dia- 
‘an extension of the 


, a tool used for καιρίας (Scand.) 
" i not put The dibble in earth to set one slip of Wint. Tale, 
iv. 4. 100. The suffix er or Ve denotes the = Prov. Eng. ‘did, 
to dip tused in the same senses as dip, ani identical with it ; of 
dial. dobb, to dive, dip oneself, and Dan. dyb, deep, dybe, to 
ayes in which b takes the place of 2, as in our [Cleveland] word ;* 


leveland Glossary. Cf." Dib, αὶ i.e. dip} 
B. Hence Prov. Eng. dib= Ee dip; cl τ dle 


te 
dip, intingere? Levins, 113. 16; the change from p to b be 
(pethape) to Danish influence,’ See Dip.” Der. The verb di 


is the frequentative of did, to dip. 
Bick, the CE, the plural of of die; see Die (2). 

(COTYLEDON, a plant with two seed-lobes. (Gk.)_ Amod. 
pucors term; in common use. Coined from Gk. &-, double (from 
δία, twice); and Gk. κοτυληδών, a copshaped hollow or cavity.= Gk. 
κοτύλη, anything hollow, ἃ cup. joter origin obscure. Der. 


DICTATE, to command, tell what to write. (L.) *Sylla_could 
not skill of letters, and therefore knew not how to dictate;’ Bacon, 
Adv. of Learning, ed. W. A. Wright, i. 7. 29; Ρ. 66. Shak. has 
dictator ; Cor. |. 93-— Lat. dictatus, pp. of dicare, to dictate; cf. 
«Sylla non potuit literas, nesciuit dictare, quoted in Bacon, Essay xv. 
B. Dicrare is the frequentative of dicere, to say; see Diction. Der. 
dictat-ion, dictat-or, dictat-or-ship, dictat-or-i-al, dictat-or-i-al-ly. 


DICTION, manner of discourse. (F.,=L.) In Shak. “Ham. v. 
2. 123.-- Ἐς diction, ‘a diction, speech, or sa) * Cot.— Lat. acc. 
dictionem, from nom. dictio, a saying, 5} Seek Εἰ Lat. dictus, pp. of 


sare to hes also, to appoint ; from the same root as dicare, to tell, 
ik. δείκνυμι, I shew, point out. + Sk dig, to shew, pro- 
ce . garteikan, to tell, announce. + G. ztihen, to accuse; 
zeigen, to point out. 4/ DIK, to shew, point out; see 
See Curtius, i. 165 ; Fick,i. 103. Der. diction-ary ; 4120 dita (nent 
sing. af Lat. pp. dictws), pl. dicta; and see ditto. Hence also bene 
diction, ison, le-diction, malison, contra-diction, &c. From the 
same root are indicate, indict, index, avenge, judge, preach, δα. 
‘DID, pt. t. of do; see Do. ee 
DIDACTIC, instructive. (Gk.) In Bp. Taylor, vol. iii. ser. 105 
also in his Dissuasive from Popery, pt. i. 5. 9 (R.) Gk. διδακτικόο, 
instructive ; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 2, -ὶ ii διδάσκειν, to teach; where διδά- 
perspt | σκειν -α δι δακισκειν. + Lat. ἄσοτενε, to teach; cf. disccere, to learn. = 
=| τὰ to shew, teach; an older form of DIK (see Diction. 
Toot is an extension of 4 DA, to know, whence Gk. δα-ῆναι, to. 
learn, δέ-δα-εν, he taught: cf. Zend dd, to pew See Curtins, i. 


284; Fick, i. το; idactic-al, didactic-al: 
Dinabrig « de a diving bird, a dabchick. Ὁ *Doppar, or dy 
doppar, watyr-byrde, mergulus ;” Prompt. Parv. p. 127. For dive- 


“Like a divedapper Peering cue awave;’ auk. Yenus, 

and dapper, i.e, a diver, dij 
plunger, so that the sense of dive occurs twice in the ‘word, acconting 
to a common principle of reduplication in lanj [Cf Derwent. 
water = white-water-water.} β, The verb ὟΣ or ‘dop, to dive, isa 


166 DIE. 


“variant ofp; rages of it re lealy seen in ἀρ εἰμεν, the Line. ? 


word for the dab-chick (Halliwell) ; in doppers, ypers or Ana~ 
Daptists, used by Ren Jonson in his masque entitled Nee from the 
New World ; and in the form doppar cited from the Prompt. Parv. 
above. And, in fact, the Α. 5. form dufe-doppa actually occurs, to 
translate the Lat. pelicanus (Bosworth) Γ΄ Swed. doppa, to dij 
lunge, immerge; Dan. débe, to baptise ; Du. “doopen, to bay ise, 
δ᾽ taufen, to baptise. Hence also dap-chick, i.e. the diving 
ted to dab-chick for ease of pronunciation. See Dip, 

"Sus (1), to lose life, (Scand.) Μ.ῈΕ. dien, dyer, aie, 
ἄγη, deyen, Spelt deyen in Layamon, 31796. [The A.S. word is 
seorfan oF sweltan ; hence it is usual to regard die as Scandinavian.] 
wlcel. deyja, to die. + Swed. dé. Dan. dée. +O. Sax. déiay. + 
Goth. diwan. 4 0.H.G. téwan, M.H.G. touwen, to die; whence ὦ. 
fodt, dead. Cf. also O. Fries. deia, deja, to kill; Goth. af-daujan, to 
harass, Matt. ix. 36. See Death, Dead. 

DIB (2), ἃ small cube used for gaming. (F,—L.) ‘The sing. die 
is in Shak. Wint. Tale, iv. 3. 27; he also uses the pl. dice (id. i. 2. 133). 
Earlier, the sing, is seldom found; but the M. E. pl. dys is common; 
see Chaucer, C. T. 1240, 11002, 12557. Some MS. spell the word 


τὰ, cor 


dees, which is, etymologically, more correct.=O.F. det, a die (Bur- 
guy), later dé, pl. dez (Cotgrave); cf. Prov. dat, a die (Brachet 
also Ital. dada, pl. dadi, a die, cube, pedestal ; Span. dado, pl. dados ; 


Low Lat ἀμάν ας dhe B. The Prov. form dat is the oldest. as ¢ be- 
comes occasionally weakened tod; e.g. the Low Lat. dadea=Low 
Yat data, tribute.” Hence the Low Lat. dads stands for datus.= 
Tat. date, lit thing thrown or given forth; the masc. sb μεῖνε, ἃ 
die, underst Ὑ. Datus is the pp. ‘of dare, to give, let go, 
give forth, thrust, throw. See Date (1). Der. die, a stamp, pl. 
dies ; also dice, verb, M.E. dycen, Prompt, Parv. p. 121. 
DIET (1), a ibed allowance of food. (δ Lo= Gk.) ‘Of 
his diete mesurable was he;’ Chaucer, C.T.437. Cf. * And 3if thow 
i.e. diet Shelia tis wa P, Plowman, B. vi. 270. 
or daily fare ; also, a Diet, Parliament ;* Co! 
low Tat, diate, diata, 3 ration of food. Gk. re, mode of li 


.. 407. 


Beers απὸ fa Cotgeaves-O, . diete, ‘diet ; also, a Diet, Parlia- 
tient ;* Cot.—Low Lat. diata, « public assembly; also, a ration of 
food, diet." β. The pecaliar spelling dieta and the suffix Ya leave 


culiar use of the Gk. 


no doubt that this word is nothing but a 
is word is identical in 


δίαιτα, mode of life, diet. In other words, 


ἘΞ We even find ἀΐαία used to’ mean ‘a aye joumey ;” 

can; 

D to be distinc, to disgree, (1.} *Dyuerse and αἴας. 
* Cha {of Boston, pe p- 168, 


Serre, a jab Be "ies Ls gg data 

, to carry apart, to to de a (for dis), 

3 and frre to bear, cognate with E. bear, See Bear (1). 

Observe is derived directly from Latin, not 

ier mat to defer’ (see Cotgrave), 
of * to differ.” The O.F. for ‘to differ’ 


verb formed from the adj. different, 
ifferent, from Lat. pres. . stem diffe erent) dif 
3 also difference (O.F. difference, τοι 


(CULTY, an obstacle, impediment, hard enterprise. (F., 
[The adj. dificult is in Shak, Oth. iii. 3. 82, but it is some- 


“ἰῷ 
‘What rare ἴ early authors, and was ierely developed from the sb. 


difficulty, which was αὶ common word and in earlier use. The M. E. 
word for ‘difficult’ was dificile, occurring in Sir T. Elyot, The 
Governour, b.i.c. 23.]_M.E. difficultes; Chaucer, C. T. 6854.=0. F. 
diffculte ; Cot. =Lat. difficultatem, acc. of difficultas, difficulty, an ab- 
breviated form of diffcilitas.— Lat. ἀεί, μα hard. Lat. dif-=dis-, 

spar i and facilis, easy. See Facile, Faculty. Der. dificult, 


Speen distrustful, bashful. (Lat.) In Milton, P.L. viii. 
63, is 293. Shak. has difidence, K. John, i. 65.=—Lat. difidentem, 
of diene, pres. pt. of difidere, to distrust of. Lat, difidenia, 

Lat ifm dir, apart. with negative force; and fidere, to 

Der. difident-ly, diffdence ; 


see dij in Tren Select Gl 
Saat to shed abroad, a ‘around, spread, scatter, (L.) form whence Goth, digan, dees, to knead, mould 


DIKE. 


version (A ‘vii. 100) has dikeden. Thus diggen is equivalent to pial 
to dig.—A.S. dician, to make a dike or dyke oe i325; Two 
Sexon Chron, ed. Earle, p. 155.—A.S. dic, a dyke, or dike, a ditch. 
+ Swed. dita, to dig a ditch, from dike, a ditch. 4 Dan. dige, todig, 
from di, δ cite, 4 As the A.S. dician is a verb, 
formed from a sb., it was at first a weak verb; the strong pt. t. dug 
is of late,invention. the true pt. t. being digged, which occurs 18 times 
in the A. V. of the Bible, whereas dug does not occur in it at all. So 
too, Wycliff has diggide, Gen. xxi. 30. Observe also, that the change 
from dikien to diggen may have been due to Danish influence. See 


Did, τ , disposed, adomed. (L.) Nearly obsolete. 
“The clouds in thousand liveries dight ;’ Milton, L'AUL 62. Dight 
is here short for dighted, so that the infinitive also takes the form 
a “And have a care you dight things handsomely ;᾽ Beaum. and 

Fletcher, Coxcomb, Activ. sc. 3. M. E. dikten, disten, verb ; the pp. 
dight is in Chaucer, C.T. 14447. A. fan, to set in order, dispose, 
arrange, prescribe, appoint ; Luke, 19. = Lat. dictare, to dictate, 
prescribe. See Dictate. , the G. dickten, M.H.G. 
tihten, dihten, O, H. G. dictbn, is ‘unorigin: |, and borrowed from the 
same Lat. verb. 

DIGIT, a finger, a figure in arithmetic. (L.) ‘Computable by 
agi ν᾽ SirT, Browne, Vulg. Errors, b, iv. ¢. 12. § 23.=Lat, digitus, 

ger, ἃ toe; the sense of ‘figure’ arose from counting on the 
βαρεῖς + Ck. δάκτυλου, a finger. + A.S, td, a toe. + Ο. zehe, a toe. 
B. * Digitus has g for c like viginti, and comes from an older decetos. 
A shorter form occurs as the base of the Teutonic words. The root 
Thold to be Sex (Sex) in δέκομαι, and its has the same rela- 
tion to the root as that of G. finger to fangen, to catch ;’ Curtius, i. 
164. -y. That is, Curtins denves it from # DAK, fo tal to take; not 


froma/ DAK, to shew, which gives diction and didactic. Der. 
digival, dgivate, digivated, digisavion. See ‘Poe. 

GNLFY, io make worthy, exalt. Tn Shak. Two Gent. ii. 4. 
158.=0.F. dignifer, to dignily; omitted in Cotgrave, bat given 
Sherwood’s index to that work.=.Low Lat. dignificare, to think 
worthy, lit. to make worthy. 


dignus, qrorthy 
eee 


= Lat, digni-, for digno-, crude form of 
sand yfcare, a suffix due to facere, to make. See 
Fact, “Der. ignited, 
worth, rank. (Fj=L.) Ια early use. M.E. di 
Ὁ. Το 143865 spelt dignete in Hal Meideatad, 
F. dignite, digniteit.=Lat. dignitatem, 
ign, worthy; related to decus, 
dag, to wo stow 
Doublet, 


to to worthip, destow; cf.Skt. 
decorum, q.v. Der. dignit-ary, 
DIGHAPHL, double sign for a simple sound. (Gk.) Modern, 
Made from Gk. &-, double, and γράφειν, to write, 


Lat. 
esteem, and dees’, isting =v ba 


DIGRESS, to step aside, go from the subject. (L.) Ια Shak. 
iii. 3, 127, [The sb. digression is much older, and occurs in 
Chaucer, T ee 


3.) Lat. digressus, pp. of digredi, to go apart, 
a di-=dir, apart ; and gradi, to step —Lat. 


step aside, 
gradus, a step. See Grade. Der. digresi-ion, digresriomal digress: 
foe, digressively. 

DIE, a trench, a ditch with its embankment, a bank. @) 
M. E. dif, ἀνε, often softened to dick, whence the mod. E. ditch. 

a dyke falle’ ται ina ἀπο (where's MSS: have αἰδῶ: B, Plow. 


man, Β. xi. 417.=A.S. dic, a dike; *hi dulfon ane mycle dic’ =they 
dug κα great’ ‘dice; ‘A.S. Chron, an. 1016. 4 Du. dijk. 4 Icel. diki. 
+ Dan. dij Swed. dike. + M.H.G. tich,a magsh, canal ; G. ‘eich, 
a pond, tank ; the mod. G.daich, a dike, being merely borrowed from 
Dutch. + Gk. τεῖχοα, a wall, rampart; roixor, wall of a house 
(standing for fixers Goixos). f- Skt. viakiva mound, rampart (Curtins,’ 
23). these are from ψί DHIGH, to touch, to 
plastic material, 


DILACERATE. 


“at fingers, Gk. θιγγάνειν, to touch, Skt. dik, to besmear. Hence? 
the orig. sense of dite, like that tof dough, is‘ that which is formed,’ 

i.e. artificial. Ἂν, q. Vv. 
DILACERA sf Browne, 


down stone buildings, to ruin. (L.) 
by Cotgrave, who translates F. dilapider 
*to tide ruin, o mull down stone buildings.’=Lat. dila 
opis y, lit. to scatter like stones or pelt 

olumella, = 332.— Lat. di- = dis and lapid-, 

. See Lapidary. 


Gabi, dilat-t wi Hanon, dilat-or-i-ness ; ‘also dilatat-ion nO. F. 


aerion, which see in ve). GueGk) 1 
ἃ perplexity, situation. (L.j=Gk.) Ia 
Shak. Mer, Wives, iv. 5. 87; Take Wel, ἢ ili, 6, 80, Lat. dilemma, — 
Gk. δίλημμα, a double proposition, an argument in which one is 
canght Detwem (διαλαμβάνεται) two difficulties, = Gk. διαλαμβάνομαι, 
Iam caught between, pass. of διαλαμβάνειν, to take in both arms, 
διά, between ; and regret to uy to take. = Gk. af AB, to 
take; discussed in Carti ii. 1, |, to take. 
DILETTANTS, a lover ofthe he une ( (ital,=L.) Modem. 


The pl. dileitanti occurs in Burke, On a Regicide Peace (Todd). = 
Ital. dilettante, pl. dilettanti, a lover of the fine arts ; 
of dleuare, 1d delight, rejoice. = Lat. delectare, to 


ial pres. pt. 
See 
Der. dileitanteitm, 


tee to wash away, mix with water, weaken. wo 
ed with water, wet, imperfect ; 


ρέμμα, 

ν᾽ Blount's 

ῬΡ. of dilwere, to wash away, mix with 
‘wash, 


Lat. 

dis-, apart ; and Iuere, to cognate with Gk. 
λούειν, to wash. Der. Due ads, dilut-ion ; from the same source, 
dilw-ent, dilve-ium, dilwv-ial, dilwv-ian ; and see deluge. 
DIM, obscure, ‘dusky, dark. (E.) Μ. Ε. dim, dimme; 
Joke dymme;’ P. Plowman, B. x.179.<A.S, dim, dari 
194. + Icel. di dim. 4 Swed. ding, “Torey; dimma, ἃ fog, ἃ 
mist, haze. M.H.G. ἔμπα, tbe, dark, dim.” B. These words are 


choke. 
DIMENSION, measurement, extent. (F., @L) 


* Without any 
dimensions at αἱ: Sir T. More, Works, p. rittg.<0. F, di 
“ἃ dimension, or measuring ;" 

dimensio, ἃ measuring. = Lat. dimensus, pp. of dimetiri, to measure off 
apart of a thing, to measure out.=Lat, di-=dis-, apart; and metiri, 


imension, 
Cot. = Lat. acc. dimensionem, from nom. 


apart, is used intensively. Ἷ The E. minish is 

Ὁ. F.. menusier, menuisier, Low Lat. minutiare, ἃ by-form of minu- 

tare, to break into small fragments (Ducange), = Lat. minutus, small, 

of minuere, to lessen. See Minish, Minute. Der. diminish-able; 
Lat. pp. diminutus are diminut-ion (O.F. diminution, Lat. acc. 

Giminutionem), diminut-ive, diminut-ive-ly, diminut-ive-ness, 

DIMISSORY, giving leave to d “(L.) ‘Without the 

᾿ς dimissory letters presbyters mig! t not go to another dioces;’ 

Bp. Taylor, Episcopacy Asserted, s.39(R.)=Lat. dimisoriua, giving 

leave to go before another judge. = Lat, dimissus, pp. of dimittere, to 
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send forth, send away, dismiss.— Lat. di-, for dis, away ; and mittere, 
See Dismiss. 


to send, 
DIMITY, a kind of stout white cotton cloth. (F.?=L.,—Gk.) 
«Dimity, a fine sort of fustian ;’ Kersey's Dict. ed. 1715. (Cf. Du. 


diemet, dimity.J=Gk. δίμετου, dimity.=Gk. δήμιτον, made with = 


‘La- | double thread.=Gk, &i-, double; and μίτον, a thread of the woof. 


Mr, Wedgwood quotes from Muratori a passage containing the 
uM τὴν ‘limite, et trimita,’ explained to mean silks woven with 
‘one, two, or three threads respectively. The word thus passed from 
Gk. into Latin, and thence "probably into French, though not re- 
corded by Cotgrave ; and so into Eng] lish. See Dimity in We rood, 

DIMPLE, a small hol E.) In Shak. Wint. Ta. ii. 3. ror, 
The orig. sense is ‘a little dip’ or depression ; and it is a nasalised 
form of dipp-le, i.e. of the dimin, ofdip: ‘make by help of the suffix -le, 
CE. Norse dipel, depil, a pool; the dimin, form of Swed. dial. depp, a 

pool of water, which is a derivative of Swed. dial. digs to di 
See depp, dippo, in Rietz; and see Dapple, and Dip. The ὦ, 


dumpfe, α pool, is similar formation from the same rou Ber. 
dimply. dimpled. Doublet dings, 4. τ. 
, a loud noise, clamour; to sound. (E.) The sb. is M.E. 


ἀν dene, dune ; spelt dine, Havelok, 1860 ; dune, Layamon, 1009. = 
AS. dyn, dyne, noise; Grein, i. 213; dynnan, to make a loud sound; 
id. 4 Icel. dynr, a din; dynja, to pour, rattle down, like hail or rain. 
Swed. ἀδα, a din ; dina, to ring. 4 Dan. dén, a rumble, booming 
dine, to ramble, boom. + Skt. 
sound, din; dh L roar, bi 
DINB, to take dinner, eat. (F.) 
man, B. v. 75; Rob. of Glouc. iq 558. [The sb. is diner (with one 
4). P. Plowman, B. xiii. 28; Rob. of ‘aide Ῥ. §61.] = O.F. disner, 
F. diner, to dine; cf. Low Lat. dissare, to dine ; of unknown 
origin. β. Cf. Ital. desinare, disinare, to dine ; supposed by Diez to 
stand for Lat. deconare ; from de-, fully, and cnare, to take supper, 
from cana, supper, or dinner. Der. dinner. (M.E. diner, from Ὁ. Ε΄ 
disner, where the infin. is used as a sb.) 
DING, to throw violently, beat, urge, Se ing (Ε) “Το ding (i.e. 
|e ‘book a coit's distance from in Mitton, Areopagitic, ed. 
32. ME, dingen, pt. τ. r pp. dungen. *God- 
rich wert up, and on fine dine Havelok, 11477 dungen, id. 227. 
Though not found in A.S., the word is probably E. rather than 


‘MLE. dinen, ἄγαν P. Plow- 


Scand. ; for it is a strong verb, whereas the related Scand. verbs are 

but weak. + Icel, dengja, to hammer. -+ Dan. denge, to bang, + Swed. 
@ Probably an 

Γ The 

bably an invention of Somner's, 

In Milton, Cotaus, 

“Within a 


danga, to bang, thump, beat. Der. ding-don 
imitative word, lke din. Or, perhaps rated to Dint. 


50] A.S. dencgan 
Sire «small del, 


little "valley. (Ε) 
‘A variant οἵ dimble, 


used in the same sense. 


‘hat in oh ‘and gloomy dimbles dwell ; 
Dimble is the same word as dim; 
soll dip! of or ‘de- 


‘And sai 
Poly. οἰ δία, 5.3. 
primitive | sense of that word, as meaning ‘a 
pression’ in the ground. See Dimple, and Dip. 
‘DINGY, soilel, ὁ dusky, dimmed. (E.) Very rare in books. « Dingy, 
foul, dirty ; Somersetshire ;? Halliwell. This sense of ‘dirty’ is the 
one. The word really means ‘dung-y’ or ‘soiled with dun 

‘The i is due to an A.S. y, which is the modification of u, by fe 
usual rule; cf. fill, from Fats whilst & has taken the sound of j. 
B. This change from x toi appears as early as the tenth century; 
a find ‘fimus, dinig’ = dung ; and ‘stercoratio, dinginng’ = =a dung: 

; Elfric’s Vocab,, pr. in Wright's Vocab. i. 1. col. 1. See Dung. 
ci Seed Swed. A domgig, dung ‘dungy, from dynga, dung. 

8. 


DINT, 2 stow, fore, (E.) ΜΕ. dint, dunt, dent; spelt dint, 
Will. of Paleme, 1234, 2784; dent, id. 2757; dunt, Layamon, 8420. 
A'S. dynt, a blow; Grein, i, 213. + Icel. dyntr, a dint ; dynta, to 
dint. Swed. dial. dune, a stroke; dunta, to strike, to shake. Per 
haps related to Ding. 4 Can it be connected with Gk. ϑείνειν, 
to strike, Lat. -fendere in ofendere, defendere? 

DIOCESE, a bishop's province. (F—L.=Gk.) M.E, diocise, 
Chancer, C. T” 666.=0.F disers, ‘a dlocess;? Cot. Tat. diacesis. 


=Gk. a, housekeeping, administration, a province, a diocese, 
= Gk, διοικι 


1 keep house, conduct, govern. — Gk. Bm Bd, through, 
throughout ; and οἰκέω, I inhabit.—Gk. οἴκοα, a house, an abode; 
cognate with Lat. nicus, a village (whence E. wick, a town), and Skt! 
vera, a house. 4 WIK, to enter; cf. Skt. vig, to enter. Der. 


dioces-an. 

DIOPTRICS, the science of the refraction of light. (Gk.) 
* Dioptricks, a part of optics, which treats of the different refractions 
of the light, passing thro’ transparent mediums ;? Kersey’s Dict. ed. 
1715.—Gk. τὰ διοατρικά, the science of dioptrics, = Gk. δισπτρικόε, 
belonging to the use of the δίοπτρα, an optical instrument for taking 


DIORAMA. 


Der. dioptri 
DIORAMA, 2 ΝΞ through α΄ small opening, (Gk.) 
‘Moder. A term applied to various optical exhibitions, and to the 
building in which they are shewn. Coined from Gk. &- = διά, through ; 
and ὅραμα, a sight, thing seen. = Gk, ὁράω, I see. 4/ WAR, to per- 
ceive; see Wary. Der. dioram-ic. 
DIP, to plunge, immerge, dive for a short time. (E.) Μ.Ε. 
dingo: } Brick. of Conscience, Boye, = AS. dipten ἢ Exod. ni, δα: 
dyppan, Levit. iv. 1 yppe, to dip, plunge, immerge. The 
form dip is a κε ἐπα of hee Teak eat DUP, ubence dau ας 
seen in Goth. daupjan, to dip, immerse, baptise, Du. doopen, to bap- 
tise, Swed. dépa, to baptise, G. taufen, O. H. G. toufen, to baptise. 
Sec Doop αι Dive, Der. dip, sb. ; dipper. 
a throat: ,, accompanied with the forma- 
a ofa false membrane. (Gk.) Modem. Coined from Gk. διφθέρα, 
leather; from the leathery nature of the membrane formed. —Gk. 
δίφειν, to make supple, hence to leather. Allied to Lat. 
ieee to knead, make su 


tan leather, Der. diphther-it-ic. 


φθογγόε, voice, sound. = Gk. φθέγγομαι, I utter a sound, 

ΕΣ SPAG, SPANG, to resound ; Fick, i. 831. 
ae ἃ document conferring authority. αὖ Gk) *Di- 
ploma, a charter of a prince, letters patent, a writ or bull;' Blount's 
Gloss. τὰ  λ674. ταὶ diploma (gen. dis is), a document confer- 
ring α pri . = Gk, δίπλωμα, lit. anything folded double; a license, 
diploma, ὑπ seems to have riginally folded double. — Gk. 
διπλόοε, twofold, double. = Gk. &-= louble; and πλόοι, the 
sense of E. -fold, respecting which see Double. Der. diplomatic 
(from the stem diplomat-), diplomat-ic-al, diplomat-ic-al-ly, diplomat-ist, 


“BOPSOMANTA, an i insane thirst for stimulants. (Gk.) Modem. 
From Gk, ἄνψος, crude form of Bij, thit and Gk. μανία, mania. 
‘an order of insects with two wings. (Gk.) 
Kerey’s Dict. ed. 1715, we find * Dipteron, i in architecture, a διά 
as a double wing or isle’ (sic). ‘Coined from Gk. δι- κ δία, 
doubles and πτερόν, a wing (short for πετ-ερον), from Gk. 4f HET, 
to fly.—4/ PAT, to fly; see Feather. 

D ‘CH,’ a doublefolding tablet. Can Gk) 
folded tables, α pair of waiting tables;" Kersey, ed. 1715. = 
sha, pl.=Gk, δίατυχα, pl. a pair of tablets.—Gk, δίπτυχου, 

(ied, doubled. = Gk. δὲν for Bi, double; and , folded, frou 
πτύσσειν, to fold, discussed in Curtius, ii, 105, 

IRE, fearful, terrible. (L.) Shak, has dire, Rich, Il, i. 3. 1273 
direful, Temp. i. 2. 26; direness, Macb. v. 5. 14.—Lat. dirs, dreadfal, 
horrible. + Gk. δεινόν, frightfil; of δειλόοι frightened, coward) 
connected with δέοι, fear, δείδειν, to fear, δίεσθαι, to hasten. Cf. Skt. 
Gi, to fly; Benfey, p. 345.—4/DI, to fiy, hasten, See Curtius, i. 
291; Fick, i, 109. Der. direful, dire-fully, dire-ness (all hybrid 


}. 

ICT, straight onward, outspoken, straight. ΜΕ. 
directe, Chaucer, Oe the Astroabe, τὰν ed. Skeat, i ΠΗ One also 
has the verb directen; see Troil. Ὁ. v. last stanza but one.]=Lat. 

rectus, straight, pp. of dirigere, to straighten, direct. Lat. di-, for 
dis-, apart ; and regere, to rule, control. Rector, cht. 
Der. directly, directness ; also direct, vb. direction, direct-ive, direct 
or, directory directory, direct-or-i-al.  Doublet, dress, 4. ν.; and 
see dirg 

‘DIRGH, a funeral song or hymn, lament, (L.) Μ. Ε. dirige; 


4 Dipiychs, 
Low kat 


DISASTER. 


= Gk. διά, διά, through 5 and 4/ ΟΠ, to see. = 4/ AK, to see. forms from an older avis, which is from Lat, duo, two. Hence the 


gence is “in toy , away, 3. The Gk. form of the 


is di-; e Lat. dis- became des- in O. F,, mod. 
this af pears in "several words, as in de/eat, dey, δα. where the prefs 
must be carefully dis ished from that due to Lat. de. 4. Again, 


in some cases, di is « Inte substitution for an older der, which is the 
O.F. des-; thus Chaucer has desarmen from the Ὁ. in 
the sense of disarm. 
to make unable, disqualify. (L-jaud FL), τὰ 
Spenser ἘΓΘΎ . 51] and see Dien . Made 
Prefixing Lat. dis- to able. See Dis and Able. Der disabil-isty. 
DISABUEE, to free from abuse, undeceive, (L.; and F.=L.) In 


Clarendon, Civil War, vol. i. pref. p. 21 (K.) From Lat. prefix dis 
and abuse, See Dis- and Abuse. 

DISADVANTAGE, want ofadvantage. injury. (Lijond F.,=<L) 
In Shak. Cor. i. 6. 6.49 From Lat. dis- and 
and Advan 


See’ Dis- 


| advonage 


to deprive of the privil age cioat lands; 
(L) “There was land disafforested: 
| ce Letters, bein let. τό ®) From Lat, ἄρ, away; and Low 
it. afforestare, to make into a forest, from for ad) and foresta, % 
forest See Dis- and Forest. & (orad) 
DISAGREE, to be at variance. (L.; foe pee In a Tyndal 
Works, p. 133, col, a. From Lat 
Agree. Der 


Te allow, 4 
alowen, to refuse to assent to, to dispraise, * refuse, 
ΓΞ he disaloweth ;" Gower, C. A. i. 83. ᾿ 


Ἀπ 

DI to annul enn (L.;andF.=L.) In Shak. 
Com, Err. i. 1. 1 From Lat. dis-, apart, here used intensively; 
and annul. See - and Annul. Der. disannul-ment. 


a δα Di cease to appear, to vanish. (L.; and F.,=L.) 
ΕΟ On te death of a sry Young Gentle 23. From 


Lat. dis, apart, away; and appear. See Appear. Der. 
disappearance. 

Ὁ ΤΙ, το frustrate what is appointed. (αὶ. Shale. 
has disappointed in the sense of “anfurnished,” oF 


5. 77. Ralegh has ‘such disappointment of €3 μος 7 fy of 
World, b. iv. Ὁ, δ. 5. 11.—0, Pi καροίκετ, "to" disa tor frase 
trate ;* Cot. τὸ. F des Lat. dis, apart, away; and Ὁ, F. apointer, 
to appoint. ppoint. Der. disappoint-ment, 
piRaPPEOVe: not to approve, to reject. (L.; and FL.) 
“And disapproves that care;’ Milton, Sonn, to Cyriack Skinner. 
From Lat. dis, away; and approve. See Dis- and Approve. 
Der. disapproval; from the same Lat. a disapprob-at-ion. 
DISARM, to deprive of arms. (F.,=L.) Μ. Ε. desarmen, 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i, met. 4; 1. 241.=0. F. desarmer, “to 
disarme, or deprive of weapons ;’ Cot.<O. F. des-, from Lat. dis, 
apart, away; and armer, to arm. See Dis- and Arms. Der. 
disarmva-ment, probably an error for disarm-ment ; see ‘ desarmement, 


a disarming ;* Cot. 
GE, to disorder. (L.; and F.,=L.) Not in early 
use; the older word is disarray, ‘The whole of the arrangement, or 


rather disarrangement of their military τ᾽ Burke, On the © Amy Esti 


‘placebo and dirige;’ P. Plowman, C. iv. 467; and see Ancren mates (R) From Lat. die, apart, away; and arrange. Doubtless 
Riwle, p.22; Prompt. Parv. p. 121. (See note to the line in Ρ. Pl, ed by O,F. desarvenger, ‘to unranke, disorder, 3’ Cot. 
which explains that an antiphon in the office for the dead began with See . Der. disarrange-ment, 
the words (from Psalm v. 8) ‘dirige, Dominus mens, in conspectu SIpAREAY «eet of order. (F.) In early use. M.E. dix 


tuo uitam meam ;’ whence the name.]=Lat. dirige, direct thou, im- 
perative mood of ¢ dirigere, to cues Direct. 


ἃ poniard, a * With a drawn dirk and bended 
feocked] pistol" State oie Si args of Argyle, an. 161 (R= 
ish dre, ἃ dirk, poniard, ‘probably the same word with D 


dolk, Swed. and Dan. dolk, G. dotch, # 

DIRT, any foul substance, mud, dung. (Scand.) μΜ. Ἐ, drit, by 

the shifting of the letter r so common in English.‘ Drit and donge’ 
ine dang 5, K. Alisaunder, ed. Webet, 47183. cf. Havelok, 


Teel. drt dirt, excrement of bitds; dria to void excrement; 
of. Swed, dial, drita, with same sense ; Rietz. + Da. drijten, with same 
sense; cf, O. Du. ἀνίει, dirt (Kilian). J In Α. 8. we find only the 
verb gedritan; it is rare, but occurs in Cockayne’s Leechdoms, i. 364. 
Der. dirt-y, dirt-ily, dirt-i-ness. 

DIS., prefix. (L.) 1. From Lat, dis, apart; dis and bis are both 


- 


aray, also disray. Thus, in Chaucer, C. T. (Pers. Ταῖς, Remed. 
Luxuriz), Group I, 927, we find the readings desray, disray, and 
disaray, 85 deing equivalent words; disray occurs yet earlier, in 
K, Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 4353. -Ὁ. Ἐ. desarroi, ater desarroy, " dis- 
order, confusion, disarray ;" Cot. There was also a form desrot, 
later desroy, ‘disorder, disarray τ᾽ Ἰὼ, B. The former is from Ὁ. F. 
des-, Lat. dis-, apart, δ: μὰ arr, compounded of ar- ‘rae a 

le ore 


BAS: 
All's Well, i. 1, 187. ass VF. desastre, ‘a disaster, ssrtane, car 
lamity ;’ Cot.—0O.F. des-, for Lat. dis-, with a sinister sense; and 
O.F. astre,* a star, a planet ; also, destiny, fate, fortune, hay ” Cot. 
=Lat. astrum, a star; cf. ‘ astrum sinistrem, infortunium ;? 
See Astral, Aster. Dor. disastr-ous, disastrourly. 


jcange, 


DISAVOW. 


DIBAVOW, to disclaim, deny. (F.,-L.) ΜῈ, desavowen; 
Plowman, Ὁ. iv. 322.=0. F. desavouer, ‘to disadvow, disallow 
Cot.—0. F. des, for Lat, dis, apart ; and O.F. avouer, spelt advouer 
in Cotgrave, though Sherwood’s index gives avouer also. See Dis- 
and Avow. Der. disavow-al. 

DISBAND, to disperse a band. (F.) In Cotgrave. =O. F. dee 
bander,* to loosen, unbind, unbend ; also ‘ogee ier) or disband ;” 
Cot. 0. F. des-, for Lat. die, apart ; ᾿ς bandér, to 
dow, to band together. a Py Der. disbandment. 

DISBELIEVE, to refuse belief to. (L.axd E.) In m8 
Dict. ed. 1715; earlier, in Cudworth, Tues Sytem pi 
From Lat. dis-, used negatively; and E. 

Believe. Der. disheliev-er, disbelief. 


DISBUEBDEN, DISBURTHEN, to free from a burden. (L. 
and E.) In Shak. Rich. II, ii. 1. ἀξ From Lat. dis-, apart; and 
Ἑ. burden or burthen, See Dis- 


inden. 

DISBURSE, to pay out of a purse. (F.) Ιπ Shak. Macb. i. 2. 
61.=0.F. desbourser of which Cal wve gives the pp. desboursé, “dis: 

laid out of a purse.’ =O. F. des, from Lat. dir, apart ; 

Ἑ. bourse, a See Dis- and Bursar. Der. btn τα 
DISC, DISK, « round plate, (LimGk.) Ια very carly use in| dlaco 
the form dish, q.v. ‘The disk of Bhorbas when he climbs on high 
Appears at first but as a bloodshot ς: ‘den, tr. of Ovid, Metam. 
xv. 284.—Lat. discus, a quoit, a Plate = ke δίσκον, a guoit.= Gk. 
δικεῖν, to cast, throw. Der. dise-ons. - 
DISCABD, to throw away useless teens rere: ray (L.; and Ἐς...» 
L,=—Gk.) In Spenser, F.Q. v. 5. 8. Sometimes spelt decard ; see 
Richardson. From Lat. dis-, apart, away; and card. See Dis- 


DISCERN, to distinguish, te, judge. (0.51) MLE 
discernen ; Chaucer, Troil. b. ii Ὁ. Ἐ- discerner; Cot.= Lat. 
discrnerst0 i nga. “Lat dir, apt jad ermere oar, 
cognate with Gk. κρίνειν, to separate. =. to separate; Fick, 
i 811. Dor. discern-er, discern-ible, discern-ibl-y, discern-ment;, see also 
discreet, discriminate, 

DISCHARGE, to free from a charge, unload, παρῆι, {.- 
In early use. M.E. deschargen; K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 3868.— 
Ὁ. F. descharger, ‘to discharge, disburden ;’ Cot.=O.F. dex, from Lat. 
div, apart, away ; and charger, to charge, load. ‘Dis- 

. Der. discharge, sb., discharg-er. 

DI a leamer, follower. (F—L-) In early use, In 
P. Plowman, B. xiii. 430. Discipline is in Ancren Riwle, p. 294. 
O.F. disciple; Cot.= Lat. discipulus, ἃ learner, = Lat. discere, to learn; 
an extended form from the root which gives docere, to teach. See 
Docile. Der. discipleship. From the same source is discipline, 
from O. F. discipline, Lat. disciplina; whence also disciplin-oble, dis» 


εἰν awe disciplin-ar-y. cai Qujad FL) Ὁ 

ISCLAIM, to renounce im to. Phat otgrave 
translates desadvouer by ‘to disadvow, disclaime, refuse.’ From Lat, 
dis» apart, away; and claim. See and Claim. Der. dix 


“STSCLOBE, to reveal, unclose, 
of no man be desclosed;" Gower, C.A. it. 262, . 
pp. of desclorre, to unclose ; Cotgrave gives * secret desclos, brestesey 
revealed.’ =O. F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart, away; and O. F. clorre, to 
shut in, from Lat. claudere, to shut. See Dis- and Close. Der. 
disclos-ure. 

DISCOLODR, to spoil the colour of. (F.,=L.) Chaucer has 
discoloured, C. T. 16132.—0. F. descolorer, later descoulourer, as in 
Cot.=—Lat. dis-, apart, away; and colorare, to colour.= Lat. color, 
stem of color, colour. See and Colour. 

DISCOMEIT, to defeat or put to the rout. (F.,—L.) 
bour's Bruce, xii. 453. (Chaucer has discomfture, C. T. 10 
Ὁ. F. desconfiz, pp. of desconjire, ‘to discomfit, vanquish, defeat 
(The » before f easily passed into m, for convenience of pronunciation; 
the same chan occurs in the word comfort and the final 20 ts] = 

des-, re, to preserve, ma make dy.= Lat, dis, 
apart ; aad confer to dah, Preserve. ‘See Dis- and Comfit. 
Der. discomfi-ure, from O. F. desconfturt Cot. 

DISCOMFORT, to deprive’ of comfort. (F,=<L.) ΜΕ. die 
comforten ; Rob. of Brune, tr. of Langtoft, p. 70.—O. F. desconforter; 
Cot. gives ‘se desconforter, to be discomforted.’ =O. F. det, = 
Lat. dis-, apart, away; and conforter, to comfort. See and 
Comfort. 


DISCOMMEND, to dispraise. (L.; and F.cL) | In Frith’ 
Works, ps 156, col. 2. From Lat, dis, apart; and commend, See 
Commend. 


DIscoMMoN, to deprive of the right of common, (L.j and 
F.,=L.) ‘Whiles thon discommonest thy neighbour's kyne ;" Bp. 

Hall, Ὁ. v. sat. 3. From Lat dis, apart, and common. See ‘See Dis- 
and Common. 


>? DISCOMPOBE, to deprive of composure 


and | did discompr ;” Butler, Hudi 


DISCREPANT. 169 


ond F,=L) 

Bacon has discomposed in the sense of ‘removed ἃ position’; 

Hist. of Hen. Vee ed. Lumby, p. a7 3 33.—Lat. dir, apart; and 
Compose. Der. discom; 


compose, See Dis- and 
DISCONCERT, to frustrate a plot, defeat, disturb. (F<) In 
Bailey's Dict. ed. 1731, vol. ἰδ. -- Ὁ, F. disconcerter, of which Cot, 
gives the pp. ‘disconcerté, disordered, confused, set awry.’ =O. F. 
ἀν ταν. din, apart; and concerier, to concert. See and 


DISCONNECT, to separate. (L.) Occurs in Burke, On the 
French Revolution τὰ .)= Lat. dis-, apart ; and Connect, 
DISCONSOLATE, without consolation. 


Lidgate, Storie of Thebes Pt. i,m Low Lat. disconsolats, comfortless, 
= Lat. dis-, apart; and consolatus, pp. of consolari, to console, See 
Dis- and Console. Der. disconsolate-ness. 

DISCO! '» ποῖ content, dissatisfied. (L.; and F.,—L.) 
«That though I died discontent I lived and died a mayées, Gascoigne, 
Complaint of Philomene, st. 69.=Lat. dis-, apart; and Cont 
4) ‘Der. discontent, sb.; discontent, verb; discontent-ed, ΕΑ αν το 

tent-ed-ness, discomtent-ment, 

oe ct vera ῳ ive + leave. (F..—L.) In Shak. 
Merch. of Ven. BF iscontinuer, ‘to discontinue, sur- 
cease ;’ Cot.= Lat. 4,15 iy apart, used negatively; and continware, to 
continue. See Dis- and Continue. a discontinu-ance, discon 
Ὁ. F.. discontinuation ; Cotgrave). 

), want of concord. (F.,. ΣΝ ME. discord. 


and | Spelt descord (not discord, as in Richardson] in Rob. of Glouc. ἊΣ 


196.—0. F. descord (Roquefort) ; later discord, Cot.; cf. O. Ε΄ 
corder, to quarrel, disagree ; foquefart. = Lat. discordia, ‘iscond 
discordare, to be at variance. = Lat. dis-, apart ; and cord-, stem of cor, 
the heart, cognate with E. Heart, 4. ν. Der. discord-ant (F. discor, 
dent, explained by Cotgrave to mean ‘discordant, ji gad spec pt. 
οἵ discorder) ; discordant-ly, discordance, discordanc-y. ie 5 
application of discord and concord to musical sounds is chau 
in some measure to confusion with chord, 
DISCOUNT, to make 2 deduction for rea 
ment, (F.,—L,) ° Formerly spelt discompe, * All which the conqueror 
ΕΝ G3. L 1105. * Discount, to 
count, or reckon off;” Gazophilacium Anglic. ed. 1689.—0. F. des 
compier, ‘to account back, or make a back reckoning ;* Cot.=O. F. 
des- = Lat. dis, apart, away ; and compier, to count. Lat. computare, 
to compute, count.” See Dis- and Count. Der. discount, sb.; 


money pay- 
wink 


τὰ ταν, 112, *Whom they .. . discountenaunce ;" 
Spenser, Teares of the Muses, 1. 342.=O. F. descontenancer, to abash ; 
see Cotgrave. =O. F. des-= Lai. dis-, apart; and contenance, the 
countenance. See Dis- and Countenance. 

DISCOURAGE, to dishearten, &; ,=L) ‘Your moste high 
and most princely maiestee abashed and cleane discouraged me 50 to 
do;’ Gower, C.A., Dedication (R.)=O. F. descourager, ‘to dis- 
courage, dishearten ;? Cot.=O. F. der = Lat. dis-, apart; and courage, 
courage. See Dis- and Der. discourage-ment. ᾿ 

DISCOURSE, a discussion, conversation. (F,—L.) Μ. Ε. dix 
cours, i.e. reason; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b.v. pr. 4. 1. 4804.— 
O. Ε. discours, Cot.—Lat. discursus, ἃ running about », CONVErsA- 
tion. = Lat, diseursus, Rp. of diss discurrere, to ron mn about, = Lat. dis-, apart 5 
and eurrere, to run. Dis- and Course. Der. discourse, verb ; 
also discurs-ion, discurs-ive (from Lat. pp. discursus). 

DISCOURTEOUS, uncourteous. ( FQ. 
vi. 3. 34.<0.F. discortois, *discourteous ;’ Cot.=0.F. dir =Lat. 
div, apart, here used negatively ; and O. F. cortois, corteis, courteous. 
See and Courteous. Der. discourteous-ly; from same source, 
discourtes 

‘DISCOVER, to uncover, lay bare, reveal, detect. ἐν wo.) M.E. 
discoueren, Rom. of the Rose, 4402.0. F. descowvrir, ‘to discover ;* 
Cot.=O. Ε. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart, away ; and cowvrir, to covers 
See Dis- and Cover. Der. discover-er, 1, discover-y. 

DISCREDIT, want of credit. (L. ΚΙ Assb. in Shak. 
Wint. Tale, v. 2, 133; as vb. in Meas. iii, 2. 261. From Lat. dis-, 


apart, here ‘used in a negative sense; and Credit, q.v. Der. dis- 
credit, verb: dieredit-able. + 


paietng: (Packs) in Se Τὶ More, Works, 


DISCRIMINATE. 


in figure ;’ Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, Ὁ. 
spec. of Eng. ed. Skeat.) =O. F. discrepant, " dis- 
crepant, Cot. = Lat. dit jem, acc, of discrepans, pres. 
Pt. of diserepare, to differ in sound. Lat. dis-, apart ; and erepare, to 
make a noise, crackle. See Decrepit. Der. discrepance, discrep- 
ancy. 

‘DISCRIMINATE, to discem, distinguish, (12) ‘Diseriminate, 
to divide, or put ἃ difference betwi unt’s Gloss. ed. πόσας - 
Lat. discriminatus, pp. of discriminare, to divide, separate 
erimin-, stem of discrimen, a space between, separation. iit dis- 
cernere (pt. t. discre-wi, pp. discretus), to discern, separate. See 
Discern. Der. discrimination, discriminat-ive, discriminat-tvely. 
DISCURBIVE, desultory, digressive; see Discourse. Used 
by Ben, jonson, Hymensei ; The Barriers, 1. s. 
ΒΕ, to examine critically, sift, debate. (L.) Chaucer, 
Ass. of Foules, 624, has the pp. discussed, which first came into we. 
Again, he has ‘ when that nyght was discussed,’ i.e. driven away ; tr. 
‘Boethius, Ὁ. i. met. 3, where the Lat, has discussa.= Lat. discussus, 


of diseutere, to strike or shake asunder; in late Lat. to discuss, — 
ἔκ dis-, apart; and quatere, to shake. See Quash. 

ἕνε. discuss-ion, 

DISDAIN, scom, dislike, haughtiness, (F., 
disdeyn, sete Chaucer, C 


Der. discuss- 


1.)  M.E, desdeyn, 
7915 Sixctext, A. 789. Gower 
 desdin ἐμάς, disdain. =O. F. 


vit, 14777.=0.F. desaise, 
Του Ὁ. Ε. de, from Lat 


to lead cargo, to land from ἃ ship. (“Ὁ ἴα 
Shak. Oth. ii, 1. 210.00. Ἐ, desembarquer, ‘to disembark, or tnload 
2 ships also, to land, or go ashore out of « ships” Cot.—0. F. de, 
from Lat. dis-, apart; and embarguer, to embark. See Embark. 


Der. disembark-at-ion. 
DISEMBARRASS, to free from embarrassment. (F.) Used by 

Bp. Berkeley, To Mr. Thomas Prior, Ex. 7 (R.) =O. F. desembarrasser, 

“to unpester, disentangle ;’ Cot.=O. F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart ; 
embarrasser, to embarrass. See Embarrass. 


D GUE, to ΚΟ at the mouth, said of 2 river, to 
Toose, d (Span. jiard Shall disembogue thy 
soul;’ Massinger, Maid of TF Htonow ber ct. ii. sc. 2.<Span. desembocar, 


to disembogue, flow into the sea.—Span. des-, from 
away; and embocar, to enter the mouth. Span. em-, from Lat. im-, 
for in, into ; and boca, the mouth, from Lat. bucca, cheek, mouth, 
DISEMBROLL, to free from broil or confusion. (L.and F.) In 
Dryden, Ovid, Met. i, 29.= Lat. dis, apart; and O. F. embrouiller,*to 
pester, intangle, incumber, intricate, confound;" Cot. "See Bmbroil. 
DISENCHANTT, to free from enchantment. (δὸς Ὁ). "Can 
all these disenchant me?’ Massinger, Unnatural Combat, Act iv. sc. 1. 
=0.F. desenchanter, ‘to disinchant ;” Cot.=O.F. des-, from Lat. 
dix, apart ; and enchanter, to enchant, See Hnchant. "Der. disen- 


chant-ment. 
DISENCUMBER, to free, disburden. (L. and F.) “1 have 
disincomber'a ryselt from thyme,” Dryden, pref, to Antony and Cleo 
patra, From Lat. dis, apart; and Enoumber, q.v. Der. disen- 


ance, 
DISENGAGE, to free from engagement. (F.) Ια Kersey’s 
Dict. ed. 1715; spelt disingage in Cotgrave. =O. F. desengager, *to 
disingage, ungage, redeem ;’ Cot. =O. F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart ; 
and engager, to engage, pledge. See Der. disengage- 


"DISENTHRAL, to free from thraldom. (L. and F. and E.) Jn 


Milton, Ps. iv. 1. From Lat. dis-, apart ; and Ent rs 

eerie , to free from a trance. (L, and F.) ha sho, 
1¢ disentranc'd ;* Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3.1. 717. From 
rt; and Entrance (2), ᾳν. 


ες dis-, apart, 


δὲ gp νν to deprive of a franchise. (L. and F.) ‘Sir 
Wylliam Fitwilliam (was) digremehyeed;’ Fabyan, voli, an. 1509. 


From Lat. dis-, away ; and Franchise, q. v. Der. dis/ranchise-ment, 
DISGORGE, to vomit, give up prey. (F.) In Shak. 
Like It, ii. 7. 69.=0. F. degorger, “to disgorge, vomit 


Ὁ. des, from Lat. dis, apart ; and Gorge, q.v. Der. diigorgement, 


DISGRACE, dishonour, lack of favour. (F,—L.) 


DISJOINT. 


Tn S| 
F.Q. v. 4.23.=0. F. disgrace, ‘a disgrace, an ill fortune, hard luck ;* 
Gorcike dis-, apart ; ond Ἐ. grace, from Lat. gratia, favour. See 

Grace. Der. disgraceful, disgrace-ful-ly, disgrace-ful-ness. 
DISGUISE, to change the appearance of (F.)_M. E. disgysen. 
“He disgysed him anon ;᾿ K. Alisaunder, 1. 121... Ὁ. F. desguiser, ‘to 
disguise, to counterfeit ;" Cot. =O. F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart; and 
guise, * guise, manner, fashion;’ Cot. See Guise. Der. disguis-er, 
disguise-ment ; also disguis 
Disauer, Ee cause dis ike. In Sherwood's Index to 
‘otgrave, though not imself. =O. Ἐς desgouster, 
‘to ‘Fistaste, loath, dislike, al F. des-, from Lat. ae 
‘apart ; and, Que to taste; i 

δῇ. Der. 
Gk.) 
» 344 A.S. dise, a dish; see Mark. vi. 25, where 
the Vulgate has in disco.— Lat. discus, a disc, quoit, latter. — B. Dish 
is a doublet of Disc, q. ν. ; desk is a third form of the same word. 
DISHABILLE, anot her form of des! abille, q. v. 
DISHEARTEN, to discourage. (Hybrid; L.and E.) _In Shak. 
Mach. ii. 3. 37. Coined fr from Lat. prefix dis-, apart; and E. kearten, 
heart. See Heart. 

to disorder the hair. (F.,=L.) ‘With... heare 
[hair] discheveled;’ Spenser, F.Q. ii, 1.13. ‘Discheuele, sauf his 
cappe, he rood al bare;’ Chaucer, C. T. 685; where the form is 
that of a F. pp.<O. F. ‘descheveler, ‘to dischevell: une femme toute 
dischevelee, di yeveled, with all her haire disorderly fallis ig about about 
her eares ;’ Cot.=O. F. des, from Lat. dis-, apart; and O. 
g. cheveu), a hair,—Lat. capillum, acc. of capillus, a hair, “δὰ 


DisHotner, ranting in honesty. (F.,.=L.) Ια the Romaunt 
of the Rose, 3. Cf. ‘shame, that escheweth al diskonestee ;* 
Chaucer, Pers. ἧς, Remedium Gulz. =O. F. deshonneste, ‘dishonest, 
Jeud, bad ;" Cot.—O. F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart ; and honneste, or 
honeste, honest, honourable. See Honest. Der. dishonest-y. 
DISHONODR, lack of honour, shame. (F—L.) M.E. dex 
honour, King Alisaunder, ed, Weber, 3867. -- Ὁ. E. deshonneur, " dis- 
honour, shame;' Cot.=O. F. des, from Lat. dis-, apart ; and honneur, 
“Pohocour abt, dis- 


ye.) 


sgust, $b. ; disgust-in 
eos ‘very eaily use, 


a 
g 
δ᾿ 
Ξ 


honour. See Honour. Der. dishonour-able, 
‘Inclined to the 


honour, verb ; dishonour-er. 
DISINCLINE, to incline away from. (L.) 

King, or but disinclined to them ;’ Clarendon, Civil War, vol. ii. p. 
20 (R.) From Lat. apart, away; and Incline, q.v. Der. 
disinclin-at-ion, dis 3 

εν , to free from infection. (L.) Quite modem; not 
in Todd’s Johnson. Coined from Lat. dis-, apart; and Infect, q. v. 
= disinfect-ant. 

‘GENUOUS, not frank. (L.) _Disingenuous is in Dryden, 
tr. ἐν τ πίν Metam., Dedication, § 1. oa enuity occurs in Claren- 
don, Civil War, vol. i. p. 321 (R.) from Lat. dis-, apart ; 
and Ingenuous, q.v. Der. Cages, disingenuous-ness, disin~ 


reni-ty. 
bs to deprive of heritage. (L. and F.) Ια Shak. 
Hic ΠΙ. τας 57. Earlier, in Bemers, Froissart, vol. i. c. 69 (R.) 
MLE. form was desheriten, Havelok, 2547; this is a better 
form, being from O.F. desheriter, to disinherit; see Cotgrave.] 
Coined from Lat.dis-, apart; and Inherit, q.v. Der. disinkerit-ance, 
in imitation of O. F. desheritance. 
DI to take out of a grave. (L.andF.) ‘Which a 
proper education might have disinterred, and have brought to li 
| Spectator, no. 215. Coined from Lat. dis, apart; and Inter, q- 


Der. disinter-ment. 
DISINTERESTED, free from private interests, impartial. 

(F.-L) A clumsy form; the old word was disinteress'd, which 
‘was mistaken for a verb, causing a second addition of the suffix -ed. 
‘Because all men are not wise and good and disinteress'd;’ Bp. 

Taylor, Rule of Conscience, b. ii. c. 3 (R.) *Disinteressed or Disin- 
terested, void of self-interest ;? Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715.=0. F. desin- 
‘ged from, or that hath forgone or lost all interest in;’ 

Cot. “This is the pp of desintresr, ‘10 discharge, to rid from all 
= OF: dew, from Lat. dis, apart; ‘and O. F. interessd, 

‘interessed or a aked 


” id. = Lat. inéeresse, to import, concern. = 


Lat. inter, amongst; and ess, to bemaf AS, to be. Der. disin- 
terestedly, -ness, 
"| Bis SINTHRAL ; sec Digonthrel. 

to separate, (Fan 1.) They wolde not diiome ne 
disceuer them from the crowne;’ Bemers, Proisart, vol ise, 200, 
(KjoO.F. dejaindre, sto dijoyne, disunite;” Cote Lat, dei 


we to fo separate. = Lat. dis, apart; and iungere, to join. See Join. 
STOINT, to put out of joint. (F,=L.) In Shak. Macb, iil.” 
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18 16; O-F, deine, dsjoyned, parted; Cot. This isthe pp. of Tale, De τα. -Ο. Β. domamirr, ‘to dismember" Cot.= 0. Fd 


DISJUNCTION. 
Ἐ. desjoindre, to disjoin Der. dis 
GSURGETON a μὰν δ τὴ (L.) [5 Shak. Wint. 
Ta. iv. 4. 540. Lat. acc, jnnctionem, τὰ disiunctio, a icparation. 
= Lat. disiunctus, pp. of disiungere, to disjoin, See Digjoin. 
the same source, - 
, DISK, another 


DISEICE, not like to ἀιωρρίονο of. (endE) In Shak. 
Mews i. 18, ΤᾺ hybid compound: the old form Ds mine 
Tat, dive apart and find E. Taiko, Der. dislike, sb. 

PAIRS to put ou’ of Joint CL). ts Shak. Leas, i. 2 
$5,n Low Lat, ἀλ καθ, pp οἱ dirs. 9 remove from its place — 
i, 8} away; re, to = Lat, locus, a 
Locust ber. didocarion P P 


See 

DISLODGB, to move from a retingplace. (5) “Diode was 
cout of mine herte;’ Chaucer's Dream, 2125 ( not by Chaucer, 
but not much later than his time).=O. F. dedoger, "to disle 


move; Cot.=O.£. der, from Lat. dis, away ;-and loger, to lodge. 
See Der. dislodg-ment. 

DISLOYAL, not loyal. (F,<L.)__In Shak. Mach. i, 2. 52.-- 
Ὁ. Ε. desogal, *disloyall;” Cot.— 0. F. der, from Lat. die, apart; 
and loyal, loyal. See Loyal. Der. disloyal-ty, disloyal-y, 

Hy gloom: ἀ Greary, sed. (Uaknowe.) ’ More foul than 


7.26. The oldest use of the word 
dismal,’ nearly equivalent to 
ji meaning ‘in mournful mood.’ It 
gecare in Chancer, Book of the Duchess, 1206; where the knight, in 
with what perturbation of mind he told his tale of fove to 
ΠΥ says: ΕἼ ποῖ (know not] wel how that I Ful euel 
ehersen hit I can; eek, as helpe me God withal, I trow hit was 
én the dismal, That was the woundes of Egipte,’ where some copies 
read, ‘ That was the tes woundes of Egipte.’ The sense is: “The. 
lieve it was in perplexity similar to that caused by the ten pl 
Egret’ ‘The obscurity of the Sword seas to be dun te the dthcaley 
‘tracing the origin of this phrase. β. ‘As regards the form of the 
word, it answers to O.F. dismal, corresponding t0 Le to Low 
malis, regularly formed from the M. E. disme (Gower, 
δ disme, Low Lat. derma, 2 tithe rom Lat de 


may be dismissed as ποθεν 40 also must any derivation that 


fails to account for the final-al. ‘See Trench’s Select Gloseary, where 
it is shewn that ‘dismal days’ were considered as unl Ὑ days. | = 
Der. dismal 
D to deprive of furniture, ἂς. (F.) ἴα Cotgrave; 
and in Shak. Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 666. ‘Lambert presently took care 
το to dismantle the ‘Nottingham) that there should be no 
more use of it for a garrison ;* Clarendon, Civil War, vol. iii. p. 192. 
=O. F. desmanteller, ‘to take ἃ man’s cloak off his back ; also, to 


dismantle, raze, or beat down the wall of a fortress ;” Cot.=0.F. 
dis, apart, away; and manicler ‘to cloak, to cover with a 
id. =0.F, mantel, later manteau, 2 


tle. 
DISMASE, to divest of a mask. (F.) In Shak. L.L.L.v. 2. 


ae ay ‘to ummaske;* Cot.—0O.F. des-, from Lat. 
Eire See Maal 


ae 
= 


Ὁ Florio gives the latter Spelling” and casigns fo if 
active sense ‘to quell,’ i.e, to dismay. Der. dismay, sb. 
D to tear ib from Limb, (F.=L) In early use. 
‘The pp. demembred’ (for is in’ Rob. of Glouc. p. 569. 


desmembred) 
*Swere not so sinnefully, in dismembring of Christ ν᾽ Chaucer, Pers. | 


from Lat. dis-, apart; and membre, a member, limb. See Member. 
DISMISS, to send away, despatch. (L.)’ In Spenser, F. Q. 
7-59. A coined word; made up from Lat. dis-, away, and missus, 
Pp. of mittere, to send. Soe ested by O. F. desmetire, "to dis 

τὴν 2 dismiss;' Cot. e true Lat. form is dimittere, without 

‘See Misetie, ‘Der. drmiral, 3 and see dimissary. 

“DISMOUNT, to descend, (F,—L-) Ia Spenser, Shep, Kal 
May, 315.—0. Ε΄ desmonter, ‘to dismount, . . . to descend ;’ Cot.= 
O. F der, from Lat. dir, away s and mont to mount, ascend, from 
F, mont, mountain, See Moun! 

᾿ῬΙΒΟΒΕΥ. to refs obelience, (δ. πα.) ‘Anon begonne to 
disobeie;' Gower, C. A. i. 86. Occleve has disobaie and disobeyed, 
Letter of Cupid, stanzas gt and 56; in Chancer’s Works, ed. 1561, 
fol, 827, back. 0. F. dear, “10 disobey,’ Cot.= OF. ἀν, 

Lat. dis-, apart; and obeir, to obey. See Obey. Similarly we have 
disobedient, disobedience ; τες ΟἿ 


iont 


ΠΥ ΤΣ 
confusion; Udsl, Ῥεῖ to rst Ep. το Corinthians By ἀἰκγάγκρ' 
of the Frenchmen ;’ Bemers, Froissart, vo. ii. c. 217. =O.F. desordre 

τ disorder ;’ Cot.=O. F. der, from Lat. di, apart ; and ordre, order, 
See Order. Der. disorder, verb; disorder-ly. 

DISOWN, to refuse to own. (Hybrid; Lend E) “Τὸ oun or 
diacen books;” State Trials, Col. John Lilburn, an, 1649 (R.) A 
coined word, from Lat. j and E. ΟἹ 


isparage-ment. 
. Bat the aed 


an ἘΞ Park, qv. 
tASSION ATE, free fom uo (L) ‘Whe and die 
=| gous men Charenton, Civil War, vol Dp. yas Colned 
τῇ Lat. dis-, ἃ] an lonat v. Der. dispassionate-ly, 
DISPATCH; κε era: ” 
DISPEL, to banish, drive away. (L.) ‘His rays their poisonous 
ars ee Diz, Ar of Poetry. 1074 (eat cadotew. 
it. to ive away, ῃ 
ΤΣ γ, apart, away j 
to weigh ont, administer. (F.,=L.) “ Dispensyn 
ποῦς te good mens" Chaucer, of Boeing i 
παρ δὶ ay ΟΡ tegen ts donee with, ον to distri: 
bute ;” Cot. = Lat. dispensare, to weigh out, pay, 3 intensive 

Zispandere, 

dis, apart; and pandere, to 


form from dispendere (pp. dis mt), another form 
Gispen-able, dispens-obleness dapenren, 


τα 


dispansas, to_spread, ex] 


See Towa: also (from Lat, pp. dispensatus) dispensat-ion, dispensat-ive, 


*Leaue the land 
. 1213. d.—O. F, des- 
'.des-, from Lat. dis 


“OISPEOPLE, to empty of people, (F..= 1.) 
dispeopled and desolate ;᾿ eT. More, Works, 
peupler, ‘to dispeople or peo le;* Cot. =O. 
= | Bis and peupler, to people, ἢ peuple, people. See People. 

to scatter 8 pbroad. (1) Μ.Ε. dispers, orig. used 
: Sie in alle isigcn out;’ Gower, 


parse, ‘Der. anpersive digorton 
", to dishearten, (L.) ᾿ Ῥίερέγέε, to dishearten, or 
discourage ;" ἐν Dict. ed. 1715. Written for disspirit; coined 
from Lat. dis-, apart; and Spirit, q. v. 

DISPLA (F.=L) Ια Spenser, 


to remove from its place. 
F.Q. vi. 9. 42.=0.F. desplacer, ‘to displace, to put from a place! 
Cot. 0.F. des-, from Lat. dis-, away; and placer, to place.=O.F. 
¢ | Place lace. See Place. Der. displace-ment. 

, to remove what is planted. (F,=L.) gf Adorio. 
Yon ‘may ive I seek not to displant you; 
Guardian, Act i, sc. 1, And in Shak. Rom. iii. 3. 59. 
planter, *to displant, or pluck up by the root, to unplant — 
O.F. dew, from Lat. div, apart ‘away; and planter, to plant.=O.B. 


Plant See 
ὟΣ to uniold, exhibit. (Fy=L.) “Displayed his banere;* 
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DISPLEASE. 


er, leer, ihe to fold. —Lat. plicare, to old, 
display-er. Doublet, deploy, q. ν. 
to make not pleased, offend. (F.,—L.) M.E. 


wen, Allit. Poems, ed. Moris i. é p58 Rom, of the Rose, 3101. 
fom Lat. dis-, apart, 
oy cate . Der. dis- 


to 


cary § whence 34 desporter, to carry or remove ‘oneself from one's 
‘wor fo give over work, to seek amnsement.=-Lat. portare, to carry. 


‘See Port, and Sport. 

DISPOBE, to distribute, arrange, Erol) & E. dis 
posen, to ordain; Chaucer, Troil. Frage; Ss . 84.-- 
Ὁ. F. disposer, *to dispose, ert! Cone. oA from 
Lat. dix, 


apart ; and Ὁ, F. poses to lace, See Pose. Der. dis- 
spor ale Le 
ae 


of possession. (L.) In Shak. K. 
ΟΝ Coined from 


SPOSSHES | to to de 
john. τι. Basin i ΓΝ 
t. 


spreisie mmonly desprisier, to dis- 

Pre des-, from Lat. dis-, apart; and preisier, prisier, to 
‘See Praise. Der. dispraise, sb. 

POISPROPORTION, lack of proportion. (F.,—L.) _In Shak. 


Oth il 3.333, Also asa verb, Temp. v. 290; 3 Hen. VI, iii. 2. 160. 
"tion, ‘a disproportion, an inequality ;’ Cot.<O. F. 
t. dis, soar ‘Proportion, proportion, See Fr 


rove 5 prove to be false. (F.—L.) |‘ Ye, forsooth 
wol disprove thy first waies;’ Testament of 


(quod she) and now 
Love, Ὁ. ii; ed. 1561, fol. 298 back, col. 1.—0.F. des, Lat. dis-, 
apet ry away; and re, q.v. Der, a hi 

to argue, debate. (Ε..-- M.E, disputes, dee 


fen; ‘byzylyche desputeda’ = they disputed Dray Ayenbite of Inwit, 
Σὰ last ine; P. Plowman, Β. vii, 20.—O. ΕἾ dipuler. Lat. dispe- 
= Lat. di apart, away; and patar, to think, orig. tomake clean, 
carup.=¥ BU. to ; and cf, Curtius, i. 349. Der. 
dispute, sb., ispuabl, aust, disput-ableness, disputcant, dispud- 
sput-at-ion, ἐναίμων dis-put-at-i-ourly, disput-at-i-ous-ness, 


or; dis 

is ive, from Lat. py fatus. 

ΠΕΣ UALIFY, ig deprive of qualification (Fu2L) ‘Are so 

disqualify'd by fate; Swift, on Poetry, A ly, 1738. Coined 
> qv. Der. dis 


from the Lat. prefix dis-, apart; and onal 

[ΕΣ jc-at-ion. See Qualification. 

ΤΕΣ, to deprive of quiet, harass. (L.) 
ale, Image, At in Shak. Much Ado, ii, on 

Coined from Lat, 

"disquiet-ude (in late ue) 


rns dreams wad tome ng co Pal sear ma 
Butler, Upon the Weakness of Man, Il. 199, 200, IA. destin, 
‘ace. of disquisitio, a search into. Lat, disquisitus, pp, of disquirere, 
to examine, = Lat. dis-, apart ; and guerere, to seek. See Query. 
DISREGARD, not to regard. (L. and F.) ‘Among those 
churches which . .. you have disregarded ;’ Milton, Animadversions 
‘upon the Remonstrant's Defence (R.) coined word ; from Lat. dis-, 
apart, here used negatively; and q.v. Der. disregard, 
sb. ; disregard-ful, disregard-fully. 
Disnmeaser to loathe. (1, ἀπά Ἐ.) Ια Shak. Oth. ii. τ. 236. 
ξεν eae here in negative sense; and Relish, q. v. 
DISREPUTH, want of repute. (L. and F.) Kersey’s Dict. (ed. 
1715) has ‘disreputation or disrepute, The pp. disreputed is used by 


.F. Ὁ Βρ. Taylor, Great Exemplar, pt. is. τ 


DISSOCIATE. 


lor, G Cone ‘tom Lat, di, 
apart ; and Repute, q.v. | Der. disreput-abl-y. 
DISsEE ISRESPECT, mot to respect. (L, and F.) ‘Let then the 
Ford thy caling drespect;” Donne, to Mr, Tilman (R.) | Coined 
from Lat. dis, apart; and Respect, q.v. Der. disrespect, sb. ; 
direects ful, disrespect-fub-ly. 

BE, to deprive of robes, divest. (L. and F.) 1π Spenser, 
ΤΕ. 9.8 ge” Coed from Lat. dis-, is away and Robe, φῦ 

ἃ breaking asunder. (L.) In Sir T. Browne. 

Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. iii. c. 16, § 6.<Lat. acc. disruptionem, from nom. 
disruptio, commonly spelt’ diruptio, a breaking asunder.—Lat. dis 
ruptus, PP of disrumpere, dirumpere, to to burst apart.=Lat. dis-, di-, 
| apart and cera to burst. See Rupture. 
1584! to displease. (L. and Ἐ.) “ΕΙΣ much dissatis- 
Ὁ] ρα and displeased ;* Camden, Queen Elizabeth, an. 1599. Coined 
from Lat. dis, apart; and Satisfy, q.v. Der. dissatisfaction; see 
ἘΡΥΕΕΒΟΤΟῚ 


dissectus, of dat a αι eer dis-, apart ; and secare, 
to cut. Der. dissect-ion, from Ἐς, dissection, given in 
Cotgrave both as a F. and Eng. word ; dissect-or. 

Diss to put a false semblance on, to: disguise. (F,—1.) 


‘SSHMBELE, 
In Frith’s Works, p. 51, col. 2.—0.F. dis-, apart; and sembler, to 
seem, appear. Ci. O.F. dissimuler, “to dissemble ;* Cot.—Lat. dis, 
apart; and simulare, to pretend ; «ΕἸ Lat. dissimulare, to pretend that 
a thing is not. See Simulate ; also Dissimulation. 

D ΓΑ ΤΕ, to scatter abroad, propagate. (L.) In Blount’s 
Gloss. ed. 1674. Earlier, in Bp. Taylor, Of Original Sin, c. vi. κι 13 
the word dissemination occurs in the same Lat. disseminatus, 
pp. of disseminare, to scatter seed. —Lat. dis, apart tp and seminars, 80 


sow.=Lat. semin-, stem of semen, seed. 
disseminat-ion, disseminat-or. 

DISSENT, to think differently, differ in opinion, a) , 
dissent and ἜΝ make αἴτογε; Lydgate, Minor Roepe pat Ἴ 
they vary and dissent them;” Tyndal’s Works, p. 446. e 
8b, dissension, M. E. dissencion, dissension, occurs in es τς aa 


Te 


Melibeus, Group Β, 2683; snd in Gower, G. A. τ Tat. 
dissentire, to differ in opinion, Lat. dis-, apart ; and sentire, to 
think. ἰδίαν σαὶ also disenrio, from 


JISSER TATION, a treatise. ΤΑῚ ἐπὶ by Seei, Edw. VI, 

Η ix.c. 22 (R.)=Lat. ace. dissertationem, from nom, dissertatio, & 

te, = Lat. » Pp. Of dissertare, to debate, frequentative 

from disserere, to set asunder, to discuss.=Lat. dis-, apart; and 

sare: to join, bind. | See. See Series, Der. dissertation-al ; also disser~ 
(CB, an 


order from κὰ ἮΝ 
wel.) Ν᾿ tgrave to trans~ 
Tate F. desservice. =O. Bair fea >, 2, aud Borvice, 


i par inte diane, fF i Μ. ΠΑΝ 
(with w for v); Allit. Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1575; ‘So that I 
shulde, nat disseuer ;’ Gower, C. A. wid 97-=0. F. dassevrer, ‘to dis- 
sever;* Cot.=O.F. des, from Lat. die, ‘apart ; and sevrer, to sever, 
from Lat. are, See Sever. Der. dissever-ance. 
DISSIDENT, dissentis agreeing. (L.) ‘Our life and 
manners be dissident from ines tr. of Sir T. More, Utopia, b. ii 
e 9.—Lat. dissident, stem of dissidens, pres. part. of dissidere, to sit 
part, be remote, disagree, = Lat. dis-, apart ; and Lat. sedere, to sit, 
Sagan mie Bit 
ISSIMILAR, 


nlke, (δι αν. “Dissimuler parts are those 
of a man's body ike in nature one to another ;” 
Biount's Gloss. ed. 1674.~0. F. di , used with ref. to ‘such 


cone ἔξ ααε οὕ the bodyas are of sundry substances” Cot. =O. Ε΄ des-, from 
¢. di, apart; and O.F. similaire,like. See Similar. Der, die 
‘similar-icty ; and see below. 
DI 'E, an unlikeness, variety. (L. and F.) _*When 
there is such a dissimilitude in nature;’ Barrow’s Sermons, v. ii. ser. 
; and Similitude, q.v.; suggested by Lat. 


7705. Lat. dissimulationem, acc. of 

dissimulatus, pp. of dissimalare, to dissemble. Dissemb!) 
DISBIP, to disperse, squander. (L.) _‘ Dissipated and τος 
solued;’ Wilson, Arte of Rhetorique, p. 213 (R.)=Lat. dissipatus, 
PP of dissipare, to disperse.—Lat. dis, apart; and obs. supare, to 
ee, also in the compound ἐπεὶ! to throw into.= 
sw to throw, whence also E, sued 3 Fick,i.841. See Sweep. 

Der. dissipation ; see Shak. Lear, i. 2. 161. 

DISSOCIATS, to separate from a company. (L.) Orig. sed 
πὶ 


asa pp. ‘Whom I wil not sufire to be dissociate or disseue 
Jdal, Jobn, ©. 14. Ὁ (4. divociatus, pp. of dissociare, to dis- 


DISSOLUTE. 


solve ἃ friendship. Lat. dis-, apart ; and sociare, to associate. = Lat. 
socius, a companion. See Sociable. Der. dissocial-ion. 
, loose in morals. (L.) See Spenser, F.Q. i. 

[The reading in Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ Pers. Tale, De Ira, is not 
δα tonge,’ as in Tyrwhitt and Richardson, but ‘a deslauee 
tonge ;’ see Six-text.]=Lat. dissolutus, loose, licentious ; pp. of Lat. 
dissoluere, to dissolve ; see below. Der. dissoluely, dissolute-ness 
also dissolution, given by Cotgrave both as a F. and E. word, from 
Lat. acc, dissolutionem. 
DISSOLVE, to loosen, melt, annul. (L.) εἰς E dissoluen ; Wy- 
lif, 2 Pet, iii. τὸ (R.); id. Select Works, iii. 68.—.Lat, dissoluere, to 
Joosen.— Lat. dix, apart; and soluere, to loose. See Solve. Der. 
dissolv-able, dissolv-ent ; from the same source, dissolu-ble, dissolu-bili- 


hantiy. (Fo=L) This ssimng, to 
The Remedy of Love, st. 67 ; in Chancer’s 
‘Works, ed. 1561, fol. Pao 1.=0. F, dissonant, ‘dissonant; 
= Lat. dissonantem, 


i Eng. Votaries, pt. i. (R.)—O. F. dissuader, 
‘to disswade, or dehort from; Cot. — Lat, dismadere, to dissuade. = 
Lat. dis-, apart ; gpd madere, to persuade, p.swaras, See Β See Suasion. 
Der. distuason, dissuasive, dissuasivel; 
Ὁ a word of ἐπι two 2 ale. ont F=L,=Gk) 
Spelt dissyllabe formerly ; Ben has ‘ verbes dissyllabes,’ i. ἃ. 
clegliabic verbs, Eng. Gram. again ‘nouns dissyllobic? 
in pter. =O. F. ‘syle, ‘of two syllables ;’ Cot.=Lat. 
disyllabus, of two syllables. = Gk, δισύλλαβοε, of two syllables.—Gk. 
δι-, double ; and ewAnaBi, i, ἃ syllable. See Di- and Syllable. ᾿ 
ssyllab-ic. The μονας with double s is really , but the 
French ; the 1 before the final ¢ has been 
spelling nearer to that of syllable, ‘The spelling 


Biome Gloss. ed. ΕἸ ΤῊΝ μα 
The distaff is α 

ve has: ‘I dyiyn ἃ dystaffe, 

. distaf, Chaucer, C.T. 3772. 


error a] 
to brin 


qv. 


Ὑ. The former element is remarkably emplifed by 
the Platt-dentsch diene, the bunch of flax on a distaff; Bremen Worter- 
Dach, i. a15, v. 2845 also by the E. Disen, q.v. Perhaps we may 
also consider the following words as related, vir. Swed. dial. ἀδε, a 
hay-rick, a heap; Icel. des, hay-rick; Gael. dais, a mow of hay, dos, 


ἃ bush, thicket, tuft, plume, bunch of hair, anything bush 


ἄξει, a pile, heap, hay-rick, in use in Swaledale and near Whitby. 
DISPAIN, to sully, disgrace. (F,=L) Μ. Ε- desteinen. In 
Chaucer, Legend of G. Women, 255. “‘Whiche with the blod was of 


his herte Thronghout daveinad ouer al" Gower, C.A-i 234; of i 


65, 74.—=0. F. desteindre, ‘to distain, to dead, ‘or take away the 
colour of;" Cot.m 0. F. der, from Lat. dra Hand O.F andre, 
to = Lat. rer, see 
nichts a mere abbreviation Sf dian ike sport fom diport) 
DISTANT, remote, far, (F,,=L.) In Chaucer, Astrolabe, pt. i. 
sect. 17, 1. 31.—0. F. distant, ‘distant, different;’ Cot, -- Lat. distantem, 


acc of distant, pres. pt of ditare to stand apart, he distant. = Lat. 
for dir, apart; and stare, to stand, cognate with E. Stand, 4. 
Der. dutance, in Rob. of Glove. pp. sit, 71; from F. dieser, 


Lat, distantia. 
DIST. la 


to make unsavoury, disrelish, (L. and F. 
Shak. Oth. iii. 3. 327. Coined fro 


(2), to derange the temperament of the body or 
mind. (F.,=L.) See Trench, Study of Words; there is an allusion 
to the Galenical doctrine of the four humours or temperaments, 
“The fourthe is, whan . . the humours in his body ben distempered ἢ 
Chaucer, Pers. , Tale, De Gula, ‘That distemperes a mon in body 
and in soule;’ Wyclif, Select Works, iii. 156.—O. F. destemprer, te ed 
derange, disorder; Burguy.—O.F. der, from Lat. dis, apart; and 
O.F. temprer, to temper (mod. F. tremper), from Lat. temperare. 
Der. , derangement. 


a 


ap 


DISTURB. 173 


DISTEND, to stretch asunder, swell. (L.) In Milton, P.L. i. 

2; xi, 880,—Lat. distendere, pp. distensus, to stretch asunder, = 
int dis-, apart; and tendere, to stretch.=4/ TAN, to stretch. See 
Pond. ‘Der, distens-ible, distens-ive, distens-ton, from pp. distensus, 
DISTICH, 2 couple of verses, a couplet. (L..=Gk.) Spelt 
divichon in Holland's Suetonius, p.224(R); distick in the Spectator, 
no. 43, and in Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674; distich in Kersey’ 
1715.—Lat. distichus, distichon.= Gk, δίστιχον, ἃ couplet; neut. of 
Bicrexo0, having two rows. = Gk. δι-, double; and στίχον, ἃ row, 

to στίχομαι, to march in rank, and στείχειν, to go, aa 
with AS, -S. sigan, to ascend, whence E. stirrup and stile. 4/ STIGH, 
Curtius, i. 240. 

‘ogra τ to fall in drops, ‘tow slowly. ct 
“That it malice non distllech;" Gower, 
‘to distill τ᾽ Cot.=Lat. divillare, pp. distillatus, the me as deilore, 
to-drop oF trickle down. =Lat. de, down and aillare, to drop. Lat. 
stilla, ἃ drop. See Btill, sb and vb. Der. isiterion, distlot orp, 


from Lat. pp. destillatus 

‘DISTINGH, datinguihel, ( Ὁ. δ Tn other man ben distinct 
the spices of glotonie;’ Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Gula.=O.F. dis 
tinct ; Cot.—Lat. distinetus, pp. of distinguere, to distinguish. See 
below. Der. distinct-ive, distinct-ion. 


DISTING Ise to set apart, mark off, (F,=L,) Ια Shak. 
Macb, iii. 1. 96. in Chauoe’s Boethius Ὁ, 47 1.1233, 
is distingwed, oe diving '= 0. F. distinguer, to distinguish ; th 


ending ish seems to have been added by analogy, snd amnct ὃς 
accounted for in the sual way.—Lat. distinguere, to distinguish, 
mark with a prick; pp. distinctus.=Lat. di-, for di, apart; and 
singuere® (aot ‘in use), to prick, cognate with Gk. στίζειν, to prick, 

ν κα τις to Prick, See Sting, Stigma. ' Der. dis 
tinge 


‘DISTORT, to twist “aside, pervert. 
Spenser, F.Q.'v. 12. 2 36 = Lat. distortus, 
lat dis-, apart ; and forguere, to twist. 

.E. destrat, distracted. 


“DESTRACT, to haras, confuse. ) ΤΜ 
{Thon shal ben so deirat by aspre Chaucer, Boethins, bk. 
jut we find also distract as ἃ pp. 


iii, pr. 8. ‘This ἰδ ἃ F. form) Bu 
‘ Distracte were pei stithly’=they were greatly distracted; Allit. 
Destruction of Troy, 3219. As vb. in Shak. Oth. i. 3. 327; see Lover's 
Complaint, 231.=Lat. distractus, pp. of distrakere, to pull asunder, 
pull different ways.— Lat. dis-, apart; and trakere, to aw, cognate 
with E, draw, q.v. See Trace. Der. distract-ed-ly, distract-ion. 
1 DIB! , to restrain, seize goods for debt, (F.—L.) The 
Pr destreined, i.e, restrained, is in Chaucer, Boethius, bk. ii. pr. 6, 
1441.—0.F, destraindre, ‘to straine, press, ἘΠῚ extremly? 
αἰ ἐς straiten, restrain, or abridge of liberty," Cot. Lat. distri 
gere, to pall asunder.=Lat. di-, for dis-, apart; and stringere, to 
touch, hurt, compress, strain. See Strain, verb. Der. distrain-or;' 
distraint, from O. F. destraincte, restraint, fem. form of pp. destrainct 
Got ve); and see ®, District. tL) In eat! 
pain, calamit = early use. 
wi Ε distress, Rib. of Glouc. PP. 143, μὴν 73 Ε. seer, 
tress; Cot. ; older spellings destreche, destrece: Barguy. Destrece is 
a verbal sb. from a verb destrecer* (not found), coneponing toa 
Low Lat. distrietiare*, to afflict (not found), formed from 
districtus, severe, PP. ‘of distringere, to pull asunder, in τ, to 
pnts ‘See détresse in Brachet ; Littré wrongly gives the ‘prefix as 
de, See Distrain. Der. distress, vb., ἐν E. distresen, Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, ii. 880; distress-ful, distress-fully. 
DISTRIBUTE, to allot, deal out. (L.) ἴω Spenser, F.Q.i. 10, 
39.— Lat. distributus, pp. of distribuere, to distribute. = Lat. dis, apart; 
and tribuere, to give, impart. See Tribute. Der. distribut-oble, 
istribut-er, distribut-ion, distribut-ive, 

DISTRICT, a region. (F.,<L.) ‘District is that territory or circuit, 
wherein any one has er to distrain; as a manor is the lord's 
district ;* Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674.—0. F. district, a district, . . 
the territory within which a lord . . may judge . . the inhabitants ;” 
Cot.= Low Lat. districtus, a district within which a lord may distrain 

distringere potest) Ducange.=Lat. districtus, pp. of distringere.— 


Udal has 
. Matthew, capp. § and 17. 
rt; and E. Trust, q.v. Der. distrust-ful, 


ἐπὶ alg Tae 
forte of "ee 
Dorsion. Det dix 


Coined from Lat. dis, αἱ 
dirt μἶν, distrust-ful-ness, 


3, to disquiet, intermmpt. (F.,<L.) In ΚΣ use, 


M.E. dsturben, distourben; ‘spelt disturben, Ancten Rivle, p. 162; 
distourben, Rob. of Glouc. p. 436.0. F. destourber, ‘to disturbe ;* 
Cot.— Lat. disturbare, to drive asunder, disturb, — Lat. dis-, apart; and 


turbare, to disturb, trouble.Lat. turba, a tumult, a crowd. See 
Turbid. Der, distwrd-ance, used by Chaucer, Compl. of Mars, 1: 


174 DISUNITE. 

107; distwrb-er, | @ Borrowed from French, the spelling being? 
afterwards conformed to the Latin. 

DISUNITS, to disjoin, sever. {1.) Ια Shak. Troil. i. 3. 109.— 
Lat. disunitus, pp. of disunire, to disjoin.= Lat. dis-, apart, here used 
negatively ; unire, to unite. See Unite, U: From the 


same source, disun-ion, 


B (90 spelt in Kersey, ed. 1715); see Dissyl- 


ΙΕ 
lable. 
DITCH, a dike, trench dug. (Ε) Μ. Ε. diche, P, Plowman, C. 
xiv. 236, where one MS. has dike. Diche is merely a corruption of 
die, due to weakened pronunciation; cf pick with pit See Dilka. 
Der. ditch, verb, M.E. dichen, Chancer, C.T. 1890; ditcher, M.E. 

diker, P. Plowman, C. i. 224. 

Εν ‘a Kind of ancient hymn, (L.,=Gk,) " Dithyramb, 
a kind of hymn or song in honour of Bacchus, who was sumamed 
Dithyrambus ; and the poets who composed such hymns were called 
Dithyrambicks;’ Blount's Gloss. ed. 1674.—Lat. dithyrambus. = Gk. 
ἀμδύραμβοι,  bymn in honour of Bacchus also, ἃ name of Bacchus. 

own. 

DITTANY, thename of a plant. (F..—L..=Gk.) InCotgrave, 
who translates Ὁ, F. dictame by ‘the herb dittany, dittander, garden 


ge dictamnus ; Pliny. = i 

because it grew éabundently α ‘on Mount Dicté (Δίκτῃ) in Crete. 
DITTO, the same as before. (Ital.,=L.) " Ditto, the aforesaid 
or the same;’ Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715.=Ital. ditto, that which has 
been said, α word, saying: = Lat. 3 neut. of dictus, 

of dees to say. ‘See Diction. observed that 


ς 5. 
ality 5” Bailey; volt i ed. 1731. ee 
ureticus. zoe Rov 


δον γυναι ‘A doublet of Jo 
Γ, ἃ council-chamber, sofa. (Pers.) 1a Milton, P. Le x. 
452. Pers, and Arab. divdn, ‘a tribunal, a steward; a collection of 
‘odes in al ical order of rhymes; the Divan i Hdfiz is 
the most celebrat * Palmer's Pers, Dict., col. 282. In Richardson, 
Ῥ. 704, the Pers. orm is given as diwdn, the Arab. as daywdn, ex- 
Pisined as ‘a royal court, the tribunal of justice or revenue, a council 
ofsiate, a rare ΟΝ τ ἄς. 

ARI to fork, diverge. (L.) ‘With two fingers 
divaricated,’ i.e. spread apart ; Mateil ‘Works, fag (R) Sir 
'T. Browne has divarication, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ, vi. c. 11, § erat 
divaricare, to spread apart. — Lat. di-, for dis-, apart ; and waricare, to 
spread apart, straddle. = Lat. uaricus, straddling; formed with falc 
cue from wari- (=uaro-) crude form of uarus, bent apert, strad- 
dling. β. Origin doubtful ; ‘Corssen, i. 2. 412, starts from a root 
kar ‘to be bent], "which became lar and from this ur From dvar he 
getsto the Lat. vdrus, for evdrus;’ Curtius, i. 193. Der. divaricar-ion. 

to plunge into water. (E.) diuen, diuen (with w 
for Pe spelt dyuen, P. Plowman, B. 33; duwen, Ancren Riwle, 
14: older form défan, 


Pp, 282, 1, 10.—A.S. difan, to dive, Grein, i, 2 

id. 213.-bIcel. djfa, to dive, to di Closely ted to Ε. Dip, q. v. 
Der. 

eared part. (L.)  ‘ Diverg- 

jverging Rays, in ore a are shore rays enc going from a 


“Avtnen nuvace, 


diuers, diverse (with ὦ for v). Spelt divers in An Old Eng. Miscel- 


IVERS, different, various. (F,-L.) M.E. 


F,, diversifier, ‘to vary, diversifie’ (Cot.), from Low Lat. diuersificare, 
which from Lat. diugra- (for diuersus), and ficare (from facere), to 
make; diversificat-ion, from Low Lat. PP. 9p. diversificatus, 

DIVEBT, to tum’aside, amuse. (F.,—L.) _* List nat ouys aspde 
to dyverte;” Lidgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. ii. L 1130 (in Spec. of 
Eng. ed. Skeat, p. 30).—O.F. divertir, ‘to divert, avert, alter, with. 
draw;’ Cot.=Lat. disertere, pp. diversus, to tum asunder, part, 
Lat. ἀξ-, for dis-, apart ‘and uertere, to turn, See Verse. 
Der. diversion, ‘a taming aside, or driving another way, a recreation, 

pastime;’ Kersey, ed. 1716. And see above; also Divorce. 
“DEVESE, to stip, deprive of. (L.) _‘ Dive, to strip off, or un= 
clothe a person, to deprive or take away dignity, office,’ &c.; Bailey's 
Dict. vol. ii, ed. 1731-— Low Lat. diuestire, ἃ fate equivalent of Lat. 
deuesti to unrest Lat ἀ di-, for dis, apart ; and usstire, to clothe. 


sat ati cloth 
M. E. dividen, dyuyden (with αν 


Vest. 

IVIDE, to part Leaner (L) 

ὧ vw)» Wyclif, Exod. xiv. 16; Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, 

PP. 3, ἐν “Thilk thing that ΓΑ ia is‘on thing with-outen ony diad= 

fe errour and folie of mankynd departeth and diuideth it ;* 

Chaticer, . pr. 9. L. 2287. page diuidere, is 

divide, Lat. di-, for dis-, apart ; and wider , prob. to 

know,’ from the same root as uidére, to see, 4/ WID, to see. See 

‘Wit. Der. divid-er, divid-end; also (from pp. diisus) divisible, 
divis-ibl-y, divis-ibil-i-ty, divis-ive, divis-or, divis-ion, divis-ion-al. 

DIVINE, 1.) A gret divine that 
i, 66. ‘Thus was the halle of 
deuining, i.e. divining, ‘gu id. C. T. 2523.—0. F. divin, fore 
merly also devin (Bangin, sgn signifying (1) divine, (2) ἃ diviner, augur, 
theologian ; whence deviner, to divine, guess, Lat. ‘diuinus, 
divine ; from the same source as divus, godly, and deus, God.= 
DIW, to shine. See Der. divinely, divinity (Μ. Ε- 
diuinité, Gower, C. A. iii. 88); also divine, verb, divin-er, divin-at-ion, 

DIVISION’; see Divide. 

DIVORCE, « dissolution of marriage. (F.,—1.) 
law yeneth libel of departicion because of devorse; Testament af of 
Loue, b. in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 308, col. 1. The pl. 
devorses is in P. Plowman, B. ii. 175.—0.F. divorce, "6 divorce ;* 
Cot.—Lat. divortium, a separation, divorce. Lat. divortere, another 
form of divertere, to tum asunder, separate. See Divert. Der. 
divorce, verb, divorc-er, divorce-ment. 

DIVULGE, to publish, reveal. (F,L.) In Shak. Merry 
Wives, iii. 2. 43.—F. divulguer, "το divaige, publish ;’ Cot.= Lat. 

Lat. di-, for dix, 


diuulgare, to fake common, publish 
apart; and mulgare, to make common. = Lat. μέσως, the common 
le; ite with E. folk. See Folk and Vulgar. 
ἔν ION, α asunder. (L.) ‘Divulsion, or separation 
of elements ;" ‘Holland's Plutarch, p. 667; also in Blount’s Glosso- 
graphia and = Lat. disulsionem, acc. of diuulsio, a plucking 
asunder. Lat. divulsus, pp. of diuellere, to pluck asunder. Lat. di- 
wulse; 


tndicen 
DIZZY, Be confused, ee M.E. dyty, Pricke of Conscience, 
m3 Eng. Homilies, i. 117; superl. dusigest, Ancren Riwle, 
. 182. NC dysig, ΕΣ silly; Grein, i. 24; cf. dysigian, to 
foolish Compounded of a base dus, and suffix ig; 
where dus is another form of divas, whence A. S. duds, answering to 
Lat. hebes, dull; JElfric’s Gloss., ed. Somner, p. 74, col 2. 
f DHWAS, to crumble, pens yhence Skt. dévams, to crumble, 
perish, pp. divasto, fallen, lost ; Fick, i See Dose. + 0. 
duyzigh, dinsy, Oudemans cf Du, duizaen, to grow dizzy; doa, 

. + O. Fries. dusia, to be dizzy; dusinge, dizziness. Dan, 
ote, drowsy; dise, to doze; δε, drowsiness. - O. H.G. niste, dull, 
Der. dizzily, dizzi-ness. 

DO (1), pt. t DID, pp. DONE, to perform. (E.) M. E. dos, 
t,t. dude, did, Pe, dom, doo, iden, don 5 ri see Stratmann's O. Ἐ- 
ict. p. 129.— ᾿ ᾿ ein, i, 199-202 

Du. dn, bit ded, Pr gedaan.“ Ὁ. δα dom, dude, doen ἀμ, 


lany, ed. Morris, p. 35. ‘ Diuerst men diuersé thinges seiden ;’ | pt. t.dede, Ῥ. giduan.4-O. Fries, dua, t. date, ταν yeden.. 
Chaucer, C.T. 4690. Spelt divers in the Bible, Mk. ii, 3, &e.— | Me i de is Fir -dedjaw, as seen in'the past be. tenkes of weak en 
O.F. divers, τα, diverse, £ ‘divers, differing, unlike, sundry, repugnant ;’ ᾧ thus lagi-dedjau= I lay-did=I laid, from Fagion to to lay. $0. HG, 


DO. 


τόμ, foan, tuan, Μ. HG. tom, duon, G. thun. 4 Gk. rity, 1 set, ae] 


+ Skt. did, to place, put.=4/ DHA, to place, set. 
red: 1 AS. ἀγιάε, is Pore Man Niston! er. ἀνέρι, 
ᾳν.; don, 
‘same root, doom, q. v., deem, a 
DO Ὁ), to be worth, be it, avail. Th the phrase ‘that 
will do” (i.e. suit), the verb is totally Gisduct from the above. It 
is the prov. E. dow, to avail, be worth, suit; M. E. dujen, Strat- 
mann, p. 136. ‘What dowes me be dedayn, oper dispit make,’ i. e. 
what does it avail me to shew disdain or dislike; Allit. Poems, 
ed. Morris, iii, 50.—A.S. dugan, to be worth; see Doughty. 
4 Perhaps the phrase ‘how do you do’ is ἃ translation of O.F. 
“comment le faites vos?’ see We 

DOCILG, teachable, easily managed. (F.,—L.) ‘Be brief in what 
thou wouldst command, that so The docile mind might soon thy pre- 
cepts know ;” Ben Jonson, tr. of Horace, Ars Poet. 335, 336, where the 
Lat. text has ‘animi dociles.’ =F. docile, * docible, teachable;’ Cot. = 
Lat. docilis, teachable, = Lat. docere, to teach. = DAK, to teach; a 
‘causal extension of ¢/ DA, to know, seen in Gk. δεδαώς, taught, Zend 
da, to now Cartius, i. 284. Der. docil--zy. From the same root, 
|. ¥., disciple, a. 3 also doctor, doctrine, document, q.¥. 
(1), to cut short, curtail. (Celtic?) * His top was docked 
Iyk a preest biforn ;’ Chaucer, C. T. 592 (or ΠΟΥ͂ΝΕ A. Perhaps of 

tic origin; cf. W. foi, to clip, to ‘dock ; whence tocyn, a short 

piece, a ticket. See Docket. Β. Or perhaps Scand. Mitmer 
cites O. Icel. dockr, a tail, from Hatdonssons cf. ‘dokkyn, or smytyn 
wey the tayle ;’ Prompt. Parv. 

3K (2), a kind of plant. (Celtic?) M.E. dokke; Chaucer, 
Troil. 461.—A. S, docee, a dock ; very common in Cockayne's ed. 

of A.S, Leechdoms ; see Glossary in vol. iii. [Probably not E., bat 
borrowed from Celtic.]= βγη dogha, a burdock; Irish meacan- 
aeghe, the great common burdock, where meacan means a tap-rooted 
as carrot, parmip, ὅς, Cf. Gk. δαῦκοε, δαῦκον, a kind of 
‘or carrot. Der. bur-dock. 

reais (3), a basin for ships. (Du.,—Low Lat.,=Gk.?) In 
North's Plutarch, p. 536(R.) Οοίρτανε explains F. kaute as ‘a 
dock, to mend or build ships in.’=O. Du. dokke, a harbour ; Kilian, 
Ondemans; cf. Dan. dokke, Swed. docka, G. docke, a dock.= Low 
Lat. doga, a ditch, canal ; in which sense it appears to be used by 
Gregory of Tours; see ε dy a in Diez; the same word as Low Lat. 
doga, a vessel or cu) , δοχή, ἃ receptacle. = Gk. δέχομαι, 1 re- 
ceive, Ionic form open ; haps from 4/ AEK, to receive; Cus 
ius, i. 164. Der. doch, verbs dockyard, @r The history of the 

word is not quite clear; see ce Diet. 


le. Der. doctor-ate; and pop 
DO teaching, leaming. Geel) In P. Plowman, 
C. xii, 225.—F. doctrine. Lat, doctrina, learning.=Lat. doctor, a 
teacher; see above. Der. detrinal thing. Fake 
a inc to a thing. (F.,= 

* Thus louers with ‘heir moral documents ;* ‘Craft of Lovers st. ae 
in Chancer’s works, ed. 1561, fol. 341.—F. document, "ἃ document ;* 
Cot. = Lat. ἃ proof.—Lat. docere, to teach, with suffix 
-mentum; see Docile. Der. document-al, document-ar-y. 


DODECAGON, « plane fi ving 13, equal sides and 
angles. (Gk.) In Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715. Coined from Gk. 
δώδεκα, twelve; and γωνία, an angle. B. The Gk. δώδεκα is from 


dw, i.e. δύο, two; and δέκα, ten. See Decagon. 
DOD: ECAHEDRON, ἃ solid figure, with five equal pentagonal 
sides. (Gk.) Spelt dodecaedron in Kersey, ed. 1715, from Gk. 
δώδεκα, twelve ; and ἕδρα, α base. See above, and see edron. 
DODGE, to Σ hither and thither, evade, quibble. (E.?) ‘Let 
there be_ some dadging casuist with more’ craft than ‘sincerity ἡ 
Milton, Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (R.) Of uncertain origin. 
a. The base seems to be that which appears in the Lowland Seotch dod, 
to jog, North Eng. dad, to shake; ‘whence the frequentative forms seen 
in North Eng. daddle, to walk unsteadily, dodder, to shake, tremble, 
totter, as also in dadge, or dodge, to walk ina slow clumsy manner} 
see Halliwell, and Brockett. β, The orig. sense appears to be ‘to 
move unsteadily," or ‘to shift from place to place.’ Cf. the following 
- *Mé pinch pect pu mé ἔνε and and dyderie (Cott. MS. 
aydrie| συνά mon cild ΓΝ létst mé ‘and pider on τινά picne 
wndu pat ic ne meg ut dredian;’ ie. methinks that thou deceivest, 


DOLE, 1% 


‘and misleadest me as one does a child, and leadest me hither and 
thither in 50 thick a-wood that I cannot ‘divine the way out; Alfred’s 
Boethius, cap. 35. sect. 5. (Ὁ. 12). This A.S. dyder-ian 
or dydrian is related to the prov. ” Eng. dodder, and means lit. ‘to 
make to go unsteadily,’ the suffix -en having, os usual, a causal 
fore. Similarly, dodge may answer to a M.E. dad-ien, to make 
to ji the final -ge is perhaps due to the softening of a causal 
awe to the root, cf. Skt. dh, to shake. Der. dodg-er. 
a kind of large bird, now extinct. (Port.) In Herbert's 

Travels, ed. 1665, p. 403, is a drawing of a dodo; at p. 402 he 
speaks of ‘ the dodo, a bird the Dutch wait walgh-vogel or dod-eersen,’ 
which was then found in the Mauritius. In his fourth edition, 1677, ᾿ 
he adds: ‘a Portoguize name it is, and has reference to her sim- 

lenes.’= Port. doudo, silly, foolish, | P Perhaps allied to Dote, q.v. 
q Similarly the booby was named, also by the P Portuguese. See the 
long article on the dodo in the Engl. Cee Walg-vogel in 
Dutch means ‘nauseous bird;’ it seems that the sailors killed them 


ΞΕ Prov. vi. 
e's Glossary 


& syllables); Ancren Riwle, p. 290. Not found in A.S., but an 
Id Low German word. 4 Du. dog, a mastiff. 4 Swed. dogg, ἃ mas- 


tiff. 4 Dan. dogge, a bull-dog. Root wn. Der. dog, verb, to 
track (Shak,) ; dogg-ish, doge-ish-ly, dogg-ish-ness ; also dogg-od, i.e. 
sullen (Shak. K. John, iv. 1. 129), cogestty, dog g-ed-ness. Also 

ogebrier, car, day, ith rote tar do 
DOG.CHEAP, very cheap. (Scand.) Found also in Swed. dial. 
dog=very. Rietz gives the examples dog sndl, extremely greedy ; 
dog lat, extremely idle. Cf. Swed. dugtigt, strongly, much. = Swed. 
duga, to be fit (=A.S. dugan); see Do (2). So too Platt-Deutsch 
déger, very much; from the vb. dégen, to avail ; Bremen, Worterb,i. 221. 
GE a duke of Venice. (Ital.,<L)” In Blount’s Gloss. ed. 
1674; and Kersey, ed. 1715.—Ital. doge, dogio, ἃ doge, captain, 
Ὁ a provincial form of duc, more commonly written daca.— 

τ. ducem, acc. of dux, a leader. See Duke. 

DOGGEREL, wretched poetry. (Unknown.) ᾿ 

It ἀοχεγεὶ.᾿ * This may wel be rime dogerel, quod he;” ρας 


Τ᾿ 13853. ‘Amid my dogrell rime ;’ Gascoigne, Counsel to 
Wis li, Lis Ongin unknown. ad = 
OGMA, a definite tenet. (Gk) ‘This dogma of the world’s 


aoe * Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 251 (R.) Rich. also 
quotes the pl. dogmata from Glanvill, Pre-existence of Souls, c, 12.— 
‘k, δόγμα, that which seems good, an opinion; pl. δόγματα. -- Gk. 
δοκίω, pref. pass. δέδογμαι, I am valued at, Iam of opinion. 
nate with Lat. decet, it behoves, decus, omament, and Skt. dagas, 
fame; Curtius, DAK, to bestow ; see rum. Der. 
dogmat-ic, dogmat-ic-al, dogmat-ic-al-ly, dogmat-ise, dogmat-irer, dog- 
im, dogmat-ist ; all from the stem δόγματ-. 
"OILY: asmall napkin. (Dutch.) Also used as the name of a 
woollen stuff, ‘We should be as weary of one set of acquaintance, 
though never so good, as we are of one suit, though never so fine; = 
fool, and a doily stuff, would now and then find days of ace, and be 
worn for variety τ᾽ Congreve, Way of the World, ‘The stores. are 
very low, sir, some dailey petticoats and manteaus we have, and half 
a dozen pair of laced shoes ;” , Kind Keeper, iv. 1. It will be 
observed that doil-y or doil-eyis here an adjective ; the sb. is properly 
doil, the same as prov. Eng. (Norfolk) dwile, a coarse napkin or 
smail towel; ἃ term also applied, according to Forby, to the small 
napkin which we now call a doily.=Du, dwaal, a towel; the same 
word with E. Towel, q.v. The suggestion in Johnson's Dic- 
tionary, ‘so called, I suppose, from the name of the first maker,’ is a 
mere Dofn. 5, and rests on no authority whatever. 
‘asmall Dutch coin, (Du.) In Shak. Temp. ii. 2. 33.—Du. 
an adoit. Remoter origin unknown; but perhaps al ied to Det, q.v. 
DOLE, a small portion. (E.) Mea dole, dale. Spelt dole, 
Ancren Riwle, ῬΡ το, 4134 dale, Layamon, 19646, where the later 
text has dole =A. S. dil, ge-ddl, Greia, i. 3903 a variant of A.S. ddl, 
a portion, Thus dole isa eGoublet of deal q.¥. _@ The difference 
between deal and dole appears to be dialectal; cf. Lowland Sc. bane, 
mair, with E, bone, more, 


176 DOLEFUL. 

DO! sad, miserable. (Hybrid; F. ond E) A hybria 
dal, Pre 7 5 dead tng? ee yam Gens lates 
of οἱ ‘ 7 Ty 
text. The sb. wang Preece oe 


dolere, to merbipe elated fo dolore hew, from of DAR, 
to tear merece Tear, vb. Der. doleful-ly, doleful-ness. See con-dole, 

"DOLE, ἡ cit’ ppet, (Du.) ἴα Johnson's Dict. Originally, 
“a plaything’ =O. Du dol, ἃ whippingtop (Oudemans); cf Du. 


date Ye spar, be frolicwoe From the same root as Du. dol (=E. 

dull), see Dull. Cf. prov. E. dail, strange nonsense; dold, 

stupid dale, mad; dali ild’s game (Halliwell) 
DOLLAR, α silver coin. (Du,=G.) ἴα Shak. Mach. i. 2. 62.-- 

Du. daalder,a dollar. Adapted and borrowed from Ὁ. shaler, a dollar. 

8. The G. thaler is an abbreviation of Joackimsthaler, a coin 50 

because first coined from silver obtained from mines in foa- 

chimstkal (i.e. Joachim’s dale) in Bohemia about a.p. 1518 ; they 

were sometimes called Schlickenthaler, because coined by the counts 

of Schlick. The G, thal is cognate with E. dale, Thus dollar-= 

daleer. See Dale. 

ary 

249. 

dew, + 


ib. 

dall or stupid ‘ee (E) _ In Shak, Oth. v. 2. 163. 
M.E. dult, blunt; ‘dulte neiles,’ blunt nails, i.e. instraments of the 
Passion; O. Eng. Hom. i, 203 ; and see Ancrea Riwle, p. 292, where 
for dulte another reading is dulle, ‘The word is a mere extension, 
with suffixed ~t, of M.E. dud, dull. Cf. Prov. E. dold, Stupid, οι cou 
fused (Halliwell), shewing that the suffixed «ὦ ; and dolt 

ult stands for dudled, i.e. blunted, Der. dolt-ish, dolt-ish-ness. 

DO! &. oh ) ‘A domaine and inherit- 
domaine, ‘a demaine' (si), 
comecily) maine a domain 
ip. Lat. dominus, a lord; see 


i-spherical roof. (F..=Ttal.,=L.) ὁ Dome,a town- 

house, guild-hall, state-house, meeting-house in a city, from that of 

Florence, which is so called. ' Also, a flat round loover, or open roof 
resembling 


to a steeple, Denqueting mneting-house, &c. somewhat the bell of 
a great watch ;* Blount's Glos. ed. 1674.—0. F. dome, a townhouse, 
gulldcall’ dc. (ac above); also dame, τὰ flat-round loover,’ &c. (as 
above); dosme is false. = Ital. duomo, a dome, 
cupola. wae acc. domum, a house, temple ; f. 
Teal. duole 


DOMESTIO, belonging to a house. ) 
III, ii. 4. 60.—F. domestique, ‘domesticall, housall, of our houshold: 
Cot.=Lat. domesticus, belonging to a household ; on the form of 
which see Curtins, i. 290.— oe domus, αὶ house.=4f DAM, to build ; 
whence also E. timber, q.v. Der. domestic-al-ly, domestic-ate, domestic- 
at-ion; and see domicile, dome. 

DOMICILE, a little house, abode. (F.,=L.) ‘One of the 
calls, or domicils of the understanding ;° Bacon, on Leaning b 
‘Wats, ii. 12 (R.) =O. F. domicile, ‘an house, mansion ;* ars 
domicitium, ἃ habitation; on which see Curtius, i. ago. itt domi- 
(-=domo-), crade form of domus, a house; and -cilium, supposed to 
be connected with Lat. celare, to hide; see Dome and and Conceal, 

Der. domicili-ar-y, domicili-ate, from Lat. domicili-um, 

DOMINATS, to rule over. (L.) _ Shak. has dominator, L. LL. 
i τ. 222; Titus, il. 3. 31. sb. domination, M. E. dominacion, is 

early use; see Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 12494; from Ὁ. F. domination.}= 
tus, pp. of dominari, to be ford.= Lat. dominus, lord; con- 
nected with Lat. ‘domare, to tame, and E. tame; see 


dominat-ion (F. domination), dominat-ive, domin-ant (F. dominant, pres, 
Pt. of BL of daminer, to governs and see deminer, dominic, dominion, 


DOMINEER, to play the master. (Du.=F,=L), In Shak. 
‘Tam, Shrew, iii.’ 2. ©, De. domino Teast saronay 5 | 6 
Ondemans.= 0, F. dominr 


dorms 
. Der. | See Do: 


DORMOUSE. 


Dominate. 4 The E. word preserves the orig. F. sense; it is 
only the suffix -eer that is really Dutch. See Cashier, verb. 

DOMINICAL, belonging to our Lord. (F,—L.) Ια Shak. 
LL. L, v. 2. 44.—0. F. dominical ; (οἵ. Low Lat. dominicalis, do- 
minical~ Lat, ἀσπίς, belonging to a lord. Lat. dominus, a lord; 


Dominate. 

*SOMINION, lordship, (Low 1.) ‘To haue lordshiy 
dominion τ᾿ Lidgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. ii; The Answer of 
Ethiocles. Low Lat. acc. dominionem, from nom. dominio, Lae 
emia ondship. Lat. be senenantiy ise Dominate. 

7 erat t. (Span.,—L.) ‘Domino, a 
Lind of hood wom bf the evens ef a cnthcdral church also a 
mourning-vail for women ;" Kersey, ed. 1715.=-Span. domino, a mas- 

querade~iress, Orig. a dress worn by a master.—Span. domine, ἃ 
aster, a teacher of Latin grammar’-Lat. domine, a master} sce 
Dor . Der. dominoes, the name of a game. 

DON (1), to put on clothes. (E.) “ον his clothes;’ Hamlet, 
iv. 5. §2. A contraction of do on, i.e. put on. ‘Brutus hehte his 
‘beornes don on hure burnan’= Brutus bade his men do on their breast- 
plates; Layamon, 1700, 1701. See Deff, Dup. 

‘DON (2), sir; a Spanish title. (Span.—L.) _ In Shak. Two Gent. 
iL 3. 39. Span, dan lit. master, a Spanish title.—Lat. dominus, a 
master; minate. The fem. is donna ; also duenna, q. Vv. 
The word itself is ultimately εἰ ¢ same as the M. E. dan, as in ‘dan 
John,’ or ‘dan Thomas’ or ‘dan Albon,’ used by Chaucer, C. Τὶ 
ΕΠ This form is from the Ο. F. dans= Lat. dominus. 

ATION, a gift. (F,—L-) Ια Shak. Temp. iv. 85.—F. 
donation, ‘a donation, ἃ present ;᾿ (οί. - Lat. acc. donationem, from 
nom, donatio.= Lat. donatus, pp. of donare, to give.= Lat. donum, 
» | gifts cognate with Gk. δῶρον, a present, Skt. dana, a gift.m4/ DA, 
to give; cf. Skt. dd, to give. ‘Der. From the some source are donat- 
ive, don-or, don-ee. From the same root are anecdote, antidote, con- 
done, dose, dower ; also dite (1), dative. 

DONJON, INTON, the keep of a fortress; see 

DONKEY, , a familiar name for an ass. (E.) Common in mod. 

Ε΄ but vary rare in E, literature; not in Todd’s Johnson, nor in 

Richardson. α. The word is a double diminutive, formed with the 
suffixes -k and -y (-¢y), the fall form of the double suffix appearing in 
the Lowland Scotch /ass-ichie, a little-little lass; this double suffix is 
or | particularly common in the Banffshire, dialect, which has beasikie 

beast, horsikie from horse, &c., a8 explained i in The Dialect of 

Banfishire, by the Rev. Walter Gregor, ρ. 6. βμ. Thestem is dun, = 
familiar name for a horse, as used in the common Phrase ‘dun is in 
the mire ;’ as to which see Chaucer, C, T. Mancip. . 5; Shak. 
Romeo, i. iven to a one or ass in allu- 
sion to its col lour; see Dun. @ Similarly was formed dunnock, 
Μ.Ε. donek, a row, with a le suffix -ock. 
DOOM, a judgment de decision. (E.) _M.E. dom; Havelok, μα 24873 
and common. = A. S, dém ; Grein, i. 196. 4 Swed. and Dan. dom. 

Tcel. démr. 4 Goth. doms. + Ο. Η. G. twom, judgment. + Gk. dé, 
αν. af DHA, to place; cf. Skt. dhd, to place, set. Der. deem, 
verb; q.¥.5 »q-¥- Observe that the suffix -dom (A. S.-dém) 
ἐὐἰδομοδανλιίοδα, survey 

a of England made by William I. 

* Doomsday-book, s0 called Tonnes any Gerence the 

pari received their doom from it... In Latin, dies judicarius ;* 
wunt’s Gloss. ed. 1674. The reason of the name is rather obscure, but 

the etymol is obvious, viz. from Α. 5. démes dag, the day of 
ment or decision ; cf. Μ. Ε. domesday, Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 19. 
DOOR, an eal ΜῈ. dore, Havelok, 1788 


Teel. dyrr. + Goth. daxr. + 0.H,G. tor, G. thor, thir. + Lat. pl. 
Sores. + Gk. θύρα. 4 Skt. dudra, dvdr, a door, gate. Root uncertain; 
‘see Curtius, i. 320. Der. doomnail (M. E. dorenail, Will. of Palene, 
618); door pin ( (MLE. dorepin, durepin, Gen. and Exodus, 1078); 
door-ward (M. E. doreward, dureward, Layamon, ii. 317). 

SORMANT, sleeping. (F.,=L.) ‘A table-dormant ;* Chaucer, 
c. τι 355. =F dormant, pres. pt. of dormir, to sleep.—Lat, dormire, 
to sleep; see itory. Der. 

DORMER WINDOW, ‘an_attic-window. (F. and E.) A 
room. ‘Or to any shop, cellar, . , chamber, 
l Fools, Act iv, sc. 1. Formed from 0. F. 


F. dormir, ‘a nap, sleep, a sleeping ;’ Cot. 


DORSAL. 


μὰς a dormonse, nothynge doyalgle;” Hall, Hen. VI, an. 

“Hic sorex, a dormows ;" Wright's Vocab. i, 220, 

Εν ΛΠ ΕἾ Prompt. Parv. Lit. ‘dozing-mouse.’ The prefix is 

fom & prov. E. dor, to sleep, appearing in dorrer, a sleper, lary 

Halliwell," and prob. closely related to E. doze, 4. ν. 

Ἐξ ρραιεεῖν of Scand. origin. Cf. Icel. ddr, benumbed, very 

sleepy, as in ddr gleymshusvefe, a benumbing sleep of ἴοι fulness 
irr, a nap, slumber; dire, to'take a nap; dis, α lull, a 


DORSAL, belonging to the back, (F..=L.) The term * dorsal 
fin’ is used by Pennant, who died 4.0. 1798.=F. dorsal, of or belong- 
ing to the back ; Cot.=Low Lat. dorsalis, belonging to the back. = 
Lat, ἄσημα, the back; related to Gk. δειράν, 2 mountain-ridge, δειρή, 
Bupha neck, mountain ridge Cartius, i, 291; and see Eick, i. 616. 
a’ portion of medicine. (F,=Gk.) - * Without repeated 

” Dryden's tr. of Virgil, Dedication, ‘hod used by Cotgrave. 

oti aoe ta dose, the quantity’ of potion or medicine,” &c.; 
Cot.eGk. doors, a giving, ἃ portion given or prescribed. = Οἷς, 
dase δο-, appearing | in δίδωμι, 1 Y'DA, to give: cf. Sit. dé 


. (Dn.) Not i in early use, and un- 
common in old authors. It occurs in Johnson's Dict., and the phrase 
SGovtad lines" ocears ia Burke's Letters (Todd). "Cotgrave has: 
*Caillom, 2 dot, clot, or congested lump.” The only other early 
trace I can find of it is in alsgrave, qu. by Halliwell, who uses 
dot in the sense of ‘a small lum) , OF pat! Cf. prov. Eng. ‘a tiny 

” i.e, a small child, = little bundle of spoiled 
silk, or such like, which i for nothi 
B. The remoter origin is obscure; cf. S I. dott, a little heap, 
clump; E. Friesic dote, dot, ἃ clump (Koolman); Fries. dodd, a 
clump (Outzen). 4 It is ‘possible that in the phrase ‘ not worth 
& dotkin,’ cited in Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674, the reference is to this 
Du. dot, instead of to Du, duit, a doit, as is usually supposed; or 
the two words say have been confused. 


ing to Lat. suffix -aticum. See 
a Doli ‘eliow, (Ε΄ with F. siz.) In’ Chaucer, 
ΠΟΤ ‘From the verb dote, with F. sufix -ard, of O.H.G. 


See Dote. 

“DOE, to be foolish, (Ε) Tn early use, Μ Ε, dotien, doten ; 

Layamon, |. 3204; P. Plowman, A. i. 129; B.i.138. Αἡ Old Low 

Gord. Οἱ Ὁ. Da. doen, to dote, mope, Qudemans ; Du. duten, to 
¢ a nap, to mope; dwt, ap, sleep, loti cel «ΞΕ 

nod with deep. 4 BL ΟἹ cizensto Ker tll op, 


radoter, O. F. re-doter, is of Ὁ. Low G. in 
cia Sly bi yyton’s 


Lat. der, for duo, two; and - 
the root PAR, to fill; see 
dosble-ness ; also doublet, 4. v., doubloon, q. Υ. 

DOUBLET, an inner garment, ( (FaeL) In Shak. Temp. ii. 1. 

Μ. E. dobbelet, "ἃ garment, bigera;’ Prompt. Parv.; see Way's 
note.O.F. doublet, a doublet, a jewell, or stone of ‘two peeces 
reed or glued t ther ;* Cot. (Here doublet is probably used in 
ἃ lapi t the word is the same; cf. O. F. doublure, lining 
fora nent nF. calle, double ; with dim. suffix -et; see Double. 

DOUBLOON, ‘ish coin, (F.—Span.,—L.) A Spanish 
west, given xe yan Dict. as doublon, which is the French form, 

pan. doblon, so called because it is the donble of a pistole. =S; 
aa δ, doubles with augmentative suffix -on (= Ital. -ons.)=. 
duplus ; see Double. 

OUBT, to be uncertain. (F,=L.) Μ Ἐ, douten, commonly in 
the sense ‘to fear ;’ Havelok, L708. =O. F. dower, later doubter, ἂς 
in Cotgrave, whence ὅ was inserted into the E. word also.=Lat. dubit- 
are, to doubt, be of two minds; closely connected with dubius, 
doubtful; see Dubious. Der. doubs, sb. ; doubt-er, doubs-ful, doubt. 
Ἄδα doubt-ful-ness, ἀουδί-ἶδες, doubt-less-ly. 

‘DOUCHUR, a small present. (Feel) A French word, used 
by Barke (Todd).=F. douceur, lit. sweetness.— Lat. dulcorem, acc. 
of dulcor, sweetness. = Lat. dulcis, sweet ; perhaps cognate with Ge 
paves, sweet. See Cartius, i. 446. 

‘DOUCHE, a shower-bath. (F,<Ital,<L.) Modem, and a 
French word. =F, douche, a douche, a _shower-bath, introduced from 
‘Ital. in the 16th cent. (Brachet).= Ital. doccia, a conduit, canal, 
‘water-pipe, spout. = Ital. docciare, to pour ; formed as if from a ‘Low 
Tat ductiare *, a derivation of ductus, a leading, in late Lat. a duct, 


102, 


canal; see Duct. 
‘DOUGH, kneaded flour. (E.) M.E, dak, dagh, doy, dogh, dow;, 


τοῦ 


“DOWSE. 


root appears in Goth. deigan, dig 
Plastic matetial, Rom, fx. 403, cognate with Lat. 
shape, mould; also with Gk. θιγγάνειν, to handle; 
Gh τὸ smear.=#/ DHIGH, to touch, feel, knead ; whence also E. 
dite, q. puree See Cartius, i 223. “Der. doughy. And see 


iron to knead, to form oxt of & 
rere, to formy 
also with Skt. 


DOUGHTY, able, strong, valiant. (E.) ΜῈ. dubti, doh, 
doxsti; Layamon, 14791; P. Plowman, Β. v. 102.-A.S. dyhtig, 
valiant; Grein, i. 2:13... Α.8. dugan, to be strong, to avail. Di 
deugen, to be worth, + Dan. dae, to avail; whence dygtig, able, 
capable. 4 Swed. duga, to avail; whence dugzig, able, fit. I 
duga, to avail ; whence dygdugr, ooghty. + G + Goth, dag, to avail, 
suit. + O. H. G. tugan, G. taugen, to 3, whence “htig’ 
able. All these are probably connected, as Fick suggests (i. 120), 
with Skt. duh (for dhugh), to milk, also to enjoy, to draw something 
ont of something; from 4 DHUGH, to yield profit, to sails 
whence also E. daughter, q.v. 4 The A.S. dugan is prov. E. dow, 
to be worth, and E. do in the phrase * that will da;’ see Do (2). 

DOUSE, to into water, immerse. (Scand.) ‘I have 
feet in mire or ink, douz'd my carnal affections in all the 
vileness of the world;’ Hammond, Works, iv. 515 (R.) ‘He was 


very often used...to be dowssed [perfundebatur] in water luke 
warme;’ Holland, Suetonius, 75 (K.) “Τὸ swing i’ th’ the air, 
or douce in water;” Butler, Fludibras) pt. Ai § 502. =Swed. 
dunsa, to plump down, fall clumsily ; ct dundse, to thump, 


where the ἃ is excrescent; see dua in Riete 
noise of α “net iy; Rietz.=Swed, 
ε loss of n before 


B. The sense is ‘ diver’ dl 
difa being from the verb diifan, to dive, with the suffix -a δεροίαρ. 
Δ usual; for a similar formation, see Columbine. 
ive. Der. dove-cot; also dove-tail, q. v. 

)VETAIL, to fasten boards together. (E.) ‘ Dovetaild is 
term among joyners,’ &c.; Blount’s Gloss, From dove and tail ; 
from the shape of the fitted ends of the board. 

‘DOWAGER, a widow with a jointure. (F.=L.) In Shak. 
Mids. N. Ὁ. i. 1. §. 157. A coined word, made by suffixing r (for 
ser) to “To make her dowa; [endowment] of so rich a 
jointure ;’ Merry Devil of Edmonton (R.) β. Again dowage is a 
coined word, as if from a F. dow-age, 2 ane, dower, to endow.— 
Lat. dotare, to endow. See Dower. 

De ‘an endowment. (F.,<L.) ΜῈ. dower, Chaucer, 
C. T. 8683.—0. F. doaire, later douaire. Low Lat. dotarium.= Lat. 


‘dun. 4 Dan. dia. Du. dons. heey 
B. The words down, fume, and dust are all 


dauna, a smell, fume. 
from the same root ; down was so called from its likeness to est, 


when blown about. "See Dust, 
DOWN (3), ἃ hill. (Ὁ) 


hill-fort. ae Cognate ‘with A.S. hin, a tore oclosare. town; the 
AS. eet law. See Town, Der. 
--| a-down, g.¥.; also down (3), 
DO (3), adv. and prep. in a descending direction. (A. S., fron» 
Cc) prep. down is’ mere corruption, by loss of the 1, of 


MLE. acdoum, which again is for AS. ofedéne, ice, off or from tho 
hill. " The loss of the prefix is of eatly date; dum (for a-dune) occurs 
in Layamon, 6864, in the phrase ‘he dun lzi'=he lay down. It will 
be observed that this form dun was originally an adverb, not a pres 
position. See Down (2), and Adown. Der. down-casi, dose fll 
down-hearted, down-kill, doun-right, down-ward, down-wards. 
ward (downward) occurs in Layamon, 13106. 
ἘΠῚ (1), to strike in the face. (Seand,) "σι, a blow on 
the chape;" Kersey ed. 1715, ‘Dawe, to give a blow on the face 
to strike;) Bailey, gu by Todd, Μ' ἘΠ duchen to strike; ‘such ἃ 


178 DOWSE. 


dasande drede dusched to his heart ’=such a dazing dread struck to@Skt. dhri, to bear, to carry. See Curtius, i. 23: 
f. | distinguishes between the roots dharg 


his heart ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, ii. 1538.=Of Scand. origi 
‘Norwegian dusa, to break, cast down from, Ger. dial. dusen, tusen, to 
strike, run against, cited by Rietz 5. ν. dust; also O. Du, doesen, to 
beat heavily, strike (Kilian); E. Fries. dissen, to strike (Koolman). 
B. The derived forms Swed. dust, Dan. dyst, a conflict, combat, shock, 
Set-to, correspond to the E. derivative doust or dust, a stroke, blow, 
used by Beaum. and Fletcher (Todd); whence the verb dust, to 
deat (Ναγεβ, ed. Halliwell and Wright), γ. Perhaps allied to 
dash, q. v.; and prob. distinct from douse, to plunge, q. 

‘DOWSE Ὁ), τὸ plunge into water; see Douse. 

DOWSE (3), to extinguish. ΠΥ ‘A cant term; ‘dowse the 
glim,' ie. cng the light. "Yet good English.= A.S. dwatcan, 
fo extinguish; Grein.= α DHWAS, to perish; see Dose, Disay. 
«τὸ sang of ee “ilerasce ob praise. to. God. QL, 

KOLOGY, an utterance of praise to God. (1,,-- 01 

* Doxology, ἃ song of praise,’ &c.; Blount’s Gloss. ed. εν Low 
Tat, doxalogia. ἧς, Bog peephorte, an secription of praise. Gk. δοξολόγ- 
on, giving praise. Gk. Sofo-, for δόξα, glor 
from λέγειν, to speak. Δόξα meant origin: 
to think, expect ; see Dogma. 

DOXY, a disreputable sweetheart. (O. Low G.or‘Scand.) In 
Shak. Wint.Ta. iv. 3.2. See Duck (3). 

DOZB, to sleep lightly, slumber. Scand) *Doz'd with his 
fumes, and heavy with his load, They found him snoring in his dark 
abode ;" Dryden, tr. of Virgil, |. vi. 14. Here doz’d means ‘stu- 
pefied,” ‘rendered drowsy.’ = Icel. diisa, to doze. + Swed. dial. dusa, 
to doze, slumber; Rietz. + Dan. dése, to doze, mope. = 4/ DHWAS, 
to crumble, perish ; whence Α. 8. dwas, stupid, stupefied; Du. 
dwaas, foolish. Cf. Dan. δε, drowsiness ; Icel. dirr, a nap, diira, 
to take a nap. Connected with diay Ὁ πὰ probably also with daze, 
and even with dull and dwell f. Skt. dhvri, to gue to ΝΙΝ fall; 
dkvams, dhvas, to crumble Bs Sat See Dizzy, 

ME, dosain; K. Peay (renin 1 δεῖ. 
3 Ὁ. Ε΄ doze, 
mod. F. douze, twelve; with suffix “αὐν (= Lat, ~anus or -enus).— Lat. 
duodecim, twelve. Lat. duo, two, cognate wit with E, two; and decem, 


and -Aéyor, speaking, 
y ‘a notions from Bonet, 


ten, ite with E. ten, See Two and 

(1), a low, sluttish woman. (C.) In Shak. Macb. iv. 1. 
a. Of Celtic origin; Gael. and Irish ἀγα ved in Irish drabog, 
8. slut, slattern, Gael. drabag, a slattern ; ‘Gaal. draback, dirty, slo- 


venly, drabaire, a dirty, slovenly man ; where the endings of, 
are dimnin, suffixes, ck is an adj. suffi, and naire denotes the agent 
B. All from Irish drab, a spot, a stain, which is nearly related to sel, 
and Irish drabh, draff, fe grains of malt, whence also the Gael. 
drabhog, dregs lees, atl filthy slattem, "The peculiar use of the 


word is Celtic; the corresponding E. word is Draff,q.v. Der. 
drab, verd; Harolet, ii. 1. 2 
DBAB (2), of a dull brown colour. (F.) ‘Drab, adj. (with 


clothier), belonging to a gradation of plain colours betwixt a white 
‘anda dark brown ;’ Ash’s Dict. ed. 1775. He also gives: ‘Drab, 
5. (in commerce) a strong kind of cloth, cloth double milled.’ It 
‘would appear that drab was applied to the colour of undyed cloth. 
=F. drap, cloth.Low Lat. acc. drappum, from nom. drappus, in 
CChaciemagne's Capitularies, (Bracke). 4] Bracket says “of unr 
known ori Cotgrave, however, gives to draper the sense ‘to 
fall cloth ;* and it seems possible to refer the Low Lat. drappus to 
the O. Low G. root drap, seen in Icel. drepa, to beat, smite (= G. 
treffen). See Drub. We must be careful, ywever, not to overlook 
the Low Lat, érapus, Span. trapo, cloth, another form of the word. 
See Dri Drape, Trappings. 
eg wig ns “hogwash.” MLE. draf, Ch 

fuse, . (E) draf, Chaucer, 
a tare 173465 ond cater in Layamon, 29256. Not found in A.S., 
bat may be considered an E. word. - Du. draf, swill, hog's wash. + 
Teel. draf, draff, husks. Swed. draf, grains. 4 Dan. ἄγαν, 
lees. 4 Gael. drabk, draff, the grains of malt ; cf. druaip, lees, dregs; 
Trish drab, grains, refuse iene rien triber, BL grains, 
“Allied to Drab (ὦ), 4φιν.  @& The supposed Α. 5, drabbe, 
ances, is whélly unauthorised, and due to Somner. 


ion of 
). See 


A corry 


"Eat B. Cf. Gk. δολιχόν, 
ἐς to ana to exert oneself. 


gD 


DRAMA. 


4 Fick, i. 634, 
rh, to make fast, and dhargh, to 
carry, and between Goth. dragan and Icel. draga ; this seems doubt- 
fal. ‘Curtius remarks that ‘the Lat. érahere must be rejected [as 
cognate] on account of its ¢.’ Der. drag, sb., drag-net ; also dragg-te, 
q.v.; and see Draw. 
‘DEAGGLE, to make or become dirty by drawing along the 
ground. (E.) His draggling tail hung in the dirt ;* ἡ ἔτ ΚΑ pt. 
ic. to. 449. The frequentative of drag, by addition of the usual 
ἘΞ cf. straggle from stray. Doublet, drawl. 
DRAGO! antncerpreter. (Span= Gk Arab.) Spelt drug- 
german, Pope, Sat. 3. [Found very early, spelt It drogman, in King 
Alisaunder, 1. 3401 ; -}—=Span. dre 3 of. Ital. 
dragommanno, an interpreter. A word of Eastern origin, introduced 
from Constantinople by the Crusaders, who had borrowed it from the 
medizeval Gk. δραγούμανοε, an interpreter (Brachet).= Arab. tarjumin 
col. 1385 


an interpreter, translator, dragoman ; Palmer's Pers. Dict. 
Rich, Dict. ἜΣ 388, Cf. Chaldee ἐαγφαιπι, a version, interpretation. 
DEAGO! vol Gk.) 


‘a winged serpent. ( 
τε σα CIB 
acc. draconem, from nom. - ihe seeing 
one,’ i.e. sharp-sighted one; aorist part. of Gk. Monee Tee 
DARK, to see; cf. Skt. drig, to see. ‘Der. dragon-ish, dragon-et 
(Gimin. form), dragon, AY ‘and see dragon. 
DRAGOON, it horseman. (Span.,—L.,—Gk.) ‘A 
captain of dragoons ;* Specie no. 261.—Span. dragon, a dragoon, 
horse-soldier; the same word with Span. dragon, a dragon, though 
the reason for the name has not been clearly made out. = Lat. acc. 
draconem, from nom. draco, dragon. SeeDragon. Der. dragonn- 
ade, a French word. In connection with dragoon, observe the 
curious passage in Barbour’s Bruce, ii. 203, viz.‘ And bad him men 
of armys ta,...And by, and slay, and raiss ἀν ᾿ i 
my note is, ‘i.e. lit. to raise the dragon. . . I would 
means to raise the devil's standard. cange git 
vexillum in quo draconis effigies efficta ; (2) effigies draconis, que 
cum vexillis in ecclesiasticis ‘processionibus deferri solet, qua vel 
diabolus ipse, vel heeresis designantur, de quibus triumphat ecclesia.” 
We are all familiar with St. George and the dragon, wherein the 
dragon represents evil. Pethaps the verb to dragoon has hence 
drawn somewhat of its sinister meaning.’ Add to this that M. E, 
dragon was common in the sense of ‘standard ; cf. ‘Edmond ydy3t 
εν ‘standard... and hys dragon vp yset;’ Rob. of Glouc. p. 303 ; 
. 216, 545: Rich. Coer de Lion, 2067; 8 and see Littr 
, to draw off gradually. (E.) | In Shak. Mach. i. 3. 18. 
x S. drehnigean, dreknian, drenian; in the phr. ‘ge drebnigea 
var, read. drehnic dread) bone gnet aweg.’ i.e. ye drain away 
the gnat; Matt. 
counterpart of the wor 


B. Here drek=drah=drag; and the 
occurs in Icel, dragna, to draw slong. 
y. Formed, with suffix -n- (cf. Goth. verbs in -nan) from the base 
drag-; see Drag. 8. Or formed from the sb. dreg, from the same 
root, as when we speak of ‘brewers’ drains;’ see Drege. 4 It 
is ἃ mistaka to connect the word with dry, which has ἃ different 
vowel; or with G. thrdne, a tear, of which the O. Sax. form is trakai, 
and the Du. form ran. ' Der. drain, sb.; drain-age, drain-er. 
DRAKE, the male of the duck. (E.) ‘As “doth the white doke 
after hir drake ;’ Chaucer, C. T. 3576 cf. Havelok, 1241. A con- 
traction of ened-rake or end-raie, a masc, form from ἃ. 8. ened, a 
duck (Bosworth). The A.S. ened became M. E. end ot ende, badly 
spelt herds in Hiavelok, 1241; hence drake, and the corrupted 
rake, by the loss of the first two letters. $ Icel. dad (mandy), ἃ 
duck; whence the O. Icel. andriki, a drake (Haldorsson) ; cf. Tcel. 
andarstegs μερὶ. ἃ drake, in which the original a reappears + Swed. 


ὦ. 
dtake” β. Οἱ also Da. vend, a duck; Lat. anas (crude form ΑΝ 
a duck; Gk. νῆσσα (maryra), α duck; oa which see Curtins, 
i. 394. Ὑ. The suffix appears again in the G. gimerich, ἃ 

i -pigeon; and in some proper names, as 
fceso-Goth. Fritha-reiks. It appears as αὶ 


rate word in Goth. ταῖς chief, might ruling ha having authority, 
whence rei, authority, rule; ch’ E- bisopvries see further ander 
‘Thus the sense is iced or the duck or * duck: king. 
DRAM, DRACHM, a small weight, small quantity. (J 
=Gk.) In Shak. Timon, v. 1. 154; Merch. of Ven. iv. 
‘Drame, wyghte [weight], drama, dragma;’ Prompt. Parv.=O. F. 
drame, dragme, drackme, ‘a dram ; the eighth part of an ounce, or 
three scru iso, a handful of;° Cot= Lat. draskma, borrowed 
from Gk. ΠΕ handfal, adrachma, used both & aweight sod 
scan: ¢ ‘yua, as much as one can - 'σομαι, 
3, from ψ' ΔΡΑΚ, discussed by Curtius ἢ, 98, bie 
ἃ representation of actions, (L.,=Gk.) Pattenham 


DRAPE. DRILL. 179 
speaks of  enterlades or poemes drammaticke;* Arte of Poesie, lib. i. | Dradgers, fishers for oisters;" Kersey, ed. 1715.=0. F. drege, ‘a kind 
emp. 17 (heading), Cr. the phrase ‘dramatis persons’ commonly | of fishnet, forbidden to be used except for oysters;” Cot. Du, dreg- 

to old plays.—Lat. drama.=Gk. δρᾶμα (stem Ypayar-), ἃ ragact. Du. dragen, to bear, carry; sometimes to dram, 
deed, act, drama — Gk, Spe, Ido, perform, + Lithuanian ἀαγαύ, to Greg; thee Sewel gives the’ phrase alle de ρίαν draagen, all the 


make, do.=4/ DAR, to do; Curtius, i, 2943 Fick, i. 619. 
(from stem dramat-), dramatic, ‘dramat-ic-al-ly, πος 
ise, dramat-ist ; and see drastic. 
DRAPE, to cover with cloth. (F.) 
cloth ; ‘that the clothier might drape according as he might affo 
Bacon, Hen. VII, ed, Lamby; p.74.=F. draper, to make eloth;, Cot 
=F. drap, cloth; see, Drab Ὁ). Der. draper, occurring in P. 
Plowman, B. v. 255; drap-er- 

DEABSTIO, actively pangatve, efictive. (Gk) _‘ Drasica, dras- 
tick remedies, i.e, such as operate speedily and effectually ; Κα 


Formerly, to manufacture 


Dict. ed. 171§,—Gk.dpacrinte, drastic, elective. Gk. dp, 1 
“Daauaur, also DRAFT, a drawing. *A dranght of 


* Chaucer, Ὁ, Τ᾿ Prol. 396 (or 3 vyamon, 
ζρ569. Not found in A-S., but evidently derived from AS. dragan, 
to draw, drag ; see Draw, ~t appears also in 
High from fly, drift from ‘drive, ὥς Ὁ De dragt, a load, burden ; 
from dragen, to carry. + Dan. dragt, a load. + Icel. drdttr, » 
ἃ. draught (of fishes); from eek droga, to draw. “Der. drovght- 

rhtz-man of drafte-man ; a game in wi 
ἀκταῖς df ts, i. ὁ moves! are nadey δἰ Chatter Sues draughtes, 
in the sense of ‘ moves’ at the game of chess, in The Boke of the 
Dechesse, 1. 6553 ef Tale of Beryn, ed. Furnivall, 1779, 1812. 
DRAW, to pall along. (E.) Merely a variant of drag; the g 
Fe fe dom so cf. law from the older 
form draw dates from about aD. 1200; see reference un 
Der. drawback, 


Drag. drawer, drawers, 
draw-ing-room (short for bv draw-well ; also Sot 


roam), dre 

draw, q. ν.: ἀγαιο, 4. ¥.5 dreughe a and dray, q. 

‘DEAWL, to speak very slowly. (E.) In in Shak ‘Merry Wives, 
ii, 1.145. An extension of draw, with the suffix ~l, giving a fre- 
quentative force. Thus drawl is a doublet of draggle,q.v. Cf. Du. 
dralen, to loiter, linger, delay; similarly formed from dragen, to 
carry, godre Tcel. dralla (=drag-la), to loiter. 

1,8 low cart for heavy goods. (E.) ‘The word drayload 
occurs in State Trials, an. 1643 (R.); dray-men in The Spectator, no. 
307. The form ἄγαν agrees with AS, drage, which occurs in A.S. 
dragene, α drawnet, or dredge-net. Swed. drig, a sedge, ay dray. 
It means“ that which is drawn along ;" see Dredge (1), and Drag. 

'DEEAD, to fear, be afraid. (Ε7 ME. dreden, B. lower ἡ 
xx. 153.-A.S. drédan, only found in the compounds ordrddin, 

ddrdddan, ofdrédan; of which the first is common. + O. Sax. drédan, 
only in ‘the oe τοαιροιπὰ andrddan or anddrddan, to be afraid. + 
afraid. Root unknown, 


G. trdtan, only in the comp. intratan, M. H. G. entrdten, to be 
Der. dread, sb.; dread-ful, dread-ful-ly, 
oe ee l-ness, dread-less, dread-less-ly, dread-less-ness. 
Ὁ 1), a vision. (E.) Μ.Έ. dream, dreem, drem; Havelok, 
3284. It also has the i 


se pon draht, La) 


* as in ‘mid te 
dredful dreame of pe englene bemen’=with the dreadfal sound of the 
angels’ trumpets, Ancren Riwle, p. 214,—A.S. dredm, (1) a sweet 
sound, music, harmony ; (2) joy, glee. ‘The sense of " vision’ is not 
found’ in the earliest English, but the identity of the M. E. dream 
with the A.S. dredm is undeniable, as Grein rightly says; the O. 
Saxon naage prove that the δοῦσα οἔ vison” arose fom thet of 
“happiness ;’ we still talk of ‘a dream of bliss.’  O. Sax. drém, j 
also, a dream. 4 Ο. Fries. drdm, a dream, + Du, droom. 4. ice 
dravmr.+ Dan. and Swed. drim. G. ἐγακπι. B. The original sense 
is clearly ‘a joyfal or tumultuous noise,’ and the word is from the 
same root a drum and drone. See Drum, Drone. Der. dream, 
verb, drramles, dreamy. | Not connected with Lat 
Gornsra, bat with Gk. ὀρόου, a noise, θόρυβοι, a tumult. 

DREAM (2), to see a vision. (E.) The form shews that the 
verb is derived from the sb., not vice versa.—A.S. dréman, drman, to 


rejoice (Bosworth); from the sb. dredm, joy; see farther under 
Dream (1). So too G. tratimen, to dream, from sb, traum, 
DREARY, DREAR, gloomy, cheerless. (E.) _ Drear is a 
modem poetical form, used by Pamell and Cowper. It is ite ταν 
authorised, and a false form. M.E. dreori, dreri, druri; spe 
drery, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 8390.=A.S, dredrig, sad, mournfal Σ original geal 
“bloody,” or as in Beowall ed. Gren, 1417, 2789. Formed, 
with suffix if omn AS. dreér, gore, blood ; Gren 
again, A.S. dredr is from the verb dredsan, to fall, drip, ‘ahve aso 
dross, 4. ¥. + leel. dreyrigr, gory; from’ dreyri, dréri, gore. + G. 
traxrig, sad, orig. eer. from O.H.G. trér, gore. See Dross. 
"OREDGE τ ‘eg ¢. Also. spelt 

@), a dragnet. (F.,=Du.) spelt drudge. 
* Dradger, one that fishes for oysters ;” Blount Gloss. ed. 1674-5 


sails are drawing, or are fill 
drag. 4 There is an A.S. drage-net, ἃ draw-net, 
found ἢ ae fn ones (Lye); but the particular form dredge is, apparently, 
‘rench. It comes to much the same thing. 

*paupas (2), to sprinkle four on meat, ἃς, (F..= Prov.s= 
Teal. Gk) «Burnt figs dreg’d {aredged) yrith meal and powdered 
sugar;’ Beam. and Fletcher, Scomful Lady, Act ii, se. 3. 

you a dish of plovers ;* id. Bloody Brother, Act ii. sc. 2. 


phe ane 


that‘ ler is ἃ miscellane 
Sages nee heen provender of divers sorts Tie ato et te 

ΓΗ ‘also the course called bolymong, Freack-wheat, τ3 
wheat, or Buck- wheat ;" Cot. Cotgrave also gives the older sense 
of dragés as ‘a kind of disgestive (sic) powder, usually prescribed 
unto weak stomacks after meat ;" this is the mod. F. dragée, 8 suger. 
plum, B. Introduced, through Prov. dragea, from Ital. treggea, αὶ 
sugar-plum (Bracket). Diez quotes from Papias: ‘collibia sunt apud 

He que nos vocamus ἐγαζεπιαία vel vilia munuscula, ut cicer 
frixum,’ &c.=Gk. τραγήματα, dried fruits, pl. of τράγημα, something 
nice to eat. Gk. τρώγειν (and aor, ἐ-τρᾶγ-ον), to gnaw ; also to eat 
dried fruits; allied to τρώω, I injure, rpbw, 1 rub.—4/ TAR, to 
rub ; see Curtius, i. 275, who discusses the variations of the root in 
form and sense. 

DBEGB, lees, sediment. (Scand.) A. pl. form, from sing. dreg. 
* Fra fen, faler eg" ‘= ont of a fen full of mire ; Northen Met. ver~ 
sion of Fa. maxxix: ὁ. * Dregge oe and crats " B. Plowman, B xix. 397- 
= Icel. dregg, pi dregs, ἢ ices. 

ἧς Cea eer foe μ arate OPE) eee neta 
ἧς, apparently, from Icel. draga, to draw ; cf. Icel, draga saman, ta 
collect, draga’ st, to extract; see Draw, Not allied 
to G. dreck, dirt, for that Teel. prekkr ; nor yet to Gk. τρύξ, 
“Shancx, dregg-y, dregg-i-ness, 
to fill with drink or liquid. (E.) The causal of 
“drink ; the sr dense | is ‘to make to drink.’ M.E. drenchen, Have~ 
lok, 583. =A, 5. drencan, to drench, Grein, i. 202; causal of A.S, 
drincan, to drink. + Du. drenken, to water a horse. $ Icel. drekkja, ta 
drown, swamp, + Swed. drdnka, to drown, to steep. + G. ἐγἄαλεν, to 
water, to soak. "See See Drink. Der. drench, sb. 

DRHSS, to make ready, deck. L.) MLE. dressen; King 
Alisaunder, 1332.0. F. dresser, drescer, to erect, set up, arrange, 
dress. Low Lat. drictiare*, not found; but formed from Low Lat. 

ἐς contracted form of Lat. directus, direct, straight, hence just, 
wright. See Direct. Der. dress, sb. ἢ dreseing, dresting™ 

3 also dress-er, a table on which meat is dressed. 

, to let fall in small drops. (E.) ‘The reading dribling 
in Shak. Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 2, may be an error for dribbing. 
Dribble is the frequentative of drib, which is a variant of drip. ‘Like 
drunkardis it dribbis,’ i.e. drip, slaver; Skelton, Garland of 
Laurel, 641. See Dri Der. dribbl-er ; also dribl-et, formed with 
dimin, ‘suffix τι, Kersey has ' dribilet (old word), a small Portion, a 
little sum of money owing.” gar Not the same word as drivel. 

Di , that which is driven, (Ε.) ‘The dragoun drew him 
awaie [departed] with drift of his winges,’ i.e, driving, violent move: 
ment; Alisaunder, frag. A., ed. Skeat, 998. Formed, with suffix ~, 
from M, E. rif, to drive; cf. draught from drew, light from Ἄν, 
weight from weigh, &c. + Du. drift, a drove, flock, course, current, 
ardour.  Icel. drift, drips, a snow-drift. 4 Swed. drift, impulse, in~ 
stinct. + G. ria tore herd, pasturage. See Drive. Der. drift, 
verb; drift-less, dhift wood. 

DELL (1), to pierce, to train soldiers, (Du.) _Cotgrave ex- 

F. trappan as ‘a stone-cutter’s drill, wherewith he bores little 

les in marble,’ Ben Jonson hints at the Dutch origin of the word 
in the sense of ‘to train soldiers.’ ‘He that but saw thy curious 
cay ’s drill Would think no more of Flushing or the Brill;* 

Underwoods, Ixii, 1. 29.0. Du. drillen, ‘ tremere, motitare, vacillare, 
ultro citroque cursitare, gyrosque agere, gyrare, rotare, volvere, tor- 
nare, terebrare,’ Kilian; mod. Du. drillen, to drill, bore, to tum 
round, shake, brandish, to drill, form to arms, to run hither and 
thither, to go through the manual exercise. Sewel’s Dutch Dict. 
gives drillen, to drill, shake, brandish ; met den piek drillen, to shake 
ἃ pikes to exercise in the management of arms. β. The orig. sense 
is ‘to bore,’ or ‘to tum round and round,” whence (1) to tum men 
about or drill them, (2) to turn a pike about, or brandish it. It 
is the same word as thrill, which is the true E. i form ; it is character- 
istic of Dutch to turn orig. Low G. th into ds as in driemE. threeew 

a 


with wind. + A.S. dragan, to draw, 
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TAR, to rub, to bore; on which Curtius remarks that ‘it is cer-POld Teel. troll conveys the notion of huge creatures, 


tain, at all events, that from the meaning “rub” gs that ofa 
“ twisting m movement,” most clearly to be seen in the Feutenic words;” 
i, 475. ‘Trite. Der. drill, sb. 

‘DHE, to sow com in rows. (E.) | We find an old. word 
drill used in the sense of rill, ‘So does a thirsty land drink up all 
the dew of heaven that wets its face, and the greater shower makes 
no torrent, nor digs so much as a little furrow, that the drils of the 
water might pass into rivers, or refresh their neighbour's weariness "ἢ 

Taylor, vol. i. ser. 6(R.) We also find the verb drill, to trickle. 
‘ water'd with cool rivalets, 2 that drill’d Along the borders;* 
Sandys, Ecclesiastes, c. ‘This verb cannot be separated from 
frill, used in precisely t le same sense as in‘ Few drops... adowne 
it trild, i, e. trickled ; Spenser, F.Q. ii. 12, 78. In Chaucer, C. T. 
33604 (Group B, 1864), Tyrwhitt ts érilled where the Ellesmere 
ΜΒ, has ‘rybled; and it is clear that érill is ἃ mere corruption of 
trickle. We may conclude that drill is likewise corrupted from 
trickle, and means ‘to let com run out of a receptacle,” the said 

le being moved along so as to sow thecom in rows. γ. At 
the same time, it is highly probable that the particular application 
to com was due to confaton with W. rhillio, to put in a roms to 
drill, from the sb. rhill, a row, ἃ trench, a shortened form of rhigol, 
ἃ groove, trench ; and rhigol is a dimin. form (with suffix -ol) from 
rhig, a notch, we. See Trickle, Rill. 

DBILLING, a coarse cloth, used for trousers. (G.=L.) Acor 
ruption of G. drillich, ticking, huckaback. And the G. word is a cor- 
ruption from Lat. ¢rilic-, stem of trilix, having or consisting of thr of three 
threads. = Lat. sri-, from “τες, three; and licium, a thrum, a thread. 

DRINK, to suck in, swallow. ‘E) Μ. E. drinken ; ‘Chaucer, 
€.T. 135,2.A.S. drincan (common). + Du. drinken. 4 Icel. drekka 
(for drenka = drinka), 4 Swed. dricka. + Dan. drikke. 4 Goth. drigkan 
(for drinkan). 4G. trinken, Der. drinkable, drinker, drink-oferin, 
and see drunken, drunkard, drench, drown, Drink a) tobe 
4g nasalised form from a root drit οἵ drig, whi is possil rallied to 

oe , to draw, from μὰ notion of drawing 

», to fall in drops. (E.) "Dryppe Ἃ or dope gutta, stilla, 
cadula;" Prompt. Parv. p. 133. « Droppym or illo, gutto;" 
id.‘ Dryppynge or droppynge, stillacio ν᾽ id. wes drypan, to let 
Boe licost, με mon nime dnne eles dropan, and drJpe on an 
myeel fyr'= much as if one were to take a drop of oil, and drip it on 

4 great fire; Orosius, b. iv. c. 7. sect. 5. [ilere dripan (= dredpan) 
stands for an older driupan, as appears by comparison with other lan- 
guages and it isa strong verb; hence drop is formed from dri 


ip, and not 
*ht at first seem to be the case.]  Icel. zipipe, to drip, 


re ere ed. + Dan. dryppe, to drip. + D 
t. draup. 4 Swed. drypa, to dri to + ma 
πέρα te dtp, +O. Sax. an drips ἄγ et 


briufan, G. triefen, to drip, tric 


the Eu 


les ptt. traf |B. The ‘orm of 
root is DRUP; Fick Dip. 

to urge on, push forward. (ΕΣ a Ἐ, driven (with w= 
2), Chaucer, C.T. 7122. A.S.drifen, Grein, i 206.4 Du. driven. 
+ lcel. drifa, 4. Swed. drifoa. + Dan. drive. 


H.G. tripan, M.H.G. triben, G. treiben. Root unknown; the 
form of the base is DRIB; Fick, iii. 154. Der. drive, sb.; driver; 
also drift gv: drove 9 


εν. 
to slaver, qoeak foolishly. (E.; from C. root.) M.E. 
drat (with w=0), later drivelen, to slaver, ‘Drynken and dryue 
Jen; P. Plowman, B, x. 41. *Thei don but dryuele peron  ἰά. x. 
αι; where the earlier A-text has dravele. Drauelen stands for 
drabbelen, a frequentative form from drabben*, to dirty, formed from 
Irish drab, a spot, stain; see Drab (1). Cf. Platt-deutsch drabbeln, 
to slaver; Bremen ‘Warterbuch. It is easy to see that the 
change of form, from dravel to drivel was due Yo an assimilation 
of the word with dribble, ἃ word of similar sense but different origin. 


Der. drivell-ing, drivell-er. 

DRIZZLE, to rain slightly. (E.) _‘ These tears; that drizzle from 
mine eyes;' Marlowe, Edw. II, Act ii. sc. 4. 1. 18. The old spelling 
is drissel or drisel. * Through sletie dris day ;’ Drant’s Horace, 
Ὁ. ii, Sat. 2, Dris-el means ‘to fall often,’ and is the frequentative 


of M. E. dreosen, to fall, from A.S. dredsan, to fall; see Dross. 


srold includes any ghosts, goblins & imps, and puny’ ny spirits, whereas the 


DROVE. 


giants, Titans, 

mosiy in an evi, but also in ἃ good sense” Clensby and Vigfusson. 
of the Icel, word unknown. Der. droli-ish, 

εν “In early 


IMEDARY, a kind of camel. (F.,=L., 
dromedarie, 
Low ter spelt dromada- 


use. ME. 
“ἃ dromedary ;᾿ Cot fromedari 
rive; Ducange.=Lat. dromad-, stem of dromas, a dromedary ; with 
suffix -arius.= Gk. δρομαδ-, stem of δρομάε, fast running, speedy. = 
Gk. δραμεῖν, to run; tised as infin, aor. of τρέχειν, to run, but from αὶ 
different root. 4 Skt. dram, to run; akin to drd, to run, and dru, to 


"DRONE ὧν to make α de und. (Ε) Μ. 
Rt (1), to make a ea deep murmuring 0 q 
dronen, ᾿ ingen dredefull of noyes;” Ali- 
sander, frag, A ed. Sheat 98 jot found in A.S., but an Ἐν 


word. Du. ‘dreunen, to make ἃ trembling ibling noise ; dreun, α trembling 
noise (Sewel) ‘f lcel. drynja, to roar; drynr, a roaring; druaur, a 
+ Swed. dréna, to low, bellow, drone. Dan, drime, to 
peal rand Tumble; dram, a a rumbling noise. + Goth. drunjus, a sound, 
voice; Rom. x. 18. 4 Gk. θρῆνοι, a dirge; cf. θρέομαι, 1 cry aloud. 

+ Skt. dhran, to sound ; cf. dkvan, to sound. = 4/ DHRAN, to make 
2 continuous sound, an extension of 4/ DHAK, to bear, maintain, 
endure; cf. Skt. dhri, to bear, maintain, endure. See below. 
DRONE (3), α non-working bee. (E.) Μ. Ε. ἄγαν, drane; pl. 
dranes, Piers Plowman's Crede, |. 726. <A. S, drén ; Ἁ, 8, Chron. an. 
1127. Dan. drone. 4 Swed. drénare, lit. one who makes a droning 
noise, from dréna, to drone. $ Icel. drjéni. 4+ M. H. G. treno, a drone ; 
cited’ by Fick and Curtius. + Gk. θρώναξ, a Laconian drone-bee 
(Hesychius). See Curtius, i. 319, 320. From the droning sound 
made by the insect ; see Drone (1). Der. dron-ish. 

DROOP, to sink, faint, fail, (Scand.) M.E. drupen, droupen; 
Chaucer, C. T. τοῦ. The pres. part. drupand is in The Cursor 
Mundi, 1. 4457.<lcel. driipa, to droop; different from drjtipa, to 
drip or drop. In mod. Icel., driga and drjipa are confounded. 
Doubtless they are from the same root. See Drop, and Drip. 


DEOP, 3. particle of liquid; ver6, to let fall small parti- 
cles of liqui M.E. drope, a drop; dropien, κὰν to let 
drop. The sb, is in Chaucer, (Ὅν 1315 the ver T, 16048 
(or 125° t).— A. S. dropa, @ 207; dropian, 
§ drop, Psalter, τ Thorpe, χὶϊν. το ef te drop rip 


see Σ droop. 
of DRA, to run. 
DROPSY, an immature collection of serous fluid in the body. 
F.,=L.,=Gk.) Spelt dropsiein Sir T. Elyot, The Govenour, bk. il. 
ς. 31. oho for. scope, ἃ spelling fo in Wyclif, Luke, xiv. 2. 
O.F. ‘ot.eLat. Aydropisis, spelt hydro 
pisic oti ‘Lat. (Weer = Late Gk. ὑδρώπισιν *, from Gk. ὕδρωψ, 
dropsy; a word formed from Gk. ὕδωρ, water, without any compound 
with y (Liddell and Scott), The Gk. ὕδωρ is cognate with E. teaser, 
ay, Der. drops-ic-al 

» & kind of carriage. (Rassian.) Mere Russian. Russ. 
Paes ‘a low four-wheeled , (The j sounded as in French 
Not mentioned in the Russ. Dict. of 1844; but given by 
The Russ. drojate means ‘to tremble ;’ I do not know if there is 


any relation. 
scum, (E) Properly ‘what falls to the bottom 


ROSS, dregs, 
not scum that floats on the toy dros, Ancren Riwle, p. 28: 
Gloss. cited by L; 5 


~A.S, dros, in 2 copy of Afri 
Gross, answering to Lat, t fan, Bs κακία. 2, ¢d, Spelman. =A.S, dred 
an, to fall, Grein, i. 206. 4 Goth, driusan, to fall, The European 
root is DRUS, to fall 155. Cf. Du. droesem, dregs; G. 
drusen, lees, dregs; G. druse, ore decayed by the weather; Dan, 
dryset fall in drops; from thesame root. Der, rainy, drosei-acee 
DROUGHT, dryness, (E.) ΜΕ. drogte, drougte; Chaucer, 

C.T.1a, But the proper pling of drovgat 8 Aculd be droughvh snd 
eae, droughte stands for an droukthe; thus in P. Plow. 
man, Β. vi. ago, we have drought, but in the earlier text (A. vii. 2 


5) 
we find drouhpe, In the Ormulum, 1. 8626, it is spelt drubhbe.. i τῷ 


Gy). 


drugate, dragote, dryness; in two copies of Hlfrc’s Gl 
. drugian, to dry; dryge, dry; Grein, i, 207. So 
areogte, {Grought, from droog, to dry, 
form drowth or drougth occurs as i 
aphnaida, 1. 333; and in Bacon’s-Nat. Hist. § 669; and 
is still found in prov. English. The same change from final th to 
al ¢ has occurred in height, spelt highth in Milton's Paradise Lost. 


Der. drought-y, drought--ness. 
DI a number of driven cattle, a herd. (E.) M.E. dref, 
drove (with w=); ‘wip [h]is droue of bestis;* Will. of Paleme: 


DROWN. 


181.—A.S. drdf; A.S. Chron. an. 1016,—A.S. drifan, to drive. Sef x DRUNKARD, one addicted to drinking. (E. 


ive. Der. drover. 

DROWN, to be killed by being drenched in water ; to kill by 
drenching in’ water. (E.) δὴ intransitive or passive verb, as 
prrtclas denoted by the su! edn; cf the Mi th. verbs 

με Which are of ἃ Uke character. “Shall we give o'er and 
drown? Tempest, i. 1. 42. ‘Alle... . drowned perinne ; 
‘Alli. Poems, τὰ, Morris i 373 MLE. ph intel 
dranknen, and finally drounen ; the speling ling druncnen is in the Orma- 
lom, 15398; drusknen is in Wyclif, Isa. Ixili. 6. -- Α. 5. druncnian, 
Northumb. dranewia, to be drowned, to sink ; + ongann drencni 
tosink; Matt. xiv. je (Lindisfame MS), Formed, wih suffix 
drncen it . Simi- 


“oid bp ot danke to drink. See en. Tt may 
be added that this will appear more plainly from the Lindisfame 
‘MS., Luke, xii, 42; where the Lat. inebriari is translated by 
‘drwmagnia vel pate se drancnig, to drown or that he may be 


1030. 
Slumately thesamses A 8, dreduan, to fall; id. i So, too, O. H.G. 
triren, to cast down the eyes, to mourn (mod. G. trasern), is related 
to us HG. στρ, mournful, orig dripping with blood, and to the 
‘Der. drowz-y, drowz-imess. 
DRUS, to fae (Ε)᾽ a Bate Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3.1. 1042. 
He also has the sb. drubs, id. pt. iii. c. 3. 1. 209. ΚΝ E. (Kent) 
drab, to drub, beat; Halliwell. Corrupted E. drepen, to 
hit, slay, kill; Havelok, 1865, 2297. coraies paras to hit, slay; 
Grein, i.203; drepe, drype, 0 ἃ blow |. 203, 209.  Icel. drepa, to 
kill, slay. + Swed drabba, to hit ; ἀγᾶρα, to kill, slay. 4 Dan. drabe, 
to kill. + G. cryfen, to hit. All from the European root DRAP, to 
strikes Fick, iii. 1, Der. drub, sb. 


B, to Shak. has the sb. 

ΓΝ Merch. of Ven. Ὁ Chaucer has * to 

drogge and drawe ;’ ‘rom a Celtic source ; 

κατὰ ἢ in Tish ra , slave; and Irish 
aireachd, drudgery, 


Iti ᾿ς connected (in Chances) 


M E. _ eee dw ge; the 
Harl. 
seges ani drogges cannot 
. dragée, discussed s. v. 
Susie ματος nea (on mod F) 
rogue, % rag and Port. droga, a ‘emoter 
igi {Dies dees tom Du ἄκων ατῚ which seems 
ie pl. droogen, lit. dried vegetables and roots, was 


‘used in the sense of keruyden 
Since gt ts Riba BEB 5} 
also druge-et. 

DBUGGET, κα coarse woollen cloth, (F.)__‘ And, coarsely clad 


in Norwich drugge,, came ;’ Dryden, Mac Flecknoe, 1. 33.=0.F. 
droguet, ‘2 kind of stuff that’s silk, half wool ;* Cot. Cf. Span. 
droguete, Ital. droghetta, a di latter is given in Meadows, 
im the Eng.-Ital. section, A dimin., with suffix -e, from F, drogue, 
gi (2) trash. rubbish, stuff; see Hamilton and Legros, 
DEUID, * ἃ priest of the ancient Britons. (C.) ‘The British 
Drvyds ;’ Howell, Foreign Travel, ed. 1642, sect. roe Lat Pl 
Druides; Caesar, De Bats Gallico, vi 13, 

drooi, druidh, an αἱ acl, 


ff Celtic origin 


itish. 
se ἃ. cylindrical musical instrament. (E 1) 
cry dub-a-dub;’ Gascoigne, Flowers; ed. Hazlitt, vol. i. p. 83, 1. 26. 
Perhaps not found earlier. (Chaucer uses the term , & kettle. 
drum ; Kn. Ta. 1563.]_It may be an English word, and of imita- 
tive origin; allied to ©, q.v. Cf. Dan. drum, a booming 
sound ; drumme, to boom ; Icel. pruma, to rattle, thunder; cf, E. to 


this be 
ΒΥ Thrum, Trumpet 


DUCK. 181 
Ὁ with F. suffix.) 
In the A. V., Joel, i. 5; and in the Bible of 1551. Formed from 


the the base dra of the drunken, with the F. suffix -ard, of O. H. G. 

origin, used with an intensive force. This suffix is of the same 
origin with E. hard; Brachet, Etym, French Dict, introd. § 196. Cf 
the paras a hard drinker.” ‘The M.E. word is dronkelew. 

‘UNKEN, DRUNK, inebriated. (E) Μ.Ὲ. dronken, 
drunken; Chaucer, C.T. 1264.=A.S. druncen, pp. of drincan, to 
drink, but often used as an adj., Grein, i, 207; see Drink. Der. 
drunken-ness, 


DRUPH, a fleshy frait containing a stone. (1 
botanical term. Modern; not in Todd’s Johnson. 
stone-fruit.—Lat. drupa, an over-ripe, wrinkled olive τ jiny).— 
terre over-ripe lives a contraction. from, or allied to, τὸς 
ripened on the tree; a word which is frequently varied to, 
from the tree. = Gk. δρῶ, tts either (1) 
rai to cook, ripen, allied to E. cook, q.v.; or Ὁ πίπτειν, to 
fall, for which see feather. ‘The Gk. 8pis is cognate with Tree, q. v. 
Der. drup-ac-e-ous, with suffix = Lat. -aceus. 
“MCE, drag, O. Eng. Hom. i. 


DRY, free from moisture. (E.) 
87,1. 12; ἄγαγε, dryy, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, ii. 385 and 412; 
dreye, Chaucer, C. T. 5.4.8. by , drige, Grein, i, 207. + Du. 
sian, | droog, dy. 4G. trocken Ἢ ἃ Εἰ Goth: κατλαυτεναν, to be 
come dry, to wither away, which i i connected with E. hirst; simi- 
ci | ity . word dry may be ultimate ely connected with drink; “but it 
seems posable to link dry with shirse directly, See Thirst. 
ἔπ ip. dryly, dryness; dry-goods, dry-nurse, dry-rot, dry- 
salter ; see also drought, drug. 
DEYAD, aya o of the woods. (L.,=Gk.) Milton has Dryad, 
P. L, ix. 387; and . Dryades, Comus, 964.= Lat. Dryad-, stem 
of Dryas, a Dryad. πῶς pb, ten of yds, αὶ ἀγαρὰ οἱ the 
woods. = Gk. ae ib tree; cognate with E. sree, 4. 
DUAL, consisting of two. i) “This dualitie . . . is founden in 
euery creature ;* Test. of Love, b. il. 5. 14; ed. 1561, fol. cvi, back.= 
Lat. dualis, dual. Lat. duo, two. See Two. Der. dual-ism, dual-i-ty. 
DUB, to confer knighthood Ἂν ἃ stroke oa the shoulder. (E.) 
M. E. dubben, Havelok, ahi dubban ; ‘ dubbade his sunu 
to ridere,’ dubbed his son kn 
dubba, to strike (Ihre). E. Friesic dubben, to beat, sp 
@ A disputed word ; it is sometimes said to be from 
deat (Cotgrave) ‘but then, conversely, the F. adouber i 
A.S. dubban or from Icel. dubba, to strike; and yet 
dubba is considered as a foreign word. 
of dab, formerly most often used in the sense ‘to strike.’ 
DUBIOUS, doubtful. (L.) Ια Milton, P. L. 


F, dober, to 

is derived from 
again, the Icel. 
‘It may be a mere variant 
See Dab. 
i. 104; and in 
Hall, Edw. IV, an. 9.—Lat. dubius, doubtful, moving in two direc- 


tons; formed ‘from Lat. duo, two. See Two. 


dubious-ness 
DUCAL, 


Der. dubiousty, 


ducket, worth vis, viiid;’ Cot,=TItal. dueato, a ducat; ἃ duchy.— 
Low Lat. dueatus, a duchy. β. So called because, when first coined 
in the duchy of Apulia (about a.p. 1140), they bore the legend ‘sit 
tibi, Christe, datus, quem tu regis, iste dueatus.’ See Duc! 

Dut the wife of a duke. (F.) Chaucer wrote The Book 
of the Duchesse.=O. F. ducesse, later ducheste, fem. of duc, a duke; 
with suffix -esse= Lat. -issa=Gk. 1000, Duke. 

DUCHY, a dukedom. (F.) | M.E. ducké; P. Plowman, C. iv. 
245.<F. duché,=Low Lat. ducatus ; formed with suffix -atus from 
duc., stem of dux, a leader. See Duke. 

DUCK (1), 2 bird. (E) _M.E. doke, duke; P. Plowman, B. v- 

753 xvii. 62. The word dube means ‘diver;’ the final -e= A.S. -a, 
‘Suffix denoting the agent, as in Auni-a, a hunter, From M. E. duten, 
to dive. Dan. duk-and, a diver (bird); from duk-=dubke, to dive, 
and and (=G. ents), a duck. + Swed. dyk/dgel, a diver (bird). See 
Duck (2). Der. duckling, with double dimin. suffix -I and ing; cf. 


DUCK (2), to dive, bob the head down. (E.) M.E. duken, 
douken; the pres. pt. doukand, diving, occurs in Alexander, frag. C., 
ed. Stevenson, ogi. Not found earlier. + Du. duiken, to βίου) oop 
dive, + Dan. , to duck, plunge. + Swed. dyka, to dive. 4: 
taucken, to dive. Der. duck (1). 

DUGK (ἃ Pet darling. (O. Low G. or Scand.) “0 dainty 
duck!" Mic ν. 286..- Ε. Friesic dot, dokke, a doll. + Dan, 
dubke, a doll, puppet. + Swed. docka, a doll, a baby. +0. H.G, 
tochd, M.H.G. tocke, a doll, a term of endearment to a girl. Of 
uncertain origin.  @ Probably introduced from the Netherlands; 
cf. note to P. Plowman, C. vii. 367. This would at once account 
for the form doxy; for the base dak- would, in Dutch, inevitably 
receive the very common double dimin. suffix -eje, giving dok-etje, 


Tez DUCK. DUNGEON. 


which would be pronounced as dasy by an English mouth, The [Also as ἃ verb; εἰς dulltk me;? id. 16561. In-the Ancren Rinle 
baa aay in E. Friesic as dokke, a doll, doktje, a small bundle | we have “dull eles, i.e. blunt nails, as a various reading of *dulte 


neil ft. ‘Dal stands for an older dol, and that for dual] 
σοι, Ὦ, light canvas. (Du.) Not in early use; a nautical | —A.S. dol, foolish, stupid; Οτεὶ ; cf. A.S. gedwelan, to err, 
word.= inen cloth, towel, canvas. 4 Dan. dug, cloth. + 1 ge-dweola, ge-dwild, error, [οἱ 304, 395. + Du. dol, mad; cf. 
Swed. duk. 4 Icel. diitr, cloth, tablecloth, towel.  G, tuck, cloth; | dwalen, to err, + Goth, dwals, foolish; whence dwalitha, folly, 
Ὁ.Η.Ο. ἐμοὶ, M. Η. Ο. tuoch, CE. Skt. dhvaja, a βαρ, banner. mon, to be foolish or mad. 4 ὦ. ‘oll, mad; ef. O.H. G. walm, stupe- 
‘DUCT, a conduit-pipe. (1,} Still spelt ductus in 1715. faction. (Cf. ΟΚ. θολερόν, turbid, disturbed ἃ by passion] = -yDHWAR, 
a leading, gudin Δ conduit-pipe;” Kersey's Di to fell; cf. Skt. dkuri, to bend, to fell ; fey, p. 4523 Fick, i 
ΕΝ = δα. ductus, pp. of ducere, to lead. See Duke; 121. ‘See also Disay. Der. dull, verb; dul-ly, dul-ness, dull- 


sighted, dull-witted ; also dull-ard (with suffix as in drunk-ard, 4.ν.}} 


*Suorins, malleable. (F..=L.) ‘Soft dispositions, which | also dol~, q. v. 
ductile be;* Donne, To the Countess of Huntingdon.<F. ductile, | DUMB, ‘silent, unable to speak. (E.) Μ. Ε. dombe, dumbe; 


‘easie to be hammered ;’ Cot. = Lat, ductlis, easily led. = Lat. | Chaucer, C.T. 776 (A. 774).-- Α.8. dumb, mutes Gren, i. ει. + 
. of ducere, to lead, See Duke, Der. ducibiny. Du, dom, dull, stupid. + Icel. dumbr, dumb, Swed. dumb. 4 Dan. 

“When evil dudgeon first | dum, stupid, Goth, dumbs, dumb, $0. H. Ὁ, ump, Ὁ. dem ante, 

1.=W. dychan, a jeer ; | stupid. ‘The form dumb is a nasalised form of dub, which ap- 


dygen, malcontent se hatred; jueg, melancholy, spleen. | pears in Goth. daubs, deaf, See farther under Deaf. Der. dumb 
ik, sortow, lamentation. dumb-ness ; dumb-bell, dumb-show ; also dumm-y (= dumb-y). 
τι (Unknown) ‘And on| DUMP, an ill-shapen piece. (E.?) ‘Dump, a clumsy medal of 
tity blade and dudgeon gonts of bloods® Macb. ἢ, 1. 46, See Clark | metal cast in moist sand : East; Halliwell. Cf. the phr. ‘I doa’t 
and Wright, notes to Macbeth; Furness, notes to ditto, ‘The evidence | care a dump,’ i.e. a piece, bit. Cf. * Dubby, dumpy, short and thick : 
goss to shew that some daggers were called dudgeon-hafted, which | West ;’ Halliwell. ‘The dimin. of dump is demp-ling,q.v. Ββ. We 
ifford explains by saying that ‘the wood was gouged out in crooked | also find dump, to beat, strike with the feet; to dump about, to move 
channels, like what is now, and perhaps was then, called snail-creep- | with short steps; Jamieson. Also cf. Du. dompneus, a great nose. 
ing τ᾽ note on Jonson's Works, ν. aa1. ‘The root of the bos-tree was | Perhaps connected with Teel, dampa, to thump; Swed. dal. dimpa, 
also called dudgeon, parent because it was curiously marked; ‘the | to make a noise, dance awkwardly; dompo, to fall down plump, 
root (of box] -. is dudgin and full of work ;” Holland's Pliny, b. xvi, | to thump. Der. dump-y. 
ς 16; where the context shews the sease to be ‘erisped damask-wise’ | DUMPLING, a kind of padding. (E.?) +A Norfolk gemplng 
or‘ fall of wavis B. Since the sense clearly has reference to the | Massinger, A New Way to Pay, A. iii, sc. 2. A dumpling is properly 
markings onthe bandle of the dagger, we may confidently reject the | 8. mal sold tall of pudding; x dimin. of don, with double dinin- 
proposal to connect dudgeon with G. degen, a sword, or with the E. | suffix -ling (=-1 + -ing). See Dump. 
dagger. DUMES. Tmelancholy, sadness. (Seand.) ‘As one in dolefal 
owed as a debt. (F,=L.) Μ.Ε. dew. dumps τ᾽ Chevy Chase, later version, 1. 198. The sing. is dump, some- 
dette’ =a kind of debt due; P. Plowman, C. iv. 307.— what rare. ‘He's in a deep dump now;’ Beaum. and Fletcher, 
ὦσε, fem., ‘due ;” Cot.; pp. from devoir (spelt debvoir .), to | Humourous Lieut. A. iv. sc. 6. The most closely allied word is 
Owe sLat. deters, to ower” See Dobe, Gor. dey (ME. dustse, | Swed. dal. dumpix, melancholy (Riets); which is formed δὲ ἃ pp. 
. duly, Gower, C. A. iii. 245, 354); also duty, from Swed. dial. dimba, to steam, reek; cf. Dan. dump, dull, ΚΣ 
ἃ combat ‘between two. (Italv=L). Formerly duel, |B. Further allied to G. dumpf, damp, ‘Du. domi, damp. hazy, 
Shak. Tw, Nt. i 4 337.— Ital. dello, whence also F. dul.=Lat, | misty, Da. dompen to quench, extinguish, and to damp.” CL the 
Gucum, lit, a, combat between two. Lat. duo, two. See Two. | phr. “to damp one's spirits’ See Damp. Der, dumpith, dump-sh- 
The Lat, bellum cducliom ; see Belligerent. Der. duel-er, ἦν, dumpihne 
Guell-ist, duell-ing. (1), of dall brown colour. (Ὁ) * Duane of hewe;* Rom. 
DUENNA, an old lady acting as guardian. (Span.,=L.) ΙΕ | of Rose, 1213.-- Α. 5. dina, dark; whence dunnian, to be darkened ; 
gecurs in Jlin's letter (in Slawkenbergius' Tale) in ‘Steme's Tristram | Alfred's Boeth, lib. i met. 5.<-Irish and Gael, dons, brown. + W. 
Shandy.—_Span.dueio, a married lady, duenna.— Lat. domina, &lndy. | don, dun, dusky, swarthy, | [| Hence, 10 ‘the river-name 
Tis derma the same as denne gs or dame, q.¥. Don. Perhaps further related also to ὦ. dunkel, Du. -donter, dark, 
YUET, a piece of mosic for two. (Ital.) A musical term.=Ital. | dim. 
duetto; in Meadows, Eng.-Ital. part.— Ital. due, two.—Lat, duo, two.| DUI (2), to urge for payment, (Scand.) ‘I shall be 
See Two, Pao, For the safe, cf. quart . thee every days’ Lord Bacon, Apophthegms, no. 288, Cf. M. 
Ἢ “And let it be | dunning, a loud noise, Prompt. Parv. p. 135.-- cel. duna, to thunder, 
of of al er * “Wordsworth, Alice Fell.-Du, _ dufel, fil. 80. make a hollow nots ; domi, to rat, make a din; Hema einum dyn 
fr frrir dyrr, to make a din before one's door, take one by surprise. + 
‘DUG, a teat. (Scand) In Shak. Romeo, 1. 8. 26, ‘The exact | Swed. dina, to make a noise, to ring. B.These words are cognate 


original’ is not forthcoming, but it is clearly allied to Swed. dégga, | with A.S. dynnan, to make ἃ din; and dua is thus a doublet of din. 
Dan. degee: tosuckle fondle. _B. Pethaps due to they DHUGH, | See Din Der. du, 3. “ cal: 
to mil tuk (=dlingh), to milk; whence also dawgher,|’ DUNGE, a stupid penon, (Geographical) A proper name; 
τ ae βίδα! in, the pl Bratt Duss en Pe ne ens 
“DUGONG, 4 swimming mammal, ses-cow. (Malay.) Malay | Werks, Ῥ. 885 1 great Duns man, 50. great a preacher ;° 
ong 8 COW Marsden’s Malay Dict. p. 138. Works, p. 2325 of. Ρ.7:. The word was introduced by the Thom 
M.E. duc, duk; Layamon, 1. 86.= | ists, or disciples of Thomas Aquinas, in ridicule of the Scotists, or 


Past deem, css of dy leader (crude form duci). = | disciples of John Duns Scotus, schoolman, died a.p. 1308, The 
, 4. ν... Ὑ' DUK, to pull, | Scotch claim’ him as a native of Duns, in Berwickshire; others de- 
3 see duc-al, duch-ess, duch-y, | rive his name from Dunston, not far from Alnwick, Northumberland. 
duc-at, ant ‘From the same source we have ad-duce, con-duce, de- | Either way, Duns is the name of a place, and the word is English. 
duce, in-duce, &c.; also duct, con-duct, de-duct, in-duct, &c. Le to be confused with John Scotus Erigena, died a. ». 875. 

, sweet. (F.,<L.) . Mids, N. D. ii. 1.151; | DUINH, a low sand-bill, (0) M.E. dune, Α. 5, di ol 
‘and used by Cotgrave to translate O. F. doucet, of which an older | form of down, a hill, and a doublet of it. See Down. (a). 
spelling must have been dolcet, or dulcet; cf. O. Ital. dolcetto, some- DUN, excrement. (E.) ME. dung, ; Chaucer, C, I 
what sweet (Florio). Formed, with dimin. suffix -e (with force of | 15024.—A.S. 5. dang (dat. dang, ‘Luke, aii. «ἢ (Hatton MS.) ; the 
Ἑ. -ish), from O.F. dulce, dolee, fem. of dols, sweet; see dols in | older MSS. have meoxe. + O. Fries. dung. 4 Swed. dyna, muck. + 
Barguy.=—Lat. dulcis, sweet. See Douceur ; and see below. Dan. dynge, 2 heap, hoard, mass ; cf. dynge, to heap, t to amass. + G. 
DULOIMER, « musical instrument. (Span.,—L.) In the Bible, | dung, danger. B. Remoter origin unknown ; perhaps rel ape related to to 

‘Der. dung, v1 


and in Baret’s Alvearie. (In the index to Cotgrave, | Ding, to cast, throw down, 4. 
ven as douleiné; Roquefort has doulcemer, but without | heap. dung-hill ; also ding-y, 4. 
date, Whether the word came through the French | DUNGEON,  keep-tower, prison. (F,=L.) ‘The same word 

“Which of the castle was the 


any 
or not, t must in either ease be ἃ corra ion of the Span, form.]— | as donjon, a keep-tower of a castle. 


‘Span, dulcemele, a dulcimer ; 90 called from its sweet sound.=Lat. | chef dongeon ;’ Chaucer, C. T. 1059; cf. P. Plowman, B. prol. 15. 
adc malo, α sweet song. dulce is neut, of dulcis (see above); and| =O.F. donjon, the keep-tower or chief tower of a castle; Prov. 
melos = Gk. μέλοι, for which see Melody. dompnkon (Brachet).= Low Lat. domaionem, acc. of domaio, a di 


DULL, stupid, foolish, (E.) M.E. dul; Chaucer, C.T. 10593. 4 tower; cf. Low Lat.dunjo, dango, the same. Contracted from Low 


DUODECIMO, 


dominionem, acc. of dominio, the same as dominium, a principal posses- 
sion, domain, dominion; so called because the chief tower. Pe See 
farther under Dominion, 
DUODECIMO, a name applied to « book in sheets of 12 leaves. 
‘ Dwodecimo ; a book is said to be in duodecimo, ot in twelves, 
when it consists of 12 leaves in a sheet ;’ Kersey, ed. 1715.—Lat. 
duodecimo, abl. case of duodecimus, twelfth. = Lat. dwodecim, twelve. 
Tat. . day Ὥρα and decent, ten See Two and Ten. From same 
3 duodec-ennial (see decennial) ; and see below. 
ὌΥΘΡΗΝ the first of the small intestines. (L.) ‘ Duo- 
denum, the first of the thin guts, about 12 fingers-breadth long ;" 
Kersey, ed. 1715. A late Lat, anatomical word, formed from Lat. 
duodeni, twelve apiece, a distributive form of vodecimn, twelve. So 
named from its "νὰ . See above. 


DUP, to undos door. (E.) ἴα Hamlet, iv s. 53. Lit. to 
ig up the latch; and contracted from do xp. “See Don, ‘bot’ 
Di ἃ person easily deceived. (F.) te word. In Pope, 


Dunciad, iv. 502.=F. dupe, a dupe. Origi 
and Littré say that it is the same as the Ὁ. F, name for a hoopoe, 
because the bird is easily caught. Cotgrave has: ‘ Dupe, f.a whoop, 
or hooper; ἃ bird that hath on her head ἃ green crest, or tuft of 
feathers, and loves ordure so well, that she nestles in it! This word 
dae is probably (like hoopoe) onomatopoetic, and imitative of the 
ae qc CE. Bact heaporth (1) a hoopoe, (2)a dupe. We 

hive ‘simflar ideas in ‘gull, goose, and booby. Der. dupe, ver! 
DUPLICATE, double, two-fold. (L.) ‘Though the number 
were duplicate;’ Hall, Hen. VIL, an. 5.— Lat. duplicatus, pp. of dupli- 
care, to double. Lat. duplic-, stem ΕἸ duplex, twofold. = Lat. du αὶ 
duo, two 5 ore hie fold. See Comple 6 
DUPLI ᾿ L) it. doubleness. ‘No 
false duplicite;’ 22; in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 
1561, fol. 341, back.=O. F. duplicite (not recorded, but a correct 
form). Lat. acc. duplicitatem, from nom, duplicitas, doubleness.— 
Lat. duplici-, crade form of duplex, twofold. above. 
DUBANCE, captivity. (F=L.) | Fabyan has dirmace in the 
sense of * endurance,’ vol. i. c. 10g. ‘The sense ‘ imprisonment,’ com. 
mon in Shak. (Meas. ili. 1.67, &c.), comes from that of long suffer- 
ance or long endurance of hardship.’ Cotgrave explains durer by ‘to 
dure, last, continue, indure, abide, remaine, persist ; also to sustaine, 
brook, suffer” AnO. F. duane dos not appear: pes ones cance is, 
added by analogy with words like defiance, from O. F. . 
Dure, ‘Duress: 


DURATION, length of time. (L.) A coined word; in Kersey, 
ed. 1715. — Lat. duratus, pp. of durare, to last. See Dure. 
DURBAR, « hall of audience, (Pers) In Sir T. Herbert's 
Travels, ed. 1665, p. 103. A Hindustani word, but borrowed from 
Persian. = Pers. dar-bdr, ἃ prince’s court, levee; Palmer's Dict. col. 
355. door of admittante.’= Pers. dar, a door (= E. door), and 
bar, admittance; id, col. 68. 4 The word bir slone is also 
sometimes used in the sense of court, congress, or tribunal; Rich. 
Pers. Dict. p. 230. 

DURE, to last, endure. (F.,=L.) Once in common use, now 
nearly obsolete. M.E. duren, King Alisaunder, 3276.=0.F. (and 
mod. F.) durer, ‘to dure, last = Lat. durare, to last.—Lat. 
ders, bard, lasting. Φ Irish dur dull, hard stupid, obstinate, firm, 
strong ; Gael. dir, the same. + W. . certain, sure, of fore. Cf οἵ 
Gk. δύναμιν, force. Der. during (ori of dure), dur-able, 

ΔῊ ὦ see τ ραῖοαι duress, dur- 


. constraint. (F.,2L.) M.E. durese; Rom. 
Will, of Palerae, 1114.0. F. duresce, hardship. 
severity.—Lat. ἄντε, hard, See 


yUaK, dull, dark, dim, (E.) ‘ Duskede his yén two;* Chaucer, 
€.T. 2808. ME. dose, dark, dim; O. Eng. Hidmalien 259, 1. 16. 
Also deose ; ‘This word is deosh’ = this is a dark saying; Ancren Riwle, 
B 148, Not found in A. S., yet deose is, strictly, an older form than 
A.S. deorc, whence the mod, E. dark i se Dark CE, Sed, dial 
dusta, to drizzle; dusk, a slight shower; duskug, misty (Rietz). 

dush, sb., dusky, dushi-ness, duskily. 

DUBT, fine powder. (E.) ME, duct, Ancren Riwle, p. 122.= 
AS. dust, Grein, i, 212. Du. duist, meal-dust. 4 Icel. dust, dust. 
+ Dan dye, fine four, meal. Closely allied words are alio Swed 
and Dan. dea, steam, vapour, Goth. dawns, odour, O. H. G. tums, 
G. 

dust ; 


uncertain. Webster 


of the Rose, 35475 


put duritia, hardness, 


danst, vapour, fine dust, Lat. firmus, Skt. divima, smoke, Skt. dali, 

‘that dust’ and fume are co-tadicate.=4/ DHU, to 

Blow: ef, Skt. did, to shake, remove, blow, shake off. See 
Der. duster, dust. tay, dust-i-ness. 

bel to Holland. (G.) _ Applied in old authors to 

the Germans rather than to the Dutch, who were called Hoallanders ; 

sec Trench, Select Glossary, However, Shak, has it in the usual 


shake, b 


DYSENTERY. 188 


Φ sense ; All's Well, ἐν. {. 78.=G. Deutch, lit, belonging to the people; 


M. H.G. diutaisk.” Here the suffix ~ick= E. ish, and the base diut is 
cognate with Goth. thiuda, A.S. bedd, a people, nation. From the 
base, written εἶμι, was formed the Latinised word Teutones, 
whence E. Teutonic. = 4/ TU, to be strong; cf. Skt. tw, to be strong ; 


UTY, 1.) _ Chaucer has duetee in the 

sense οἱ due debt" Ὁ, Τ᾿ 6934 1 ch Gower, C.A. i, 124177. 
e word appears to ‘a mere coinage, t ere being no correspondin; 

form in French ; formed by analogy with words in from eo. 

dau, due, ‘The F. word for duty is devoir (Span. 

Sal “doers Le th the infin. mood used as a sb.; hence M.E. dewoir, 

dever (with w=), Chaucer, C. P. 2600. Der. dute-ous, “ἦν, -ness; 


dutiful, -ly, -ness, . - 
DWALE, ἀεμά!ν nightshade. (Ε.}. So called because it canses 
stupefaction or dulness. M. E. dwale, P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 379; on 


which see my note.=A.S. dwala, an' error; hence, stupefaction; cf. 
Dan, dvale trance, torpor, stupor dvale-drib, ἃ soporific, dwale- 
drink. See further under Dull, and see Dwell. 

DWARF, a small deformed man. (Ε) The final fs ἃ subetitar 
tion for a final guttural sound, written g or gh; in Will. of Paleme, 
1362, we have the form duerh- | The Α orga is is in Mandeville's 


dic) divaras, 

from τσ eat) to rush, ἡ ar bend; a τ ΠΩΣ 
also dull, dwell, dwale. ‘The evidence tends to shew that, the 
original sense of dwarf is not " bent,’ but ‘one who rushes forth,” 
or ‘furious ;” cf. Zend. dvar, to rush forward, said of evil spirits ; cf. 
Gk. θοῦροο, raging, θρώσκειν, to Εν Tage, Lat. Ἀεὶ, to rage; see 
Cartins, ἢ 317, rp sak. The A.S. lan, to suggestive. 
Der. ‘dwarf-ish-ness. 

ΕΣ to delay, linger, abide. (E.) Μ.Ε. duellen, to delay, 
linger ; Chaucer, C. T. 2356; to which are allied M. E. dwelen, to be 
torpid, and dwelien, to err; see Stratmann.=A.S, dwellan (only used 
in the active sense), to retard, cause to delay, also, to seduce, lead 
astray, Grein, i. 213, 3943 to which are allied gedwelen, to xr, 

yedwedlan, to lead astray. The peculiar modem use is Scandinavian. 

(The orig. sense is to mislead, cause to err, whence the intransitive 
Sense of to err, to wander aimlessly, linger, dwell.) =A.S. dual, only 
found in the contracted form dol, dull, stupid, torpid ; but certified by 
the derivative duala, error, in the Northumb, version of S. Matt. xxiv. 
ΡῈ and by the Goth. duals, foolish. See Dull. + Du. dwalen, to 

3 cf. dwaaltwin (lit. dwale-town), a labyrinth, dwaallicks (dwale- 
ign, a will-of-the-wisp. 4 Icel. dvelja, to dwell, delay, tarry, abi 
orig. to hinder; cf. dual, a short stay. - Swed. dudljas, to dwell, 
to delay ones. Dat, dvale, to 2 id 


DWINDLE, to ‘waste away. (E.) In Shak. Mac 
suffix Ze is a somewhat late addition, and has rather a di 
the usual frequentative force. ‘The d is excrescent, as common after 
τὶ cf. sound from M.E. sovn. M.E. dwinen; Rom. of the Rose, 3603 
Gower, C. A. ii. ‘AS, dwinan,to dwindle, languish ; Bosworth. 
ΡΟ; dviaa, dvina, deena; Swed. tvina, to dwindle, pine amy 
Remoter origin unknown. Ci. Skt. dhvams, to fall to 

DYE, to colour. (E.) | M.E. diye, dyen; Chaucer, C T 11037. 
Cancer also has dayer dyer, a dyer, CT. pol. 26. The sb. deh, 
dye, colour, hue, occars in Ὁ. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 193, 
1, 20... Α.8. dedgan, to dye; dedg, dedh, dye, colour; all authorised 
forms (Lye), Remoter origin unknown. Der. dye, sb.; dyer, dye 

st 


1 ditch, bank ; see Dike. 


Gee Dare, Der dion dani ν. 
DYNASTY, lordship, dominion. 
tinued lordship of a race of rulers, 


Raleigh, Hist. of the World, b. 


Irvep 
ΠΑΡῸ i 


184 “DYSPEPSY. 


EAT. 


tus, tuz-, Icel. tor-, 0: H. G. zur-, G. zer-; and is preserved in E. in®sb, is preserved in O.H.G. erin and in Goth. asans, harvest, whence: 


A.S. ες, whence fo-brake = brake in pieces, Judges, ix. 53, commonly 
misprinted to brake. 
DYSPEPSY, 


E. 


E., prefix, out. (L.) In evade, evince, evolve, ebullient, edict, δα. 
= Lat. ¢, ex. ee 

CH, every one. (E) Μ. Ε. ecke, ech; Chaucer, C.T. 7933 
older form elch, Layamon, 9921.=A.S, ale, each, Grein, i. 56; also 
written ele, yle; cf, Lowland Sc. ilk. 1. Written as ale by Grein, 
and considered by him and Koch to stand for eal + li, i.e. all-like. 
3. Also written by some editors as dlc, and considered as standing 
for d+Me or d+ge+lic, ic. ayelike or everlike. The latter is 
more likely. 4 Du. elf, each. + Ὁ, H.G. éogaith; M. H. G. iegellck, 
G. jeglich. See Aye. Not to be confused with Α. 8. ag-hwile, 

exe which «4+ ge hur + le March, A-S. Gram, art. 138. 
GER, sharp, keen, desirous, (F,=L.) ΜΟ Ε, egre, Chaucer, 
C.T. 9075; Rob. of Glouc. p. 8ο.-- Ὁ, ΕΒ. eigre, aigre, keen = Lat. 
acrem, acc. of acer, keen. 4/ AK, to pierce, sharpen. See Acrid. 
tages, eagernen also vinegar, ιν, 
BAGLE, αὶ large bird. (F.,=L.) ΜΈ, egle, Chaucer, C.T. 
10437.=0.F. aigie, ‘an eagle;" Cot.—Lat. aquila, an eagle; 80 
from its dark brown colour, aguila being the fem. of aquilus, 


dark-coloured, brown; cf. Lith, aklas, blind. 9/ AK, to be dark, 
Fick, i. 4743 whence also Lat. aguilo, the cloudy or stormy wind. 
Der. eagi-et. 

BAG: 


M. E. ere, Chaucer, C.T. 
+1 


Ἔλα (2), a spike, or head, of com. (E.) . 7 
occurs in King Alisaunder, 797; see ear in Stratmann, ear, pl. 
ears of com; Northumb. eher, an ear, pl. ehera; Matt. xii. Τα 
. + Goth. aks, + Ὁ. H.G. 
}. The syllable ak- in Goth. 
is identical ah-ana, chaff, and cognate w' 
ε- in Lat. acus, ἃ needle.=¢/ AK, to pierce. See Awn, Aglet. 
BAR (3), to plough. (E.) In Deut. xxi. 4; 1 Sam. viii. 12; Is. 
xxx. 24. M.E. erien, P. Plowman, B. vi. 4, 53 also eren, Chaucer, 
ΟὟ 888.—A. 8. erian, erigan, to plough, Grein, i. 219. - Icel. erja. 
$M. H.G. even, ern. + Goth. arjan, 4 Irish araim, I plough. + Lat. 
orare. + Gk. dpéw, I plough.<4AR, to plough. @ ‘In its 
application to ploughing the «/ AR (always retaining too its vowel 
4) is proper to all the European languages, as distinguished from 
the Oriental ;? Curtius,i. 426; q.v. Der. earsing. 
the Eng. equivalent of count. (E.) f. Ἑ. erl, Chaucer, 
CT. 6739. AS or, a warrior, hero; Grein, i, 260. 4 Icel. jarl, 
‘older form earl, a warrior, hero; also, as a title. + O. Sax. eri, a man. 
B. Perhaps related to Gk. ἀρσήν, male; Fick, ili. 26. γ. Or 
contracted from A.S, ealdor, an elder; Max Miiller, Lectures, 8th 
ed. ii. 280, Der. earl-dom, from M.E. eorldom, Layamon, 11560; 
where the suffix is the A. S. dém (=E. doom). 
‘¥, in good time. (E.) Μ.Ὲ. erly, adv. Chaucer, C.T. 
33; earlick, adj. Ancren Riwle, p. 258.<A.S. drlice, adv. ; not 
much used, as the simple form ér was used instead. The Northumb. 
adv. arlice occurs in Mark, xvi. 2.<A.S. ὧν, adv. sooner (Grein, i. 
69), and lie, like; so that early meredike, Sce Ere. Der. carli-ness, 
Tt ay rs that the word was originally in use only as an adverb. 
to gain by labour. (E.) "SE ernien, O. Eng. Homilies, 
i 7.1 28... Ἁ. 5, earnian, Grein, i. 249. + Ο. Η. Ο. and Μ. Η. G. 
arnén, arndn, G. ernten, to reap ; derived from O. H. G. and M. H. G. 
arin, aren, arn (G. ernte), 1. The ending ~ian of the A.S. 


also Goth. asneis(= A. S. esne), a hireling, labourer, lit. harvest-man. 
CE, Russ. oséne, harvest, autumn, 8. As the form of the root is AS, 
it has nothing to do with A.S. erian, to plough. Der. earn-ings. 

SP (1), eagerness, seriousness. (6} Chiefly in. the 
phrase ‘in earnest,’ Now frequently used as an adj., but the M. E. 
ernest is a sb. ; see Chaucer, C.T. 1127, 1128, 31! 8. eornest, 
sb,, earnestness ; Grein, i. 261 ; also eorneste, adj. and adv, id. 262. 
Du. ernst, earnestness, zeal. 4 0. H. G. ernust, M. H.G. ernest, G. 
ernst, sb. seriousness.=From a base ARN-, seen in Icel. ern, brisk, 
vigorous; and this from ψ AR, to raise, excite; cf. Gk. ὄρνυμι, to 
excite. See Curtius, i. 432; Fick, i. 493, ili, 41. Der. earnest, adj., 


earnest-ly, earnest-ness, 
BABNEBT (1), a pledge, security. (C.) See 2 Cor. i. 22; v.53 
Eph. i. 14. ᾿ is excrescent, as commonly after s; ef. whili~, 


‘amongst from M.E. whiles, amonges.)_M.E. ernes, eernes; Wyclif, 
aor, i. a2; ν᾿ 5; Eph. i. 14. (Cf. Prov. Eng. arles-penay, am 
eamest-penny, where arles=arnes = ernes ; Ra} / ernes, an earn 
est, pledge ; also ern, a pledge, erno, to give a pledge. + Gael. earlas, 
‘an earnest, earnest-penny; whence Prov. E. aries. Αι Origin un- 
known; the resemblance to.Gk. ἀρραβών, earnest-money, may be acci- 
dental, since this word is modified from Hebrew. If the connection 
be real, then W. ernes, Gael. earlas, and (the alleged) Gael. arra= 
Lat. arrha (O. F. arrhes, Cot.), & pledge, are all various modific 
of the Eastern word, viz. Heb. ‘érdbon, a pledge, Gen. xxxviii. 17. 
This word was introduced by the Phoenicians into both Greece 
and Italy. 

BARTE, soil, dry land. (Ε) ΜΕ. corpe, erbe, erie; Layamon, 
27817; P. Plowman, B. vil. 2.—A.S, corte, Grein, i. 258. 4+ Du. 
aarde. + Icel. jérd, 4 Dan. and Swed. jord. $ Goth. airtha. 4G. 
“τάς. β. Allied to Gk. épa, the earth. * Whether épa, earth (cp. 
Goth. airtha) is connected with ἀρόω, I plough, is doubtful ;’ Curtius, 
i426. See Har (2), though the connection is not clearly made out. 
See Max Miiller, Lectures, 8th ed. i. 294. Der. earth, verb, earth- 
born, earth-en (M. E. erthen, eorthen, Ancten Riwle, p. 388), earth-ling, 
earth-ly, earth-li-ness, earth-y ; also cartkquake, earth-work, &c. 

HARWIG, the name of an insect. (E.) 80 called because sup- 
posed to into the ear.—A.S. eor-wicga; used to translate 
“blatta’ in Ailfric’s Gloss. ed. Somner, p. 60. The Α. 8. wieg com- 
monly means ‘a horse ;’ Grein, ii. 689 (cf. Icel. vigg, a horse); from 
‘wegan, to carry, cognate with Lat. uekere; see Vehicle. @ There 
is no authority for giving wiega the sense of ‘insect,’ beyond its 
occurrence in this compound. ‘See Bar (1). 

EASE, quietness, rest. (Ε) Μ. Ἐ. ese, eise; Rob. of Glouc. 
423 Ancren Riwle, p. 108. —' ᾿ς. aise, ease ; the same word as 1" 
agio, Port. azo, Ongin unknown; perhaps Celtic; cf. Gael. adhais, 
leisure, ease; see Diez. Der. ease, verb, eas-y, eas-i-ly, eav-i-ness ; also 
ease-ment, in Udal, on S. James, c. 5; also dis-ease, q. 1gio. 

EASEL, a support for pictures while being painted. (Du) 
“Easel, a wooden frame, upon which a painter sets his cloath;” 
— Du. ezel, lit. alittle ass, an ass, * Easel, die Ezel 
the painter's easel ; Sewel's Eng.-Du. Dict. 1754. 
easel, These are diminutives, with suffix -δὶ, from 
the stem as-, an ass; see Ass. The word is far more likely 
to have been borrowed from Holland than Germany. - 

EAST, the quarter of sun-rise. (E.) M.E. est, Chancer, C. T. 
4913-—A.5S. edst, adv. in the east, Grein, i. 255; common in com. 
pounds, as in Edst-Sexa = East Saxons, men of Essex; Α. 8. Chron. 
A.D. 4493 cf. edstan, from the east, edsterne, eastern, edste-weard, east 
ward. Du. oost, sb. Icel. austr. Dan. dst. + Swed. dstan. ἐν 
M.H.G. dsten, G. osten, the east ; G. osf, east. 4 Lat. aurora (= axe 
sa), east, dawn. Gk. ἠών, Aol. ates, Att. dé, dawn. + Skt. 
ushas, dawn. = 4/ US, to shine, burn; whence Lat. urere, Skt. wsk, to 
barn, 411. The root US is from an older WAS ; cf. Skt. vas, to 
shine, 3. The Α. 5. edstan stands for aus-tana, where -tana is a 
suffix, and aus- is the base. See Fick, i. 512; iii. 7, 8. Der. ease 
erly, east-eron, eastward ; also Es-sex (= East-Saxon) ; also sterling 
(meast-er-ling), q.¥.; also Easter, q.v. 

EASTER, a Enristian festival. (E.) M.E. ester; whence ester- 
dei, Easter day, Ancren Riwle, p. 412.-- Α. 8. edstor (only in comp.), 
Grein, i. 256; pl. edstro, edstron, the Easter festival; Matt. xvi. 2; 
Mark, xiv. 1.=A.S, Edstre, Edstre, the name of a goddess whose 
festivities were in April, whence April was called Edsterména8, 
Easter-month ; Beda, De Temporum Ratione. . The name Edsere 
is to be referred to the same root as east, viz. to 4/ US, to shine ; with 
reference to the increasing light and warmth of the spring-season. 


See East. 
BAT, to devour. (Ε) Μ. Ε. κίον, Chaucer, C.T. 4349.-- Α. 8. 
cian, Grein, i. 228, 4 Du. eten. + Icel. eta. + Swed. aa Dan. 
ade, + Goth. itan. 4 Ὁ. H.G. ezzan, ezan; M.H.G. exzen; ὦ. 


werb shews that it is a secondary verb, derived from asb. 2. This + Ir, and Gael. ith ; W. γεν, Lat. edere. + Gk. ἔδειν. + Skt. advan 


EAVES, 


“a AD, to eat, consume. Der. cater, eat-oble; also fret (= forveat), Pledtyer, to select; see Bolectio. 


RAVES, the oli of ἃ thatched root, (E.) Α sing. sh 
the pl. should femme «ue (um); pl =, 
occurs in P. Plowman, B. xvii. 227.=A.S. 

thatch, eaves, in the Lambeth Psalter, Ps. 
verb efesian, to clip, shave, shear, in Levit. xix. 27. 
+ Swed. dil aff, caves (Ricts). + Goth. sie, 


33. +0.H opasa, M.H.G. obse, a porch, 
ὁ porch’ is due to the projection of 
cover.] Br The derivation is fiom the Germanic p 


im Som. af wate beneath ; OFC. oe, 


, over. See @ ‘The ong. sense was ‘cover,’ of 
‘shelter.’ Der. , one who stands under the dri 
from the eaves, hence, a secret listener; Rich. ΠῚ, v. 3. 221; 


stone, Comment. b. iv. ς. 13(R.) Cf. Swed. dial. afiondrup, dro 

ngs from the caves (Riet); Teel. puar-dropi. - 

PRISB, the reflux οἱ the tide, (E) ΜῈ οἶδε, Chaucer, C.T. 

10573."- Α. 8. ebba, ebb; ltred’s + βοειμίας lib. i, met.8. Οἱ, A.S. 

sto tb A'S Chon a + Da. ob, οὐδε, sb. ς abben, vb. 
i δἰ, τιν ebba, vb. rom the 


ἢ: 


also és 
1. ebony wood ; Ezek. xxvii. 15. So salted rie 
iedmene, mpc eben, a stone. Der. ebon, adj 
drunkenness” (Εν ἜΤ). Ia Sir T, Browne, Valg. 
Errors, Ὁ. ii. ©. 6, part 7; bk. v. c. 23, part 16.—F, ebvieté, ‘drunken- 
ness ;’ Cot.=Lat. acc. ebrietatem, from nom. ebrietas,—Lat. ebrius, 
drunken, of obscure in. Der. from same source, in-sbriate. 
EBULLITION, a boiling. (F..=L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
ς.7,8.5. το Ἑ. ebailition, " 5 eballition, boyling - Cot. 
Lat. eballitionem, acc. of ebullitio; a coined word, from ebulli 
of ebullire, to bubble up.—Lat. ¢, out ; and bullire, to bubble, le, ben 
See Boil. Der. From same verb, ebullient, Young, Nt. Thoughts, 


viii. 1. 98 from 

BOCENTRIG, departing from the centre, odd. (F..21L..=Gk.) 
ἴα Holland's Pliny bi iL ΧΩ Milton, P. L. ii, 575.0. F. secon 
‘trigue, ‘ out of the center ; fol eccentrigue, an unruly of irregular cox- 
comb; Cot.=Late Lat. eccentrics, coined from Low Lat eccentro, 
eccentric.—Gk, ἔκκεντρος, out of the centre. re-Ok, de, out; and 
κέντρον, centre. See Centre. Der. eccentric, sb, eccentric-al, 
ΟΣ ΤᾺ ccentric-i-ty. 

ECCLESIASTIC, ‘Pionging ‘to the church. (L.,—Gk.) Chaucer 
has ecclesiast, sb., τ 1710, 15335. Selden, on Ὀγαγίοπ' α Polyolbion, 
s. 1. and 8, ecclesiastic and ecclesiastical (R.) = Low Lat. 
με δον thas ΑΝ ελειαιαμας belonging to the ἐκκλησία, i.e. 
assembly, church.=Gk. ἔκκλητον, summoned.=Gk. dapat, al T call 
forth, summon.=Gk. ἐκ, out; and καλέω, I call. See Claim. 

Der. ecclesiast-icnal. 
ECHO, a repeated sound. (L.,.=Gk.) M. E. ecco, Chaucer, C.T. 
9255. = Lat. echo.= Gk. ἠχώ, & sound, echo; cf. xen. ἠχήνα a inging 
ie ears, noise. Allied to Skt. νάρ, vds, to cry, 
avoice. See Voloe. Der. echo, verb; also pbk 
BCLAIR« 


ECLAT, a striking effect, applause. (F.,—O.H. Gy Modern, 
éelat, splendour; lit. a bursting out. =F. éclater, to burst forth; 
OF. esclater, to shine ; s’esclater, to burst ; Cot. =O. F. es- = Lat. ez, 
forth ; and a form (skleitan ?). of the O. H.G. schlizan, slizan, to slit, 

lit, burst ; whence G. schleissen, οἰ ite with E. slit, See Slit. 
;CLECTIC, lit. choosing out. (Gk.) ‘Horace, who is... . some- 
times a Stoic, sometimes an jen, Discourse on Satire ; 
Poet. Works, ed. 1851, p. 374.—Gk. deceruxés, selecting; an Eclec- 
tic. = Gk. ἐκλέγειν, to select.=Gk. ἐκ, out; and λέγειν; to choose. 
Der. eclecticaably, eclecticism; see Eclogue. 
ἃ dat of sun or moon. Py=Ly=Gk) ME 

eclipse, often written clips ; ps3 P. Plowman, C. xxi. 140, and footnote. = 
O. F. eclipse, ‘an eclipse ; “ Cot. = Lat. eclipsis. sare ἔκλεψε, a failure, 
esp. of light of suri, P Gk. Iedeivecr, to leave ont, quit, suffer eclipse. 
Gk. ἐκ, out; and λείπειν, to leave. See Leave. Der. ecliptic, 

Ck dedecrrusbe; dee Chancer, On the Acrolabe, Pret. 1, 67. 

;CLOGUE, toral poem. (L.,=Gk.) idney’s Arcadia, 
b. iii (R) * They be not termed Eclogues, but Zglogues ;' Spenser, 

‘Argument to Sheph. Kal. ; cf. F. églogue, an eclogue.= Lat. ecloga, 
ἃ pastoral poem.=Gk. 


EFFECT. 185 


4: Note the modification of 
spelling. iss to F. dglogue. 


MY, houschoid management. (F,=L.,—Gk.) Spelt 

‘oeconomy in Cotgrave. =O. F. oeconomie, Cot. =: 
aconomia, = Gk. οἰκονομία, management οἱ Gk olsorop- 
de, I manage a household.=Gk. olxo-, crude form of οἶκοι, a house, 
cognate with Lat. wicus; and γέμειν, to deal out, whence also 
nomad, q.v. With οἶκοι cf. Skt. veya, 8 house, from vip, to enter.— 

WIK, to enter. Der. economic (Spelt economigue, Gower, C. A. 
ini. RABY othe econom-ic-al-ly, econom-ist, econom-ise, 
| aoe SABY, enthusiasm. (F—L,—Gk) In Shak. Mer. Ven. 
lished from μῶν 


ii 2.1 


λα οἱ, etatioab ly. 

ECUMENIC, ECUMENICAL, common to the world, 

general (Lay=Gk.)|‘Oresneniall,or universal’ Faxe, Martyrnp. 8 

(R.)=Low Lat. cewmenias, universal οἰκουμενεκός, universal. 

πον, οἰκουμένη (sc. γ), the inhabit Soria fem. of elxoynivos 
pt. pass. of οἰκέω, 1 inbabit.=Gk. οἴκοι, a house. 


EDDY, a whirling current of water. (Scand.) In Shak. Lucrece, 
1669. (Either from a lost A. 8, word with the prefix ed-= back ; oF 
tore likely modified ffom the Scandinavian by changing Tel. i to 
the corresponding A-S; o.}—Teel. a, an eddy, whir-poo; cf id, 
to be restless, whirl about: + Swed. dial. ita, idd, an eddy; Dan. 
dial, ida, the tame (Rietz).”* βι Formed from the Teel, i, back = 
AS, ed-, preserved as ε- in E. twit, q.v. Cf Goth. id, back ; O. 
Saxon idug-, back ; O. H.G. it, ita-, back. 


'B, the border of a thing. (E.) M.E. egge; Ancren Riwle, 
p. 60.0.8. ecg, 16. Du. cel. and Swed. egg. 
eden πὴ ᾿ f. Lat. acies, , ἃ. point; Skt. 


vade._Der. “ἀκειοοὶ, edgeasse, cdgving. 
EDIBLE, eatable. (Low L.. jist. sect. 859 
Qe" Lat. edibilis, eatable; farmet from Lat. edere, to cat. 


EDICT, a Proclamation, ¢ command. (L.) In Shak. Cor. i, 1.84. 
= Lat. edictum, a proclaimed. =_Lat. edicts, . of edicere, to 
proclaim. = Lat, 6, forth ; and dicere, to 5 
EDIFY, to build up, instruct. (1 
298.=0. Ε΄ edifier, ‘to edifie, build ; " Cot 
= Lat, adi-, crude form of ades, a building; and fe, for ΤΡ to 
make. β. The Lat, edes orig. meant ‘a fire-place.’ or ‘hearth * cf. 
Trish aidke, a house, oodh, fire. 4/ IDH, to kindle 
kindle. For Lat. facere, see Pact. Der. edifying, edife-at-ion 

edifice, ‘an edifice’ (Cotgrave), which from Lat. adife~ 
5 i, trom Lat. ais ἃ magistrate who had the 


See 
In, Shak. Tw. Nt, v. 
Lat. adificare, to build. 


Pn Shak. Merry Wi. ii. 1, 78.— 
te 


l, to cultivate, train. (L.) im Sha LLLv1. 
86; also education, As You Like It, i. 1. 22, 72.— Lat. educatus, pp. 
of educare, to bring ont, educate; which from educere, to bring out; 
see Hduce. Der. educat-or (Lat. educator), education, education-a}. 
EDUCE, to bring out. Gat) Not common. In Pope, Egs. on 
Man, ii, 175; and earlier, lanville’s Essays, ess. 3 (R.)=Lat. 
educere, pp. eductus, to bring out.=Lat. 4, out; and ducere, to lead. 
See Der. educible; eduction, from pp. eductus; and see 


agta~ rede, ἃ ἀν ΤΥ τς edn 
European a agh-la, a diminutive form οἱ agi 
(σικλῆ, lit.“ choker,’ from the large size of some snakes, such as the 
boa constrictor. 


(EEFACE, to destroy the appearance of (F.) Ip ve; 
and Pope, Moral Essays, i Toe. fat? to face, 

Lit. ‘to erase a face or apy arance, = Lat. ef, 

for #, out; and Ε΄ face, face. See Der. 


Face-ment, 
ICT, a result, consequence. (F.,=L.) ME. effet, Chaucer, 
C.T. 311... Ὁ. F. effet, ‘an effect, Sark? ἐς μα pr Soran 


ἐκλογῇ, ἃ selection; esp. of poems. aCk, ὁ eliect."Lat.efectut, pp. of efcere, to efiect. = Γαι. τ τ ee- (σα), ont; and 


EFFEMINATE, 


, for facere, to make. See Fact. Der. effectual (from crude 
form affectu- of sb. effectus), effectmal-ly, effectuate ; effecl-ive (from pp. 
efectes, effect-ivedy, fic ewe from same source, Bea 4 φν., 


186 


q 
C rk adi, sir (a 
“which from Gk. αὐθέντην, a despotic 


EFFEND: 
title). = Mod. Ck. "poe 
master, ruler. See Authentic. 

EFFERVESCE, to bubble or froth up. (L.) cence, 
boiling over, -. a violent ebuilition; Kersey Dich τα. ΠΣ 


Lat. efferuescere. Lat. ef-=ec- (ea) ; and feruescere, to begin to boi 


inceptive of feruere, to glow. ‘See Fervent. Der. effervesc-ent, 


scence, 

ἜΣΞΕΤΗ, xbausted. (L.) Ια Burton, Anat. οἴ Melancholy, p- 

370(R.)=Lat. effetus, effiztus, weakened by having brought 

Young. —Lat. ¢f-=eo- (es); and for, that has brought forth, See 
‘etus. 


( 
ffect. Der 


Sune to make; and suffix -ax, See efficaci-ous, 
‘fficaci-ous-ly, -ness. Φ The M. E werd for fics ‘was efficace, 
Ancren Riwle, . 2465 fare 
F FIC! TENT, causing an fect. ἰ νὼ ) "Ye Tyas Works, 
Bas =F, ient, ‘efficient ;’ Cot. = Lat. efficientem, acc. of efficiens, 
ΓΞ οἱ ‘Gieere, See Effect. Der. eficient-ly, effcience, ef 
iene-y; also 
EFFIGY, a likeness of a man’s figure. (L.) Spelt effigies in 


Shak. As You Like It, ii.7.193.= Lat. efigies, an effigy, image. — Lat. 
bs ind jingere, to 


Bie. base of fingers, to form.m Lat. σέ τις (ex); 


SEFLORSSCHNCE, α flowering, eruption on the skin, forma 

tion of a powder. (F.,<L.) _ In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. 

Ὁ. 12.8.6... Ἐς qfflorescence; Cot.—Lat. efforescentia, a coined word 

from Hisar nee ive form of efflorere, to blossom.—Lat. τ τα δος 

$s and forere to blossom. = Lat. flor stem of οι, α flower. See 
lower. 


EFFLUENCE, a flowing out. (L.) Ια Holland’s Plutarch, 
P. 1059; Milton, P. L. iii. 6. Coined from Lat. effluent-, stem of 
pres. pt. of effuere, to flow out.=Lat. ¢f-=ec- (ex); and fre ῬΡ. 
Ἄναι, to flow. See Fluent. Der. from the same verb, efluvent ; 

lux (from pp. effluxus) ; effuvium (Lat. avn). 
Biron Φ an exertion of strength. (F,=L.) Ια Cotgrave.=F. 
Ἢ ὑπ effort, endeavour ;* Cot. Verbal sb. from F. efforcer, of 


ἔξαγε, ‘to indeavours” Cot. =F. =F fem Lat. σ᾽ ταῦ (et); and forcer, 
to force, from foree, τῷ. See ἽΝ 
EFFRO! IY, boldness, hardihood. (F.,=1) In Kersey's 


Dict. ed. 1715.0. F. efronterie, ‘impudency;" Cot.—O. F, efronte, 
‘shameless ἡ Cot. Formed with prefix ef-=Lat. of-=ec- (ex) from 
Front, the forehead, front. See Front, Affront. 

EFFULGENT, shining forth. (L.) The sb. effudgence is in 
Milton, P. L. iii. 388.=Lat. ofudgent-, stem of effulgens, pres. pt. of 
Gilgers to shine forth. Lat. gf =~ (ex); and fulgere, to shine. 


Ἐς Der. effulgence. 
EFFUSE, to pour forth. (L.) Ια Shak. 1 Hen. VI, v. 4.52. 
[The ab, sfusion is in Occleve, Letter of Cupide, st. 63,]=Lat. isu, 


pp. of efundere, to pour forth.—Lat. e/-mec- (ex); and fundere, to 
Pons, See Fuso. Der. ον ίοη, efurive, ofurioe ly, fur ive-nns, 
EGG (1), the oval body from which chickens, &c. are hatched. 


(E.) ME. eg, and frequently ey, ay; the pl. is both egges and eiren. 
Chaucer has ey, C.T. 16274; egges is ie P. Plowman Ὁ xi. 3431 
¢iren in Ancren Riwle, p. 66.<A.S. ag, Grein, i. 55% pl. agru 
(whence eire, and the double pl. ciren). Di het B. + 
Dan. ag. + Swed. agg. +o: εἰ. oi Irish “gh ‘Gael the +W 
+ Lat. ounm. 4 Gk. ὡόν. The base 
(according to Benfey) to Ὡς τι κα ἦα (Lat. auis); Fick, 

BGG (3), to instigate. (Scand. ) ΜῈ, eggen, Ancren Ri 
146.= Icel. eggja, to egg on, goad.— an edge; see Edge. 
‘SGLaNtinE, swectbrian, ἃς. (F. sa) In 
26.=F. églantine, formerly aiglantine 
lantier, given by Cotgrave, and ex 
brier tree.’=0. F. stem aiglant- (whence 
lone Lat. aculentus*, 
rickle, 
ae self-opinionated person. (L.) 
agotion occur in the Spectator, no. 562. 

Lat. ego, I. See I. 


form was aig- 


‘ciglontin αἱ 
rickly (not record 
from acus, a needle. See Aglet. 
‘Both egotist and 
‘They are coined words, 
| Also ego-ism, egoist (F. egoisme, 
egelsa), Egoist is the right form; egofet seems to have been ims 


‘ELD. 


® tated from words like dramatist, where, however, the ¢ is a part of 
the stem of the sb. Der. egotist-ic, egotise 
EGREGIOUS, excelient, select. (11): In Shak, Cymb. v. 5. 
a11.—Lat. egregius, chosen out of the flock; excellent.—Lat. ¢ 
See ΟἹ Der. exregiourly, -ness, 
7 In Shak. ἐν ον, 
roing out. = Lat. egressus, ‘egredior, 
ra keGrade. 


adior, 1 
ne) iano: ‘Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 3766.= 
63, 250. Cf. Du. he! G. 


EIDER-DUCK, a kind of sea-duck. (Scand.) 3 
is = Icel. edr, an cider- 
. + Dan. ederfugh= 
elder fowl. F Swe eider, an eider-duck. Der. eider-down (wholly 
Scandinavian) ; cf. Icel. edar-diin, Dan. ederduun, Swed. eiderdun, 
cider-down, 
BIGHT, twice four. (E.) _M.E. eight? (with final ¢), Chaucer, 
C.T. 12705.=A.S. eahta, Grein, i. 235. + Du. ache. 4 Tcel. dita. ἢ 
Dan. otte, 4 Swed. dita. + Goth. ἀλέαν, + O.H.G. dha, M. H. ὦ. 
@hte, ἄλιε, G. acht, + Irish ocht; Gael. ochd. + ΨΥ, wyth. + Com. 
cath, 4 Bret. cich, eiz. 4 Lat. octo. + Gk. ὀκτώ. Skt, ashtan. Der. 
eighth (for eight-th) =A. 5. eahioBa; eighty (for eighty) =A. S. eakto- 
tig; eighteen (for eight-teen) = A.S, eaktatyne; also ene, eight-<-eth, 


grege, out of the flock. regarious. 
‘EG! ἃ going out, departure. (L.) 
ἽΝ 1, 225.— Lat. egressus, ἃ. 


0 out.— Lat. ¢, out; an 


d= apap lt Cone of pha 
Α. 5. Gram, sect. 136 + Du. ieder.+ 0. H.G. fouedar, ΜΙ. ἘΠ ΟΣ 
See Each and Whether. 


etre TE, to jerk out an utteranc ay The sb. ejaculat- 
ion is in Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. iii. c. 4. 5. Lat. eiaculatus, 
pp. of eiaculare, to cast out. Lat. 6, out ; and iaculare, to cast.— Lat. 
taculum, a missile.= Lat. iacere, to throw. See Jot. Der. gaculat- 
ion, ejaculat-or-y ; and see below. 
ICT, to cast out. (L.) In Shak. Cor. iii. τ. 287.—=Lat. cieetus, 
Pp. of οἵ eicere, to cast out.=Lat. ¢, out; and iacere, to cast. See 
Der. eject-ment, eject-ion. . 
ἜΚ (1), to augment. ME) MLE. eken, echen; ‘these fooles, 
that her sorowes eche,’ Chaucer, Troil. i. 705.=A.S. éean, to at 
ment; Grein, i. 229. + Icel. auka. + Swed. Ska. + Dan. ge. + Got 
aukan (neuter). +O. HG. ouckén, aukhdn. + Lat. augere.= 4 WAG, 
tobe vigorous, whence also vigour, vigilant, vegetable, auction, augment. 
An extension of the root to WAKS gives the See 'V: 
‘Wax. See Curtius, i, 230; Fick, tan. 762. Der. eke, conj. 
EKE (2), also. (Ε) ΜΕ. ef, eek, ete; Chaucer, C. T. 41.-- 
A.S, ede, Grein, i, 2: 1. Du. ook, + Icel. au, + Swed. och, and. ν' 
Dan. og, and. + Goth. auk, All from the verb; see Eike (1). 
RATE, laborious, produced with labour. (L.) ‘The 


dlaborate Muse ;’ Ben Jonson, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry, 1. 149. 
=Lat. elaboratus, pp. of elaborare, to labour greatly. = Lat. ¢, forth, 
fally; and latorare, to work. = Lat. labor, work. bour. Der. 


elaborate, verb ; elaborately, elaborate-ness, elaborat-ion. 

, aS. African antelope. Dn Slavonic) From Du. 
land, an elk ; of Slavonic origin; cf. Russ. oléne, a stag. See TEI, 

to glide away. (L.) ‘Ela; apa, ‘gone or slipt awa 
Kersey, ed. 1715.—Lat. claps, . of elabi, to glide away.— 
away; and dati, to glide, ‘pee. Der. elapse, sb. 

ire act (Gk.) Pope has elasticity; Dunciad, 

i. 186. Kew (ed. 1715), has slasiick. A scientific word, coined 
from Gk. ἐλάω = ἐλαύνω, ἴ drive (fut. ἐλάστω) ; from the same root as 
Lat. alacer. See Alaci Der. elastic-i-ty. 

ELATE, lifted ὦ] Μ. ἘΠ * lat ; Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 
14173.— Lat. elaus, lift ἐς δ, out, up; and lafus=tlarus, 
connected with ‘ollere, to int a7 TAL, to lift; Fick, i601. Der. 
elated-ly, elated-ness, elat-ion. 

ELBOW, the bend of the arm. (E.) . M. E. elbowe; Chaucer, 
Good Women, prol. 179. ΟἹ Som: 


gt, Ὁ. 
in = elina), cognate 
Ina, the elbow, Gk. ὠλένη, the 

1. Of these, the first set are 


Lat. 
ing, a bow. 
janam arcana; ands like the Skt. aratsi, the elbow, 
. 2. 
A'S, toga is from / BHUG, to bend; ‘see Bow.” 4 Cf. Swed. 
armbaga, the elbow, lit. arm-bow. Der. elbow, verb ; elbow-room. 


elbow ; and boga, 
from a base ef 


come fe the 4/ AR, to raise or move; see Arm, 


, old age, antiquity. rE Obsolete; but once common. In 
Shak. Merry Wives, iv. ‘Meas. ili. 1.36. Μ. E. elde, Chaucer, 
C. Τ᾿ 2449 (or 2447). AKI ao, a, antiquity, old age; Grein, ii. 


re 


ELDER. 
dha oma Sel pratt Fee ᾿ are 
ange from old.  Icel, ald, an age; aldr, old age. 
Goth. alds, an age. Id. “ “ 


See ΟἹ 

ELDEE (1), older. (E.) The use asa sb. is very old. ME. 
elder, eldre; ‘tho londes that his eldres wonnen ;* Rob. of Brunne, 
p. 1443 cf. Ῥ Plowman, C. x. 214. In A.S., the words are distin 

|. 1. A.S. yldra, elder, adj. compar. of eald, old. 3. A.S, 
ealdor, an elder, prince ; whence ealdor-man, an alderman ; formed 
fom sald, old, with suffix or. We also find A.S, eldran, sldran, 
aldron, sb. pl. parents, See Old, Alderman. Der. dlderly, 


ELDER (2), the name of a tree. α) ‘The d is excrescent; the 
right form is eller, M.E. eller, Ῥ. Plowman, B. i. 68; cf. ellerne 
se id. A i 66.--, 85. ellen, aller, Cockayne’ 's Leechdoms, iii. 334. 


, eldeste.= Α. 5. γέάονα, 
Grein, i. 239 form formed by vowel-change from eald, old. See Old. 
chosen, (L.) Ια Shak. Rich. Il, iv. 126.—Lat. elects, 


"Der. alec, verb; election (O.F. dlection), Rob, of 
ΕΞ Ῥ. 208 ; election-eer ; elective, elect-or, electoral ; cf. 
elegant, 4.¥.; atte, 4. 
Ἄν 


omer + when rubbed. 
to #Aderap, beam- 
like ‘ke fan, δι σαν sunears Skt. arch, to beam, shine.= 

alectrie-al, 


Gk. ἤλεκτρον, amber ; also metal; al 
ARK, to shine, Curtius, i. 168; Fick, i. 22, Der. 
clectric-ian, electricvicty, electricfy, electro-meter ; BC. 
ELECTUABRY, a kind of confection. (F.,=L.) M.E. letuarie, 
Graces, prol. 428.—0.F. lectuaire, Roquefort ; also electuaire, * an 
electuary; a medicinable composition made of choice drugs, and of 
substance between a syrrop and a conserve ς᾽ Cot.= Lat. electuarium, 
dlectarium, an clectuaty, ἃ medicine that dissolves in the mouth ; per- 
haps for élinctarium, at, tlingere, to lick ick away of from Gk. 
μάχαν to lick away. ‘The usual Lat. word is 
ecligma, Latinised from Gt te Tkerye, medicine that is licked away, 
fom A to lick ; a is also a Gk. form ἐκλεικτόν. 
OSYNARY, relating to alms, (Gk.) “ Eleemosinary, 
an almner, or one that gives alms;* Blount's Gloss. ed. 1674. Also 
used as an adj.; Glanvill, Vanity of Dogmatizing, c. 16 (R.) <Low 
Lat. SLMGANT. ch .z, an almoner. = Gk. ἐλεημοσύνη, alms. See Alms, 
choice, graceful, neat. (F.,=L.) In Cotgrave, and 
Η Milton, Σ᾿ ce 1018. Shak. has τι, L, iv. 2. 126, ol 
. ‘elegant, eloquent ;᾿ Cot.=Lat. eegantem, acc. οἱ 
elegans, tasteful, seni out; and leg-, base of ἔξει, to choose. 
See Elect. Der. ele elagancy. 
‘ELEGY, a Troe funeral ode. (σὰ, ποῖ. “Ἀπ Elegie® 
Tat ρα παρ he ϑρεζξεγ. "οὐ. F. elegie, ‘an elegy ;᾿ Cot. 
Lat. elegia. = Gk, ἐλεγεῖα, δας, fem. sing. ; but orig. τὰ ἐλεγεῖα, 
an elegiac poem; plur. of ἐλεγεῖον, a distich consisting of 
a a hobeacter and a pentameter. Gk. ἔλεγοι, a lament, a Poem in 
ichs, Of uncertain origin ; cf.Adowew, to scream. Der. elegi-ac, 


eleg-ist, 

In early use. ‘The four 
Wright's Popular Treatises 
it. elementum, a first 


res, 


element-ar-y. 
LAN, the largest quadra (F.,<L., wei. woe Heb.) 


MLE. olifaxnt, Alisaunder, 5293; later elephant AS 
form olin was τὸ to mean ‘a camel;’ Mark, 1. 6]}—O. F-olifant 
jant ; Cot.—Lat. elephaniem, acc. of elephat,= 


dadgar.eHeb. eleph, alepk, an ox; see Al- 


Der. elephantine, 
Phebe Pe to raise up. (L.) In Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Helth, 
Ὁ. ἢ (R.)—Lat. elevarus, pp. of elevare, to lift up.—Lat. 4, out, up; 
and levare, to make light, lift.—Lat. lewis, light. See Levity. 
Der. elevat-ion, elevai-or. 
ten and one.,(E.) Μ. E. enleven (with wv), Laya- 
mien, 23364. A.S. σάλος, Gen. κακῇ 55 where the d is excres 
‘n= dn, one; also the -on is a dat. pl. suffix; hence the base 
15 delof or ἀνὰ + Du. εἰρ τὶ eel. lf, later εἴν Dan, lee 
$ Swed. elfva. + Goth. ainlif. + Ο. Η. Ὁ. einlif, G. eilf, elf. B. The 
‘Teutonic form bests appears in the Goth. aindif. 1. Here ain= 
ALS. dneone. 2. The suffix -lifis plainly cognate with the suffix 
λα in Lithuanian vénolika, eleven, Fick, ii, 294. And it is probable 
that μα αἶα, deem, ten. The change from d to J occurs in Lat 
Hingea, lacruma~dingua, dacrema. 
+ RMP, a little sprite. (E.) TCE, wf, Choncer C.T. 6455.2A.S. 
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ὅ calf, Grein, i. 56. Icel. dlfr. + Dan. αἱ Swed. alf. +0.H.G. 


alp, Ο. df. Cf. Skt. ribkw, the name of a certain kind of deity (Cur- 
tins, i. 364), derived from 4/ RABH, to be vehement, whence also E, 
labour.” Der. elfin, adj. (=elf-en), Spenser, F.Q. ii, 10.713 elfin, sb. 
(αι ἀγα, dimin. of elf), only in late uses Kaen MLE. elvish, Chan- 
cer, C.T. 16219; elf-lock, bly effin, sb. is merely ἃ 
peculiar use of effin, adj.; and this aang stands for elf-en, with adj. 
suffix -en, as in en, 

ELICIT, to draw out, coax out. (L.) Orig. a pp. * Elicit 
drawn ont or allured;’ Biount’s Gloss. ed. 1674.—Lat. elicitus, pp. 
Of elicere, to draw out.=Lat. ¢, out ; and lacere, toentice. See Lace. 

ἘΠ. ΤΌΣ, to strike out. (L.) je strength of their arguments is 
elided 3" Hooker, Eccl. Polity, Ὁ. ρα σίας εἰἰάεγε, to strike out, 

Jadere, to dash, hurt. See Lesion. Der. oli 


fit to be chosen. (F.,=L.) _ In Cotgrave.=F. eli- 

gible, ‘eligible, to be elected ; Cot. τον Lat. eligibilis ; formed 

Sith suffix -bilis from to choose. See Hlect. Der. eligibi-y, 
i formed from eligibilis, 

ELIMINATE, to get rid of. (L.) “ Eliminate, to put out or cast 
forth of doors; 2 iblish abroad ;᾿ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Lat. 
liminatus, iminare, lit. to Pat forth from the threshold. 
Lat. 4, fc Od tae ene oF timer, ἃ threshold, allied to 
Himes, ἃ boundary | see Limit. Der. eli-minat-ion. 

ELISION, a striking out. (L.) In Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 124.— 
Lat. elisionem, ace. of elisio, a striking out. Lat, elisus, pp. of elidere, 
to strike out. See Elide. 

ELIXIR, the philosopher's stone. (Arab.) In Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 
16331.—Arab. αἱ iksir, the philosopher's stone; where ef is the 
defmnite article; Palmer’s Pers. Dict. col. 44. 
e deer. (Scand.) ‘Th’ unwieldy elk;' Dray- 
= Icel. elgr; Swed. gm dk Ὁ OHS. αἰαῖ, 
M.H.G. hd Russ. alin a stag (cf. land, mm elk). + Lat. 
olces. + Gk. ἄλκη. + Skt. rishya, a kind of antelope, written τώρα 
in the Veda. See Cartius, i. 162. 4 The Α. 5. eich is unauthor- 
ised; the A.S, form is rather eolk (Grein). The mod. E. form is 


Scandinavian. 
HILL, a measure of length. (E.) Μ. Ε. alle, elne; j Prompt. Pare 
p. 138.-- Α. 5. εἶα, a cubit; see Matt. vi. 27, Lu. xii, 25 (Grein, 


i 
bag}; olvegemer, the measare of an ell (bid.) + Du elit, an ell; 
somewhat more than 3-4ths of a yard (Sewel). + Icel. alin, the arm 
from the elbow to the tip of the middle-finger ; an ell. + Swed. aln, 
an ell. Dan. alen, an ell. + Goth. aleina, a cubit. + O. H.G. alina, 
M. HG. εἰπε, G. elle, an ell. $ Lat. ulna, the elbow; also, ἃ cubit. 
ἜΘ, ἀλη the εἶδον. β' Bilal in εἰ δου: see Elbow. 

an oval figure. (1... 6Κ.) + Ellipsis, , a defect; also, 
α΄ certain crooked line coming of the: byas-catting of the οὐδ of 
cylinder ;’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. dips, ‘a want, defect ; 
also, an ellipse.4+Gk. ἔλλειψιν, a leaving behind, defect, an ellipse of 
a word ; also the figure called an ellipse, so called because its plane 
forms with the base of the cone a less angle than that of the parabola 
(Liddell). Gk. ἐλλείπειν, to leave in, leave behind.= Gk. ἐλ- = ἐν, 
in; and λείπειν, to leave. See Holipse. Der. elliptic-al, from Gk. 
ἐλλειπτικόε, adj. formed from ἔλλειψιι. 
ad of tree. (E) ΝΕ, elm im, Chancer, C.T. 2934. 
ALS. elm; Gloss. to Cockayne's Saxon Leechdoms. 4 Du. ofm, “δ 
Teel. dlmr. 4 Dan. alm, elm. 4 Swed. alm. + G. ulme (former! sine, 
ime, but modified by Lat. lms). Lat. uimus. B. All from 

base AL, to grow, to nourish ; from its abundant grow wrth 

"EROCUTION, clear utterance. (L.) In Ben Jonsea, Under 
woods, xxxi. 46.— Lat. elocutionem, from nom. elocutio. = Lat, eloeutus, 
Bp. of dope, to speak ont. See Mloquence, and Logi 
Der. elocution- 

ELONGA! Ar fo length to lengthen, (Low Lat.) Formerly ‘to remove;" 
Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 13, §14-—Low Lat. eongatus, 
pp. of elongare, to remove ; a verb coined from Lat. 4, out, off, and 

‘ong, long. Long. caw clones gat fom, s Fr. 3 

to run away. (Du.) It ellope, Spenser, 
Corrupted from Du. ontloopen, to evade, eseape, Fan amay, 
tuting the familiar prefix « (=Lat. 6, out) for the 
Brefix on, 1. The Du. σεῖς δ. prefix ent AS. ands τος 
Answer. ΝῊ 
ETOQUENT, pine 


utterance, (F,=L.) ME. 
eloquent, Chaucer, 


"Τ᾿ 10990.=0. F. eloguent ; Cot.= Lat. eloquent, 

stem of Ge te speak δας τας epee tl loge to 
SE, otherwise. (E.) Μ. Bee bee ale ‘aivaye an aver Chaucer, 
στ. 13867. = AS. ele, otherwise, Matt. vi. 1; an adverbial form, 
orig. gen. sing. from an ase ali), signifying ‘other ;’ cf. A.S. 
Glelond, «foreign land, Grein, i. 223 ++ Ὁ. Swed. ἄμμε, otherwise 
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(Ihre); whence mod. Swed. eljest, with excrescent ὁ. {- 
alis, adj. other, another; gen. afjis. 4 M.H.G. alles, alles, ae 
otherwise, an adverb of genitival form, Cf. Lat. alias, from alius, 
other. See Alien. Der. elsetohere, 

ELUCIDATS, to make clear. (Low Lat.) " Elucidate, to make 
bright, to manifest ;* Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674.— Low Lat. elucidarus, 
ΓΕ of elucidare; compounded from Lat. ¢ out, very, and lueidus, 

right See Lucid. ‘Der. elucidat-ion, elucidat-or, clacidat ive 

UDB, to avoid slily. (L.) @) 


Goth. aljis 


In Bp. Taylor, 


Lat, audire, pp. eluous, fo mock, deczive.—Lat.2 out aud ere, 
foplay. ‘See Lu icrous. Der. elus-ive, elus-ive-ly, elus-ion, elus-or-y ; 


elusus, 
=LVSIuM, aheaven. (L.,=Gk.) In Shak. Two Gent. ii. 7. 38. 
= Lat. ely:ium. Gk. Ἠλύσιον, or, short for Ἠλύσιον πεδίον, the Elysian 
field ; Homer, Od. 4. 563. 

EMAC. LATE, to make ais wine In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Enrors, Ὁ. vii. c. 13, § 6.—=Lat. emaciatus, pp. of emaciare, to make 
thin =Lat. ¢ out, very and maci-, base of mac-en, leanness; cf. 
macer, lean. See Der. emaciat-ion. 

EMANATE, to flow from. qd) + all bodily “emanations ;* 
Bp. Hall, Contemplations, b. iv. cont. 7. § 19. Lat. emanatus, pp. of 
emanare, to flow out.= Lat. 4, out ; and manare, to flow. Manare= 
madnare, from the base mad- in Lat. madidus, wet, madere, to be 
moist.<4/ MAD, to well, flow s cf ‘Skt. mad, to be wet, to get 
drank. Der. emanat-ion, emanat- 

. EMANCIPATE, tet ee, (2) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674: 
Lat. emancipatus, pp. of emancipare, to set free. Lat. ¢, out; and 
mancipare, to transfer property.=Lat. mancip-, stem of manceps, one 
qwho acquires property; it. one who takes it in and. —=Lat. maw 
base of manus, the hand; and capere, to take. See Manual and 
Gapable. Der. emancipat-or, emancipat-ion. 

. EMASCULATS, to deprive of virility. (L) | “Which have 
emasculated [become emasculate] or turned women ;’ Sir T. Browne, 
alg. Errors, b. iii. c. 17, § 2.— Lat, emasculatus, pp. of emasculare, to 
castrate.= Lat. ¢, out of, away; and masculus, male, See Male. 


Der. emasculat-ion. 

EMBALM, to anoint with balm. (F.) In Shak. Timon, iv. 3. 
80. Spelt imbalm in Cotgrave. M. Sums (without the prefix), 
whence bawmyt, bawlmyt, embalmed, in Bart ᾿ς Bruce, xx. 286.— 
Ὁ. Ε΄ embaumer, ‘to imbalm;' Cot.=<O. F, em-=en-= Lat, in; and 
baume, balm. See Balm. 

.EMBANK, to cast up a mound. (Hybrid; F.andE.) Spelt 
émbank in Bailey's Dict., vol. ii. ed. 1731, Coined from F. em- (Lat. 
im-= in), ari tre κ᾿ Der. εἰ rt 

), a stops of shi & «By laying an em 
ἴδιο war i Fietoe ‘Comment. bi, i 


to perplex. (F.) ‘I saw my friend a little em- 
berrased τ᾽ Spectator, no, 199, —F. embarrasr, ‘to intricate, pester 
ae Cot. | [CE Span. embarazar, to embarrass.]—F. 
gr (La. tm in) and stem barras, formed from barre, ἃ bar, 
Sce Bar, Em! . Der.embarrasrment. ἅ 1. The form barras 
is fairly accounted for y ‘the Prov. barras, a bar (Raynouard) ; Tis 
a sing. noun, but probably was formed from barras, pl. of Prov. 


barra, a bar. 2. Similarly the Span. Barras, ly the pl. of 
Barra a bari used in the sense σέ praon” Wie word wat ev 
dently formed in the Sourk of France. 


᾿ ΤΥ the function isan (ow Lat) | 1-Shak, 
12s embassy, ιν Γ embassage, Mu : 
and embassade (= jade, Cotgrave), 3 Hen. VI, 
Sr Latimer bas ambsapen, Sertion ee the Ploughers 1. τάς te 


Skeat’s, Specimens). Chaucer has embauadrye, Sixtext, B. 233. 
8. Embassy is a French modification of Low Lat. ambascia, = 


EMBOUCHURE. 


HMBATTUH (2), to range in order of battle. (5) In Shale 
Hen. V; iv 314. A coined wort f om F. prefix em- (= Lat, im, 
in) le, origin, rol lue toa misappre- 
hension of Embattle (1). , 

EMBAY, to enclose ina bay. (F.) Τὰ Shak. Oth. 
coined word ; from F. em- (= Lat. im-s in); and E. bay, of 


See Bay (3). 
toadom. (F.=L.) M.E. embelissex, Chaucer, 
Good Women, 1735.=0.F. embelsr, stem of pres. pt: cof O. 
ellis, benutife;” Cot = O-F. em: (Lat, im-min)s 
beautiful. — Lat. bellus, well-mannered, fine, handsome, 
4 For the suffix «ἐλ, see Abash, Der. embel- 


EMBER-DAYS, fast-days at four seasons of the year. 
corruption of M.E. ymber. ἐ The Wednesdai Gospel ἴα 
in Septembre monethe ;’ Wyclif's Works, ed. Amold, ii, 203 ; cf, 
Bp. 205, 207. * Umbridawes* (another MS. ymbri wikes), i. e. ember- 
ys (or ember-weeks); Mn Riwle, p. 70.—A.S. ymbren, ymbryne. 
1." On pore pentecostenes wacan τὸ pdm ymbrene’ = ia Pentecost week 
according to the ymber, i.e. in due course; rubric to Luke, viii. 40. 
“On selcum ymbren-fastenc,' = at every ember-fast ; AElfric's Homilies, 
ii, 608, 3. The fall form ofthe word is ymbsrye of ymberyne, and 
the orig. sense ‘a running round,’ ‘circuit,’ or ‘course ;” compounded, 
of A:S. ym, around, cognate with G. wm-, Lat. ambi-; and ryne, a 
inning, from rinnan, to run. See Ambi-, and Run. 
@ The is the oaly right explanation ; for numerous examples and 
references, see ymbren in Lye’s Α. 5. Dictionary. Ihre rightly distin- 
guishes between O. Swed. ymberdagar, borrowed from A. S. and ob- 
Eclete, and the Swed. tamperdager, corrupted (like G. quatenber) 


from Lat. giatwor tem} the four seasons, 
ΜΈΝΗ ches Gey ‘The ὁ is excrescent, The M.E. formis 


“πεσε of mere, equivalent to Lowland ammeris or ameris, 
xy Ὁ. Douglas to translate Lat. faxillam in Hneid, vi. 23 
FPrvely an τ E, word, though rare ; else, it is Scandinavian.J=A.S. 
eemyrian, embers (Benson) ; an unauthorised word, but apparently of 
correct form. + Icel. i embers. + Dan. emmer, embers. + 
M.H.G. eimurja, ‘bert; bevarian aimee, enmerer pl., Schmeller, 


i. 76. Possibly connected with cel. eimr, eimi, steam, vapour; 
bat this is by no means certain. 

, to steal slily, filch. ay Formerly embesyll or 
embesell, ‘I concele, 1 embesyll a thynge, I kepe a thynge secret; I 


embesell, Uhyde, Je cele 1 embesyll a thynge, or pat it out oat of the way, 
Je substrays ; fic that embesylleths ἃ th vag. intenseth to steale it if he 
gan convo e it clenly ;" Palsgrave's . Spelt embesile in The 
Lamen Mary Magdalen, st. 393 ‘Chaucer's Works, ed. 3621, 
fol Ἧι. Apparently French ; but its origin remains unexplain 
See, however, ‘ander Tmbeatle, Der. embezzlement. 
ὍΝ, to adom with heraldic designs. (F.) Shak. has 
enblazs, a Hea. Vi VIL iv. 10. 76. Spenser has emblazon, F. Q. iv. 10. 55. 
Formed from blazon, q.., with prefix στρ Lat omit, CLO.F. 
Blasonner, ‘to blaze arms ;" Cot. t, emblazon-ry. 
a device. "F ame In Shak. All's Well, i 
1. 44.0. Ε΄ embleme, ‘an embleme ;’ Cot. Lat, emblema, a kind 
omament.Gk. ἔμβλημα, a kind of moveable omament, a thing mt 
on. = Gk. ἐμβάλλειν, to put in, lay on. Gk. ἐμ- κα ἐν, ἴῃ; and βάλλειν, 
to cast, throw, Pat, See See Belemnite. Der. emblemat-ic, from Gk. 


stem 18a ἡματ- ; emblemat-ic-al, 
EMBOD to invest with ἃ body. F.and E) In 


Spenser, F, . 22, Formed from 
Lat, im-=in. Der. embodi 
EMBOLDEN, to make bold. (Hybrid; F.and E.) In Shak, 
Timon, ili. 5. 8. Formed from E, bold with F. prefix ene = Lat, im- 
sin; and with E. suffix -en. 

EMBOLISM, an insertion of days, &c. to make a period regular, 
Ἐπ τ Οὐ, *Enbolom, the adding day or more to a year 
cunts Gloss, ed. 1674.0. F. embolism, ‘an addition, as of a day 
or more, unto’ year;" Cot.=<Gk. ἐμβολισμόν, an intercalation. = 
Gk, tuedr, in; and βάλχει, to cast pee Bimablems. Der. co 


‘EMEBOBOM, to shelter closely. (Hybrid; F. ond E) In Spen- 
ser, F.Q. From F. prefix em-=en=Lat. in; and E. 


“EMBATTLED (1), το farish with battcents, (F.) M,E.em-| bosom 


battelen, enbattelen ; Chance, Ὁ T. 14866. <0. F. em- or en- (m Lat. 
im- = in), prefix ; and O, F. bastller, toembattle. See Battlement. 
@ 1. The simple verb battailen or battalen occurs carly: the pp. 
battailys or bartalit, i.e. embattled, occurs in Barbour’s Bruce, 
i. 134; and the sb. batvalyng, an embattlement, in the same, iv. 

8. Obviously, these words were accommodated to the spelling of 
M.E. battale (better bataille), a battles and from the first a confusion 
with battle has been common. 8. Cf. Low Lat. imbattalare, to 
fortify, which Migne rightly equates to an Ὁ. F. embastller. 


), to adon with bosses or raised work. (F.) Chaucer 
Good Women, 1198. Cf, King Lear, ii 4. 2 
O.F. enbouser, *to swell or arise in bunches; "" Cot. 
Ὁ. Ε, bosse, a boss. See Boas. 
moot ae oa ®) 


In Shak. 


imin. form 


EMBOWEL. 


French; not in Johnson.<F. embouchure, & mouth, opening. =F. 
emboucker, to put to the mouth=F, em-=Lat. im-=in; and F. 
Bouche, cack, month, from Lat, παῖς See Debouch. te 
‘to enclose YF) emboweled in 
earth ;” Spenser, F. Ὁ. vi. 8.1 ften wrongly put for disem- 
bowel} Shak. Rich. ΠῚ, v. 2. το. From F. om tLat ἐπε τ κὶ and 


1, of F. origin, q. v. L-ment. 
EMBOWEE, to place in α bower. (Hybrid; F. andE.) Spenser 
has embowering, i.e. sheltering themselves ; tr. of Virgil's Gnat, 225. 
Coined from F. em-=Lat. im-=in; and E. bower. 
EMBRACE, to take in the arms. (F.) In early use, M.E. 
exbracen, to brace on to the arm (said of a shield), King Alisaunder, 
6651; cf. Chaucer, C. T. 8288.—0. F. embracer, to embrace, seize 
(Barguy).: =O.) F, ene, for gam Lat and bras, an arm, from Lat. 
brackivm. See Brace. Der. embrace, sb. 

SORE, an spertre with slant sides (6) ‘ Embrasure, 
an inlargement made on the inside of a gate, door, δὲς, to give more 
light; a gap or loophole, &c.;" Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715.=F. em- 
brasure, orig. ‘the 
windows C ve. =O. (cf. mod. F. dbraser) ‘to skue, 

the jaumbes of a ‘loos or window ;’Cot. 1. The 
ois Ee em-men=Lat. in, 8. The rest is O. F. braser, * to skue, 
or chamfret τ᾽ Cot. ; of unknown origin. 
"EMBROCATION, a fomenting (F¥.,<Low Lat,—Gk) Spelt 
gmbrochation in Holland’s Pliny, Ὁ. xx. c. 14, § 1.0. F. embrocation, 
“an embrochation, fomenting ;’ Cot. — Low Lat. embrocatus, 
brocare, to pour into a vessel, &c.; cf. Ital. embroceare, to foment.= 
Gk, ἐμβροχή, α fomentation. = Gk. ἐμβρέχειν, to soak in, to foment. 
Gk. in=dy, in; and βρέχειν, to wet, allied to E. rain; Cartius, 


ΠΡ 
‘'EMEROIDER, to omament with needlework. ome ME, Ε. 
embrouden, embroyden, Chaucer, C.T. 89. (This M. 
Gaced a later form embroid; the -er is ἃ needless addition, due to 
. embroid-er-y.] Cotgrave gives ‘to imbroyder’ as a translation 
οἵ Ο. Ε. broder.=O. F. ἐπ τ en doi and Ο. Ε. broder, 
to embroider, or broider, See Broider. Der. embroider-er, em- 
broider-y eek grroidnery, Aa) M.E. embroid; spelt cmbroud. 


erie, Gower, C. A. i. 41); Μιὰ WS Ἢ 
EMBROIL, Ne in a broil Milton, P. L. i. 

iller, ‘to pester, intangle, incumber, intricate, 
Cot! =O, F, em-=en-= Lat. in; and O.F, brouiller, ‘to 


jumble, &c?’ See Broil (2). Der. embroil-ment, 
EMERYO, - (FaeGk) 
Formerly also embryan. fassinger, The 
Picture, Act ii. se. 2 [Bpww, the em- 


0, foetus. -- Gk. in, within; and ΣᾺ neut. of βρύων, 
me Bt of βρύειν, alte tal Of thing’ swell with it. @ Perhaps 


Rie to E. brew, oh 
EMENDATION, correction. (Lat.) In Bp. Taylor, Great 
Exemplar, Ῥ. 3, disc. 18 (R.); Spectator, πο. 328 (orig. issue). = 
Lat. emendatus, pp. of » tO. , lit. to free from fault. 
= Lat. ¢, out of, Peace, fee from; and mendum, a fault. See Amend. 
Der. + emendator from pp. emendatus, 
green precious stone. (F2L,=Gk.) ME. 
emeroude, emerade; Alli. ed. Morris, i. 1005; King Alis- 
aunder, 7030. -- Ὁ. F. esmeraude, ‘an emerald ;’ Cot.= Lat, smarag- 
das, an emerald. = Ge σμάραγδοε, a kind of emerald. Of unknown 
Skt. marakata, maralta, an emerald. 

“GReiRG, cornet from the sea, appear. Lat.) In Bacon; 
Learning, by G. Wats, b. ii. c. 13, Milton has emergent, P. L. vii. 
286.—Lat. emergere, to rise out.Lat. 6, out; and mergere, to dip. 

‘Merge. Der. emerg-ent, from emergent, ace. of pes. pi 


from pp. emer su 

wo Gk.) Ta Bible, A. V., 1 Sam. 

¥, δὲ stelt emorade, Levins emeroude Palsgrave. =O. F. hemor- 
ἔτ pl hemarrhoider Cot. Seo Hemorziciae. 


, still’ earlier, esmeril Gago. ole 
= Gk. onder, 1 wipe, 
ipe, 


Ο. Ε΄ emeril; Cor, 5 ans also oo 
io, emery. Gk. σμῆρι:, σμύρια, emery. 
Ilied to σμήχω, with same sense. ‘See Bi 
EMETIC, causing vomit. (L.,<Gk.) Spelt ‘emetique ἴῃ Blount's 
Gloss, ed. 1674.— Lat, emeticus, adj. causing vomit. Gk, enerixde, 

sickness. Gk. ἐμέω, 1 vomit. + Lat. womere, to vomit. 


‘Vomit. 
EMIGRATH, to migrate from home. (Lat.) Emigration is in 
Bilonnt’s Gloss., ed. 1674; the verb seems to be later.—Lat. emi- 
pp. of emigrare. ται. away ; and migrare, to migrate. See 
Saigrete. ‘Der. emigras-ion ; also emigrant, from pres. pt. of Lat. vb, 
EMINENT, excellent. (L.) In Shak. ἡ All's Well, i. 2. 43-— 
Lat. eminentem, acc. of eminens, pres. pt. of eminere, to stand out, 


ong Puaying: OF or chamfretting of a door or | emolli 
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‘project, excel.=Lat. 6, out; and minere, to jut, project. Root un- 
certain. “Der. eminence. 

acommander. (Arabic.) In Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. 


EMIR, i . 
268 (Todd).— Arab. amir, a nobleman, prince; Palmer's Pers. Dict. 
col. 51—Arab. root amara, he commanded; Chaldee amar, Heb. 
dmar, be commanded, or told; Rich. Dict. p. 167. See Admiral. 

EMIT, to send forth. (Lat.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.=Lat. 
grit, δρὶ and miitere, to send. 


amote, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 1 
Bi’ Glos, τὰ Sox ed, Somaer, Be 
‘bly connected with Icel. ama, to vex, 


gy B tnt τῷ α doul et of ema, by contraction. See Ant. 
crak τὶ softening. (δ: 1.) Also as a sb, ‘Some 


at, Hist. sect, 730.0. F. emollient, 
Cot.=Lat. emollient-, stem of pres. pt. of 
it. out, much; and mollire, to soften, from 


Se ot In Cotgrave; and in 
¢molument, ‘ emolument, 
ear what is gained by labour. = 
emolir, to ‘work out, accomplish. Lat. ε, out, much; and moliri, 
to exert oneself.— Lat. moles, a heavy mass, heap. See ‘Mole ( ). 
(ON, agitation of mind. (L.) "In Bp. Taylor, Ri of 
Conscience, b. iv, c.1(R.) Suggested by obs. verb emmove (S) 
F. Q. iv. 8, 3).—Lat. emouere, pp. emotus, to move away.= 
‘away; and mouere, to move. Move. Der. emotion-al. 
EMPALE, to fix on astake. (F.,=L.) Also impale, meaning ‘to 
encircle;' Troil. v. 7. 5.0. F. empaler ‘to to impale, to spit on a 
stake ;" Cot.=0.F. em =en=Lat. in; and pal, εν id. 


See Pale (1). Der. enipale-ment. ΠΑΝ 7 ‘Also 
EMP. to put on a list of jurors. (F. empan- 
yi Be Holland, Li 45 Coined from F. ἐπ δὴ κα Lat, in; and 
ᾧ δε ἐδ μη impane, Shaic: Sonn, 46. 

Poe δεῖ, ἃ ruler, (F.,=L.) Ιὰ early use. M.E. emperour; 

King Alisaunder, 2719. <0. Εἰ. empereor (Burguy).—Lat. imperatorem, 
acc. of imperator, ἃ commander. = Lat. imperare, to comt = Lat, 

im-=in; and parare, to make ready, order. See Parade. From 
same source, empire, q.¥.; empress, q. V. 
EMPHAS! i 


te ey 


Lat. em; pearing, 
emphasise Gk, ἐμ- «ἐν, in; and φάσιν, an ap 
Der. emphasise; also emphatic, from Gk. adj. ἐμφατικόι 
‘emphaticval, emphatic-ab-ly. 

dominion. (F. 
King Alisaunder, 1588.—0. 


from im; tocommand. See Emperor. 

EMPIRIC, α guack decor. (Fm Ln=Gk) All's Well i 1 
125.=0.F. emfirigue, ‘an empirick, a physi 
aphid εἶδος ὡς Ἐὰ 

of = set of physicians. ἰμπειρία, experience ; ἔμπειροι, experi- 
enced. Gk. ἐμ- ἐν, in; and πεῖρα, a trial, attempt ; ‘convected Frith 
πόρον, a way; and with E. fare, 8668 Fare, Der. empirical, em- 


ricism. 
EMPLOY, to occupy, use. (F.,=L.) In Shak. L. L. L. iti, 152. 
Cot.—Lat. implicare; see imply, 


40. Ε΄ employer, * *to imploy 

Implicate. Der. employ, sb., emfloy-er ; employ-ment, Hamlet, v. 
1.77. Doubleta, imply, implicate. 

EMPORIUM, amar. (L,—Gk.) In Dryden, Annus Mirab,, st. 
Lat. emporium. = Gk, ἐμπόριον, ἃ mart; neut. of Suxépie,| com 
mercial. Gk. ἐμπορία, commerce ; from ἔμποροι, a 
chant.<Gk.d-=dy,in; and sépos, a way, πορεύεσθαι, to favel, fares - 


EMPOWER, to give power to. (F,=L.) ‘You are empowered;? 
Dis τα Sate ἐπττεταρὰ vo (Tedd). Coined from F. em- 


an ‘Empirie the name 


EMPRESS, emperor. (F.) In very eatly use. 
Spelt enperice athe A'S, Chron, an 1140; empereas, Gower, Ὁ. A. 
il. 465. Ὁ. F.emperes (Burguy). Lat, imperatricom, ace. of imper 
atrix, fera, form of imperator. 

EMPTY. void. (Ε) The ps moment ME empti, empty 
Ancren Riwle, p.156; Chaucer, C. T. 3801. -- Α. 8, emiig, empty, 
Gen. i. 2; idle, Exod. v. 8. | B. An adj. formed with suffix -ig 
(=mod. E. -y) from’ amta or ametta, leisure ‘Alfred's Boethius, 
Preface, Root uncertain. Der. empty, vb. 


EMPYREAL, pel ing to elemental fire: 
(Gk.) Milton has empyreal as adj., P. L. ii. 4303 empyrean as sb., 
id. 771. Both are properly adjectives, coined with suffixes -al and 
-an from the base empyre-, in Latin spelling empyra-, in Gk. ἐμπυραι-, 


/ 


190 EMU. 


which is extended from Gk. ἔμπυρ-οε, ex] 
in; and wip, cognate with E. fire. See 
EMU, a large bird. (Port.) Formerly applied to the ostrich.= 
Port. ema, an ostrich, Remoter origin unknown.  @ There is no 
proof of its being Arabic, as some sa 
EMULATES, to try to equal. ΠΡ Properly an adj., as in 
Hamlet, i. 1. 83.—Lat. emulates, p. of emulari, to try to equal.— 
Lat. emulus, striving to Flom the same root ἂς Lmitate, 
ιν. Der. emulation (Ο. με haattons Cotgrave); emulator, emulat- 
ive; also emulous, in Shak, Troi. iv. 1. 28 (Lat. emulus), emulous-ly. 
EMULSION, « milk-like mixture. (F,—L.) In Cotgrave.— 
Ο. Β. emulsion, ‘an emulsion, any kind of seed, brayed in water, and 
‘strained to the consistence of an almond milk ;" Cot. Formed from 
Lat. emulsus, pp. of emulgere, to milk out, drain.= Lat. 6, out; and 
mulgere, to ‘See Mlk” 
EN, prefix; fou Ἐν en Lat. in; sometimes used to give a causal 
force, in enable, en-feeble, Tt becomes em- before ὁ and p, as in 
ental, In enlighten, en- has supplanted Α. 8. in-. 

to make able. (F.,=L.) ‘To a-certain you I wol 
at enable ν᾽ Remedie of Love, st. 28; pr. in Chaucer’s agin) 
ed. 1561, fol. 322, back. Formed from F. prefix ew =Lat. in; and 


AEN AG, 
to perform, decree. (F.,=L.) Rich, IIT, v. 4.2. Formed 

fom on = Lat. in; and Der. enact-ment, enact-ive. 

ENAMEL, a glass-like coating. (F.,.<0.H.G.) Μ. Ε, enamaile, 
Assemblie of Ladies, st. 77 (Chaucer, ed. 1561). Formed from F. 
prefix δὶ κα Lat. ix, i.e. upon, above; and amaile, later amel or ammel, 
ἃ corruption of O. Ε΄. email (= Ital. smalto), enamel. Thus Cotgrave 
renders esmail by ‘ammell, or enammell ; made of glass and metals.’ 
B. Of Germanic origin. = 0.H.G. smalzjan, M.H.G. amelzen, to smelt; 
cf. Du. smelien,to smelt. See Smelt. Der. enamel, verb. 

ENAMOUR, to inflame with ove (Fam L), The pp. mamoured 
is in Rob. of Brunne, tr. οἱ oft, p. 2 enamorer (Burguy). 
=F. en=Lat. in; and F. ΠΝ love, 5 §e Amour. 

ENCAMBP, to form into a camp (See Camp). In Henry V,i 
180. Formed from F. en; and 1D, q.v. Der. encam; 

EN , to put into a case, (F..—L.) ‘You would encase 
yourself; Beaum. and Fletch., Nightwalker, i. ἘΞ encaisser, *to 
pat into a case, or or chest ;’ Cot.=F, en=Lat. in; and O.F. caisse, 
‘acase, chest. See Case. 

ENCAUSTIC, bunt in. (F. Gk) In Holland's Pliny, Ὁ. 
waxy. c. 11.=0.F. encaustique, ht with fire;’ Cot.—Gk, 


vii 


dpeavorucds, relating to burning ine Ck. dal (fut. ἐγκαύσω), I 
Bam int freon ty bos tn aad relay T burs. Boe Colta, Eke 
ENCEINTE, Pregnant. ( F. enceinte, fem, eet ‘enceint, pp. 


answering to Lat. incinctus, girt about, of which the fem. incincta is 
used of a pregnant woman in Isidore of Seville. = Lat. incingere, to 
aid in, gind about; from in, and cing 

GEarm to bind with chains. ( 
aor anchainer, * to enchain ;’ Cot. 


See Ν 
ENCHANT, to charm by sorcery. (F.,.=L.) Μ' Ε. enchaunten; 
P. Plowman, C. xviii. 288.=0.F. enchanter, “to charm, inchant ;° 
Cot.=Lat. incantare, to repeat a chant.<Lat. in; and cantare, to 
sing, chant, See Chant. Der. enchan:-er, enchantment, spelt en- 
chantement in Rob. of Glouc. p. 10; enchant-rvess, spelt enchanteres, id. 
128. 
PEINCHASE, to emboss. (F.,=L.) Often shortened to chase, 
bat enchase is the better form. “In Shak. 2 Hen. VI, i. 2. 8. 
enchaster ; 48 ‘ enchaster en or, to enchace or set in gold;" Cot. 
F, enw Lat, in; and chasse, ‘a shrine for a relick, also that thing, or 
part of thing, wherein another is enckased, and hence la chasse d'un 
raisor, the handle of a rasor;’ Cot. F. chasse is a doublet of F. 
caine; from Lat, capea, a box. See Case, Chase (2), Chase (3). 
to enclose in a circle, (F.,—L.) In Merry Wives, 
me 56.-- Ε en=Lat. in; and F. circle. See Gircle. 
ΝΟΥ ΣΝ to lean towards. (F.,—L-) Often incline, but encline 
is more in accordance with etymology. M.E, enclinen; Chaucer, 
Pers, Tale, Group I, 361.0. F. endliner, ‘to incline;’ Cot.=Lat. 
inclinare, to bend towards; from im, towards, and elinare, to bend, 
te with E, lean, See verb, and see below. 

'CLITIC, a word which leans its accent upon another. (Gk.) 
A grammatical term; spelt enclitick in Kersey, ed. 1715.=Gk. 
ἐπγκλιτικόε, lit. enclining.= Gk. ἐγκλίνειν, to lean towards, encline.= 
Gk, ἐγ αἰν, in, upon and «Alva, cognate with E. lea, See Lean. 
‘And see above. 

EINCLOBE, to close in,shut in. (F.,=L.) ΜΕ. enclosen, Chaucer, 
€.T. 8096.=0. F. enclos, pp. of enclorre, to close in ; fromen (= Lat. 
fi), and elorre, to shat. ‘See Clove. 

NCO! commendation. (Gk.) Spelt encomion in Ben 


Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, A. iv. sc, 2.=Gk. ἐγκώμιον, 


to fire. Gk. due= ἐν, F laudatory ode; neut. of ἐγκώμιον, Taudator 


ENDORSE, 


, fall of revelry.=Gl. ἐγ- 
and κῶμοι, revelry, See Comic. Der. encomiast (Gk. 
ἐγκωμιαστήε. ἃ praiser) ; encomiast-ic. 
ENCOMPASS, to surround. (F.,=L.) In Rich. ΠῚ, 1. a. 204. 
Formed from F. en=Lat. in; and oompass. Compass. Der. 
‘encompas:-ment, Hamlet, ii, 1. 10. 
EN ain. (F,=L.) Mere French. Put for ancore; cf. 
in. = Lat, hance horam, for in hance horam, to this 
See Hour. 
to meet in combat. (F.,<L.) ‘Causes en~ 
countrynge and flowyng togidre ;” Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. v. pr. 
1, 1. 4356.0. Εἰ encontrer, ‘to encounter ;' Cot,<F. en-= Lat. in; 
and contre =Lat. contra, against ; cf. Low Lat. incontram, against. 
See Counter. Der. encounter, sb, 
ENCOURAGE, to embolden. (F.,=L.) As You Like It, i. 2. 
252.=0.F. encourager, ‘to hearten;* Cot.eF, en=Lat. in; and 
cura See See Courage. Der. encourage-ment, Rich. III, v. 2. 6. 
‘RINITE, the stone i a fossil. (Gk.) Geological. 

Coined from Gk. ἐν, ily ; with suffix -ite Gk. “THe, 
“ Encroaching tyranny ;* 


=, 


Teal. anccra, st 
hour; hence, still, 
ENCO! 


i, 

τ Browne, Vulg. Errors, To Reader, 61. It is im 
poaible to derive encroach from O.F. encrower; it is a fuller form. 
EN to impede, load. (F,=L.) In early use. Μ᾿ Ev 
encumbren, encombren; Rob, of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 1173 
P. Plowman. C. ii. 192.=0. F. encombrer, ‘to cumber, incumber ; 
Cot.—0.F. en=Lat. in; and combrer (Burguy), See Cumber. 
Der. encumbr-ance. 4 The M.E, sb. was , King 


Aliaunder, under, 7825 
CAL, lit. circular. (Gk.)_ ‘An encyclical epistle ;* 
Bei Taylor, Dissuas. from Popery, pt. ii. b. iis. 2(R.) Formed (with. 
Latinised spelling, and suffix -cal) from Gk. ¢yebseAs-oe, circular, suc- 
cessive. Gk, ἐγ- = ἐν, in; and κύκλοι, a ring. See Cycle. 
s- 

EN )PZEDIA, a comprehensive summary of science.. 
(Gk.)  Encyclopedie occurs in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, To the the 
Reader; cf. F. encyclopedie in Cotgrave.= Gk. ἐγκνκλοπαιδεία, a bar- 
barism for ἐγκύκλια παιδεία, the circle of arts wand sciences ; here. 
ἐγκύκλια is the fem. of ἐγκύκλιοε (see above); and παιδεία means ‘in 
Gimetiony from παιδ-, stem of wais, a boy. See Pedagogue. 


M. E, endé (with final ¢); Chan- 

in). + Du. einde.  Icel. endi. -- 
} Dan. ende. + Goth. andeis. + G. «νά. + Skt. anca, 
verb; end-less (Α. 8. exdeleds), end-lesiely, end 
less-ness, end-wise, end-ing. 4 The prefixes anse- (Lat. ante), anti- 
(Gk. ἀντῇ, and’ an- (in an-swer) are connected with this word; 
Curtius, i, 254. 


ENDANGER, to place in danger. fe 1) In Shak. Two 
Gent. v. 4.133. Coin τ, ιν. 
A to Shak. has δες 


Dear αν. Der. endear-ment, weed Ὃν Drayton and Bp. Taylor (R.). 
END! VOUR, to attempt, try. (F.—L.) 1 The verb fo 
endeavour grew out of the M. ‘phrase ὁ 10 do his dever,’ i.e. todo 
his duty; cf. ‘Doth now your devoir’=do your a, Chaucer, 
C.T. 1600; and again, ‘And doth nought but his dever’= and 
does nothing but his duty; Will. of Paleme, 474. 3. The prefix 
en- has a verbal and active force, as in enamour, encourage, encumber, 
enforce, engage, words of similar formation. 8. Shak. has endeavour 
both as sb. anc ; Tem «160; Much Ado, ii. 2. 31..- Ἐς en 
fix 5 and M. . devoir, dever, equivalent to O. F. devoir, 
aduty, See Devoir. Der. sb. 
TEMG, peculiar to a people or district. (Gk) ‘Endemical, 
Endemial, or Endemious Disease, temper that affects a great many 
in the sme country;’ Kersey, ed. 1718.-- Gk, &rdhuucs, ἐνδημοῖ, 
native belonging to a 8 people =Gk. by, in; and δῆμον, a people. 
See Democracy. endemic-al. 
ENDIVE, « viant. (F.,=L.) _F. endive.= Lat. intubus, endive, 
ENDOGEN, a plant that grows from within. (Gk) ‘The term 
Endogena belongs to the natural system of De Candolle. = Gk. ἔνδον 
for ἔνδον, within, an extension from ἐν, in; and γεν-, base of γέγνομαιν, 
Tam bom or produced, from 4/ GAN, to produce. See Genus. 
Der. endogen-ous. 
EENDORSS, to put on the back of, (Ε.,..1.) Modified from 
endosse, the older spelling, and ‘(etymologically) more correct ; see 
Spenser, F. Q. ν. 11. 53, where it rimes with bosse and losse. But in 


agen Jonson, Underwoods, Ixxi, it rimes with Aorse.=O. Ἐς endosser, 


ENDOW. 


and dorsum, the back. 


*to indore ;* Cot.=0.F. en, upon; and dos, the back.=Lat. in; Pin 
See Dorsal. 


Sec Downy, Dot mdnwme Rich Th AL δ 139. 
ENDUE, to endow. (F,—L.) An older spelling of endow. 
‘Among so manye notable benefites wherewith God hath already 
Uberally and plentifully exdued ues’ Sit J. Cheke, The Hurt of Sed 
tion (R.) =O. F. endoer (later endower), to endow; Burguy. 
Free ine neon a conoundg ti wh La 


induere. See 
ENDUBE, to Mast. (F.,<L.) ΜΕ. enduren, Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 
of en = Lat. in; and durer, to last. 
7, endur-ance. 


2908.50. F. φιάσετ com 
See Dure. 
ENEMY, a ΠῚ ety In Tn ealy oe M.E, enemi, King 
0.F. τς, inimicus, unfriendly. = 


oc a friend. See Amicable. Der. 

from same source, enmity, 4. v. 

ENERGY, vigour. Cotgrave =0.F. energie, 
a - act ἔργεια, action, — Gk. 


‘operation 
drepyse, at work, active.Gk. ἐν, in; and ἔργον, cognate with E. 
Work. Der. energetic (Gk. ἐνεργητικόε, active); ener- 


getic-al, enereetional-ly. 
ENERVATE, fi sd of strength. ae For great empires 
2 .do enervaie,’ 8c. ; . Essay 58.<Lat. eneruatus, pp. of 
eneruare, to deprive of nerves or sinews, to weaken.=Lat. 4, out 
of; and nerwus, a nerve, sinew. See Nerve. Der. enervat-ion. 
to make feeble. (F..=L.) _In Shak. Cymb. v. 2. 
4 Earlier, in Sir T. More, Works, ρ. 892. From F, en-m Lat. in, 
prefix ; and feeble, See Feeble. Der. enfeeble-ment, 
ENFHOFF, to invest with a fief. (F.) In 1 Hen. 1V, iii. 2. 69. 
Formed by F. en ( Lat. in) to the sb. fief. ‘CE M.E. 
ffm, toa 8, 146; which answers to O.F. 
Pefer, “τοὺ Cot. Fiek” ‘] The peculiar spelling is 
Fee Old ΠΣ Norman French, anal ‘appears in the t. 
fare, and feoffator (Ducange). Der. enfeoff-ment, 
‘irinabe ‘a line or straight passage. (F..—L.) _‘ Enfilade, 


ἃ ribble-row of rooms; a long train of discourse; in the Art of War, 


rager, ‘tO pawn, imj ledg page" Cot.=F. en 
᾿ς gage, a pledge. = Gece. ‘Der. engagement, 

Ces. ii. 1. 30 engag-is 
er Sse alee ME. engendren; Chaucer, 


on 6047, 7591.—0. F. ΝΕ τ ingender ;* Cot, ” [The d is 
excrescent.] = με ingenerare, to produce, generate. Lat. in; and 
ξαυτατε, to breed; formed from gener, sem of genus, See Genus; 


oan, ‘herewith cloth i died” oe frat 

Cot.=Lat. grasum, grain. See Grain. 
SENGRAVE, io cat with'a graver. (Hybrid; F. ond E.) Spenser 
bes the pp. engrave, F.Q. iv. 7. 46; το also Shak, Lucr. 203. A 
Ὁ coined’ from F. prefix en (=Lat. in), and E, grave. 
EeGrave, Der engrav-er, engraving. 1. The retention of 
the strong pp engraves shews that the main part of the word is Eng- 
ἃ. Bae τὰς E compound was obviously suggested by the 
OF. engraver, "to eagrares (Cot) der fom Ἐ ἐπι τπὰ ©. graben, 
Ὁ dig, engrave, ut, carve, | 8; Ia Dutchy grave means obly “to 
von, to engrave, is plainly borrowed from the Fren 

shewn by the suffix -eren. 


3 scarlet dte, scarlet in 


yas ere, to seek, 


BB, to occupy wholly, (6) The legal sense‘ to write} 


ENQUIRE. 191 


ε letters ’ is the oldest one. * Engrossed was vp [read it] as it 
is well knowe, And enrolled, one for witnesse In your registers ;° 
Lidgate, Siege of Thebes, * Knightly answer of Tideus, 1. 56. 
‘ich, III, iii. 6. 2. ormcd from the phrase en Le. in 
large; cf. O.F. grosaper, *t0 ingros, to write fare, or in great and 
fair letters;" Cot. See Gross, Der. engross-ment, 4 Hen. IV, 
ἦν. 5. 80. 
ENGULF, to swallow up in a gulf. (F.) 
2. 32.<0.F, engolfer, ‘to ingulfe; 
elf, a A galt See Gulf. 
‘CE, to advance, ἔην any 


In Spenser, F. Q. iii, 
* Cot.=0O.F. eealai. in; and 


ent. (F-L.)  M.E. em 
damien, P. Plownsn, Co .F. origin; but the word is 
only feund in, Provengal] =O, Prov. enansar, to further, advance; 
‘si vostra valors m'enansa'=if your worth enhances me ;” 
Chrestomathie Prov. 147, 5.—O. Prov. enans, before, rather; en 
from Lat. in ante, just as the Prov. avans is from Lat, ab ante, See 
Advance. Der. exhance-ment. @& The insertion of h is Eoewy, 
dus to a confusion with OF enhaler,enkauir, to exalt ( 
ἃ derivative of half or haut, high. Conously enough, the ὁ ἐκ Ul 
worl also ἧς ἃ mere nserica, there being no inthe tat alta high, 
Similarly, we find in old authors abhominable for abominable, habounden 
for abound, &c. Οἱ «Enhance, exaltare ;” Levins, 22, 31. 
ENIGMA, a riddle. (L. Gk) Ja Stak. LLL ἴα, jae Lat 
enigma (stem @nigmat-).= Gk. αἴνιγμα (stem alvrypar-), a 5a} 
ing, riddle, = Gk. αἰνίσσομαι, to speak in riddles. Gk. αἶνον, a tale, 
story, Der. enigmat-ic, 
(JOLN, to order, =), 
Ῥ. Plowman, C. viii. 7 ‘aioe ‘Xo injoine ordaine "C&C 
‘= Lat. iniuagere;to enjoin. See Injunction, and Join. 
ENJOY, to joy in. (F.,-L) . 
Colos, iii, 15. Formed irom’ F. 
Soy. Der. στον ταν, 
to kindle. (Hybrid; F. and E.) 


In Shak. K, 
jas iv. 2. 163. Formed from F. en= Lat. in; and Kindle, q. v. 
ENLARG! 


}, to make lar; 
85. [The reference to Rom. 
from F. 


. (FL) | In Spenser, Β. Ὁ. ¥. 5 
‘ose (R.) seems to be wrong.) Formed 
lat ins and Large, q-- Der. enlarge-ment, Shak. 


TEN TIGHirEN, to give light to. (Hybrid; F. and E.) In 
Shak. Sonnets, 155. From F. en=Lat. in; and Ε. Lighten, q. v, 
Tinitated from’ A. S. inliktan; Grein, ii. 142. Der. enlighten-ment. 
ENLIST, to enroll. (F.) Modem. In Johnson's Dict., only 
under the word List. From F, en = Lat. in; and Ε΄ liste. See 
List. Der. enlist-ment. 

ENL: to pat life into. (Hybrid; F. od Ἐ) *Lo! of 
themselves th’ enlivened chessmen mo' Cowley, Pind. Odes, 
Destiny, 1. 3. From F. en=Lat. in; and E. life. See Life, Live, 
ENMITY, hostility. (F.,-L) ΜΕ, enmite; Prompt. Parv. 
p. 140.<0. F. enamistiet (Burguy) ; later inimitié (Cot.). The E. form 
answers to a form enimitié, intermediate between these.=O. F. en- 
= Lat. in-, negative prefix; and amitiet, later amitié, amity. See 


Anity. 
BSNOEEE, to make noble, (F.,—L.) _In Spenser, F. Ὁ. 
3. 4.20. Ε΄ ennoblir, ‘to cable" ‘Cod ene Τα | in; and F, 
noble. See Noble. 
ENNUI, sonoyancs & -L.) Modem.=F, ennui; 


φαμὶ, also anoi ‘See Annoy. 
eat beyoud measure. (F=L) In King Lear, 


formerly 


EAORMOUS. os 
ii, 2, 1765 Milton, P. L. i, 511. Very rarely enorm (R.), which is 
ἃ more correct form, the -ous bei aed unnecessarily. =O. Ε΄ 


enorme, ‘huge, .... enormous; Cot. = Lat. enormis, out of rule, 
huge. Lat.¢; and norma, arule. See Normal. Der. enormously; 
from the same source, enorm-irty, O. F. enormité, ‘an enormity;’ Cot. 
ENOUGH, sufficient. (E.) i 
inoke, inowe ; see inok in Stratmann, 
in ig Tyrwhitt is in Chaucer, C. T. 1 

pers. vb. geneah, it suffices, id. 


δὲ sender Gren 438; from th 

435-4+-Goth. fuficient; from the impers. verb ganah, it 
aikicts, in whlch καὶ ἰδ ἃ mere prefix. Cf. Icel. gndgr, Dan. nok, 

‘Swed. nok, Du. genoeg, G. genug, enough. = 4/ NAK, to attain, reach 
to; whence also Skt. nag, to attain, reach, Lat. nancisci, to acquire, 
tty I carried. See ὁ Gams ἃ i ἐδ L) 
JUTRE, to search into, ask. (1 ἢ: ere, 
but altered to enguire to make it look more like te and often 
further altered to quire, to make it look still more so.] M.E. 
enqueren ; Rob. of Glouc. pp. 373, 508; in Chaucer, enquere (riming 
with Jere), C. T. 5049. = Ὁ, ἘΞ enquerre (Burguy), later enquerir 
(Cot.).= Lat. inguirere, to seek after, search into.=Lat. in; and 
Inquisition, Inquire. Der. enguir-y, 
leas. for Meas. v. 5 (1st folio ed.; altered to inguiry in the Globe 
Edition) ; enguest, now altered to ‘inquest, but spelt engqueste in P. 
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ENUMERATE. 


Plowman, C. xiv. 85, and derived from O. F. engueste, ‘an inquest ;'®i. το, 32.—0. F. entretenir, ‘to intertaine;* Cot.=Low Lat. inter- 
tenere, to entertain. Lat. inter, among ; and tenere, to hold. See 
enable. Der. eneriimer, entertaining ; eneriainment, Spenser, 


Cot. See Inquest. 

ENRAGE, to put ina rage. (F,=L.) Ια Macbeth, iil. 4. 118, 
=O. F, enrager, ‘to rage, rave, storme ;’ whence enra; enraged ;’ 
Cot. {Whence it appears that the verb was ori; inal lly intransitive, 
and meant ‘to get in a rage."}=F. en = Lat. in; and rage, See 


Rage. 
ENBICH, to make rich. (F.,=L.) ‘Us hath enriched so openl 
Chaucer’s Dream (not composed by Chaucer), 1, 1062.0. F. enrich 
“to enrich ;’ Cot.<F. en=Lat. in; and F. ricke, rich. See Rich. 
‘Der. enrich-ment. 
ENROL, to insert ina roll. (F.=L.) ‘Which is enrolled;’ 
Lidgate, Siege of Thebes; see quotation’ under 

ler, to enroll, register ;" Cot.=F. en=Lat, in; and O. F.rolle, 


aroll, ‘See Roll.” Der. enrol-ment, Holland's Livy, p. 1221 (R). 
ENSAMPLE, an example. (FL) Inthe Bible, Cor, 
M.E. entample, Rob. of Glouc. p. 35. je, ἃ corrupt 


form of O.F. essemple, exemple, oF exany a Example. This 

form is given in Roquefort, who quotes from an O. F. version of the 

Bible, “que ele soit euanple de very,’ Lat.“ exemplam uirtutis ;* 
wath, iv. 11. 

ENSHRINE, to put in a shrine. (Hybrid; F. and 1.) In 

Spenser, Hymn on Beauty, 1. 188, From F.en=L. in; and Shrine, 


GiestaNn, « fag. (F,=L) In Shak. Rich. ΤΙ, iv. 94.<0.F. 
me (Roquefort), commonly spelt enseigne, as in Cotgrave, who 

Fe So ‘a signe, . . oe an ensigne, standard.’=Low Lat. 
ἃ standard; answering to Lat. insigne, a standard ; neut. of 


insignis, remarkable ; see =. ensignecy, ensign-thip. 

ENSLAVE, to make a slave of. races In Milton, P. L. 

“ah F. en= Lat. in; and Blave, q.v. Der. enslave-mant. 
SNARE, to catch in a snare, Giybrid.) Ια Shak, Oth. it 


=F. en= Lat. in; and Snare, 4. 
'BUB, to follow after. feeb) wherefore, of the sayde 
wall mixture, nedes must ensue corruption ;’ Sir T. Elyot, Castle 

of Hel ii, (R.)—0.F. ensuir, to follow after; see ensuevre in 

of Helth, b. i (R)=0.F. follow aft 

Rogquefort, and sevre in Burguy. = Lat. incequ, to follow upon ; from 

ie upon and and sequi, to follow. See Sue. 

‘SURE, to make sure. (F,2L) In Chaucer, C. T. 12077. 
Compounded from F. en (=Ls. in), and O.F. sur, sure. See 
Assure, and Sure. — @{ Generally spelt insure, which is a con- 
fusion of Is : whence inswr-ance, 

ENT. part of a building surmounting the columns. 
(F.=L.) Spelt inablature in Cotgrave.= Ο, F. entablature, * an 
intablature;? Cot. ; an equivalent term to entablement, the mod. Ἐ 
form. The O.F, entablement meant, more commonly, ‘a pedestal’ 
or ‘ base’ of a column rather than the entablature above, th sbs, 
are formed from Low Lat. in‘abulare, to construct an intabulatum or 
dasis.=Lat. in, upon; and Low Lat. tabulare, due to Lat. tabulatum, 
board-work, a floor =Lat. ‘tabula, a board, plank. See Table. 
Since entablature simply meant somethit laid flat or boardwise 

pon something clse in the course of building, it could be applied 
othe pat either below or above the columns. 

‘ATL, to bestow as ἃ heritage. (F.) In Shak. 3 Hen. VI, 
as sb., All's Well, 3 (2. The | sense 
i it was originally ‘to abridge, limit;’ lit. ‘to cut 
To entayle land, addicere, adoptare heredes;’ Levins. 
3. The M. E. ensailen signifies ‘to cut or carve,’ in an omamental 
‘way; see Rom. of the ‘Rose, 140;,P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 
nh 167, 200,] =O. F. entailler, ‘to intaile, grave, carve, cut in;" Cot. 

= Lat. in; and ¢ailler, to cut. See Der. entail-ment. 

“"ENTANGLE, to ensnare, complicate. (Hybrid) In Spenser, 
Muiopotmos, 387; also in Levins. =F. en=Lat. in ‘Tangle, 

-ν. Der. entangle-ment, Spectator, No. 352. 

to go into. (F.=L.)' ΜΈ, entren, Rob. of Glouc. 
47; King Alisaunder, 5782. = O. F. entrer, ‘to enter τ᾽ Cot.= 
t. intrare, to enter, go into. — Lat. in; and 4/ TAR, to overstep, 

90 beyond ; ef, Skt. wi, to cross, pass over ; Lat. trans, across. 

Curtius, i.'2743 and see Term. Der. entrance, Macb. i. 5. 40; 

miry, M.E. entre, Chaveer,C. ‘. 1985, from O. F. entree, orig. the 

. of F, entrer. 

an undertaking. (F.,=L.) In Sir John Cheke, 

Hurt of Sedition (R.), Skelton even has it asa verb; “Chaucer, 

that nobly enterpryiyd;’ Garland of Laurell, 1. 388..-- Ὁ, F. end 

(Burguy), more commonly entreprinse, ‘an enterprise ;’ Cot. =' F. 
entrepris, pp. of entreprendre, to undertake. = Low Lat. interprendere, 

to undertake. -- Lat. inter, among ; and prendere, short for prehendere, 
to take in hand, which is from Lat. re, before, and (obsolete) 
hendere, to get, cognate with Gk. xarddvew, and E. get. 


TENTERTALN, to admit, receive. σι, 


-L.) In Spenser, F.Q.g ENUMERATE, to number, (L. 


i, 10. 37. 
THRAL, to enslave. iP alt Tn 


sit in; and 


Mids, Nt. Dream, i. 1. 
Thrall, 4. ν. Der. enthral-ment, 


ENTHRONE, to set on a throne, (F.) Shak. Mer. Ven. iv. 
ι. 194---0.Ψ Ἑ. enthroner, ‘ to inthronise ;’ Cot. From F. ἐπ, and 
throne, ‘a throne;’ id, B. Imitated from Low Lat. inthronisare, 
to enthrone, which is from Gk. ἐνθρονίζειν, to set on a throne; 
from Gk. ἐν, and θρόνοι, α throne. See Throne. Der. . enthrone-ment. 

'HUSIASM, inspiration, zeal. (Gk.) In Holland’s Plu- 
tarch, pp. 932, 1092 Od) (Cf, O.F. enthusiasme ; Cot.] = Gk. 
ἐνθουσιασμόε, ins} inspiration, = Οἱ - ἐνθουσιάζω, I am inspired. “- Gk. 
ἕνθονε, contracted form of ἔνθεοε, full of the god, inspired. —_Gk. ἐν, 
within; and 6eés, god. See Theism. Der. enthusiast (Gk. ἐνθου- 
oworhs); enthusiast-ic, Dryden, Abs. and Achit. 530; entkusiast-i-al, 
enthusiast-ic-al-ly, 

ENTICE, to seep allure. (F.) M. E. enticen, entisen; Rob. of 
Gloue., p. 2354 Ῥ. Plowman, C. vili. 91.0. F. enticer, enticher, to 
excite, entice (Burguy). Origin unknown. Der. enticement, Chaucer, 
Pers. Tale, Group I, 7. 4 We cannot well connect enticher 
with O. F. atiser (mod. F. attiser), to stir the fire ; and the suggestion 
of deriving -ricker from G. stechen, to stick, pierce, is out of the 
question. Rather from M.H.G. zicken, to push, zecken, to drive, 
tease; cf. Du, sikken, to pat, touch slightly (Sewel), and Ε. tickle; 
see Touch. 

ENTIRE, whole, complete. (F,=L.) ME. entyre; the adv. 
entyreliche, entirely, is in P. Plowman, C. xi. 188.—0.F, entier, 
tintire ;* Cot.; cf. Prov. enteir, Ital. intero.= Lat. integrum, acc. of 
integer, whole. See Integer. Der. entirely, entirensss; also 
antire-ty, spelt entierty by Bacon (R.), from O.F. entiereté (Cot.), 
from Lat. acc. integritatem whence entirety and integrity are doublets. 

to give a title to. ΠΡΟΣ asin LLLy. 
From F, en=Lat. in; and sitle. 
, existence, real substance. (L.) mie Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. A coined word, with suffix -ty, from Lat. enti-, crude form 
of os, bei , pres. pt. of este, to be.= #/ AS, tobe, See Booth. - 


2, 822. 


B, to put in a tomb. (Fj—L.) ἴα Spenser F. Qi 
το. boat , ‘to intombe;* Cot. Low Lat. intumulare, 
to chtombs fom Lat fumatua See Domb,” Der, σμικρά ποκα 


ENTOMOLOGY, the science treating of insects. (Gk,) Modern; 
not in Johnson. =Gk. ἐντομος, crude form of ἕντομον, an insect ; pro- 
perly set. of ἔντομοι, σαὶ into; so called from ther being nearly 
cutin twos see Insect, The ending ~logy is from Gk. λέγειν, to 
discourse, = Gk. ἐν, in; and rop-, base of τομόε, cutting, from τέμσειν, 
See Tome, ‘Der. entomol gical. 


intestines ;’ 
Lat. intralia, also spelt (more correctly) intranea, entrails, [For the 
change from πὶ to 1, cf. Boulogne, Bologna, from Lat. Bononia.] Β. In- 
tranea is contracted from Lat. interanea, entrails, neut. pl. of inter~ 
anevs, inward, an adj, formed from inter, within. See Internal. 
ENTRANCE (1), ingress; see Enter. 

‘CE (2), to put into a trance. (F.,—L.) In Shak: 
iii, 2.94. From Ε΄ en=Lat. in; and E. trance=F.transe, See 
Trance. Der. entrance-ment. 
ENTRAP, to ensnare. (F.) In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 1.4. OF; 
entraper, ‘to pester; . . also, to intrap ;' Cot. =F. ena Lat. 


O. F. trape, a tray See Trap. 
‘mnrraith, to treat ; to beg, (F,<L.) 
10.7. The 


daien, st. τὴ. [The Chancer passage, 
‘entraiter, to treat of; Burguy.=F. en=Lat. in; and OF irate, to 
treat, from Lat, trastare 12 Ὁ. Der. entreat-y, K. John, v. 
2. 135 Ὁ entreat-ment, Hazlet, i. 3. 123, 

ENTRENCH, to cut into, fortify with a trench. ® 

kant ser, F.Q. iii, 12. 20 

coined word; from F. 
See Trench. 


. origin, See Tren 
ENTRUST, to trust with. (Hybrid) ΒΥ analogy with enlist, 
enrol, enrapture, entrance, enthrone, we should have entrust. But 
intrust seems to have been more usual, and is the form in Kersey’s 


Dict, ed. 1715; see Intrust. 
ENTwina, , to twine or twist with (Hybrid) 
Milton has entwined, P. L. iv. 174 Ὁ Shak. has entwist, Mids. 


iv. 1.48. Both are formed alike from F, ‘mn (Lat in) and Ὡς 
ἘΞ words twine and twist, See Twine, Twist. 


In § F.Q. i. 
ra See Dal I 
u. in R,, is doubtfal.j—O, 


‘Ene 


aia Ἢ 


Envmerative occurs in Bp. 


ENUNCIATE. 


Taylor, Holy Dying, c. 5. 5. 3, 10.< Lat. enumeratus, pp. of enumerare, 
to reckon up.—Lat. ¢, out, fully; and mwmerare, to number. 
Sumber, Der. enumeration, enumerat-ive. 
ENUNCLIATE, to utter. (L.)  Enwnciatyue occurs in Sir T. 
Elyot, The Governour, Ὁ. iii. δ, 24.—Lat. enunciarus, pp. of enun- 
ciare, better exunsiare, to utter.—Lat. ¢, out, fully; and nuntiare, to 


announce, from nuaiiu, a messenger. See Announce. Der. 
exunciat-ion, emunciat-ive, enumciat-or-y, 
ENVELOP, to wrap, enfold: (F) 


nouncing υἱ ab See Develop. 
MLE, enuenimen (with 
ot Chaucer, 


). F. exvironner, *to inviron, cocginpaise 
φέρον round «βου. --Ὁ. Ε. es=Lat. in; and virer, 


Bartsch, Chresomathie Frangaise, 
2), forms derived from 
, thence, away ; and Ὁ. F. soyer, older vier, from Lat. wiare, 
to travel, which from Lat. μία, a ma way. See Voyage. Or from 
Lat ὑταίατε (Littre) ; bi ‘to enter upon.’ Der. envoyship. 
ENVY, emulation, malicious gr grudging, (FL) In early use. 
MLE. enuie (with w=v), enuye, enuy; Rob. of Glouc. pp. 122, 287.— 
O.F. envie, * ig Cot.= Lat. inuidia, envy. See Invidious. 
Der. envy, verb, Wyclif, 1 Cor. xiii. 4; envi-ous, M.E. enuius, Floriz, 
ed. Lumby, 1. 356; envi-ously, envi-abl 
» to wrap in. (Hybrid In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 3. 2735 
earlier, in Wyclif, 1 Kings, xv. 6 Songs  α cained from F. 
ex=Lat. in; and E, Wrap, 4ιν. Ὅν 
‘EPACT, a term in astronomy. (F., mont In Meas Plutarch, 
P. 10: Fgh gear ie? aon the epact ;” baeaameeniati 
tin. to bring to, Bring in, τὸ - 
ds-, for ἐπί, to; and ἄγειν, to lead.=4/ AG, to dri See Act. 
‘EPAULET, α shoulder-kact. (F’=L.~Gk) Used by Burke 
Bak. 4 te, dimin. from paul, O- , O. Εἰ, espaule, and still earlier 
expalle, ἃ shoulder.= Lat. spatula, ἃ blade in late Lat. the shoulder ; 
see the account of the letter-changes in B. Spatula is a 
dimin. of spatka, a blade; Torrowed fom Gk dey, ἃ broad blade. 
See Spatula. 
‘EPHAH, α Hebrew measure. (Heb.,—. 
36, &c.= Heb. éphak, a measure ; word of 
‘pi, measure; dp, to count (Webster). 
EPHEMERA. flies that live but a day. 
are called ephemera, that live but aday; 
7 (R.)— Gk. ἐφήμερα, neut. pl. of f ad). 
Gk. ἐφ' =aal, for; ταῦ ἡμέρα, da 5 origin. Der. 
ephemer-al ; ephemeris γμερίε, a 
EPHOD, a part of the priest’s habit. ( a) In Exod, xxviii, 
ἂς. -- Heb. éphdd, a vestment; from dphad, to put on, clothe. 
- (Gk.) Gk. xi, upon, to, besides ; in epi-cene, opi- 
orle, &c. It becomes ἐφ- before an aspirate, as in eph-emeral; 
and ep- before a vowel, as in ¢p-och. 4 Lat. ob, to, as in obviam, obire. 
Skt. api, moreover ; in composition, near to. A word οἵ pronominal 
origin, and in the locative case ; Curtius, i. 329. The Skt. apa, awa 
Gk. ἀνό, Lat. ab, and E, of and off are from same root. See Of 
EPIC, narrative. (1... Ὁ ΟἹ.) In Blount’s Gloss,, ed. 1674; and 
Spectator, 2 267. —Lat. epicus.—Gk. ἐπικόε, epic, narrative. Gk. 
devs, a τᾶν narrative, one cognate with Lat. wow, a voice; 


Boron, of commen gender. (L=Gk.) Epicone is the name 


52, 12.70. F. ent (10th cent. ), int (aD, 8. 
Lat. inde, 


tian.) In Exod. xvi. 

ian origin. = Coptic 
(Gk.) ‘Certain flies that 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. cent. 8. 
Sp neon lasting for a day. 


See ποσσὶ common. = Gk. 
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par, = Lat. epiceenus, borrowed from Gk. 
iwi; and κοινός, common. See Cenobite. 
EPICURE, a follower of Epicurus. (Ly Gk.) In Macb. v. 3. 
8.—Lat. Epicurus.Gk. "Enixovpos, proper name; lit. * assistant.’ 
Det ‘ficurce-an, epicur-e-an-ism, epicur-ism. 

EPICYCLE, a small circle moving upon the circumference of ἃ 
larger one. (F.,.=L.,—Gk.) In Milton, P. L. viii. 84.=F. epicycle 
(Cot.)— Lat, epieyelus. = Gl. ἐκίκυκλοι, an epicycle. = Gk. ἐπί, upon ; 
and κύκλοι, a cycle, circle. See Cycle. 

EPIDEMIC, affecting a 
demic disease;” Bacon, Henry VII, ed. Lumby p. 
ΕΞ from Lat. epider, epidemics γα 
=Gk. ἐπίδημοε, among age Some = 


δῆμοε, the people. 
EPID! 


of one of Ben Jonson's 


ple, general. (L.,=Gk.) ‘An epi- 
ΣΤΟΝ Formed 

epidimique (Cot.) 
ἐπί, among ; and 
De «Νάξαιο αἱ. 


‘ear (1). 

ΟΥ̓ ΤΊΒΙ, a cartilage protecting the glottis. (Gk.) In Ker- 
ed. 1715.-- ΟΚ. ἐκιγλωττία, Attic form of ἐκεγλωνσσίι, pi lottis. = 
Gk. dxf, upon; and γλῶσσα, the tongue. See Gloss (2), and Glottis. 
| Sei τ 8. short Poem. ¢ L.,=Gk.) In Shak. Much 
Ado, v. 4. 103.—F. spigramms: τὸ an epigra) Cot.= Lat. epigram- 
ma (stem epigrammal-).— Gk. ἐπέγραμμα, an inscription, epigram.= 
Gk. ἐπί, upon and ράφενν, to write. δος Graphic. t Der. 

rammat-ic, epigrammat-ic grammat- ἦν, epi 
[τ τ mes a convulsive seizure. (F.,=L. Gy k.) 
Oth. iv. 1. Ex τα ηρ fade ‘the falli eS μονα ρας 
epilepsia. ἰπιληψία, beiAnyis,aseizure,epilepsy. = Οἷς ἐπὶ εἰν 
(fat. ἐπιλήψεομαι), to seize ΕΝ Gk. we upon; and λαμβάνειν, to 
seize, αν τ Ῥέα, Der. epileptic, Gk. ἐπιληπτικόε, subject to 
τρ 


ΠΡ τ dont 
OGUE, ' short concluding poem. (F.=L,=Gk) In 
Shak. Mids. Nw Dr. v. 360,362, 369.—F. epilogue ‘an epilogue’ 


(oi 
In ‘Shake 


logue 
Cot. = Lat. epilogus.=Gk. éxtAoyos, αὶ concluding speech.=Gk. ἐπὶ 
‘upon; and Rmcineent from λέγειν, to εἴ ak, 

ANY, Twelfth Day. (F,=L.,=Gk.) ἴα Cotgrave; and 
earlier. See quotation from The Golden Legend, fo. 8. ς. 3 (R.j 
appendis).=F. epipkanie, ‘the epiphany;? Cot.=Lat, epiphania. = 
Ca rigdrca, manifestation ; proper'v nent, pl. of adj. ἐπιφάνιον, but 


\ivalent to sb, ἐπιφάνεια, appearance, manifestation. — Gk. ἐπιφαίνειν, 
ὡς tripe), to manifest, shew forth. Οἷς. ἐκί; and φαίνειν, to 
ew. 
EPISCOPAL, 9, belongin toa bishop. (FeL.—=Gk.) In Cot- 
vem O. F. epi * episcopall ;? "Cot. Lat. episcopalis, adj. 
Erne from, ρέξορανα bishop. = Gk. ἐπίσκοποι, an over-seer, Lishop. 
Bishop. Dar. μορίαν: from the same source, episcopate 


Ge 4 
ς proses, ΣῊΝ story Pintvoduced into another. (Gk.) In the 
spectator, no. 267.—Gk. ἐπείσοδοε, a coming in besides; ἐπεισόδιοε, 

isodic, adventitious. = Gk. ἐπί, besides; and εἴσοδον. an entrance, 

jos, coming in, whi ls, into, and ὁδόε, a way. For ὁδόν, 
ress δ᾽ hich from εἰν id ὁδόι y. For ὁδόι 
see Curtius, i, 298. Der. episodi-al (from éneie6i-01) ; episod-ic, epi 
sobical episodic-al-ly. 
a letter. (F,=L,=Gk.) In early use. The pl. 

ΕΝ is in Wyclif, 2 Cor. x. το. =O. F, epistle, the early form whence 
apie (Cotgrave) was formed by the change of ἱ to r (as in chapeer 
from Lat. capitulum) ; in mod. F. spelt épitre.=Lat. epistola.= Gk. 
ἐπιστολή, a message, letter.=Gk. ἐπιστέλλειν, to send to; from def, 
to, and στέλλειν, to send, equip. See Stole. Der. epistolc, 
“pitel-ar from Lat. epistol-a. 

ΤΥ Α ΡῈ, an inscription on atomb. (F,-L.,—Gk.) In Shak. 
Much Ado, iv. 1. 209; M. E. spitaphe, Gower, C. A. ili. 326.—F. 
epitaphe; Cot.m Lat, epitaphium.= Gk, ἐπιτάφιοε λόγοι, a funeral 
oration; where ἐπιτάφιον signifies ‘ over a tomb,’ funeral. = Gk. ἐκί, 

,, over ; and régor, atomb. See Cenotaph. 

“EPITHALAMIUM, a mariagesong. Cee=Gk) See the 
Epithalamion by Spenser.—Lat. epithalamium.=Gk. ἐπιθαλάμιον, a 
bridal song; neut. of ἐκιϑαλάμιου, belong toa auptisl-Gk. dxf, 
upon; and θάλαμοε, a bed-room, bride-chamber. 

‘EPITHET, ‘an adjective expressing α quality. (Lj=Gk) In 
Shak. Oth. i. 1. 14.—Lat. epitheton, ἐπίθετον, an epithet ; neut. 
of éwideros, added, annexed. Gk. ἐπί, besides ; and the base θε- of 
τίθημι, to place, set.—4/ DHA, to place; see Do. Der. epithet-ic. 

EPITOME, an abridgment. (Lj =Gk,) In Shak. Cor. v. 3. 68, 

Lat. Gk. ἐπιτομή, a surface-incision; also, an abridg- 

rk. ἐπί; and the base ταμ- of τέμνειν, to cut. See Tome. 

Pe See ein 

CH, a ‘ised date. (L=Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
<Low Lat. epocka; . ἐποχή, a stop, check, hindrance, 


Ducange. = 
g Pause, epoch. = Gk, ἐπέχειν, to hold in, cheek 3k. ἐπ: αι ἐπί, upon 
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and ἔχειν, to have, bold; 
‘SAGH, to hold, 
ἃ kind of lyric το 
» last line.= 


EPODE. 


Skt. sak, fo bear, undergo, 


Costa, ἐ 2383 Fick, i. 791. 
το Ben Jonson, 


BPO. 
Tee one 


ineguad ὦ ys in the 

ἴδιο, We fad tho ΜῈ, gal, from Ὁ. ; πα σία, 
equal; formed with suffix -alis from agins, 

Br Allied to Sit. ek tha (=aika), one; which is formed from t 

nominal bases a and κα, the former having a demonstrative 

latter an interrogative force (Benfey). Der. equal-ly, equal-ise, «ραν 


ton’ equali-ty, King Lear, i. 1. 51 and see ayuation, 

τοῦ. τ evenness of mind, (1.) In Butler, 

Pt. iv. 3.1. 1020. Formed as if from Franch. — Lat. equanimi 

ace of aquonimitas, eveaness of mind.—Lat. apeninis, kind: mild; 

hence, calm. Lat. egw, for eguus, equal; and animus, mind. See 
αὶ and Animate, “ 


JUATION, 2 statement of 
Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, μοὶ. 71. 
μας γος lat r= Lat. 


ality. (L.) M. E. aquacion, 
equations, acc. of aquatio, 
@quatus, pp. of aguare, to equalise. = Lat. aquss, 
ope ual. Der. aquai-or (Low Lat. “oat, from aquare), 
ilton, P. L. iti, 617; egua-ble (Lat. ‘@quare); equa 


Hy; puesto, spelt quae in Sir T. Elyot, Governour, b.iil. ς, 
*“SQumEny, 


> an officer who has charge of horses. (F.,-Low 
Lat,-0.H.G.) Properly, it meant ‘a stable,’ and equerry really | soon. 
stands for It occurs in The Tatler, No. 19 (fodd).— 
F. écurie, formerly escurie, a stable; spelt eseuyrie in Ce — 
Low Lat. scwria, a stable; Ducange. =O. H.G. skiura, sera, nH. 
ackiure, a shed (mod. Εἰ ee ἃ cover, shelter. 4/SKU, to 
cover; see Sky. spelling eguerry is due to an attempt to 
connect it with Lat. There is, however, a real 
ultimate connection wit 


mires 4ν. 
UE! , relating to horsemen. (L.) ‘A certain 
equestrian order ;* Spectator, no. 104. Formed, with suffix -απ, from 
Lat. equestri-, crude form of creer belonging to horsemen. Lat, 
ves, @ horseman. = Lat. eguus, a horse. See Equine. 
JUL, prefix, equally. (L.) Lat. agui-, from aqua, equal 
gular, avi lateral, 
> Bltcing (i) tn Kena ol 
even balancing. ( . ΠΩΣ 
ΦΊΔΙ, equilibrium, a level ‘Podition (ie balancing). = Lat. eiibis, 
level, balancing equally. = Lat. ore, ἢ for ΟΝ and Kbrare 
to balance, from libra, a balance. Librate. 
EQUINE, relating to horses. Soma Modem; not in Todd's 
Joosen.— Lat. equinus, relating to horses. Lat. equa, a horse. 
k. ἵππου (dialectally texos), a horse. 4 Skt. ἄρνα, ‘a runner,’ a 
horse.=. ZAK 10» to pierce, also to go swiftly ; cf. Skt. αὐ, to pervade, 
attain; i. 
EQUINOX, the ‘time of ena day and night. (F..—L.) InShak. 
On i ἘΠῚ 139. Chaucer has the as 9 τ. 14862.—F- 
It equinocce in Cotgrave. te 
eat ‘day and nights: 
le form of nox, 


tine cof 


EQUIP, to ἐν oo fine FeSand) ia Cotgrave; and 
used by Dryden, tr. of Ovid, Ceys, 1. 67. [The sb. equipage is earlier, 


in enser, Sh Kal., Oct. 114; whence eas a verb, F. 
gig =O. on tO cmp, arm; baat μέρει cote 
to a set in order; closely related to Icel. skapa, to 


ΕΗ , form, mould. ‘See Shape. Der. equip-age (O. F. equipage); 

efor mee Se nape, De re OE meg 

that equip meant ‘to rig a ship? Ship and equip are from the samme 
Moot and Tel, ipa sficiently expla the word. 

JUIPOISEH, an equal weight. (F,—L.) In the Rambler, no. 

goo. Coined from αγμὶ- “ἘΞ αγνῖ- Lat cpu, and poise 


lly power. (FT) 

ingts be eysipolent;’ Lingate, Ballad of Good 
Chaucer's Works, ed. ‘Le fol. 337.=0.F. oquipolnt; Cot. Lat. 
quipollent, stem of @quipallens, οἵ equal value= Lat. aqul, for 
sus, equal ; and pollens, pres. part. of pollere, to be strong, a verb 


οἱ uncertain origin. 
EQUITY, justice. (F.,—L.) In Shak. K. John, ti i. 241; ΜῈ. 
qual, See Biqual. Der. 


arti, Gower, C.A. i. 271.80. F. ‘om, eq 
Bqual. Der. 
equiteable, O. F. equitable ΚΣ μάταν % Credle 


* Thon wil to 
1, st. 3; in 


tatem, acc. of fr apsite, equi 


sre | ἜΠΑΤῸ 


‘See | was 


ERRATUM. 


EQUIVALENT, of equal worth. (F=L.) In Shak. Per. v.1. 
92.0. F. equivalent, * equivalent ;" Cot.—Lat. aguisalew-, stem of 
Pres, part. of apuualere, to be equivalent. Lat. ape, for erat, 
equal ; and καίετο, to be worth. “See Equal and 


=, | genie ‘of doubtful sense. (L.) In Shak. Oth.i, 3. 
art. Formed, with suffix -al, from Lat. aguiuocss, of doubtful sense. 
= Lat. egui-, for equal (ie. alternative); and wor, base of 
tom, voion sense. ‘See ἘΌΝ and Volos. ‘Der. ayuivocaly, opus 

wocal-ness ; hhencs also eguivoe-ate (sed by Cotgrave to translate O°. 


νὴ), equivocat-ion, 

epoch, fixed date. (L.) Spelt era in Blount's Gloss, 
ed. 1674.—Lat. era, an era; derived from a use of ara, 
in the sense of ‘counters,’ or ‘ items of an account,’ wrhich is properly 
the of at brass, money (White and lle). See Ore. 

(CATE, to root up. (L.) Sir T. Browne has eradicat- 
εν ἐν τι eradicatus, pp. of eradicare, 
fe root ops Lat. out; and radic-, stem of radix, a root. See 
Radical. Der. eradicat-ion. 

RASS, to scrape out, efface. (1,) Erav'd is in Batler, Hudi- 
bras, pt ill cg. L 214. Lat. erasus, pp. of eraders, to scratch out. 
ree Oats and radere, 10 scrape. See Rase. Der. erase, 


erasion, erase-ment, erasure. 
‘BRE, before, sooner than. (E.) ME. er, Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 1042.— 
A.S. dr, soon, before; prep., conj., and adv.; Grein, i. 69. [Hence 
ALS. drlic, mod. E. early] 4 Du. eer, adv. sooner. + Icel. ἄγ, adv., 
soon, earl. +0.H.G. ar ὦ ἐμ, sooner. 4+ Goth. air, adv. ‘early, 

‘The oldest form is the Goth. and the word was 
orig. not a comparative, but a positive form, meaning ‘soon 
whence earety = soon like, er-st msoon-est, Fick (iii. 30) connects it 
with the root I, to go. 


upright. "(L) MLE. erset, Chaucer, C.T. 4429-— 
Lat. erectus, set up, 0] ght; of erigers, nto set apw Lat, out, 
ups and regere, to ἔς τ σα, bs eraccon. 


‘sn animal of the weasel ibe (COG) ME. 
armynt, Rob. of Glouc., p. 191 ; crmin, ΟἹὰ Bag. Homilies, ed. Morris, 
ἀεὶ Set. ps 181, 1 361,—0.F. ermina (F. hrm), “the hatespot 
ennelin; Cot. [Ct Span. armiao, Ital: ermallino ermine; Low Lat. 
armelinus, ermine-fur.) .G. harmin, M.H.G. hermin, ermine- 
furs cf, mod G.ermel 


. The forms hermes, kermalin, are extended 
H.G. harmo, M.H.G. harme, an ermine, corresponding to 
Lithuanian szarmé, szarmonys, a weasel (Diez); οἵ. A.S. Aearma, 

Wright’s Vocab. i. 32, col. 2,1. 13, @ The derivation, suggested 
by cange, that ermine is for mus Armenius, mouse, an 
| a term to mus Ponticws, a Pontic mouse=an ermine, is 

ted_by Littré. 
DE, to eat away. (F.,=L.) In Bacon, Nat. Hist. 8. 983.— 
OF. erode, ‘to guaw of eat ito ;* Cot.= Lat. erodere, pp. eros, 
to gnaw off; from e, off, and rodere. See Rodent. Der. erorion; 
eros-ive; from Lat. erosus. 

EROTIC, amorous. (Gk.) ‘This eroticall love;* Burton, Anat. 
of Melancholy, P. 442 (R= Gk. Eparrixor, relating to love. Gk. 
ἐρωτι-, crude form of gas, love ; on which see Curtius, i. 150. 

ERR, to stray. (F,=L.) ΜΕ, erren, Chaucer, Troilus, b. iv. 
1: 302.0. F. erver, ‘to erre ;᾽ Cot. = Lat. errare, to wander; which 
stands for an older form ers-are. 4 Goth. airz-jan, to make to err; a 
causal form. ++ Ο. Η. G. irran (for irrjan), to make to err; Ὁ. H. 
i irrén, M. H. Ὁ. and G. irren, to wander, go astray; 

astray. 4/ AR, to go, attain ; cf. Skt. ri, to go, att: 

whence, ‘by means of a determinative, and as we may conjecture, 
desiderative s, [the base] er-s was formed, with the fundamental 
ing ‘to go, to endeavour to arrive at, hence to err, Lat. errare, 

Goth. airz-jan, mod, G. Giron" Cori, it τ. Cf. Skt. rish, to go. 
Der. reat 


form is like that of a pres. participle; cf. tid-ings. The orig. sense 

ps ‘ going ; from ψ AR, to go, move ; cf. Skt. τί, to go, 

move. Fick (iii, a1, 30) separates this word from Goth. airus, Icel. 

drr,a messenger, and connects it with A.S. earw, Icel. érr, swift, 

ready, Skt. arvant, a horse. Ὑγ. The form of the root is plainly 

AR ; but the sense remains uncertain. See Max Miiller, Lect. i. 295, 

who takes it to be from ar, to plough, on the assumption that the 
sense of ‘ work’ or * business’ was ’ ie that of | mess 

wandering. (F.,=L.) “ΟΥ̓ errant knights ;* ‘Spenser, 

). v. 6. 6...«Ο. Ε΄ errant, ‘errant, wandering ;’ Cot. Pres. pt. of 

ο.  errer, to wander, See Err. Der. errant-ry. | @& Not con- 

nected with arrant. 
 EERATUM, an crror in writing or printing. (L.) Most common 


ERRONEOUS. 


in the pl. errata; Blount’s Gloss., od. 1674. © Lat. errata, pl errata, 
an err neut. of erratus, pp. of errare, See Hirr, Der. orra-ic, 
from pp erase whence αραρὲρ αἱ, Sir Τ᾿ Brome, Valg. Esrors, Ὁ. 

§ io-alcly. 

‘ERRONBOUS, fut. (L.) _‘ Erronious doctrine ;’ Life of Dr. 
ames, ed. 1572, fol Aaa. δὶ = Lat. erroneus, wandering about. 
Lat. errare, See Err. Der. erroneously, erroneows-ness, 

a fault, mistake. (F.,=L.) ἽΓΕ errour, Gower, CAL 

i. 21, iii, 159.0. F. error, errur (Burguy).< Lat. errorem, acc. of 

error, a mistake, wandering.—Lat. errare. See Err. 4 The 
errour was altered to error to be more like the Latin. 

%, soonest, first. (E.) M.E. erst, Chaucer, C. T. 778.<A.S. 
rot κᾶν. soonest, adj nt, Grein, i 765 the mp form of A. 8, 
dr, ποοῦ. See Bre. 
HRUBESCENT, ot 


eet * Htna in times 
ath eraciau such huge goblets of frei" Powells Eaters ©. 


ont, and ructare, to belch. Ructare is the entative of rugs 
seen in erugere (Festus, allied to ragire, to bellow, and to Gk. dpe 
“yew, to spit out, ἤρυγον, I bellowed; from base RUG, to bellow. 


iy RU, to bray yell; ee Rumour. See Carin (5244. Fick, 

Lz. eructat-ion. 

Utfopire lama (L) “A most eradie prince Sir Τ᾿ More, 

Works Ρ 645 b m= Lat. eruditws, of erudire, to free from radeness, 
, teach. = Lat. ¢, out, from; and radis, rude. See Rude, 


Der. 

MOPTION, « pening oot. (1) In Shak, Haml. i. 1. 69.< 
Lat. acc. eruptionem, from nom. eryptia, a breaking out.—Lat.¢, out; 
and ruptio, a breaking, from ruptus, broken. See Rupture. ‘Der. 


“ἘΞΧότρετιλβ, ΒΙΡΈΤΙΑΒ, a redness on the skin. (L.,=Gk.) Spelt ery 

sipely (from Ὁ. F. erysipele) in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. ery 

sipelas. Gk. ἐρυσίπελαε (stem φίλαν), a redness on the skin.= 

Gk. ἔρυσι-, equivalent to ἐρνθ, Ὁ and νέλλα, skin. See Red 
and Bell’ ‘Der epuiplas crore the sexs). 

ε΄ το ναι of calle (FS) τὸ Te 

which occurs in Bacon, Hist. 


,, “ἃ 
Cot. =5; escalado, rs ‘escalada, an es 
"ad ἘΠῚ Pp. οἱ ἐς we 


to flee away, evade. (Ε΄.--1.) M. E. scope, Cancer, 
C.T. 14650.=0.F. escaper, exchaper (F. échapper), to escape; cf. 
Low Lat. escapium, fight. Lat. ex eappd, out of one’s cape or cloak; 
to escape is to errzape oneself to slip out of one's cape, and get away. 
See Cape. In Italian, we not only have scappare, to esca 
also incappare, to ‘in-cape,’ to fall into a snare, to invest with a 
cape or coe also éacappucciars, to wrap up in a hood, to mask. 
‘Der. escape-ment ; escap-ade, from Ὁ. F. escapade, orig. an escape, 
from Ital. seappata, an escape, fem. of pp. of scappars, to escape. 
Hence, later, the sense of ‘escape from restraint. 
ESCARPMENT, a smooth and decline. ΝᾺ A military 
term; the verb is generally scarp rather than escarp; 
a fori of property tothe lord of the ὑξς Fae 
1) M.E.cschete, escheyte; ‘Ilese menye escheytes'= 1 (the king) lose 
many escheats ; P, Plowman, C. v. 169.—0. F. eschet, tit whi falls 
Ἰο αἷς, reat; Δ pp. form from the verb sscheir, to fall to one's share 
échoir).=Low Lat. excodere, to fall upon, meet (any one), used 
ἀν. 1229 (Ducange); from Lat. ex, out, and cadere, to fall. See 
Chance. Der. escheat, verb; and see Cheat. 
ESCHEW, to shun, avoid. (F.+O.H.G.) M.E. eschewen, 
exchiven ; P. Plowman, C. ix. 51.=0.F. eschner, ‘to shun, eschew, 
avoid, ‘bend from τ᾿ Cot. and Roquefort.—O. Ἡ. Ο. sciuhan, M. H. G. 
sckiuken, to frighten ; also, intr. to fear, shy at.—O.H.G, and 
M.H.G. sehieck, schich, mod. G. sche, shy; cognate with E, shy. 
po ene ΦΟΡΆΣ, 
a wltaljeL) * δ con 
Bailey's Dict, vel. i ea 0. F. i voy 


corrigere, to set τὶ 
Der, excor, verb, Similarly Ital caccorgere, to find out, answers 
to a Lat. ad-corrigere’; see Diez. 

yy eatable. (L.) ‘Or any asculent, as the learned 
talk;” Massinger, New Way to Pay, Act iv. sc. 2.=Lat. esculentus, 
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fit for eating. Lat. ex-are, to cat; with suffix -wlentus (cf, win-o- 
lentus from xinum).= Lat. esca, food; put for ed-ca,— Lat. ed-ere, to 
eat, with E. eat, See Bat. 

NNN, a painted shield. (F.,<L.) Spelt seutchion in 
Bacon, Essay 29 (ed. ete a cng te a Q ii 
16,—0, F. escusson, ‘a scutcheon,’ 


O.F.cen, a 


force, while the Ital, το is angmentative. 
ESOPHAGUB, the food-passage, gullet. (L.=Gk.) Also 
esoph “Oumphages, the gulet;" Kersey, ed. 1715, Onvophagxs 
fa Latinised foria ofGL. οἰσοφάγος, the gullet. Gk. εἶσο. οἴσω 1 

shall carry, used as a fature from ἃ base ol-, to carry, which is allied 
to Skt. visto go, to ¢ to drive; and gey-, base of φαγεῖν, to eat. Hence 


iC, Taner, bese. (Gk.)_‘Exoteric and esoteric; Ware 
tion, b. ii. note Bb (R.)=Gk. doorrepuade, inner; 
Gk. ἐσώτεροα, inner, comparative form from 


into, pre] @ A term used of 
ras, Aristotle, ἄς. who were scientifically 
To those who had’ more Popular views, the 
jxoteric. 
lattice-work for training trees, (F,=Ital,<L.) In 
iers, trees planted in a curious order against 
L 1715.—0.F. κα an hedge-rowe of 


ae, pallie 
fruit-trees set close together ;" Cot. Ital. spalliera, the back 
beet ein an espalier (from its forming a back or support). = Ital. 
agalla, & shoulder, », back. = Lat. spatula, a blade; in late Lat. a 
oulder. See 


ESPECIAL, F., ark M.E. especial, Chaucer, 
CT τὸ τς > a. Lat. specials 

belonging to a particular kind.= Lat. species, ἃ ipecies. 
Der. especially. εἶ Often shortened to special, as in Chaucer, 


C.T. 1018. F ttl, L) 

. (Ἐν, Κα]. * Esplanade, 
counter ; but it is now chiefly 
the glacis of a citadel and the first 
houses of α town;' Kersey, ed. ed. 1715, <0. Ἑ. esplanade, ‘a planing, 
levelling, evening of way ‘ormed from Ὁ. Ε΄ esplaner, to 
level, in imitation of I ja, an esplanade, lit. a levelled way, 
from Ital. spianare, to levi Tat, explanare, to flatten out, explain. 


See Explain. Derived in Brachet from the corresponding 
Teal, planta (sie); but the Ital. form is rather νρίαναιο. 
ESEOUSE, to give or take as spouse. (F.=L.) Ια Shak. 


Hen. V, ii. 1. S1.~0.F. σρομωσ, ‘to expoute, wed,’ Cot.=0.F. 
spas ΕΣ wife;" id. See Spouse. Der. espouser ; espous- 
posi Gower δν A. 322, from OF. speci, 
‘e t. sponsalia, neut. pl., a betrothal, wi ma 
sa aie formed from spoasa, a betrothed one. ‘fom 
to spy, catch sight of. (F.—0.H.G.) ΜῈ, exfyen, 
aspien, ‘Chaucer, CT. 4748" often written aspien, as in P. Plowman, 
A.ii. 201, [It occurs as carly as in Layamon; vol. j- 
ΔῈ aplenty OTLC, spelt SEH G. oak Fanod-G. 
spihen > bap fort observe clots + Lat. specere, to took. + Gk. 
σκέπτομαι, 1 look, regard, spy. τ, pap, spap, to spy; used to form 
tome tenses of diip to see. of SPAK to see Wa, . See 


ESQ! 
Mer. Wives, i. 1. 4. Often shortened to squire, 
cer, C,T. prol. 79.0. F. excuyer, ‘an esquire, or squire;’ Cot. 
(Older form escuier, epee, Burguy; mod. F. deuyer.)=Low Lat. 
atari, rss, Prop. ἃ Id-bearer.= Lat. scutum (whence O.F. escut, 
eu), @ shield = 4/ SKU, to cover, protect ; see Sky. 
»=Gk.) See Bacon’s Essays, (Com- 
1 english Barbour has assay, an assault, , 
’ 371, and as a verb, ix. 353. See Asay] 
it. exagium, ΠΩ ἃ trial of weight.= 
Gk. ἐξάγιον [not ἐξάγιον], a weighing (White and Riddle, Lat Ba 
=Gk. ἐξάγειν, to lead out, export merchandise.= Gk. ἐξ, out; and 
ἄγων, £0 lead. See Agent. For the sense, see Exact, Ex- 
amine. Der. essay, verb, spelt assay in Shak and even later; 
essay-ist, Ben Jonson, Discoveries, Ingeniorum Discrimina, not. 6. 
ESSENCE, a being, gual, (F.=L.) In Shak. Oth. iv. 1.16. 
=F. essence, ‘an essen Lat. essentia, a being; formed 
from essent-, base of a pres. Partcipial form from esse, to be. = 4/ AS, 
to be; cf. Skt. as, to be. See ‘Der. essent-inal, essent-i-al-ly ; 
from the crude form essenti-. 


O2 


196 ESTABLISH. 


ESTABLISH, to make firm or sure. (F.,=L.) M.E. establisen,' 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. i. pr. 4 (1. 311).—0.F. establist-, base of 
pome parts of the verb hier Li to establish. = Lat. stabilire, to make 

firm, = Lat. sob, ὅται See Stable, adj. Der. establish-ment, 
ser, F.Q. v.11. 35. 44 Sometimes stablish; A. V., James, v. 8. 
Byte state, condition, rank. (FeL.) Inearly use. ME. 


“μαι, Hali Metdenhed, ed. Cockayne, p13. 332 Chaucer, CT. 
928.=0. F. estat (F, dai). =Lat. status, See State.  @ Svate is 
a later spelling. 

ESTHEM ἴο value. (F,=1.) ‘Nothing esteemed of; Spenser, 


p. 3, col. 2. (Globe ed.) 
@stimare, older form astumare, 
to be put beside Sabine 


ἘΞ estimer, ‘to esteem ;' Cot.= Lat. 
10 value. This stands for ais-tumare, 


. prayer, from ψ' IS, to seek, seek 
after, wish ; cf. Skt. ish, to desire, See Ask, which is from the 
same root, See below. 


ESTIMATS, valuation, worth. (L.) In Shak. Rich, II, ii. 3. 
56.= Lat. sb, estimatus, estimation ; from astimatus, pp. of estimare, 
tovalue. See Esteem. Der. estimate, verb, in Daniel, Civil Wars, 
Ὁ, iv 
teat) ich from Lat. acc. @stimationem ; also estimable, Merch. of 
Ven. i. 3. 167, from O.F. estimable, from Lat, astimabilis, worthy of 
esteem ; whence estimabl-y. 

ESTRANGE, to alienate, make strange. (F..=L.) In Shak. 
LLL v. 2. 213.<0.F. uranger, ‘to extrange, ienate ;’ Cot.= 
O. F. estrange, ‘ strange See Strange. Der. estrange-ment. 

The sii ‘strange was in ae earlier use. 

Y, the mouth of a tidal river. qd) | * From hence we 
double the B Dainese and come to an estwarie;’ Holinshed, Descr. 
of Britain, c. 14 (R.)=Lat. astwarivm, a creek.=Lat. estuare, to 
surge, foam as the tide. = Lat. astus, heat, surge, tide; from base aid, 
to bum, with suffix -tw-.—4/ IDH, to burn, glow; whence also Skt. 
indh, to kindle, Gk. afdew, to glow. See Ether. 

ETCH, to engrave by help of acids. (Du=G.) Etching, a kind 
of graving upon copper with Aqua-fortis ;’ Blount's Gloss,, ed. 
1674.—Du. elsen, to etch (a borrowed word from German).=G. 
Gtzen, to feed, bait, corrode, etch ; either a causal form, orig. signi- 
fying ‘to make to eat,’ or else merely a survival of M. H.G. ezzen, 
to eat, now spelt essen, which is cognate with E. eat. See Eat. 
q The Εν νον may have been borrowed directly from the German, 
but that it passed through Holland on its way hither is far more 
likely. Der. τοῖν. GL) ME Cha 

ΓΑΙ, everlasting. (F..— eternal, Chaucer, 
C.T. 15502; also written eternel.=O.F. cternel.=Lat. aternalis, 
formed with suffix -alis from eternus, crcriast , contracted form of 
euiternus, @qui-ternus is formed, with suffix -ernus, indicating 
quality, from aui-, put for ewo-, crude form of avum, age. See Age. 

Der. elernal-ly ; from same soutce, eterni-ty = M. E. eternite, Chaucer, 
tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 6, 1. 4986, from F. eternizé, which from Lat. 
acc. aternitatem ; also etern-ise, from O.F. eterniser, ‘to eternize;’ 
Cotgrave. Φ The Middle English also had eterne, Chaucer, C. T. 
1992 ; = Lat. efernus, 

‘THER, the clear upper air. (L.,=Gk.) In Dryden, tr. of 
Ovid's Metamorph. b. i. 1. 86. [Milton has eshereal, ethereous, P. L. 
i. 45, vi. 473-)—Lat. ather.—Gk. αἰθήρ, upper air; vf. Gk. af 
clear sky. alge, to bum, glow.= 9 1DH, to bum; cf. 
ἐπάν, to kindle. Der. eth her-ech, dther-e-ous, ether-e-al-ly, ‘there: 
al-ise. And see estuary, 

ETHIC, relating to custom. (L..—Gk.) Commonl 
ΕΣ sb. pl. ‘I will never set politics against ethi 

οὐδε Johnson).=Lat. ehicus, moral, ethic.<Gk. ἠθικόε, ‘ethic, 
meee oe, custom, moral nature; οἵ, 0s, manner, custom, 
ΕΝ with Goth. sidus, custom, manner.+-G. sifte, custom. 

t. svadhd, selfwill, strength. And cf. Lat. swetus, accustomed. 
Ὑ. The Skt. form is easily resolved into ‘eva, one’s own self (= Lat, 
se=Gk. 9, and dhd, to set, place (=Gk. θὲ); so that Skt. wadkd 
(τ οι £608) is ‘a placing of one’s self,’ hence, self-assertion, self- 
will, habit. See Curtius, i. 311. Der. ethic-al, ethic-al-ly, ΝΕ 

ETHNIC, relating to a nation. (1,..,.9 0...) _In Ben 
Discoveries; Veritas proprium hominis.” Also in Levins. = Lat. ead. 
nicus,=Gk, ἐθνικόε, national.=Gk. ἔθνοα, a nation; of uncertain 
ΕΝ ‘Der. ethnical ; ethno-los ethno graphy (modem words). 

UETTE, ceremony. (Ε΄ ‘Modem ; and mere French, 
=F, ctiguette, a label, ticket παρ πολ ον Cougrve a ‘a token, billet, 
or ticket, delivered for the benefit or advantage of him that receives 

e. a form of introduction. =O. F. etiguet, ‘a little note,... 
esp. such as is stuck up on the gate of a court,’ &c.; Cot.=G. sticken, 
tonticl, pat, set fx.” See Stik, verb. Doublot, ticker. 

ION, the true source of a word. (L.,-Gk.) _In Sir Τὶ 
Hehe Travels, ed. 1665, p. 242; and earlier, in Holinshed’s 
Chron. of Scotland (R.)=Lat. etymon.—Gk. ἔτυμον, an etymon 
neut. of ἔτυμον, true, real, an extended form from éréos, true, real 


EVAPORATE. 


cognate with A.S. “6δ, true. See Sooth. Der. , spelt 
etkimologie in The Remedie of Love, st. 60, pr. in Chaucer's Works, 
ed. 1561, fol. 323, back (derived from F. , in ve, 
Lat. atymologia, Gk. ἐτυμολογία) ; etymo-log-ise, spelt ah ethinoogise, 
id. st ὅ 8 epmologait; also eommologic-al,eimodogi 

‘ofiz, well. Gk.) From Gk. εὖ, well; ops Pest. of 
tm ἐν a put for an older form da-vs, real, literally ‘living’ or 

from YAS, to be. ᾷ From the Same root are euence 
and seh τας Cart i 489. 
EUCHARIST, the Lord's supper. (L=Gk.) Shortened from 
eucharistia, explained as ‘thanks-geuyng” in Tyndale’s Works, p. 

‘otgrave has: *Eucharistie, the Eucharist.'= Lat. ex 

Gk. εὐχοριστία, x giving of thanks, the Eacharist.= Gk. 
«ὦ wells and χαρίζομαι, ὦ shew favour, from χάρῳ, favour, closely 
related to χαρά, joy, and gen to rejoice. = 4/ GHAR, to desire ; 
whence also E. yearn, See Bu- and Yearn. Der. eucharistic, 
ewcharist-ic-al. 


a inter date, in the Tatler, no. 138. tet 
ἴον, in classical Gk. εὐλογία, praise, 
well; and λέγειν, to speak. δὲς Ἐπὶ Eu- tnd Log 
eulog-ist, eulog-istic-al, eulogvistic-al- 

με ‘one who is castrated. (L.,= Gk.) 


In Shak. 1,. 1.1... 


ISM, α soflened expression. (Ck.) 
figure in shetorick, whereby ἃ lool banh word is chang'd into 


: ‘Es pheniomas, = 


another that may give no offence ;’ Kersey’s Dict., ed. 1715. 

spelt euphemism in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.—Gk. Sipe 
later word for εὐφημία, the use of words of good omen. =Gk. ‘a 
well; and oni, I speak, from4/ BHA, to speak. See Eu- and 
Fame. Der. euphemist-ic. 

HUPHONY, a κι sound, (Gk) 


ΤΣ sg 
@ book called Euphues, b aim yly, first printed i in 1979, =Gk. 
εὐφοήν, well-grown, goodly, excellent.—Gk. εὖ, well; and guj, 
ae , from φύομαι, I grow, from 4/ BHU, to be. ‘See Eu- and 
Der. euphunist, euphu-ist-ic. 

a tempestuous wind, (Gk.) _In Acts, xxvii. 
Prati Caton apparently “8 storm from the East,’ but there 
are various readings. As it stands, the word is from edpo-e, the 5. E. 
wind (Lat. Eurus), and κλύδων, surge, from κλύζειν, to surge, dash as 
waves, ΔΓ Another reading is εὐρακύλων = Lat, Euro-Aguilo in the 


\GOTiawasra, HLA, cany death. (Gk) *Ewthonani, » μαν 
death ;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.—=Gk. εὐθονασία, an easy deat 
cf, εὐθάνατον, dying well. =Gk. «well; and θανεῖν; to die, da which 
see Curtius, fi. 163. 
EVACU. τε to discharge. (L.) In Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
c. 7.—Lat. evacuatus, pp. of ewacware, to 

=Lat.¢, out; and uacwus, empty. See Vacate. Der. 
evacual-ion, 


evacuat-or, 
EVADE, to shun, escape from. (F.,.L.) In Shak. Oth. i. 1. 13. 
=F. evader, ‘to evade ;’ Cot.=Lat. ewadere, pp. euasus, to escape, 
get away from.=Lat. ¢, off; and wadere, to go. See Wade. Der. 
from pp. euasus ; also evas-ive, evas-ive-ly, evas-ive-ness, 
“GuaNsoRNE | fading away. (L.) tn Bley Dict., vol. ii. 
ed. 1731.— Lat. exanescent-, stem of pres. pt. of ewanescere, to vanish 
ἀναγ Lat 4, away; and sanescere, to vanish. See Vanish. 
. evanescence. 


EVAPORATE vo fly off in vapour. (1.) ‘The ab, ewaparation is 
Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii (R.). “The verb is in Cotgrave, 


EVASION. 


to translate F. evaporer. = Lat. evaforatus, pp. ‘of enaporare, to dis-© Melanch. 9. 


perse in vapour.=Lat. δ, away ; and uapor, vapour. 
‘Der. evaporai-ion, evapora-ble, 

EVASION, an excuse. (L.)_ In Sir T. More, Works, p. 693 ς.-- 
Lat, euasionem, acc. of evasio (Judith, xii, 20), an escape.— Lat. 


ewasus, pp. of euadere; see Evade. 

EVEL EVEN, the latter part of the day. (E.) Eve is short for 
even, by loss of final πα; evening is from the same source, but is dis- 
cussed below separately. M.E. eue, even, both in Chaucer, C.T. 
4993, 9890; the form ewe occurs even earlier, Owl and Nightingale, 
141; the full form appears as ¢fen, Ormulum, 1105; aim, Laya- 
mon, 26696.=A.S. ajen, éfen, Grein, i. 64. 40. Sex. ‘dvand ; 
O. Fries. avend, + Icel. aptan, aftan. + Swed. afton; Dan. aften. 

O. H.G. abant, M. H. G. abent, G. abend. See doubt yet 
these forms point to an early Germanic AFAN (Scand. aftan), clearly 
tn Stemion fon Goth af of (ch Ὁ, Ἡ. Ὁ σὰς G. ab, E. of, off 
Skt. apa). The Goth. afar, after, and E. after, are comparative 
forms from the same base, Thus even and after are related in form, 
and probably in meaning ; even probably meant ‘ decline’ or ‘end; cf. 
‘Skt. apard, posterior, apard sandhya, evening twilight. The: allusion is 
‘thus to the Javier end of the day. See After. 4 Not connected 
with even, adj. Der. even-song, Chaucer, C. T. 832; eventide, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 404,=A.S. é/en-itd, Grein ; also evening, q.v. 

, equal, level. (E.) M.E. even, exene; P. Plowman, C. 
xxiii. 270. =A.S. “ἴεν, efn, sometimes contracted to emn, Grein, i. 
218. Du, even. + Ici jaun, + Swed. jamn, 4. Goth. 
ἄπ ΚΟ. ΗΟ. spans. een B. The form of the base is 
37. Root unknown; perhaps 1 related to E. bd. 
even-handed, &C., everrly, even-nes 

eve, the lake end ofthe aye) MLE. enening, 
eons Rob. of Glouc. p. 312.-- . 8, dfmung, 11; put 

for éfen-ung, and formed with suffix -ung πᾶσα Ἑ. -ing) from 
ἄγεν, eve, See Eve. 
, circumstance, result, (L.) In Shak, LL, Li, 1. 245.— 


See Vapour. 


C.T. 8345 aefre, Ormulum, 206. 

ing -re answers to the common A. S. ending of the dat. fem. sing. 

of adjectives, and has an adverbial force. The base d/- is clearly 
related to A.S. dwa, ever, Goth. aiw, ever; which are based upon 

the sb. which appears as Goth, αων, Lat. ἀγα, Gk. αἰών, life. "See 

Age, Aye. Der. ever-green, ever-lasting (Wyclif, Rom. vi. 22, 23), 

ever-lasting-ly, ever-lasting-ness ; ever-more Rob. of Glouc. p. 47); 

5 everpauhere, q.¥.5 ever, Q. ¥. 
¥, each one. (E.) tic! ‘ever-each.” MLE. eueri (with 


ie, Havelok, 1330; per id, 318; 
euer-alc, euer-ech, id. 
ilk). See Ever and oh. 

EVERYWHERE, in every place. (E.) Spelt euerikwar, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 200; eaver ihwer, Legend of St. Katharine, 681. Com- 
pounded of ewer (A.S. dfre), and M. E, ikwar (A.S. gehwar, every- 
where, Grein, i. 415). B. Thus the word isno¢ compounded of every 
and where, but of ever and where, where ywhere=A.S, ἃ 
word formed by prefixing A.S. ge to hwer, where. Similarly we 
find aywhere = everywhere (lit. aye-where) in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 
ii, 228. Of course it has long been regarded as =every-where, 


though its real force is ever-ohere. 
(L) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 


(CT, to evince, to disj 
‘That this deliverance might be the better evicted,’ i.e. evinced; Bp. 


e, Grein, 


Hall, Contemplations, bei. c. xix. sect. 25.—Lat. wise, pp. of 
See Bvinoe. Der. eviction, 
L.) Chaucer has enidently (with w 


le, pres. pt. of exidere, to see clearly.—Lat. ¢, 
‘out, clearly; and sidere, to see; see Vision. Der. evidently, 
evidence (O. F. evidence). 
EVIL, wicked, bad. (E.) M.E. evel (with wmv), evil; also iuel, 
Havelok, 114; ifel, Ormulum, 1742 ; vuel (for μναῖ), Ancren Riwle, 
p. 52. —A.S. χαῖ, Grein, i, 768 ; whence also y/el, sb. an evil. 4 Du. 
Bel. Ὁ. HG, upil, Μ Ἡ. Οἱ ube, G. ibe, 4 Goth, καῖε; "Root 
unknown,  @ Related to Gk. ὕβριν, insult (from ὑπέρ). Der. 
evil, sb. ; evilly; evil-doer, δις, Doublet, ill, which is Scandinavian; 


see ΤΙ. 

EVINCE, to prove beyond doubt. (L:) Ια Dryden, Hind and 

Panther, ii. 190, 233.—Lat. exincere, to overcome. = Lat. «, fully; and 
Older word, evict, q.¥v. 


EXASPERATE, 197 


B. 125 (R.)=Lat. exisceratus, pp. of eviscerare, to disem- 
= Lat, δ, out ; and uiscera, bowels; see Viscera. Der. evise- 
eration. 

EVOKE, to call out. (L.) It occurs in Cockeram’s Dict (1st ed. 
1623), according to Todd, but was not in common use till much 
later. [The sb. evocation is in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, pref. 
sect. 1; also in Cotgrave, to translate ©. F. evocation.} = Lat. ewcare, 
to call forth.=Lat. 6, out; and wocare, to call, from woe-, base of 
woz, voice. See Voice. ‘Der. evocat-ion, from O. F. evocation. 
EVOLVE, to disclose, develop. (L.) | In Hale's Origin of Man- 
kind (ed. 16772), pp. Pp. 33,63 ( 63 ® γ᾿ ἴδε. evoluere, to unroll. = Lat. δ, 
out ; and woluere, to rol oluble. | Der. evolution, in Hale (as 
above), p. 259; evolution-ary, μένεος 

ION, a plucking out. αὐ In Sir T. Browne, Cyrus’ 
Garden, c. 3, § 11.=Lat. euulsionem, acc. of ewulsio.= Lat. euulsus, 

of euellere, to pluck out; from 4, out, and uellere. See Cont 

EWE, ἃ female sheep. (E.) Μ. Ε. ewe; see Wyclif, Gen. xxi. 28. 
=A.S. cows, Gen. xxxii. 14. Dn. oof. + Icel. ar. + 0. H.G. awi, 
Μ. Η. G. omwe. 4- Goth. awit, ἃ sheep, in comp. awerki, a flock of 
sheep, awistr, a sheepfold; John, x. 16, 4 Lithuanian avis, a sheep. 
Russ. ovtsa, a sheep. Lat! ouis.+Gk. δέν, κε. avi, a sheep, ewe. 
B. ‘The Skt. avis, as an adjective, means “devoted, attached ;" 
and is prob. derived from the ψ AV (AW), to please, satis 
cording to this, the sheep was called “pet,” or “ favourite,” from its 
gentleness ;” Curtius, i. 488. See Audience 

a water-jog. (F,—L.) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, ii. 350. 
M.E. ewer, Rob. Manning’s Hist. of England, ed. Furivall, 1. 11425, 
(Stratmann).=O.F. ewer*, ewaire* or eweire®, not found, but see 
Ὁ. F. ewe = water (also Re εἶς aigue), in Bartsch, Chrestomathie Frans. 
col. 35, 1. 7; another of the ord was aiguiere, which Cot- 
grave explains by ‘an ewer, oF lave, ‘Lat. aquaria, fem. of aquarius, 
used as equivalent to aquarium (neut. of aquarius) a vessel for water ; 
formed with suffix -artus from γι», water. See Aquatic. 

EX., prefix, signifying * ‘out’ or ‘ thoroughly.” (L.) 
cognate with Gk. ἐξ or ἐκ, out, and Russ. i2’, out ; see Curtius, i 
479. It becomes ¢f before f, as in ef-fuse. It is shortened to & 
before ὁ, d, g, J, m, =, r,andv; as in ebullient, edit, e-gress, elate, 
emanate, enormous, erode, evade. The Gk. form ‘appears in ec- 
centric, selene, ‘eclectic, ec-logue, ec-lipse, ec-stasy. It takes the 
form es- in O. F. and Spanish ; cf. es-cape, es-cheat, e5-cort, es-planade, 
In some words it becomes #, as in Italian ; see scald, scamper. 

CERBAT: itter. (L.) “The sb. exacerbation is in 


'E, to 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 61 (R.)=Lat. exacerbatus, pp. of exacerbare, to 
utter, See Acerb- 


irritate; from ex, out, thoroughly, and acerbus, 
ity. Der. exacerbat-ion. 

EXACT (1), precise, measured. (L.) In Hamlet, v. 2. 19.=Lat. 
exactus, pp. of exigere, to drive out, also to weigh out, measure. = 
Lat. ex, out; and agers, to drive. See Agent. Der. exactly, exact- 


ness; and see below. 
EXACT (a), to demand, require. Fe In Shak. Temp. i. 
‘Low Lat. exactare, in- 


=O. Ε΄ exacter, ‘to exact, extort ; 
tensive of Lat. exigere (pp. exactus), to. ox toe cach, lit. to drive out; see 
above. Der. exact-ion, tion, * exaction ; 
EEXAGGERATH, to heap up, magnify. (L.) In Cotgrave, to 
translate O. F. ἀρ ἈΝ Lat. exaggeratus, pp. οἵ exaggerare, to 
heap up, amplify.=Lat. ex; and aggerare, to heap, from agger, a 
heap.= Lat. aggerere, to ο bring to together ; from ag- (for ad before g) 
and gerere, to carry. Der. ssoegeravion (0. F. exag- 
geration, Cot.) ; exaggerat-ive, exaggerat-or- 
D toraise on high (κε) In Shak, K, Lear, v. 3,67: 
and perhaps earlier, [The sb. exaltation is in Chaucer, C. T. 6284, 
and exaltat (pp.), id. 6286.]=O. F. exalter, ‘to exalt;’ Cot.—Lat. 
exaltare, to exalt. Lat. ex; and altus, high. See Altitude. Der. 
exalt-at-ion (O. F, exaltation, Cet); exalt-ed, exalt-ed-ness, 
EXAMINE, to test, tr L.) ME. examinen, Chaucer, 
Tale of Melibeus (Group Bas 2311); Gower, C. A. ii. 11.<0.F. ex 
aminer ; Cot. = Lat. examinare, to weigh carefully. Lat, examen (stem 
‘examin-) the tongue of a balance, put for exag-men ; cf. exigere, to 
weigh out.< ; and agere, to drive. See Agent and Exact. 
(Ὁ. Der. sgaminerj examin-at-ion (O. F. examination, Cot.\. 
tem, specimen. (F.,.—L.) In Shak, Meas. 
1. 191. [Earlier rm ensample, q.v.]=O.F. example (Burguy), 
later exemple (Cot.).= Lat. exemplum, a sample, pattern, specimen. = 
Lat. eximere, to take out; hence, to select a specimen.=—Lat. ex; 
and emere, to take, to buy, with which cf. Russ. imiete, to have. 
From the base AM, to take; Fick, i. 93, Dor. see exemplar, 


exemplify, exempt. Doublets, ensample, sample. 
HXASPERATE, to provoke, (L.) In Shak. K. Lear . 1. 60 
Properly a pp., as in Macb. ili. 6. 38.—Lat. exasperatus, pp. of 


“χαίρετε, to roughen, provoke. Lai. ex; and asper, rough. See 


sincere, to er. See Victor. 
EVISCERA' }, to disembowel. (L.) In Burton, Anat. οἷς Asperit ity. Der, exasperat-ion, from O, F. exasperation, Cot. 
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EXCAVATION, « hollowing out.(F,<L.) Thesb. excavation? ity; 


is in Cotgrave, to translate O. F. excavation ; the verb is later. O. F. 
‘excavation. = Lat. excauationem, acc. of excanatio, a hollowing out.— 
Lat. excauatus, pp. of excauare, to hollow out.=Lat. ex, out; and 
cauare, to make hollow, from cauus, hollow. See Cave. Der. 
excavate, suggested by the sb.; whence excavator, 

Exe j, to go beyond, excel, (δ ΜΕ. exceden; 
“That he mesure naught excede;’ Gower, C. A. iii. 157.—0. F. 
gueeder, “to exceed;’ Cot.=Lat. excedere, pp. excessus, to go out; 

from ex, out, and cedere, to go. Sce Cede. Der. exceed-ing (( 

iii, 3. 288), exceed-ing-ly (id. 372); and see excess. 

ἜΤΟΣ to surpass. (F,—L.) In Spenser, F.Q. v.12. 35. 
[The sb. excellence and adj. excellent are older; see Chaucer, C. T. 
11941, 11944.] =O. F. exceller, ‘to excell;’ Cot.—Lat. excellere, to 
raise ;" also, to surpass.=Lat. ex; and ceilere®, to impel, whence 
antecellere, percellere, 8c. lerity. Der. exceil-ent (( 

See Celerit (0. F. 
Pres, pt. excellent) ; excell-ence (O.F. excellence, from Lat. excellentia); 


“ERCEPT, to take out, exclude, (F.=L) See the phrase 
“axcepte cryst one’ = except Christ alone, B. Plowman, C. xvi. 215. 
[The sb. exception is in Lidgate, Complaint of the Black Knight, st 
ἘΞ excepter, ‘to except ;’ Cot.—= Lat. exceptare, intensive of on 
to take out = Lat. s,out and eapere,to take. See Capable. 
Der, ect eps ecpringenepion (O.F. σκηρέον, Cot): 

ional’ excepe-ion-able, 


luity, 
rom the pp. of 
Gower, C. A. 


Nou τ εκ τὲ τέως τὰ * Sages ἘΚ ME. 
eschaunge, sb.;_ ‘The feed made non aschaunge;’ Gower, 
C.A. i. 10, ‘The verb seems to be later; it occurs in Spenser, 
F.Q. vii. 6.6. ‘The prefix es- was changed to ex- to make the word 
more like Latin. 0. F. δὶ nehange, tb. 5 exchanger, vb., to exchange ; 
Cot.=0.F, os (=Lat. ex), and changer, to , See Change. 
‘Der. exchang-er, exchange-able. 

EXCHEQUER, a court; formerly αὶ court of revenue. (F.) 
M.E. eschekere, a court of revenue, treasury ; Rob. of Brune, tr. of 
Langtoft, ᾿ 280, Spelt cheker, P. Plowman, B. μοὶ 98. -0.F. 
‘eachopuier, ἃ hence the checkered cloth ‘on which 


accounts were calculated by means of counters; see ‘Blount 's Law | See 


Dict. and Camden’s Britannia. (See also eschiguier in Cotgrave.]= 
ΕΣ (a ches) fee te main a Clg 

Ths Low Lat, form i ματαίαν meaning 6}. chen. 
bee (ΟῚ exchequer; from Low Lat. scacci, chess. 

EXCISE (1), a duty or tax. (Du,=F..=L,) ‘The townes of 
the Lowe-Countreyes doe cutt upon themselves an excise of all thinges,’ 
&c.; Spenser, State of Ireland, ' Globe ed. P.669. ‘Excise, from the Belg. 
acciise, tribute; 80 called, perhaps, because it is assessed according 
to the verdict of the assise, or a number of men deputed to iat 
office by the ki Gazophylacium Anglicanum, 1689. 
tribute is paid in Spain, .. and in Portugal, where it is Cited man sisa, 
Ἵ suppose itis the same with the exis in Eng and the Low 
Countries;” Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, Ὁ. iii. c. 2. R.9 (R.) 
Ba! misspelling of Ὁ. Du. absiis or absys, spelt absys in Sewel’s Du. 

ict., where it is explained t to mean ‘excise.’ Cf.G.aecise,excise. The 
more correct spelling accise occurs in Howell's Familiar Letters. 
**Twere cheap living here [in Amsterdam], were it not for the 
monstrous accises which are imposed upon all sorts of commodities; 
vol.i. let. vii., dated May 1, 1619. Again, the Du. abvis (like G. accisa) 
isa corruption of O. F. assis, ‘ assessments, impositions,’ Cot. ; cf. Port. 
and Span. αἶα, excise, tax. Ὁ. F. assise, an assize, sessions (at which 
things were assessed). See Assize. ‘The mod. F. 
accise, excise, given in Hamilton, and used by Montesquieu (Littré), 
‘was merely borrowed back from the Teutonic form at a later period ; 
there is no such word in Cotgrave. Der. excise-man. 

EXOISE yt to cut out. (L.) Very rare; spelt excize in a quo- 
tation (in R.) from Wood's Athense Oxonienses. [The sb. excision 
occurs in Sir Τὶ Elyot, The Governour, Ὁ. iii. c. 22.) = Lat. excisus, 

of excidere, to cut out.=Lat. ex, out; and cedere, to cut; see 
mecise. Der. excision, from O. F. excision; Cot. 

EXCITE, to stir up, rouse. (F.,—L.) Μ. Ε, exciten, Chaucer, 
C.T. 16212.—0, Εἰ exciter, ‘to excite ;’ Cot. Lat. excitare, to call 
out; frequentative of = Lat. ex, out; and ciere, to summon ; 


see Cite. Der. excit-er, excit-ing, excit-ing-ly, excit-able, excit-a-bil- @ 


‘EXEMPLAR. 


; excit-ation (O. F. excitation, ‘excitation ;* Cot.) ; excit-at-ive 
(O.F. excitatif; Cot.) ; excitement (Hamlet, iv. 4. 58). 

‘EXCLAIM, to cry ont. (F.,=L.) verb and sb. in Shak. 
All's Well, i. 3. 1233 Rich. IT, i. 2. 2. = O. Fe exclamer, ‘tO ex- 
claime;” Cot.= Lat. eaclamare ; from ex, out, and clamars, to cry 
aloud.’ See Claim. Der. exclam-at-ion (Ὁ. F. exclamation, * 
exclamation ;’ Cot.); exclam-at-or-y. 

EXCLUDE, to shat out. ©) "In Henryson, Test. of Creseide, 
st.19; and in Wyclif, Numb. xii. 14.— Lat. exeludere, pp. excluxns, 
to shut out.=Lat.ex, out; and claudere, to shut ; see Clause. Der. 
exclus-ion, exclus-ive, exclus-ive-ly, enelus-ive-ness ; from pp. exelusus. 

EXCOGITATE, to think out. (L.) a Sir T, Eiyot, The 
Governour, b. ic. 23.—Lat. excogitatus, 
out.—Lat. ex, out; and cogitare, to ThE: ee 

ΕΓ in the same chap. of The Gonneue ἘΣ 

MMUNICATH, to ‘out of Christian communion. 
(Ὁ. Properly a Ppt a8 in K. John, iii. τ, 173, 223-—Lat. 
éxcommunicatus, pp. of excommunicare, to put out of ἃ community. 
Lat. ex, out; and communicare; see Communicate. Der. excom- 
‘municat-ion ; Much Ado, %. 

ἘΧΟΟΞΤΑΤΈ, to uke the in from. (L.) The pl. sb. exeorias 
ions is in Holland's Pliny, b. xxiii. c. 3. ‘The verb is in Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674. = Lat. excoriates, ‘excoriare, to strip off skin. 
= Lat. ox, off; and cori, si, Tie, cognate υ ,, skin. 
See Cuirass. 


mn. Der. 


excrement-al i 
EXCRESCHNCH, an capone (Fa-L) In Holland's 


Pliny, b. xxii. c. 23; and in Cotgrave.. 

Cot. = Lat. excrescentia. = Lat. excrescent-, stem of pres. pt. 

of excrescere, to grow out.=Lat. es, out; and erasere, τὸ gTOW; 
Der. excrescent, from Lat. excrescent-, as 


Fee crane, totter.) In Levins, ΜΟΝῊΝ 


as in: Chapman's Odyssey, Ὁ. x. 1. 332,=Lat. recite, 

eruciare, to torment y. = Lat. font, very much eruciare, 
to torment on the cross.=Lat. crui-, crude of crus, a cross, 
. Der. excry-ciat-ion. 

Exe ATE, to free from a charge. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674.—L. exculpatus, pp. of exculpare, τὸ Med of blame = Lat. 
and exlpa, blame. See ipable. Der. exculpat-ion, exeulpat-or-y. 

Bx TON, an expedition, (1 ἴα Holland's tr. of Livy, 
Ῥ. 775 Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 627.<Lat. exeursionem, acc. of 
excursio, a running out. = Lat. excursus, pp. of excerrere, to ran out 
Sam ae ane errant £0 aD See Current. Der. excursion-ist 
also excurs-ive, 


Gowen, CAL iL 


exeus-at-or-y. 

ΟΕ Αι, to curse. (L.) ΣΕ to translate F. 

execrer._ (Shak. has execrable, ios, τὸ 3. 177} execration, Troil. ii. 

Κ ὩΣ lat carer better spelt extecrari, to curse greatly. — Lat. ex; 
to consecrate, also, to declare accursed.= Lat. sacro-, 

See Sacred. Der. execra-tie, 


CUTE, to perform. (F.,.<L,.) M.E. eweeuten, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1664.— 0. Εἰ executer ; Cot. Lat. executws, better spelt exsecu- 
tus, pp. of exsequd, to fo pare, follow out.= Lat. ex; and sequi, to fol- 
low; see Sue. execut-ion (O. F. execution), Chaucer, C.T. 
8398; execut-ion-er, Perak Mess wes 93 i easa-ar,¥- Plowman, Ὁ. 
254; execul-or-y, execulrin, enecut-ive, execulcive-ly; and sce 
ae Modem = Gk, 
να Gk. Ug; and 
Srey, to lead; see Agent. Der. 
μέρταὶ, exeget-ic-al-ly. 

. sane ranma be vey 


crude form of sacer, 


pps 
Hooker eee. 


Seca, Der. exemplar-y; 
@ The word, exemplar is reaily 


EXEMPLIFY. 


rom 0. F. emplaire, ut has been tamed back into its Latin form. P Testament.=Lat. exodut.=Gk. ἔξοδοι, a going out.=Gk. ig; and 


See Sampler. 


EXEMPLIFY, to shew by example. (F,—1.) A coined word: 


in Holland's Livy, 'p. 109, who has * rae S Epil 
*; not 


where exemplifie and copie out are synon} 
found. = Low Lat, αμην δ᾽ copy out 
flum, a copy; and 

As You Like It, ii, 1. 153 verb, All's Well, ii, τ. 198.—0. F. 
‘exempt, freed,’ Cot.; exempter, ‘to exempt, free ;" 
emo, pp. of f eximers, to take out, deliver, free. See Example, 
2 Der. exempt, verb; exempt-ion, from O. F. exemption, ‘exemption ;’ 
οἵ. 


. of enercere, to drive out ofan πεῖς: 
‘ex, ont; and areere, to enclose, 
ke Der. exercise, verb. 
span to thrust out, put into active use. (L.) 
Ezert (thrust out] their heads ;’ Dryden, tr. of Ovid. Metam. b. i. i, 
88, 89.— Lat. exertus, better spelt exsertus, thrust forth ; pp. of exser- 
τὸς τς fm ot and serere, to join, Pat Logether, put; see see Series. 


‘The stars . 


"EXPOLLATE, to sale off (1) | Exfoliation is in Burnet, Hist. 
of Own Time, an. 1699.‘ Exfoliate, in su , to ise up in leaves 
or splinters, as a broken bone does;" Kersey's Dict., ed. 17 
- exfoliatus, pp. of exfoliare, to strip of leaves. = Lat. ex, sae peed 
aleaf, See Foliage. Der. ex/oliat-ion. 

to breathe out, emit. (F.,—L.) In Shak. Rich, ΠῚ, 
i. 2, 58... Εἰ exhaler, ‘to exhale;’ Cot.= Lat. exkalare, 


» Pp. exhalates, 
to breathe σαὶ. τας, «αὶ and hare to breathe, Der. eakal-at-ion, 
K. John, uns 


1535 ME. exalation, Gower, CA. il, 95, 
to drain out, tire out. (L.) in Sir T. Elyot, Castel 
of Helth, b. ii QR); Shake Timon, iv, 3:119.—Lat, exhousus, pp. of 
exhavrire, to draw out, drink up.=Lat. ex; and hawrire, to draw, 
drain; with which perhaps cf. Ice. awe, t sprinkle, to pamp out 
water. Der. exhanst-ed, exhaust-er, exhaust-ible, exhaust-ion, exhawst- 


ive, exhasat-less. 
“EXHIBIT, to shew. (L.) Shak. has exhibit, Merry Wives, ii. 
τι 293 exhibiter, Hen. V, i. 1.743 exhibition, K. Lear, i. ἃ, 25.= Lat. 
exhibitus, pp. of exhibere, to hold forth, present. = Lat. and habere, 
to have, old 5 see Habit. Der.'exkibirer, exhibitor, exhibit-ion 
(O.F. exhibition, Cot.), eahibit-ion-er, eahibit-or-y. 
TE, to make merry, cheer. (L.) Milton has ex 
Kilarating, P. L. ix. 1047.<Lat. exhilaratus, pp. of exhilarare, to 
gladden greatl y.—Lat. αὶ ‘and hilarare, to cheer. = Lat. hilaris, glad ; 
see Hilarious. Der. exhilo-ration, Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 721 (R.). 
EXHOBT, to urge strongly. (F.,-L.) | M.E. exhorten, Henry 
son, Compl. of Creseide, last stanza. =O. F. exhorter.= Lat. exkortari. 
= Lat. ex; and kortari, to urge ; see Hortative. Der. exkort-ai-ion, 
Wyclif, 1 Tim. iv. 13; ental Levins ; exhort-at-or-y. 
to disinter, x) ‘Quite modem ; even exhumation 
is not in Johnson, bat was added by Todd, who omits the verb al- 
together. Coined from Lat. ex, out; and humus, the ground, We 
find inkumare, to bury, but not exkvmare, See Humble. Der. 


exhumeat-ion. 

EXIGENT, exacting, pressing. (L.) Gen. used as 2 sb.— 
necessity; Jul. Ceesar, v. 1. 9, That exigent stem of of pres. pt. of 
exigere, to exact; see Exact (2). Der. exigence, O. F. exigence, 

“ Cot.} exigency. 
ἜΣΤΙ, banishment. (Ε.,..1.} Μ, E. exile, Rob. of Glouc. p. 
131; eailen, verb, to banish, Chaucer, C. T. 4967.=0. F. exil, ‘an 
exile, banishment;’ Cot. = Lat. exilium, better spelt exsilium, banish- 
ment. — Lat. exsul, a banished msn, one driven from his native soil. 
Lat. en; and solu, soil; see Boil (1). Der. exile, verb (O. F. exiler, 
dare) ait imitated from Lat. exsul, but of French 


to continue to be. (L.) [Ια Shak. K. Lear, 
Lat. existere, better spelt exsistere, to come forth, arise, be. 3 
, causal of stare, to stand; see Stand. Der. 


and sistere, to set, 
1 (οι in ‘otgrave or y), Rom. of the Rose, 5552. 
EXIT, departure. (L.) hak. As You Like It, 


7. 171: 
from 


Ὁ go. 
‘ber νὸς γ5 Banda 
Sis; πῆς of the Old 
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8860, way, mi f. Russ. chod’, a march. 4/ SAD, to go; cf. 
Skt. d-sad, to approach, Russ. chodite, to go. 

(Gk) | Moder and 

of γέγνο- 


EXOGEN, ἢ ontward! 
scientific. — Gk. “ee utes ἀξ, out); and yer, base 
μαι, I am born or See 

EXONERA' 


“EXORBITANT, extravagant. (F. 
The 


waste |’ M Guardian, i. 1. 3 
itant ;᾿ Cot.—Lat. exorbitan/-, stem of pres. pt peter paternal to fly 
out of the track. Lat. ex; and orbit, ἃ track; see Orbit. Der. 
exorbitant-ly, ex: 


EXOROISE, to > adjare, deliver from a devil. (L., 
has esoreiser, Cymb. iv. 2. 376; the pl. sb. exorcistit = 
Wycelif, Acts, xix. 13 (earlier text); Lidgate has exorcismes, Si 
Thebes, pt. iti (How the bishop Amphiorax fell doune into 
Late Lat. exorcizare.m Gk. ἐξοραίζειν, to drive away by adjuration. -«- 
Gk. tg, away ; tod δεῖν, to re fone a oath ‘Der. 
exorcis-er, exorcism Ἱξοραισμόε), exorcist ἐορκιστής) 
EXORDIUM, a beginning. (L.)_In Holland’s tr. of Aavaianns, 
Pp Fon ): R): Spectator, no, ‘no. 303. rae pl. exordiums is in Beaum. 
and Fr Lady, i. τ. καῖ, exordium, a beginning, the 
warp ofa πεῖν lat ‘exordiri, to begin, weave.— Lat, ew; and ordiri, 
to weave ; akin to Order, Der. exordi-al. 
EXOTEHIG, enteral (Gk). Opposed to enteric, Gk. ἐξωτέρ- 
weds, external. Gk. ἐξωτέρω, more outward, comp. of adv. ἐξω, out- 
wari, from ἐξ, out. See ‘Beoterio, 
EXOTIC, foreign. (L,=Gk.) 
Howel’s Letters, Ὁ. iv. let. 19, §12. * 
Holland's Pliny, Ὁ. xxii. c. 24.— Lat. exoticus, 


exotica, foreign, Gk. teres, 
outward, foreign.=Gk. ἔξω, adv., ‘ithout ontwani; fon ἐξ, oat. 


Der. exotic-al. 
EXPAND, to spread out. (1) Milton has expanded, P.L. i. 
225: expanse, id, ii, 1014.—Lat. expandere, pp. expansus, to spread 
out. Lat. ἐκ; and pandere, to spread related τὸ, to patére; see Patent. 
Der. expanse (Lat. expansus) ; expansible, expansibl-y, enpans-ibil-inty, 
ion, expans-ive, expans-ive-ly, expans-ive-ness. 
-ATIATE, to range at lary i) In Milton, P. L. i. 774. 
tter spelt exipatiori, to wander. 


sat ga Pp. of expatiari, t 
= Lat. ex; and spasiari, to roam, from ‘pati, Bpace. 
Bacoa, On m Leaming, by Ces bic. a and 


ia, one's native couatry, from Lat. part, nde dora ot avers 
ther; see Patriot. Der. expatriation. 

EXPECT, to look for. (L.) Gower has expectant, C. A. i. 216. 

= Lat. expectare, better exspectare, to look for.—Lat. ex; and spectare, 


to look; see Spectacle. Der. expectant, expect-ance, expect-anc-y, 
poe 


john, iv. 2. 7). 
ICES ATE, to spit forth, (L) ἴη Holland's Pliny, b 

xxiv. c. 1 = Lat. expectoratus, pp. of e3 » ἴο ex, 

the breast.=Lat. ex; ΠΡ eter? base of pore the breast; see 

Pectoral. ‘Der. sxpecorcrion, txpectorarioe; expecor-ant’ (irom 


the Lat. 
EXPEDITE to hasten. @.) In Cc ive, to translate O. F. 


expediar ; ly ἃ pp., as in ‘ the profitable and expedite service of 
fue Holland’ 1 PPcrAtumianoe, > 431- a Lat. expeditus, pp. of 
‘expedire, to extricate the foot, release, make ly.— Lat. ex; and 
pedi-, crade form of pes, the foot. See Poot Der. eepadivion 
Macb. ii. 3. 116; expedit-i-ons, Temp. v. 315; expedit-i-ous-ly 

(Grom ‘the pres. part. of Lat. expedire) expedient, Much Ado, v. 2. a 


ἜΣΩΣ eapedience, Rich. II, ii. 1. 287. 


BL, 10 ative to drive out. wo, M. ἘΞ spelen: Chancer, C. Τι 
2753... ous, to drive out.=Lat. ex; and 
pellere, to drive; see ee Plante Der. expulse, O. F. 
from Lat. ex τ ρέμα, lntensive οἵ expellere, 1 Hen. 
ΓΞ ΣΝ expulsion, Cymb. i 1-055 ἐμβαδρένε. 

to employ, gpend (L.) In Hamlet, ii. 2. 23, (The 
τὸν expenee is in Gower, C: A. i 153.) —Lat. cxpnders, to weigh 
out, lay out.=Lat. ex; and pendare, to weigh ; see Poise. Der. 
pea, from Lat, expnsa, money spent, fem. of Pp expen; aspen 
ine, expensively, expenvive-ness ‘expenditure, from Low Lat. 


ra ae foe ofthe pp npn . Doublet, 
ὝἜΧΕΕΕΤΕΝ σε, knowledge 


spend, 
triaL (F..<L.) 
Chaucer, C. T. 5583. ΣΟΥ t. experientia, 


experience, F, experience, 
a proof, trial.= Lat. experient-, stem of pres. pt. of experiri (pp. ex- 
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tui), to ty thoroughly. Lat. ex; and perir*, to go through, on! 
in the pp. peritus and in the compounds experiri, comperiri ; see Pet 
Der. experienced, Wint. Ta. i. 2. 392; experi-ment (Ὁ. F. experiment, 
Lat. experimentum), All's Well, ii. 1.157 5 experi-ment-al, experi-ment- 
ally, i-ment-al-ist; and see Expert. 

EXPERT, experienced. (F.=L.) M.E. expert, Chaucer, C.T. 
4424.-0. Ε΄ expert, ‘expert ;’ Cot.=Lat. expertus, pp. of experiri; 
see Experience. Der. expert-ly, expert-ness. 

‘EXPIATE, to atone for. (L.) In Shak. Sonnet xxii. 4.-Lat. 
expiatus, pp. of expiare, to atone for fully.—Lat. ex; and piare, to 
Propitiate, from devout, kind. See Pious. Der. expiat-or, 
expiat-or-y, expiatsion (Ὁ. Ἐ. expiation, " expiation,’ Cot.), expia-ble, 
Levins, from expia-re. 

EXPIRE, to die, end. (F..—L.) In Spenser, F.Q. ii 
to expire ;’ Cot.—Lat. expirare, better exspirare, to 
=Lat. ex; and spirare, to breathe. See Spirit. 

Der. extir-at-ion, L. L. L. v. 2. 814; expir-at-or-y, expir-a-ble. 

EXP: to make plain, expound, (F.=L.) In Cotgrave; 
᾿ ood Milton, ΡᾺ 1, ii. 518.—0.'F. explaner, ‘to expound, expresse, 
* Cot. Lat. explanare, to flatten, spread out, explain.= Lat. 
ca and planare, to flatten, from planus, flat. ΕΝ 
explain-able; sina xflemationsempl-ator3, from Lat. pp:explanatus, 

txtier serted, used by way of filling yD () ἴῃ 

Pope, Essay i Mot =m, 346.—Lat. expletivus, filling up; cf. Ο. Ε΄ 
‘expletif (Cotgrave).—Lat. expletus, pp. of explere, to fill up.—Lat. ex; 
and flere, to fill. = PAR, to fill; meaty ‘Der. expler- 


ony from pp, expla 

EX! AT, to explain, unfold. (L.) In Levins; and Dryden, 
Religio Laici, 1, 189. -- Lat. explicatus, pp. of explicare, to unfold. = Lat. 
$55 and plicre to fold, from plea a fold. PLAK. to fold; see 
Plait, Der. explication, explicatioe, explicabor explica-org Ὁ “also 
explica-ble, Levins (from explica-re) ; and see Explicit 

CTT, unfolded, plain, clear. (L.) Tpapt e, unfolded, 
declared, ended’; Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674-—Lat. explicitus, old pp. 
of explicare, to unfold; the later form being explicarus. See above. 

Der. explicitly, explicit-ness ; and see Exploit. 

EXPLODE, to drive away noisily, to burst noisily. (F.,—L.) 
‘The old sense is seen in Milton, P. L- xi. 669; cf. “Prony is ex 
ploded ;’ Massinger, Emperor of the East, ili. 2.=0. F. exploder, ‘to 
explode, publicly to disgrace or drive out, by hissing, or clapping 

ands; ’ Cot.—Lat. explodere, pp. explosus, to drive off the 
clapping. = Lat. ex; and louder. to applaud. See “Appiaus, 

ausible. Der. explos-ion, "α casting off or rejecting, a hissing ἃ 
thing out; * Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674: explavive,exploesve-ty, expoe 
ive-ness τ all from pp. explosus. 

EXPLOIT, achievement. (F.-L.) _ M.E. esploit = success ; 
Gower, C.A. ianglynge [blame] . . . is rather cause 
of esploice th 


y hi Test. of Love, b. Chaucer's 
Works, ed. 1561, fol. 289, back, 


ἘΞ esploit, revenue, profit 

(Burguy) ; later exploict, ‘an expl Cot.= Lat. explicitum, a 

thing settled, ended, displayed ; neut. wot ex pp. of expicare. 
Sei 


Cf. Low Lat. ‘explicta, Tevenue, profit. 
EXPLORE, to examine ΠΧ Ὁ. 
and in Milton, P. L. ii. 632, 971.<0. F. 

Lat. explorare, to search out, lit. 
and plorare, to make to flow, weep. 
Der. explor-er, explor-at-ion (O. F 
explor-ai-or-y. 

IXPLOSION, EXPLOSIVE; see Explode. 

EXPONENT, indicating; also, an index. (L.) | Modem, and 
mathematical. oat. Ἂ exponent-, stem of pres. pt. of exponere, to 


expound, indicate ; 
«They export 


to explore; 
ake to flow out.'=Lat. ex; 

PLU, to flow; see Flow. 
sploration, * exploration,’ Cot.), 


und. Der. exponeni-i 
ORT, to tend goods out of a country. (L.) 
honour from a man;' Bacon, Essay 48, Of Followers. = Lat. exportare, 


to camry away.—Lat. ex: and portare, to carry; See Port (1). 
Der. export, sb.; export-at-ion, export-able. 
EXPOSS, to lay open to view. (F., In Spenser, F. 
1.46.—0.F exper, Sto expose, lay out ν᾽ Cot.= 0. Βα ἐ (= τ 
ax); and O.F. poser, to set, place; see Pose. Der. exposure, Macb. 
Ὁ and see expound. 
SSITION, an explanation, (Fo=L.) | In Gower, C. A 


PP. 
|, to reason ξεπισθίν. (L) ‘ Ast. T have πὸ 
cise ‘To expostulate the act ;’ Massinger, Maid of Honour, 


ili. 1. 3.= Lat. expastulatus, pp. of expostulare, to demand urgently.— 
Lat. ex; and postulare, to demand. Etym. doubtful; probably 
for gortulare, from potcere to ask, and allied to precar, to prays 


see ray. Der. expostulat-ion, ex 
EXPOUND, to explain. (F.j= 


or, expostulat 


‘The d is excrescent. ΜῈ. 


EXTINGUISH. . 


Fextomen; Chaucer, C.T. 14163; expomden, Gomer, C. A. 31-— 


O.F. espondre, to explain (see de 
toset forth, explain, = Lat. ex ; and ponere, to put, set “ee Bocition, 
Der. expound-er; also exposition, q. v. 4 The final d was added in 
English, as in sound from O. F. ae, ton; there was most likely an 
old F. form esponre from which F. espondre was similarly developed. 
At the same time, the O.F. Prefix er became ex in English, by 


analogy with other words beginnit 
‘EXPRESS, exactly stated. ( aes ‘Lo here expresse of 
wimmen may ye finde;’ Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 6301. Hence M.E. ex 


essen, verb, id. 13406.—0.F. expres, * expresse, special ;’ Cot.— 

it. expressus, distinct, plain; pp. of exprimere, to press out.—Lat. 
ex; and primere, to press; ‘ee’ Press,” Det Der, express, verb, express- 
ible, express-ive ; expression (Ὁ. F. expression, * an expression ;’ Cot), 


s-ion-less. 

“EXPULSION, EXPULSIVE; sce Expel. 

EXPUNGE, to efface, blot out. (L.) Which our advanced 
jadgements gencrlly neglect to espnge;’ Sir T. Browne, Valg. 
Errors, b. i. δ. 9.<Lat. expungere, to prick out, blot out.= Lat. ex ; 
and pungere, to prick; see Eingent, © No doubt popularly 
connected with sponge, with which it has no real connection. Some 
authors use the form expunct, from the pp. expumetus. Der. ex 
‘punction, Milton, Areopagitica, ed. Hales, Ρ. 27, 1. 28; from pp. 


‘expunct-us. 
ExruRaats, to purify. (1) Milton has expurge; Areopa: 

itica, ed. Hales, p. 10, 1. 25. The sb. expurgation is in ‘Sir T. 
rowne, Pref. to Vulg. Errors, pangrabh 7-— Lat. expurgatus, pp. 
of expurgare, to purge out.=Lat.ex; and purgare; see Purge. 
Der. expurgat-ion, expurgat-or, expurgat-or-y. 

EXQUIBr sought out, creellent, coe. 4) “His 6 faconde 
te and termes exquisite ;'. Henryson, Test. of Creseide, st. 39.— 
Lat copuisitus, choices pp of expuirere, to search out.= Lat. ex; and 
quaerere, to seek; see Qi Der. exquisitely. 

EXTANT, existing. (1.)} In Hamlet, iii. 2. 273.=Late Lat. 
extant-, stem of extans, ἃ bad spelling of Lat. extant, pres. pt. of 
exstare, to stand forth, exist.<Lat. ex; and sare, to stand; see 


EXTASY, EXTATIC; see Hostasy, Kostatic 
EEXTEMPORE, on the spur of the moment. ΤᾺΝ Shak. has 
extempore, Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 2. 70; extemporal, L. L. L. i. 2. 11 
extemporally, Ant. and Cleop. v. 2. 217.=Lat. ex tempore, at 
moment; where tempore is the abl. case of tempus, time; ‘eo Demnp- 
oral. Der. extempor-al (Lat. extemporalis), extempor-an-e-ous, ex- 


lempor-ise, extempor-ar-y. 
SeTEND. to stretch out, enlarge. (L.) Μ. E. extenden, Chau- 
cer, C. T. 4881.— Lat. extendere, pp. extensus, to stretch out (whence 
O.F. estendre).=Lat. ex; and tendere, to stretch; see 

. extent, si 


ἢ extens-ion (Ὁ. F. extension, ‘an extension ;* Cot.) ; 


ire in Burguy). it exponere, 


De 


extensible, setenv ibil-inty, extensive, extensively, extens-iveness (from 
. extensus), 
"EXTENUATE, to reduce, palliate. (L.) ‘To extenuate or 


make thyn;’ Sir Τὶ Elyot, Castel of Helth, Ὁ. ii. c. 
pp. of extenuare, to make thin, reduce.—Lat. ex; and tenuare, to 
make tl 


i, thin; see Tenuity. Der. extenuat-ion, 
1 Hen. IV, 


‘EXTERIOR, *atward. ( Ὁ ) Formerly exteriowr ; after- 
wards Latinised. ‘The exteriour ayre;’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
Helth, Ὁ. ii. ς. 20, * What more exteriour honour can you deuise;’ 
Bames, Works, p. 341, col. 2.-- Ὁ. F. exterieur, ‘exteriour;” Cot. 
Lat. exteriorem, acc. of exterior, outward, comp. of exter or exterus, 
outward.= Lat. ex, out; with compar. suffix ~ter (= Aryan tar). 
EXTHRMINATH, to drive beyond bounds. (L.) In Cot- 
grave, to translate F. exterminer, whence was formed Shakespeare's 
extermine, As You Like It, iii, 5. 89.—Lat. exterminatas, pp. of 
exterminare, to drive beyond the boundaries. Lat. ex ; and terminus, 
a boundary; see Term. Der. tatermination (0. Ε΄ extermination, 
οἱ.) ; exterminat-or, exterminat-or- 
EXTERNAL, outward. (1) In Shak. K. John, ii. 571. 
Formed, with suffix -al, from extern, Oth. i. 1.63.= Lat. externus, out- 
Ward, extended form from exterus; see Exterior. Der. external-ly, 
ext 
EXTINGUISH, to to quench. (Ly 
1, A false formation, 


= Lat. extenuatus, 


In Shak, Lucrece, 313. 
le by adding ~ish to Lat. extingwere, by 
abol-ish, 


are of French origin. 3, The Lat. extinguere is a later 
lling of exstinguere, pp. extinctus or exstinctus, to put out, quench, 
Kill. -Lat. ex; and stingwere, prop. to prick, also to extinguish. 
‘Stinguere is from the base STIG ; see Instigate. The O. F. 
word is eseindre, F. dteindre. ‘Dor. extinguish-er, extinguish-able ; 
also (from pp. extinctus) extinct, Hamlet, i, 3. 1183 extinct-ed, Oth. 


analogy with properly-formed verbs in ~ish, such as ban-isk, 
whi 


git 1. 81; extinct-ion (O. F. extinction, " an extinction ;* Cot.). 


EXTIRPATE. 


EXTIRPATE, to root out. (1.) Shak, has extirpate, Temp. i.® 


2. 1253 and eatirp (from O.F. extirper), Meas. iii, 2, 110.— Lat. 
extirpatan pp. of extirpare, better spelt exstirpare, to pluck up 
ex; and sirp-s μέρα, the stem of a tree; of un- 
certain engin ‘Der. extirpat-ion, from Ο. Ε΄. extirpation, " an extirpa- 


tion, rooting out ;’ Cot. 
EXTOL, to exalt, praise. (L.) ‘And was to heaven extold;’ 
Spenser, F. Ὁ. vii. 7. alts , to raise up. Lat. ex; and 


δὲς Hin 


yer. extol-ment, Hamlet, v. 2. 121. 
EXTORT, to force out wakeaee, ῳ ‘In Spenser, F;Q. ¥. 2. 
5. The sb. extortion is in Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 7oa1.= Lat. extortus, pp. 
of extorquere, lit. to twist out. Lat. ex and torquere, to twist ; see 
ma. Der. extortion (O. F. extortion) ; extort-ion-er, extort-ion- 
ate, extort-ion-ar-y. 
EXTRA, beyond what is necessary. (L.) The use as an adj. is 
modern.= Lat. extra, beyond; put for extera = ex extera parte = on the 
cuties where extera is the abl. fem. of exter; see Exterior. Also 
used as a prefix, as in extradition, extra-ordinary, extra-vagant, δὲς. 
CT, todraw ont. (L.) ‘In Shak. Meas. ii. 2. 50. Properly 
ΡΙ in ‘the very issue extract [extracted] from that good 5 
Hebcaas Plutarch, p. 839; cf. p. 1045.—Lat. extractus, of 
extrakere, to draw out Lat, ex; and trakere, to draw; see 
Der. extract, sb., extraction (O.F. extraction, Cot.); extract-ive, 
extract-or, extract-ible. 
ITION, a surrender of fugitives. (L.) Modem; not 
in Todd. Coined from Lat. ex; and ‘Tradition, q. v. 
EXTRAMUNDANE, out of the world. (Ὁ) In Kersey’s 
Dict., ed. 171§.—Lat. extramundanus, coined from extra, beyond, 
and mundanus, worldly. See Extra and Mundane. 
EXTRANEODS, external, unessential. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, 
Valg. Errors, b. ii. c. 7, part 9.—Lat. extraneus, external ; by change 
of τας to -ows, as in arduous, “ἐπεί, &c. Anextension from Lat. 
extra, beyond, See Extra. Der. extransourly. 
EXTRAORDINARY, beyond ordinary. Ὥ ‘In Shak. Mer. 
Wives, iii. 3. 75.—Lat. extraordinarius, rare.= Lat. extra, beyond ; 
ordinarins, ordinary. See Ordinary. Der. extracrdinari-ly, 


"EXTEEEE, last, greatest. (F,—L.) a has extremest; 
F.Q. ii. 10, 31.—0.F. extreme, ‘extreme ;’ Cot.—Lat. extremus, 
superl. of exterus, outward; see Exterior. Dor. extrem-ity, M. E. 
extremite, Gower, C. A. ii, 85, 390; from O.F. eatremité, which from 
Lat. acc. extremitatem, 
EXTRICATE, to disentangle. (L. (L.) ‘Which should be extric- 
ated ;’ Bp. Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery pt ii. bis Lat, 
eairicane, Bp. of extricare, to disentangle. = Lat. ex; and rica, trifles, 
impediments; see Intricate. Der. extrication, extrica-ble. 
ISIC, extemal. (F,=L.) A false spelling for extrinee, 
. _* Astronomy exhibiteth the 


“ 

Waa 6 τὰς, 4 (1) -Ο. F. extrinsegu 

Cot.= Lat. extrinsecus, from without. =. 
(ots hom cater outward, (cee xverio and secus, prep. by, 
beside, but used as adv. with the sense of τ᾿ thus extrin-secus = 
on the outside. ‘Sec-us is from the same root as Lat. sec-undum, 
according to; see Second. Der. extrinsic-al (formerly extrinsecal, 
Bp. Taylor, Rale of Conscience, b. i. c. 2, ταῖς 3, and in Cotgrave, 
as above) ; extrinsic-al-ly ; and see intrinsic, 
EXTRUDE, to push out. (L.) In Levins, ed. 1570; and in 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.—Lat. extrudere, pp. extrusus, to thrust 
forth.=Lat. ex; and ¢rudere, to thrust; from the same root as 
Threat, g.v. Der. extrusion, from pp. extrusus. 

" Tich, 50} bundant. (F.=L) In Cotgrave; 

Kersey's Dict. ed. 17153 Th Spriny Ἑ. 
“exuberant ;° Cot. Lat. exuberant-, stem οἱ 
to be luxuriant.= Lat. ex; and uberare, to 
fertile; from uber, an udder, fertility, cognate with E. udder; see 
Udder. Der. exuberance, exuberanc-y; from O. F. exuberance, “ex. 


al τ᾽ Cot. 
RUDE, to distil as sweat. (L.) In Johnson's Dict. The older 
form is exudate, Sir T. Browne, Valg. Ὁ. ili. c. 4. 4. 5; the 
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exudare, better spelt exsudare, lit. to sweat out.—Lat, ex; and sudare, 
to sweat.=4/SWID, to sweat; Fick, i. 843; see Sweat. Der. 


exud-at-ion. 
‘EXULT, to leap for joy, be glad. (1,) Shak. has exult, Tw. Mt 
ii. 5.8; exultation, Wint. Ta. v. 3. 131.—Lat. exuliare, bett 
exsaitare, to leap up, exult, intensive form of exsilere (pp. cnt, 
to spring out.=Lat. ex; and salere, to leap; see mee Ballent. 
exult-ing-ly, exult-ant, exult-at-ion, 
cast skins of animals. (L.) In Kersey’s Dict., ed. 
1715.< Lat. exwuie, things laid aside or put off. = Lat. exuere, to put 
strip; on which word see Curtius, ii, 276, note; Fick, i. 502. 
the organ of sight. (E.) Μ. Ἑ. aye, αἶμα, eighe ph σαν, 
αἶμα eighen as well as eyes, εἶδε; P. Plowman, A. v. 90; B. ¥. 109, 
134. [Chaucer uses the form yé, pl. yén, though the scribes com- 
monly write it ‘aye, even, against the rime. The old sound of ey perhay 
was that of εἰ in eight; the final ¢ was a separate ΟΣ . 
edge, pl. edgan, Grein, i. 254. + Du. oog. + Icel. auga. + 7 
+ Swed. dga. + Goth. augo. +G. auge (Ὁ. H. G. ouga). + Russ. οἷο. 
+ Lat. oc-sd-us, dimin. of an older ocxs. + Ο. Gk. ὅκοι, Sewos; cf. 
Gk. ὅσσομαι ( = da-youas), 1 see. 4 Skt. absha, eye; cf. iksh, forse 
AK, to see; prob. orig. identical with 4/ AK, to pierce, be 

See Cartins, ii. 62; Fick, i 4. Der. oy, verb, Temp. v. 238; oe 
ball, K. John, iii, 4. 30; eye-bright, used to translate ἘΔ να, in 
Cotgrave ; eyebrow, Μ. E. exebrewe, Polit. ed. Wright. 
1. 8, from Icel. auga-brsin, an ©. ee Ne (see H oelask | 
less ; eyelid, spelt ehe-lic Homilies, i. 265.1. ornate, 
spelt eghe-sall τα σα Ἰν 1852; eyeservice, A. ν᾽ & 
eye-sight, spelt eiesihde, Ancren Riwle, p 8 ΝΕ ‘Tam. Shiew: 

. 103; eye-tooth ; eye-witness, A.V. Luke, i. 3, Also dairy, q.v. 


ind- a 
“BYELET-HOLR, a hole like small eye. (F. 


corruption of O. F. oeillet, * Orillet, a little eye ; also, an ailecboles 
Cot. Dimin, of Ο. F. oi, from Lat, oculus, the eye; see Bye. 

BEYOT, a little island. (Scand.) Also spelt ait,‘ Eyet, an islet τ᾽ 
Kersey, ed. 1715. ‘Air or eygh, a little island in a river;’ id. 
From Μ. E. εἰ, an island, Stratmann, p. 147; with the dimin. suffix 


oe 


-et, which is properly of F. origin. « Icel. ἐν, an island. See Island. 
4 1. The true A. 8. form is igod, also written igeod ; *té dnum igeode 
be is Patmas geciged’=to an eyot that is Patmos; Zlfric’s 


Hom. ed. Thorpe, 3. 58. The ΕΟ form is 4g, still preserved in 
+ | Shepp. ἃ. Some explain the suffix “οὐ as being the Scand. post- 
sitive neuter article ef; but this is open to the fatal objection that 
Swed. and Dan. ὃ, is ἃ feminine noun, 

EYRE, a journey, circuit, (F =L.) Μ.Ε. ire. *The εἰγε of 
| jie wende aboute in the I Rob. of Glouc., p. 517. " Justices 
judiciarii itinerantes ;’ Blount's Nomol ᾿ς, aire, 

way in ‘le eire des feluns ΠΟ =the way of the un- 
io shall verish, B Ps. i. 7 (in Bartsch, Chrestomathie Frangaise, col. 
41, 1. 35); spelt erre in Cotgrave, and erre, oire, in Burguy. = Lat. 


iter, a journey; see Itinerant. 5 
‘BYR, a vest; sce Aery. 


=O. 


F. 


FABLE, a story, fiction. (F,-L.) ΜΕ, fable, Chaucer, C.T. 
17342.—F. fable. Lat. fabula, a narrative.=Lat. fari, to speak. + 
Gk. φημί, T say. + Skt dhdsh, to speak; ὅλαν (Vedic), to resound. 


= BHA, to Ὁ whence also E. ban, 4.0. Der. fable, verb; 
sd (ἄπ L, Joinda) μένοι, ea. Vili, it, 303 Jobulourdy, 
San is, fbi, 

Ὁ, a structure. L.) Ια Shak. Temp. iv. 151.=F. 


τὴ οἱ, = Lat. fabrica, ἃ workshop, 
‘Jobre-, stem of faber, ἃ workman. = Lat. 
pearing in fa-c-ere, to make); with suffix -br- 
denoting the hese: tee Schleicher, Comy 


set, put, place, | See Costin 
nq. y Doublet, forge, sb. q. ν᾿ 
i Sere tO vent (L) In Cotgrave, to translate F. 
Riise = Lat. fobricatus, pp.of fabricari, to construct.= Lat. fabrica 
τος Fabric. Der. fabricat-ion, from F. fabrication, ‘a fabricatior 


FABULOUS; se Fable. 

FACADE, the face of a building, (= tal 1.) 
outside or forefront of a great building ;’ Kersey's Dict.ed.1715.— 
F, facade, * the forefront of a house ;’ Cot.= Ital. facciata, the front 
of a building. «Ital. facia, the face = Lat. fociem, ace. of facies, the 
face ; see Face. 


op, art, fabric, = Lat. fabri-= 
, to set, place, make (ap- 
~br-=-ber, for older -bar, 
432.<4/ DHA, to 

sins facere similarly ; 


‘ Facade, the 


Sh ewadafion is in the same author, Cyrus’ Garden, c. 3.§52.—Lat.@ FACE, the front, countenance. (F,=L.) M.E. face, Chaucer, 
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᾿ς facetie, 7 id 
wits ‘omnones ia the pi facetia, which inal in used in Fnglch 
Lat. facetus, elegant, courteous ; orij of lr sppearanoes connected 
wath Lat facies, See Pace, me yesh oth. 
.CTLE, to do, yielding. ν i. 3. 3B. 
=F. facile. m Lat fords, ‘csily done do-able. = Lat. fac-ere, to do; 
with suffix ~ilis. See Fact. Der. facil--ty, Oth. ii. 3. 84, from Ε΄. 
αὶ, Lat. fasilitatem, ace. οἵ facilitas; facil-it-ate, imitated (but 
‘with suffix -aig) from F. faciliser, ‘to facilitate, make easie;’ Cot. 
And see Faculty. 


copy. (L.) Short for factum simile 


Copied rs μο φῇς ion in Todd's Johnson. — “iat 
facta, ato ft Staten mite Tinie aeut of sini lke, See 
‘Faot and Simile. 


FACT, a deed, reality. (L.) Formerly used like mod. E. deed; 
Shak. Macb. iii. 6. 10; cf. ‘fact of arms,’ Milton, P. L. ii. 124.— Lat. 
feccem, a thing done; neut, of factus, pp. of facere, to do, Extended 

from base fa-, to put, placd. acd. = 4/ DHA. to pat, do; whence also E. 
do; cf. Skt. dhd, to put. “See Curtius, i. 315. Der. fact-or, Cymb. 

i. 6. 188, from Lat. factor, an agent; facton-ship. re, fact-or-y, 
factorial ; also fast-ion, 4. ν.; also fact-itei-ous, q. Vo, feasible, q. ¥., 
feature, q.¥. Doublet, yw -v. 4 From the same root we 
‘have not only fac-ile, faculty, ie totum, fashion, feature, but a host 
of other words, e.g. af-fair, affect, arti-fice, com-fit, com-fect, counter- 
fait, de-feat, forse 


Ke a γεν τρις fice, 
ce, perfect, refec 
GAGHIGN. 4 partys καὶ eel le In Shak. Ham. v. 2. 249. 


=F faction, ‘a faction or sect ;’ Cot. = Lat. Faction, ace, of factio, 
a doing, dealing, taking sides, faction. = Lat. f fates pp of fare 10 
do; see Fact.’ Der. facti-ous, Rich. IIL, { 3. 128; facti-ousty, 
facti-ons-nass, 

FACTITIOUS, artificial. (L.) ‘ Artificial and fectitious ᾿ 
Sir T. Browne, Valg. Err. b. ii.c. 1, § 6.—Lat. factitivs, 
change of -us to -ovs, as in arduows, sgregios. = Lat. factus, pp. ᾧ 
Sucre το make; see Fact. Der. at “Yom here sins? Ben 

.CTOTUM, a ἽΝ . ractotum ἣν Sirs 
iar mt Sian οὖ all; τ act and 


‘ACULTY, facility to act. (F..<L.) M.E, facultd, Chaucer, 
ci T. 244. F. faculté ; Cot.= Lat. facultatem, acc. of facultas, capa- 
ΜΙΝ to-do, contracted form of foitioe; see Doublet, 

FADE, to wither, (F,-L) Gare has faded, C.A. ii. 109. 

Cf. «That weren pale and fade-he Also written 
vade, Shak, Pass. Pisin ey 131, 1 ‘unsavoury, tast- 
lesse; weak, faint, witlesse ;" aan Th fatuus, foolish, insipid, 
tasteless. See Fatuous. Cf. Prov. fada, fem. of fatz, foolish; 
Ber felaiens  @ N re tee ὁ λαὸς SF asdea τον 

a be fot q tasteless. 

FADGE io tum out, succeed. (E.) ‘How will this fadge?’ 
Tw. Nt. ii. 2. 34.—M. E. fegen, feyen, to fit, suit; ‘mannes bodis 
Faxes of fowre kinne shafte = man's body is compacted of four sorts 
of things ; Ormulum, 11501.=A.S. Jégom, geftgan, to compact, fits 


Grein, i. 285, 308. ney PAR, to fasten, Pact. 
FAICES, “sent you of his faces there calcined ;” 
2 Lat. faces, dregs, pl. of fax (stem 


Der. fec-ul-ent, in Kersey’s Dict., from 
Tat, fers, ae ‘fecula, & diin, form of. fen. 

}, to dra (E.?) ‘Fag, to from weary, i 
‘to beat, to bang ;’ Ash's Dict. 1775. * he fog, ἀεὶ cere ; 
10, a1, ed. 1570. Of uncertain origin ; a cormuption of 
fig. t0 droop ; see Told, See Flag (1. A similar loss of 
Toccurs in tarves for buming €Nefolk). called wage (= fags) 


in Devon: see ῳ. 

FAG-ENE , 8 remnant. the at the cad of a 
piece of ε fringe at 3? Ash’s Dict. 1775, 
“Fagg (a se-term), the id. ‘The fe 


the world ;* . $C. 3, 
known, Ἐπ το πὶ 
FAGGOT, FAGOT, a bundle of sticks. ( 


Tit. And, 695 1 Hen, Vi v4 ΣΤ 
bundle of sticks;’ Cot. Cf. Teal, fagotto, fongoio, ἃ 
f. Pethaps from Let, fan, stem of fox, ἃ torch; ef ΉΤΟ 
torch, whence G. fackel; see Diez. From 4/ BHA, to shine; whence 
also Gk. φαίνειν, to bring to light, φανή, a torch. 


ΝΞ 


τς seer, 
faggot, ver 
τὸ ieee MEL 


αὶ ΠῚ ἀρββ (later text = . faillir, ‘to faile;’ Cot.—Lat. 
to ile, elude ; se 

λειν, to ea ance to τῇ | make to totter, trip; σφάλμα, a slip. + Skt. 

‘Pah he to trembie. + A.S, feallan, to fall + 0.H. G. fallan, to 
MY SPAL. to fall. See Fall. Der. fail, sb., Wint. Tale, ii. 

3. 170; fail-ing ; fail-ure (an ill-coined and late word), used’ by 

Burke, On the Sublime, pt. iv. § 24(R.); and see fallible, fallacy, 


FAIN, glad, eager. (E) ΜῈ. fayn, Chaucer, C.T. 2709; 
common. =A.S. fagen, giad ; Grein, i. 269. +9, Ὁ, Sax, fag an, glad. 
+ Icel. foginn, giad. From Teut. base fag- or fak-, fo st 
¥ PAK, to fasten, bind. See Fair, Fang, Fadge. 
seems to have been hence‘ suited,’ * satisfi οἶα: 
The AS sulle τὰ like Inline) taticntes pp. of a strong verb, 


Der. verb; q.¥. 
PALIT, ποῖ, ieble, (F2L) In early we. ΜῈ. foint, 
Foynt; King Alisaunder, 612; Gower, Ὁ, A. ii, 5.—0, F. fein 

οἵ foindre, ΠΣ 20 thar the aig. sense is “fej Barisch, 
Chrest. ΠῚ Ὁ ΜῈ fein vi 


Francaise, p. 515, 1. 3. See Feign. 
Spnifring 1) faintness, (2) cowardice; Glos, to Will. of P 
PI ov. 5. Or Fen whcliy seocecotad with Lat econ, 
Der. faint-ly, Shak. Oth. iv. 1. 113 ; faint-ness, Mids, Nt, Dr. 
428; faint-hearted, 3 Hen. VI, i. 1. 183; faint, verb, Mids, Nt. 
Tab w, pleasing, beautifal. (E.) M.E. fair, fayr, Chaucer, 
rt isi J Sars Ormulum, 6392.—A.S. Si rer, Grei ine 269. Ὁ 
L fagr. + Dan. feir. + Swed. fager. + Goth. fagrs, fit ; used to 
Ὁ Gk Staton a Le a, 35- + O. H. G. fas ἜΧΟΝ τὸν, Er, 7 
5.7 PAK, to bind isten; wh hence also E Pact, qv. 
see , Fain, Fang. Der. fairly, foir-ness. 
FAIR (2), α festival, holiday arket Evel) ΜῈ. feire, 
y | fayre; Chaucer, C. T. §80; SOF. 
holiday; in late Lat. 4 fai 


I i aly 
i ong ago 


-0. ae a fain 
soitide Cle nik 
added after the adoption of in 
in form with truth, ruth, wealth, ‘eatthv and other similar sb, 6.M.E. 
Seip, feith, feyth; earlier form fey. The earliest example of the 
spelling fo is perhaps in Havelok, 1. 2853 ; ΡΣ ocears in the same 
255, 1666.—0.F. fei, feid; also foi, foit Tat fidem, ace. 

δὲ fdas, Late + Gk. wlovis, faith; wee, to persuade πέποιθα, I 
trast. BHIDH, to unite; weakened from 4 BHADH, faller 
BHANDH, to bind. See Bind. See Curtius, i. 2: Der. 
|, faith-fulcly, faith-ful-ness; faith-less, faith-lessly, foith-lese-ness. 

the same root are fid-el-ixty, afji-ance, confide, de-fy, dif-fid-ent, 


‘ALCHION, a bent sword. (Ital.,<Low Lat.) In Shak. 
LLL v. a. 618. (ME. faschon, P. Plowman, Ὁ, xvii. 169; 
directly from F. fowchon, ‘a faulchion ;* Cot.]= Ital. falcione, a sci- 

metar. = Low Lat. falcionem, acc. of faicio, a sickle-shaped sword.— 

Dey , crude form of μαῖα, a sickle. 4 Gk. φάλκην, the rib of a 
ship; Dbow-legged; ἐμφαλκόω, I round; eaten 207. 
ἢ Τὰς word inay have been really taken the Εἰ fauckon, and 
afterwards altered to falckion by the influence of the Ital. or Low 
Lat. form. Der. from Lat. falx are also fale-on, de-fale-ate. 
FALCON, a bird of prey. (F,-L.) Μ. E. fouhon, King ΑἹ 
saunder, 567 ; fascon, Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 10795. =O. F. fauloon, ‘a. fant 
kon ; * Gotn Late Lat. falconem, acc. of falco, a falcon; 0 called 
from the hooked shape of the claws. * Falcones dicuntur, quorum 
digiti pollices in pedibus intro sunt curuati;’ Festus, p. 88; 
White and Riddle, That is, falco is derived ‘from fale-, stem yard 


| a sickle; see above, Der, jaleower foley, from OF. 


marie, ν᾽ St, 

FALDETOO! folding-stool. (Low Lat,=0.H.G.) Now 

hing toa low desk at which the litany is said; but formerly to a 
folding-stool or portable seat. ‘ Faldstool, a stool placed at the S. 


y. Diez Tarter yaation ν᾽ Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. He a 


the altar, at mich the Kings of England kneel οἱ theis coro. 
has: ‘ Faldistory, the 


FALL. 


ypal seat within the chancel.’ [Not E., bat borrowed from JAN, an instrument for blowing. (L.) 


ere Low Lat. faldistolium, also faldistori: 
faldstool. HO feldan (Ὁ. Felten), to fold; and 


a Sree 


4 τὰ she 


a ir, seat, throne. 


been native, it would a ee fae, See Fauteuil. 
M. 


‘fallen, Chaucer, C.T. 2664. 
. form being feallan. ξ 


ive appearance, error in argument. (F.,=L. 

ΒΕΞῚ: Exrorh, 2. Tae ἀρ manipaiated word we si | 

tion of 9 to ΜῈ follace or falas, in order to bring it near to the 
Lat. form, M.E. fallece, fallas; once common see P. Plowman, 

Ὁ. xii. 28, and the note; also Gower, C. A. ii. 8: 

fallacy ;” Cot.=Lat. fallecia, deveit. Lat. falls, 

Sallax, deceptive. Tat, falers, to deceive ; sce Hail. ‘Der. falieci- 

ous, Milton. P.L. ii. 568; fallaci-oxely, fallaci 

F. to error. (L.) . Meas. iii. 1. 170. 

Low Lat, fll. Lat. fallere, ‘to deceive, falli, to err; see Fail. 


Der. fallibl-y; fallibilinty. 
F, )W, pale yellow; untilled. (E.) Sometimes applied to 
and refers 1 ὡς enh colts of plop ad In Layamoa, I. 


areddish colour. The ‘antilled’ is a mere E. devel 


488, we have ‘ueldes Πάριν Nrurien’ the fields became red-with- 
ἐἰσοά; descri a battle. lowish ; 
Groin i 386} Darou, fallow fated wae to 


Observe that Ὁ. op abana Σὰ 
give a M. E. form falt-en; the -er- in M. E. falt-er-en is an E. addition, 
to give the word a frequentative force ; cf. the Je in amivie, and the 
cer in stammver, stutter. ‘The old sense of to ‘stumble,’ to ‘miss 
hath folired’ =the horse's 
Gouemour, Ὁ. i. ς. 17 (in 


μὰν ν΄ Occurs Tate “his 
ve given way ; Sir T. Elyot, 
Spe of Bag ed. Skest, p. 1 ΠΥ Τὸ). 
renown. (F.,=L.) In early use; King Alisaun- 
den 6985 ᾿ς fame, Lat. foray report = Lat. ‘ari, to speak, + Gk. 
op ΒΥ Skt. διά, to 4.4.5. 18. boas, το proclaim. = 
of BHAN, BHA, to See Ban. Der. famed; 

Jomous, Gower, C. A. ii, 366; famously. 

FAMILY, « household. (F,-L.) Ια Shak, Oth. 
ity ee Caos ἘΣ =F. fe 
ly, bouachold Του τ Lat fami,  househl = Lat. fanulus, 
supposed to be from 
Skt. didman, an 


a servant Oncan, 


Sfomili-ar ‘familieris), also found i 
Somer. fem (Gm 0.F. “Yamilr), Chancer, ‘C.T. prol. 216} 


anger. (Ε.. πὶ.) M.E. famine, famyn 
Chaucer, C. T. 13985, ΔῈ Feri Low Lat. famina®, unrecorded, 
but evidently a bar tarbeboasdetratne from Lat. ames, hunger. β, The 
connection is probably with Skt. Adai, privation, want, from kd, to 
Jeave, abandon, and with Gk. χῆροα, bereft, empty ; 
to gape, yawn. See Cortins, i. 247. Der. fam-ish, Merch. of Ven. 
2. 1133 formed with suffix -isk Ἐν analogy with ianpwish, dem 
ish, And the like, from the base fam- in Ο. F. o-famver, later affamer, 
to famish. ‘Tha base fom ὅσαι Lat. fon, hunger (F. faim). 


+] ings from Span. 


| in a quotation i 


208 


‘Used by Chaucer to de- 
scribe a quintain ; C. T. 16991.—A.S. fenn; Matt. iii. 12. Not a 
native word, but borrowed from Latin (possibly through F. van).= 
Lat. sannus, 2 fan; put for wal-eus, just as penna= pet-na; cf. Skt. 
vdsa, wind, νάιγα, a gale, from vd, to blow.<4/ WA, to blow. See 
‘Wind. Der. fan, verb; fans-er, famlight, fawpalm. . 
FANATIC; religion insane. (Fj=L.) ‘ Fanatick v0 
Μήδου, ‘L.i. 480.0 F fanatique, Egy 

1) bel to a temple, (2) ins ἃ divinity, 

ties @) a hess Se ple, ( ἢ 


FARINA. 


ith 
Der. fanatic-al, fa- 


iv. 122; v. ΩΝ 


wader, vont 


AWE, 
temple; 
dedicate.’ - famati 

WANPARSE, « flourish of ἀπαίρει (Ε- se Span.y~ Arab) 
Todd’s Johnson. = F. fa “4 οἵ trampets;" Cot.: span 


fanfare, ‘2 sanding 

fanfarria, bluster, loud vaunting.= Arab. farfdr, loquacious ; a word 
of enomatopoetic origins Rich. Dict., p. 1083. | Der. fanfarr-on-ade, 
from F. F Joyarronade, ‘which from S| span. faxfarronada, bluster, boast- 
_fanfarron, lastering, ἡ fanfarrear, to hector, bluster, 


w beyood | Ski pares = PAR, 
through, ‘travel see va ge Des. ΤᾺ ἘῸΝ 2 


FARCE, a kind of comedy. (F,=L.) The orig. sense is «stuf 
ing ;’ hence, ἃ jest inserted into comedies. ‘These counterfeiting 
of farees' and mummeries ;” Golden Book, οι 14 (R.) Hence 
Jonson speaks of ‘other men's jests,... to farce their scenes 
withal ;’ Induction to C; hia's Revels. F fares, 4 fond and dis- 


solute play; .. «an in meats ;' Cot.—F. farcer, to stuff.= 
Lat. farcire, to μα ark +Gk. φράσσειν, to shut in + Lith, brute, to to 
hard.=4/ BHARK, BRAKH, to cram ; Curtius, i. 376. 


force (2). Der. farc-ic-al ; and see. 
F, ἃ pack, bundle ; obsolete. (F.) In Shak. Hamlet, iii, 
1.76. M.E. farde, Rom. Of the Rene 968 16.=.0. F. fardel, the true 
old form of fardeaw, ‘a fardle, burthen, truss, pack ;’ Cot. Cf, Low 
Lat. a barden, pack, bundle, Fard-et is a dimin, of F. 
ards, a burden, still in wee in the sense of * bale of coffée;’ cf. Span. 
‘and Port. t fonda a pack, bandle, β. 

by Diez, the 
ich he refers. 


Tam unable 
Ο.Ε. 


. Devic (St 
prs 
=A.S. faran, Grein, 


οι GHA, | pass 


204 FARM. 


FAULT. 


scientific. Lat. farina, meal. Lat. far, a kind of grain, spelt; cog-? ieita fast ἐρεῖν, to urge, press hard after. Tee development is through 


nate with E. Barley, a", Der. farin-ac-e-ous (Lat. farinaceus). 
FARM, ground let for cultivation, (L.) Μ. Ε. ferme, Chaucer, 
C.T, 1:3.-|ὰ. 5. feorm, a feast, entertainment ; Luke, xiv. 12, 165 
hospitality, proy 7, use; see Grein, i, 293. Spelt farma 
in the Northumbrian version of Luke, xiv. 16. And spelt ferme in 
O.F.= Low Lat. firma, a feast, a farm, a tribute; also, a lasting oath. 
Lat. firmus, firm, durable. See Firm. 4 For the curious use of 
the word, see in Ducange. Der, farm, verb; farm-er, farm-ing. 
FAREAGO, a confused mass. (L.) ‘That collection, or far- 
rago of prophecies ;᾿ Howell's Letters, b. iii, let. τ = Lat. farrago, 
mixed feider for cattle, a medley.— Lat. far, See Farina. 

FARRIER, a shoer of horses. (F..=L.) Ὁ 'a worker in iron.’ 

lt ferrer in Holland's Pliny, b. xxxiii. c. 115 ferrowr in Fabyan’s 
Chron, an. ΠῚ -8. Cotgrave has: ‘ mareschal ferrant, a farrier.” 
Coined (with reference to Lat. ferrarius) from O.F. ferrer, to 
shoe a ook =F. fer, iron.= Lat. ferrum, iron, See Ferreous. 
Der. farrier-y. 

FARROW, to produce a litter of pigs. (E.) ‘That thair sow 
Sferryit was thar'=that their sow had farrowed, lit. was farrowed ; 
Barbour's Bruce, xvii.7o1. Cf. Dan. fare, to farrow. Formed, as ἃ 
verb, from M. E. fark, which means (not a litter, but) a single pi 
The word is scarce, bat the pl. farex occurs in King Alisaunder, 2441. 
=A. 5. feark, ἃ pig; the pl. feares occas in Alf, Gloss., ed. Somner, 
Nomina Ferarum, explained by ‘ suilli, vel Borel vel nefrendes + 
Du. varken (dimin.), a pig. + Ὁ, H. G. farak, M. H.G. porch a 
whence G. di 


Shak. Ant. and Cleop. ii. 1.313 ili. 2. 
a mistake, and to confus with further, furthest; see Further. 
Not found at all early; the M.E. forms are fer, ferre, ferrer, and 
Serrest. ‘Than walke fe P, Plowman’s Crede, 207; ‘The 
Yerrest in his paris .T. 496. The ch crept into the 
word in course of ti 

FARTHING, the fourth part of a any, τ (8) MLE. ferthing, 
ferthynge; P. Plowman, B. iv. 54.—A.S. feorbing, ferbyng, Matt. ν 
26 (Royal and Hatton MSS.) ; older form feorbling (Camb. MS. 
AS Λωδ, fourth ; with dimin, suffix -ing or ing (=-1-ing). ‘See 
FARTHINGALE, FARDINGALE, a hooped petticoat. 
Fy=Spanj=L.) In Shak. Two Gant i ii, i251 ἃ corrupt form. 
verdugalle, ‘2, vardingall ;* Iso ‘vertugalle, ‘a vardin- 
vertugadin, ‘a little vardis es" id. =Span, verdugado, a far. 
ingale sso, called from its hoops the literal sense being ‘provided 

verdugo, ἃ oot of a tree, a 

werd geen τ Lats, green. See Ve ‘Verdant. | @ The 
vation from ‘ virtue-guard’ is a very clumsy invention or else a joke 
‘The word was well understood ; hence the term ' his verdugo-ship 
in Ben Jonson, The Alchemist, iii, 2. 

a INATE, to enchant. (L.) ‘Fascination is ever by the 

* Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 944. ‘To fascinate or bewitch ;" 
9, Of Envy.=Lat. fascinatws, pp. of fascinare, to cnchant. 

4 Ey 9. doubts the connection with Gk. βασκαίνειν, to bewitch, 
cachant 3 a the resemblance is remark: inat-ic 


i 


FASHION, MLE. few 
shion, Rom. of the Rose, 51; fassoun, Dunbar, Thistle and Rose, st. 
12.=0.F. faceon, fazom, fackon, form, shape. Lat. factionem, acc. of 
Sfactio. ‘SJ Puctlon, ber fashion, verb, fashion-able, fashion-abl-y. 

Par ἃ (ἡ, fim, fixed. (E.) ΜῈ. fast, Ormulum, 1602; as 
sav, fase, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τα 7a1.— A. S. fast, Gren, i. 271, + Da. vas 
+ Dan. and Swed. fast. + Icel. fasir.  O. vast; Ὁ. fest. CE. 


the make or cut of a thing. (F,=L.) 


Gk. ip-wed-os, fast, steadfast. The Lat. op- a fastness, fort, 
town, has the same root. Connected with Fetter and Foot, q. v. 
See Curtius, i, 303, 304. Der. fast, verb (below); fast-en, Ba 


fast-nass, q. ν. phrase “fast asleep’ is Scandinavian ; 
fa fast, 10 be fast asleep; see Fast (3). 
"AST (2), to abstain from food. (Ε.) Μ. E. fasten, Wyclif, Matt. 
$16.4. fexon, Mat. vi, 16.4 De. vasien. + Dan, fase. 
(cel. fasta. 4 . fastan.  G. fasten. _B. A very earl 
derivative from Teutonte fat, rm, inthe sease tomake firm, observe, 
be strict. See Fast (1). Der. fast, sb., fasi-er, fast-ing, fast-day. 
HAST (3) quick speedy. (Scand) Merely a peculiar use of fast, 
firm, Chaucer has /aste= quickly; C.T. 16150. The peculiar 


; mee PAT, to exten 


the senses ‘close,’ “urgent, See Fast (1). 

FASTEN, to secure. (E.) . fasinen, fesinen ; Chaucer has 
festne, prol. 195.54. 3 fauna, tm ις firm oF fast; Grein, i. 273. 
=A.S. feu, fast, firm. See Fast (1). Der. fasten-ing. | Observe 


that fasten stands for fastn- in A.S. fastn-ian, so that the -en is traly 
formative, not a 


of the infin, mood. 

ice. (L.) Orig. in the sense of ' causing 

ir T. Elyot, The Gouernour,b. i. δ 9.8): 
= Lat. fastidiosus, disdainfal, 

att ‘fastidium, loathing ; put for fastuctidivm.= Lat. fastus, arto- 

3 and tedium, disgust. See Dare and Tedious. @ ‘ Bréal 
Conjectures (Zeitschrift, xx. 79), I think rightly, that Lat. fasts (for 
farstus) and fastidium (for fasti-tidium) belong to this root,’ viz. 
DHARSH, to gers Curtius, i. 58. Der. fastidious-ly, -ness. 

hold. (E.) M.E. fesines, Metrical Psalter, 
wee 2. (Spec. of Eng. . Morris, p. 25.) The same as M.E. fast- 
nese, certainty, serength Wyclt Ὁ en. xii 32 (early version).—A.S. 
festnes, fasinis, the firmament ; Gen. i. 6,—A.S. fest, firm; with 
suffix -nes or -nis, See Fast (1. J Not from A.S. fastennes, a 
non-existent word, probably invented by Somner. 
PAT (1), stout, gross. (E.) Μ.Ε. far, Chaucer, pl. 200, 290. 
mA.S. fat, Greine 2 273. 4. Du. vet. Dan. fed. Swed. fet. ἡ 
Icel. feitr. Β. Perhaps related to Gk. πίων, mb, fat; Skt. 
peri fat.—4/PI, to swell; Curtius, i. 
fatti-nass ; fat-ness, Rom. of the Rose, 2 
ἃ late addition, by analogy with fasten, &c., the trae verb being to fat, 
asin Luke, xv. 23, Chaucer, C. T. 7462 ; fatt-en-er, fati-en-ing’; fat-ling 
(= fat-l-ing), Matt. x fe: 
FAT (a), ἃ vat. (Nor {" ii, 24, iii. 13. See Vat. 
PATE, destiny. (ort ED or L.) | M. ‘3 fate, Chaucer, Troil. v. 
1564.60. F. fat, fate; not common (Roquefort).= Lat. faum, what 
ken, fen Lat. fatus, pp. of to 5, See Fame. 
was simply made the common O.F. fatal 
δία ei ‘fatal, Chaucer, C. T. 4681) in order to render Lat. 
Pete Der. fat-al, fatal-i-ty, fatal-ism, fated; also fay, q.¥.; isi. ᾳ, ν. 
a male parent. (Ε) M.E. fa eden Chancer, CT, 


The opel Moder αἰαὶ φαίνεαι ΚΜ’ ἘΠῚ father occurs 
inane Bile of issteks fader, Matt. vi. 9. + Du. vader.-Dan. 
and Swed. fader Teal. fabir. + Goth. Sadar. + G. vater. + Lat. 


fate + Οἷς πατήρ, + Per. pidar. + Ske. pin. ῬΑ, to protect, 
nourish; with sufix. tar of the agent; Saiicicter, Comp. § 225. 
@ The change from M. E. fader, moder, to modem father, mother, 1s 
remarkable, and perhaps due to the influence of the ἐὰ ἴῃ brotker 
(A.S. brd8or) or to Teel. fair. Der. father, verb; father-hood, 
Jetherlss, fatherly; also fotherand, imitated from ‘the Dutch 


(Trench, ‘ast and Present). 
FATHOM, a measure of 6 feet. (E.) Properly, the breadth 
reached to by the extended arms. M.£. fadom, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ. 
2918; uSme, Layamon, 27686.— A. =A.S. fatim, the space reached by 
the extended arms, 8 Brasp, embrace rein, i, 268. 4 Du. vadem, a 
fathom, + Icel. fadmr, a fathom. + ban. _favn, an embrace, fathom. 
+ Swed. famn, embrace, bosom, arms. - G. faden (Ὁ. H. G. fadwm), 
fathom, a thread. Cf. Lat, pers, to lie open, extend; patrdus, 
Fick, i. 135. See Patent. Der. 


fathom, v! 


S. fatman, Grein 

FATIG Weariness, ΠΆΡΕΙ igue 
Gloss. ed. 1674. *F to weary;" id. (obsolete). O. i, fatigue, 
‘wreariness;" οι. "Ὁ. Ἐν fatiguer, 10 weary; id= Lat, farigare to 
weary (Whence fatigate, in Shak. Cor. ii. 2.121). Connected with 
©, Lat, ad Λεία, sufficiently. Root uncertain. Der. farigue, verb. 
ριον the sb. i ot the verbs in Ἑ- the reverse. 


las a: ΓᾺ -L) 

a 47, toed aa. forlabte blood 
ie 1 is due to the insertion of / in the O. F. 

ce 

Span., Port., and Ital. falta, a defect, want.—O.F. falter, not 

found, but answering to Span. and Port. faltar, Ital. faliare, to lack; 


T, a Thing: 
teak ‘Chaucer, C. 
=O. F. fate, αὶ fault. 
faute in the 16th century; thus Cotgrave has: ‘ Faulte, a fault.’ 


id, 10744. 


a frequentative form of Lat. fallere, to ile; falli, to err. See 


usage 
is Scandinavian. ΟἿ Icel. drekka fast, to drink hard; sofa fast, to be | Falter, Fail. Der. fault-y, fault-ily, foult-irnes ; fault-less, fault- 


fast asleep ; /ylgja fast, to follow fast ; fastr { verkum, at work ; 


Tesuly, fautt-less-nass, Also faiter, 4, ν᾿ 


FAUN. 


“FAUN, a rural (Roman) deity. (L.)_M.E. faun, Chaucer, C.T. 
2930. = Lat. Faveus.= Lat. fauere, to be propitious ; pp.fautus, See 


wour. Der. 

BAUTEUIL, an armchair, (F.=G) Mod. Fi fouenil O.F. 
fauldetueil (Cot.)— Low Lat. fe See Faldatool. 

FAVOUR, Lindliness, grace. (F,cL-) ME. fewer (with w= 


2), King Alisaunder, 2844.-0.F. faveur, ‘favour;’ Cot.=Lat. 
Saubrem, acc. of fawor, favour.—Lat. fauere, to befriend, Root un- 
certain. Der. favour, verb; favour-able, P. Plowman, B. iii. 153; 
favour-obl-y, favour-able-ness ; also favowr-ite, Shak. Much Ado, iii. 1. 
Ὁ, feminine, from O.F. favorite, fem. of favorit or favori, fa- 
9, org. (Cot.); favour-it-ism. φᾷ On the phr. curry favour, see Curry. 

FAWN (1), to cringe to, rejoice servilely over. (Scand) ΜΕ. 
faunen, fauknen, faynen ; P. Plowman, B. xv. 295 ; Ὁ. xviii. 31.— Icel. 
‘Jagna, ἴο rejoice, be fain; fagna einum, to welcome 
‘good cheer. + A.S. fagnian, to rejoice, Grein, i. 270; a verb formed 
from adj. fagen, glad. See Fain. Der. fawn-er, faun-ing. 
form must be taken to be Scandinavian; Een eres protuced 
M.E. faynen, but not fasnen. 

FAWN (2), a young deer. (F=L.) ΜΈ. faum, Chaucer, Book 
of the Duchess, 429.0. F. fan, ἴδον, ‘a fawne,’ Cot. ; earlier fein ; 
Barguy.= Low, Lat. [αἰ four (not found), an extension of Lat. fetus 
Py means of the dimin. suffix (Diez). See rere 


5 ταῦ wervice. ty M. E. Μακιὲ, Rob. of Brunne, 


tr. of Langtoft, ιὲ, King Alisaunder, . [The i 
Ry Sal τς fori at 
O.F. , fealte, feelteit, fidelity. = Lat. Sidelitatem, acc. jitas, 


FEAR, terror. (E.) ME. fere, P. Ὁ Plowman, B. xiii. 16a; better 
spelt feer.=A.S fdr, αὶ sudden peril, danger, panic, fear; Grein, i. 
477. Sats Bo ischief. 4 O. H. Ὁ, fara, vdr, treason, 
danger, fright; whence G. gefahr, danger. (Cf. Goth. . feria, a spy, 
lita Passer by, fom . faran, to travel; also Lat. periculum, 
danger, experit a through, experience ; also Gk. πείρα, an at- 
tempt, ‘fon πὶ περίω, through. }=. Inv PAR: to pass through, travel ; 
whence E. fare, verb. © See Fare and Peril.’ @| Originally used 
of the perils and experiences of δ way-faring. _ Des. fear ‘verb, often 
used actively to frighten, terrify, as in Shak., Tam. Shrew, i. 2. 2115 


F, 
pool. Da ls 


pax ibs ce fal Mie: 
FEAT, a deed well done. (F.,=L.) M.E. feet, feite, faite; 
P. Plowman, B. i. 184.=0.F. (and F.) fait.—Lat. factum, a deed. 
See Fact, of which fees is a doublet ani se fate 
FEATHER, a plume. (E.)_M.E. fether, Chaucer, C.T. 2146.— 
fase ΩΝ ον. ὁ Ὁ; fede LAL, pemee oprah + Ok 
+ yr. feder. + Lat. (= pet-na) 
τάς (merger) Skt. patra, ἃ feather. a/ PAT, to fy, fall 
See Pen. Der. feather, verb ; feather-y. 
¢, fashion, shape, face. (Ε..--1.)} ΜῈ, feture, 
Chaucer, C.T. 17070.—0. F. faiture, fashion.—Lat. factura, forma- 
io make. See Fact, 


hes Ἢ ce “She ας bai, to fear. Der. feiri- 
+7 e (F. febrifuge, int a) from Lat. fugare, to put to 
ὉΛΉΥ, the second month. (0) lished poke δὴ 
Fairsorine the tcath of expation ‘named from februa, neut. pl., a 
Roman festival of expiatic ion celebrated on the 15th of this month. 
it. μάτια, οἱ ce also februare, to expiate. 
FECULENT, rel to faces; see Feaces. 
FECUNDITY, fertility. (F.,=L.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 
oO. 2.F. fecondité (Cot:), with ὁ altered to » to bring it nearer Latin. = 
Lat. focunditatem, acc. of fecunditas, fraitfulness. - Lat. fecundus, fruit- 
fal: from the same source as Fetus, qv. 
FEDERAL, belonging to a covenant. (F,=L.) In Kersey’s: 


», receive with | Pe 
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‘Wyclif has federed=bound by covenant, Prov, 
‘ormed as if from Lat. Faderalis®, from, Jaden, 
stem of ‘fadus, a treaty, covenant; akin to Lat. fides, fait 
¥BHDH, weakened form of γί BHADH, to bind ; tee Fidelity. 
Der. feder-ate, from Lat. Λαάπταιμι, PP. of federare, to bind by 
federal-ive ; a\s0 confederate 
“FEE, ἃ grant of land, property, payment. (E) MLE. fee, as 
land and fee ;" iaeenagyy 5. τ. Baas also spelt fe, Havelok, 
‘frok, foo, Layamon, 4429. ‘The usual sense is ‘property ;* 
rig. ‘property in cattle.’ A. δ᾿ μον ‘feb, cattle, » Property ; Grein. 
Due och cattle, + eel. fé, cattle, property, money. 4 Dan. and Swed. 
fact ft. + Goth, πάλε, cattle, property.  G. υἱοὶ; Ὁ. H. G. βάν 
Lat. pecus, cattle, property. + Skt. pagu, cattl = PAK, to bind, 
fasten; from the tying up of cattle at pasture. See Pact, and 
‘Der. fee, verb; fee-si wucer, C. T. 321. 
sa Ὡς cobalt fle (Burged) τὲ 
- we for floible 
ble, ee ΤῈ put for J, as sa in ΘΕ 


Dict. od. 1715, 
=F. 


Havelok, oe 


vi 
1.763 nice 
pertaining to the cat. (L.) In Johnson’s Dict. =Lat. 
Selinus, feline. = Lat. feles, felis, a cat ; lit. ‘the fruitful,’ from the root 
of fetus. See Fetus. 
Ὁ), to cause to fall, cut down. (E.) M.E. fellen ; tit 
wolde felle an oke ;” Chaucer, C.T. 1704.— A. S. fellan, Grein, i. 2815 
formed, as a causal, by vowel change, from fallan, orig. form of 
A'S. feallan, to fall. Du, vellen, causal of vallen, + Ba . falde, 
caus. of fade, + Swed. falla, caus, of falla. + Icel. hie. caus. of 
falla, + ὦ. fallen, cans, of fallen. See Der. feller. 
FELL (2), a skin. (Ε) M.E. fel, Mt fe ii. 4 (early vers 
sion).=A.S. fel, fell, Grein, i, 278. Du. vel. +} Icel. fell (App. 
Dict. p. 773). +E. fill, skin, in the comp. shrutsfill, ley 
M.H.G. Lat, peilis + Cle ik, πέλλα. From the base Pal, to to 
to Be connected with 4/ PAR, to fill. Der. fall- 


jer in skins. Doublet, pell. 
ΜΕ. 584. 
8. fel, fierce, dire ; in comp. welfel, fierce for slaughter, “dat 
‘alfelo, very dire, hurtful, id. i. 243. + O. Da. fel, wrathful 
, base ; see numerous examples in Oudemans. β, Found 
also in O-F. fl, crue, farions, perverse (Burguy); a word no doubt 
borrowed from the Ὁ. Du. y. Possibly connected with felon, 
but this is not clear; see Der. fel-ly, fell-ness, 
FELL (4), ahill. (Scand. M.E. fal, Sir Gawain and the Green 
Ko ht, 723.— Icel. fall, fel, mountain. 4+ Dan, field. + Swed. fall. 
robably orig. applied to an open fat down; ‘and the same word 
ae field; thus the mountain opposite Helvellyn is called Fairfield 
= shcep-fell (from Icel. far, a ae, Se ge ποία, 
XE, rim of a wheel ; 
FELLOW, a partner, associate. (Seana) M.E, felawe, Chaucer, 
C.T. 3973 felaye, King Horn, ed. Lumby, 996.—Icel.. félagi, 
in fag. = Teel. flag, companions association, Mt ἃ 
laying together of ys’ oF ἃ * fee-law.’ = Icel tty oF, 
fag lag, = laying ogee, a law. Ses Fee, εἰ Faw. Der. 
Fellow-ship, spelt, sschipe in iwle, p. 160. 
oR PHELOM. nat ofthe de oft ake, (Ε) In Shak. 
Hamlet, ii.’2. 517. M.E. felwe, Prompt. Parv. p. 1 54... Α.5. felgu, 
fem. sb., a felly. + Βοιράπι Je élces ἄρτοι ‘bis Spey τοὺς fasten 
Jere nee, der on δάτε felge’ = because the one end of each spoke 
is fixed in the nave, the other in the felly; Boethius, c, 39, sect. 7 
(lib. iv. pr. 6). Du. velg.+ Dan. felge.4G.felge. Β. Sonamed 


cover; ‘amp 
monger, ἃ 
FELL (3), ctuel, fierce. (E.) fel, Chaucer, C.T. 
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from the pieces of the rim being put together; from A.S. feolan, 
Folan, to stick, Grein, i. 289; cf. ἀἰρνοίαν to cleave to, id. i, 61; 
ate with Ὁ. Η. Οἱ felakan, to put together, Goth. sithan, to hide, 

Tcel. fla, to hide, 
FELON, a ic (F.,—<Low Lat.) ΜῈ. folun, 
z hn 247s 47309: foe (=felony), id. 331.=0. F. felon, 
a traitor, t. fellonem, felonem, acc. of fello, 
felo, αὶ traitor, rebel. β. Of disputed origin; but clearly (as I 
‘think) Celtic. Cf. Gael. feallan, a felon, traitor, Breton falloni, 
treachery ; from the verb found as Irish and Gael. feall, to betray, 
deceive, fail, Breton fallaat, to impair, render base; whence also 
Bret. fall, Irish feal, evil, W. and }, wily. The Irish feall 
is clearly cognate with Lat. with Lat fellre Ses "Der. felony, felon 


Sali aot oth sabe by ms Ἐν matting wool together. (E.)_ M.E. felt, 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, ii. 1689. [Not found in A.S.] + Du, vile. 
+6. fie + .Gk. aidor, felt, CO Lat, pills, piles, ἃ (εἶς μαι, Root 
Der. felt, vb., felt-er, felt-ing. filter, 
“FHLUCCA, ἃ kind of smal ‘ship. (Ital, Arab.) 
Mediterranean Sea.— Ital. feluea; cf. Span. faluea.— Arab. full, ἃ 


use in the 


ship; Rich. Dict. p. 1099. 
the ‘weaker sex. afag> An accommodated 
spelling, to niake it look more Μ᾿ Ἔ Sonale, Gower, 
45: P. 


Cot.= Lat. femelia, a young woman; , & Woman, 
See Feminine." " 
FEMININE, womanly, (δ. -Ἱ.} In Shak. ore 
. F. feminin, ‘feminine femininus. = Lat. a 
woma. β. ‘Either fom the ‘bao coe ets: οἱ from the 
ie DH(A, tome; see Corti i. 313, 379. Dar (rom Lat emina), 
female, 9, τ." also of-femin-ate, 
FEMORAL, bei to the (L.) In Johnson's Dict.= 
ei ie ee 2 a i 
Root uncertain. 
FEN, MLE. fen, King Alisaunder, 3965.— 
AS. fen, a οποία 88 4 Do, νας tel foe αν Goth. ΠΣ τε 
ZOE G se CE Gk, σῆλου, mad; La jake, ‘amanh. Der. 


i hedge. (Fa=L.) _Merely an abbreviation for 
weapon ὃς aus m defence; Udall on Lake, ο, 
τὸ. CE ‘The 


and feud forthe tame entent 
Febyan's Chron. καὶ 1908. See and Fend. Der. fence, 
sh in the sense of‘ parrying with the sword, 


It Barbour’s 
Brace, xx. peer fence, verb, (1) to ΕΣ voy ᾽ 


(2) to practise 
Sane ‘ind, ita oft (P.-L) M. 


fenden ; the pt. t. 
fended occars in P. Plowman, B. xix. 46, C. xxii. 46, where some 
‘MSS, regd defended. Fend is a mere abbreviation of defend, 4. ν. 


Der. feeder, (1) a metal guard for fire; (2) a buffer to deaden a 


dlow. 
FENNEL, « kind of fragrant plant. (L.) ME. fenel, older form 
Senki; P. Plowman, AY. Ὁ (and footaote).=A.S. finl, final 
Te, fiaule ; Cockayne's AS. Leechdoms, iii, 326. Lat, feniculum, 
Faire fennel. Formed, with dimin, suffiges cu and --, from 
tx feni- αι feno-, crude form of fenum, hay. foot uncertain. “Der. 
hence also fenugreek inshea= Lat. Senum Ο᾽ 
ito vest with a fet. (F.) “M.E. eff, foffon; Chaucer, 
C.T. 95733 z Plowman, B. ii. 78, 146; Rob. of Glouc. p. 368.— 
O. F. feo ἀν ΨΥ ee oe commonly fiefer iy ry), to invest 
ith Feb” Der 


fee, from O. 
_feoffe, one inves ‘with a fief 

, yeast, leaven, commotion. (L.) _ ‘The nation is in 
too high a ferment ;' Dryden, pref. to Hind and Panther, 1. 1.=Lat. 
ferment, Yeaven ; put for ferui-mentum. (See Barm.)=Lat. feruere, 

be agitated; sce Fervent, Der. ferment, vb., Pope, 

Windsor Fores, 1. 935 fermentation, Chaucer, Ο. Τὶ 16285 ; fer- 
ment-able, ferment-at-ive, 
FERN, « plant with feathery fronds. (Ε.) Μ. E. ferns, Chancer, 
cr. T. 10568, Jost. A.S: fearn, Gloss. to Cockayne’s Α. 8. 

doms. + Du. varen. 4 G. farnkrawt = feather-plant, 4 Skt. ΝΡ 
wing, feather, leaf, tree ; applied to various plants. . Fick (i. 252) 
suggests the root SPAR, to erngale papearcally with reference to 
the Hutter of a bird’s wings. Der. 

, fierceness. (Ἐν Pak “In Minshen, ed. 1627 ; fero- 
δες is in CBlowte Gloss., ed. 1674.=F, ferocitd, * οἰ ferceness;* Cot. 
= Lat. ferocitatem, acc. of ferocitas, fierceness.= Lat. feroci-, crude 
form of ferox, fierce. Lat. Jerus, wild. See Fierce. Der. feroci-ons, 
an ill-coined word, suggested by the O.F. feroce, cruel ; ferociously, 
Serocious-ness. 


FEREEOUS, made of iron. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 


fence. " Wil 


Errors, b. ii, ς, 3. § 4. Lat. ferreus (by change of -1s to -ous, as ind but a 


Ὁ arduous, egregious). Lat. 


FESTOON, 


ferrum, iron; put for an older form fers 
wm. = 4/ BHARS, to be δα (Rick, i, 159); Skt. Anish (orig. bhrish), 
to bristle; and see Bristle. wr. (from Lat. ferrum), ferri-fer-ous, 
where -fer- is from «/ BHAR, παν also, 

FEREET (1), an animal of the weasel tribe. (F.,=Low Lat.) 


See Shak. Jul. Cesar, i. 2, 186.=0.F. furet, ‘a ferret ;” Cot.=Low 
a ferret ; cf. Low Lat. furo (gen. 


Lat. furetus . furonis), a ferret. 


Τ᾽ Florio. =Ital. fare a 
orem, acc. of flos, αὶ flower. 
from some 


flower! ΕΝ vith 


to 
thing;=Lat. siriola,« little bracelet. Lat. iris, s brgcset, amie 
Lat. uiere, to twist, bind round; cf Lat. sitéa, ἃ band, fillet. 
of ΔΊ 10 pla, erst: bind; weakened form of4/ WA, to weave; 


i ae Withy. 

to transport, carry across a river. (E.) Orig. ‘used 
merely in the sense ‘to carry.” M.E. ferien, to convey; the pt. t 
ferede is in Layamon, L. 237.— A. S. ferian, to carry; asin ‘he was 
ered on heofon' = be was carried to heaven; Luke, xxiv. 31. Causal 
of AS. to fare, go. + Icel. ferja, to carry, ferry; cansal of 
fara. + ie Fer, Gel Jo an extension of fara. 

G 


Seq Fare, Der. fory, sb eres sb.) ferry-boat, ferry-man. 
FER In-Shak. Temp. i. 2. 338. 
O.F. fertile, eeu * Sort fercilis, fraitfal.—Lat. ferre, to 
Dears Bear (See Bear. Der, fering, friise 
FHRI (or bat) for panini, (13 "Formerly 
spat rade αἰερπαιοὰ var ἴα old ed. of Milton's Areopa- 


gitica; see ed. by Hales, p. 30, 1. 19, and note.—Lat. ferwla, a rod, 
whip. Lat. ferire, to stri Stoel ‘berja, to strike. Perhaps from 
of BHAR, to strike (Fick). 

"FERVENT, heated, ardent, zealous. (F,=<L.) M.E. fervent 
(with w=y). Chaucer has feruendly, Troilus, iv. 1384, =O. F. fervent, 
* fervent, hot ;᾿ Cot.=Lat. ferweni-, stem of pres. pt. of feruere, to 
boil. = Lat. base fre (found in defi, must boiled dowa), cognate 
with E, brew. See Dor. ferent, ferveney; also fered 

Milton, P.L. v. 301, oe Lat 

fe fos cun: Wyal ὅσαι κεῖ 20, fons Ὁ, Τ᾽ favor fe 
veur = Lat. feruorem, ace, of fervor, heat ; also ferment, q. τ. of-fore- 


‘AIL, belonging to a feast. (L.) A late word. In John- 
son’s Dict. Apparently a mere coinage, by adding -al to stem of Lat. 
"| festcm, a feast. Generally derived from Ὁ. F. festal, only given by 
Roquefort; but the word is much too late for such a borrowing. 
See Feast. ‘Or possibly ἃ mere shortening of festival, qv. 
SFaoTmR, to matic (Ε.Ὁ ME. festeren. "So festerad aren hus 
wondes’ =so festered are his wounds ; P. Plowman, C. xx. 83. 
doubtful. In L; we find: ‘ Festrud, fostered, nutritas; 
Sestrud δέον, nut The reference does not seem to be 
Tight ; bat it is quite possible that festered is nothing but a 
form and use our ‘The spelling féster for féster in A. is not 
uncommon. See Foster. 
With dray νὰ βαριά, ὧν er are 
“Wil ‘Spenser, ay 
festive; toe δὲ sb, a festival ; OEE Lat. 
formed, ore, with sufi al, fom Lat, festizus ; see below. 


£06. of fe ie 
rth Low La 0. F, feit, faist, faiste = 
cata at OLE fearful, μῶν 
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folie, a top, ridge (from the base of the Lat. fastiginm), is almost? IFHTW, of small number. (E) M.E. fae, Chaucer, C.T. 641.< 
‘as likely. " Dar. festoon, verb. and pls fide, pl. only. + Tel fir. + Dan, faa 


FET to bring. (E.) M.E. feccken, pt. t. fette, Lat. paxcus. 4 Gk. savpoe, small. 
Chaucer, C. T. 7646, 821.—A.S. Tian eueion, to fetch, oun + 
283, 398 ; pp. fetod.— A. 5. fat, a pace, step, journey ; Gra .} FEY, a to die. (E.) ‘Till fey men died awa’, man;’ 


CE Teel. feta, to find one’s way; Icel. fet, a st fed | Bums, Battle of Sherfimuir,L 19. A'S. fége doomed to die. 
with Foot, ἀν. - PAD, to seize, £03 ‘ce Fide tray, τς ὡς 
4 οἱ also ‘faite, Du. ναίει, to catch, take ; G. fassen, to 
seize ; from the same Teutonic base FAT ; see Fit (1). ‘The notions 
of ‘seizing’ and ‘advancing’ seem to be mixed up in this root. | Lat. fat, let it be done. —Lat. fo, I become; =/a-i-, used as pass. of 
The orig: notian seems to be ‘to go to find,’ er *gofor’ Der.fuch, | fareare, to make; from base fo.” See Fact. 

£ PIB, fable (F..=L,) _ in Pope, Ep. to Lady Shirley, 1. 24. A 


‘festival: ΔῚΣ ΩΣ “: ὅν weakened and abbreviated form of fable ἢ Pi fable, 
ἃ festir _ ler F. fate= Seste, & al iated form of fable. τον, Ε΄ fiblefa 
Feast. nonsense ; Halliwell. See Fable. Der. 7b, vb. 
FIBRE, a thread, threadlike substance. (F,=L.) Spelt fiber in 
foi pl. fibres, ‘the fibers, threads, or strings of mus- 
Bora, a fibre. Root uncertain. ' Der. Abr-ous, fib 
See | ine ; also fringe, 4.ν. ᾿ 
FIC} deceitful, inconstant. (E.) ΜῈ. fifel, P. Plowman, 
iii, icol, found in a gloss (Bosworth); formed with a 
lx ol — A. S.A, gfe, διὰ, Gren i. 4005 oA 
deceit ; allied to Icel. feibs, an evil, a portent, Ὁ. 
deceit. irene ator 


IAT, a decree, (Le oun ‘Night Thoughts, vi. 465.— 


From the same root as Fuine, qv. Der. fetid ness. 

the part of the i og (in a horse) where the tuft of 
hair grows behind the pastem-joint. (Scand.) Orig. the tuft itself. 
. , oF fetterlock, the hair that grows behind on ἃ horse's feet ;° 
Kersey.” The pl. is spelt feetlakkes in Rich. Coer de Lion, 5816; and 
filokes in Arthur and Medlin, 3902, Of Scand. origin; the difficulty 
is to determine the precise sense ofthe former syllable; the latter is 
the same as our * lock’of bat vt Toe. ath, A,B B. In 


y 
Hoeworth) ἐ cf, Teal τὰ a i ie ΕΝ ἐν τὴ 
in stepping ; track. vedel ; Ὁ. fiedel (O. fidula) ‘uncertain ori Ἢ 
Bat ee also eel Jk γον ΤΥ the nit, Rottep, toes Toupee ain oe Se fa, vitula, a viol, fiddle; = 
fad, a skein; ‘as if there were an allusion to the tangled ofa skein, Viol. 
by Mr. Wedgwood. Again, there is also Icel. fr, the 
foot of waterbirds, the web or skin of the feet of animals, the 
Sige or hem of «sock, ‘y. But all these words seem to be ulti- 
Eee rin eran Re and fatter, 
the root to seize, go; 
FETTER, a shackle. (E) 


viewer! ors oe Ray forte Ὁ Fibe, fyke, feik, 
in a restless state ;" iken, Prompt. Parv. 


at whence the siping tr fn id. Bee see my note to P. 


fetters. 
a fetter.Gk. 
‘ran the Plowman, C.x. 153. ‘The es fledde, away gunne /yke’ =the 


base PAD, a 


Pott. 
FETUS, , the in ihe ron. Modem; in 
nen ἕξαςς = cl eras 
t has brought e foes, an obsolete rerb.to 
luce ; related aes in fui, IT as, and in λα, future. 
, to beget : φύεσθαι, to grow; whence φυτόε, grown. + 
Epler fo tet ger to ron] wha fr fo See 

Der. (from the wine oat) Seeman, αν. Solding, q.¥.5 fer 

also of-fete, faum (2). 

Ἃ), , hatred. (Ε.) Ια Shak. Troil. ἐν. 5. 132. 
Modified in spelling, by confusion with the word below. ME. fae ΤΠ 


(a Northern form), Wallace i ἐρατα rl enmity, hatred 

of. , due to the sound of ee 

ἘΠ οὐρὰ Dell δέ & exper Low Le=Scand.?) In 
"| Dryden, On Mrs, Killgrew, J 98. The HEF toe, 


is common ; see Chaucer, 


and away did Aasten ; used incontempt; Rich. Coerde 
ἔρυτο =Icel. fita, to climb up nimbly, as ἃ spider. + Swed. 
fie fiat fo hat ater and see ἥξα in Rietz.  Norw. fila, to take 
δα etter, to parsue, hasten after; Aasen. “@ Perhaps 

| fickle is from this base fk. Der. fidget, sb sb. a ety, fidget-inness, 
FIDUCIAL, ἐξ trust, (L.) Rich, Dict. “ Fide 


garding of the καὶ inthe Tel veri δ ae, ier 

|. saflix ~alis. = Low Lat. feudalis, * wrongly made into ant 
adjective, with the sense of ὁ feudal.’ Teel fé-SBal (1), an dBal held κα 
ἃ fee or fief from the king; not a true Icel. oupoune. |, but both parts 


are significant. —Icel, f¢, a fee or fief; and δδε tet ana alicia 

held ἴω allodial tenure. See further under [feud and fief, ‘The Scandinavian influence upon F. (and even upon 

Der. feudal (really the e parent off of feud) OS νας Seudat-or-y, Ὁ. H.G.) has been somewhat overlooked. Thus fief is not merely 
(.. at) ME. four (with w for ‘fee,’ διὰ paternal foe See Allodial. 

FIELD, an open space of land. (Ε.) M.E. feld, Chaucer, C.T. 
ἃ Sebrem, 888.-- Α. 5. fold; Grein.+Du. veld. 4 Dan. felt. + Swed. falt. 4. Ο. 
trembli nh FAB Ἢ, an Stenson of y BIA, ‘to tremble; Εἰ ‘feld, Οἱ Russ. pold, a field. Root uncertain; but we may consider 
she | Di ea hil as being a mere variety of the same word; see Fell (4). 


fil , ἂς, 
F TA ORRaE, tien, akind of bird. (Ε) M.E. feldefare, Chaucer, 
Troil, ili. 861; feldfare, Will. of Paleme, 183.—A. 5. feldefare, 
Wright's Vocab. i. 63, 1. 27. There is also an A.S, feala.for, tardus 


tainly exists in the word cilodial; and this throws note "light upon 


iow pine ‘corrupted from ew? -fuge, borrowed Se 

a plant, [τι fer-fuge, om 
Pbrifege = fever-dispelling, from Lat. fugare, to put to flight ; 
wai 5 Vocab. i. 30, col. 2. 
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pilaris (in a gloss); Bosworth.=A.S. feld, a field ; and faran, to fare, 
travel over. The A.S. fealo-for is, similarly, from fealo, fealw, reddish, 
yellowish, also fallow-iand ; and faran, to fare, travel. The sense is, 
in the latter case, ‘fallow-wanderer,’ i.e. traverser of the fallow- 
fields, See Field, Fallow, and Fare. The two names, 


rdingly, express much the same 
Rcyegheoet é) 
earlier feond, 


wage 
hapten ‘with Deer, q. v. Ln te 
a shrill pi Pipe. τα φὴς Be 
ot. O. H. G. pfifa, fifa 
G. pfifen, to blow, puff, blow a file; cf. 


Si Allied to Pipe, q.v._ Cf. Lat. Piper aa 
ia Alcis Die. Ὁ (F..=L) Jiges occurs in the 
Ancren Riwle,p. 150 where also the 6 tres es fe er, (The 


ferent form, ie taken di- 

us.J=F. figue, due to the Provencal form figa, 
igo.—Lat. scum, acc. of fieus, a fig. Der. fig-wort. 
IGHT, to contend in war. (E.) ΜῈ. ἥμιεπ, fehten, Layamon, 
IL. 1359, 1§80.—A.S. feoktan, Grein, i, 289 ; whence the sb. feokte, a 
fight. + Du. vechten. Dan, fegte.+ Swed. falta. + O. H. G. fehtan ; 


G. fechten. Possibly connected with Lat. pectere, to comb, to 
card, hence, to beat. Der. fight, sb.,, Apher Be ting. 
FIGMENT, a fiction. (L.) fou heard no figment, 


'B, Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4.—Lai. figmentum, a 
felons formed (with suffix mae) from the base nee filn)gere, 
to a below sn and see Fi ition, Feign. ial 
somet! ‘an appearance, representation. (F.,— 
ME. fi igure, Chauoar, Ὁ. Το 79 B92.—F. figure. Lat. figura, a 
figure, Fone = Lat. FIG, base of flgere to form, fashion, 
feign. Pwd θιγγάνειν, to touch, handie. 4 Skt. dik, to smear. ἐν 
Goth. deigan, to fashion as a potter does; whence daigs, cognate 
with Ε doug. -¥ DHIGH, to ane, handle, form with the ans, 
one Der. figure, vb.,. igur-ate, figur- 
aviv, mest foe the same root, Liem. Jiclion, figment, 
JE γε, trans-figure ; also dike, dough; perhaps lady. 

a slender thread. (F., ain In C 
translate F. ilamen.—O. Ἐ. filamens, " filaments;” Cot. 
added by analogy with other words in -ment.) | Formed as if from 
Lat. flamentum (with suffix -mentum) from Low Lat. filare, to wind 
dhyead, = Lat = Lat. filum, a thread; see File (1). 

i, the fruit of the hazel, (se -0.H.G.) Formerly 
geet pe Philibert or philiberd. ‘The Philibert that loves the vale; 
eacham’s Eimtlede ed. 1612 (R.) Gower has: ‘ That Phillis in 
the same throwe Was shape into a nutte-tre... And, after Phillis, 
philliberd This tre was cleped in the yerd ;” C.A. ii, 30. [This is an 
allusion to the story of Phyllis and Demophon in Ovid, and of 
course ἃ does not actount for the word, asit takes no notice of the last 
sylable Β. Philliberd is clearly put for ‘philiberd nut,’ and 
ε word 


from whom the nut was named. A common story is that it was so 
πιὰ alter Pilibrt, king of Franoe, but there was no such king 
Cotgrave has: ‘Philibert, a proper name for a man; and particularly 
thegame of acertain Bourgoniea (Burgundian) saint ; whereof chaine 
de S. Philibert, a. kind of counterfeit chain.’ Perhaps the nut too 
was named after St. Philibert, whose name also passed into αὶ pro 
verb in another connection. ‘St. Philibert's day is Aug. fod 
Style), just the nutting season. ‘The name is Frankish.—O.H. G. 
Aili-bert, i.e. very bright; from fili (G. viel), much, very ; and bert= 
berke, bright, cognate with E. bright. See Hist. of, Christian Names, 
by Miss Yonge, ii. 931; where, however, /ili- is equated to wille 
(will) by a mistake. ilarly, a filbert is called in German 
Lambertsnuss = Lambert's nut ; St. Lambert's day is Sept. 17. 
FILCG, to steal, pilfer. (Scand.) Rob. of Brunne has filchid = 
stolen ; tr. of ‘Langtok, 282, Filch stands for fil-k (cf, tal-k from 
from steal), where is a formative addition, Fil- repre- 
sents M.E. felen, to hide; not very uncommon, and still in use pro- 
vincially; see Feal in Halliwell. ‘For to fele me for ferde’=to 
myself for fear; Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 3237. Icel. ela to 
hide, conceal, bu Goth. filkan, to hide, bury. + ΟἹ 
Jelahan, to put together ; whence G. be,fehlen, toorder. Der. Sileh-er. 


is a proper name, We have no sufficient evidence to shew | fy 


th: Ith-i-ness. 
WG. | PEt sie ike οἱ 


RIN. 


+ Swed. filet δ᾽ Ἡ. 
CE. Skt. fig, to adom, form, of 
“to work with a sharp tool ;"’ Cartas 4 i, 202, 
Der, file, verb; fil-ings. 
F. relating to a child. (L.) ‘All filial reuerence ;’ Sir 
T.More, Works, p.63£ Formed asif from Low Lat. filialis ; cf. Low 
*| af ialiter, in a mode resembling that of a son. Lat. filius, son; a 
. | filia, daughter; orig. an infant ; cf, Lat, felare, to suck.=4/ DHA, 
to suck ; cf. Skt. dhd, to suck. Der. ilially, fili-at-ion, afjili-ate. 
FILIBUSTER, κα pirate, freebooter. (Span, E.) Μοάεπι; 
mere Spanish. Span. filibuster, a buccaneer, pirate; so called from 
the vessel in hich they sailed. Span. fe flibote, a fost-eil 


Lr wire. 


FILL, to make fall. ἘΝ 
Skeat, ay ; 
ie i 


ine 

(Gaelic.) Used ἥν 
Be ‘Johnson, in his Tour to the Western Islands (Todd). Gae! 
Feileadh-beag, the kilt in its modern shape ; Macleod. = Gael. filleadh, 

ἃ fold, plait, from the verb ill, to fold; and beag, little, small ; so 
that the sense is ‘ little fold.” 

FILLE, to strike with the nail, when jerked from under the 
thumb. (E.) In Shak. a Hen. 1V, i. a. 255. Another form of Flip. 
Halliwell has: " Flip, a slight sudden blow ; also, to fillip, to jerk ; 
Somerset, Lillie (Mother Bombie, ed. 1632, sig. Da. ii) seems to use 
the word jfip in the sense to filip.’ Filip is an easier form of. Ae. 
ghich are κει from flip, by ‘ining of 1. Der. fillip, sb. 


ie Peay 
suffix -m 

m,Jeather, 
Fell Gh Ck W. Ben din Dorr 


* Fler, oF “Filtrate, to strain through 
also ‘ Filtrum or Felirum, a strainer; 

). F. filirer, ‘to strain through ἃ 
so a filter, a peece of felt. .. to 
where feutre is a corruption of an older 
trum, feltrum, felt.—O. Low Ger. filt (=E. 
1, felt; cf. G. filz, See Pelt. Der. filter 


, foul matter. (Ε) M.E. μὰ, felth, fultke; Prom 
Parv. p. 180; Ancren Riwle, p. 128. Lis, oa ἔρια sly tb) 
Matt. xxiii. 27, where the Hatton, ‘MS. has felthe. Fommel by ek 
change of ὁ το ἡ, and by adding the suffix fu (Aryan ta) to othe τὰς 
fil, foul. 4-0. H.G. fiilida, filth ; from fil, vil, foul. See For 


ofafish. (E.) M.E.fin(rare) ; the pl. 
fin, occurs in’ Rom. of Alesander, fragment 


FINAL. 


Be ed. Skeat, 1. 208.-- Α. 5. fin, Levit. xi. 9. 4. Du. vin. 4 Swed. 
in finmfisk, a finned fish; fena, a fin. + Dan Dan ραν, Lat. ρίηπα, 
Pa ee comp. pinniger, having fins; Ovid, Metam. xiii. 963. 
4 The usual connection asserted between Lat. pinna and penna is 
fit were, we should have to connect fn with feather. 


(AL, pertaining to the end. (F.-L.) ΜῈ. final, Gower, 
C. A. iii. 348.<0.F. final, *finall ;” Cot.=Lat. finalis.=Lat. finis, 
the end. “See Finish, Der. finaly, finality; also fin-ale, from 
|. finale, final, hence, an endi 
revenue, (F., =f), M.E. fynaunce, used by Lond 
Bemers in the sense of * ransom ;’ tr, of Froissatt, i, 202, 312 (R.) 
“All the finances or revenues ;” Bacon, The Office of Alienations (R.) 
=O.F. finance, pl. finances, ‘ wealth, substance, revenue, . 
traordinary levies;* Cot.-Low Lat. ia, @ payment 
Lat at fare to pay a fine or tax.—Low Lat. finis, a settled 
arrangement; Lat. finis, the end. See Fine (2),and 

inanc-i-al, financi-al-ly, financ-i-er. 
ede a the ‘name of several birds. (E. 
C.T. 654.7 A.S. fines Wright's Vocab 


finke. + Swed. fink. + G. fink; O.H.G. 
finch prov. Ἐ τὲ finch; and perhaps Espetgle 

: and pethaps E. spangle, q. ν. 
FIND, to mect with, light upon, (E) ΜΕ finden, Chaucer, 


Prol. 738. -- A.S, findan; Grein. + Du. vinden. Dan, finde. + 
Swed. god Tee fina (= inde) + Goth. finthan. 4 Ὁ. Η. Οἱ findan ; 

G. Lat. pet-ere, to seek after, fly towards. + Gk. πίπτειν. 
Cees to fall. + Skt. pat, to fall, ty. -4/ PAT, to fall, fly. 
Der. ; from same root, 


Caz faker a3 pet-it-ion, 4. 
Q) ε; 
- 9. 


Cot.— Lat. 
ghile still 


iran, Jos νὸς Mt 
ee mL) ME. fu 


ΕΣ ; 


‘ohne 
“Teatonic words, but borrowed Irom the Roinance languages (Dice) 


The’ Du. jijn, G. fein, δες. are not 


(2), a tax, forced payment. (Law L.) ine, sb., Sit 
T. More, Works, p. 62 Ὁ; Pag Fabyan’s Chron, an. ME dn (at the 
end). Law Lat. finis, a fine; see Fine in Blount’s Law Dict., and 
finis in Ducange.” The lit. sense is ‘a final payment’ or composition, 
to settle a matter; from Lat. finis, an end. See Finish. Der. 


Ἢ 
“Pima, parte ht ©, ME ginger 
iii, τ2..- ἃ... finger, Grein. + Du. vinger. + Ἰοεῖ. fingr. 4 Dan. and 


Swed. finger. + Goth. ΑΙ (= ee ee er. Probabl} 
served tin same rn ts fog te Pag ise, Pray 


Singer- 
az omament on 8 pinnacle, (.) | In Holland's tr, of 


Suetonius, p. 162; and tr. y, bk. xxxv.¢.12. A coined word, 
ἀαρίάμα, terminal stones fia, 


shen; the pp. 
OF fis, bese ef 


, P. Plowman, C. 


confine, desfine, infin 

limited. (L.) In Dryden, Hind and Panther, i. 105.— 
Lat. finitus, pp. of finire, to end; see Finish. Der. finitely, finite 
ness; in-finite, Doublet, fine (1). 

FIR, the name of a tree. (E.) ΜΕ, fir, Chaucer, C.T. 2923.— 
AS. furh, in the comp. ‘furk-wudu, fir-wood, which occurs in a 
glossary ; see Cockayne’s Leechdoms, vol. ifi. «ΕἼΤΕ, fura.4-Dan. fyr. 
+ Swed. furu. + G. fohre. 4 W. pyr. + Lat. quercus, an oak ; sce 
Max Miiller, Lect. on Lang. vol. ἢ. @ The orig. meaning’ was 
pre. τ τὶ farm cf Skt. tarkara, hard ; tarfaga, hardy fr, 

‘or letter- see Five. 

FIRE, t the heat and 


8 


, δίς, 
fourth part of a barrel. (Ὁ. Du.) “AE ὡς Bible off Dam je wil the same sense as Lat. pete ff 


FITCHET. 209 


6. The history of the word is not well known, but 
it clearly goes with hlderkin, a’ measure of two fikins, which is an 
Ὁ. Du. word. It is made up of the Du. vier, four; and the suffix 
«ἐκ as in hilder-bin, which is the O. Du, dimin. suffix -hen, formerly 
common, but now superseded by ~e or -je; see Sewel’s Du. Gram- 
mar (in bis Dict), p. ὅ7.. Cf. Du. werd, x peck (Sewel)¢ 


BIEM, steadiest, fixed, (Fon ‘ae M.E. ferme, P. Plowman, B. 
xvi. 238.0. F. ferme.= Lat ᾿ς dh i 
justice; dhara, 

‘Skt. dari, to maintain, carry ; 
dergo. Der. firm, sb.; finely, firm-ness ; firm-a-ment, q. 
af-firm, con-firm, in-firm; also farm, 4. ν. 

rR MAMI, the celestial sphere. (F,=L.) 
ΜῈ firmament, King under, 714.=.0.F. firmament; ‘one 

iFmamentum, (1) ἃ support, (2) expanse ott e sky; Genesis, 

eee "tema Sn, wih suit -mentwn. See Firm. 
FIRMAN, a mandate. (Persian.) In Herbert's Travels, ed. 


15513 John, 


In earl; 


MAE. first, firste, Chaucer, C.T. 
ΕΝ Ἔ ας sori. Teel. fpr. Ἐ 
διὸ τὰ Svat forse, adh (forst, adv. 4 O. H. G. furisto, first ;.G. 


Firs, a prince, a chief, ‘The super. of fore, by adding τα 

(2-43), with vowel-chi & Fore, vee 

FIRTH, the same as Frith, 4. 

FIBi pert to the revenue. (F,=L.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627.— 0.F. fiscal, * fiscall;” Cot. Ὁ, F. fiague, ‘the publick 
arse ᾽ ἴδ. - Lat, ues, a basket of rushes, also, a purse. Prob. 
allied to fascis, a Bundle; see Fascine. Der. con, 


FISH, an animal that lives in water, and breathes through gills. 
(E) MLE. fish, fisch; Chaucer, C. T. 1ο587.-- Α. 5. size; Grein, 
+ Du. visch. $ Icel. κεῖτ. 4 Dan. and Swed. fish. 4+ G. Jisch. Lat. 
Piscis. + W. pysg. + Bret. pesk. + Irish and Gael. iasg (by loss of 
initial p, as in Irish ashair-=Lat. parer). Root unknown, Der. 
3 | Sisk, verb; fish-er, fiers, fish-er-man, fish-ing, fish-y, fish-i-ness, fish- 


monger (see monger). 
URE, a leh. 4. τῷὸ In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— 
on F, fissure, ‘a cleft;” Cot. Tat, fsa, a cleft. = Lat, fissus, pp. of 
Jindere (base FID), to cleave. + Skt. bhid, to break, pierce, disjoin, 
= BHID, to cleave ; whence elso E. ap v, Der. (from same 
root), fissile, easily cleft. 
FIST, the clenched hand. @) LE. fits also fest, Chaucer, 
C. T. 12736; fust, P. Plowman, B. x ii, τόδ. «ἡ Α. 5. fyst; Grein, i, 
365 + . tiist. + G. faust; O. HG. faust. 4 Russ, Fite the fist. 
it. pugnus. + Gk. πυγμή, the fist ; wig, with the fist. Cf. Gk. 
wots close, compact; the form of the base appears to be PUK. 
Curtius, i. 356. See Pugnacious, Pugilist. 
FIs" a deep, narrow abscess. (L.) In Levins, ed. 1570; 
and Minsheu, ed. 1627.—Lat. fistwe, a pipe; from its pipe-like 
Cf. Gk. ψύχειν, to blow. Der. fistul-ar, fistul-ous, 
“SIE co. to suit; as adj., apt, suitable. (Scand.) Μ. Ε. fitten, to 
arrange, set (men) in array Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1989, 2455. 
‘The adj. is M. E. fit, fyt. ‘ Fyt, or mete [meet] ;" Prompt. Parv. p. 
163. cel. fitja, to knit together ; Norse dial. fija, to draw ἃ lace 
together ἴῃ ἃ noose, knit (Aasen) ; Swed. dial. ja, to bind together 
(Rietz). + Goth. fetjan, to adorn, deck ; fetjan sik, to adorn oneself. 
Cf. also Icel. fat,'a vat, also clothing. “The Teutonic base is FAT, 
to go, seize; see Fetch. Der. jit, verb ; fitt-ing, Spenser, F.Q. vii. 7. 
435 ἤν, fines fitter. ‘The common prov. E. fettle, to 
arrange, is from the same root; see Levins. And see below. 
ETT (2), a part of a poem a sudden attack of illness. (E.) The 
orig. sense is a * step; then ‘a part of a poem; * then ‘a bout of 
fighting, struggle; " lastly, ‘a ‘aden attack ὁ of pain” M.E. fit, a 
part of a poem, burst of song, P. Plowman, A. i. 139; and see Chau- 
cer, C. T. 4228.=A. 8. ft, a song; also, a struggle; Grein, i. 300.4 
Icel. fet, a pace, step, foot (in poetry), Part o ofa fa poem. + Skt. pada, 
ἃ step, trace, a verse of a, poe connected , pad, a foot. 
See Fetch, and Foot. lied to Fit (1). Der. jit-ful, Mac- 
beth, iii. 2. 23 5 fitefuldly, fitcful-ness. 
FITCH, old spelling of verch, h Isiah xxvii 
FITOHET, 


25; see Vetch, 
Spett 


1205. Fitchew is a corruption of Our I fen 
ἃ fitch or fulmart,’ . 

So called from the 
. Du. vies, nasty, loathsome, and Icel. 


polecat ; 
preserved in m 
name of a fungus. =O, Low G. verbal root, fis-, 


210 FITZ. 


FITZ, son. (Norm. F.,=L.) The spelling with is uanéceasary 
but due to an attempt to preserve the old sound of Nonm. F. 2, 
which was pronounced as ¢s, The usual old spelling is fiz; see Vie 
de S. Auban, ef. Atkinson (Glossary); the spellings siz, rz, and 
ἊΣ αἱϊ occur in P. Plowman, B, vii. 162 (and footnote). Lat. lina, 
ἃ son; whence, by contraction, Με or filz. See Filial. 

-FIVE, the haif of ten. (Ε) ΜΕ. ΜῊ Layamon, 1425, At a 
later period, the pl. form fiue (with w= with final δὴ is more 

3 οἱ, Rob. of Glouc.'p. 6.<A.S. ff, sometimes fife, five; 

Grein, i. 300. [Here { stands for in or im, and the true form is finf 
or (by the influence of 7) fnj.] + Du- wif. Dan. and Swed. fom. 
τω finn. + Goth, Jif +0.H.G. ΓΝ ἄν: G. finf. + W. 
iuwe, πέντε. Skt. paiichan, All 
“ARICA, or KWANKAN. 


fami-ty; fisbire, ΓΕ Retna iii, 3. 67 spare Troil. i. 3. 101. 
ΕἸ ΖΦ, to make a hissing sound.’ (Sean), We also find fizzle, a 
fiequentative fora, in Ben Jonson, The Devil is an Ass, v.32. Cf 
fs, a blowing, in Wright's Vocab. i. 209 ; allied to fist (val- 
gar ἘΞ fois), Prompt, Ῥαν,  168.-- lel. faa, Dan, fig with the 


fame sense as Lat. pedre, “An imitative’ word, 88 Fitchow, 
hanging loose. (E.? perhaps Scand.) 


58, softness and moistness;’ 

ed. 1731. A variant of lappy, i.e. inclined to 

flap about. Cf.O. Du. flabie, a contemptuous name for the tongue, 

Oudemans ; Swed. dial. bb, the hanging un underip of animals, fats, 

an animal's mont, Rietz; Dan. fat, the ¢ εἶ 

and flappy, we have also the old wor παρε. τς Cotgrave εχ- 
lains ray wi Fee by ‘weak, flaggie, limber, hanging loose.’ See 


CID, ἐκ and weak. (F.=L.)_ ‘Flaceid, withered, feeble, 
wai flaggy;’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.—0.F. flaccide, * weak, 
flaggie;’ Cot.—Lat. flaccidus, 

B. Pethaps related to Skt. bhraiig, to fall, bhrafiga, a 
falling. declining dropping. Der. flaccid-ness, floccid-i-ty. 

ὦ (1), t0 droop, grow weary. (Ε.) 'Slow and fagring | Flam 
wings: 2 Hea. VI, iv. eakened from the form fot 
"Fic, to hang loosely ;* Halliwell. It's the same word as 
fatten, to move to and fro, to palpitate, as in Gower, C. A. fii. 315: 
“her herte [began] to flacke and bete [Hence the frequentative 
verb flacker, ‘to flutter, quiver;’ Halliwell, Also the adj. flacty, 
‘hanging loosely;" id.] From the E. base flak, to waver; appearing 
in A-S. lator, lying, roving (Grein). + Toel. flabta, to rove abouts 
faaka, to flap,’ be loose (said of garments); cf. Swed. flacksa, to 
flutter ; Icel. flogra, to fitter, flap. +O. Du. flatkéren, to flicker, 
waver. + G. flackern, to flutter. See Flabby, Flap, Flicker. 
Der. flogg-y, flagg-i-ness. 

FLAG (2), an ensign. (Scand.) In Shak. K. John, ii. 207.=Dan, 
ας; Swed. orgs Ha flag. + Du. vlag. 4G. flagge. Ββ. Derived 
‘from the verb πε in Swed. dial. Zage, to flutter in the 
wind, said of clothes {iGets), and ἴα Icel. ogre, to Gutter. Thus 
it is a derivative from (1); sée above 

FLAG (3), a vraterplant, reed. (Scand) | Wyclif has laggy 


made of ἢ 3, The Same word as flag (2); 
and nam from its wa’ 3 see Flag (1 
FLAG (), FLAGST wea 


FLAGELLATE, ‘td scourge. (L-) _Flagellaion is in Blount's 
Gloss, ed. 1674.= Lat. flagellatus, pp. of flagellare, to scourge, = Lat. 
flagellum, a scourge; dimin. of fi Ἃ scourge. = 4/ BLAGH, to 
ttetke; whence alto E. affic and €. blow, See Afilict, and Blow, 
Der. flagellation; fagellan, from Lat. fagelian, base of pres. pt. of 


te. ares at) Spelt flagellate in 
PE ii, 1. 610.0. F. fags 8 pipe, whistle, 
Ὁ Cot. Dimin, (with suffix -et) of 0. F. δ τὰ with the same 
sense; id.<Low Lat. flautiolus*, not foun 


Plow Lat. flat, α fate. 


41 Besides flabty | flamma, 


flaccid.=Lat. flaccus, flabby, loose- 


dimin. fr 
but a in. from ἢν 


FLASH. 
Thus flageolet is a double dimin, from 


Flute, q. : 
. FLAGITIOUS, very ished. (1) Many Ια actes; 
Hall’s Chroa, Rich. II, an 3.—Lat. fogisiosus, shamefal.—Lat. 


Low L.) _ In Bemers, tr. of 

facon, older form flascom, "ἃ 

ἐς flasconem, acc. of ακοο, a 
Flask. 


Cot.=Low 
atative of flascus, flasea, a flask. See 


great lead Jeathern bottle ;’ 


, glaring, said of a fault. (Ε-.--1.) Ια Minshen, 
ed. ΤῊΣ -ο. ἣν "flagrant, flagrant, burning ;" Cot. = Lat. Παρναπίεηι, 


μος, of pres. pt. of lagrare, to burt. Lat. base lag, to bum. + Gk. 
φλέγει» to burn. 5. Skt. bird), to shine brightly. = v7 BHARG, 
| gpa ἘΞ whence also E. bright, See Bright. Der, 

lagrant-ly, flay “y ; See con-flagrat-ion. 

FLAIE, κα instrament for threshing L) InP. 
Plowman,”B. vi. 187-0. F. lad (F. flax), a fail, scourge.= Lat. 
flagellum, α 4 The Du. wegel, G. 
| Agel, are merely Borrowed from La 7" 

ἃ strip, thin slice or piece. .) + As flakes fallen 
in grete snowes;’ Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, ii. 102. Of Scand. origin; 


the Norwegian dialects have preserved the word as fla, a slice, a 
piece tom off, an ice-floe (Aasen) ; cf. Icel. flak, the fapper or fin of 
ἃ fish, lagna, to flake off, split; Swed. flaga, a flaw, crack, breach, 


fake; lagna, to peel off.” “The lt sense is a ρος stripped of: 
Serb whieh a in E. flay. See Flay, Flaw, Foo, 

Bit ere 
AD, torch, (Fo) | In Herbert's Travels, ed. 


wk 0. Fea , OF torch of wax;* Cot. This 
dasweh toes Ὁ, Ἐ fanbel®, a dima, of OF fambs aflame, βὰς 


FLAME, » blaze, warmth. (FL) _In Chaucer, C.'T. 15983. 
O.F. flame, flamme; whence a secondary form flambe, flamble.— Lat. 


, ἃ flame; with dimin. fammula=O. F. famble. Lat. famma 
= fog, from the base flag. to bam see Der. 
lame, verb, Ματη ὑπ sau, Q. ¥.; flamingo, 4, 

4 8 "Sid of ancieat Kome. (1) "In Mandeville’s 


Travels, p. 142; spelt flamyn.= Lat. flamen, a priest. 4 
for fla, ew athe who urns the sacrifice ; see 
‘GO, a bright red bird. ὥρα στ Tn Sir T. Here 
bert’s Travels, ed. 1665; p. 403.—Span. flamenco, a flamingo; so 
galled fom the colour.Span. fama, a fame.—Lat. flamma; see 


FLANGE, 2 projecting rim. (ιν -L.) A modem form, con- 
nected with prov. E. flange, to project out; Halliwell, | Again, 
ie corption of po ob di jon ; id. 
‘again, flanch is a weakened f O.F. “joncieres a 

flanker, side peece;' Cot. See Pian 
FLANK, the side. (F,<L.) ME. flant, King Alisaunder, 
3745.—0. F. (and F.) απο, side; lit. the * weak part "of the bod} 
[So G. weiche = softness ; also, the flank, side.) Lat. faccus, soll 
weak; with inserted nas in jongleur from joculatorem, εἰ 


from euewmerem (Diet). See Flaccid. Der. flank, verb; flange, 4. ¥. 

a woollen substance, Wenn) e Welsh 
flannel; Merry Wives, v. 5. 172. Prov. E. flannen. a more correct 
form.= W. ane, fas from gulen, wool. The W. green is 


FLAP, to strike or beat with the wings, ἃς. (E) M.E. flapper, 
P, Plowman, B. vi. 187. Also flap, sb., a blow, stroke, id. B. xiii, 


67. Not found in A.S. + Du. fappen, to fap: fap α stroke, blow, 
box on the ear. β. Α variant of feck, to beat, ΜῈ. flakken, to pal- 
pitate; see Flag (1). Cf. Lat. plaga, « stroke, blow; see Plague. 


Der. flap, sb.; flapper. 
| Se ee brightly, blaze, glare. (Scand.) _In Shak. Merry 
Wives, iv. 6. 62, fe 


+ and the older 


‘Scand. οἱ 3 
cf. Sued. dial. flasa, to bum ποίαν Ὁ "biase’ ” And cf. Icel. gas 


lush. 
, flashi-ly, flask-i-ness, φχ' We find :* Heo 
she dashes or casts water on it Ancren Riwle, 


FLASK. 


FLASK, a kind of bottle. (Low L.?) Ια Shak. Romeo, 
132.0A.S. Sbeices cece em fs, wren fs | 


ly called flasks; ὅταν: 
fod ed el fds (48 old ; 
+ G. flasche; O. H. . But 
word is really Teatoher i sent te 
rather from Low Lat. fasca, 2 flask, of uncertain origin; 
fom the GE. base oe seen in ἐρρλαίνενν, to spont forth. aid 
3 [αι 
road ier son sand) ἜΣ ‘flat; ‘sche fel. . flat to 
τ᾽ Wil, of Paleme, 4414. 1κεὶ. fatr, fat. + Swed. fat 
‘Tee connection with Gk. "arte road, bad 


ἢ 


Fitts 
ἕξ 
wen 
af 


tinh, flatness; at ts fr Sc Ἢ with 
γ᾽; factish, Μακαοίνε. 
to coer, soothe. (5:.--ϑοεαά.}) ME. flatren (with 


q 
i 


geeer 
i 

5 

a 


. G. fidhon. 
K, to beat ; hence to τ 
LAK, to beat; whence Lat. plaga, a stroke. See 
Flag (1) and Plague. 41 Diez derives 
Teel. flair, flat; with the notion ‘to smoothe;* 
to me ‘ansatisfactory, and is rejected by Brachet. 
fall of wind, windy. (F.=L.) In Minsbeu; 
Holland's Pratarch, 1 (R.) = F. flatulent, ‘flatulent, 
Cot. jetdentia) not in Dacange, bat regularly 
yr in by analogy with demulentus, drunken. 
slat ane. a blowing, a breath. Lat. fatus, pp. of flare, to blow ; 
cognate with E. Wow. See Blow (1). “Der. fatulenly, fatwence, 


fatulency. 

FLAUNT, to y ostentationsly. (Scand.) Shak. has flaunts, 
᾿ pls fine clothes, chor 3. ‘Yield me thy flanting | to 
how [showy] βορὰ: λας ΤΟΝ is pine ee enee'n him, st, 10, 
Seite ters fowaf fen Le. showy display jascoigne, 
Steel Glass, 1163. It seems to have been especially used with 
reference to the fluttering of feathers to attract notice. β. Probably 
Scandinavian ; Rietz gives Swed. dial. fanka, to be unsteady, waver, 
hang and wave about, ramble; whence the adj. and adv. flantt, 
loostly, fatteringly (which = Gascoigne's flaunt-a-flaunt), Flanka is 

a nasalised form of Swed. dial. fabka, τὰ waver, ech anor to 
BCE fatten, o palates see Flag (1). 4 From the same 


yous 
aS 
μὲ 


source come ‘smart, brisk, active; Bavarian flandern, to 
flatter, flaunt, Schineller, i. 792; Du. flikkeren, ., to sparkle, 
FLAVOODR, the taste, scent. (Low L.,.—L.) - Milton, Sams. 


Agon., says of wine ‘the flavor or the smell, Or taste that 
cheers the hearts of Gods or men,’ ἄς. He here distinguishes 
err from both smell and tase; and possibly intended it to mean 
μα. B. At any rate, the word is plainly the Low Lat. flawor, 
golden coin, taken to mean ‘yellow hue” or “bright hue.“= Lat. 


ems, yellow, gol-coloured; of uncertain origin, B. Tt is cetain |B. 


that the Lowland Scotch ewe, leware, used by Gawain Douglas to 
mean a ‘stench ’ (as shewn by Wedgwood), ‘could aothave produced 
the form flavoer ; but it is quite possible that the sense of flavour was. 
modified by the O. F. fairer, to exhale an odour (now used in the 
sense of to scent, to sniell), with which Douglas's word is Connected, 
This O.F. rat BEng ie ont Snes οἱ τας 


. (Scand.) Μ. Ἑ. lawe, used in the sense 
of ‘flake;” *fawes of fyre’ = flakes of es Allt. Morte Arthur, ed. 
Brock, 2556. oe . face, a flaw, crack, Ὁ also, a 
Flake, and The Α. 5. form was ffok (Bosworth); 
but the form faw is Bana 

FLAX, 


thd tame of lant.) ΜῈ. fos Chaucer, C.T. 

618.-- Α. δ. fleax; Zl ed. Somner, ν εϊίσπι Nomina, 1 
10, + Du. las. + Ὁ. re. δ. ll B. Cf. Goth: 
ais fax is from the βαρεῖ 

to weave; | fi 


AS fan (as elo) ἯΣ ΠΤ e pt t. ie pe. 


App ick ΤῊ ἔν 


3.4 16966... S fs (the form usu 


‘with | abbreviation οἱ too long sword ἐς countenanced by Ὅν, if 
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iven in Dictt.); spelt fleo, as a 

loss to pulex, in Somner's ed. Of AE Gloss, Nomina Inseceonna, 

Bee vloo Teel. fs. 4G. ffok. + Rass, blocka.=4/ PLU, to fly (or 
jump); cf. Skt. flu, to swim, fly, jump. See Fly. δ The Lat. 
‘pulex (stem pulec-) seems to be the same word ; this Fick ingeniously 
explains as being changed form from pluec-; see Fick, iii. 193. 
On the other hand, cf. Skt. pulaka, ‘an insect of any class affecting 


animals whether externally or internally ;’ Benfey. 
‘a kind of lancet. Ga bw Το Gk) In Kersey’s 
Dict., ed. 1715.—F. flamme, ‘a fleam;’ Hamilton and Le; 


{oterane gives only ἢ gives only the dissin. flammatte, +a kind of launcet”)— 

yw Lat, Jebotomim, αι lancet.=Gk. φλεβοτόμον, a 

lancet. = Gk. gneBor, τόδε form of φλέβια vein; and ad το for rep, 

base of τέμνειν, to cut. See Phlebotomy. δ This Pardonable 

flit, and M. HG. fiademe (cited in Mahn's Webster), all various 

correptions of the same surgical word. The second eyllable was 
ch 


Β. From the “tetnoni hase FLAK, to mikes from the 4/ PLAG, 
to strike; see Fick, 193. The connection is admirably shewn by 


the E. fle light blow, also to give a jerk (Halliwell); 
fleck wre ΤΕΣ ΎΝ ‘would be caused αν diny brash, Y 
FLECTION, « Ὁ see Flexible. 


LEDGE, to farnish with feathers, (Scand) - Shak. has edged 
Merch. Ven. iti 1. 32. ‘This pp. fledged is a substitution for an older 


adj. fledge, ing ‘ready to fly. legge, ‘ready to fly’ 
(isan spelt fliege in the Prompt. Be Hare (and note). = 
Teel, for able τὰν fiy.=Icel. fleygja, to make to fly; causal of 


Der. fledgeling. 
to βαλε min eway. (Scand) Not the ume word κα fy. 


Aig 20 


The ΜΈ, verb only appears in the pt. t. ledde, and 
Chaucer, C.T. 39381 Hitelok, τρρι το ἴοι. ie ἦα, iain ray Se 
δῆς ‘Swed fly, το fee, shun. 4 Das jie ptt ἄγε, 


τ τρί, Pp. fiyior. 
fee Ped wlieden, to flee. — B. Flee ae wetk verbs sobre 


ding to the strong verb fy, much as set corresponds to sif, exce| 
that ει ἴα not used as ore See Fly. mt 


ea. “Geand.) In Sak. L. LL. v. 2. 1093 
Jul. Coes. i. 3. 117. M. βία, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1088, 
2778. Of Scand. origin; ck Norweg. flira, to titter, giggle, laugh 

jothing ; Aasen. Also Norweg. flisa, to titter, which is an older 
wed. flissa, to titter. 8. Another variation of this verb 
is Swed. fina, to titter ; Swed. dial. fina, to make a wry face (Rietz); 


see Frown. 
FLEET (1), a number of ships. (E.) ME. Μείε, Morte Arthure, 
ed. Brock, τὸν fleote, ΕΝ 215§.—A.S. fledt, ἃ ship, Grein, 


i, 304; flier, ἃ ship (in'a gloss), Lye. [It seems afterwards to have 
been used collectively.] = S. fledtan, to ' fleet,’ a variant of to float, 


The more usual A.S. form is, ΠΝ a ship, Grein, i. 305 (= 
‘flowe, Havelok, 738) ; which is cognate with Icel. oti, (1) a shi 
(2) a fleet; Dan. flaade, a fleet ; Swed. lotta, a fleet; Du. vloot, e 
σε. See Fleet 


ῳ. 
FLEET (2), a creek, bay. (Ε.) Ια the place-names North-fleet, 
Fleet Street, ἂς, Fleet Street was so named from the Fleet ditch ; 
and fleet was a name given to any shallow creek, or stream or channel 
of water; see Halliwell. -M.E. fle, Prompt’ Parv. p. 166.—A. S, 
flest, a bay of the sea, as in sds fledt= bay of the sea; lfred’s tr. of 

i. 84. Afterwards applied to any channel or stream, esp. 
shallow. The orig. sense was ‘a place where vessels float ;’ and the 
deriv. is from the old verb (fleet, to float ; see Fleet (4). Cf. Icel. 
Aijét, a stream; Du. viiet, a Till, a brook. 

(3), swift. (E.) _In'Shak. 1, 1,1. v. 2, 261. Tt does not 
seem to appear in M.E. but the A.S. form is festig (~feet-y), 
Grein, i. 304. It is a derivative from the old verb to fleet, an 

fee aioe er (Q). Ch Teel. fide, fleet, swift; from the verb 
low. Der. fleet-ly, leet-ness. 

FLEET (), to move swiftly. (E.)_* As seasons fleet ;’ a Hen. VI, 

44. ME. fleten, to swim, orig. to float; Chaucer, C. T. 960% 
Bisbal, 22... 5. fledran, to float, to swim ; Grein, i, 304. Ὁ Icel. 
ale, | ise, to float, swim; see further under Float. ject-ing, 


feet-ingly ; also fleet (3), fleet-ly, flet-ness; also flet (1). pander CS 

Grote epee In te ἘΣΎ toi see Pe 

vines: the soft covering of the bones of animals. (E) Μ.Ε. 
a 


212 FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


FLOSCULE. 


ffesch, fleisch; Chaucer, C.T. 147.=A.S. fidse, Grein, i. 302. + Τα, Ὁ whence the verb fleardian, to trifle (Bosworth, Lye). Der. flirt, sb. 


‘leesch. 4 Icel. flest, in the special sense of ‘pork,’ or * bacon.’ + 
Dan, flesh, pork, bacon. Swed. flash, pork, bacon. + G. fleisch. 
lesh, verb, K. Jobn, v. 1.71; flesh-ed ; flesh-less, lesh-ly, flesh-y, 
wily feshines. | Perhaps related to ote and fick 

FLEUR-DE-LIS, flower of the lily. (F.) ΜΊ Ε, flourededice, 
Minot's Poems (Spec. of Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 131, 1. 25) 
O.F. fleur de lis; whence also E. flower-de-luce, Winter's ‘Ta. iv. 4. 
127. Here lis= Lat. lilius, a corrupt form of lilivm, a lily. See 
Flower and Lily. ‘The Du. lisch, a water-flag, iris, appears 
to be corrupted (like E. Juce) from the F. lis, in which the final s was 


once sounded. 
FLEXIBLE, eaiily bent. (Ε.. τὶ.) In Shak. Troil. i. 3. 50.— 
F. flexible, * flexible ;’ Cot.= Lat. , easily bent.— Lat. flexus, 
pb. οἱ flesera to bend. B. Flacere appears to be for feleere 
from the same source as Lat. falx, a sickle; see Falchion. Der. 
fuexibleness, flexibl-y, flexibilicty; from Lat. flexus are also flex-ion 
(wrongly jlect-ion), flexor, flexile, flexure; from the same source, 
ciccume fe, deflect, in-flex-ion (orroagly inflection) reflect. 
FLI to flutter, waver. (8) M.E. flikeren, to flutter; 
Chaucer, Troil. iv. 1221..- Α. 5. flicerian, Deut. Xxxii. 11. B. Here 
flicerian’is. α frequentative form from the base flic-, an attenuated 
form of the base FLAK, to beat; the sense is ‘io beat slightly and 
often.’ γ. This ismade clear by the occurrence of the stronger form 
flaker in the M.E. flateren, Ancren Riwle, p. 222; of which the 
Tater form flacker occurs in Coverdale’s Bible, Ezek. x. 19: ‘ And the 
cherybins “flackered with their wings.’ See Flag(1). Φ4 The 
Tcel, fldiré, to utter=E. flacker ; Du. flikkeren, to sparkle=E. 


Slicker. 
ΜΈ. flight, Chaucer, C.T. 
= Ar 


FLIGHT, the act of flying. (E.) 
190, 990.= A.S fish, Grein, i. 306; formed, wit 
+a), from A.S. flyg-e, flight ; from Α. 5. fledgan, to fly. Afterwards 
used as the verbal sb. of to flee also. |. Corresponding in use 
to flight (from fly) we have Icel. flug (=A.S. flyge), G. flug, Swed. 

di ight (from fice), we have Swed. iyh, G. 


ugt, Du. viugt, is less marke 
ig! Bhs 


δε; 
Kersey, ed. 1715, In Pope, Prol toSatires,1. 94. 'Pethaps Welsh; εἴ. 
W. ἡγε 
Webster, 


ad 9.8, Dor. flimsi-ness, For  -- ΝΥ. i, see Flummery. 
‘FLENCH, to'shrink beck. (F,—L) In'Shak. All's Well, i. 
nasalised form of M. E. flecchen, to flinch, waver. ‘Thus we 
‘or hadde the clergie harde holden togidere, And noht 
Alcched aboute nother hider ne thidere,’ i.e. had they all ke 

together, and not wavered; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 344. 
ends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris p. 13711. 179; leecheth occurs 
the exact sense of «flinches:" see also Ayenb, of Inwyt, p. 253.— 
O.F. flechir, ‘to bend, bow, plie; to go awry, or on one side ; Cot. 
= Lai. fectere, to bend; sce Flexible. δ It is probable that 
the form of the word was influenced by that of Blench, used in the 
same sense. 

FLING, to throw, dart, scatter about. (Scand) The pt. t. 
(flong = flung, occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 17255.—Swed. fldnga, to use 
violent action, to romp; flinga med hastarna, to ride horses too hard; 
fing, sb., violent exercise, i fldng, at full speed (cf. E. to take one's 
fling) ; Swed. dial. fénga, to strip bark from trees, to hack, strike 
(Rietz) ; O. Swed. fenga, to strike, beat with rods (Ihre). + Dan. 
lenge to sash; i flong, indiscriminately, B. The orig. sense is to 
strike (Thre); hence fing is a nasalised form of flick, an attenuated 
form of flack, from the Tentonic base FLAK, to brat. See Flicker, 
and (ὦ. CE Lat. plangere, to beat. "Der. fling, sb. 

pa a hard stone (7 ΜΈ. fi Havelob 2667.<A.S. 
Aint, a rock + Dan. flint. + Swed. fina. + Gk. 
πλίνθον, a brick ; 46; Fick, i682. Der. Μὲ ness. 

FLIPPANT, pert, saucy. (Scand.) ‘A most flippant tor 
she had τ᾿ Chapman, All Fools, Act ν. sc. 1, prose speech by Gos- 
ἔν The suffix -ant (as shewn s.v. Arrant) is due to the 

em t. in -and; hence flippant = flippand, i. e. prattlis 
babbling. = Teel. “πῆρα, to babble, ee ded Sal freee 
nonsense (Ritz); fforn the base FLIP, which appears in Swed. 


ryan | float-age, loat-ing, loat-at-ion ; also flotsam, q.¥. 


(as now used); flirt-at-ion, Φ No connection with O. F. flewreter, 

to skip as a bee from flower to flower (Cotgrave). 

'T, to remove from place to place. (Scand.) Μ, E. flitten; 
P. Plowman, B. xi. 62; also fluten, Layamon, 30503.—Swed. για, 
to flit, remove; Dan. flyte. Cf. Icel. μια, to hasten; flyija, to 
carry, cause to flit; flyijask (reflexive), to flit, remove. Closely 
allied to fleet, verb; see Ὁ), Flutter. Der. flite-ing, Ps. Ivi, 
8 (P.-Bk: version). 

FLITCH, a side of bacon. (E.) M.E. flicche, P. Plowman, B 
ix. 169.—A.5. fliece, to translate Lat. succidia; Bosworth. The pl. 
fliceu occurs in iplom, Angl, ed. Thorpe, p. 158; spelt flicca, id 
Ῥ. 460. + Icel. flikki, a flitch ; lik, a flap, tater. the Swed. 
Slik is a lappet, a lobe; Dan. a patch ; these are attenuated 
forms of flak, the original of Flake, q.v. Thus a flitch or flick is 
‘a thin slice; or. generally, ‘a slice.’ 

FLOAT, to swim on ἃ lgaid surface. (E.) ΜΕ. floten or 

fo'ten; very rare, the proper form being fleten (A.S. fusiens see, 

jeet (4). ΧΑ whal.... by that bot florte’=a whale floated by the 
boat; Allit, Poems, ed. Morris, C. 248. B. This form of the verb 
is really ἃ causal rather than the orig. form, and due to the sb. float = 
Α. 5. flota, a ship (Grein); allied words to which are Icel. “floti, a 
float, raft, whence floina, to float to the top; Swed. lotta, a fleet, a 
raft, flotta, to cause to float; Du, υἱοί, a raft, whence viotten, to, 
cause to float, to float; G. floss, a raft, whence fldssen, to float ; see 
also Fleet (1). γ. Corresponding to A.S. fledian, to ‘fleet,’ we 
have Icel. #fjd/a, to float, to flow; Dan. Ἀνά, τὸ flow; Swed. για, to 
flow, float; G. fliessen (Ὁ. Η. Οὐ ffiozan), to flow. δ. The Teut. 
base is FLUT, an extended form of FLU, to flow. See Flow. 
Der. float, sb. (though this is rather the orig. of the verb) ; floater, 
4 Observe that 
the F. δεν, to float, is from Lat. jluctuare; see Fluctuate. The 
E, float and’ F, flotter were completely confused at last, though 
at first distinct ; “see Flotilla. 
FLOCK (1), 2 company of birds or sheep. (E.) Μ.Ὲ. flok; ‘a 
flok of briddis’=birds; King Alisaunder, 566.—A.S. flocc, Gen. 
xxxii. 8. 4 Icel. flokkr. + Dan. lok. Swed. flock. Der. flock, verb. 
Perhaps ἃ variant of Folk, q. v. 
OOK (2), ἃ lock of wool. (F.,<L.) _ In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, 
ii. 1. 7.00. ἘΞ floc, floc de laine, ‘a lock or flock of wool ;* Cot.— 
Lat. loceus, a lock'of wool. Cf. Lithuan. plaukas, hair (Schleicher), 
Prob. from 4/ PLU, to flow, swim, float about. Der. flock-y; and 
(from Lat, floccus), floce-ose, floce-ul-ent; also flock-bed, &c. 41 Not 
to be confused with flake, with which it is unconnected. 

FLOE, a flake of ie. (Dan. Modern Ὁ common in accounts of 
Arctic Voyages. Dan, flage, in the comp. iisflage, an ice-floe. - 
Swed. flaga, a flake; the same word as E. Faves ν. 

FLOG to beat, w ip. (L.?)_ A late word. It occurs in Cowper’s 
Tirocinium (R.) and in Swift (Todd) ; also in Coles’ Dict. ed. 1684. 
Perhaps a schoolboy’s abbreviation from the Lat. flagellare, to whip, 
once a familiar word. S Nate. Cf, W. Uachio, to slap. 

yD, ἃ great flow of water. (E.) ΜῈ, flod, P. Plowman, 
8. vi. 326.—A.S. fidd, Grein, 
Swed. and Dan. flod. 4+ Goth. 
pluta, bathed, wet ; pp. of plu, to swim, cognate with E. flow. Cf. 
Cartius, i. 347. From the notion of overflowing; see Flow. Der. 
flood, verb; flood-ing, flood-gate. 

FLOOR, 2 flat surface, platform. M.E. flor, Allit. Poems, 
ed. Morris, B. 133.—A.S. flr, Grein, i. 306. 4 Du. vioer, + G. fur. 
Faun Nawr. 4. Bret, leur: Irish and Gael. lar (=flar). Der. 

orsing. 


lorists also florid, qv. flrin, ἃν. 
i ) 


flowers, red. (L.) Ια Milton, P. L. iv. 


flos, a flower. lorid-ly, florid-ness. 

FLORIN, « coin of Florence. (F.,=Ital,eL.) ΜῈ, florim 
Chaucer, C. T. 12704. Florins were coined by Edw. III in’ 1337, 
and named after the coins of Florence, which were much esteemed. 
0. F. florin, ‘a florin;? Cot.— Ital. βογέπο (= flrino), a florin ; so 
named becanse it bore a lily. Ital, ore, « flower; with a probable 
allusion to Lat. Florentia (Florence), derived from the same source, 
viz. Lat. flor-em, a flower, flor-ere, to flourish. See Flower. 


, ἃ floret of an ite flower. (L.) Botanical 
file flower ; Find of fos, See 


FLOSS. 


FLOSS, a downy substance, yntwisted silken filaments. (Ital 
L) What is now called floss-silk was formerly called sleavesi 
see ares. The term foss-silt is modern. Cot. gives * soye flosche, 
sleave silk ν᾽ but the word foscke is not now used, and the E. word 
is probably directly from the Italian original, whence O. F. flosche 
was also borrowed. = Ital. floscio, flaccid, soft, weak ; whence floscia 
wie, “rareling oF sleave silke;”’Florio. [The Venetian form, ac 
cording to W. . is flosso, which exactly agrees with the E. 
flos)=Lat. fusns, uid, pce ian See ἘΤαΣ. 

FLOT: a littie fleet. (Span,—L)  Merel 
Bailey gives only the form flo/a.—Span. flotilla, a little 
of flota, a fleet, cognate with O. F. flote, a flect of ships, but also a 
crowd of people, a’ group (O. F. lote de gens); see Burguy. This 
0.F. flote, a fem. form, is closely connected with F. for, masc., a 
wave, and therefore derived, as to form, from Lat. luctus, a wave ; 
see Fluctuate. β. At the same time, the sense of F. lovte (later 
form of O. F. Μοιε) and of the Span. βοία has clearly been influenced 
by Du. vloot, ἃ fleet, allied to (or borrowed from) Icel. floti, (1) a 
raft, (2) a fleet; see Fleet(1).  @] See Burguy and Diez. 

FLOTSAM, goods lost in shipwreck, and left floating on the 
waves. (Law F.,=Scand.) Ια Blackstone's Comment. b. 
spelt lotion in Biount’s Law Dict. ed. 1691, Cotgrave has: *a fo 

ting ; choves α flo, flotsens or flotzams. This is an Old Law 
F. term, barbarously compounded, like the allied Jetsam, q. v. 
8 The origin can hardly be other than Scandinavian ; the former 
pilable is to be referred to the Ioel. prefix fl. (as in fot fundina = 
found afloat), connected with floti, a float, raft, flotna, to come afloat ; 
see Float. “The latter syllable is most’ likely the Icel. suffix -samr 
(=E. -some), as in gaman-samr=E. game-some, The radical sense of 
~samr is * together” or ‘likes’ hence lotsam=floating together or 
float-like, i.e. in a floating manner. See Same. 

FLOUNCK (1), to plunge about, (Swed.) ‘After his horse had 
fowced and floundered with his heeles;’ Holland, tr. of Ammianus, 
P-77 (R.)=—Swed. dial. lunca, to dip, plunge, to fall into water with 
a plunge (Rietz); O, Swed. flunsa, to plunge, particularly used of the 
dipping of a piece of bread into gravy (Ihre). See Flounder (1). 


YONGE (2), a plaited border on a dress. (F.=L.?) ‘To 

. Farthingales 
and 2.3. Made, 
by change of r to J, from M.E. frounce, a plait, wrinkle; P. Plow- 


We 
τῇ 


FLOUNDEE (1), to flounce about. (Ο. Low 6.) See quotation 
under Flounce (1); also in Beaum. and Fletcher, Woman's Prize, 
i 6.30. Α nasalised form of Du. flodderen, to dangle, flap, splash 
through the mire; as suggested by Wedgwood. Cf. Swed. fladdra, 
to fatter. Formed from a base FLAD, with much the same sense 


as FLAK, to flutter ; see Flag (1). 
YUINDER (2), the name of a fish, (Swed.)  Flounderslike 
sc. 1 (Mustapha’s 5th speech). 


cccurs in Massinger, Renegado, Act i 
Pinader is. ἴα Beaam. and Fletcher, Mons. Thowas, i> 
John Dennis, Secrets of Angling (ab. a.p. 1613), in’ Arber's Eng. 
Gamer, p. 171.=Swed. fundra, a flounder. + Dan. flynder. + Icel. 
Spire.” Prob, named from fappin ly 

i funnta, to float about, swim (Rietz, 


about, and formed simi 


al (1). Ch Swed. di: 
P.151 δ). 

UR, the finer part of meal. (F,-L.) “ΕἸ 4 of 
whete ;᾿ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, In; aL spelt fou 
with which it is identi , “flower, of the finest 


a verb; borrowed from O. Dutch; see Minsheu. In ‘Shak. Temp. 
δὲ 2. 130.—0. Du. fluyten, to play the flute, also to jeer, to impose 
Ὁ Bow spelt flxiten (Oudemans).—O. Du, fuyt (Du. fiuit), ἃ 
jute. Der. flout, sb. 
to stream, glide. (E.) 
Chaucer, Troil. iti, AS. 


M.E. 
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@Curtius, 1.247. Der. flow, sb. flowring ; alse flood, 4. ν. + float, q.¥. 


Distinct from Lat. fluere. 
WHER, a bloom, blossom. (F,=L.) _M.E. flour, Chaucer, 
C.T. 4; Havelok, 2917.=0. F. flour, flor (F. fleur).—1at. lorem, 
ace. of flor, a flower; cf. florere, to bloom, cognate with E. Blow, to 
bloom. See Blow (2). Der. flower-y, flower-et ; also flor-id, flor-al, 
flor-in, flos-cule, ors q.¥. Doublet, flour, 4. v. 
FLUCTUATE, to waver. (L.) _In Milton, P. L. ix. 668.=Lat. 
fociuates, pp. of fetuare, to float about — Lat. fucus, a wave. — 
t. fluctus, old pp. of luere, to flow; see Fluent. Der. fluctu- 
ation; and see flotilla, 
“FLUE (1), an sirpassage, chimney pipe. (Fy=L) | Phaer (tr. 
of Virgil, x. 209) translates concha, the sea-shell trumpet of the 
Tritons, by ‘wrinckly wreathed fue’ (R.) It is a mere corruption 
of fute.—O.F, fleue, a flute, 2 pipe; ‘le fleute d'un alambic, the 
beak or nose of ἃ limbeck =the flue or pipe of a retort; Cot. | See 
Flute. J Cf. the various uses of pipe. 
FLUE (2), light floating down. (F.,=L.?) 


In Johnson's Dict., 


explained as - soft down or fur,” Also called uf’ cf. also: *Flocks, 
refuse, sediment, down, inferior wool ;’ and agai Fluke, waste 
cotton, a lock of hair;’ Halliwell. Origin uncertain; 1 suspect 


these all to be various forms of flock.—O.F. floc de laine, a lock or 
flock of wool. Lat. floccus. See Flock (2). 4 We also find 
Dan. fnug, flue; W. diweh, dust. , . 

FLUENT, flowing, eloquent. (L.) Used in the sense of 
“ copious’ in Shak. Hen. V, iti. 7. 36.— Lat. Auentem, acc. of pres. pt. 
of fiuere, to flow. Cf. Gk. pave, to swell, overflow, ἀναφλύειν, to 


spout up; see Curtius, i. 375. Der. fluent-ly, fluenc-y; from same 
source, flu-id, q. v., flu-or, ἃ. ¥., flux, 4. ¥., fluctuate, q.¥.3 also af-flun 
ence, con-flux, de-flux-ion, ‘puss in-flux, reflux, &c. 

FLUID, liquid. (F..—L) In Milton, P. L. vi. 34 
Hist. sect. 68 (R.) =O. F. fluide ; Cot.= Lat. fluidus, flowing, liqui 
Lat. ἥμετε, to flow; see Fluent. Der. fluid-i-ty, fluid-ness. 

FLUKE (1), a flounder, kind of fish. (8) ME. fluke, Morte 
Arthure, ed. Brock, 1088.=A.S. fide, gloss to Lat. platissa, a plaice ; 
Eilfric’s Colloquy.+ Icel. fluki,'a kind of halibut ; Lat. solea. Cf. 
Swed. dial. funnka, to swim (Rietz). 

FLUKE (2), part of an anchor. (Low G.?) Ιπ Kersey’s Di 
ed.1715. Also spelt fook. ‘Low G. flunk, flunta, a wing, the p: 
of an anchor; from flegen, to fly, cognate with E. Αγ τ᾿ Webster. 
(Lonly find flunk, a wing ; Bremen Worterb. i.429). Cf. Icel. akkerisn 
‘fleinn, Dan: ankerflig, Swed. ankarfly, the fluke of an anchor. 

FLUMMERY, alight kind of food. + Flummery, a whole- 
some jelly made of oatmeal ;’ Kersey’s Dict., ed. 1715. W- lym 
Uymred, fiummery, sour oatmeal boiled and jellied. (So named 
from its sourness.)= W. lymrig, crude, raw, harsh; Uymwus, of a 
sharp > gualit = W. Uymu, to sharpen, whet ; lym, sharp, severe. 

LEY, a footman, (F..=L.) Moder. Its origin is clearly 
due to F. fanguer, to flank ; it seems to be put for flanker. ‘Flanguer, 
to flanke, run along by the side of; to support, defend, or fence ; to 
be at ones elbow for a help at need;’ Cot. See Flank. 

'FLUOR, FLUOR-SPAR, a mineral. (L.) Τῆς reason of the 
name isnot clear. The Lat. fluor (lit. a flowing) was formerly in use 
as a term in alchemy and chemistry. ‘Fluor, a flux, course, or stream ;* 
Kerney's Dict., ed. 1715. — Lat. fluere, to flow ; see Fluent. 

FLUBRY, agitation, hurry. (Scand.?) _ ‘The boat was over- 
set by a sudden flurry [gust of wind] from the North;’ Swift, Voy- 

to Lilliput.” And see Rich. Dict. Prob. of Scand. origin; cf. 
forweg. dial. flurwit, rough, shaggy, disordered (Aasen); Sw 
dial. flur, face, head, disordered hair, whim, caprice; furig, dis- 
ordered, dissolute, overloaded. @ Swift’s use of the word may 
be incorrect ; the proper word for a gust of wind is flaw. 

FLUSH (1), to flow swiftly. (F,<L.) ‘The'swift recourse of 
‘flushing blood ;* Spenser, F.Q. iv. 6. 29. G. Douglas uses fluich to 
signify ‘a run of water ;' Jamieson.—F. ἐπι flowing, running, 
streaming, or rushing out ; ἃ current or tide of water; also a flux; 
also a flush at cardes;” Cot.=Lat. fluxus, a flowing ; from the pp. 
of fluere, to flow; see Fluent. Der. flush (at cards); also flush, 
adj. in the phr. ‘flusk of money,’ with which cf. ‘cela est encore en 


(flux, that is as yet in action, or upon the increase ;’ Cot. Doublet, 
lux, 88 Flush (3). 
FLUSH (2), to ‘blush, to redden, (Scand.) [Not, I think, the 


same word as the above, though easily confused with it.) Shak. has 
flushing = redness; Hamlet, i, 2. 155. M.E. flushen, to redden, as 
in * lush for anger;’ Rich. the Redeless, ed. Skeat, ii. 166. Swed. 
did. ffossa, to burn furiously, to blaze (Rietz); Norw. dial. flosa, 
passion, vehemence, eagerness; Aasen. Closely allied to Flare, 
Der. flush, sb., jlush-ing. 

FLUSH (3), level, even. (Unknown,) In some senses, esp. in 


γεν, to*wash. + Skt. plu, to swim, navigate. / PLU, to swim 


| Flush (1); since 


this one, the word fash is not fan ΝΞ for. Perhaps from 
is look level, 
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FLUSTER, to heat with drinking, confuse. (Scand.) See Shak. Pv. 2. 266.—0.F. fuille, ‘a leaf; 


Oth, ii, 3. 60.—Icel. flaustra, to be flustered; flaustr, sb. fluster, 
hurry ; of obscure origin ; cf. Icel. flasa, to rush. Der. fluster, sb. 

FLUTE, am al pipe. = 1 yl) Μ᾿ E floiten, flouten, to play 
the flute; Chaucer, C. The sb. flute is in North’s Plutarch, 


Teor. 
763 (R.)O. F. flaute (Burguy) ; fleute (Cot.), a flute; flauter, to 
pias the flute. Oe Lat. ‘aateare® Fests found), to blow i flute (cf. 
w Lat. flauta, a flute) ; formed from Lat. flatus, ἃ blowing.= Lat. 
flare, to blow, cognate with E. blow; see Blow (1). Der. 
a and see ate and flout. 
, to flap the wings. (E.) 
ΓΝ about ; Chaucer, tr. of Toes be 


lageolet, 


was afterwards applied to other “ibratory motions, esp. to the flap- 

ping of wings; ef. Low G. fluern, flutter, flit about, Bremen Wor- 
terbuch, i. 431, which is closely allied to flit; cf. prov. E. fitter 
mouse, a dat. ‘See Flit, which is likewise a derivative ‘of Float. 
y. But the sense has clearly been further influenced by Icel. fékra, 
Alogta, to flutter about, and other words connected with Flicker 


i 
ee 


iegen. 
mines to γῇ PLU, 


whence filibuster, 


Sy-wheel, fly-ing fish, 

Higher flebeit, fighesones 

FO. ung of a mare. (E.) M.E. fole, P. Plowman, B. xi. 
335-2 4.5. fle Matt. xxi. 2. 4 Du. veulen. + Icel. foli. + Sw 


Site + Goth ‘fula. + G. fohlen, + Lat. pullus, the young of an anim: 

πῶλοι, α foal. B. The form of the root is PU, prob. 
‘to pet ΝΙΝ Patra, ἃ son, pote, the young of an 
animal ; Curtius, i. lly, q.¥. 

FOAM, froth, Beli (EL . E. fome, Chaucer, C. T. 16032.— 
A.S. fam, Grein, i. 267. + Prov. G. faum; in Fligel’s Ger. Di 
Lat. spuma, foam; shewing that the E. word has lost an initial s. 
And cf. Skt. phena, foam. The verb from which the sb. is de- 
rived appears in Lat. spuere, E. Spow, q.v. Der. foam, verb, foamy. 


i=] 


FOB, a pocket for a watch. (Ὁ. Low Ὁ.) In Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 
1, L107. An O. Low G. word, not preserved otherwise than in the 
cognate prov. H. G. (Prussian) fuppe, a pocket, which is cited in the 
Bremen Worterbuch, i. 437. 


FOCUS, a point where rays of light meet. (L.) _ In Kersey, ed. 
1715.—Lat, focus, a hearth; hence technically used as a centre 
of ἦτε. Cf. Gk. gas, light. 'From a base BHAK, extended from 

BHA, to shine. Der. foc-al. 

ODDER, food for cattle. (E.)_M.E. fodder, Chaucer, C.T. 
3866.—A.S. fédor, féddor, féddur, Grein, i. 334; an extended form 
from féda, food, + Du. ote. Icel. fé0r. 4 Dan, and Swed. foder. 
+6. futter. See Food. Der. fodder, verb. 

(E.) ME. fo,foo; Chaucer, C.T.63.—A.S.fah, 

A.S. fedgan, to hate; related to Goth. ijan, to 
ick,i. 145. See Fiend, Feud(!). Der. foe-man. 


see Fetus. 
FOG, a thick mist. (Dan.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 90. 
Orig. @ sea term.=Dan, fog, in the comp. sneefog, ἃ snow-storm, 
Blinding fall of snow ; from Dan. fyge, to drift. 4 Icel. fob, spray, 
things drifted by the wind, a snow-drift ; ζῶ, a snow-storm ; from 
Tcel. fika, strong verb, to be tossed by wind, to drift. Der. 


foge-y, forg-i-ness, fog-ban! 

JEST E rede int in character, (FL) See Rich. Dict. 
SF. foible, feeble; see Feeble. 

FOIL (1), to disappoint, defeat. (F..=L.) In Spenser, F.Q. v. 
11. 33, foyle=to cover with dirt, to trample under foot. So yfoiled= 
trampled under foot ; King Alisaunder, 2712. Corrupted from O. F. 
fouler, just as defile is from defouler ; see Defile. =O. F. fouler, ‘to 
tread, stamp, or trample on, . . to hurt, press, oppress, foyle, over- 
charge extremely ;” Cot. =Low Lat. fullare, folare, to full cloth ; see 

ler. Der. Tail, sb. a blunt sword, so called because blunted or 
see Mach ‘Ado, v. 2. 13; Oth. i. 3. 2703 also foil, a defeat; 
1 Hen Viv. 


FONT. 


ν also the foyle of precious 
stones; Cot.—Lat. folia, pl. of folivm, a leaf; see Fol 

FOIN, to thrust or lunge with a sword, (F.,—L.) ‘Obsolete. In 
Chaucer,’C.T. 1654; and in Shak. Merry Wives, ii. 3. 24. Lit. ‘to 
thrust with an eel-spear.’=O.F. fowine, an eel-spear, ‘a kind of 
instrument in ships like an eel-spear, to strike fish with ;’ Cot.= Lat. 
Facing, a three-pronged spear, trident (Littré), 

IN, plenty, abundance. (F..<L.) Obsolete; but in Shak. 
ἔα 163; Chaucer, C. T. 4924.=0. F. foison, * abundance ;* 
Cot!= Lat. fusionem, ace. of fusio, a Pouring 0 ‘out, hence, profusion. 
Lat. fusus, pp. of fundere, to 

FOIST, to intrude 


ously, ἐ to hoe. (O.Du.) In Shak. 
Sonnet 124,16. The sb οία is ἃ trick: “Put not your fit upon 
me; I shall scent them ;’ Ben Jonson, The Fox, Act iii (last speech 
but a1). ‘To fois, feist, fizsle, are all originally to break wind in a 
noiseless. manner, and thus to foiat is to introduce something, the 
obnoxious effects of which are only leamed by disagreeable ex- 
perience; Wedgwood.=O. Du. vysten, ‘to fizzle,’ Sewel; closely 
connected with ©. Du. vest, ‘a fizzle;’ id, A shorter form occurs 
in Dan. fis, sb., fie, verb; the latter of which is Ε. Pixs, q. v. 
FOLD, to double together, wrap up. (E.) _M. E. olden. Plow- 
man, B. xvii. 145, 176.— A. S, fealdan, Crein, i, 286, f+ Dan, folds + 
Swed, fle, + Heel, fold. + Goth, folthon. 4G. falie, ᾿ B. The 
base is FALTH, closely allied to Goth. lahto, a plaiting (x Tim. ii. 
9), οἱ which the base is FLAHT =Lat. plectere, to weave, plait.— 
| PLA, to weave; whence Gk. πλέκειν, to plait; Curtius, i. 2025 
ick, i681. See Plait. Der. fold, sb.=A. S fal, John, x. ; Jold, 
in = compostion (οἴ -ples in com-ples, du-ples, from the same root). 
GH, a cluster of leaves. (F.,=L.) _ ‘ Foliage, bran 
| work in painting or tapestry ; also leafiness ;’ Blount's Gloss., 
Tors, APF. word, but modiied by the form falition, borrowed 
directly from Latin, and in earlier use, viz. in Sir T. Browne, Cyrus 
Garden, ς. 3. § 11.=0. F. fueillage, ‘branched work, in painting or 
tapestry s) Cot.<0. F. full ἃ Veal Lat. folio, pl of flium, ἃ 
Teal. + Gk. φύλλον, See Curtius, i. 380. Der. foliag-ed ; 
also (from Lat. olin) folate, Lalvaced, falarion flrforonss also 


nd, seed-vessel. (F. 
urse, or bladder ;" Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674.0. F. follicle, 


ILLICLE, a -L) ‘Follicle, a little 


le bag, powch, husk" Cot.=-Lat-fllcuas, dimin. of fllis ἃ 
bag Connected with E. bag ; sce Curtius, ii. τοῦ. See Bag. 

ittow. to go after, (Ε) " ME. feloen flowen, Chaucer, 
C.T. 32605 B, Plowman, Be i 


folk. B. 
Fale, αὶ folk, orig, πον oF τκορίοῖ thus to ‘follow "is to ‘accom- 
pany in a troop’ Similarly we may compare Icel. fylgja with Icel. 
‘folk; and so of the rest. See Folk. . 
FOLLY, foolishness. (F.,=L. 


bys Be 25, 1, 28,20. F, yale “to ‘omeats 
Cot.—Lat. fomentare,—Lat. fomentum, contr. from fovimentum, αὶ 
warm application, lotion. = Lat. fouere, to warm ; of unknown origin. 

Der. foment-er, foment-at-ion, 

FOND, foolish. (Scand.) M. E. fond, but more commoply foaned, 
‘Wyclif, Exod. xviii, 18, Fonnad is the pp. of the verb fonnen, to act 
foolishly ; thus show fonnist = thou art foolish ; Coventry Myst. p. 36. 
Fonnen is formed from the sb. fon, a fool ; of which the faller form 
‘fone is in Chaucer, C.T. 4807.—Swed. fine, a fool; fanig, foolish. 
+ Icel. fini, a standard ! metaphorically, a buoyant, highminded 
person. is now called fini, whence finaligr, bao oyant, ‘finaskapr, 

rancy in mind or temper;’ Cl. and Vig $ Go fana, a. bit of 
cloth. + G. fakne, a stan ard. + Lat. pannus, a Gat of cloth. ‘Thus 
fond =flag-like. See Pane. Der. fond-ly, fond-ness; also fond-le, 
frequentative verb, to caress, used by Swift and Gay; also fondling 

(with dimin. suffix ling =-1+-ing), Shak. Venus and Adonis, 223. 

FONT (1), a basin of water for baptism. (L.) In very earl 
A.S. fant, Hlfric's Hom. i, 412.—Lat. fontem, acc. of fons, ἃ fount; 
see Fount. 

FONT (2), FOUNT, an assortment oftypes. (Fu=L.) _* Font, a 
cast or complete set of printing -letters ;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. OLF fonte, 


FOL Gyrasetal, inthe setting of agem. (F,=<L.) In Hamlet, 4‘ casting of metals;” Cot.O. F. fondre, to cast. See Found (2). 


FOOD. 


FOOD, provisions, what one eats. (E.) M. E. fode, P. Plowman, 
Bevi.271.—A.5S. foda, Mf. Hom. ii. 396. Cf. Tabs fete food ; 
Dan: fade; Swed: fada. In English, the verb fédan, to feed, is derived 
from the sb. féda, food; not vice νεῖται. B. The sb. isan extension 
from 4/ PA, to guard, tonourish ; of Skt Skt. ῥά, ἴο grand, Lat. paseere, 
to feed. See Pasture, Pastor. Der. feed, q. v.; fodder, q. 

FOOL, asil er. (F,—L.) M. ‘eal: Layamon (later 
text), 1442. hg ey fe), afool. Lat. follis, a pair of bellows, 
wind-bag ; pl. folles, fied cheeks; whence the term waseasily trans- 
fered toa jester Related toflare,to blow. See Flatulent. Der. 
fool-ish, fool-er-y ; foolhardy = M. E ΑΙ, Ancren Riwle, p. 62 (see 
dandy) | fookkardines;foolrenp, paper socalled from the water-mark 
οἵ a fool's cap and bells used we it papermakers; also folly, αν! 
FOOT, the qatemity of an ya ee the ancle. (Ε) M.E. 
fa fos pl. fet, feet; Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ oe 475-= A. S. fie, pl. fi 

ΩΝ Greig. Φ Τα, vet. 4 lea. fer Ἧ Daa. fed $ § wed fo + 

Goth, fore. + G. fuss. + Lat, pers gen. pedis. + Ok, roe; 
wob-de. Skt. pad, pad. ‘all omy" AD, to © of. Skt. "pod, to to 
fall, to go to. Der. foot, verb ; foot-ball, -boy, rig, 9 fall, -guard, 
shold, -man, -mark, -pad, -passenger, -rot, ~rule, τὶ ~sore, stalk, 
ssall, -step; also foot-ing, foot-less ; also fetter, From the same 
source, ped-al, ped-estal, Pedestrian, peel, be “ped, quadrw-ped, ex- 
pedtite, im-pede, centi- παν pede te 

FOP, a coxcomb, dandy. (Du.) Shak. has fogs, K, Lear, i 2 143 

(or fobbed)=befooled, Oth. iv. 2.197 : feppish, Κ᾿ Lear, i. 4 

182; foppery, id. i, 2. 128.=Du. foppes, to cheat, mock, prate; 
Popper, a. wags froperi.c «ὐμαθος (πὶ E.foppery). Der. fopp-ish, fopp- 
ssheness, fopp-er-y, fo} 

FOR (1), in the cpl face of. (E.) ‘The use of for as a conj. is due to 
such phrases as A.S. for-pdm-be, for-bj= on account of; the orig. 
use is prepontiomi Ae ‘for, for; also, before that; the same 
word as A. S. fore, before that, for. + Du. wvor, for, before, from. {- 
Tcel. fyrir, before, for. 4 Dan. for, for ; fir, adv. before. + Swed. far, 
defore, for. + G. vor, before ; fiir, for. 4+ Goth. faura, before, for. ++ 
Lat. pro, before; not the same as (but related to) pra. 4 Gk. πρό; 
related to παρά. + Skt. pra, before, away. orig. sense i 
“beyond,’ then ‘ before,’ lastly ‘in place οἵ; from the same root as 
Sar, fore, spre See Far, Fare, Fore; and see below. Der. 


FOR (2), only in composition. (E.) ογ-, as a prefix to verbs, 
has usually an intensive force, or preserves the sense of from, to which 
it is nearly related. same forms are: Α. 8. for-, Icel. for- (sometimes 
Syrir-), Dan. for-, Swed. Lr, Du. and G. ver-, Goth, fra- (rarely 
‘fair-), Skt. ΓΝ The Skt. ραγά is an old instrumental sing. of 
‘para, far; see Far, From; and see above. 8. The derived verbs 
are for-bear, for-bid, for-fend, for-go ‘pelt Sorego), for-get, for-give, 
forlorn, forsake, forswear, δ Τὶ is distinct from fore-; see Fore. 

FOR- (3), only in composition. (F,—L.) Ια forclose (misspelt 
Sezelou) ‘and forfeit, the prefix is French. See those words. 

RAGE, fodder, chiefly as obtained by pillage. (F.,< Low Lat., 
Zand) ME. forage, Chaucer, C. T. 9296.=0. F fory forage, 
Pillage. O.F. forrers to forage.—O.F. ἕν, fuerre (ἔν fourre), 

jer, straw.— Low Lat. fodrum, a Latinised form of O. Dax foder, 
the same as E. fodder; see Fodder. Der. forage, verb; forag-er ; 
alsé foray, sometimes spelt forray, a Lowland Scotch form of forage, 
occurring ἴα Barbour’ ἰὸς both as sb, and verb; see bk. ii. 1. 281, 


xv. 
JRAMINATED, having small perforations. (L.) Modem 
and scientific. = Lat. Tertmin te of ΠΝ a hole bored. = Lat. 
Prva, compate with E Bore, qv. 
FORRAY, a raid for foraging; see 
to hold away from, abstain from. (E.) ME. fr 
ue Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 887.=A. 5. forberan, Grein, i. 316. -- 
prefix; and beran, to bear. See For-(2) and Bear. ‘Der νίκας 
ine ; forbear-ance, a hybrid word, with F. suffix, K. i . 182. 


5. for, 
For- ὦ end διὰ Ce 
wr ek fie, rete: Da fis Sd. fo 
ja ieten, Der. bin 

tie Ct Gi), strength, power. (reaL) MAE, force, forn, 
Chaucer, C. T. 7094; Will. of Palerne, 1217.=0. 

Lat. fortia, strength. —Lat. fortis, strong ; older form fore 
comes probably from the expanded root dhar-gk, which occurs 
Sit. dark, to, make firm (mid. be fim), in the Zend dares, of ike 


and in derezra, firm, and in the Church Slavonic druzati, | fore 


Pidentlete carcenetgige” Thus i related to fom from the 
@/ DHAR, to hold; see Firm. Der. force, verb Jorctsful, force: 
Sally, forceible, forcibly, Sorcibenen, forcedes, ‘forcing, force-pump. 
“Also fort, fortitude, fortress, δια, 


FORCE (2), to stuff fowls, ἄς. (F.,<L.) A corruption of, 
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‘Fareed, crammed, stuffed with a farce;’ Kersey’s Dict. ed. 

cookery, a compound made of several meats and 

id, ΜῈ. farsen, «His ἄραι was ay fared ful of koyuis 1" 
T. 233.=F. farcer, to stuff; see Der. force 

of fercemeat of farced-meat. 

waterfall. (Seand) 


meat, ἃ corrapti 
FORCE (3), FOSS, 
as in Stock Gil Fores 


A A Northem por, 


aa δα river, σα) 


usually forth; see P. Plowman, 76, and footnote. ; 
Grein, i. 317.4 G. furt, ferth. Extended from A.S. faran, 
to fare, go; see ‘Der. ford, vb. ; ford-able. 

in front, coming first. (E.) ‘The adj, use, as in fore feet, 
is uncommon; but we find fore fot=fore feet, in Will. of Paleme, 
3284. The word is properly a prep. or adv., and in the former case 
is only another form of for.<A.S. fore, for, before, prep.; fore, 
foran, adv. See For (1). Der. former, 4.ν.; foremost, q.¥. 
‘and used as « prefix in numerous compounds, for which see below. 
Also in forward (=foreward), q.v. The old comparative 
of fore i is further, q. 

RE-ARM (1), the fore pat of the arm. (E.) Α comparse 
tively modem expression ; I find no good example of it. Merely 
made up from fore and arm. See Arm (1). 

Foam Anat 2), to-arm beforehand. (Hybrid; E. aad F.) In 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Hneid, vi. 1233. Compounded of fore and 
the ver to rms see Arma. 
to bode beforehand. (E.) In Dryden, tr. of 
rg Aineid, ii. A compan ‘Compounded of fore and bode ; see Bode, 

Heel. Syrirboba; “forevdda, Der. fore-bod-er, fore-bod-ing, 


Soretadedee 
is | FORECABT, to contrive beforehand. (E. and Scand.) See 


Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 15223. Compounded of fore and cast; see Cast. 


er. 
the fore part of a ship. (Hybrid; E. and L.) 
+ Forecastle of a ship, that part where the foremast stangs ;’ Kersey's 
Dict., ed. 1715. Also in Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. A short deck 
placed in front of a ship, above the upper deck, is so called, because 
it used in former times to be much elevated, for the accommodation of 
archers and crossbowmen. From fore and castle; see Castle. 
ἜΘΟΣ corrupted to foe'sle or foxle, 

‘ORECLOSE, to preclude, exclude. (F.-L) ‘Foreclosed, 
barred, shut out, or excluded for ever; Blount’s Law Dict., ed. 
1691; with a reference to 33 Hen. VIII.c. 39. It should rather be 
spelt forclosed. =O. F. forclos, pp. of forelorre, to exclude (Roquefort). 
=O. F. for-, from Lat. fori, outside ; and clorre= Lat. claudere, to 
shut. See Forfeit and Close. Der. forclos-ure. 

FOREDATS, to date beforehand. (Hybrid; E.andF.) Merely 
a compound of fore and date. Todd gives an example from Milton, 
Reason of Church Government, b, ii, See Date. ‘ 

FOREFATHER, an ancestor. (E.) The pl. forfadres is in 
P. Plowman, C. viii. 34, where two ‘MSS. have forme faderes, the 
faller form. The M.E, forme is the superlative of fore; see 
Former. Cf. Du. voorvader; G. vorvater ; cel. forfabir: 

FOREFEND, to avert ; see Forfend. 

FORE-FINGSER, the first of the four fingers. (E.) Ια Shak. 
All's Well, ii. 2. 24. ‘It is not improbable that the orig. expression 
was forme finger (=first finger) rather than forefinger. 
Forefather. 

FOREFOOT, a front foot of a quadraped. (8) From fore and 
foot ; see reference ace under Fo! ‘ore. 

FOREFRONT, the front part. (Hybrid; E. and F.) _In the 
Bible (A. V.), 2 Sam. xi. 15. And in Hall’s Chron., Rich. ΠῚ (de- 
scription of preparations for the battle of Bosworth) ; see Eastwood 
and Wright, Bible Word-book. See Fore and Front. 

FO! (ὦ), to relinquish ; see Forgo. 

FOREGO (2), to go before. (E.) Chiefly in the pres. part. 
Soregoing and the pp. foregone = gone before, previous ; Othello, iii. 
3. 418. Cf. A.S. foregangan, to a before; Grein, i, 321. Der. 
the | forego-er; see P. Plowman, 


FOREGROUND, front ‘part. "ey Dryden speaks of ‘the 
sground of a picture;’ see Todd's Johnson. From fore and 
‘ground. Cf. Du. voorgrond; G. vorgrund. 

FOREHAND, preference, advantage. (E.) "Used in several 
senses, and both as adj. and sb.; see Shak. Hen. V, iv. ΕΣ 
Troil. i. 3. 143: Much Ado, iv. 1. 51; 2 Hen. IV, iil. 2. g2. A. 
difficult word; but the etymology is clearly from ore and hand. 


216 FOREHEAD. 


Der. forchand-ed;; in the phr. ‘ a pretty forehanded fellow;’ Beaum. 
and Fletcher, Scornful Lady, ii. 3-(last speech but 6), 

FOREHEAD, the front part of the head bow the eyes. (E.) 
M.E. forkeed; Chaucer, C.T. 154. Older form forkeued (with w= 
1»); spelt vorheaued, Ancren Riwle, p. 18. From fore and head. Cf. 
Du. voorkoofd ; G. vorkaupt. 

FOREIGN, out of doors, strange. (F.,=L.) The insertion of 
the g is unmeaning. M. E. foreine, for thaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
bi i pe ᾿ς forain, ‘forraine, strange, alien ;’ Cot.= 

pplied to a canon who is not in residence. or to 

a petite itd pels = Lat. foras, out of doors; adv, with an acc. pl. 

form, from Lat. pl. fores, doors, related to Lat. forum, a market- 

place, ws cogonte with Εν door. See Door. Der. foreign-er, 
ak. ny iv. 2, 172. 

Fo ΘΕ, to judge beforehand. (Hybrid; E. and F.) 
Jn Levins, [The pp. foriuged, cited from Fabyan, vol. ii. an. 1400 
(R), has the preke Jor-, not fore-.] Spenser has forejudgement ; 
Maio tmos, 1. 320. From fore and judge. Der. forejudge-ment. 

OW, to know beforehand. (E) Shak. has fore: 

mon ‘Hamlet, i. 1. 134 ;also foreknowledge, Tw. Night, i. 5. 151. 

Chaucer has forknowyng ; tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 6,1. 6187. From 
fore and know. Der. foreknowledge. 

FORELAND, . (E.) In Milton, P.L. ix. 

514. From fore and land. Cf, Dan. forland; Du. woorland ; G. 
vorland ; Icel. forlendi, the land between the sea and hills. 

FORELOCK, the lock of hair on the forehead. (E.) In Mil- 
ton, P.L. iv. 3025 P. R. iii. 1735 Spenser, son. 70. From fore and 

lock. 

FOREMAN, a chief man, an overseer. (E.) The expression 
‘foreman of the petty jury’ occurs in The Spectator, No. 123. 
From fore and man. ΟἹ "bu. voorman, G. vorman, the leader of a 
file of men; Icel. fyrirmadr, ir. 

YREMOST, most in front. (E.) A double superlative, due 
to the fact that the old form was misunderstood. a. From the base 
fore was formed the A. 5. superlative adj. forma, in the sense of first ; 

‘a word in common use; see Grein, i. 329. Hence the M.E. forme, 
also meaning ‘first;’ 'see Stratmann. ὀ βι Α double superlative 
formest was hence formed, usually modified to fyrmest ai in ‘hat 
Syrmeste bebdd’ = the first commandment; Matt. xxii. 38. This be- 
came the M. E. formest, both adj. and adv. ; Ὁ asin Will. of Peleme, 
939. See examples in'Stratmann, γ. Lastly, this was corrupted 
to foremost, by misdividing the word as for-mest instead of form-est, 
Spenser has formost, F.Q.v. 7.35. See Former. 4 The 

Meso Gothic also has frumists, a double superlative; the single 
rlative being fruma, cognate with Skt. rama, Lat. primus. 
τς foremost is a mere doublet of prime ; see 

PORENOON, the part of the day before oon, " (Hybrid; E. 
and L.) _ In Shak. Cor. ii. 1. 78. From fore and noon; see Woon. 

F BIC, legal, belonging to law-courts, (1.) ‘ Forensal, 
persning to the common-place used in pleading or in the judgment- 

all τ᾿ Blount's Gloss. ed. 1674. Forensie and forens-al are coined 
words, formed (with suffixes -ic and -al) from Lat. forens-is, of or be- 
longing to the forum or market-place or place of public meeting. 

Lat. forum, a market-place, orig. a vestibule ; connected with 
fores, doors, See Forei 

FORE-ORDAIN, to ordain beforehand. (Hybrid; E. and F.) 
See 1 Pet, 1.20 (A.V.). From fore and ordain, 

FOREPART, front part. (Hybrid; E and F.) In Acts, xxvii. 
41; and in Levins. From fore and per 

FO! front rank. (1 brid 5 E. and F.) In Shak. 
From fore and rank. 
sto run before. (E.) _ In Shak. L.L.L. iv. 3. 380. 
From Sore and run. Cf. Goth. faurrinnan, G. vorrennen, Der. 
forerunner, Heb. vi. 20 (A. V.) ; cf. Icel. fyrir-rennari, forrennari. 

FORESEE, to see beforehand. (E.)° In Shak. Troil. v. 3. 64. 
τὸ _forestén; Grein, i, 322.-- Α. 5. fore, before; and sein, to see. 
\. vorzien. 4 Swed. fo +. vorsehen. Sce Bee. Der. 


ΓΕ igh gv 
ΤΡ, the front part of a ship. ©), In Acts, xxvii. 30 

A. AY From fore and ship. Du. worship. Perhaps 
actually borrowed from the Dutch. 

FORESHORTEN, to shorten parts that stand forward in a 
picture. (E.) In Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715. From fore and shorten. 
Der. foreshorten-ing. 

FORESHOW, * SORESHEW, to shew beforehand. (E.) In 
Shak. Cyn, tint From fore and shew. 

rors T, prescience. (E.) M.E, πα, μι forsyehtes 
From ary p.171. From fore and sight, See Fo: 
ST, a wood, a wooded tract of land. (F. aL) ME. 
forest, King Alisaunder, 3581.= 0. F. forest, ‘a forrest;’ Cot. = Low 


Hen ERR 
'ORER' 


FORGO. 


P rights of the chase were reserved, Medieval writers oppose the 


forestis or open wood to the walled-in wood or parcus (park). 
*Forestis est ubi sunt ferae non inclusee ; parcus, locus ubi sunt fera 
inclusee ;’ document quoted in Brachet, q.v.—Lat. foris, out of 
doors, abroad; whence forestis, lying open.— Lat. fores, doors ; see 
Foreign. Der. - forester, contracted to forder, Chaucer, C.T. 1175 


and to foster, Spenser, 7 
FORESTALL, t. ἃ transaction. (E.) ΜῈ. fore 
stallen, forstallen; P. Plowman, B. iv. 56, where we find: ‘forstalleth 


my feires’ = anticipates my sales in the fair. Thus to forestall, orig. 
used as a marketing term, was to buy up goods before they had 
been displayed at a sfall in the market ; see Liber Albus, ed. Riley, 
Ρ. 1718. The object was, to sell again in the market at a one 
price; see Kersey's Dict. From fore and stall. See Stall. e 
A. S. steallian means ‘to come to pass,’ said of ἃ prediction, ie our 
modem lem phrase * to take place.’ I find no A.S. foresteallan, as is 


PSORETASTE, to taste beforehand. (Hybrid; E.andF.) In 
Milton, P.L. ix.929. From fore and fave. Der. foretaste, sb. 
FO! Ὁ to prophesy. (E.) Μ. i. foreilen; P. Plowman, 
A. xi. 165. From fore and tell. Der. foretell-er. 
FORETHOUGHT, a thinking beforehand, care. (E.) In 
Jonson's Dict. Shak. bas the verb to forethink ; Cymb. ili. 4. 171. 

‘rom and thon 

a token beforehand. (E.) ΜῈ. foretoken ; see 

Gower, C.A. i. 137, where a foretoken is misprinted afore token; 
spelt fortaten, Ormulum, 16157.—A.S. fortdcen; Grein, i. 323.4 
Du. voortecken, 2 presage. 4 Ὁ, vorzeichen. From fore and token; 
see Token. Der. foretoken, verb. 

FORETOOTH, a front tooth. (E.) _ M.E. foretop, pl. foretep; 
in Le Bon Florence, 1609, in Ritson’s Metrical Romances, and in 
Ῥ. Plowman, C. xxi. 386. From fore and sooth. 

FORETOP, the hair on the fore part of the head. (E.) Μ.Ὲ. 
‘fortop, Treatises on Popular Science, ed. Wright, p. 137, 1. 230. ΤῊΣ 
‘simple form top or toppe is in P. Plowman, B. iti. 139. See Top. 


FO ‘ARN, to wam beforehand. (E.) Ια Shak. Wint. Ta. 
iva aig. From fore and warn; see Warn. 

FO! » a thing forfeited or lost by misdeed. (F.,—L.) 
Properly a pp. as in ‘So that your life be not ferfete ; Gower, C. A. 
i. 194. Hence M.E. verb forfeten, P. Plowman, C. xxiii, 25 ; and the 

ME sb. forfeture, Jofetere, Gower, C. 153.—0. F. forfa 
crime punishable by fine, a fine: also pp. of fr/ire, org. Joryfaire, 
to trespass, transgress. = Low Lat. forisfactum, a trespass, a fine; also 
pp. of forisfacere, to transgress, do amiss, lit.*to act beyond.'=Lat. 
‘Soris facere, lit. to do or act abroad or beyond. = Lat. 
doors; and facere, to do, See Foreign; and sce 
forfeit, vb., forfeiture, forfeitable ; and cf. counter-feit, 

FORFEND, FOREFEND, to avert, forbid. (Hybrid; F. and 
ἘΔ, In Shak. Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 541, M.E. forfenden, Wyclif, Job, 
xaxiv, 31. An extraordinary compound, due to E. for- (as in for-bid), 
and ferd, a familiar abbreviation of defend, just as fence (still in use) 
is a familiar abbreviation of defence, Sce For-(a) and Fence. 


The spelling forefend is bad. 
GI, ἀεὶ (F.,=L.)__ In Gower, C. A. i. 78; 


a smith’s workshop. 
new ME. forgen, to forge, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 11951.=0. F. forge, ἃ 
forge ; whence forgier, to forge. Lat. fabrica, a workshop, also a 
fabric; whence, by usual letter-changes, we have fabr'ca, faurca, 
faurga, forga, and finally forge; see Brachet. Cr. Span. forja, a 
forge, forjar, to forge. Thug = forge is a doublet of fabric. “Der. 
forge, vb., forg-er, free: further under Fabric. 
FORGET to lose ΒΡΗ͂Σ οὐ οὗ, neglect. (ξ) ΜῈ. for - 
geten, foryeten; Chaucer, C. T. 1916.—A.S. forgitan ; Grein, i i324 
= A.5S. for-, prefix; and gitan, to ‘See or. (2) and 
CE Du.’ vergeten; Dan. forgietie; 
Der. forget-ful (which has supplanted A.S. forgitel) ; forget-ful-ly, 
eh t-ful-ness, for get-me-not. 
IVE, to give away, remit. (E.) Μ.Ὲ. forgiven (with » 

a. forziuen, forzeuen; Chaucer, C. T. 8402.— A. S. forgifan; Grein, 

23.8 A.S. for-, prefix; and gi . See For- (2) and 
abe Cf, Du. vergeven; Teel. rig wed. fargifua, to give 
away, forgive; G. vergeben ; Gotl iban, to give, grant; 
tilgive, to forgive, pardon (with prefix di iain place of for). Der. for- 
δἰ , forgive-ness. 

0, FOREGO, to give up. (E) The spelling forego is 
as bree asit is general ; it is due to confusion with foregone, in the 
sense of ‘ gone before,’ from a verb forego of which the infinitive is 
not in use. M.E. forgon, Chaucer, C.'T. 8047.—A.S. forgin, to 
pass over ; ‘he forg@S pees htises duru’=he will pass over the door 
of the house; Exod. xii, 23.<A.S. for-, prefix; and gan, to go. 


out of 
‘act. Der. 


Swed. forgive; Ὁ. vergessen. 


Lat, Joresta, a. wood ; forestis, an open space of ground over which 4 See For- (2) and Go. 


FORK. 


FORK, « pronged instrument. (1.) M.E.forke; the pl forkis 
is in King Alisaunder, 1191. Chandir has ‘a forked berd’= beard, 
C.T. 272. = A'S. fore; Hilfric’s Uomilies, i. 430.—Lat. furea, a 
fork; of uncertain origin. Der. fork, vb., forked, fork-ed-ness; 
Jory, fork-iness ; also carfax, q.¥. 4 The Du. vork, Icel. 
Jorkr, F. fourche, are all from Lat. furca. 

FORLORN, quite lost, desolate, wretched. (E.)_ M.E. forlorn, 
teed by Chaucer in an active sense = quite lost; CT. 11861. It ἧς 


® a fort, hold;* it 
fort 


FOSTER. 


A peculiar use of O. F. fort, strong. 
See Force. Der. fort-al-ice, q.v.3 fortify, 4 
for “fortress, αν, Brom Lat. Jortis we bave ‘also 
Ital, force, loud (ia music), with its super). fort 
FORTALICS, a small outwork of a fort. (F=L.) Rare; see 
Jamieson's Scottish Dict.—O. F. for‘elesce, a fortress. Cf. Span. 
fortaleza. -- Low Lat. fortalitia, forialitivm. ‘See Fortress. 
FORTIFY, to make strong. (F,=L.) In Shak. K. John, 


the pp. of M.E. forleosen, to lose ent iforloren, pp. of | 10.0. F. forifer, to fortife, Mrcagthen ;* Cots Low Lat 
forledsan, to destroy, lose utterly ; Gre 1S. for-, prefix; | fi i. forti-, crade form of fortis, strong ; and fie-, from facere, 
‘and loren, pp. of ledsan, to lose, whence M.E. lorn, Chaucer, C.T. |'to make. See Fort, Foros. ‘Der. foriifi-er; fortifi-at-ion, from 
3536. CE Dan. forloren, lost, used as an adj.; Swed. forlorad, pp. | Low Lat. 


of forlora, lose wholly ; Du. verioren, pp. of verliezen, to lose; ὦ. 
wrloren, pp. of verlieren, to lose; Goth. fraliusan, to loose. See 
For. Ὁ bad Tose. Der. forlorn hope, in North’s Plutarch, p. 309 
Ry, or p. 372, ed. 2631, a van, military borrowed 
from Du. de verloren hoop van een leger=the forlom hope of an 
army. Cotgrave has: ‘ Ferdu, lost, forlom, past hope of recovery. 
Bofors erdus, perdus, or the forlorne hope of a camp, are com- 
entlemen of companies.’ ‘ Forlorn hope, a body of soldiers 
meet for some service of uncommon danger, the hope of whose 
safety is a forlorn one;” Chambers’ Dict. 
FORM, figure, appearance, shape. (F..=L.) Μ E. forme, King 
Alisaunder, 348; whence formen, , to form, id. 568: 
formt.— Lat: forma, shape.=4/ DHAR, to hold, maintain; τὸ ΕΝ 
ἀλτί, to bear, maintain, support; dharma, virtue, right, law, duty, 
character, resemblance. Der. form, vb.; form-al, Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 125 £3 formally, form-al-ism, formalist, form-al-icty ; form= 
ation, form-at-ive, from Lat. formatus, pp. of formare, to’ form; 
free, sb. ; form-ul-a, from Lat.. formula dimin: of forma; form-ul- 
Also con-form, deform, inform ber-form, reform, transform, 
κέλεται, Be. @ Form, a bench, is the same word. Ε. 
fami in Cot 


‘more in front, past. (E.) Not in ES carly use. In 
cee Jul. Cas, v. 1. 80, Spenser has formerly, F.Q. ii. 12. 
@. The word is really of false formation, and due to the mistake of 
supposing the ΜΕ. λίπα (now foremost) to be a single superlative 
instead of 2 double one; see this explained under Foremost. 
B Just as M.E. formnest was formed fom A.S. forma by adding 
sts to the base form-, so form-er was made by adding -er to the same 
base; hence form-er is a comparative made from. the old superlative 
forma, which is cognate with the Lat. primus. y. We may there- 
fore resolve for-m-er into for- (= fore), -m-, superlative suffix, and -er, 


comparative suffix, Der. formerly 
FORMIC, pertaining to ants. (L.) Modem; chiefly used of 
‘formic acid." Lat. formica, an ant. Prob. related to Gk. μύρμηξ, 


an ant, and to the latter syllable of E. pis-mire; see Curtius, i. 421. 


Der. ΠΡ ry 
ΤΕ formidable, ental Col cat permit 
- fe, * fearful τ π Lat. formidabili 
Lat. formidare, to dread; Lat. formido, fear ; of uncertain origin. 

Der. formidabl-y, formidable-ness. 
FO: ἃ prescribed form. (L.) Ia Kersey’s Dict» ed.1715. 
Der. formul- 


σίας Soran dimin. of forma, a form; see Form. 


» a brothel. 
πὶ 4 DHAR, to 
maintain, whence also firm and form. Der. fornicat-ion, forni- 


eator, explained above. 

FORSAES, to give up, neglect. (E.) Μ. E. forsaken, Chancer, 
GT 14247.— A.S. forsacan, Alfred's tr. of Orosius 
. The orig. sense seems to be ‘ to contend strongly ag: 
x "for, intensive prefix; and sacan, to con 
B. This verb sacan is a strong verb, cognate with Goth. sakan, to stri 
dispute ; and is represented in E. Eby the derived ab, sake. CL Dan. 
‘ee to forsake; Swed. forsaka; Du. verzaven, to deny, revoke, 
forsake; G. versagen, to deny, renounce. See For- (2) and Sake. 

OOTH, in truth, verily. (Ε) M.E. for sotke=for the 
tah verily 5 . 
of ὐῆ, trat! 


P. Plowman, B. iv. 2.—A.S. for, for; and sd8e, dat. 
See Sooth. 

FORSWEAR, to deny on oath, esp. falsely. (E.) M.E. for 
seeren, Prompt. Pary. p. 1733 earlier forswerien, O. Eng. Homilies, 
4.13. L = 5. forswerian; Grein, i. 331.-- Α. 5. for-, prefix; and 

suerion, to swear. See For- (2) and Swear. 


FORTIMUDE, strength. (L.)_InShak. Temp. i. 2. 154. Bor- 
rowed from Lat. fortitudo, strength ; sce ‘spiritus fortitudinis’ in 
P. Plowman, B. xix. 284.—Lat. fortis, strong, See Fort, Force. 

FORTH, forward, in advance. (E.) _M.E. forth, Chaucer, C.T. 
858.—A.S. ford, adv. (common); extended from fore, before. + Du. 
voort, forward; from voor, before. + G. fort, M.H.G. vort; from 
vor, before. See Fore. Der. forts-coming, Shak. Tam. Shrew, v. 
1.96. Alsoforth-with, in a poem of the 15th century called Chaucer's 


Dream, 1. 1109 ; a strange formation, and prob. corrupted from M. E. 
forthwithall, Gower, C. A. ili. 262; see Withal. 
FORTNIGHT, a period of two weeks. (E.)_M. E. fourtenight, 


(trisyllable), Chaucer, C.T. 931. Written fourten nist, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 533, 1. 17. From M.E. fourten = fourteen ; and nist, old 
plenights. ‘The A.S. form would be fedwertyne niht. B. Similarly, 
we have sennight = seven night; the phr. serfon nike (=a week) occurs 
in Cxdmon, ed. Grein, 1. 1349. It was usual to reckon by nights 
and winters, not by days and years; see Tacitus, Germania, c. xi, 


Der. fortighi-ly. 
FOR' j,a small fort. (F..<L.) M.E. fortresse, King Ali- 
nies. 2668. --Ο. F. forteresce, a variant of fortelesce, a small fort 
).—Low Lat. fortalitia, a small fort.-Low Lat. fortis, a 
spores rE fortis, strong; see Fort, Fortalice. 
FORTUITOUS, depending on chance. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. [The M.E. fortuit, borrowed from Ὁ. F. fortuit, occurs in 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. v. pr. 1. 1. 4355, in the Camb. MS.; see 
the footote.] Englished, by change of ~us to -ous (as in arduous, 
strenuous, ὅς.) from Lat. fortuitus, casual.—Lat. fortu-, related to 
‘forti-, crude form of fors, chance; see Fortune. Der. fortuitous-ly, 


“fortuitousness. 
FORTUNE, chance, bap. Fo-L) | In Chancer, C.T. t254.~ 


F. fortune. Lat. fortuna. = Lat. fortu-, allied to forti-, crude form of 
fors, chance, orig. ‘that which is produced ;’ allied to Lat. ferre, and 
to E. bear.—4/ BHAR. to bear; see Boar. See Curtius, i. 373. 


Der. fortunate, M. E. fortunat, Chaucer, C. T. 14782, from Lat. pp. 
3 fortun-ately, fortun-ate-ness: for! }, fortune-hunter, 
‘Fortune-teller ; from the same source, fornett-ons, 4. V. 
FORTY, four times ten, (E.) | ME. fourty, Chaucer, C.T. 
16829.—A.5. tig ; Grein, i. 296. = A.S: febwer, four ; and -ti 
ἃ suffix formed from the base TEHAN, ten ; see Four and Ten.+ 
Du. veertig. 4 Icel. fjorutiu. 4 Dan. fyretyve. + Swed. firatic. + G. 
serie, + Goth. fdiwortigius. Der. forti-eth, from A. S, Jeowertigo’a, 
FORUM, the Roman market-place. (L.) In Pope's Homer's 
Ceyssey, εἱς vir gi8.—Lat. forum; abled to fores, door; see Door. 


TORWALD, « adj. towards the front. (E.) M.E. forward, adj. 

and adv.; but rare, as the form forthward was preferred. Forward, 
adv. occurs in Chaucer, C.'T, Sixtext, Group B, 263, in the Cam 

MS., where the other 5 MSS. have forthward.— A. 5. foreweard, adi 

Grein, i. 322.—A.S, fore, before; and seeard,sufix; see Tovrard, 

Der. forwards, ΜῈ , Maundeville, p. 61, where -es is an 

adv. ‘suffix, orig. the’sign of the gen. case (cf. Du. woorwaarts, G. 
ward, verb, Shak. 1 Hen, IV, i. 1. 333 forward 


.) “In Holland, tr. of Suetonius, 185 
(R); Pope, Homer's Iliad, xv. 410.=0. F. fos, ‘any pit or Roles 
Cot. Lat. fossa, a ditch. fossa, fem. of fossus, pp. of fadere, to 
dig. Allied_to Gk. βόθρος, a ditch, but (peghaps) not to Basis, 
deep See Curtius, ii. 75. Der. fossil, q. ν. 

SLL, petrified remains of an animal, obtained by digging. 
(F.=L) Formerly Ὁ used in ἃ more general sense; sce Kersey's 
Cot.= Lat. 


F, fossile, ‘that may be 
Fossus, pp. of fodere, to 


, fossil 
FOSTER (1), to to nourish. (Ε) M.E. fostren, Chaucer, C. T. 
8098.=A.S. féstrian, in a gloss; Leo. A.S. féstor, féstur, nourish- 
ment; Leo, p. 23; Grein, i. 3353 πόας ἢ for fid-stor (cf. Du. 
voedster, a nurse). A.S. féda, food; see Fodder. + Icel. 
Jféstr, nursing ; féstra, to nurse, foster. Dan. foster, offspring; 


"FORT, a suonghold. (Fe-L.). ἴα llamle, i. 4. 28.=0. F. fore, gfostre, opfostre, to rear, bring up. 4 Swed. foster, embryo ; fostra, to 
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FO! reat. 

FOUL, dirty, unclean. (E.) Μ. E. foul, P. Plowman, C. xix. 54. 
wA.S, fil. Grein, i. 358. + Du. vuil.  Icel. fill. ἡ, Dan, find. 
Swed. ful. 4 Goth. fuls. 4 G. faul.—4/PU, τὸ stink; see Put 
Der. 


ly, foul-ness, foul-mouth-ed; also foul, vb.; defile, q.¥. 
FO} T, a polecat. (Hybrid; E. and F.) “Lowland Sc. 
fowmart; Jamieson. M.E. folmart, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 


534; also fulmart, fulmard, as in Stratmann, s.v. ful = foul. A 
hybrid compound.=M.E. f= A.S. fil, foul, stinking; and O.F. 
marte, martre, @ marten. Thus it means ‘foul marten;’ see Foul 

41 Sometimes derived from F. fouine, the beech- 
marten, but the O.F. form was foine or faine, so that the slight 
resemblance thus v: 

FOUND (1), to lay the foundation of. (Ε.,--1.) M.E.. 
‘Wyclif, Heb. i. 10; P. Plowman, B. i. 64.—0. F. fonder, to 
Lat. fundare.= Lat. fundus, foundation, base, bottom ; 

Ἑ. bottom; see Bottom. Der. founder, 
109 3 found-ress 5 fou 
Target Ρ ἐς }, to cast metals. eo) The verb is rare. In 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, we find ‘ famous for mettal- founding,” Ὁ. xxxiv. 
©. 2; ‘the excellent founders and imageurs of old tim (of 
Deedalus); ‘the art of founderie or casting mettals for images; 
ς. 7.5... F, foudre, ‘to melt, or cast, as metals ;’ Cot.—Lat. fundere, 
to pour, cast metals; see Fuse. Der. found-er, found-ry (= found- 
, font (2) oF fount, 


"ROUNDER to Go to the bot (F.=L.) M.E. foundren, 
t 0 go to om, (τὶ 

said of a horse falling ; ‘ and foundred as he leep;° ‘ime eT. 
2689.—0. F. fondrer, only recorded in the comp. afendrer (obsolete) 
fd efondrer, το fall in (ill in use), κα well atin the sb. fondrire 
a place to founder in, a slough, bog; see foad in Buiguy, and 
Fondriére in Brachet. The sense seems to have been ‘to sink in,’ 
‘and the deriv. is from F. fond, the bottom of anything. Lat. fundus, 
the bottom; see Found (1). 4 The form of the O.F. verb 
should rather have been fonder ; the? is intercalated, as in chawwre = 
chanve, hemp, from Lai. cannabis, We have instances in E. part- 
ridge, t-rceasure, cartridge, δε. 

FOUNDLING, a deserted child. (Ε) ΜΕ. fundeling, Will. 
of Palerne, 481; fundling, King Hom, 226.—M. Ἐς fund-, base of 
inden, pp. οἵ finden, 10 find; and “ling=-ting, double dimin, 
‘suffix. + Du. vondeling ; similarly formed, 

FOUNT (sng. fut fountain. (Ε.,- 1.) Ια Shak. iv. 3. 109; 
and probably earlier.— a fountain, Lat. fontem, acc. 
of fon, spring: cf. Gk. χίδρα Lee’ of χέων, pres. pt of χέει 


with 


nto 


pour.=/ GHU, to pour; see Found (2), Dar. foun- 
in, Spenser, F. from 0.F, F. , 
which om Low Lit won na head “foto ‘ oo 


treats it as 
Tat oA. 


Der. fo 
a (A.S. Μόγγαν; fourvtoes” ne feb 


"FOWL: « kind of bird. (Ε) In ΜΈ. it signifies bird,’ generally. 
M.E. foul, Chaucer, CT τ, carlice, isl fowl, Layenecn, 363% 
jot Re fren 'y Ok ee et REE gel. All 
οἱ νοεῖ. 
ἔτ ree ee tO cL a of eikatn orig κὴ i 


-ed, four-square; a 
Δεν μα ατατ 


any evidence to connect it with the Teut. base FLUG, to fy, by 
imagined loss of J. 


Der. fowl-er=M.E. foulere, Wyclif, Prov. vi. 53 
ME, alto outhem M. E) 


ἐν 812, 819.— 
S. fox; Grein, i 334. fos, aso foo. + Goth. 
fice oC pay M.H.G. voke; also M.H.G. wks, G. fucks, 
B. Hence we obtain Teut. base FUHAN (whence Icel. fda, Goth. 
fauko, O.H.G. foha), which was afterwarts extended to FUHSI 
(whence M.H.G. wks, G. fucks, E. fox). Similarly, we have 
LUHAN, a lynx (whence Swed. 10), extenoed to LUST (whence 
Juchs); see Fick, iii, 187. Root unknown. Der. fox-hound, fox- 
also fox-glove, a flower =A.S. foxes glofa, Cockayne's A.S. 
doms, ili 327 (cf. Norwegian revhandshje= foxglove, from rev, ἃ fox, 
Chambers ; also prov. E. fomyfingers, a fox-glove). And sce vis-en. 
FRA &, 1.) Not in Johnson; bor- 


» din. 
borrowed from Ital. in Toh cent. (Brachet). = Ital. fracassare, to 


Rob. of Brunue, tr: of | imy 


FRANKLIN. 


‘fra, prep. amot 
S (or translated) from Lat. interrumpere, to break in amongst, fence 
‘Diez). The vb. cassare is from Lat. quassare, to shatter, intensive 
‘ere, to shake. See Quash. 

ment. (Fa-L) ME. 


(ON, & portion, fn fragn fraction, 
th be, ed. Skeat, prol. L. g1.=0. F. 


Sfraccion ; Chaucen On th 

{ol Ἐ) fraction, "ἃ traction Ba fracture τ᾿ Cot.= Lat. ace. fractionem, 
ym nom. fractio, a breaking ng > La = Lat, . fractut, ῬΡ. of, range 

(base frag-), cognate with see Break. Der. fract 

also (irom pp. fractus) fracture ; also (rom base frag-), frag-ile, q.¥., 

Srag-ment, ἐδὸ and (from frangere) frang ig-ible, q. V. 

Οὐδ, peevish: (E.) Not found in nearly literature; it 
is given in Todd’s Johnson, without a quotation. A prov. Ε. word, 
from the North. Εἰ fratch, to squabble, quarrel, chide with another ; 
see Atkinson's Cleveland Glossary., ΝΣ M.E. fracehen, to creak as 
acart ; ‘Fracchyn, as newe . Parv. p.175. 4 This 
seems better than to connect it with Nort .. E. frack, forward, bold, 

t. ΤῈ is certainly unconnected with Lat. frangere. 

[ΕΣ a breakage. (F,<L.) In Minshen; and G. 
Herbert's Poems, Repentance, last line. =O. F. fracture, ‘a fracture, 
breach;’ Cot.=Lat. fractura, a breach ; orig. fem. of fracturus, fat. 
Part, of of frangere, to break; sce Fraction. © Der. fracture, vb. 

Grr ca. Ε L.) In Shak. Timon, v. 1. 204. — F. 
fraile;" Cot. Six ‘fragilis, easily broken ; from the base 
10 break; see Fraction. Der. fragility. Doublet, frail. q.¥. 
GMENT, a piece broken off. (- mi) 2 Shak. Much 
288.—F. fragment, ‘a fragment ;" Cot.—Lat. fragmentum, 
ἃ piece; formed with sufix -mentum from the base frag to break 


Der. fragment-ar-y, fragment-al. 
“TRAGRANT, Swe tcling Ὁ (F.=L) {The fragrant odor:* 
fragrant, ‘fragrant ;’ Cot. 


Ὁ 


ΕΣ More, Works P. 1366 com rem παῖς 
Fragrantem, δος 0 fragrane, pres. pt. οἱ ‘are, to emit an odour; 
fragum, a strawbefry, nemed trom ‘ts emell Root uncertain. 
fragrant-ly, fragrance. 
easily broken. (F., “Ly M.E. free, frele, Wyclif, Rom. 
viii. 3. Chaucer Ins freeitee, frailty; C.T. 12012.—0.F. fraile, 
*fraile, brittle;’ Cot.—Lat. fragilis; see Fragile. Der. frail 


frailoness. 

FRAME, to form, construct. (E.) In Spenser, F.Q. iii. 8. 5. 
M.E. fremen, Havelok, 441.< A. £ fremman, to promote, fect, do; 
gent 339. με to further.’= A. 5. fram, from, strong, excellent ; 

surpassing or * forward.” AS. fram, ‘prep. from, away; see 

From ‘+ Icel. fremja, to further ; from framr, adj. forward ; which 

from fram, adv. forward ; and closely related to frd, from. Β. The 
Α. 8. adj. fram, excellent, is ate with Icel. framr, Du. vroom, G. 
fromm, and closely related to Goth, froma, first, Skt. parama, most 
excellent, Lat primus, ἢ first. rmer, Foremost, 
Prime. sb.=M. Se frame, 2 fabric (Prompt. Parv.), 
Tae pet, Ons Onmitam, 96t5 cf, Icel, frami, advancement ; also fram-er, 


framing, 
OLD, 4 juarrelsome. (C.) Obsolete. In Shak. M 
Wives ii. 2.94. Spelt frampald, frampard, and explained as + “fetta, 
Ἔν Ὁ cross, forward” in Ray, Gloss, of SoethComuy γον < 
. nfol, passionate ; ffromi, to fume, fret ; τ 
CE. Gael. frionas, fretfulness ; freoine, fury, rage. from sey. 
& oe French coin, worth about tod. (F) M. E. fron 
wucer, Ο. Τ᾿ 13117.-- {and F.) franc; see Cotgrave. Named 
ffom its being Feeds see Boank > 
fieedom.(F) MLE. franchive, freedom; Chaucer, 


FRANC! 

CT. gi, 11628, | Hence the verb franck, frame, to rendet 
sid rotate 
of the ver! ir, to ler 

parts 


low with the privileges of a free man; P. Plowman, C. iv. 
Sranchiss-, stem of 
=0.F. franc, free ; 


peopie; the origin of their name is obscure. Der. or frm, vb, aren 
frank-ness : incense, 4. γ. 5 franchise, 9. νι, 

CENSE, an odorous resin. com Ih in THolland’s tr. 
of Pliny, Ὁ, xii. c. 14.<0. F, rane encens, pare incense, See franc in 
Cotgrave, who gives the example: * Terre franche, mouid, pare 
soyle, soyle of it selfe;  soyle without sand, gravell,or stones.’ See 


FRANKLIN, a. freeholder. (F.) ΜΕ. Srankelein, Chaucer, 


=F. fracasier, to shatter; | C.T. 333; shortened to frantles, P. Plowman, C. vi. 64.=0.F. 


leyn = francheleyn ; see quotation in Tyrwhitt’s note to Chaucer, 


FRANTIC. 
C.T. 333. Low Lat. franckilanus ; Du = Low Lat. franckire, 
to πϑῤος Ἔσο, Low Tat, δακάμα, δῖε, fees τες Bran 


‘franchius, 
| The safle is fom O.1LG. lime Ο, ind ἘΠῚ -ling, as in G. fremd- 
ing ranges, and E. dar-ling ; see Dar! 
FRANTIC, fall of rage or madness. (F,-L.,=Gk.) M.E. 
frenatib, contr, form frentit, Chaucer has frenetit, Troilus, v. 206; 


Srontikis in P. Plowman, Ὁ. xii. 6.—O.F. tter frenetic we), 
* frantick ;’ Cot. Lat. phreneticus, ont κ᾽ eae φρενητικάνν 
rightly φρενιτικόο, mad, suffering from =m per, or infammation of the 


brain. Gk. gper., base of φρήν, the heart, mind, senses. See 
FRATERNAL, brotherly. (F,=L.) In Milton, P. L. xii. 20; 
Minsheu, ed. 1637; and in Cotgrave, “Altered 6 the Lat. spelling 


. brother 5 


Lat. Jrater, αὶ 2 brothers see 
ore Sratern-ise =O. F. ‘fraterniser, “to fraternize,’ Cot. ; 
Sraterni Sree fare ion (from fraternus). 
1), a murderer of a brother. (F. 
sheu, ed. 162 s the true sense ; see below. 
murtherer of his own brother ;’ Cot.= Lat. fratri 
Lat. frairi-, crude form of frater, a brother; and “ida, a slayer, 
from cadere (pt. t. ce-cidi), to slay. See Fraternal and Csosura. 
FRATRI "TRICIDE (2), ), murder of a brother. (L.) ‘Fratricide, 
brother-slaughter ;* Bicsot's Gloss, ed. 1674.—=Lat. fratricidium, a 
brother's murder. Lat. fr 
FRAUD, deceit. (F.,=L.) | M.E. fraude; 
thins, b. i. pr. 4, L 340.—0.F. fraude, ‘fraud, 
froudem, acc. ofa (old form frus), guile. Cf, Skt. chao fraudi 
Tent, knavish. / DHWAR, DHRU, to bend ; cf. Skt. dhvti, to bend ; 
whence also E. dull, dwell, ΧῸ Der. fraud-ful, fraud-ful-ly, fraud- 
Jess; fraud-wtent, from O. F. froudulent, ‘fraudulent,’ Cot.=Lat. 
frandulentus ‘lent-ly, fraud-u-lence. 
FRAUGHT, to lade a ship. (Scand.) "1 after this command 
thou fraughe the court ;’ Cymb. i. 1. 126; “The fraughting 20 souls 
within her;’ Temp. i. 2.13. M.E. frahtes, fragien, onl 
the pp. fraught, Will. of Palerne, 2732, Chaucer, C.T. "bron By Β, 
ὑσὶ (see my note on the line), ΚΒ. At ἃ later period, fraught 
used most often as ἃ pp., was also accepted as an infin. 
, as shewn by the quotations above. The form 
used; see Freight. Neither form is quite close to the 
Ht would have done better. Cf. Matzner, Eng. Gram. 


on 


i. 344.— Swed. frakta, to Sangh freight; Dan. fragte; from Swed. 
frat Dan. fragt, a cargo. + Du. bevrachien, to fe tj from vrache, 
ἃ cargo. + G. frachten, to freight, 3 from frac, ἃ 


load, ary δὰ 

cargo, load, carriage of goods. ange of vowel from au 
Ὁ wan dae te the" inflaence ‘of Ὁ Ἐς (and F.) fret, which 
Cotgrave explains as ‘ the fraught, or freight ofa sp: also the hire 
that’s paid for a ship, or for the freight fe actually find 
fest for fraught in old edd. of Chaucer, pr. in 1532 δή 1561.) This 
F. fret is from O.H.G. frekt, of which the proper meaning is * ser- 
whence the senses of ‘use, hire’ would easily result ; and, in fact, 


its thought to be the same word as G. frock, though the sense has | fresh.. 


Of unknown origin. J The connection with prov. G. 

ξεν, to despatch, cannot be clearly made ont. 

(2), an αῆτεγ. (FoL.) | * There began ἃ great fray be- 
mes and pages;" Berners, tr. of Froissart, v. 


‘FRA 


tween some of the 


i.e. τό (R)., Short for affay (also effray), of ‘which an older sense | forse 


‘was ‘terror.’ 
Bruce, xv. 255, with ¢ 
i. 173, with mod. E. afraid. 

,, terror; see At And see below. 

AY (2), to terrify. (F,—L.) In the Bible, Deut. xxviii. 26, 
ler. vii. 33, Zech. i, 21. Short for affray, to terrify, whence the mod, 
afraid. See above; and see 4 

FRAY (3), to wear away by rubbing. (F,=L.) Ben Jonson, 
Sad Shepherd, i, 2. 13, has frayings, in the sense of peel rubbed off a 
stag’s hom. ‘A deer was said to fray her head, when she rubbed it 
against a tree to renew it;’ Halliwell.—O. F. frayer, ‘ to grate wy 
rub,’ Cot. An older form was froier; also frier: (Burguy).= 
fricare, to rub, See Friction.  @ Wholly unconnected with the 
words above, with which Richardson confuses it. 

FREAK (1), a whim, caprice. (E.) ‘The fickle freaks. . . Of 
fortune false; Spenser, F. . 50. This use asa sb., though 
ow common, is unknown in M. Εἰ in the same sense. Yet the word 
can hardly be other than the once common adj. frek or frib, in the 
sense of ‘vigorous, * Fryke, or craske, or yn grete helthe, crassus;’ 
Prompt. Parv. p. 179. Thus the lit. sense is ‘a vigorous or quick 


this proved by fomparing (rey. te terror, in Barbour's 
εἴταν, id. xi. ago and frei 
is fray is doublet of MLE. 


ated | frabwes, CT. a17t.—Icel. frekn 
, freckles ἔάμνΨ 
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thing,’ hence ‘a sudden movement.’ ‘ Frek, quick, εἰ hi 
τ cag ba 


whence frécen, danger ; Grein, i. 338, 340. + Icel. frekr, voracious, 
greedy. 4 Swed. frick, impudent, audacious + Dan. fret, anda- 
cious. +. feck saucy ; O.H.G. δεῖ, greedy. Cl. Goth, faerie, 
Mapes, wert ‘Der freakish, Pope, Wife of Bath, gt. 
ΤΣ to streak, variegate. (E.), ‘Phe pansy freat'd with 
jets’ Milton, Lycidas, 144. Freak, as sb., is the word of which 
‘Freckle is the diminutive ; see Freckle. 

FRECKLE, a small spot. Scand.) | Spelt /rebell in Sir T. More, 
Works, p.7. From a base /rek-, whence frek-el and freben are 
diminutives,” The latter is used by Chaucer, who bas the pl. frees, 

"a renee dart 
fregne, pl. fre les. acl, breac, 
pede, on with dace spots ‘Sit. 

_ Pethape related to 


ic Booty); freehold, μονα 
freeman= ἃ. 5. feebman ‘free-mason, freemasan-ry ; freesione (a stone 
that can be freely cut); freethink-er, free-will. 
to hardea with cold, to be very cold. (E.) ΜΕ. 
freesen, fresen; P. Plowman, C. xiii. 192.— A. S. frecsan, Grein, i. sat: 
‘+ Icel: μήδεα, it Sed. fina. + Dan. fr . + Da. vriezen. + G. 
Srieren; Ὁ: Ἡ. G. freosan. + Lat. prarire, to ed, orig. to bum; cf. 
‘praina, hoar-frost, pruna, ἃ burning coal. + Skt. plush, to bum. 
nus, to bum; whence the Teutonic base FRUS, appearing in 
Goth. δέω, fost, as well as in the words above. Der. frot-t, 4. γι, 


πε δτοτσ, a cargo. (Ε.,.-- Ὁ.Η.6.) _A later form of fraught, and 
better spelt fret, being borrowed from the O. F. fret. Freighte ‘occurs 
in North's Plutarch ; see Shakes] 's Plutarch, ed. Skeat, p. 16, 
13: See further under Fraught. Der. ene rb. Preighoage, 
Penney madness, fury. (F..=L., aye [not 
frenseye as in Tyrwhitt], ‘Chaucer, Τὶ Ἄς ba hace Cc. 
Xai, 88.--Ο. Ε΄ frenide (better frend ‘frenzie;’ Cot.—Lat. 
Phrenetis.— Late Gk. φρένησιε, equivalent to Gk. gpevirs, inflamma- 
tion of the brain. = Gk. gper-, base of φρήν, the midriff, heart, senses ; 
ungertain origin. Der. frantic, 
ΝΗ, occoriog oft gellar. (F,<L) ‘How sre 
and famyliar a thynge;’ Sir T. Elyot, Governour, Ὁ. iii. c. 7 
®) . ly in his mouthe ;° id. b. i.c. 23 (R.) =O. F. frequent, 
omitted by Cotgrave, but given in Sherwood’s Index.—Lat. fre- 
quentem, acc. of frequens, crowded, crammed, frequent ; pres. part. of 
ἃ lost verb frequére, to cram, closely allied to farcire, to cram, and 
the same root. See Farce. Der. frequently, frequeni-ness, 


5 also reuet ¥b.=0. F. frepunter, “to frequent, Cot. 
‘Lat. wentare; Frequent-at-ion,, 
Ὁ, α painting executed on plaster while fresh, (Ital, 
0.H.G) rate i Kersey’s Diet ed. 1725. Tal cool, 
Ἐκ frig. frie «Ὁ, διε), fresh.” See See 
\ Max Miller, Lectures i 298 (8th ed.) 
new, recent, vigorous. (E.) M.E. fresh, fresck. ‘Ful 
freske and newes* Chaucer, Ὁ, Τ᾽ ἢ Fy pis speldferch ork, the 
shifting ofthe ro common in English; ef Bride, Bird, brimstone. Spelt 


“=fershe), Rob. of Glouc. p. 3973 cite sar ἀλωκα 
‘Homilies, i. 175, 1. “48. =A. 5. ne ferse ne mersc 
fresh water nor marsh ; ed. Thorpe, i. 184, 1.8. a 
Serskr, fresh ; friskr, ΠΑ brisk, Tigorons. + Swed. frisk. + 
“ersh, frisk. 4. Du. verich.4G. δέκα; M.H.G. vrisch, virsch; O.H.G. 
‘Frisg. Β. The base of Α. 8, ferse (for far-isc) is FAR, to travel 
the same vowel-change appears in E. ferry, from the same o PAR; 
. Thus the orig.sense would be ‘moving,’ esp. used of water. 
Der. freshly, freshness, fresh-en, fresh-man; also fresh-et, asmaall stream 
of flowing water, Milton, P.R. i, 345. See Fresco. 
t| PREY ( to eat away. (E.) M.E. freten, a strong verb; 
Chancer, C.T, 2070.-- Α. 5. fretan, ai τ frat, Grein, i, ee Con- 
tracted from for-etan, as is clearly shewn by the Gothic 3 from 
for-, intensive pret and etan, to eat. + Swed. frata, to corrode = 
‘Foi to eat entirely. + Du. vreten=ver-eien. + G. fresien=ver- 
‘sun. + Goth. yates trom ‘fra-, intensive prefix, and itan, to eat. 
See For (1) and Eat. Der. fret.ful, Shak, a Hen. VI, 
Sfret-fully, frees ful nass, fretting. @] The strony 
‘xiii. 55 in the form fret; contr. from the M.E. strong pp. freten, 
frete; see Chaucer, C.T. 


4 FEET (2), to cmnament, Yoriegate, (E) MLE. freien; " Alle hit 
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fyue fyngres were fretted with all her five fingers were Pa kinsman 
adomed with ri ς Plowman, A. ii. 11.—A.S. fretwan, fretwian, 

to adom; Grein, i. 338. Cf. A'S. frenave, fraiwe, omament 


337. + O. Sax. fratahon, to adorn; frataki, omament. It seems to 
have been particularly used of carved work. Of unknown origin. 
Der. an (unless it belong to the word below). 
gearing kind of grating. (F.=L.) A term in heraldry, 
meaning rompoie οὗ of bars crossed and interlaced,” 
Splat nin eh ὁ 1627. Kersey, ed. 71g, has: int heraldry, 
wherein several lines run crossing one another.’ = aie, 
a verrll Uferrale}, the iron band or hoop that keeps a "Tooides tock 
from riving τ᾿ Cot.’ α. The mod. F. freiter means * to hoop,’ or ‘to 
put a ferrule on a tool.” Cotgrave also gives ' fretté, fretty, a term 
of blazon’ (heraldry). According to Diez, frette, pl., means an iron 
grating. Roquefort gives: ‘freter, to cross, interlace.’ All these 
words seem to be related; and may be resolved into a verb fretter, 
freer, to hoop, bar, interlace, and a sb. frette, frete, a hoop, Dar. 
Β. We may, I suppose, connect these with O. F. ferret, +a tag of a 
Point,’ and the verb ferrer, to shoe, hoop with iron; making the sb. 
Srette = ferrette, a dimin. of ferret. In the same way, fretter would 
‘mean ‘to provide with a small hoop or ferrule,’ while ferrer means, 
generally, ‘to bind with iron;’ Cot. wali Cf. Span. fretes, " frets, 
narrow bands of ἃ shield, a term in heraldry’ (Meadows); from a 
sing, frete. Also Ital. ferriata, ‘a grate of iron for any window, a port- 
cullise ; Florio, Also ferretta, ‘little irons, as tags for points; id.— 
Low Lat. ferrata, an iron grating.= Low Lat. ferrare, to bind with 
iron.=Lat. ferrum, iron, Ferrum = fersum ; from the same root as E. 
bristle; see Bristle. Fick, i. 698. Der. fret-work, fretted, frett-y. 
It is sometimes difficult to separate this word from the preced 
owing to the use of fret in architecture to signify ‘an ornament con- 


to to regulate the Pi 

ing like bars across ἐιδο παῖς δ the bectanments aoe Levine 
T take it to be a particular use of O. F, fretea ferrule; and therefore 
the same word as the above. 
FRIABLE, easily crumbled, (F.,=L.) In Sir T, Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iii. c. 23. § 5.—0.F. friable, ‘bruizeable, easie to be 
broken ;’ Cot.=Lat. friabilis, easily crumbled. = Lat, friare, to rub, 
crumble. Cf. Skt. ghrish, to grind; Curtius, i. 251. Der. friable 
ness, friabil-i-ty. 

a member of a religious order. (F.,.=L.)  M.E. 

Chaucer, C.T, 208 Rob. of Gloue p, 530.—0.F. frere ἡ μὰ 
Lat. fratrem, acc. of frater, cognate with E, brother ; see Brother. 


Der. friar-y. 
to trifle. (F.?) ‘Than those who with the stars do 
fribble,’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1. 36; and see Spectator, no. 
288. Of unknown origin. ‘To be explained from Central Fr. 
Friboler, to flutter to and fro without fixed purpose like a butterfly ; 
barivaler, to fatter in the vind: ἐὰν Wedgw edgwood. It is more 
ly to stan fo stand for, Sripple, from O. F. fripper: see Frippery. 
ne chickes or other small hings'in pieces, τοῦ dressing 
cuttin i cas or other ings in pieces, i 
ΕΑΝ with strong sauce;’ Todd's Joneton Se and olion, 
Fae and ragouts;’ Swift, Tale of a Tub, §7; id.=F. fricassee, 
ἃ fricassee ; fem. pp. of fricasser, to fricassee, also, to squander money. 
Of unknown origin (Brachet). ' The orig. sense seems to have 
Deen to ‘mince,’ rather than to ‘ fry’ (see fricassée in Cot.); I should 
refer it to Lat. fricare, to rub, not to frigere, to fry; and 
it to have been from pounded meat ; cf. Chaucer, 
12472. We once i 
or rubbing 
FRIC'! 


Te 


FRID. es the sixth day ofthe week, (E.) M.E. Friday, Chaucer, 
C. ΤΟ 1536.—A.S. frigedag, rubric το 5. Mark, xi, 11..- Α, S. frige, 

n, case of frigu, love, also the goddess of love (the word frigu 
Fring feminine); ‘and deg, αὶ day? see Grein, 1349.04 PRL, 10 
love; see Friend. Cf. Icel. /rjddagr, Friday, O.11.G. Fridiag, 
Frigetag ; words not quite exactly equivalent in’ form, but from the 
same root, 

FRIEND, an intimate acquaintance. (E.)_M.E. frend, freond ; 
Ormulum, 443, 1609, 17960.—A.S. freind; Grein, 1. 346. Orig. 
pres. pt. of frein, fredgan, to love; so that the sense is ‘loving ;’ id. 


345: Ἔ Du. oriend, a friend ; cf. wren to court, woo. + Teel. “παπαῖ, | 


See | 48.=F. frite, frize, ‘ frise;’ Cot. He also 


FRISK. 


: from frjd, to love. + Dan. frande, Swed. frinde, ἃ kins 
iman. + Goth. frijonds, a friend; pres. pt. of frijon, to love. +G. 
freund, a friend ; Ὁ. H.G. friunt.=a/ PRI, to love; cf. Skt. 
love. ‘Der. friend-ly (A.S. adv, freondlice), Erieat-l-nes, Sriend-less 
(A.S, fredndleds), friend-less-ness, friend-ship (A. 5. freindscipe). 
(ἢ) a coarse woollen cloth. (F.,—Du.7) 
Holland's tr. of Pliny, b. vii. c. 
ives drap de frise as 
an_ equivalent expression ; lit. cloth of Friesland. Du. Vriesland, 
Friesland ; Vries, a Frieslander. 4 The M.E. Frise, meaning 
Friesland,’ occurs in the Romaunt of the Rose, 1093. Similarly, 
the term ‘ cheval de Frise’ means ‘ horse of Friesland,” because there 
first used in defensive warfare. But the etymology of the word is 
much disputed. 

FR: (2), part ofthe entablature of acolumn. (F.) In Shak, 
Macb. i. 6. 6.=0. F. frize, ‘ the cloth called frise ; also (in architec- 
ture) the broad and flat band, or member, that’s next below the cornish 
(comice], or between it and the architrave; called also by our work- 
man the frize;" Cot. Cf. F. frese, fraise, a ruff (Cot.), Span. friso, a 
frieze, Ital. fregio, ‘a, fringe, lace, border, omament ; also, a wreath, 
crowne, or chaplet ;’ Florio. . Brachet derives F. frise (O. F. 
‘friza) from the Ital. fregio; but see Diez. The source of the word is 
tauch disputed ; perhaps there is ἃ reference to the ‘curing "nature 
of the ornamentation (?) ; 

FRIGATE, α large ship. . 


the manner of deep, frieze rugges ;᾿ 


Sabricatus, 
ite, wit 
e know τὶ 


-aguar (= Lat. fabricare),to 
. bdtiment, a Building, also 
ἡξαινοον, (tal. \regatons), Srigate-bird. 

) ME. frst; Seven Sages, ed. Wri ht, 
94. It stands for fyrst, by the shifting of r so common in English, 


from Lat. 
Cc. Span, fragaa, 


‘orge. 
Der. 


terror, ( 


forge ; 
means a ship. 
FRIGHT, 


ἃς in bride, bird, brimstone, &c.=A.S. fyrhto, fyrktu, fright ; Grein, 
362. ΟἿ, forks, timid; ἀῤτλέαη, to terrify. 4 O. Sax. forokt, foraht, 
forks, fright. 4 Dan. fryge, Sight 3 Srygte, to fear. + Swed. fruktan, 
fright ; frais. to fear. + Goth. faurhtei, fright ; faurktjan, to fear; 
fourhts, fearful. + G. furcht, O. H. G. forkta, forokta, forahta, fright ; 
G. firrchten, to fear. 4 The root isnot known. I should suppose the 
Goth. faurhts to be possibly due to the prefix faur- and the Goth, base 
agan, seen in ogan, to fear; see Awe. The O. H.G. for-olva points 
in the same direction. Der. fright, verb (later form frighten); Shak, 
uses the form fright onl; pat igs. ful, Rich 11 ΤΠ, iv. ving 169; fright-ful-ly, 
frisky ness, E. fryyt may have 
ine to Scand δυνάστην Sere ἢ fas Swed. and Dan. forms. 
 SRIOrD, cold, chilly. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss. et 1674. 
Frigidity is 'in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 1. § 4.—Lat. 
igidus, cold.—Lat. frigére, to be cold.—Lat. frigus, εὖ τα, + 
Gk. fr, cold; ῥιγόειν, to freeze; see Curtins, i. 438. Der. 
Sri igid-ness, frigid-i-ty; and see frill. 
a ruffle ‘on a shirt. (F,—L.) In Ash's Dict, ed. 1775. 
It orig, was a term in hawking ; ‘ Frill, to quake as with cold;’ ‘the 
hawk frille;’ id. And see frill in Halliwell, It seems to have been: 
used of the ruffling of a hawk’s feathers, due to its feeling chilly; 
and thence to have been transferred to the frill or ruffle of a shirt.— 
O. F, friller, ‘ to shiver, chatter, or didder for colde ;" Cot.=O. F. 
Frilleux, * chill, cold of nature ;" id. Low Lat., frigidulosust, a word 
coined from Lat. frigidulus, chilly, which is formed, as a dimin., 
from Lat. frigidus, Sie See above. Der. frill, to furnish with a frill. 
FRIN a border of loose threads. (F.,—L.) In Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame, iii, 228-0. F. fringe*, supposed older form of F. 
frange (see Brachet, and frange in Burguy). Cot. has: *Frange, 
fringe.’ ‘The Wallachian form (according to Diez) is frimbie, which 
stands for fimbrie, by a transposition of 7, for 
 brebis from Lat. weruicem.= 


reater ease of pro- 
Fa. Jimbria, triage: 
chiefly in jimbria, curled ends of threads, fibres. Fimbria is 
a |S sree form of fora, α fibre, filament. "See Fibre. Der. 
fringe, verb, fringed, Tempest, i. 2. 408 ; fring-y. 

PRIPPERY wom om clothes, rites GF)” “Some Srippery to 
hide nakedness ;" Ford, Fancies Chaste and Noble, A. 1(R) 
Shak. has it in the sense of an old-clothes’ shop; Temp. iv. 225.— 
O.F. friperie, +m friperie, broker's shop, street of brokers, oF of 
fripiers ;* Cot.<O.F. fripier, ‘a fripier, or broker; ἃ mender or 
trimmer up of old garments, and a seller of them so mended  ἰά, -- 
Ὁ. Ε. ripper, ‘to rub up and downe, to weare unto rags;’ id. Of 
unknown origin, 

FRISK, to skip about, (F.,—Scand.) Τὼ Shak, Wint. Ta. i. a. 
ΓᾺ iS verb formed from the adj. frisk, which occurs in Cotgrave. 

1,‘ friske, lively, jolly, blithe, brisk, fine, spruce, gay ;” 
. friskr, frisky, brisk, vigorous; Swed. frish, fresh, but also 


oor: LS 


FRITH. 


lively; Dan. frisk, well, hale, hearty. All cognate with E. Fresh,q.v. 

Der. frist-y, equivalent to the old adj. frisk; friskily, fribincs, 

δίκα, bat a printers term for a light frame often in motion. 
FIRTH, an estuary. (Scand.) Μ. E. firth, Barbour's 


Bruce, xvi. 542, 547.= cel. Gardr, pl. firdir, a firth, bay; Dan. ford: 
faa haven, Gk πορόμδι, w ferry. = 

whence Skt, par, to carry over, an 
4 The orig. sense was ‘ferry ;* 


Syed fad. Allied to Lat. 
to cross, thro 
E fare 0 tar τὰς Pare. 


“Frivola sont 

quassa;’ Festus.=Lat. friare, fricare, to mobi 

Prict: - frivous-ly, frivolourness ; also frivol-ty, from 
ite. 


, FRIZZ, to curl, render rough. (F.,-Du.?) Rarely used 
except in the frequentative form frizle. isecenas, if I meete with 
thee without my frisled top;’ Drant, tr. of Horace, Epist. i. 1. 94 
(at text). pee a Frizer, ‘to frizle, crispe, curle;’ Cot. 8. The 

Pri. Fens was to roughen the nap of a cloth, to Lae it 
like ie his is rendered probable by Span frisar, to frizzle, 
to raise the nap on frieze; from ‘Span. γέρα, frieze.=O. F, frize, 
‘the cloth called frise ;* Cot. [659 (1). Der. frizz-le. 
FRO, adv. from. (Scand.) ra E. fra, fro, also used as a prep. 
Ormulum, 1265, 4820; Havelok, 318 =Icel. frd, from; also 
ia the phrase til ok frd = to and fro, whence our phrase ‘to and fro’ is 
copied. Dan. fra. A.S. from; see From. δ Fro is the 
doublet of from ; but from a Scand. source. 

CK, 2 monk's cowl, loose gown, (δ τ ον 1.) In Shak. 
Hamlet, iii. 4. 164. which the dat. frotke occurs in 
P. Plowman, ae ᾿ς free; whence ‘froc de moine, a monk's 
eowle or hood ;’ Cot. Low Lat. froeus, a monk’s frock ; also spelt 
floceus, by the common change of ! to r; sce floecus in Ducange. Prob. 
's0 called because woollen (Diez). See Flock (2). δ Otherwise 
in Brachet ; viz. from O.H.G. Arock (G. rock), 2 coat. 

FROG (1), a small amphibious animal. (Ε) M.E. frogge, Rob. 
of Glouc. Ρ. 69; PB ‘froggen, O. E. Homilies, i. 51, 1. 30.—A.S. 
Sroga, pl. frogan, Ps. civ. 18, We also find the forms frocga (pl. 
‘Froegan), and frox (pl. pa), Pe ra ge, Of these δον frac 
= frose, cognate with Icel also fraukr), Du. vorsch, G. frosch. 
Cf. also Swed. and Dan. fri. B. The M. E. forms are various; 
we find froke, frosche, any froske, a Srogge, all in Prompt, Pare, 
Ῥ 180.” @ Root uncertain; perhaps it meant ‘jumper ;* 
‘4/ PRU, to spring up; see 
"FROG (2), a substance in a horse’s foot. (E.?) a. The 
of a horse's foot is shaped like a fork, and I suspect it to be a 
corruption of fork, q.v. |. On the other hand, it was certainly 
understood as being named after a frog (though it is hard to sce why), 
because it was also called a frusk, which is a variant of frosh, a 
M. E, form of frog ; see Prog (1). ‘ Frush ot fro the ender par 
‘of a horse's hoof, next the heals" Kersey's Dict., oa 
FROLIC, adj, sportive, gay, merry. (Du.) fn'Shale Mids. Ne. 
Dr. v- 394: Gascoigne speaks of a " frolicke fanour’ =a merry look; 
Fruites of Warre, st. 40. It seems to have been one of the rather 
numerous words imported from Dutch in the reign of Elizabeth. = 
Da. vrolijh, frolic, merry, gay. + G. froblich, merry.” B. Formed by 
help of | the suffix tik (= "ἢ like, -ly) from the base υγο, orig. an adj. 
the sense of ‘merry,’ found in O. Sax. frida, O. δ fro, 
ὃ. Fries. fro, and preserved in mod. G. froh, joyous, glad. γ. Thi 
orig. sense is ' springing, jumping for joy.’=4/ PRU, to spring up; 
cf. Skt. pru, to go. Fick, ili. 190. Der. frolic, verb, frolic, sb. ἢ 
‘frolic-some, frolic 
FRO} 


lc-somerntss 

yM, prep., away, forth. (E.) M.E. from; common.=A.S, 

from fram. Α Yoel. from forward ; ἀἰειϊορ θελοᾶ in use from fr 

+ Swed. fram, forth ; cf, fran, from. + Dan. frem, forth; cf. 

fa from. + ΟἹ H.G. fram, adv. forth; prep. forth from. 4 Goth. 

‘fram, prep. from ; framis, adv. farther, from a positive fram, forth, 

Torwart. = Teatoni FAR, to goon =" PAR, to cross, go Usrough, 
See Fare. Doublet, fro. Der. fro-ward, 

FROND, a leafy branch. (L-)- Νοὶ in Johnson. Modem and 
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‘origin. Der. frond-escvence, frondi-fer-ous (from crude form frondi-, 
and fer-re, to bear). 
FRONT, the forehead. (F.,-L.) Ια early use. M.E. front; 
used in the sense of ‘ forehead,’ King Alisaunder, 6550.=0. F. front, 
"the forehead, brow;" Cot.= Lat. frontem acc. of fron, the forchead. 
The base is supposed to be bir-vant, ‘having a brow,’ from BHRU, 
Skt. bkrd, an eye-brow. See Brow. Der. front, verb, 2 Hen. IV, 
᾿ 1. 58} frontage, frontles; frontal 4. vx frontier, ἐς , front-let, 
Frndispieer Gv. Also fronted (are) Mile Li ii. 532. 


confront, effronivery. Also frounce, flounce, 
| adie Se ee toebeel ad ve.) * Which 
tr. ‘otek 


ταῖν in the manner οἵ a frontall to the forehead ;’ Holland, 

y, Ὁ. xx. c. a1.—O. F. frostal,‘a frontlet, or forehead-band;’ 
Cot.= Lat. frontale, an omament for a horse's forehend.= Lat. front-, 
base of, ς the front. See Front. 

FRO} ἃ part of a country bordering on another. (F.,=L.) 
In Shak. Hamlet, iv. 4. 16.20. Ἑ. frontiere, * the frontier, marches, 
or border of a count w Lat. fronteria, frontaria, & 
frontier, Borderland ; Linnea with suffix -cria, fem. of -arius, from 
front-, base of See Front. 

FRONTS PIECE, « ‘a picture at the beginning of a book, front 
of a house. (F.,—L.) A pervene spelling of frontispice, by ignorant 
confusion with pisce; see Past and Present. In Min- 
shen, ed. 1627; and Milton, P.L. iii. 506.<0. F. frontispice, ‘the 
frontispiece, or fore-front of a house ; Cot.=Low Lat. frontispicium, 
a beginning, the front of a church ; lit. ‘front view.’ Lat. fronti-, 
crude form of frons, the front ; and spicere, a form of spectre, to 
view, behold, see. See Front, and Special or Spy. 

FRONTLET, a small band on the forehead. (F.,.—L.) 
Shak, K. Lear, i. 4. 208. See Exod. xiii, 16, Deut. vi. FAVS 
Put for frontal-et, a dimin. of frontal, with suffix -e. ‘A frontiet, also 
the part of a hedstall of a bridle, that commeth over the forehead ; 
frontale ;’ Baret's Alvearie, See Frontal. 

FROBRE, frozen. (E.) In Milton, P. L. ii, i 595. Short for froren, 
the old pp. of the verb ‘to freeze.’ See An Ὁ. Eng. Miscellany, ed. 
Morris, p. 151.—A.S. froren, gefroren, pp. of fredsan, to freeze; Lye. 
Du. gevroren, pp. of vriesen, to freeze. + G. gefroren, pp. of frieren. 


FROST, the act or state of freezing. (E.) M.E. frost; also 
fort, by the common shifting of τ; Wyclif, Ps. Ixxvii. 47.-A.S. 
fer (the usual form), Grein, i. 33t.— AS. fredsan, to freeze. 4 Du. 
vorat Jee. Dan. and Swed, fod. +O. fro Cf. Goth, frius, frost, 


of Flounce, qv. Der 
FROW. Μ. Ε. froward, but gamely 


This. 


351; i 


orig. from ward, e. averse, perverse. See 

Ἐπεὶ and Towards. Der. froward-ly, froward-ness, Spenser, 

ii. 6. 20. 

Decal a ansehen Sh (F., vo Scand} M. E.frounens 3 Chaucer, 
C. T. 8232.—0.F. frogner*, fr *, only preserved in re-frongner, 
‘to rows, lowre, look steraly,sullenly;* * Cot. In mod. F.., se refrogner, 
to frown. Cf. Ital. infrigno, wrinkled, frowning; Ital. dialectal 
(Lombardic) frignare, to whimper, to make a wry face. 8. Of 
Scand. origin ; cf. Swed. dial. fryna, to make a wry face (Rietz), 
Norweg. fréyna, the same (Aasen) ; also Swed. flina, to titter, giggle, 
Swed. dial. flina, to make a wry face (Rietz); also Norweg. flisa, 
ε | λίνα, whence E. fleer. See Fleer. Der. frown, sb. 

FRI ’, to make fruitful. (F,=L.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv, 
a, 30. In A Balade of Our Lady, st. 6 it 
1561, fol. 329.—F. fructifier, ‘to fractifie;’ Cot.=Lat. fructificare, to 
make fruitful. — Lat. fructi-, for fructw-, crude form of fructus, fruit ; 
and yicare, suffix due to facere, to make. See Fruit and Fact. 


Der. fructificat-ion, from Lat. pp. fructificatus. 
FRUGAL, thrift Prin Shak. Mach Ado, 
=F. frugal, * frogall ; 


re bat, at. frugalis, economical, 

belonging to fruits.< Lat. fru ἔνα, traits of the earth of 
which the dat. frugi was Ὁ: to signify useful, temperate, frugal. = 
Lat. base FRUG, to enjoy, cognate with E. brook, to put up with. See 


scientific. = Lat. frond-, base of frons, a leafy branch; of uncertain g Brook (1); and see Fruit, “Der. frugally, frugal-irty; also frugt- 


222 FRUIT. ᾿ 


=Lat. base TRUG, to Ss y, cognate with 
tee to enjoy; see Brook (1). Der. fruit-age ; fruit-er-er (put 
, with suffix ~er unnecessarily repeated), 2 Hen. IV, i. 2. 
5 fruit-ful, Tam. Shrew, i. 1. 3; fruit-ful-ly, fruit-ful-ness, fruitless, 
fri jess-ly, fruit-less-ness; also fruition, q. V., fructify, q.V., fructifer~ 
“SéurrioN, (@y=L,)_ Tn Shak. 1 Hen. VI, 
enjoyment. 1 Hen. VI, v. 
0. F. fruition," fruition, enjoying ;" Cot. Coined as if from ἃ 
ἕως = Tat, fruitus, another form of fructus, pp. of frui, to enjoy. 


RUMENTy, FURMENTY, FURMETY, food made of (4 
wheat boiled in milk, (F,=L.) Spelt firmentie in Gascoigne, Steel 
Glas, 10775 πὲ Ὁ see Specimens of ‘Englsh, ed. Skeat, p. 322. Holland 
speals οἱ “frumenty or spike come;’ tr. of Pliny, Ὁ. xviii. c. 23.— 

F. froumenté, ‘farmentie, wheat boyled;’ Cot. Formed by suffix 
-ἐ (= Lat. -atus), equivalent to E. -ed, as if it meant ° wheat-ed,’ i.e. 
made with wheat.=O. F. froument, ‘ wheat ν᾽ id= Lat. frumentuns, 
sora formed (with suffix -mentum) from the base ‘frimFRUG; see 


Riga to render vain, (L.) Formerly used as an adj. 
b, Shak. Temp. 
render vain. 


‘meaning 
Ε whence also Ἐ δ ανά, See Fraud. Der. 
frustrat-ion, 


FEUSTUM, a piece of a cone or cylinder, (L.) Mathematical ; 
mere Latin.—Lat. frustum, a piece cut off, or broken off. +Gk. 
ϑραυστόο, broken, brittle; θραῦσμα, a fragment ; from θραύειν, to break 


ieces ; Curtius, i. 275. 

"BY (1), to dress food over a fire. (Ρ..- 1.) ΜῈ. frien; 

Chaucer, C.T. 6069 ; P. Plowman, C. ix 334.—0. F. frire, ‘to Ses! 

Cot.= Lat. frigére, to roast. + Gk. φρύγειν, to parch. + Skt. 

to boil, fry. 4/ BHARG, to roast, parch ; prob. akin to 4/ BH. 

to shine. Curtius, i. 231, Der. fry, sb. 

ony (2), the spawn of fishes. (Scand.) _In Shak. All’s Well, iv. 
. 20. M.E. fri, fry; ‘to the and to thi fri mi graunt i’=to 

thee and to thy seed I grant my blessing; Towneley Mysteries, p. 24. 

=lcel. fra, frjé, spawn, fry; Dan. and Swed. fré. + Goth. fraie, 

seed. fence also F. frai, fry, spawn ; spelt fray in Cotgrave. 


FUCHSIA, the name of a flower. (G.) _A coined name, made 
by adding the Lat. suffix -ia to the sumame of the German botanist 
Leonard Fuchs, about 4.0. 1542. Haydn, Dict. of Dates. 


}H, an interjection of contempt. (F.,—LowG.) In Gold- 
smith, Vicar of Wakefield. = Prov. F. fuche, feuche, an interjection of 
contempt; cited by Wedgwood from Hécart.= Low G. futtch !_be- 

ge! cit by Wedgwood from Danne ge also Sanders, G 
ct. i. 25. Of onomatopoetic origin; f 
"rot aterils for burning. ( 
7 7.36. Also fu 


of. Feel root 
fuel ; ef. O. 


Foous. 

FUGITIVE, fleeing away, transitory. (F.,.<L. rly an 
adj, Shak, Antony, ii, 1.75 simon iv.g. Ὡς ὁ τας τὸ 
* fugit Cot.=Lat. fugitivus, fogitive.—Lat. fugitum, supine of 
fe to flee 5 cognate with E. bow, to bend. + Gk. 7, to flee. 
bhuj, to bend, tum aside. BHUGH, to bow, to bend. 


+ Skt. 
Ber. fagilively, fagitivenen. From the same’ source, care, fi 
Sern. mbt Aft aay | OH 


ti ie, q. ν᾿; also centrisfuy 
ὅσ 6: she leader of a fie. hy 
Johnson. According to Webster, also written 
from ὦ. βάρει, the leader of a wing or 6 
dimin, of fug, a wing, from fii 

FUGUE, ἃ musical con 


a soit St support, ‘iO 
*emey ae pei 


pport.— Lat. fuleire, to 
‘he base fue isan extension of fl, which is prob, related to 


Be to stand firm ; cf, Skt. dhrwea, firm, 
to complete. (E.) M. E. fulfillen ; ἘΣ ‘Plowman, B. vi. 


FUMITORY. 


to Bosworth, occurs in Ailfric’s 
rammar, ; and fyllan, το fill. See Full 
and Will.” Der. fulfill-er, 
FULGENT, shining, 1.) In Minshea, ed. 3637 
Milton, P. L. x. 449.—Lat. fulgent-, stem of pres. pt. of fulgere, 
shine. + Gk. φλέγειν, to bum, shine. + Skt, bérdj, to shit 
BARK, to shine whence alio E. bright. See Bright. Der. 
Weent ty fulgenes Ἢ also ef,fulg-ence, re-fulg-ent. 
13, sooty. (L) tn Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 18 (R) 
ee {eat OF. ‘Suliginewn ἴω Ὁ οἷν more key, immediately 
ota Lat. fuliginosas, sooty. La = Lat. fui of fuligo, soot. From 
the same base as furreus, smoke cf. Skt. dhuli, dust.” See Fume, 
"\peaieca me ΚΣ ΜῈΜ 


. Plowman, B. 


at 
fae ee (L) _ Only used now in this 
ΝΞ acher + this is M.E, fuller, Νὰ , Mark, 
bleacher; Mark, 


SMa 

Fate Lat fullo, a fuller, one who cleanses clothes. 
Ὁ but prob. from the sense of bleaching. Cf. Lat. 
, Gk. φάλου, white; see Fick, fi. 170. @ This 


whiten, 

clothes, (2) to 
Of uncertain ori; 

infula, a white fl 

word is to be carefully distinguished from the word below, which has 

a εἶδα αι History, though drawn from the very same source, 


), to fall 


loth, to felt. (F.—L.) To full cloth is to 
felt the wat t 


is is done by severe beating and 

‘The word occurs in Cotgrave. +0. F. foullers “to fall, oF 
thicken cloath in a mill;’ Cot. Also spelt fouler, ‘to trample on, 
press;’ id. = Low Lat. fullare (1) to cleanse clothes, (2) to Tull cloth, 
Lat. fullo, a fuller. See above. ‘his word is to be dis- 
tin, from the word above, as having a different Aistory. Yet 
the source is the same; see my note on full in Notes to P. Plowman, 
B. xv. 4456. The ori Lat. fullo shed Ey being trampled ca or 
bleacher; then, as Rithes were often washed being trampled on or 
beaten, the sense of ‘stamping’ arose ; and the verb te full isnow only 
used in this sense of stampit τ Posnding or ian Bh ‘wool together. 

iw. 


Der. ΔΙ έν ταῦ, mentioned by Strype, Annals, Edw. VI, an. 1553. 
FU! ‘ATT, to thunder, hur ighning. In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. Sir T. Browne has fulminating, 


Ὁ. ii. 
$19. {Spenser has the short form fulming Ἑ. OF iii. 2. 51 from O. £ 
ΠΝ “to thunder, lighten ;᾿ Cot.]=Lat. fulminatus, pp. of fulmi- 
‘nare, to thunder, lighten. = Lat. fulmin-, (= fulg-min), stem of fulmen, 
lightning, a thunder-bolt.=Lat. base fulg-, to shine; seen in fulg-ere, 
to shine.” See Pulgent, Flame. Der. fulmin-at-ion. 

FULSOMG, cloying, satiating, superabundant. (E.) M.E. ful= 
sum, abundant, Genesis and Exod, 748 2153 ef, Wi οἱ of Paleme, 


|e MLE ΜΕ Α δ ful 


See 


FUME, smoke, va 


ar, (F,=L.) Sir T. Elyot speaks of 
fumes inthe stomake ; 


The Castel of Helth, b. ii. ς. 17.=0.F. 
fam, smoke (Burguy).— Lat. fumus, smoke. + Skt. dhima, smoke. 
DHU, to blon fy a fate shakes of Skt ddd to stake, blow. 
rom the same root is Εν Τα, αν. ἢ τ. Der. fume, verb (see Minshen) ; 


fumvig-ate, 4. ν., 
ἜΞΕΞ ΟὟ po hae τ ἂν “You must be bath’d 
The Alchemist, 


‘ MIGATE, to ex east be 
and fumigated first ;" ie Lat. form 
gatus, PP of  Sumigare, “a famigate. = Lat. fur, base of fumus, 
smoke ; and ~g~ put for ag, base of agere 2 drive; thus the erase 
‘ about.’ See Fume, 


Der. fumigat-ion, from 
fumigation, smoaking ;’ Cot. 
lOHY, a plant; earthsmoke (F,=L.) In Shak, Hen. V, 


FUN. 


¥.2.453 ἃ corruption of the older form fumiter, K. Lear, iv.4. 3: ΜῈ. 
femetere, Chaucer, C.T.14969.=O.F. fume-terre, *the herb fumitory;" 
Cot. This is an abbreviation for fumede terre,smoke of the earth,earth- 
smoke; named from its smell. = Lat. funeus de terra fumus terra.= 
Lat. fimas, smoke : and terra, earth. See Fume and Terrace. 
FUN, merriment, sport. (C.; or perhaps Scand.) Not found 
. Rare compound of oddity, frolic, and fim ;" Goldsmith, 
Retaliation, Probably imported from Ireland, and of Celtic origin; 
cf. Irish fons, delight, pleasure, desire, longing, a tune, Gael. 
foun, pleasure, longing, temper or fame of'and. Tt can 
‘scarcely be the same as the prov. E. verb ‘to fun, to cheat, to de- 
ceive ; Somersetubire;’ Halliwell. This is M. E. fonnen, to be foolish, 
dote; or, as act. vb., to deceive, befool ; whence pp. fonned = mod. 
E. feed. See Fond; where the word is traced further back. 
Der. funnily. 

IST, one who walks on rope, (Span.=L.) 
ἔκανα 2 ‘ed. W: waht! sodhet the ποτὰ relly is oh though 2h 
right ; so it we is 
ras Eon pe εν τὰ =Span. nana, «walker on topes τα 
fax, stem of funis, a rope ; and ambulus®, a walker, a coi 


ambulare, to wall teen Ae 
‘sonorien, bind ; 


sb. from 


. to enjoy, whence E. fruit and 
1k (1). Der. functional, function-ar. 
, ἃ store, supply, deposit. (F..—L.) 
ako, a foundation or bottom ;’ Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674. 
Bamet, Hist. of his Own Time, an. 1698 (R.) 
been fond, bat it has been accommodated to 


* Fund, land or soil ; 
And see 
It should rather have 
¢ Lat. form.) =O. F. 


fond,‘ a bottom, floore, ground; . . . a merchant's stock ;’ Cot.— 
‘Lat. fundus, bottom, dey ate with E. bottoms. See Bottom, 
and see Found (1). And see below. 

FUNDAMENT, foundation, base. (F.-L.) M.E. 
fundement ; Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 7685; Wyclif, Luke, vi. 48. [Really F., 
and properly , but altered to the Lat, spelling.) = . F. 
Sondement, foundation. = Lat. ym, foundation, ed, 


‘ormed, 
‘with suffix -menewm, from funda-re, to found, See Found (1). Der. 
furdament-al, All’s Well, iii. 1. 2. 

FUNEBAL, relating to «burial. (Low 1.) Properly an sii. 
as in ‘To don the office of funeral service ;’ Chaucer, C. T. 2 

‘An ecclesiastical word; and taken directly from Low tow Lat.) — 

t. funeralis, belonging to a burial. Lat. funer-, base of funus, “ 
burial ; with suffix -alis. }. Perhaps so called with reference 
to the buming of bodies, connected with Lat. fumus; see 
Pume. Der. funeral, sb.; funer-e-ol, Pope, Dunciad, iii. 152, coined 
from Lat. fonere-us, funereal, with suffix «αἱ. 

FUNGUS, a spongy plant. (L..=Gk.) |‘ Mushromes, which be 
named fungi;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, bk. xxii, c. 23.— Lat. fungus, a 
fangus ; pat fo for sfungus.= Gk. perpen, ‘Attic form of ΜΗ 
sponge. Thus fungus is a doublet of sponge. See Sponge. Der. 
fay 


YETSE α small cord, bre. (12) ἴα Johnson's Dict. = Lat, 
Ficednn, ou double dimin. of funis, ἃ rope. See Funambulist. 


an instrument for pouring in liquids into vessels; an 

sirtube. (W.?) Ια Ben Jonson, Discoveries, sect, headed Pracipi- 
endi modi. And in Levins’ Dict., ed. 1570. Perhaps borrowed from 
W. fimel, an air-hole, vent, allied to W. sfyned, respiration, breathing; 
fan, breath. We find also Breton founil, a funnel for pouring in 
| The etymology is uncertain; the Lat. word for the 

same thing is infindibulum, but it is a long way from this form to E. 
πεῖ. Infundibulum is derived from Lat. ἐπ. in; and fundere, to pour. 
TOR, shor bis of animale (Fan0. ‘Low G.) aie ont, sass 
‘protection.’ M. re; whence forred (or furred) hodes = furred 
boods: P. Plowman, ὃ, wi 371. 


ng, fs ca jeath (John, xviii. 11); and in 
Jar tng. ee ΤΡΟ: word is futter, 
x, Bath Ὁ. fer and Tel 0 aso have the wens of ede, and 


‘Skt. pd, to , rve. Der. fur, verb, , 
(Goldsmith, Animated Nature, b. iv. c. 3), : 
)W,, a flounce. lectal F.) In the Spectator, no. 


15.=F. farbala, a βουποε ; which, according to Diez (who follows 


Hécart), is a Hainault word; the usual form is F., Span, Ital., and ᾧ fore, orn fb dar 


= Lat. | furdle 


FURTHER. 228 


# Port, ἘΠῚ word traced back to the 17th century (Brachet), 


polish, trim. (F.) | In Shak, Rich, 1,1. 3,765 
'fourbi, stem of pres. pt. of fourbir, “to farb: 
, polish ;” Cot.=O. H. G. furgjan, M.H.G. viirben, to purify, 
ἄωρον Bright.” 8, Prob (rom the Teut. base FU, to parity = 
+4 BU, 10 purty. See Purge, 
TH forked, (1) The sb. furcation occurs in Sir T. 
Browae, Vale. Bron bt 9. § 4m Lat fereatus, forked.—Lat 
Ffurea, a'fork. See Fork. Der. furcat-ion. 
FURFURACEOUS, scurfy, (L.) Scarce. Merely Lat. furfuraceus, 
like bran.=Lat. furfur, bran; ἃ reduplicated form, of uncertain 


ori 
FURIOUS, full of fary. ae πιὰ) ‘Was in thyself fekel and 
furious;’ Henrysoun, Compt. of Creseide, 1. 136.<0. F. furieux, 
‘farfous;” Cot. (oldet form Juri). 0.F. Ἀσὰ 
 Furious-ly, furious-ness. 
to roll up ἃ sail. (F.) 
τ ‘Nor to urge the thwart enclosure and furdling of flowe 
Sir T. Browne, Cyrus’ Garden, ς. iii, § 15; spelt fardling in Will 
edition, ‘The colours furaied [furled] up, the drum is mute ;° 
John Taylor's Works, ed, 1630; cited in Nares, ed. Halliwell. 
* Farthel, to furl”; Kersey, ed. 1715. B. Purdie and farihel are 
corruptions of of fare to pack up (see Nares); from the sb. fardel, a 


ΤΟ Sce further under Fardel. 
NG, cosh ofa mile. (E) 


a, A contracted form of an older 


as ἃ measure of I . Cf.‘ And wol 


londes lengthe "= 


je nat neyhle him by ny 
‘would not approach him by the lengr of nine 
lands (ie; fields); P, Plowman, B. xx. 58.-- Α. 8, fork, ἃ farow ; 


and lan; ‘See Furrow and Long. 
TustouGH leave of absence. (Du,, Scand.) 
peso ne ρι packet-boat to Holland, he has got a furfoe from his 
father for a year ;’ Chesterfield’s Misc. Works, vol. iv. let. 42. Spelt 
, | furlough in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘The gh was probably once 
‘sounded asf. (More fikely to be Dutch than Danish; we borrowed 
some military terms from Holland at one time; see Gascoigne’s 
Fruites of Warre.]=Du. ἧς ἢ ἰδανε, furlough ; cf. Dan. forlov, 
leave, farlough ; Swed. forlof; G. ἘΠ But the Du. word 
seems to have been borrowed from Scandinavian; moreover, the 
‘Dan. has not only forlov, but orlov, and the latter sPEears to be the 
older form.  Ὑ᾽ These forms differ in the prefix; Du. ver-~ Dan. 
| fore E- for: 5 see For. But Dan. σίου is the loc orlof, where the 
prefix τ τ ται κε out. 8. The syllable lof is the Icel. lof, 
signifying (2) raise, (2) leave; cognate with G. lob (=-laub), praise. 
"eutonic base is LUB (= ‘LOB UBH), which appears again in Lat, 

ἐμ εἰ, it Brom the alae bess js E. lief, dear. See Lief. 

; see Frumenty. 

FURNACE, an oven, ΜῈ. forneis; Chaucer, Ὁ, Τὶ 14169.— 
Ὁ. F. fornaise, later fournaise, ‘a famace ;" Cot. Lat. fornacem, acc. 
of fornax, an oven.= Lat. formas, furnws, an oven; with suffix ~ac-; 
allied to Lat. formus, warm; as also to Russ. fe, to burn, glow, 


“Capt. Irwin 


and Skt. garma, glow, warmth ; see Curtius, ii. 99. See Glow. 
I dou the connection with E. warm. 
to fit Sp, equip. ts --Ο. Η. 6) Common in 


Shak.; see Merch. of Ven. ii. 
of fournir, ‘to furnish τ᾽ Cot. 


vrum, vrume), py atility! fit, gain; cf. mod. G. fromm, 
fees Eesti an aly? gem Der. 

ΕΗ forming slo fa ‘also furni-ture (Spenser, F.Q. ν. 3. 4), from 

re 

FURROW, a slight ΩΝ wrinkle. (E.) Μ. Ἑ. forwe, P. 
Plowman, B. vi. 106; older form forghe, Chaucer, tr. of Boethins, b. 
vy. met. 5. 1. 4959.—A.S. furk, ‘a furrow; Allfric’s Gloss, 1. 17. 
The dat. pl. furum is in Alfred, tr. of Boethius, v. ib i met.6, + 
Tcel. for, a drain.4-O. H. G. furk, Μ. H. G. vurck, G. furche, a furrow. 
Cf Lat. porea, a ridge between two furrows. Root uncertain. Der. 
ferro, ter. The change from final τὰ to -g&, swe, and τοῦ 
is guite lar; so-with borrow, sorrow. 

YOR! comparative of fore. (E.) _M.E. furBer, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 228; forper, ferber; Chaucer, C. T. “36. 119.—<A.S. furbur, 
furbor, further; 358... Α. 5. force, adi iv, before; with comp. 
suffix -Bor, -Bur, an: 0 Goth. ‘thar ἴα anther, other. + Du. 
verder, vorders, adv. Desid from vor, with suffix -der 
(= “O° H.C. ai rar, rr from Ὁ. H. G. fur-i, be- 

‘@ Generally said to be ἃ comparative from 


224 FURTIVE. 


Serth; but this explanation breaks down in Dutch and German, And?A.S. sindan, to find... Fick 


ik. wpo-repée, a comparative form from πρό. The suffix is Goth. 
Shack, ~rep-= Skt. -tara, just as in After, q.v. Der. further, 
verb, from Α. 5. fyriran, gefyrtran, Grein (cf. be. vorderen. G. for 
3 Surther-amce, ith F. suffix, spelt further- 
amore Chaucer, c.T. 


cor Bie 


Nolen ταύ Lat. furtum: ete Tae “nar, to steal. — Lat. er 
a thief. + Gk, gdp, ἃ thief; connected with φέρειν, to bear, carry 
off.—4/ BHAR, to bear. See Bear. Dor. furti 
FURY, rage, passion. (F,=L.) Μ. Ε. furi 
11262.—0. F. furie, ‘fary ;” Cot.—Lat, feria, madness.= Lat. furere, 
to rage; ef. Skt. bauranya, to be active. BHUR, to move 
about quickly Der. Ασέφωι, qv. furt-mly ari-ousner 
the whin or gorse. (Ε.) Μ. E. firse, also friise, Wyclif, 

pats lv. 13, Mic. vii. 4.—A. S. fyrs, “ΕΠ τοάϊς tr. of Boethius, lib. iii, 
met. τὴ c. xxiii. Gael. preas, a briar, bush, shrub. — @] As the E. ἢ 
answers to Celtic δ, Ihave little hesitation in linking the above words 
It follows that furze and briar are doublets; see 
FUSCOUS, brown, dingy. (L.) ‘Sad and fuscous colours;’ 
Burke, On the’ Sublime, 5, 16.=Lat. fuscus, dark, dusky ; by change 
of -us into -ous, as in arduous, strenuous. B. Most likely fuscus 
stands for fur-scus, and is allied to furwus, brown, and to E. brown. 
See Brown. See Curtius, i. 378. 
FUSE (1), to melt by heat. (L.) In Johnson; but the verb is 
quite modem, and really due to the far older words (in E.), viz. fuscible 
‘Chancer, C. Τὶ 16325), fusil, i.e. capable of being melted (Milton, 

L. xi. pee . fuscon (Sir T. Browne, ὅγε. Errors, b. ii. 6, 1. § 11); 
all found Lat. fusus, = Lat. fusus, pp. of fundere, to pour, melt; 
from the base FUD. 4 Gk, χων, for χέξειν Chase xv), το pour. + 
Goth, giutan, to pour (base GUT). All from  GHU, to pour; of 
which the extended form GHUD (=Goth, GUT) αἱ 
Der. fus-ible, from O. F. fusible, ‘fusible’ (Cot.), from Lute iat 

ibilis*, not recorded in Du fi 5 fuse 

ἃ melting; fusil (Milton, as 


above), from Lat. fusilis, molten, fui From the same root 
are found Gy confound con: ‘fue af fe. efurion in fee, pro-fus-ion, 
recfund, su trans- \so chyme, chyle, gush, gut. 

FUSE (2), a tube with combustible materials for discharging 
shells, ἄς. (F.=L.) Also spelt fusee, and even fusel. Fuse is 
short for fusee, and fusee is a corruption of fusel, or (more correctly) 
‘fusil, which is the oldest form of the word. In Kersey's Dict., ed. 
1715, we find: + Fuse, Fee or Fuel ἃ pipe filled "with wild ‘re, 
and put into the touch-hole of a bomb” Also: * Fuser or Fusil, 
a kind of short musket.’ See further under Pusil (1). 

FUSHE (1), fuse or match. (F.,=L.) A corruption of Fusil (1), 
q.¥._ See the quotation under Fuse (2). 

‘FUSEE (2), a spindle ina watch. (F,=L.) ‘Fuse or Fuzy of 
‘a watch, that part about which the chain or string is wound;’ 
Keney, ed, 1715.70. F fle, ἃ spoote ul of spindle of thread, 
yam, ἄς. τ Cot—Low Lat. Λααία, a spindle of thread; org. 
jem, pp. of Low Lat. fusare,t0 use a spindle. Lat, furs, a spindle, 

Prob. allied to Lat. funda, Gk. σφενδόνη, a sling ; and, for 

Skt. spandana, a quivering, throbbing (whence the sense of verking, 
and to Skt. spand, to throb. 4/ SPAD, to tremble, vibrate, swing. 

ze Curtius, i. 306; Fick, i. 831. Observe the change in mean- 
ing, which has Teverted from the ‘spindle ful’ to the spindle itself 


aaa ty eon 


Ti Sel tat staking Bree Low 
Lat. fucile, a steel for kindling fire.=Lat. focus, a hearth, See 
Foous. Der. fusil-ier, fusil-eer. 
FUSIL (2), a spindle, in heraldry. (L.) _ Explained in Blount’s 


Gloss., ed. 1674.—Lat. fusillus*, not found, but formed as a dimin. 
from fusus, a spindle ; spelt fusellus in Ducange. See Fuseo (2). 

FUSIL (3), easily moltea. (L.) See Puse (1). 

FUBS, haste, uy. (E.) © The sb. corresponding to M. Ε Λα, 
anxious, willing, ready, eager. ‘And fus to foll3henn heore wille’ = 
and ready to follow their wish; Ormulum, 9065.<A.S. fis (for 

+ fans}, prompt, quick Caxdmon, ed. Thorpe, p. 10, 1. 10.  Icel. 
‘Fiss, eager for, willing. 4 O.H.G. fins, realy, willing. Hence 
the ‘true form is funs; and this again is for fund-s, from A.S, fundian, 


to strive after, Grein, i, 357. And again, fundian is a derivative of 4) 


GABBLE. 


173. | Thus fuss is really 
to find’ See Find. Der. fuss-y, fuss-i-ness. 

5 (1), to become mouldy or rusty. (F.—L.) "ΤΟ fut in us 
eas Hi Het ἢ iv. 4. 39. ‘I mowld or fust as come or bread 
does, je’ mois 
lit, translation of OF. fu 
the vessel ;” Cot. = 
fat: any staffe, sta 

|. (The cask was so named from its resemblance to the 
trunk of a tree.J= Lat. fustem, acc. of fustis, a thick knobbed stick, 
cudgel Soinggied with Lat. awa to strike, uel} in, the com 

un fendere, offendere; Cf. infensus, infestus. , to 
Eke: whence also Gk. πων to strike, [ΕἸ From the same root 
we have de fd of fond infest also dint, dent. Der. fus-ty, fust-i- 

ness; and see below. 
FUST (3), the shaft of a column. (F.,=—L.) _‘ Fust, the shaft, or 
body of a pillar;’ Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715.-0.F. fust, a stump, 
ἢ Lat. fustem ; as ἴῃ the case of the word above. Der, 


Sust-ig-ate, q.v. 

FATLAN, a kind of coarse cloth. (F,=Ital'-Low Ly= 
Egypt.) Inearly use. M.E. fustane. ‘The mes-hakele of medeme 
fustane’ = themass-cloth [made] of common fustian; O.E. Homilies,ed. 
Morris.ii.162. Also fustian, Chaucer, C.T. 75.=0.F. fustaine; Roque- 
fort, Cot.—Ital. fustagno.=Low Lat. fustaneum, fustanium. = Arab, 
Fustit, another-name of Cairo, in Egypi;, whence the stuff first came. 
The Arab. fustét also means ‘a tent made of goat's hair.’ See Rich. 
Arab, Dict. p. 1090. ff Introduced into French in the middle ages, 

through Genoese commerce, from Ital. fustagno (Brachet). 
ITIGATE, to cudgel. (L.) ‘ Fustigating him for his faults;” 
Fuller's Worth, Westmorland (R.) "Six /ustigations;? Fox 


. ΕἸΣ 


Balggrave,” Made from the’ form festa, which is a 
of 
F. 


fusté, “fusty, tasting of the cask, smellin 
᾿ς fuste, “a cask,’ Cot. ; the same word as 
. stocke, stump, trunke, or log; . . - also fu 


Der. futilely, futil-i-y. 
ip. (E.) * Futtocks, the 
compassing bichertan ets in a ship, that make the breadth of it;’ Kersey's 
Dict. ed. 1715. Origin uncertain; it is thought to be a corruption 
of foot-hooks. ‘The first syllable is, no doubt, the prov. E. fut, a foot. 
Called foot-stocks in Florio’s Ital. Dict., s.v. stamine. If hence 
corrupted, the corruption is considerable. 

FU! about to be. (F.=L.) M.E. future; Chaucer, C.T. 
16343.—0. F. futur, m. future, f. future ;” Cot.= Lat, futurus, about 
to be; future part. from base fir, to be; cf. fri, I was.—4/ BHU, 
to be. See Bo. Der. futur-i-ty, Shak. Oth: iii. 4.117; future-ly, 
Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 114 (Leopold Shakspere). 

FUZZ-) 8 spongy fungus. (E.) Spelt fusseballe in Min- 
sheu, ed. 1627. A fuzz-ball i: Hs a se I yht, spongy ball resembling (at 
first sight) a mushroom. ΟἿ, prov, i fuzzy, ee light and spongy ; foxy, 
spongy (Halliwell). Of English origin. ΟἿ Du. voos, spongy. 

erhaps also allied to Icel. faustr, a rotten dry log. @ Also called 
10 | puckfiste, as in Cotgrave (5. v. vesse de loup); but this is from fois: 


G. 


GABARDINE, GABERDINE, 2 coarse frock for men. 
(Span.,=C.) In Shak. Mecha ταν - gabardina, ἃ coarse 
frock.” Cf. Ital. gavardina (Florio); and O. Tipdivordine ‘a gaber- 
dine;’ Cot. An extended form from Span. gaban, a great coat with 
hood and close sleeves; cf. Ital. gabanio, “ἃ shepheards cloake’ 
(Florio), Ital. gabanetla, * a gaberdine, or sh is cloake’ (id.); 

©.F geben, “ἃ cloake of felt for rainy weather, a gaberdine;" Cot 
Connefted with Span. eabaza, a large cloak with hood and sleeves, 
and Spa cabaia, a cabin, hut ; and of Celtic origin. See Cabin, 


and ). 
GABLES to chatter, prattle. (Scand.) In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 
356. Formed, as a frequentative, with suffix -le, from M. E. gabben, to 
talk idly, once in common use; see Chaucer, C.T. 15072; P. Plow- 
B. iii. 179. The ME. gation is esp. ». used in the sense ‘to 
lie,’ or ‘to defude’ Of origin; the Α. 5. gabban, due to 
‘Somner, Dei unauthorised. Icel. gabba, to mock ; gabb, mockit 
mockery. Cf. Swed. gabb, mockery. Β. OF imitative origin 


and robably ‘allied ‘to Irish cab, gob, the mouth cf. Irish 


GABION. 


‘Otherwise in Fick, iii. 101. 


GALE. 225 


Gaal κι: garrulots. See Gape, Gobble; and compare Bab- P1640, =O. F. gayeté, ‘mirth, glee ;’ Cot. 0. Ἐ gay, ‘ merry ;” id. 


Der. gabbl-er, gabbl-ing. 
Doublet, j 


GABION, a bottomless basket filled with earth, as a defence 
‘against the fire of an enemy. (F.,Ital.,=<L.) ‘Gabions, great 
baskets 5 or 6 foot high, which being filled with earth, are placed 
upon batteries ;* Kersey's Dict. ed. 1715. Also found in Minsheu. 
=O. F. gabion, ‘a gabion;’ Cot.=Ital. gabbione, a 
cage; augmentative form of gabbia, a cage. The It ἰ gabbia also 
means ‘the or top of the mast of a ship whereunto the shrouds 
is used in the same sense. 
ὌΝ which is is 


abion, large 


Lat. cawns, hollow. ἘΞ 


anne a peak of a house-top. 


gable, Chaucer, C. T. 35733 P. Plowman, B. iii. 49.—0. 
a rare word cited by Stratmann; cf. Low Lat. gabulum, 
front of a building ; = M. H. G. gabele, 6G. 


fork; cf M.H. G. gebel, gibel (G. giebel), a gable; 
Jabala, a fork; gin gibil, a gable. + Icel. gaff, 2 gable. + 
gavl, a gable. +Swed. gafvel, a fable; καζεὶ, a fork. Mozso-Goth. 
ila,» gable, pinnacle; Luke, iv. 9.4+Du. gael, a gable B. The 
‘eutonic form is GABALA (Fick, iii. 100); ‘apparently a dimin, form 
from a base GAB; but the whole word ay to be borrowed 
from Celtic. = Irish gabkal, fork, gable: Gael. gobhal, W. Κα, ἃ 
fork. See Gaff. Der. gable-end; 
GABY, a simpleton. Kenna) Fenents word ; see Halliwell. 
rit ‘api, a rash, reckless man; cf. gapamuér (lit. gape-mouthed), 
2 ssping, Needless fellow.Icel. gapa, to gape; Dan. gabe, to 


"GAD. 2 wedge of steel, goad. (Scand.) ‘A gad of steel ;’ 
Titus Andron. iv. 1. 103. Also‘ upon the gad,’ i.e. upon the goad, 
suddenly: K. Lear, i. 2, 26. ‘Gadde of steele, quarreau dacier ; 
MLE: gad, a or whip; ‘bondemen with her 
=" "Shusbandmen with ir goads or whips; Havelok, 1016.— 
addr (for gasdr), a goad, spike, sting, cognate with E. goad, yard, 
ἔπι gd rg ‘ard. bie idfy Beane e. sting- and see gad (2) on 
GAD (a), to ramble i id.) Were have we 
ΠΣ 2” Romeo, iv. 2. ἰδ S “Gadde abrode, vagari 5, 7. 
᾿ς orig. sense was to drive, or drive about. Icel. gadda, to 
Moa = tod gaddr, a goad. See above. if I see no connection 
with M.E. gadeling, an associate, for which see Gather. 
GAFF, a light fishing-spear; also, a sort of boom. (F.,—C.) 
The gaff of a ship takes its name from the fork-shaped end which 
rests against the mast. " Gaff, an iron hook to pull great fishes into 
a ship; also, an artificial spur for a cock ;’ Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715. 
=0.F. gaffe, tan iron hook wherewith sea-men pull reat fishes into 
their ships ;᾿ Cot. Cf, Span. and Port. gafa, a ἃ book® Β. Of 
Celtic origin. Irish gaf, gafa, a hook; with which ., ΣΝ gabhal, 
4 fork, gabhla, α spear, lance ; Welsh caff, a. grasp, grapple, a sort of 
dangfork 5 safes a hold, grasp, σα, a fork. See further under 
The root ay in Gael. and Irish gabh, to take, 
naire Welsh cafael, to hold, get, rs cf. Lat. capere, to take, 


which is cognate with E. have. to take, grasp. Der. 

semeloch, a spear (W. gaflach), now obsolete ; jave-lin, 4. ν, 
AFPER, an old ‘an old man, grandfather. (Hybrid; F. and E.) ‘And 

or fer madman ;' Beaum. and Fletcher, The Captain, Simi- 


larly, gammer is a familiar name for an old woman, as in the old 
play of * Gammer Gurton’s Needle.’ The words are corruptions of 
gramfer and grammer, which are the West of England forms of 
grandfather and grandmother ; see Halliwell. 41 Compare gom- 
man and gommer, which are similar corruptions of good man and 
mother; also given in Halliwell. Grandfather and 
other. For loss of r, see 

GAG, to stop the mouth ἃ foreily, to silence. pany Ἢ InShak. Tw. 
Nt. i. 5. 94; ν. 384. M.E. gaggen, to suffocate; Prompt. Parv.= 
W. cegio, to mouth, to choke ; ceg, the mouth, throat, an opening. 
Possibly related to Irish gaggack, stammering; but this is not clear. 


Der: oT ag, 3. 

Ὁ, a pledge. (F.<L.) M.E. gage, King Alisaunder, 904. 
4 gage, ‘a gage, pawne, pledge ;’ Cot. Α verbal sb.=F. gager, 
‘to gage, ingage ;’ id.—Low Lat. wadiare, for uadiare, to pledge. = 
‘Low Lat. uadium, a pledge. = Lat. uadi-, crude form of vas, pn ‘uad- 
is, a pledge; cognate with A.S. wed, a pledge. See Wed, 
‘Wage. ~ Der. gage, vb.; en-gage, dis-en-gage. 
GAGE (2), to gauge 
α  ταίπη. (F. 
‘Habington, Castara, pt. 


see Gauge. 
=G.) ‘Those gayities how doth she sligh 


+)4 the 1st ed. (in 3 parts) appeared in | 


GALN (1), profit, advantage. (Scand) Μ. Ε. gain, grin; spelt 
gain, Chaucer, C. T. 536, ed. Tyrwhitt (but the reading is bad, not 
ΕἾ with the best MSS.) ; gein, St. Ματβετεῖς. ed. Cockayne, p. 

gazhen, Ormulum, 13923.— Teel. gagn, gain, advantage, use. 

+ Swed. gagn, benefit, profit. + Dan. gavn, gain. |B. Not found 
in German ; but the root-verb ga-geigan, to gain, occurs in Marso- 
Gothic, Mk. viii, 36, Lu. ix. 25, 1 Cor. ix. 19; suggesting a base 
GAG, not found elewhere. |. Hence was formed the (obsolete 


To get a gaine by any 
3. Still, the F. word probably 
influenced the use of the pre-existing E. one; and superseded the 
old use of the M.E. gainen, to profit. @ The etymology of 
ΠΑ να Ο. F. gaigner (Cotgrave), gaagnier, gaaignier (Burguy) = 
¢, is from the O.H.G. weidanjan*, not found, but 
equivalent to O.H.G. wridendn, to pasture, which was the orig. sense, 
and is still preserved in the F. sb. gagnage, pasturage, pasture-land.= 
O.H.G. weida (G. weide), pasturage, pasture-ground ; cf. M. H. G. 
εάν: to pasture, hunt, Ἢ Icel. veidr, bunting, fishing, the chase 
to cateb, to hunt. + A.S, wis, a wandering, journey, bunt ; 
636. Cf. Lat. wenari (=uemari), to hunt. Perhaps from 
4 WI, to go, drive; cf. Skt, vi, to go, approach, sometimes used as a 
substitute for qj, to drive. See Fick, iii. 303 ; i. 430. 
a. ‘¥, suitable, gracious, (Seand.) ‘Obsolete, except in un- 
ainly, now meaning awkward. In Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, C. 83; 
ἡ 728. Formed, with suffix -ly, from lcel. gegn, ready, serviceable, 
See Ungainly. 


king, 

GAINBAY, to speak against. (Ε) Ια the A. V. Luke, χαὶ, 
M.E. geinseien, a rare wor “Tha thei not sein-seye my sonde’ 
that may not e; Cursor Mundi, 5769 
(Trinity 4S), ‘The Cotton MS. reads: "pat pai noght sai agains mi 
sand.” B. The latter part of the word is E. say, q.v. The prefix 
is the A.S. gegn, against, as occurring in the sb. gegncwide, a 5 


vainst any 5 better known in the comp. ongegn, ongedn, signi- 

ὅδε gail of spat, See Again.” Dor’ χα αν, AV, Ths, 
ing. A. V. Acts, x. 29. 
ai GARISH, gaudy; see Garish. 

Gare manner of walking. (Scand.) In Shak. Temp. iv. τοῦ. 
A particular use of M.E. gate, a way. * And goth him forth, 
in ‘his gate’mand goes forth, and in his way; Gower, C. A. 
196.—Icel. gata, ἃ way, path, road; Swed. gata, a street ; Dan. 
ade, a street. + Goth. gatwo, a street. + G. gasse, a street. . See 
Gate. @ It is clear that the word was thus used, because 

pularly connected with the verb to go; at the same time, the word 
is not reall derived from that verb, but from the verb fo get. 

@. for the ancle, (F,=M.H.G.) Modem. 
Not in Johnson's Dict.—F. guétre, a gaiter ; formerly spelt guestr 
* Guestres, startups, high shooes, or gamashes for countrey folkes 
Cot. Marked by ‘Brathet as “of unknown origin” β. However, 
the form of the word shews it to be of Teutonic origin; and prob. 
from the same source as M. H. G. wester, a child's chrisom-cloth (G, 
weer and the Goth. wasti, clothing ; from 4/ WAS, to clothe; 
eg 

ma Stativit ‘F.,= Ital.) Perhaps only in the 

“ἃ ΘΑ Ρ pena an hae in Jo ΠΌΝΩΝ ΤΣ eben from, 
Teal. gala, Smnament, fine , festive attire. Cf, Ital. di gala, merrily; 
closely connected with tal. galante Bey, ively, & Gallant. 
Der. gala-day ;=F. jour de gala, ‘ort. dia de gala. 
GALAXY, the ‘milky vay’ in the sky; a splendid ‘assemblage. 
φ- L,=Gk.) ‘See yonder, lo, the galaxie W ich that ‘men ieee 

ὁ milky way;’ Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, ii. 428.=0.F. galaxie, " 
milky way;’ Cot.= Lat. galaxiam, acc. of galaxias. Gk. γαλαξίαν, the 
milk wa aGk. γαλακε-, for yadaer-, stem of γάλα, milk. Certainly 
allie t. lact-, stem of lac, milk ; root uncertain. 
GALE, a strong wind. (Scand.?)' In Shak. Temp. v.314 To 
be explained from Dan. gal, mad, furious; the No: galen is 
particularly used of storm and wind, as ein galen storm, diet ‘veer, , 
a furious storm (Assen), We say, ‘it blows a gale’ Cf. feel. gola, 
a breeze, fjall-gola, a breeze from the fells. B. The Icel. galinn, 
furious, is from gala, to sing, enchant ; there may be an allusion to 


226 GALEATED. 


GALLOW. 


Nitches, Cf. guldrabrit, storm mised by spells (Wedgwood). and that rogue (whence obs. E. gregs) is» mere 


it. 4 Hardly from Irish gal, vapour. 

GALEATED, helmeted. (L.) Botanical. =. 
meted. = Lat, galea, a helmet. 

GALIOT, a small galley ; see Galliot. 

GALL (1), bile, bittemess (E.) alle; P. Plowman. B, 
xvi. 155.=0. Northumb. galla, A.S. β att. xxvii. 34. + Du. 
gal. + Icel. gall. + Swed. galia. 4- Dan. galde (with excrescent @). 
+G. galle. 4 Lat. fel. + de χολή. Β. From the same root as 
Gk. χλωρόν, greenish, Lat, Aeluus, yellowish, and E. yellow and green; 
so that gall was named from its yellowish colour; Curtius, i. 250. 
See Green, Gold, and Yellow. Der. gall-bladder. 

GALL (2), to rub ἃ sore place, to vex. (F,=L.) ‘Let the 
galled js jade wince ;’ Hamlet, ili. 2. 253. M.E. ΠΩ “The hors 

«galled upon the bak ;” Gower, C. A. il. 46,20. F. galler, 

‘to'gall, fret, itchy ταῦτ᾿ Cot.=0.F. galle, ‘a galling, fretting, itchin 
οἵ the skin’ id.=mod. F. gale, a scab on fruit, properly a bard- 

ness of skin, and thence @ cutaneous disorder which makes the skin 

hard. Lat. callus, hard thick skin; ‘found in sense of the itch in 

nefent Latin;’ Brachet. See Callous. Der. gall, sb., Chaucer, 

R22. 

oat “Qh GALL-NUT, 1 vegetable excrescence produced by 

1) In Shak.; " ugh ink be made of gall ;” 

oat o1.—0.F. galle, ‘the fruit called a gall;’ Cot.—Lat. 


alla, an oak-apple, gail-nat. 
FGALLANT gay. splendid, brave, courteous, (F.,<-M. H.G.) 
*Good and galiant ship ;’ Shak. Temp. v. 237. ‘Like young lusty 


galantes;' Bemners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. ¢. 105 (R).=O. F. gallant; 
Cotgrave gives ‘ gallant homme, a gallant, wooly fellow Sroperly 
eevee ce B. Galant i: the pres 


. galeatus, hel- 


fest 
appears in Goth. gailjan, to make to rejoice, ἃ Cor. i. 25 A. 8. αι 


Da. geil, lascivious, luxurious; O. Sax. κέ, mirthf cel. gall, a fit 
of gaiety Ὁ ΜῊ, G. καῖ, minthful mi Ὁ M.H.G. geilen, to make 
merry. Tt is a little difficult to tell the exact source of the F. word; 


it is gen. referred to the M.H.G. δ The Icel, galinn, enchanted, 
mad, voluptuous, is pp. of gala, to crow, sing; and leads us to the 
‘Teutonic base GAL, to sing, as in the E. nightingale, q.v. See Gale. 
Der. gallant, sb., whence also gallant, vb.; gallant-ly, gallant-ness ; 
also gallant-ry (Spectator, no. 4) from O.F. gallanterie, * gallant 
ness," Cot. Also see gala, gali-con, gall-ery. 

GALLON, « jaree galley. (Spe) Cotgrave explains O.F. 
gallion as ‘2 ‘an armada, a it ship of warre ;᾿ but the 
‘word is Spani Spat Ὅν galeom, leon, Spanish armed ship of 
burden ; formed, wit! entative suffix -on, from Low Lat. galea, 


Evia ty page 

balcony covered (Feltal) ‘The 

long galleries;* Su ἱ ἵν οἱ Virgil's Eneid, =O, 
aller galerie, ‘a gallerie, or long roome to wwalke inj'also mirth, 
good sport; bors at ralleria, α΄ gallery Grachet). Low 
[χὰ galeria, a long portico, gallery ; B. Uncertain; 
perhaps from Low Lat. galare, to rejoice, amuse oneself; the orig. 
sense of Low Lat. galeria being, probably, a place of amusement, 

according to Cotgrave's definition, See Gallant, and Gala. 

"Sankey. gs low-built ship. (F) _In’early use, ME. 
galeie; King ‘Horn, ed, Lumby, 185.=0.F. galie (Burguy) ; gall 

(Cotgrave). —Low Lat. galea, a galley. Of unknown origin ; see 
Lley-slave ; see galle-on, galli-as, galli-ot. 
ΝΕ ΥΕΑΥΚ ΤΟΝ ἃ lively dance, (Span. =C.?) etn Shak, Tw. Nei, 
3.127, 137.—Span. gallarda (in which 1! is pronounced as ly), a kind 
Of lively Spanish dance.=Span. gallardo, pleasant, να lively. 
B. Of uncertain origin; Diez rejects ἃ connection rala and 
gallant (Span. galante) on account of the double 7 and the F. form 
lard. ‘The 0. F. gaillard meant ‘valiant’ or *bold;” perhaps of 

‘ltic origin. Cf. Bret. galloud, power, galloudek, strong: Com. 
liudoe, able ; Trish and Geel. galack, valiant, brave; W. gallad, al 


Cf. Lith. galé, Iam able. 
Bak SPha ct ie (8) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, ii, 
Ital. galeazea, a heavy, 


80. a galleass;" Cot.— 
Pema a al. und Low Lat. geiee, «galley, See Galley. 
On, te termination oe, see 

GALLIGASKIN: wove or trousers. (F.,=Ital.) a. Cot- 
grave has: Gorges 2 ἃ fashion of strait Venitians without cod- 
peeces.’ Also: ‘ Greguesques, slope, gregs, gallogascoins, Venitians.” 
Also: " Θ᾽ wide slops, ‘gregs, gallogascoins, Venitians, great 
Gascon or Spanish hose.’ Also: " Greguesque, the same as Gregeois, 
Grecian, Greekish.’ β. Here it is clear that Garguesques is ἃ cor- 


farther, Greguesque is borrowed from tan 
re 

Grethereo, Ὁ Ὅτε τα ἃ form given by Florio; which is derived (with 
suffix -esco= Ε. -isA) from Tae Greco, Greek. δ Finally, it seems 
probable that gallogascoin is nothing but a derivative of Ital, 
Grechesco, ἃ name given (as shewn by the evidence) to a particular 
kind of hose or breeches originally worn at Venice. The corrup- 
tion seems to have been due to a mistaken notion on ee 
some of the wearers of geil ins, that they came, not from 

but from Gascony. Bi fan suggestion is due to ‘Wedgwood ; it 
would seem that gollifosknne garisgascans = garguesguans; where 
the suffix -an is the same as in Greci-an, ὅς. 
GALLINACEOUS, pertaining ἴο ἃ certain order of birds. (L.) 
Modem. Englished from Lat. gallinaceus, bel to poultry. 
Formed, with suffix -ac-, from Lat. gallina, ἃ hen.=Lat, gallus, αὶ 
cock. Root uncertain; possibly from 4/ GAR, to cry aloud; Curtius, 


i, 218, 
GALLIOT, a small M.E, galiote, Minot’s Poems, 


. (F.) 
Expedition of ‘Edw. 11 bant, 1. 81 ¢ Spec of Eng. ed. Morris 
Skea, 129).--Ὁ. Εν ἰξαίλοιη ‘a galliot;’ Cot. =Low Lat. Eine, 
as imin. of Low alea, ἃ - 

mall gall ey dit f Lon it. galea, galley. ΠΝ 
saleotta, ἃ acon: See Galley. 

ἃ small glazed earthen pot. (Du.)_ In Beaum. and 
raw Nice Valour, i. 1.43. A corruption of O. Du. elope 
ὁ Gleywerk, glazed work ; een gleypot, a gallipot ;' Sewel’s Du. 
Similarly earthen tiles were ited patle-tiles. Wedgwood quotes 
from Stow: * About the year 1570, I. Andries and 1. Janson, potters, 
came from Antwerp and settled in Norwich, where they followed 
their trade, making gableptiles and apothecaries vessels’ ipots). 
Β. Again, Du, glo (O- dot, shining potters clay, Hexham) 

ars to rriesic. a ining (( utzen), cognate Wit glatt, 
polished, smooth, and with E. glad. x and Pot. 
PG@ALLON, a measure holding 4 quarts. (Ε) ΜΈ. 
galoun ; P. Plowman, B. v. 234, 3433 Chaucer, c.T. bra Spat Spelt 
ralun in (orn, umby, 112 rallon, z 
galwn in King H Lumby, 1123.=0. F, * gallon, jallo, alo, 
a gallons Roquefort ‘Low Lat. sel (so galo), an 
measure for li jucange, ¢ suffix -on is angm τ 
tive; and a ‘Stee form appears in mod. F. jale, a bowl, which 
evidently stands for an older form sale just_as 
‘Thus the sense is ‘a large bowl.’ . OF OWN ΟΥ̓ 
Lat. goulus (itself from Gk, γαῦλον, ἃ rilkepail, a Bucket) 
‘suggested ; but the diphthong is against it. 
'GALLOON, ἃ kind of lace or narrow ribbon. (Span. ‘The 
ong und galloon-laces occurs in Beaum. and Fletcher Pi Phiastes τ 
a Cotgrave has: ‘Galon, galloon-lace.’ Bat the peculiar accent 
δ the E. word answers better to Span. galon, galloon, lace ; orig. 
any kind of finery for festive occasions.=Span. gala, parade, finery, 
court-dress; the suffix -on being δι tative, as in balloon. See 
Gala. | We find also Ital. galtone, galloon; but it does not seem 
to be an old word, being omitted in Florio's Dict. 
M.E. galopes 


Sa ” >to id vey fs , δὶ Woven et Styl 

(with one J) isaunder, feber, 461. ‘Sty! 

Sars right;" Bemers, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 140. We abo fod 

the form walopen, in the Romance of Parteaay, ed: Skeat, 4827 (and 

note on p. 250); and the pres. pt. walopande, Morte Arthur, ed. 

Brock, 3827. 0. F. galoger, to gallop; of which an older form must 
ri 


have been waloger, as shewa, by the derivative walopn in Roquefor, 
spelt galopin in mod. F. Of Flemish origin. =O. Flemish walop, ἃ 
Delfortric, in his Analogic. des ες Flamande, Alle- 


Sande, 


Ree to he Pees or boiling 


be the 
mere ‘extension tom tie ΟἿ 


ΣΕ up (as water). 
Teut. base WAL, to tum Aryan γί WAR, to wind, tum; 
whence also Lat. ‘wol-uere, ἴ to roll, ΕΗ vdra, a tum; E. wal-k (q.¥-)3 
and esp. note Skt. vaig, to gallop, to go by leaps, to bounce, to move 
in different ways, to fluctuate; and Skt. vai, to move to and fro. 
@ The existence of Skt. valg, to gallop, suggests that the final -op 
may be a mere corruption of a final guttural added to the base, just 
as in Ε. wal-k. The usual derivation of gallop from Goth. ge 
Mawpjan, to leap (=E. leap), is clearly wrong. Der. g 

yW, to terrify. (E.) Tha’ King Lar iii. 2 4. 


ruption ‘of Greguesques ; that Gregwexyue originally meant Greekish ;4 Prov. E, (Somersets.) ply. RS. gelwian, in the comp. dgaloian, 


GALLOWAY. 
to astonish; ‘ba wearf ic Agelwed then was I astonished; Alfred, Ὁ 


tu, of Boethius, c. xxxiv. § §; lib. iii, 
GALLOWA’ ¢ So called from 


‘AY, αὶ nag, pony. ) 
Galloway in Scotland; the word occurs in Drayton's Polyolbion, & 3. 
In 


‘See the quotation in 
GALLOW-GLASS, α heuyamel fotcoider, (eh) 
Macbeth, i. 2. 13.= ish gallogloch, a servant, ἃ heavyrarmed soldier. 


Irish man-servanl ‘and gleac-aim, 1 wrestle, 
wager at) See Gillie. ™ 
@ ain) See Gila, cog cininala (2) ME 


gabwes, Chaucer, C.T. ὅ240..- Α. 8, galga, gealga, α cross, 
Exiows; Gren’ i. 452, ‘Mience’ wat feradl Me. gatos, ἘΣ the 
usual from foto swe {al later ail to aut and it be- 

othe word in th, plea alwes, 60 that the 
mod. E. gallows is 


ty σρ fural form, $ Icel. 
ΓΙᾺ i, the gallows, a gibbet. + Dan. and alge, ἃ gibbet. + 
ὁ Go alga, α cross. + G. alpen gh tha ie 

GsLocnEs ‘of shoe or sli {δ πῖον ΣΟ) 
ME. eet Chaucer, CT. 10869; P. Plowman, B. xviii. 14... Εἰ 
fecha woodden shooe or ‘patten, made all of a piece, without any 
tchet or tie of leather, and wore by the poor lowne in winter ;’ 
Cot.—Low Lat. calopedia, a a see the letter- 
Stiages caplained ‘a’ Beecher, ok. picoer ton dimin. of xaAdrove, 
καλάτονε, a shoe-maker's last.<Gk. mido-, stem of «Aor, wood; 
and wove (gen. ro8-és), a foot. B. The orig. sense of κᾶλον is fuel, 
wood for burning ; from Gk. καίειν, to bum. The Gk. ποῦε is cog- 


nate with E. foot 
GALVANIBM, « kind of electricity. (tal) Named from 

the galvanic battery in 4.0. 
ἀῖφι. Der, Hence slo gatvari, galvanise 


Galvani, of Bologna in Italy, inventor of 
}AMBADO, a kind or legging. (Span.?—L.) *Gambadoes, much 
‘wore in the west, whereby, des on horseback, his leggs are 
ina coach, clean and warme;’ Fuller's Worthies, Cornwall (R.) = 5} 
(or Ital.) gamba, the leg; see Grambol, of which it is nearly a doublet. 
{ The form of the suffix is rather Span. than Italian. 
GAMBLE, to play for money. (E.) Comparativel a modern 
It occurs in Cowper, Tirocinium, 246. Formed, by suffix -le 
touch has a frequentative force), from the verb to game, the ὁ 
being merely excrescent; so that gamble=gamm-le. This form, 
gomm-le ot gam-le, has taken the place of the ΜῈ ganenien οἱ or 
gamenen, to play at games, to gamble, which occurs in King Ali- 


eber, 5461.— A. S. gamenian, ‘at ἃ game, in the 
Liber Scintilarom Canprinted) 5 Sever vars gamen, ἃ game. 
low colour. (Asiatic.) 


See 
|AMBOGE, © gum-resin, of α 
In Johnson's Dict. * Brought from ia by the Dutch, about a.p. 
1600 ;” Haydn, Dict. of Dates. The word is a corruption of Cam- 
bodia, the name of the district where it is found. Cambodia is in 
itory, not far from the gulf of Siam. 
caper. (F.,=Ital,=L.) Ια Shak. Hamlet, 


change 
came usual to empl 
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GAMMON (1), the igh of a hog, pickled and dried, (F.,<L.) 
* A gammon of bacon ;” jen. IV, i 26.500. F gomton the old 
form of F. jambon, ; corerponding 100. F. gambe for jamb κ 

explains jambon by ‘a gammon;" and Florio explains Tea onbone 
by ‘a hanch [haunch’ μὲ (hatch @ gumen, ἃ thigh thigh” Formed, with suffix 


aaa νέαι. ΕΣ A προς w rd 5 
@ ) nonsense, OF ae word ; but 
Ih 


the M. E. gamen preserved 
the musical scale. * yb: F.,=Gk,, ἐπὶ L) 

stake Tam. Shrew, iii. 1. 67,71. ‘A compound word, "made up from 
Ὁ. F. game or gamme, and xt. 1. Gower has gamma in the sense of 
‘a musical scale;" C. A. iii. 90.0. F. game, gamme, * gamut, in 
musick ;᾿ Cot.—Gk. γάμμα, name a the third letter of the 
alphabet. Heb. gimel, the third letter of the alphabet, so named 
from its supposed resemblance to a camel, called ‘in Hebrew γάπια! 

(Farrar, Chapters on Language, 136). Brachet says: ‘Guy of 
{bom about 4. 990] used to end the series of seven notes of the 
yusical scale by this mark, Ὑ (gemma). He named the notes 
4-4 and the last of the series has given its name to the 
whole scale. 8. The word uf is Latin, and is the old name for 
the first note in now called do, The same Guy of Arezzo is 
said to have nat ake notes after certain syllables of a ish 
lines 


are: ‘ Ut queant laxis resonare fibris Mira gestorum famuli tuorum 
Solue pollutis Jabiis reatum Sante Johannes ;’ the term εἰ being 
made the initials of the final words. 


GANDER, the male of the goose. (E.) Μ. Ε. gandre, Mande- 
ville’s Travels, p. 216.—A.S. gandra; Alfric’s Gram. De Tertia 
Declinatione, sect. xviii; where it translates Lat. anser, Also 5 
ganra, Wright's Vocab. i. 77, col. 1. + G. génser-ich, with an 
tional suffix. dis excrescent, a8 in thunder, and as usual 
after n; gandra stands for the older gan-ra, ὀἀγ. And the suffix 
ais the -ra, as in the Goth. Bop Saber ἀγερό- 
(the crude forms corresponding to E. acre) leicher, Compend. 
8. See further under Goose; 
(2), αι crew of persons, (Scand) “Ὡς trond pony occurs 
in ΜΈ. in the sense of ‘a going,’ or ‘a course.’ The peculiar use of 
gan in the sense of a ‘crew’ is late, and is rather Scand. than E. 
inner, ed. 1671. ‘Gang, a company, a crew ;’ Kersey's Dict. 
ΕΝ ‘He adds that ‘in sea-affairs, irs gan igsare the several companies 
of mariners belonging to a shi the term arose amongst our 
sailors,—Icel. gaagr, αὶ going also, collectively, ἃ gang, as πείμο- 
gangr, a gang.of mice, dfagangr, a gang of thieves. + Swed. gdng, 
ἃ going, a time. + Dan. potest at + Du. gang, course, pace, 
gal, tack, way, all alley: oth. Bg! (= gangs), 8 Ways 
yang, © course, way, is from A.S. gang, 
a (eiwonh)? which f from A/S. gexgan, to gor Θεία, ἢ, 
sony 368. So also Icel. gangr, is from Icel. ganga. See Go. Der. 
gang-way, from M.E. gang, κ᾿ way, with the word way unnecessarily 
added, after the sense of the word ΝΙΝ obscured gang-board, 
a Dutch term, from Du. gangboord, ἃ gan; 
GANGLION, a tumou? on 2 tendon. (LG) Medical. 


τὰ 71 (R)=O.F. | In Kersey's Dict. ed. 1715.—Lat. ganglion (Vegetius.)=Gk. dy 
)). = Ital. | -yAcoy,a tumour near a tendon. Perhase Kier to GE γσγίλοι round, 

Sees the Le; oe B. Re- | Der. ganglion-ic. 
ferred in Brachet to late Lat. gamba, p hoof, or pei joint of the 2 mortification of the Sesh, in its fi first stage. (F,— 


Jeg (Vegetius), which is no doubt the same word bat the true Lat. 
form ofthe base is rather can (as suggested in Diez), corres 
to Gk. καμπή, a bending; with reference to the flexure of the leg. Cf. 
Gacl. cane, crooked; W cam, crooked, also a step, stride, pace, 
KAMP, to move to and fro, to bend ; cf. Skt. hamp, to’ move to 
and fro. See Fick, i. §19 ; Curtins, ii. 76. The spelling with 
1 seems to have been due to the confusion of the F. suf with 
F- suffix -aude, the latter of which stands for an older -aide. Hence 
cwas first corrupted to gambaude (Skelton); then written 
gambould (Udal) or ambeld (Phaer); and lastly gambol (Shake- 
sare), with loss of Der. gambol, vb., Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 
Wa rach amin gone Veg by “τὶ 
the passage ; it r it rather means ‘a joint,’ either of the t! 


“GA sport, amusement. (E.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. 
MCE. gem, Ch ‘Chaucer, C. T. 1808; older form 3 

and gamym in Barbout’s Brace, ed. Skeat, vate ix. 466, 
meet ἃ game, sport; Grein, Ὁ Sax. 


fore ott _ gaman, M. HG. 
‘Dee. Cpe vb., gamring ; game-some, 
Will. of Palemne, 4193; gamester ‘ery 


gaman. + 
Dat, gammen, mirth, merriment. + O. Swed. gamman, 


3! 


joy. Root unknown. 
(=gamen-sum), 
iii, Η 37), JD ee 
@. 


ives, 
the sufi. er, oig. feminine, has α sinister sense, 


GAMMEE, an off dane SCrerantanaers” ee coh ge ΩΝ 


φΦ 


The sb. 


i, Cor 


Gander, 
GANTLET (1), α MO anion, ᾳν. 

ANTLET (2), eters ‘a military ponishment. 
(Swed.) In Skinner, ed. 1671. Formerly written gantlope, but cor- 
rupted t ‘to gantlet or gauntlet by confusion with gauntlet, a glove. ‘To 

the gantlope, an usual punishment among soldiers;* Kersey’s 
Die, ed. 1715. in, the » ig inserted. being no part of the orig. 
word, which should be gatlope.= Swed. gatlopp. lit. ‘a running down a 
Jane,’ because the offender has to run between two files of soldiers, 
who strike him as he passes. =Swed. gata, a street, lane (sce Gate); 
and lopp, a course, career, running, from Jépa, to run, cognate with E. 
Leap. 4 Prob. due to the wars of Gustavus Adolphus (died 1632). 
GAOL, JAIL, 2 cage, prison. (F.,=L.) elt 
Fabyan’s Chron, an, 1293; gayhol in An Od Ying. 
a 


med. 


228 GAPE. 


Morris, p. 153, 1. 219. The peculiar spelling gaol is due to the 
Ὁ. F. gaole (Burguy), and has been preserved in Law French. 
Chaucer has gailer, C.T. 1476; whence jailer and jail.=O. F. gaiole, 


gaole, mod. Εἰ. geédle, a gaol, prison, cage for birds. ‘In the 13th 
cent. people spoke of the gedle d'un oiseau as well as of the geble d'un 
prisonnier;’ Brachet. [But it must be remembered that the 13th 


cent. spelling was not ged/e, but gaiole.]—Low Lat. gabiola, a cage, 
ina charter of a. Ὁ. 1355, cited % eet A dimin, of Tow Tat, 
gabia, a cage; Ducange. β. The Low Lat. gabia is a corruption 
ff Lat. cavea, @ cage, coop, lit. a hollow Place, cavity. Lat. caus, 
hollow. See Cage, Cave, and Gabion. 
GAPE, 


. yawn, 


cel. gapa. ich Sued. apa. Ὁ Skt. jabh, 
jambs. to gape, yawn. Der. gaper; and goby, q.v. Also gap.sb., 
ΜΈ, goppe (dat) in Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 16394 a word which fs rather 
Scand. ‘than E.sef Tee. and Swed: go, 2 gap, breach, abyss, Dan 
‘gab, mouth, throat, ble. 

GAB (1), G, GaRibrt shod of pike. (E.) A fish with a long 
slender body and pointed head. Prob/named from A.S. gar, a spear, 
from its shape; see Garlic. Cp. loc. gral, α kind of herring, 
Teel, geirr, a spear; and observe the names pike and 

GAS CS tanec, Gand) Common i Loluna Stich : and see 
P. Plowman, B. i, 121; v. 130; vi. 303.—leel. géra; Dan. gjdre; 


Swed. géra, to cause, make, do. A causal veib, lit. ‘to make 
ready.’~Icel. ready ; cognate with E. yare, See Yare and 
Gear. See Fick, iii, 102. 


GARB (1), dress, manner, fashion. (F..=O.H.G.) Used by 
Shak, to mean ‘form, manner, mode of doing a thing’ (Schmidt) ; 
Hamlet, ii, 2, 390; K. Lear, ii. 2, 103. = 0. F. garbe, ‘a garbe, 
comelinesse, handsomenesse, gracefulnesse, good fashion ;”” Cot. 
CE. Ital. garbo, ‘grace, handsomeness, garbe ;' Florio. OH ΗΟ. 
garau, preparation, Senet dress, gear; Μ. Ἡ. 
garwe.=' G. garawen, ret Me =O. STG. ὯΝ 
ἔατο, Μ. Ἡ. G. gar, gare, ready ; yore, See Gear. 
GARB (3), shea (Fm In Minshen, ed. 1627. An 
heraldic term. =F. garbe, a sheaf.—O. H. G. garba, ashe 
gene AGE, i Tefuse. fi 2) In Shak. Hamlet, 


eribellare 
Dase eri-, ἃ variant ΜΙ cre, as seen in cretum, supine of cernere, to 


. of eribrum, a sieve. — Lat. 


te; see Discreet, Discern.= 4 SKAR. to te; Fick, 

11. Der. garbl-er, ar Perhaps garbage is from the same 
source; or restited from a confusion of gurble with O.F. garber, to 
siege wuefort). See above. 


ἃ disturbance, commotion, (F=L.) In Shak. 
Antony. i. = O.F. garbouil,‘a garboile,hurliburly, great | S 
stime; Cot, Ci Span. parbull ἃ crowd, multitude; Ital. garbuglio, 


‘a trouble, a garboil, a disorder 
Referred by Diez to Lat. are to prattle, chatter in conjunction 
with bullire, to boil, bubble, boil with rage. Ὑ. The latter part 
of the word is thus well accounted for; see Boil. ‘The former part 
is less sure, and seems to be more directly from the Ital. gara, strife, 


B. Of uncertain origin. 


GARNISH. 


since Florio has ‘ garabullare, to rave.’ -¥et the source :is-probably 
the same either way ; see Jar, to τε: 
a. YEN, a yard, enclosure. (F.,<O.H.G.) M.E. gardia, 
Chaucer, C.T. 1053; King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1028.—0.F. 
gerain (Burguy) ; whence F. jardin. O. H.G. gartin, gen. and dat. 
of O. H.G. garto, a yard, garden (Diez); cf. mod. G. να gare 
den.’ This gen. form was retained in compounds, su TOG. 
gartin-are, a. gardener, M. H. G. garten-maysterin, the nun in’ com 
vent who took care of the garden, B. The Ο. Η. Ο. garto is 
cognate with A. 8. geard, whence E. yard; see Yard. γ. For 
. H.G. ¢ to F. d see Bracket, Introd. § 117. 


In Cotgrave. Modified 
foro. F. gar resi just as the M. E. gargyl! (a gargoyle) is from 
O.F. gargouille. ς gargouiller, ‘to gargle, or gargarize ;* Cot. 
.F. gargouille; for which see Gargoyle. gw The ΜῈ. 
gergari used by Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iv. c. 2 (R), is 
from O. F. gargarizer, to gargle (Cot.), borrowed (through Lat. gar- 
gerizare) from Gk. γαργαρίζειν, to gargle. This is a reduplicated 
form from the / GAR, to swallow, devour ;,as explained in Curtius, 
ii, 80, The words were probably confused. le, 
GARGOYLE, in architecture, a projecting spout. ¢ 
σεως, also spelt gargyll, The spellin; gargoyle 
roybook (R.); we read of * gargylles οἱ fiersly 
spoutes running’ in Hall’s Chron. Henry VIII, an. 19.=0. F. gar- 
gone sthe weesle or weason fwensand of the throat ; also, the 
mouth of a spout, a gutter;’ argola, 8 gargoyle. 
B. We find, iui. wt only ΝΕ a epee iboat, wo 
pipe, but also gorgozza, the throat, gullet, dimin. of (forges the 
throat. ‘Thus serge s is merely the dimin. of F. gorge, the throat ; 
see Gorge. ‘The change of vowel was due to confusion with 
Lat. gargarizare; ont a argle (q.¥.) was confused with M. E. 
eergeri (on (explained under 16). 

EL, glaring, staring, showy. (Scand). +The 
garish sun;” is ere 25. ‘Day's garish eye;’ Milton, Ii Pense- 
1080, 141. From the verb fo gare. haucer uses the slighty different 
form gauren, to stare; C. T. 5332, 14375- (B. By th frequent 
change of s to r, we see that gare, to stare, is ἃ variant of M. E. 

(For an example of the change, see Frore.) See 
RLAND, a wreath. (F.) In early use. ΜΈ. gerlond, 
Chaucer, C.T. 668. The form ΝΞ occurs in Hall Meid- 
enhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 23.-- arlande, ‘a garland ;" Cot. 
(The mod. F. guirlande is ἴαμα from Ital. ghirlanda.] Cf. 
Span. guirnaida, 108]. ghirlonda, a garland. & Of uncertain 
origin; see the discussion of the word in Diez. It seems as if formed 
with a suffix -ande from an Μ. Η. G. wiere 
tative of wieren, to adorn ; from O. H. G. wiara, M. H.G. wiere, 
fined gold, fine ornament. 4 Mr. Wedgwood’s explanation, 
that the r is intrusive, and that it belongs to the sb. gala, wholly 
fails for the Ital. and Span. forms. Der. garland, vb. 


‘B comuption of 


ΜῈ parent’ P-Plowanan, C.5 1h =0.F. garnement, garniment, 
ἃ robe; formed (with suffix ere mentum) fom OF. garnin, 
to.gamish, ado, fortify. See Garnish. 

GARNER, a granary, store for grain. (F,=L.) M.E. garner; 
Chaucer, C. Τὶ 593.=0. F. gernier, a variant of grenier, 2 granary 
(Burguy).-Lat. granaria, ἃ granary. Doublet, granary, q.v. 


Der. garner, verb. 
α kind of precious stone. (F,=L.) “Απὰ gode 


garnettes bytwene;’ Romance of Emare, ed. Ritson, 1.156. A corra 
tion of granat, a form also used in E., and found in Cotgrave. =O. 
grenat (older form prob. granat), * ious stone called a t, or 
gamet;’ Cot. Cf. Span. granate, Ital. graxato, a garnet. = Low Lat. 
granatus, a garnet. PS called from its resemblance in colour and 
shape to the grains or seeds of the pomegranate ;’ Webster. = Lat. 
gronatus, having many grains or seeds srenctin | (for malum gra- 
ret megranate.= Lat. granum, a grain; Grain. 
ΒΗ, to embellish decorate. Ὁ 0. LowG.) In 
Spenser, Verses addressed to Lord ¢ Ch. Howard, ]. 2; Prompt. Parv. 
8 ΜῊ Also spelt warnish in Μ. E.; the . warnished is in Will. of 
‘aleme, 1. 1¢83.—0.F. garnir, guarnir, older form warnir, to avert, 
warn, defend, fortify, garish (Burguy); pres. part. garnis-ant, woarnis- 
ant, whence E. garn-ish, warn-ish. of . Low G. origin; the form 
of the original is best shewn by A.S. warnian (aloru ‘wearnian), to 
beware of; cf. O. Sax. wernian, to refuse, O. Friesic wernia, to give a 


GARRET. 


pledge; all from the notion of ‘wariness.’ See further under Warn. 
Der. garnish, sb., garnish-ment, garnish-er; also garniture (Cot- 
reve) from F. garwitre,  gamiture, gamishment (Cot), formed 
from Low Lat. garnitura, prop. fem. of fut, part. of Low Lat. gar- 
aire, to adorn, which is merely the F. word Latinised ; also garnish-ee 
='the party in whose hands another man's money is attached’ 
(Kersey's Dict., ed. 1715), barbarously formed on the model of ἃ 
ἘΞ pass. part. as opposed to garnish-er considered as an agent; also 


armentg v, and gorrison, ἡ. τὶ 
SGARRET, « room at the top of a house. (F.xG.) ME. 


arite (with one r), Prompt. Parv. p. 187; P. Plowman’s Creed, ed. 
Skeat, 214. ΤῈ properly means ‘a place of look out,’ or ‘watch- 
tower.’=O.F. garite, a place of refuge, place of look-out, watch- 
tower.=-0.F. garir, older spelling wir, to preserve, save, keep. 
0.4. jan, to defend ; cf. AS. warian, to hold, defend. The 
latter is derived from A.S. wer, wary. See Wary and Warn. 
@ The O. F. garir is pethaps rather of Low G. than of High G. 
origin, as such seems to be also the case with the O. F. garnir; see 
Garnish. 


GABRISON, 2 supply of soldiers for defending a fort. (F..= 


0. Low G.) garnison, provision, in La Belle Dame sans 
Mercy, 1. 175, pr. in Political, Religious, and Love Poems, ed. Fur- 
nivall, p. 57; Barbour’s Bruce, ed. Skeat, xvii. 294 (footnote), where 


another spelling is warnyson, and other reading is varnysing.—O. F. 

farnison, store, provision, supply.=O.F. garnit-ant, pres. part. of 
ir, to supply, gamish; see Garnish. Thus garrison nearly 

is a doublet of garniture; also (neatly) of garment. Not quite 

the same word as Μ. Ε΄ gariton or wariton, on which see note to 

Warysoun in Gloss. to Brace. 

GARROTE, 


3 note 2. 

is borrowed from Lat. directly, by change of -us to -ous, as in ardu- 
ous, strenw-ous, &c.—Lat. garrulus, talkative. Formed, with suffix 
{ole from garrire, to pattie. / GAR, to shout, call; whence 

ἘΞ Call, q.v. Der. garrulous-ness, also garrul-i-ty, as above. 

GARTER, a band round the leg, for fastening the hose. (F.,— 
C.)_ ‘Eke ther be knightes old of the garter;’ The Flower and the 
Leaf (1sth cent.), 1. g19. The order was instituted by Edw. III, 
23 April, 1349.—0. F. gartier, in dialects of N. France (Hécart), 
spelt jartier in Cotgrave, and explained by him as ‘a garter;” mod. F. 
jerelere.” Closely connected with Ὁ. ΕῚ garret (Bunguy), mod. Ἐς 
Jarret, the ham of the leg: both words being alike formed from an 
Ὁ. F. ‘garre* (equivalent to Span. garra, a claw, talon).=Bret. gar, 


garr, the shank of the leg; cf. W. gar, the shank; see Garrote. 
Der. garter, verb, All's Well, ii. 3. 265. 
GAB, an ‘aeriform fiuid, (Dutch.) The term is known to have 


been a” pure invention. 
‘A.D, 1644) invented two correspondin 
former came into use, the latter was forgotten. We may call it a 
Dutch word, as gas is the Du. spelling. Φ Α-ς the word is thus 
known to have been an invention, it is absurd to find an origin for it. 
The utmost that can be said is that Van Helmont may have had in 
his mind the Du. geest, spirit, ghost, volatile fluid, as a foundation 
for gas; and the verb blazen, to blow, as a foundation for blas. Der. 
s-o-meter. 


The Belgian chemist Van Helmont (died 
terms, gas and blas; the 


GASH, to hack, cut deeply. (F. ‘His gashed 
stabs ;’ Macbeth, ii. 3. 119. A corruption of an older form garsk 
or garse. ‘A garse or gashe, incisura;’ Levins, 43.14.‘ Garsshe 
in wode or in a knife, Aocke;’ Palsgrave. The pl. sb. garcen 
(another MS. has garses) occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 258, in the 
sense of *gashes caused by a scourge.’=O.F. garter, to scarify, 
pierce with a lancet (Roquefort); garscher, to chap, as the hands or, 


GAUNT. 


tips (Cotgrave).—Low Lat. garsa, scarification, or the makin, 

numerous small incisions in the skin and flesh; an operation 
by the Greeks ἐγχάραξιε; Ducange. β. Origin obscure; it 
possible that garsa may be a mere corruption of xépafts, an incision; 
either way, the root appears to be SKAR, to cut; whence also E. 
Shear. | @ Not connected with Du. gat, a hole, as suggested in 
Wedgwood. Der. gash, sb. 

GASP, to gape for breath. (Scand.) ΜΕ. gaspen, Gower, C. A. ii. 


260.—Icel. geispa, to yawn. Swed. gaspa. + Dan. gispe. β. It 
is well known that sp commonly represents an ttlier fo; thus 
clasp is M.E. clapsen, hasp was formerly haps, and aspen is from aps. 


Hence ga:pa (the old form) stands for gap-sa, an extension of carly 
Scand. and Icel. gapa, to gape ; and we may consider gasp as a fre- 


juentative of gape; see Gape. Der. gasp, sb. 
SGABTRIC, belonging to the belly. (L--Gk) Kersey, ed.1715, 
i mes gastrich juice in 


has only the Lat. gastricus succus, which 
Bailey's Dict., ed. 1731, vol. iim Lat. gastricus, gastric; formed with 
suffix -c- from a crude form gasiri- = gastro-. = Gk. yaorps-, crude form 
of γαστήρ, the belly (stem γαστερ), β. Cognate with Skt. jatkara, 
the belly, and prob. with Lat, venlr, though the letter-changes pre- 
sent diftculty.” Prob, the orig. form was gatara, whence Gk. γάσσς 
τήρ and Lat. (g)uen-ter. Der. from the same root, gastronomy ; 
from Gk, γαστρό-, and νομία, derivative of νόμοε, usage. 

GATE, a door, opening, way. (E.) [In prov. E. and M.E. we 
often find gate = a street ; this use is Scand.] M.E. gate, 3ate, yate. 
Spelt gate, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 237, 1. 315 3ate, Wiil. of 
Paleme, 3757; 3ef, Ancren Riwle, p. 74.—A.S. geat, a gate, opening ; 

mouth. Icel. gat, an 


corresponds to M. E. fader, so gather corresponds to M: E. gaderen or 
gaderien, to gather; as also mod. E. together corresponds to M. E. 
fogideres. ‘And gadred hem alle togideres’ = and gathered them all 
together Plowman, B. xvi. 80.<A.S. gedrian, gaderian ; Luke, 
Ha i Gren, i, 366, 318. B. Form |, with causal suffix -ian, 

om A. 8. gader, together, preserved in the compound gader-tang, 
associated with (Grein, i. 365), and also as gador or geador, together 
(Grein, i. 491); see Together. Ὑ. Again, the suffix -er or -or 
(orig. -ar) has a frequentative force, and is a mere addition. A 
shorter form appears in the A.S. gad, society, fellowship, company; 
whence also the Α. 5. gad-¢l-ing, an associate, comrade; cf. Goth, 
ξ4 rg (= gad-il-ings), ἃ sister's son, Col. iv. 10, According to 

ick (iif. 98) the Teutonic base GAD means to fit, to suit, and is also 
the origin of E. good; see Good. + Du. gaderen, to collect, from 
gader, together ; the base GAD appears in gade, a spouse, consort ; 
with which cf. G. gatte, a husband, gattin, a wife. Der. gather, sb.; 


Eather-ing, gather-er. 
Also spelt gawd, Shak. Mids. 


rD, a show, omament. (L.) 
Nt. Dri. 1. 33. Chaucer uses gaude in the sense of ' specious tric 


C.T, 13323.— Lat, gondii, gladness, joy; used in Low Lat of as 
on a Tosary;” whence ME. gauded, furnished with large beads. 
‘A peire of bedes gauded al with grene;’ Chaucer, C.T. 159 (see 


note in Clarendon Press edition) ; or see Gaudees in Halliwell. Cf. 
Lat. gaudere, to rejoice, pt. t. gauisus sum ; from a base gau-. 4 Gk. 
γαίειν, to rejoice ; γαῦρον, proud ; see Curtius, i. a11. Der. gaud-y, 
i.e. show-y; ‘In gaudy grene,’ Chaucer, C.T. 2081 ; gaud-iely, gaud~ 
i-ness. Doublet, joy, q. ν. 

GAUGE, GAGE, to measure the content of a vessel. (F.,—Low 
1.) _ In Shak. Merch. of Ven. ii. 2. 208 (where the old edd. have 
GE), ,OF bore oF gage the holtow caves uncouth;’ Surrey, tr. of 

irgil, Aneid, ii, 52.=0.F. gauger (printed gaugir in Roquefort), 
later jauger, ‘to gage, or measure a piece of [or?] cask ;' Cot.= 

0. F.gauge* (not found), old form of jauge, ‘ a gage, the instrament 
wherewith a cask is measured, also an iron leaver;* Cot.—Low Lat. 
gaugia, the standard measure of a wine-cask (4.0. 1446) ; Ducange. 
Also spelt gauja; and cf. Low Lat. gaugatum, the gauging of a wine. 
cask ; gaugetfum, a tribute paid for guaging, a guage; gaugiator, a 
Fre mbt thee words are probably further allied to Low 

ες jalagium, the right of gauging wine-casks ; jalea, a gallon, F. 
jalle, a bowl; and hence related also to E. gallon; see Gallon. 

“The orig. sense seems to have been ‘to test the capacity of a gallon 


measure.’ Der. guage or gage, sb., gaug-ing, rer, 

GAUNT, thi Siete (Kand) fo shake Rich 11, 1.74. ‘His 
own gount eagle Ben Jonson, ες, iii, 1, * Gawnt, or lene;’ also 
* Gawnte, or slendyr ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 189. ‘Gant, slim, slender ;" 
Ray's South- and East-Country Words, ed. 1691. Also mentioned in 


fe) 


e 


280 GAUNTLET. 


Forby as a Norfolk,'and in Moor as a Suffolk word. β Βείηρ Ὁ. 
an East-Anglian word, it is presmmably Scandinavian, It corre: 
sponds to Norweg. gard {= gan!) a thin pointed stick, tall and 
thin man, an overgrown stripling (Aasen) ; we also find Swed. dial. 
gank, a lean and nearly starved horse (Rietz). ΟΥ̓ ‘ arm-gaunt steed,” 
Shak. Ant. and Cleop. i. 5. 48. Der. gaunt-ly, gaunt-ness, 

GA ὁ, an iron glove. (F.,=Scand.) In Spenser, F.Q. 
i. 4. 33.0. F. gantelet,* a gantlet, or arming-giove;' Cot. Formed, 
with dimin, suffixes -el- and -ef, from O.F. gant, a glove. Of Scand. 
origin.=-O. Swed. want, a glove (Ihre) ; whence 0. F. gant by the 
usual change of w to gin French ; see 4 Dan. vante, ἃ 
mitten. + Icel. votir (stem vatt = vant), a glove. 4+ Du. want, a mitten. 

. The most probable source is O. Swed. winda, to wind, hence to 
involve, wrap, cognate with E. wind, verb. See Wind. 

UZE, a thin silken fabric. (F.,—Palestine.) ‘ Gawz, thin 
sort of silk-stuff;’ Kersey's Dict. ed. 1715.<0.F. gaze, " cushi 
canvas, the thin canvas that serves women for a ground unto their 
cushions or pursework ; also, the sleight stuffe tiffany;’ Cot. Of 
historical origin ; so called because first brought from Gaza, in Pales- 
tine. Cf. Low Lat. gazetum, wine brought from Gaza; gazzatum, 
gauce. Several kinds of stuffs are named from places; ©. 
damask from Damascus, calico front Calicut, δες. 

GAVELKIND, a pecaliar sort of tenure. (C.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. *Gavelhind, a tenure, or custom, whereby the lands of the 
father are equally divided at his death among all his sons;’ Blount’s 
Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. _ a. The word has clearly taken its present 
form owing to ἃ supposed derivation from M. E:.gaeel (with u=v), 
tribute, occurring in Ancren Riwle, p. 202, &c.,: and-derived from 
A.S. géfol, tribute (Leo, Bosworth); with the E. suffix kind (ss in 
marctind) ᾿ς β. Vet this is a mere adaptation, the word being really 
of Celtic origin, and the custom a remnant from Ὁ, British. = Iri 
gabhailcine, the ancient law of gavelkind; where gabsail signifies a 


receiving, a tenure, from gabkaim, I take, receive; and cine signifies a 
race, tribe, family ; so that the word means ‘family-tenure.’ Cf. W. 
gafael, Com. gavel, a hold, holding, tenure; and cenedi, a tribe. 

Vi ind of dance. (F.) Spelt gavot in Arbuthnot 


and Pope’s Martinus Scriblerus, as quoted in Todd's Johnson. =O. F. 
gavote, ‘a kind of brawle [dance], danced, commonly, by one alone τ 
Cot. Of historical ori; orig. a dance of the Gavotes, i.e. people 
of Gap;’ Brachet. in the department of the Upper Alps, 
and in the old province of Dauphiné, 

GAWK, a simpleton awkward fellow. (E.) ‘The orig. sense is 
a ‘cuckoo.’ M.E. , ἃ cuckoo, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 
‘The dimin. form goly is used in the sense of 
. 299.2 A.S. gede, a cuckoo; Gre 
a cuckoo. Dan. gidg, a cuckoo. 4+ Swed. gi 
sam gék, an unthankful fellow. - O. H.G. couck, M. H.G. gouck, G. 
gauck, ἃ cuckoo, a simpleton. Cf. also Lat. ewcus, a cuckoo, a fool ; 
used as a term of An imitative word; see Cuckoo. 
Der. gawhy, awkward, ungainly. 

Gat, lively, merry, sportive. (F.,—M.H.G.) M.E. gay, Chaucer, 
C.T. 3213; Will. of Paleme, 816; King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
3204.=0. F. gai, merry; spelt gay in Cotgrave.—M. H.G. gake, 
Ὁ.Η. Ο. χάλι (older form kaki), G. jahe, quick, sudden, rash, 
hence, lively; we also find M.H.G. gdck, with the same sense.— 
M.H.G. gan, G. gehen, to go; cognate with E. go; see Go. Cf. the 
E, slang ‘firs ‘to be full of go. Der. gai-ly, Will. of Paleme, 
1625 ; gai-ety, used by ΒΡ. Taylor, Holy Dying, c. 5. 8, 5 [not 15] (R.), 
from O. F. gayeté, ‘ mirth,’ Cot. Jay, 4ιν. 

GAZB, to behold fixedly, stare at. (Scand.)_M. E. gasen, * When 
that the peple gased up and down;’ Chaucer, C. T. 8879. Of Scand. 
origin, and peveetly served in Swed. dial. gasa, to gaze, stare, as 
in the phrase {δια ἀνίας a, to gaze or state ‘about one (Rietz). 
B. The original notion is ‘to stare in terror,’ or ‘to stick to the 
spot in terror;' from the Goth. base gais-, which occurs in us-gais- 
jan, to make utterly afraid, and usgeisnan, to be _ 
‘4/ GHAIS, to stick fast (esp. with terror); see this root discussed 
Wr Aghast, ect. B. By the change of torr, we have the 
form gauren, to stare, Chaucer, C. T. 10504, 14375. Der. gaze, sb., 
gaz-ing-stock ; also garish, 

α. ἃ kind of antelope. (F.,= Arab.) Formerly gaztl 
*Gazel, a kind of Arabian deer, or the antilope of Barbary;' Kersey's 


Dict, ed. 1715.<0.F. gazel, gazelle, "αὶ kind of wild goat ; Cot, 
τοῦ Oriental srigin; introduced from’Aftica by St. Louis’ crusaders 
Brachet.— Arab, ghazdi, ‘a fawn just able to walk; a wild ᾿ 


goa 
Richardson's Dict. p. 1050. Explained as ‘a gazelle’ in Palmer's 
Pers, Dict. col. 440. 
GAZETTE, « small newspaper. (F.,<Ital.) ‘As we read a 
μ᾽ Bp, Taylor, vol. ii, ser, 1 (R.)—O.F. gazette, ‘a certain 
Gexetian coin scarce worth our farthing; also, ἃ bill of news, or ἃ 
short relation of the generall occurrences of the time, forged’ most 


GENDER. 


‘commonly at Venice, and thence ispersed, every month, into most 
parts of Christendom;’ Cot. 8. The word is certainly from Ital. 
gazzatta, but that word has two meanings, viz. (1) ‘a y jot oF 
fhagot 2 pie’ [mag-pic] ; and (2) "a smail coine in Italie’ Florio. 
Now the value of the latter (less than a farthing) was so small, that 
Mr. Wedgwood’s objection is sound, viz. ‘that it never could have 
been the price either of a written or a printed sheet ;’ so that this (the 
usual) explanation is to be doubted. ©. We may rather suppose 
that the word gazzetia in the sense of magpie (and hence tittle-tattle) 
may have given name to the original Venetian gazette, first published 
about 1536 (Haydn); and hence came the Ital. gazzettare, to chatter 
as a magpie, to write gazettes (Florio). D. Gazzetta, a magpie, 
is ἃ dimin. from Ital. gazza, a magpie (Florio). B. Gazzetta, 
a small coin, is prob ‘a dimin. from Lat. gaza, treasure, wealth, a 
word borrowed Gk. γάζα, wealth, a treasury ; which, again, is 
said to be from the Persian. 1. The zet, meaning & 
small coin, occurs in Massinger, Maid of Honour, iii. 1 (speech 
Jerome), and in Ben Jonson, The Fox, ii. 1 (speech by Peregrine). 
3. In Chambers’ Etym. Dict. it is suggested that the coin gazeetta 
was paid, not for the gazette itself, but for the privilege of reading 
it; and it is added that it was ‘a written sheet, which a) 
about the middle of the 16th century, during the war with Soli 
i’ The reader can take his choice. Der, Clery tes orig. a writer 
fora tte, ROW to denote a geograj ictionary. 
GEAR. dress, harness, tackle. (E.) The orig. sense is ‘ 
tion” ME. gere, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 354.—A.S. gearwe, pl. fem., pre- 
aration, dress, omament; Grein, i. 495; whence was formed the 


addr, a goad; see 
3 whence also the 


Swed. galling = 
Gram. sect. 23 28. 
pores; Thom- 

frost. See 


GENEALOGY. 
GENEALOGY, « family, descent by birth. 
Lj=Gk) M. CE. geneoo neclopie We Heb vii 3 ‘where the Nene |B 
has geuaiogia).—O. F. geneologi, “genealogy, pedegree;” Cot. 


Lat genalogia.— Οἷς, ερεαλογία, an sccount ‘of ἃ family ; 1 Tim. i, 
ik. γενεά, birth, race, descent; and -Aeyia, an account, from 
ἄξω, to speak of. Cf. Gk. -yévos, birth, race, descent ; see Genus 


and Logic. Der. genealogical, genealogicst ly, grualog-st. 
ting to a genus or class, common, prevalent. 
rs -L.) ‘The viker general of alle;’ Gower, C.A. i. 253. 


Chaucer has the adv. generally, C.T.17277.=0.¥. general, ‘generall, 
universall;* Cotn Lat, generals, belonging to α geaus.= Lat. gener, 
stem of genus, a race. Genus. Der. ral, sb., esp. in the 

in ‘al, Gomer CA iii. 189, and ina the sense of * leader,’ 
3-13 general-ly; general-ship ; also general-ise, general 

ér-at-ion ; also icenetalty "(ticoker, Eee, ‘Polity, ed. Church, b. 
sect. 6, subsect. 4), from O.F. generalité, * generality, general 
Cot. ; also generaliss.i-mo, supreme commander (see examples in 
Todd's Johnson), from Ital. imo, ἃ supreme commander, 
formed with the superlative fx isimo = Tat. ~simo- κα -timo- = Aryan 
-tama (Schleicher, Compendium, p. 477). 

GENERATE, to produce, ὦ Orig. a pp. as in ‘S. Cuba 
‘was generate,’ i.e. bom; Votaries, pt.i(R.) ‘Let the 
waters generate ;” Milton P. re 387.—Lat. Emeratis, pp. 

4, to ate, produce.= Lat. gener-, stem 8 παρα, 
See Conus, Der. genrater’ generation: abo generat 

(ets Ms Mark, viii. 12), from O. F. generation = Lat. sce ene genera. 
fionem, from nom. generatio. 

GENERIC, pertaining to a genus. (L.) The older word, in Ἐς, 
is generical. “Generic, pertaining to ἃ kindred ;’ Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. A coined word, with suffix -c (or -ο-αἱ) from Lat. generi-, 
outs form of of genus; see Genus. Der. generical-ly. 

ENHROUS, of a noble nature. Ey “The generous 

(and and gravest citizens;’ Meas. for Meas. iv. 6, 13.=0. F. 
Genereax [older forms generous, genereus), * generous;” Cot.— Lat, 
genrrosus, of noble birth; formed with suffix -osus from gener-, base of 
genes; see Genus. Der. generous-ly, generourness; generos-i-ty 
(Cor. i. 1. 215), from Ο, Ε΄ gered tak, δος. generositatem, from 


"aEhtmars. ς generation, creation. (L.,—Gk.) Lat. genesis, the 
mame of the ΤΥ book of the Bible in the Vulgate version. 
γίνεσια, origin, source.—Gk. 4/ TEN, to beget, produce; equivalent 


GAN, to beget. 
‘Genet, ἃ carnivorous animal, allied to the civet. (F., aro 


Amb.) ‘Genet, «kind of cat;? Kersey’s Dict, 
genset i ὦ genetic, να kind of wees, oe 
spotted, and bred Cou eSpan. ginefa, a genet. > Arab, 


Spain; 
jarneit (with hard 1); cited by Dory, who refers to the Journal 


‘Asat ue, Juin, 1859, - 54 
cheeri (F.<L,) In Cotgrave.=0. F, 
geniall, belonging to to fuck or chance, or toa man’s nature 
[3 inclination ;’ Cot.= Lat. genialis, pleasant, delightful. = 
Lat. genins, genius; also, social enjoyment. See Genius. Der. 
ταίρι, genio-rt. genial. 

ENICULATH, jointed. (L.) Α botanical term. Bailey 
gee it im the Lat. form, viz. ‘ geniculatus, jointed ;’ vol. ii., ed. 
ΠΩΣ Κρ δὶ. geniculum, a little knee, a knot or joint in a plant. 

rormed, with suffixes -cw- and -I-, from geni-, put for genw, a knee ; 

sate “with E. knee. See Knee. 

-ENITAL, bel generation. (F.,=L,) In Cotgrave.— 
0.F. genital, " genital tall, ft for bree pt to beget ;” Cot.=Lat. geni- 
talis, generative. — Lat. genitum, map of gignare,to beget. Gignere 
(=gi-gen-ere) is a reduplicated form, from 4/ GAN, to cf. 
Gk. γίνοραι = y-yer-opar; and Skt. jan, to .” See us. 
"Ss itals, pl. sb., which occurs in Gower, C. A. ii. 156. 

the name of a case in grammar. (F,—L.) In 
sat Merry Wives, iv. 1. ‘The suffix -ive is a substitution for an 
older -if, answering to F. -if, from Lat. ~imu.=0.F. genitif, ‘the 
genitive case ;” Cot.— Lat. genitiuus, lit, of oF belonging to generation 
or birth, applied in grammar to ἃ particular case of nouns.=Lat. 

Genitum, supine of gignere, to beget. See above. 

GENIU! SENTUB, « spt inbom faculty. (L.) 86 Shak. Macb. iii. 
ral. Cesar, i, 1. 66; Spenser, F.Q. ii. 12.47; Gower, C. A. 

8. renius, the ταϊοῖατ spirit of a person; also, inclination, 
wit, talent ; lit. ‘inborn nature.’=4/ GAN, to produce, beget. See 
Genus Der. genii, pl., geniuses, pl.; also geni-al, q. v- 
GENNEPT, 2 Spanish horse; see ‘Tennet. 

GENTEEL, lit. belonging to ᾿ noble race, well-bred, graceful. 
(6.1) ΑΔ. doublet of gentle; th its the sound of the 
Ὁ ἘΠῚ MLE. gentil, geniyl. ‘hy re Body 80 gentyl;’ Rob. of 
Glove., p. Ἐν ον, το ‘gentil, " gen les «. gracious, . also. Gene 
tile; it. gentilis, orig. belonging to the same clan ; also, a, 


of | older form 


GERANIUM. ΝΝ 


‘a tribe, clan, race,—Lat. base 
duce. “Doublet, gentle ; also, genteel 
@ docile, mild. (F.,<L.) ΡΟΝ “So hardy and 
30 gentil;’ Rob. of Glouc. p. 167. ‘Noble men and gentile and of 
heh burBe’ [high birth); Ὁ. Eng. Homilies 1 i, 273.0. F. gentil, 
“gentle ;’ Cot.=Lat. gentilis. Gentile d Genteel. 
gently, gentle-ness; gentleman (M. E. ΣΝ Gower, C. A. 
78); gentlewoman (M. E. paren Chancer, C. ΤΟ 15893)3 
gentle-men-ly, gentle fol: 3 also gent-ry, 
GENTRY: rank by birth; geatlelolke, (F,—L) MLE. gentrie, 
“Also, to have pride of gentrie is right great foly; for oft time the 
ie of the body benimeth (taket ἌΜΕ] the geuirie ofthe soul: 7 
thaticer, Pers. Tale, De Superbia. Θαπέγίς is a corruption of the 
see P. Plowman, Ὁ. xxi. a1, where we find the 
various spellings gentrise, gentrice, genterite, and = 0. Ego 
arise, rank, formed from ὅ, ἘΞ gentilise, ot gentillece, by the change 
of into r no γ (Burge ).  Gentillece is formed, with O. F. suffix ~ece oie 
the adj. ‘gentil, gentle ; like F, noblasse from noble, See 


SENUINE, of the true stock, natural, real. (1.) “ The last her 
laws which stoutly did retain ;* Drayton, Polyolbion, s. 9. 
foreted directly from Latin.—Lat. genuinus, innate, genuine, 
From the base genvo-, an extension of the base gee- as seen in genus, 
&c.—4/ GAN, to et See Genus, Der. genuine-ly, genwine-ness. 
ail CAN ober NN, a ‘bending of the 
knee. (Εν mr) Spa eee Howell's Letters, Ὁ, ili. let. 2, 
4.2.-- ΒΞ genuflenion, * gina of the knee ;’ Cot. Late Lat. acc. 
gemuflexione, from nom. gemyfexio; Ducange, — Lat. ens the ine; 
and fleaus, pp. of flectere, to bend. and Flexible. 
_The correcter ling ἢ iby with a; of, Te flexio, a bending. 
GENUS, kin, (1) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 
In early use as a ‘tem in logic. — Lat. (stem gener-), races 
cognate with E. kin; see Kin.=4/ GAl to begets of Sk jan, to 
beget ; Gk. yér-oe, race, γεν ομαι, am born g(evere, 
to beget se, Doubles, 4 Der. goukae ort 
ie inal-ly. From the same root, rener-ate, 
form pote, pn ort ΠΧ emial, gewival, 
ge 


I; ΓΟ grvwin gent-ile, gen-tole, gen-t-el ; con- 
genta; degerer-ate, J gen-i-ous, in- genous, pro- gen 
Hor, pro-gen-y, regeurais a, 'Alss, from the Gk, gorea logy, 
geri μεί το gem-eont, homer geneous endo gen, exogen, hydrogen, 


nilro-gen, 
°GHOGHAPHY. a description of the earth, (Fo=L,=Gk) 


In Minsheu.—O. F. ‘geographie, ‘geography; Cot. 
phia.=m Gk. ΠΣ Υ ΧΟΣ Lit, eart! scripti 
‘ye-10- =-y7-10-, put for γήσιοα, belonging to the earth, from 
land; and “appa, description, from γραφεῖν, to write. Ci. Skt, go, 
the earth; see Curtius, i. 217. Der. aeographer, gm graphical. 
From the same form geo- as ἃ prefix, we have numerous ἀκηναιίνεν, 
such as geo-centr-ic (see Contre), geo-logy (from Gk. λέγειν, to speak 
of), geo-mancy (from Gk. μαντεία, ‘divination, through the French) ; 
and other scent scientific terms, See also 
Ys the ἔῃ οἵ ΝΞ (F..=L., = Gk.) 

vate jower, C. A, iii. go. =! jeometrie, * geometry ;° 
as cE gone ‘geometria. = Gk. Sn Tie the measurement of land? 
=Gk, yeomqe10-=yp0-, put for yhor, belonging to land; and 
“jerpia, measurement, from μετρέω, 1 measure, which from μέτρον, a 
measure. See above, and see Metre. Der. geometric, geometr-ic-al, 

tr-iewal-ly, geometreicri-an, 

SQEORGIG, © poem on ‘cmncly, (LxGk.) _ ‘ Georgicks, 
bone intreating of the tillage of the g ground ;" Minsheu, ed, 1627. 
The title of four books on husbandry by Virgil. Lat. georgica, 
neut. pl. (put for georgica earmina = georgic poems).= Lat. ror gieu, 
τε ἣν Rise rat Ghai Gk. γεωργικόα, relating to husl 

tillage.—Gk. γεωργεῖν, to tilL=Gk. yexo- (for om τε 
Tnting to the earth); and ἔργεῦ, to work. See Geography 
‘Work. Der. George=Gk. γεωργόε, ἃ farmer. 

@ ‘a kind of plant. (L.,Gk.) Sometimes called 
crane’s-bill or stork’sbill, * ium, stork-bill or herb robert ;* 
Kersey's Dict,, ed. 1715. ‘Lat. ium, Latinised from Gk. γεράν- 
tov, αὶ geranium, crane’s bill.=Gk. γέρανοι, a crane; cognate with 
E. crane; see Crane, : 


232 GERFALCON. 


GERFALCON, «kind of faloon; see 
GERM, « sed, τ =L) Si 


; from the 
4/ KAR, to move about; cf. Skt. char, to move about, live, act. 

See Fick, i. 521. Der. germinal, germin-ate, germin-at-ion, from 
the stem’ germix-; from the same source, german, quv., germane. 


Doublet, germen, Macbeth, iv. 1 
GEEMAN, οἱ ς (FL) Nearly obsolete, 


imon, iv. 3. 344; Hamlet, v. 2, 165. Pony 
a spel ‘germain, as in Cotgrave, , and orig, derived rather from the 
than directly from Latin, The phrase ‘cosins germains’ 

τς ΠΣ " ia + scoonding to the F ition) occurs in Chaucer, 
‘ale of Melibeus, C. T. Group B, 2558.=0. F. germain, * germaine, 

come of the same stock ;' Cot.=Lat. germanus, fully akin, said of 
brothers and sisters having the same parents. From the same root 


as Germ, q. 
@ {, GERMINAL, GERMINATE ; see Germ. 
GERUND, a part of a Latin verb. (L.) The derivative gerun- 
dine is used as a coined word in Beaum. and Fletcher, Wit at 
Several Weapons, i. 1 (speech of Wittypate). Lat. ἔμπα, ἃ 
gerund.=Lat. gerundus, that which is to be done or carried on ; fat. 
part. pass. of gerere, to carry on, perform. = 4/ GAS, to bring, cause 
to go; κα extension of 4/GA, to go, come; allied’ to E. come. 
se Sree aiare gerindiam), Κ᾿ ‘also below. 
STATION, the carrying of in the womb. (F., -L) 


bearing, or carying ;* 


servile 9} 
Eplogs) Eat 


ες Gerund. 


GET, to seize, stain, nire. (E.) M.E. geten, pt. t. gat, pp. 
geten; Chaucer, C.T. Ἦν 293... .5. ΚΕ τῷ also Pan gi fan, 
geotan ; pt. t. gat, pp. giten; rarely used in the simple form, 
common in the compounds on- ‘tam, απὸ κύμα, , for-gitan, be-gitan, 
See. ; Grein, ii, 346, ir 511,-4 Toe. geta. Ἴ Goth tan in the comp. 
bi-gitan, to find, obtain. 4 Lat. -hendere (base hed), in the cot 4 
hendere, to seize. + Gk. χάνδανειν (base Se), to seize.—4/ GHAD, 
to seize; Fick, i. 576. Der. geti-er, geit-ing ; beget, for-get ; from 
the same root are ap-pre-hend, com-prechend, re-j i, &c.; also 
apprise, comprise, enterprise, surprise ; impregnable, δὲς. 

EWGAW, a plaything, specious ‘rifle. (E}*Gewgaws and 
gilded puppets;’ Beaum, and Fletcher, Four Plays in One, Triumy 
of Time, sc. τ. Spelt , id. Woman's Prize, i 4 (Rowland). 
Also Iso gugawes, Holi Deser. of Ireland, c. 4. le counteth 

gygawes ;? Skelton, (Why Come Ye Nat to Court, 1060. 

Coigrave explains babiole as’ ‘a trifle, whimwham, gugaw, or small 
toy;’ and fariboles as ' trifles, nifles, flim-flams, why-whaws, idle dis- 
courses.’ The latter form why-whaw is ἃ mere imitation of the older 
gugaw. form gugaw is a corruption of M. E. giuegoue (= give 
em) orldes weole, ant wunne, ant wurschipe, and oBer swu 
;gouen’ =the world’s wealth and j ΩΣ ‘and worship, and other sek 
ΕΣ ΤΣ Ancren Riwle, p. 196. “The hart sound of g and 

the pl. ending ἴα τα, shew the word to a Also μ between two 
vowelsmumolder f; 80 that ging fe Here gife is the 
dat. of gifu, a gift, and signifies * fo ἤν σεις may simply stand 
for the nom. gif. And ofe may be A.S. geafe, a gift, Grein, i. 
491: cf. A.S. gafe, the dat. case of a sb, signifyi ng ‘fee, 2 or 
“favour ;’ Diplomatarium Anglicum ΑΕ νὶ Saxonici, 

59.1. 3. y. In any case, the word is clearly ἃ Teduplicated f form 

the verb gifan, to give; and the sense is ‘given as a gift,’ a 

trifling present, favour, trinket. 8. It is preserved in North E. 

‘ele. interchange of discourse, mutual donation and reception ; 
hence the proverb—giffgaff makes good fellowship ;' Brockett’s 
Glossary of Northern Words. The derivation from A. 8. 
εξ, base, vile, is possible In that word, the ge- is a mere un- 


yet the latter syllable may be from the same root. 
if, gewgaws, showy gifts; where -gjifmE. -gaw. 


® GEYSIR, « hot spring in Iceland. (Icelandic.) 


GIBE. 
* Geyti, the 


name of ἃ famous hot spring in loeland. ; .. The word gor =" a 
gusher,” must be old, as the inflexive -ir is hardly used but in obsolete 


words; Cleasby and Vigfusson. = Icel. geysa, to gush ; ἃ secondary 
form from 0 gush; see Gush. 
@: jerrible. (E.) The A has been inserted, for no 


good reason. M.E. gastly; ‘gastly for to see;' Chaucer, C. Cr. 
1986.—A.S. gasilic, terrible; Grein, i. 374. Formed, with suffix 
ic (like, -ly), from a base gaist (from an older gist), which is an 
ion of the base fa (from an older gis) seen in the Goth. us- 
is-jan, to terrify, and in the Goth, us-geis-nan, to be astonished. 
farther under Aghast. Ἃ Not to be confused with ghostly, 
δὲ Der, ghastli-ness; cf. also gasted, K. Lear, ii. 1. 57; gastness, 
th. v. 1. 106. 
ΓΙ, a small cucumber. (Du.,—Pers.) The ἃ is in- 
aa to keep the g hard. *Gherkins or Guerkins, a sort of pickled 
cucumbers ;’' Kersey's Dict., ed. 1 15. Spelt gherkin in Skinner, ed. 


"The ἃ has been in “MLE. foot, 

ia Chater T. Hite 8. ΠΣ a spirits Grein, i 371. αν 
from G.). 
+6. geist,a spirit. |B. The root is Phe Tewronse GISe = Aryan 


GHIS, to terrify ; as seen in Goth. us-gais-jan, to terrify. It seems to 
have been given as denoting an object of terror, much as in mod. E. 
Closely allied to, ghastly ἔτος from which it differs, however, in the vowel- 
sound. See ΟἹ and see Yeast. Der. ghost-ly, ghost-li-ness. 
(GHOUL, a kind of demon. Ges), Pron. gool, to rime with 
=Pers. ghdi, an imaginary sylvan demon; supposed to devour 
men and anifaals ; Rich, See Dict. p. 1062. 
GIAODR, an infidel. (Ital.,—Pers.) “1π Dr. Clarke's Travels, 
this word, which means infidel, is always written djour, Lord Byron 
adopted the Ital. spelling usual among the Franks of the Levant;* 
note 14 to Lord Byron's poem of The Gisour.— Pers. géwr, an 
ides Rich. Dict. p, 1227. An Aryan word (Max Miiller). 
a man of great size. Ge ΙΝ ΚΟ. _ The i was for- 
we 4: but been substituted to make the word look more like 
it. and Gk. forms. M.E. geant, geaunt; Chaucer, C. Τὶ 137385 
Rag Alisaunder, 3465.0. F. geant, ‘a giant;’ Cot-=Lat. acc. 
igantem, from nom. gigas, a giant. = Gk. γίγαε, a giant (stem γεγαντ-} ἘΣ 
£ From the / GAN, to beget, as if the word meant * produced ; 
the prefix γι- seeming to be no more than a reduplication, though 
sometimes explained from Gk. γή, the earth, as if the word meant 
‘earth-born.’ But this is merely a specimen of popular etymology. 
CE, Gk, yl-y(e)y-opat, 1am born. Der. gigant-ic 
GIB: HL, nonsensical talk. αἰ 
« gibberishing Irish’ Descr. of Ireland, c. 1. 
he had leamt to know ;’ Drayton, The Mooncalf (R.) Formed from 
the old verb gibder, to gabble; Hamlet, i. 1.116. _ This is merely an 
imitative word, formed as a variant of jabber, and allied fo gavel. 
The suffix -er is frequentative, and the base χίδ- is a weak form of 


gab. See Gabble, Jabber. 
GIBBET, Η͂ lows. (Ε) M.E. κέβδεί, gibet, Chaucer, Ho. of 
Fame, i en on a gibet ;* ‘Kacren iwle, p. 116.<0. F. 
it “Gobet; "Got. (mod. F. gibet). B. Of unknown origin; 


ἔχε suggests ἃ comparison with O. F. gibet, a large stick (Roque- 
fort) ; apparently a ΕΣ of O.F. gibbe, Sort sae, an implement 
for stirring the earth and rooting up plants, apparently a hoe (Roque- 
fort). In this case, the old sense of gibbet was prob. ‘ an instrument 
of torture.” Perhaps of Celtic origin? ef. Irish giob-aim, 
I tear, δία, α jag. But this a mere ese 
Graben va Ἰημά of apes Ὁ) CE. Ε. gibbon, in Buffon. 

GIB} BOSH, swelling. (L.) The Lat. form of the word below. 
GIBBOUS, hum swelling, Ὁ. y0L.) ‘Its round and gidbous 
back ;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. rs, Ὁ. iii. c. 26. § 5. The suffix 
-ous is put for F. -eue, by analogy with other words in which -ous 
represents O. F. -os (later ~euz). ‘ibbeux, ‘halch, bunched, much 

Cot.— Lat. gibbosus, Tuncled. Formed, with suffix -osus, 
ibba, a hump, hunch; cf. gibbus, bent ; gibber, a hump. 
Cf. Skt. μῆνα, hump-backed, fumbh, kubh, to be crool ἃ lost verb 
seen in the deriv. ἀπριόλα, a pot (Benfey). See Cubit and Hump. 
ibbous-ness, 

"Si to mock, taunt. (Scand.) _‘* And common courtiers love to 
gybe and fleare ;' Spenser, Mother Hubberd’s Tale, 716. Of Scand. 


GIBLETS. 


origin ; cf. Swed. dial. gipa, to gape, also, to talk rashly and foolishly’ 
(Rietz); Icel. geipa, to talk Fe socom Teel. geip, idle talk. See 
Jape, Jabber. δ Also spelt jibe. ' Der. gibe, sb. 

GIBLETS, the intemal eatable parts of a fowl, removed before 
cooking. (Ε.) * And set the hare’s head against the goose gyblets ;’ 
Harrington's tr. of Orlando Furioso, Ὁ. xliii. st. 136 &: the date 
of the ist edition is 1591. ‘ May feed on ie;’ Dryden, tr. of 
Persius, vi. 172. ‘Sliced beef, giblets, and pettitoes um, and 
Fletcher, Womanhater,i. ᾿ς. ME. gibelet; see Wright's Vocab. i. 
179.<0.F. gibelet, which, according to Littre, is the old form of F, 
gibelotte, stewed rabbit. Of unknown origin ; not necessarily related 
ὯΝ ibier, game. Cf. Gael. giaban, af fow!'s gizzard. 

DY, unsteady, dizzy. fy Μ gidi, gydi; Rob. of Glouc. 

SS. 1.3.” (The A'S. gidig is ansuiboreed, being only found in 
Sommers Dict.] Formed from A.S. gyddian, giddian, gyddigan, to 

sing, be merry ; whence the orig. sense of giddy was ‘mirthful.” It 

, when his heart was elate with pride, that 

φάος yuh γαγὰ gylp micl “abe ea then to sing (or, to 
ἃ derivative from, gid, 


Bid of Ne 
*ongan δά gyddi 
te merry oF 


, a > poem, sa} common sb., 
Cpe eta ane. pos ec (ox Perhaps the 
base τῆς stands for an older gig; see 
GIER-EAGLE, a kind of eagle. (Du.and F.) In Levit. 
The frst 9 Mable is Dutch, from Du. gier, a vulture ; cognate with 
Gy . H.G. gir, a valtare, The word ea, Ἑ. See Bagi 
PT, a thing given, present. (E.) M. comin uf, 
καὶ toh, οἱ ἃ lone. 1935 Ῥ. Berman A 9; Β. Bit 
word is perhaps rather Scand. than rare 
nue bat common ἢ in the’pl. (when it often ohh! ‘sense of 


uptials,” with reference to the jowry). In Bosworth’s 
Diet. we find the form wrth a note iat there is no singular, 
but immediately below is given a passage from the Laws of Ine, no. 
31,in which the word gy/t appears as a fem. sing., with the fem. 
sing. ar art, sid; see Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. 122, sect, 31. In this 
Passage id gy/t may mean either the dowry’ or * the mar- 
ey Poel Bi fe pon. gift), gift.4 Du. ΠΝ ἃ gift, present. 
he Gon git ay only in comp. fragibts, frogift, promise, gift, 
chiefly ‘ued ta comp. mitgifi, a dowry. 
Pails All from the a sponding verb, with the suffix «ὁ (for -ti, weak 
form of -ta). See Give. Der. gifi-ed; heaven-gifted, Milton, Sam- 
Sie ee carriage, a light boat. (Scand.) The orig. idea is 
that of anything that casily whirls or twirls about. In Shak. gig 
means a boy's top; L. L. . 167 ; να. 70, 73. In Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame, iii. 852, we bave: “This hous was also ful of ieee 
where the sense is uncertain; it may be ‘full of whirling 
‘since we find * ful . . of other werkings’ = full of efher movernent 
mediately below. Dr. Stratman interprets gigges by “files; ” bat 
this is another sense of the same word. J. The hard g shews it 
to be of Scand. origin, as distingui ished from jig, the French form. 
‘The mod. Icel. gigja only means * ns Bde, but the name seems to have 
‘been given to the instrument from the rapid motion of the player; 
ef Ice, τε κε, 4 fu to take a wrong direction, to rove at random to look 
ie orig. sense being perhaps ‘to keep g ‘Some 
by ‘to vibrate, tremble ;” cf. Tea. gjegra, to 


teanaate Joel, geiga | 


reel, stagger; jgger, ἃ swaggerer; Halliwell. ὀ ὀὙ. Possibly 
from Tent. GA, to go, πὶ ich seems to be τᾶν ted. See Jig. 
GIGANTIO, giant-like. (L.,-Gk.) Milton, ῬΟΪ ας 059; 
Sams. Agon. 1249. A coined word, from εἰς crude forms giganti- of 
Lat. gieas, a giant ; see Giant. 

GIGGLE, to laugh lightly, titer. (E) ‘Giggle, to laugh out, 
langh wantonly;’ Kersey's Dict, ed. 1715. ‘A set of gigglers;’ 


Spectator, no. 158. An attenuated form of M. E ragelen, to’ δὲ gle? 
or make a noise like a goose; where again φερε is 8 ‘weaker form 
of eackle, .  Gagelin, or cryyn as gees, clin rompt. Parv. p. 184. 
CE Teel. eh ‘a goose; G. kichern, O. Du. ghichelen (Kilian), to 
ee, frequentative form, from an imitative root. See Cackle. 
le, sbi ΓΝ 
ae GIG! , 8. wanton woman, (Scand. ; with F. suffix.) 
In Shak. Meas. for Meas. v. 352; 1 Hen. vi iv. 7. 4. Earlier, in 
Prompt, Parv. p. 194; and see the note. reglotrye, giddiness ; 
How the Good Wife taught her Doughten ff 159 (in Barbour’s 
Broce, edt Skeat). A dimin., with suffix -εἰ or -of, from an older 
Cotgrave has: ‘ Gadrouillette, a minx, gigi, flirt, 
rile again, gig-de and gixie (= gig-sy) are connected 
person, Dan. gieh, a wag; and perhaps with 
ied to rapid motion, and thence to lightness of 


GiLD, to Sones with gold. (E.) ΜΕ. gilden, Wyclif, Exod. 
xxvi. 29. “3.4.5. gyidan, only found in the sense ‘to pay,’ but this is, 
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the same word. The y is the usual substitution, by vowel-change, 
for an original v, which appears in the Goth. gulfs, gold. Cf. cel, 
gylla (for gylda), to gild. ‘See | Gold, Guild. " Der. gilt, contracted 
form of gild-ed ; gild-er, 

GILL (1), an organ of Ralanes piston in fishes. (Scand.) ¢ Gylle of 
a sche, branchia;* Parv. Spelt gile, Wyclif, Tobit, vi. 4.— 
Dan. gialle, a gill eel |. gal. + Icek gjolnar, sb. pl, the gills of 
a fish, Cf. Icel. gix, the mouth of a beast.=4/ GHI, to gape, yawn. 
See Yawn, and see below. 

GILL (2), a ravine, yawning chasm. (Scand.) Also spelt gayi; 
common in place-names, as Dungeon Gayll. = Icel. gil, a d 
glen with a stream at the bottom; geil, a ravine. Siem ΘΗ͂Ι, t0 to 
yawn ; see above. 

GILL (3), with ¢ sol quarter of a pint. (F.) ΜῈ. 
gylle; P. Plowman, el 346 (where it is written Zilla mjille). = 
&elle, a sort of measure for wine; Roquefort. Cf. Low Lat. ile, 
ἃ wine-vessel ; gella, a wine-vessel, wine-measure ; Du Allied 
to F. γαῖα, a large bowl; also to E. gallon, which is the augmen- 
tative form, since a gallon contains 31 oils, Gallon. 

GILL (4), with ¢ soft; a woman's name; groundivy. (L-) The 
name Gill is short for Gillian, which is in Shak. Com. Errors, iii, 1. 
31. And Gillian is a softened form of Lat. Juliana, due to F, pro- 
meg τὰς fem. name is formed from Lat. Iulius; 

ground-ivy was hence called Gill-creep-by-the- 
pao Saale; oF δον Gill, Hence also Gill-ale, the herb 


ile, 


ale-hoof 3 Gill-burnt-tail, an: ignis fatuus; Gill-Aooter, an 
‘a wanton girl; flirt-gill, the same, » ii, 4. 162. 
Used by Sir 


a >» menial, (Gael. and 1" 
wes ΕΙΣ speaks of ‘the Irish horse-bo 


culties, ws they 


Cot. 
form of the name, which is Chaucer's clove nigee Ὁ. Τ᾿ 13692; thus 
confirming the above derivation. ©. From F. clow de girofle, 
where clow is from Lat. claws, a nail (see Clove); and girofle is 
corrupted from Low Lat. caryophylium, a Latinised form of Gk. 
καρυόφυλλον, strictly ‘nut-leaf,”a clove-tree. (Hence the name means 
“nut-leaf,’ or ‘nut-leaved clove.’)=Gk. edpue-, crude form of κάρυον, 
a ai and gv) i-age). 


GIMCRAGK « ἃ piece of trivial mechanism, ΜΝ device, toy. 
(F.? and C.) Formerly also gincrack. * This is a gincrack;’ Beaum. 
and Fletcher, Elder Brother, iii. 3; where pplied to a young 
tan, and signifies τα fop,"or"a spruce-looking simpleton” 2. The 

former syllable may either be gin, an engine. contrivance see Gin (2); 
or, as would rather appear, is the Pre E. gim or jim, signifying 
‘neat, spruce, smart ;" Halliwell, and Kersey. - In the latter case, the 
spelling gincrack is erroneous. | 2. The latter syllable is the sb. 
crack, *an arch, lively boy,’ common sense of the word in old 
plays; see Halliwell and Ναγεβ. It is derived from the prov. E. 
crack, to boast, also spelt crake, well exemplified by Nares under the 
latter form. "Hence a gimerack =a sprace arch lad of, as ἃ term of 
contempt, an upstart or fop, Later, it was used of sort showy 
but slight ; esp. of any kind of light machinery or eas en toy. 
Cf. Gael. cracaire, a talker. See Crack. 

@ , a tool for boring holes. (F.,. “S) 
“And see there the gimblets, how they make their entry ;” 
Jonson, The Devil tan Λα, i, 1.00. gimbelat, τα Dhalet or or 

* Cot.=mod. F. gibelet (by loss of m). Formerly (better) 
Pelt ¢ guimbeled or guibelet; as seen by quotations in Littré. β. As- 
we also have the form wimble in English with the same sense, the 

O. F. gu= M.H.G.w. Hence the word is formed (with a frequenta- 
tive oti “εἰ, and a dimin, suffix -ef) from a Teutonic base WIMB 
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or WIMP, which is α substitution (for greater ease of pronunciation)® GINGLE, another spelling of Jingle, q.v. 


for the base WIND. . Of M. H. Ὁ. origin ; the base wind and 
frequentative suffix -e produced a form windelen or wendelen, to turn 
repeatedly, preserved in mod. G. wendel-bokrer, a wimble or gimlet, 
‘wendel-baum, an axle-tree, and wendel-treppe, winding staircase. 
See Wimble and Wind. There are Celtic forms for gimlet, 
but they seem to have been borrowed. The word is plainly Teu- 
tonic; cf. Icel. vindia, to wind up, vindill, a wisp. 

GIMMAL, GIMMAL-! ING; see Gimbals, 

GIMP, with hard g, a kind of trimming, made of silk, woollen, or 
cotton twist. (F.,<O0. H.G.) imp, a sort of mohair thread 
covered with the same, or a twist for several works formerly in 
use ;” Bailey’s Dict., vol. ii. ed. 1731. Named from a resemblance 
to the folds of a nun’s svimple, or neck-kerchief; at any rate, it is the 
same word.=F. guimpe, a nun’s wimple, or lower part of the hood, 
gathered in folds round the neck ortened form of guimple; thus 
fhe index to Cotgrave has: * the crepin [wimple] of a French hood, 
grinele ‘guimpe, guimphe.=O.H.G. wimpal, which (according to 

ittré) meant a summer-dress or light robe; G. wimpel, a pennon, 

lant, streamer. See Wimple.  ¢a7 It looks as if there has 

confusion between the F. guimpe, a wimple, and the F, guipure, 
a thread of silk lace ; since gimp (while answering to the former in 
form) certainly answers better to the latter in sense, The F. guipure 
is also of Teutonic origin, from the base WIP, to twist or bind 
round, appearing in Goth. weipan, to crown, wipja, a crown, waips, 
a crown =E. wisp, formerly wips. See Wisp. Note further, that 
wimple and wisp are both, probably, from the same root ; which may 
‘account for the confusion above noted. 

GIN (1), to begin. (E.; pron. with g hard.) Obsolete; or only 
used as ἃ supposed contraction of begin, though really the orig. word 
whence begin is formed. It should therefore never be denoted by 
‘gin; bat the apostrophe should be omitted. Common in Shak. 
Mach. i. 2. 25, ἂς. ME. ‘ginnen; Chaucer, C. T. 3020.—A.S. 

innan, to begin; only used in the compounds on-ginaaa, to begin, 

tt. iv. 7; and beginnan, to begin. + Du, beginnen; the simple 
ginnen being unused. + O. H. G. bi-ginnan; G. begin Goth. 


ginnan, only in the comp. di-ginnan, to begin. 8) 
‘connects it with Icel. ζμπηγ, war; as if the orig. sense was ‘to strike.’ 
CE. Skt. Aan, to strike. He also cites the Lithuanian gind, I defend 


(connected with genu, I drive), Ch, Slavonic Zena, I drive ; 
= GHAN, to strike. See 

GIN (2). trap, mare, (1. Scand.; 5. Ἐς.» 1.) 1. M.E. gin: 
«μεῖς ginnes heb pe dyeuel uor to nime pet uolk many snares hath 
the devil forto catch the people: Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. 54. 
In this particular sense of ‘trap’ or ‘snare,’ the word is really Scan- 
dinavian. Teel. ginna, to dupe, deceive: whence ginsing,impostare, 
fraud; and ginuagr, a juggler. 2. But the M.E. gin was also used 
in afar wider sense, and wes (in many cass ceil ἃ contraction of 
F. engin = Lat. ingenium, a contrivance or piece of ingenuity. Thus, in 
describing the mechanisma by which the horse of brass (in the Squieres 
Tale) was moved, we are told that ‘therein lieth theffect of al the 
gin’ =therein is the pitted all the contrivance ; C. T. 10636. For 
this word, see Engine. δ. Particularly note the use of the word 
in P. Plowman, B. xviii. 250; ‘For gygas the geaunt with a gynne 
ὯΝ = for Οἴει the giant contrived by a contrivance, 

FEN (3), 2 kind of spirit. (F.-L.) Formerly called geneva, 
whence gin was formed by contraction. Pope has gin-shops; Dunciad, 
iii. 148.‘ Geneva, α kind of strong wi Kersey’s Dict., ed. 1715. 
So called by confusion with the town in Switrerland of that name; 
but really ἃ corruption.=O.F. genevre, ‘juniper ;’ Cot. [It is well- 
own that gin is favoured with berries ο the juniper.}—Lat. 
iuniperus, ἃ juniper; for ter-changes, see chet. Si iper. 

GENGER, the root of a certain plant. (F.<L,Gk,=Skt,) 
So called because shaped like a hom ; the resemblance to a deer’s 
antler i striking. In early use. Μ. Ἐ- ginger; whence ginger-bred 
(Gingerbread) ; Chaucer, C.T. 13783. An older form gingivere (= 

“ingivere) occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 370..- Ο. F. gengibre (and 
KocGtless also gingibre) in the 12th century; mod. F gingembre 
Littré, = Lat. zingider, ginger. —Gk. ζεγγίβεριε, ginger. Skt. σία κα. 
cera, ginger. ~Skt. gringes a horny and (perhaps) vera, body (Ce. 
saps) Dar. gingerbread. 

GINGERLY. with sof steps. (Scand.) ‘Go gingerly;" Skelton, 
Garl. of Laurell, 1. 1203; see Dyce's note. Lit. ‘with tottering 
steps;’ cf. Swed. dial. gingla, gangla, to go gently, totter; frequent. 
verb from‘gdng, a going; see Ν 

GING! arkind ‘of cotton cloth. (6) Modem, Not in 
‘Todd’s Johnson.” Called guingax in French. “Both F. and E. words 
are corruptions (according to Littré) of Guingamp, the name of a 
town in Brittany where such fabrics are made. Webster says 
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GIPBY, the same as Gypsy, 4.ν. 
GIRA: the camelopard, an African quadraped with long 
(F.,<Span.,—Arab=Egyptian.) — ‘Giraffe, an 
same with Camelopardys ;" Kersey's Dict. ed. 1715. 
irafa. We now use the F. form.mF. giraffe. 
Eirafe.~ Arab, zarif ot zardfat, ἃ camelopard; Rich, Dict 
See Dozy, who gives the forms as zardfa, zordfa, 


neck and | 
Asian beast, 


gurden, girden, 
gyrdan, to 

grea, to gil 

+G. girten. 

occurs in the Goth. comp. bi-gairdas, to begit 

to enclose, an extension of the Teut. base GAR, to stize.—/ GHAR, 
to seize (Fick, i. 580); whence also Gk. χείρ, the hand; Skt. ar, to 


seize, and Lat. sortus, an enclosure. 


graphy, horticulture, cohort, court, and surgeon, 

'GIED (2), to jest at, jibe. (E.) See Gride. 
GIRDLE, α band for the waist. (E.) M. 
Chaucer, C.'T. 36ο.-- Α, 5. gyrdel, a girdle; Mark, i. 6, Du. 


Ὁ: ἃ female child, young woman. (O. Low Ὁ.) ΜΕ. geri, 
girl, gurl, formerly used of either sex, and signifying either a boy or 
irl. In Chaucer, C. T. 3767, girl is a young woman ; but in CT. 


the pl girles means yo le of both sexes. In Will. of 
Paleme, 816, and King "Aieauricn 2802, it means ‘ young women ;’ 
in P, Plowman, B. i. 33, it means ‘boys’ cf. Β. x. 175. Both boy 
and girl are of ). Low German origin; see Boy. B. Formed 
asa di ns τ suffix τἰ (- ΠΩΣ O. Low 6. a child; see 

Bremen Wérterbuc |. 518, f. Swiss gurre, iatot 
itl; Sanders G. Dict. ἐν Gop, δῆ. Root uncertain 

Der. girl-ish, girl-ish-ly, girl-ish-ness, girl-hood. 
, the main Point or pith of a matter. (F.,—L.) 
Todd's Johnson. sb. giste (mO.F. giste, a lodging, resting- 
pe) ‘océurs in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, and in Kersey. latter 
: * Giste, a couch, or resting-place.’ But the use of the word is 
really due to an old F. proverb, given by Cotgrave. s.v. lieve, ‘Ie 
scay bien on gist le lievre, I know well which is the very point, or 
knot of the matter,’ lit. I know well where the hare lies. This gist 
is the mod. F. git, and similarly we have, in modern French, the 
phrase ‘tout git en cela,’ the whole tums upon that; and again, 
‘c'est 1a que git le lidvre,’ there lies the difficulty, lit. that’s where 
the hare lies; Hamilton's F. Dict. β, The O.F. sb. giste (F. gtte) 
is derived from the vb. gésir, to lie, of which the 3 pers. ,, was 
ist (mod. F. git).—Lat. iacére, to lie; an intransitive verb formed 
Lat. iacdre, to throw. See Jet, verb. 

GITTERN, a kind of guitar. (0. Du.,=L.,=Gk.) M.E. giters 
(with one 4); Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 12400; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 233. A 
corruption of cittern or cithern ; see Cithern and Guitar. The 
form of the word is O. Dutch. ‘Gaiterne, ghitterne, ἃ guitar; Kilian 
and Oudemans. 

GIVE, to bestow, impart, deliver over. (E) _ M. E. yewen, yiuen, 
renee ¢ with εν 9); Coancer, C.T. 230. In oid, Southem and 

i 1c jost always appears as y (often written 3); 
the ‘moder bard sound of the g is due to the ΚΝ οἵ ‘Nonhe) 
English. * Gifand and takand woundis wyd ;’ Barbour's Bruce, xiii. 
160, The pt. t. is yaf or 3a/, Northem gaf, changing to yeuen oF 
yeuen in the pl. number; pp. yiuen, 3iuen, Jouen, youen, rarely 3ifen, 
&ifen.— A.S. gifan (also gitfan, geofan, giofan, gyfan), Grein, 1. 505; 
Pt tie σα, pl. we gedfon, Bp, ges Du. geven. + Icel. gefa. + 

. give. + Swed. κύνα, “- giban. +G. geben. B. From 
Teutonic base GAB, to give; root unknown, Der. giver; also 
Bib 4. ν. 

GizkaRp, ἃ first stomach in birds. (F.,=L.) _ Spelt gisard in 

Minsheu. The d is excrescent. M.E. giser. ‘The fowel that 


Not in 


«Jara ginggen:' without any farther explanation. Miller ites | byt volior that cith the stomak or the gir of tsi’ = the bind 


leyse, p. 384, the Javanese ginggang, perishable. 


that is named the vulture, that eats the stomach or gizzard of Tityus; 


GLABROUS. 
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Chaucer, tr, of Boethius, Ὁ. iii, met. 12,1. 3054.—0. F. gezier, jugier,) 13. Either borrowed from O. Dutch, or of Scand. origin; itis better 


jaisier (mod. F. gésier); see Littré, who quotes ἃ parallel passage 
from Le Roman de ἴα Kose, 19506, concersing *lt juisier Titus "= 
the gizzard of Tityus.=Lat. gigerium, only used in the pl. gigeria, 


the cooked entrails of poultry. 
(L.) Rare. ‘ French elm, whose leaves 


GLABROUS, smooth. 
are thicker, and more florid, giabrous, and smooth ;’ Evelyn, i. iv. § 1 


(Todd’s Johnson). Coined, by adding suffix -ous, from Lat. glabr-, 
base of glaber, smooth. Akin to Lat. glubere, to peel, and gluma, a 
husk; the orig. sense being ‘peeled.’ Akin to Gk. γλαφυρόε, hollowed, 
smoothed, from γλάφειν, to hew, carve, dig, a variant of γράφειν, to 
grave. See Grave, verb. 

‘GLACIAL, icy, frozen. (F..—L.) ‘Glacial, freezing, col 
Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. ‘White and glacious bodies;’ Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. ii. c. 1. § 3.—F. glacial, ‘icy;’ Cot. = Lat. 
secialis, icy.—Lat. glacies, ice. Cf. Lat. gelu, cold; see Gelid. 
Der. From same source, glacier, 4, γ. ; glacis, q.¥. 

GLACTER, an ice-slope ‘or held of ice on a mountain-side, 
(F.=L.) Modem in Ε. A Savoy word.=F. glacier, as in ‘les 
glaciers de Savoie;’ Littré.=F. glace, ice.=Lat. glaciem, acc. of 


in fortification. (F.,=L.) In Kersey's 
Dict., ed. 1715.—F. glacis, ‘a place made slippery, . . . ἃ slopi 
bank’ or causey;’ Cot.= 0. F. glacer, ‘to freeze, harden, cover wit 
ice τ id.=F. glace, ice. See above. 

GLAD, pleased, cheerful, happy. (E.) M.E. glad, Chaucer, 
€.T. 310; also gied, Ancren Riwle, p. 282.—A.S. glad, shining’ 
bright, cheerfal, glad; Grein, i, 512.-+ Da. glad, bright, smoot 
sleek ; O. Du. glad, glowing (Kilian). 4 Icel. gladr, bright, glad. + 
Dan. glad, joyous. + Swed. glad, joyous. + G. giatt, smooth, even, 

uss. σι 


polished. + Ri 


‘ladkie, even, smooth, polished, spruce. β. AC 
112, the base is GAL, equivalent to Aryan 
sense was ‘shining ;’ hence it is from 

; of. Skt. ghri, to shine, gharma, heat ; 
"Der. glad-ly, glad-ness; 


himself, Chaucer, C.T. 10923. 
GLADE, an open space in a wood. (Scand.) ‘Farre in the 
forrest, by 2 hollow glade ;’ Spenser, Ἐ. Ὁ. vi. 5. 13. Of Scand. 
origin, and closely connected with Icel. gladr, bright, shining (see 
Glad), the orig. sense being an opening for light, a bright track, 
hence an open track in a wood (Nares); or passage cut thro 
reeds and rushes, as in Two Noble Kinsmen, ed. Skeat, iv. 1.64. Cf. 
Swed. dial. glad-yppen, completely open, said of a lake from which 
the ice has all melted away (Rietz) ; Swed. dial. glatt (= gladt), 
completely, as in glatt éppet, completely open; id. Mr. Wedgwood 
also cites the Norwegian glette, ‘a clear spot among clouds, a little 
taking up of the weather ; gletta, to peep; glott, an opening, a clear 
spot among clouds ;’ see Aasen. These are exactly similar formations 
from Icel. glita, to shine; see Glitter, a ward which is from the 
same root as ΟἹ ‘And see Glow. 
GLADIATOR, a swordsman, (L.) ‘Twa hundred gladiators;’ 
Dryden, tr. of Persius, vi, 115.= Lat. gladiator, a swordsman, = Lat. 
gladius, a sword. See Glaive. Der. gladiator-i-al; also, from the 
ladi-ole, a plant like the lily, from Lat. gladi-ol-us, a 
small sword, dimin. of gladius, 
GLADSOME, glad, cheerful ; see Glad. 
GLALIR, the white of an egg. (F.,—L.) Little used now. ΜῈ. 
ἔσχετε of an ey = white of an egg; Chancer, C. T. 162743 and Prompt. 
far.-0. F. glaire; ‘1a glaire ἄγη ceuf, the white of an egge ;’ Cot. 
B. Here glaire is a corruption of claire, as evidenced by related words, 
esp. by FEL chiara d'm ove, “the white of an egge,’ Florio (where 
Teal. chim Lat. cl, as usual); and by Span, clara de Auevo, glair, 
white of an = Lat. élarun, clear, Reigns whence Low ta εἴτα 
oui, the white οἱ an egg (Ducange). τ, - jot 
to be confused with Glare. 
GLAIVSE, a sword. (F,=L.) M.E. gieive (with wy); Have- 
lok, 1770; glayue, Allit. Poems, ed. Mortis, i. 53 (or 654).—0. F, 
laive, ‘a gleave, or sward, also, a launce, or horseman's staffe ;* 
ie re gladius, a sword; see Brachet.  β. The form gladius 
stands for eladius, as shewn by the Irish claidkeams, a sword; see 
Claymore. Cf. Lat. clades, destruction, slaughter. γ. The form 
of the base is #a, for kal, leading to 4/ KAR. The sense of the root 
seems to be ‘to strike;’ cf Skt. grf, to hurt, to wound, break. 
_Pethaps allied to Hilt, q. v. 
GLANS, « swift dart οἱ light, a glimpse, hasty look. (Scand.) 
asa verb: ‘The glaincing 
*F.Q. v. 6. 38. It occurs often 


ettes drgugh her beer gr 
τ 
in Shak., both as vb. and 


.; Two Gent. i, 1. 4; Mids, Nt. Dr. τῷ 


to take it as the latter, since the Swedish and Danish account for it 


Slindse, to shine, and in the Swed. dial. glinta, gldnta, to slip, slide, 
lance aside (as when we speak of an arrow glancing against ἃ tree); 
ietz, Rietz makes the important and interesting remark, that 


Grimm (Gramm. iii. 59) supposes the existence οἱ g verb 
6lintan, to shine, with a pt. t. glant, and pp. gluntun, 1s pre~ 
Cisely the very form which survives among us [Swedes] st y. It 


is further evident that giint is a nasalived form from the Teutonic 
base GLIT, to shine, glance (Fick, iii. 112); whence Icel. giit, a 
glitter, glita, glitra, to glitter, Goth. glit-munjan, to shine, glitter ; 
also (with inserted n), Swed. dial. glinta, M.E. glinten ; we may 
also compare Du. glinster, a glittering, glinsteren, to glitter. See 
Glint, Glitter, Glisten, Glass, and Glow. 
GLAND, a cell or fleshy organ in the body which secretes animal 
fluid. (F.,—L.) ‘Gland, a fiesh-kernel ;’ Kersey, ed. 1715.—0. F. 
lande, "ἃ. kernell, a fleshy substance filled with pores, and growing 
tween the flesh and skit Cot.—O.F. gland, an acorn.=Lat. 
glondem, acc. of glans, an acom. B. Lat. glans stands for gal- 
ans, and is cognate with Gk. βάλ-αν-ον, an acom, lit, the ‘dro " 
or ‘shed’ fruit, from Gk. βάλλειν, to cast.—4/ GAL, older form 
GAR, to fall, to let fall, cast; cf Skt. gat, to fall, to drop. 
@ The change to Gk. 8 occurs also in Gk. Buis =Skt. go=E. cow; 
ἄς, Der. glandi-form, from Lat. glandi-, crade form of glanst 
glandi-fer-ous (from Lat. -fer, bearing); gland-ule, » dimin. form, 
‘whence slander, rlandul-ous; gland-ers, a disease of the glands of 
“GEAR, 6 shine brighly, to Sire with bt. CE) 
to shine tly, to stare with piercing sight. (E.) 
M.E. glaren. *Swiche elaring eyen hadde he, as an fares" Chau 
cer, C. Τὶ 686 (or 684). ‘It isnot al gold that glareth ;* id. House 
of Fame, i. 272. ‘Thet gold thet is bricht glareth;'’ Kentish 
Sermons, in An Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 27, |. 81. Pro- 
bably a ἴτας E. word; cf. A.S. glar, a pellucid substance, amber 
(Bosworth, Leo). Du. er to glimmer. + Icel. χιόνα, to gleam, 
glare like a cat's eyes. + M. H. G. giosen, to shine, glow. The 
r stands for an older s, as shewn by the M. H.G. form. Hence glare 
is closely connected with Glass, q.v. Der. glar-ing-ly, glar-ing-ness. 
‘GLASS, a well-known hard, brittle, transparent substance. (E.) 
Named from its trans) cy. M.E. κίας, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 198.— 
AS. glas, glass; Grein, i. 613. + Du. glas. + Dan. glas, glar. + 
Swed. glas; Ὁ. Swed. glas, glar (Ihre). Icel. gier, sometimes glas. 
Lo, B. One of the numerous derivatives 
/ GHAR, 
See Glow. 


731.—Lat. glaueus, blueish. Gk. 
, silvery, blueish; whence γλαύσσειν (= 


fixed (as in doom), the Teutonic base being gli- or gla-, put for an 
older base GAL. Ὑὶ Related words further appear in the Gk. 
χλιαρόν, warm, xAle, 1 become warm ; Skt. gart, to shine (base 

har). 8. Thus the Teutonic base GAL™ Aryan GHAR ; 50 
fiat ‘the root is GHAR, to shine. Fick, i. 678, 579. See Glow, 
Glimmer. Der. gleam, vb., gleam-y. 

GLEAN, to gather small antes of com after harvest. (Es 
modified by F.) ΜΈ. glenen, 

Maner, to glean; mod F. glaner.=Low Lat. glenare, found in a 
Kecoment dated a. 1 (Brachet). — Low Lat. glena, glenna, gelina, 
gelima, a μαλάξαι; « word ultimately of E. origtn. We must 
Eotice the by-formn gleam or glema. To gleare come, spicilegere;” 
Levins, 20820. *£0 glema corne, spiciligium facere; Gleamar of 
come, spicilegus;’ Huloet. Ὑ. The form gleme is also found, by 


. Plowman, Ὁ. ix. 67.—0. F. glener, 


286 -GLEBE. 


GLOOM. 


metathesis, as gelm, which was weakened, as usual, to yelm. ‘Yelm, f4/ GHAR, to shine; whence also E. gi-ib, gleam, glow, gl-immer, 


ν. to place straw ready for the thatcher, lit. to place handfuls ready. 
Women sometimes yelm, but they do not thatch;’ Oxfordshire 
Gl , E. D.S. 6]. Ὁ. 5. 8. The original of gelm, or yelm, is 
the A.S. gilm, a handful; cf. ‘gilm, a yelm,a handfut of reaped com, 
ἃ bundle, bottle, manipulus, Edwre gilmas stédon=your sheaves 
stood up; Gen, xxxvii. Bosworth’s A.S. Dict. ‘«. The prob. 
root is GHAR, to seize, whence, by the usual and regular grada- 
tions, would be formed a Teutonic base GAL or GIL, giving the 
sb. gil-m, a handful; cf. Gk. χέρι the hand, Skt. Aarana, the hand, 

‘a seizing, a carrying away, Skt. Aary, to take, Ari, to seize, carry 
away. 4 In this view, the O.F. glener was, really derived from E., 
and not vice versa. In fact, the Low Lat. form cannot be clearly 
traced to any other source. The better form is gleam. Der. 


gleba, soil, a clod of earth ; closely allied to 
See Globe. Der. gleb-ous, gleb-y; glebe-land. 

GLEDE (1), the bird ‘a kite. (E) ME. glede, Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, ii. 1696.—A.S. glida, a kite, lit, ‘the glider,’ 
from the sailing motion of the bird; Grein, lied to A.S. 

‘lidan, to glide. See Glide. i 

LID, whence also glidan. 

GLEDE (2), a glowing coal; obsolete. (E.) 
Chaucer, C. T. 1999.—A.S. giéd, Grein, i. 513. 
tion of 0] =A. S. giéwan, to glow ; 
ἃ live coal ; from glor,.to glow. 
GLEE, joy, mirth, singing. (E.) Μ.Ε. gie, 
Paleme, 824; also glew, glew, Havelok, 2332.—A.5. gi 

‘iw, and sometimes glig, joy, mirth, music; Grein, i. §15. + Icel. 

ly, glee, gladness. Swed. dial. gly, mockery, ridicule (Rietz). 

f. Gk. χλεύη, a jest, joke; Russ. glum’, a jest, joke. B. Form 
of the root, GHLU ; sense unknown. 

GLEN, a narrow valley. (0) In Spenser, Kalendar, 
April, 26... Οδεὶ. and Irish gleann, a valley, glen lyn; Com. 


ME. glade, 
(Here 6=4, muta 
see Glow. So also Dan. gléde, 


‘lee; Will. of 
leow, gled, 


εἰναι.  Β. Perhaps related to W. ρίαν, brink, side, shore, bank 
(οἵ a river); with which cf. Goth, Alains, a hill, orig. ‘a slope;* 
iii, g;'Lat. clinare, E. lean, See Lean. | @] The alleged 


a fonm 


glidan, to fide, &, 
slippery (Chaucer, C. T. 1266), from the verb to slide.] See Glide. 
find * glib, slippery’ in O'Reilly's Irish Dictionary, but this is 
joubtful ; it seems due to Irish glibsleamhain, slippery with sleet, in 
which it is really the latter half’ of the word that means ‘slippery.’ 
‘The Gael. glib, gliob really means ‘sleet,’ and orig. ‘moisture ;* cf. 
Corn. gieb, wet, moist, glibor, moisture. “These words give no satis- 
factory explanation of Du. glibberig, which must not be separated 
from Du. glippen, to slip, steal away, glissen, to slide, and glijden, to 
glide. Dor. glibly, glibness. 

GUIS (2), lock of hair. (5) «Long glites, which is ἃ thick 
curled bush of heare, hanging downe over their eyes;’ Spenser, View 
of State of Ireland; Globe ed. p. 630, col. 2.frish and Gael. giib, 
a lock of hair; also, a slut. 

GLIB (3), to castrate; obsolete, (E.) In Shak. Wint. Tale, ii. 1. 
149. The g is merely prefixed, and stands for the A.S. prefix ge- 
(Goth. ga-). The orig. form is lib. ‘Accaponare, to capon, to 

Ide, to lib, to splaie ;” Florio, ed. 1612. Of E. origin, as shewn by 

ixed g; Jib would answer to an A.S. iybban*, where y would 

Sand for an older «. Clearly cognate with Da. ἐμδδαη, to castrate; 
sand prob alied to lop,” See Lop. 

GLIDB, to slide, flow smoothly. (E.) glad 
or glood; Chaucer, Ὁ. T, 10707.—A.S. glidan, Grein, i. 516. + Du. 
glijden.4 Dan. glide.4- Swed. giida.G. gleiten. Cf. Russ. gladkie, 
smooth ; gladite, to make smooth ; also goluii, naked, bare, bald. 
B. Closely connected with Glad, q.v. Fick suggests for the latter 
the Teutonic hase GLA or GAL= 


M.E. gliden, pt. τ, 


\do-European GHAL = Aryan J twilight ; Grein, 


glance, &c. See Gleam, Glow. 
GLIMMER, to shine faintly. (Scand.) | M.E. glimere, whence 
the pres. part. glimerand, Will. of Palerne, 1427.—Dan. glimre, to 


glimmer; glimmer, glitter, also mica; Swed. dial. glimmer, to glitter, 
glimmer, a glimmer, glitter ; Swed. glimmer, mica (from its glitter). 
+ G. glimmer, a glimmer, mica; glimmern, to glimmer. . These 
are frequentative forms with suffix -er-; shorter forms appear in Dan. 
glimme, to shine, Swed. glimma, to glitter, Du. glimmen, G. glimmen, 
to shine. γ. Even these shorter forms are unorigin: prov. G. 
glimm, a spark (Fliigel) ; Swed. dial. glim, a glance (Rietz); words 
Closely related to the E. sb. gleam. See Gleam, Glow. Weeven 
find the sb. glim, brightness, in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 1087; 
this is borrowed from the Scandina' rather than taken from A.S. 
Der. glimmer, sb. ; and see below. 

GLEMPSE, αὶ short gleam, weak light ; hurried glance or view. 
(Scand.)_ The Ὁ is excrescent; the old word was glimse. M.E. gl 
ae, to glimpse; whence the sb. imine. a glimpse. "Ye have som 
glimsing, and no parfit sight ;’ Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 10257. The word is 
ἃ mere variant of glimmer, and formed by suffixing -s to the base 
glim-. See above. 

'GLINT, to glance, to shine. (Scand.) Obsolete; but important 
‘as being the word whence glance was formed ; see Glance. ‘Her 
eye glent Aside;’ Chaucer, Troil. iv. 1223; cf. Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, A. 70, 114, 671, 1026; B. 218, A nasalised form from the 
base GLIT, to shine; see Glitter, Glow. 


glsen, 10 shines ‘in givinde wede’=in glistening garment; ‘An 
1 


leriv. glisnian, to gleam ; 516, . Glisnian is 
formed from the base glis- by the addition of the πὶ so often used 
to extend such bases; and hence we had M.E. glisnien, with pres. 
Bt glisnande, glittering ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 165. ‘This 
.E. glisnien would give a later E. glisen, but the word is always 
spelt géis-t-en, with an excrescent ὦ, which is frequently, however, not 
sounded. B. Similarly, from the base giis-, with suffixed -f and the 
frequentative ras formed M.E. glisteren or glistren. ‘The water 
glistred over al ;’ Gower, C. A. ii. 252. Cf. O. glisteren (Oude- 
mans); now nasalised into mod. Du. glinsteren,to glitter. ©. Finally, 
the base glis- stands for an older fies see Glitter, Glint. 
@ to gleam, sparkle. (Scand.) M.E. gliteren (with 
one ἢ); Chaucer, C.T. 979 (or 977); ‘ gliteren and glent;* Gawain 
and the Grene Knight, 604.—Icel. giitra, to glitter; frequentative of 
glita, to shine, sparkle. 4 Swed. glittra, to glitter; glitter, sb. 
glitter, spangle, Cf, Α. 5. glitinian, to glitter, Mark, ix. 3; Goth. 
giitmanjom, to shine, Mark, ix. 3. ᾿ Shorter forms appear in 
. Sax. glitan, M. H. G. glizen (Ὁ. gleissen), to shine ; Icel. glit, sb. 
iter. y. All from the Teutonic base GLIT, to shine; Fick, 
iii, 112, This is an extension of the Teutonic base GLI, to shine; 
from Anan GHAR, to shine, See Gleam, Glow. Der. glitter, 
sb. ; and see glisten, glister, glint. 
GLOAT, to stare, gaze with admiration. (Scand.) _ Also spelt 
rlote, *So he glotes [stares], and grins, and bites;’ Beaum. and 
2. *Glotin peeping] round her rock" 
Chapman, tr. of Homer, Odyssey, 150.—Icel. glotta, to grin, 
smile scomfully. } Swed. dial. glotta, gluita, to peep (Rietz); con 
nected with Swed. dial. gloa, (1) to glow, (2) to stare. Cf. Swed. 
gio, to stare; Dan. gloe, to glow, to stare. B. Hence glo-te is 
low. 


ἃ mere extension of glow. ᾿ 
body. (F..=L.) In Shak. Temp. iv. 153. 


GLOBE, a ball, round 
=0.F. globe, ‘a globe, ball;" Cot. Lat. globum, ace. of globus, αὶ 
ball; ailled to. gioms, bal, clue (B. clve or cle), and to glo, a 
clod of earth (. glebe). See Glebe and Clow. Root uncertain. 
Der. glob-ate (Lat. globatus, globe-shaped) ; ον (Lat. globosus), 
Milton, P.L; v, 753, also writen globouy, id. v. 649; glob glob 
te (Lat. gab, dimin. of κίονι; globular, globul-ou, glabal- 
ἀν-ἰ ιν. low. 

GLOMERATE, to gather into a mass or ball. (Lat.) “Α river, 
which after many glomerating dances, increases Indus ;" Sir T. Her- 
bert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 70 (p. 69 in R.)=Lat. glomeratus, pp. of 

lomerare, to collect into ἃ ball.eLat. glomer., stem of glomus, a 
fail or clew of yarn; allied to Ev clew and to Lat, globust a globe. 
See Clew and Globe. Der. glomerat-ion, Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 832 ; 
also ag-glomerate, con-glomerate. 

GLOOM, cloudiness, darkness, twilight. (E.) Ια Milton, P.L. 
i. 244, 544. [Seldom found earlier except as a verb. ‘A glooming 
peace;’ Romeo, v. 3. 305, ‘Now glooming [frowning] sadly ;” 
Spenser, F.Q. Ch M.E, glommen, glomben (with excres- 
cent δ), to frown; Rom. of the Rose, 4356.1-- Α. 8. giém, gloom, 

|. 517; also glémung (whence E. gloaming) ; id. ἡ 


τ century; as, εἰ. 


. GLORY. 


Swed. gidm, in adj. gldmig, wan, 
slamag, staring, woful, wan, from th 
stare (Rietz). 
see 


glo, gloa, to glow, shine, 


B. This connects the word at once with E. glow; 
e. 


made A little 
1.14. Der. gloom-y, 
ak. Lucrece, 803; gloom-i i-ness; gloam-ing. 
GLORY, renown, fame. (F M.E. glorie, Ancren Riwle, 
BP. 358, 362.=0. later gloire.=Lat. gloria, glory; πὸ 
doubt for cloria; ΡΝ inclyne (inchwius) renowned. + Gk. 
wlee, glory ; xAvrés, renowned. + Skt. gravas, glory. - Russ. sla 
B. From the verb which appears in Lat. cluere, Gk. κλύε 
he 


cee fF 


7 Plowman, B. vii. 303.) This M. E. 
sles is from the O. F. glose, ‘a glosse;” Cot. “Bat the Lat. form 
glose (with double s) was substituted for the F. form in the 16th 

in Udal on 8. Luke, c. 1a (R.)=Lat. glossa, a diffi 
calt word requiring explanation. Gk. γλῶσσα, the tongue ; also, a 
tngue, , ἃ word needing explanation. "Of uncertain origin. 
Der. gloss, verb; glaze, q.v.; gloss-ar-y, q.v.; glosso-graphy, glosso- 


Ὧν: glottis, 

SLOBSABY. α collection of glosses or words explained. (L., 

Gk) In Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715.=Lat. glossarivm, a glossai 

formed with suffix -ari-wm from Lat. gloss-a, a hard ‘word needing 
ion. = Gk. γλῶσσα, the tongue, &c, See Gloss (2). Der. 


flossari-al, glossar-ist. See below. 
GLOss6G! 


RAPHER, a writer of glossaries or glosses. (Gk.) 
Ta Bloun's Glouographi, ed. 1674,, Coined from glow, pat for οἷς 
@). 


Ὡλῶσσα, a hard word; and Gk. ypig-av, to write. See 
ΟἹ , the entrance to the windpipe. (Gk.) 

of the five gristles of the I 

month of the win 


the te a 
site 
glove; Grein, i. 5 
κὦ. Β. ες. (Goth. ga-), a 


common prefix; and the word may be related to Goth, lofa, Icel. 14f, 
the flat or palm of the hand; Scottish Joof. Cf. Gael. /amA, the hand; 


Kersey, 


obtain 


Ἑ. glad, glade 

Ὁ Base & glum, gloss (1), glede 
(= ‘aso CLUM, pring 
Gleam ( =; iving glitter, glint, 
Slance, glisten, οἱ in its due place, 
GLOLE, τὸ interpret, deceive. flatter. (F..=L.) Ια Rich. II, ii, 


1.10. ΜῈ. glosen, to make glosses; from the sb. glose, a gloss, 
See farther ander Gloss (2). e 7 ® 
GLUE, a sticky substance. (F,<L.) ΜῈ, glue, Gower, C. A. 
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languid’ of look; Swed. dial. ii, 248, 1. 3.=0.F. glu, *glew, birdlime;” Cot.<Low Lat. glutem, 
e vb. 


acc. of gis (gen, glatis), glue ; a form used by Ausonius (Brachet). 
Allied to Lat. gladen, glutinum, glue; glutus, tenacious; from an un- 
used verb gluere, to draw together. B. Perhaps from the same 
root as Clew, Claw, Cleave(2). Der. giue-y; and see glutin-oms, 
agglutin-ate. 

Ἢ ΤΥ ΜΙ, gloomy, sad. (Scand.) _‘ With visage sad and glum; 
Drant, tr. of Horace ; to translate Lat. saewus, Epist. ii. 2, 21. But 
the word was formerly a verb. M.E. glommen, glomben, to look 
gloomy, frown ; Rom. of the Rose, 4356; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 

. 943 Halliwell’s Dict., p. 404.—Swed. dial. glomma, to stare; from 
Swed. 3 connected with Swed. gldmug, gloomy, 


A botanical 
term. Borrowed, like F. glume, from Lat. glvma, ἃ husk, hull. = 
Lat. glubere, to peel, take off the husk ; ἦι 


ἐμέο, 4.ν. ; from the same root, 
de-glut-it-ion, gullet, gules; probably glycerine, liquorice, 
GUUTINGUS, piney, viscous, sticky. (10) Νο soft and glutin- 
ous bodies ;’ Ben Jonson, Sejanus, i. 1. 9. Englished from Lat. 
glutinosus, sticky. Vat. glutin-um, glue; also gluten (stem giutin-), 
glue. See Glue. Der. giutinous-ness; also Cot. has * glutinosité, 
glutinositie, glewiness ;" glutin-at-ive; ag-glutin-ate, 

‘GLUTTON, « voracious eater. (F,—L.) M.E. glofon, Chaucer, 
CT. 124543 whence glofonie gluttony; τὰ, 12446.=0.F. glofon, later 
δοκίοα, ἃ glutton;’ οἱ. = Lat. acc. glutonem, from giuto, a glutton, 

t. glutire, to devour, See Glut. Der. giutton-y, glutton-ous, 
aL a certain viscid fluid, of a sweet taste. (F.,—Gk.) 
Modem.. Named from its sweet taste. F. glycerine; coined from 
Gk. γλυκερόε, sweet, an extension of γλυκύα, sweet; on which see 
Curtius, i. 446. "ΤῈ Gk. γλυκύν and Lat. dulcis, sweet, go together, 
must be earlier than d;’ Curtius. Cf. Lat. glu-t-ire, to devour ; 
m ψ GAR, to devour, See Glut, Der. from the same source, 


liquorice, q. ¥. 
“QLYPHIO, relating fo carving in stone. (Gk.) _ Mere Greek. = 
Gk. -yAverinée, carving; γλυατόε, carved, fit for carving. = Gk. yAig- 
εἰν, to hollow out, engrave. Allied to Gk. γλάφειν, to hew, γράφειν, 
to grave. See Grave, verb. 

ΓΑ ΤΙ, to snarl, to growl. (E.) Perhaps obsolete. Shak. has 
{ας sorrow hath less power to bite;’ Rich. II, i, 3. 292; 
“Wolves are gnarling;’ 2 Hen. VI, iii. 1.192. Gnar-i (with the usual , 
added -/) is the frequentative of gnar, to snarl. ‘For and this curre 
do gnar’ = for if this cur doth snarl; Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to 
Courte, 297. This word is imitative; the alleged A.S. gnyrran, 
rests only on the authority of Somner. But the word may be called 
Ἑ. + Du, Anorren, to grumble, snarl. + Dan. dnurre, to growl, snarl ; 
cf. knarre, knarke, to creak, grate; knur,a growl, the purring of a cat. 
Swed. knorra, to murmur, growl; dnorr, a murmur. 4 G. knurren, 
to Ras snarl; Anarren, knirren, to creak. Allied to Gnagh, q. v. 

GNABLED, twisted, knotty. (E.) ᾿" Gnarled oak ;” Meas. for 
Meas. ii, 2.116. Gnarled means ‘full of gnarls,’ where grar-l is a 
dimia. form of or knar, a knot in wood. M. E. knarre, a knot 
in wood ; Wyclif, Wisdom, xiii. 13; whence the adj. Anarry, full of 
knots. ‘With knotty Anarry barein treés olde;’ Chaucer, C.T. 1979. 

|. The spelling Anur or knurr (for knar) also occurs; ‘A bounche 
anch) or ἀπὼν in a tree;’ Elyot’s Dict. ed. 1559, 8. v. Bruscum. 
‘is word has also a dimin. form kauri, with the same sense of ‘ hard 
knot.’ These words may be considered E., though not found in A.S, 
$0. Du. dnor, ‘a knurl;? Sewel’s Du, Dict.; εἰ, Du. Inorf, a knot. 
+ Dan. knort, a knot, gnarl, knag; norte, knotty, gnarled. - Swed. 
Inorla, a curl, ringlet ; knorlig, curled.+ Icel. gnerr, a knot, knob. 
+G. hnorren, an excrescence, lump; norrig, gnarled, Remoter 
unknown. See Knurr. 
| ASH, to grind the teeth, to bite fiercely. (Scand.) A modi- 
fication of M. E. gnasten, to gnash the teeth ; Wyclif, Isaiah, v. 29; 
viii. 19.—Swed. Anastra, to crash (between the teeth). Dan. knaske, 
to crush between the teeth, to gnash. $ Icel. gnastan, sb. a gnashing; 
gnista, to gnash the teeth, to snarl; gnesta, to crack. + G. knastern, 
to gnash, crackle, β, Cf. also Du. dnarsen, to gnash ; G. knirschen, 
to gnash, crash, grate. The word seems to be a mere variant of 
Crash, and ultimately related to Crack. The same substitution of 
for r is seen in Gael. enac, to crack, break, crash, split, splinter. 

GIVAT, αὶ small stinging insect. (E.) ΜΕ. grate Chaucer, C.T. 
§929.—A.S. gnat, Matt. 24. B. It has suggested that 
the insect was so named from the whirring ofits wings; cf. Icel. gnata, 


origi 


238 GNAW. 


to clash; gnat, the clash of weapons; grande, to rustle, guaud, a? geit.-Dan. ged.+Swed, 


rustling noise. "Note also Norweg. Anetta (Aasen), Dan. knifire, Du. 
Anitteren, to crackle, @ It should, however, be noted that Swed. 
gnet means ‘a nit;’ this suggests a possible connection between the 
two words ; yet the A.S. form of nit is Anit, which does not seem to 
be quite the same thing. 
GNAW, to bite furiously or roughly. (E.) M.E. gnawen; the 
BL trove occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 14758; and gnew in Rich. Coer 
je Lion, ed. Weber, 3089.=A.S. gnagan; the compound, er gnagen, 
to devour ΓΝ , occurs in AElfric’s Homilies, i 194,1. ΕἾ De 
Imagen. + O. Icel. ,, mod. Icel. naga. Dan. gnave. + Sw 
ea. Β. Ta {hie word the gis ξ μαῖα prefix, standing for 
Reg =Goth. ga-, The simple verb appears in Icel. naga, 
nage, Ὁ. nagen, to gnaw, Swed. nagga, to nibble; and in the prov. 
E_ nag, to tease, worry, irritate, scold. See Nail. ᾿ 
@ ΙΒ, a species of stratified rock. (G.) Modern. A term in 
geology. Borrowed from G. gneiss, a name given to a certain kind 
eFrock, Der. gneiss-o-id, wit! 8 Gk, suffix, as in Asteroid, q. 
GNOME, a kind of sprite. (F,—Gk.) In Pope, Ray the 
Lock, i, 63.—F. gnome, a gnome. Littré traces the word back to 
Paracelsus ; it seems to be an adaptation of Gk. γγώμη, intelligence, 
from the notion that the intelligence of these spirits could reveal 
‘the secret treasures of the earth. The gnomes were spirits of earth, 
the syiphs of air, the salamanders of γε, and the aymphs of water. 
Β. Others regard the word as a briefer form of gnomon, but the result 
ἧς much the same. The Gk. γνώμη is from γνῶναι, to know. See 


Gnomon. 

GNOMON, the index of a dial, ἄς. (L.,.=Gk.) ‘The style in 
‘the dial called the τ᾿ Holland’s Pliny, b. ii. ς. 72.—Lat. gno- 
‘mon, which is merely the Gk, word.—Gk. γνώμων, an interpreter, lit. 
‘one who knows;’ an index of a dial. = Gk. ywiva,to know. 4/GAN, 
to know; whence also Ε. Know, q.v. Der. gnomon-ic, gnomon-ics, 
Bromon-ic-al. 

GNOSTIC, one of a certain sect in the second Christian century. 
(Gk.) ‘The vain science of the Gnosticks ;’ Gibbon, Rom. Empire, 
ς. 14. And see ΝΕ Gloss., ed. 1674.—Gk. ἡρωστικίο, good at 

wing. Gk. yraorée, longer form of γνωτόε, known. «Gk. γνῶναι, 
to ‘now. See Gnomon, “Der, Gnosticism. 

GNU, a kind of antelope. (Hottentot.) Found in 8. Africa. 
‘The word is said to belong to the Hottentot 

GO, to move about, proceed, advance. (E. gon, goon, go; 
Chaucer, C. T. 379 (or 377); common.=—A. 5. εἶ , 8 contracted 
form of gangan (i. ε. gang-an, where -an is the sufhx of infin, mood); 
Grein, i. 368, 369.4 Du. gaan. $ Icel. ganga. + Dan. gaae. + Swed. 
4. + Goth. goggan, put for gangan. + G. gehen; Ο. H.G. hankan, 


igan, gain, gen. Not to be confused with Skt. gd, which 
Setrmol ogically related to E. come; see Curtius, ii. 75. Doublet, 
gang, q.¥. 


Der. go-ty, go-cart, goer, going; also gait, q. ¥. 
ἀπ The pt ει went irom wind, seeWend. SS 
GOAL, « sharp pointed stick for drivi 
*Wip a longe gode ;' P. Plowman’s Crede, 

not common; but we find “οἱ 


ing. , a goad ; 
see Gad (1). The form edd answers to gasd, the ¢ being’ dropped 
before din this instance. Similarly, the lel. gar = φοράν, by assim 
lation These words are cognate with Goth, αεά, α goad, prick, 
sting (Gk. κέντρον); 1 Cor. xv. 55. ὀὙ. Again, by the common 
change of s to r, the form gasd also passed into an Α. 8, gard®, a 


rod, written gierd, gyrd, Grein, i. 536; whence E. yard. See Yard, 
in the sense of ‘rod’ or ‘stick’ ὀ 8. Again, the Goth. gazds is 
cognate with Lat, Aasta, a spear; and the collation of all the forms 
leads us to infer an Aryan form ghcifa, from ἃ supposed ψ GHAS, 
to.srike, pierce, wound; ef: Skt. Aims, to strike, il. 


‘the winning-post in a race. (FO. Low G.) A term 
in running races, in rennynge, passynge the gole is accounted 
but rasshenesse;” Sir T, Elyot, The Governour, ©. 20. 1. 4. 
+No or gott the gole before 


person... should hae won the 
me;' Hall's Chron, Rich. III, κῃ. 4. ‘The gole” was a pole set up 
to mark the winniag-place, and is now called the “post. =F. gaull, 
ca pole, big rod;’ Cot, In O.F..spelt waule(Roguefor), 8. Of 
Ὁ. ἴον Gr origin; 0. Friesic ταῖν a staffs North Fiiesic taal 
(Outten). + Icel. sir, a round stick, staff. 4 Goth. walus, a staff; 
Luke, ix. ἃ. CE prov. E. wallop, in the sense ‘to beat ;” and see 
alo, in the sense of ‘a stripe made bya blow.’ γ. The staff was 
named walus from its roundness; ef, Russ. val’, a cylinder, from valiate, 
to roll; also Goth. walujan, to roll; Lat. uoluere. See Voluble. 
GOAT, the name of a well-known quadruped. (E.) Μ. Ε. goot, 


gote; Chaucer, C. T. 690 (or 688).—A.S. gat; Grein, 4373+ Dod @oD 


GODWIT. 
tpleel. geit.-G. geiss, geisse.+ Goth. 
Geitsa Lat hoedes. © B. All fom an Aryan form GHAIDA, 
which from 4/GHID, prob. meaning ‘to play, sport ; cf. Lithuanian 
taid-iu, I play (base ghid-). Fick, i. 584. Der. goats-beard, goat-moth, 
sucker. 
SGOBBER, « mouthful, a little lump, small piece. (F..=C.) 
The short form gob is rare.‘ Gob or Gobbet, a great piece of meat ;’ 
Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715. M.E. gobet, a small piece; P. Plowman, 
C. vi. 100 ὁ Chaucer, Gr. inh tooken the relifs of brokun 
tis, twelue cofyns yelif, Matt. xiv. 20.—0.F. gobet, a 
Sone of food, not given in Burguy or Cotgrave, δαὶ preserved in 
the modem F. gobet, given as a popular word in Littre. A dimin. 
form, with sufi τα, rom O.F. god, a gulp, as used in the plarase 
‘Favalla tout de gob=at one gulpe, or, as one gobbet, he swallowed 
it all ;* Cot.—O. F. gober, ‘to ravine, devour, feed ily ;” Cot. 
B. Of Celtic origin; cf. Gael. gob, the beak or bill of a bird, or 
(ludicrously) the mouth ; Irish gob, mouth, beak, snout; W. gwp, 
the head and neck of a bird. The prov. E- gob, the mouth, 
is borrowed from Celtic directly. And see Gobble. 

GOBBLE, to swallow greedily. (F.; with E. suffix.) ‘Gobble 
up, to eat gobs, or swallow down greedily; Kersey’s Dict. ed. 1715. 
Not in early use. A frequentative, formed by adding -le, of Ὁ. Ε΄ 

, ‘to ravine, devour, feed greedily, swallow great morsels, let 
Sowne whole gobbets;*’ Cot. See Gobbet. Β. At a late 


the word gobble was adopted as being αὶ suitable imitative 

represent the sound made by turkies. In this sense, it 
occurs in Goldsmith's Animated Nature. 
60: 


Da 
(FL) ‘A goblet of syluer;’ 

v. ii, c. 87.—°F. gobelet, ‘a goblet, bole, or 
wide-mouthed cup;’ Cot. Dimin. (with suffix -~e) of O.F. gobel, 
(later form gobeau) which Cot. explains by ‘a mazer or great goblet.’ 
=Low Lat, cupellum, acc. of cupellus, a cup; a variant of Lat. 
aupella, a kind of vat, dimin, of eupa, a tub, cask, vat. See Coop, 
Cup. ' For the change from ¢ to g, cf. Bret. ἐόρ, gép, 
GOBLIN, a kind of mischievous sprite, fairy. (F. 


Formerly gobeline in 3 syllables. «‘The wicked 
ser, F.Q. il. 10, 73.<0. F. gobelin, ‘a goblin, or hob-goblin ᾿ 
“Low Lat gebelinus, an extension of Low Lat. cobalus, α goblin, 


demon. =Gk. κόβαλοα, an impudent rogue, ἃ sprite, goblin. See 


Cobalt. 
GOBY, « kind of sea-fish. (L,=Gk.) ᾿Θοδίο or Gobius, the 

gudgeon or pink, a fish;’ Kersey's Dict., ed. 1715. Τὰς goby is 2 

mere corruption’ of Lat. gobius (cf. F. gobie), orig. applied to the 

gadgeon.= Gk. κωβιόο, ἃ kind “of fsb, godgeon, tench, See 
goon. 

GOD, the Si Being. (E.) ΜῈ. god (written in MSS. 
swith sal initial letter) Chaucer, C.1, Sasa. 8. god; Grein, i. 
517.4 Du. god. + Icel. gud, + Dan. gud. + Swed, gud. + Goth. 
ΒΑ $G. got B. All from a Teutonic base GUTHA, God; 

ick, ili, 107. Of unknown origin; quite distinct and separate from 

, with which it has often been conjecturally connected. See 

Miiller, Lectures, ii. 316, 8th ed. Der. godd-ess, q.v.; god 

child ; god-father, 4. ν.; god-head, q.¥.; god-less, god-like, god-ly, 
ἢ also good-bye, q.v.; gospell, q.¥.3 gossip, 4. τ. 

‘GODDESS, a ΓΤ ΩΝ (ei ita Bape EE 
desse (better godesss), a hybrid compound, used by Chaucer, C. T. 
1103; Gower, C.A. i. 91. Made by adding to God the O. F. suffix 

Lat. -issa= Gk. 20a). A.S. word was gyden (Grei 


age; M. E. godame 
see Gossip. 

, divinity, divine nature. (E.) M. E. godted, Chaw- 
cer, C. T. 4383: spelt godhod, Ancren Riwle, p 112. "The suffix is 
wholly different from 


Elfric's Hom. ii. 42. This A.S. Add properly into -hood, 
asin E. ; but in M. E. was often represented by -Aede or -hed, 
so that we also find mantede, Will, of Paleme, 431. ‘This accounts 


WIT, the name of a bird. (E.) ‘Th’ Ionian godwit;’ Ben 


GOGGLE-EYED. 


pri oe 
wesc 


ra oe 
gaim, 1 Ὡς gestcalate 
αἱ (in demeanour) ; Gael. 


Recor Γ th wg ἦν a Dito, 
in speaking of the Swiss peasants who are afflicted with it—F. 
gates swelled neck =Lat. guffur, the throat (through a debesed 
Go! 


Her) ; see Javenal, Sat. xiii, 162. 
ΜῈ. gold, Chaucer, C.T. 
12704.=A.S. 


), a precious metal. (E.) 
‘gold; Grein, μοι 4 Du goud (for gold). + Icel. 
gull. 4 Swed, and Dan, guid. Ὁ. gold.-+ Goth. guts 1 Tim. i 
at Rass, zlato. Gk. χρυσόν. “- Zarany, Zoranya, gold. + 
Airana, gold. See the letter-changes noticed in Curtius, i. 251. 
B. The primary form is porta (whence Goth. gui-th, Rasy, slo), 
‘whence “har-tia (giving Gk. xpu-cos = xpu-tjot); &C. 4/GHA! 
to be yellow, related to GHAR, to shine. See Fick, i §79. And 
see ‘Yellow, Chlorine ; all from the same source. Der. 
gold-en(A.5. gyld-en, by the usual letter change, but altered in ME. 
to gold-en) ; "» gold-dust, gold finch (Chaucer, C.T. 4365), 
f, gold-smitk (Prompt. Parv. p. 202); mary-gold or 


the name of a game. (Du.) Mentioned in Acts of Jam 
IL See Jamieson's Vict., where the earliest mention of it is to be 
in 1538.” The name is taken from that of a Du. game played with a 
mall and ball. Du. éo/f, ‘a club to strike little bouls or balls with, a 
mall-stick ;" Sewel's Du. Dict. + Icel. éd//r, the (rounded) clapper of 
abell, » bulb, a bolt for a crossbow; ἀγζα, 8 club. + Dan. holbe, the 
batt-end of a weapon; λον, a bolt, shaft, arrow. + Swed. bolf, a butt- 
end, bolt, retort (in chemistry). er a club, mace, knob, butt- 
end of a. retort (in chemist The original sense seems 
to have been ‘rounded end.” Οἱ certain ἃ ‘see Fick, iii, 45. 
GOLOsH, a waterproof overshoe: (F., ΒΟῊΝ ‘The same as 


SORDOLA, « Venet Plearre-boat, (Ital —Gi.) Shak. bas 
gondola, Merch.” of Ven. ii. 8.8; and gondolier, Oth. i. 1, 26.—Ital. 
gondola, 2 bout used (says Fors) συν δ, ἃ dimin. of goada, 
used with the same meaning. Gk, coro drinking-vesel; which 
la was supposed to resemble. Said to be a word of Pers. 
Ε Perhaps from Pers. andi, an earthen vessel, butt, vat; 
Rich, Dict. p. 1210. 
GONFANON, GONFALON, « kind of standard or banner. 
(τ ΜΗ. ΟΣ "ME. gonfonon, Rom. of the Rose, 201, 2018. 


form gogfalon is a corruption. The sb. 
beret, acelin the Ancsen iwle, p. 300. 


‘part, gund, battle (chiefly preserved in female names, a ΕὟ 
gre oda, nae (mod.  Jabne) a stand a, = pele 

᾿ is cognate witl for », war, battle; 
Teel. gunnr, guBr, battle ; from cao to a f, Skt. ham, 
to strike, id 3 Russ. 


GORCROW. 289 
goede’ fridays, Ῥ. Plowman, B. x. 414); 
|-li-mess (not in early use, u ny ν. 


Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, b. 2x. st. oD 
red god nt AS, gédnes, Grein, i, 523 ; good-aill. Also 


‘arewell.” Ὁ A familiar (but meaningless) con- 
traction of God be with you, the old form of farewell. Very common 
in Shak., where old edd, often have God buy “God buy you, 
good Sir Topas;’ Tw. Nt. iv. 2, 108 (frst foie), ‘God be with 
you; I have done;* Oth. i. 3. 189 (first folio). 

GOODMAN, the master of the house. (E.) In the Bible, A. V. 
Luke, xii. 39, ἃς. Eastwood and Wright’s Bible Wordbook 
(ober, however, a wrong suggestion is made as to the etymology). 

ME. 1, in the Seven Sages, Thorton Romances, Introd. xliv, 
1. 5. Observe especially the occurrence of godeman, as a tr. of Lat. 
paterfamilias, in An O. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 33. ‘Two 
‘bondmea, whyche be all vnder {he rule and order of the goad max and 
the good wyft of the house ;’ Sir T. More's Utopia (E. version), ed. 
Arber, p. 75. Compounded of good and man. Cf. Lowland Scotch 
gude man, the master of a family; Jamieson. 


the name of bis, ΠῚ ΜΕ. 
pie; reat τοὶ (er 


Chaucer, C.T. 4136, 15397-—A- 
[ἢ stands for an older αν the ee th hrs ‘toe το ter ape + 
gans. + Dan, gaas for gans), ἣν και. 1s (for gars). 
ial i or go G. gans. $ Lat. ans-er. + Gk. χήν. Skt. 
Aamse. ξ Russ, gu ἐν ithuan, Zisiz, _B. ‘Kuhn (Zeitschrift, 
ii, 261) is doubtless right in referring the stem χῆν to a form xers... 
‘The oft-repeated etymology from χαίνειν, to gape, does very well so 
far as the meaning goes, but the s, which is found in the word in all 
languages, is against it. It seems to be an addition to the root;* Cur- 
tins i. 200, 4 From the same base GHAN we have also 
πατᾷ Grou ὡς theory thin the primary fora, GHANSI (= 
vours t, in the form (= 
Foe) thor is a mere afdion thus faking the derivation fom 


W GHA, to , yawn, very probable. See Yawn. Der. 
Fras wo cael Became get are ood of 1 Ὁ goue-quil, gor hah, 
ᾳν. 2 
the berry of a certain shrub. (Hybrid; 
F.=M.H.G.; mat) “Not worth a * a Hen. IV, i. 
2.196. ‘A ‘gooteberrie, oma [xva] crispa;" Levins, 104, 28. The 
isE, Α. Asin groom, q. v., an r bas been inserted, s0 


ending berry is 
in gafer and gooebrsy an has been jot, "It is retained in North E. 
growers, gooseberries (Halliwell, Brockett). Burns has grozt, a 
berry; To a Louse, st. 5. ΔΒ The gener cir 

i or grose-berry, where re eros or is an ab- 


Francaise, col. 358, l 33. 


shrub 5" Co 


caller 6 groselier, 
tgrave. o. W 


Try 
we further proof forthe the same 
reise (= grit) has f found its way into Irisb, Gaelic, and 
Wain’ cf, Insh groisaid, Gael, ἃ gooseberry ; W. gruys, ἃ 
wild goosel D. The O. F. groisele is a dimin, of groise*, 
obviously of Teutonic origin; viz. from M.H.G. Iris, carling, 
crisped; whence mod. G. Ἰνακιδκατα, « cranberry, Tong Ὁ goose! 

Ch Swed" Irubir, « gooseberry; Du. kruishezie Gee ἃ cross-berry) 
f singular corruption of tron by confusion between rade a 
croak and dro, crt δὶ zaled. ‘Thus, the orig. form of the fit 
syllable is traced with great probability, to M.H.G. ἀγών, 
Swed. dus, Du. dross, crisp, ote, ἐδ SE renee te he 
ort crisp curling hairs uj ¢ rougher of the fruit ; cf. 
ie mre tetas aay ater tate 
jer Was as Jaria, with a further tendency 
wf | Senin wh Lat rom thick; so that if the name had bees 
tumed into AC would not have been surprising. ‘The sug. 
ion (in Webster) of ἃ connection with E. gors (formerly gor! 
ite out of ine question, and entirely eA 
δ kind of wood. (Heb,) | in A. V. Gen. vi. 14.0 


Heb. gépher, a kind of wood ; pine or fir, 
‘GORBELLIED, hae a fat 


lly. ΓΝ Fin Shak. 1 Hen, 1V, 
ii. 2. 93. Componnded of 


gore, lit, ole, dirt (here used of the 
contents of the stomach and intestines) belly. am doubt 


Dovce Isrts af Shakespeare 39. Malayaping or géng, ‘the as to the origin is removed by com Swed. al ig, 0 fat 

kong, 8 sonoroxs instrument Marsden's Malay Dict. i, Gi. τὴ | peunch, which is certainly compounded of Swed. dial. gdr (Swed. 
OD, virtuous, exellent, kind, (5) MCE. good, gode, Chas- Ἐν Girt, the contents of the latestines, and balg, the belly. See 

ces, C.T. 47g.0-A-S. gd; Grein i, 520, Φ Du. goad. lee. gd. | Ricts p_ 225. See Gore (1). And see below. 

+ Dan. and Goth. gods. 4G. gut. B. A GOHCROW, the carrion-crow. (E) *Raven and gorcrow, all 

to Fick, i 98, the Tentonic base is GAD, to suit, δε; for which see | my wy birds ofp Ben Jonson, The Fox, Act i, Compounded of E. 

Gather. Ὁ godauii, suitable. Der. gore, filth, dirt, carrion (a former sense of the word); and crow. See 


lowman, C. ix. 251); 


nig Gore (ὦ: And see above. 


240 GORDIAN. 


GORDIAN, intricate. (Gk.) Only in the phr. ‘ Gordian knot ;" 
Comb, i, 2. 34: Named from the Phrygian king Gordius (Gk. Τύρ- 
%or), father of Midas, who, on being declared king, ‘dedicated his 
chariot to Zeus, in the Acropolis of Gordium. The pole was fastened 
to the yoke by'a knot of bark; and an oracle declared that whoso- 
ever should untie the knot should reign over all Asia. Alexander, 
on his arrival at Gordium, cut the knot with his sword, and applied 
the oracle to himself;’ Smith's Classical Dict. 

GORE (1), clotted blood, blood. (E.) ΙΕ formerly meant also 
dirt or filth. "It occurs in the sense of ‘filthiness’ in Allit. Poems, 
ed. Morris, Α. 8. gor, dirt, filth ; Grein, i, 520.  Icel. gor, 
gore, the cud ἴα animals, the chyme in men. + Swed. gorr, & 
B. Allied to Icel. garnir, gérn, the guts; Gk. x: 
ig of gut, cord; Lat. Aira, gut, hernia, hernia. See Ficl 

τοῦ; Curtius, i, a50.—4/GHAR, of uncertain meaning. 
lence Oord, Chord, Yarn, and Hernia are all related words. 
Der. gor-belly, q. v., gor-crow, q.v. Also gor-y, Macbeth, 

GORE (2), αὶ triangular piece let into'a 
slip of land. (Ε) M. 
projecting point of land 
ἃ spear; see Gore (3) 6 Teel. geiri, a 
triangular piece of land ; from geirr, a spear, Also 0. H.C. hero, 
M.H.G. gere, a promontory; G. gehre, a wedge, gusset; Du. geer, 

sset, gore. 


a 
FREE (3), to pierce, bore through, (H.) ἴα Shak. As You Like 

It, ii. 1. 25, Formed, as a verb, from M. E, gare, gore, gar, a spear. 
lette glide his gar’=Brennus let fall his spear; Laya- 
79.—A.S. gér, a spear; Grein, i. 370. (The vowel-change 
is perfectly regulars cl. tone, elon, loaf fom -A.S. δάη, stn, Ald. 
cel. geirr, 2 spear. M.H.G. gér, O.H.G. ker, 2 spear. 
B. We know that r here stands for an older 5, because the Lat. 
aesum, a javelin, is a borrowed word from the Teutonic. Hence the 
theoretical Teutonic form is gaisa, a spear; Fick, iii. 96. Der. 


(2); see above. : 
"Gora: MAE. gorge, 


tr. of Orosius, i. 1. 27.—A. 
imilarly we have 


the throat; ἃ narrow pass. (F.,<L.) 
the throat ; Allit. Morte Arthur, ed, Brock, 3760. =O. F. gorge, 
throat, gullet.=Low Lat. gorgia, the throat, a narrow pass; gorga, 
gurga, the same as Lat. gurges (Ducange).—Lat. gurges, a whirl- 
abyss; hence applied, in late times, to the gullet, from its 
voracity. Cf, Lat. gurgulio, the gullet. 4 Skt. gargara, a whirlpool; 
ἃ reduplicated form fom ¢/ GAR, to swallow, devour; ef. Skt. grt 


to devour. Der. r, verb, Romeo, v. 3. 46; -εἰ, a piece of 
‘armour to protect ἄς fhtoat, Troilus. ing peer, FO 3. 
12. And see gorgeous, 

GORGEOUS, showy, splendid. (F..=L.) ‘In gorgeous aray; 


Sit, T. More, Works, p, S081 ‘they go gorgeously arayed:’ 


id. 
808 a. A corruption of the singular O.F. gorgias, * gorgeou 


gandy, flaunting, brave, gallant, gay, fine, trimme, quaintly clot 
ot. Cf. se gorgiaser, ‘to flaunt, brave, or gallantise it τ᾿ 
B. Perhaps formed from O.F. gorgias,‘a gorget;’ id.; as though 


to wear a gorget were a fine thing; or from the swelling of the 
throat considered as a symbol of pride. ὠ ἠἀγ. Either way, the 
word depends upon F. gorge, the throat ; and much light is thrown 
upon the word by another eatry in Colgrave, viz. "se rengorger, τὸ 
hold down [let sink down] the head, or thrust the chin into the 
neck, as some do in pride, or to make their faces look the fuller; we 
say, to bridle it.” 8. Note also Span. gorja, the throat; gorjal, 
a gorget, the collar of a doublet; gorguera, a gorget ; gorguero, ἃ 
Kind of neckcloth of ladies of fashion; gorguerin, ἃ ru round the 
neck. rge. Der. gorgeous-ly, is-ness. 
GORGON,a terrible monstes ky Ta: Shak. Mach. ii.3.77. 
Lat. Gorgon, Gorge, Gk. Τοργώ, the Gorgon, a monster of fearful 
aspect.=Gk. γοργόν, fearful, terrible. Root unknown ; perhaps re- 
lated to Skt. garj, to roar, Der. Gorgon-ian, Milton, P.L. ii. 611. 
GORILLA, a kind of large ape. (O. African.) “The word is an 
old one, lately revived. 11 occurs just at the end of a treatise called 
the Periplus (wepisAove), i.e. *circumnavigation,’ written by a Car 
nian navigator named Hanno. This was originally written in 
the Punic language, and afterwards translated into Greek. He there 
describes some creatures ‘ which the interpreters called Gorillas.” 
GORMANDIZE, to eat like glutton. (F.) [Ια Shak. Merch. 
of Ven. ii. 5, 3. Cotgrave has: ‘Gourmander, to ravine, devour, 
glut, gormandize or gluttonize 1. The addition of ~ize was no 
loubt suggested by the previous existence in E. of the sb. gourmand- 
yee, as in ' they eate withoute για ;’ Sir T. Elyot, Castle 
of Helth, b. ii. c.1. This is from O. F. gourmandise, gluttony; Cot. 
Both the sb. gourmandise and the vb. are from the Ὁ. F. 


geurmand, ‘a glutton, gormand, belly-god;’ Cot. See Gourmand. 
izer, iB 


: a ly shrub, furze. (E.) For gorst. M.E. gorst, 
farze ; Wyalif, Isaiah, Wv. 15. ΚΑ δι or or 


‘goret, ‘On gorste;’ Luke, vi. 


GOSSIP. 


443 A.V. ‘of a bramble-bnsh ; Vulgate, ‘de rubo? B. Re. 
moter origin unknown. - By some compared with O. Du. gors, grass 
(Oudemans); Wedgwood refers it to W. gores, gorest, waste, open. 
But gorse is neither ‘ grass’ nor ‘an open space. y. 1 should 
rather suppose gorst = gro-st [cf. frost = A.S. forsf]; and refer it to 
A.S. gréwan, to grow, with the sense of ‘growth.” Cf, bla-st from 
blow =A.S, bldwan; blo-ssom (A.S. bié-st-ma) from blow=A.S. 
bidwan, {In this way, gorse is related to grass indirectly. See 
Grass, Grow. 
GOSHAWE, a kind of hawk. (E.) Lit. a ‘goose-hawk.’ M.E. 
gerbaut, Wycif Job, κακία. 18, The connection with gone is proved 
3y two successive entries in Wright's Vocab. i. 29, col. 1, viz. ‘Auca, 
gos;” and ‘Aucarius, goshafac.” Here gos=A.S. gs, goose; 
and Aafuewa hawk. ‘The Vocabulary is ascribed to the tenth cen- 
-haukr, similarly formed, And see below. 
In Shak. Cor. v. 3. 36. Here 


when the Α. 8. word was introduced into Iceland, it took the form 
ξ΄ αι! = God-story, and not gdd-spjall = good story. And the 
. H. G. 


. word was likewise got:pel (=God-story), and not guot spel. 
We must accept the fact, without being prejudiced ; remembering 
that, in compound substantives, the former element is much more 
often a sb. than an adjective. 4 Some have conjectured that 
the word may have been altered from gddspel. It so, the O. H.G. 
word requires a similar conjecture. And we have no proof of it. 

GOBGADIER, fine spidersthreads seen in fine weather (E) ME. 
gossomer, Chaucer, C.T. 10573. It gosesomer ᾿ς de Bibles- 
Worth (rath cent) ; Wright's Vocab. 1. 147, last line. OF disputed 
origin; But M. E. gossomer is lit. goosesummer, and the prov. Ε΄ 
(Craven) name for gossamer is summer-goose; see Craven Gloss, 
‘The word is probably nothing but ἃ corruption of * goose-summer’ of 
‘summer-goose,’ from the downy appearance of the film. Thus the 
Gael. name is c/eit Iusan, lit. down on plants; and the Du, Dict. gives 
dons der planten, with the same sense, as an equivalent for gossamer. 
B. We may note, further, that Jamieson’s Scottish Dict. gives summar- 
cout, i.e, summer-colt, as the name of exhalations seen rising from the 
ground in hot weather; and the Yorkshire expression for the same is 
very similar, ‘When the air is seen on a warm day to undulate, and 
seems to rise as from hot embers, it is said, “ see how the swmmer- 
colt rides!"* Whitby Glossary, by F. K. Robinson; quoted from 
Marshall, ὀὙ- In the same Whitby Glossary, the word for * gos- 
samer’ is entered as swmmer-gauze. This may'be confidently pro- 
nounced to be an ingenious corruption, as the word gauze is quite 
unknown to Middle-English and to the peasants of Craven, who 
say summer-goose ; τ Craven Glossary, where the svmmer- 

.goose are, however, confounded together. A homely 
derivation of this kind is likely to be the true one; the only real 
difficulty is in the transposition of the words, ὀ ὅ, But here we 
are helped out by the German, which shews that the difficulty really 
lies in the double sense of the word summer. The G. sommer means 
not only ‘summer,’ but also ‘gossamer,’ in certain compounds. 
The G. name for ‘gossamer’ is not only sommerfaden (summer- 
threads), but also mddchen-sommer (Maiden-summer), der-alte- Weiber- 
sommer (the old women’s summer), or Mechtildesommer; see E. 
Miller. ‘This makes G. sommer = summer-film ; and gives to 
mer the possible sense of * goose-summer-film.” The connection of 
the word with smmer is farther illustrated by the Du. zomerdraden, 

er. lit.‘ summer-threads,’ and the Swed. sommertrdd, gossamer, 
it. ‘summer-thread.’ J Such as ‘God-summer,’ * gorse 
summer,’ and the like, have little to support them. It may be 
observed that the spelling gossamer (with a) is certainly corrupt. It 
should rather be gossomer or gossummer. 

GOBSIP, a sponsor in baptism, a crony. (E.) The old sense 
was ‘sponsor in baptism, lit. * gud-relative.’ ‘The final p stands for 
δ, and ss for ds. ME.” gossib, Chaucer, Ὁ, T. 5825; earlier, spelt 
godsib. See Poems of Will. of Shorebam, ed. Wright, pp. 68-70, 
‘where occur the words gossibbe, sibbe, and gossibrede (also spelt god 
sibrede), ἃ derivative from godsib by suffixing M.E. -rede (=A.S, 


GOUGE. 


réden, E. -red in Μπά τε). ὀἠ ὠὠΒ. Thus gosiip stands for god-sib,® 
ive. related in God, as said above. The word sib in Α. 8. means 
‘peace,’ but there was a derived word meaning ‘relative’ of which 
there are some traces. Thus, in Luke, xiv. 12, the Northumb. 


[3 to Latin cognatos are (in one MS.) sibbo and (in the other) | grad-ral, 


in the Ormulum, J. 31: 
wanes sibb,? i.e. Saint 


t is said of Elizabeth 
ary’s relative. Cf. Teel. 


ag ΣΝ 


GOUGH, « chisel mh ἃ hollowed blade. (F=Low Lat) 
Formerly Ben Jonson, The Devil 
is an Ass, ‘a joyners googe;’ Cot. 
CL Span. gubia, a cope =Low ar ind of chisel, in Isidore 
of Seville, lib. ais, ‘De Instrumentis (Brachet). Β. OF 


obscure origin. sega ‘a connection with Gk. xomévs, a chisel, 
See ὑπεξα carve Ente; from 9/ SKAP, to hew, 
‘GOURD, a large fleshy fruit. (F.,—L.) ΜΕ, gourd, Chaucer, 
ς 1. yea. F- gourds, formerly spelt goukourde or cougourde, both 
hich spellings are in Cotgrave. Gourde is short for goukourde, 
which is © corruption of cougourde.—Lat. cucurbita, a gourd ; evi- 
dently  reduplicated form, “Perhaps related to corbis, a basket; 
Fick, i. 542. 
GOURMEAND, » tatoo, (δ. , Also gormand, gormond. “To 
fat Apicius ;* Ben Jonson, Sejanns, ‘ALi sc. r. 
Levins, 83. 31 gourmand, 
iB. Of unknown origin: 
ian. Cf lel. orm, oote, mud, grounds 


GOUT), 8 aro, a. disease, re oP dota of blood ;* 
Macb. ii, 1. 46. * ie was αἴ τὸ εἰς with ρον ie, with the 
disease; Rob. of Glouc. p. 564. The disease was supposed to be 
caused by a defluxion of humours; so that it is the same word as 


τὸ adrop.=O. F. goute, goutte, a drop; also, ‘the gowt ᾽ Cot.— 
it, Pees a droy rob, related to Skt. gchut, to ooze, drop, distil ; 
aint to drop From eh chyu (=gehyu), to move, depart, fall. Der. 


SEGUE Gy. taste. (F.,=L.)_ Merely borrowed from F. sett, taste, 
= Lat. gusfare, to taste; from the same root as E. choose. See Choose. 
60 to steer, direct, rule. (Εἰ. τ, τ). M.E. gouernen, 
(with for v), Rob. of Glouc. p. 44.-- ὦ, Ε΄ governer, later gouverner. 

Ebene, t0 steer α ship, guide, direct. (Borrowed from 
Gi} —Ek. κυβερνᾷν, to steer. β. Of doubtful origin ; apparently 
aed to a supposed k. κύβη, the head; and perhaps to αετειν, to 
bend down ἂς. Der. govern-able; govern-est, Mids, Nt.Dream, 
ii 1.103; govern-ment, Tempest, i 2.75 he older term being govern- 
‘exe, as in Chaucer, C.T. 12007); govern-ment-al; govern-or, M. E. 
governor (with w for v), King Alisaunder, ed, Weber, 1. 1714, also 
gouernour (u for v), Wyclif, James ἢ ili, 4, from O. F. governeur = Lat. 


“GOWAN, ὁ tay, (Gael 'd the gowans fine; 


Auld Lang Syne, st. 2.—Gael. and igan, ἃ bud, flow 

‘cown, 2 loose robe. (6) ΜΕ. gome, Chaucer, C. 
Ῥ. Plowman, B. xili. 27. (Probably borrowed directly ‘rom the 
Celtic, rather than throagh O. F. gone, a gown, which is likewise of 
Celtic origin.J=W. gun, a gown, loose robe; cf. gunio, to sow, 
witch + Irish gens, Gael. and Com. gor, a gown; Manx geen. 


GRAB, to seize, cltch, (Scand.) Α vulgar word, seldom used, 
yet answering exactly to Swed. grabba, to ας and very near to 
0. O.Skt grab, to wie, α Vedic form, of which the later form is grah. 
The standard E. word is gripe. See Grapple, Gripe, Grip, Grasp. 
GRACE, favour, mercy, pardon, (F,=L.) M.E. grace, in early 
‘we; Layamon, 6616 (later text). O. F. grace. Lat. gratia, favour. 
Lat. gratus, dear, pleasing. = 4/GHAR, so year; whence also Gk. 
xine, to to tes, χαρά, oy, χάρι, χάριν, favour, grace; Skt. hary, to 
Der. graceful, grace ful-ly, 

ravine sree, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 8489; grac-i-our-ly, grac-i- 
racelesely, grace-less-ness. Doublet, charity, 


Gaal ae on advance by short steps, a blending of tints. 
@.-L) “In ‘Shak. Oth. i. 1. 37.=0. F. gradation, ‘a gradation, 

sep, degree ;’ Cot. Lat. fionem, acc. of gradatio, an ascent by 
wn ct. tat gradatim, step by step.—Lat. gradus, a step. See 

ἰἴοπ αἱ, gradation-ed. 

GRADE ac step in rank. (F.,<L.) Of late introduction 
into Ε.; 's Jobnsoa. (Bat the derived words, ey 
Inve bic lope in ase see below.]=F. grade, ‘a Cot. 


Ω. 


Bums, 


lege 


ὃ 


GRAIN. 41 


Lat. gradus, a step, degree.—Lat. gradi (pp. gressus), to step, 
walk, go. β. Supposed tobe cognate with Gk. 7A λίχομαι, T 
Ξιήγέ after: Skt. gridh to δὲ greedy. SYCARDH, to strive after; 
Fick, i. 74. See Greedy. Der’. grad-at-ion, ᾳ. v., grad-ivent, 4. νιν 
.v., grad-wate, q.v. Doublet, grads rom the same 

de-grade, retro-grade ; in-gred-ivent ; also ag-gress- 

ion, con-gress, di-gress, e-gress, in-gress, pro-gress, trans-gress ; and see 


greedy. grallatory, 

GRADIENT, gradually rising; a slope. (L.) Chiefly used in 
modern mechanics. = Lat. gradient-, stem of gradiens, pres. part. of 
gradi, to walk, advance. See Grade. 

‘GRADUAL, advancing by steps. (L.) 
Milton, P. Lav. 483, [Also as shy ἃ gradual, α servie-book called 
in Latin graduale, and more commonly known in M.E. by the F. 
form grayl.\=Low Lat. is*, but only used in the neut. 
graduale (often gradale), to signify a service-book ‘containing the 
Portions to be sung by the choir, so called from certain short phrases 
after the Epistle sung in gradibus’ [upon the steps]; Proctor, On 
the Common Prayer, p. 8. Formed, with suffix -alis, from gradw, 
crude form of gradus, a step. See Grade. Der. gradual-ly. And 
"3 αἱ! (1). 

ὍΣΑ ΤῈ, one who has received a university degrees at 
vob τὸ take a degies, to mack off degrees. () Cotgrave has: 

Gradué, graduated, having taken a degree ;” and also: ‘Gradé, 
graduate, or having taken degree’. I would be a graduate εἶτ, πο 

hman;’ Beaum, and Fletcher, Fair Maid, A. iv. sc. 2 (Dancer). 

—Low Lat. graduatus, one who has taken a degree; still in use at 
the universities.<Lat. gradw-, crude form of gradus, a degree; 
formed ‘vith pp. suffix -atus, Der. graduat-ion, graduat-or. 

GRAFT, GHATS, to insert bids ona stem. (F—Ly=Gk) 
‘The form graft is corrupt, and due to a confusion with graffed, which 
vias orig. the pp. of graft” Shak, has grafted, Mach. iv. 3. δι but he 
also rightly has gra? ss α pp. “Her royal sock graft with fgnoble 
plants;? Rich. Γ 127. Also the verb to graf, As You Like It, 
wea te Cf, Rom, xii, 17. M.E. graffen, to graft; P. Plowman, 
B. v.13 


“By gradual scale;’ 


Β. The verb is formed from the sb. graff,a scion. " This 
bastard 4 ‘graff shall never come to growth;’ Shak. Lucr. 1062.—0.F. 
graffe, aut. a style for writing with, a sort of pencil; whence F. 
greffe, *a ΠΡΟΤῚ ἃ slip or young shoot ;’ Cot. [So named from the 
resemblance of the cut slip to the shape of a pointed pencil. Simi- 
larly we have Lat. graphiolum, (1) a small style, (2) a small shoot, 
scion, graff.]=—Lat. graphium, ay le for writing with. = Gk. γραφίον, 
another form of yepuor. αὶ style, pencil. = ir γράφειν, to write, 
grave. See Grave (1), Graphic. Der. graft-er. 
‘GRAIL (1), a gradual, or service-book. Gert) Mw. E. graile, 
grayle. ‘Grayle, boke, gradale, vel gradalis;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 
307; and see Way's note.=O. F. greel; Roquefort.—Low Lat. 
gradale; see explanation 5. v. Gradual. 
‘GRAIL (2), the Holy Dish at the Last Supper. (F,=<L.) In 
Spenser, F. Ὁ. . 1o- 53. A much disputed word; but the history 
has been thoroughly traced out in my Pref. to Joseph of Arimathie, 
published for the ον Eng. Text t Society. me of my remarks 
are copied into the article en Grail in the ‘Supplement to the Eng. 
Cyclopsedia, It is there shewn that the true etymology was, at an 
early petiod, ας deliberately falsified ἥν ‘a-change of San Greal (Holy 
Dish) into Sc ang, Real (Royal Blood, but perversely made to mean 
Real Blood). grant, great, grasal, a flat dish.-Low Lat. 
gradale, gras sale, a flat dish, a shallow vessel. [The νι 
ἦτον, Lat. are very numerous ; see the-articles in R 
Ducange, and Charpentier's Supplement to Ducange.] 
word would appear to have been corrupted in various wa; 
Low Lat. cratella, a dimin. of crater, a bowl. See Crater. 
y. The sense of grail was, in course of time, changed from ‘dish’ to 
“cup. It was, originally, the dish in which J of Arimathea is 
δι have collected Our Lord’s blood; but this was forgotten, and 
the Cup at the Last Supper was substituted to explain it. 
GBATZL (3), fine sand. (F.,=L.) Spenser uses the word in a 
way peculiarly his own; he seems to have meant ‘fine particles;’ he 
of, ‘sandie graile,’ and of ‘golden grayle;’ F.Q. i. 7. 6 
Visions of Bellay, st. 12.=0. F. graile, fine, small; Barguy (mod. 
E gi. =Lat. gracilis, slender. 4 Skt. Ariga, thin, emaciated.— 
RK, to be thin or lean; cf. Skt. Arig, to become thin. From 
¢ same root is Colossus. @ It is, of course, possible that 
Spenser was merely coining a new form of grav! 
single small hard seed. (Ε.,..1.)} M.E. grein, 
grom, grain; Chaucer, C. T. 598; P. Plowman, B. x. 139. oF F 
grain. =Lat. granvm, a grain, com. 4 AS. corn, α grain.—#/ G 
fo grind cf, Skt. jri, to grow old, jaraya, to cause to wax ae to 
grind, See Corn. Der. grain-ed; also granule,q.v., grange, 4. Vo 
granary, Grain in the sense of fibre of 
wood is IS of F grain des bierres, the grain of stones 


Ὗς, granite, 
same we 


᾿ 
Ι 


242 GRALLATORY. 
(Hamilton). ‘The phrase ‘to dye in grain’ meant to dye of a fast ®rantee; creantixm, ἃ caution, guarantee; Ducange.= Late Lat. crm 


colour, by means of cochineal, &c.; whence grained, deeply dyed, 

lamlet, iii. 4.90. ‘The phrase is an old one; sce P. Plowman, C. 
14, and the note. 

GRALLATORY, long-l , said of birds. (L.) A term 
applied to wading birds. Coined from Lat. grallator, a walker on stilts. 

it. gralle, sally contracted {rom Saale, dimin. formed from 
adus, a step. = Lat. gradi, to wal Der. grallatori-al. 
ale ep oa thanks! (Fy=L.) In Shak. Merch. of Ven. ii. 
2. 128. Formerly grand mercy, Chaucer, C. T. 8964.—F. grand 
merci, great thanks. See Grand and Mercy. 

Ὁ] U8, relating to grass. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss, 
ed. 1674. Coined from Lat in, stem of gramen, grass.— 
ov GAR, to eat, devour; ot kt. gri, to devour. Der. gramini- 
ors gras-eating, from gramin:, crude form of gramen and verre, 
to devour; see Vor 

GRAMMAR, the ‘science of the use of language. (F. 
M.E. grammere, Chaucer, C.T. 13466; P. Plowman, B. πες 
Ο. Ε΄. gramaii ith cent.); see {quotation in Littré.—Low Lat. 

ie grammarius *, not found, but regularly formed 
fading the wil ring τ Low χα it , @ letter of the 
iphabet. Gk. γράμμα, a letter of the alphabet.—Gk. γράφειν, to 
write. See Grave(1). Der. grammar-i-an, grammar-shool ; from 
the. same Te ymmatical ; see ΝΙΝ 
(CAL, belonging t 
Thee won grammatic fats and shallews;* (R) 
Grammatical is in Cotgrave.=O. F. paar ὁ grammaticall ;’ 
Cot, Formed with suffix -al, from Lat. grammaticus, grammatical. 
=Gk. γραμματικόν, versed in one’s letters, knowing the rudiments. 
Gk. γραμματ-, stem of γράμμα, a letter. See above. Der. 


ymmatical-ly. 
“GRAMPUB, a kind of fish. (Ital.?—L.)  *Grampus, a fish 


somewhat like a whale, but less ;’ Kersey, ed. της Sir Τὶ Herbert 
mentions ‘ porpice, grampasse (the sus marinus), mullet,’ &c.; Travels, 
p. 404, ed. 1655 (or p. 384, Todd’s Johnson). ‘There likewise we 
saw many grandpisees or herring-hogs hunting the scholes of her- 
rings ;’ Josselyn (a. Ὁ, 1675); cited (without a reference) in Webster. 
The word is a sailor's corray tion, either of Ital. gran pesce, great fish, 
or of Port. gran peixe, or Span. gran ee with the same meaning. 
Lat. is piscis, a t fish; see Grand and Fish. 4 The 
word porpoise is similarly formed. See Porpoise. 
GRANARY. a storehouse for grain. (L.) * Granary or Garner ;* 
Kersey, ed. ed. me Lat. granaria, a ranary. lat. grams, com. 
. Doublet, also, grange. 
RAND. αὶ great, large. (F., ay en Shak. Temp. i. 2. 274. 
Not much used earlier, except in compounds, But it must have 
been known at a very early period. The comp. grandame occurs in 
St. Marharete, ed. Cockayne, p. 22, 1. 32. Grows father is in Bemers, 
tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 8. Fabyan has graund-mother, vol. i. c. 
124; ed. Ellis, p. 102.—0.F. grand, great.—Lat. grandis, great; 
rob fs from the same root as grasis, heavy ; see : Grave (Qa). Der. 


atic ron nobler ( (Span.—L.) 8ι pelt grandy ; 
a a age, pene, right worshipful sir, Span honourable randy; 
Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, To the Reader, p. 35 (R.)=Span. 
grande, great; also, a nobleman.—Lat. acc. of grandis, 
great. Grand. 
GRANDEUR, greatness, (F.,.—L.) In Milton, P. L. iv. 110, 
‘greatnesse;’ Cot. Formed, with suffix -ewr (as if 
from ὁ Lat. ace. grandorem), from F. grand, great. See Grand. 
GRANDILO δ, pompous in speech. (L.) Not in early 
use. The sb. grandiloguence is in Kersey, ed. 1715. Formed (in 
tvalry (of Lat. srandiloquens, grandiloquent), from grandi- -, crude 
rm Of grandis, great, and loquent-, stem of pres. part. of logui, to 
speak. Grand and Loquacious. Der. grandiloquence. 
GRANGE, « farmhouse, (Β.-- 1.) | M.E- grange, gramge: 
Chaucer, C. T. 12996; P. Plowman, B. xvii, 71.=0. F. grange," 
bam for com; also, “ἔπαρον Cot. Cf, Span. granja, α farm- 
house, villa, ἔπαιξε, Low Lat, grasa, a bar, ‘grange. = Lat. 
granum, com. See Grain. 
GRANITE, a hard stone. (Ital,=L.) “ Granite or Granita, α 
kind of speckled marble ;’ Kersey, ed. 1715.= Ital. granito,‘a kind 
of speckled stone,” Florio.= Ital. granito, pp. of granire, ‘to reduce 
into graines ;’ Florio; hence, to speckle. = Ital. grano, corn.= Lat. 
granum, com. Grain. 
6] ', to allow, bestow, permit. (Ε.,- 1.) M.E. grauaten, 
ΩΝ in very early use; Layamon, 4789, later text; Ancren 
iwle, p. 34.-0.F. graanier, graxnter, another spelling of O. F. 
eraanter, creanter, to cantion, to assure, guarantee ; whence the later 


tenses of promise, yield. Cf. Low Lat. creaafare, to assure, gua- | also 


GRATEFUL. 


dentare*, to guarantee, not found except in the corrupter form ere 
cantare; closely related to Low Lat. eredentia, a promise, whence F. 
eréance.=Lat. credent-, stem of pres. part. of fo trast See 

Der. grant, sb., grant-or, grantee. ‘The change of 
initial may have been influenced by confusion wit OF. ‘garantir, 
to warrant: ee Guarantes. 1) ton litte 

alittle grain, -anule, little grain, or barley- 
com ;’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. (Prob. directly from Lat. ; but cf. 
ἘΞ granle)=Lat. granu, alittle grain; dimin of gramen, x grin 
See Grain. Der. granul-ar, granul-ate, ΠΩ ous. 

GRAPE, the fruit of the vine. (F. H.G.) fo Chaucer, 
Ὁ. T. 17033; P. Plowman, B. xiv. 30.0. F. srappe, ‘a bunch, of 
cluster of grapes [The orig. sense was ‘a hook,’ then ‘ clus 
tered fruit Bechet) “In Ἐς, the sense has altered from ‘cluster* 
to ‘single berry"). Cf. Span. grapa, a hold-fast, cramp-iron; Ital. 
grappare, to seize’; grappa a clutching grappolo, α cluster τοῦ grapes. 
=M. H.G. dragfe, O. H.G. chrapho, ἃ hook.=M. Η. Ο. bripfes, 
0. H.G. ΝΞ ‘to seize, clutch ; allied to E. cramp. ‘See Cramp, 
Der. gr ‘grape-shot. ΦΉ The senses of ‘hook’ and * cluster? 
or "hendetal™ ful’ “έσαῖς from that of ‘clutching.’ See grapmel. 
GRAPHIC, pertaining to writing; descriptive. (L..=Gk) 
“The letters will grow more large and grephical: τ Bacon, ‘Nat. Hist. 
§503(R.) ‘Each line, as it were graphic, face ;? Ben Jonson, 
An Elegy on My Muse, Underwoods, ror. ix. πα μν ‘graphicus, 
belonging to painting or drawing. =Gk. ᾿ the sane ok 


γράφειν, to write; see Grave. (1) Der. graphic-al, 

GRAPNEL, « grappling iron, ( ΜΉ ΟΣ ty apaerean 
(trisyllabic) ; Chaucer, d Of Good Women, 640 Ἔ geome 
=O. F. (and F.) grappin, a grapnel ; with dim, suffix -εί, thus giving 
Frappinel, in three spllables.” Formed, with suffix εἶν, from F. grappe, 
ἃ hook. = M, H.G, hook. See Grape, Grapple. 


pfe 

eae PPLE, ay αι hold of clutch, (F-) Ια Shak. L. lL, 
ii, 218; Spense iv. 4. 2 ly to seize with a ἢ 
and formed fom the τ. 20°F. prpeil the grapple of ἃ shi 
Cot, The same in sense as F. grappin./ Both grappuil and groppin 
are formed from F. grappe, sometimes formerly used in the sense of 
“hook τ᾿ cf. the phrase mordre ἃ la grappe, to bite at the hook, to 
swallow the bait (Hamilton). See farther ander = Grape, 

6] , to seize, hold fast. (E.) 

sense of ‘ grope,’ to feel one's way; as in Mand fet ye als 
to and fro’ Chaucer, C.T. 4291 (or 4293); te in 


graspen Stands for grap-sen, an extension of M. ig 
to grope. Thus grasp= spe in a mere extension of ope. 
Grepe 4 Skilciy Sratepcaitions of sp are snes if Tes pron 
ἘΞ wopt for wasp, in A.S. haps, a hasp, A.S. eps, an aspen-tree; ἃς. 
The extension of the stem by the addition of is common in A.S, 
and remains in E. oe αν ME 
GRASS, common herbage. (E.) 3 also gers. 
Spelt gras’ Chaucer, C.T. 7677; gres and greue, Prompt. Pa. p. 
210; gers, Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. 111.—A.S. gars, gras, 
Grein, i. 373, 525. + Du. and Icel. gras. + Swed. and Dan. gris. + 
Goth. gras. + G. gras. B. The connection with Lat. gramen is 
not at all certain, Ie is rather to be connected with gree and grow. 
ce Grow. τι grass-plot, grassy; grass =A.S. gere 
‘hoppa, Ps, Ixxvii. τι τά. Spelman; ΠΑ ee Prompt 
Parv, p. 210; grazi-erm graz-er (cf. bow-yer, lawyer) 

TE Gy, a frame work ΝΣ -bars. (Low Tt, vol) Mu E 
grate, ‘Grate, or trelys wyndowe, cancelius¢* Prompt. Pp 
207.—Low Lat. grata, a grating; cf. Ital. grate, a grate, gridiron. 
A variant of Low Lat erata, ἃ erating, crate. = Lat. ate, a hurdle. 
See Crate. Thus grate is a mere variant of crate, due to a weakened 
pronunciation. Der. grat-ing, a dimin. form; grated. 

GRATE (2), to rub, scrape, scratch, creak. (F.,—Scand.) ΜΕ. 
“Grate brede’ [to grate bread}, ‘mico;” Prompt. Parv. £ 

207. * Gratynge of gyngure.fr frictura;’ id, =O. Εἰ grater, * ro earn 
to scrape ;’ Cot. gratter. ΟἿ. Ital. grattare, to scratch, rub.= 
Low Lat. cratare, found in the Germanic codes; ‘si quis alium 
unguibus erafauerit;’ Lex Frisonum, app. 5.—Swed. bratta, to 
scrape; Dan. dratte, kradse, to scrape. + Du. krassen, to scratch. + 
Ο. kratzen, to scratch. Cf. Μ. Ε. cracchen, to scratch, P. Plowman, 
1. 186, Der. grat-er, grat-ing, grat-ing-ly. Doublet, scratch. 
it, thankful. (Hybrid; Fiaxd E.) In 
Shak. All's Well, ii. 1.132. The suffix fw is E., from A.S. fal, 
fall. "The fist syllable appears again in irgrate, and is derived from 
Ὁ. Ε. grat, likewise preserved in Ὁ. F. imegrat, ‘ungrateful ;' Cot.= 
Lat. gratus, pleasing. See Grace. Der. grate-ful-ly, grate-ful-ness; 
also gratify, 4. ν.; and see gratis, gratitude, gratuitous, gratulate; 

agree. 


GRATIFY. GRENADE. 248 
GRa’ , to please, soothe. (F.,=L.) _In Shak. Merch. of # ΘΈΑΣ (2), to feed cattle, CE), Merely formed trom gras. 
Ve re '~0. ᾿ς gratifier, " tifie ;᾿ Cot.— Lat. gratificare, | M. E. ‘ ich an oxe, ler the fote, He graseth as 
ipsa te. ἊΜ δ grate Ν᾿ πεάες ς ὅποιον. said off Nebuchadnezzar; Gower, C. A. i, 142. See 
Grass. Der. 


one 
291.—F. gratitude; Cot.—Low Lat. 
ὠμχωρξςς qrormed (ike bet 


"Gnaliorrous, fe freel} fy 
fron Bp tap, ἐν al 


See above. 

GRATULATR, to congratulate. (L.) In Shak. Rich. ΠῚ, 

1, 10,—Lat, gratulaha, pp. of gratulari, to wish a person joy. 
Formed as if from an adj, eratales®, joyful ; an extension of granvs, 
Pleasing: See Grateful. tion, gratulat-or-y; also 

catulate, τ ἈΝ bes now taken place of the simple verb. 

“GRAVE (ὦ, to cat, engrave. (E.) 'M.E. graven (with w for »), 
to , also to bury; cer, C. T. 8551; Layamon, 9960.— 

᾿ς grafan, to dig, grave, ve Grein, i. 523. - Du. graven, to 
bg De ene eae Pe ato dig. + Swed. grafea, to 
dig. 4. Goth. graban; ee 48. + G. graben. + Gk. γράφειν, to 

scratch, engrave, write. + Lat. scribere, to write, inscribe; cf. Lat. 
scrobis, scrobs, a ditch, dike, i.e. cutting; scalpere, to cut.— 
+ SKRABH, SKARBH, an extended form of ψ' SKAR, to cut, 
shear; see Shoar; also Scalp, Sculpture, Scribe. The 
Joss of initial s at once accounts for the close likeness between the 
Gk. and E. forms. Der. , sb., Chaucer, C. T. 12599, lit. «that 
which is dug out, a word which is found again even in the Russ. | S 
gre’, a grave, a tomb; also graver, graving, grow, βγοονε. 
Doublet, scalp, verb; also (probably) carve. From the same root 
are glabroxs, Evammar, grophic, en-grave, and the endings -graph, 


κι: ATE Cs, sclem, sad. (δ...) Lit. Lit theary.” In § 

ΕΟ. ν᾿ 7. 18.—F, grave, ‘grave, stately;’ Cot.=Lat. gravis, 

grave.4 Goth. kaurs, heavy, burdensome ; 2 Cor. x. 10.4 Gk. Baple, 

Reavy. ++ Skt. guru, heavy. All from an Aryan form GARU, heavy. 

Der. gravely, graveness: also gravity ( (μαι), from F. gravité 

(Cot.), from Lat. acc. itatem; gravi-t-ate, gravi-t-at-ion ; gravi-d, 
Lat. grauidw, burdened. From the same root, care, q.V.3 


με: also ag-grav-ate, ἀρ. 
"BB ΤΟ tae Senne ME. gravel (with # 


1g-grieve, baro-meter. 
for ‘yas King fon, cd, Lo by, 1, 1465.—0. F. 
3). in early use; in (om, ed. Lumby, 1, 1465.0. F. gra- 
vele, later gravelle (Burguy, Cot.) ; dimin. of O. F. grave (spelt 
in Burguy), rough sand mixed with stones (Brachet). β. Prob. 
Celtic origin ; the original is also the base of the Bret. gresan grave 
Com. grow, gravel, sand, W. gro, pebbles; cf. also Gael. grothlack, 
Sravelly, and Skt. grdvan, a sione, rock, — Der. gravelly, 
GRAVY, juice from cooked meat. (Scand.?) In Shak. 2 Hen, 
Wiis. 18, Also spelt greavy, or greauy (with « for v). 


‘Hire irae wali) μας bg; 
Ere, i. 515. ἘΞ ΤΌΣ passes into ἡ by ταῖς, asin Ἐν Sraei| e 
A.S. dag.) + Du, graamo. + Icel graa. + Swed. gré. 
+G. grau, 4 Lat. rawus, gray (put Fist isos according to Fick, iii. 
Ho) CE Sit. ghir, τὸ become old; also spelt ji, The Gk. 

is ᾿ Der. gray-ish, gray. 
bing ΤΟΝ ἀδερίς dimin. Sulit lich τ we 
GRAZB (1), to scrape slightly, rub lightly. (F.?) ‘With the 
ing of ἃ bullet Spee the μοῦ of oF ene ot the servants;? Ludlow, 
Sremokes τοι ἢ ip. 51 (Β.) ΑἹ ly ἃ coined word, founded on 
rast, ie. to scrape lightly, the intial g having been suggested by 
the verb to grate. Raze is from F. raser, ‘to touch or grate 


oa a thing in passing by it;" Cot. See Rase. 41 The form of 


the word may be due to some confusion with graze (2). 


GHEASE, animal fat, oily matter. <1) 
grese Chancer, C.T. 135, 6069.=0. F. gresse, graisse, fatness (Bur- 
GY αν σαὶ) Ὁ, ἐν gras, ong. ται, fat = Lat, erassus, thick, fat. 


“GREAT, ines Siople, big. (Ξ) MLE. gret, grete; ἔθανε, 
ΟὟ μοι A'S. gradi, Gin, 2 527-4 De great 4G. grow 
‘Perhaps further Selated to Lat. grandis, grest. Det. greatly, 
greai-ness ; greai-coat, great-hearted ; also great-grandfather, great 


. see ὅτοαί. 
GREAVES (1), GRAVES, the sediment of melted tallow. 


M.E. grece, 


(Scand.) “Τὸ Grave a ship, to preserve the calking, by laying over 
ἃ mixture of tallow or train-oil, rosin, &c. boiled together;’ Kersey’s 
Dict, ed. 1715. This verb merely means to smear with grave or 


i.e. a tallowy mess, Of Scand. origin; cf. O. Swed. grefwar, 

lirt, [jus-grefwar, candle-dirt, refuse of tal low (Ihre); Swed. dial. 

grevar, sb. pl. leavings of tallow, greaves (Rietz); cf. Platt-Deutsch 

greaves; Bremen Wirterbuch, ii. 541. G. griebe, the 

SoS remains of lard, after it has been (Fligel). β, Of 
see the account in Rietz. grav-y, 4ιν. 

In Milton, Samson, 


Der. 
"GHA Vila ( (2) armour for the legs. (F-) 


1121,<0, F, 


also greaves, or armour for the legs;* 
ΝΕ 


greves, ‘ boots, 
CE. Sj rebas (pl. of greba), greaves.=O.F. greve, “the 
thas, hin, br forpert of the le Cot Origi'unknown; 
Littré’ derives it from Arab. jawrab, a shoe, , sandal ; Rich, 
Dict. p. 525. He adds that this word is pronounced gawrab in Egypt. 
This i not conv 

an aquatic bird, (F..C.) Modem; not in Johnson, 
soumel fom test ok τῶ, Αἰ ξπεῦς (Hamilton) Bret, ἐτίδ, 
acomb; cf, Bret. ἀτίδεπ, a crest or tuft of feathers on a bird's head. 
+ Cora, and W. crib, a comb, crest; Cor, eriban, ἃ crest, tuft, plume; 


W, or ih iat rl,» cock’ comb, 
hungry, voracious, (E.) ΜῈ, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 416; whence gredinesse, id. p. πεν 


(for ‘edgy: Fial δ. rae .s 
ihre). re) + Dan graadig. 4 Goth. gredags. + 
Skt. δ, fidhea, gr 5 from the verb gridh (base 
gerd), tobe ἐποῦγ, ἐν CAR ΕἸ be greedy; whence also E. 
see Grade. Der. greed-i-ly, greed-i-ness. The sb. greed, 

Wu ough of late use, is a perfectly correct form, answering to Icel. 

| err, Goth. gredus, hunger, Russ. golod’, hunger. 
, of the colour of growing ante” (ἢ (E) MLE. green, 
Pray Chaucer, C.T. 6568 ; used as δι 159, 6580, 6964.—A. ΟΝ 
gréne, Grein, i. 526. Noted anaus for 8, the mutation of 0, so that 
the base is gro-.] + . gro, + Je. grann (for gra) ‘+ Dan. 
and Swed. grin. G. grin, M. grume, O. Η. Ο. ruoni, + 
Russ, zelene, κα ας | Literons “tdlies, green (Schleicher). + Gk. 
xAupés, greenish. + Skt. Aari yellow. GHRA, GHAR, 
GHAL, to be 3 whence also yellow. See Yellow and Chlo- 
rine. From tl ις same root is Grow, q. τ, Der. green-s; the phrase 
a | gtrortes of grenes ” is used to translate Aolera Aerbarum in The Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English Psalters, ed. Stevenson (Surtees Soc.), vol. i. 
p.111; Ps. xxxvi. a. Also green-cloth, green-crop, greengage (of ob- 
scure origin), gre grocer (See grocer), green-house, greenish, green 
ish-ness, green-room, green-sand, greenstone. 

GREET (1), to salute, “E) Μ. E. greten, Chaucer, C. T. 8890; 
Ancren Riwle, p. 430... Α.5. grétan, to approach, visit, address: 
Gren, ἐς 526. + Du. groeten, to greet, salute. +M.H.G. graezen, 

G. risen, to greet. Root obscure. Der. gree ra, 

@ (a), to weep, cry, lament, (E.) forthem E. only. 
MLE. greten, Havelok, 164, 241, 485... Α.5. gr. Han grétan, 19 
reps Gren, i. 525.4 Icel. grdfa. + Dan. grads 4 + Sw grata. 

| torwecp. Probably allied to Skt. Arad, to sourd inat- 

ticalate 7» TORE roar as thunder. = GHRAD, to sound, rattle; Fick, i.82. 
;ABIOUB, ἜΗΝ flocks. (L.) ᾿Ξ No birds of prey 

are gregarious ;’ Ray, On the Creation, ation, pt (R= Lat. gregarins, 
belonging to a flock. = Lat. grex,a flock ; with suffix 
-arius. B. Apparently fore vse gar-g, lengthened form of 

/ GAR, to assemble ; cf. Gk. ἀγείρειν, to assemble. Fick, i. 566. 
Der. gregarious-ly, gregarious-1 mea from the same source, ag-greg- 


ate congregate, segregate, eRrY 

EB, a warms. (F.=Span,—L.) Formerly 
also ado, which is the Span. form. ‘Granado, an apple filled 
with delicious grains ; there is also ἃ warlike engine, that being filled 
with gunpowder and other materials, is wont to be shot out of a 
Tidemouthed piece of ordnance, and is called a granado for the 
likeness it hath to the other granado in fashion, and being fally 
stuffed as the other granado is, thongh the ‘materials are very 


Gren, 1 585. Ἔδει grat 
wed. gradig, gradi 


244 GREY. 
different;” Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674.—0. F. grenade, "α pomegranet; 


also ball of wildfire, made like ἃ pomegranet;" Cot.< Span, 

granada, © pomegranate, a hand-grenade Span. granado, full οἱ 

ραν ται gravatus, fll of seeds.—Lat. granum, a grain, See 
t. 


. Der. grenad-ier, 

GREY, the same as Gray, q.v. 

GREYHOUND, a swift slender hound. (Scand.) ᾿ Greitoundes 
he hadde as swift as foul of flight ;" Chaucer, C.T. 190. Also spelt 
fresbend, Ancren Riwle, p. 333, last line - lel indr, ἃ Ετεγ- 

jound ; composed of grey, ἃ dog, and Aundr,a hound. The Icel. 


777s also used alone in the sense of greyhound or dog; and the 
L groviata means a bitch. Cf, also lcel. greyligr, paltry. 
4 Whatever be the source of Icel. grey, there is no pretence for 
‘eonnecting. it with E. gray, for which the Icel. word is grdr. 
GRIDDLE, a pan for baking cakes. (0) M.E. gredil,a gid 
iron (in the story of St. Lawrence), Ancren Riwle, p. 122. Called a 
girdle (= gridie)in North. E.—W. gredyll, greidell,gradel α circular 
iron plate to bake on, a griddle, grate ; from greidio, to scorch, singe. 
+ Insh greideal, greideil, a riddle, gridiron ; alto greadog, 8 grid- 
, parch, burn. (’ wed. grddda, to 
fase, bya 


[pierced th: 
1οι2. B. 
gerde, generally soft 


to 3erde, a rod (mod. E. yard); cf. ‘Or 
men smot it with a serde;’ Chaucer, C.T. 149. Cf. Ὁ. gerte, a 


switch; and see Yard. γ. The same word is used metaphorically 
in the phrase ‘to gird at,’ i.e. to strike at, try to injure; see Shak. 
a Hen. IV, i. 2. 7; 50 also a gird cut, ἃ sarcasm, Tam. Shrew, 
v. 2.48. ” @ The same metathesis of r takes place in bride, 
‘The usual derivation of gride from Ital. gridare, to cry aloud, 
absurd, and explains nothing, 
@ LEP, great sorrow. (F,=L.) In early use. M.E. grief, κεφ; 
spelt gref, Floriz and Blancheflur, ed. Lumby, 187.—0. F. gref, grief, 
adj. burdensome, heavy, sad.=Lat. grauis, heavy, sad, grave. See 
Der. grieve, ἂς. See below. 
to afffict; to mourn. (F.,=L.) ME. green (with 
=v), Rob. of Glouc. p. 41; P. Plowman, C. v. 95.=0. F. 
to grieve, burden, afflict.—Lat. graware, to burden. = Lat. is, 
heavy. See Grave. Der. grievous (M.E. grevous, P. Plowman, 
Ὁ xvii. 77); griewourly, griev-ourness; grievance, M. E. greuaunce, 
Gower, C. A. i. 289 ; and see above. 
GRIFFIN, GRIFFON, an imaginary animal. (F,—L.,=Gk.) 
Griffin is a weakened spelling; a better spelling is griffon. M.E. 
gi, Chaucer, C. T. 2135.—F. griffon, ‘a gripe, or griffon ;’ Cot. 
ommed, with sufix “on, from Low Lat. erie a, ino Las 
yan extended form of gryps,a griffin. Gk. γρύψ (stem ypux-), 
ryan, 8 fabulous creature Zara from its hooked beak.—Gk. 
ἡγρυπόε, curved ; also, hook-nosed, hook-beaked. Root unknown. 


‘Aree 8 


Sc. crike, erick, a tick, a louse (Jamieson). It is certainly of O. 
Low G. origin,’ and probably Scandinavian. = Scand. dial. ἐγᾶξ, also 
‘rik, a little creature, esp. a crawling creature; Rietz. (Cf. Du. driek, 
Ὁ. cricket; dretl, ἃ cricket.) = Swed. dal Ido, to exeep (Rict); 
Teel. breika,to crouch. Cf. G. hriechen, to creep. "See δ. (1). 
@r The as ‘as a grig is cither of independent origin, 
or an eaty corruption of the apparently) older phrase as marry as 
ἃ Gresk; sce quotations in ‘Nares, amongst which we may note 
‘she's a merry Greek indeed τ Troilus, i. 2. 118; ‘the merry Greeks; 
id. iv. 4. 58. Merygreek is a character in Udall's Roister Doister ; 
a.. 1563. CL Lat. to live like Greeks, i.e. effeminately, 


luxurious! ; 
ron. (F.mL.) Extended to grilly 

ga Md σα the embe ore RA 

δῷ Δ 38 fom end =F grr, to role on a κτίσαι, to scorch 

=F. gril,‘a gridiroa;? id. ‘Formerly spelt greil, grail (Brachet). 

CT ack σαί νει, x muse. form of cranks «Sal gridiron ; 

Mart. xi. 221 (whence F. grille, a grating). ‘These are dimin. forms 
from Lat. crates, a hurdle. See Grate (1), Crate, 


Grave. 
@ 


Butler. 


3B. 


GBISKIN. 


looking. (E.) ΜῈ grim, Chaucer, C.T. 
ierce, cruel, severe, dire, i 


GRIM, fierce, an 


immen, to ; grimm, fury; 
[ Other allied words are Ruse 


late noise, a rattle, gurgle; ghargharita, grunting. 
GHIMACE, aa ugly look, stink. ‘Scand, 
Dryden, Poet. Epist. to H. 


affectation ;᾿ 


suggests that it stands for 
to resemble a grey cat” He i probably right. In this view, faa 
is for Moll-kin, a dimin, of Moll (for Mary), with sufix -kix. The 
name Mary is Hebrew. The M.E, Malkin, as a dimin, of Mary, was 
in very common use; see Chaucer, C.T. 4450. It was a name for 
“GuIME, TCE, dirt that soils deep (Scand.) In Shak. Com. of 
irt that soil y, smut. .) a . 

5106. Asa verb, Ἴδαν, i 8.9. M.E. grim ' grim 
or gore;’ Havelok, 2497. [The A.S. grima, a mask, is (apparently) 
the same word, but the peculiar sense is Scand.]= Dan. grim, griim, 
lampblack, soot, grime; whence grimet, streaked, begrimed. + Swed. 
dial. grima, a spot or smut on the face; Rietz. - Icel. grima, a 
cowl wom for disguise, mask. 40. Du. grijmsel, grimuel, soot, smut 
(Kilian) ; grimmeles, to soil, begrime (Oudemans). + Friesic grime, 
ἃ mask, dark mark en the face; cited by Rietz. Cf. also Du. grijas, 
a mask, a grin; which connects the word with Grin, 4, ν. And 


see Grimace. Der. grimy. 
GRIN, to snarl, grimace. (E.) M.E. grennen, Ancren Riwle, 212; 
Layamon, 29550.—A.S, grennian, to grin; Grein, i, 525. + Du. 
grijnen, to weep, cry, fret, grumble; whence grijasen, to grurable, to 
grin. + Icel. grenja, to howl. + Dan. grine, to grin, simper. 4 Swed. 
grina, to distort the face, grimace, grin. 4G. greinen, to grin, 
grimace, weep, cy, growl. β. A mere variant of Groan, q.v. 
Also further related to Grim, q.v. From 4/ GHARN, an extension 
of 4/ GHAR, to make a noise, discussed under Grim. Der. grin, sb. 
GRIND, to reduce to powder by rubbing. (E.) M.E. grinden, 
Chaucer, C. Τὶ 14080; Ancren Riwle, p. 70.—A.S. grindan, Grein, 
i528. β. The base is GHRI, whence also Lat. fri-are, to rub, 
crumble to pieces; cf. ΟΚ. χρίειν, to graze, Skt. garish, to grind, from 
a base GHARS, in which the s is additional, as noted by Curtius, i. 
ΕΗ These analogies are quite clear, though not pointed out in 
fick or Curtius. All from 4f GHAR, to grind. The Lat. fri-c-are, 
to rub, also shews an addition to the base. Der. grind-er, grind- 

stone; also grist, q.v. From the same base, fri-able, fri-c-tion. 
GRIPE, to sp, hold fast, seize forcibly. (E.) Also grip; bat 
the form with fing tis the original. 1. Grip is ἃ very late form, 
altogether unnoticed in Todd's Johnson; it is French, from F. 
ipper, a. word of Scand. origin, from Icel. gripe. ἃ. Gripe is 
fe common old form, both as sb, and verb; see Shak. Macb. iii. 1. 
gripen, P, Plowman, B. iii, 248.— 


62; K. John, iv. 2. 190. M. 
AS. gripan, to seize; Greii 529. + Du. grijpen. + Icel. gripa. 

+ Dan. gribe,+ Swed. gripa. + Goth. greipan. +G. greifen. + 
Hoss. grabite to seize, phinder. ¢ Lith, κέδν. I sete (Sthlcichen, 
Skt. grak'(Vedic grabk), to seize, take. 4/ GARBH, to seize; 
cf. E. grab. Der. gripe, sb., gripes; and see grab, grope, grasp. 
[But grapnel and grapple are not related.) 

@ Δ gay young Frenchwoman of the lower class. 
(F.,=M.H.G.) Lately borrowed from F. grisette, orig. a cheap 
dress of gray colour, whence they were named.=F. gris, gray.= 

cf. G. greis, a grayhaired man, ke Grizaly. 


malkin, * a name for a fiend, supposed 


M.H.G. gris, gray; 

Hence fico ¥* gris, the farof the gray squirrel ; Chaucer, C. ΤΟ 19%, 
GHISLED, τῆς same as Grisaled, q-v. 

GRISKIN, the spine of a hog; prov. E. (Scand) The lit. 


sense is ‘a itl pig;” it is formed By the dimin,sufix tin from the 
once common word gris or grice, α pig. -‘Bothe my gees and my 
grys’=both my geese and pigs: P. Plowman, B. iv. 51. *Gryee, 
Swyne, of pygge, poreellus,’ Prompt. Parv. p. 211; and see Way's 


GRISLY. 


xoipos (for xopoos), a young pig; Curtius, i. 350. ++ 
_ Fibrin & boars cited by Curtins, "ps. The root is clearly 
GHARS, to grind, rub; though the reason for the sense of the sb. 
is not clear; it may refer to the use of the animal’s snout, See 


GRISLY, we barter ©) M.E. grisly, Chaucer, C. T. 
1973. 14115.—A.S. gryslic, in the compound an-gryslic, horrible, 
terrible; Grein, i. 8. the common ay of s to r, we also find 
AS. gryrelic, terrible; Grein, i. 532. Allied to A.S. grysan¥, to 
feel terror, shudder (base grws), only found in the comp. ἄξιαι 
pat for dgrysax. " And for helle agrire’ = and shudder at the jought 
of hell; Laws of Cnut, i. 25 ; see Ancient Laws, ed. Thorpe, vol. i. 
Ρ. 314. Cf. G. grausig, causing horror; gras, horrible, horror; 
grauen, to make to shudder=M. H. ὦ. . Β. Possibl 
Telated to Goth. gonzon, to grieve, make to grieve; gaurs, sad, 
grieved; which answérs in form to Skt. ghora, horrible, dreadful, 
violent.’ Doublet, gruesome, 


moreouer |. . grynd 
have sufficiaunt gris;’ Eng. Gilds, ed. Τὶ . 335) 


6 cartilage. (E.) ‘Seales have gristle, and no bone ; 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xi. c. 373 vol. i. p. 3458. The word gristly 
occurs in the preceding clause. It was especially used with reference 
to the nose. ‘Grystylle of the nose, carti * Prompt. Pary. 
* Nease-gristles,’ i. e. frites of the nose (speaking of many people 
together); Ο. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, δι. A. S. gristie, as a 
gloss to cartilago; Hlfric’s Glos. in Wright's Vocab. i. 43. col. 2. - 

. Fries. gristel, gris greta, gerstel; Richtofen, β. The word 
is certainly the dimin. of grist, and derivable from the root of grind ; 
with reference to the necessity of crunching it if eaten. So also 
Du. dnarsbeen, gristle, from knarsen, to crunch (Wedgwood). See 
πεῖς ἐπ teime sand. E) Former! 

', gravel, coarse ¢ formerly greet. *Greste, 
sabulum + Levin, 80. τι. ‘Sablonniere, ἃ sand bed τα a place full 
οἵ sand, greet, or small gravel;’ Cotgrave. M.E. greot, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 70.=A.S. gredt, grit, dust; Grein, i. 627. + Ὁ, Fries. gret. 
Heel. grjét. 4G. gries. Closely allied to Grout, q.v. Der. 
gritty, gritt-i-ness ; see also 

@ Ὑ, Gi 
with E. suffix.) Shak. has grizzled, Hamlet, i. 2. 240 (in some copies 
grisly) 5 


with suffix -εἰ, from F. gris, gray.—M. H. G. gris, gray; cf. G. greis, 
agray-haired man. ββ. Possibly related to E. gray, but the con- 
nection is not at all clear. Der. From the same source, grizstte av. 
GROAN, to moan. (E.) M.E. gronen, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 14892 
Ancrea Riwle, p. 326. -- Α. 5. grinian, to roan, lament ; Grein, i. 
5243 allied to grennian, to grin. See Grin. Der. groaning. 
GROAT, a coin worth 4d. (0. LowG.) _M.E. grote, Chaucer, 
C.T. 7546; P. Plowman, B. v. 31.—0. Low G. grote, a coin of 
Bremen, described in the Bremen Warterb. ii. 550. “The word (like 
Du. groot) means ' great’; the coins being greater than the small 
copper coins (Schwaren) formerly in use in Bremen. Cognate with 


Ε . See Great. 
GROATS, the grain of oats without the husks, (Scand), M.E. 
grees, Liber Cure Cocorum, ed. Morris, 47 (Stratmann). = Icel. 
fgradr, porridge. Cognate with A.S. grit, coarse meal, whence E. 
grout, coarse meal, dregs. See Grout.  @ Groals and 
routs are the same word; the only difference ig’ one of dialect. 
Greats is the North. E, or Scand. form, and grouts the English. 
GROCER, a dealer in tea and sugar. (F,—L.) Formerly spelt 
as in Holinshed's Chron. Rich, ἯΙ, an, 1382; Hacklugt’s 
royages, vol. i. p.193(R.) A. In olden times, those whom we 
now call grocers were called spicers, Dealers ware of two kinds, as 
now; there were wholesale dealers, called qrosehy oF om , ἀρὰ 
retail dealers, called regrators; sce Liber’ Albus, ed. Kiley, p.'s47. 
note 1. Thus the word grasser, properly ‘a whole-sale dealer, 
now spelt grocer, and means ‘a spicer.' ΒΒ. Borrowed from O. F. 
grorsier, ‘a grocer; marckant grossier, that sels only by the great, 
or utters his commodities wholesale ;” Cot.— 0... gros, fem. grosse, 
great. See Gross. Der. grocery, formerly growers, from ‘0.F. 
gromerie, * great worke; also grossery, wares uttered, or the uttering 
of wares, by whole-sale;’ Cot. 
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iss, a young pig. + Dan. griis, a pig. + Swed. grit, a? GROG, spirits and water, not sweetened. (F.,—L,) An abbrevia- 


tion of grogram. * It derived its name from Admiral Edward Vernon, 
who wore breeches, and was hence called “Old Grog.” 
About 1745, he ordered his sailors to dilute their rum with water... 
He died 30 Oct., 17573" Haydn, Dict. of Dates. See Grogram. 
GROGRAM, a stuifmade of silk and mohair. GL) Formerly 
grogran, a more correct form (Skinner). " He shall have the grograns 
ἀξ εβε rate Ttold him" Ben Jonson, Every Man in bis Hoenosr, i, 
1.10, So called because of a coarse grain or texture.=O.F. gros 
grain, ‘the stufle grogeran ;? Cot.—F. gros, gross, great, coarse; and 
rain, grain. | See Grose and Grain, | Der. 67, σιν. 
GROLN, the fork of the body, part where the legs divide. (Scand.) 
In Shak. 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 227. ‘The same word as prov. E. grain, 
the fork of the branches of a tree. The word occurs in the Percy 
Folio MS,, ed. Hales and Fumivall, i. 75, 1. 12, where it is mise 
interpreted by Percy, but rightly explained in a note at Ὁ, Ix 
“Grain, (1) the junction of the branches of a tree or forked sti 
(2) the groin ;’ Peacock, Gloss. of Words used in Manley (Ε. Ὁ. 5. 
And see Atkinson's Cleveland Glossary, and Halliwell. = Ice}. grein, 
ἃ branch, arm ; cf. greina, to fork, branch off. + Dan. green, a branch, 
prong of ἃ fork. + Swed. gren, a branch, arm, fork, stride; see gren 
in Rietz, (Root unknown.) Der. groired, ive. having angular 


the case when the word i used alone, Though the 
insertion of r is very remarkable, there are other instances, as in 
cart-r-idge for cartouche, part-ridge, co-r-poral for F. cagoral, vag-r-ant, 


same may 


hoa-r-se, &c.; see Miitmer, Engl. Gramm.i.175. δ. A remarkable 
example shewing the probability of this insertion occurs in P. Plow- 
man, In the A-text, vii. 205, the text has gomes, but three MSS, 
have gromes. In the B-text, vi. 219, at least seven MSS, have gomes, 
In the C-text, ix. 227, the MSS. have gromes, ε. If the r can 
thus be disposed of, the etymology becomes extremely simple, viz. 
from A.S. guma, a man, Grein, i. 532; which is cognate with Du. 
gom (in bruide-gom), G. gam (in Brdutigam), Ὁ. Ἡ. Ὁ. gume, Icel. 
gumi, Goth. guma, Lat. komo, aman. See Human, 

‘GROOVE, a trench, furrow, channel, (Du.) In Skinner; rare in 
early books. ‘Groove, a channel cut out in wood, iron, or stone; 
Kersey, ed. 1715. Also: ‘Groove or Grove, a deep hole or pit sunk 
in the ground, to search for minerals;’ id. |B, The proper spelling 
of the latter word is grove; see Manlove’s poem on Leadmines 
(E. Ὁ. 8. Glos, B. 8, Il. 18, 12, and the Glossary), printed a.p. 1653. 
We certainly ought todistinguish between the two forms. 1, The 
form groove, as a joiner's term, is Dutch, and borrowed from Du, 
groef (pron. groof) or groeve, a grave, channel, . 8. Grove, 
Ὁ mine, is the real E. form, and merely a peculiar use of the word 
grove, usually applied to trees. See Grove. 

GROPP, to feel one’s way. (E.) Μ.Ὲ. gropen, C.T. 646 (or 
644); used in the sense of ‘grasp,’ King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
1957-—A.S. grdpian, to seize, handle, Grein, i. 524; ἃ weak verb, 
and unoriginal. A.S. grdp, the grip of the fingers, grasp of the 
hand id, A.S. gripan, to gri 7 See Gripe. 5. ilar the 

icel rip, Bri is from Icel. gripa, to gripe ; an ». HG. 
grifan tereons fork (cited by Fick, iii. 111) is from O. H.G. 
ΠΟΤῚ ipe. And see Grasp. Der. grop-ing-ly. 

FRA fat, large. (F..<L.) Very common in Shak.; Merry 
Wives, iii, 3. 43, &c. ‘This grosse imagination ;’ Frith's Works, p. 
140, col. 2.—0.F, gros (fem. grosse), * grosse, great, big, thick ;* 
Ce grossus, thick (a late form). Of uncertain origin; see 
Fick, i. 525 (s.v. krat). Der. grossly, OF gross 


Bg 


BL ee, (CE. Prov. 
rota, formerly cropra, +.) Low Lat. grupra, a it, 
cave} form found in a Carolingian document: *Insuper idem 


contuli gruptas eremitaram .. , cum omnibus ad dictas gruptas perti- 
nentibus,” in a Chartulary of a.p. 887 (Brachet).—Lat. erypia, a 
crypt; Low Lat. crupa. From Greek; see And see 


Grotto. Doublet, crypt; also Der, grot-eique, q. ¥. 


ROTTO, a cavern. (ital-Le=Gk) A corruption of the 


@ 
older form grota, ‘And in our grottoe;* Pope, tr. of Homer's 
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Odyss. b. x. 480, (Pope had hig own grotto at Twickenham.) ‘A’ 
grova, or place of shade;" Bacon, Essay 45 (Of Building), ~Ital. 
arate, a grotto, cognate with F. grate. See Grot, 

@ SQUE, ludicrous, strange. (F..=Ital,—L.,=Gk.) ‘Gro. 
teque and wild ; Milton, P. L. iv.136. “And this grotesque design;" 
‘Dryden, Hind and Panther, =O. F. grotesque; pl. grotesques, 
“pictures wherein all kinds of odde things are represented ;' Cot. = 
Ital. grottesca, * antick or landskip worke of painters;’ Florio. (So 
called because such paintings were found in old crypts and grottoes.) 
Ital. grotta, a grotto. See Grot, Grotto. ἅ! Sir T. Herbert 
uses the Ital. form. ‘The walls and pavements, ..... by rare arti- 
ficers carved into story and grotesco work;’ Travels, ed. 1665, 


. 147. 
GROUND, the surface of the earth. (E.) ΜΕ, grand, ground, 
Chaucer, C.T: 455; Havelok, 1979; Layamon, 2296.—A.S. grund; 
Grein, i. §30.-+ Du. grond. + Icel. grunnr. + Dan. and Swed. 
grind. + Goth. grendist, only in the comp. addjus, αὶ 
ground-wall, foundation; ‘Luke, vi. 48, 49. + Ὁ. Η. Ο. grunt, G. 
Grund. + Lith. grintas (Schleicher). Σ΄, Ἔ; The common supposi- 
tion that the orig. sense was ‘dust ’ or ‘earth,’ so the word meant 


rround-ling, q.¥., ground-sill, q.v., ground-sel, 4. 
Floor sing, plan, rent, swell, work,” “Also ground, 9.1. 
GROUND! for in the pit of a theatre. (E.) In 
Shak. Hamlet, iii. 2. 12; Beaum, and Fletcher, Prophetess, i. 3. 32. 
A term of contempt ; made by culling ling, a double dimin, ending 
(=Hing), to the sb. ground. 3. There is also a fish called the 
groundling, so called because it keeps near the bottom of the water. 
‘GRO 8, dregs. (C.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. * Grounds, the 
settling or dregs of drink;’ Kersey,ed.1715. This peculiar use of the 
word is Celtic. =Gael. grunndas, lees, dregs; from Gael. grunnd, 
round, cognate with E. ground. + Irish gruatas, dregs, Ν 
dross ; from grunnt, tl und, bottom. See Ground. 
GROUND: ‘a small plant. (E) Spelt grounsoyle, , 
greneswel in Levins. Better groundswell, as in Holland's Pliny, b. 
Xxv. ς. 18.-- Α, 5. grundeswylige, Exundesuelge, grundeswilie, 
numerous references; Cockaynt chdoms, iii, 329. 
grundswylige;’ Wright's Vocab. i. 68, col. 2, 1. 1. 
sense is ' ground-swallower,” upier of the 
weed.= A. 5. grund, ground; and swelgan, to swallow. See Leo's 


Glossar, col. 24 
ig next the ground 


GROUNDSILL, the timber of a buildin ΗΠ 
threshold. (E.) Spelt grunsel, Milton, P. Li. 460. ‘And so fyll 
downe deed on the groundsyll;’ Bemers, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 
176. (.} Compounded of ground and sill; see Bill. 

GROUP, a cluster, assemblage. (F.,= Ital.,—G,) 


“Group, in 


painting, a piece that consists of several figures;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. 
‘ Te figures of the groups ;’ Dryden, Parallel of Painting and Poetry 


groupe, α group; not in Cot.= Ital. groppo, a knot, heap, 
group, bag of ney. = ἀγορῇ, a crop, craw, maw, wen on the 
throat; orig. a bunch. Cf. Icel. kroppr, a hunch or bunch on any 
part of the body. Prob. originally of Celtic origin. See Crop, of 
which group is a doublet. Der. rouping, group, verb. 

GR the name of a itd ( 1). *Growse, a fowl, common 
in the North of England;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. Prof, Newton has 
kindly sent me a much earlier instance of the word. ‘Attagen, 
perdix Asclepica, the Heath-cock or Grows... Hujus in Anglia 
duas habemus species, quarum major vulgo dicitur, the black game, 
τον minor vero, the grey game;’ Charleton, Onomasticon Zolcon, 
London, 1668, p. 7. B. Grouse appears to be a false form, 
evolved as ἃ supposed sing. from the older word grice (cf. mouse, 
mice). Grice was used (according to Cotgrave) in the same sense. 
He gives: ‘ Griescha, gray, or peckled (speckled?) as a stare (star- 
ling|; Perdrix griesche, the ordinary, or gray partridge ; Poule griesche, 
ἃ moorhen, the hen of the grice or moorgame.’ _y. Grice is merely 
borrowed from this O.F. griesche ; cf. also O. F. greocke, a 13th cent. 
form given by Littré, ιν, griéeke. He quotes as follows: ‘Con: 
tornix est uns oisiaus que li Francois claiment greoches, parce que 
ele fu premiers trovee en Grece,’ i.e. Cofornix is a bird which the 
French call greoches, because it was first found in Greece; Bra- 
netto Latini, Trés. p. 2 δ. The stinging-nettle was called 
orcie grieseke even in the 13th cent.; see Wright, Vocab. i. 140, 
col. 2. Of unknown origin; it can hardly be from Lat. Graeciscus, 
Greekish. 4 1. That our E. grouse can be in any way re 
lated to Pers. thurds, a dung-hill cock (Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 
221), is, 1 think, out’ of the question. The suggestion appears in 
Webster. 3. Another suggestion is to connect grouse with W. 


GRUDGE. 


® Gaelic form of this word is fracck-cheare (from fraock, heather, and 


cearc, a hen), and it does not seem possible to deduce grouse from 
this, or even from the W. form. τς 

GROUT, coarse meal; in pl. grounds, dregs. (E.) M.E. grat; 
which appears in the adj. gruten, grouty. ‘Pet tu ete gruttene 
bread’ =that thou eat grouty bread ; Ancren Riwle, p. 186,—A.S. 
ἡ ; Codex Diplomaticus, ed. Kemble, 235 


broken small, rubble. 


groats,q.v. Allied to grit,q.v. Der. gru-el, q.v. 
GROVE, rot κι 


collection of trees. (E.) The orig. sense must have 
been ‘a glade,’ or lane cut through trees ; for this sense, cf, Glade. 
The word is a mere derivative of the E. verb grave, to cut. M.E. 

rove (with w for v), Chaucer, C.T. 1480, 1602 ; Layamon, 469.— 
gs. graf, 2 grove (Lye); but the word is very scarce. Leo refers 
to Codex’ Diplomaticus, ed. Kemble, 305.-- Α. 5. grafan, to dig, 
grave, cut. See Grave (1). Doublet, groove, q. v. 

'GROVEL, to fall flat on the ground. (Scand.) In Shak. K. John, 
ii. 305. The formation of the verb fo grovel was perhaps due toa sin- 
gular grammatical mistake. Groveling was in use as an adverb with 
the sutfix -ling, but this was readily mistaken for the pres. part. of a 
verb, and, the “ing being dropped, the new verb fo grovel emerged. 
β Spenser uses the form groveling only. ‘Streight downe againe 

jerselfe, in great despight She groveling threw to ground ;* FO 


it 1.45. ‘And by his side the Goddesse groveling’ Makes for him 
endlesse mone; F.Q. iii. 1. 38. *Downe on the ground his carkas 
ing fell;” F.Q. iii. 5. 23. In the last instance, the sense is 


ἔξαιγ or ‘fit.’ y. The ΜΈ, groveling or grovelings sa mere 
adverb. ‘* Grovelyng to his fete thay fell “Ah Poems, ed. Morris, 
A. 1120,‘ Grovelynge, or elyngys, adv. Suppine, resupine ;" 
Prompt. Parv. p. aig.’ After whichis added: *Grovelynge, nom. 
Suppinus, resupinus ;' shewing that, in a.p. 1440, the word was 
beginning to be considered as being sometimes a nom. BEES part. 

Note also: ‘Therfor grofynges thou shall be layde;’ Towneley 
Myst. p. 40. Way notes Yhat, in Norf. and Suff. the phrase ‘to lie 
grubblins,’ or with the face downwards, is still in use. δι The 
correct M. E. form is grofling or groflinges, where the -ling or -lings 
is the adv. suffix that a in other words, such as darkting, flat- 
ling; see Darkling, readlong. ‘The former part of the word 
could be used alone, with exactly the same adverbial sense; as ‘ they 
fallen grof ;’ Chaucer, C.T.951. The phrase is of Scand. ori 
Icel. grifa, in the phr. liggja d_grtifu, to lie grovelling, to lie on 
one’s face, symja d griifu, to swim on one’s belly. Cf. also gr 
verb, to grovel, cotich, or cower down. Hence was formed rife 
to grovel, which justifies the E. verb, though clear proof of direct 
connection between the words is wanting. 4 Swed. dial. gruva, flat 
on one’s face ; ligga ἃ gruve, to lie on one’s face; Rietz. Root un- 
certain; perhaps related to Grave (1). Der. grovell-er. 

GROW, to increase, become enlarged by degrees. (E.) M.E. 
growen, P. Plowman, B. xx. 56; C. xiii. 177.—A.S. ivan, ptt 

» pp. growen; Grein, i. 529. -+ Du, grocijen. + Icel. grda. + 
jan. groe. + Swed. gro. β. Esp. used of the growth of vegetables, 
&c., and hence closely connected with the word green, which is from 
the same root. See Green. 4 The Α. 5. word for the growth 
of animals is properly weaxan, mod. E. wax, q.v. Der. grower; 
tk, Othello, v. 2. 14, not an A.S, word, but of Scand. origin, 

τα, Teck grr. gr00i, growth. 

GRO togrumble, (Du.) In Skinner, ed. 1671; and in Po] 
Moral Essays, iil. 195, Apparently borrowed from Dutch, = Du. 
grollen, to grumble. 4+ G. grollen, to bear ill-will against, to be 
‘angry; also, to rumble (as thunder), + Gk. γρυλλίζειν, to 3 

pig: from πρῶ, the noise of grunting. "B. OF imi. 
in; see Grumble. Der. growl, sb., growl-er. 
GRO , Sb.; see under Grow. 


GRUB, to grope in the dirt. (E.) Μ.Ὲ. gobien. ‘To 
grobbe vp metal;’ Chaucer, Aitas Prima, birt depe thei 
and so fast ;” Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 94, 
I 268, wt obscure origin ἢ et probably a mere variant of grope. 
eM. ς frobben may sian for grobien = gropien, from A.S. grapian, 
togrope. The ori medaseof grué would teste rte pe,” Ἰδοῦ τὸ 
fecl for’ or ‘search for, esp in the earth, See Grope. qit 
cannot well be from the Teutonic base GRAB, to dig, because the 
A.S. form of this verb was grafan, whence E. grave and grove. The 
connection of grub ig rather with grab, gripe, grope, and grasp. Der. 
, sb., an insect ; grubb-er, . 
GRUDGE, to'grumble; murmur. (F.,—Scand.?) M.E. grochen, 
grucken, grucchen, to murmur. ‘Why gruecken we ?* Chaucer, C.T. 
060; cf. Il. 3047, 3064. “3: pe gomes he’ =if the men 


3 
grugior, a moor-hen (from grug, heath, and iar, a hen), but the { murmar, P, Plowman, B. vi. 19. Spelt grocki, Ayenbite of Inwyt, 


GRUEL. 


673 shen, Ancren Riwle, p. 186. The earliest 5 was? 
ΡΣ nth then ‘ruggen, and fisally. grudge, ‘Tempest, ΙΕ ἘῸΝ 
F. grocer, growcer, groucher, to murmur (Burguy); later gruger, 
*to grudge, repine;’ Cot. Cf. Low Lat. groussare, to murmur, 
foand in passage writen αν. 1358 (Ducange), |”. Of some: 
what uncertain origin, but prob. Scandinavian; cf. Tel. oda (pt 
ἃ druti), to murmur, drwr, a murm . dial. kruttla, to 
murmur (Rietz). y. Barguy 


the grunt of a 
igen 
from mod. F. gruger, to crumble. Der. 
GRUEL, liquid food, made from meal. ( 
casten ne the gree! in the fyr:” Chaucer, Troilas 
1 ym (au, =. it. grutellus 
Srtum, meal. in a Carolingian text (Bracket). =O, Low G. grat 
Eridenced by erat), groats cognate with A.S. gr 
rout, coarse coarse me: 
GRUESOME, hori eat (Scand.) 
(grouswm. αι it carl 
flanking “And See Jameson's Se Dict, s¥ 
horridus ;* Levins, 162, 10.— Dan. 
suffix -som. as in virksom, active. 


rape terror; with Dan. 
horrid.4-Du. gruwzaam, terrible, Nideous. out 


it, to dread, graelig, 

, cruel, hor 

ible. B. A faller form of Dan. grw ay . Sax. gruri, horror, 
ate with A.S. gryre, horror. See rather under Grisly. 

“GRUFF, rough, surly. (Dutch.) A late word. ‘Such an one 

the tall, .. . such an one the grwf’;’ Spectator, no. 433.— Du. grof, 

coarse, plamp, loud, blunt, great, αἰ, heavy. + Swed. grof, coarse, big. 

rade, gross. + Dan. grov, t ᾿ς. + G. grob, coarse; 
. ὅτορ. B. The ΜῊ. Ὁ, form shews that the init 
Sats for", (=A.S. ge-=Goth. ga-), a mere prefix. The 


Also_grewsoms, 
Bums, Verses to J. 
* Growsome, 


root is the Teutonic RUB, to break, violate, break through; wl nce B. 


AS. ρήγαν. Icel. rjtifa, to break, cognate with Lat. rumpere, to 
break. ‘Sec Rupture. If this be right, the orig. sense was 
“broken," hence rough, coarse, &c. Der. gruff-ly, gruff:ness 
GRUMBLE, to growl, murmur. (F.,G.) In Shak. Temp. i. 
2. 249; &c.=F. grommeler, ‘to gramble, repine;’ Cot.=O. and 
wv. G. grummelen, used by E. Miiller to translate E. grumble; a 
Requentative of the verb arn. fr. or grommen ; cf. Bavarian 
sick to be vexed, fret oneself, Schmeller, 997; Du. grommen, 
to gramble, growl. bbe angry," and the 
word is closely connected with G. gram, vexation, grimmen, to rage. 
CE. Russ. grome, thunder.—4/ GHARM, to make a loud noise; see 
farther under Grim. Der. grumbl-er, l-ing-ly. 
GRUME, a clot. as of blood. (F.,.-L.) Very rare, but used by 
De Quincey (Webster). Commoner in the adj. grum-ous. " Grumous, 
full of clots or lumps 5" Kersey, ed. 1715.-- Ὁ. F. grime, ‘a knot, 
bunch, cluster ;’ Cot. Cf. O.F. grumeau, a clot of blood; id.— 
Lat. gramus, a little heap or hillock of earth. 4 Gk. κρῶμαξ, κλῶμαξ, 
ajheap of stones. Root ancertain, Der. gram-ous. 
SEL, used for Groundsill, 4. 
(Ε) ME. granten, 


ΘΕΌΝ, to make a sound like ἃ pi 
326. An extension of Α. 5, griman, to grunt, found 


Ancren Riwle, p. 
nal Ailfric’s Grammar (Bosworth). + Dan. gryate, to grunt. + Swed. 


‘a, to grunt. + G. Ἔ Lat. grunnire, O. Lat. 
PEK poker. + acai of Tmitative. origin; cf, Gk. γρῦ, the 
wate oie by Der. grunt-er. 

JU ALAC! CUE gens us of trees in the W. Indies; also, the resin 
of the lignum vitz. (Span. yti.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in 
Keney, ed. 1715. ‘Launised from Span 

‘From the language of Hayt 

"GUANO, the dung of a certain. sea-fowl of 5. America, used for 
manure. (Span.,—Peruvian.) See Prescott, Cong. of Peru, c. 5.— 
Span. guano or Auano.— Peruvian Avan, dung (Webster). 
GUARANTER, GUA! a warrant, surety. (F,— 
O.H.G.) Guarantee appears, to be a later spelling of guaranty, 
garanty, oF garranty, pr δὴν de tothe use of words such as lessee, 
Sfeoffer, and he tikes but tthe 


ial -¢e is (in the present case) incorrect. 
‘Blount’s Nomo-lexicon gives the spellings garanty and waranty. 
Cotgrave has garantie and warransie. = O. F. garrantia (better 
garantie), * garrantie, warrantie, or warrantise,’ Cot.; fem. form of 
garanti, warranted, pp. of garantir, to warrant.—O. F garant, also 
Spelt guarant, warant (Burguy), and explained by Cotgrave as ‘a 
vouchee, warrant, warranter, by, ter, maintainer.’ See further 
under Warrant. . H. G. w became in O. F. first w, 
then gy, and ally δ a8 0. F. garant and E. warrant are the 


same W 
ect. (F.=0., H.G.) 


GUARD, fo wall, watch, Keep Com- 
smon in Shak. both as verb and sb. [He also has guardage, Oth. i. 2.4 
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70; it, Cor. ν, 2. 673 Mach. ii. 4. 35. But the 
Ted doce not seem to be eh alder. Rich Gils gurdens (= 
gesian) from Surrey, tr. of of Virgil's Ain, b. Ὁ. Εἰ garder, ‘to 

p, ward, guard,” Ce also spelt gvarder, as in the anson du 
Roland, xxi Pitt); and, in the 11th centary, warder.=O. H.G. 
warten, M.H.G. warden, to watch ; cognate with E. ward. See 
farther under Ward. ‘Der. guard, sb.; guard-age, guard-ant, 
.] guardian (=0.F. gardien, which Cot. explains by ‘a warden, 
ceeper, gardien’) ; guard-ed, guard-ed-ly, guard-ed-ness; guard-room, 
ΟΡ ἜΡΟΝ Doublet, ward; doublet of guardian, warden, 4. ν. 

AV A. 2 genus of trees and shrabs of tropical America Gpan., 

‘The Span, name guayaba is no doubt borrowed 


fiom the W.indian name “The pustes found within the tropics ia 
Mexico, the W. and S. Asteria. ri 
GUDGEON, « small fresh-water fish, fab (Rola 

Merch. of Ven.'i._1 


d 
fa ROSE, ἃ species of Viburnwm, tearing large white 
ball-shaped flowers. (Dutch.) 80 named from some resemblance of 
the flower to a white rose. The word rose is of Latin origin; see 
Rose. The word gueider stands for Gueldre, the F. spelling of the 
province of Gelderland in Holland. 

@ ἪΝ, a reward, recompense. (F.,—O.H.G.andL.) In 
Chaucer, C. T. 7460, 8759. He also has the verb guerdonen =to 
reward ; Pers. Tale, Group I, 1. 283, Six-text ed.; but this is derived 
from the sb. Guerdonless occurs in Lydgate, Complaint of Black 
Knight, 1. 400.=0.F, guerdon, ‘guerdon, recompence, med ;᾿ Cot. 
Equivalent το Ital. Αι guerdon.—Low Lat ἐς wwiderdomam, 
which, according to Littré, is found in the time of Charles the Bald. 


This ia ἃ singolar hybrid compound from O.H.G, wider (G. 
wieder), agai ck again, and the Lat. donwm, a gift; and the 
whole word is an adaptation of O.H.G. widarlén, a recom| 

(Graff, ii, 220). γι The 0.H.G. word bas it exact cognate in the 


A. S, witier-ledin, αὶ recompence, Grein, ii.697; which is compounded 
of the prefix witer, against, back again (connected with E. with- in 
the word with-tand) and the sb. lean=mod. E. loan. See With, 
Donation, and Loan. ὠἋ{ The same notion of ‘back’ occurs 

in the synonymous words reward, re-compence, re-muneration. 

@ GUERRILLA, an irregular warfare carried on 
by small bands of men. (Span.,=0.H.G.)” We speak of ‘ guerilla 


far 


warfare,’ making the word an adj ly a sb.—S) 
guerrilla, a. skirmish, lit. a petty war; dina oP ee war(eF, 
guerre). O.H.G. werra, discord, the same word as E. war. See War. 


GUESS, to form an opinion at hazard, to ‘conjecture, (Scand, or 
O.Low G.) The insertion of μ᾿ was merely for the purpose of pre- 
serving the g as hard. M.E. gessen; Chaucer, C.T. 82.— 

isse; Swed, gissa, to guess. $ Icel. giska, Bak, to guess + Du gissen. ἐν 

. Friesic gezze, gedse (Outzen). ly related to Dan. 

ΡΝ to guess; the Icel. fistam sicko, κα from Icel. geta (1), 

to get, (2) to guess. The latter word is cognate with A. S, gitan, and 

mod. E. get; and it is s highly probable that guess meant originally ‘to 

ΕΑ to oer being a secondary powcr verb formed from get. 
work, 


) The w is inserted to 


"and ‘ guest’ arose. The lit. sense is 
= 4/ GHAS, GHANS, to strike ; an extension of / GHAN, 
to strike. Cf. Skt. sims, to strike, injure, desiderative of Aan, to 
strike, wound, Der. guest: pagers Mark, xiv. 14. From the same 


1» verb, 7 te ors [, hostil 
'E, to lead, direct, regulate. (F.,.—Teut.) Μ. Ε. gyden, 
aut T. 13410, 13417, [The M. E. form gyen is also common 
(C.T. 1952); see Guy.) The sb. is gyde, C. T. 806.=0. F. guider; 
of Tal. guidare, Span, guia B. The etymology has not been 
well made out; intial ἔν, corresponding to Teutonic w, shews 
that the word is of Teutonic origin, y. The obscurity is ‘merely 
due to the want of a connecting ing link ; the altimate origin is doubt- 
less, as suggested by Diez, to be found in the Meeso-Goth, witan, to 
watch, observe; cf. A.S, witaa, to know. The οἱ 
ide was, probably, ‘to make to know,’ to shew 
ler, also a signal; A.S. wlan, to observe ; A. , wise, 
knowing, wisa, a leader, directer, wisian, to guide, lead, shew the 
way. ‘Wit, Wise. Der. guide, sb., guide-post. 


GUILD. 
GUILD, GILD, an association of men of one class for mutual 5, 204; and the word is identical with Gull (1). 
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aid: (ΕΣ 8 insertion of , though common, is quite unn 


and is unoriginal. ilds, ed. Toulmin Si 
Eng. Text ee ae M. 1. 3ilden 

δρῦν in Layamnon, 32001. ild, gegildo, 
a member of a guild, in Thorpe’s Bibelst. 8. 6; 


. 236. . gil 
also spelt gield, gyld, Grei ieldan, gyldan, to pay, 
whenge, mod. Ee yield ld; see Sia and Goid. + Dae χει ἃ Ὁ guild, 
company, society. $ Icel. gildi, Poyment, tribute; ἢ guild. + Goth: 
gild, tribute-money, Lu. xx. 22. 4 G. gilde, a guild. B. All from 
E'Teut. base GALD, to pay: sce Fick, ili. 105. Der. guild-kall, 
MLE. halle, Chaucer, C.T. 372. 

@ ‘a wile, cunning, deceit. (F.,.<O.LowG.) In early 
use. M.E. gile, gyle; Layamon, 3198, 16382 (later text); and 
common later.—O.F. guile, guille; Burguy. From an old Low G. 
source, represented by A.S. wil, Icel. vel, val, a trick, guile, See 
Wil ileful (M. E. gileful Wyclif, Job, xiii. i J Ps. v. 7), 
ful-ness (M.E. gilefulnesse, Wyclif, Eccl 
rile-less-ness. Doublet, wile, 

‘an instrument for beheading men. (Ε΄. personal 
med after the supposed inventor, a Physician named 
Joseph Ignatius Guillotin, who died in 1814. first person 
executed by it was a highway robber named Pelletier, April 25, 
Mpa Haydn, Dict. of Dates. Der. guillotine, verb. 

GUILT, crime, punishable offence. (E.) The νι is inserted to 
preserve the gas hard. M.E. gilt, Gower, C. A. ii, 122 ; Chaucer, 
C.T. $057; commonly also gulf, as in An ‘Ancren Riwle, p. 258.=A.S. 
ΤΟ, a crime; Grein, i. 536. ‘The orig. sense was probably [ἢ 
τῷ fine’ or ‘a payment; by way of recompense for ἃ trespass; and 
the word is to be connected with A.S. |, ἃ recompense. Both 
words are from the Teutonic base GALD, to pay, whence A.S. 
gyldan, to pay, yield. See Gulld, Yield. Der. guilf-les=M.E. 
gilteles, Chaucer, C.T. 5063; gwilt-less-ly, guilt-less-ness; also guilt-y 
=A.S. gyltig, Matt. xii. 18 ; it, eilenes, 

GU the name of a gold coin. (Afri 1:80 named from 
having been first coined of gold brought by te African company 
from the coast of Guinea in 1663, valued then at 20s.; but wor 
30s. in 1695. Reduced at various times; in 1717 to a1s.;" Hyde, 
Dict. of Dates, Der. guinea-fowl, guinea-en, named from the sa 
country.  @| The guinea-pig is from 5, America, chiefly ‘Brazil, 
Hence it is supposed to be a corruption of Guiana-pig. 

ΟἹ sry mamaey. we. (F ~20.H.G.) ΜῈ. 
Also 


lus. xxvii. 


guise; ‘cognate with A.S, wise, whence E. os See Wis sb, 
"GUITAR: 1 stringed (FL, =Gk,) 

a musical instrument. Li 
Skinner, ed. 1671-2F. guitare (Litré) Lat, lara. οἷς. ΜΝ 
ἃ kind of lyre, 4 The Μ. E. form of the word is giterne, Chaucer, 
C.T. 3333. This also is of F. origin; Cotgrave gives ‘ Guiterne, 
or Guiterre, a gitterne.’ 


GULES, the heraldic name for red. (F,<L.) ΜΕ. goules, 
Richardson cites: * And | to bere armes than are ye able Of gold and 
‘Squier of Low Degre, 1. 203, in Ritson’s 


es sete with sable τ᾿ 
Ketsical Romances, vol. iii, “At p. 484 οἵ Rob. of Glouc., ed. Heame, 
is a footnote in which we fod: τὺ jinat bere the armes of goule with 
& white croys.'= Ἐν guess, * gules, red, or sanguine, in blazon,’ Cat. 
answering to Low Lat. gula, pl. of gula (1) the mouth, (2) gules. 

This word is nothing but the pl. of F. gue, the mouth Gust as 

w Lat. gute is the pl. of gula), though the reason forthe name is 
not very clear, ‘unless th 
the open mouth of the (heraldic) lion. Lat. gla, the throat. 
Gull 


reference be (as is probable) to the ilk 


Ἴ machine for throwing stones, ἄς, Perhaps τ 


(F..=Gk) Pomel 

books Of fell Chs baie god “rfrberville, Pyndara’s ΝΕ to 
πηι Milton 

Spenser has gu/phing, 

gona πριν wikiepel Cot. 

ἃ gulf, ite Gk. tne πον 
lap, a aap hollow, bay, creck. tc the various senses of Lat. sinus.] 
bs fy, en-gulf, 

(1), a web-footed seabird. (C.)_ ‘Timon will be left a 
naked gull, Wi flashes now a Phoenix τ᾿ Timon, ii. 1. 31.—Com. 
aioe ἃ gull (Williams) ; W. guylan; Bret. gwelan, See below, 

ΤΙ, (2), a dupe. (C.) ‘ond gui! Malvolio;" Tw. Nt. ii 


So called from an untrue notion that the gui! was a stupid bi 
‘Thus a person who entraps dupes is called a gull-catcher, Tw. Nt. i 


GUSH. 


Similarly 
ἃ stupid person is called an owl, though it is the bird of wisdom. 
1, verb, Tw. Nt. ε 
GULLIT, the throat. 
C.T. 12477.‘ Golet, or throte, gutter, gluma, 


. goulet, *the gullet; Cot." Dimin. of O. 
ie), the throst.= Lat. gula, the throat. = 4 ( 
to devour, gal, to eat. From the same source we have 


In Capt. Cook's 
Third ας ὟΣ iv. c. 4(R.) Formeriy written vl, mesteth 


aes wave, gi 
εἰ 


i do gum; but 
verbs 


GUN, an =T 7 (C.) MLE. gonne, 
Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, ΠΝ P. Plowman, C. xxi. 293; King Alt 
saunder, ed. Weber, 3268, See note by Way in Prompt. 

218.—W. gw, a bowl, ἃ gun (used in the latter sense Py Fogel 
ab Gwilym in’ the 14th cent.); cf. Irish and Gael. gunna, a gun. 
4 Of obscure origin; the word was first applied to a catapult, or 

¢ signification * bowl’ 

of W. gum points to the orig. sense, viz, that of the cup wherein the 
missile was placed. Der. gunn-er, gunn-er-y, guerre “teat, 
~carriage, ~cotton, -powder, sthobs-smith, sock nso ᾳν. 
GUNWALE, the upper edge of x ship p's side. ‘Cond mad ἘΣ Cor- 
ruptly pronounced guane In Skinner, ed. See * Gunwale, 
or Gunnel of a Ship, a. piece of timber that τ reaches from the halfdeck 
to the forecastle on either side;’ Κι ed.1715. ‘Wales or Wails, 
those timbers on the ship's sides, wl ie outmost, and are usually 
trod upon, when people climb up the sides to get into the ship; id. 
Β. Compounded of nad wale; see Wale. ‘So called because the 
jinted from it. ‘The sense of wale is ‘stick’ 


we “gling ‘sound Ὁ τὴ 
fuse ‘of Thestyis, 1. Η Imitate 
gucle, pur, bubble, doil; cf. gorg glo, a warbling, cee 
‘a stream.= Ital. gorgo, a ‘hislbocks gull. La = Lal ugar get, a ΤῊ 
of. Lat. gurgulio, the gullet. See Gorge. 4 distinguished 
from gargle, though both are fone τας the same root GAR, to devour. 


le, a corrupted form (Skinner). 
Piel , SUBNET kind of fish Erk; with Teut. 
pt. Parv. * i 


Mmuarked as beg 1 Langucdo: 
we nd another form of the word. in. F. 
(aod. F grognard), explained by Cotgrave as * grunting; 
derive th Tar efncllaten fens pin hich they 
lerive their ‘appellation from a grunting noise νὴ 
make we eke out of the water;" ΣΝ Cyclop. 5. ν. Trigle. 
7. Formed by the suffix ard (=O. H. G. hard, hart) from F. groguer 
to grunt. = Lat. gra ire, to grant. See Grunt. 

dusH, ‘out swiftly. (Scand) ΜΈ, guscken, Morte 


grave 
pond . 


“Grougnaut, ἃ 


GUSSET. 


Arthure, ed. Brock, 1130.=Tcel. gusa, to gush, spirt out, another’ 
form of the common verb Bes (pt. t. gauss, rte ῆς to gush, 
gudsen, to gush et bloed gudsde 


to pour. Fak ‘see Gul” αογαῖς, Sad 

ig, gett: so gust (1), 4.ν. 

@ , a small insertion of cloth in a garment, for the purpose 
©. 


ΕΞ it. (F.,—Ital.) Particularly used of an insertion in the 
μον 4 


the Wa of bean of pea; the word being Α dimin. of F. gous 

‘the huske, swad, cod, hull of beanes, Bey” Coteital 
guscio, a shell, husk ; 2 word of unknown origin. 
'GUBT (1),'a thdden blast or gush of “i (Scand) Ta Stak, 
Mer. of Ven. iv. 1. 7.=Icel. gustr, a gust, blast ; 

CE. Swed. dial. guat, 1am ar oman oe (lt 
te pas ‘Swed. dial. gdsa, to reek (Rietz). See 


"Goer @), relish, taste q) In Shak. Tw. Nt. i. ἣν Py 
is, & tasting, taste (wi 

IS, to choose; whence also sie 
oo te to enjoy, like, Gk. γεύειν, to taste, and E. choose, See Choose. 
Doublet, gusto, the Ital. form of the word. Der. disgust, q.v. 
GUT, the intestinal canal. (E.) Ν (The fame word 88 peor, E. gut, 
2 water-course, wide ditch ; “Sho 105 5 See 
Ways note] Μ. Ἑ. gute, gotie; Plowman, 3 36; Rob. of 


chungen, i. a, ἰοῦ (Leo). \Ettmiiller gives ates tas. 
orig. sense is ‘channel ;? cf, Swed. gjuta, mill crag 
gyda lane; Da. gote, a channel (Hexham); G. gous, ἃ 


drain; Μ. Ἐ. gote, prot 
from / GHU , to pour; see Gush, 


"» ᾿ verb. 
ΚΝ PERCHA « sdiited juce de of certain trees. (Malay.) 
‘Made known in England in 1843 ;° Haydn, Dict. of Dates. The 
trees yielding it abound in the Malayan peninsula and in Borneo.= 
Malay gatah, guttak, gum, balsam (Marsden's Malay Dict, p. 283); 
and percha, satd to be the name of the tree producing it. Hence the 
sense is ‘gum of the Percha-tree.” B. The spelling gutta is 
obviously due to confusion with the Lat. gutta, a drop, with which 
it has nothing whatever to do. ‘Gutta in Malay means gum, percha 
is the name of the tree (Isonandra gutta), or of an island from which 
the tree rs int imported Gagzee Max Milles, Lect. on 
. 231. jen (p. 218) gives Palau percha as 
snother name for the island of Soma, Pa Palau means ‘island,’ id. 
238; percha is explained in Marsden as “a remnant, small 
pee of cloth, tatters, rags;” and from this he Pillau-percha to 
nal 
σι 


med, without farther explanation. 
ἃ channel for water. (F.,=L.) M.E. goteres Prom 
Pary. The pl. goteres is in Trevisa, i. 181.—0. F. gutiere, (gotiere?), 
oulere; see quotations in Litt, 3. goullire, agutter: cf, Span, 
gure, 8 ἃ gutter. B. Esp. used of the duct ΓΝ catching the 
of the eaves of ἃ roof; hence the deriv, from O. F. gote, 
Route FP (nod, F. fe), ἃ. a drop. = Lat. guéta, a drop. Root uncertain, 
Der, ter, vert parks: c 
Rio the throat. (F.=L) In Cotgrave. 
=F. guttural, vguttarall, sing ig to the throat τ᾿ Cot.—Lat. συ: 
teralis ; formed with suffix -alis from guttur, the throat. β, Prob- 
ably, from the same root as guéla, a drop; see above. Der. gut- 
tural 
GUY, GUY-ROPE, « ες used to steady a weight. (Span.,— 
Tent.) A nautical term. In Skinner, ed. 1671. 
use of to keep anythis 
ine it isto be bo is 


to swallow greedily. (F.) * Guazle, to drink greedily, 
touppien” , δὰ, 1715. ὡς σὺ δ explains O. F. sik at, 
“to quafie, swill, guzzle’ <0. F, gouziller, given by Cotgrave only in 
the comp. desgouailler, ‘to gulp, 9 or swill up, to swallow down τ᾿ but 
Littré gives gouiller, saying that y is said gosiller, when, in dis- 
tillation, it passes over mixed ey wine. Cf. also F. s'égosiller, to 
make one's throat sore with shouting; clearly connected with F. 
osier, the throat. B. Littré connects gosier with Lorraine gosse, 
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the throat, the stomach of fatted animals; ef, Ital. gosze, the crop of 
a bird, throat. Remoter'source unknown. Der. 

GYMN. lace for athletic exercises, (1. - ΟἿ) In 
Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674=Lat- gymnasium. Gk χυμνάσιον, an 
athletic school} so called because the athletes were naked when 
practising their exercises. Gk. γυμνάζειν, to train naked, to exercise. 
=Gk. γυμνά, more commonly yvurée,naked. Root unknown. Der. 
From the same source are gymnast= Gk. γυμναστή, ἃ trainer of 
athletes; gymnast-ic, gymaaii-ics; also gymnich, a coined word, 
Milton, Samson 1324. 

Bar| Mo Se goverment by ἃ woman, (Gk.) ϑρεῖς gunarcky 
by Lord Chesterfield (Todd). Coied from Gk. γυνή, « wosaa, and 
ἄρχειν, to rule; cf olig-archy, tetrarchy, &c. See Queen. 


τ τ whitertime, paister: also, the 
-stone ;’ Kersey, ed.1715.— Lat. » Chalk, = Gk. γύψονα, 
pert fo. ; Rlerod. wi 8. Prol 


origin ; cf. Pers. jabsin, lime; Anat 
Rich. Dict. p. 494. 
spelt pipet oS Ἢ ‘Habba ale 
it τ, Mother Hubbard's Tale, 1. 
|e atin of Μ.Ε. Egypeie an Egyptian. ‘Chaucer calls St. 
Mary of Egypt ‘the Ei; ot ; Group Β. 500 (L. 492°); 
and Skelton, swearing by the same saint, says ‘By Mary Gifey? 
Garland of Laurell, 1455.—0.F. Egyptien, Egiprien.—Late Lat. 
“Αρρρίακωα, formed with suffix pe ῖσρα Lat, Zgyptive, an 
tian. Gk. "Arybwrios, an Egyptian. Gk. “Arywrros, Egypt. 
the name of the country.  @g The supposition that they were 
Egyptians was false; their orig. home was India, 
|, a circle, circular course, (L.,=Gk.) ‘Or hurtle rownd in 
varie ges" F.Q. ii. 5. 83 ef. ii, 1, 23.—Lat, gyrus, a 
ircuit. Gk. γῦροο, a ring, circle; cf. γῦροε, adj. round. Der. 
ores, from Lat. gyratus, pp. of gorare, to | to tum round, formed from 


f-or-y ; also aA 
ἀχεξχεοῖ GRRE αν ΒΟ, « hi bird ἔβην ee 
" Gyr a bird of τ᾿ Kersey, ed. 171: It gerfaulcon in 
Cot; ares ἐν Fauconn ἴα ‘revisa, i. 323, to Trovslate Le gyrofalco. 
°. τ is French, the word being modified from O. F. gerfault, 
seven, ὦ the greatest of hawks, called also falcon poses 
Cf. Ital. gerfaleo, girfalco, girifalco, » gerfalcon. = 
να gerialcon, ἃ corrupt tion of Low Lat. gyrofalco, ἃ gyrfalcon. 
named from his circling flight.—Lat. gyro-, crude form of of 
a circle (of Gk. origin’ Falco, a falcon. 
ΓΝ | Not from Ὁ. geier, a vulture, which ‘sal dered derived 
from Lat. gyrare (Diez). But others take gyro- to be put for gero-, 
which is referred to M.H.G. gir, G. geier, 2 valture, supposed in 
that case to be a Teutonic wi 
GYVEB, fetters. (C.) In early use; only in the plural. ΜῈ. 
giues, gyves (with ὦ for »; Layamon, 14338; P. Plowman, C. xvi, 
254. Of Celtic origin; cf. cons a falter, Eyve s Gael. geimheal 
(with πιὰ τυ, a fetter, chai imheal, geibheal, geibhionn,: 
chains, fetters, restraint, bondage, ἃ βιὰ The 
source of these sbs. a] rs in the Irish τ 
receive ; gabhaim, I take, receive; Gael. 


H. 


HLA, an exclamation. (E.)_ ‘A λα! the fox!’ Chancer, C. T. 15387. 
When reduplicated, it signifies laughter. ‘Ha! Aa! hal’ Temp. ii, 
1. 36. Common in Shak. as an exclamation of su Of ono 
matopoetic origin; see also Ah.+0, Fries. Aaka, to denote laughter. 
+M. H.G. . G. hei M. H. 6. λαλά, to denote laughter. 

a seller of small wares. (F.,—Scand.) ‘An 
Aaberdasher ;’ Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 363. ‘ The Aaberdasher heapeth wealth 
by hattes ;" Gascoigne, Fruits of War, st. 64. ‘Haberdasher, a hatter, 
or seller of hats; ako, ‘a dealer in small wares ;” “Α haber- 
dasker, mercier ; ἃ poore, petty Aaberdasher of small wares, mercerot;” 
Sherwood, index to Cotgrave. . So named from their selling a 


Stafl called Aaperias in Old French, of which (possibly) hats. were 
sometimes made. 


Tn the Liber oz Albus, ed, Riley, RB 25, is mentioned. 
the E, version by Riley, ‘the load of 
ῬΑ 231, we find ‘les ΤΣ de eine d'Espagne, 
feutre, lormerie, peil, Aaberdashrie, 
esquireux, . . . et Jes autres choses qe I’em acustument par fee, vid 
thus Englished by Riley: ‘the fixed charge upon wool of Spaii 
wadmal, mercery, canvas, . . . felt, lymere, pile, Aaberdassherie, 
skins, . . and uy other articles that pay castom ὁ at af fixed 
fhe word is of Scand. origin. Mr. We cdg 
id Icel. lexicon (by Gudmundus Andres) tl 
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Icel. hapurtask, which he explains by ‘trumpery, things of trifling 
value, scruta frivola, ripsraps. But this throws no light on the Ice 
word itself. y. I suspect that the true sense of the word hapertas 
ve originally, * pedlars’ wares,’ and that they were named from the 
in which they were carried; cf. Icel. haprtask, hafrtask, a haver- 
ΚΑ (Genby and Vigfusson). ὃ. In this case; the primary ase 
of was to carry oats or provisions in; and the former part 
Of the weed i the same as the former part of the word Ha 
q-¥. «The syllable sash is from Icel. taska, a trunk, chest, pouch, 
pocket; cognate with G. ‘asche, a pouch, scrip. Thus the orig. 
Sense of haberdasher was * one who bears an oat-bag," hence, a pedlar. 


dress attire (FyeL.) ΤῊΣ whiche farnys- 
shynge his people with all Aabylymentys of warre τ᾿ Fabyan's Chron., 
Charles VIL. (of France); ed. Ellis, p._553-—¥. Aabillement, ‘ap: 
<parell, clothing τ᾽ Cot, Formed with nufix-mewt from Aabiler, fo 
cloth, dese, * Cot. B. The verb Aabiller signified 
orig. ‘to γ᾽ tod is 2 ‘clumsy formation from the F. Aabile, 
abe, ready; which is from the Lav. Aabs, manageable, ft. See 


Able. Der. from the same source, dis-habille, 
HABIT, practice, custom, dress. (F.,—L.) 
latter spelling being’ common. Spelt abit, P. Plowman, B. prol. 35 
abit, id. C. prol. 3; Ancren Riwle, p. 12, 1. 8._0.F. Aabit, “a 
garment, raiment, . ++ also, an habit, a fashion settled, a use or 
custom gotten ;’ Cot.—Lat. Aabitum, acc, of habitus, condition, habit, 
dress, attire. Lat. Aabitus, held in a certain condition, pp. of Aabere, 
to have, hold, keep. Β. The origin of Lat. Aabere remains quite 
‘uncertain it is not the same word with E. save, which = Lat. capere ; 

Have. Der. Aabit, verb, PP. habited, ee dressed, Wint. Tale, 

ig 8875 ‘habit-u-al, from Ο. F. habitual F, Aabitwel), explained 
ituall” by Cotgrave, and from Low Lat. Aabitw-alis, formed with 
sutix -alis from Aabitu-, crade form of Aabitus, habit; Aabit-wally ; 
habitw-ate, from Lat. kabitwatus, pp. of Aabitware, to bring into ἃ certain 
habit or condition, Also, from the same source, Aabir-ude, ΓΝ 


mA 
.E, habit, abit; the 


ΒΕ 


also ihe hi, 
inhabit, prohibit; ab-le, ab-ili-ty, dis-hab-ille ; debt; prebend ; binnacle, 
malady 


ly. 
HABITABLE, that can be dwelt in. (F,—L.) In Milton, P. L. 
. 1574, eatin, in Gower, C. A {τοῖς Ἐς Aabtable, “ina 
Cot.=Lat. , habitable; formed with suffix 
from habitere, to dwell, frequentative form of Lat. Aabere, to have 
(supine Aobit-am). See Habit, Der. habisabl-y, habitableness, in- 


GABITANT, an inhabitant. (F.,—L.) — Perhaps obsolete, In 
Milton, P. τὰ viii 99: x. §88.—F. Aabitant, ‘an inhabitant ;* Cot.; 
BS fart. of ᾿ς. habiter, to dwell.—Lat. Aabitare, to dwell. See 
‘abitable. oer in-habitant, 

HABITAT, the natural abode of an animal or plant. (L.) A 
word coined for use in works on natural history. It means ‘it dwells 

there).’— Lat. Aabitat, 3 pers. 8. pres. of Aabitare, to dwell. See 

‘abitable. 

HABITATION, a dwelling. (F..—L.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. 
v.17. ME, Aabitacioun, Chaucer, C.T. 2928.=F. Aabitation, ‘a 
habitation ;’ Cot.=Lat. Aabitationem, acc. of Aabitatio, a dwelling. 
Lat. Aabitarus, pp. of Aabitare, to dwell. See Habitable. 

HABITUDE, usual manner, quality. (F..—L.) In Shak. Com- 
plaint, 114.—F. Aabitude, ‘custom, use;' Cot.=Lat. Aabitudo, con- 
dition ; formed with suffix -do from Aabitw, crude form of Aabitus, a 


habit; see Habit. 
HACK (1), to cut, chop, man mangle, (E.) M.E. hables. ‘To Aakke 
and hewe ;’ Chaucer, C. 1867. * Hacked of his heaued’ =hacks 
of his head; Ancren Riwie, Ῥ. 298.—A.S. Aaccan, to hack (Bos 
worth); for which I can find no authority. + Du. satken, to 
+ Dan. λαξέε, to hack, hoe. + Swed. sacha, to chop. + G. 
eee to chop, cleave. . All from a bese HAK, to cut. 
Der. He le, q.¥. Doublet, kash; and see hatch. — @ar Mr. Oli- 
attention to O. Northumb. Aackande, troublesome, in Early 
‘Pale, Surtees Soc., Ps. xxxix. 13, ‘Hence, perhaps, our 
 hacki 
HACK (ἃ hackney. Sce Hackney. 

HACKBUT, an arquebus, an old kind of musket. (F,=Dn) In 
‘Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 15833 Aackbutter, man armed with 
a hackbut, id. an. 1544. Rich. says that ‘the 33 Hen. VIII. c. 6, 
regulates the length in sock an ‘and gun of the Aagbut or demihaque, and 
sets forth who may keep and use them.’ Also spelt Aagbut, less 
correctly.=O. F. Aaquebute, ‘an haquebut, or arquebuze, a caliver;” 


σοι. 


HAGGARD. 


B. So called from the bent shape of the gun, which was 
‘an improvement upon the oldest guns, which were made straight; 
see Arquebus. It seems to be a mere corruption of Du. Aaakbus 
(Aaeckbusse in Hexham), an arquebus ne, apparent to some 
confusion with O. Ε΄ bxfer, to thrust.— Du. 1B hook; and bus, 
a gun-barrel ; thus the sense is ‘ gun with a hook” 

EACKES (1), (2), HATCHEL, an instrument for dressing flax or 
hemp. (Du.) Better spelt Heckle, q. v. 

'HACKLE (2), any fimsy substance unspun, as raw silk. (Du.) 
80 named from its looking as if it had been dressed or Aackled ; see 
Hackle(1). It also means a long shining feather on ἃ cock’s neck ; 
or a fly for angling, dressed with such a feather. 

HA Giwaty na "LACK, a horse let out for hire. (F.,Du.) 
ΜῈ. Aakeney; Chaucer, C.T. 16027; P. Plowman, B. v. 318.— 
O.F. Aaquende, ‘an ambling horse, gelding, or mare ;’ Cot. 
Cf. Span. Aacanea, tal. chinea (short for acckinea), the same.—O, Du. 
hackeneye, an hackney (Hexham), B. Of obscure origin; but 
probably derived from Du. Aakken, to hack, chop, hew, mince; and 

negge, anag. Cf. Swed. kacka, to hack, hew, peck, chatter with 
cold, stammer, stutter; this suggests that the Du. Aakken was here 
familiarly used in the sense of *jolt ;* and, , probably, the orig. sense 
was *jolting nag’ with reference tothe rough horses which customers 
who hired them had to put up with, or with reference to their 
faltering” pace, See Hack and Nag. | Littré gives the 
syllable dack in this word the sense of *horse;’ this is quite wrong, 
‘as hack in the sense of ‘horse’ is merely a familiar abbreviation of 
Aackney, just as cab stands for cabriolet, or bus for omnibus. So, tos 
the verb to Aack, in the sense of ‘treat roughly,’ or ‘use for 
riding,’ is quite modem, and due to the abbreviated f form of εἰ 
substantive, Der. Aackney-ed, hacl 
OCK, a sea-fish. (E.?7)  M. ἘΠ καῖε, ‘ Hic morus, a 
haddoke;? Wright's Vocab. i. 222, col. 2. Spelt Aaddok, Prompt. 
Parv. Of unknown origin; the Gael. adag,a haddock, seems merely 
a borrowed word from English larly, the O. F. Aadot, ‘a salt 
haddock (Cotgrave), is plainly a less original form. ‘The suffix -ock 
.ps diminutive, as in Ail/-ock ; the base Aad- has some similarity 
to Gk. γάδοε, ἃ cod, but it is hard to explain the forms. The Irish 
name is codog. Φ| Webster explains it from W. Aadog, having 
seed, prolific, from the sb. Aad, seed; but I find no proof that W. 
ἔτ means a haddock, Can Aaddock be a corruption of Α. 8. hacod? 


HADES, the abode of the dead. (Gk.) Spelt Ades, Milton, 

P. L. ii, 964.—Gk. ἄιδην, gine (Attic), ἀΐδη (Homeric), the nether 

world. ‘Usually derived from a, privative, and ἰδεῖν, to see (ae 

though it meant ‘the unseen’); but the aspirate in Attic makes tl 
aM rire * Liddell and Scott. 

"Hama TITE, HAMORRHAGE; see Hematite, He- 


vhage. 

ἜΑ « handle, (E) ME. Aaft, heft. ‘Los in the ἀφῇ πὶ 
loose in the handle; Polit. Soe, ed. Wright, οι 339, Spelt Aaft, 
Wydlif, Dent. xix. 5; ἀφῇ, Prompt. Parv. = A. a handle; 
Grein, + Da ty et el pl ron tas Crh 
a hanile, hilt; portion of a book. B. The orig. sense is * tha 
which is seized;’ from the pp. seen in Icel. aftr, οἧς who is taken, 
a prisoner, and in Goth. Aa/ts, joined together ; with which compare 
Lat. captus, taken. Ὑ. Ail from the verb seen in Α. 8. Aabbax, 
Icel. Aafa, Goth. Aaban, Lat. capere. See Have. 

G, an ugly old woman. (E.) Μ. Ε, Aagge; P. Plowman, B, 
v. 191. The pl. Aeggen is in the Ancren Riwle, p. 216, The A.S. 
form is fuller, be ees used to translate Lat. pythonissa, a pro- 
phetess or witch ; ’s Vocab. i. 60, col. 1. In the same 
column, we also find: “Fis, waelcyrre; Parca, 
which Mr. Wright remarks : ‘ The Anglo-Saxon of these words ‘would 
appear to be transposed. Hague means pre Properly a fury. or in its 
lern representative, a Aag, and would apply to Tysipbone, 
while welcyrian was the name of the three he Sar Sythe. 
ἘΣ δ sn form hay oo ator then fn 


ne, the Nast is posily 


q ΡΝ a 
Tare acting ogy ie yes in form the A. S. Aagtene ; and ἴα easily 
derived from 


name of a re weaned hawk, eas Aagard bauke;’ Spenser, 
19._‘For Aaggard hawkes mislike an emptie hand 

coigne's Flowers, Memories, Jobn Vaughan’s Theme, 1. 26.=0. F. 
hagard, " hagard, wild, strange, froward ... Fawlcon hagard, a hagerd, 


HAGGARD. 


ἃ faulcon that preyed for herself long before she was taken; 

fe preye jong before sh ake 

B. The orig. sense is ‘living in a hedge,’ hence, wild. Formed 

with suffix -ard (of G. origin) from M. H. G. kag (O.H.G. ἀπο), ἃ 

hedge; see Hedge, Haw. ear Quite aie om beget 
οἱ a 

HAGUA 


from the same root. 


dog wit ποσὰ flesh 
sense is shaglike; cr epitekikes* formed = sed from 


Hag, q.v. 
HAGGLE (1), to cut awkwardly, mangle. (E.) ‘York, all 
Aaggled over ;" Hen. V, iv. 6. 11. _A’ weakened form of hackle, the 
frequentative of hock, to‘cut, ‘See Hack (1). Cl. Lowland Se. Aag, 
to ‘And see below. 


HAGGLE (2), to be slow in making ἃ bargain. (E.) ve 
explains O. Ἐς Aarceler by * to vex, harry, . . . also, to Aaggle, bucke, 
or paulter long in the buying of a commodity.’ He similarly 


barguigner by ‘to chaffer, .. . dodge, saggle, brabble, in 
the nating ofa bargain’ It is plain that Aiggle is a weakened form 
of the same word. It seems probable ny Aaggle stands for 
Aackle, the frequentative Of Aack; see Hack (1). fe particular 
use of the word appears more plainly in Dutch. ΙΧ ‘Du. Aatkelen, to 
mangle, to stammer; explained by Sewel as ‘to hackle, mangle, 
fanlter; * also Du. hakketeren, to wrangle, cavil; both derivatives of 
Du. hakken, to hack. y. Thus the word is ultimately the same 
as Haggle (1). Der. haggiers «πὰ ee Beale 
HAGIOGRAPHA, holy writings. (Gk.) A name given to 
the last of the three Jewish divisions of the Old Testament, con- 
taining Ps., Prov., Too. Dan., Ez, Nehem., Rath. Esther, Chron., 


Cant., Lam., and Eecles. Gk ἀγιδγροφα (βιβλία), books writen by 
inspiration. =Gk. ἅγιο, crude form of ἅγιοι, devoted t {he gods 
sacred, hol; to write, Br ἀγιον from YA 


and γράφ᾽ εἰν, 
worships εἰς Skt. να, to worship. For γράφειν, see Grave. Der. 
bagi (in Minsheu), Aagiograph-er. 

We Ener the same as pr an see Haw. 

HAIL (1), froven rain. (E.) ME. Aayel, Layamon, 11975; 

spelt hawel in the later text. Later Aayl (by loss of 3 or w), Chancer, 

ood Women, Cleop. 76.-- Α. 5. hagal, hagol ; Grein. 4 Icel. λαρὶ. 

+ Du,, Dan., Swed, Aagel. + G.hagel. Allied to Gk. καχλαξ, woxAag, 

a round pebble; so that Aail-stone is tautological. Der. Aail, verb. 

ΜΈ. Aailen, Prompt. Parv.; also Aail-stone, M. E. Aailstoon, Wyclif, 
‘Wisdom, v. 23 (later text). 

HAIL (2), to greet, call to, address. (Scand.) ME. Acilen. 
*Heylyn, or gretyn, saluto;' Prompt. Parv. Spelt Aey3lenn (for 
deslen), Ormulum, 2814. A verb formed from Icel. Acili, hale, sound, 
in good health, which was particularly used in greeting, as in hom 
Acil = welcome, hail 1 far Aeill, farewell! . The usual Icel. verb 
is Aeilsa, to say hail ‘to one, to greet one, whence M. E. Aailsen, to 
greet. In P. Plowman, B.v. 101, we have: ‘I Aailse bym hendeliche, 
as I his frende were'=I greet him readily, as if I were his friend; 
and, in this very , the Bodley MS. reads: "1 Aaile him.’ Cf. 
‘Swed. Ἀεὶ, hale, Ae/sa, health, helsa, to salute, t; Dan. deel, hale, 
Ailse, to salute, greet. See Hale (1), and ole. 

HEAT! (3), an exclamation of greeting. (Scand) ‘AN hai, great 
master! grave sir, Aa, 1 come! 2. 189.‘ Hayl be pow, 
iyre’s Tnsuutions for Parish Priests, ed. 


woes 8. 


see of the cod family. (Seana. ‘ Hake, 
spate? ἜΣ: Parv.=Norweg. hakefisk (lit. ook: fish), a fi with 

under-jaw, Bc salmon trout (Aasen); from Norweg. 
ee oaks see Hook. Compare A.S. Aacod, glossed by Lat. 
ἐμοὶ ane Camb aaeaiss ook 25 whence also Prov. E. Aaked, a 
δ pike (Cambri re); Blount’s Glossograph 
ΜΉ, Ὁ. Aechet, O. HG, hachit, pike. B. 
‘hacod as meaning ‘hooked,’ -od being the pp. cating: τος ὦ. 
Observe also Icel. Aaka (Swed. Aako, Dan. Aage), the chin, with 
reference to the peculiar under-jaw of the fish ; cf. Icel. Aaki, Swed. 
dake, Dan. hage, 2 hook. 


-| accommodation of the sense to the common meanii 
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* Cot.® HALBERD, HALBERT, a kind of poleaxe. (F..—M.H.G.) 


‘In Shak. Com. Errors, v.185. Ben Jonson has Aalbardiers, Ey 
Man, ed. Wheatley, iii. 5. 14... F. Aalebarde, ‘an halberd 
=—M. H.G. helmbarte, later halenbarte, mod. G. Meuibares an ae wth 
which to split a helmet, furnished with a conveniently long handle, 
as if derived from M. H.G. (and G.) helm, a helmet ; and M.H.G. 
(and G.) barte, Ο. Η. Ο. parta, a broad 8. But this was an 
“i from MLL ἃ alm, 8 
real orig. meaning was ‘long. axe,’ from M. H. G. 
helve, hendle; see Helm (1). The origin of O,H. G. parva is 
obscure ; some derive it from O. Η. G. perjan, M. H.G. bern, berren, 
to strike, cognate with Icel. berja, Lat, ferire, to strike; see Ferule. 
Others connect O.H. G. parta with O. H. G. part, G. bart, a beard, 
and this certainly ‘accounts better for the vowel. As to the con- 
nection between ‘beard’ and ‘axe,’ compare Icel. bar& (the same 
word as E. beard, but used in the sense of a fin of a fish, or beak of 
a ship) with Icel, barda, a kind of axe; whilst the Icel. ΕΝ 
kind οἵ halberd, is plainly derived from beard, 

nection is again seen in O.F. barbelé, 
‘bearded, also full of sns 
barbelée, ἃ bearded, or 


axe. 


‘nips, 
arrow 


dalberd roay have been named from the jagged and i 
of the iron head. Der. Aalberd-ier, oO. 


'. aalebardier, ‘an ball 


lay 

whiles they are broody, is called the Aalcyon daies ; for during that 
season, the sea is ime and navigable, especially in the coast of 
Sicilie;’ Holland's Pliny, b. Fe 32-0 Lat. Aaicyon, commoaly alcyon, 
τ Kogtsier Gi: ated, dure, ve ‘ingfisher. Of unoeraia 
origin ; the aspirate seems to ‘errong’; clearly cognate wi t. 
alcedo, the tre Lat. name for the bird. 

HEAL (1); whole, healthy, sound. Sem), “For they bene 
hale enough, I trowe ;’ Spenser, ly, τοῦ. Μ; E. Ἀεὶ, 
. ‘Heyl fro sekenesse, sanus; rome ΠΣ ΩΝ Δεὶδ], hale, 
sound ; Swed. el; Dan. ἀδεῖ. Β. Cognate with A.S. adi, whence 
M.E. Aool, E. whole, See Whole. Der. ail (2), hail (3). 

HALB (2), wauL« to drag, draw violently. (E.) M.E. Aalien, 
halen ; whence mod. E. hale aul, dial ‘varieties of the same 
word. Spelt Aalie, P. Plowman, B. viii. 95 ; Aale, Chaucer, Parl. of 
Foules, iho 8. Aolian, geholian, to acquire, get; it occurs as 
fitobede plc ofthe pp in Gregory's Pastore Cate, ed. Sweet, p. 209, 

το. Ὁ to fetch. + O. Sax. Ag/dn, to bring, fetch. + 
Du. ‘iden to fe ‘fetch, draw, pull. 4 Dan. dale, to baul. + Swed. sala, 
to haul. 4G. soles, to fetch (as # naut. term, to haul); O.H.G. 
holdn, Aaldén, to summon, fetch. Allied to Lat.” calare, to 
summon, Gk, καλεῖν, to summon.=4/ KAR, to resound, cry out. 
See Calends. Der. haul, sb., haul-er, Aaul-age; also halyard, q.v. 
@@ Hole is the older form; we find ‘halede hine to grunde’ = hal fasled 
him to the ground, Layamon, 258 25888 (later text) ; με first occurs in 


the pp. ikauled, Life of 
‘of ἃ thing. a” M.E. Aalf; 

242..- Α. 5. healf, Northumb. λα, 
Lake, xix. 8; where the later A.&. text has Aalf. 4 Du. Aalf. + Icel. 
λάϊν. 4. Swed. half. + Dan. hale. 4 Goth. halbs. 4G. halb, O.H.G. 
halp. B. In close connection with this adj we find Μά. Ἐ Aa, 
ALS. Aealf (Gen. xii, 9), Teel. Adifa, Goth. λαίδα, Ο. Ἡ. Ὁ. hal pe, 
used with the sense of * side,’ or ‘ part ;’ and this may have 
orig. sense, It occurs, e.g. in the Goth. version of a Cor. 
where the Gk. ἐν τούτῳ τοῦτῳ τῷ μέρει jp is translated by in thizai λαϊδαϊ, 
Thus the European type is HALBA, εἶν. a part, side. γι A late 
example of the sb. ‘oh the pase left half =left side, or left hand ; 
P. Plowman, B. It survives in mod. E. bebalf; see 
Der. Aalve, verb, M.E, haluen (= halven), Wyclif, Ps. liv. 24; Aalo- 
ed ; half-blood, half-breed, half-bred, half brother. half-sister, half-moon, 
half-pay, half-way, half-witted, half-yearly, Also half-penny, in which 
the f (aswell a the 1) has long been lost in pronunciation ; spelt Aal- 


"| peny, B. Plowman, B. vi. 307. 
HALIBUT, 4 Hallibut, = fish like = 


‘Also be-kalf, 
a large flat-fish. (E.) 
ice ;’ Kersey's Dict., ed. 1715. sgt translates O. F. flatelet 
‘a hallibut (fish)? ‘Compound Ἑ. hali, holy (see oly), 
and butte, a flounder, vine wt which occurs in Havelok, 759. 
called ‘because excellent cating for holidays; the sense being “holy 
Ge holiday) Piao’ The sh often attains to a large Frat 
and weighs as much as 400 e cognate languages have 
similar names for it. Du. Asilbot; from sal holy, and bof, ἃ 
plaice. Cf Swed. Aelgfumdra, from helg, holidays, and fiyndra, 
a flounder: Dan. Aelleflynder, from Aellig, holy, and flynder, a 


founder. 


HALL. 
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HALL, a large room. (E.) M.E. dalle, Chaucer, C. T. 2523.— 
A.S. heal, heal (for older hal), Grein, ii. 50; the acc. Aealle occurs 
in Mark, xiv. 15, where the latest text has Aalle. 4 Du. hal. 4 Icel. 
hall, hill. +O. Swed. hall, (The G. halle is a borrowed word.) 

}. From the Teutonic base HAL, to conceal. whence A. S. Aelan, to 

ide, conceal, cover; just as the corresponding Lat. cella is from 
Lat. celare, to conceal, cover; the orig. sense being ‘cover,’ or place 
οἵ shelter. See Cell, a doublet, from the same root. Der. Aall-mark, 
guild-hall, ιφ' Quite unconnected with Lat. aula, 

HALLELUJAH, the same as Alleluiah, q. v. 

HALLIARD, the same as Halyard, q. v. 

HALLOO, , acry to draw attention. (E.) ‘Halow, 
schy ys crye, Celewma;’ Prompt. Parv. Cf. Aalloo, King Lear, 
iii, 4..79, where the foli ave alow, and the quarto edd. have 
ἃ ἴο (Schmidt). I suppose it to differ from Holla, q. v., and to be 
nothing else but jodification of the extremely common A.S. 
interj. eald, Matt. xxiii. 33, B. In this word, ea stands for 
a, the modem α 1 whilst /d is the modem Jo, See Ah and Lo. 
Ὑ. The prefixing of A is an effect of shouting, just as we have Aa! 
for ak! when uttered in a bolder tone; or it may have been due to 
confusion with Aolla. Der. Aalloo, verb, Tw. Nt. i. 5. 291. Cot- 
grave has F. halle, ‘an interj. of cheering or setting on a dog,’ whence 
Aaller, ‘to hallow, ot incourage dogs with hallowing.’ 

HALLOW, to sanctify, make holy. (E.) Μ. E. Aalsien, Laya- 
mon, 17496; later Aalwe, P. Plowman, B. xv. 557; Aalewe, halowe, 
‘Wyclif, John, xi. 55.-- Α. 5. Adlgian, to make holy; from Adlig, holy. 
See Holy. ‘And see below. 5 . 

HALLOWMASS, the feast of All Hallows or All Saints. 
(Hybrid ; Ε. and τὰ In Shak. Rich. II, v. i. 80, A familiar ab- 
breviation for All Hallows’ Mass=the mass (or feast) of All Saints. 
In Eng. Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith, p. 351, we have the ion 
alle halowene tyd = all hallows’ tide; and again, the tyme of al Aalowene 
=the time of all hallows. B. Here Aallows’ is the gen. pl. of 
M.E. Aalowe or Aalwe, a. saint ; just as Aalowene is the M.E. gen. pl. 
οἵ the same word, The pl. Aalwes (=saints) occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 
1% y. The Μ. Ε. halwe=A.S, Adiga, definite form of the adj. 
Adlig, holy ; so also the M. E. kalowen=A.S. Adlgan, definite form 

f the nom pl. of the same adj, Sce Holy, and see Mass (2). 
3. Similarly, Aadlowe'en = all hallows’ even. 

‘HALLUCINATION, wandering of mind. (L.) ‘For if vision 
be abolished, it is called cacitas, or blindness; if depraved, and 
receive its objects erroneously, Aallucination ;’ Sir T. Hrowne, Vulg. 
Errors, Ὁ. iii. c. 18. § 4. Also in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Formed, by 


analogy with F. sbs. in -tion, from Lat. Aallucinatio, allucinatio, or 
alucinatio, a wandering of the mind. Lat. Aallucinari, allucinari, or 
alucinari, to wander in mind, dream, rave. 


Of uncertain origin. 


‘capisiram, haste,’ Wright's Voeab. i 84, 
Anslecta, p. 28, 1. 1.40. Du. haifter (Hexham). + G. halfter, ἃ 
halter. Perhaps from 4/ KAL (Skt. kal), to drive. Der. halter, verb. 

HLALVE, to divide in half. (E.) See Half. 

HALY ABD, HALLIARD, « rope for hoisting or lowering 
sails. spellings are in Kersey's Dict., ed. 1715. The ropes 
are so called because fastened to the yards of the ship from which the 
sails are suspended ; and the word is short for kale-yard, because they 
Aale or draw the yards into their places. See Hale (2) and Yard. 
the inner or hind part of the knee; the thigh of an animal. 


(E) ΜῈ, Aamme, homme; the pl. is spelt both Aommen and 
hommes, Ancren Riwle, p. 122... Α. 8, hamm; ‘poples, hamm ;’ 
Wg i . 25 ‘suffragines, hamma’ (pl. + 
0.H.G. Aamma, prov. G. hamme, . because of the 
“bend’ in the leg; cf. Lat. camurus, crooked, W. cam, bent.= 


in A . 
“ KAM, to be crooked. See Chamber. Der. Aam-string, sb. 


HAMPER, 


154; hamstring, verb. ΦῈΓ Diez derives Ital. 
‘amba, F. jambe, the lower of the leg, from the same root - 
KAM" to bend: see Gambol, and Gammon (1). 

HAMADRYAD, a dryad or wood-nymph. (L.,=Gk.) Properly 
used rather in the pl. Hamadryades, whence the sing. Aamadryad was 
(incorrectly) formed, by cutting off the suffix -es. Chaucer, C.T. 
2930, has the corrupt form A = Lat. pl. Aamadryades (sing. 
hamadryas), ood-nymphs. = Gk. pl. ‘Ayadpudses, wood-nymphs; 
the life of each nymph depended on that of the tree to which she 
was attached.—Gk. ἅμα, together with (i.e. coexistent with); and 
δρῦε, a tree. “Awa is co-radicate with same; and Spis with tree, See 
Same and Tree. 

HAMLET, a small village. (F.-O. Low G.) M.E. Aamelet, of 
three syllables; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 2 It Aamelat, 
Barbour, Bruce, iv. 198; Aamillet, id. ix. 403 (Edinb. ; Aamlet, id. 
x. 403 (Camb. MS.).=0. F. Aamel (whence mod. F. Aameay), with 
dimin. suffix -f. Hamel is used by Froissart, ii, 2, 232 (Littré), 
The suffix -εἰ is also dimin.; the base being Aam.—O. Friesic sem 
(North Friesic Aamm, Outzen), a home, welling ; cognate with 
A.S. Adm, whence E. some, See Home.  @ The fact that the 
word is French explains the difference of vowel. . 

HAMMER, a tool for driving nails. © M.E. Aamer, hammer; 
Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 2510; Havelok, 1877.—A.5. Aamor, Grein, ii. 11.4 
Du. Aamer. 4 Icel. Aamarr. 4 Dan. hammer. 4 Swed. hammare. 4+ G. 
hammer; O.H.G. hamar. &. OF doubtful origin: Cartins ( 
161) connects it with Church Slavonic tameni (Russ. kamene) 
stone, Lithuanian almi (stem akmen), a stone, Gk. ἄκμων, an an 
thunderbolt, Skt. agman, a stone, thunderbolt ; and remarks that ‘in 
German, as in Slavonic, metathesis has taken place.’ This ety- 
mology appears to be correct ; and the root is (probably) 4/ ak, te 


that the comparison 
ought of,’ and refers it to 

KAM, to be crooked; but this gives no appreciable sense. We 
should naturally expect the original Aammer to have been a stone, 
and the metathesis of form is quite possible. Der. Aammer, verb, 
K. John, iv. 1. 67; Aammer-head (a kind of shark), 
λα ΜΈΝΟΥ ΟΤΈ, the cloth which covers ἃ coach-box. 
‘Hybrid; Du. and E.) In Todd’s Johnson. The form Aammer is an 

‘adaptation of the Du. word Aemel (which was not understood) ; 
with the addition of E. cloth, by way of giving a sort of sense.— 
Du. Aemel (1), heaven (2) a tester, covering. ‘Den hemel van cen 
Koetse, the seeling of a coach,’ Hexham ; explained by Sewel as ‘ the 
testern of a coach.’ — 8. Cognate with Swed., Dan., and G. himmel, 


heaven, a sane tester. All these are derivatives from the form 


says: ‘a great many Indians came today for the ing 
their cotton, and Aamacas, or nets, in which they sleep’ (Webster). 
CE. S| Of West Indian origin ; perhaps 
slightly chanj 

to Aan; i, 

Gewel). 


HAMPER (1), to impede, hinder, harass. (E.) M.E. 
Aampren; the PP. is Aampered and hampred, Will. of Palerne, 443, 
“For, I trow, he can Aamper thee;’ Rom. of the Rose, 6428. 
A difficult word; the p js probabl excrescent, giving an older form 
hameren, equivalent to M. E. Aamelen, to mutilate, which itself took 
an excrescent ὁ at a later time, so that Agmper and hamble are, in 
fact, doublets. ‘Hameling or Aambling of dogs is all one with expe- 
tating. Manwood says, this is the ancient term that foresters used 
for that matter;’ Blount’s Law Lexicon. ‘ Expeditate, in forest laws, 
iifies to cut out the ball of great dogs’ fore-feet, for preservation 
of the king’s game;" id. The orig. sense of to Aamble or Aamper is 
to mutilate, render lame; cf. Lowland Sc. Aammle, to walk in an ππ- 
gainly manner; Aamp, to halt in walking, to stutter; Aamrel, one who 
stumbles often in walking; Aamper, one who cannot read fluently 
(Jamieson). A.S, Aamelian, to mutilate, maim; Grein, ii. 10. + 
Tcel. Aamla, to mutilate, maim. 4G. hammeln.  B. According to 
Fick, iii, 65, the forms Aamla, Aamelian are from an older Aamfla, 
formed from the base Aamf in Goth. Aamjs, maimed, Mark, ix. 43. 
y. This Goth. Aamfs is cognate with Gk. κωφόν, blunt, dumb, deaf 
(Curtius, i. 187), and with Gk, κάπων, a capon.=4/ SKAP, to cut; 

see Capon. Der. hamper, a fetter (rare). 


HAMPER. 


‘cup, bowl, basin, Root unknown. Doublet, Aaxaper. 
‘TAPER, the old form of Hamper, q.v. Cf. ‘Aanypere, or 
damper, canistrum ;? Prompt. Parv., p. 226. ‘The Hanaper office 
lerives its name from the Aanaperium, a 
Tange basket i in which writs were ited,’ &c.; Way's note. 
iD, the part of the body for seizing and holding. (E.) 
.E. 843.—A.S. Aand, hond; Grein, ii. 


0.H. The European 
is HANDU; derived from HANTE, base of Goth. Ainthan, to 


CAP, « ἃ race for horses of all ages, (E.) In a handicap, 
hones carry different weights according to, their ages, ἄς, with αὶ 


view to equalising their chances, “The word was formerly the name 

*To the Miter Taverne in Woodstreete . . . Here some of 
oe ppe, a sport I that never knew belore;” Pepys’ 
Diary, Sept, τῷ 1000" ‘The game is thus explained in Dr. Brewer's 


Dict. of Phrase and Fable. * A game at cards not unlike Loo, but 
with this difference; the winner of one trick has to put in'a double 
stake, the winner of two ΝΕ triple stake; and soon. | Thus: if 

persons are playing, general stake is τε., and A gains 

3 tacks, he galas ὅν, and bas to “hand i’ the cap” or pool 3s. 
ἐμὴ for the next deal. Sappose A gains two tricks and B one, 
then A gains 4s. and B 2s,, and A has to stake 3s. and B as. for the 
next deal.” But this game does not seem to have originated the 
phrase, B. There was, I belie, ἃ still older arrangement of 
‘the kind, sty pai in Chambers’ Etym. it is explained 


The Siymology is clearly fom hand? 


cap (mand in cap), pee (τὰ 
rather from the drawing of lots than from the putting in δὲν stakes 
into a pool. See my Notes on P. Plowman, 

Te manual occupation, by way of trade. (E.) 
‘Cotgrave translates O.F. mestier by ‘a trade, occupation, mystery, 
handicraft’ A corruption of Aanderaft; the insertion of i being due 
to an imitation of the form of Aandiwork, in which i is a real part of 
the word.=A.S, Aandcraft, a trade; Canons under K. Baga, sect, 

xi; in Thorpe's Ancient Laws, ii. 246. See Hand and Craft. 

Der. Aandicrafts-man. 

HANDIWORK, HANDY WORK, work done by the hands. 

(E) ΜΕ. handiwerk, hondiwere ; spelt hondiwere, O. Eng. Homi- 
lies, ed. Morris, i. 129, 1. 20.—A.S.. +, Deut. iv. 2) = ALS. 

ae hand ; and geweore, another form of weerc, work. See Hand 


HANG. 358 


‘and Work. @ The prefix ge- in A.S, is extremely common, 
and makes no appreciable difference in the sense of a In later 
E,, it is constantly rendered by é or y, as in yclept, from A.S, 
gecleoped, In Icel.  sandaverk, onda isthe gen, pl 

DLE, to treat of, manage. ( ( λαπάϊεπ, Chaucer, 
C.T. 8252.—A.S. Aandlian, i. 12, Formed with suffix 4 
and causal -ian from A.S. per’ hand. + Du. Aandelen, to handle, 
trade.-+Icel. Adndla.4Dan. handle, to treat, use, trade.-Swed. Aandla, 
to trade. + G. Aandeln, to trade. ‘All similarly formed. See Hand. 
Der. Aandle, sb., lit. a thing by which to manage a tool; the pl. 
hondlen occurs early, in St juliana, ed. Cockayne and Brock, p. §93 


cf, Dan, Aandel, a hand! 

HANDSEL, TTANGEL, a first instalment or earnest of a bar- 
gain. (E. or Scand.) 1- In making bargains, it was formerly usual 
yy Δ. small part of the price at once, to conclude the bargain 

op an earnest of the rest. The lit. sense of the word is ‘delivery 

into the hand’ or ‘hand-gift.’ The word often means a gift or 
bribe, a new-year’s gift, an earnest-penny, the first money received in 
See Hansel in Halliwell. M.E. Aansele, P. Plow- 

26; Aansell, Rich. Redeles, iv. on 

wan a giving of hands,’ a 

way of concluding a bargain; see Aandsal in a 

Dict. ; aie i is probable that this is the older meaning of the 

νοι" Α 8. decider ‘a delivery into the hand; cited by Lye from 

a Glossary (Cot. 136), but the reference seems to wrong. 

[The A.S. word is rare, and the word is rather to be considered as 
.]—A.S. hand, the hand; and sellen, to give, deliver, whence 

Ἑ. sell. Thus the word Aandsel stands for hand-sale, See Hand 

and Sell, Sale. + Icel. Acndsal, a law term, the transaction of a 

bargain by joining hands; ‘hand-shaking was with the men of old 

the sign of 8 transiction, and is still used smmong farmers and the like, 

80 that fo shake Aands is the same as to conclnde «bargin (Cleasby 

and Vigfaston); derived from Icel. Aand, hand,.and sal, a sale, bar- 

gain, + Dan. |, a handsel, eamest. 4 Swed. Aandsél. Der. 

‘handsel or hansel, verb, used in Warner's Albion's England, b. xii. c. 


75 (Re 
MEE, comely, orig. dexterous. (E.) Formerly it sig- 
nified able, adroit, dexterous ; see Trench, Select Glossary; Sh 
has it in the mod, sense, M.E. Aandsum. ‘*Handswm, or esy to hond 
werke, esy to han hand werke, manualis;” Prompt. Parv.= A. S. hand, 
hand; and suffix sm, as in wyn~um, winsome, joyous; but the 
whole word Aandswm does not appear. 4 Du. Aandzaam, tractable, 
le. ‘The suffix vm is the same as Du, -zaam, G. 
sam (in langrom); see Winsome, Der, handiomedy; Aandwme- 
ness, Troi. il 1 
HANDY we jexterous, expert. (E.) ‘With care; 
Dryden, Bancis ‘and Philemon, |. 61. ‘The M. E. form is invariabl 
Aendi (never Aandi), but the change from ¢ to a is a convenience ; it 
is merely a reversion to the orig. vowel. It occurs in King Hor, ed. 
Lumby, 1336. *Thenne beo 3e his Aendi children’ = then ye are his 
dutiful ‘children; Ancren Riwie, p. 186.-- Α. S. Aendig, in 
the the comp. st-hendig, bavi ‘Malfal hands (στε; itch i 
‘AS, list, skill, 
the ΠΥ aan by ὡς sido of τ 
vowel change from a to « 


᾽ . + Goth. 
or exchange | agile desteons; and see ELandy (2) 


YY (2), convenient, near. (E.) This is not quite the same 
word as the above, but they are from the same source. ‘Ah ! though 
he lives so Aandy, He never now drops in to sup ;’ Hood’s Own, i. 44. 
M.E. kende. ‘Nade his help Aende ben*=had not help been near 
him; William of Paleme, 2513.—A.S. gehende, 
dende’ = summer is nigh αἱ hand, Luke, xii, 
pim scipe’ he was nigh unto the shi fot, vi. 19 
Gould always be dropped, and i as sealy 


incre Sees 
Ε See 
(for -ἰ vowel-cl κὰ des (1). χ, 4. 


i 
snoriginal form will be first auido here. 


weak verb, d pp. ἂι ‘Born to be Aanged Temp 
verb, pt. t and pp. kar, to 

35. But the pt. t. is Pe rendty turuet into Aung, as in <a 
eyelids down ;’ τ Hen. IV, iii. 2. 81. M.E. hangien, hongien; also 
Aangen, hongen, *Honged ym alter’ =e himself ‘after- 
wards; P. Plowman, B. i. 68; pp. hanged, id. B, prol. 176.<A.S. 


254 HANK. 


HARE. 


Aangian, hongran, Grein, ii. 14; the pt. τ, kangode occurs in Beowulf, ? HARANGUE, a popular address. (F..<O.H.G.) In Milton, 


od. Grein, τοῦς, Ἢ loel. bengja to hang up (weak verb). +G, angen 
δα verb). ‘These are the causal forms Of the strong verb, following, 
B.M.E. angen, τ heng (sometimes hing), pp. hongen. 
theron heng a broche of gold ful schene ;" Chascer Ὁ. ΤῊ 160. Ἂν 
ὅποες henge his lokkes that he hadde ;’ id.679. The infin, Aan 
Conformed to the causal and lee, forms, the A’S, infin, being 
contracted =A.S. Aén, to hang, intr. (contr. from hakas oF kanhan) 3 
Aéng. pp. kangen Grein, ii 95. + Teel, ong, to hang, intr. 
be take (dor Ang), pp. Aangine. 4 Goth. Aahan, pt. ἐν haihah 
(formed ed by reduplication), PP ‘Aahans. 4G. hangen, pt.t. Aig, hing, 


Peake Chose were are fren Haro 
[ANH (Fick, 8), correspondin toa root KANK: whence Lat 
cxmeari, to hesitate, delay, and S 


Skt. gank, to hesitate, be in un- 
iat doubt, fear. 


And again, KANK is a nasalised form of 
whence Gk. ὀκνεῖν, to linger, be anxious, fear, standing for 

x older form κοκνεῖν. ‘We must assume an Indo-European root 
hak, nasalised kank, and refer ὄκνον to κύκνου ;* Curtius, i. 375. The 
orig. sense of γί KAK seems to be ‘to be in doubt, anxious,” 
‘be suspended in mind,’ or simply ‘to waver.’ 4 The Du. 
Aangen, Dan. hange, Swed. Adnga, are forms common to both trans. 
and intrans. senses. Der. kang-er, (1) one who hangs, (2) ἃ suspended 
sword, orig. part of a sword-belt whence the sword was suspended, 
Hamket, et. 2. 1875 Aanger-on, hang-ing ; hang-ings, Tam. Shrew, ii. 
151; kang-man, Meas. iv. 2. 18; Aang-dog, Pope, Donne Versified, 


ati 267: also ἐκ, ιν. hanber, ας τς 
αι parcel of two or more skeins of yam, tied together. 
‘a skane or Aanke of 


(Scand.) Cotgrave translates O.F. bobine by 
gold or silver thread.’ Cf. prov. E. Aank, a skein, a loop to fasten a 
gate, a handle (Halliwell). The rare M. E. verb Aanken, to fetter, 
‘occurs in Cursor Mundi, 16044.—Icel. Aanki, the hasp or clasp of a 
chest ; Aink, kangr, a hank, coil; Aang, a coil of a snake. Dan. 
Aank, a handle, ear of a vessel. 4 Swed. Aank, a string, tie- band. + G. 
ent & handle, ring, ear, hook. B. The orig. sense seems to 
‘loop’ for fastening things together, also a loese ring to 
tihng up by and the form fangr shew: the counestion ith Teel 
‘Aanga, to hang, also to hang on to, cleave to; whence the sense 
ener cf. G. ΔΑΝ to hang (8 maa). See Hang, 
er. 


Hodibras, 
(North); 


iii, ς, 2. 
ΟἾΟΝ 


Da, dunkeren, 
Ponte form honkeren ( = hankeren); see Sewel. 
The change from ng to nb is also well shewn by G, 

shang-s), ἃ hangman; G. henbn, to hang (a man). See Hank, 


‘TIC, pertaining to the Hanse Towns in Germany. 
(F.,—0.H.G.) The Hanse towns were so called because associated 
in a league. =O. F. Aanse, ‘the hanse; a company, society, or cor 
poration of ‘of merchants; Cot.—O. H.G. Aanea, mod, G. kanse, an 
association, league (Fligel). + Goth. haxsa, a band of men, Mk. xv. 
16; Lake, vi 17. +A.S. Ads [for Aans], a band of men; Beowulf, 


2, The | in about ἃ. Ὁ. 1140 (Hay 
8 sea ere ant 4 249 (yin) 
HANSOM, a kind of cab. (E.) Modem, An abbreviation for 


«Hansom’s patent safety cab.’ From the name of the inventor. 
Hansom is no doubt the same as handsome, in which isome τα) 
dropped. ‘Many surnames are nicknames; see Handsot 
fortune, chance, accident. (Scand.) M.E. Aap, >, Rapp 

Plowman, B. xii. 108; Layamon, 816, 3857. = Icel. Aapp, bap, 

good luck. Cf. A.S. gekap, fit; Ailfric’s Colloquy, in *rhorpe’s 
Analecta, Ρ. 21, 1. 7; also A.S. maegenhap. fall of strength, médhep, 
full of courage, Grein, ii. 319; 259. 4 The W. Aap, luck, hap, | Aa 
chance, must be borrowed from E.; but the Irish cobs, victory, 
triumph, is prob. cognate. Der. Aapp-y, orig. lucky, Pricke of 
Conscience, 1334 ; Aapp-i-ly, happ-i-ness ; hap-less, Gascoigne, Fruits 
of War, st. 108; Aap-tless-ly ; hap-ly, ΕΝ Two Gent. i. 3. 32 (λαρ- 
fia the same sense, Meas, 2 98) Ὁ Aap-hasard, ¥ Holland, tr. of 


ΒΕΙ͂Δ Δ happen, verb, Ὑι; mishap, haps. 
HAPPEN, to be ‘Sean ME. Seppe Gower has 
Aapnath=it happens ; C. A. ii. 62. *3if me pe lyfe happens = if life 
be granted me; Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1269. ‘The form 


‘Aappenen is an extension of the commoner form happen (mod. E. hap); 
‘In any cas that mighte falle or Aappe;’ Chaucer, C.T. 587. 

y. The latter verb is formed directly from the sb. Aap above. 
ξ With the ending -enen compare Goth, verbs in -nan. 


Ἐ Το xi 665.—0. F.harangue, an oration,» - set speech, Tong tales” 
Cot. arenga, Ital. aringa, arringa, an harangue, The 
Teal. ariaga signifies « ‘Sale from an ariage which Floria 
ey jas by +a pulpit ;* aringo also meant an arena, lists, and prob. 
a hustings. The more lit. sense is a speech made in the midst of a 
ring of people.=O.H.G. hring (mod. G. ring), a ring, a ring of 
ple, an arena, circus, lists; cognate with E. ring and circus. See 
Ring, Circus’ @ The vowel a (lor ἢ reappears in the sb. 
rank;’ sce . The prefix Aa- in F., and a- in Span. 
and Ital., are due to the G. ib, now dropped. Der. karangue, verb 
Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 
HARASS, to torment, ve, 
Aarase and weary the English 
Ῥ. Gt (spelt Aarrasse in R.) =O. 


(F.) Also spelt Aarras. ‘To 
of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, 
Aarasser, ‘to tire, or toile out, . . 

vex, disquiet ;’ Cot. ΕΞ but it seems 
best to suppose it to be an extension of O.F. Aarer ; ‘harer un chien, 
to hound a dog at, or set a dog on a beast ;’ Cot.—O. H.G. Aaren, 
to cry out.=4/ KAR, to call out; cf. Gk. κῆρυξ, a herald, Der. Aarass, 
sb., Milton, Samson, 257; Aarass-er. 

HARBINGER, a forerunner. (F.,—O.H.G.) In Shak. Macb. 

‘See Trench, Select Glossary | The n stands for r, and the 


ig 45. 


older form is MLE. herbergeour, one who provided I gf for a host 
or army of people. This sense is retained in Bacon, who re 
twas harbinger who had lodged a gentleman in a very ill room? Apo- 


hthegms, no. 54. “ The fame anon throughout ‘he toun is bom. 
By herbergeours that wenten him beforn ;’ Chaucer, C. T. 5417. In 
the title of the legend of St. Julian, in Bodley MS. 11596, fol. 4, he is 
called + St. Julian the gode Aerberjour, ¢ good harbourer. 

jeour is formed (by help of the sufix cour, ick ting the agent) 
fom sm the O. F. herberger, ‘to harbour, lodge, or dwell in a house ;” 
Cot. (and see Bungay). Ὁ. F. herberge, ‘a house, harbour, lodging” 
Cot.; mod. F. auberge. = ‘M.H.G. herberge, O. H.G. Aereberga, a 
ing SROUE see farther under Harbour. 

ΕΞ: 1 Ὁ UR, a lodging, shelter, place of refuge. (Scand.) Μ.Ὲ. 
harberwe, Chaucer, C.T. 767; whence mod. E. arbour by change of 
serwe to -our, and the use of ar to represent the later sound of er. 
The w stands for an older 3, and this again for at the spelling 
herberyeis in Layamon, 28878.— Icel. herbergi, a harbour, inn, lodg- 
ing, lit. a ‘host-shelter;" derived from Icel. Aer, an army, and 

jarga, to save, help, defend. + Ο. Swed. Aerberge, an inn; ferived 

3m kar, an army, and berga, to defend (Ihre). + Ὁ. H. G. Aereberga, 
he | a campy ἐ 3 der. from O. H. G. Aeri, hari (mod. G. keer), an 
army, and bergan, to shelter: whence come mod. F. auberge, Ital, 
albergo, an inn, and mod. E. Aarbinger,q.v. ΒΒ. For the former 
clement, cf. also A. 5. here, Goth. Aarjis, a host, army, the European 
form being HARJA (Fick, ii. 65). Cognate with Lithuan. haras, 
war, army, lit. ‘destroyer,’ from4/ KAR, to kill, destroy, whence Skt. 


Ante | gére, hurting, σεί, to hurt, wound, Gk, κλάειν, fo break, and perhaps 


Rass, karate, to punish ; ©. For the latter 

 Icis usual ete AS. 

it is quite unauthorised, + verb, 

Plowman, B. xvii. 73, from Icel. L Aerbergi, to shelter, harbour, 

formed from the 2b. Aerbergi; also 
3 λα; 


(and common). LAS heard, John, vi. 
+ Swed. Adrd. + Icel. inde + Goth. Aardus, +G. Aart. + Gk. 
xparin, strong; cf. κρατερόν, καρτερόν, valiant, stout. B. There 
is a little doubt about the relationship of Gk. xparie; if it be ight, 
the forms are all from a base KART, from «/ KAR, to make. 
Cartius, i, 189. Der. Aard-ly, hard-ness= A. S, heardnes, Mark, ive 
-  Aardnen, Ormalum, 1574, 18219, which is an extension 
of the commoner M. E. Aardes, of which th giarded oomrs in 
Chaucer, C.T. 10559; Aard-en-ed ; hard-ship, ME ieorduchipe, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 6, L 9; Aard-ware; herd foatert hard fisted, 
Aard-hearted, thed, hard-visaged ; χύδην 4ν. 
HARDY, stout, strong, brave. (F,<0.H.G) Μ.Ε. λαγάϊ 
λαγάν, P. Plowman, B. xix. 285 ; the comp. Aardiere is in Layamon, 
4348, later text.O.F. Aardi, ‘hardy, daring, stout, bold;’ Cot. 
Hardi was orig. the pp. of O.F. Aardir, of which the compound 
enhardir is exp! by Cotgrave to mean ‘to hearten, imbolden,’= 
0.H.G. harijan (M.HLG. Aerten), to harden, make strong. = 0.H.G. 
arti (G. hart), hard ; te with Α. 8. Aeard, hard. See Hard. 
Der. hardi-ly, hardi-ness, P, Plowman, B. xix. 31 ; Aardi-head, Spenser, 
F.Q. i. 4. 38; Aardi-hood, Milton, Comus, 650. ν᾿ Hardi-ly, 
hardi-ness, hardi-head, hardi-hood are all hybrid compounds, with E. 
suffixes; shewing how completely the word was naturalised. 
|, the name ofan animal. (E.) Μ. Ἑ. Aare, Chaucer. C. T. 
13616.-: Α. 8. Aara, as a gloss to Lat. cpus, Hltic's Gloss, in 


HAREBELL. 


Wright's Vocab. i. 22, 78.4 Du. deas, 4 Dan. and Swed. bare. δ᾽ 
Teel eri. 4G. hase: ΟἹ H. Aas. + W. ceinack (Rhys) Skt, goa, 
orig. gasa, a hare, lit, jam fi Τὰς Δι 8. form stands for 
an older dasa, as shewn by 


ith 
ii id rao ΞΈ στε 


the etymology from Aare than 
the fa Α.. 8. names of 
foot, hare's lettuce, hare's palace, hare's tail, hare-thistle, all given in 
Dr. Prior's Popular Names of British Plants; to which add A.S. 
daran-hyge (hare's foot trefoil), Aaran-spece! (now called viper’s bu- 
gloss), Aaran-wyrt (hare’s wort), from Cockayne’s Leechdoms. The 
‘Aair-bell savours of modem science, but certainly not of the 
Principles of English etymology. A similar modem error is 
to derive fox-glove from folls'-glowe (with the silly inte ion of 
folks as being ‘the folks’ or fairies), in face of the evidence 
that the A.S. name was foxes gléfa = the glove of the fox. 
the set of iments reserved for females in 
Eastern houses, (Arab.) Not in Todd’s Johusoa. Spelt Aaram in 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh; ‘And the light of his Aaram was young 
Nourmahal.’ Also in Byron, Bryde of Abydos, c. i st. 14. Arab, 
Aaram, women's apartments ; lit. * sacred ;* Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 
197-— Arab. root Aarama, he prohibited; so that the Aaram is the 
place which men are prohibited from entering. 
HLARICOT, (1) a stew of mutton, (2) the kidney bean. (F.) 
‘Haricot, in cookery, ἃ particular way of dressing mutton-cotlets ; 
also, a kind of French beans ;” Kersey’s Dict,, ed. 1715.=F. Aaricot, 
‘mutton sod with little turneps, some wine, and tosts of bread 
crumbled among,’ &c.; Cotgrave (who gives two other methods of 
preparing it shewing that it was sometimes served with ‘ chopped 
). B. See Littré, who discusses it; it is found that the 


HARPOON. 


pepelar logy which connected the word with Charles 
es V.); κα the ory in Max Miller, Lectures, i 381. 

", a wanton woman. (F.) “Orig. used of either sex 
indifierently ; in fect, more commonly of men in Mid. Eng. It has 
not, either, a very bad sense, and means little more than * fellow’ 
‘He τας ἃ gentil harlot and 4 kind ;’ Chaucer, C. Τὶ fy, A 
sturdy Aariot te stout fellow) wente hem ay behind;’ 7336. 

* Dauwe the dykere with a dozen Aarlotes of portours and pykeporses 
and pylede toth-drawers’= Davy the ditcher with a dozen fellows 
who were porters and pick-purses and hairless (?) tooth-drawers,; 
P. Plowman, Ὁ. vii. 369. * ‘a8 on harlot’ = 
bond, Ancren Riwle, p. 356. Undoubted! 

0. Εἰ arlot (probably once harlot), exptained ‘by Roquefort as ‘ 
coquin, voleur,’ ἃ vagabond, a robber; also spelt Aerlot, for ἘΣ 
Diez gives a reference to the Romance of Tristran, i. 173. β. 
. arlot, ἃ vagabond, occurs in a poem of the 13th obtanr 
Chrestomathie Provengale, 207.20. Florio explains Ital. 
arlotto by ‘a lack-Latin, a hedge-priest,’ and arlotta as a harlot in 


255 


vs | the modem E sense. Ci Low Lat: arlotus to mean 
a glutton, γ. Of dit origin, but presumably Teutonic, viz. 
from the O. oer THe isa weliknown orks 


also as lel. μα αὶ mai, fellow, AS. esol, may and ia te tod, 
E. churl; see Churl, ‘The suffix is the usual F. dimin. suffix -of, a8 
ip Blt Irom Bile see Brachet’s Dict. § 281; it also appears in the 
the very same w 
. As You Like It, iit 


corruption, which is plainly the. 
with ἃ suffix Ga) which is extremely common in French. See 
Williams, Comish Lexicon, p. 211. Der. Aarlot-ry= M. E. harlotrie, 
of which one meaning was ‘ribald talk;’ see Chaucer, C.T. βόε ϑιᾳ. 


sense of ‘bean’ is late, whilst the sense of ‘minced mutton with | clement 


bert” is old, The oldest spelling is herigote (14th cent.) ; cf or 
igote, a morsel ( ). We may certainly conclude that 

the bear was τὸ tamed (rom Re we ia the dialed. here 
y. Of naknown origin, but presumably Teutonic, We also bead 
the fol  cerigcte, dew-claws, also spurs ;” Cot. ‘ Harigot, 
Betite fate, it avec les os des pieds, ou tibia de chevrau et 
d'agnean;” Roquefort. *Arigot, Jarigot, sorte de δέτε, petite διε 
id. (The right key ‘would probably connect and explain | ΟἹ 


these words) 


). 
HARK! listen! (Ε.) Μ- E, erke, Coventry Mysteries, 55 (Strat. 
mann). The imp. 
Chaucer, Ὁ. Ὁ. 1528. 
Sce Hearken. 


of M E. Aerken; ‘to herken of his sawe,’ 
Closely allied to M.E. Aertnex, to hearken. 


JUIN, the leading character in fag φῖσοςς, ®) 


ὁ Of a λατίογνὲν 
johnson ; no 


j Some 

ord from the Italian ; but it is not an old word in the latter 

and the borrowing seems to have been the other way. 

It seems best to connect F. arleguin (harlequin) with the O. F. 
dierlekin or kellequin (13th century) for which Littré gives que 
tions, This word was used in the phrase li maisnie hierlekin (Low 
Lat. karleyuini familias) which meant a troop of demons that haunted 
lonely places, called in Middle-English Hurlewaynes kynne or Hur- 


Invaynes mayné = Flurlewain’s kin or troop, mentioned in Richard 
the Redeles, i, 90, and in the Prologue to the Tale of Beryn, 1. 8. 
The orig signi ation of O. F. Aierlekin, Low Lat. harleyuinus, and 


ΜῈ. hurlewayn seems to have been a demon, perhaps the devil.’ Cf. 
also Ital. Alichino, the name of a demon in Dante, Inf. xxi. 118. The 
origin of the name is wholly unknown. See note to Rich, Redeles, 
ed. Skeat, (95. @ I shall here venture my guess. Perhaps 
dierlekin may have been of O. Low German origin; thus O. Friesic 
dalle kin (A.S. helle oym, Tcel.Aejar byn) would mean ‘the kindred of 
hell’ or ‘ the host of hell,” hence a troop of demons. The sense 
being lost, the O. F. maisnie would be added to keep up the idea of 

host,’ tarning Aierlekin into (apparently) a personal name of a single 


arm-less-ness, 
ΝΥ, concord, cap. of sounds, “Fe Ly=Gk.) 
Aarmonie, Gower, C.A. iii. 90. ‘There is ἃ melodye in μάνας 
whiche clerkes clepen armony;’ Testament of Love, in Chaucer's 
aos. ed. 1561, fol. cecii. col. 2..- Ε, Aarmonie.= Lat. Aarmonia.< 
int, joining, proportion, harmony. —Gk. ἀρμν ἃ 
Frnare yoining. = i ord it. ἀρῶ) το ft join together. 4/ AR, to 
fit ; whence also E. arm, article, σ᾿. Aarmon-ic, Milton, P. L. 
689; Aarmoni-cs, harmoni-c-al, pomers meal, ‘harmonious, Temp. 
19; Aarmoni-oxely, harmoni-ous-ness; harmon-ise (Cudworth), 
Aarmon-iser, harmon-ist, Aermonivem (about ἀντὶ 1841). 
.)__ In old books, it 
Kings, 


Aarneys, 

. * He dude quy 
ly harnessed, Kit 
ois, hernois, armour. 
fouarn (pL. Aern), iron; cognate with W. Aaiarn, Gael. iarwan, Irish 
jaran, iron. See Tron. ἈΠ The G. barnisck, Du. karnas, &c., are 

borrowed from French, Der. Aarness, verb, =O. F. karnascher. 
HLABP, a stringed musical instrument. (E.) Μ.Ὲ. ‘har pe, Gower, 
G.A. iii. 301 ; Layamon, 4898. =A. S. Acarpe, Grein, ii. 62; and see 
Alfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxv. § 6 (Ὁ. iii. met. 13) Ἔα, Aare. ἢ + 

pet Fe arte bet rhea co . harfe, O. 
yn; but perhaps connected with Lat 
erepare, to enbiule erabro, a hornet; if so, it orig. meant ‘loud- 
sounding.’ @ There is no pretence for connecting it, as usual, 
BCE fr meg sora of prey’! See note to 
De ed, as above; Aarp, 


dart for ἘΣ ing whales. (Du.,=F.) 


far with aorpoce™ "late edd. hargoon, Art i Love re 
with Aarj ite. ‘prone len, of we, 875. 
The dart is also called * ‘Herpes is the F., harpoon 


the Du. form. ~Du harpoon (pron like Ἐ. harpoon), ing-iron ;* 
Sewel.=F. Aarpon, orig. ‘a crampiron wherewith masons fasten 


demon. The change from Aeliekin to Aerlequin, &c., arose from ag stones together’ (Cotgrave) ; hence, a grappling-iron, =O. F. Aarpe, 


256 HARPSICHORD. 


“a dog’s claw or paw;" Cot.; cf. ‘se Aarper I'un ἃ l'autre, to grapple, 
grspe hasp, aap, imbrace, cope, close together, to scufile or fall 
together by the ears;’ id.’ Cf. Span. argon, ἃ harpoon, arpeo, a 
grappling-iron, arpar, to tear to pieces, rend, claw. Also Ital. arpa- 
gone, a harpoon, arpese, a cramp-iron, clamp, arpicare, to clamber 


‘up, arpino, a hook, arpione, a hinge, pivot, hook, tenter. . The 
notion of Cgaoping seems to underlie all these words; but the 
origin is by no means clear; Littré cites an Ὁ. H.G. harfan, to seize, 
which Scheler 5] 


lls Arepan; this seems to be nothing but mod. G. 
raffen, to snatch up; and I doubt its being the true source. 
‘Surely the Ital. arpagone is nothing but the Lat. acc. Aarpagonem; 
dea Nak Page proscar in 
Lat. Aarpogo, 2 hook, grappling-iron, arbaga, a. hoo darpax, 
ΕΣ scious Fail words ‘berrowed from k. dprayh, a hook, 
spans ἄρον ἃ indo ity ais eg to 

γτάζει». | to snatch, tear, ravish away; true form of the root 

τὰν RAP, as in Lat. rapere, to seize. See Harpy. q Diez 
identifies F. Aarpe, a dog’s claw, with F. Aarge, a harp, on the plea 
ΕΞ the harp was es probably *hook-shaped ;* PoE which there is no 


FT ARPSICHOBD, an old harp shaped instrament of music. () 
Also spelt Aarpsicon or Aarpsecol. ‘On the Aarpsicon or virginal 
Partheneia Sacra, ed. 1633, p. 144 (Todd). ‘Harpsechord ot Harp» 
secol, a musical instrament;’ Kersey. Spelt Aarpsechord in Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. The corrupt forms of the word are not easy to explain; in 
particalar, the letter s seems to have been a mere intrusion. =O. F. 
¢horde, ‘an arpsichord or harpsichord;’ Cot. Compounded of 
. Aarpe, a harp (from a Teutonic source); and chorde, more 
Simca corde, a string. See Harp, Chord, and Cord. 
RPY, a ‘mythol ‘ical monster, half bird and half woman. 
Pack Gk.) . Temp. ili, 3. 83.—0. F. Aarpie, or harpye, 
a harpy;' Cot.—Lat. ‘harpyia, chiefly used in pl. Aarpyie, Verg. 
; 236.—Gk, pl. ἄρανιαι, harpies ; lit, * the spoilers.’= Gk. ἄρας, 


Fn. pl. 
the ‘base of "ἀρτάζων, to seize; cognate with Lat. rap-, the base of | hasp. 4 


rapere, to seize. See Rapacious. 
JUEBUS, the same as Arquebus, q. 
ΑΝ, a worn-out wanton woman. Ὁ) In Pope, 
Macer, Character, 1. 24. It is a variant of O. F. Aaridelle, which 
Cot. explains by ‘a’ poor tit, or leane ill-favored jade;’ i.e, a worn- 
out horse. Probably connected with O.F. Aarer, to set ἃ dog on a 
beast, hence, to drive, urge. See Harass. 
HARRIER (1),  harehound. (E.) Formerly Aarier, more 
correctly. So spelt'in Minsheu, ed. 1627. The word occurs ‘also in 
Blount, Ancient Tenures, p. 39 (Todd). Formed from Aare, with 
suffix ier ; cf. bow-yer from bow, lawyer from law, 
HARE! Named from its 


TEER, (ἢ, a Kind οἱ bazar (E) 
Aarrying or destroy Is. 

HARROW, Trae of wood, tied with spikes, used for break- 
ing the soil. (E.) M.E. Aarwe, P. Plowman, Β, xix. 268; spelt Aaru, 
λόγου, karwe, Cursor Mundi, 12388. Not found in A.S., but prob. an 
E. word. ‘The doubtful form Ayrwe is given in Somner and Lye. 4- 
Da. Aark, αὶ rake. + Icel. kerf, αὶ harrow. + Dan. Aarv, ἃ harrow; 
harve, to harrow. 4+Swed. Aarka, a rake; Aarka, to rake; harf,a 
harrow ; Aarfva, to harrow. + G. harke, a rake (Fliigel) ; Aarken, to 
rake, Root unknown; cf. Gk. κέραις, # peg, pin, skewer, q The 
F, Aerce, a harrow, is a different word ; see . Der. harrow, 
verb, Μ᾿ E. harwen, P. Plowman, C. vi. 19. 

FY, to ravage, plunder, lay waste. (E.) Also written 
Aarrow, but this is chiefly confined to the * the Harrowing of 
Hell’ ive. the despolling of hell by Christ. ΜῈ, Aerain, later 
harien, herwen, harwen. ‘By him that Aarwed helle ;’ Chaucer, C.T. 
3512. ‘He that Acried helle;’ Will. of Paleme, 3725.—A. S. herj 
ian, to lay waste, Grein, ii. 38. Lit. to ‘ over-run with an army; 
cognate with Icel. Aerja, ‘Das harge, to ravage.= A. 8. herg-, which 
sppears in Aerges, gen case of Here, an amy, a word particularly 
used in the sense of ‘destroying host τ Grein, ii. 35. 
‘A'S. here is coguate with Teel herr, Dan, har, Swed. Adr, ὦ. heer, 
and Goth, λα, α hott, army; all from European base HARJA, 
an army, from Europ. ΑΕ, to destroy, answering to Aryan 

KAR, to destroy of Skt. grt, to hurt, wound, gira, wasted, 6: 
cayed; Lithuan. karat, war, army. Der. harrier (2). 

HARSH, rough, bitte, severe. (Scand) MI harsh, rough to 
the touch, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1084, * Harste, or hash, as 


fratys ;* Prompt. Parv.= Dan. Aarsky rancid; Swed. Adrsh, 
rank, rancid, rusty; Ὁ. Swed. Aarsk (Ihre). +G. ‘Aarsch, harsh, 
rough. ΓΝ Cf. ithnan, kartus, harsh, bitter (of taste) ; ‘Skt. katy, 


pungent, Arif, to cut. Der. Aarsh-ly, 
HART, a stag, male deer. (E. 
115035 spelt Acor?, Layamon, 26762.— A. 5. Acort, heorot, Grein, 

Da. Aert. + Icel. Ajértr, + Dan. Aiort, 4 Swed. Ajort. 4 G. hirsch, 
O.H.G. Air. B. These 


ly, har:h-ness, 


HASTE. 


(Fick, iii, 67), from a shorter HERU; the latter corresponds to Lat. 
cerwus, a hart, ΨΥ. carw, a hart, stag, and these are again expansions 
from the base KAR which appears in the Gk. κέραε, a horn, and is 
related to E. Aorn. The orig. sense is ‘horned animal.’ See farther 
under Horn. Der. harts-horn, so called because the homs of the 
hart abound with ammonia; Aarts-tongue. 
HARVEST, the ingathering of crops, the produce of labour. 

(E) Sometimes used in the sense of ‘autumn;’ see Wyclif, Jude, 
12; Shak, Temp. iv. 116. M.E. Aeruest (with w for v), P. Plowman, 
B. vi. 292, 801.-- Α. 8, Aarfest, autumn, Grein, i. 24; the orig. sense 
being ‘crop. 4 Du, Aerfet, autumn. + Icel. Aaust, autumn (contracted 
form). Dan. ἀδεί, harvest, crop (contr. form). Swed. ἀδαί, au- 
tumn (contr, form). 4 G. Aerbst, autumn, harvest ; M.H. G. herbest, 
O.H.G. herpist. B. All with a suffix -as-ta from Teut. base 
arf. equivalent to the base καρας of the cognate Gk, fruit, 

MP KARP, to seize; as in Lat. carpere, to pl ther, 
ΜΝ his root is perhaps 1 related to 4/ SKARP, to cut; see 8! 
Der. Aarvest, verb; harvest-er ; Aarvest-home, τ Hen. IV, i. 3. 3: 
harvest-man, Cor. i. 3. 39; harvest-moon, harvest-time, From the 
‘same root, ex-cerpt. 

HLASH, a dish of meat cut into small slices. (F,—G.) “ Hash, 
cold meat cat into slices and heated again with spice, &c.;’ Kersey, 
ed.1715. An abbreviation of an older form Aackey or ache, in 
Cotgrave, =O. F. hackis, "8 hachey, or hachee; a sliced 
or minced meat ;’ Cot.=O. F. Aacher, ‘to hack, shre 
=G. Aacken, to hack cognate with Ε΄ hack, Si Hack qh 


E,, the sb. is older than the vb. to Aash; conversely in F, Der. 
‘hash, vb.; and see hatch (3). 
HASP, aclasp. (E.) M.E. Aaspe, Chaucer, C.T. 3470. ‘ Hespe 


of a dore, pessulum ; Prompt. Parv. (Haspe stands for apse, by the 
same change as in lasp from M. E. ἰδ from A. ee 
A.S. hapee, as a gloss to sera (a bolt, bar), in Wright's Vocab. 
col. 1.4 Teel. ἀέρα, κε. Dan, Aaspe, & basp, rel Swed. haps, ἃ 
Ὁ. haspe, a asp Aaspel: ἃ staple, ree. windlass; cf, Du. 
‘Aaspel, a windlass, reel." B. All from an old Teut. base HAP-SA, 
in which the suffix may be compared with that in A.S. rddel-s (for 
τάδε μα), a ridle. The orig. sense “that which ts;” cf. A.S. 
it; 


and see Hap. 
SA RssOOK, © sisted mat for kneeling on in church. (C.) 
+Hessock, a straw-cushion us'd to kneel upon;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. 


‘Also in Phillips, New World of Words, 1706, in the same sense: 
see Trench, Select Gl -. So called from the coarse 
which it was made; M.E. Aassok, *Hassok, ulphus;’ ἔπαρε 
Ῥατν. ; see Way's Note, showing the word το be in use A.D. 1147} 
whilst in 1465 there is mention of ‘segges, soddes, et Aassokes πὶ 
sedges, sods, ,bassocks. Earby explains Norfolk, jovoek " 
‘coarse grass, which grows in rank tufts on boggy 
this case, the suffix’ answers rather to W. -og ery the ae 
E, dimin, suffix; the W. -og being used to form adjectives, as in 
geludog, wealthy, from golud, ‘wealth. The orig. signifeation of the 
word is sedgy/ the form being adjectval.= W. hsg-og,sedgy, from 
desg, 5. pl. sedges; cf. W. Aegym a sieve, bene, ‘a bassock, pad. Cf. 
also Corn. Aescen, a bulrush, sedge, reed; and (since the W. initial & 
stands frequently for s) also Irish sei » bog-reed. Thus 
Aassock aah (= sd ) is co-radicate with sedge Sedge. 

"TE, shaped Tike the head of ἃ halberd. (Lat.) Modem, 
and botanical, Lat, Aastatus, spear-like, formed from Aasta, a spear, 
which is co-radicate with E. goad. See Goad. 

HASTE, HASTEN, to go ly; Haste, speed. (Scand.) 
‘The form hasten appears to δε μοι δέπας more than the old infin. mood 
of the verb; the pt. t. and pp. Aastened (or Aastned) do not occur in 
early authors; perhaps the earliest example is that of the pp. Aastened 
in Spenser, Shep. Kal., May, 152. Strictly speaking, the form haste 
(pt. t. Aasted) is much to be prefer ‘ed, and ic comnsoner than Aasten 
both in Shak. and in the A. V. af the Bible, ΜῈ hasten (tt 
Aastede), where the n is merely the sign of the infin. mood, 
readily dropped. Thus Gower has: ' Cupde . «Se [saw] Phebus 

Aasten him so sore, And, for he shulde him fe more,.. A dart 
throughout his hert he caste; Ὁ. A. i. 336. ‘To Aasten hem;’ 

Chaucer, C. T. 8854. ‘But Aasteth yow'=make haste, id. 17383. 
"He Aasteth wel that wysly can abyde; and in wikked Aaite is no 
profit ;* id., Six-text, B. 3244. Ὁ. It is hard to say whether the 
vb. or sb. first came into use in English ; perhaps the earliest example 
is in the phr. ix Aast in haste; K. Alisaunder, 3264. Neither are 
found in A, S.—O. Swed. Aasta, to haste; Aast, haste (Ihre); Dan. 
haste, to haste ; Aast, haste. 4 O. Fries. hast, haste. Du. Aaasten, to 
haste ; Aaast, haste. + G. Aasten, to haste; Aast, haste (not perhaps 
old in G.). ‘The base appears to be HAS, corresponding to 
YAS. whence Bee gap (for, fa, to jump, bound along (Ben). 

‘Hare. The suffix -ta is prob. used to form a sb., as in trast 


answer to a European type HERUTA g (base fraus-ta) ; and the verb was formed from the sb.” Der. hal-y 


HAT. 


(rom, the he ρον cf. Swed. and Dan. Aastig, Du, Aaastig, 

IL of Palerne, 475; hast-i-ly, hast-i-ness. gar We 
also also fod M ti ἘΞ hastif, hasty, Allit. Poems, Morris, iii. 520; this 
is from O. F. Aastif, adj. formed from the O. F. haste (mod. F. Adte), 
haste, which was borrowed from the Teutonic. 

GAT, a covering for the head. (E.) M.E. hat, Ομδιρεῖ, ς. τι 412, 
1390. ALS. hat; “Galeras, vel pileus, fellen kat ;’ \\ ‘ocab, 
i, aa, col. 1; ‘Calamanca, sat ;" it 

Swed. Aatt. + Dan. sat. B. Prob. 
(base cad), a helmet, from the base KAD, shortened form of 
 SKAD, to cover; cf. Skt. chhad, to cover. q_Not to be 
confused with G. Aut, which is cognate with E. hood. Der. Aatt-er, 
Aat-band (Minshen). 

HATCH (1), α half-door, wicket. (E.) A word pi some 

dificale «Leap the Aatch ;’ King Lear, iii. 6. 76. Preis the same 
North of Ε΄ heh, an encloeure ‘of open-work, of slender bars of 
wood, a baprack the bot or bar of Bet leek cove a door 
coal; panell rest being latticed (Halliwell) ; wlan 
poured on 8 rack for cattle, a frame for cheeses (Jamieson), 
It seems to have been specially used of anything made with cross- 
bars of wood. Palsgrave has: " Hatche of a door, Aecg.’ In a 15th- 
cent. vocabulary we find: ‘Hoc osticulum, a Aatche;’ Wright's 
Vocab. i, 261. col. 1. (The form Aatch is prob. E. ; the form Aeck is 
‘Scand.J= A. 8. daca, the bolt of a door, a bar; a rare word, found in 
a gloss (Leo); whence probably a form Aacce, for which the diction- 
antes give no reference. + Du. Aek, ἃ fence, rail, gate. + Swed. Adck, 
acoop, a rack. « Dan. dak, Aakke, ἃ rack; cf. Aakkebuur, a breed- 
ing-cage. All, probably, from the same source as'Aook; the 
name seems to have been given to various contrivances made of light 
mails or bars fastened or ‘hooked’ together; cf. Be". E. hatch, to 
fasten (Halliwell); and see Shak. Per. iv. 2. 37. But the word re- 
mains obscure. See note to Hatch (2), and see Hook. 
Ὁ also Aatch-way. 
‘incubation. (E.) ME. λαε- 
hopith for to Aacche;’ Richard the 

[ot found earlier, but formed from the sb. 
8. To Aatch birds is to produce them 
. Thus, from Swed. hack, a coop, is formed the 
1, to breed; and from Dan. Aekke, a rack, is 
formed hakbebuur, ἃ breeding cage (lit. a hatch-bower), and Aekke- 
fugl, a beceder (lit. a hatch-fowl). In German, we have hecken, to 


Der. 


‘Aatch, from the sb. Ascke, a breedit 4 The G. Aecke also 

means a hedge, but its connection with bf not at all certain; 

the words for Aatch and sedge seem to ave confused, though 

probably ὃ from different sources. Hence much of the difficulty of 
word clearly. 

maker (3), to shade by minute lines, each other, in 


and engraving. (Fi=G.) ‘Hatch, to ante small strokes 
ersey, ed.1715. A certain kind of omamentation on 
hilt was called Aatching; hence ‘hatched in silver,’ Shak. 
65; ‘my sword well hatcht;’ Beaum. and Fletcher, 
δεκάρα, Aackher,* to hack, . . also to hatch a hilt; * Cot.— 
Ὁ. hacken, to cut ‘cognate with E. Aack. See Hack (1), and Hash. 
Der. hatching (perhaps sometimes confused with etching); and see 


᾿ἸΓΑ Ἔστι τα, a fame of cros-bars laid over an οἱ ina ship's 
deck. (Ε) Μ΄ Ε. hacches, Chaucer, Good Women, s82 Will ot 
Paleme, 2770. | Merely the pl of Hateh (1),q.. Der. hatch-way, 
from the 

HATCH, « small axe. (F.,<G.) ME. hacket. ‘Axe other 
[or] hatchet τ᾽ P. Plowman, B. ill. 304. F. Aachette, ‘a hatchet, or 
small axe;’ Cot. Dimin. of F. Aacke, ‘an axe;? id= Ε΄, hacker, to 


hack; see Hatch (3). 
HATCHMEN'T, the escutcheon of a deceased person, publicly 
displayed. (F.,=L.) In Shak. Hamlet, iv. 5. 214. Well known to be 
corruption of atch'met, the shortened form of aftkievment (mod. 
ἘΞ achievement), the heraldic name for the same jen uses 
Gickievement in the true heraldic sense; Palamon anc 
Achieve. 


HATE, extreme dislike, detestation; to detest. (E.) A. The sb. 
E. hate, Chaucer, C.T. 14506. Α. 8. Aete, Grein, ii, 39; the 
Stl spree from the verb; see farther. ++ Da. 
Aatr. + Swed. Aat. 4 Dan. had. 4. Goth. Aatis, 4 G. 
or All from a Teutonic base HAT, which Fick ) 
connects with E. Aunt, with the notion of ‘ pursue.’ The form of the 
KAD; cf. W. “alle hateful, casau, to hate. B. The verb 
‘Alle 


Baty 


ἐν 


is 
E 


tjan, hatan. + G. 
Ὁ hateful, Chaucer, C.T. 8608, Aate-fully, hate- 
> Aat-red, q. v.; from the same source, Aeinoxs, q. ¥. 


‘Arcite, 1. 1620. | and 
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O. Fries.® HATRED, extreme dislike. (E.) M.E. Aatred, P. Plowman, B. 


ii t495 fuller form hatreden, Pricke of Conscience, 3363. Not found 
‘A.S.; but the suffix is the Α. 5. suffix -rdden, signifying * law,’ 
or ‘condition,’ which appears in Jreéndrdten, friendship 


(Gen. xxxvii, 4), &c.; see Kindred. And see Hate. 
HAUBERE, a coat of ringed mail. (F,—O.H.G.) Orig. 
armour for the neck, as the name implies. M.E. Aauberk, Chaucer, 
, 2372.—0. F, Aauberc, older 

y). H.G. halsbere, Aalsberge, a hauberk.= 
O.H. G. Aals (G. Aals), the neck, cognate with A.S. seals, Lat. collum, 
the neck ; and O.H.G. bergan, perkan, to protect, cognate with A.S. 
beorgan, to protect, hide. See Collar and Bury. Der. Aabergeon, 


‘Gaveury, proud, arrogant. (F,=L.) a, The spelli with 
g& is a mistake, as the word is not itis a corruption of 
Aautein, loud, arrogant. ‘I peine me “to haue a Aaxtein speech” Ἔ 
endeavour to speak Toudly ἦς Chaucer, C.T. 12264. ‘Myn sauteyn 
herte’=my proud heart; Will. of Paleme, 472. B. The cor. 
ruption arose from the use of the adj. with the E. suffix -ness, pro- 
ducing a form Aautein-ness, but generally written hautenesse, and easily 
misdivided into Aauti-ness, ‘For heo (she, i, e. Cordelia] was best 
and fairest, and to hautenesse drow lest’ [drew least] ; Rob. of Glouc. 
Ρ. 29. 9.50. Aautain, also spelt δα by Cotgrave, who ex; 
It wuty, proud, i. ᾿ς haut, forenetly halt high, lofty; 
wit rE a ae aa ae Ace ἰῖσ 
Aaughily; haughtinen (put for Nowtirnent bastante as ‘explained 
above). 
HAUL, to hale, som ist Hale (2 ). k of 
HAULM, HALM, e stem or stalk of in, (E.) 
Little used, but an excelleat E. word. *The Aawme is ne san of 
the wheat or the rie;" Tusser’s Husbandry, sect. §7, st. 15 (E. Ὁ. S.). 
‘Halm, ot stobyl (stubble), Stipula;’ Prompt. Parv.=A.S. healm; 
in the compound Aealm-streaw, lit, haulm-straw, used to translate 
Lat. stipulam in Ps, Ixxxii. 12, ed. Spelman. a Du. Aalm, stalk, steaw. 
+ Icel. Adimr. 4+ Dan. and Swed. Aalm. + Russ. soloma, straw. {Ὁ 
Lat. eulmus, a stalks  εαἰαπενε, a reed (perhaps borrowed from Οἷς.) 


Gk. κάλαμον, a reed τὴν stalk or straw οἵ com. μβ, From 
the same root as Cuimina 
HAUNCH, the hip. bend of the thigh. (F.0.H.G) ME 


hanche, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1100 ; ἘΝ, Asin, Λα Rie, 
280.=F. Aanche, ‘the haunch or hip;’ Cot. Cf, Span, and Ital. 
‘anca, the haunch ; the F. word was also sometimes spelt anche (Cot- 


ve), the & being unoriginal. O. H.G. enc, einchd (according to 
Bier, also avcha), the leg: allied to Ὁ. Η, Ὁ. fc cocle ind 
Ἑ. ancle, "The ig. sense is joint” or "bend ef Gk. ἄγκη, 


the bent arm; and see Ancle, 

HAUNT, to frequent. (5) Μ. Ε. haunten, hanten, to frequent, 
use, employ. ‘That Aaunieden folie’=who were ever after folly; 
Chaucer, C. T. 12398. ‘ We Aaunten none tauernes' = we frequent no 
taverns; Pierce Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 106, ‘Haunted Mau- 
metrie’ = practised Mohammedanism, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
p. 320. The earliest use of the word is in Hali Meidenhad, ed. 
‘Cockayne, p. 25, 1. δον -Ο. Ε΄ hanter, ‘to haunt, frequent, resort 
unto ;’ Cor unknown, and much disputed. Sug- 
gestions are: (1) Icel. ee lit. to fetch home, to draw, ὃ claim, 
recover; but neither form nor sense suit : (2) Bret. Aent, » pe: 2 (3) 
8 nasalised form of Lat. Aabitare, to dwell (Littré): (4) a Low Lat. 
form ambitare (not found), to go about, from Lat. ambitus, a going 
about (Scheler), The last seems to me the most likely; there are 
many ech formations in F. Der. Aaunt, sb. 


4 kind of musical instrument. (F.,=L. and Scand.) 
Also called oboe, the Ital, name, In Shak. 2 Hea, IV, il 2.3515 
where the old edd. have Aosboy. Spelt Aau'boy (si fonson, tr. 
of Horace’s Art of Poetry, where the Lat, has Ks Poet fon, 


Spelt Aobois, Aoboy in Cotgrave. =O. Β΄ Aaulfbois (ar Aautbois), ‘a 
hobois, or hoboy ;’ Cot.=O. F. Aault, later hast, from Lat. 
altus, high; and F. bois=Low Lat. boseus, a bush. See Altitude 
‘Thus the lit. sense is ‘high wood ;* the Aautboy being a 
wooden instrument of a high tone. Doublet, oboe. 


on alld to Tat 


60) | capere, to seize, hold; Gk. κώτη, handle; 'W. caffael, to get (Rhys). 


Za KAP, to seize, hold Fick, i. 18. | Der. Aa? q.v:s perhaps 
haven, 4. 


from th the same root, eap-acious, and numerous 
other words; see ret Gapact 


VEN, an μον of the sea, harbour, port. (E.) M.E. Aaven 
Gerth w for 6). Chaucer, C.. 4093 
AS. hafene (acc. hafencn), A. 
Teel hij. + Dan. hewn. + Swed. ham. + G. λαμ, B. 
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HE. 


to Α. 8. Aaf (Grein, ii 19) Icel. and Swed, haf, Dan. hav, the open Ὁ retailer (Sewel). We find also Dan. Asker, a chandler, huckster, 


0.H.G. Aaba in the sense, not only of 
“possessions” but of ‘the sea.’ y. From the Teut. base HAB, 
(A.S. λαύδαπ, Goth. Aaban), to have, hold; the haven being that 
which contains ships, and the deep sea being capacious or all-con- 
taining. See Ha ᾿ 
it, 


sea, main; we also 


ve. 

IRSACK, a soldier's bag for provisions. (F.,—G.) 
‘oat-bag’ or ‘oat-sack.’ A late importation. it occurs in Smollet’s 
tr. of Gil Blas, b. ii. c. 8 (RF. Aavresac, a haversack, knapsack 
(Hamilton).=G. habersack, hafersack, a sack for vats.—G. haber, 
Aafer, oats (cognate with Icel. Aafr, Du. Aaver, Swed. Aafre, Dan. 
‘aavre, oats), from Μ. Η. G. 0.H.G. Aabaro, oats; and G. 
sack, cognate with E. sack. See Haberdasher. 

HAVOO, general waste, destruction. (E.?) ‘Cry havoc,’ Shak. 
Cor. iii, 1.275; Jul. Coes ili. 1. 273; ‘cries on Aavoc,’ Haml. v. 2. 
375. ‘Pell-mell, havoc, and confusion; 
ἴα early use (in this sense at least). Of uncertain origin. 


1 Hen. IV, ν. 1. 82. 
B. The 


Dest etymology seems to be that which supposes it to be the A.S. 
hafoe, ἃ hawk (sce Hawk); the chief diffeulty being in the late 
preservation of an A.S. form, esp. when the form hawk was in general 
use, But it may have been handed down in a popular proverb, 


rase ‘cry havoc! (like 


without remembrance of the meaning; the 

‘Skelton’s ‘ ware the hawke’) seems to have 
tion, and has been supposed to have been 
‘The form Aauek (havek) in the sense of ‘hawk’ 
4. . 1200, in Layamon, 3258. Ὑ. Others derive it from W. hafoe, 
havoc, destruction; this would, of course, be right, were it not for the 
Piobabilit that this W. word is but the E. word borrowed ; a pro- 

bility which is strengthened by observing that there is a trae W. 
word Aafoc, meaning ‘abundant,’ or ‘common,’ allied to W. Aaflug, 
abundance. Der. Aavoc, verb (rare), Hen. V, i. 2. 173, where a cat 
is said ‘to tear and Aavoe more than she can eat.’ 

HLAW, ὁ hedge: a berny of the haw-thom, (E.) The sense of 
‘inclosure’ or hedge’ is the orig. one. In the sense of * berry,’ the 
word isreally a short form for Aaw-berry or kawthorn-berry ; still it is 
of early use in this transferred sense. M.E. hawe. Chaucer uses 
Aawe, lit, a haw-berry, to signily anything of no value, C.T. 6241; 
Dut he also has it in the orig. sense. _* And eke ther was a polkat in 
his Aawe’=there was a polecat in his yard; C.T. 12789.—A.S. 
wee peared yard, Rouse, Greiny ii. 5; Whence the penal change 
to later kage, haze, Aawe, by rule. + Icel. Aagi, ἃ he a 
ture. Swed. Aage, an enclosed Tasaregenind. ban have Vor 
Aage), ἃ garden. + Du. Aaag, ἃ hedge; whence ’s Gravenkage, i.e. 
‘the count's garden, the place called by us the Hague. + G. hag, a 
fence, hedge; whence the deriv. Aagen, a grove, now shortened to 
dain. }. All from the Teut. base HAG, to surround. =4/ KAK, 
to surround; cf. Skt. kack, kanch, to bind, kakshya, a girdle, an en- 
} from the same root is Lat. cingere, to surround, and E. 
cincture. Sce Cincture. Der. kaw-kaw, a sunk fence, a word 
formed by reduplication; Aawzfinck ; haw-thorn = A.S. haghorn, 
which occurs.as a gloss to alba spina, Wright's Vocab. i. 33, col. 2. 
Also Aedes, 4. ν. 

HAWKE (1), a bird of prey. (E.) Μ.Ὲ. Aauk, Chaucer, C.T. 
4132, 5997. Earlier Aauek (-- δανεῖ), Layamon, 3258.—A.S. Aafoc, 
more commonly Asafoc, Grein, ii. 42. 4 Du. Aavic. + Icel. Aaukr. 
Swed. 5h. + Dan. Aig. +G. Aabicht, O. H.G. λαρμὰ, B. All 
probably from the Teut. base HAB, to seize, hold; see Have, and 
« Lat. capere. Der. Aawk, verb, Μ. E. hauken, Chaucer, C.T. 79573 

HLAWK (2), to carry about for sale. (O. Low G.) _Not in early 
use. Rich. quotes from Swift, A Friendly Apology, the line : ‘To 
hear his praises Aawk'd about.’ The verb is a mere development 
from the sb. Aawker, which is an older word. See Hawker. 

HAWE (3), to force up phlegm from the throat, to clear the 
throat. (W.) ‘ Without Aawhing or spitting ;’ As You Like It, v. 3. 
12, = W. hochi, to throw up phlegm ; hoch, the ‘throwing up of phlegm. 


Apparently an imi 


tive word. 


Abkere, a hawker’s trade, Abkre, to hawk; Swed. Adkeri, higgling, 
Adbare,a chandler, cheesemonger. Also G. Adcker, a retailer of goods. 
See further under Huckster. 

HA ἃ small cable. (Scand.) _‘ Hawser, a 
three-stroud [three-strand ?] rope, or small cable, Hawses, two 
large round holes in a ship under the beak, through which the cables 
pass when the ship lies at anchor;’ Kersey, ed. 1716. In Sher. 
wood’s index to Cotgrave, Aalser means a tow-rope by which boats 
are drawn along. In Grafton’s Chron, Rich. Il], an. 3, we read: 
“He wayed up his ancors and Aalsed up his sayles.’ Like many ses- 
terms, it is of Scand. origin. Both the sb. Aqwser and the verb to 
Aalse are formed from Aalse, sb. the orig. form of kawse, used as a sea- 
term. —Icel. Adis, Aals, the neck ; also (as 8. sea-term), part of the 
bow of a ship or boat; also, the front sheet of a sail, the tack of ἃ 
sail, the end of a rope; whence the verb Adisa, to clew up a sail. ᾧ. 
Dan. Aals, the neck ; (as a sea-term) tack ; ligge med styrborde halse, 
to be on the starboard tack ; Aalser! raise tacks and sheets !4-Swed. 
‘als, neck, tack, And cf. Du. Aals, neck; Aalsklamp, a hawse-bole, 
Β. Thus the orig. sense is neck, then front of the bow of a ship; then 
a hole in the front of the bow; whence Aalser=a rope passing 
through such a hole; also Aalse, to clew up a sail, from the Icel. use 
of the derived verb. @ Not to be confused with Aale, Aaul, hoist, 
or Aoise. ΑΒ to the word Aals, a neck, see further under Hauberk. 
HAWTHORN, from saw and thorn; see Haw. 

HAY, grass cut and dried. (E.) Formerly used also of uncut 
growing grass. M.E. Aey, hay; Chaucer, C.T. 16963.‘ Vpoa 

ene Aey" =on green grass; Wyclif, Mark, vi. 39.—A.S. Aig, grass, 

ay; ‘ofer pet gréne Aig’=on the green grass; Mark, vi. 39. 
Du. oot. + Icel. hey. and Swed. 43. Goth. Aawi, 
ἜΘ. λον, M. HG. coe, O. H. G. Aewi, bi Ν 
is * cut grass ;" the sense of * ing grass” beit . 
common Teutonic type is ἩΛΟΎΑ, from the base HAU of the Ε΄ 
verb to hew, i.e. to cut; Fick, iii, 57. See Hew. Der. Aaycock, 
hay-maker. (But not M. E. Aay-ward, where hay = hedge.) 
HAZARD, chance, risk. (F.—Span.—Arab,—Fers.) ΜΕ. 
hasard, the name of a game of chance, generally played with dice; 
Chaucer, C.T. 12525. Earlier, in Havelok, 2336.—F. Aasard, 
“hazard, adventare;’ Cot. The orig. sense was certainly ‘a game 
at dice’ (Littré). B. We find also Span. azar, an unforeseen 
accident, hazard, of which the orig. sense must have been ‘a die;’ 
O. Ital. zara, * e at dice called hazard, also a hazard or a nicke 
at dice;’ Florio. It is plain that F. |. @=, answers to the 
Arab. article al, turned into az by assimil: Thus the F. word 
is from Span., and the Span. from Arab. al zdr, the die, a word only 
found in the vulgar speech; see Devic’s Supplement to Littré.= 
Pers. zdr, adie; Zenker. Der. Aazard, verb, hazard-ous. 

‘vapour, mist. (Scand.?) Not in early use. The earliest 
trace of it appears to be in Ray's Collection of Northem-English 
Words, 1691 (1st. ed. 1674). He gives: ‘it Aazes, it misles, or 
rains small rain,’ As a sb., it is used by Burke, On a Regicide 
Peace, let. 4(R.) ‘Hazy weather’ is in Dampier's Voyages, ed. 
1684 (R.)_ Being a North-Country word, it is probably of Scand. 
origin. Cf. Icel. Aéss, gray, dusky. said of the colour of a wolf; a 
word certainly related to A.S. Aasw, Aeasu, used to signify a dark 
gray colour, esp. the colour of a wolf or cagle 3 whence also Aanw-fég, 
of a gray colour; see Grein, ii. 14, 15. If this be right, the ong. 
sense was ‘gray,’ hence dull, as applied to the weather; and the adj. 
hazy answers to A.S. kaswig-, only found in the compound Aaswig 
Ἴδετε, baving gray feathers (Grein). 61 Mahn suggests the Breton 
‘aézen, a vapour, warm wind. Der. haz-y, haz-i-ness, 

the name of a tree or shrub. (E.) Μ. Ε. dase. ‘The 
‘hasel and the ha3-porne’ [haw-thorn}; Gawayne and the Grene Knight, 
ed. Morris, 744.—A.S. Aasel, ‘ Corilus, heesel. Saginws, hwit heesel;” 

Wright's Vocab. i. 32, col. 1.‘ Abellana, heesl, val hesel-hnutu’ 
[hazel-nut] ; id. 33, col. 2. Du. Aazelaar. + Icel. hasl, Asli. + Dan. 
and Swed. Aassel.G. Aasel; O.H.G. Aasala, + Lat. corulus (for 
cosulus).  W. coll (Rhys). 'B. All from the base KASALA, 
root KAS; but the orig, meaning is unknown, Der. hazel-eut= A.S. 
ha dhnutu, as above ; hazel-twignTam. Shrew, ii. 255. 

ETE, pronoun of the third person. (E.) M.E. Ae; common.— 
A.S. hd; declined as follows. Mase. sing. nom. Aé; gen. his; dat. 
shim; acc. hine. Fem. sing. nom. hed; gen. and dat. hire; acc. A. 
Neut. sing. nom. and acc. hit; gen. his; dat. Aim. Plural (for all 
gender); nom. and ace. Ai, Aig; gen. Aira, heora ; dat. him, heom. 

α. Aj. Ioel. Aann.+ Dan, and Swed. Aan. β. The E. and Α. 5. 
forms are not connected with the Gothic third personal pronoun is 
(=G. er), but with the Goth. demonstrative pronoun Ais, this one, 
only found in the masc. dat, Aimma, masc. acc. Aina, neut. acc. Aifa, in 
the singular number. Cf. Gk. ἐκεῖνοι, κεῖνον, that one, from a base 
KI, related to the pronominal base KA. The latter bese has an 


HEAD. 
interregative force ; cf, Skt. kas, who, cognate with E. who. See? 


wep, the uppermost part of the body. (E.) _M.E. hed, heed; 
eatlier keved a from which it is Contracted. ‘His Aed was 
balled ᾿ [bald]; Chaucer, C.T. 198. In Ρ. Plowman, B. xvii. 70, it 
is spelt bed; but in the corresponding passage in C. xx. 70, the 
various rei ‘are hede, heed, and heuede.— A 8. heafod, Mark, xvi. 
bq. where the latest MS. has ‘heafed. + Du. doofé. + Teel. hifad. + 
Dan. hoved. + Swed. 1+ Goth, Aaubith, 4 G. Aaupt, O. H. G. 
poubit Lat. caput. . Further allied to Gk. κεφαλή, the 
t. kapdla, the skull. From ψ' KAP, but it is uncertain in 
bere πη! perliaps. ‘to contain;” See Have, Der. Ata, δι: 
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EBARSBE, a carriage in which the dead are carried to the grave. 
(Fa=L.) Much changed in meaning. M.E. herse, herce, First 
(perhaps) used by Chaucer: * Adown I fell when I saw the Aerse;* 

mplaint to Pity, st. 3.‘ Heerce on a dede corce (herce vpon dede 
corcys), Pirama, piramis ;* Prompt. Parv. p. 236. Mr. Way's note 


Says’ “This term is derived from ἃ sort of pyramidal candlestick, oF 


frame for supporting lights, called Aercia or herpica, from its resem- 
blance in form to a harrow, of which mention occurs as early as the 
xiith century. It was not, at first, exclusively a part of funeral display, 
but was used in the solemn services of the holy week... Chaucer 
appears to use the term Aerse to denote the decorated bier, or funeral 
pageantand not exclusively the illumination, which was a part thereof; 
an 


“and (sa ii 20), «άρειν gear, land, ce, opie (K. Lear, wards the 16th century, it had such a general signification 

. 26), partes, stall (Lam, Shrew, ii 5. 58), sone (Zech. iv. | alone. Hardyng describes the honours falsely bestowed upon the 

Dh -tire (1 way, -wind. "Also Aead-ing, a late word ; | remains of Richard 11. when cloths of gold were offered “upon his 
ἴοι εν (Al's Well, ἵν. 5. 341). heady (4 Tita i. 4), Readily, | hers” by the king and tords;” &e. See the whole note, which is ex- 


head-i-ness. Also head-iong, q.v. Doublet, chief, q.v. 
Now ofted used as an adj., 


cellent. of sense are (1) a harrow, (2) a triangular 


HEADLONG, mshly/ rach, (E) 3 frame for lights in a church service, (3) α frame for lights at a funeral, 
but orig. an adv. ME Aedling, heedling, hedlynges, Avadinge Gq) funeral pageant, (Ὁ) frame on which α body was Iaid (6) 8 
if, Deut. xxii. 8; v. a2; Matt. viii, 323 Luke, vil carriage for a the older senses being quite forgotten. = 


ἐάν their bores met hest'to head’; King 
‘Alissunder, 5461, "The suffix is adverbial, answering to the A 
ΕΗ slung, which occurs in grund-lunga, from the ground. “Ἐ 


junga;’ AMric's Grammar, ed. Somner (1659); Ρ. 
this suffix, the J is a mere insertion; the common form 
-unga of ~inga; as in call-unga, entirely, fdr-inga, suddenly. 
κέ swnga is an adv. form, made from the common noun-suf 

-ung, preserved abundantly in’ mod. E. in the form ~ing, as in the 
word learn-ing. 

HEAL, te ‘make whole. (E) Μ.Ε. Aelen, ‘For be with it 
coade bothe dale and dere; i.e. heal and harm; Chaucer, CT. 
10554.—A.S. Adlan, to make whole; very common in t part. 
Adios =the healing’ one, saviour, as ἃ translation of Jeon, Regus 
larly formed from A.S. Al, whole ; see Whole, 4 Di heelen, from 
heel, whole. $ Icel. Aeila, from Acill, hale; see Hale. Dan. Acie, 
from heel, hale. + Swed. hela, from hel. 4 Goth. Aailjan, from Auils.- 
G. Acilen, from ἀεὶ]. Der. Aeal-er, heal-ing ; and see health. 

"H, soundness of body, or of mind. (E.) Μ. Ε. Aelta, 
P. Plowman, C. xvii. 137... 4. 5. λάϊδ (acc. Adlde), ZElfric’s Hom. 
i466, 1.8 1. a1. Formed from Α. 5. kdl, whole; Adlan, to 
heal. The suffix -8 denotes condition, like Lat. ἴα. 4 Nota 
very common word in old writers; the more usual form is M. E. 
Ade (P. Plowman, Ὁ, vi. 7, 10), from Α. 8. Adlu, Grein, ii. 22. Der. 
Asalth-y, health-i-ly, health-i-ness ; health-ful, health-ful-ly, health-ful- 


ness ; health-some, Romeo, iv. 3. 34. 
HLEAP, a pile of things thrown together. (E.) | M.E. Awe (dat 
ἜΤ, 3773 Plowman, B. vi. 190.=A.5. 


‘Asepe, hepe), Chaucer, 
heap, a heap, crowd, multitue , Grein, ii, 56. 4 Du. Aoop. + Teel. 
Aipr. + Dan. hod. 4 Swed. hop.  G. haufe, O. H.G. λήμο. + Russ. 
Jupa, a heap, crowd, grow if Lithuanian Faupas, a heap (Fick, 
71). ‘fom °K IP, which is perhaps the same as Skt. 
dup. to be διῶ the orig. sense seems to be ‘tumult ;" hence, a 
swaying crowd, confused meititude, which is the usual sense in M. Ἐν 
Der Acap, vb., Α. 8. kedpian, Lu: Doublet, hope (2). 

to perceive ty the ear. (E.) ME. Aeren (sometimes 
Auyre), pt. t. herde, pp. herd; Chaucer, C.T. 860, 13448, 1577.— 
ALS. Ayran, héran, pt. t. Ajrde, PP. gehjred; Grein, ti. 132. - Da. 
dooren, + Icel. Atyra. + Dan. hire. + Swed. Abra. + Goth. hausjan, 
+G. Aaren, O.H.G. |. Of uncertain origin ; it seems 
best to connect Gk. ἀκούειν, to hear, with Lat. cauere, to beware, 
Skt. kavis, a wise man, and the E. show (all from 4/ SKAW), rather 
than with the Goth. Aausjan, E. Aear. See Curtius, i. 186. y- It 
does not seem possible so to ignore the initial Aas to connect it 
with the word ear, though there is a remarkable similarity in form 
between Goth. Aausjan, to hear, and Goth. auso, the ear. latter, 
however, is allied to Lat. audire, which is far removed from E. sear. 
See Bar. Der. hecr-er, bearing ἡ hearsay, a. v,, Acarken, q.¥. 

, to listen to. (ΕΒ) M.E. herken, Chaser, c.T. 

1528. Another form was A:rhnen, id. C. Τὶ 2210. Only the latt 
is four] in Α. 5.» Α. 5. Ayrcnian (sometimes eorenian), Grei 
133. Evident an extended form from Ayran, to hear. 4. Ὁ. 
horchen, horken, harcken, to hearken, listen (Oudemans) ; from 
dooren, to hear, + G. horchen, to hearken, listen, from O. H.G. Adrjan 
(G. Airen) to hear, See Hear. 
HEARSAY, a saying heard, a rumour. (E.) From dear and 
* I speake unto you since I'came into this country by Aeareway. 
For I heard say that there were some homely theeves,’ &c.: Bp. 
Latimer, Ser. on the Gospel for St. Andrew's Bay (R.)’ The verb 
‘say, being the latter of two verbs, is in the infin. mood, as in A. 8. 
“Fal ofte time I haue Aerd sain; Gower, C. A. i. 367. ‘He... 
ssegan Ajrde’ whe heard say, Beowulf, ed, Grein, 875. 


say. 


ὁ 


O.F. Aerce, ‘a. harrow, also, a kind of portcullis, that's stuck, as a 
harrow, full of sharp, strong, and outstanding iron pins" [which leads 
up to the sense of a frame for holding candles}; Cot. Mod.F. Aerse, 
Ital. erpice, a harrow. =Lat. Airpicem, acc. of Airpex, a harrow, also 
spelt irpex. A remarkable use of the word is in Berners’ tr. 
of Froissart, cap. cxxx, where it is said that, at the battle of Cresy, 
‘the archers ther stode in maner of a Aerse,' i.e. drawn up in a tri- 
angular form, the old Ε΄. harrow being so shaped. See Specimens of 
English, sa. Skeat, P. 160, 
the organ of the body that circulates the blood. (E.) 
M.E. ro properly dissyllabic. ‘That dwelled in his Aerté sike 
and sore, Gan faillen, when the Aerté felté deth ;* Chaucer, C. T. 
2806, 2807.—A.S, Acorte, fem. (gen. Acortan), Grein, ii, 69. Du. 
hart, 4. Icel, Ajarta, 4 Swed, Ajerta.4 Dan. hierte. +Goth. Aairto. - 
G. Aerz, O.H.G. λεγσά. 4 Irish cridhe, 4 Russ. serdtse. 4 Lat. cor 
(crude form cordi-). Gk. κῇρ, καρδία. Skt. aia, hridaya (probably 
corrupt forms for grid, gridaya). B. The Gk. καρδία is also 5 
κραδία (Doric) and κραδίη (Ionic); this is camel τ with ak 
κραδαίνειν, to quiver, shake; the ory se being that which quivers, 
shakes, or beats. = 4/ KARD, ig about, bop, leap; cf. Skt. 
hurd, to jump; Fick, Benfey, 197. Der. Aeart-acke, 
Hamlet, . 62; lear Biood “hi. E, kerte blod, Havelok, 1819; 
heart-breaking, Ant. i, ἃ. 743 heart-broken, heart-burn, heart-burning, 
L.L. Li 1, 280; Aeart-ease, heart-en, 3 Hen. VI, ii. 2. 79; heartfelt, 
heart-less=M.E. herteles, Wyclif, Prov. eart-lessly, heart- 
Less-ness, heart-rending, ane Aeart-sickness, heart-whole, Also 


Aeart’s-ease, 
RARE the ἧς Ὧ foot faa chimney on which the fire is made, 
(4) ‘Herthe, where fyre ys 


Μ. Ἑ. herth, herthe; a rare word. 
made;” Prompt. Parv.=A.S. hvor8, as a gloss to focalare; Wright's 
Vocab. i. 27, col. 1.4 Du. Aaard. + Swed, Adrd, the hearth of a 
forge 0 forge. + G. herd, a hearth ; O. Ἡ. Ὁ. Aert, ground, hearth. 
pbs rhage oi. “a fireplace ;’ cf. Goth. Aaurja, burning coals, Lithuan. 
it an oven (Nesselmann). Der. Acarth-stone (in late use). 
HEART’S-BABE, a pansy. (E.)_‘ Heartsease, of Pansey, an 
herb ;’ Kong ed. 1715, Lit. ease of heart, i.e. pleasure-giving. 
HEARTY, cordial, encouraging. (E) M.E. Aerty. ‘Herly, 
cordialis ;᾿ Prompt. Parv. An panel of the older M. 
dertly, ‘3e han hertely hate to oure hole peple " = ye have hearty hate 
against our whole people; Alexander and Dindimus, ed. Skeat, 961. 
wus the orig. sense was Aeart-like, Der. hearti-ly, hearti-ness, 
HEAT, great warmth, (E.) Μ. Ε. ete, Chaucer, C.T. 16876, 
= A.S. Adtu héto; Grein, ii. 24; formed from the adj. &dt, hot. 
Dan. Aede, heat ; from hed, hot. 4 Swed. Aetia, heat; from het, hot. 
B. The Icel. Aiti, heat, Du. Aitte, G. Aitze, are not gresiely parallel 
forms; but are of a more character. further under 
Hot. Der. Aeat, verb= Α. 5. Adtan, in comp. onhdtan, to make hot, 
formed rather fom the adj hot, than from the sb. ; Aeat-er, 
M. hehe (bat the final « 
It Aeth, P. Plowman, B. 


Du. heide. + Icel. heidr. 

waste. + G. Acide. ++ 
coed, a wood. 4 Lat. -cefum in comp. biccetum, ἃ pasture for cows; 
where bu- is from bos, a cow. B. All irom an Aryan base 
KAITA, signifying a pasture, heathy perhaps ‘a clear space;” ef 
ν. 


Skt. chitra, visible. Der. heath-y; , 4. Vos heath-er, 

HEA’ , @ pagan, unbeliever. (E.) Simply orig. 

dweller on a heath ;’ see Trench, Study of Words; and cf. 
anus, & 

{ dwellers a το 
MLE, Asthen. 


2 

lit. a villager, f lage’ ‘The idea's 

it. a villager, from pagus, a vi e idea is 

mote distncts are αὐλοῖς the last vo be converted. 

‘Hethene is to mene after Aeth and vatiled erthe’= 
Sa 


‘260 HEATHER. 


HEGIRA. 


heathen takes its sense from heath and untilled land; P. Plowman, @ sense of Gk. ἕκτωρ is ‘holding fast ;' from the Gk. ἔχειν, to hold. 
ALS. See Hectic. 


B av. 451A. 8. , a heathen ; Grein, ii. 1 λάδ, 
heath. See Heath. ὀ . So also Du. Ariden, a heathen, from 
Aeide, αὶ heath; Icel. Aci¢inn, from Aeidr; Swed. heden, from hed; 
Dan. Aeden, from hede; Goth. Aaithno, ἃ heathen woman, from 
Aaithi; G, heiden, from heide, Der. heathen-dom=A.S. idm, 
Grein, 19; Aeathen-ish, heathen-ish-ly, heathen-i:h-ness, heathen-ise, 
Aeathen-ism. 

HEATHER, HEATH, a small evergreen shrub. (E.) 80 
named from its growing upon heat, | Heather is the Norther form, 
and appears to be nothing more than Aeatier inhabitant of the 
heath; the former syllable being shortened by the stress and fre- 
quengy of use, Compare Avalon, in which the sufix is adjectival 


HnAVE, to raise, lift or force up, (E.) Μ. Ε. Aeuen (with u for 
v); Chaucer, C,T. 552; earlier form Aebben, Rob. of Glouc., p. 17, 
1. 8.<A.S. Aebban, Grein, ii. 28; pt. τ. a yp. hafen ; orig. a strong 
verb, whence the later pt. t. Aove, occasi found. 4 Du. hint + 
Teel. Aefja. 4 Swed. Adfoa. + Dan. have. + Goth, hafjan. + G. 

Ο.Η. Aeffan, Β. Root ‘uncertain ; prob. connected with ett 
capers, to seize, and with E. Have, but it is not clear in what manner 
itis related. Der. heaver, keave-offering ; also Aeav-y, q. ν. 

VEN, the dwelling-place of the Deity. (E.) M.E. heven 
(with u for v), Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 2563. = A.S. Aeofon, Aiofon, hefon, Grein, 
ii, 63. +O. Icel. Aifinn (mod. Icel. Aiminn). 4 O. Sax. Aevan (the v 
being denoted by ἃ crossed δ). Β. Of unknown origin; ἃ con- 
nection with the verb fo Aeave has been suggested, but has not been 
Clearly made out, J The G. Aimmel, Goth. himins, heaven (and 
perhaps the mod. Icel. Aiminn) are fram ἃ different source ; probably 


from the 4/ KAM, to bend ; cf. Lat. camera, a vault, chamber. 
Fick, iii, 62, 64. Der. eaven-ly = A. 8. hecfonlic; heavenly-minded ; 


Aeaven-ward, heaven-wards, 85 to which see 

HEAVY, hard to heave, weighty. (E.) ME. hed, Aeny (with w 
‘Chaucer has 7 and, eine C.T. 11134, 11140.— A. S. 
hehe, heavy; Grein, i. 49: lit, “hard to heave’ from AS. Aebion 
(=heffan, cf. pt. t. ἁφὴ, ie hheave. 4 Icel. Adfigr, heavy; from Aefja, 
to heave, +O. Ἡ, Οἱ hepie, hebig (obsolete), heavy; from hep/ 


Aaffan, to heave. |] The shortened sound of the former syl an 
is the result of stress of accent. Der. heavinly; hegui-nessm Α. 8. 
(Grein), 


IBDOMADAL, weekly. (L.=Gk.) ‘As for Aebdomadal 
riods or weeks;" Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. iv. ¢.12. § 11.— 
Pot. debdomadaliz, belonging to a. week.—=Lat. Aebdomod-, stem of 
pabdomon 1 nuinber of seer a werk wiih safe linc OK, ἑβδομάν, 
ἃ number of seven, a week; cf. ἔβδομοε, Ξενεηι. “- ΟΚ. ἕπτα (for 
‘aérra), seven ; cognate with E. seven. See Seven. 
a descendant of Abraham. (F.,=L.,=Gk.,=Heb.) 
In Merch. of Ven. i. 3. 58, 179.—F. hebrew, spelt Adbriew in Cotgrave. 
= Lat. Hebrans.= Gk. iBpaios, = Heb. ‘ibri, a Hebrew (Gen. xiv. 13): 
of uncertain origin, but supposed to be applied to Abraham upon his 
rosing the Euphrates; ffom Heb. bar. he crossed over. 

a sacrifice of a large number of victims. (F.,.—L., 
=Gk) ata eheitce of α bundiel oxen In Chapman's tr. of 
Homer's Tliad, b. =F. hecatombe; Cot.—Lat. hecatomba. 
Gk. ἑκατόμβη, a sactifice of a hundred oxen ; or any large sacrifice, 
Gk: ἑκατόν, a hundred, put for ἐν-κατόν, where fy is neut. of εἶν, one, 
and -κατόν is cognate with Skt. gata, Lat. centum, A.S. hund; and 
Bots, an ox, cognate with E, cow. See Hundred and Cow. 

HEC: HACKLE, HATCHEL, an instrument for 
dressing flax or hemp. (Du.)  M.E. hekele, hechele, ‘Hekele, mataxa; 
Prompt. Parv, ‘I ‘Aeckell’ (or hetchyll) flaxe sgrave, * Hee 
mataxa, a helylle;? Wright's Vocab. i. 269, col. 2.— Du. Aekel, ἃ 
heckle,” (The word came to us from the Netherlands.) It is the 
dimin. of Du. Aaah, a hook, with dimin, suffix -e! and uent 
vonclchange. + Dan, hele, α Reckle; from hage ἃ hook. + Swed. 
hackla; from dake, a hook. + G. hechel, doublet of Adkel, a 
Book from haken, a hook. ‘See Hook.’ Der. hackle (1), ‘ect 


SERCTTO, continual ; applied to a fever. (FxLieGk) ‘My 
fits are like the fever ectick fits ;" Gascoigne, Flowers, The sion of 
a Lover, st. 8. Shak. has it as ἃ sb, to mean ‘a constitutional 
fevers" Hamlet, iv. 3, 68.-F, hectique, ‘sick of an hectick, or con- 
tinuall feaver ;’ Cot.—Low Lat. Aecticus*, for which I find no 
authority, but it was doubtless in use as a medical word.—Gk. 
ieruxés, hectic, consumptive (Galen).=—Gk. fu, a habit of body 
lit. possession. Gk. ἕξω, fut. of ἔχειν, to have, possess. = 4/SAGH. 
to hold in, stop; whence also Skt. sa4, to hold in, stop, bear, ‘undergo, 
endure, ἄς. Der. hectic, sb. 
HECTOR, « bally; ‘as ἃ verb, to bully, to brag. (Gk.) ‘The 
storing kill-cow Hercules;’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 1.1. 352. 


HEDGE, a fence round a field, thicket of bushes. (E.) 
Aegge, Chaucer, C.T. 15224..- Α. 8. kege; nom. pl. hegar; ΓΙ 
Hom. ii. 376, il. 14,17. Hege comes from a base λαρ-ία, formed 
from Aag- with suffix -ia, causing vowel-change of Aag- to heg-: i.e. 
it is a secondary form from A. S. Aaga, a hedge, preserved in mod. E. 
in the form haw ; see Haw, + Du. hegge, deg, ahedge; from ha 
a hedge, Toe). teggr, ἃ kind of tee used in hedges; from dag 

Dict, p. 774). Der: Aedge, verb (Prompt. 


hedge (see pore in di 
arv. P. 232), 1. 433 hedgehog, 
Temp 105 hago seb a 35 Sy nade prt L.L.L.v, 


845: hedgerow, Milton “Allegro, 58; Aedge-school ; hedge-sparrow, 
Κι ‘Lear, i. 4. 235; also hedg-er, ον Μὴ ton, Comus, 293. * 

, to take care, attend to. ® M.E. Aeden, pt. t. Acide 
om. 17801; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 1050 (or 105: 
‘Aédan, to take care; pt.t. hddde; Grein, ii. 29. A weak verb, forms 
by vowel change from a sb. 4Aéd*, care, not found in A.S. bat equi- 
valent to G. Aut, O.H.G. Auota, heed, watchfulness, + O. Friesic 
Auda, hoda, to heed, rotect ; from Aude, kode, sb. protection. + O. Sax, 
Addian, to heed. + Bu. ‘Aveden, to heed, guard; from hoede, guard, 
care, protection. G. Aiiten, to protect (O. H.G. Auaten), from G. 
hut (0. H.G. Auota, protection). B. For the vowel-change, cf. 
bleed (A. 8. blédan) from blood (A.S. bléd). y. There is a dis- 
tinction to be made between this A.S. héd®, care (doubtless a fem. 
sb,), and A. 8. Add, a hood (doubtless mase,); just as between Du. 
hoede, fem. heed, and Aoed, masc. hood; and again, between G. Aut, 
fem. heed, and Aut, masc, a hat. Yet it seems reasonable to refer 
them to the same root. The notion of ‘ gearing’ is common to 
both words, See Hood. Der. heed, sb. M.E. hede, Chaucer, C. T. 
305; Aecd-ful, heed-ful-ly, heed-ful-ness, heed-less, heed-less-ly, heed- 
Tese-ness, 

HEEL (1), the part of the foot projecting behind. (E.) M.E. 
heel, heele; Wyclif, Jon, xiii, 18.<A.S. Aéla, the heel ; Grein, ii. 30. 
‘We find also the :*Calx, héla, hh nipeweard’ =the heel, the 
lower part of the als ; Wright's Vocab. 283, col. 2. + Du. Aiel. 4 
Icel, hall, + Swed. hal, 4 Dan. hal. B. Probably also the same 
word with Lat, cal, Gk.Ad¢ (for κλάξ), the heel; Lithuanian dudnis, 
the heel; Curtius, i. 41. Ὑ. If so, there is probably a further 
connection with Lat, -ceilere, to strike, occurring in the compound 
percellere, to strike, smite, the form of the root being KAR. Cf. Skt. 
hal, to drive; Fick, i. 45. It is proper to note Grein’s theor 
viz, that A.S. Aéla is a contraction for Tenet, with the usual vows 
change from ὁ (followed by ἢ to ¢; this would make the word a 
diminutive of A.S. 4d4, which also means ‘the heel,’ and is a com- 
moner word. But this seems to set aside the Du. and Scand. forms, 
and ignores the generally accepted identification of E. Aeet with Lat. 
calx, Der. heel-piece. 

HEEL (2), to lean over, incline. (E.) . This is a very corrupt 
form; the word has lost a final d, and obtained (by compensation) 
a lengthened vowel. The correct form would be Aeld or Aild. ΜῈ. 
Alden, hilden. Palsgrave bas: 41 hylde, 1 leane on the one syde, as 
ἃ bote or shyp, or any other vessel, ie encline de cousté, Sytte fast, I 
rede (advise} you, for the bote begynneth to Aylde.’ ‘ Heldyn, of 
bowyn, inc, fees def gflecto;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 234; see Way's 
note. Μ. Εἰ helden or Ailden was frequently transitive, 
meaning (1 i to pour, esp. by tilting a vessel on one side; and (2) 
intransitively, to heel over, to incline. Wyclif has: ‘and whanne 
the boxe of alabastre was brokun, she Aelde it (poured it out] on his 
heed ;’ Mark, xiv. 3.—A.S. hyldan, Aeldan, trans. to tilt, incline, 
intrans. to bow dow; Grein, ii. 131. ‘pu gestadoladest eortan sw 
foeste, pet hid on healfe ne Aelded"= Thou hast founded the 
earth so fast, that it will not deel over on any side; AElfred's Metres, 
xx. 164. It is a weak verb, formed from the (participial) adjective 
Aeald, inclined, bent down, which occurs in niver-heald, bent down- 
wards; Grein, ii, 295. + Icel. Aalla, to lean sideways, heel over, esp. 
used of ἃ ship ; from Aalir, leaning, sloping. 4 Dan. Aelde, to slant, 
slope, lean, tilt (both trans, and intrans.): from Add, an inclination, 
sloy . + Swed. Adlla, to tilt, pour. + M. H. G. Aaiden, to bow or 
incline oneself downwards ; from ald, leaning forwards. Root un- 
certain; perhaps Teut. HAL, to strike, bend; Fick, iii. 71. 

}aheaving. (E.) ἴω Shak, Wint. Ta. ii. 1. 45. Formed 
from the verb fo Aeave just as Aaft is formed from the verb to Aave. 
‘Heft also occurs as another spelling of Aaf?. 

TELA, the flight of Mohammed. (Arab.) In Blount’s Gloss. 
ed. 1674. ‘The era of the Hegira dates from the flight of Moham- 
med from Mecca to Medina, on the night of Thursday, July 1. 62a. 
The en ‘on the 16th;” Haydn, Dict. of Dates. Arab. aijrak. 
ea ion here flight) ; the Mohammedan era; Palmer's Pers. Dict 

Cf. Arab. Aajr, separation, absence ; @ Hence 


From ες Gk. Hector (‘Exrap), the celebrated Trojan hero, The lit. { pronounce the E. word as Agjra, with soft g and no é 


HEIFER. 


HELPER, « young cow. (Ε) ΜῈ, hyfare, hfe. 
hayfare;* Wright's Vocab. i 


*Juvenca, ® 


HEMATITE. 261 
HELL, the place of the dead; the abode of evil spirits. (E.) 


77.1.43 *Hec juvenca, a Aeljere ;" id. | M. E. Aelle; Chaucer, C.T. 1202.0 Α. 5, hel, helle, ἃ fem. sb., gen. 
240, col. 2.-- AS. hedhfore. "Reinichin vel scala, hedbfore;" also, | helle; Grein, ii. 29. + Da. el. $ Icel. hel. + Dan. helvede; Swed. 
‘Altilium, fat kedkfore’ [a fat heifer); id. p. 23, col. 2, Lit.ta Thre) from 


ΠῚ ox,’ ive. a full-grown ox or cow. Compounded of A.S. AedA, 


13 and fear (Northummb. far), an ox. In Matt. xxii, 4, the Lat. 


ἧσται in the Lindatame MS. B. The A.S. fear is cognate wit 
MH. G. pfar, O. H. G. varro, far, an ox, and the Gk. πόριε, a heifer. 
=y PAR, as seen in Lat. parere, to produce; see Parent. 
GH-HO, an exclamation οἵ weariness. (E.) Also, in Shak., 
It, iv. 3. 69 , 180, 183 
cal 


tion, 
|GET, the condition Sgt shill, (EZ) A corrup- 
tion of Aighth, a form common in Milter P. L. i. 24, 92, 283, 552, 
723: ἄς. Height is common in Shak, Merch. Vent iv. 1. 72; ἄς. 
ΜῈ aigate, Ayghe, as in Chaucer, Ο, Τ. 1786 (where it rimes with 
Ipghte); also hejbe (= heghthe), Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 317; 
ζάρια, Mandeville's Travels, p. 40.—A-S, hedhiu, hchdu; Grein, 
Haz A.S, Aeah, high. + Du. boogie, height; from Aoog, high. + 
Ted tad; from hdr, - Swed. hijdy from Aig. -+ Dan, ἀδίε: ἴτοπι 
hii. Goth. Aauhitha ; from hauhs. q the G. Adke does not 
Mit the sufbe See High Der, higher Shak. Coto, τὸν 
formed by analogy with length-en, strengih-en, ae not an orig. form; 
She AS, verb is μῶν (—highen), Gra, i 

HEINOUS, hateful, atrocious. (F.,-O. 
abi M.E. heinous, hainows; Chaucer, Troilus, ii, 1617.-0-F. 
ἀαῖκοι, odious; formed with suffix τοῦ (= Lat. το, mod. Ἐς -evs) 
from the sb. Aaine, hate.—O.F. hair, to hate. From an O. Low G. 
fom, wel exemplifed in Goth haan oF haten (= avon, ἐσ hates 
ot trom the cognate O. HG. Aazzon. te. Der. λείπουν 
Minows-ness. 


FEBIR, one who inherits property. (F=L.) The word being 
F., the ἃ is silent. M.E. deire, heyre; better heir, heyr; Chaucer, 
C’T. 188; also eyr, of Palerme, 128; εἰγ, Havelok, 410.— 
O.F dein, ir (later oir), an heirLat, heres, on. he ied to 
Lat. Aerus, a master, and Gk. χείρ, the hand, = ψ GHAR, to seize, 
take; of Skt. Ari, to convey, take, seize, Curtius, i, 246. 46 The 
O.F. Acir is either from the nom. heres, or from the old acc. Aerem, 
the usual acc. form being heredem. Der. heir-dom, heir-ship, hybrid 
words, with E. suffixes; Acir-apparent, 1 Hen, IV, i. 2. 653 Aeir-est, 
with F. suffix, Blackstone's Comment., b. iv. c. 15 (R.); eir-less, 
Wint, Ta. v. 1, 103 heir-presumptive, heir-male;; also heir-loom, q. ¥. 
8 piece of property which descends to an hei 
with his inkeritince, (Hybrid; Fond E.) Which he an 
left unto the English throne Drayton, Polyolbion, 5. 11. 
Componnded of Acir (see above); and loom, a piece of property, 
furniture, the same word with loom in the sense of a weaver's frame. 
to the sun. (L,=Gk.) A term in as- 


Loom. 
HELIACAL, relating 
in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv.c. 13. 


tronomy, used and defin 

4§.7;.° We term that . . the Aeliacal (ascension of a star), when a star 
which before, for the vicinity of the sun, was not visible, being further 
removed, beginneth to appear.’= Late Lat. Aeliacus, Latinised from 
the Gk. ἡλιακόφ, belonging to the sun. = Gk. ἥλιον, the sun ; on which 
difficult word see Curtius; he shews the probability that it is from 
the 4/ US, to shine, bum, whence also Skt. ush, to burn. 
heliacal-ly. 

HELIOCENTRIO, belonging to the centre of the sun. (Gk.) 
‘An astronomical term; in Kersey, ed. 1715. Coined from Aelio-= 
Gk. ἡλιο-, crude form of oth fhe su sun; and centric, adj. coined from 
Gk. κέντρον, centre. See Heliacal and Centre. B. Similar 
formations are Aelio-graphy, equivalent to photography, from γράφειν, 
to write; Aeliorlatry, sun-worship, from λατρεία, service, worship ; 


Adio-trope, 
PE, the name of a fower. (F..—L.,—Gk.) 

Blounts Gloss., ed. 1675. τ} trope, sthe herbe tumsole;" Cor. 

heliotropium. = nov, ἃ heliotrope. = Gk. ἡλίος, crude 
form of ἥλιον, the sun; and zpor-, base connected with πρέπειν, to 
tum; so that the lit. sense is ‘sun-tumer,’ or the flower which turns 
to the sun, See Heliacal and Trope. 
HELIX, a spiral figure. (L.=Gk.)  ‘ Helix, barren or creeping 
ivy; + anatomy, the outward brim of the in geor etry, 
ersey, ed, 1715.—Lat. Adliz, a volute, Soiral; Kind 
fears ‘ug, anything twisted, a tendril, spiral, volute, curl.— 
oe ἱλίσσειν, to tym round. Gk. root FeA, Fad; equivalent to Lat. 
κοῖς in καίνεγε, to roll.<4/ WAR, to tum about. 
which Adlix is, practically, a doublet. 
Adlic-al, Adlic-al-ly, ᾿ 


Der. Aelices, the pl, form ; 


losted by fearras earres in the Wessex versions, and by 


FG) Properly trisyl- 


See Volute, of 


helvete ; from O. Swed. halwite, a word borrowed (sa 
‘A.S. kelleaite lit, helltorment, in which the latter element is the 
AS, μία, torment. + G. hile O.F1.G; λεῖία. + Goth. dala, hell 
Β. All from the Teatonic base HAL, to hite, whence A. S, Aelaw, 
hehlen, to hide ; so that the orig. sense is the hidden or unseen place, 
The Α. 5, Aelan is cognate with Lat. calare, to hide, from the base 
ΚΑΙ, to hide, whence also Lat. cella, E. cell. Ὑ. It is supposed 
that the base KAL, older form KAR, is a development from a root 
SKAR, of which one meaning was ‘to cover;? ef, St. iti, to pour 
fire 


out, to cast, to cover. hellish, hell-ichly, heli-ish-ness 
=A.S, hellefyr, Grein, ii. 31; Aell-hound, M. E. helleckund, Seinte 
Marherete, ed. Cockayne, p. 6, 1. 4 from bottom. 
_HBLLEBO the name of a plant. (F,.=-L,=Gk) Also - 
lt ellebore, as frequently in Holland, tr. of Pliny, δ. xxv. c. 5.— 
. F, ellebore, ‘hellebore ;” Cot. Properly Aellebore. = Lat. Aelleborus. 

=Gk. ἑλλέβορον, the name of the plant, Of uncertain origin; the 
latter half of the word is probabl; related to Gk. Bopé, food, 
HELM (1), the instrament by which a ship is steered. (E.) 
Properly used of the tiller or handle of the rudder. M.E. Aelme; 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 
of Boethius, cap. xxxv. § 4; li 12. Ὁ Icel. Ajdim, a rudder. 
G. helm, a helve, handle. B. a allied to Aaulm, from the 
likeness between a stalk and a handle. Another kindred word is 
delve. See Haulm, Helve, Halberd. Der. helms-man; where 
Aedes = hele 's δ τε το case). Also Aal-berd. 

‘HELM (.), ἘΠῚ ', armour for the head. (Ε.) Μ. Ε. Aelm, 
Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 2611.—A. S. helm, masc., (1) tector, (2) a pro- 
tection, helm ; Grein, ic 31. Du helm (also helmet), a helt, casyue. 

+ cel. Ajdimr, a helmet. + Dan. Aielm. Swed. Ajelm. + G. helm. 
+Goth. Ailms. 4+ Russ, shleme. a helmet. Lithuan. szalmas, β. All 
formed with suffix-ma from the base KAL (Teutonic HAL}, to cover, 
protect ; the orig. sense being ‘covering.’ Hell. . helmed, 
Chaucer, C.T. 14376; Aelmeet, a dimin, form, with safe oe oF: 


origin, perhaps borrowed from Du, helmet. 
‘int MINTHOLOGY, the natural history of worms. (Gk.) A 


scientific word. , Coined from Gk. ἕλμινθο-, crude form of ἕλμινε, ἃ 
worm; and τλόγια, a discourse, from λόγειν, to speak. The Gk. 
‘duos is also found as ἕλμιν, i.e. that which curls about ; from the 
same source as ἕλιξ, a helix. See Helix. Der inthologi-e-al. 
OT, mong the Spartans, (Τα, Rare. The 
pl. helots answers to Lat. pl. Hélotes, borrowed from Gk. Εΐλωτεν, pl. 
Of Εἴλων, a helot, bondsman; said to have meant originally an’in- 
habitant'of Elos (EAos), a town of Laconia, who were enslaved under 


the: Sy is. Der. helot-ism. 
, to aid, assist. (E.) M.E. wigmPet pt. t. Aalp, pp. Aolpen ; 
Ὑ. 1670, 1651; 10244.— A. pt. t. kealp, pp. 


Bh. ἜΤ, Belper’ Teel Adipa. “Ean. ae 
pjelpa. 4-Goth. hilpan.  G. helfen, O.H.G. Aelfan, ὀΒ. ΑἿΙ 
from ‘the Teutonic base HALP=Aryan ΚΑΤ, to help; whence 
also Skt. Hip, to be St for, balpa, able, able to’ protects Livbaan, 
scalp, to help, Der. help, shoe Α. 5, hape (Grein); helper, λεἰρυ, 
Aelp-ful-ness, help-less, help-lesvly, help-less-ness ; also help-mati 

age due ἰο ἃ mistaken notion of the phrase an λεὶρ me 


20); thus Rich. quotes from Sharp's Sermons, vol 
See be an Aelp-mate for the man.’ 
‘V3, a handle of an axe. (E.) M.E. Aelue (hee, Wyclif, 

Dent. xix. 5; spelt hellfe (for Aelfe), Ormulum, 9948.— A. S. Aielf, of 
which the dat. ‘ielfe occurs in Gregory's Pastoral, ed. Sweet, p. 166, 
1. 8; also Aeife, as in + °Manubrisen back and Aelfe τ᾿ Wright's Vocab. 
i, 35, col. 1. 4.0. Du, Adlve, a handle; Oudemans. + M. H. G. Aalp, 
ahandle. Allied to Helm (1) and Haulm. 
HEM (1), the border of a garment. (E.) M.E. hem; pl. kemmes, 
Wyclif, Matt. xxiii. A.S. hemm, hem; *Limbus, stemning vel 
hele Wright's Vocab. i. 26,00]. 1. Allied to Friesic Admel, a 
edge, border, noted by Outzen 5. v. Aemmel, heaven. Cf. G. hamme,a 
fence, hedge; Fliigel. Also G. Aimmel, heaven, a eangpy, orig. 8 a 
vault, allied to Latin camera, @ vault, chamber. ‘All from 
the Teut. base HAM, equivalent to Lat. ΚΑΜ.- KAM, to bend, 
Thus the orig. sense is a‘ bend’ or curved border, edge. Der. hem, 
verb, chiefly in the phr. to em in (cf. G. demaento stop, check, hem, 
from Aamme, a fence), Shak. Troilus, iv. 5. 
HEM (2), a slight cough to call attention, at) “Cry hem! when 
he should groan,” Much Ado, v. 2. 16; cf. As You Like It, i. 3. sa 
‘An imitative word, formed from the sound. Allied to Hum, In 
Dutch, we also find the same word Aem, used in the same way. Der. 
‘hem, verb, As You Like It, i. 3. 18. 

BMATITE, an ore of iron. (L,=Gk.) The sesqui-oxide of 
giron; so called because of the red colour of the powder (Webster). 


Ξ 


262 HEMI.. 


‘The sanguine load-stone, called Aematites ;’ Holland’s Pliny, Ὁ. xxvi.' 
©. 16, . hematite; Pliny.=Gk. alparirys, blood-like, = Gk. 
aipar-, stem of αἷμα, blood. 

HEMT, half. (Gk.) From a Lat. spelling (hemi-) of the Gk. prefix 
ἡμι-, signifying half; cognate with Lat. semi-, half. See Semi-. 

HEMISP: a half sphere, a half globe. ( 
In Cotgrave. -- Ὁ. Ε΄, hemisphere, ‘a hemisphere 
hemispharium. = Gk. ἡμισφαίριον, ἃ hemisphere. -- Gk. ἦμι-, prefix, 
signifying half; and σφαῖρα, a ball, sphere. See Hemi- and Sphere. 
Der. hemispheri-c-al ; Sir T. Browne, Vulg, Errors, Ὁ, 

HEMISTICH, half a line, in poetry. (L.,—Gk. 
Aemistique (Cotgrave), but directly from ium, by dropping 
δε two latter syllables, Kersey has: ‘ Hemistichium, a half verse.’ = 
Gk. ἡμιστίχιον, a-half verse.—Gk. oy half; and orixoe, a row, 
order, line, verse. See Hemi- and Distich. ὦ 

HEMLOCK, a poisonous plant, (E.) M.E. Aemlok; spelt hum- 
Toke, kumlok, Wright's Vocab. 1. 226, col. 1, 265, col. 1; Aomelok, id. 
i, 191, col. 2.—A.S, hemlic, hymlice; Gloss. to Cockayne’s Saxon 
Leechdoms. 1, The first syllable is of unknown origin; Strat- 
mann connects it with a supposed M.E. hem, malign; but the 
instances of this word are not quite certain. Still it probably implies 
something bad ; and may be related to G. Aammen, to maim; see 
Hamper. 83. The second syllable is from A.S. leic, a leek, 
plant, whence the M. E. Joke above, and modern E. -lock, The same 
ending occurs in char-lock, gar-lic. See Leek. 

(ORRHAGE, a great flow of blood. (F.,—L.,—Gk.) Spelt 
hemorragy by Kay, On the Creation, pt. 1 (R.) =O. F. Aemorrhagie, 
‘an abundant flux of blood ;’ Cot. = Late Lat. kemorrhagia, Latinised 
from Gk. αἱμορραγία, ἃ violent bleeding. Gk. αἷμο-, for αἷμα, blood; 
and pay-, base of ῥήγνυμι, I break, burst; the lit. sense being ‘a 
bursting out of blood.” Gk. Fpay=E. break; see Break. 

‘-ORRHOIDS, }ODS, painful tubercles round the 
margin of the anus from which blood is occasionally discharged. 
(F..=L.,<Gk.) ‘Hemorroides be vaynes in the foundement ;’ Sir 
ΤΟ Elyot. Castel of Helth, b. ς. 10... Ε΄ Aemorrhoide, ‘ an issue of 
a by {he bi aod lament δ᾽ pant Sree ot holed 

emorrhoids, pl. of hemorrhois.—Gk. alyoppottes, pl. of αἱμορροῖν, 

ij., liable to ἔοι of blood. = Gk. Tuo-, for αἷμα, blood ; and ῥέειν, 
to flow, cognate with Skt. sru, to flow. Der. hemorrhoid-al. 
Doublet, emerods. 
, a kind of plant. (L.,—Gk.=Skt.)_M.E. hemp, Havelok, 
782. Contracted from ἃ form the m becoming m by the in: 
fluence of the following p.—A.S, henep, kenep; Cockayne’s A.S. 
Leechd 124. IL 1, 3, and note. Cf. Du. Aennep; Icel. Aampr ; 
Dan. Aamp; Swed. hampa; G. Aanf; O.H.G. sanof (Fick). All 
from Lat, cannabis; Gk. navvaBis ; hemp. Ske. ganar hemp, β. The 
Lat. word is merely borrowed from «Grimm and Kuhn both 
consider the Gk, word borrowed from the East, and the Teutonic 
‘one from the Lat. cannabis which certainly made its way to them ;’ 
Curtius, i. 173. The word was borrowed so’ early that it suffered 
letter-change. Der. Aemp-en, with adj. suffix, as in golden; Hen. V, 
iii, chor, 8. Also canvas, q. v. 

HEN, the female of a bird, especially of the domestic fowl. (E.) 
M.E. ken, Chaucer, C.T. 154455 pl. Aannes, id. 14872.—A.S. henn, 
hen, han; Grein, ii. 23. The proper form is hen, formed by vowel- 
change from A.S. Aana, 2 cock; Grein, ii. τι. 4 Du. hen, fem. of 
haan, a cock. + Icel. kena, fem, of hani, a cock. 4 Dan. héne, fem. of 
‘ane, ἃ cock. 4 Swed. Aina, fem. of hane, a cock, + G. henne, fem. of 
Aahn, cock, Cf. Goth, hana, a cock, B. Thus Aen is the fem. 
of a word for cock (obsolete in English), of which the old Teutonic 
type was HANA. Ὑ. The word hana means, literally, ‘singer,’ 

¢ suffix -a denoting the agent,as in Α.5. Aunt-a, a hunter.=4/KAN, 
to sing; whence Lat. canere, to sing. Der. hen-bane, Prompt. Parv. 
B23 lit. fowl-poison ;? see Bane. Also , hen-harrier, ἃ 

‘ind of hawk (see Harrier); hen-pecked, i.e. pecked by the hen or 
wife, as in the Spectator, πο. 176: ‘a very good sort of people, which 
are commonly called in scorn the Aenpeckt. 

HENCE, from this place or time. (E.) αἱ M.E. Aennes, P. 
Plowman, B. i. 76; whence the shorter form Aens, occurring in 
Lidgate’s Minor Poems, p. 220 (Stratmann), In the modem hence, 
the -ce merely records that the M.E. Aens was pronounced with sharp 
5, not with a final z-sound. B. In the form hennes, the suffixed 
8 was due to a habit of forming adverbs in -s or -es, as in fuy-es, twice, 
need-es, needs ; an older form was Aenne, Havelok, 843, which is found 
as late as in Chaucer, C. Τὶ 2358. Ὑ. Again, henne represents ἃ 
still older Aenen or heonen, spelt heonene in Ancren Riwle, p. 230, 1. 8. 
=A.S. heonan, hionan, hence; Grein, ii. 67; also heonane, id. 68, 
Here Asonan stands as usual for an older Ainan. Shorter forms appear 
in the A.S. Aeona (for Aina), hence, Grein, ii. 67; kine, id. 76. + G. 
‘Ainnen (chiefly used with von preceding it), hence; Ὁ. H. Ὁ. Ainnan, 
hence; 8. shorter form appears in Ain, there, thither. 


HERALD. 


@ these forms are adverbial formations from a pronominal base; cf 


Goth. Aina, him, accus. case of the third personal pronoun, cognate 
with A. S. hine, him, aud G. itn, him; also in the'accus. case. “The 
nom. of A.S. Aine is Ae, he; to which accordingly the reader is referred. 
See He. Similarly, Lat. Aine, hence, is connected with Lat. 
hic, this. Der. Aence-forth, compounded of hence and forth, and 
answering to Α. 5, ford Aconan, used of time; see examples in Grein, 
ii, 68, Il, 1-45 Aence-forward, comp. of hence and, od, 

HEN [ἃ page, servant. (E.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. 
ii 1.121. ‘Compare me the fewe . . disciples of Jesus with the 
solemne pomp .. . of such as go before the bishop, of his Aensemen, of 
trumpets, of sundry tunes,’ &c. ; Udal, on St. Mark,c,11(R.) ‘And 
every knight had after him riding Three henshmen on him awaiting ;* 
‘The Flower and the Leaf, 1. 252 (ἃ poem wrongly ascribed to Chaucer, 
and belonging to the fifteenth century). (4 Of disputed origin; 
Dut we also find Hinxman as a proper name in Wilts. (in the Clergy 
List, 1873) ; and this renders it almost certain that the right etymology 
is from M.E. hengest (cognate with Du. and G. hengst, Swed. and 
Dan. hingst), a horse, and E. man. We find similar formations in 
Icel. hestvirOr (lit. horse-ward), a mounted guard (Cleasby): and in 
Swed. hingstridare (lit. horse-rider), ‘a groom of the king's stable, 
who rides before his coach ;’ Widegren’s Swed. Dict. In this view, 
the sense is simply ‘groom,’ which is the sense required by the earliest 
quotation, that from the Court of Love. y. The M.E. hengest 
occurs in Layamon, 1. 3546, and is from A,S. hengest, a horse (Grein, 
ii. 34), once a common word. It is cognate with Icel. hestr, Swed. 
and Dan. hingst and hast, G. hengst, from an orig. Teutonic hangista; 
Fick, iii. 59. 4 The usual derivation is from haunch-man, ἃ 
clumsy hybrid compound, clumsily explained to mean ‘one who 
stands beside one’s hip.’ Surely, a desperate guess. I find in Blount's 
Nomolexicon, ed. τόρ the following: " Henchman, qui equo innititur 
bellicoso, from the G. hengst, a war-horse: with us it signifies one 
that runs on foot, attending upon a person of honor or worship. 
(Mentioned) Anno 3 Edw. 4. cap. 5, and 24 Hen. 8. cap. 13. It is 
written henzman, anno 6 Hen. 8. cap. 1.’ 

HENDECAGON, a plane figure of eleven sides and angles. 
(Gk.) So called from its eleven angles. = Gk. ἕνδεκα, eleven ; and 
γωνία, an angle. Ἕνδεκα «- ἕν, one, and δέκα, ten. See Heptagon. 

EN DECASYL: Ὁ, a term applied to a verse of eleven 
syllables. (Gk.) From Gk. ἕνδεκα, eleven (=f, one, and δέκα, ten); 
and συλλαβή, a syllable. See Decasyllabic. 

HEP, HIP, the fruit of the dog-rose. See Hip (2). 

HEPATIC, pertaining to the liver. (F,=L.—Gk.) ‘Hepctiques, 
obstructions of the liver ;” Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.0. F. kepatique, 
*hepatical, of or belonging to the liver ;’ Cot. Lat. hepaticus, Gk. 
ἡπατικόε, belonging to the liver.=Gk. fran-, crude form of ἧπαρ, 
the liver. Lat. iecur, the liver. 4 Skt. yakrit, yakan, the liver. All 
from a base YAK. Der. hepatic-al; hepatina, a flower, the liver- 
wort; see hepathigue, hepatique in Cotgrave. 

HEPTAGON, a plane figure with seven sides and angles. (Gk) 
In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 80 called from its seven angles. =Gk. 
ἑπτά, seven, cognate with E. seven; and , δ angi , comer, 
from γόνυ, a knee. See Seven and Knee. Der. heptagon-al. 

HEPTAHEDRON, a solid figure with seven bases or sides. 
(Gk.)_ Spelt heptaedron in Kersey, ed. 1716. -- Gk. ἑπτά, seven, cognate 
with E, seven; and ἕδρα, a seat, base, from the same base as E. seat 
“EabTARGHY, « gorenment by sve perons 

> @ government by seven (Gk) In 
Blount's Gloss., ed. ioe Applied to seven Old-English ki ‘oa, 
viz, those of Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, Northumberland, Mercia, 
and East Anglia. The term is not a good one; see Freeman, Old 
Eng. Hist. for Children, p. 40.— Gk. dxr-, for ἕπτα, seven ; and -apyia, 
government. See Seven and Anarc! 


, possessive and objective case of the fem. of the third 
Pronoun. (E.) M. E, ire, the usual form ἔτ 
4880; hure, P. Plowman, C. iv. 45--48.-- A. 5. hire, gen. and dat. case 
of hed, she ; the possessive pronoun being made from the gen. case, 
and indeclinable; see Sweet's A. S. Reader, Grammat. Introduction. 
‘The word is tobe divided as λέτε, where AF is to be referred (othe 
"eutonic pronominal base HI (Fick, iii. 74), signifying ‘this;* and 
ὅτε ἰδ the usual A. S. fem, inflection in the τὸ eT ator adjectives 
declined according to the strong declension. Sce He. Der. hers, 
M.E. hires, Chaucer, C.T. 4647, not found much earlier; her-sel 
HERALD, an officer who makes proclamations. (F.,.O. H. G.) 
M.E. herald, heraud; Chaucer, C. T. 2601 ; P. Plowman, B. xviii. 16. 
Ὁ. F. heralt, heraut, a herald ; Low Lat. heraldus; cf. Ital. araldo, 
a herald. =O. HG. herolt (G. herold), α herald; we also find 0. H.G. 
Heriold, Hariold, as a proper name. answering to Icel. Haraldr and 
E, Harold, ΑΒ. Hariold is a contracted form for Hari-wald, where 
Hari-= 0. H.G. hari (Ὁ. heer), an army; and wald=O. H. G. walt, 


8. All} strength. ‘Thus the name means ‘ army-strength, i.e. support or stay 


HERB. 


Acro, a herald, from forkarén, to proclaim ; cf. δι κήρυξ, 
Ὑ. We may note that Ο. H. Ὁ. λατὶ answers to Α. 5. here, army; ἃ 
word also used in forming proper names, as in Here-ward. See further 
under Harry. ey tities pag waiter atter part of the word, see Valid. 

. ‘Dr. ii. 2. 213, spelt heraldie, 


nn 

ἃ plant with a succulent stem. (F,=L.) The word being 
of F. origin, the ἃ was. probabl ot silent, and is still sometimes 
ae Present to sound the ἃ, the 
derbe, pl. herbes ; Chaucer, 

~ herbe, ‘an herb;? 
herbage, food for cattle. 
, food, ΕἾ to Gk. k. φορβή, 

Ε 


ag a 
mi Browne, Vale, 
Ὁ ii, ©. 6. § 43 herb-ar-ium, τὸ το Tat iesborium 2 book describing 
herbs, « herbal, bat now applied to α collection of plants; herd 
ψόγους, herb-devouring, from Lat. sorare, to devour (see Voracious). 
And note M. E. herbere, a herb-garden, from Lat. herbarivm through 
the French; a word discussed under Arbour. 

HERD (1), a flock of beasts, group of animals. (E.) M.E. heerde, 
heorde. ‘*Heerde, ot flok of beestys;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 236.‘ Ane 
heorde of heorten’=a herd of harts; Layamon, 305.—A.S. Aeord, 
Jerd, hyrd, (1) care, custody, (2) herd, Hocle (3) family: Grein, i, 68. 
Δ πὶ ore + Dan, bord. + + Swed. hyord. + G. heerde, + Goth. 

‘oot unknown. Der. herd, vb., M.E. herdien, to draw to- 
gether into a herd, P. Plowman, C. xiv. 148; herd-max, M.E. herde- 
‘irdeman, Ormulum, 6852; later form herd-+-man, Shak. Wint. 

Τα. iv. 4. 344. Der. herd (2). 

HERD (3), one who tends a herd. (E.) Generally used in the 
comp. shepherd, cou-herd, &c. M.E. herde, Chaucer, C. T. 605 (or 
623); Will. of Palemne, 6; spelt hurde, P. Plowman, C. x. 267.— 
A.S. heorde, hirde; Grein, ii, 77. 4 Icel. hirdir. + Dan. hyrde. + 
Swed. herde.  G. hirt. 4 Goth. hairdeis. B. Formed from the 
word above; thus Α. 5. Keorde is from keord; Goth. hairdeis is from 


HERE, 
1612.—A.S. λέν; Grein, ii 
+ Swed. har. +6. hier of H.G. λίαν. + Goth. her. 


4 4 De Tier eel. her. Dan. her, 


ul 

from a HIRA, formed from the pronominal base HI (Fick, i. 
1); 50 that here is related to he just as where is related to whe, See 
le. Der. here-about, Temp. ii. 2. 41; here-abouts ; hereafter, M. E. 
ler-after, Genesis and ‘Exodus, ed. Morris, 243; here-by, M.E. her-bi, 
Owl and Nightingale, 127; herein, Μ. Ἐ. her-inne, Havelok, 458; 
᾿ς ΜΕ: her-of, Havelok, 2585 ; heretofore, 1 Sam. iv. 7; here- 
νῶν 


answering to Μ. E. her-on, Ρ. Plowman, 

falachi, iii. το. 
IY, descending by inheritance. (L.) In Shak. 
‘Temp.ii.t. ase andis Colgave, to translate F. hereditaire, Englished 
from Lat. hereditarius, hereditary.— Lat. heredita-, base of hereditare, 
to inherit.=Lat. heredi-, crude form of heres, an heir. See Heir. 
Der. herediteri-ly. From the same base we have Mredita-ble, a 
late and rare word, for which heritable was formerly used, as in 
Blackstone's Comment. b. ii. c. 5 (R.); also heredita-ment, given in 


Keneys Dict., ed. 1715, 
JY, the choice of an opinion contrary to that usually 
received, (F.,=L.,—Gk.) The word means, literally, no more than 


‘choice.’ M.E. heresye, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 267 (see Spec. of 
English, ed. Morris and ‘Skeat, p. 103, 1. 149); eresie, Wyclif, Acts, 
xxiv. 14.=0. F. heresie, “heresie, obstinate or wicked error ;’ Cot.= 
Lat. haresis.— Gk. alpeo, a taking, choice, sect, heresy.— Gk. αἱρεῖν, 
to take; on which see Curtius, ii. 180. Der. heretic, q.v. 


HEEETIC, the holder of a heresy. (FL Gk) ΜῈ. 
ait, hereby Wyclif, Tit ii, 10.~ 0. Β. heraiqu, ‘an heretick;' Cot. 
-hareticus, = Gk. αἱρετικόε, able to choose, heretical. Gk. αἱρεῖν, 


to take, choose. See Heresy, Der, heretical, 
HEBIOT,« tribute paid τὸ the lord of a manor on the decease of 
a tenant. (E.) See Blackstone, Comment. b. ii. capp. 6, 28; and see 
Heriot in. Blount’s Law Lexicon ; and Heriot in Jamieson’s Scot. Dict. 
Sir D, Lyndesay speaks of a herield hors, a horse paid as a heriot 
‘The Monarche, b. iii. 1, 4734, Corrupted from A.S. heregeat, lit 
military apparel; Grein, il, 36. ‘The heregeatu consisted of * tary 
habiliments or equipments, which,' after the death of the vassal, 
escheated to the sovereign or lord, to whom they were delivered by, 
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“ai oe oa and fe 


sweord, and fedwer τ bedgas, . 
fedwer hors, and twA sylfrene fata;" i.e. And 11 bequeath) to the 
: four swords, yur spears, and four shields, 


four horses, and two silver vessels; Will dated 
‘Thorpe's Diplomatarium Avi Saxonici, p. 499.— 
S. dere an army (hence, belonging το war); and get, geator, 


Preparation aration, apparel, adomment ; Grein, i. 495. 

HERITAGE, an inheritance. (F.,—L.) In early use. M.E, 
heritage, Hali Meidenhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 25, last line but one} 
King Hom, ed. Lamby, 1281 ; also erifage, Alexander and Dindi 
ed. Skeat, 981.—0. F. heritage, ‘an inheritance, herit 
Formed, with suffix -age (answering to Lat. -aticwm) from O.F. 
heriter, to inherit. Lat. hereditare, to inherit ; the loss of a syllable 
is exemplified by Low Lat. Aeritator, used for hereditator ; it would 
seem as if the base Aeri- was substituted for heredi-.—Lat. heredi-, 
crude form of heres, an heir; see Heir. Der. from same source, 
heritable. herit-or. 

HERMAPHRODITE, an animal or plant of both sexes. 
(L..=Gk) In n Gascoigne, ‘The Steele Glas, I. 53. See Sir T. ‘Browne, 
Vuig. Errors, b. iii. ς. 17.—Lat. hermaphroditus. = Gk. ἑρμαφρόδιτου ; 
ἃ coined word, made up from Gk. Ἑρμῆν, Hermes (Mercury), as 
representing the male principle; and ᾿Αφροδίτη, Aphrodité (Venus), 
the female. Hence the legend that Hermaphroditus, son of Hermes 
and Aphrodite, when bathing, grew together with Salmacis, the 
nymph of a fountain, into one person. Der. iteic, -ie-al, 


ism; also Rermaphrodive. 
IC, explanatory. (Gk.) A modern word, From 


Gk. dpuqrevrixes, skilled in interpreting. =Gk. dpuqvevrfe, an in- 
terpreter; of which «shorter form is ἐρμηνεύν, Connected (perhaps) 
with Ἑρμῆν, Hermes (Mercury), the tutelary god of skill; but the 
connection is not certain; see Curtius, i. 433. Der. Iermeneutic-al, 
her mencutic-al-ly, hermeneut-ics (the science of interpretation). 
HERMETIC, chemical, &c.(Gk.) ‘Their seals, their characters, 
hermatic rings ;’ Ben Jonson, Underwoods, Ixi. An Execration upon 
Vulcan, 1. 73.—Low Lat. hermeticus, relating to alchemy; a coined 
word, made from the name Hermes (= Gk. Ἑρμῆε); from the notion 
that the great secrets of alchemy were discovered by Hermes Trisme- 
ge (Hermes the thrice-greatest). Der. hermetic-al, hermetic-al ly. 


and four torques 
about 946-9555 
ALS. 


Hermetically was a term in alchemy ; ἃ glass bottle was said to be 
dermaialy (i.e psfectt) 

and closed © at 

HERMI' 


led when the opening of it was fused 
ion of air. 
pone ms lives in solitude. (F.,.—L..—Gk.) M.E. 
It first-appears in Layamon, 18763, 
the later heremite. This form was 
probably taken directly from Lat. heremita, the later form hermite 
με from the French. Heremite occurs in P. Plowman, B. vi. nay 
and even as late as in Holinshed’s Description of Britain, b. ) 
The shorter form hermyte is is in Berners’ tr. of Froissart, vol. 
(0 =F. hermite, ‘an hermit;' Cot.-Low Lat. heremite, a form 
occurring in P, Plowman, B. xv. 281; but usuall Gk. 
ἐρεμίτηφ. a dweller in a desert.—Gk. ἐρημία, a solitude, “Jecert, ποι, 
ἐρῆμοι, deserted, desolate. Root uncertain, Der. kermii-age, Spenser, 
F.Q.i. 1. 34, spelt heremyioge, Mandeville’s Travels, p. 93, from Ἐς 

‘an hermits Ei. Also hermit-iccal, Spelt heremiticall 
of Britain, Ὁ. i. c.g (R.), from Lat. heremiticus 
(better eremiticus), ‘lita 

HERN, the same as fron, q.¥. 

HERNIA, a kind of rupture; a surgical term. (L.) [π n Kersey, 
ed. 1715. = Lat. hernia, ἃ rupture, hernia. Of uncertain origin. 
llustrious man. (F.,—L.,=—Gk.) In Hamlet, ii: 
é, ‘a worthy, a demygod;’ Cot.—Lat. Aeroém, 
hero.=Gk. ἤρων, hero, demi-god. + Skt. vira, a 
ir, a man, hero. Α. 5, wer, a man. See Virile. 
 λάγοε is now accommodated to the spelling of the 

1e Lat. acc. is, however, still preserved in the Span. 

Der. hero-ic, spelt heroicke in Spenser, F.Q. v. 1.1, 

δίφωε (Cot.), which from Lat. heroicus; hero-ic-al-ly, 


Keroisnty ales Mewar 4 
HEROINE, a famous woman. (F.,= L., = Gk) In Minshen, 
“A heroine is a kinde of prodigy ;" Evelyn, Memoirs; Mrs. Evelyn 
to Mr. Bobun, Jan. 4, 1643 (R)=F. heroine, ‘a most worthy lad; 
Cot. — Lat. haraine = Cle. ἡρωίνη, fem. of Span, & hero, Ὡς 


AEERON, δι long-legged waterfowl. (F..O.H.G.) M.E. heroune, 
Chaucer, P: ent of Fontes, 346. Also hayron, Wright's Vocab, 

. " Het ardea, a herne;” id. 252. * Heern, byrde, heryn, herne, ardea 
Prompt. Parv. 137-0. F. kairon, ‘a heron, heme, hernshaw ; 
Cot. (Mod. F. héron; Proy. cigros; Ital. aghirone, airone; Span, 
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iron.) = τὸς i. G. heigir, heiger, a heron ; with suffixed -on (Ital. -one), 


+ Swed. hager, a heron. Dan, heire, a, heron. - Icel. hegri, a heron. 
β Fick farther compares these words with Ὁ. hiker, heher’ α jackdaw, 
i cf, Skt. hath, kakh, to 


t. ‘laugher,’ from the / KAK, to lan 
langh ; Lat. cackinnus, laughter prov. iE λείπω, a wood-pecker. 
Similarly it is probable that the ‘heron’ was named from its harsh 
voice. 41 ΤῊ A.S. name was kragra, Wright's Vocab. i. 29, 
col. 1; 77, col. 1; with which cf. W. cregyr, a screamer, a heron 
(from ΨΥ: ereg, eryg, hoarse); G. reiker, a heron; Lat. graculus, a 
jay; all similarly named from the imitative word which appears in 
. a8 crake, creak, croak, @. Der. heron-er, M. E. , 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 413; from O. F. λαίγοπίεγ ; Cotgrave explains 
faulcon haironnier 2s ‘a herner, a faulcon made only to the heron.’ 
‘Also heron-ry, And see Heronshaw, Egret. 
HERONSHAW, HERNSHAW, (1) « young heron (2) « 
heronry. (F.) Spenser has kerneshaw in the sense of heron ; 
7-9. two distinct words have been confused here. 1. ae 
a heron, is incorrect, being ἃ corruption of heronsewe; the name 
heronsew for the heron is still common in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 
Mr. Peacock’s Glossary of Manley and Corringham (Lincoln) words 
has: ‘Heronsew, the common heron. ‘There were vewed at this pre- 
sent survey certayne Aeronsewes whiche have allwayes used to brede 
there to the number of iij.”—Survey of Glastonbury, temp. Hen. VIII, 
‘Mon, Ang. i. 11. See Chaucer, Squyeres Tale, 68. The etymology of 
this Aeronsewe is not really known; Tyrwhitt cites the F. herongeau 
from “the glossary meaning caning probably that in Urry’s ed. of Chaucer; 
and this has nauseam, with the information that 


herongeau myeane τῷ eine heron,’ I will only say that ‘a young 
heron’ in French is certainly Aéronneau, Ὁ. F. haironneau; and that 
-seau would not give M.E. -sewe. 9. Hernshaw in its other sense 
is correct; and is compounded of Aeron, and shaw, a wood, The 
sense is given by Cotgrave, who explains O. F. haironniere by ‘a 
heron’s neast, or ayrie; a herneshaw, o shaw of wood wherein herons 
breed.” 


HERRING, « small fish (E), M.E. bering (with one +), 
Havelok, 758.—A.S. harineg; the pl. harinegas is in Hlfric’s Col- 
loguy, in Thorpe's Analecta, p24; also haring, Wright's Vocab. 

U gt Du, having. Ὁ Ὁ, haring. Be'The explanation in 
Wena ἢ probably correct ; viz. that the fish is named from its 
ce in large shoals; from the Teutonic base HARYA, an 
army, (Fick, ii 65), as seen in_ Goth. hart, ALS. here, G. heer, 


©. hari), an army. See Harry. 
τρῶν ‘ATE, to doubt, stammer. (L.) Spelt Aesitate, hesitate 
"in Minshen, ed. 1627. haps merely made out of the sb. hesi- 


tation, which occurs in Gorge to translate F. hesitation, whereas 
he explains hesiter only by ‘to doubt, feare, stick, stammer, stagger 
opinion."] = Lat. hasitatus, pp. of hasitare, to stick fast; intensive 
ne for from hasum, supine of herere, to stick, cleave. 
nian gaiseti, gaiszoti, to tarry, delay (Nesselmann) ; Fick 
GHAIS, to stick, cleave. “Der. hesi¢at-iom, hesit-ancry ; 
same root, ad-here, co-here, 
command. (E.)  M.E. hest, este, αὶ command ; also, © 
promise; Chaucer, C.T. 14062, The final ¢ is properly excrescent, 
as in whils-t, against, amonge-t, amidst, from Μ. Ἐ. whiles, againes, 
amonges, amiddes. And it was easily suggested by confusion with the 
Tcel. heit.— A.S, has, a command, Grein, i. 24.—A.S, hdtan, to com- 
mand. + Icel. hei’, a'vow ; from heia, to call, promise. Ὁ Ὁ. H.G. 
λε (G ‘geheiss), a command ; from ©, H.G. heizan (G. heissen), to 
call, bid, command. Cf. Goth. Aaitan, to name, call, command. 
tee Fick ( . §8) Suggests a connection with Gk. κίνυμαι, 1 hasten, Ε΄ 
Tn this case, the base is KID, an extension of ΚΙ. 
‘ETEROCLITE, irregularly inflected. (L.,—Gk, 
matical term; hence used in the general sense of i 
“Ther are strange keteroclits in religion now adaies 
Letters, vol. iv. let. 35. -ο Lat. heteroclitus, vai 


ying in declension, = Gk. 
Arepbudsron, otherwise or irregularly inflected.—Gk. ἕτερος, crude 


form of ἕτερον, other; and -«A:tos, formed from 
TEC DOE, Sf he Bl 
ofst jon ; heretical. (Gk.) In Blount’s 

Gloss. ed. 1674. Compoutieh from’ Gk. ἕτερο-, crude form of 
ἕτεροι, another, other; and δόξα, opinion, from δοκεῖν, to think. 
Der. keterodox-y, Gk. trepodofia. 

HETEROGENEOUS, dissimilar in kind, (Gk.) _Blount’s 
Glow. ed sa. “Ste aves the Adjectives heterogene, heterogeneal, and the 

ompounded from Gk. ἕτερο-, crude form of ἕτεροι, 
teers ether and -yévos, kind, kin, cognate with E. tin. Der. 
haterogencous-ly, -ness ; heterogene-it-y. 

HRW, to hack, cut. (Εὖ ΜΈ, hewen, Chaucer, C.T. 1414... 
A.S, hedwan, to hew; Grein, ii. 62. + Du. hosawen. + Icel. Mggva. + 
‘Swed. Swed, hugge. + Dan. hugge. + G. haven; O.H.G. ἀουτοαν. 

immer, forge. Allied to Lat, exdere, to strike, round, 


«diver, to lean, 


HIDE. 
beat. The root appears to be KU, to strike, beat. Der. kewer; 


also hoe, αν. 
HEXAGON, "NN, a plane gore with six sides and angles. (L.,=Gk.) 
Hexagonal is in Blount’ ed. 1674, Hexagon in Minshen, ed 
1627. Named from its six angles.—Lat. hexagénum, a 
Gk. ἐράγωνοι, six-comered. Gk. ἐξ, six, cognate with E, six; and 
“γωνία, an angle, corner, from Gk. γόνυ, a ines, cognate with E. knee. 
See Six and Knee. ‘Der. ke , hexay 


woking song in hexameter verse 
ike yout late Englishe hesamuters;” S 
1. in Globe ed. of , p. xxviii. Lat. 


, αἱ mater ; also 
hezametrar— Gk. ἐξάμετρον. αι exameter; properly an adj. meaning 


‘of six metres” or feet. Gk. si, cognate with 


six; and μέτρον, 
a measure, metre, See Bix and Me! 


« Heyda, what Hans Flutterkin is this? what Dutchman does 


΄ 
beild or frame castles in the air?” Ben Jonson, Masque of Augurs. 
Borrowed either from G. keida, ho! hallo! or from Du. kei daar, hol 
there. J comes to much the same thing. The G. da, Du. daar, are 


te with @ The interj. Aey is older; see above, 
cote ae oe (a), frolicsome wildness. ) “At your age the 
heyday in the blood is tame;’ Hamlet, iii. 4. I take this to be 
quite a different word from the foregoing, though the commentators 
confuse the two. In this case, and in the expression * ay of 
youth,’ the word stands for high day (M. E. hey day); and it is not 
a that the old editions of Shakespeare have highday in place 
+ only, unluckily, in the wrong place, viz. Temp. ii. 2. 190. 
& “that sabbath oy a an high day;* John, xix. 31. For the old 


lings of high, see 
"ara Sass gap, dee Be. (L) In Bailey's Dict., vol. ii. ed. 
1731.—Lat. hiatus, a gap, chasm. = Lat. hiatus, pp. of kiare, to yawn, 
e3; te with E. yeum. See Yawn. Doublet, chasm. q.v. 
TBERNAL, wintry. (,-L) In Sir Τὶ Browne, Valg. 


Enrors, 
Ὁ iv 18. § to, where itis ‘spelt Aybernl.~F Neral ‘wintery; 
Cot.= Lat. hibernalis, wintry ; lengthened from Lat. δίδαγμα, wintry. 


B. Hi-bernus is from the same root as Lat. Ai-ems, winter, Gk. χε-ών, 
‘snow, and Skt. Ai-ma, cold, frost, snow ; the form of the root is GH1. 


‘Der. from same source, hibern-ate. 
HICCOUGH, HICCUP, HICKET, a 


spasmodic inspiration, 

with closing of ‘the glottis, causing a slight sound. (E. 

ξξακμαῖιν spel ccongh. Spelt ieup(viming with prick wf), βοαῖς 
ibras, pt. ii. c. 1. 


.€. 1. 346, Also Aicket, as in the old edition of Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors. i Iso 
Florio explains Ital 


yexiny 
Cot 


: " Hopuet fe hacker, or yexing; 
ock | [cluck], to have the Aichup or Aickock.’ ἠΒ. It seems to be 
enerally considered that the second syllable is cough, and such may 

the case; but it is ee as likely that hiccough is an accom- 
modated spelling, due to to popalas etymology. The evidence takes us 
back to the fora parallel to Aick-et, both formed from hick 
by the help of the the val dimin. suffixes -ock, -ef. Cf. Ε΄ Aoguet, the 
rh, in which the final -εἰ is certainly a dimin. suffix; and 
et ce confusion with F. kogwet cau the chan from hich 
ὧν to hick-et. _ imita: 


oie 'Hocqueter, to yex, 


8. All from a base HK, weakened fotm of 
convulsive movements in the throat; see ough 
HICKORY, an American tee of the genus Carya, Origin 
unknown, 

HLIDALGO, a Spanish nobleman of the lowest class. (Span.,— 
L) The word occurs in Terry, Voyage to East India, ed. 1655, p- 
169 (Todd); also in Sir Τ᾿ Herbert's Travels, ed. 1665, p. 116.—= 
Span. hidaigo, a nobleman ; explained to have originally been hijo de 
algo, the on of something, aman oft rank, a name perp given in 
iron: Hijo, O. Span. figo, is from Lat. filium, acc. of filiss, son ; 
see Filial: Algo is from Lat. aliguod, romaing 
“HIDE (1), to cover, conceal. (E.) ΜῈ. hides, keden; Chaucer, 
CT. 4793 Ancren Riwle, p. 130.—A.S, hidan, hjdan; Grein, ii 
125. + Gk. κεύθειν, to hide. And cf. Lat, eustos (for eud-os), = 
guardian, protector.—4/ ΚΌΡΗ, to hide; an extension of WRU, 
to hide; ‘which again is a weakened form of 4/ SKU, to cover ; Fick, 
i, 816, " See Sky. Der. Aid-ing ; and sec hide (2). 


HIDE. 


HEIDE (:) askin. (E) ME. hide, Prcke of Conscience, 1.5299: 
Jude, Ancren Riwle, p. 120.—A.S. hyd, the Grei + 
Dav ἘΠ feel κω Dan, and’ Sed. ads Ὁ Ὁ Ἧ Gb ᾿ 
haut. 4 Lat. σκεΐε, skin, 4 Gk. κύτου, σαῦτοε, skin, hide.= «/ SKU, to 
cover; Fick, i. 816. See ΒΥ. Der. Aide-bound, said of a tree the 
bark of which impede its growth, Milton's Areopagitica, ed. Hales, 
P32, 1.2; also hide (3). 

‘HEIDE (3), to flog, castigate. (E.) Colloquial. Merely ‘to skin’ 
by by fleeing. CE. Teel. αὔδα, te og rom cel. Aid, the hide. Der. 


Ὁ Low Lat. hida; Ducange.—A.S. hia 
©. 24; Ὁ. iv.c. 13, 16, 19. (See Kemble's 
b.i.c. 43 and the Appendix, shewing that the 
estimate at 120 or 300 acres is too ἰαρε)ῦ ὠ B. This word is of | was 
rm; the full form is kigid; Thorpe, Diplomatarium 
157; Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, no. 240. This 
pau form Meid is τ ‘equivalent to Aisvise, another term for the same thing ; 
words orig. meant (as Beda says) an estate sufficient τὸ 
Sapper ‘one family or household. They are, accordingly, closel 

nected with A. 8. kiwan, domestics, those of one household, an 
the Goth. meet the master of A household ; 3 tee further une 
ive. lar etymology has probabl: Ὁ confused 
the hide of tan with Aide, a skin; but Pe acueca be kept 

entirely ay The former is Α. 8, higid, the latter Α. 8. Ayd. 

HIDEOUS, 


word, and it has 


1701.=0.F. δος, hidws, Ce: hideux, bideous ; the oldest 
form is hisdos. Γ δ κακαῖς origin ; if the former s in Aisdos 
is not an inserted letter, the probable ial is Lat. Aispidosus, 
roughish, an extended form of Lat. Aispidas, rough, shaggy, bristly. 
Der. hideous-ly, 
fo hasten. (E.) Μ. Ε. kien, hyen, hisen; P. Plowman, B. xx. 
322 Chaucer, C, T. 10605. ie M.E. sb. hie or Aye, haste, is 
also’ found; id.’ 4627.—A. 8. to hasten; Grein, ii 
B. Allied to Gk. afew, to £0, voor κίνυμαι, 1 go; also to Lat. 
to summon, cause to go; citus, quick. 4/ KI, to sharpen, excite; 
‘Skt. ¢i, to shat Ὁ whence also E. hone. See Cite. 
HIBRARCHY, a sacred government. (F.,Gk.) Gascoigne 
has the pl. kierarchies; Steel Glass, 993; ed. Arber, p.77. The 
in Cotgrave.—F. hierarchie, ‘an hierarch: Cot.—Gk. 
ἱεραρχία, the power or post of an ἱεράρχην. -- Gk. ἱεράρχην, a steward 
or president of sacred rites.—Gk. lep-, for lepo-, crde form of ἱερόε, 
sacred j and ἄρχειν, to rule, gov B. The orig. sense of ἱερὸν 
*vigo rous ;* cognate with Skt. iskiras, vigorous, fresh, blooming 
fe the reterb. Dict.) ; tee Curtius, i. 499 ; from Pa probably ‘to 
be vigorous.” For see Arch-, prefix. Der. kierarchi-c-al ; 
we also Gnd hierarch (Milton, a PL. 468), from ro ᾿Ἱεράρχην. 
HIBROGLYPHIC, symbolical; applied to picture writing. 
(L=Gk)_ ‘The characters which are called hieroglyphicks ;* Hol 
land, tr. of Plutarch, p. τοδὶ (R.) ‘An Aieroglyphical answer ; 
Ralegh. Hist. of the World, Bite. 5.5.4 (R.)= Lat. Aieroglyphicus, 
symbolical.< Gk. ἱερογλυφεκόφ, hieroglyphic. —Gk. lepo-, crude form 
of ἱερόν, sacred; and γλύφειν, to hollow out, engrave, carve, write in 
incised characters. Hie: and’ Glyptic. Der. hiero- 
tlyphic-al, pial ally; also also the sb. Aieroglyph, coined by omitting τε. 
ANT, a revealer of sacred things, a priest. (Gk.) 
In anor Divine Legation, b. ii. 5. 4 (Β.).. Οἷς, ἱεροφάντην, 
teaching the rites of worship. = Gk. lepo-, crude form of lepés, sacred; 
and φαίνειν, to shew, explain. See Hierarchy and id Phantom. 
HIGGLE, to chafier, bargain. (E) “Το Aiggle thos ;? Batler, 
Hudibras, pt. ii. c. a. 1. And used by Fuller, Worthies, North- 
umaberland &) "A wetkened form of haggle; τος Haggle (2). 


Plowman, Box 


Τὰς sil oles sense say ly ‘teat οἱ 

female breast. 
y. From Teutonic base HUH, to bend, bow, project upwards in ἃ 
rounded form.= KUK, to bend, make round; cf. Skt. Auch, to 
contract, bend. Der, height, q. v.; high-ly; also high-born, K. John, 
¥. 2. 793 high-bred; high-coloured, Ant. and Cleop. ii. 7. 4: higa-fed 3 
“Kigh-flown ; high-handed ; high-minded, 1 Hen. VI. fs high- 
minded-ness; high-ness, Temp. ii. 1. 1725 high-priest high-road ; 


Tel konpa mound 
‘rounded ;’ ¢f. Skt. hulshi, the belly, Awcha, the 


HIND. 


Phighpirited ; highway=M.E. heigh weye, 
rhewoay-man ; hi ight, Othello, ii. 1. 
be ean Pageieen which see below. 
“HIGHLAND, belonging to ἃ mountainous region. (E) “Α 
generation of highland thieves and redshanks;* Milton, Observ. on 
the Art. of Peace (qu. in Todd). From Aigh and land; ‘correspond- 
τ hen 
tinguished from townsfolk. "Der. inca hig 
HIGHT, was or is called. (Ε) 
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P. Plowman, ‘B. x. 155; 
with numerous similar 


Foe 
hette, ‘Clarice hatte Chat aide ake Gad 
, 1. 479. 


γε : 


Clarice; Floriz and Blancheflur, ed. Lum! 
. "Thet ha Aetten Calef and Iosue’ = that were named Caleb an 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, γε p67, ἊΣ And se see ΝΞ Dict. BY. 
A.S. Adtte, I am 
to be called, a verb with eaves si 
active wat to bid, command, call ; 


Lat. hilaris, ‘ulerus cheer- 
it word; ‘bat porrowed. = Gk. ἱλαρόε, 


ποῖ occur in Todd's ‘ahnson From same source, 
Hilary Term is so called from the festival of St. ialiay (Lat. 
Kilaris); Jan. 13. 

HIDING, 0 bese, menial wretch. (E.) _In Shak, used of both 
sexes; Tam, Shrew, ii. 26; ὅς. [Not derived, as Dr. Schmidt says, 
from Α. 8, healdan, to hold; which is impossible.) ‘The word is 
still in use in Devonshire, ‘pronounced hilderling, or hinderling ;* 
Halliwell. Hence the obvious etymology. Hilding is short for 
hilderling, and hilderling stands for M.E. hinderling, base, degenerate; 
Onmulu Made up from ἃ. 5. hinder, behind; andthe 
suffix -ling. 8 fina (3) and (on the suffix) Chamberlain, 
‘HLILL, a small mountain. (E.) M. E. kil (with one J); Havelok, 
2387 also Aad, Ancren Riwle, p.178.—A.8. yids Grein i, 133. 
“Coli, μιν" Wright's Vocab ἢ, g4,col.2. "And see Northumbrian 
version of St, Luke, xxiii, 30. + Ὁ. il, hille; Oudemans. 
f. Farther allied to Lithuan, δαίμων, ‘Lat. collis, a hill; Lat. ealsus, 
lofty; culmen, a top. See Culminate, and Haulm. ’ Der. hilly, 
kilns dftain. ἈΠ. ες, in Shak. Venes and Adonis, 33. 4 Not 
congected with G. Aiigel, a hill; for that is related to E. ἄοων, a hill; 
see How (2). 

HLILT, the handle of a sword. (E.) In Shak. Hamlet, v. 2. 1591 
it was common to use the pl hilt with reference to a single wea 


Jul. Cesar, v. 3. 43. M.E. hilt; Layamon, 6506.—A.S. hilt, Grein, 
i i + Tel, γαῖ! +0.H.G. helza, a sword-bilt. . The 
jalt also means the guard between the hilt and blade ; the Lat. 


Hadi sword, is perhaps related ; Fick, . J In any case, 
it is quite unconnected with the verb 10 hold. Der. hilt-ed. 
the objective case of ke; see He. 

HIN, a Hebrew liquid measure. (Heb.) _In Exod. xxix. 40, &c. 
Supposed to contain about 6 quarts. Heb. kis, a hin; said to bea 
word of Egyptian origin. 

HIND (1), the Temale of the stag. (E) M. E hind, hyn Ρ. 
Plowman, B. xv. 274... A. 8. Αὐνά, fem. ; Grein, ii. 76. 4 Du. . hinde, 
a hind, doe. Icel., Dan. and Swed. hind. +0. He. μά, M. H.G. 
hinde ; whence G. hindin, ἃ doe, with suffixed (fem.) -ὧν. B. Fick 
(iii. 61) gives the Teutonic type as HENDA. * as if from the Teut. 
base HANTH, to take by hunt 

HIND (2), a peasant. (E.) ta Spex ao vi 812. Thed 
is excrescent.. M.E. kine, Chaucer, C.T. 605; ‘Ayne, P. Plowman, B. 
vi. 133.-- . 5. Aina, a domestic; bat the word is unauthenticated as 
nom. sing., ‘and is rather to be considered a gen. pl; so that hina 
really stands for hina mana man of the domestics. We find hina 
alder εἶδες of the domestics, i.¢, master of a household ; Ailfred’s 
tr. of Beda, iii. 9. B. Further, Aina stands for Aiwona, Aiwena, 
ge. Pl of Aiwan (pl. nom.), domestics; Grein, ii. 78. So called 

wuse belonging to the household or hiv. See Hive. 

HIND (3), adj. in the rear. (E.) We say ‘hind feet,’ i.e. the two 
ἃ feet of ἃ quadruped in the rear. But the older expression is ' hinder 
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HINDER. 


feet,’ as id St. Brandan. ed. Wright, 30, the pos. 
tweed; we also find Aynderere, Ayadrere, Wyelit, Gen. vi 13. =A. 
hindan, only as adv., at the back of; Aindeweard, hindwards, back- 
wards; Ande, adv. backwards; Grei, it 76. + Goth. kindar, prep. 
behind ; hindana, prep. be yond. + G. hinter, prep. behind ; inten, 
av. behind. "All from the bese which appears in ‘A. 8. kine, hence. 
See Hence, He, Behind. Der. hind ward, Wyclif, Ps. xlix. 17, 

Inix. 4: also hind-most, hinder, verb, q. v.5 behind. 
"HINDER, to put behind, keep back, chéck:(E),M.E. hindren, 
Ayndren; Gower, Ὁ. A. i, 311, Ης also has the sb. hinderer ; i. 330; 
ili, 111.—.A.S. hindrian; A. 5, Chron. an. 1003.—A.S. hinder, adv. 
behind; from Aindan, behind. 4 Icel. kindra, to hinder. See 
Hind 8). ‘Der. kinder-er ; also hindr-ance (for hinder-ance), with Ἐς 
αβῆα cance; “damage, burt, or hinderaunce;" Frith's Works, p15. 
TINDMOBT, last. [3] In Shak. Sonnet 85.12; 2 Hen. 1, 
iii. 1. 2. @. ‘The suffix has nothing to do with the word most 

the word is to be divided as hind-wost"a double superlative ; where 
both -m- and -ost (=-#s4) are superlative suffixes ; 30 also in the case 
of ‘Utmost. The corruption of -est to -ost is due to 
confusion with the word most in popular etymology. ‘The form hind 
most is not old; Chaucer has hinderest, C. ΤῊΝ ‘The suffix 
est being the usual one for the superlative, we have ly t9 account 
for the rest of the word.=A.S, hindema, hindmost ; Grein, ii. 76. 
Here the suffix -ma is the same as that seen in Lat. o, 
best ; see Aftermost. + Ἢ 
to be divided as hind-w-mists; of. Goth. fracma, first. See Hind (3). 
Also spelt hindermost, as in Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1290 
(R.) Here the r is an insertion, due to confusion with hinder ; but 
the e is correct; cf, Α. 5. hindema. 

HINGE, the Joint ‘on which a door tums. (Scand.) The i was 


formerly «. M. E. henge (with hard g), 0 hinge; with dimin. form 
henge a hinge. “As adore is turned in his hengis’ earlier version, 
ἐπ his beng); Wyclif, Prov. xxv. 14.‘ Hengyl ofa dore;’ Prompt, 


Parv. p. 235.‘ Hic gumser, a hengylles’ Wright's Vocab, i. 261, col. 

1. β. So ealled because the door hangs uponit; from M. E. kengen, 

to hang, ἃ word of Scand. origin. “Henged on a ἴτε: Havelok, 

1429. cel. hong, to hang; cognate with A.S. hangian, to hang 
see Hang (A). Cf. Du. age ahinge. Der. hinge, v. 

“GIINT, slight allusion. ( The yerb is later than the sb. 
ΣΤ here hid in some omer papers;” Tatler, no. 267. Only 
the sb. occurs in Shak., where it is a. common word; Oth. i. 3. 142, 
166, Esp, used in the phrases ‘to take the hint," or ‘upon this hind," 
B. Hine propel signifies ‘a thing taken,’ i.e, a thing caught or 
apprehen contraction of Μ. E. kinfed, taken; or rather 
arvariant of the old pp. hens, with the sarme sense.‘ Hyntyd, raptus 
Ἂν ἡ Prompt. Pav. p. 240, 


fyntym, ot revyn, OF ‘hentyn, rapio, arripio; 
‘The earlier spelling of the verb was henten, pt. t. hente, PiChaucen,C 
1700; the pp. Kent occurs even in Shak. Meas. iv. 6.14.—A.S. henan, 
to seize, to hunt after; Grein, ii. 34. Cf. Goth. Ainthan, to seize, 
catch with the hand, a ‘Hit, Hunt. Der. hint, verb. 
Bry (os the haunch, upper part of the thigh. ce) meee 
Ripe, hippe.” “ About hire kippes large ;* Cha 4.‘ Hupes 
ad'hue fire’ she had fate hips: Αἴ saunder, I. 190; ἘΠΗ͂Ν with 
Will.of Paleme.ed, Skeat.— A.S. hype: Gregory’ Pastoral, ed. Sweet, 
pists. a.4-Du, heup.+ Icel. huppr.>} Dan. hofie.4Swed.hif.4+Goth. 
ips. + G. πάλε, O.H.G. ἀν}, B. The su xed ἡ or -te in some of 
these words stands for the old Aryan suffix ta; the Teutonic base of 
HUPI; Fick, ili. 77. ‘The orig, sense was probably ‘a bend,’ 
ἃ joint, or else, ‘a hump;'cf, Gk. κύπτειν, to bend forward ; κυφόν, bent; 
αὔφοι, a hump, hunch = 4 KUP, also KUBH, to ee and down; 
Fick, i. 536, 537. See Heap, Hump, Hoop, Hop. Der. kip- 
bone, Α. δ. hype-bdn; Wright's Vocab. i. 44. col. τ, last line, 41 From 
the phrase *to have on the hip,’ or ‘catch on the kip’ (Merch. of 
Ven. i. 3. 47, iv. 1. 334) may very well have been formed the word 
hipped, i.e. beaten, foiled; but this word was sooner or later con- 
nested with kypockondria; see Hippish. 
ΤΡ (2), also HEP, the fruit of the dog-rose. ©. M. Ε. hepe. 
“And swete as is the brambel flour That bereth the rede hepe 
‘Chaucer, C. T. 13677.— A. 8. hedp, in the comp. hedp-brymel, a hip- 
bramble; Wright's Vocab. i, 33, col. 1; to translate Lat. rubs. 
ΜῈ H.G. HG hig 0.H.G. hixfo, abramble-bush, Root unknown. 
hypochondriacal. (Gk.) In Byron, Beppo, st. 
ie ‘word is merely. colloquial substitute for kypochondriacal, ofhech 
only the the first avilable is preserved, And see note at end of Hip (1). 
‘AMPUS, a kind of fish. (Gk.) It has a head like a 
horse, ams long flexible tail; whence the name. =Gk. lwoxdsros, 
Ἱπποκάμπη, ἃ monster, with a horse’s head and fish's tail. Gk. ἑππου, 
crude form of ἵππον, a horse; and κάμπτειν, to bend. 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, the river-horse. (L.,=Gk.) M.E. 
mus, Alexander and Dindimus, ed. Skeat, 15 Also ypotanos, 
Alisaunder, 6554. Both corrupted from Lat. 


degree not being Ὁ ἐστσπύταμοι 


HITCH. 


2, the river-horse of Egypt; also called ἵππον πστάμιοε α 
river-dwelling horse. Gk, frxo-, crude form of ἵππον, a horse; and 
ποταμόε, ariver. β. The Gk. ἵπποε stands for ixxos, te with 
Lat, equas, a horse ; see Equine. Ποταμόε is fresh, drinkable water ; 
see Potable. gar From the same Gk. ἵσποε we have hippo-drome, 
a race-course for horses ; hippo-phagy, a feeding on horse-flesh ; hippo- 
ἌΣ] ἃ monster, half horse, half griffin ; &c. 
ΤῈ, wages for service. (E.) M.E. hire, Chaucer, C.T. 509; 

also hure, huyre, hyre, P. Plowman, A. ii, 91; Β, ii, 122.—A.S. Ayr, 
fem. (gen. Ayre), Luke, x. 23. -+ Du. haur, wages, service. + Swed. 
στα, rent, wages. + Dan. Ayre, hire. + O. Fries. here, a lease. + G. 
heuer, hire (Fligel’s Dict.). B. The orig. sense was per 

‘service ; the word is probably connected with A.S. hired (et 
Awréd), a family, housebold, and with E. kind (a servant) and hive. 
See Hive, Hide (4), Hind (2). Der. hire, verb, A.S. hjrian, 
Matt. xx. 75 bret AS. byreling. Mark, i. 20, 

HIRSUT! rough, sh (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674; and in τ Bac, Nat barr (R)=Lat. hirsutus, rough, 
bristly. Allied to Lat, hareere, to bristle. See Horror. Der. 
hirsute-ness (Todd). 
lB, of him, of it. (E.) Formerly nent, as well as masc. See 

2, I 

HIBS, to make a sound like a serpent or a goose. (Ε.) Wyclif 

has Aisshing, a hissing, 2 Chron. xxix. δ. The Lat, sibulat is glossed 

Ayssyt, ive. hisses ; Wright's Vocab. i. 180, 1. τι - A.S. Aysian, to 
hiss ; the Lat, irridebitis glossed by hyse6 ; A. 5, Psalter, ed. Spelman, 
ii. 4. 4 Οὐ Du, Aisechen, to hiss; Kilian, Oudemans, ὀβ. Formed 
from the sound; the Du. sissen, G. zischen, to hiss, are even more 
expressive; cf. fizz, whizz, whisil. Der. hiss, sb. ; hiseing, Jet. xviii. 
16, ἃς; nd se eth " 


oft the th iene of plants and animals. Gk) A modem scientific term. 

Coimed from Gk. loro-, crude form of iords, a web ; and -λογια, equi- 

valent to λόγον, a discourse, from λέγειν, to speak. β. The orig. 

sense of lords is a ship's mast, also the bar or beam of a loom, 

which in Greek looms stood upright; hence, a warp or web... So 

gilled because standing upright; from Gk. ἴστημι, to make to stand, 
lace; from «/ STA, to stand; see Stand. 

“GisToRy, also STORY, a narrative, account. (L.,—Gk.) 
Story (g.v.) ἰ5 δὰ abbreviated form. M.E. historie. Fabyan gave 
to bis icle (printed in 1516) the name of The Concordance of 
Histories. In older authors, we commonly find the form storie, which 
is of F. origin. Historie is Englished directly from Lat. historia, a 
history.— Gk. ἱστορία, a learning’ by enquiry, information, history. 
Gk. lorop-, stem of ἵστωρ or ἴστωρ, knowing, leamed ; standing for 
ἴδ: τωρ, from the base ἰδ- of εἰδέναι, to know. = 4/ WID, to know; see 
‘Wit. Der. kistori-an,formerly historien, Si \yot, The Governour, 
bier (R.); Aistori-cal, Tyndal's Works, p. 266, col. 2; histori-c- 
ally: histori; historico-grapher, a writer of history (from Gk. pie 
one: to write), Gascoi tel Glas, 981 ; Aistori-o-graphy. 

ITRIONI( orev relating to the stage. (L.) In Minsheu. 
δον is a histrionical contempt ;* Ben Jonson, Μαρπειίς Lady, A. iii, 
sc. 4. Coined, with suffix al, from Lat. histrionicus, of or belonging 
to a player.=Lat. histrioni-, crude form of histrio, a player, actor. 
B, The orig sense was probably ‘one who makes others:laugh ; cf. 
kt. has, to Taugh, Aasra, @ fool. 
HIT, to light upon, to strik 
ΜΕ. hitten, P. Plowman, B. xii. 


to attain to, succeed. (Scand.) 
(08; xvi. 87; Layamon, 1. 1550. 
Icel. Aitta, to hit upon, meet with. + Swed. Aitta, to find, discover, 
light upon. -+ Dan. hitie, to hit upon. B. Prob. allied to Goth. 
hinthan, to catch, occurring in the compound frahinshan, to take cap- 
tive ; and to E. ent, hint, See Hint. Cf. also Lat. cadere, to fall, 
hay Der. Ait, sb. 

ἘΠ , to move by jerks, catch slightly, suddenly. (Ε) M.E. 
hicchen. ‘Hytchyn, hychyn, hytchen, or remevyn, Amoveo, moveo, removeo;’ 
Prompt. Parv. p. 239; where the word should have been printed as 
Iycchyn or hycchen, We also find: " Hatchyd et ‘hacehyd), or 
remevyd, hichid, hychyd, Amotus, remotus;” i τ Lowland Scotch 
hatch, hotch, to move by jerks; Jamieson. B. The M.E. hicchen 
can only be a weakened form from an older afin used to denote 
convulsive movement ; see Ἢ. ΦΦῚ see no evidence for 
connecting hitch with hook; though the notion of hooking seems to 
have crept into the word in modern use. It is rather connected with 


Ae snes ie | eo q.v. Der, hitch, sb. 


HITHE. 


a small haven. (E.) M.E. hithe; as in? Chaucer, Book of the Duchesse, 347.<A.S. Ads, Grein, 


. covering; with the same sense of protecting 
or shielding; from 4 KU, shortened form of 4 SKU, to protect, 
cover. See Hide (1) and Hide (2). 

HITHER, to this place. (E.) Μ. Ε. hider, hither, Chancer, C.T. 
6743 the right form in Chaucer being probably kider, since he rimes 
thider with slider ; C. Τ᾿ 1265. [So also M. E. fader, mvder are now 
‘father, morher ; the difference being probably one of dialect.]=A.S. 
‘hider (common); also hi8er: Grein, ii. 71. + Icel. Aédra. 4 Dan. 
Bid, 4 Swed. hit. 4 Goth. kidre. 4 Lat. ciera, on this side. . From 
the Teutonic pronominal base HI, answering to Aryan KA; with 
comparative suffix, as in af-ter, whether. See Ho. Der. kither-to; 
Lither-ward, M.E. hiderward, P. Plowman, B. vi. 323. 

HIVE, a basket for bees. (E.) The old sense is "house. ΜῈ. 
dive (with u for v), Chaucer, C.T. 15398. Spelt hye, Wright's Vocab. 
i, 223, col. 2. From the A.S, Ado, a house; preserved only in the 
comp. kiwrdéden, a family, household (Lat. domus), Matt. x. 6; hiwise, 
a household, Luke, xiii. 25; ἃς. Cf. Northumbrian Aizo, used to 
translate Lat. familia; Luke, ii, 4. The word is also to be traced in 
A.S. hiwan, sb. pl. domestics, Grein, ii. 78; Icel. ἀεί, a household, 


Δι, a homestead ; Goth. hefwafrauja, the master of a house, Mark, 
xiv, 141 and (probably) in M-H.G. Aird, Ὁ, Arash, marviage. 
B. All from a Teutonic base HI, equivalent to Aryan KI, to lie, 


rest; whence Skt. φέ, to lie, repose, Gk. κεῖμαι, Llie. From the same 
root are also Lat. civis, a citizen; E. civic, civil, city, cemetery, quiet, 
ἄς, And see Hide (4), Hind (2), Hire, Hom 

HO, HOA, a call to excite attention. (E.) * And cried ho!’ 
Chaucer, C.T. 1706. Merely a natural exclamation; cf. Icel. hd, 
inter. hol also Icel. Ada, to shout out ho! __B. In some cases, 
it seems to have been considered as a shortened form of hold; so that 
we even find ‘ withouten ko’ = without intermission, Chaucer, Troil. 
ii, 1083. Cf, Du. how, hold ! stop! from houder, to hold. 

HOAR, white, grayish white. (E.)_M.E. hor, hoor; Chaucer, 
C.T. 3876, 77643 P. Plowman, B. vi. 85.—A.S, hdr, Grein, ii, 14. 
+ Icel. hdrr, hoar, hoary. Fick (lii, 67) suggests comparison 
with Skt. dra, variegated in colour, also used of hair mixed with 
gray and white; Benfey, p.942.  @ Tobe kept distinct from Icel. 
Hr, which is the E. high (the r being merely the sign of the nom. 
case); and also from E. hair. Der. hoar-y, occurring in the comp. 
orilocket, having hoary locks, Layamon, 25845; hoar-i-ness; also 
hoar-frost, M.E. hoorfrost, Wyclif, Exod. xvi. 14; also Aoar-hound, 


ἐν. 
ἜΟΘΑΞΡ, a store, a treasure. (E.) M.E. Chaucer, C. T. 


3261; Gower, C A. ili. 155.—A.S. hord, Grein, ii. 96.4 Icel. hodd. 
+. hort. 4 Goth. huzd, a treasure. B. The Teatonic type is 
HUS-DA (Fi 79); from the same source as house; a hoard is 


‘a thing housed,’ See House. Der. Aoard, verb. A.S. hordian, in 
Sweets A.S, Reader; cf. Goth. kuzdjan, to hoard; hoarder, A.S. 


Dordere (Bosworth). 

Ho. ING, HOARD, a fence enclosing a house while 
builders are at work. (F.,=Du.; or Du.) Rare in books ; it is diffi- 
cult to say how long it may have existed in E. as a builders’ term. 
Either taken directly from Du. Aorde, a hurdle ; or from O. F. horde, 
4 palissade, barrier (Burguy), which is the same word. The suffix 
ing is, of course, English. The true E. word is Hurdle, q. v. 
“HoaRHOUND, HOREHOUND, the name ofa plant. (E.) 
‘The true Aoarhound is the white, Marrubium vulgare ; the first part of 
the word is hoar, and the plant is so called because its bushy stems 
‘are covered with white woolly down ;’ Johns, Flowers of the Field. 
It is also ‘aromatic ;’ whence the latter part of the name, as will 
ay . The final d is excrescent ; the M. E. form being korehune. 
RRarubiam, horekune;” Wright's Vocab. i. 9.-- Α. 5. hérktine; or 
simply λώπε᾽; for numerous examples of which see Cockayne’s A. 8. 

loms, iii, 334; where we also find: ‘the syllable hdr, hoary, 
describes the aspect, so that “black horehound” shews how we have 
tten our own I: .” The words are also found rat 

pa hdran kinan. We also find hwite hare kinan, white horehound, 
an early indication of the black horehound, Ballota nigra, a very 
strong-smelling plant. B. The first syllable is obvious; see 
Hoar. The second syllable means ‘ strong-scented ;’ cf. Lat. eunila, 
ἃ species of origanum, Pliny, xix. 8. 50; Gk. κονίλη, a species of 
origanum ; so named, in all probability, from its strong scent; cf. 
Skt. indy, to stink ; Benfey, p. 224. ΑΓ It thus appears that the 
right names should have been hoar houn and Wack hon; white hoar- 
λοιπά involves a reduplication ; and black hoarhound, a contradiction. 

HOARSE, having a rough, harsh voice. (E.) The this word 


is wholly intsive, and is (generally) not sounded: stil it was in- 
serted at an early period. M.E. hoot, hos, hors ; all three spellings 


occur in P. Plowman, B. xvii. 324 (and various readings); horse,@to place;' Cot. See Hobby (1). 


HOBBY. 


14+ 
Du. heesch. 4 G. heiser. 
iii. 57. Root unknown. 


Tcel. Ads. 4 Dan. has. ᾧ Swed. hes. ἐν 
B. All from a Teutonic type HAISA; Fick, 
Der. hoarse-ly, hoarse-ness. 

HOARY, white; see Hoar. 

HOAX, to trick, to play ἃ practical joke, (Low Lat.) In Todd’s 
Johnson; not found in early writers. The late appearance of the 
word shews that it is a mere corruption of kvcxs, used in just the 
same sense. ‘Legerdemain, with which these jugglers hocus the 
valgar;’ Nalson. in Todd. ‘This gift of hocus-poeussing;’ L’Estrange 
(Todd). See Hocus-Pocus. — @ Not from the A.S. hux, husc, 
& taunt, occurring in Layamon; as has been too cleverly suggested. 
‘There is no bridge to connect the words chronologically; and they 
have different vowels. Der. hoax, sb. 

HOB (1), HUB, the nave of a wheel, part of a grate. (E.) The 
true sense is ‘ projection.’ Hence Aub, ‘ the nave of a wheel (Oxford- 
shire); a small stack of hay, the mark to be thrown at in quoits, the 
hilt of a weapon; up fo the hub, as far as possible ;’ Halliwell. The 
mark for quoits is the same word as hob, ‘a small piece of wood of 
a cylindrical form, used by boys to set on end, to put half-pence on 
to si tage re at ΝῊ Hob τὸ means eS sisal by 
jecting edge) of a sledge. The hod of a fireplace is ex y 
‘Wedgwood as ‘the raised stone on either side OF the hearth between 
which the embers were confined.’ B. Though not easily traced 
in early English, the sense is well in the related word 
kump, which is the same word with a nasalised termination. Thus 
the true orig. base was Aup, easily corrupted to hud, hob. From the 
Teutonic base HUP. to go up and down (Fick, iii. 77), whence also 
E. hop, hump. See Hop (1), Hump. Der. hob-nail, a nail with a 
Projecting head, 1 Hen, IV, ii. 4. 398; 2 Hea. VI, iv. 10. 63; hob- 
nail-ed. 


HOB (2), a clown, a rustic, a fairy. (F.,-O.H.G.)_ ‘The hobbes 
as wise as grauest men ;’ Drant's tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry (R.) 
“From elves, hobs, and fairies That trouble our dairies;” Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, ἐν. 6. See Ναγεβ; also Hob in 
Atkinson's Cleveland Glossary, where, however, the suggestion of 
identification of hod with elf is to be rejected. It is quite certain that 
‘Hob was ἃ common personal name, and in early use. ‘To beg of 
Hob and Dick;” Cor. ii. 3. 123. That it was in early use is cl 
from its numerous derivatives, as Hobbs, Hobbins, Hobson, Hopkins, 
Hopkinson, Ββ. That Hob, strange as it may seem, was a popular 
corruption of Robin is clearly bome out by the equally strange cor- 
ruption of Hodge from Roger, as well as by the name of Robin Geod- 
fellow for the hob-goblin Puck : (Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1.34, 40). . The 
‘name Robin is French, and, like Robert, is of Ὁ. Η. Ὁ. origin ; Littré 
considers it as a mere pet corruption from Robert, a name early known 
in England, as being that of the eldest son of Will. 1. Der. hob- 


in, 
FOBBLE, to limp, walk with a limp. (E.)_M.E. hobelen (with 
one δ), P: Plowman, A. i. 113; P. Plowman’s Crede, 106; and see 
Barbour’s Bruce, iv. 447. frequentative of hop ; so that the lit. 
sense is ‘ to hop often,’ Ὁ Du. hobbelen, to toss, ride on a hobby-horse, 
stammer, stutter (all with the notion of repetition of uneven motion). 
+ Prov. Ὁ. heppeln, to hop, hobble (Fliigel). See Hop (1). Der. 
hobble, sb. 

HOBBY (1), HOBBY-HORSE, an ambling nag, 2 toy like a 
horse, a favourite parsuit. (F.,=.0. Low Ὁ.) See Hobby in Trench, 
Select Glossary. A hobby is now a favourite pursuit, but formerly ἃ 
toy in imitation of a prancing nag, the orig. sense being kind of 
prsneing horse. In Hamlet ii 5. r42, + They have likewise excel 

jent good horses, we term the hobbies; Holland, Camden's Ireland, 
p.63. A corruption of M.E. hobin, a nag; Barbour's Bruce, ed. 
Skeat, xiv. 68, 500.<0.F. kobin, ‘a hobby, a little ambling’ and 
shortmaned horse ;' Cot. in Littré to be a Scotch word ; but 
it was merely a F. word in use in Scotland in the fourteenth century; 
the suffix -in (= Lat. nus) being wholly French. Cr. Ital. ubino, a 
Shetland pony.]=0. F. hober, ‘to stirre, move, remove from place to 
place, a rustic word ;” Cot. B. Of O. Du. or Scand. origin. = 
©. Da, hobben, to toss, move up and down; Du. hobbes, to toss; ἃ 
weakened form of hopfen, to hop, which is cognate with E. Hop (1), 
ἀν. Ὑ. So too we find Ὁ. Swed. hoppa, a young mare, from 

appa, to hop; Ihre. So also Dan. hoppe, a mare; North Friesic 
Apps a hore, in chikrens 


(Outzen). 
BBY (2), a small species of falcon. (F.) Obsolete. Cotgrave 
translates O. F. hobreaw by ‘the hawke tearmed a hobby’ MLE. hob, 
hoby (with one 6). ‘Hcby, hawke;’ Prompt. Parv.; pl. hobies, Sit 
T. Elyot, The Govemnour, cap. xviii see Spec. of English, ed. Skeat, 

. 204. Like other terms of falconry, it is of F. origin ; being merely 
the corruption of the O. F. kobreaw mentioned above. So tated from 
its movement.=O. F. hober, ‘to stirre, move, remove from place 


This etymology is con- 
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firmed by noting that the O. F. verb Aober was sometimes spelt Pof an ox, (2) a hogshead; O. Swed. oxhufwud, a hogshead, lit, ‘ ox- 
auber (Cot.); corresponding to which latter form, the hobby was also 
called aubereau. Note also Μ. E. hobeler, aman mounted on a hobby 
or small horse; Barbour’s Bruce, xi. 110. Ϊ 
HOBGOBLIN, a kind of fairy. 1π Minsheu, ed. 1627; and in 
Mids NUDr.ilt.40. Compounded of hob and goin, See, Ob (3) 
Gob! 


might happen; Lyly’s Euphues, ed. Arber, p. 354. 
down hal nab, at ihe Butler's Hudibras, pt. ii. 99°. 
B. Hab is from Α. 8. habban; see Have. Nab is from A.S. καδδαν, 
‘contracted form of ne habban, not to have. 

HOCK (1), the hough; see Hough. 

HOCK (2), the name of a wine. (G.) " What wine is it? Hock;’ 
Beaum. and Fletcher, The Chances, A. v. sc. 3. A familiar corrup- 
tion of Hockkeim, the name of a place in Germany, on the river Main, 
ἔσο the wine came. It means ‘high home;’ see High and 

ome. 

HOCKEY, the name of a game. (E.) Also called hookey; 50 
named because played with a hooked stick; see Hook. δ In some 
places called bandy, the ball being bandied backwards and forwards. 

"HOCUS-POCUS, a juggler’s trick, a juggler. (Low Lat.) 
Hokos-Pokos is the name of the juggler in Ben Jenson, Magnetic Lady, 
Chorus at end of Acti. In Butler's Hudibras, it means a trick ; 
“As easily as hocus-pocus ν᾽ pt. iii. c. 3. 1. 708, If the word may be 
said to belong to any lan; at all, it is bad Latin, as shewn by 
the termination -ws. The uplicated bean a mere invention, 
used by jugglers in playing tricks. * At laying of every trick, he 
used to Tee ee pace tents, talontus, Fade eclerite jubeo;"" 
‘Ady’s Candle in the Dark, Treat. of Witches, &c. p. 293 in 
Todd. See the whole icle in Todd. @ The ‘derivations’ 
sometimes assigned are ridiculous; the word no more needs to be 
traced than its companions fontus and ‘alontus, Der. hocus, to cheat; 
see Todd. Hence, perhaps, hoax, 4. 


‘HOD, a kind of trough for carrying bricks on the shoulder. (F..— 


G.) ‘A lath-hammer, trowel, a hod, or a traie:’ Tusser, Five 
Hundred Points of Hushandry, sect. 16, st. 16 ( . 5. scition, p 
gist line). Corrupted from hot, prob. by confusion with prov. 

j, a box (lit. a Aold, receptacle); Whitby Glossary. = F. hot 
scuttle, dorser, basket to carry on the back; the right hotte is wide 
αἱ the top and narrow at the bottom;’ Cot. Of Feutonic origin ; 
O. Du. hose, a pedier’s box or basket, carried on the back (Oude- 
mans); provin. G. hotfe, a wooden vessel, tub, a vintager’s dorser 
(Fliigel). Ββ. Root uncertain; but the word is probably related 
to Aut; thus the Skt. ἀμεί not only means ‘a hut,’ but also ‘a vessel 
serving for fumigation ;' Benfey, p. 191. See Hut. Der. hod-man. 

HObGE-P ΘΕ, a mixture; see Hotchpot. 
HOE, an instrument for cutting up weeds, ἃς. (F..—G.) ‘ How, 
pronounced as [i.e. to rime with] mow and throw; ἃ narrow iron 
rake without teeth, to cleanse gardens from weeds; rastrum Gallicum’ 
(a French rake] s Ray's Collection of South-Country Words, ed. 1691. 
ritten haugh by Evelyn (R.)=F. houe, ‘an instrament of husbandry, 
which hath a crooked handle, or helve of wood, some two foot long, 
and a broad and in-bending head of iron ;’ Cot.—O. H. G. howwa, 
ΟἹ have, a hoe.—@.H.G, souwan, to hew; cognate with E. hew. 


See Hew. Der. hoe, vb. 
HOG, the name of an animal, a Pigs (Ὁ M.E hog; Wyclif, 
= W. hwch, a sow. + Bret. houch, 


B. Since a Welsh initial 


large cask. Minsheu, ed. 1627, refers us to ‘An. 1 Rich. III, cap. 13." 
‘The E. word is a sort of attempt at a translation or accommodation 
of the O. Du. word, which was imported into other languages as 
well as English. =O. Du. obshoofd, axhoofd, a hogshead; see Sewel’s 
Dn. Dict. and Bremen Worterbuch, ὀβ. This word was certainly 
understood to mean ‘ ox-head,’ though the mod. Du. form for ‘ox’ 
isos, We may, however, compare Dan. axhoved, meaning (1) head, 


head’ (Ihre); G. oxkoft, a hogshead, borrowed directly from the 
Dutch unchanged. 'y. Origin of the name unknown; the most 
probable suggestion is that by ἮΙ. Tiedeman, in Notes and Queries, 
Iv. 2, 46, that the cask may have been named from the device of an 
‘oxchead” having branded upon it. In any case, the first 
syllable, in English, is a corruption. Numerous guesses, mostly 
silly, have been made. The word is found in Dutch as early as 1550 
(Tiedeman). 
HOIDEN, HOYDEN, « romping git. (Ὁ, Du.) See hoydon 
ors, it is usually applied to 
‘ Batoule a fe 


lumpish ho; 
Of me, to hunt 


Du. heiden), 
O. Du. heyde, 


PP. hoist =hoised, " Hoised Ὁ] 

ites both Bote and hots, and (in the 
4. 519; Temp. i. 2.148; 
Y, ii. 10, 16, iv. 12. 34, ¥. 2. 55. ‘We hoyse up mast and 
sayle ;" Sackville’s Induction, st. 71 (A.D. 1563).—O. Du. Ayseen, to 
hoise (Sewel); mod. Du. hijschen. [The Ὁ. Du. y (mod. ) being 
sounded like English long é, the vowel-change is slight, and much like 
that in hoyden, q. v. heise, hisse, to hoist. + Swed, hissa, to 
hoist ; Aissa upp, to hoist up. Cf. F. kisser, to hoist a sail, borrowed 


famlet, iii. 4. 207; 


from the Scandinavian; quite distinct from F. hausser, to exalt, which 
is from Lat. altus, high (F. λαμ). Root unknown; cf. Lithuan. 
hiszti, ta place. 

HOLD (1), to keep, retain, defend, restrain, (E.) Μ. Ε. holden, 


Chaucer, C.T. 12116.—A.S. healdan, haldan, Grein, ii. 50. + Du. 
houden. + Icel. halda. 4 Swed. hdila. 4+ Dan. holde. + Goth. haldan. 
+G. halten. B. The general Teutonic form is haldan (Fick, 

73); which is probably an extension from the Teutonic base HAL. 
to raise; see Hill, Haulm, Holm. Der. Aold, sb., Chaucer, C.T. 


ro48t hold-fast, hold-ing. 
LOLD (2), the ‘hold’ of a ship. (Du.) ‘A hulk better stuffed in 
the Aold;’ 2 Hen. IV, iv. 2.70. Not named, as might be supposed, 
from what it holds; but a nautical term. borrowed (like most other 
such) from the Dutch. The d is really excrescent, and due to a 
natural confusion with the E. verb. The right sense is ‘ bole.'= Du. 
cave, den, cavity ; Sewel gives also ‘het hol van een schip, 
jold or hull.’ Cognate with E. Hole, q. v. 
a cavity, hollow place. (E.) Μ. Ε. hole, kol; Chaucer, 
ΟἿ. 3440, 3442; Havelok, 1813.—A.S. hol, a cave; Grein, ii. 92. 
+ Du. hol. + Icel. hol, hola. + Dan. kul. + Swed. hdl. 4+ G. hoki; 
O.H.G. hol, Cf. also Goth. Aulundi, a hollow, cave; us-kadon, to 
hollow out, Matt. xxvii. 60. B. The root is not quite certain; 
Fick (iii, 70, i. 527) refers it to Teutonic base HAL, to cover, hide: 
from 4/ ΚΑΙ, to hide; see Hell. Ὑ. But it seems far better 
to connect E. hole, hollow with Gk. κοῖλος, hollow; from Gk. αὔξειν, 
to take in, whence also κύαρ, euros, a cavity; all from 4/ KU, to 
contain, take in, be hollow; Fick, i. 551. ¢ latter view is that 
taken’ by Curtius, i. 192; in this case, the «ἱ is merely suffixed. See 
Hollow and Hold (2). 
HOLIBOUT, a fish. (E.) See Halibut. 
HOLIDAY, a holy day, festival, day of amusement. (E.) For 


holy day. Spelt holy day; Chaucer, C.T. 3309; haliday, Ῥ. Plowman, 
Buy. Mee Holy and Day. μὰ ” 
HO! , a being holy. (E.) See Holy. 


HOLLA, HOLLO, stop, wait! (F.) Not the same word as 
halloo, 4. ν., but somewhat differently used in old authors. The 
true sense is stop! wait! and it was at first used as an interjection 
simply, though easily confused with Aalloo, and thas acquiring the 
sense of to shout. ‘Holla, stand there ;’ Othello, i. 2. 56. ‘Cry 
holla [stop 1] to thy tongue;’ As You Like It, iii. 2. 257.—F. hold, 
‘an interjection, hoe there, enough ; . . also, hear you me, or come 
hither ;’ Cot.=—F, ho, interjection ; and /4, there. B. The F. ta 
is an abbreviation from Lat. illae, that way, there, orig. fem. ablative 
from illic, pron, he yonder, which is. compound of ille, he, and the 
enclitic ce, meaning ‘there.’ Der. holla, hollo, verb; K, Lear, iii. 1. 553 
Twelfth Night, i. 5. 291. @ar But note that there is properly 5 
distinction een holla (with final a), the French form, and hollo 


(with final ο), a variant of hallo, the English form. Confusion was 


HOLLAND. 


inevitable ; yet it is worth noting that the Ε΄ J2 accounts for the final Pand καίειν (fut. xabo-w) 


4, just as A.S. 1d accounts for the final ὁ or 00; since A. 8. ά 
tengo tule, as in bin, a bone. οἱάπ, a stone. 

, Dutch linen. (Du) ’ In Shale. x Hen, 1V; iii. 3. 
Ὁ Du. Holland. Tt means hollow (i.e. 
same source, hol/ands, i.e. gin made 


From the name of the count 
low-lying) land, Der. from 
in Holland, 
HOLLOW, vacant, concave; as sb., a hole, cavity. (E.) M.E. 
dete, Chance’, Ὁ. Τ᾿ C.T. 291, 1365.--Α. 
ing a hollow vacant § also spelt holg, shealoc; ‘see 
Cockayne’ A'S. Ucchdoms ii. 965: Gregorys Pastoral, ed. Sweet, 
fei P2411 7. "An extended form from A.S. hol, 
. Der. hollow, verb; ‘hollow your body more, 
Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ed. Wheatley, 
4.51365, hollows, Temp. ii 1. 70; hollow-nest, ΜῈ E. holowness, 
Chaucer, Troil. v. 1821 ; tolinwesed, Co m. Errors, ¥. 2403 hollow- 
hearted, Rich, TIl, iv. 
HOLLY, the name οὔ prickly shrub. ἘΣ. ‘The word has lost a 
M.'E. holin, holyn. The F. hous lossed by holyn 
i. 163, L 17; the spellings se Lois ats both occa 
. 418, note 1. A.S, halen, holegn ; Cockayne’s 
332.4 W. κεῖσε ; Comm. colin; Bret. helen, holly. 
+ Gacl. cuilionn; Irish cuileann, holly. B. ‘The change from 
A.S. ἃ to Celtic ¢ shews that the words are cognate; the base of the 
‘A.S. word is also preserved in Du. ἀνίει, G. hiilte, holly ; and from 
the older form (said to be hiliz) of the G. word the F. hous is derived. 
Ἢ. Thus the form of the base appears as KUL (-- Teutonic HUL); 
bly connected with Lat, culmen, ἃ peak, cama, α stalk pethaps 
ase the leaves are ‘pointed.’ Der. holin-ook 9 
HOLLYHOCK, of mallow. (Hybrid; Εἰ andC.) Tt should 
be spelt with one J, el tke hltoy, MLE. holihoe, to translate Lat. althea 
and O.F. ymalue, in a list of plants; Wright’s Vocab. i. 140,col. 1,1. 6. 
[Herethe 0. F. ymalue= mod. F. guimawve, the marsh mallow (Cot.) 
Also spelt Rolikocce, holihote; see Cockayne's Leechdoms i332, col. 
ἐν bottom.  Compounded from Μ΄ E- ha holy ; and hoece, hake, hoc, 
a’ mallow, from Α. 8, hoc, a mallow; id.” Minsheu, ed. 16a7, gives 
* Holie hocke, i.e. malua sacra.’ B. The mallow was also called 
in A. 5, hocledf, which at first sight seems to mean ‘hook-leaf;’ but 
we should rather keep to the orig. sense of " mallow’ for hoc, as the 
word seems to have been borrowed from Celtic; ef. W. hocys,mallows; 
ἐμοῦ bendigaid holiphock, it blessed mallow (where benigaid is 
equivalent to Lat. benedictus). Ὑ. ‘The hollyhock was doubtless 
+0 called from being brought from the Holy Land, where it is indi- 


SOE, an et a river; flat land near a river. (E.) ‘Holm, a 


river-island ;’ Coles, ‘ed. 1684. ‘Holm, in old_re« an hill, 
island, or fenny ground, encompassed with little brooks ;" Phillips, 
ed. 1706. The true sense is ‘a mound,’ or any slightly Tishg 
ground; and, as such ground often has water round it, it came to 


mean an island, Again, as a rising slope is often situate beside a 
river, it came to mean a bank, wharf, or dockyard, as in German. 
‘The most curious use is in A.S., where the main sea itself is often 
called holm, from its convex shaj ist as we use * The Downs’ (lit. 
hills) to signify the open sea. holm. ‘Holm, place besydone 
ἃ water, Hulmus;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 243; see Way's note, which 
fall of information about the wor ie Low Lat. hulmus is nothing 
Dut the Teutonic word Latinised.J=A. S. holm, billow, 
the open sea; Grein, ii. 94.4 Icel. Adlmr, hdlmi, holmr, an islet ; 
‘even meadows on the shore with ditches behind them are in Ice- 
landic called holms.’ + Dan. holm, a holm, quay, dockyard, + Swed. 
holme, a small island. + G. holm, a hill, island, dockyard, wharf 
(Fliigel). + Russ. kholm’, a hill. 4 Lat. columen, culmen, a mountain- 
top; cf. Lat. collis, a hill. See Culminate, Column. 
HOLM-OAK. theevergreen oak, (Ε). Cotgrave translates O.F. 
γένω by ‘the holme oake, barren scarlet oak, French oak.’ The tree 
is the Hex, or common evergreen oak, ‘a most variable 

Ὁ with leaves varying from being as prickly as a holly to being 

as even at the edge as an olive;’ Eng. Cyclop. s.v. Quercus. Whether 
Decanse it is an ever-green, or because its leaves are sometimes 
prickly, we at any rate know that it is socalled from its resemblance 
to the holly. ‘The M. E. name for holly was holin, sometimes 
corrupted to holm or holy. * Holme, or holy ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 2443 
and see Way's note. ‘Hollie, or Holmiree;’ Minsheu. The form 
holm is*in Chaucer, C.T. 2923. Thus holm-oak=holly-oak. See 


*roLocavst, an entire burnt sacrifice. (L..=Gk.) So called 
because the victim offered was bumt entire. It occurs early, in the 

of Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1319, 1326, where it is 
Plainly taken from. the Valgate version off Gen, xxii 8.— Lat, holo 
cantum ; Gen. xxii. 8.=GK. ὁλόκανστον, neut, of ὁλόκαυστοε, ὁλό- 
zovros, burnt ‘whole. ἐσ ὅλος, crude form of ὅλον, whole, entire 


S. hoth, only as a sb., signi- | 67; 


ἂν, aorist infin. of πάσχειν, to suffer, The Gk. ὅμοιον 
e 
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to bum. _B. The Gk. ὅλοε is related to 
Lat. solidus ; καίειν is from f KU, to bum. See Solid and Calm. 
HO! ἃ leather case for a pistol. (Du.) Merely + ense/ 
though now restricted to a peculiar use. In Butler,, Hudibras, 
c. 1.1L 391.—Du. holster, a pistol-case, holster; ‘also, a sol her's 
knapsack (Sewel). _B. The word is not orig. E., though we find 
hulstred= covered, Rom. of the Rose, 6146; but the Du. word is 
cognate with A. S. heolstor, a hiding-piace, cave, covering, Grein, i 
Il as with Teel, dsr, a cas, sheath ; Goth. huliur, a veil, 
γ. Derived from Du. hullen, to cover, mask, 
disguise; similarly the Teel, Alstr is from Ioel, yja, to cover ; and 
the Goth. kulistr is from Goth. huljan, to cover, The A.S. verb cor- 
responding to the weak verbs Du. Aullen, Icel. hylja, Goth. kuljan, to 
cover, does not appear in MSS. but is preserved in the prov. Eng. 
hull, to cover up=M. Ε. hulen, to cover (Stratmann). ὀ δ. This 
verb is closely related to Goth. hulandi, a hollow, A.S. hol, a hole, and 
E. hole; and all these words are to be referred back to the Teutonic 
base HAL, to cover=4/KAL, to cover, whence A.S. helan, Lat. 
celare, to cover; also Lat. ccculere, to cover over. See Hole, Con- 
coal, Occult.’ «. Fick gives the European form as HULISTRA = 
hutsisstra, with double sufi, denoting the agent,.so that the word 
means ‘coverer;” cf. Lat. mag-iser, min-iter. Thus the suffix is not 
simply -ster, but -t-ter ; where the τις answers to Aryan suffix -as-, 
which’ mostly is used to form neuter nouns of action, seldom for 
nouns denoting an agent; Schleicher, Compendium, § 230. The 
suffix ter is common, and occurs in Lat. pa-ter, ma-ter ; and commonly 
denotes the agent. See also Hull, a related word. 
HOLT, a wood, woody hill. (E.) ‘Holt, a small wood, or 
Kersey, ed. 1715, Μ. Εἰ holt, Chaucer, Ὁ, Τ᾿ 6, ‘Hoc 
holt ;* Wright's Vocab. i. 270, col. 1.—A.S. holt, » wood, grove 
85... Do how (for old), wood, timber + Teel. holt, ἃ 
$C ide, a wood, grove; also wood, timber. B. CE. also 
Weel covert, shelter; trom clu, to bide. Also Trish vt gp. 
coillte),« wood ; caillteach, woody ; δῖε, concealment, 
orig. sense was ‘covert’ or shelter” from 4/ KAL, to hide. i 
Holster, Hole. 
HOLY, sacred, sainted. (E.) This word is nothing but 
MLE. hoo! (now spelt whole) with sufix -y. MLE, holi, holy; Chaucer, 
CT, 178, 3095.=A-S. hig Grein i. 7 Δ. δ. hi, wholes with 
sali = mod. E. -y); so the orig. sense is ‘ perfect,’ or excellent. 
itig ; from heel, whole. fhe Kalagr. often contacted to 
hey from hill, hale, whole. + Dan. hellig;' from heel. + Swed. 


ve,” 
tam, a 


hal from hel. + G. heilig; from heil. See ole, Hale. Der. 
8; holi-day, q.v.; holly-hock (for holy 
ae but), q.¥. 
the submission of a vassal to a lord. (F,=L.) In 
early use. In Rob. of Glouc. p. 46,1. 5; P. 134,1. 1 lowman, 


B. ai, 155.0. homage, later hommage, the trvice of ἃ vasa. = 
Low Lat. homaticum (also hominium), the service of a vassal or ‘man,” 
= Lat. homo (stem homin-), a man; hence, a servant, vassal; lit. ‘a 
creature of earth.'—Lat, hem, earth, the ground. |”. From the 
base GHAMA, earth; whence also Russ. zemlia, earth, land; Gk. 
χαμαί, on the ground,” And see Human. §f The A.S. guma,a 
‘man, is cognate with Lat. homo; see Bri 
HOME, native place, place of residence. (E.) "ME. hoom, home: 
Chaucer, C. T. 2367; P. Plowman, B. v. 365; vi. 20; commonly 
in the phrase * to go home’ -- Α. 5. Adm, home, a dwelling; Grein, ii. 
The acc. case is used adverbially, as in Adm cuman, to come 
. ire domum. + Du. heim, in the comp. heimelijb, private, 
secret. + Icel. keimr, an abode, village; heima, home. + Dan. hier, 
home ; also used adverbially, as in E. 4 Swed. hem, home; and used 
as adv. 4 G. heim. Goth. haims, a village. + Lithuanian kémas, a 
vilage (Fick, ὃ +Gk. κώμη, a village. B. All from 
to rest; cf. Gk. κεῖμαι, I lie, κοῖτοι, sleep, κοίτη, a bed ; sk 
“ to lie down, repose, From the same root is Lat. ciuis, a vill 
hence a citizen, and Ἐς hve. See Hive, City, ‘Cemetery, Q1 
‘home-bred, Rich. ried 


το 9; home-stall; iomettcad (ες tad); homeward, A. S. 
Koneara, Gen παῖ, 61; homeward. 

HOMEOPATHY, HOMCEOPATHY, a particular treat- 
ment of disease, (Gk.) The system is an attempt to cure 8 disease 
by the use of small doses of drugs such as would produce the symp- 
toms of the disease in a sound person. Hence the name, si 
‘similar feeling.’ Pro by Dr. Hahnemann, of Leipsic (di 
1843). Englished from ik ὁμοιονάβεια, likeness in feling or condition, 
sympathy. = Gk, 8yoto-, crude form of ὅμοιον, like, si 
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same, like, cognate with E. same. See Bame and Pathos. Der.?fine red 
th-ic, 


thei, homeopath-itt 

“TOMER, ‘a large Hebrew measure. (Heb.) Asa a liquid measure, 
it has been computed at from 44 to 86 gallons. ΑἹ adry 
measure. = Heb. chémer, a homer, also a mound fend: tial ε ‘cheth) 
from the root chémar, to undulate, surge up, swell up. 

HOMESTEAD, a dwelling-place, mansion-house, with its en- 
closures. (E.)_ In Bp. Hall, Contemplations, New Test. 
ὁδοὺς “Both house and Aomestead into seas are bome;” Dryden 

in Todd, without a reference). Compounded of Aome and stead. 

‘Gomn YMICIDE, man-slaughter; also, a man-slayer. 1. Chaucer 
has Aomicide inthe sense of mansla shter ; C. iT. 12591.—F. homicide, 

“manslaughter ;’ Cot.—Lat. homiciium, shter.= Lat. omi-, 
short for homin- ot homini-, stem or crude form οἱ ‘komo, a man (see 

)) ; and -cidere, for cedere, to cut, to kill, from 4/ SKID, to 
cut (see Scissors). 3. Chaucer also has: * He that hateth his 
brother is an Aomicide;” Pers, Tale, De Ira, § 4.—F. homicide, ‘an 
homicide, man-killer ;* Cot.=Lat. Aomicida, ἃ man-slayer ; similarly 
formed from homi- and -cidere, Der. homicid-al. 

HOMILY, 2 plain sermon, discourse. (L.,=Gk,) In As You 
Like It, iii. 2. 164. And see Pref. to the Book of Homilies. Englished 
from Lat. Aomilia, a homily ; in partial imitation of O. F. homelie, of 
which Littré says that it was a form due to a dislike of having the 
same vowel recurring in two consecutive syllables, as would 
been the case if the form somilie had been retained. —Gk. ὁμέλία, a 
living together, intercourse, converse, instruction, homily. Gk. ὅμιλοι, 
an assembly, throng, concourse.= Gk. ép-, short for dpo-, crude form 
of of bb Tike: same, cognate with E. Samo; and fay, «ihn, αὶ crowd, 

band, from εἴλειν, to press or crowd together, compress, shut inj 
which from 4 WAR, to surround. Cf. Skt. eri, uti, to cover, sur 
round, See Curtius, ii. 169,170. [The Gk. εἴλειν is not to be con- 
nected with Lat. woluere.]' Der. homiletic, from Gk. ὁμιλητικόν, 
sociable, the adj. formed from ὁμιλία, used in E, as the adj. belonging 
to homily ; Loerie homil Also Aomil-ist ( ‘homil 


HO! spared for food. (West Indian.) “νὴ 
Indian auhiiminea, wo, parched com ;" Pvebeten” > 
HOMMOCK, a δ hillock; see Hummock. 
HOMOGENEOUS, of the same kind or nature thro ποσί. 


(Gk.) " Homogeneal, of one or the sane Kin congenerot lount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘Of homogeneous * State Trials, Earl of 
Strafford, an, 1640 (R.) Englished font. ὁμογενήε, of the same 
race. = Gk. ὅμο-, for és, cognate with E. same; and yévoe, cognate 

with E. kin, See Same and Kin. Der. omogencous-ness. 
HOMOLOGOUS, agrecing, corresponding. (Gk.) ‘Homologous, 
the same reason oF ‘proportions Phillips, ed. 1706. Englished 


Fk ὁμόλογοι, agring, it. saying the samen Gk. ὁμος. crude 
forma bir apetie cognate with E. same; and λόγοι, a saying, from λέγειν, 
tomy. Se Bam ‘Same and Logic. Der. so also , agreement, 
from 


HOMONYMOUS, like in sound, but diferent in sense. (Lv 
Gk.) Applied to words. In Blount's Gloss. ed. 1674.—Lat. ham 
onymus, of the same name.=Gk. ὁμώνυμοι, having the same name. 
=Gk. ὅμο-, crude form of duds, cognate with E. same; and ὄνυμα, 
lic form of ὄνομα, a name. cognate with E, name. See Same 
and Name. The Gk. ὦ is due to the doubl 


barys instrument, cos ;” 
in Bosworth’s smalier A.S. Dict., without authority ; but see refer- 


+ P. 245. 


ences in Leo; it can also be inferred with certainty from the M. E. 
and Icel, forms; and, still more clearly, from the derived verb 
Adnan, to stone, John, x. 32. + Icel. hein, a hone. + Swed. hen, ἃ 


hone (Widegren). + Skt. gino, ἃ grind-stone from go, to. sh 
allied to gi, ἴο sharpen. Cf. GK. κῶνον, a cone, peak; which is the 
same word. 


See Cone. 

HONEST, honourable, frank, just. (F..-L.) ΜῈ. Aonest, fre- 
juently in the sense of ‘honourable ; Chaucer, C. T. 246, 8302. = 
OFF Ἀσίαν (Burguy); later Aonneste, ‘honest, good, virtuous,’ 
Cot.; mod. F. honnéte. = Lat. honestus, honourable; put for Aonas-tus, 
from Lat. Aonos (honas), honour, See Honour. Der, Aonest-ly; 
honest-y, Μ. E. honestee, Chaucer, C.T. 6849, from O. F. honestet 
‘Bartsch, Chrestomathie Francaise, col. 5, 1.7) Lat. acc. Aonestatem, 
rom nom. dene honourableness. 


Riwle, p. 404.-- Α. S. Auni 

pan donning. να 
honang. β. The Europe 

Fick, iii. 78. Perhaps 


ing 4G. honig, ΜΉ. ὃ. 
pa Pe is HUNANGA or HONANGA, 
ied to Skt. hana, grain, broken rice, the ον 


HOOP. 


powder which adheres to the rice-berry beneath the husk, 
The suffe is probebly adjectival, so that the sense may have been 
“απο χα, of ike broken rice.” Der. hong, Mid. Nt. Dr 
Εἶχα; honeybee, Hen. V, i, ἃ. 1873 Aoney-comb, 4. v.; honeydew, 
i : Hen. Ν, i, 1, πο; honeymoon, "the fst 
‘month of matrimony,’ Kersey, ed. 1715; honey-mouthed, Wint. 
Tac ii, a, 38; honey-euctle αν, Booeytompued, 1. ΤῸ Le v. 2, 334. 
HONEYCOMB, a mass of cells in which bees store honey. (E.) 
M.E. Aonycomb, Chaucer, Ὁ, T. 3698.=A.S. Aunig-camb ; Bosworth, 
je. ALS. ἀμαίρ, honey ; and camb, a comb, "See Honey and 
Comb 4 The likeness to a comb is fanciful, but there is no 
doubt about the! word. "It seems peculiar τὸ Bes ct. hang τομὴν 
‘=a ‘shive’ or slice of honey, a honey-comb; Swed. Aduingskaka, 
Dan, honninghage (honey-cake) ; Toel. Aunangsscimr, Du. honigzeem 
(honey-string). Der. Aonsycomb-ed. 
HOWEYBUCKLE, the name of a plant. (E.) 8 named be- 
cause Aonsy can be easily sucBled or sucked from it. M. E. honysocle, 


Prompt. Parv. p. 245.<A.S. Aunigsucle* (Lye); an unauthorised 

word. We find. however, A. 5. Auni-suge, privet, Wright's Vocab. i. 
col. ας anes named for a similar reason. See Honey and Suckle. 

Shon , excellence, mark of esteem, worth. (F.,—L.) 


In ‘aye ἍΜ. B. sonour, Chaucer, C. T. 46; eatlier Aonure, Laya~ 
mon, 6084 (later text). The verb Aonouren is in Rob. of Gloue., p. 
14, 1. 16.00. F. honur, honeur.— Lat. hondrem, acc. of hanos, honor, 
honour, Root uncertain; the word seems to be Ao-nos, with suffix 
snos (=-nas). Der. honour, v., Asnour-able, Chaucer, C.T. 125743 
honour-abl-y, honour-able-ness, honour-ed, honour-less ; honor-ar-y, used 
by Addison (Todd), from Lat. Aonorarius; also Aonest,q.v. The 


spelling Aonor assumes that the word is from the Lat. nominative; 
which is not the case, 


ye). 
᾿ B. Allied to E. heed; cf. G. hiiten, to 
protect. Ce also Gk. χοτύλη, a hollow vessel, Perhaps from 
KAT, to hide. See Cotyledon and Heed. Der. sood-ed; 
hood-man-blind, Hamlet, iii. 4. 77 ; hood-wink, Romeo, i. 4. 4, lit. to 
make one wink or close his eyes, by covering him with a hood. 

-HOOD, -HEAD, sufix. (E.) A. S. Aid, state, quality; cog- 
nate with Goth. Aaidus, manner, way, and Skt. Retu, a sign by which 
a thing is known. = ¢/ KIT, to know; Skt. hit, to perceive, know 
(Vedic). 

‘HOOF, the homy substance covering the feet of horses, ὅς. (E.) 
M.E. hoof, Auf; dat. sing. Aufe, Prick of Conscience, 4179; pl. Aoves, 
Gawayn and the Green Knight, 459.-A.S. Adf, to late Lat. 
smgula; Wright's Vocab. i, 43. col. a, 71. col. 2. 4 Du, Aoef. 4 Teel. 
Adfr. + Dan. λον. + Swed. bof. + G. if. + Russ. hopuito, a hoof. 


Skt. gapha, a hoof, esp. a horse's hoof. Root uncertain. Der. 
hoofred, hoof-less. 
HOOK, α bent piece of metal. (Ε) ME. heh, Havelok, 2102; 


pL tole, P. Plowman, B. v, 6o.— A.S. Ade, flfi’s Homili 
362 ; also Aoge; ' Arpago, vel palum, hooe;” Wright's Vocab. i. 16, 
col. 2. Da. hack. + Icel. Aaki. + Dan. hoge. 


hinge. + G. hook, οἷν red tas en, 
¢. + ΟἹ haken, ἃ hook, clasp. Cf. Skt. chakra, a wi 

B. Ci. also GE. κύκλου, ἀ οτοὶς, whence E. eye; Skt. buck, to bend. 
y. Pethaps from the ψ' ΚΑΚ, to surround, Fick, i. 515 ; the Skt. Auch 


being from a variant KWAK of the same root. See Hatch (1), 
Hucklebone. Der. sook, v. ; holed, P. Plowman, B. prol. 53: 
hooker; Acoknowed, 2 Hen. 1V, iv. 5. 36: also oY 
Wed, hook or by crook;”” Spenser, F. Ὁ. ν. 2. 27. 

oad Ἐ OKA, « kind of pipe for smoking. (Arab.) 

Best 5 Oia i in Aookas, glorious in a pipe; 

Tee dana at 19.=Arab, hugga, a casket, a pipe {or smoking. 

Cf. Arab. dugg, ἃ hollo place. Palmer's Pers. Bice 
Rich. Dict. p. 574. tial letter is Ad; the third letter, ἐᾷ 

HOOP (1), a iant strip of wood or metal bent into a band. (E.) 
ΜῈ, hoop, hope, Acope. ‘Hoope, hope, cuneus, ci 
Parv. p. 245. * Hic circulus, a Aope;’ Wright's Vocal 
Doubtless an E. word, but the supposed A.S. Ap is 
thorised, and due to Somner. + Du. Aoep, a hoop. 

Tcel, Adp, Lowland Sc. hope, a haven, a bay; named from its ring- 
like’ form ; also prov. E. Aope, meaning (1) a hollow, (2) a mound, 
according ‘as the flexure is concave or convex. Ὑ. Connected 
with Gk. κάμπτειν, to bend (Fick, iii. 62). The Icel 
answers to Skt. chdpa, a bow; from the 4/ KAP (nasalised form 
KAMP), to vibrate, undulate, bend; Fick, i, 39. See Hump, and 
Hop (1). Der. hoop, verb; hoop-er. 

HOOP (2), to call’ out, shout. (F.,—Teut.) _M.E. ἄρρεν, to 
call out; Chaucer, C.T.’15406; P. Plowman, B. vi. 174.=0.F. 
houper, ‘to hoop unto, or call afar off;’ Cot. ΟΥ̓ Teutonic origin ; 
cf. Goth. Awopjan, to boast; Romans, xi. 18. , sahoop, 


HOOPOE. 


which is the true E. form; see Whoop. Der. Aoop-ing-cough, 2P Here hoop 


cough, accompanied with a hoop or convulsive noisy catching of the 
Dreath; formerly called the chincough. SceChinoough. Also 
spel ehroping cough bat this makes no real difereno. 

i the name ofa bird. (L.) α. The old name for the 
bird was houfe or Aoope, as in Minsheu’s Dict., ed.1627. This is the 
F. form; from F. Auppe, O. F. ἄωρα, 5 spelt Auppe in Philip de 
Thana, Livre des Creatures, 1. in ae Popular 


y. Called ἔποψ in 
Poth Lat, upape and Cie oY (=apaps) are words of 
covmeiopontic origin, due to an imitation of the ‘hints cry. 

The bird has a remarkable tuft on its head; hence F. supe, a 
tuft of feathers. Bat the tuft is named from the 


versh. 
HOOT, to shout in derision. (Scand.) M.E. Aowéen, whence the 
yhouted, Plowman, B. ii. 218; also Auten, 
being in 
. to hoot one out, to cast 


bird; not vice 


Gack. at! at! interjection 
, hiuzen, kizen, to call 
to the parma" 


the interjecti 
also Dan. ἀμφ, to shout, hoot, allo fous ha, ballot "The loss of ¢ 
nish form well illustrates the O. F. hurr, το shoat, Der. hoot, 


mi 
Bre 
ἘΠ 
HH 
ΠῚ 
πὶ 


Hamp: Hoo 
HOF ( ox tena name sofa ἜΣΧΕ (Dn) Inco Cotgrave, to translate O.F. 


hosbelon (=F. luo in Minshen's Dict,, ed. 1627. “Hoppe, 
temalee iapalesy" Ee ting ed. 1570, ‘Hopes in byere” [beer] ; Sir T. 
Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii.c. 21. * Introduced from the Netherlands 


into England about 1524, and used in brewing;’ Haydn, Dict. of 
Dates. Du. Aop, the hop-plant. 4 G. Aopfen, the hop. We 
also find Icel. Awmall, Swed. and Dan. Aumle,O. Du. hommel, the hop 
(Kilian) ; whence was formed the late Lat. dumulus, now used as the 
botanical name. », and ulti- 
‘connected, 


rhs ie 


ἘΠ 
es 
ue 


οἵ m, and further give to the Aop the notion of slendemess 
ightness as well as of twining. © We may also note that 

KAP, KAMP is probably slated to theq/ KUP, producing ἃ 
of connection with the verb 40 ap above.” Det, dop-ine δορ- 


(OPE (1), ctectatioa; asa verb, to expect. (Ε.)} The verb is 
and seems to be derived from the sb. Μ. Ἑ. Aope, sb., Chau- 


FEER 


but 


cxr,C.T. 88. Μ.ῈἘ. dopen, verb, sometimes in the sense ‘to expect;” 
x," Our mancipe, I hope he νοὶ be deed '=1 fear he will be dead; 
Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 4027. See P. Pl 


“AS. 

Δορίαπ, 

sean ts hone ἘΜῊ ἁ b., ied by mod. τς, haf 
pes 10 .G. st represent 

aang few, to hope. ‘Perhaps allied to y rat, expere, to 


ity. Der. hopeful, hopefully, hope-fubness ; 


“a troop. (Du.) Only in the phr. forlorn hope, North's 
ed. 1631, p. 372; from Du, verloren hoop ; See Forlorn. 


Ι 
abe 
9 
ἐπ 


i 


@ 


HORROR, 271 
band; troop, as in ‘een Aoop Arijghs-volck, a troupe or a 
band of souldiers ;’ Hexham. The usual sense is Aeap; see Heap. 
HORDE, a wandering troop or tribe. (F.,—Turk.,= Pers.) Used 
in Sir T. Herbert's Travels, ed. 1665, p. 61.—F. horde, first in use in 
the 16th century (Littré).= Turk. ordi, a camp. — Pers, ἀγάύ, ‘a court, 
‘camp, horde of Tartars ;’ also urdi, a camp. an army; Rich. Pers. 
Dict., 6, 201. First applied to the Tatar tribes. 
see Hoarhound. 

je bounding the view where earth and sky 
Loe Gk) In Shak. 3 Hen. VI, iv. 7. 81. 
Chaucer, Treatise on the ΝΞ 


HO: (OUND, a slant ; 
HORIZON, the 


δρίζων, the Ἰουδαῖος ori ting circle ; one the pres. pt. of the vb. 
δρέζειν, to bound, limit, Gk. ὅροι, a , limit; of which the 
Tonic form is ofpos=dpFos, from the base dp-; Curtius, ii. 350.— 
4/ AR, perhaps in the sense of ‘reach ;” cf. Skt. ri, to go, to go 10; 
Fick assigns the meaning ‘to separate;’ i. a1. ‘Der. Aorizoni-al, 
Aorizont-al-ly, 
HORN, the hard substance projecting from the heads of some 
spinal (E) _M.E. Aarn, Chaucer, Ὁ, 


. haurn. + W., 
B. All from’s base Zar-na, 
car in the Gk. κίραι, 


a hom, the -na being a suffix Cis does nck 


a hom (base har-wa). 
tins, L177, 180, Der. Aorn-beam, ἃ tree; horn-bill, 3 
bende, a mineral term, wholly borrowed from G. aretendes where 
-bleade is from Blendow, to dazale, lit. to make blind; Aorn-book, 
LLL. v.1. 493 Aoraed, Mids. ‘Nt. Dr. v. 243, spelt Aornyd in 
Prompt. Parv. p. 247; horn-owl or horned owl; horn-pipe, Wint. Tale, 
iv. 3. 47, Δ dance so called because danced to an instrament with 
that name, mentioned in the Rom. of the Rose, 42505 horn-slane ; 
dorn-work, ἃ term in fortification, named from its projections; Aora- 
Jess; horn-y, Milton, P. R. ii, 267; also kore-et, q.v. From the same 
source are corn (2), corn-er, cornet, &c. 

HORNET, a kind of large wasp. (E). So called from its 
antenne or Aorns. In Holland's Pliny, Ὁ. xi. c. a1.=A.S. Ayratt, 
‘Ayrnyt; the pl. Ayrnytta occurs in Exod, xxiii, 28, ‘Crabro, Ayrnat ;* 
ifric's Gloss., De Nominibus Insectorum. Formed, with dimin. 
suffix -et, from Aorn, a horn, by vowel-change ; cf. Ayrned = 
homed, Grein, ii, 133. The ‘oat baa however, reverted in mod, E. 
to the ὁ, for clearness. See Horn. 

HORO! OG, an instrument for eon eae Shcolee: 
(F.,=Lat.,=Gk.) In Shak. Oth. ii. 3. 13. Perhaps obsolete. 
ME. orologe, Chaucer, C. T. 14860.=0. F. Aorologe, later horlo 
*Horloge, ἃ clock or di = Lat. Aorologium, a sun-dial, a 
water-clock. «Gk. ὡρολόγιον, the same. Gk. dpo-, for ὥρα, a season, 
period, hour; and -λογιον, formed from λέγειν, to tell. See Hour 
and Logic. Der. horolog-y, horolog-i-c-al. 

HOROSCOPE, an observation of the sky at a person's nativity. 
(F.<L.,=Gk.) A term in astrology. In Cotgrave. (Chaucer 
uses the Lat. term horoscopum; Treatise on the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, 
pt. ii, $48, 36.)-F- horoscope, ‘the horoscope, or ascendant at 
navi ‘Lat. horoscopus, a horoscope; from haroscopus, ad 

lews the hour. Gk. ὡροσκόποι, a horoscope ; from the "ὦ, 
ἀροσιότον observing the hour. ΟἿ. ὡρο-, for ὥρα, season, hour; and 
σκοπεῖν, to consider, related to fo σκέπτομαι, 1 consider. See Hour 


and Spy. Der. heorecop, horoscop-- 
HORRIBLE, dreadful, fearful. () 
written orrible, Chaucer, C. T. 4803. . 
ble ;' Cot, =Lat. horribilis, ternble, lit. to be trembled at; 
with suffix -bilis from horrere, to tremble, shake. See Horror. 
Der. horribl-y, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 15435; horribleness. 
HORELD, dreadful. (Lat.) tly from Latin. Spenser uses 
it in ΩΣ Lat. ‘sense of ‘rough’ ‘ His haughty helmet, Aorrid all with 
gold;” 31.= Lat. horridus, rough, bristly, &c.= Lat. horrere, 
& be ro Horror. Der. Aorrid-ly, horrid-ness. 
ΤΣ ἍΝ to make afraid, scare. (Lat.) A late word ; not in 
βάν Coined, by analogy with words in -/y (mostly of F. origin), 
from Lat. Aorryficare, to cause terror. Lat. Aorrificus, causing terror. 
= Lat. Aorri-, from Aorrere, to dreads and -ficare, for facere, to make. 
Der. From Lat. Aorrificus has also been coined the adj. Aorrific, 
Thomson's Seasons, Autamn, 782. See Horror. 
HORROR, dread, terror. (Lat.) Formerly also spelt sorrour 
QMinshen), as if taken from the French ; yet such does not seem 7 
have been the case. We find ‘sad Aorror’ in S ser FQ 
23; and Aorrors in Hamlet, ii. 1. 84, in the first folio edition. 
Aorreur, ‘horror ;’ Cot.=Lat. ‘horror, terror, dread. = Lat. Shree, to 
bristle, be rough; also, to dread, with reference to the bristling of 
the hair through terror. CL Skt. Anish, to bristle, said of the air, 


Probably from 7] 


272 HORSE. 


HOTTENTOT. 


esp. as a token of fear or of pleasure. Thus Aorrere is for Aorsere® crude form of Aostis, a guest, an enemy; see Host (2). Again, the 


(ef. Lat. Airsutus, rough, shaggy ; from 4/ GHARS, to be rough 
(Fick, i, 589); probably related to 4/ GHAR, to grind; see Grind. 
Der. From Lat. sorrere we have horrent (from the stem of the pres. 
Part,); also Aorri-ble, 4. ν., horrid, 4. v.; Aorri-fy, 4. ν.; and horri-fic. 

HORSE, a well-known quadruped. (E.) The final ¢ merely marks 
that the s is hard, and is not to be pronounced as ζ, Μ. Ε. Aors; pl. 
dors (unchanged), also horses, as now. Chaucer, C. T. 74, 10504. 
‘ They sellen bothe here Aors and here harneys’ = they sell both their 
horses and their hamess; Mandeville’s Travels, p. 38..-- Α, 5. ors, 
neut.; pl. dors, Grein, ii. 98. 4 Icel. Aross ; also Aors. + Du. ros. +G. 
ross, M. H. G. ros, ors, O. Ἢ. G. Aros. 


Teutonic type to be HO! 
and ingeniously refers it to a Teutonic root HAR (HOR), to run, 
cognate with Lat. eurrere, to run, whence also E. courser with the 
sense of ‘horse.’ See Courser. * y. This supposition is made 
more probable by the fact that the same base will account for A.S. 
horse, swift, Greii icf. M.H.G. roseh, swift; and see Rash. 
Der. . i. 2. 288; horseback, M. E. hors-bak, 
horse-block, horse-breaker, horse-fly, horse-guards; 
'ymb. ii. 3. 33; horsedeech, Hen. V, ii. 3. 57 ; horseman, 
Wint. Ta. iv. 8. 67; Aorseman-ship, Hen, V, iii. 7. 68; horse-power, 
horse-race, horse-racing ; horse-shoe, Merry Wives, iit. 5. 123; horse- 
tail, horse-trainer, horse-whip, sb. and vb. "Also numerous other com- 
pounds, as Aorse-bread, horse-flesk, horse-pond, all readily understood. 
Also Aorte-chesnut, said to be so called because the nuts were ground 
and given to horses; the word also occurs in several plant-names, as 
horse-foot, horse-knop, horse-radish, horse-tail, horse-thistle, horse-tongue, 


Aortator, an encourager.= Lat. Aortatum, supine of hortari, to en- 
courage; prob. connected with Aori (pres. tense Aorior), to urge, 
incite. Root uncertain, Der. So also Aortative (Minsheu), a better 
form, from Lat. Aortatiuus, encouraging ; also’ ex-hort, q. v. 
HORTICULTURE, the art of cultivating gardens, lening. 
(L.) A modern word. Coined from Aorti-=horto-, crude form of 


doris, a garden; and culture, Englished form of Lat. eultura, cul 
vation, Culture. B. Lat. hortus is cognate with Gk. 
xépros, a yard; also with E. garth and yard. See Cohort. Der. 


Aorticultur-al, horticultur-ist. 
HOSANNA, an expression of praise. (Gk.,= Heb.) In Matt. 
c. It is rather a form of prayer, as it signifies " save, we 
. ὡσαννά, Matt, xxi. 9.—Heb. Adshidhand, save, we pray 
pray); Ps. xviii. 25.—Heb. ἀδελί'α, to save, Hiphil of 
. ἃ particle signifying entreaty. 
covering for the legs and feet ; stockings. (E.) M.E. 
‘hose, pl. hosen; Chaucer, C.T. 458; Ancren Riwle, p. 420.—A.S. 
Aosa, pl. hosan; * Caliga vel ocrea, Aosa ;’ Wright's Vocab. i. 81, col. 

2. + Du. hoos, hose, stocking, spout, water-spout. 4 Icel. Aosa, the 
hose covering the leg between the knee and ankle, a kind of gaiter. 
+ Dan. hose, Aoser, hose, stockings. — G. hose, breeches. Root 
pnknown. uss. fostslio, a fur jacket. Der. Aos-i-er, where the 

ted i answers to the y in lawyer, bow-y-er} hos-iner-y. 

HOSPICE, a house for the reception of travellers as guests. 
(F.,=L.) Modem; chiefly used of such houses in the Alps.=F. 
hospice, a hospice.— Lat. Aospitivm, a hospice.=Lat. hospiti-, crude 
form ΠΕ a guest; also, a host. See Host (1), Hospital. 

HOSP: ‘ABE, shewing kindness to strangers. (F,<L.) In 
Κ᾿ John, ii. 244; Cor. i. το. 26.—F. hospitable, ‘hospitable ;* Cot. 
Coined, with suffix -able, from Low Lat. hospitare, to receive as a 
ge Ducange.=Lat. Aospit-, stem of Aospes, a guest, host. See 

ost (1). Der. Aospitabl-y, Aospitable-ness. 

HOSPITAL, a building for receiving guests; hence, one for 
receiving sick people. (F.y= 1.) ΜΕ. hay ital, ospitale Mandeville’s 
Travels, ed. Halliwell, p. 81; Aospytal, Eng. Gilds, ed. T. Smith, p. 
350 1. Ὁ. F. Aospital, ‘an hospitall, a spittie;’ Cot.< Low Lat. 
hospitale, αὶ large house, palace, which occurs a.D. 1243 (Brachet); 
a sing. formed from Lat. pl. Aospitalia, apartments for strangers. 
Lat. Aospit-, stem of hospei: see Host (1). Der. Aospitall-er, 
hospitaler. Chaucer, C.T. Persones Tale, De Luxuria; hospital-i-ty, 
As You Like It, ii. 4.82. Doubleta, Aostel, hovel, spinal. 

HOBT (1), one who entertains guests. (F.,=L.) M.E. host, hoste, 
Chaucer, C.T. 749, 753, &c.=—O.F. Aoste, ‘an hoste, inn-keeper ;* 
Cot. Cf. Port. Aospede, a host, a guest.=Lat. Aospitem, acc. of 
Aospes, (1) a host, entertainer of guests, (2) 
dospit- is commonly taken to be short for hest 


pry. 
(or save, T 
; and 


isha’; 


o natives this name in 


suffix -pit- is supposed to be from Lat. poris, powerful, the old sense 
of the word being ‘a lord ;* cf. Skt. pati, a master, governor, lord ; 
see Possible. yy. Thus Aospes = hosti-pets = guest-master, guest- 
lord, a master of a house who receives guests. Cf. Russ. gospode, 
the Lord, gospodare, governor, prince; from goste, a guest, and -pode 
=I i, 8 lord. * Der. Aost-ess, from O. Εἰ. Aostesse, ‘an hostesse,” 


iss "John, 
iv. 2. 247, from Ε΄ howtilité, which from Lat. acc. sostilitatem. 
Doublet, 4 Further remarks are made in We . 

HosT ὧν the consecrated bread of the eucharist. (L.) ‘In as 
many Aoostes as be consecrate;’ Bp. Gardner, Of the Presence in 
the δι ent, fol. 35 ἊΣ And in Holland’s Plutarch, p. 1097 (R.) 
Coined by dropping the final syllables of Lat. Aosia, a victim ina 
sacrifice ; afterwards applied to the host in the eucharist. β. The 
cold form of Aostia was fostia (Festus), and it signified ' that which is 
struck or slain.’ = Lat. Aostire (old form fostire), to strike. y. Pro- 
bably from a 4/ GHAS, to strike (Fick, i. 582) ; whence also E. gad, 

j, and Lat. Aasta, a spear; cf. Skt. Aims, to strike, an anot 
lesiderative form from Aan, to strike. See Goad. 

HOSTAGE, a person delivered to the enemy as a pledge for the 

formance of the conditions of a treaty. (F.,=L,) In early use. 
.E. hostage, Layamon, 4793, 8905 (later text only). =O. F. hostage, 
“an hostage, pawne, surety,’ Cot.; mod. F. ofage. Cf. Ital. ostaggio; 
Prov. ostatje, Chrestomathie Prov. col. 173, 1. 18. Low Lat. 
obsidaticum*, acc. of obsidaticus*, not found, yet preserved also in 
Ital. statico, ἃ hostage, and regularly formed from late Lat. obsidatus, 
the condition of a hostage, ho: ip. Obsidatus is formed (by ana- 
logy with principatus from princip-, stem of princeps) from Lat. obsid-, 
stem of obses, a hostage, one who remains behind with the enemy. 
= Lat. obsidere, to sit, stay, abide, remain. =Lat. ob, at, on, about ; and 
sedere, to sit, cognate with E. sit. See Sit. 4 The A is prosthetic; 
the su connection with Lat. Aostis, the enemy, is wrong. 

HO! ‘an inn. (F.,=L.) Now commonly hotel, 4. ν. Μ,Ὲ. 
hostel, Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1397; Sir Gawayn snd the 
Grene Knight, 805.—0.F. Aosel, δὴ inn, Regularly contracted 
from Low Lat. Aospitale; see Hospital. Doublets, Aosel, ho 
pital, spital, Der. basel-ry, M. E. hostelrie, Chaucer, C.T. 233 


hoster, 

Hi OBTLER, κα man who takes care of horses at an 
inn, (F.,=L.) | *Hosfler, the horse-groom, but properly the keeper 
of am Aostelry;* Coles, ed. 1684. Orig. the inn-keeper himself, so 
named from his Aostel. Μ. Ε. Aostiler, Chaucer, C. T. 241.=0. F. 
Aostelier, ‘an inn-keeper ;' Cot.—O. F. hostel ; see Hostel. 

HOT, very warm, fiery, ardent. (E.) The vowel was formerly 
long. M.E. hot, hoot, hote, hoote, Chaucer, C. T. 396, 1739. ‘Nether 
cold, nether Aoot;? Wyclif, Rev. iii. 16.—A.S. Adt, hot; Grein, ii. 
15. + Du. Aeet. + Icel. Acitr. 4 Swed. Act. + Dan. hed. + G. λείων, 
O-H.G. Aciz. β. The common Tent. type is HAITA (Fick, ii 
from the base HIT, to be hot, to burn (cf. Icel. Aiti, heat, G. Aitze); 
extended from the base HI, to bum, whence Goth. Aais, a torch.= 
XI, to bum, Fick, i, 550; but it seems uncertain. Cf. Litbuan. 
haitra, heat. Der. hot-bed; hot-blooded, Merry Wives, v. 5. 2; hom 
headed ; hot-house, Meas. ii. 1. 66; hot-ly, hot-spur. Also heat, q.¥. 

HOTCH-POT, HODGE-PODGE, a farrago, mass, 
(F.,<Du.) Hodge-podge is a mere corruption ; the old term is Aotch- 
fol. The intermediate form hotch-potch is in Sir T. Herbert's Travels, 
ed. 1665, p. 336. ‘A Aotehpot, or minglemangle ;’ Minsheu. Aa 
Aotehpotte, incisium ;’ Levins.=F. Aockepot, ‘a hotch-pot, or galli- 
maufrey, a confused mingle-mangle of divers things jumbled or put 
together ;’ Cot. Cf. F. Aocher, ‘to shake, wag, jog, nob, nod ;" id. 
Ὁ. Dn. Autspot, ‘he ¢, beef or mutton cut into small pieces ;” 
Sewel. So called from shaking or jumbling pieces of meat in a 

t=O. Du. Auts-, base of Autsen, to shake, jolt (Oudemans); and 
pot. From Autsen was also formed the frequentative verb 
“to shake up and down, either in a tub, bowl, or basket ;” 
|. The verb Autsen was also spelt Aotsen (Sewel), which comes 
still closer to the French. See Hustle and Pot. 

Ht , an inn, esp. of a large kind. Gogh A modem word; 
borrowed from mod. F. Aétel=O. F. hosel. See Hostel. 

HOTTENTOT, a native of the Cape of Good Hope. (Du.) The 

ood, who shews that the Dutch gave the 
licule of their peculiar speech, which sounded 


word is traced in W 


HOUDAH. 


En is Dutch for ‘ * hence Aot en tot=* hot’ and ‘tot;’ 
these words indicate stammering. Cf. Aa‘eren, tostammer, in “Hex. 
i Ὁ tateren, to tattle (Sewel). 
HOUDAH, HO' ΔΗ, a seat to be fixed upon an elephant’s 
back. (Arab.)” Used in works of travel; and in The Surgeon's 
Daughter, c. xiv. by Sir W. Scott.= Arab. Aatdaj,a litter carried by 
a camel, in which Arabian ladies travel; a seat to place on an ele- 
phant’s back; Rich. Dict. p. 1694, col. 2; Palmer's Pers, Dict. col. 
(Initial letter, Ad, the 27th letter.) 
(OUGH, HOCK, the Joint in the hind-leg of a 
between the knee and fetlock, corresponding to the poeta in 
man; in man, the back part of the knee-joint. (E.) Now generally 
spelt hock; but formerly δου. ‘Unto the camel's Aowgh;” 2 Esdras, 
xv. 36. (A. V.) Cotgrave translates F. jarret by ‘the hamme, the 
hough.’ M. E. Aouch, Wallace, ed. Jamieson, i, 322. The pl. hoes 
occurs in Sir Gawayn and the Grene Knight, |. 1357.—A.S. Adk, the 
heel; Grein, ii. 92. 4 Icel. Ad, in the comp. Adsinn = hock-sinew. 
‘Dan. Aa, in the comp. Aase, corruption of Aasen = hock-sinew. + Du. 
Aah, the heel; also, 2 hoe. }. Probably allied to Lat. coxa, the 


ip. The E. Aad aie also be related; sce Heel. Fick (iii, 
$9) 


tlso compares the Lithuanian baba, a knee-joint; and the Skt. 


HOUND, α dog. (E.) ME. hound, hand; Ὄ Plowman, B.v, 61; 261; 
Fie alte S. bund, Matt. vii. 6.4+Da. ond. Tel, bende 
Swed. hand, + G. bund, + Goth, heads 


"s-tongue. 
HOUR, a certain definite space of time. (F.,—L,=—Gk.) M.E. 


fa, ‘Chaucer, Ὁ, Te τ 


ἤοατε, Chaucer, C.T. 14738.-- Ὁ. Ε΄ hore, heure (mod. F. heurs).= 
Tat, ora. — Gk. ὥρα, a season, hour; cf. dpos, 8 season, a 

probably cognate with E. year. YA, to go, an extension οἱ vi 

cf. Skt. , time, See Year. Der. hourly, adje Temp. iv. 

ἐκ κᾶν. emp. Ὁ 40a; howrglas, Merch, of Ven 1 25; dour 

Ἂ (from Lat dora) Rer-ary, Blonnt's Gloss, ed. 16745 

eral Pron, Almac 3 (Rls 2, horo-scope, which see. 

OURL, κα nymph of Paradise, (Pers) ‘With Paradise within 

oy view And all his sowris beckoning throug! 


see note 39 to that poem, = Pers, huré, one fs 
Air, a virgin of Paradise, a Blackeyed nymph ; so called from their 
fine black eyes. CE Arab heard of akwar, having fine black 

: Rich, Arab, Dict. pp. 585, 43; Palmer's Pers. Dict. col 206, 


Jeoaka or hopa, 2 COOP, 1 neath shell, | an ogg. an Shoda, dors: 
room. ‘The form of the root is KUS, of uncertain meaning; perhay 
related to 7 KU, to cover, and further to ψί SKU, to cover; Prick, 
i. 537. See Hide (2) and Sky. Der. house, verb, now ‘to provide 
a house for,’ as in Gower, C. i. 18, but the M.E. housen also 
meant ‘ to build a house,’ as in Rob. of Glouc. Pat 1.13 (cf. " howsyn, 
or puttyn yn a howse, domifero ;" ‘ howsyn, or makyn howsys, domi- 
mpt. Parv. p. 251); kouse-breaker, j household, 
‘houshold, Chaucer, Ο. Τ. 5681, 80 called because held together 
in one house; dhouse-hold-er, M. E. fousholder, Chaucer, C.T. 341; 
, Cor. i. 3. 55, Mach. iii. 1.97; Aousekeeping, L.L. L. 
104 ἀοιερίρε, ME. kowsleke, Prompt. Parv. p. 251; howse-less, 
ΚΕΝ 26; howse-maid, house-steward, housewarming, house 
It kusewif, Ancren Riwle, p. 416, also hosewijf or Auswijf, 
ae Kings, xvii. 17, and frequently Auswife, as in Shak. Cor. i. 
3.16, Romeo, iv. 2. 43; housewife Auvatifers, Oth ii, 1. 113, 
with which cf. * i Prompt. Parv. See also 
Husband, Hussy, 
HOUSEL, the ew eucharist or sacrament of the Lord's ‘Supper. &) 
The orig. sense is ‘ sacrifice.’ M.E. housel, Rom. of the Rose, 638 
P. Plowman, C. xxii. 394.—A.S, Adsel (for Aunsel), the euchari 
Grein, ii. 112, 4+ Goth. Aunsl, sacrifice, Matt. ix. x B. No 
doubt dé from a root si fing ‘to kill ; perh: 
nected with Gk, καίνειν, κτείνειν, to kill. Skt. Ishan, to Found, μάνα, 
to hurt, kill, δὶ, to destroy, hurt. Der. Aousel, verb, M. E. hoselen, 
houselen, P. Plowman, C, xxii. 3; whousel’d, Hamlet, i. 5. 77. 
HOUSINGS, trappings of α hone. (F,=G.) 


HOWL. 278 
to them like seattering. He cites the word from Schouten (1653). 3 with Aowse, but probably often | supposed to be related to it; the old 
anc 


form was Aowss, the addition -in, ones being English. “The cattle used 
for draught . . . are covered with Aousings of linnen ;’ Evelyn, Diary, 
end of May, 1645, + A velvet bed of state drawn by six horses, Aouss'd 
with the same;" Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 22} 1658. *Spread’on his 
back, the Aowss and trappings of a beast ;’ Dryden, tr. of Ovid's ° 
Metam. Ὁ. xii. 582. *Housse, the cloth which the king's horse- 
guards wear behind the saddle ;’ Coles’ Dict., ed. 1684.—F. housse, 
*a short mantle of course cloth (and all of a peece) worn in ill 
weather by country women about their head and shoulders; alsoa 
footcloth for a horse; also a coverlet ;’ Cot. Cf. Low Lat. Aucia, a 
long tunic; Aousia, a long tunic, coverlet for a horse, also spelt kusia, 
‘Aussi, Ducange dates hucia in’ a, Ὁ. 1326, and kusigin a.D, 1259.50 
that the word is of some antiquity. The sense is clearly * coveriny 
B. OF Of Teutonic origin; Benecke, in his M.H.G. Dict, gives 
hulst, hulft, ἃ covering, and cites Auift = Low Lat. hulcitum, 
hulcia, from a gloss; he also gives Aulsche, a husk; cf. G. λέμε, a 
husk, shell ; Du. Aulse, a husk, Audsel, a woman's head-attire (Sewel), 
= 0.H.G. Aullen, to cover. See Holster, Husk ΠΟ q The W. 
Jaws, a covering, may be merely borrowed from E. hous, 
HOVEL, mall hat. (E) ΜΕ. hovel, Aovil, " Hovylle, lytylle 
howse, Teges;’ Prompt. Patv. p. 250. ‘Hovgl for swyne, of ober 
3? ibid, A Guminutive. « with suffix «εἰ, from A.S. kof, a 
house; Grein, ii, 92; also spelt hofa. ‘ ides, hofa; Aidicula, lytel 
of’ Wright's Vocab. i. $7, eal 2. $ Icel. bof, ἃ temple, a hall. + 
ania The common Teutonic type is HOFA; . 
B. Peshaps related to Α. 8. λαδδαν, to have, contain ; 
εἴ th. capa, capable of holding. See Have. 4 ‘connect it 
with A.S. Aebban, to heave, a temple being built ἀρ! ts this ἃ does not 
80 well suit the G. sense of ‘yard.’ Cf. Gk. κῆποι, a gard 
HOVER, to fluctuate, hang about, move to and fro. ἘΦ In 
Mach. i. 1. 13. ‘Hover, to stay, wait for. “Will you Aover till I 
come?”’ E, Ὁ. 8. Gloss. B, 22, p..96. A frequentative, with suffix 
pn of bear E. Aowen (= hoven), sometimes used in precisely the same 
and once a common word. “Ὁ ni gt ‘alas! why nilt thou 
fra "thou not) over us Aove;’ Chaucer, i. 1433; also in P. 
lowman, C. xxi. 83 (en which κε the note) ‘Where that she Aoved 
and abode;’ Gower, C. A. iii. 63; ‘He Acvede and abode ;’ Seven 
Sages, ed. Wright, 2835; ‘He douede’=mhe waited, Rob. of Glouc. 
P.172,1.12. ὀἠβ. The orig. sense seems to have been to ‘abide’ 
or ‘dwell ;? and the verb was probably formed from A.S. hof, a 
house; on which see Hovel above. jis is made more probable 
by the fact, that, Mt though the A.S. verb Agfian does not occur, we 
nevertheless fin fosely related Ὁ. Friesic Aovia, to receive into 
one’s house, cert, whence the sense of merely lodging or abiding 
easily flows, Similarly, the O. Du, Aoven meant to entertain in a 
house; as, ‘Men mag hem huyzen noch Aoven’=one may neither 
lodge nor entertain him (Sewel). The chief difficulty about 
the word is the existence of W. Aofian, Aofio, to hover, to fluctuate, to 
ae bat bat pomibly the W. the W. word may have been’ borrowed 
ail is clear. 


ΧῊΝ in what way. (Ε) Μ.Ε, how, how, ἂν; spelt ἂν, 
Anca Rieke . 182, 1. 20; also Aww, id.. p. 256, 1. 10; also whow, 
P.Plowman’s Crede, 1. 141,<A.S. Ai; 0. + O. Fries. 


in, ii. 110. 
Ἀν, ho, how. + Du. hoe. 4 Goth. Awaiwa. ὀ  ὀβ, The Goth. form 
shews that the word is undoubtedly formed from the interrogative 
pronoun who, which is Goth. Awas, A. 8, Awd. And if the Goth. 
hwaiwa is to be resolved into Mwe aiwa = why ever, then Aow only 
differs from why by the added aye. See Who, Why, Aye. Or 
haps Goth. -iiea = Skt. να, like, in some way. D 

δ Cor. i. 9. 70; how-ever, K. John, i. 173; how-so-ever, 


. δ. 
ow (2), α hill, (Scand.) Chiefly in placenames; as Silver 
How, near Grasmere, M. E. hogh: * bath ouer hil and Ao, ce ‘both 
over hill and how, Cursor Mundi, 35826 (Gattingen 
und ; Swed. Adg, a he eapy Pile, mound 5 De haia 
77; where it is well remarked that the orig. 
‘Teutonic type is HAUGA, which is nothing but the substantive 
form of the Teutonic adj. HAUHA, high. Cf. Icel. Adr, Swed. Adg, 
Dan. Adi, high; also Lithuan. esharas, «bil High. 
HOWDAG, the same as Houdah, q. 
HOWITZER, a short light cannon. δ᾽ -- Bohemian, ) 
times spelt Aowitz; a mod. word, in Todd’s Johnson, Bose 
from G. Aaubitze, a howitzer; a word formerly spelt Aauffnitz. Bohe- 
mian haufnice, or a sling for r casting ἃ βίοως, (Webster, E. Miiller.) 
out. (F,=L.) M.E. Aoulen, Chance c.T. 
265. τὸ Ε. fale, ‘to howle or eae Got.= - 
kk. ὑλᾷν, 


2819; Gower, CA. 
Lat. uludare, to shriek, 


Uncomnected } Aimweld, also divila (without the ae owl. See OwL 


274 HOX, 


TEER 


HUG. 


B. All from 4 UL, to howl; cf. Skt. ulika, an owl; Fick, i. 511.8crowd: see Merch. of Ven. iv. 1. 28; Much Ado, ii. 1.152. “Τὸ 


@ As Scheler remarks, the ἃ in O. F. duller was due to German 
influence. Even in German, the A is unoriginal ; cf. Icel. $a, to howl. 
Der. howl, sb. ; also Aurly-burly, q.v. 

HOX, to hamstring; see Hough. 

HOY (1), a kind of sloop. (Du.) [Ια Spenser, F. Ὁ. ii. 10. 64. 
+Equyppt a Aoye, and set hir under sayle ᾿ Gascoigne, Fruits of War, 
St. 136.—Du. Aen, Aevde, a kind of flat-bottomed merchantman, 2 
hoy; whence also F. ew, explained by Cotgrave to mean ‘a Dutch 
hoy.’ The E. word perhaps answers better to the Flemish form Aui, 
ced by Littré. Of uncertain origin. 


(a), inter}. stop! (Du.) Α nautical term. ‘When one 
ship hails another, the words are, What ship. hoy? that is, stop, and 
ip:’ Pegge, jotes of the English Lan- 


tell the name of your shi 
ΓΡΎΧΩ (Todd). = Τὰ, Aui, Hoy! come! welll Α ex 
ike E. ho. See Ho! Der. a-hoy, q.v. 

HOYDEN, the same as Hoiden, q 
HLUB, the projecting nave of α whedl 
cast; ἄς, (E.) The orig. sense is ‘ projection.’ ‘Hubs, naves of 
wheels; Marshall's Leicest ‘and Warwickshire Words, ed. 
1790 (Ε. 7.8.) Marked by Halliwell as an Oxfordshire word. ‘The 

same word as Aob ; see Hob (1), Hump. 
59 ‘a confused noise, alarm. \E.) The old spelling is 

swhoobub, Wint. Ta. iv. 4.629; Two Noble Kinsmen, ed. Skeat, ii. §. 35. 

Possibly for whsop-whoop, by reduplication ; but, in any case, con- 

nected with whoop. A.S. wip, an outcry; see Wht 

CRABAGCK, 


ition, 


7. 
a mark at which quoits are 


BONE, the hip-bone. (E-) 


man, 
Elyot, 


Castel of Helth, b. iv. c. 7. Huckle is the dimin, of prov. Eng. Auch, 
a hook, common in many dialects (Halliwell) ; and Auc# is a mere 
variant of hook; thus Auck-le~ hook-el. Cf. Skt. kuch, to bend; the 


sense of Auekle being ‘a small joint.’ See Similarly, 


‘Auchle-backed, ‘having round shoulders’ (Webster), is the equivalent 
of crook-backed, as regards its sense. 


ding masc. form 
have been Aucker. 
¢. followed ἃ 


loa, uckster, retail 
Δ cheesemonger, i, 

Aéberi, the buckster’s trade 5 Ai 
the Dan. equivalent of E. Auchster); Adbre, to huckster. 
word was imported, about 4.p, 12¢0, probably from the 
lands; the termination -ser being Dutch 


Nether: 
as well as English, as shewn 


by Du. a spinster, &c. ὠ δι The etymology is much dis 
Piteds but it is solved ty Hiexham's Du. Dict. which gives us 
zhen, to stoop or bow ; een Aucker, ἃ stooper, bower, or bender ; 


onder eenen swaren last hucken, to bow under a heavy burden ; een 
Aucker, a huckster, or ἃ mercer. Compare also the Icel. Aotra, to go 
bent, to crouch, creep, slink about, on which it is noted that ‘in 
modern usage Aokra means to live as a small farmer, whence Aor, in 
δύο Δ τ, small farming ;’ Cleasby and Vigfusson. Nothing could be 
more fitting than to describe the peddler of olden times as a croucher, 
creeper, or slinker about ; his bent back being due to the bundle upon 
it. (See Sir W. Scott’s description of Bryce Snailsfoot in The Pirate.) 
«. Hence the word is directly derived from O. Du. Auycken, Auken, to 
stoop down, crouch (Oudemans), Cf. Icel. Avia, to sit on one’s hams, 
with its deriv. Aotra; Low G. Auken, to crouch (Brem. Wort.) ; E. 
hook, hug; with which cf. Skt. Auch, to bend. So also G. Aucke is 
rly the bent back, whence G. Auckeback, pick-a-back ; G. Aocken 
is to squat, and G. Adcker means (1) a hump on the back, and (2) ἃ 
huckster. ‘See Hug, Hucklebone, Hook, Hawker. 
HUDDLE, to throw together confusedly, to crowd together, (.) 
‘Used in late authors in the sense of performing a thing hastily; see 
examples in Todd; but it simply meant, originally, to throng or, 


Audle up together ;’ Minsheu. Rare in early writers; but the equi- 
valent form to Audder (the suffixes -er, -le being similarly used to 
express a frequentative) is represented by M. E. Aodren = hoderen (with 
one d). ‘For scatred ar thi Scottis, and Aodred in per hottes’=for 
thy Scots are scattered, and huddled together in their huts; Rob, 
Manning, tr. of Langtoft, ed. Heame, p. 273. B. Bat’ again, 
this M. E. hoderen also had the sense of ‘ cover;" as in " Aodur and 
happe’=cover and wrap up; Le Bone Florence, 112, in Ritson’s 
Met. Romances, vol. iii; and the true notion of Auddle or Audder was 
to crowd together for protection or in a place: of shelter, a notion 
still preserved when we talk of cattle being huddled together in rain, 

. Briefly, Aoderen is the frequentative of M. Ε. Auden, to hide, Ancren 

iwle, p. 174, more frequently written Aiden, whence mod. E. Aide ; 
see Hide. Thus to Auddle is to hide closely, to crowd together for 
protection, to crowd into a place of shelter. The change from Audder 
to Auddle was probably due to the influence of the derived sb. Audels 
(=A.S. Afdels), a hiding: place; Ancren Riwle, p. 146; Wyclif, 
Deut. xxvii. 15. δ. The notion of doing things hastily may 
have been due to the influence of Du. Autsen, to shake, jolt (see 
Hustle) ; and see Aoud, Aoudle, hott, hotch, hotter (all connected with 
Ἀμμὲ), in’ Jamieson’s Scot. Dict. @ The connection with G. 
Audeln, to bungle, is to be rejected; this verb belongs to Ausile; 
yet it may have influenced the later and extended senses of Auddle, 
The etymol ven above is curiously verified by the Low G. 
pudderben, used Sieay οἵ hens, meaning to sit upon the chickens 
and keep them warm ; also of children, as, de Kinder in der Slaap 
Audderken=to lull the children asleep. That is, the hens huddle up 
the chickens, and the nurses the children. Moreover, this Audderken 
is the frequentative of Low G. Aliden, to hide, with insertion of 
A, characteristic of diminution. See Bremen Wérterb. ii. 665. 
G@a- Perhaps it may be well to remark that G. Audeln = Du. hoetelen 
Swed. Autla, Dan, Autle, to bungle; and the corresponding E. word, 
if it existed, would take the form Autle, not Auddle, 

HUE (1), show, appearance, colour, tint, (E.) M. E. Aewé, often 
a dissyllabic word ; Chaucer, C.'T. 396, 3255; bat properly mono- 
syllabic, and spelt srw, Havelok, 2918.—A.5. Aito, heow, hed, aj 
ance, Grein, ii. 78. Swed. Ay, skin, complexion. + Goth. Aiui, form, 
show, δ] , 2 Tim. iii. 5. Cf. Icel. Aégdmi, falsehood, where 
Aé-=E. Aye; see Cleasby and Vigfusson. Root unknown. Der. 
due-d, Μ. E, hewed, Chaucer, C. T. 11557; kuedess, 

ἘΠῚ (2), clamour, outer. "(F..= Scand) "Only in the phr be 
and cry, Merry Wives, iv. 5. 92; 1 Hen. WV, ii. 4. 556. See Hue and 
ery in Blount’s Nomolexicon; he notes that ‘Aue is used alone, anno 

Edw. 1. stat. 2. In ancient records this is called Autesium et clamor ;" 

for the latter phrase he cites a passage from the Close Rolls, 30 Hea. 
TIL m. 5. E. Aue, ἃ loud cry; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 872 
(or 873).-- Ο. F. Auer, ‘to hoot, ... make hue and cry;’ Cot. He 
also gives Aude, ‘2 showting, .. . outcry, or hue and cry.’ Of Scand. 
ong from O. Swed. Auta, to hoot ; see Hoot. 

FF, to puff, bluster, bully. (E.) ‘A Auf, a huffing or swag- 
[3 fellow. Huff, to puff or blow, to rant or νβροῦγ;" Kersey's 
ict., ed. 1715. Hence Auffer, a bi Ὁ "ΒΥ such a braggadocio 
huffer ;? Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3, |. 1034. ‘The old sense was ‘to 
blow" or‘ puff up.’ ‘ When as the said winde within the earth, able 
to Auffe up the Froud, was not powerful enough to breake forth and 
make issue ;’ Holland's Pliny, ὃ, ii. c. 85. Also spelt Aoove ; * But 
if it thunder withall, then suddenly they [the pesrl-oysters] shut all 
at once, and. breed only those excrescences like vnto bladders 
ft vp and Acoued with wind,’ Holland’s Pliny, b. ix.c. 356. β. Of 
imitative origin; cf, Lowland Sc. δαμεὰ (with guttural ch), the for- 
cible respiration of one who exerts all his strength in giving a stroke; 
‘heck (with guttural ch), to breathe hard; Jamieson. We find Ayf, 
‘puf,and haf, paf in Relig, Antiq. i. 240, to represent forcible blowing; 
cf. CR ‘We find the cognate word in the G. Aauchen, to breathe, blow, 
μι 4 Also, duff Probably stands for an older Augh, with a final guttural. 

f. Puff, q 4 It is likely that the form Aoove arose from 
confusion with Aoven, the old pp. of to Aeave. Der. Auff, at draughts, 
simply means ‘to blow;" it seems to have been customary to blow 
upon the piece removed; Jamieson gives ‘blaw, to blow, also, to huff 
at dranj I Waw, or blow you, I take (i.e. huff] this man.’ (So 
also in ; blase en brikke, to huff (lit. blow) man at draughts) 
Also wher in Hudibras, as above; Auf-ish, Auf-ish-ly, Augfisb-ness, 
‘y, huffi-ness, 

‘WG, to embrace closely. (Scand.) In Shak. Merch. of Ven. ii, 
(6; Rich, ΠῚ, i. 4. 252; &c. The original sense is to squat, cower 
cf. the phrase “to Aug oneself.’ Palsgrave has: "1 Augge, 
in my bed. It is good sport to see this little boy Augge in 
his bed for cold.” Β. Of Scand. origin ; best shewn in the 
jan. sidde paa hug (lit. to sit in a crouched form, to sit in a hook’ 
to squat upon the ground, sit on one’s hams. The verb is the Si 
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dube, in the haba sig, to squat down; Icel. Αὐξα, to sit on Shak, Tw. Nt. i. 5. 217; Rich. III, iv. 4. 438; Hen. VIIL, ii, 4. 199. 
‘one’s hams. It appears again in the O. Du. Anycham, Auber, to in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, we find: * Hull, the body of α εἰ 
G. kocken, to crouch, squat, Skt. kuch, to bend. y. Fick refers | without rigging. Hulling is when a ship at sea takes in all her sail 
these to the 4 KUK, KWAK, to bend; related to 4 KAK, to | ina calm. . 
surround; i. 36. Closely related words are ucklebone, Hook, | HUM (1), to make » low buzzing or droning sound. (E.) ΜᾺ. 
Hunch, &. hummen ; Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1199; Palladius on Husbandry, ed. 

HUGE, great, vast. (F.) M.E. Auge, Chaucer, C.T. 2953; | Lodge, vii. 124. Of imitative origin. + G. Ausemen, to hum. Cf. 
P. Plowman, 142; Will. of Paleme, 2569. Oddly spelt Aogge; | als Du. Aommelen, to hum ; the frequentative form. Der. Avm (2), 
‘an hogge geaunt;' Rob. of Brune, tr. of roft, p. 31, 1. 17. Vo iumble-bet, 9 also Aumm-ing~ 
‘The etymology is much disguised by the loss of an initial a, mistaken led a Aum-bird, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 


for the E. indef. article; the right word is akuge. (The same loss 
occurs in M.E. avow, now always vow, though this is not quite ἃ 
case, since vow has a sense of its own.)=O. F. akuge, huge, 
‘vast; a 1ath-century word. In the account of Goliath, in Les Livres 
des Rois, we find: ‘E le fer de la lance sis cenz, ε la hanste fud 
ε akuge cume le suble as teissures’ = and the iron of his lance weighed 
six hundred (shekels), and the shaft (of it) was great and Auge as a 
weaver’s beam; Bartsch, Chrestomathie Francaise, col. 45, 1. 36. 
‘The word is spelt ahugue in Roquefort, who cites this and 
points ont that it corresponds: wih the E. word. . OF own 
origin; but not improbably from the old form of mod, G. erkhen, to 
exalt, heighten, increase, from the adj. Aock, M.H.G. Aouck, high, 
cognate with E. High, 4. ν. Der. Auge-ly; Auge-ness, Cymb. i. 4. 157. 
[UGUENOT, a French protestant. (F.,=G.) ‘Huguenots, 
Calvinists, Reformists, French Protestants; Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. And in Minsheu. = F, is, s. pl. ‘ Huguenots, Calvin- 
ists, Reformists;’ Cot. Named from some person of the name of 
Huguenot, who was at some time conspicuous as a reformer. Such 
was Mahn's conjecture, who added that the name was probably a 
diminutive of F. Hugues, Hugh, and was nothing but a Christian 
‘The conjecture is perfectly verifi 


was in use asa Christian name two centuries 


met 


to think. 


3.277. 
Hulke, 


3 see quotation in 
as quoted above. 


B. The form of 

N pethaps ‘to pull.’ 
See Curtius, i. 167.’ Der. Auli-ing, bulky, i.e. bulky or unwieldy. 
ee Not the same word as M. E. Aulke, a hovel, Wyclif, Isaiah, i. 8; 
which is from A. S. Aule, a hut; Wright's Vocab. i, 58. 

HULL (1), the husk or outer shell of grain or of nuts. (E.) M.E. 
‘hole, hoole. * Hoole, hole, holl, oF δι liqua τ Prompt. Parv. 
B. 243. | “Flull of a beane ο ‘pose, ecour. ‘Hull or barcke of a tre, 
excorce;" Palsgrave ; and see Way's note in Prompt. Parv. Peese hole 
(ot pese kule) = pea-shell; P. Plowman, B. vii. 194, in two MSS. ; see 
the footnote. , ads husk, in two glosses (Leo). Connected 
with the cat ‘hulian 5, to hide, cover, not found in A.S., but 
appearing at a very early period, and spelt Aulen in the Ancren Riwle, 
180, note at 20 also ἑνί and huide cover up and hide, O. Eng. 

lomilies, ed. Morris, i. 279, 1. 4. Cognate words are O. Saxon δίδει. 
Jean, to cover, Heliand, 1406 (Cotton MS.) ; Du. Aullen, to put a cap 
on, mask, disguise ; Goth. Auljan, to hide, cover; G. ver-hlllen, to 
wrap up; Icel. Aylja, to hide, cover; Swed. Adlja, to cover, veil; Dan, 
dylle, to wrap. B. Alll from 4/ ΚΑΙ, to hide; see further under 
Holster. Der. see hush, Acusings. 

HLULL (2), the body of a ship. (E.) Not in very early use. ‘She 
never saw above one voyage, Luce, And, credit me, after another, 
her Aull Will serve again;” Beaumont and Fletch. Wit Without 
Money, i. 2. 17. ‘The Aull is, literally, the ‘shell’ of the ship, being 
the same word with the above; see Hull (1). B. Bat it is 

able that its use with respect to a ship was due to some con- 

ion with Du. Aol, the hold of a ship; see Hold (2). Der. Aul, 


and Bug. 
verb, to float about, as.a ship does when the sails are taken down, | Aumbugg-er. 


HUM (2 


), to trick, te 
above. In Shak, Aum 


jest; to which 


by Littré’s dis- | Awmai 


Chaucer, C. T. 7968, from O.F. Aumaniteit, which from Lat. acc. her 
manitatem, nom. humanitas; hence kumanit-ari-an, And see Hu- 
mane. Gar The accent distinguishes Auman, of French origin, 
from Awmane, taken directly from Latin. The older word has the 
‘accent thrown back ; see below. 

HUMANE, gentle kind, (Lat.) In Shak., Aumane (so spell) 
does duty both for Auman and Aumane, the accent being always oa 
the former syllable; see Schmitz, Shak. Lexicon. lence it has 
the sense of ‘kind ;’ Temp. i. 2, 346. We have now differentiated 
the words, keeping the accent on the latter syllable in Aumdne, to 
make it more like the Lat. Aumanus, We may therefore consider 
this as the Lat. form. Both Lat. Aumanus and F. Aumain have the 
double sense (1) human, and (2) kind. See Human. Der. dw 

Aumane-ne 


, τε, 
HUMBLE, lowly, M.E. Aumble, 
Chaucer, C. Τὶ 8700. umble;’ Cot. (With 
excresent 6. ind. = Lat. 
humus, the 5 Ase . Auman and 
homage. Human, Homage. Der. Aumbl-y; Aumbleness 
(formerly Aumblesse, Chaucer, C. T. 1783). Also, from ‘Lat.-Aumilis, 


humility, q.¥., humili-ate, 4. ν. Also, from Lat. Aum, ex-huine, 4. ¥. 
see el 


jeon. 

}BEE, a humming bee. (E.) ΤῸ Aumbie is to hum; 
or more literally, to hum often, as it is the frequentative form, 
standing for Aumm-le; the ὁ being excrescent. ‘To Aumble like a 
ὅδε τ᾿ Minsheu.'M. E. Aumdelen for hummelen, ‘Or elles lyk the 
Aumbeling fold texts, humbling] After the clappe of ἃ thundring 
Chaucer, Ho, of Fame, ii. 531. Hence hombel-be or hombul-be} 
Reliquise Antique, ed, Wright and Halliwell, i. 81. ‘Hic tabanus, 
ἃ kumbyl-bee ;’ Wright's Vocab. i. 255. -+ Du. Aommelen, to hum, a 
frequentative form; hommel, ἃ humble-bee, a drone. + G. Aummel, 
humble-bee ; Avmmen, to hum. See Hum (1). 


HUMBUG, « hoax, piece of trickery, an imposition under fair 
prgteness (EB) 


‘Humbug, a false alarm, a bugbear ;’ Dean Milles 
IS, (written about 1760), cited in Halliwell. “The word occurs in 
a long passage in ‘The Student, vol. ii. p. 41, ed. 1751, cited in Todd. 
‘The earliest trace of the word is on the title-page of an old jest-book, 
viz. ‘The Universal Jester, or ἃ pocket companion for the wits; bein, 
a choice collection of merry conceits, drolleries, . . . bon-mots, 
dumbugs’ by Ferdinando, Killigrew, London, about 1735-40. "See 
the Slang Dictionary, which contains very good arlcle on this 
word. It is ἃ mere compound of Aum, to cajole, to hoax, and the 
old word bug, a spectre, bugbear, ghost; the sense being ‘sham 
bugbear’ or ‘false alarm,’ exactly as given by Dean Milles. The 
word has changed its meaning from ‘false alarm’ or ‘sham scare’ 
to ‘false pretence’ or ‘specious cheat;’ aneasy change. See Hum (2) 
Bug. Der. humbug, verb; sumbug, sb., improperly used for 


Ta 
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HUMDROM, dull, droning. (E.) 
sense of * idly’ or listlessly’ in Butler. ‘Shall we, quoth she, stand 
still Aum-drum?' Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3. 1. 112. But it is properly an 

i. signifying monotonous, droning, tedious, as in ‘an old Aumdrim 
fellow ; Addison, Whig Examiner (1710), No. 3 (Todd). Merely 
compounded of Aum, a humming noise, and drum, ἃ droning sound. 

See Hum (1) and Drum. 

HUMERAL, belonging to the shoulder, (Lat.)  ‘Humeral 
muscle, the muscle that moves the arm at the upper end;’ Kersey, 
ed. 1715.—Low Lat. Avmeralis, belonging to the shoulder; cf. Lat. 
Aumerale, a cape for the shoulders. = Lat. Aumerus, better umerus, the 
shoulder. + Gk, ὦμον, the shoulder + Goth. amsa, the shoulder. + 
Skt. ama, the shoulder. B. All from 4 AM, of uncertain 


moist. ia 
whence also Skt. ust, to wet, sprinkle; also (from the earlier form) 


x 


1092. 
to humble. Lat, humili-, crude form of humilis, humble. See Hum~ 
ble. Der. Avmiliat-ion (formed by analogy with other words in 
-ation) from Lat. acc. Aumiliationem, nom. Aumiliatio, 
HUMILITY, humbleness, meekness. (F.,<L.) 
Titee, Chaucer, C. T. 13405.—0.F. Aumeliveit, later Aumili 
ace. Aumili atem, from nom. Aumili‘as, humility. Lat. Awmili 
form of Aumilis, humble, See Humble. . 
HUMOUEB, mois.ure, temperament, disposition of mind, caprice. 
(F,=L.) See Trench, Select Glossary, and Study of Words. *He 
knew the cause of every maladye, ‘And wher eagendred, and of what 
‘Aumour τ᾿ Chaucer, C. T. 422, 423. [The four humours, according to 
Galen, caused the four temperaments of mind, viz. choleric, mel 
choly,, phlegmatic, and sanguine.=O.F. Amor (Litfré), later Aw- 
meur, *hamour, moisture ;" Cot.=Lat. Aumdrem, acc. of Aumor, 
moisture,=Lat. Aumére, better umére, to be moist, See Humid. 
Der. Aumour, verb, Aumor-ous, Aumor-ously, Aumor-ovs-ness, humour. 
Jess, humor-ist ; from the same source, Aum-ect-ant, moistening (rare). 


HUMMOGCK, HOMMOCK, « mound, hillock, mass. (E) | fr 


“Common among our voyagers,’ Rich.; who refers to Anson, 
Voyage round the World, b. ii. ¢. 9; Cook, Second Voyage, b. 
ὁ. 4. It appears to be merely the diminutive of ump, which again 
merely ἃ nasalised form of Aeap. Cf, Du. Aomp, a hump, bunch ; 
‘een homp kas, a lunch {i.¢. hunch] of cheese;’ Sewel. ‘Hompelig, 
rugged, : So too Low G. |, a little heap oF 
mound; Bremen Werterb, i 669, Hummocb is formed with dimin 
-ock, a8 in Aill-ock: whilst the Low G. Aiimp-el is formed with the 
dimin. -d. See Hump, Hunch. - 

HUMP, 2 lump, bunch, esp. on the back. (Ε.) ‘Hump, bunch, 
or lump, Westmoreland;' Halliwell. Of 0. Low G. origin, and may 
be claimed as Ε-, though not in early use. ‘Only a natural Aump* 
[on his back]; Addison, Spectator, no. 558. ‘The poor Aump-backed 


gentleman;" id. no. 559. -+ Du. Aomp, a hump, lump; cf. Low Ὁ. 
‘Aiimpel, ἃ small heap, Bremen WGrterbuch, ii. B. A nasalised 
form of Aap, and from the same source, viz. the Teut. base HUP, 


to go up and down, preserved in E. Aop; see Heap, Hop (1). 
y. The Aryan root is 4/ KUP, KUBH, to go up and down, bend 
about (Fick, iii. 77); whence also Gk. sigor, a hump, κυφῶμα, a 
hump on the back, κυφόνωτοι, hump-backed; Lithuan. sumpas, 
hi ; also Skt. Aubja, hump-backed ; and see Benfey's note on 
Skt. kumbha, a pot. Der. Aump-backed ; Aumm-ock, q.v.; hunch, g.¥. 
HUNCH, « hump, bump, a round or ill-shaped mass, (E.) Used 
as nearly a parallel form to dump, but the likeness in sense is due to 
the similar sense of the roots of the words. It is really the nasalised 
form of hook; see Hook. Hunch-backed occurs in the later quarto 
edd. of Shak. Rich. III, iv. 4. 81 (Schmidt), * crooked mind 
within Aunch’d out thy back;' Dryden, qu. in Todd (no reference). 
Without the I, we find E. Aook and aug, Icel. Aokra, to go 
t, crouch, Atika, to sit οἱ one’s hams, Ὁ. Du. Auychen, Auken, to 
stoop down, crouch (Oudemans), O. Low G. Auken, to bend one's 
self together, squat down (Bremen Warterb. ii. 665); G. Aucke, the 
bent_back, Adcker, a hunch on the back, Adckerig, hunch-backed. 
See Hug. y- In Skt. we have both forms, with and without 
the nasal; Awich, to bend, déwichita, contracted; duck, to bend, sam 
duck, to contract one’s self. 8. All from ψ' KUK, for KWAK, 
to bend; Fick, i. 36. Der. Aunch, vb., Au shed. 


HURL. 


number, Matt. x. 30; and see Rate, . B. The same 
suffix occurs not only in Icel. Aund-rad, O.H.G. Aunt-e-rit, but also 


« All from an 
KANTA, a hundred. It is known (from Gothic) that NTA 
stands for DAKANTA, tenth, from DAKAN, ten, and ally 
meant the tenth ten, i.e, the hundred ; the Gothic (in speaking of a 
single hundred) has the fall form taisun-taihund, ἃ hundred (=dakan- 
dakanta), i.e. ten-tenth. Hence Aund = t-enth without the ¢, just as 
centum = de-centum, &c. Φ The M.E. Aundreth is a Scand. form; 
from the Icel, Aundrad, Der. Aundred-th, hundred-fold, hundred-weight, 
often written cwt., where c= Lat, centum, and wt= Eng. weight, 
HUNGER, desire of food. (Ε) M.E. Aunger, Chaucer, C. T. 
14738.-- Α. 5. hungor, Grein, ii. 111. Icel, Aungr. Swed. and Dan. 
Aunger. + Du, honger. + G. hunger, + Goth. hukrus, hunger: ‘whence 
huggrjan (=hungrian), to hunger. B. Probably allied to Skt. 
Awich, to make narrow, contract, hwickana, shrinking; so that Aunger 
denotes the feeling of being shrunk together, like the expressive 
wv. E, clemmed, lit. pinched, used in the phr. ‘ clemm'd wi’ hunger.’ 
Bee'Hunoh and Hug. Der. Aunger, verb=A.S. Ayngran (with 


an form 


Skt. ata, all meaning a hundred. 


vowel-change of u to 9); Aungry = A.S. hungrig (Grein) ; Aungricly ; 
Aunger-bitten, Job, xvili. 12. 
HONT, to chase wild animals. (E.) M.E. Aunten, honten, Chaucer, 


ΟὟ. 1640.—A. 8. Auntian ; see ZElfric’s Colloquy, in Thorpe’s Ana- 
lecta, p. 21. Properly *to capture;" a secondary verb formed from a 
supposed verb Aindan 5, pp. Aunden®; only found in Gothic. We find 
however another A.S. derivative from the same source, viz. Aenian, to 
seize, also a weak verb; Grein, ii. 34. B. So also we find Goth, 
Aun, captivity, Eph, iv. 8: formed from the pp. Aunttons of the 
verb Ainchan (pt. t. Aanth), to seize, take captive, only used in the comp. 
“arkinthan, with pp. fra-hunthans, a captive, Luke,iv.19. γ. The 
base HANTH is a nasalised form of HATH, 
¥ KAT, to fell, to drive, appearing in Skt. gdtaya, to fell, to drive, 
ἃ causal from Skt. gad, to fall (= Lat. cadere), from ψ KAD, to fall. 
Fick, i. 56. Der. Aunt, sb.; Aunter, later form for M.E. dune 
Chaucer, Ὁ, Τ' 1638, from Α. 5. Aunta, a hunter, in lfric’s Colloquy 
dunt-r-ass, with F. suffix τειν, As You Like It, ii, 2. 4 ; Aunt-ing, εἰ 
hunt-ing-box, hunt-ing-seat ; hunt-s-man (= Aunt’s man), Mid. Nt. D1 


iv. 1.1433 Aunte-man-ship; Aunts-up (= the hunt is up, i.e. beginning), 
Rom, il δι, replaced by she bua is wp, Tit Andron. i 2. 1. 
HURDLE, a logether, a 


me_of twigs interlaced or twined 
frame of wooden bars. (E.) ME. hurda; pl. Aurdles, K. Alisaun- 
der, 6104.—A.S. Ayrdel ; *cleta, cratis, Ayrdel;’ ‘crates, i.e. flecta, 
Ayrdel;’ Wright's Vocab. i. 26. col. 2, 34. col. 1. A dimin. from an 
A.S. base Awrd®, not found, but having several cognates, as seen 
below. + Du. ἀογάε, a hurdle. 4 Icel. Aurd. + G. diirde, M. H.G. 
durt, 4 Goth. haurds, a door, i.e. one made of wicker-work, Matt. vi. 6. 
y. Alll from a Teut. base HORDI, from a Teut. verb HARD, to 
weave. Cognate with Lat. crates, cratis, a hurdle, Gk, κάρταλοι, a 
(woven) t, from 4/ KART, to weave; whence also Skt. rit, to 
spin, chrit, to connect together. See Fick, i. 525, iii, 68. Der. 
hurdle, verb, pp. hurdled, Milton, P. L. iv. 186. Doublet, crate, q.v. 
HURDY-GURDY, a kind of violin, but played by taming a 
wheel. (E.) ‘Hum! pas I see, upon the Aurdy-gurdy;’ Foote's 
lay of Midas (Todd). Foote died a.p. 1777. It is in vain to seek far 
Tor the etymology, as it was doubtless coined in contempt, to express 
the disagreeable sound of the instrument, and is of purely imitative 
origin. Cf. Lowland Sc. Aur, to snarl ; gurr, to snarl, growl, purr; 
jamieson. ᾿Κ ἰδ the dog's letter, and AurrerA in the ἢ 
jonson, Eng. Grammar. The word seems to have been fashioned 
‘on the model of Aurly-burly. See Hurry. 
to throw rapidly and forcibly, to push forcibly, drive. 

FonC with E. suffix.) “‘And Aurlest (Tyrwhitt has Aurilest) al 
from est till occident "= and whirlest all from east to west; Chaucer, 
C.T. Group B, 297=1. 4717. ‘Into which the flood was Aurlid 
Wycli » vi. 49, in six MSS. ; but seventeen MSS. have Aurilid. 
So again, 8, most MSS. have durilid, but eight have 


» Vi. 


@Aurlid, In the Ancten Rivle, p. 166, we find ‘mid a lutel Aurlunge’ = 


HURLY-BURLY. 


with a slight collision; where another reading is Auril 
TS plain that url is, in fact, a contraction of hurdle; for the 
durlen and Aurtlen are equivalent words, used in the sense of to push 
violently, jostle, strike with a forcible collision. For those who 
wish to make the comparison, further references are (1) for Aurlen: 
Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 211; Poems and Lives of Saints. ed. 
Fornivall, xxii Vill. of Paleme, 1243; Legends of the Holy 
Rood, p. 140; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 44, 223, 376, 413, 874, 
1204, 1211; Destruction of Troy, 1365 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 487, 537; 
Fal yan’s Chron, an. 1380-1 (R.); Spenser, F.Q. i. 5. 2, &c.; (2) for 
len, Wyclif, Jerem. xlviii. 12; Prompt. Parv. p. 253; Will. of 
Palen, 5013; Pricke of Conscience, 4787; Chaucer, Legend of 
Good Women, Cleopatra, 59; éc. Ὑ. The equal value of these 
words is best’ seen in where they are followed by togeiher, 


and express ‘collision.’ Thus, we have: ‘thet Aurled togederes’ = 
that come into collision, Ancren Riwle, p. 166; and μι 
heuen hastili and erpe schuld Aurtel to, ‘aber’ = that quickly heaven 


and earth should come into collision; Will. of Palema, sor. Both 


ἀκγὶ and Aurtle are frequentatives of Aurt. See further under 
Hurtle and Hurt. Der. surl-er. 
HURLY-BURLY, a tumult. (F. and E.) In Mach. i, 1.3; 


asadj, 1 Hen, IV. ν᾿ 3.78, Α reduplicated word, the second syie- 
an echo of the first, to give more fulness.” The simple form 
hepa ες oniginal; see K. John, iil. 4. 169; 2 Hen. IV, iit 1. 25.— 
F, Arter, ‘to fo le, to yell;’ Cot. Cf. Ital, wrlare, to how, yell 
Both these forms are corrupt, and contain an inserted τ. 
form was orig. Auller, to howl, also in Cot. ; cf. Bartsch, chrestoma: 
thie Frangaise, col, 354, 1. 24; and the correct Ital. form is alulare, 
to shriek, also to howl or yell as a wolf (Florio).—Lat. ululare, to 
howL.—Lat. ulula, an owl. See Howl, Owl. The mod. 
F. auriuburiw was probably borrowed from Shakespeare; itis a later 
word than the English; see Littré, ‘The mod. E, Aullabaloo seems to 
be ἃ corraptiog. 
an exclamation of joy. (Scand.) The older form is 


Huszah, 

HURRICANE, a whirlwind, violent storm of wind. (Span.,— 
Caribbean.) Formerly Aurricano. “The dreadfal spout, Which 
shipmen do the Aurricano call;’ Shak. Troilus, v. 2. 172. = Span. 
Avracan, a hurricane (of which another form was probably Auracano). 
Caribbean Auracan, as written by Littré, who refers to Oviedo, 

des Indes, See also Washington Irving's Life of Columbus, 
ς, 9 (Trench); Rich. quotes from Dampier's Voyages, v. ii. 
pt. ii, c. 6, that hurricanes are ' violent storms, raging chiefly among 
the Caribbee islands.’ 

HURRY, to hasten, urge on. (Scand.) Seite. different from 
harry, with ‘which Richardson confuses it. In Romeo, v. 1. 
65; Temp. i. 2, 131. Extended by the addition of y from an older 
form Aurr, just as scurry is from skirr. | It is probably the same word. 
with the rare M.E, Aorien, to harry. "+ And ‘And by the hondes hym hent 
and horyed hym withinne ‘and they [the angels] caught him (Lot) 
by the hand, and Aurried him within; Allit. Poems, ed. Mornis, B. 
883... 0. Swed. Aurra, to swing or whirl round (Thre) ; Swed. dial. 
durra, to whirl round, to whiz; Swed. dial. Aurr, great haste, hu 
(Rietz), 4 Dan. Aurre, to buzz, to hum, Icel. Aurr, a noise, BO 
parely imitative origin and the same word with the more expresses 

Eid faller form wh; see Whir, Whis, "Ben Jonson says of the 
tener R that it is ‘the dog's letter, and Awrreth in the sound.’ Der. 
harry, sb. 

HURST, a wood. (Ε) _In Drayton's Polyolbion, 5. 2: ‘that, 
from each rising kurst.’ it. E. Aurst (Stratmann). Very common in 

‘ent, €.g. Pens-hurat.= A.S. hyrst, i.e. Hurst in Kent; 
, Diplomatarium, p. 65. + M.H.G. Aurs, a shrub, thicket. 
Lit. ‘ mterwoven thicket ;᾿ allied to Hurdle. 

HURT, to strike or dash agunst το injure, harm, (F.4—C.) ἴὰ 
early use. Μ. E. Aurten, hirten, used in both senses (1) todash against, 
push; and (2) to inj Ex, (1)‘And he him Aurteth Epusheth} 

), ace 


with hhis hers adoun,’ Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 2618 (Six-text, A 
; ‘theo Aurten heora hafden”= they dashed. th 

amon, 1878. (2) ‘That no man Aurte other’= 
τὶ P. Plowman, B. x. 366. In the Ancren Riwle, 


oy =O. F. Aurter, later Aeurter, ‘to 
ioe push, jar, joult, strike, dash, or hit violently 
“Se Aewrter ἃ une pierre, to stumble at a stone,’ id. 


inst ;’ Cot. 

| which explains 
the sense ‘to stumble’ in the quotation from Wyclif given ander 
f Of Celtic origin; best shewn by W. Ayrddy, to 
= tee impel, butt, make an assault, Awrdd, a push, thrust, butt, 
4 ram; corroborated by Com. λογά, αὶ ram, 

te Cornish (Williams); and οἵ, Manx Aeurin, α hey 


ΚΑΎΣΕΙ 


aa 
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. It@hit, dash against ; also from the Celtic source. Also Du. Aorten, to 
Η. 


-G. Aurten, to dash against; but these (according to 
very old words, and must have been simply borrowed 
from the Romance languages. ‘The alleged A.S. Ayrt; wounded, is 
unauthorised. Der. hurt, sb., Ancren Riwle, p. 112, Chaucer, C.'T. 
207855 burp, burs fulty, hart fal-ness; burton, hurtlessly, hurts 
κειταίσεα, 
HURBTLE, to come into collision with, to dash against, to rattle. 
Ἐς πὶ with E. suffix.) Nearly obsolete, but used in Gray's Fatal 
ας imitated from Shak. Jul. Οἱ 


his hors adoun ;’ Chaucer, 
C.T. 2618 (Six text, A. 2616), in the Ellesmere MS., where most 
other MSS. have Aurteth, B. In fact, Avré-le is merely the fre- 
quentative of Aurt in the sense ‘to dash.’ And this Aurt is the M. E. 
‘arten, o dash, also to dash one's foot against ἃ thing, to. stumble. 
If ony man wandre in the dai, he Airtith not,’ i.e, stumbles not ; 
Wa etn xi. 9. Hurten, to dash, is the same with the mod. E. 
further under Hurt. 
), the master of a house, the male head of a household, 
The old sense is ‘master of a house.’ 
“The Ausebonde . .. warned his hus pus’ = 
the master of the house guardeth his house thus; O. Eng. Homilies, 
Il a vast Ausbandis houss’=to an empty 
[Waste] house of a farmer; Barbour's Bruce, vi. 151.—A.S. bis 
bonda ; " xt hira htisbondum’ = from their fellow-dwellers in the same 
house; Exod. 12. Not ἃ ἴτας Α.8. word, but borrowed from 
Scandinavian. = Icel. Atisbéndi, the master or ‘goodman’ ofa house 
pera ἐμῆς ΝΞ or Adsbiandi.: 
‘biiandi, dwelling, iting, pres. of δία, to abide, dwell. 
See Busk, Bondman. Der. Pisbontiemans Μ. E, Aousbonde-man, 
a householder, Wyelif, Matt. xx. 1, spelt Ausbond-man, Chaucer, C.T. 
73503 Aus MAE. 5 hensbonderse, P. Plowman, B. i. 57, spelt 
husbondrie, Chaucer, C. T. 9) 
ΒΗ, to enjoin ε silence. Vimy 
and in the ME. Avshen, hussen husht was al the place,’ 
Chaucer, C.'T. 2983, ed. Tyrwhitt; spelt Aust, Avyst in Six-text, A. 
2981.“ Tho weren the cruel clariouns ful schis ;[Camb. MS. Aust] 
and fall stille;’ Chaucer, tr, of Boethius, b. ii, met. 8, 1. 1340. 
* After ianglyng wordes cometh Auiskte, peace and be still;* Test. of 
Love, ed. 1561" fol, 290 8, col. τι . The word is purely imita- 
tive, from the use of the word Aush or Ausit to signify silence 3 and it it 
is seen that whist is but another expression of ‘f same thing. 
‘Whist. Cf. Low G. Ausse busses, an expression used in singin; ὡς 
dren to sleep Bremen Wrterb. ii. 678. So also G. Ausch, hush! 
quick! And see Hist. Der. 4usA-money, Guardian, no. 26, April 10, 
1713. @] In the form Aushed or Ausht, the ¢ was often regarded as 
an integral part of the word, just as in whist, ‘1 Auste, I styl,’ 
Palsgrave ; ‘to Auste, silere ;’ Levins. 
ΒΕ, the dry covering of some fruits, ἄς. (Ε) _M.E. Aushe. 
+ Huske of frate or oper lyke;" Prompt. Parv. p. 254. The word has 
lost an J, which is preserved in other languages; the right form is 
dulsk, [The A. 8. has only the closely related word Aulc, a hut, as in 
“tugurium, Aude;? Wright's Vocab. i, 68, col. 1. This is a totally 
different word from the mod. E, Aulk, but is closely allied to Aolster 
(a Dutch word) and to the A.S. Aeolster, a cave, covering, and to 
icel. Audstr, a case, sheath. orig. sense is ‘ covering * or sheath ; 
and Aul-sk is derived (with suffixed -st) from M.E. Avien, to cover, 
mod. prov. Ε. Aull, to cover, cognate with Goth. Auljan, to cover. 
See further under Hull (1). Du. Audse, ‘a husk’ (Sewel), + Swed. 
). + Low G, Aulse, a husk; Bremen 
ii, 668. 5, hulsche, a husk (Benecke) ; G. Ailse, 4. 
. Der. ‘hush, verb, to take off the shells; Aushed. 
HUSKY, hoarse, as appli Not connected 


word, 


Chiefy sed in the imp, mood 


lied to the voice. (E.) 
with Ausk, but confused with it, In Todd’s Johnson; but ἃ rare word 
in literature. A corruption of Austy or Aausty, i.e. inclined to con; 

Formed from ‘Aaust, a dry cough;’ Coles’ Eng. Dict. ed. 1 

MLE, Aoost, host, a cough; Prompt. Pary. p. 24 . = A.S. Awésta, a 
cough ; which occurs to translate fusis in Ailfric’s Grammar (Bos- 
worth, Lye).4-Du. hoest, a cough. + Icel, Adsti.+ Dan. hoite, + Swed. 
Aosta. Ἢ G. Austen, 2 cough ; also, to cough. + Kuss. hastele, a cough. 
«Ὁ Lithuan, fosuiys, a cough Asti, to cough. + Skt. kdsa, 2 cough. 
All from 4/ KAS, to congh ; Skt. ds, to cough. Der. Aushi-ness. 

HU! a cavalry soldier. (Hun, ngarian. .) Hussars, Husares, 
Hungarian horsemen’ Coles’ Dict 7684. ‘After the manner 
of the Hussars;” Spectator, no. ‘Hussars, light cavalry in 
Poland and Hungary, about 1600 | ΠΝ 1 eo). Te itish Hussars 
were enrolled in 1759;” Haydn, Dict. of Auszar, 
the twentieth j αι ἀν Aust, a ey ἧς called ris a nn a 

us, of 1458-1490), 
ΠΣ ΠΣ in 1458 by commanding g that one'mman should be οἱ esse 
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out of every twenty in each village; see Littré, Scheler, and Mahn.®than the name. Der, Ayacinth ine, i.e. curling like the hyacinth, 


Gar The Hungarian or Magyar belongs to the Finno-Ugrian or Finno- 
Hungarian group ‘of langueges, and {sof an agglutinative character 
it belongs to the Turanian family; see Max Miller's Lect. on Lan- 
guage vol. i, App. no. 

‘HUSSIF, a case containing thread, needles, and other articles for 
sewing. Scand.) ‘Hussif, that is, house-wife; a roll of flannel 
with ἃ pin-cushion attached, used for the purpose of holding pins, 
needles, and thread ;’ Peacock, Gloss. of words used in Manley and 
Corringham, co. Lincoln. And in common use elsewhere. β. That 
the word has long been confused with Aussy, Aurwife, or house-wife, 
and hence obtained its final f, is certain, __. It is equally certain 
that this is an error; it is of Scand. origin.=Icel. Aisi, a case; 
sharishiisi, a scissors-case. = Icel. Ais, a house. See House. 41 Thus 
the connection with Aouse is correct ; but the latter syllable has been 
misunderstood. 


the general sense of woman; cf.‘ the good 
You Like It, i. 2. 33: ‘Let housewives make a skillet of τὴν 


Oth. i. 3. 273. 5 
HUSTINGS, « platform used by candidates for election to par- 


should rather be used in the singular 
and refers to 11 Hen. VII. cap. 21. M.E. Austing, a council; 
‘hulden muchel Austing’=they held a great council; Layamon, 
2324.—A.S, Auisting, a council (of Danes); A.S. Chron. an. 1012; 
see gloss. to Sweet's A.S. Reader. Not an A.S. word, but used in 
3] ing of Danes. = Icel. Atisping, ‘a council or meeting, to which a 
King. earl, or captain summoned his people or guardsmen’ = Icel. 
duis, a house ; snd bing, (ἢ a thing, (2) as a law term, ‘an assembly, 
meeting, a general term for any public meeting, esp. for nrposes 
of legislation ; ἃ parliament, including courts of law.’ Cf. Swed. 
ting, a thing, an assize; Adlla ting, to hold assizes; Dan. ting, a thing, 
court, assize. B. The Icel. Ais is cognate with E, Aowse; and 
Ding with E. thing, See House and . 

HUSTLE, to about, jostle ina crowd. (Du.) It should 
have been Auésle, but the change to Austle was inevitable, to make it 
easier of pronunciation. In Johnson's Dict., but scarce in literature. 
=Du. Auéselen, to shake up and down, either in a tub, bowl, or 
basket ; onder malkanderen hutselen, to huddle together [lit. to hustle 
one another}; Sewel. A jnentative form of O. Du, Autsen, Du. 
hotsen, to shake, jog, jolt. Cf. Lowland Sc. Aatch, hott, to move by 
jerks, Aotter, to jolt. See Hitch, Hotchpot. Der. hodge 


στ, a cottage, hovel. (F,<0.H.G.) ΜΕ. Aotte, ‘For 
scatred er pi Scottis, and hodred in per Aottes’= for scattered are thy 
Scots, and huddled in their huts ; Rob. Manning, tr. of Langtoft, ed. 
Heame, p. 273." Ε. Autie, ‘a cote [cot] or cottage; Cot.<O. H.G. 
Auta, G. hiitte, a hut, cottage; whence also Span. ἅμία, a hut; and 

robably Du, Aut, Dan. Aytte (since these w« have not the Low 
E ἃ for 11. G. ὃ. + Swed. Aydda, a hut. +Skt. ἀμί, a hut; from 
hit, to bend (hence, to cover), See Cotyledon. . 

HUTCH, 2 box, chest, for keeping things in. (F..-Low 1.) 
Chiefly used now in the comp. rabbit-kutck. Shak, has bolting-hutch, a 
hutch for bolted (or boulted) flour; 1 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 4905. Milton has 
dutch’ = stored up; Comus, 719. M.E. Auche, kucche, P. Plowman, 
B. iv. 116; pl. Auches, Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii, 850.—O. F. Gnd 
F.) Auche, ‘a butch or binne;’ Cot.<Low Lat. Autica; ‘qua 
cista, valgo Autica dicta;’ Ducange. Β. Of unknown origin; 
‘but almost certainly Teutonic; and prob. from O.H.G. Auatan, 
Μ.Η. Ὁ. Aveten, to take care of, from O.H.G. Auota, heed, care, 

ate with E. heed. See Heed. 

'ZZAH (G.), HURRAH (Scand.), # shout of approbation. 
Huzzah is the older form, and was also written Auzza, ‘Loud Auzzas;" 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 256. ‘They made a great Auzza, or shout, at 
our approch, three times ;° Evelyn's Diary, June 30, 1665. It a 
to be one of the very few words of German origin. ἡ Οὐ Aussa, huzza ; 
usa rufen, to shout huzza, B. Probably of merely interjectional 
origin. We find also Dan. Aurra, hurrah! Swed. hurra, hurrah! 
Aurrarop, ἃ cheer (rop = ἃ shout); Aurra, v., to salute with cheers, 
Cf, Dan. Aurre, to hum, to buzz, See Hurry. 

HYACINTH, a kind of flower. (F.,=L.=Gk.) In Cotgrave 
and Minsheu; and in Milton, P. L. 701.—F. Ayacinthe, ‘the blew or 
pole jacint, or hyacinth flower; we call it also crow-toes ;’ Cot.= 

it. Ayacinthus. = Gk. ὑάκινθοε, an iris or larkspur (not what is now 
called a hyacinth); said, in Grecian fable, to from the 
blood of the youth Hyacinthos; but, of course, the fable is later 


Minshen has Austings, 


ids | and Water. Der. Aydra-headed, Hen, 
RAI 


Milton, P. L. iv. 301. Doublet, jacinsh. 

HY ZENA, the same as Hyena, ιν. 

HIYBELD, mongrel, an animal or plant produced from two dif- 
ferent species. (L.,=Gk.?) ‘She's a wild Irish born, sir, and a 
Aybride;? Ben Jonson, New Inn, A. ii. sc. 2 (Host) ; also spelt Aybride 
in Minsheu, Lat. hibrida, Aybrida, a mongrel, hybrid, _B. Usually 
derived from Gk. ὕβριδ-, stem of ὕβριν, insult, wantonness, violation. 

. See this word discussed in Curtius, ii. 155; he takes the « to be 
formative, whilst ὕβρ- is compared with Lat. super-us, above (cf. Lat. 
super-bia, ‘pride) and Skt. upari, over, above. See Superior and 
ὅτου. 4 The Greek origin of the Latin word is somewhat 

joubtful. 


HYDRA, « many-headed water-snake. (L.,=Gk.) _ In Shak. 
Cor. ili, 1. 93.—Lat. Aydra.—Gk. ὕὅδρα, a water-snak 


e; also written 
from the base ὑδ- which appears in ὕδωρ, water. + Skt. udras, 
a water-animal, otter; cited by Carti i. 308. Russ. wwidra, an 
otter. + Lithuan. μάγὰ, an otter. 4 Α. 5. oter, an otter. See Otter 


1. 36. 
HYDEANGEA, s Kind of flower. (Gk) A coined name, 
referring to the cup-form of the capsule, or seed-vessel ; Johnson's 
Gardeners’ Dict., 1877. Made from Gk. ὕδωρ, water; and ἀγγεῖον, 


a vessel. 
HYDEAULIC, relating to water in motion, conveying or acting 
by water. (F.,=L.,—Gk.) ‘Hydraulick, pertaining to ore to 
an instrument to draw water, or to the sound of waters 

(Bacon) ;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Bacon has Aydraulicks, Nat. 
Hist. § 102.—F. Aydrauligue, ‘ the sound of running waters, or music 
made thereby ;’ Cot.=Lat. Aydraulicus.=Gk, d8paviuxde, belonging 
to 8 water-organ. =| ὕδρανλιε, an organ worked by water. Gk. 
ὕδρ-, for ὕδωρ, water; and αὐλόε, a tube, pipe; from the base af, to 
blow. For a description of what the Aydraulic organ really 
was, see Chappell’s Hist. of Music. 

HYDRODYNAMICS, the science relating to the force of 
‘water in motion. (Gk.) _ A scientific term; coined from Gk. ὅδρο:, 
from ὕδωρ, water; and E. dynamics, a word of Gk. origin. See 
‘Water and Dynamic. 

HYDROGEN, a very light &, (Gk.) A scientific term; 
coined from Aydro-, standing for Gk. ὕδρο-, from ὕδωρ, water; and 
gen, for Gk. root γέν-, to luce, erate, The name means 


. ‘or of water.’ See Water and Generate. 
ROPATHY, the water-cure. (Gk.) Coined fom ἀρότου, 
standing for Gk. ὕδρο-, from ὕδωρ, water; and Gk. πάθοε, suffering, 
hence, endurance of treatment. See Water and Pathos. Der. 
hydropath-ic, dparopath st 
ROPHOBIA, fear of water. (L.,=Gk.) In Kersey's 
Dict., ed. 17155 spelt Aydrophobie, a French form, in Minsheu. A 
symptom of the disease due to a mad dog’s bite. Coined from Gk. 
po-, from ὕδωρ, water; and Gk. φόβοι, fear, from 4/ BHA, to 
tremble, whence also Skt. δέ, to fear, and Lat. febris, a fever. See 
‘Water and Fever. 
HYDROPBY, the old spelling of Dropsy, q.v. 
HYDROSTATICS, the science which treats of fluids at rest.. 
(Gk.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. Scientific. Coined from Aydro- = Gk. 
δρο-, from ὕδωρ, water; and E. statics. See Water and Statics. 
HYENA, a sow-like juadruped. (L.,=Gk.) Also spelt Ayena; 
Milton, Samson, 748. (Older authors use the French form, as Ayer, 
Shak. As You Like It, iv. 1.156. M.E. Ayene, Chaucer, Le Respounce 
de Fortune a Pleintif, st. 2.] = Lat. ἀγάπα. «- Οἷς, Sava, a hyena, lit. 
‘sow-like ;’ thought to resemble a sow. -- Οἷς, &, stem of 62, a sow, 
te with E, sow; with fem. adj. suffix «ava, See Hog, Sow. 

ἜΜΕΝ, the god of marriage, (L.,=Gk.) In Shale Temp. iv. 
1, 23.—Lat. Aymen.= Gk. Ὑμήν, the god of marri ‘Der. Aymen- 
¢an ot Aymenaan, Milton, P. L. iv. 711, from O. F. Aymenean, ‘of or 
belonging to a wedding,’ Cot, from Lat. Hymeneus, Gk. ὑμέναιοα, 
another name of Hymen, though the proper signification is a wed- 
ding-song ; later turned into Aymen-eal, as in ‘Aymeneal rites,’ Pope's 
Homer, Il, xviii. 570. 

HYMN, a song of 


Matt. xxvi. 30; in wi 
solem 


bymano-logy. 
HYPALLAGE, an inte ᾿ς (L.,Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss, 
ed, 1674; and in Minsheu, ed. 1627.—Lat. Aypallage, ‘a rhetorical 
figure, by which the relations of things seem to be mutually inter- 
changed; as, dare classibus austros (sto give the winds to the fleet) 


instead of dare classes austris (to give the fleet to the winds); Virg. 


HYPER 


Ex. iii, δὲ τ᾽ White.Gk. ὑπαλλαγή, an_interchange, exchange, 


hypallage.=Gk. ὑπ-, for ὑπό, under (see Bub. ; and ἀλλαγή, a | Dict. of the Bible. 
2 HYSTERI 


change, from ἀλλάσσειν, to change.—Gk. dAA-or, another, other; 
from a base ALIA, whence also alien and else. See Alien, Else. 
Prefix, denoting excess. (L..—Gk) Lat. yper, pat for 
Gk. ὑπέρ, above, beyond, allied to Lat. wper, above. See Super 
Hence Ayfer-baton, a transposition of words from their natural order, 
ies pong beyond,” fom βαίνειν, to go. cognate with E. come; 
tical, οἱ from Ayper- and critical ; hy; extreme 
northern (Minsheu), from Lat. boreas, Gk. δορί the north wind ; 


ter-metrical, &c, And see below. 
ἘΓΥΡΈΒΈΟΤΙ, a rhetorical ο tion, (L.,=Gk.) In Shak. 


LLL. ν᾿ 2. 407.=Lat. Ayperbole.= Gk. ὑπερβολή, excess, exaggera- 
tion. = Gk. ὑπέρ, beyond (see Hyper-); and βάλλειν, to throw, cast. 
= GAR, GAL, to fall; see Gland. Der. Ayperbol-ic-al, Cor. i. 9. 
81. Doublet, ἀγρεγδοία, as a mathematical term. 
HYPHEN, a short stroke (-) joining two parts of a compound 
word. (L..=Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., a. 1674.= Lat. hyphen, which 
is merely a Latinised spelling of Gk. ὑφέν, together, lit. * under one.’ 
ποῖ. tp-, for ὑπό, under (see Hypo-); and ἔν, one thing, neuter of 
dis, oe. which is prob. allied to E. Same, 
HYPO., prefix, lit. ‘ under.’ (Gk.) 
See Sub-. 
HYPOCHONDEIA, a mental disordet, inducing gloominess 
and melancholy. (L=Gk.) The adj. Aypocondriack occurs in 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Named from the spleen, which was sup- 
pect to cause hypochondria, and is situate ler the cartilage of the 
st-bone. = Lat. Aypochondria, sb. pl., the parts beneath the breast- 
bone. = Gk. ὑποχόνδρια, pl. sb., the same.=Gk. ὑπό, under, beneath ; 
and χόνδρον, a corn, grain, groat, gristle, and esp. the cartilage of 


κὰν under: cognate 


the breast-bone. Der. Aypochondria-c, hypochondria-e-al ; also hip, to 
ej 


the spirits, Aipp-ish. See Hippish. 
CcHisy, rt 


wetence to virtue. ( st ἡ ΞΟ). ΜΕ. Aypo- 
i B. xv. 108.— 


\poerita 
FE pact pe Aypocrita, hypocrites, from Gk. ὑποκριτήν, 
ler, Matt. vi. 2; t-ic, Aypocrit-ic-al, Ayperiviealiy 
HYPOGAS' γεν αι belonging to the lower ¢ abdomen. 
=Lj=Gk.) ϑρεῖε Aypogasirick in Blount’ ΕΞ ed. 1674. 
Aypogaster ot paunch;’ Minsheu.=O. F. Aypogastriyue, ‘be- 
longing to the lower part of the belly ;’ Cot.=Late Lat. Aypoga- 
rice. ΟΝ, ὡνογάστριον, the lower part of the belly. See Hebe. 
“SEYPOSTASIA, « substance, of each Person in the 
Godhead. (L.=Gk.) Ια Kersey’s Dict, ed. 17153 and in Minshen, 
ed, 1627. ‘The Aypostatical janion is the union of humane nature 
with Christ’s Divine Person ;’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. Aypo- 
stasis. — Gk. ὑπόστασιε, a standing under, prop, groundwork, subsist- 
ce, substance, Person of the Trinit τ τὰ το under ; and στάσι:, 
, @ standing, from 4/STA, to stand. See Hypo- and 

Band. be ‘Der. Aypostatic = Gk, ὑποστατικύε, adj. formed from ὑπόστασιν; 


POTENUSE, HYPOTHENUBE, the side of a right- 
angled triangle which is opposite the right angle. Hypothenuse in 
Kersey, ed. 1715; but it should rather be Aypotenuse. =F. Aypoténuse, 


= Lat. Aypotenusa. = Gk. ὑποτείνουσα, the subtending line (γραμμή, ἃ 
line, being understood); fem, of ὑποτείνων, pres. pt. of ὑποτείνειν, to 
subtend, i.e. to stretch under.=Gk. ὑπό, 


under; and τείνειν, to 
=4/TAN, to of See Sul 


Bp segue an ingagement, mort- 
‘ot. = Lat. Aypatheco, a mortgage, 
», also ἢ , Mortgage. = ὑπό, 

ϑε-, to place, from4/ DHA, to place. See 

thecwat-ion, 


snder and ats 
3 jer. Aypothec-ate, to mortgage ; A) 
REPOTHESIS: s’Sppositon, (ek) ie 


In Minsheu, ed. 
1627. The pl. Aypovdeces is in Holland's Plutarch, p. 623 (R.)=Late 
Lat. Ayporhesis. = Gk, ὑποθέσιε, ἃ placing under, basis, supposition. 
Gk. ὑπο, under and base θε-, to place, from 4/ DHA, to place. See 
Hypo- and Thesis. 

posed, i Ὁ Aypothetie-al, hypothetic-al-ly, 
EYasOr, ὧν aromatic plant. (Εἰ, wee 
dywpe in Minsheu. M.E. ysope, Wyclif, Hebrews, 
Ayunpe, *hisop;' Cot.—Lat, Aystopum, Ayssopus.=Gk. ὕσσωπον, an 
aromatic plant, but different from our hyssop; Heb. ix. 19.—Heb. 


Heb) 


Der, hypothe, adj.— Gk. ὑποθετικόε, sup- | ground-plan, a term in architecture (Vitruviss) 


ICHOR. 279 
‘dzsbh, a plant, the exact nature of which is not known; see Concise 


Ὁ, convulsive, said of fits. (F,—L,=Gk) 
has ras hysterical aly the latter is in] Blount 's ΠΗ ed 
1 Ay-teriqua; ‘ affection Aysterique, the suffocation of the 
mattix; * Cot.=Lat, Aystericus; whence Aysterica passio, called in E. 
“the mother ;* see K. Lear, ii, 4. 57.—Gk. dorepurée, suffering in the 
womb, hysterical.—Gk. ὑστέρα, the womb; prob. connected with 
ὕστεροι, latter, lower, comparative from base UD, out; see Out, 
Utter. B. Similarly Lat. aterus, the womb, is ‘thought to stand 
for ut-terus, compar. from the same base. Cf. Skt. udara, the belly, 
lower part; from ud, out. Der. Aystericwal, -al-ly ; hysterics, hysteria. 


Dan. ἡ 
Swed, jag. μὴ Got! me ik, i. Russ. ia. Ἴ 
Lat. ego. + Gk. ἐγώ, pa Se aham, prob. corrupted from agam; 
see Curtius, i. 383. }. All from the Aryan form AGAM, appar- 
ently a compound word; composed of the pronominal base A, and 
the enclitic particle GAM or GA which appears in Gk. γε and Skt. Aa 
Wedic gta) as well as at the end of Goth. mi-k, shu-k, si-k, accusative 
‘the first, second, and third (reflexive) pronouns. See Curtius, 

ii, 137. See Me, which is, however, from a different base, 

I., prefix with negative force. (L.) Only in i:gnoble, i-gnominy, 
i-gnore, as an abbreviation of Lat. in-; see (3). 

ΤΑΜΈΤΟ, a certain metre or metrical foot, denoted by ὦ -ν for 
short followed rea (L.,—Gk.) — ‘Jambick, iack, Pastoral 


Sir P. Sidn ie for Poetrie (1, a 
famine = Ck. lap, iambie = OL! poy an as 
foot, also iambic verse, a lampoon. B. So called because used 
for satiric poetry; the lit. sense ing + throw,’ or ‘a cast.’=Gk. 
ἰάπτειν, to throw, cast; doubtless closely related to Lat. iacére, to 
throw. See Curtius, ii, Eo it 154. See Jet. © Jamb is some 
times used to represent ΟἹ 

IBEX, a genus of goats, topes Ibexe in Minsheu. A scientific 
name. = Lat. ibex, a kind of goat, chamois. 
IBIS, a genus of wading birds, (L.,—Gk.,<Coptic.) 
ed ibis ;* Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. 27. 
‘an Egyptian bird, to which divine honours 
5, 76. Of Coptic or 
any frozen” fluid, ‘esp, water. (E) Μ. 
(=iis), P. Ploy 


‘A fowle 


in the same 


fchnson, in which the 
. bierg, Ὁ. berg 
mountain, hill; whence Du. ijsherg, Swed. isberg, Dan. iisbierg, Ὁ. 
eisberg, an iceberg. [It is not at all clear in which of these languages 
iceberg first arose; it does not seem to be an old word in Danish or 
Swedish, yet it is probable that we borrowed it (together with ice 
blink) from one of these languages. It is certainly a sailor's word.] 
Also ice-blink, from Dan. iisblink, Swed. isblink, a field of ice ex- 
tending into the interior of Greenland; so named from its its shining 
appearance; from Dan. blinke, to team ; see Blink. Also ice-boat, 
ice-bound, ice-cream (abbrevit om ce ic 
iceefloe, ice-house, ice-island, Te 
ice, vb., icing. Also ioy = Α. 8. sig ; Grein, ii. 147 3 ioi-ly, ioirness, 
An ET ROMON, Egyptian imal. (L.,=Gk.) 
an camivorous anit — 

In Holland's Pliny, €. 24.= Lat. ichnewmon (Pliny). = Gk. ἰχνεὺ- 
μων, an ichneumon ‘a tracker;’ so called because it tracks out 
the of the crocodile, which it devours, See Aristotle, Hist. 
Animals, 9. 6. 5.-- Gk. ἰχνεύειν, to track, trace, hunt after. = Gk. f) ἴχνοι, 
@ track, footstep. δ, The origin of Gk. ἴχνον is not clear; it 
appears to be related to Gk. εἴκειν, to go back, to yield, from 4/ WIK, 
perhaps to separate. Cf. Skt. υἱεῖ, to separate. See Curtius, i. 166. 
Der. From the same source is ickno-graphy, a design traced out, 


“The sacred ichor;" 


ICHOR, the juice in the veins of gods. (Gk.) 


Spelt | Pope, tr of Homer, Il . 216. Gk. ἰχώρ, juice, the blood of gods; 
19.20. Ε- | rel: 


ted to Gk. ἱκμάε, moisture, ἱκμαίνειν, to wet. —4/ SIK, to moisten, 
nile cf. Skt. sich, to sprinkle, to wet, G. seihen, to strain, to 
Curtius, i. 168; ii. 344. Der. ichor-ous, 
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ICHTHYOGRAPHY. 


ee 


TAK, an old word for ‘ice, 
aigh, Gael sigh, W. ἐς 
Ἢ the second i 
+ cel. dss, ice; and jobull (used by itself), an icicle, dimin. 
oral, ἃ piece of ice, cognate with or borrowed from the Celt 
above indicated. + Low Ὁ. irtebd, in the Ditmarsh dialect 
Bremen Wérterbuch, ii. 704. @ Observe that -ic- in iovede is 
totally different from «ἐς in art-icde, particle. 
(Gk) ‘ Teomoclasts, oF 


breakers of images" Bp. Taylor, Real Presence, 5. 12 (R.) 
A coined word; τ crade form of εἰκών (Latinised as 
icon), an image ; and κλάστηε, a breaker, one who breaks, from κλάειν, 


to break, Der. iconoclastic. 
TCOSAHEDRON, α solid figure, having twenty equal trian- 
gular faces. (Gk.) Spelt icosaedron in Kersey’s Dict., ed. 1715. 
Coined from Gk. εἴκοσι, twenty ; and ἕδρα, a base, lit, a seat, from 
base ἐδι, to sit, cognate with E. Bit. Der. icosakedr-al. 
IDEA, a (mental) image, notion, opinion. (L4=Gk.) ‘Idea is 
a bodilesse substance,’ &c.; Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 666, * The 
fayre Idea’ Spenser, Sonnet 45,= Lat. idea.—Gk. ἰδέα, the look or 
semblance of a thing, species. =Gk. ἰδεῖν, to see. WID, to see; 
cf. Skt. vid, to perceive, know, See Wit, verb. Der. ideal, from 
O.F. ideal, * ideall’ (Cot.), which from Lat. idealis; whence ideally, 
ide-al-ise, ide-al-ism, ide-al-ist, ide-alis-at-ion, ide-al-ist-ic, ide-al-i-ty 
(most of these terms being modem). 
IDENTICAL, the very same. Yi * Of such propositions as in 
the schools are called identical ;’ Digby, Of Man's Soul, c. 4. Coined 
by adding αἱ to the older term identi, spelt idemich in Kerny's 
ed. 1715. * The beard’s th’ identigue beard you knew;’ Butler, Hu 
Tdentic is formed as if from a Low Lat. 
the older identitas; see Identity. Der. 


identic-al-ly, -ness, 

IDENTITY, sameness. (Ε΄ 21.) ‘Identity and 
i * Holland's Plutarch, p. 54 (Rs and in. Minshen. = F. 
identity, likeness, the being almost the very same ;? Cot. 
dentition, δος, of iio, mmenens; a word which oomut 


aiken 
ee 


. base of the 3rd person. Der. From the same Lat. identi- 
ΡΒ eave identi-fy = F. identifier (Littré) ; whence identi-fi-at-ion ; see 
lentical 

IDES, the 15th day of March, May, July, and October, and the 
13th of other months. (F.,=L.) |‘ The ides of March ;” Jul. Casar, 
i. 2, 18, 19.—F. ides, ‘the ides of a month ;' Cot.—Lat. idus, the 
ides. Β. Of disputed origin; we can hardly derive it from a 
supposed idvare, as that would rather be a derivative from idus, It 
is OM wa with Skt. ind, the moon. μι τ, 

a mode of expression peculiar to a ee ey 
Gk.) ‘The Latin and Greeke idiom ;* Mites. Br ΕΝ κεῖσ Gi (R.) 
Spelt idiome in Minsheu.=F. idiome, ‘an ideom, ot proper form of 
speech ;’ Cot.=Lat. idioma.—Gk. ἰδίωμα, an idiom, peculiarity in 
language. Gk. ἰδιόω, I make my own.—Gk. ἴδιος, crude form of 
‘Rios, one’s own, peculiar to one’s self. Corrupted from the stem of e- 
with sufix yr, as explained by Curtin i. 272. ‘In this way (he 
says) from the stem ofe-. . . came also oF e-yos, of ¢-Byoe, later oF e- 
Bios, Fe-Bios, and finally ἴδιοι." Cf. Skt. svayam, reflexive pronoun of 
the three persons, self; κω the base SAWA, SWA, one’s own, 
reflex. possess. Pam, with suffix YA. Der. idiom-at-ic, from 
Diopar’ stem οἱ ἰδίωμα ; idiom-at-ic-al, idiom-at-ical-ly. Also idio- 
pathy, a primary disease not occasioned by another, from ἴδιος, crade 
form of ἴδιον, and παθ-, as seen i in πόρεν α to suffer (see Pathos) ; 


ἰε τ Ome armen να 

Reutty vot scape, a characteristic, 
(ex) * Whether qasils, from any idan peculiarity of con- 
stitution,’ &e-; Sir. Browne, Valg. Errors, bil. ¢ 28, last section. 
, ἴδιος, crude form of ἴδιον, peculiar to one’s self; and σύγκρασιν, 
ἃ mixing together, blending. For Gk. for, see Idiom. The Gk. 


IGNITION. 
apse: is compounded of σύν, together, and κρᾶσις, a mingling; 


IDIOT, a foolish , one weak in intellect, (F.,=L.,=Gk,) 
See Trench, Study οἱ Words. M.E. idiot, Chaucer, Ὁ. T. £893 (not 
3893).<F. idiot, ‘an ideot (sic) or naturall fool;’ Cot.= Lat. idiota, 
an ignorant, uneducated person, = Gk, ἰδιώτην, a private person, hence 
‘one who is inexperienced or uneducated. (See 1 Cor. xiv. 16, where 
the Vulgate has locum idiote, and Wyclif ‘ the place of an idyot.’)= 
Gk. Udo, 1 make my own.=Gk. ἴδιος, crude form of Tos, one’s 
own, See Idiom. Der. idiot-ic, idiot-ic-al, idiot-ic-al-ly, idiot-isme 
(midiom)s also iio, in Kerey's Dict, ed. 1715, formed from idiot 

~y is from frequent. 
ΣῊ caenployer useless, unin . (E.) MLE, idel, Chane 
cer, C. T. 2507, 12572 hence the 
AS, ide, vain, empty, useless; Greia, i. 135 . iidel, 
frivolous, trifling. 4 Dan. idel, sheer, mere. + Swed. ide, mere, pure, 
downright. + G. tai conceited, trifling; O.H.G. ial, empty, 
‘useless, mere. B. The orig. sense seems to have been ‘clear’ or 
“bright;” hence, pure, sheer, mere, downright ; and lastly, vain, un- 
important. The A. S. idel exactly answers to the cognate Gk. ἰϑαρόε, 
clear, pare (used of springs), a scarce word, given in, Cartas . 310, 
which see.—4/IDH, to 3 cf Skt. ind&, to kindle; whence Gk. 
σίρε fo bart alofe upper (cea) τὸ αἴθρα, clear sky; also A.S. dd 
(for aid), a burning, funeral pile, O. HI. G. eit, a funeral pile, είτε, to 
burn, glow. See ABther. Der. idly webs idler ; 
4736, fom A.S. idees, Gren, i 13 

IDOL, ὁ ofaged (FroLieGk) ΜΕ idee, 
casts ). F, idole; see Sherwood’s index to Cot.— 
‘Sale 4 Cor. vii 4 (Wulg.); also idolom. -- Οἷς. εἴδωλον, an i 
likeness, Gk. εἴδομαι, 1 appear, seem; ef Gk. εἶδον, I saw, Bair, t0 
see.=4/ WID, to see; cf. Skt. vid, to ‘perceive; and see Wit, verb. 
Der. idolatry (corruption of idolo-latry), M.E. idolare, Chaucer, C.T. 
Pers. Tale, De Avaritia, § 2, from F. idolatrie = Low Lat. idolatria, 
Serta form of idololatria, from Gk. “tbanohor pela service of idols, 

loss. ii 


idolater, from O. Ε΄. idolatre, * ‘an idolater’ (Cot.); also ill-spelt idolastre 
in O.F., whence M. E. idolastre, an idolater, Chaucer, C. T. Pers. 
Tale, De Avaritia, § 3; the O. F. idolatre is develoy from O. Ε΄ 
idolatr-ie, explained above. Hence also idolatr-ess, idolatr-ise, idolatr- 
τ igor oe Also idol-ise (Kersey), idol-is-er ; see idyl. 
wy Pastoral poem. (L.,—Gk.) "dy, ἃ little 
beter eet Kersey, ed. 1715. ‘Zdyl, consisting of a 
few verses; Τα μους ΟἾ τος ed. 1674..- Lat. iighium =Gk, εἰδέλλιον, 
a short descriptive pastoral poem; so called from its descriptive 
rg tations, Gk. «Ios, form, shape, figure, apy ce, look. 
εἴδομαι, 1 ay 7 SCOT 5 ace farther under Idol, | Der. 


ete. Fries. ΡῚ ἀν, LA, 
.ps, answering in form to 
tT hao. pai whence jabai, if (com 
ponte of jah, ‘and, aisoc ἀπ ibai) answering in form to Du. of, O. 
ies. of. Sax. of, G. ob. + 0. H.G. iba, condition, stipulation, 
the dat. » ipw, used in the sense of the 
condition; also (answering to toGoth, jabai) O.H.G. upi, wpa, ube, oba, 
mod. G. οὐ, whether. OG. iby is the dat. case of iba, as 
said above; so also the aed " is closely related to (and once a 
case of) Teel. ¢f (older form jf), doubt, hesitation, whence also the verb 
ge (formerly ifa), to doubt. All the forms beginning with ὁ or i can 
ived from a Teutonic type EBAI, dat. case of EBA, stipula- 
ton Gout; see Fick, other forms are evidently closely 
related, ¥ The W. ο, For op, Rhys) is also cognate; we may 
iso compare Lat, op- in of-inus, imagining, op-inari, to suppose, 
op-inio, an opinion ; see Opinion. There is a probable further con- 
nection with Lat. apisci, to acquire, and aptus, fit; see Apt. The 
probable root is 4/AP, to attain ; cf. Skt. dp, to attain, obtain. Thus 
the train of thought would from ‘ attainment’ to ‘ stipulation,’ 
and thence to‘doubt.’ Φ The of Horne Tooke’s, that A.S. 
gif is the imperative mood of A.S. gifan, to give, has been copied 
only too often. It is is plainly wrong, 1) because the A.S. use of the 
words exhibits no such connection, and (2) because it fails to explain 
the Friesic, Icelandic, German, and Gothic forms, thus ignoring the 
value of com in philology. But it will long continue to be 
held as indubitably true by all who eter pl plausibility to research, 
‘and who English as an isolated 
IGNITION, a setting on fire. cos) 
Sir T. Browne, Works, b. ii. c. 2. § 6. 
firing ;* Cot. Coined (as if from Lat. ‘mniios, δ rom Lat 
ignitus, pp. of ignire, to set on fire. Lat. ignis, fire. ries ogni, fire. 


IGNOBLE. 


8.-*It isnot improbable that Skt. 
derived from the root AG (Skt. aj) to move ;” Curtius, i. 134. For 
this root, see Agile. Der. Hence ignite, a later word, though per- 
haps formed directly from Lat. pp. ignitus; ignit-ible. Also igneous, 
Englished from Lat. Tat ignen, fiery, by the common change from Lat. 
τὰς to Ε΄ -ous. lirectly from the Latin, ignis fatuus, lit. * fc fog 
ish fire,’ hence, a misleading meteor ; see Fatuous. ‘Fuller (C 
ment. on Ruth, p. 38) would scarcely have spoken of “a meteor of 
foolish fire,” if ignis fatwus, which has now quite put out “firedrake,” 
the older name for these meteors, had not been, when he wrote, still 
strange to, to the language, or quite recent to it;’ Trench, Eng. Past 
and Present, lect. iv. 

IGNOBLE, not noble, mean, base. (Ἐν πὶ), In Shak. Rich. 
IU, iii. 7. 127.—F. ignoble, ‘ignoble;’ Sherwood's index to Cot- 
grave. = Lat. ignobilis. Lat. ἐς, short for in-, not; and gnobilis, later 
nobilis, noble. See I- and Noble. Der. ignodl-y, ignobleness.” And 
see Ignomit 
MINX, disgrace, dishonour. (F,=L.) Ια Shak. 1 Hen 

IV, v. 4. 100.—F. ignominie, ignominy +" Cot. = Lat. ignominia, dis 

grace.=Lat. ἐπ, short for in-, not; and gnomini-, crude form of 

fromen [ates nomen, name, reiown, See Name. Der. ignomini-ous, 
ignomini-ous-ly, ness. See Ignore. 

TGNORE, Rot to know, to disregard, (F.,=L.) In Cotgrave. = 
F. ignorer, ‘to ignore, or be ignorant of ;’ Cot.= Lat. ignorare, not to 
know. = Lat. i-, short for in-, not; and the base gnd-, seen in gnoscere, 
later noscere, to know. See Know. Der. ignorant, in the Remedie 
of Love, st. 34, pr. in Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561, fol. 323 b, from F. 
ignorant (Cot.), Thich from Lat. ignorant, stem of pres. res pt of gnorar ‘ofignorare 

rant-ly; also ignorance, in early use, Ancren Riwle, p. 278, 1. κ᾿ 
from F. ignorance (Cot), which from Lat. ignorantia, ignorance. ‘Also 
ignoramus, formerly a law term; ‘Ignorantus (i.e. we are ignorant) 
is properly written on the bill of indictments by the grand enquest, 
empanelled on the inquisition of causes criminal and publick, when 
they mislike their evidence, as defective or too weak to make good 
sentment ;’ Blount’s Law Dict., 1691; cf. ipa 
ΓΑΙ͂Α, 2 kind of American lizard.’ (S) 

‘The iguana’ is described in a translation of ᾿ 
London, 1792, vol. ii. 263. Also called = Span. iguana. 

B. ‘Cuvier states, on the authority of Hemandes and Realiger, that 

it was originally a St. Domingo word, where it was pronounced by the 

natives Aiuana or igoana;’ Beeton’s Dict. of Universal Information. 

Littré gives yuana as a Caribbean word, cited by Oviedo in 1525. 

ΤΙ, (1), the form assumed by the prefix in- (= Lat. ἐπ, prep.) when 
followed ‘by ἱ. Exx.: il-lapse, il-lation, ildlision, il-lude, il-tuminate, 
i-lusion, illustrate, illustrious, | See In- (2). 

ΤΙ, (2), the form assumed by the prefix in-, used in a negative 
sense, when followed by 1. : ἐ μερὶ, legible, d-logiimate, 
il-liberal, il-licit, il-limitable, il-literate, il-logical. In- (3). 

ILIAG, pertaining to the smaller intestines. (F..—L.) ‘The 
iliaeke passion is most sharpe and grienous;" Holland, tr. of Pliny, 

Dd. xxx. c. 7.—F. iliaque, ‘of or belonging to the flanks;’ Cot. 

Formed as if from Lat. iliacus * (not given in White's Dict.), adj. 

larly formed from Lat. ilia, sb. pl. the flanks, groin. 

), an epic poem by Homer. (L.,=Gk.) Called ‘ Homer's 

dads" * by the translator Chapman. = Lat, Iliad-, stem of Ilias, the 

rk, Ἰλιάδ-, crude form of ‘Duds, the Iliad. Gk. “Davos, Ilios, 

eee city of Hus; commonly known as Troy. -- Ἴλου, Ilus, the grand- 
father of Priam, and son of Tros (whence Troy). 

‘TLL, evil, bad, wicked. (Scand.) The comp. and superl, forms 
are Worse, Worst, q.v. M.E, ill, ille, Ormulum, 6647 ; common 
as adv., Havelok, 1165; chiefly used in poems which contain several 
Scand. words. =Icel. ilir, adj. ill; also (better) written dir. + Dan. 

i badly. Swed. illa, adv. ill, badly. | B. The 
a mark of contraction; ἐγ is ing but a 
A. 


ἌΓΗΙ 


a 
Ἐν. 


jarred, 
ILLAPSE, a gliding in, sudden entrance. (L.) 
illapwe of some such active substance or powerful being, 
into matter,’ &c. ; Hale, Origin. of Mankind, p. 321 (R.) ἐξοιασὰ ( 
imitation of tape) from Lat. lage, 0 gliding in. “See Π- (1) and 
Lapee. Der. illapse, vb. 
ILLATION, an inference, conclusion. (F.,.<L.) ‘ation, an 
inference, conclusion ;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 16745 and in Cotgrave. 
=F. illation, ‘an illation, inference ;’ Cot.—Lat. acc. illationem, 
from nom. illatio, a bringing in, inference. = Lat. il- =in-, prefix, in; 
and latus=/latus, borne, carried, brought=Gk. τλητόε, bome, from 
TAL, to lift. ‘See Il-(1) and Tolerate. Since Jatus is used 
Bs the pp. of Jerre to beat, whence inference, the senses of ation 

and inference are much the same. Der, il-lative (rare), ilslatively, 


Lat, igni-s, Lith, wens, is? ILLEGAL, contrary to law. (L.) 


Ss 


” 981 


«Not an illegal violence ;* 
Milton, Reason of Church Government, b. ii (R.) And in Kersey. 

From Il. (2) and Legal. _B. Prob. suggested by the ab. egal 
which is in earlier use, from F. illegalite, «illegality ;° Cot, Der. 
illegal-ity (but see remark) ; illegal-ly, illegal-ise. 
TLLEGIBLE, not to be read. (F. “The secretary poured 
the ink-bottle all over the writings, and so defaced them that they 
were made altogether illegible;” Howell (in Todd; no reference). 
Coined from l- (2) and nt gible Der. illegibl-y, illegibleness ; 


also illecibil-i-ty. 
ILLEGITIMATE, not bom in wedlock. (L.) Ια Shak. Troil. 
From Il- (2) and Legitimate, Der. ilegiimately, 


IM-. 


v. 7. 18, 

ee iggardl; . (Fim L.) ‘Miberal, " 
ni ly, mean. ) 'Πιίδενε ly. 

Coles’ Dict., ed. 1684. Bacon has illiberalitie; Essay vii (Of 

From Hi. ( and Liberal. 

ILLICIT, unlawful. (-L) 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1684.—F- illicite, * 
not allowed.= Lat. il-min-mE, sa, not; and licitus, pp. of licere, to 
be allowed, to be lawful. ‘ Licet, it is left to me, open to me (cf. 
καταλείπεται, ὑπολείπεται) is the intransitive to linguere, to leave; 
and is related to it as pendet isto pendire jocet to jacére;’ Carus, 
ii, 61, See Leave, verb, and Der. illicitly, illicit-ness. 

ILLIMITABLE, boundless. (L.) Ιπ Milton, P. L. ii. 892. 
From D - (2) and Limitable; see Limit. Der. dlimitabl-y, illinnit- 

ILLIBION, a striking st, oy Holland's Plutarch, p. 
S67; an and Sir T. Browne, fis ©, 27, part το. Forma 

analogy with F. ss, from μὰ oe) from Tat, ii a 
or dashing against.= Lat. {Π- =i inst 5 Janus, 
Pp. of fades to site hurt See ΤΙ. G)and Lesion, 

ELIT mA’ ‘TH, unleamed, ignorant. (L.) In Shak. Two Gent. 
296.— Lat. ΝΞ unlettered.= Lat. ἐ- πὶ ‘un, not ; and 
litera'as; literate. See Il- (2) and Literal. Der. illiterate-ly, -ness. 
ILLOGICAL, not logical. (L.) _In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
From Il- (2) and Logical; see Logic. Der. illogical-ly, -ness. 
TLL to deceive. (L.; or F..=L.) 41 cannot be illuded: 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 166. Ce F, illuder, ‘to illude, delude, mock: 
Cot. -- Lat. iluders, pp. illuns, to make sport of, ‘mock, deceive. 
= Lat. i = in, on, upon; and Iudere, to play. See 1. (1) and 
Ludicrous. ‘Der. illusion, q.¥v.; also ἐμένα, Thomson, To 

shina, 1. 2: re oe iMlus-ive-ness, 

See ΤΣ. to enlighten, light up. (L.) Ια the Bible, 
AY. ima rs aon Jul. Casar, i. 3. 110. But properly a pp., 
as in Bacon, Adv. of Learning. Ὁ. i. 7. § 3; G. Douglas, tr. of Vit 

. to bk. xii., L 54. [Older writers use ilumine; sce Dunbar, 
rissill ha Rois, at ‘We also find the shortened form idlume, 
Hamlet, i. 1. 37. ‘Botit from F. illuminer Cot.]=Lat. iliuminatus, 
Heb, αι 32 (Vulgate); pp. of illuminare, to give light to.<Lat. i, 
for ix, on, upon; and luminare, to light up.=Lat. lumin-, stem of 
lumen, light. See Π- (1) and Luminary. Der. illuminat-ion, 
illuminat-rve, illuminator ; also illumine (see above), for which Gower 
uses enlumine, C. A. iii. 86; whence the short form illume (see above), 
with which cf. relume, Oth. v. 2. 13. 

ILLUSION, deception, false show. (F.,—L.) In Chaucer, C.T. 

11446. F. illusion, ‘illusion ;? Cot.= Lat. acc. ill 


ilusionem, from nom. 


illusio, a feception = Lat. illusus, pp. of illudere. See IMude; which 
also see for illusive. Pp. 


ILLUSTRATE, to throw light yy (L.) In Shak. Hen. VIII, 
iii. 2. 181, ly a pp.; see L. L, 1, iv. 1.65; ν. 1. 128.—Lat. 
illustratus, pp. of illustrare, to light up, throw light on.=Lat. 
in, upon; and ἐμείγαγε, to See IMustrious. Der. illus- 
trat-or, illustrat-ion, illustrat-ive, ustrately and see below. 

ILLUSTRIOUS, bright, renowned. (F,—L.; or 1.) In Shak. 
L.L.L.i.1. 178. A badly coined word; either from F. lustre, by 
adding -ous, or from the corresponding Lat. illustris, bright, renowned; 
the former is more likely. [Its form imitates that of industrious, which 
is correct.]_ _B. The origin of Lat. illustris is disputed. Accord 
ing to one theory, it is from Lat. Justrum, a lustration, which b. 
to be referred to 4/LU, to wash; see Lustration. Or, more κεῖσ, 
it stands for illueséris, from the base luc- seen in luerid-us, bright 
(shortened to 1a in lu-men, light, lu-na, moon); see Lucid. γ. The 
prefix is the prep. in; see Il- (1). Der. illustriourly, -ness, 

IM. (1), (FL; or E.) A. In some words, im is a 
corruption of the Ὁ. French prefix em-, but is spelt im- (as sometimes 
in later F.) by confusion with the Latin prefix im- whence it is de- 
rived. Β. And farther, by a confusion arising from the double use 
of the prefix in- (which is both Eng. and Lat.) it was often looked 
upon as a fair substitute for the E. in, and is prefixed to words of 

rely E. origin, when the next letter is ὁ or Ὁ. Exx.: im-bed, im- 
jtter, im-body, im-bosom, im-bower, im-brown ; and similarly im-park. 
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next letter being ὁ, m, or p. Exx. 
ie frat im-minent, im-mit, im-pel, im-pend, &c. 

IM- (3), prefix. (Εἰ, -- 1.) In some words im-=F. im-=Lat. ime, 
substituted for in-, negative prefix, when the letter following is 6, m, or 
2. See In- (3). Exx.: im-becile, im-mediate, im-memorial, im-mense, 
im-modest, im-munity, im-palpable, δες. And see Im- (1). 

IMAGE, a likeness, statue, idol, figure. (F,= 1.) Τὰ Chaucer, 
C.T. 430, 14367. =F. image, ‘an image ;’ Cot.=Lat. imaginem, ucc. 
of imago, a . Formed, with suffix -ago, from the base im- 
seen i μῶν 0 imitate. See Imitate. Der. imagery, Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame, iii. 100; Gower, C. A. ii. 320; also imag-ine, q. 

IMAGINE, to conceive of, think, devise. ‘Fae L) hE ine 
ginen; Chaucer, C.T. 5309.—F. imaginer, " το imagine, think;” Cot. 
Lat. imaginari, pp, imaginatus, to picture to one's self, imagine. = 
Lat. imagin-, stem of imago, a likeness; see Image. Der. imagin-er; 
imaginable, Sir T. More, Works, p. 11934; imagin-abl-y, 3, imaginable 
ness; imogin-or-y, Com. of Errors, iv. 3. 10; imagin-ai-ion, Chaucer, 
C.T. 15223 ; imagin-at-ive=M. E. imaginatif, Chaucer, Ο. Τ' 11406; 
imagin-al-ive-ness. 

the same as Embalm, q.v. (F.) Milton has im 
balm'd, Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 6, 1. 7. 

TMBHANE, the same as Embankc, α΄ ve (F. and E.) 

IMBARGO, the same as Embargo, q. v. Sra} In Coles’ 
Dict. ef. 1684. 
thesame as Ember! 


im-bue, im-merge, 


ser. 22(R.) [Formerly a rare word 
as an adj. ; but the verb to imbécill (accented on the ΤῸΝ 
rather common ; see note below. Shak, Troll. i. 3. 


114.00.F. immbecill 

becill “iccbier Root ‘uncertain, 
Der. imbecibicty. Gap The examples in R. shew that the verb to 
imbécill or imbécel, to weaken, enfeeble, was once tolerably well 


= Lat. imbecilem "or im 


known. It also meant ‘to diminish’ or ‘subtract from,’ and this is 
robably the of our modem E. embezzle, to purloin, the etymo- 
per place. example from 


‘pent which is not given in its Gr 
on the Revelation of St fob Ἐς Ie. shews the intermediate 
stage in the sense. It runs as follows: ‘The seconde plage of the 
seconde angell, as the seconde iudgemente of God againste the regi- 
ment of Rome, and this is imbeselynge and dimynishe (diminution) OF 
their power and dominion, many landes and people fallynge from 
them.’ The quotations (in R.) from Drant's tr. of Horace, b. i. sat. § 
and sat. 6, introduce the lines : ‘So tyrannous a monarchie ‘imbecelyay 
freedome, than’ {then} ; and: “And so imbecil! all theyr strengthe that 
they are naught to me.’ These lines completely establish the accen- 
tuation of the verb, and further illustrate its sense. See le, 
and the quotations in Richardson under embezzle, imbecile, and im- 
bezale. The old word bezzle, to squander, is still the same word, with 


loss of the first syllable. 
E, ; with F. prefs.) In Todd's 


), to lay, as in a bed. 
Johnson. From Im. (1) and 
IMBIBE, to drink in. (F..-L.; or L.) In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 
1674.—F. imbiber, in use in the 16th cent.=Lat. imbibere, to drink 
in. = Lat. im-=in, in; and bibere, to drink. See Bib. B. Bibere 
is a reduplicated form from the base BI, weakened form of PI, to 
drink. = ΜΙ PA, to drink ; cf. Skt. pa, to drink; ρίδάπεί, I drink. See 
Potation. 4 Or taken immediately from Latin. Der. imbib- 
it-ion, once = common term in alchemy ; see Ben Jonson, Alchemist, 
ii, 1 (Subtle). Der. imbue, 4. v.; imbrue, a 

IMB’ to render bi (BE F. profs.) ‘Why 
loads he this imbitter'd life with shame?" I ‘Drydee tr. of Homer's 
liad, b. i, From Im- (1) and Bitter. 

IMBODY, the same as Embody. (E.; with F. prefix.) See 
Milton, P. Li, 5743 Comus, 468. 

IMBORD: to border. From Im. (1) and Border. In 
Milton, P. L. ix. 438. 

IMBOSOM, the same as Embosom. (E.; with F. profi.) In 


Milton, P. L. iii. 75, v. 597. 
IMBOWER, to shelter with αι bower. (E.; with F. prefix.) 
A 
ed. 


From Im- (1) and Bower. In Milton, Ρ. L. i. 304. 
IMBRICATED, bent and hollowed like a gutter-tile. (L.) 
term in botany. Both imbricated and imbrication are in Kersey, 
1715.=Lat. imbricatus, pp. of imbricare, to cover with a gutter-til 
Lat. imbric-, stem of imbrex, a gutter-tile. = Lat. imbri-, crude form of 
imber, a shower of rain. + Gk. ὄμβρον, a shower. + Skt. ambkas, 
obhra, a rain-cloud. Said to be from4/ ABH, to swell. 

Der. imbricat-ion. 
IMBROWN, to make brown. (E.; with F. prefix) From 
Im. (1) and Brown. In Milton, P. 1. iv. 246. 


™. 2) prefix. (L.) In many words, im- = in-, from the Lat. prep. 1 IMBRUE, 


IMMOBILITY. 


IMBEEW, EMBREW, to mo 
Le iMine yes} With teres no more ἐπι yo 


Turberville, The Lover FHoviog Assuredly. ‘Imbrew'd in guilty 
blood ;" Spenser, F. Q. i. 7. 47-—0.F. embruer; Cot. gives "tem 
bruer, to imbrue or bedable himself with.’ Allied to ©. Ital. im 


bevere, which Florio gives as equivalent to imbuire, ‘to sinke into, 
τ wet or moisten in, to steepe into, to embrue;’ cf. mod. Ital. 
imbevere, to imbibe. B. The ΟΕ, embruer is formed, like mod. 
Frabrrtser, frome causal Fer been to give to drink, tumed into 
brever in the 16th century, and thence into -bruer. See abrevver in 
Brachet. γ. This causal verb is founded on O. F. beure (F. boire), 
to drink from Lat. bere, to drink. ὃ. Hence bras isthe causal 
of to imbibe, and signifies ‘to make to imbibe,’ to soak, drench. See 
Imbibe. | ga Probably it has often been confounded with imbue, 
which is really its doublet; see Imbue. Utterly unconnected with 
Ἑ. brew, with which it is sometimes supposed to be allied. 
IMBUE, to cause to drink, tinge deeply. (L.) _ ‘ With noysome 
rage imbew'd ;* Spenser, Ruines of Rome, st. 24, 1.6. Cf. Milton, 
P.L. viii, 216.—=Lat. imbwere, to cause to drink in.= Lat. im, for in, 
in; and base BU, weakened form of PU, which is the causal from 


the base BI, to drink, weakened form of PI, to drink. See Imbibe. 
Doublet, imbrue, q. ν. 

IMITATE, to copy, make a likeness of. (L:) ‘ Imitate and 
follow ir Τ᾿ More, Works, 1346 b.= Lat. imitans, 
pp. of ἐν itari is a frequentative form of imare®, 
not found. ot _uncertain. Der. imital-ion, imitat-or, imitat-ive, 
imitat-ive-ly ; imit-a-ble, imit-a-bil-i-ty, 

IMMACULATE, spotless. (L.) _‘ The moste pure and imme 
eulate lamb,’ Udal, on St. Matt. ¢. 26; Shak. Rich. II, 


And in Levins. Lat. immaculatus, unspotted. = Lat. im- 


1d maculatus, pp. of maculare, to spot. = Lat. macula, a spot. 
Mail (ἡ. Der. immaculately, immaculate ness 
IMMATHRIAT, not materal F=L.) In Shak, Troil. v, 
435.00. Β. tmmatril «immaterial; Cot. See Tm- (3) and 
Material. 


‘The final syllable has been changed to “αἰ, to 


make it nearer the Latin. Der. immaterial-ly, -ise, -ism, -ist, “ity. 
IMMATURE, not mature. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vil. 277. See 
immatur-ed. 


Im- (3) and Mature. Der. immaturely, 
TMMEASURABLE, not to be measured. (ὗν 5.1.) Theire 
immesurable outrage;’ Sit T. More, Works, p. 590 Ὁ, 866 Im- (3) 
immeasurable- 


and Measurable, Der. i: ness, immeasurabl-y. Doublet, 
(Fy L.) 


immense. 

IMMEDIATE, without intervention, direct, present. 

‘Their authoritye is so hygh and so immediate of (not to] God;’ 
Sir T. More, Works, 893d.—0. F. immediat, ‘immediate ;” Cot. 

‘Modisto, Dor. immediately, -ness. 
oRIAE, beyond the reach of memory. (F.,.L) 

Thee immemorial ani 3’ Howell, Familiar Letters, Ὁ. ii. let. 
59 (R.); let. 60, ed. 1618 immemorial, * without the compasse, 
scope, or reach of memory ;’ Cot. See Im- (3) and Memorial. 
Der. immemorial-ly. 

IMMENSE, immeasurable, very large. (F.,<L.) Ια Milton, 
P.L. i. 790; and in Cotgrave. =F. immanc, “mens * Cote Lat 
immensus, immeasurable. Lat. not; and mensus, pp. of 
παρά to wweasure. See Im- (3) and Meteo.’ Der. immensely, im 
mense-ness, immensity; immens-ur-able, from mensurus, fut. pp. of 
imens-ur-abil-i-ty. 

GE, to plunge into. (L.)_ ‘Immerged, or Immersed, dipt 
inc or met Τὰ also ‘Immerse, to plunge or dip over head and ears 

1715. Immerse occurs as ἃ pp. in Bacon, Nat. Hist. -. 
mergere, pp. immervus, to plunge into.=Lat. im-= 
in, into; ren mergere, to plunge, sink. See Im- (2) and Merge. 

Der. immerse, from pp. immersus ; immers-ion. 

GRATE, to migrate into αὶ country. (L.) ‘Hitherto I 
have considered the Saracens, either at their immigration into Spain 
about the ninth century,’ &c.; Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, Diss. 
ed. 1840, vol. i. p. xviii. The verb is quite moder. =Lat. 
gratus, pp. of immigrare, to migrate into, Sce Im- (2) and Mi- 

Der. immigrat-ion ; immigrant, 

IMMINENT, projecting over, near at hand. (L.) ‘Against the 
sinne imminent or to come;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 370 b.= Lat. 
imminent-, stem of pres. part. of imminere, to project over. Lat. im- 
in, upon, over; and minere, to jut out. Eminent. Der. 
imminent-ly ; imminence, Shak. Troil, v. 10. 13. 

IMMIT, to send into, inject. (L.) “Ἱπιπιΐ to squirt, or convey 
into;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. _Immission is in Bp. Taylor, Great Exem- 


lar, pt. ii, dis. 12 (R.) —Lat. immittere, pp. immissus, to into. 
Rect im 1) and Missile. Der. immiss-ion, from . immissus. 
ITY, steadfastness. (F.,=L.) the earth’s settled- 


Reppert Wilkins, That the Earth may be a Planet. 


QPP: 5 (R)=F. immobilte *stendfastnesse ;* Cot.=Lat. acc. immo- 


IMMODERATE. 


Iilizatem, from Lat, immobilitas, immobility. Lat. immobilis, immove- 

able. See Im- (3) and Mobile. 
(ODERATE, not moderate. (L.) In Shak. Meas. i. 2. 

131, Sir Τ᾿ More bas immodera'ly: Works p. 87 a1, 1.— Lat. im 


modrratus, ‘See Im- (3) and Moderate. Der. immoderately. 
IMMODEST, not ‘modest. (F,-L.) ἴα Spenser F. Q b. ii. 
= Lat. i _ 


6. st. 37.—F. immodeste, * immodest; 
Im: (3) and Modest. Der. immodest-ly, immoadest-y. 
IMMOLATE, to offer i in sacrifice. (17) Cotgrave has immolated, 
to explain F. immolé.=Lat, immolatus, pp. of immolare, to sacrifice; 
lit. to throw meal upon a victim, as was the custom.= Lat. im-=in, 
upon; and mola, meal, cognate with E. meal, See Im- (2) and Meal. 
Bes. fmmolarion, from F. immolation, ‘an immolation, sacrifice ;’ Cot. 
IMMORAL, not moral, wicked. (F,=L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. 
From Im- (3) and Moral. Der. immoral-ly, -ity. 
IMMO: =L.) M. E, immortal, Chancer, 
* Cot. Lat. immortalis, 


5. 
not movable (F.,.—L.) 


MLE. immouable ; 
‘Test, of Love, ed, 1561, fol. 317 back, col. τ. 1. 5. (There are 2 folios 
called 317} From Im. @) and Movable; τὸς Move. Der. 


inmovable-ness, immovabl-y. 
IMMUNITY, ‘reedom from obligation, (F.<L.) In Hall's 
Chron. Edw. IV, an. 10 (R.); and in ᾿ς, ἑππαισεῖτό, * imme 
munity ;’ Cot.=Lat. immumitatem, acc. vt immunites, exemption, = 
Lat. immanis, exempt from public services.= Lat, ἐπε- τίη, not ; and 
munis, serving, obliging (whence also communis, common).««/ MU, 
to bind ; see Common. 
to shut up in prison. (F.,=L.) In Shak. LL. L. 

126; Merch. Ven. ii. 7. 52. Shak. also has immures, sb. pl. for- 
tifications, walls, Troilus, prol. 1. 8; it emures in the first folio. 
Similarly immure stands for emmure.«O.F, emmurer, ‘to immure, of 
wall about ;’ Cot.<F. em = Lat. im-=in, in, within; and Ε΄ marer, 
‘to wall;’ Cot.=—Lat. murare, to wall. Lat. murus, a wall. See 
Im. (1) and Mural. 
IMMUTABLE, not mutable. (Ε.,..1.) “ΟΥ̓ an immutable 
necessitie ;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 838 5 (not p. 839).=F. immuto- 
δία, with same sense as immuable, whi is the better form ; both are 
in Cotgrave.=Lat. immucabilis. ‘See Im-(3) and Mutable. Der. 
ore fe ofepang, ἃ Side Lat, Gk) Former! 

, ἃ gra ing, demon. ( t,=Gk.) Formerly 
used in’ good sense, meaning ‘scion’ or ‘ offspring.” * Well worthy 
impe;” i “And thou, most’ dreaded impe of 
highest Jove ;* id. Introd. to b. i. st. 3. M.E. imp, ymp, a graft on 
a tree ; impen, ympen, to graft. “1 was sumtyme a frere [friar], And 
the couentes (convent’s] gardyner, for to ympes; On limitoures 


and listres lesynges 1 ymped ;’ P. Plowman, B.v. 136-8. ‘Of feble 
trees ther comen wretched imper;* Chaucer, C. T. 13963. The pl. 
sb. impen occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 378, 1. 24; and the pp. 


éimped, i.e. grafted, in the same, p. 360, 1. 6. ‘The verb is due to 
the sb. [The A.S. impian, to graft (Lye), is unauthorised.) = Low 
Lat. impotus, a graft, occurring in the Lex Salica ; see the text called 
Emendata, c, xxvii. § 8.—Gk. ἔμφυτον, ‘ed ; James, i. 21. 
=Gk. ἐμφύειν. to implant. τοῖς ἐμ for ἐν, in; and φύειν, to produce, 
fon vk BHU, to hore See In and Be. "From the same source 
are W. impio, to imp, a graft, scion; Dan. ympe, ympa, 
G. impjenO- Η. Bryce ingen » to graft; also Εἰ. enter, to fat 
shewing that the word was widely spread αἱ δὴ carly period. 
pve, Rich, Tlie αὶ 292, M. E. impen, as above. 
ἘΣ Το ἃ striking ‘against, collision. (L.) Modem. ‘The 
gare! [crossbow-bolt] by that impacr driven, True to its aim, fled 
Southey Joan of Ar of Arc, b. Lat. impactus, ΤᾺ of impingere, 
form 


to impinge 4 The right of the sb. 
Sher have Deen on impaction, ‘The word impacted occurs in 
Hollands Pliny, b. xx. ¢. 21. 


* Impacted, asked ‘or beaten against, 
cast or put into;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1 
to make worse, injure, weaker, (F..=L.) ‘Whose 
rs hereby no whit impaired is;” Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 655. 
E. empeiren, siso written enpeiren; Cl ucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. 
3418; b. 6, 1. 4015.--Ὁ. F. empeirer (Barguy) later 
empirer, “to impaire ;' Cot. Low Lat. impeiorare, to make worse.= 
Lat. ἐπεὶ = in, with an intensive force ; and Low Lat. peiorare, to make 
worse. Lat. peior, worse; a comparative form from a lost positive, 
and of uncertain origin. 
IMPALG, the same as Empale,q.v. (F,<L.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674; and in Minsheu, ed. ἴδ). In Shak. it means ‘to 
surround ;’ Troilus, v. 7. 5; but it is the same word. Der. impalement. 
TMPALPABLE, not Palpable.( (FL) In Holland’ 's Plutarch, 
Bigs (δ): and ἴο Οἱ Fe inpalpoane + impalpable ;’ Cot. 
(3) and ‘Palpel Der. impalpabl-y, 
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© IMPANEL, IMPANNEL, the same as Empenel, g. 

IMPARITY, want of parity. (F., wn) in Blount's Gloss, ed. 

1674. From Im- (3) and Parity; cf. Lat. imparites. See Par. 
[No Ὁ. F. impariré in Cotgrave.) 

IMPARK, EMPARK, to to close for ἃ spark F (δ) ‘Impark, to 

enclose . . . a piece of ground for a park ;’ ed. 1715. *Not 

~ held nor emparked within any laws or Timi Bp. King, Vine 

Palatine, 1614, p. 32 (Todd). Cf. O. F. empareher, of which Cot- 

ἅπας gi gives ‘the PP. emparché, ‘impounded.’ Coined from Im- (1) 


rane, to give a part of, communicate. (F.,=L.) ‘The 
secret thoughtes impartea with such trust;’ Surrey, Prisoned in 
Windsor, 1. 37; see Specimens of English, ed. Skeat, p. 220.=0. F. 
impartir, *to impart ;' Cot.=Lat. impartire, impertire, to bestow ἃ 
share on. = Lat. im-, for ἐπ, on, upon; and partire. partiri, to share.— 
‘near, crude form of pars, a part. See Part. Der. impari-ible. 

ot partial Fook), In Shak. Rich. Π, i. 1. 


ΠῚ iG tial-ly, impartial-i-ty. 
etm tm: Gale to be assed tog i ἣν, 


1.) In Milton, 
P.L. x. 254. From Im- (3) and Passable; see Pass. Der. 
impas:abl-y, impassable-ness, 
IMPASS! incapable οἱ of feeling. (F.,=L.) ‘This most 
Bers Parte of the soule, - , impassible, and incorruptible ;’ 
T. Elyot, The Governoun τὰ b. ili. ς, 23 (R.)_ Impassibitirie is in 
Sir T, More's Works, p. 1329 b.=F. impassible, ‘impassible, sence- 
lesse;* Cot.Lat. impassibilis, incapable of passion or suffesing. = 
Lat. im =in-, not; and possibilis, capable of suffering. Lat. 
Pp. of pati, to suffer. See Im- (3) and Passion, Pat Pailonce, 
Tr ΤΟΝ ΕΝ pein FL.) In Mill 
roused to strong feeling. (F.,— ilton, 
Pek L. ix. 678. From the prefix im-= Lat. i rth an intensive force; 
and Passion. Der. A similar formation is impassionare, rarely ued 
IMPASSIVE, not susceptible of feeling, not shewing fee! 
(F,=L.) In Milton, P. L. vi. 455. From im- @) sl Bassive, 
Der. EY ἸΔΊΩΝ ἢ uses impassionate in ἃ like sense ἊΣ 
TIENT, not patient. (Ε΄ ΜΕ, impatient. *Im- 
fete is he that wol not be tanght; Chaucer, C. Τὶ Pers. Tale De 
juperbia, sect. F. impatient," impatient ;’ Cot. Se tm (3) and 
Patient. Der. impatient-ly, impacienc σέο, 
IMPAWN, to pledge. (8.) In Shak, Hen, V, i. 2. a1; Hamlet, 


From im, ἃ substitute for F. ene =L. im-, in} 


hindered and ‘iapeactad Holland, tr. of Livy, oe (R) ‘To 
impeach ‘and stop their breath;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xi. c. 3. 
M.E. apechen, a corruption of empechen; the pp. apecked occurs in 
Shorcham’s Poems, ed. Wright (Percy ‘Soc, τ 88, 1. 24.0.0. 
empescher, ‘to hinder, let, stop, bar, impeach ;’ B. There 


is also an old F. form emper:cher, in which ine: 7 again appears to 
be merely adventitious. Littré and Scheler connect these with Prov. 
empedegar, which they cite; and these forms may all be derived from 
Low Lat. impedicare, to fetter. Impedicare is from the prefix im-=in, 
in, on; and pedica, a fetter, from pedi-, crude form of pes, a foot ; see 
Im. (1) and Foot. Ὑ. At the same time, the Span. empackar, 
Ital. impacciare, to delay, are to be referred to Low Lat. impactare * 
(not found), α frequentative from impingere, Pp. impacts, to bind, to 
fasten. Impingere is compounded of im- = in, in, gere 
(base PAG), to fasten, from 4/ PAK, to bind ; cf. Si for to ΕΑΝ 
at 


papa, a fetter, Gk. πήγνυμι, I fix. It is very likely that the two 
sources may bave been more or ie oft, snd may both have 
influenced the O. F. empeche, Der. impeach-er, 


-A-able ; impeachment, Sit T. Elyot, Phe Go Governour, b. i. c. 15. 
» to adorn with pearls, (F.) In Milton, P.L.'v. 747. 


From Im- (1) and Pearl. 
IMPECC. ABLE, not liable to sin. (L.) ‘ Jmpeccable, that cannot 


offend or do amiss ;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.=Lat. impeccabilis, 


fanless. Lat, ime for in negative prefix; and » peccable. 
(3) and Peocable. Der. impeccabili-ty 

"E, to obstract. (L.) Ta Mcbeth, i 6,22, Te sb, oe 

commoner, and earlier; in Wyait, Ps, 102 (R.)=Lat, 


a Specie, . to intangle the feet, obstruct. = Lat. im- 
crude form of ει, foot; see Im (2) and Foot. 


impedivive. 
era. to drive forward, urge. (L.)_ ‘The flames impell'd;;" 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st.'230.—Lat. impellere, pp. impulsus, to 
urge on.=Lat. im-=in, on, forward; and fellere, to drive. 

Im- (2) and Pulsate. Der. impell-ent, impell-er; and (from pp. 
impadsus) im-fulse, Milton, P. L. iii. 120; impule-ion, id. Sams. Agon. 
422; impuls-ive, impulsively, impuls-i 

9 ἘΣΡΈΝΥ, to Milton has impendent, 


iveness. 
ang over, be near, (L.) 


284 IMPENETRABLE. 


PL ii. The. 8or.—Lat. impendére, to hang over.=Lat. -im-=in, 
on, oyer; and pendére, to hang. See Im- (2) and Pendant. 
Der. imrend-ing ; also impend-ent, from the stem of the pres. Pa 

not penetrable. (F.,—L.) In  Elyot, 
The Governonr, Ὁ. i. c. 23; Shak. Merch. Ven. iii. 3. 18.—F. impene- 
trable, ‘impenetrable ἢ Cot. See Im- (3) and Penetrate. Der. 
ἐπι -y, Milton, P. L. vi. 400 ; impenetrabili-ty. 

"not penitent. (F.,=L.) Sir T. More has both 
impenitent and impenitence ; Works, p. 5738. From Ime (3) and 
Ponitent., Der impenitent-ly, impenitence; impenitenc-y, Bible, A. V. 

to Isa. ii 
TIVE, authoritative. (F,-L.) In Minsheu.-O. F. 
imperatif, ‘imperative, imperious ; the imperative mood in gramm 
Cot.=Lat. imperativus, due to a command. =Lat. imperatum, ἃ com- 
mand; nent. of imperatus, pp. of imperare, to command. = Lat. im-= 
in; and parare, to make ready, order. See Im- (1) and . 
Der. impera-tively; and τος imperial 


): rfaict (C ταν 
Se foo oe 


relating to an empire. (F.,.—L.) Μ. Ε. emperial, 

61, 113.--Ὁ. Ε΄ emperial (Burguy); later imperial 
, belonging to an empire. — Lat. imperium, an 

Der. imperial-ly, imperial-ism, imberial-ist ; 


Hamlet, v. 1. 236, Oth. ii. 3. 
276; impericuely, iy 


to put in peril. (E. ard F.,=L.) In Ben Jonson, | an 
Lady, ati ἴδε end ora Act ii; Probee’s second speech. From 


ot perishable. (F.-L) In. Milton, 
P. Lavin 435-— F. imperinable,“unperishables” Cot. See Im- (3) 

Der. imperishabl-y, imperishable-ness, imperishabil-i-ty. 
IMPERSONAL, not personal. fe x1) In Levins, Ben Jonson 


treats of imy verbs; ν 
‘i penal Co wat npr See 


i Der, imperonaly ἢ ἐπι " 
ify, to personate or represent a 

rson’s qualities. (L.) ΕΞ ΥΣ ~ were not only furnished 
is the heathen divinities, Dut often by the virtues and vices imper- 
sonated ;' Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, sect. Ixi; ed. 1840, 
From Lat. im-= ὁ sed a8 α prefix and personate. See 
and Person. Der. im; 
IMPER’ pnt pertinent, trifling, rude. (1 
impertinent; Chaucer, C. T. 7930. =F. impertinent, ‘impert 
Cot.=Lat. impertinent, stem of impertinens, not belonging to. ΩΝ 

Der. 


Im- (3) and Pertinent, Pertain. . impertinence, Milton, 


pire. 
als “Gon Lat. imperium) imperi-ous, 
Magnetic 
Ime (a) and 


16..- ἘΞ img 
+ (3) and 


ergon. 


B.L. wil-198  imperinmesy, K- Leas, iv, 6.178 3 impertinntdy 
Dated iyi pernrbbais tha mat be dx wo Aas | Be 

ict., ed. 1775.—Lat. ἐπι lis, that cannot tur! 
Time(s) and Borturb. "Des. im 


IMPERVIOUS, impassable. (L.) In Cowley, Ode-upon Dr. 

Harvey, st i. 6; and in Milton, P. L. x. 254. Lat, imperaius, im 

passal Ὁ the Lat. -us being tumed into TE, -ous, as in ardius, con- 

spicwous, &c.=Lat. im-min-w E. un-, ποῖ; ἔμ through ; and μία, a 
‘See Viaduct. Der. impervioney,-nts 


78, sudden im violent (2) ἴα Boyle's 
‘Works, vol. i. p. 138 Gyatat % impetus, pot Η 
falling on.’ =Lat. im-=in, ΓΤ and petere, 

to fy or fal. = PAT. to fall ἦγ; εἴ. St. bat, t0 fly, E find 0 light 
on; see Im- (2) and Find. Der. Spenser, F.Q. iii. 9. 16, 
ἔασι F. impetus, which from Lat impetvosus ; impetw-ourly, impetw- 
ous-ness, impetu-ot-i-ty. 

IMP’ want of piety. (F=L.) _In Shak, Much Ado, iv. 1. 


105.=F. impiacé, ‘impiety ;’ Cot. 
see Impious. 

IMPINGE, to strike or fall against. (L.) _ ‘Jmpinge, to hurl or 
throw against a thing ;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1678. -- Lat. impingere, 
ῬΡ. impactus, to strike upon or against.—Lat. im-=in, on; and pan- 

“ere, to fasten, also to strike. = 4/ PAK, to fasten; see Im- ΟΥ̓ ‘and 

Der. impact, q. v. 
κα Ὁ} ποῖ pious, wicked. (Ε.,..1.} In Shak. Haml. i. 2. 
4. Coined from Im- (3) and Pious. (The O.F. word is impie.] | or, 
Der. impious-ly, -ness; and see impiety. 


See Im- (3) and Piety.’ And | De 


Chron. 


IMPOSITION. 
IMPLACABLE, pot to be peste’, on 
= Lat. implacabili ‘se Im ὦ 


Der. implant-ot-ion. 
), to a lea or suit at law. (F.,—L.) In Acts, xix. 
38 (A. V.)3 and Ful cr, Hist, of Waltham Abbey, § 16 (p10, ed 
1655). See Im-(1) and Plead. Der. implead-er. 
IMPLEMENT, a utensil, tool. (Low Lat.=L.) In Hamlet, i. 
1. 74.—Low Lat. imblemencem, an accomplishing; hence, means for 
ΕΣ ΓΝ to fill, discharge, execute. Lat. im 
sien ade tofil.—4/PAR, to fill; see Im. (2) and Pull. 
to involve. (1.) Cot. has implication, to trans- 
ute Fon ἘΞ im vication the verb is later, in Ash's Dict. ed. 1775, and in 
Boyle's Works, cited (without a reference) by Todd.= Lat. implicatus, 
of implicare, to infold, involve.= Lat. im-=in, in; and plica, a 
Bla’ See Tm. (2) and Ply. Der. implicat-ion, from F. implication ; 
also implicit, Milton, P. L. vii. 323, from Lat. implicitus, pp. of impli- 
care; implicitly, -ness; and see imply. 
IMPLORE, to entreat, beg earnestly. (F.—L.) In Spenser, 
F. Q. iii 11. 18; used as a sb, id. i. δ, . 37-—F. implorer, ‘to im- 
plore;’ Cot.=Lat. implorare, to implore.—Lat. i=in, on, upon 
and plorare, to wail. See Im-(1) and Deplore. Der. {3 1} 
‘Y, to mean, signify. (F,—L.) ‘It implyth firs 
nance;’ Sir T. More, Wo 1117 Ὁ. A coined word; from 
and Ply, as if from an O. Ἔ implier ; but the O. 
pliquer, a donblet of of the more orig. form emploier. Doublets, 


‘implicate, qv. ; employ, 
Te ΕΣ not pol he. (L)__‘Inever saw such impolite con- 
fasion at any country wedding in Britain ;” Drammond, Trav. (let. 3. 


1144), ΤΩ ον τας impolites, unpolished, rade.’ See Im- (3) 


impolitely, -ness. 

TMEOLTIIG oot not Politic. (L--Gk.) ‘They [the merchants] 
do it impolitiely;* Bacon, Report on the Petition of the Merchants (R.) 
Spelt impolitick 


Phillips and Kersey. From Im- (3) and Politic. 
Der. im-politie-ly. 
IMPO: 


without sensible weight. (L.) Modern. 

The older word is imponderous; Sir Τὶ Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. ii. 
το. From Im- (3) and Ponderable or Ponderous. 

RT, to bring in from abroad, to convey, signify, interest. 

(F,=L.; or'L.) Ια the sense ‘to bring in from abroad,” the word 

is Latin, * Sir T. 


Se 
orci hat Glamot be borbe. Ses Tans (3) svi Port 
ORTUNE, to molest, pe with ager solicitation. (F.,=L.) 

In Ant. and Cleop. iv. 15. 19 : Formed from’M. E. 
importune, adj., molesting, troublesome; "ef Rnd forthe ΒΗ] be impor: 
tune Unto no man, ne onerous ;’ Rom. of the Rose, 5635.=0. F. 
ἐπὶ , ‘importunate, urgent, eamest with, troublesome; Cot. 
Lat. import, ταῖν junmuitable, troublesome, grievous, rude. 

ς Lat. importunus (wit im-mine= E, μας, not) and oppor. 

" ἢ τείαισά to Lat. porfus,a harbour, of 
. sense was rather approach or access; so that im- 
‘of access, unsuitable, &c. See Port (2). Der. im 
‘Lat. acc. impertenitatem; 
importen-ately, importio- 


“TAEPORE, to lay upon, enjoin, obtrude, palm off. (Fj-L) In 
Spenser, F.Q,v.8. 49.= F. impose, to impose? Col. =F. ime = 
sand pour, to pace; see Tm (1) and Poee, 


in 
ΗΝ ‘ying on, tax, ion, (F.,=L.) ‘The 
second canse of thimposicioun;’ Remedie of Love, st. 64; a 1sth-cent. 
poem, pr. in some edd. of Chaucer.=F. imposition, = Lat. acc. im- 
Positionem, from nom. impositio, a laying on.—Lat. impositus, pp. of 
imponere, to lay on.= Lat. im- sin, on; and ponere, to put, lay; see 
Im. (1)and Position. ‘Der. from same source: impos, from F. im- 
post, ‘an impost,castom’ (οι), which from Lat. pp. imposites ; impost- 
or, Temp. i. 2.477, from Lat. impostor, a deceiver impost-ure, Hall's 
fen. VI, an. 26, from F. imposture, ‘imposture, guile’ (Cot.). 


‘tunus (with prefix οὐ) are bot 
which the οἱ 


IMPOSSIBLE. 


IMPOSSIBLE, not posible. (F,-L.) 
Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 6276, 9483. =F. impossible, " impossibl 
impossibilis. See Im- (3) and Possible. Der. impossibility. 

‘an abscess. (Ε΄ ΠῚ ΞΟ.) ‘A boyle or 
imposthume ;’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, Ὁ, ii. c. 25. Also (better) 
spelt apostume, as in Cotgrave.=O.F. apostume, ‘an apostume, an 
inward swelling full of corrupt matter;* Cot. ‘Also (hetter) spelt 

= Lat. apostema, an abscess. = Gk. ἀπόστημα, ἃ sti 
t_matter.—Gk. ἀπό, from, 
ΠΡΟΣ Ε I set, place, stand, 
Der. imposthum-ate, 


', not tent feeble. (F..—L.) 
Gower, C.A. iii. 383.— Bi impotent, ‘impotent τ᾿ Cot, = Lat. impotentem, 


acc, of impotens, unable. See Im- (3) and Potent. Der. impotent 
ἦν, ἐν , impotenc-y. 


OND, to put into a pound, ascattle. (E.) In Shak. Hen. V, 
i, a, 160._ From Im- (1) and ΟΕ 
TMPOV 


Him and his sab- 


In 


land, tr. of Pliny, b. xxviil. c. 2.—Lat. imprecatus, Pp. of imprecari, 


to call down yer. = Lat, inraie, upon, on; 
fray. Sec Emm! Chand Brag, ‘Der, ρα δα (eee above); ine 
precat-or-y. 
n, (FL) 


PREPREGNABLE, not to be taken of seized τ 
+ Impreignable cities and strong holdes;’ SirT. Elyot, The Governour, 
Ὁ. ἵ- ς. 27. (The g is inserted much asin sovereign, and was no doubt 
‘once silent.| '. imprenable, ‘ impregnable ; Cot.=F. ἐπ Lat. 
im-min-, negative prefix; and F. prendre, to take, from Lat. prehen- 
dere, to seize, See Comprehend and Get. Der. impregnabl-y, 
impregnabilicty. 

‘WATE, to render pregnant. (L.) Milton uses impregn, 
P.L. iv. 500, ix. 737; this is a mere abbreviation, not a true F. form. 
=Lat. impragnatus, pp. of of an (unused) impragnare, to make preg- 
nant.=Lat. im-min, in; and pragna-, seen. in pragnans, pragnas, 
pregnant. See Im-(2) and Pregnant. Der. impre impregnate 
“apart Se τη: Ὁ wn Erognait. Der. 
presen, Chaucer, Troil. ii. 1543; Gower, C. A. z — 
Pression is in Chaucer, C. Τὶ 3613.—Lat. impressare, frequentative of 
imprimere, to impress. ~Lat. im-=in, upon; and Premera, to press. 
See Im- (2) and Press. Der. impress, sb., Two Gent. 
impres, from Ital. impresa, an emprise, also, an emblem, Rich, I, 

impression, Gower, C. A. ii. 145 i 

impresivibleness, impressive, impressively, impress-ive-ness. 
impress-ment, a seizing of provisions or παῖς for public service, is 
ἃ coined word from the press in Prose-gang, ΧΩ 
IMPRINT, to print upon, impress deeply. (F.,—L.)_ ‘Imprinted 
that feare so sore in theyr im: on; Sir T. More, Works, 11 δὰ 
[noe 1197]. From Im- (1) se pant Der. imprint, sb. (a 
word). ὧν The O. F. word is empreis 


IMPRISON, to put in prison. (F,—L.) ME. imprisonen, 
gvcurring in a note on p. 464 of Rob. one. ed. Hearne, Put 
for emprison, ἀκ αν ‘to imprison ; F, em-=Lat. 


L.)_ In Shak. Tw. Nt. ii 
᾿ δα See Im- (3) and Pro. 


offhand thi ommposed extem re. (Ἐπ 

Se mart το 
impromptus; on Satire; in ᾿Ξ Poems, 

1856, p. 366.—F. phate L'imprompta de Versailles” is ἃς 


title of a comedy Molii Lat. in promptu, in readiness ; where 
He 8 ome from bromere, to bring 


u is the abl. of 
forward, See In and wim L) ME 
IMPROPER, not - improper. 
perlichhe demeth tame? Gower, CA. i, 21. F. impropre, ‘unproper;* 
Cot. From Im- (3) and Proper. Der. improper-ly; 50 also im-, 


IN. 285 
© propriety, in Selden’s Illustrations to Drayton's Polyolbion, s. 2 (R.), 


from ian im- and proprien. 

TE, to appropriate to private use. (L.) ‘ Canst 
τὴ impropriate to thee Augustus’ ‘worthy ise?’ Drant, tr. of 
Horace, Ep. to Quinctius (Ep. i. 16, 1. 29). Coined from Lat. im-= 
in, in, hence to (a person); and fare, tc to appropriate. = Lat. pro- 
Prius, one’s own; see Im- (2) and Der. impropriat-ion. 

IMPROVE, to make better. (F., a κὴ “In Shak. Jul, Ceesar, ii, 
1. 159. ‘Approve and improve, approwenent and improvement, are 
used in our old law as respectively equivalent ;’ Richardson. ' See 
Blount's Nomolexicon. Improve is a coined word, made with the 
prec ine (= Latin in, in) instead of with the op- (=Lat. ad) 

rth much the sime sense a8 approve ¢ latter part of the 
word is therefore E. prove, F. prowver, Lat. probare. See ADprove 
and Prove. Der. improv-able, improv-abl-y, it , improv 
ing-ly, im ment, Bacon, Essay 34, Of Riches. 
ENT, not prove, (L.) In Shak, 1 Hen. VI, ii. 
From Im- (3) Provident; see Provide. Der. 
1, improvidence, Doublet, imprudent. 
to recite extemporaneously, bring about on a 
sudden. (F.—Ital,-L.) | Quite modem. “Not in Todd's Johnson, 
=F. it tal. improvvisare, to sing extempore verses. = Ital. 
improvviso, ‘sudden, unprovided for.— Lat’ improusas, unforeseen. = 
Lat. i ines sin, i negative pri: and and proxi, ῬΡ. of prouidere, to fore- 
see. Im- (3) ide. Der. improvis-er, improvis-ate, 
πότοι μον ‘we even find improvis-at-ise, Chambers, Cyclop. of 


Eng. Literature i ii, 499, col. 2. 
BUDENTT, not pradent. (F..-L.) Ια Cotgrave. Milton 


has imprudence, feat, ‘iaprudent ;” Cot.= Lat. 
| eee stem, PTX 686 — F.impradend, ‘SEs aad and Pru- 


dent. Der. im; oly, imprudence. 
ὙΜΡΟΡΕΝΜΈ, dame (F,=L.) In Spenser, F.Q. iii. 12. 5. 


=F. impudent, ‘impudent ;’ Cot. = Lat. ipdent εἰσι stem of impudens, 
shameless. =Lat aie aE ‘wn-, not; an properly 


ΠΝ ΝΣ 


1 58. 
im 


ut. it a 
ς ime min, against ; ad pageare, to fight Sim 
nee Der inpegterimpugral, 
IMPUNITY, safety from pushes Gat) 


pel. 
‘ TAs steer 
both the impunitie and 


‘impunity ;* tim 
Lat. impuni-, crude form οἱ 


lace to the account of, reckon 
=L.) In Levins. Th’ imputed 


put 
mee 3:13; imput-at-ive, inpueetorty 
ἣ ἘΝῚ ae or situation in place, time, oF (circum 


in; passim.=A.S. in 
Icel. C4 Seed. and Dan. i. + Goth. in. + 

Irish in (Fick, i. 86). + Lat in Gk. 

ened form of en, . ἐν, ἔν-δον ; the Gk. ἐνί seems to be 
8 locative case, is father related to Gk. ἀνά, Goth. ana, G, an, 
E. on; see On. y. All from ANA, jal base of the third 


person; ‘dod is evidently ἃ case-form of the demonstrative stem, 
which is preserved as ana in Sanskrit, as anas (= Lat, i/le) in Lithua- 
nian, and as and with the same meaning in Church-Slavonic ;’ Cur- 
titis, i, 381. Der. immer, from A.S. innera, 2 comparative adj., 
Grein, ii. 143; in-most, M.E. inemaste (written for innemest), Castel 
of Love, eymouth, 1. 809 (Stratmann), from A.S. innemest, an 
anthorsed form (Bosworth). @w- The form innermost is doubly 
having an inserted r, and o substituted for older 4; the cor- 
fect form is ἐππάπκι τ Λ δι innemes above. Even this ia ἀοιδῆς 
superlative, with the suffix -eat added to the formative m which in itself 
denotes the superlative (as in Latin pri-m-us); se this explained under 
Aftermost, Foremost. Similarly inmost should rather have been 
inmest. Der. (continued): in-ward, 4. v.; also there-in, wherein, with- 
in; inasmuch, in-so-much ; in-ter-, in-tro- ; also inn, q. v. 


Pai 


286 IN-. 
IN- (1), In the iis 
πα δ, tee esata Bae ἃ παν 


brea:he, inbred, in-land, ἐμῖαγ, in-let, inly, in-mate, in-side, in-sigh', 
ἢ ral invstep, in-twine, in-twist, in-weave, in-wrap, in-wrought. 


IN. (2), prix, in. (L.; or FL.) In some words, the prefix is 
not the E. prep. ἐπ, but the cognate Lat. form. Exx.: in-augurate, 
in-carcerate, in-carnate, in-cidence, ἄς. These words are rather nu- 
merous, Β. Sometimes the Lat. word has passed through F. 
before reaching E. Exx.: incise, in-cite, in-cline, indication, δὲς, 
@ In. (2) becomes ἐ- before 1, as ἴῃ id-lusion; im- before m and p, as 

‘peril ; in before r, as in irrigate. 

IN- (3), prefix, with negative force. (L.; or F..<L.) In numerous 
words, the prefix in- has a negative force; from Lat. neg. prefix in-, 
which is cognate with E. s- (with the same force), O. Irish an-, Skt. 
an- (frequently shortened to a-), Gk. dva-, ἀν- (often shortened to ἀπ), 
Zend “This negative prefix is probably identical with 
which, spp appears as Gk. ἀνά, up, Zend ana, up, 
up, to, "Thus the Gk. ded ocossionally has the 
sense of " a, age Te as in ἀνα-νεύειν, to throw the head 
back in token of refusal, to deny; cf. ἀνὰ ῥόον, τὶ stream, against 
the stream; whence the negative use may easily have arisen. 
Curtius, i. 381. And see B. In_many 
Lat. word has reached us through the medium of Frenc! 
capable, in-certainty, in-clement, in-compatible, Bcc. 4 In- (3) be 
comesé- before gn, as in i-gnoble;; il- before , as in il-legal; im- before 


mand gus i incense, impure; i before τι α in ivosionl 
INABILITY, lack of sbi. (FieL) Μ, Ε. inabylité; in A 
Goodly ly ascribed to Chaucer, 1. 61; see 


Balade, a 
Chaucer's lade, ὦ poce Morris, γν ios See In- (3) and Able. 
INAC not accessible.,(F..—L.) Ια Shak. Temp. 
ii. t. 37.—F. inaccessible; Cot. From In-(3) and Accessible ; see 
Der. inaccessible-ness, inaccessibility, 
accurate. (L.) ‘Very inaccurate judge 
Warburton, "Divine Legation, Ὁ. ii. 5. 6 (R.) In 
ley's Dict,, vol. ii, ed. 9731. From In (3) and ‘Accurate. 
Der. inaceurate ly, inaccuracy, 
INA (OW, want of action (F,=L) In Bailey, vol ii. ed. 1731. 
From In- (3) and Action; see Act. 


Der. inactive, inactivedy ; 
in-ac'ivi’y, Swift, Horace, Ὁ. iv, ode 9. 
a RABBGUAM ead 0 ὯΔ Tn Philips, 1706, From 
-(3)an uate. Der. inadequately, inadequate-ness,inadequi 
INADMISSIBLE, not admisible (F..—1-) In late use’ Used 


by Burke, On a Regicide Peace, let. 1, note (R.) =F. inadmissible, ‘ un- 
admittable ;’ Cot. From In- (3) and Admissible ; see Admit. 
INADVEBR‘ , unattentive, heedless. (L.) Spelt inadvertant 


in Bale. vol. ii. ed. 1731, Inadvertence is in earlier use ; Coles’ Dict., 

τὰ 16845 inadverteney in Bp. Taylor, vol i. ser. 5 (R.) Inadvertent 

Sor The origin ; inadvertence is from the F. inadvertence, " incon- 

sideration ;" Cot.’ See In- (3) and Advert. Der. inadvery 

also in-advertence, in-advertenc-y, a3 above. 

INALIENABLE, not ‘alignable. (FL) In Philli 
Risnatio; 


=F. inalienable, ‘unalicnable;” Cot. From Tn (3) and 
see Alien. 
INANE, empty, void, silly, useless. (L.) ‘We speak of place, 


distance, or bulk, in the great inane’ (i.e, void, used as a sb.}; 
Locke, Qn Human Underst. Ὁ. ii. ¢. 15. 8.7. [Not from F., but 
suggested by F. inanité, ‘emptiness, inanity’ (Cot.), which is from 
Lat. inanitatem, acc. of inanitas, emptiness |= |= Lat. fea, void, empty. 
B. The Lat. inanis is of uncertain etymology; the prefix is almost 
certainly in-, with a neg. force; d-nis would appear to be from 
/ AK, but the sense is not clear. Der. inan-i-ty ; inan-it-ion, q.¥. 

ΑΝ] , lifeless. (1..) “ Ἱπαπίπιαιε, without lit Bidunt's 
Gloss., ed. ἃ 1674.01 what, inanimatus, lifeless. ‘See In- (3) and Ani- 
mate. 


TN ANTTION. ‘eauptiness, exhaustion from lack of food. (F.,=L.) 
+Repletion and inanition may both doe harme;’ Burton, Anat. of 
Melancholy, p, 735 (R.)= F.inanifon, ‘an emptyings” Cot. Formed 
from pp. inanitus of Lat. inanire, to empty ; from inani-, crude form 


able es 


of ir pt 
REET Gash e ee not applicable. (L.) Bail 
nes, vol. ii, ed. 1731. From In- (3) and App! 
Apply. Der. inapplicable-ness, inapplicabili-ty. 
INAPPRE not appreciable. (L.) A late word ; not 
in Todd's Johnson, 
reciate. 


From In- (3) and Appreciable; see Ap- 


P . 
INAPPROACHABLE, not approachable. (F..=L.) A late 
word; not in Todd’s Johnson. From In- (3) and Approachable ; 
see Approach. 
INAPPROPRIATE, not fit. (L.) Late; not in Todd. From 


INCARNATION. 


INAPT, not apt. (Ε.,..1.)} Quite modem ; but ineptitude ie in 
Howell, Familiar Letters, b.i. 5. 1. let. 9; dated 1619. From ro 
and Apt. 4 Note that ineptitude is a correct 
Lat. ineptitudo ; 80 too Pope nr ποῖ ἑπαρέπε, 
aptly, rte ‘Doublet, | ¥. (a better form). 

CULATE, aot’ not distinc” Nay ‘The inarticulate sounds 

of music ;’ Giles Fletcher, Poems; Pref. to the Reader. = Lat. inarti« 
, indistinct. From In-(3) and Articulate. Der. ixarticulate- 

dy, -ness ; inarticulat-ion. 

TAR! 


ne 


TIFICLIAL, without artifice. (L.) ‘ An inartificial ag 
ment;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. i. c. 7. § 2. Lat. inartifciali: 
From In- (3) and Artificial ; 


not according to the rules of art, 
see Artifice. Der. inartificial-ly, 
“INASMUCH, seeing that. (E.) Merely the three words ix as 
much run together. It does not aj to be in early use, but to 
have been suggested by the older phrases forasmuch ar (Luke i 1, 
A.V.), and by as much as. Cf. ‘be als mocke as that May serve’ 
= by as much as that river, &c.; Mandeville’s Travels, ed. Halliwell, 
P45, See Mitn See Matzner’s Engl. Gram. ii. 457. 
.TTENTION, lack of attention. (F., LY “The universal 
indolence and inattention among us ;* Tatler, no. 1 7. From in. @) 
and Attention ; see At Der. inattent-ive, inattent-it 
INAUDIBLE, not audible. (L.) | In Shak. All's Well, a 4 
See In- (ΠῚ and Audience. Der. inaxdibi-y, inaudibili-ty. 
INAUGURATES, to consecrate, install, enter upon or invest 
with an office formally, begin formally. (L.) ‘The seat oa which 
her kings inaugurated were ;' Drayton, Polyolbion, 5. 17. Et 
Δ pp., as in ‘being inaugurate and invested in the kingdoms," ἢ Holling 
tr. of Li 14(R,) ‘When is the inaugurativn?’ Bea 
Fletcher, Vatentinian, τ᾿ §. Tom Lat. inauguratus, pp. of i nougurare, 
to consult the divining birds, practise augury, inaugurate. = Lat. in = 
Prep. in, for, towards; and augurare, to act as augur. See In os 
Augur. Der. inaveurat-ion (sce above) ; inaupuratorj ina 
INAUSPICIOUS, not auspicious. (L.) Shak. ‘Romeo ν. 3. 
111, See In- (3) and Auspice. Der. inauspicious-ly, -ness. 
iter RN, born ταῖς oe Rye rad with 
rm vigour, on the wing; Lr. i 191. 
‘fom from in, preps and born, pp. of bear. See ine (1) and a 


Soar So also Icel. inborn, 

INBREATHED, breathed in. (E.) ‘Dead things with in- 
breathed sense’ Milton, At a Solemn Musick, 4. See En- (1) and 
Breathe. 

INBRED, bred within, innate. (E.) ‘My inbred enemy ;” Milton, 
ΡΟῚ, ii, 785. From ix, bred, pp. of Breed. 
LNCAGS, to put in'a cage. (FueL) Better evage, In Shak, 


Rich, I], ii, 1. 102... Ἐς rer, ‘to incage, to shut within a 
Cot.=F. en=Lat. in, in; and cage, a cage. See In- (2) and oes. 
INCALI not to be counted. (L.) ‘Do mischiefs 
incalewlable;' Burke, On Searcy ( ΓΝ From In- (3) and Caloula- 
ble; see Calculate. fabl-y. 

IN GANDESCMIVE: oi iewiog bs hot. (12) Incandescence is in 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. incandesceni-, stem of pres. part. of 
incandewere, to glow.=Lat. in, towards; and candescere, inceptive 
form of candere, to giow. See In- (2) and Candle. . inca 


“INCANTATION, » a magical charm. (1. Μ.Ε. incantacion, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 45. Coined, in imitation of F. words with suffix 
tion, Lat. ineantatio, an enchanting. Lat. incantatus, pp. of 


incantare, to sing charms. ‘See Enchant. 
INCAPA! ioe Pic (F,=L) In Drayton, Moses his 
Birth, b.i (Rs Milton il 140, ¥. 505; and ἴα Minsben. = 
ἘΞ incpable, *" Cot. From In- (3) and Capable. 


Der ine 
ACITY, ant of capacity. (FanL) ἴα Minshen.— 
noe ‘incapacity τ᾽ Cot. Cf. Lat. incapax, incapable. From 
Capacity; see Capacious. Der. incapacitate; in- 

rad ation om, βαῖνε, Thoughts on the Present Discontents, ed. E. J. 


Payne (Clar. 63, 1. 3. 
We. Sette ahs, to put in prison. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss. 
ed. 1674.—Lat. in, in; and carceratus, pp. of carcerare, to imprison 
‘word of uncertain origin. Der. incarcerat-ion. 
INE, to dye of a red colour. (F. 

Shak. Macb. ii. 2. 62; see Rich. and Nares. =F. 
tion, of a deep, rich, or bright camation ;’ Cot 
carnation or flesh colour ;’ Florio. Also spelt incarnatino (Florio), 
as in mod. Italian. Ital. inearnato, incarnate, of flesh colour. = Lat. 
incarnatus, incarnate, See Incarnation. 

INCARNATION, embodiment in flesh. (F.,=L.) 
carnacion, Rob. of Glouc. 1, 8... Εἰ incarnation. 
carnationem, acc. of incarnatio.— Lat, incarnatus, pp. of incarnare to 


In. (3) and Appropriate. Der. inappropriately, inappropriateness. | clothe with flesh. Lat. in, in and carn-, stem of caro, 


INCASE, 


Carnal. Der. incarnate, Merch. Ven. 
incarnat-ive, i.e. causing flesh to grow, 
cau ct ott (near end). 
INCASE, the same as Encase. In Pope, ΝΞ 1.333. 
INCAUTIOUS, : not cautious. (L.) t adventurous, 
and incautious tread ;’ Francis, tr. of Horace, Ἶ ode ῃ LAR .) From 
In- (3) and Cautious ; see Caution. Der. παρ. 
INCENDIAB’ 


wut incantions-ly, 
bY, one who sets fire to houses, &c. (L.) ‘Others 
called him . . . incendiarie;* Holland, tr. of Suetonius, p. 238.—Lat. 
incendiarius, setting on fire.= Lat. incendivm, a buming.<Lat. incen- 
dere, to kindle. Incense (1). Der. incendiar-ism. 
INCENSE (1), to inflame. (L.) ‘Much was the knight incenst;* 
Spenser, F. Ὁ. v. 36. lat incensus, pp. of incendere, to kindle, 
inflame. Lat. in, in, upon; and candére®, to burn (found also in 
comp. accendere)valicd t to candére, to glow. See In- G) end 
Der. incend-iary, q. v. ; incense-ment, Twelfth Nt. i 60, 
INCENSE (2), spices, dour of spices bumed. ΓΝ 
encense, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 2279.=F, encens, ‘incense, frankincense 
Cot.=Lat, incensum, incense, lit. what is burnt; orig. neuter of in- 
census, pp. of incendere; see Incense (1). Der. Ὁ frankincense. 
provoking, inciting. (L.) ‘Part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with one touch te “fire; Milton, P. L. vi. 519. 
(Yet not connected with Lat.-incendere, to kindle.] = Lat. incentiuus, 
that whieh strikes up or sets a tune; hence, that provokes or incites. 
= Lat. incentus *, unused pp. of incinere, to blow or sound an instra- 
ment.—Lat. in, into; and canere, to sing. See Enchant, Chant. 
INCEPTIVE, beginning. (L.) ἴα Phillips’ Dict. ed. 1706. 
Formed, with suffix -ive (= Lat. τέων), from incept-wm, supine of 
incipere, to begin, lit. to seize on. Lat. ix, on; and capers, to seize; 
see In- (2) and Capable. Der. inceptively; and see incipient. 
INCESSANT, ceaseless. (L.) In Levins. And in Shak, Hen. 
V, ii. 2. 38.—Lat. incessant-, stem of incessans, unceasing. = Lat. in- 
negative prefix; and cessans, pres. pt. of cessare, to cease. See In- 3 
. Der. incessant-ly, 
“incest, impurity. (eek) In catly ose ΜΕ. incest, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 204, 1. 20.=F. incesie, ‘incest ;’ Cot.=Lat. incestus, un- 
chaste. Lat. in-, not; and castus, chaste. sack Το (3) and Chaste. 
Der. incest-w-ous, Hamlet, i. 2. 167; incest-u-ousely. 
INCH, the twelfth part of a foot. (L.) 
Parv. p. 261. Older spelling also unche; jong 
Layamon, 23970.=A.S, ynce; Laws of Aithelberht, 67; in Thorpe’s 
Ancient Laws, i. 1 teat μίαν an_inch; also, an ounce. See 
e doublet. ii, 


y=ii, derived from » by vowel-change; the changes from Lat. «to 
‘A.S. y, and thence woh Ἑ. ἢ are quite regular, 

INCIDENT, falling upon, liable to occur. (F.,—L.) In Levins; 
and in Shak, ‘Timon, i «21. used as sb.—F. incident, ‘an 
incident, circumstance ;" Cot.—Lat. incident-, stem of pres. pt. of 
incidere, to befall. Lat. in, on; and cadere, to fall. See Cadence. 


. incarnate ; 
liny, Ὁ. axvii, 


Der. incid-n’-al, incidence ; incidenc-y, Wint. Ta. i. 2. 403. 
INCIPIENT, ing. (L.) A late word. ‘Incipient apo- 
plenies;* Boyle, Works, vol v.p. 641 (R= Lat. incipien stem of 
inci . of incipere, to begin; see ve. Der. 


CIRCE: 
INCISE, to cut into, gash. (F.,—L.) 


iB, he same as Enctrele. (F ,=L.) Ia Kersey, ed.1715. 

“Bat I must be incised 
first, cut, and opened;" Beaum. and Fletcher, Mad Lover, ii. 1.17.—, 
F. inciser, ‘to cut into, make an incision ;’ Cot.— Lat. incisus, pp. of 
incidere, to cut into. Lat. in, into; and cedere, to cut. See In- (2) 
and Der, incit-ion, L. L. L. iv. 3. 97, from F. incision 
(Cot. ; incis-ive, from F., inci “eating! Cot. j incivivedy, incis-ive- 
sess; incit-or, from Lat. incisor j incis-or- 
INCITE, to rouse, instigate. ΣΙ In ΚΟ Lear, iv. 4.27.0F. 
imciter, “to incite;? Cote Lat. incitare, to urge forward. —Lat. in, 
towards, forwaids; and citare, to urge. See In. (2) and Cite. 
Der. incitement, from F. cient, "αὶ inciting” Cot inca, 


Sir Τ᾿ More, Works, c. 

bs. i (F.,<L.) In Shak. Cymb. v. 5. 292.= 
οι. - Lat. incivilis, rude. From In- (3) and 

iry, Com. Exrors, iv. 4. 49, from F. incivilité, 


, not clement. (F.,—L.) In Milton, P. L. iii. 
unelement; * Cot. "From In- (3) and Clement. 

, used by Cot. to translate F. inclemence. 
INCLINE, to lean towards, bow towards, (Fj-L) ME in 
linen, Gower, C. A. 168, 266; also enclinen, Chaucer, C. T. 13908. 
=F. incliner, ‘to ᾿ Cot.= Lat. inclinare, to incline. = Lat. 
towards and clinare*, to lean, cognate with E. lean, See Lean (1). 
Der. inclin-at-ion, Hamlet, iii 3. 39, from F. inclination, ‘an inclina- 
tion,’ Cot. ; also inclin-able, Cor. 


INCONSEQUENT. 


8 INCLOSE, the same as Enolose. (Ε.,- 1.) In 
iii. 2. 31. Der. inclos-ure, Milton, P. L. iv. 133. See 
_ENGLUDE, to shut in, contain. (L) | In Barnes, Works, p. a2 
is , to shut in. Lat. in, and elam- 


In- (3) and Cognition. to 
incog, Tatler, no. 230. 

INCO) ', not coherent, (L.) ‘Two incoherent and 
uncombining dispositions ;’ Milton, On Divorce, Ὁ. ic. 1. ‘Besides 
the incoherence of such a doctrine ;’ id. Ὁ. ii. ς. 2. See In- (3) and 
Oohere. Der. incoherent-ly, incoherence. 

INCOMBU! that cannot be burnt. (L.) ‘Stories of 
incombustible napkins τ᾽ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. ¢.14. § 8. 
From In- (3) and Combustible; see Combustion. Der. ix- 


ibili-ty. 
fit, revenue. (E.) Properly, the ‘coming in,’ 
it. ‘Pain a est Gomee ροῦν; 
thing ; Shale La 


\crece, From In- (1) and Come. 

gat tamer ge. Fo commensurable. (F,=1.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.—F. incommensurable, ‘unmeasurable ;* Cot. 
- Lat inom incommensrabili. See In: (3) end Commensurate. 

Ly, incommensurable-ness, incommensurabili-ty. 

INCOMMENSOBATE, not commensurate. (L.) In Boyle, 
Works, vol. iv. ORES (R.) From In- (3) and Commensurate. 
INCO! to cause inconvenience to. (F< L.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1706.— προ , ‘to incommodate, hinder; Cot.= Lat. in- 
commodare, to cause nse inconvenience to. = Lat. incommodus, inconvenient. 
= Lat. in-, not; and commodus, convenient. See In- (3) and Com- 
modious. Der. incommod-i-ous, North's Plutarch, p. 77 (R.)5 
incommodsiourly, ass; also incommodity, Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 


Helth, Ὁ. ii. c. 

INCO! NICABLE, not communicable. (F.—L.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.—F. incommunicable, ‘uncommunicable ;’ 
Cot. See In- (3) and Commune. Der. incommunicabl-y, incom- 
municable-ness, incommnunicabili-ty; 80 also in-communic-ot-ive. 
INCOMMUT. not commutable. (F,—L,) Ια Bailey, 
vol. ii, ed. 1731.-- Ε. incommacable ; 


‘| Shorten 


Cot. See In- (3) = and Com- 


ites ar incomparable, ‘incomparable ;* Cot. See In- (3) and 
er. incomparab-y,incomparablenes 


reer Ariss: Rot on ible. (F.—L.) In Beaum. 
and Fletcher, Four Plays in One, of Love, sc. 1,1. =F. 
- (3) and Compatible. 

ἘΤΟΣΩΣ , from F. incompatibilité (Cot.). 
tent, (F,eL) Ια Minsheu.= 


F, incompetent, * incompetent, un! 


petent. Der. incompetently, incompetence ; also incomptenc, used 
Dy Cot. to translate F. incompetence. 

not complete. (L-) “Α most imperfect and 
incompleat divine; Milton, Animad. upon Remonstrants Defence 
against ‘Smectymauus (R.)=Lat. incomplanus. See ΤΩ. (3) and Com 


jote. Der. incompletely, -ness, 
INCOMPREHENGSIBLE, not to be'comprehended. (F.,= 1.) 
«How incomprehensible are his waies τ᾿ Frith, Works, p. 84, col. 2, 
last line. And see Bible Wordbook. incomprehensible; Cot. 
From In- (3) and Comprehensible ; see Comprehend.” Der. 
incomprehesity incomprehensibili-ty ; 80 also incomprehens-ive, incom- 


*UNOOMPRESSIBLE, not compressible (L.) In Bailey, vol. 
ii. ed. 1731. From In- (3) and Compressible; see Compress. 


TINCONGELV ABLE, not to be conceived. (F,=L.) _Bailey 
has inconceivable-ness, vol. ii. ed. 1731. A coined word ; see In- (3) 
and Conceive. Der. inconceivab: ΝΞ 

INCONCLUSIVE, not con ‘L.) A late word; see 
Toad 's Johnson. from, In- Qa aad ‘Con usive ; see ‘Conclude. 


inconclusit 
TINCONGROOUS, | inconsistent, unsuitable. (L.) 


“Two such 
incongruous natures" Milton. Tetrachordon (R.)=Lat. incongreas, 
From In- (3) and Congruous ; see Οἱ .” Der. incongrui-f7, 


in Minshen, and used by Cot. to translate F. incangruitd. 
INCONBEQ’ ", not following from the premises. (L.) 
Keney has‘ inconeapuency ed. 1715. Bailey bas incon , Vol. 
1731.—Lat. inconsequent-, stem of i ‘ens, jaent. 
See In- (3) and Consequent. Der. inconsequenty, -ness acon 


4. Ὑκατου, inconsequene-y also inconsequential, inconsequent-iat-ly, 


288 INCONSIDERABLE. 

INCONSIDERABLE, unimportant. (F,~L.) In Milton, 

ΔῈ Το 457. From In- (3) and derable; see Consider. 
also inconsider-aie, Shak. K. John, ii. 67; inconsider-ate-ly, 


‘en tenes inconsider-at-ion, in Cotgrave, to translate F. incon- 


“INCONSISTENT, not consistent. (L.)  * The gh it be incom: 
sistent with their calling ;” Howell, Foreign Travel, d 1642, 8 183 
ed. Arber, p. 76. From In- (3) and Consistent ; rt. 
Der. inconsistently, inconsistence, inconsistenc-y. 

INCONSOLABLE, not to be coma (δ...) In Min- 
sheu.= Ε΄ inconsolable, ‘inconsolable;’ Cot. t. inconsolabilis. See 
In. pao Console. Der. inconsolabl- 

INSTANT, not constant. (F.,—L.)  ‘Jmconstant man;" 

Spenser, F.Q. i. 4. 26..-- Ε. inconstant, tinconstant ;* Cot. See In- (3) 

and Constant. Der. inconstant-ly; inconstanc-y, used by Cot. to 
tranalate Ε΄ inconstance. 

INCONSUMABLGE, that cannot be consumed. (L.) ‘Coats, 
inconsummable by fire ;’ Sit T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 14. § 4. 
A coined we See In- (3) and Consume. 

‘ABLE, not contestable. (F.,—L.) “By necessary 

ΝΞ ‘a8 incontestable as those in mathematicks ;’ Locke, Of 
Human Underst. b. iv. "Ὁ. 3. 5. 18 (R.)=F. incontestable, ‘not to be 
contested or stood on ;’ bot! See In- @) and Contest. Der. 


incon, 
IN CONTINENT (1), unchaste. (..--1.) | In Shak. As You 
Like It, v. 2. 4 . incontinent, * incontinent, im- 


moderate;’ Cot. 
and omtinens containing, pres, pt. of comtiners 
In- (3) and Contain. Der. incontinens-ly ; incontinence, used by 
Cot. to translate F. incontinence ; also is 
in Sir Τ᾿ More, Works, p. 297 g. 
INCONTINENT (2), immediately. Ὁ. 
F.Q. ig. 195 Shak. Oth. incontinent,‘ adverb, incon- 
μυῶν instantly ;’ Cot. 

above. “Der. incontinent-ly, Oth. i. 3. 306. 
INCONTRO: act ‘to be controlled. (4.51) 
incontroulable conformity ;’ Sir Τ. Browne, Enon b. Νὴ 
᾿ 12. ΠῚ renee See In- (3) and Control. Der. 
‘TNCOMPROVER! gainsaid. 

{TIBLE, not to be αἱ 

T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. vii. c. 13. § 4 [not c. 23]. "aed pork 
ΝΙΝ In- (3) Controversy. Der. incontrovertibl-y, incontrovert- 


and lbertic of arbitrement;* . iii; in Chan- 
cer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 310 minambered 309) Ἴ back, col. 1, 1. 7. 
* Withouten any incanuenionce thereof to folow ; id fl. 317, col. αν 


=F. inconvenient; Cot.— Lat. inconuenient-, stem of inconueniens, 
unsuitable. ες Tne (3) and Convenient. "Der. inconveniently, 
inconvenience, inconvenience. 
INCON VERTIREM, not convertible. (10) ‘And accompanieth 
the inconvertible portion ;” Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ti. c. 5. 
48 reference in R. quite wrong]. = Lat. inconwertibilis, unchangeable, 

rn (a) and Convert. Der. inconvertil 

‘ON VINCG: not convincible. (Ly ‘Yet it is not 
ἔτ less it injurious α unto knowledge, obstinately and i i» 
convincedly, R.) to side with any one;’ Sir T. ‘Vulg. Errors, 
b.i.c.7.§6, A coined word; from In-(3) and Convince. Der. 


inconvincib 
INCORPORATE, to form into a body. (L.)_In Shak. Romeo, 
i. ἐξ Orig. pps in Mids. Nt. Dr ii, 2.208 and much earlier 
(spelt incorporat) in Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i. 329.— Lat. incorporatus, 
pp. of incorporare, to furnish with a body. Lat. in, ins and corpors, 
stem of corpus, a body. See In-(2) and Corporal (2). Der. incor. 
Apration, Si. More, Works, p.2045h ; 40 also ἐκροηρον σαὶ, Milton, 
L. i. 789 ; incorpor-eal-ly. 
INCORRECT, not correct. (F,-L.) In Hamlet, i. 2. 95.— 
F incorrect, ‘incorrect ;’ Cot.=Lat. incorrectus, uncorrected. See 
In- (3) and Correct. Der. incorreci-ly, -ness j 20 also incorrigible, 
in Minshen, and used by Cot. to translate F. incorrigible; incorrigible. 


ness, ΠΕ Ε DE 
‘UP, not corrupt. a) ‘The most iuste and incorrupe 

iuge* [πὰρ age] s Jo Joye, Expos osicion of Daniel, c. 7.—Lat. incorruptuty 
‘uncormupt Ta. (3) and Corrupt. Der. incorrupt-ly ; 
rupt-ion, Sir T. Moe Woue eit incorrupt-ness; also rape. 
ible, Eile, 1551, 1 Cor. xv. 52, from Εἰ. incorruptible, Cot. ; incorrupt- 
ibl-y, incorruptible-ness. 

YCRASSATE, to make thick. (L.) “Liquors which time hath 
inerassated into jellies ;? Sir T. % Lc. 3. Lat, 
incrassatus, pp. of incrassare, to make thick. Lat. is, in, into; and 


INDEBTED. 


® crassare, to thicken, from crasews, thick. See Crass. Der. incraw- 


ation, incrassat-1ve. 
INCREASE, to grow in size, to augment. (F,=L.) ΜΕ. ἐν 
ereten, Prompt. Parv. p. 261. Earlier, encresen, Chaucer, C.T. 13394. , 
=Norman Β΄. encreser* (unauthenticated), to increase; of which the 
Component parts are found.—F.en, in; and Norm. F. creser, to grow. 
“Un arbresu ki eu munt fu eresant” =a small tree which was 
on the mount; Vie de St. Anban, ed. Atkinson, 1172, Ci. 
ereisser, given in Roquefort, though the usual form is croistre (nea. 
F. erotire); also Prov. ereisser, Bartsch, Chrest. Provencale.= Lat. 
inerescere, to increase.=Lat. in, in; and crescere, to grow. See 
In- (2) and Crescent. Der. increase, sb., Bible, 1551, Ezek. xxxiv. 


7. And see increment. 

INCRED: (πὴ ‘Rei incredibly 
Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. ii. c. 2 (R.); Shak. Tam, Shrew, ii, 
308.—F. incredible, ‘incredible Cots= Lat. incredibiis, From In" (3) 
and Credible ; ‘ce Grood. ' Der. ineredibl-y, incredibili-ty, 30 also 
incred-ul-ous, 2 Hen. IV, §. 154, from Lat. incredulus, by change of 
-us to -ous as in numerous other instances; incredulously ; incredul-i- 
4y, from F. incredulité, ' incredulity,’ Cot. 

INCREMENT, increase. (L.) Used by Bp, Taylo Taylor, ἢ Liberty of 
Prophesying, § 16, | * Increment, incrementum ; ed. 1570.— 
Lat. incrementum, increase. Formed wit with suf suffix Beatie from incré-, 
dase of inerescere, to increase. 

INCROACH, the same as Ἐπ Gi (F.) In Minshen ; and 
in Cotgrave, to translate O. F. enjamber, 
INCRUST, to cover with a crust. (F,=L.) ‘The chapell is 
incrwsted with such precious materials ;” Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 10, 1644. 
“Inerustate, incrustare;' Levins, ed. 1570. — Ε΄ incruster, ‘to set ἃ 
scab or crust on ;’ Cot.= Lat. incrustare, to cover with a crust. = Lat. 
in, on; and erusta, a crast. See In- (2) and Crust. Der. ixcrastat- 
ion, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Gar Better than encrust. 

IN .TE, to sit on eggs to hatch them. (L.) The verb is 
late, and suggested by the sb. incubation, * The daily incubation of 
ducks;” Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. Eisele incubatus, 
Pp. of incubare, to lie upon, sit upon eggs. bus. Der. 
ineubat-ion, is 


INCUBUS, « nightmare, oppressive weight, GL), Ther is non 
other incubus but he ;’ Chaucer, C. T. 6462.— Lat. incubus, a night- 
mmare.=Lat. incubare, to lie upon. in, upon ; and eubare, to lie 
down, lit. to be bent down. Cf. Gk. «bere, to stoop down.= 
“mounds to down; see Hop (1), Hump. 
COLGATE τὰ to enforce by admonitions. hay ‘To inculcate, 
* Levins.= Lat. ineuleatus, pp. of ineulcare, lit. to tread in, 
toed Se Gali Der inrcor in 


ipable. (L.) “As one that as ince 
pman, Homer’ ls Tliag, Ὁ. iv, 1 1033 and in Minsheu-= Lat. 
sepa See In (3) and Culpable. Der. inculpabl. 
CULPATE, to bring into blame. (L.) Quite modem. 
Not in Todd's Jobnson.=Low Lat. inculpare, to bring blame upon, 
accuse; Ducange.Lat. in, upon; and culpa, blame; see In- (2) 
and Culpable. Der. inewipavion, stew. 
IN (Ly “Alon, 
incumbent-, 


, lying upon 1 as a dut 
incumbent on the dusky air ;” Pelton, Ὁ i 226..- 
stem of pres. pt. of incumbere, to lie upon; ‘a nasalised form allied to 
incubare, to lie upon, See Incubus. Der. incumbent, sb., one who 
holds an ecclesiastical office, see Minshea and Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674; incumbent-ly, incumbenc-y. 
the same as Enoumber. (F.-L.) In Mix 
sheu, and.in Milton, P. L. vi. 874, ix. 1051. 
ΟΕ, to become liable to, bring on. (L.) In Shak. Merch. 
Ven. iv. 1. 361.—Lat. incurrere, to run into, fall into, rum upon, 
attack, befal, occur. = Lat. ἐπ, upon; and currere, to run, See 
In- (2) and Current. Der. incursion, q. v. 
INCURABLE, not curable. (F., may E. incurable, P. Plow- 
3273 Gower, C. C.A. i. 119... Ἐς incurable; Cot.= Lat. im 
See In- (3) and Cure. Der. incurabl-y, incurable-ness, 


inroad, encounter, (F=L.) In Shak, 1 Hen. 
incursion, ‘an incursion, inrode ;’ Cot. = Lat. in 
eursionem, acc. of incursio, an attack.= Lat. incursus, pp. of incurrere, 
toattack. See Incur. 

INCURVATS, to bend, crook. (L.) Suggested by the sb. incxr- 
vation, which is in earlier use, ‘Incurvation, a crook'aing or bowing;’ 
Kersey, ed. 1715.— Lat. incerwatus, pp. of incuruare, to bend into a 
curve. = Lat. in, in, into; and curuare, to curve. Lat. curmus, crooked; 


see In- (2) and Curve. Der. incurvat-ion. 

INDEBTED, being in debt. (F=L.) In Lake, xi. 4 (A.V). 

ΜΈ. andatted ; Chaucer, C.TT. 16203. = Ὁ. F. endatt (er, tO 

bei into debt;" Cot. en, in, into; and Ὁ, Ε΄ dae, debe, « debr 
- (2) and Debt. Der. indebred-ness. 


Sen" Ch ‘Chay 


INDECENT, 


INDECENT, not decent. (FL) In Spenser, b,c 9. st tf 
=F. indecent, * undecent ; 


tim 


Barke 


Der. indecisive, nied ταν, ne 
INDECLINABLE, that ‘cannot be declined. d.) A gram: 
matical term. In Minsheu. = Lat. indeclinabilis, indeclinable, = 
in-, neg. prefix; and deelinare, to decline, inflect a substantive. & 
In- Bind Decline. Der. indeclinably. ΜΝ Η 
ΟΟΕΌΜ, want of propriety. (L.) ‘Should commit the 
indecorum to set his helmet sideways" Milton, Tetrachordon (R.) 
‘And in Minsheu’s Dict., ed. 1627. — Lat. indecorum, what is un- 
becoming ; neut. of indecorus, unbecoming. See In- (3) and Deoo- 
rum. Der. indecor-ous, used by Burke (R.); ἃ later word in E., 
though directly from Lat. indecorus ; hence indecor-ously. 
INDEED, fa fact in trath, (E) Μ, E. ἐν dede, in reality, accord- 
Ties: ΣΤΡ Ce = and how 


ABLE, that cannot be ened out. (F.,—L.) 


ta Mite, Be ἢ τόν 408; and in Minsheu.=F. indefatiy rable, *inde- 
Ce 


fal = Lat. indefatigabilis, not to be w out. Lat. 
boapivent la and defatigare, to weary out, from de, down, 
extremely, , to weary. See In-(3) and Fatigue. Der. 
indefati 23 fatigable-ness. 

IND! Aster E not to be defeated or made void. (Norm. F., 
=L) A French law-term. ‘An indefeasible title;’ Burnet, Hist. 


Reformation, an. 1553 (R.) Also spelt indefeasable ; "Tatler, no. 187. 
From In- (3) and Defeasible ; ct Defeceanoe’ , Defeat. Der. 
indefeasibl-y, indefeasibilicty. 

IND: South, vol. v. 


not defensible. (L.) Used 
Defensible. Der. 


sermon 4(R.) From In- (3) and 


indefensibl- 

TINDEFINABLE, that cannot be defined. (L.) 

Added by Todd to Johnson's Dict. From In- (3) and Definable. 
See Indefinite, 


EFINITE, not definite, ie. (L.) 
indefinitely? Bacon, Life of Hen. VII ed. Lomb) 
In- (Ὁ) and Definite. Sce Define. Der. 
INDELIBLE, not to be blotted out. (F.-L.) ἴῃ Cotgrave. 
Misspelt for indeleble. Owing to the lack of E. words ending in -~eble, 
it has been made to end in -ible, by analogy with terr-ible, horr-ible, 
and the like. ‘The correct spelling indeleble often occurs (see Rich. 
and Todd) and is given in Blount's Gloss. ed. 1674. + Might fx any 
character indeleble of disgrace * Bacon, Letters, ed. 1657, 
p-.13 (Todd). =O. F. indelebile, "indelible ;" Cot. Lat. indaleba, 
indelible.= Lat. in-, not; and delebilis, destractible, from delere, to 


«It was left somewhat 
1 


destroy. See In-(3)-and Delete. Der. indelibly, indelibili-ty. 
IN] ELICATH, not delicate, coarse. (F., ) ‘If to your 
nice and chaster ears That term indelicate appears ;’ Churchill, The 


Ghost, b. iii (R.) Indelicacy is in the Spectator, no, 286, From 

In- (3) and Delicate. Der. indelicately, indelicac-y. 
INDEMNIFY, to make good for ¢ done. (Ε.,- 1.) 
believe the states must at last engage to the merchants here 
they will indemnify them from all that shall fall out on this occasi 
Sir W. Temple, to Lord Aztington (R) Cf. OF. indemniter, ‘to 
indemnize, or indamnifie; ‘A clumsy and ignorantly formed 
compound, made as if Aine an 20. indemnifier or Low Lat. indemni- 
Scare, neither of which are used; the true words being O. F. in- 
demniser and Low Lat, indemaisare.J= Lat. indemai-,crude form. of 
indemais, unharmed; and Ε΄. suffix -fier = Lat. sficare, forms due to 
Lat. See at es, Ea Lat, indeounis js from in, 
nee. ix; and damaxm, harm, loss; sce In- (3) and Damage. 

jo~at-ion. And see Indemnity. 

» Security from loss, compensation for loss. (F.,: 
L) ‘Provide sufficiently for chindemnity (i.e. the indemnity) of the 
wytnes τ᾿ Sir T. More, Works, p. 970 b.=F. indemnité, ‘indemnity ; * 
Cot. Lat. indemnitatem, acc. of indemnitas, security from damage. = 

Lat. indemni-, crude form of indemnis; see 
INDEMONSTRABLE, not ‘demonstrable. (L.) 
thie, and most commonly indemonstrable;’ Bp. Taylor, Liberty of 
8. 2. Lat. indemonstrabilis, not to be shewn. See 

in Demonstrate. 

to notch, cut into points like teeth. (Law Lat.) A 
law term. In making duplicates of deeds, it was usual to cut or 
indent the edges exactly al ‘like so that they would tally with each 


other upon comparison. 


‘I 


“\Undiscern- " 


INDIGENOUS. 


indentures, and the verb to indent came also to mean to execute a 
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deed or make a compact. See indentura in Ducange, ‘Shall we 
buy treason, and indent with fears, When they have lost and for. 
feited themselves?’ 1 Hen. IV, i. 3. 87. It was also used as a term 
in heraldry, as in the following. ‘ His baner, ++. the which was 
goules, ... bordred with syluer, indented; Bemers, tr. of Froissart, 
vol. i. ¢. 60 (R.) Hence used in a general sense.’ * With indented 
glides ;* As You Like It, iv. 3. 113.—Law Lat. indentare, to notch 
or cut into teeth; whence also O. F. endenter (Cotgrave).= Lat. in, 
in, into; and dent-, stem of dens, a tooth, cognate with E. Tooth, 
4. ‘Der. indenture, Hamlet, v. 1. τ (= Law Lat. indentura, 
jucange) formed with F. suffix -ure (= Lat, -ura) by analogy with 
Ἑ. sbs. such as bless-ure from bless-er, &c, Also indentat-ion. 
INDEPENDENT, not dependent. (L.) The Independents 
formed a sect famous in history. ‘Robert Brown preached these 
views (i.e. such views as they held) in 1585... A church was 
formed in London in 1593, when there were 20,000 independents . 
Cromwell, himself an Tk Pay obtained them toleration;” Haydn, 
Dict. of Dates. From In- (3) and DyPendant; see Depend. 
Der. is 


tly, indes 

IND!) i, ot to be described. (L.) __A late word; 
added by Todd to ‘Johnson's Dict. From In- (3) and Describable; 
see Describe. 


“TNDESTRUCTIBLE, not to be destroyed. (L.) ‘Primitive 
and indestructible bodies ;” Boyle, Works, vol. i. 1.288 (R) From 
In- (3) and Destructible ; see Destroy. ᾿ indestructibl-y, 


indestructible-ness, indestructibili-ty. 

INDETERMINATE, not fixed. (L.) _‘ Both imperfect, dis- 
ordered, and indeterminate ;" Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 845 (R.)= 
= Lat. indeterminatus, undefined. = La deierminatus, pp. 
of determinare, to define, limit, Determin 


termin-abl 
IND! 
See Nares. In Shak. Rich. III, 


; and indetermin-ed. 

ya hand that points out, a table of contents to a book. (L.) 
ar Troil. i. 3. 343; Hamlet, 

the 


is indexes.) -- Lat. indew 


F em Ἰογεὰ in trade with India; from 


IAN RUBBER, NDIA. RUBBER, caoutchouc, 30 
named from its rubbing out pencil marks, and because brought from 
the W. Indies; from India and Rubber. Ὃ The use of Indian 
with reference to the West Indies was once common; see Temp. ii. 2. 


Horace, Ep. L See Indigo. 
4a TEE, (> point out shew ὧν In Kersey's Dict., ed. 1715. 


Indication is earlier, in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Lat. indicatus, pp. 
of indicare, to point to, point out. Lat. ἐπ, towards; and dicare, to 
proclaim, make known.—4/ DIK, to shew; whence also E. Token, 
qv. ΜᾺ indicator, indicator, indeat-on Also indicarioe α gram m= 
matical tem, used in the F, grammar prefixed to Cotgrave's 
indicatively ; also index, ᾳ. 
INDICT, to accuse. i rather F,,—L.) The spelling is Latin; 
Sink 


but the pronunciation is invariably indite (i.e. rhyming with 
that it is really Fren See further ‘under Indite, 
Haml. ii. 2. 464; Oth. iit 4. 154. 
i. 2. 11 and see Indiction. 


has indict (old 
Der. indict-able a 
INDIGTION ἐς a ‘cycle of 1 years. (F.=L.) Lit. an imposition 
of a tax, an impost, tax. Specially applied to the period called the 
Indiction, ‘a cycle of tributes orderly disposed for 15 years, not 
known before time of Constantine ... In memory of the great 
victory obtained by Constantine over Mezentius, 8 Cal. Oct. 312, the 
council of Nice ordained that the accounts of years should be no 
longer kept by the Olympiads, but by the Indiction, which has its 
spocha 1 fig 313. It was first used by the Latin church in 342;° 
laydn, of Dates. Given and explained in Minsheu and 
Blount. =F, indietion, ‘a tearme of ff 10, oF 15. years used by the 
ancient Romans in their numbring of years; also an imposition, taxe, 
or tallage ;’ Cot.= Lat. indictionem, acc. of indictio, an imposition of 
a tax. = Lat. indictué, pp. of indicere, to appoint, impose. = Lat. in, 
in, to; and dicere, to say, speak, tell, appoint. See In- (2) and 


tial, neutral, unimportant (πὶ) 
5 (A. vy joe Bile Worbonk and Νατες, And 
16; Jul. Cos. i. 3.115; Tam. Shrew, iv. 1, 
ifferent, equal, tolerable, in a mean between 
. = Lat. indifferent-, stem of indifferens, indifferent, careless. 
From In. (3) and ferent; see Differ. Der. indifferently, Jul. 
κατ, i. 2. 87; Titus Andron. i. 430; Haml. ili, 2. 413 indifference. 


The deeds with edges so cut were called, INDIGENOUS, native, bom in, naturally produced in, (L.) 
ὁ υ 
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+ Negroes... . not indigenous or proper natives of America ;’ Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors b, vic. 10-4 Jo Lat. indigo, native} by 
change of -us to -ous, as in very numerous instances.= Lat. indi-, put 
for indo or indu, old Lat. extensions from the prep. ἐμ (ct. Gk atte, 
Τα); and sgenus*, born formed fom PER, to beget. 
it. genitus, pp. of gignere, to t. See 

INDIGENT, destitute reeks poor fl) M. ἘΞ indi 
the ab, idigenc’is in Chaucer C. T4524, 4834: Gower, C 
153.5 F.indigen, ‘indigent ;* Cot.=Lat ἡ stem of indigent 
a ‘needy person, lit. needing; res. pl of idigere to need, 6 bs 
fnvwant Tat ind, shorteied ROG dl or faductay Sd Lat ose, 
sion from the prep. in (cf. Gk, ἔνδον, within) ; and egere, to be in 
want. B. ἄγετε is formed from an adj. egus*, needy, only found 
in comp. ind-igus, needy. Cf. Gk. ἀχήν, poor, needy (rare), Theo- 
critus, 16. 33. Both Lat. and Gk. words appear to be from AGH, 
to be in want ; Fick, i, 482, Perhaps this root is closely related to 
AGH, to choke, compress, Der, indigent-ly, indigence. 
INDIGESTED, not digested, unarranged, (L.) Indigested in 
the sense of * uni ἢ is now commonly so written, as if to dis- 
tinguish it from undigested, applied to food; but the words are the 
same. ‘Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested lump;’ 2 Hen, VI, 
ν 1.157. The shorter form indigest also occurs ; ‘monsters and 


things indigest ;’ Shak. Sonnet 114, 1. §.—Lat. indi (1) ana 
ranged, (2) undigested. Lat, im, not: and digesta’ pp οἵ digerere 
to arrange, di See In- (3) and Der. indigest-ible (cf, 


digetible in Cl faucer, ©. Τὶ 439), from F. indigestible, ‘indigestible,’ 
Cot, from pp. indigestus; indigest-ibl-y ; also indigestion, from F. 
indigestion, * ON Cot. 

INDIGNATION, anger at what is unworthy. (F..<L.) M.E. 
indignacion. * The hates and indigmaciouns of the accusour Ciprian 
Chaucer, τ, of Boethius, b. i. pr. 4, 1. 327.—F. indignation, ‘ind 
tion; Cot. Lat. indignationem, acc. of indignat leasure. = Lat. 
indignatus, pp. of indignari, to consider as unworthy, be displeased at. 
= Lat. indignus, unworthy. Lat. in-, not; and dignus, worthy. See 
In- (3) and Dignity. Der. So also indignant, 3 
23, from Lat, inaignant-. stem of pres. per. i 
also indigni’y, Spenser, F.Q. iv. 7. 36, from O, F. indigneté, indignity 
(Cot.), from Lat. indignitatem, acc. of indtgnitas, unworthiness, indig- 
nity, indignation. 

, a blue aye obtained from a certain plant. (F.,—Span..= 
L.,=Gk..=Pers.,=Skt.) Most of it comes from India, whence the 
name. The mod. name indigo is French, a word borrowed from 
Spanish. Holland uses the ὃ ‘There commeth from 
India ... great store of indico ; . 

i ΧΌΡΤΟΝ τὰ . Indica, 3 neut. of 

ἴσως, Indi ik, ἱνδικόν, indigo; neut. of “bude, Indian, = 

Pers. Hind, India; Rich. Dic The name is due to the 

Indus, a large river. = Skt. sind! river Indus, ἃ river. = Skt. 

syand, to flow.  @ The Persian changes s into ἃ; see Max Miller, 
Lectures, i. 265. From the same source we have Cinder, q. 

INDIRECT, not direct, crooked. (Fy—L-) In Shak’ Merch. 
Ven. iv. 1. Pak Sa indireet, ‘indirect, not right ;᾿ Cot. Lat. indi- 
rectus, (3) and Direct. Der. indirect-ly, -ness, indirect-ion, 
Hamlet Hi, 1. 66 

ISCERNIBLE, not discernible. (1.) Spelt indiscernable 
in a Kee ed, 1715. From In- (3) and tnd Disoorsibie? see Dis- 
cern. Der. indiscernibl-y. 

INDISOREET, not discreet. (F.,—L.) M.E. indiseret ; ΗΝ 
indyserete in Myre’s Instructions for Parish Priests, ed. Peacock, 1. 
=F. indiscret, ‘indiscreet ;' Cot.=Lat. indiseretus, unseparated, δ 
that does not discern or distinguish. See In- (3) 

FD. Der. indiscreet-ly, -ness ; also indis- 
eration, from F. indiseretion, ‘indiscretion ;? Cot. See below. 

INDISCRIMINATE, confused. (L.) ‘ The use of all things in- 

3.1.25. Here it is used as an adverb. 
tion. Lat. in-, not ; and 
listinction.— Lat. diserimin-, stem of diserimen, 
ἃ separation, distinction. "See In- (3) and Discriminate. Der. 


indiscriminate-ly. 

IND! JABLE, that cannot be dispensed with. (L.) In 
Bale's Apology, fol. 133 (R.) From In-(3) and Dispensable Ὁ 808 

‘Der. indispensabl-y, indis 

INDISPOSED, disinclined, unwell in health. (F,-L.) ‘The 
indispoued and sickly τ᾽ K. Lear, ii 4, 112.=0.F. indispos, also indis- 
‘for, ‘sickly, erazie, ‘unhealthfall, fi disposed :" Cote. ine=Lat. 
in-, not; and O.F. dispos, also disposé, ‘nimble, well disposed in 
body,’ Cot.; from the verb di See In- (3) and Dispose. 
Der. Hence the verb indispose, which is quite modem ; 
similarly, indispos-it-ion, Tim 2. 139, from Ἐ. indiy 
INDISPUTABLE, not disputable, certain. (F.. 


) ‘Andis. 


INDUE. 


Pim. (3) and F. disputable, “disputable? Cot; see Dispute. Det. 


indisputably indioputblenes 
INDISS ΟΣ Ὁ BLE, not dissoluble, (F,=L.) ‘The indiswlsble 
knot ;’ Udal, on St. =F. indissoluble, *indissoluble ;’ 

i in-, not; and dissolubilis, that may be 
dissolved. See In- (3) and Dissolute. Der. indissolubl-y, indissolu- 


ble-ness, indissolubili-ty. 

INDISTINCT, not ‘inct. (F.,—L.; or L.) In Ant. and 
Cleop. iv. 14. 10.—F. indistinct, * indi Cot.= Lat. indistinetus, 
From In- (3) and Distinct.’ Der. oly, -ness; 50 also in- 
αἰὲν jish-able, Shak. Troil. v. 1. 33; indistinguishabl-y. 

ITE, to dictate for writing, compose, er write. (F.eL.) It 
should rather be endite. M. Ε΄ enditen, Chaucer, C.T. 1874, 2743. 
‘Indyted or endyted of clerkly speche, Dictatus;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 261. 
*Indytyd be [by] lawe, far trespace, Indictatus ;? id.=O. F. endicter, 
“τοὶ ndict, accuse, impeach;’ Cot. Also spelt enditer, with the sense 
“to point out ;’ Bartsch, Chrest. Francaise. Low Lat. indictare, to 
accuse; frequentative of Lat. indicere, to proclaim, enjoin, impose. It 
is clear that the senses of the related words indicare, to point out, 
and dictare, to dictate, have influenced the sense of indite, and it is 
hardh ible to separate the influence of dicare from that of αἴρετε. 

See Dlotate, Diction. 4 The spelling indice is reserved 
fe the sense ‘to accuse.’ Der. indit-er, indite-ment.  Doublet, 


indict, 4. ¥- 
TNDIVIDUAL, separate, pertaining to one only. (L.)_ If it 
were not for two things that’ are constant... no individual! would 
last one moment;” Bacon, Essay 58, Of Vicisaitude, Formed, with 
suffix -al, from Lat, individu-us, indivisible, le; hence, dis- 
tinct, apart. Lat. in-, not ; and diuiduus, from disidere, to 
divides see In- (3) and Divide. Der. individually, individual-ite, 
is -ism, -i-ty ; also individu-ate (rare), individs-at-ion j 


INDIVISIBLE, not divisible, (Ε..-- 1.) «That inivsite point 
ar centre,” Hooker, Keel Polity. Church, b 

Also in Cot F, indivisible, “indi ie 
biti Divisible; see Divide. Der. indivisibly, 
“GNDOOLLE) not dose (Fy=L.) ‘Hogs and more indocile 
W. Petty, Adv, to Hartlib (1648), p. 25: Todd.=F. in- 
indocible;* Cot.—Lat. indocilis, not teachable. See In- (3) 


ty. 

CTRINATE, to instruct i doctrine. α «Ὁ ἐπάρο, 
trinatit wer ;’ Milton, Apol for us οἱ 
as ifffom Low Lat. indocirinare not fonnd.= Lat ἢ in, in; and doc- 
rina, learn Jean See In- (2) and Doctrine. Der. indoctrinat-ion. 

NCE, idleness. (L)__A shortened form of the older 
indaleny, “Indolence or Indolency;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. Only 
is given in Coles and Blount, and occurs in Holland’s Plutarch, Ῥ. 

80 (R.) Indolenee ‘and indolent both occur in the Spectator, no. 100. 

Ind Englished from Lat. indolentia, freedom from pain; hence, 

Tat. ine neg. prefix; and dolent-, stem of dolens, pres. part. 
doleres to grieve. See In-(3) and Dolour. Der. indolent (later than 
indolency); indolent-ly. 

INDOMITABLE, untameable. (L.) ‘It is so fierce and ine 
domitable ;’ Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 383 (R.) A coined word; 
from Lat. in-, not; and domitare, frequentative of domare, to tame, 
commate with E. tame; see In- (3) and Tame. Der. indomitabl-y. 

ORSE, the same as Endorse. (L.) 41 The O.F. is endosser 
the Low Lat. is indorsare. Der. indors-er, indors-ee, indorse-ment. 

INDUBITABLE, not to be doubted. Eel) 
not indubitably believe ;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. 
=F. indubitable, ‘undoubtable;’ Cot.= Lat. indubitabilis, indubitable. 
Lat. in-, not; and dubitabilis, doubtful, from dubitare, to doubt. 
See Doubt. Der. indubitabl-y, indubitable-ness ; so also in-dubiows. 

INDUCE, to lead to, prevail on. (L.) ‘Induceth in many of 
them a Ἰοῦς to worldly things τ᾽ Sir T. More, Works, p. 880 h. = 
inducere, to lead in, conduct to.—Lat. in, towards: and ducere, to 
lead. SeeIn-(2)and Duct. Der. inducer, inducible ; induce-ment, 

τς F.Q. vii. 6. 32; also inde, ἃ, ν. 

DUCT, to introduce, in posession, (2)  ‘Indueted and 
brought in thither;’ Ho! Pt. of Livy, p. 1029 (R.) = Eat. induetus, 
Pp. of indweere, to bring inj see above. Der. induction, from F. 
induction, ‘an induction, entry, or leading into’ (Co , from Lat. ine 
ductionem, acc. of inductio, an introducu induct- induct-ively. 
| Induction was formerly used for ‘ introduction ;’ as in Sackville’s 
Induction to the Mirror for Magistrates, 

INDUE (1), to invest or clothe with, supply with. (L.) ‘ Infinite 
shapes of creatures there are found . me fitt for reasonable 
sowles t'indew;’ Spenser, F, 6. 35. “Indie with robes of 
various hue;* Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metam. L264; where the 


butably certain ;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. τ. c, 12. §1. From Lat, has ‘induitwr uelamina mille coloram,” Metam. xi. 589,— Lat. 


INDUE. 


indere to pot into, put on, clothe with. B. Connected with 
wnia, clothes, καμμία, spoils; the prefix is ind- rather than 


being πὸ connection with Gk. ἐνᾶϑειν, ἐνδύνειν, to put on. ner | 


Exuvieo. Der. indwement (rare). And see below. 
INDUS (2), a corruption of Endue, q. v. (Ε.,..1.) This word 
is totally distinct from the above, but some of our best writers seem 
to have much confused them. For instances, see Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 5. 
105, Oth. iii. 4.146, &c.; Spenser, F. Q. ii. 2. 6 See Todd's Johnson. 
‘The mistake chiefly arises in the jued with,’ miswritten 
for ‘endued with,” Ta the sense of endowed wi see Shak. Two 
Gent. ν. 4. 153, Com. Errors, ii. τ. 22. Dryden uses‘ indued with’ 

‘as in the instance cited under Indue (1). 
TNDULGENGE, permission, licence, gratification. (F..=L.) 
M.E. indulgence, Ῥ. Plowman, B. vii. 193; Chaucer, C. T. 5666.= 
F. indulgence, ‘indulgence;’ Cot. Lat. indulgentia, indulgence, gen- 
tleness. = Tat, indulgenti-, crade form of pres. part. of indulgere, to e be 
courteous to, indulge. B. Origin unknown; it is not even certain 
whether the prefix is ἐν- or ind-. Der. it , Ant. and Cleop. i. 
4-16, from F. indulgent, ‘indulgent, Cot. Hence the (later) verb 
‘edule Ded Dey tr. a Persius, Sat. v. 74, answering to Lat. indulgere. 
‘TH, to harden. (L.) Jmdurated occurs thrice, and 
induration twice, in Bares, Works, p. 282. Properly ἃ pp., as in 
“Tyndal, ‘Works, p. 28, col. 1; ‘for their harts were indurate,”=Lat. 
of indurare, to harden. See Endure. Der. ir 
TNDUSEE diligence. (F.,—L,) In Shak, Τ' ‘Two Gent. 

ea industree, iret, Spenser, ᾿ =F, indy 

Cot. Lat. industric 


industry: mbes 
Ὁ; a dwelling within. (E.) ‘The personal in- 
deeling of the Spirits? South’s Sermons, vol v set. 7 (R.) rem 
formed from Dwell. 


a6), and Dwelling, 


dwell-er, Sy 
THEEBT ATE, | intoxicate. (L.) In Levins. Lat. inebriatus, 


pp. of inebriare, to make drunk.= Lat. in, in, used as an intensive 

prefix: and ebriare, to make drunk, from ebri-ws, drunk. See 
joty. Der. inebriai-ion, Sit T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. v. c. 23, 

part 16; also in-ebriaty. 

INEDITED, , unpublished. (L.) Modem; see Todd. From 


In- (3) and Edit. 
INSPFABLE, unspeakable, (Π- 1.) Tn Levins and Min- 
sheu.=F. inefable, * ineffable ;" Cot.— Lat. inefabilis, unutterable. 

Lat. in-, not; and efabilis, utterable, from effari, to speak out, utter. 


ez, out; and fari, to speak; see Fame. Der. ineffabi-y, 
Milton, P. L. vi. 721. 

INEFFACEABLE, not to be effaced. (F—L.) Modem; 
not in Todd’s Johnson. =O, Εἰ, ineffagable, * faceable ;’ Cot.. See 
In- in Gand and Der. ineffaceabl-y. 

INEFFECTIVE, not effective. ©) 

Taylor, vol. i. ser.12 (R.) From 
Bec. Der. ineffectively; so also inefect-wal, Milton, P. LE 
Fectual-ly, -ness, And see below. 

CACIOUB, that has no eficacy. (F.,=L.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1706. From In (3) and see Efficacy. Der. 
intficaciourly; 50. also inefficient, 2 inte word, added by Todd to 
J 's Dict. ; whence ineficient-ly, inefici 

[NEL EGANT, not elegant. (1) In Levins; and a Milton PL. 
¥.335.= Lat. inelegant-, stem of inelegans. See In- (3) and Elegant. 

Der. inelegonce, inelegancy. 

(GIBLE, ἴοι eligible. (F..—L.) Modern; not in Todd's 
Johnson. From In- (3) and Eligible. Der. ineligibl-y, ineligibili-ty. 

INELOQUENT, not eloquent. (F,<L.) Ια Milton, P.L. 
viii, 319.—F. ineloguent, ‘ uneloquent ;’ Cot. See In- (3) and Elo- 


quent. 
INEPT, not apt, inexpert, foolish. (F.=L.) In Cotgrave and 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674-6. F, inepta, * ine ν unapt ; Cot.= Lat. 
ineptws, improper, Lat. in-, not; optus, fit, proper. See 
apt 2 Der, inepty, ineprictude. Doubiet, inapt, q. V- 
ὍΛΕΣ ara one ΤῊΣ (F..<L.) ‘But onely con- 

lyot, The Governour, b. iii. c. 1 (R.) 
oe Cot.’ See In- φ and Equal. 

1) is in Chaucer, ὦ, Τ᾿ 2273. 
ane, wastive (ay “Inertly strong ;” Pope, Dunciad, 
iv. 7. Lat. inert-, stem Sti +s, unskilfal, inactive. 
and ars (gen. art-is), art, skill. See Art.” Der. ‘morris 
also inert-ia = Lat. inertia, inactivity. 
INESTIMABLE, 


Ἰ Cot.= Lat. 
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ind- ΓΕ: Shak. Rich. ΠῚ, i.'4. 27. From In- (3) and Eatimable; see 
Estimate. 


Der, inestimabl-y. 
‘ABLE, that cannot be avoided. (F.,—L.) 
destiny ;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 645 ἀ. -- Ε. inevitable, *i 
ineuitabilis, unavoidable. —Lat. in-, not ; and evitabili 
avoidable.= Lat. euitare, to avoid.=Lat. «, out, away; and witare, 
to shun (of doubtful origin). Der. inevitabl-y, inevitable-ness. 
CT, not precise. (L.) Modem ; not in Todd ; coined 
from In- (3) and Exact. Der. inexact-ly, -ness. 
LINEXCUSABLE, not excusable. (F,—L.) Ια Bible, 151, 
1.=F, inexewsable, ‘unexcusable ;᾿ Cot.= Lat. inexeusabilis, 
1 (Vulgate). See In-(3) and Excuse. Der. inexcusabl-y, 
inexcusable-ness. 


Rom. 
Rom. 


Pref. to Poems, on his Davideis (R.) ; inewhaustibl-y, inexhaustibilicty. 
INEXORABLE, unrelenting. (om =L.) In Shak. Merch. Ven 
iv. 1.128; Romeo, v. 3. 38.—F. inexorable, ‘inexorable ;* Cot. 
Lat. inexorabilis, that cannot be moved by entreaty.= Lat. in-, not ; 
and exorabilis, easily eutreated.= Lat. exorare, to gain by entreaty.— 
Lat. ex, from; and orare, to pray. See Adore, Oral. Der. in- 
‘exorabl-y, inexorable-ness, inexorabili-ty, 

TENT, unfit. nt) In Phillips, ed. 1706. From 
_ (3) and “Expedient ; see Expedite. Der. inexpedient-ly, 


inex 
CH, want of experience. Fog Ly In Milton 
Pil. νι gat From ἴῃς (3) and ἘΣ = Cl Lat ἐκεαρετές 
entia (though inexperience is not in Cotgrave) "Ἢ inexperienced. 
INHAPHRT, vot expert. (Fale; orl) in Milton, P-L, 
218. From In- (3) and Expert. Der. inexper 
that cannot be expiated. (F.,L.) In Levins; 
and in Milton, Samson, 839. From ΠΈΣΟΙ and ἘΧΡΙΔΌΪΘ; see 
Expiate. Der. inexpiabi-y, inexpiable-ness. 
INEXPLICABLE, that cannot be explained. (F,<L.) In 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, Ὁ. ii, ο. 12 (R.); and Ha aie 
=F. inexplicable, * inex] Cot.=Lat, inexplicabilis. = Lat. 
not; and explicare, to unfold, explain. See Kxplicate, Der. ἐμ 


ficabl-y, inexplicabili Ν a αὉ Mi 
at cannot expressed. ton, 
P.L. v. 5953 viii. 113, From In- (3) and Expreasible; see 
Express. Der. inexpressibl-y ; 50 also inexpress-ive, inexpress-ively, 


INEXTINGUISHABLE, that cannot be quenched. (F..—1-) 
In Milton, P-L i 88; vi. 217.” From Τα. (3) and Eixtinguiah, 
4 The old form is inextinguible, Sir T. More, Works, p. 825 g, from 
Ἐν, inentinguile (Cot.), Lat. ineaingniiis, Mat, ii. 12 (Vulgate). 


Der. inextin 
ENEXTHIGABLD, that cannot be extricated, (δ. πὶ In 
Cotgrave; and Milton, BL. v.58, —F. intial, ‘inextricable 
‘Bxtricate. Der. 


Cot.= Lat. inextricabilis, See Tn- (3) and ines 
“TNVALLIBLE, (δι τ). In Shak. Meas. iii, 
waite certain. (F..= leas. i 

2.119.—F. infallible, Aifallble;" Cot. ‘From In- (3) and Pallible. 
Der. infallibl-y, i alibi, GL) i re 
INFA ill fame, vileness. (F..=L.) Spenser, vi, 
F, infamie, ‘infamy.’ = Lat, infamia, ill fame. Lat. infami-s, 
of Ἦ report, disreputable.—Lat. in-, not; and fam-a, fame; see 
Fame. Der. So also in-fam-ous, accented infamous, Spenser, F. Q. 
ἀμ 12. 27, from in- and famous. 

INF, a babe, person not of age. (L.) [The M. E. enfaunt 
(shortened to fount, P. Plowman, B. vii. 94), from F. enfant, has been 
supplanted by the Law Lat. form.] In Spenser, F.Q. vi. 9. 1 
Lat infant, stem of infans, a babe, lit. one who cannot speak. Lat. 
in-, not; and fans, speaking, pres. part. of fari, to speak. See 
Fame.’ Der. infancy, Temp. i. 2. 484, suggested by F. srfence 
infancy ; infant-ile, from O.F. infantile (Cot.), which 
Fantilis; infant-ine, from O.¥. infantin, *infantine,’ Cot. ; afestiede 
‘=F, infanticide, ‘ child-murthering’ (Cot.), from’ Lat, infentciiom, 
Ghild-marder: and this from Lat‘ ‘infanti-, crude form of infans, and 
~cid- (oeat)in cad-ere, to kill (see Cessura); infanticid-al ; and see 


inFanrEy, a band of foot-soldiers. (F,—Italy—L.) ‘The 
ipal strength of an army consisteth in the infantry or foot ;* 

con, Hist. Hea, VIL, ed. Lumby γι Ὁ. 72.0 F. nfanerin “the infantry 

or footmen of an ἈΠ τ Cot.= ft infanteria,  infantery, souldiers 
on foot;’ ΕἸοήο. B. The lit. sense is ‘a band of infants,’ i.e. of 


ii. 5a; 


of 


; | young men or servants attendant on knights.— Ital. infante, an infant. 


‘= Lat. infantem, acc. of infans, an infant sce 


it. 
INFATUATE, to make foolish, besot. (L.) In Minsheu. Pro- 


that cannot be valued, priceless. (FL) {erly pp..as: “There was never wicked man that was not inatuate;? 
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INFECT. 


whose m) 
More, 


αἱ in, dip, mix, stain, tinge, infect.— 
ας, put; see Fact. 
infuctoi-ous, infect-i-ousely, infecti-ousoness ; infoct-ive (Levins), from 
Lat. infectinus. 

(CITY, misfortune. ( 
plaint of Creseide, st. 6.=0. F. 
infelicitatem, acc. of infeli 
Der. infelicit-ous. 

to bring into, deduce, imply. (F.=L.)~ In Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 840 Β.-- Ε΄ inferer, ‘to inferre, irpply γ᾿ Cot.=Lat. 
inferre, to bring into, introduce, infer. Lat. ipc“‘into; and ferre, to 
bring, cognate with E. bear; see Bear. . infer-able, OF inferr= 
ible, inference, infer-ent-i-al, infer-ent-i- 
INFERIOR, lower, se: 
the Lat. spelling. Spel 


er, compar. of in- 
nether. ΧΆ. Strictly, infer-ior or ia double comparative; 
iba ‘are comparative and superl. forms 
answering to Skt. adkara, lower, and adkamas, lowest, from adkas, 
adv. undemeath, low, down. ὀὠ ὀ ἀγ. Again, the Skt. adkas is from 
ἃ prouom, base A, ‘with suffix -DHA™ Inferus appears to be a 
nasalised form of adkara, Der. inferior-icty ; and see Infernal. 
‘AL, hellish. (F=-L.) Μ Ἐ infernal, Chaucer, C.T. 
‘Burguy).—Lat. infernalis, belonging to the lower 
it, safer lower ; extended from inferus, low. 


isturb, harass, molest. (F,=L.) In Spenser, 
F, infester, ‘to infest ;' Cot.— Lat. infestare, to attack, 
infestus, attacking, hostile. }. Infestus = infed-tus, 


from in, against, and federe * =fenderet, to strike, found in defendere, 
Of-fendere; see Defend, Offend. So also 
Hind, from in and fendere*. 

faithless, unbelieving ; a heathen. (F.,—L.) 
of the ander of the injidelles Berner tr τς of Froissart, vol. ii. 
®)-0. F, in fi 

(3) and 

Cot. 


Lat, infensus, hostile 


*Onte 
ry 

Cot. inf less. ‘See 
iy. erie, ἔσο  infidelte, ‘infidelity; 


(L.)  M.E. infinit, Chaucer, 
See In- (3) and Finite. 
but it is not improbable that there was 
taken. D el ΜΕ. i ‘on Fi aid, 
en. Der. ἐπ) ly; infinity () infinite), from F. infinité, 
Wh ταύ ἐάασαν infinit-ude, ai ἘΞ infinitude Keres 
iufitive, from F. infinitif (Sherwood’s index to Cot.), which from 
Lat. infinitiuus, the unlimited, indefinite mood (in grammar); also 
infinitesimal, α late and coined word, in which the suffix is imitated 
from that of cent-esimal, q. v.; infini-ximal ly 
feeble, weak. (L} “Tym of Purposes * Mach. ii. 2. 
§2.— Lat. ἐπὶ yw hashes firm, weak. yaad Firm, Der, 
infirmely ; 4.¥., infirmity, q. 

AR 7, a hospital Yor the intrm, (F.,-L.) Modified 
from M. E. enfermerye so as to bring it nearer to the Lat. spelling. 
‘The M. E. enfermerye is almost always shortened to fermerye, as in 
Prompt. Parv. p. 187. =O. F. enfermerie, ‘an hospitall ;* Cot.<Low 
Lat. τς a hospit 


infyrmite, Wyclif, 4 Cor. xi. 30.=F. 


infirmité, “in 


infirmitatem, acc. of infirmitas, weakness. = Lat. infirmus; see Infirm. 
to fix into. (L.)’ ‘ ivjixed into his flesh ;” Sir T, More, 
Works, p. 1114.a.=Lat. infizus, pp. of ings to fix inLat. in, 


in; and figere, to fix; see 
Ig Shak. K. 


Pelee: inflammable’ Got). or from it. inflammare ; ὧν 
3; inflamm-at-ion, 2 Hen. i. 3, 1081 inflam ator. 
ENFLATH, τ blow into pal ap (ἷ Ἐν: sod in Sir 
T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, 


Ges Lat. aft inflatus, pp. 
blow into.= Lat. ἐπ, into; and Alare, cognate with 
Der. inflation, from F. inflation, *an inflation ;’ Cot. 


Der. infect-ion, | flexil 


INGENIOUS. 


inflection (better spelt inflex-ion, as in Sir Τ᾿ Browne, Vulg. 
Errors bi αν. § 2), fom Lat. infec, ftom infers, pp. of 
inflactere ; inflex-ic inflect-ive. 

5] Pepe RSE that cannot be bent. (Fy=L.) In Minshen; 


and Milton ‘Samson, 816.—F. inflexible, ‘inflexible ;* Cot.—Lat. ἐπ᾿ 
. not flexible. See In- (3) and Flexible. Der. inflexil-y, 


inflexibility. 
ΠΕ ΓΝ to lay on, impose. (L.)__In Spenser, F..Q. vi. 8. δ τ, 
ΟἿΑΙ, infl δε infigere,to inflict. Lat. in, 

/BALAG 


upon; and fi 
to strike. , to strike; whence also E. "Blow, Δι a ttroke, 
q.¥. Der. _ fiction, Meas. i, 3. 28; inflict-ive, from O.F. inflictif, 
“inflictive ;’ Cot. 
INFLORESCENCE, mode of flowering, said of plants. (Ε..-- 


1.) A modem botan. term.=F. inflorescence (Littré). Coined 
from Lat. inflorescent-, stem of pres. part. of inflorescere, to burst into 
blossom.—Lat. ἐπ, in; and florescere, to flourish; se Flouriah Ὁ 
INFL ‘CE, an inspiration, authority, power. (F.,.—L.) | Pro- 

ly logy; see quotation from Cot ‘otgrave below. ‘Than, 
i | Faire Phebus » causing, by his mouing And influence, life in al 
erthly thing ;’ Testament δ Creseide. st. 29.20. Ε΄ influence, ‘a 


flowing in, and particularly an influence, or influent course, of the 
planets ; their vertue infused into, or their course wo 

riour creatures;" Cot. Low Lat. influensia, an inundation, lit. 
ing into. = Lat. influenti-, crude form of pres. part. of influere, to flow 


into. Lat. in, in} and fluere, to flow; see Fluid. Der. influence, 
verb; influenti-al, from Lat. influenti- (as above); influenti-al-ly ; 
influx, q.v.__Doublet, influenza. 


ΖΑ, a severe catarrh, (Ital,=L.) Modem. Bor- 
rowed from Ital. influenza, lit. influence, also (according to Littré) 
an epidemic catarrh. A doublet of Influence, q. v. 

‘UX, a flowing in, abundant accession. (2 Formerly 

used as we now use ‘influence.’ ‘That dominion, which the starres 
εν by their influxes;’ Howell, Forraine Travell, sect. vi; ed. 
f, p. 36.—Lat. influeus, ἃ flowing in.Lat. influxus, pp. of 


infer, to flow in; see Influence. 

‘OLD, to inwrap. (E.) Sometimes written 
badly. In Shak. Macb. i. 4. 31. From In. 
INFORM, to impart knowledge to. (F., 
Gower, C. A. i. 87.=F. informer, to informe;” C 
are, to put into form, mould, tell, inform. = Lat. in, into; and forma, 


“ποιά, but 


form; tee Form. Der. formers informant ; inform-ai-ion, M. E. 
ion, Gower, C. A. ili. 
hot formal, 2) Jn Shak, Meas. v. 36. From 
Tn. (snd Formal; see Form. Der 
TION, a violation, esp. of law. 


.) 
Waller (Todd's Johnson ; without a reference). A later substitution 
for the older term infracture.=F. infraction, the same as infracture, 
‘an infactare, infringement,’ Cot.— Lat, infractonam, ace. of infact, 


a weakenin, -actus, pp. of infri 
}, that cannot be Μὰ ΝᾺ -L) In Min- 


sheu; and in Folland’: tr of Plutarch, p.661,(R.)=F, infran 
‘infrangible, unbreakable;’ Cot. See In- @) and nen 


infrangibili-ty, 
ἀκεβεδυπῖις, not frequent. (L.) 


to break into, violate, esp. law. (L.) 
LLL. ἵν. ° 144, 146.—Lat. infringere, to break into. Lat. ix, 
i Fracti 


ἃ frangere, to break. jon. Der. infringement. 
ERFUMIAEE, « to enrage. (Ital..—L.) Properly a pp., as in 
Milton, P.L. vi. Introduced by Milton (who was ἃ scholar of 


Italian) from Tats infuriato, pp. of infuriare, “to grow into fu 
tal. in furia, ‘in a fury, ase Florio. =: 
properly ἃ Fury, hens, ae Fury. 

i L) in Shak. Merch. Ven, iv. 1. 
Cot. Lat. infieus, pp. of infimndere, 
” in, in; and funders, to pour: see Fuso (1). 
. Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 8165 infus-or-i-a, infus-or-i-al. 

SLBLE, not fasible. (F.,-L.) _ In Sir Τ᾿ Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b.ii.c. 1. §11. From In-(3) and Pusible ; see Puse (1). 
INGATHERING, a gathering in. (E.) | Jn Bible, . 1551, 
and A.V.: Exod. xxiii. 16. Fr (1) and Gather 


INGENDER, the same ws Engonder, Ὁ. ΣΤ) la Minshea; 
and Milton, P.L i. 294 iv, $09, x. 
INGENIOUS, witty, in invention. (Fy=L) In Shak. 


ately with in- 


Tam, Shrew, i, τ. 9. SI at τα uses it 
. 2. 230.—F, ingenieus, 


genuous (Schmidt). Cf. ingeniously, Timon, 


INGENUOUS. 
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‘ingenious, witty, inventive;’ Cot.=Lat. ingeniosws, clever. Lat.®Spanisk word; and even Granada is said to take its name from the 


fageninm, temper, natural capacity, genius. See Engine, Genius. 
venious-ly. -ness. And see below. 

ΝΟΣ σοι ΟὟ, frank, honourable. (L.) In Shak., who confuses 

it eis ingenious (Schmidt); see L. L. L. i. 2. 3 

= Lat. ingenuus, inborn, free-bom, frank, candi is id 

ΕΝ (ptt. gen-ui), fom GAN, to 


gore, old form of gignere, to 
ingenvourly, -ness renu-i-ty, Ben Jonson, Every 
Mis oot of his Humour ‘Acti some edd., sc. 9, Macilente’s 


speech), from F. ingenuité, ‘ingenuity’ Cot, which from Lat. acc. 
renuitatem. And see above. 
GLE, fire. (C.) 
Vision, st. 1. ‘Ingle, fi 
lied to Lat. ign 


1. 65.—F. Low Lat. inglorioss, 
formed from Lat. i forous. See Tn. (5) and’ Glory. 
Der. ing lorious-ly, nee erhaps borrowed directly from Lat. 
inglorixs, like arduous from Lat. arduus, δὲς, 

INGOT, a mass of metal poured into ἃ mould, a mass of un- 
wrought metal. (E.) See my note to Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 17. 
M.E. ingot, Chaucer, C.T. 16677, 16691, 16696, 16701 ; where it 
means ‘a mould in which metal is cast; see the passages. But the 
true sense is that which is still preserved, viz. ‘that which is poured 
in,’a mass of metal. A.S. in, in; and goten, poured, pp. of χεύιαπ, to 
pour, shed water, fuse metals; Grein, i. 504. Cf. Du. ingieien, Swed. 


τίμια, to po pour in 1 Boe AS. ἄγαν ἐς τ ate with nO On 
ren, jessen, Icel, ia tinn), Dan. 
we. Gain ἔλμιαι, ΤΣ ΤᾺ fase; al joa y Gh Obst 


: ( pe cielo Toriot ΤΕΣ Lat. aureolus 
Juette (from Lat. wua), lierre (from Lat. kedera). And again, from F. 
lingoe was formed the Low Lat. lingotus, which is not an early word, 
but assigned by Dacange to.a.p. 1440. This Low Lat. word has 
‘been by some fancifally derived from Lat. lingua, the tongue; owing 
to a supposed resemblance of a mass of molten metal to the shape 
of the tongue; much as the countryman described the size of a stone 
as as beng ΜΟῚ big as a lump of chalk.’ ὠὀ Β. Scheler hesitates to 
derivation here given, from the notion that the A.S. verb 
geen soon obsolete. This is quite a mistake, as it is still 

extant ; see *Yote, to pour,’ in Halliwell, and cf. Cleveland yedling, a 
small iron ; and more E. dialect-words from the same source 
might be adduced. The M.E. verb yeten was long in use also; see 
examples in Stratmann, 8. ν, 3eofen, 3rd ed. p. 262. ‘His mase 
[πιο] he tote in his honde tho, That was mate of yoten bras, i.e. 
ed in a mould ; Rich. Coer de Lion, ed. Weber, 371. ‘The 
lazar tok forth his coupe [cup] of gold; Bothe were yoten in o mold,” 
i.e. both the Iazar’s cup and another were cast in one mould; Amis 
and Amiloun, ed. Weber, 2023. ‘Mawmez igoten of golde’=idols 
cast out of gold; Juliana, ed. Cockayne, p. 38, 1.13. ‘©. More- 
over, there was a derivative sb. gote, a channel; see Prompt. Parv., 
Pp. 205, and note; it occurs in the statutes 33 Hen. VIII, ς. 33, gand 

3 Edw. VI, c. 305 still in we in the forms κοί, gow ge 
various parts of England; cf. Du. a gutter; εἴμ, fete, 
a can for pouring out, the beak of such a can ; gore, a pouring out; 
see Bremen Worterd. ii. 502. ΦῬ. And note particularly that the 
whole word ingot has its exact parallel in the cognate (yet inde- 
pendent) G. einguss, * infusion, instillation, pouring in, Potion, drink 
jiven tien to horses) ; as ἃ technical term. jet, ingot ;” Fligel’s G. 

word, by Grimm's law, and by the usual vowel- τ ρον α cor. 
responds to the E. word, letter for letter, throughout. (Much more 


ht rere added.) 
WGHAFT. ENGEAFT, to graft upon, (F., = L., = Gk.) 
in Schmidt, Shak. Lexicon. Spelt in- 


See Enerafed and Ε' 
graf, Milton, P. L. xi. 3g. Coined from In (4) or Tn (2) and 
Graft, q. 


INGHAin, to dye of a fast colour. (F,=L.) M.E. engreynen, 
P. Plowman, B. ii. 15, xiv. 20; cf. P. Plowman’s Crede, I. 230. See 
the excellent note by Mr. Marsh, in’ his Lect. on the E. Langu: 
ed. Saith, B. 55, on the signification of to dye in grain, or of a fast 
. Aad see Shak. Tw. WN. 5.355, Haml, iil. 4. 90; Milton, Tl 
‘ot. gives ‘graine, the 
ied i ein, fearlet die, 


Low 
appears also in Span. and Ital. 
‘fom the resemblance of the ded ‘cochincal to ane grout 


It is probable that grana is really a) 


number of trees on which the cochineal-insect is found. 
RATIAT, to commend to the favour of. (L.) In Bacon, 
Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 93, 2. Coined from Lat. in, 
into; and gratia, favour ; see Grace. 
INGRATITUDE, want of gratitude. (F.,-L.) M.E. ingrati- 
tude, Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. 18, 1. 4.—F. ingratitude, 
‘ingratitude ;’ Cot. = Lat. ingratitudo, unthan| j= Lat. ingrati-, 
crude form of ingratus, unpleasant, unthankful. See In- (3) and 
Grateful. Der. ingrate, Tam. Shrew, i. 2. 70, from F. ingrat= 
Lat. token men whence ingrate-ful, Tw. Nt. v. 50. 
TENT, that which enters into ἃ compoun 
In Shak. Wint. Ta. if 


+ 33+ 
or entrance ; also, in physic pount 
mal Cot. Lat. in rainy tem of pres. Bt of ingredi (pp. 
ingressus), to enter upon, Lat. in, in; radi, to walk ; 
see Grade. And see Ii δ’ 


see Ingress. 
ὙΝΟΒΈΒΕ, entrance. (L.) In Holland, Pliny, Ὁ. xxi. ς. 14 (R.) 
= Lat. ingressus, an entering. Lat. ingredi, to enter upon; see above. 
INGUINAL, relating to the grim, (L.) Α medical term 
apparently modern.= Lat. inguinalis, belonging to the groin. Lat. 
inguin. stem of inguen, the groin. B. Perhaps ‘a narrowing ;* 
ROGER act Rent (F.) Spelt ingulfe in Minsh 
¢ same as It ingulfe in Minsheu. 
INHABTE, to dwell in, occupy. (F,=L.) eee Tw. Nt. 
91. M.E, enkabiten, Wyclif, Acts, xvii. 26.=F. inkabiter, *to 
it ;' Cot.— Lat, inkabitare, to dwell in. Lat. ἐν ῃ 
tare, to ‘dwell; see Habit. Der. inhabit-able ; inkabit-ant, Mach. 
3. 415 inkabit-er, Rev. viii. 13 (A.V.). 
to draw in the breath. (L.) A late word. In Thom- 
son, Spring, 834.—Lat. inkalare, to breathe upon. Lat. in, upon; 
and Aalare, to breathe. 4 The E. sense assumes the Lat. verb 
to mean ‘to draw in breath,’ which is not the case, Inhale is used 
in contrast with Exhale, q.v. Der. inhal-at-ion. 
INHARMONIOUS, Sot harmonious. (F..—L.,—Gk.) A mod. 
word; in Cowper, The Task, i. 207. Coined from In- (3) and 
Harmonious see Harmony. Der. inharmoniously, -ness. 
INHERENT, existing inseparably, innate. (L.) ‘A most in- 
herent baseness;’ Shak. Cor. iii. 2.123.—Lat. inkarent-, stem of 
Pres. part, of inkarere, to stick fast in.= Lat. in, in; and Aarere, to 
stick. See Hesitate. Der. inkerent-ly inkerence, from F. inherence, 
an inherence; inkerency. Very rarely, inkere is used as a verb. 
INHERIT, to possess as an heir, come to property. . (τς τὼ 
‘Inheryte, ot Teceyue in heritage, Heredito;’ Prompt. p. 261. 
Eoined by prefixing ἐπ (Lat. in) to O. F. Aeriter, ‘to Taherit;* Gone 
Lat. Aereditare, to inherit. Lat. Aeredi- or Aaredi-, crude form of 
heres ot hares, an heir, See Heritage, Heir. Der. inderit-able, 
inkerit-or, inkeriteress ; inkerit-ance, K. John, i. 72. 
INHIBIT, to check, restrain. (L.) [ἴπ Levins; and in Shak. 


‘a simple pat into a 


“an inhibition,” Cot. ; inal 
INHOSPITABLE, not ospitable. (F.,=L.) In Shak. Per.v. τ. 
irae inhospitable, ‘ unhospitable:’ Cot. See In- (3) and Hospit- 
Der. inkzspitabl-y, inkospitable-ness ; $0 also in-hospi-tality. 

, not human, barbarous, cruel. (F..= L.) Also 
wutten inhumane in old authors; Shak. Merch. Ven. iv. 1. 
Intumain, inhumane, ungentle;" Cot. —Lat, inkumanus, ‘See ΤΆ (3) 
and Human. Der. inhuman-ly, inkuman-isty. 

INHUMEB, to inter, deposit in the earth. (F..—L.) In Minsheu, 
ed, 1627. F. inkumer, ‘to bury, inter ;? Cot.— Lat, inkumare, to bury 
in the ground.= Lat. in, in; and Aumus, the ground. See Humble. 
Der. inkum-at-ion, Sir T. Browne, Urn jc. 

TNIMICAL, like an enemy, hostile, eat “Inimical to the con- 
stitution ;’ Brand, Essay on Political Associations, Todd's 
Johnson. = Lat. inimicalis,extended frominimicus, unfriend tine, 
not; and amicus, a friend; see In- (3) and Amity. Der. inimical-ly. 

INIMITABLE, that cannot be imitated. (F,=L.) “Ἐο the 
natine and inimitable eloquence ;* Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, Ὁ. i. 
“unimitable ;’ Cot. inimitabilis.— Lat. 
in, Dot; and imitabilis, that can be imitated; see In- (3) and Imi- 
tate. Der. inimitabl-y. 

INIQUITY, wickedness, vice, ᾿ 
Chaucer, CT. 418, 12196.—F, ini 

itatem, ace. of iniguitas, injustice, It. 


De sous, iniguit-ous-ly, 
BeretALy comm commencing, it to the beginning. 
coerce ing oe exiing αι 


ning.. Phat, inktus, pp. of inire, to enter into, Lat. 


In 
itium, a begin 


to ; and i 
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to go, fom ΨΊ, to go. Der. from same source, commence, q.v. And’ 


ΕἾ ΤΟΝ to instruct in principles. (L.) The ‘icipial 
form occurs in Shak. Macb. 1433 ‘the initiate fear that wants 
hard use. Vm Lat initiatus, pp of initiare, to begin. = Lat. ΝΕ 
Degioning See Der. ἐν , initiat-ive, 
to throw into, cast on. (L.) ‘Applied outward of 
iniected inwardly γ᾽ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxvi.c.15.‘ The said 
iniection ν᾽ id. b. xx. c. 22 (Of Horeho jectus, pp. of inie- 
a (injicere), to throw into.=Lat. in, into; and iacere, to throw; 
jet. Der. inject-ion. 
"INJUDIGIOUS, not judicious. (F.,=L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706; 
and Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, dec. 3. (R)_ From In- (3) 
judicious. Der. injudicious-ly, -ness; 50 also in-judicial. 
“INJUNOTION, an enjoining, order. (L.) ‘After the special 
injunecion of my lorde and master ;’ Bale, Image, pt. i. Formed, by 
analogy with F. sbs. in -ion, from Lat. iniunctionem, acc. of iniunctio, 
an iahenion τος order. = Lat. iniunctus, pp. of iniungere, to join into, 


enjoi 
ouRe τοῖοι to join. harm. (F.,=L.) (Perhaps really made from 
the sb. injury, which was in earlier use.) In Shak. As You Like It, 
ili. 5. 9.<F. injurier, ‘to wrong, injure, misuse ;’ Cot. Lat. iniuriari, 
to do harm to.=Lat. iniuria, an injury.= Lat. iniurius, wrongfal, 
‘unjust. = Lat. in. 3 and ixri-, Meade form of ius, law, right; 
see Just. Der. injur-y, iniurie, Wyclif, Col. iii, a5, evident]; 
formed rather from an %. ἡ injurie* (not recorded) than from O. 
injure, an injury (the usual form), both forms answering to Lat. 
éniuria, an injury ; injuri-ous, injuri-ous-ly, -ness. And see below. 
INJU! se τὸ of justice. (F,=L.) ‘If he be seene to exer- 
cyse injustice or ? Sir T. Elyot, The Governonr, b. ili. c. 4.—F. 
injustice,‘ injustice ;' Cot.= Lat. iniustitia, See In- (3) and Justice. 
‘INK. a fi for wring with, usually black. (F.=L.)  ‘Inke, 


i), 
int 


encaustum ;” P; 261. Older form enke, Wyclif, Jer. 
xxxvi, 18.. NOR Pe ΕΝ aan ittré) ; the mod. F, form encre, 
with inserted r.— Lat. encaustum, the purple red ink used by the later 


Roman emperors; nent. of encaxstus, burnt in, encaustic. = Gk. ἔγκαυσ- 
ros, burnt in. Encaustic. @ Littré remarks that the 
accent on the Lat. encaustwm varied ; from éncaustum was derived the 
O.F. engue, whilst from encavistum was derived the Ital. inchiostro 
(ink). Der. ink-y; ink-holder, ink-stand;; ink-horn, Ezek. ix. 2(A.V.), 
but otherwise obsolete. 
2 ind of tape, (F.,<L) _In Shak. L. L, L. iii. 1403 
a. In the Prompt. Parv. we find the 
or inniolf, threde to sow wythe schone or 
jum,’ Here the final f appears to be ἃ 
corrupt. addition, leavis ‘as another form of /ynyol or linniol. 
B. But it is certain that linniol is the same word with O. F. lignel or 
lignioul (Roquefort) or lignexl (Cotgrave), which also took the form 
lingell in English. ‘Lyngell that souters sowe with, chefgros, lignier;" 
Palgrave ‘And εἰ ee inna also appears as inniol, we have good 
an fr supposing at lingell might appear as ingle or i 
Εν ion, Υ- ‘This shews that ΜΕΥ, A 
probabl ly sight in deriving inkle from lingell by the loss all, 
which might easily have been mistaken for the French definite 
article, and thus be dropped as being supposed to be unnecessary. 
There are similar cases in which an / has been prefixed owing to a 
‘similar mistake; Η have met with ἰαπάίγον with the sense of andiron; 
see Andiron. . For farther exam} eraropies of of Kinga, lingel, or i 
Halliwell and ΝΕ =O. F. joomakers 
tatching end,’ spelt ligne i a rath cent. (Littré). Dimin. of 
F. ligne, thread (ite t, linea, fem. of Lineus, hempen, flaxen. 
= Lat. linwm, flax. See Linen. 
INKLING, a hint, intimation. (Scand.) In Shak. Hen, VIII, 
i. 1. 140; Cor. i. 1. 59. 


ora 


Ga ‘Appendix 6 Will of Palerne), ἣν Incle of inkle is ἃ fre- 
quentative verb from a base ink-, to murmur, mutter. This word is 
now only preserved in the parallel form it in Icel. ymta, 
Dan. ymie, to murmur, mutter, an iterative verb from ymja, to whine, 
whic fom ymr,« humming tound. | y. And agen, ym is from 
ἃ base we, appearing in Teel. umla, to matter, to mumble; cf 

‘hum, a slight sound, whence the phrase f@ Aum om, to get hint of 
δ. Finally, the Swed. fm, like E. bem, is of 


hap rumour (Molbech’s Dan. Dict. sv. ym), which i 
form with M.E. incle. _ @f Observe that the base wm- changes 
to ym- by the usual vowel-change in the Scand. languages, which 


INNUENDO. 


becomes im- in E., also regularly. The formative suffix -b together 
with the frequentative -I- gives Tree in place of imeble, whilst the 
wuivalent suffix -ἐ- gives Dan. ym-te, Norweg. ymia (Assen). 
INLAND, an accessible part of the coutry. (F.) ΟΠ. a sb, 
lace near some great town or centre, where superior 
supposed to be found. The counties lying round 


civilisation 
London are still, in a similar spirit, called ‘home’ counties. Used 
in contrast to upland, which signified a remote country district where 
manners were rough. See Shak. Tw. Nt. iv. 1. 52; Hen. V, i. 2. 


142; &c.—A.S. inland (a legal term), a domain ; see Laws of King 
Ed 263; also p. 432, last line 
j_and Jand, land, country. Cf. Tcel. in- 


Ay _ Like 


land-er, Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. iii. c. 11, 1. 7. 
to lay within, omament with inserted pieces. (Ε}) [Ια 
Shak. Merch. Ven. v. 59; Cymb. v. §. 352, From In and Lay. 


a place of ingress; a small bay. 


(ἘΣ) _The orig. sense 
is ‘ admission " or * in 


* hence, a place of ingress, esp. from the 
sea to the land.” Spelt inace: * The king ὁ bls will haf tate" =the 
king of glory will have admission, must be admitted ; Cursor Mundi, 
18078,=A. S. in, in; and Idan, to let. Cf. the phr. ‘to let in.’ See 
In and Let. 
LINLY, adj., inward; adv., inwardly. (E.) As adj. in Two Gent. 
τὰν, Temp. v. 200. M.E. inly (chiefly as 
S. inlle, adj. inward, Ailfred, tr. of 
av. jawardly"—A. 8. im in; tod 


im the same place with another, ἃ 
00 i Minshens κα and Milton, P. L. ix. 495, 
xii ‘rom, within ; ‘te, ἃ companion, q. τ. 

INMOST, Ἦν INNERMOST: see under In. 

INN, a large lodging-house, hotel, house of entertainment. (E.) 
ΜΕ. in, inn; Ancren Riwle, p. 260, 1. 6; dat. inne, P. Plowman, B. 
vill, 4.—A.S. in, ian, sb.; Grein, i, 140.—A.S. ἐπ, inn, adv. within. 
prep. in; see In. Icel, inni, an inn; cf. inni, adv. indoors; 
inn, adv. indoors; from in, the older form of ἐ, Der. ian, 
verb (ee Inning); inn-holder ; innkeeper, 1 Hen. ἵν, iv. 2. 51. 

INNATE, in-bom, native. (L.) Minsheu. Formerly spelt 
innated; see les in Nares.= Lat. innatus, in-bom ; pp. of innasci, 
to be bom in.Lat. in, in; and παιοί, to be bom; see Native. 
Der. innately, -ness. 

INNAVIGABLE, impassible by ships. (F.—L.) ‘Th’ innavi- 
gable flood ;” Dryden, tr. of Virgil, vi. 161.—F. innavigable.= Lat. 

From In. (3) wiFWavigeut see Nat . 


inna 
INNERMOST ; see under In. 
INNING, the securing of grain; a tum at cricket. (E.) Asa 


cricket term, invariably used in the pl. innings, though only one side 
has an inning at a time. Merely a peculiar use of the verbal sb. 
formed from the verb to inn, i.e. to house-or secure corm when 
reaped, also to lodge. Cf.‘ Alll was insed at last into the king's 
bam ;" Bacon, Hist. Hen. vil, ed. Lumby, p. 65, 1. 6. The verb 
to inn is from the sb. Inn, q. 

INNOCENT, harmless not guilty. (F,=L.) M.E. innocent, 
Chaucer, C.T. 5038, 5102. Innocence also occurs, id. 11905.— 
Ε΄ innocent, " innocent;’ Cot.= Lat. ianocens-, stem of innocens, harm- 
Jess.—Lat. in-, not ; and nocens, Barmfal; ‘pres. prt of nocere, to 
hurt ; = τα. Ὁ) and Noxious. Der. i ly, innocence ; inmo- 


ea, gh 'V.).. And see Innocuous. 
ποδὶ, Οὐ Β, harmless. (L.) Sir T. Browne has ὑπποομοκαῖσ, 
Vnlg. Errors, b. iii. c. 28, § last. Englished from Lat. innocwss, 
harmless; by change from -us to τοις, as in numerous instances. 
Lat. ὑν-, not; and nocuus, harmful, from nocere, to harm; see Inno- 
cent. Der. innocuousty, “πες. Doublet, inroxious. 
INNOVATE, to introduce something new. (L.) In Levins 
Shak. has innovation, Haml. ii. 2. 347; innovator, Cor. iii. 1. 178.= 
Lat. innowatus, pp. of innoware, to renew. = Lat. in, in; and mouare, to 
make make new, from naoes news see In- (2) and Novel. Der. 


“INNOXIOUS, bi harmless. (L.) ᾿ Benign and of innoxiows quali- 
ties;’ Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 13. § 25. Lat. ian 
harmless. From In- (3) and Noxious. Der. 
, INUENDO, an indirect hint. (L.) The spell- 

ing inuendo, though not uncommon, is incorrect. isa law 

term, most used in declarations and other pleadings ; and the office 
of this word is onely to declare and ascertain the person or thing 
which was named incertain before; as to say, he (innuendo, the 
plaintiff) is a thief; when as there was mention before of another 
person ;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. innuendo, i.e. by intima- 
tion gerund of inxnere, to nod towards, intimate. Lat. in, in, to- 

wards; and nvere, to nod. See In- (2) and Nutation. 


TR, 
lodger, co-inhabitant. (E.) 


INNUMERABLE. 


INNUMERABLE, that cannot be counted. (Ε.,..1.) Μ. 
insumerable, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 267, 1. 17.—F. innumerable, *in~ 
aumerable ;' Cot.= Lat. innumerabilis.< Lat. in-, not; and sumera- 
bilis, that can be counted, from numerare, to number ; see Number. 
Der. innumerabl-y, 

INNUTEITIOUS, not nutritious. (L.) __Innutrition, sb., is in 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 16745 the adj. appears to be later. From 
Tn acu and Nutritious. Der. So also in-nutrition. 

(OBSER’ ', not observant, heedless. (L.) Inobservance 
ang ‘by Bacon (R.)— Lat. inobseru tem of inobseruans ; from 
In in (3) and Ob and Observant ; see Observe. Der. ir 

ICULATE, to engraft, introduce into the human system. (L.) 
‘The Turkish inocwation for the small pox was introduced to this 
ΩΣ under the name of ingrafing (R.); he refers to Lady Mary 
W. Montague’s Letters, let. 31. On the other, inoculate in old 
authors signifies to engraft; see Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
sect. on ‘graffing herbs;’ snd Hamlet, iii. 1. Lat. 
PP. of inoculare, to engralt, insert a graft.—Lat. in, i 
an gal also a bud or burgeon ofa plant; see Bye. Der. inocula’. 
fODOROUS, not odorous. (L.) | In Kersey, ed. 1715. 


Lat. 
iaodérws, inodorous, From In- (3) and Odorous; see yur. 
FFEN! 


INO! SIVE, giving n0 offence. 
B Lv 345 164. froottn: ὦ and 


TNO? CIAL, not not official. (F.,=L.) 
From In. (3) and Official ; see Office. Der. inoffcial-ly. 

INOPERA' not operative. (F<), “In South's Ser- 
mons, vol. vi. ser. 4(R.) “From In- (3) and Operative. 

INOPPORTUNE, not opportune, unfitting. (F., mL) ¢An 
inopportune education ;" Bp. Taylor, Great Exemplar, pt. iii. ad 5. 16. 
From In- (3) and Opportune. Der. inopportunedly. 

INORDINATE, unregulated, immoderate. (L.) Skelton has 
inordinat, Why Come Ye Nat to Court, 1238; and inordinaély, 701. 
= Lat. inordinatus, irregular.= Lat. in-, not ; and ordinatus, pp. of 
ἔν to set in order.—Lat. ordin-, stem of ordo, order; see 

Order.’ Der. inordinately, -ness; inordinat-ion. 

INOBGANIC, not organic. (F.=L.) Formerly inorganical; 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. “ nical or inorganical ;’ Burton, Anat. 
οἵ Melancholy, p. 26 ray From In-(3) and Graanis; see Organ. 
Der. inoreanic ably; inorgan-ised. 

INQUES' idicial inquiry. (F,—L.) Μ. Ε. enqueste, 
en Ῥ. 94.1. 26.—0. Εἰ enqueste, “an in est Cot. 
inquisita (sc. res), αὶ thing enquired into; fem. οἱ ἐ 
inquirere, to search into. See Inquire, 


L’) In Milton, 
ive; see Offend. 


“Apparently modern. 


pp. of 
‘Enquire. Doublet, 


. ingu 
ili, 280, an O. Ε΄ F paling “s Lat. inguisitinus, searching into; 
is ᾿ς, oness. see inguest. 
"go ), a raid into an enemy's country. (E.) ‘Many hot 
inroads They make in Italy;’ Ant. and Cleop. i. 4. 50. Compounded 
οἵ in, prep., and road, the Southern E. equivalent of North E. raid, 
a riding, from A.S. rdd, a riding. Road, Raid, Ride. 
The chi from Α. 8. d to Inter a is the usual one. 
not sane, mad. (L.) In Mach. i. 3. 8. it. insane, 
not sane, sane. See In- (3) and Sane. Der. insanely, sanity. 


δ, not satiable. (F.=L,) ‘With their ven- 
adieeeieres ee Lament. of Mary Magdalen, st. 17. =F. insatia- 
fe ‘insatiate, unsatiable ;* Cot.= Lat. insatiabilis. See In- (3) and 


Batinte. Der. insatiabl-y, insatiable-ness, insatiabilinty. 

monument, engrave, imprint 
oy. (L) 2, 315. Lat. inscribere, pp. 
, to write upon.=Lat. ἐπ, upon; and scribere, to write. 
inacribver ; also inscription, Merch. Ven. ii. 7. 45 
from F. inscription =Lat. inscriptionem, acc. of inseriptio, an inscrip- 


tion, from pp. inscriptus ; inseript-ive, 
INBCRUT AS at cannot be scrutinised. (F.,=L.) ‘God's 


inscrutable will ;* Bames, Works, p. 278, c ᾿ς inserutable, i 
scratable;’ Cot. Lat. inscrufabilis. Lat. in-, not; and scrutabilis* 
(not found), formed from scrutari, to scrutinise. 'See Scrutiny, 
Der. inserutabl-y, inscrutable-ness, inscrutabili-ty. 


INSOLENT. oe 


INSECT, a small animal, as described below. (F.,<L.) ‘Well 
may they all be called insccéa, by reason of those cuts and divisions, 

which some have about the necke, others in the breast and belly, the 
which doe goe round and part the members of the bodie, 
togither only by a little pipe Pind fistulous conveiance ; Holland, tr. 
of Pliny, b. xi. ς. 1. ΜῈΝ insecte, ‘an insect ;᾿ Cot.= Lat. insectum. 
‘Ture omnia insecta appellata ab incisuris, φῦσα nunc ceruicum loco, 
precincta separant membra, tenui modo 
xi. c. 1. § 1.— Lat. invectus, pp. of ἐπε 


secare, to cut into. Lat. in, 

᾿ ile; insecti-vorous (from Lat. worare, to devour). 
INSECURE, not secure. (L.) 
hensions ;* The Great Exemplar, pt. i. ad 5. Iso * insecurities and 
inconveniencies ;" id. ib. pt. i. ad's. 6 (R.) = Lat. inseeurvs, not secure. 
See In- (2) and . ον. insecure-ly, insecur-i-ty. 
INSENSATE, void of sense. (L.) ἴὰ Milton, P.L. vi. 7895 
Samson, f 685. = Lat. insensatus, irrational. Lat. in-, not; and sen- 
sat ifted with sense, from sensus, sense ; see In- (3) and Sense. 

SIBLE, devoid of feeling. (F.,—L.) ἴη Levins 
shake Cor. iv. δ. 239.<F. insensible,  insensible. ine insensil 
From In- (3) and Bensible ; see Sense. Der. insensibl-y, ἐν 
bili-ty. So also in-sentient, 
-ARABLE, not separable. (F,—L.) 1 Shak. As You 
Like It, i. 3. 78.=F. inseparable, ‘inseparable ;” Cot.=Lat. insepar- 
abilis, From In- (3) and Separable; see Separate. Der. 
inseparabl-y, inseparable-ness, inseparabili~'y. 
EBT to som Join into, introduce into. (L.) ‘I haue . . . inserted;* 

Sir Τ᾿ More, Works, p. 1053 f.=Lat. insertus, pp. of inserere, to in- 
sert, introduce into. Lat. in, into; and serere, to join, bind, connect; 
see In- (2) and Series. Der. insert-ion. 
TH RIAL, having feet (as birds) formed for perching on 


trees. (L.) Scientific and modern. Formed from insessus, 
insidere, to sit upon. Lat, in, uy ; and sedere, to sit ; see Bit. 
ate same as rine, (E. and 


TNaIDIOUs, ensnaring, treacherous. (F. L.) In Blount’s 
Glos, ed. 1674.=F. insidieus, * deceitfull ;* Cot. Lat. insidiosus, 
cunning, deceitful.=Lat. insidia, sb. pl. (1) troops of men who lie 
in wait, (2) plot, snare, cunning wiles.= Lat. insidere, to sit in, take 
ope ie in wait. Lat. in-, in; and sedere, to sit, cognate 
nee Ine (2) and Bit. Der. insidious-ly, -ness. 
“INsiGicr the power of seeing into. (E) M.E. insight, insiht, 
“Salomon, Which hadde of euery thing insight’ = Solomon, who had 
insight into everything ; Gower, C. A. so, Spelt insiAt, Layamon, 
ΠΧ Ὁ. Northum! insikt, used to translate Lat. argumentum 
in the phrase ‘incipit argumentum secundum Johanrem’ in the 
Lindisfame MS.—A. ὟΝ ee See In and Sight. 
‘ht, insight, intelligence. 

& fe «ἢ Borrowed from 
istinctive mark, which was orig. the 
if F remarkable. See Baa 

Ο, , mean, LD) ‘Little insigni- 
fieant monk; Milton, A fence o or dhe i seo England (R.) 
From In- (3) and 8 insignificant-ly, 
insigniiconce, insignifican'y. So also b ificative. 

not sincere. (F,—L.) ‘But ah! how insincere 
are ot our joys;” Dryden, Annus Mirab. st. 209. From In- (3) 
d ._ Der. insincere-ly, insincer-i-ty. 

IN ATE, to introduce artfully, hint. (L.) In Levins; and 
in Shak. Rich, II, iv. 165.=Lat. insinuatus, pp. of insinuare, to intro- 
duce by winding or bending = Lat. in, in; and sinuare, to wind 
about, from sinus, a bend. Sinuous. Der. insinuat- 
sinuat-ing-ly ; insinuat-ion, K. John, v. 1. 68, from F. insinwation, ‘ an 
insinuation,’ Cot. ; insinuat-or, insinuat-ive. 

INSIPID, tasteless, (F.—L.) ‘His salt, if I may dare to say 
50, [15] almost insipid,’ spoken of Horace; Dryden, Discourse on 
Satire; Poems, ed. 1856, p. 377, 1. 7.—F. insipide, " unsavory, smack- 
lesse ;’ Cot.=Lat. insipidus, tasteless.<Lat. in-, not; sapidus, 
well-tasting, savoury. See Savour. Der. insipid-ly, insipid-i-y. 

INSIST, to dwell upon in discourse. (F.,—L.) "In Shak. aon 
Cars. ii. 1. 245-—F. instster, ‘to insist on;’ Cot. Lat. insistere, to 
set foot on, persist.=Lat. im, upon; and ‘isere, to set, causal verb 
formed form stare, cognate with E. Stand. | 

INSNARE, the same as . (E.) 

INSOBRIETY, intemperance. (F., ©, A late word; in 
Todd's Johnson, From In- (3) and §obriety ; sce Sober. 

INSOLENT, contemptuous, rude. (Ε.... 1.) M.E. insolent, 
Chaucer, C. T. Pers. Tale, De Superbia.= F. insolent, ‘insolent, mala- 


Lat. insignia, pl οἱ 
neut. of the adj. 


@pert, saucy ;” Cot.—Lat. jnsolent-, stem of insolens, not customary, 


into; and secare, to cut. See ion. . 


Bp. Taylor has ‘insecure appre- _ 


τι 


ἐν 
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INSOLIDITY. 
‘unusual, hanghty, insolent.Lat. in-, not ; and solens, pres. part. of ?is protable tha the etymology is from in and woop i.e. the ‘in-bend 


solere, to be accustomed, to be wont. See Solemn. Der. insolent-ly; 
insolence, Court of Love, 1. 936 ; insolenc-y, in the Bible Wordbook. 
INSOLIDITY, want of solidity. (Fee L:) Used in 1660 ; see 
quotation in Todd.” From Tn. (5) and Bolidity;: see Solid. 
INSOL' |, not soluble, that cannot be solved. (F.,—L.) 
Insolvbles, in the sense of * insoluble problems,’ occurs in Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 355 b.—F. insoluble, * insoluble ;” Cot.=Lat. insolubilis. 
See In- (3) and Soluble. Der. insolubl-y, insoluble-ness, insolubilicty. 
‘And see below. 
(INSOLVENT, unable to pay debts, (L.) ἴα Kerney’s Dict, 
1715. ‘If his father was insolvent by his crime Bp. Taylor, 
Rute of Conscience, Ὁ. iii. c. 2. Forméd from Lat and 


ch. 
INSPECT, to look into, examine. (L.) Ιη Kersey, ed. 1715. 
Bat th e sb. bern ot is in much earlier use, ΚΑ ἀκα of in Gower, 

, 99.]—=Lat. inspectare, to observe ; frequent. of inspicere, 
to look to. Lat im in; and specere, to spy; see Spy. 
spect-or, inspect-or-ship ; also inspect-ion = F. inspection, «an innpection 
(Cot.), from Lat. inspectionem, acc. of inspectio, a lookin into 

INSPIRE, to breathe into, infuse, influence. (F.,= ME. 

‘enspiren, Chaucer, C. T. 6, Gower, C. A. iii. 226. = O. ry enspirer, 
usually inspirer, the latter being the form in Cotgrave. = Lat. inspirare, 
to breathe into, inspire. Lat. in, into; and spirare, to breathe; see 
Spirit. Der. inspir-able, inspir-at-ion, inspir-at-or-y, inspir-er ; also 
in-spirit (Pope, To Mrs. M. B., l. 13), from in and spirit. 

8) ATE, to make thick, ὃν. βυίάο, (L.)_ ‘The sugar doth 
inspissate the spirits of the wine ;' Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 726. = Lat. 
inspissatus, pp. of inspissare, to thicken. = Lat. in, into, here used 
as intensive prefix; and spissare, to thicken —Lat. spissus, dense. 
B. Lat. spissus Stands for spits, a pp form, meaning ‘joined together” 


oF ‘com . spittu, I beset ; Fick, i. 834. — Euro) 
base SPI, to bin Fas. + _ 
INSTABIL! '» want of abil (Εν 1} ‘For some, 


lamenting the instabilitee of the En; lishe peo 
an. 


2 ple;’ Hall's Chron. 
ἘΞ instobilre instability? Cote= Lat, inaebilvatem, 
abilitas. = Lat. instabilis, unstable. See In- (3) and 


‘ALL, INSTAL, to place in a stall, seat, or office. (F.— 
Low Lat,=0.H.G.) Though the word might easily have been 
coined from Eng. elements, yet, as a fact, it, was borrowed. 
Τὸ be installed or inthronised at Yorke ;’ Hall's Chron. Hen. VIII, 
an. 22.=F. insaller, ‘to install, settle, establish, place surely in.’ = 
Low Lat. installare, to install. Lat. in, in; and Low Lat. stallum, a 
stall, seat, place to sit in; Ducange. 'B. The Low Lat. stallum 
is from Ὁ. H.G. stal, G. stall, a stall, place, cognate with E. stall. 
See Stall. Der. install-ai-ion, from O.F. installation (Cot.); ἐν 
ment, formerly used in the sense of installation, Shak. Rich. ΠῚ 
1, 163; a coined word. ἡ 
INSTANCE, solicitation, occasion, example. (F.,=L.) 
his instance ;’ Chaucer, 9485. =F. instance, ‘ 
nesse, urgency, importunitie ;" Cot. 


‘Hen. IV, 


“At 
stance, earnest- 
Lat. instantia, a being near, 
urgency. Lat. instanti-, crude form of insfans, present, urgent ; pres, 


part. of instare, to be at hand, press, urge. = Lat. in, αὶ 


|, ear; 


ware, to stand, cognate with E. Stand, q. Der. instant, adj. 
urgent, Luke, xxiii, 23, from Lat. insfant-, em οἵ inatans; instant 
urgently, Luke, vii. 43 also instant, sb.= moment, Spenser, F. Ὁ. 


fit fom F. instant, ‘an instant, moment ' (Cot.), from the same 
. instant-. Also instant-an-e-ous, Thomson, To the Memory of 
Lord Talbot, 1. 27, coined as if from a Lat. instent-aneus*, made 
by analogy with Lat. contempor-aneus, whence E. contempor-aneous ; 
“INBTATE το F.,=L.) In Shak. M 

to put in possession. (F.,—. leas. v. 
249. Coined ‘rom ΟΝ equivalent to F. en-, prefix; and state. See 
In- ng and State. 

, in the place. (Ε) ΜΕ. in stede, Mandeville’s 
ἔτος ed. Halliwell, p. 227. We also find on stede nearly in the 
same sense. ‘And he toc him on sunes stede'=and he took him in 
lace of a son, received him as a son; Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 
2637.—A.S. on stede, lit. in the place. ‘On péera elt ated’ ain 
the place of of the nails; John, xx. 25. See In and Stead. 

‘STEP, the upper part of the foot, where it rises to the front 
of the leg. (E.) So defined in R. In The 8) tor, no. 48. A rare 
word ; formerly spelt instup or instop. ‘*Coudepied, the instup;” Cot. 
Minsheu, ed. 1627, refers, under Instep, to Instop; and also es: 
“the instop of the foot,’ as well as ‘Insti, vide Instoppe.” 
is clear that instep is a corruption of an older instop or instup ; and i t 


INSUPPORTABLE. 


of the foot; and not 
Stoop. 
t, in old writers. The earliest quotation (in R.) is from Drayton, 

The Muses’ Elysium, Nymphal 2. 
INSTIGATE, to urge on, incite. (L.) Ια Shak. Merry Wives, 
iii. 5.775 and in Levins.=Lat. jean, PP. of iigare, to goad on, 
incite. Lat. im, in, on; and 4/ STIG, to stick, prick, sting, whence 
Lat, stingwere, to prick or scatch out, to quench.’ See Sting, 
. -Der. instigat-ion, Wint. Ta. ii, 1. 103. from F. instigation, 


instigation τ᾿ Cot. ; instigat id 3 
‘an instigation ‘ot or; and see incl, 
eee to infuse drop by drop. ( 


ym in and step, which makes no sense ; see 
y. It is an E. word, though unfortunately not found, as 


w=.) ‘A faythfull 
. doth instill it into us;" Fryth, Works, p. 166, col. 2.-- 
10 drop, trill, drizle;" Cot.=Lat. instillare, to pour 
Lat. and stilla, a drop. See Still (3). Der. is- 
will-at-ion, from F. instillation, " an instillation τ᾿ Cot. 


INSTINCT, a natural impulse or instigation, esp. that by which 
animals are guided aright. (Fo—L.i or 1.) ΕΑ secrete inward 
instincte of natu . Works, Ρ. 521 C.F, imstinet, ‘an 
᾿ ” Cot. “lor perhaps directly from Latin. - 

Ise. = Lat. .. Of ine 


3 see 
3 also inti, adj. - 
2, from Lat. pp. instincts, 
INSTITUTE, to ἘΠ set up, erect, appoint. (L.) _In Shak. 
1 Hen. VI, iv. τ. 162; Tam. Shrew, i. 1.8; and in Levins. =Lat. 
institutus, pp. Of instituere, to set, plant, establish.= Lat. ix, in (with 
little force); and statwere, to place, from status, a position. See 
Statute, tate. Der. institute, 5] institution, Meas. for Meas. i. 
1.11, from F, institution, ‘an institution ;" Cot. ; i 
stat ioncar , institut-ive. 
CT, to inform, teach, order. (L.) Properly «Phy PP as 
in bait br taught “and instruct ;* Tyndal, Works, p. 435, col 
instructus, pp. of instruere, to build into, instruct. Lat. 
struere, to build; see Structure, Der. instruct-ible; instruct-ion, 
L.L. L. iv. ἃ. 81, from F. instruction, “an instruction,’ Cot. ; insiruet- 
ive, instruct-ive-ly, -ness; instruct-or, -ress; and see instrument, 
STRU! ’, a tool, machine producing music, contract in 
writing, a means. (FL) M.E. instrument=a musical instro- 
ment, Chaucer, Assembly of Foules, 197.—F. instrument, * an instru- 
ment, implement, engine,’ &c.; Cot.—Lat. instrumentum, formed 
with ‘suffix -mentwn and prefix in-, from struere, to build; see In- 
struct. Der. insirument-al, instrumenvaly, instrument-al-i-ty, in- 
strument-al-ist, instrument-at-ion. 
INSUBJECTION, want of subjection, (F.—L.) A late 
word ; added to Johnson by Todd, From In- ΝᾺ and Subjection. 
TNSUBORDINATE, not subordinate. (1) Quite modem. 
From In- (3) and Subordinate. Der. TeadorYinatton 
INSU: intolerable (F,=L.) ‘Perceiving still 
her 0 i * Drayton, Polyolbion, 5. 6. Coined 
im Lenot) and suffix cable from Ὁ q.¥. Der. 


if Milton, P. L. ix. ee hes 
FFICLENT, (CLENT, not sufficient. ‘Shak. has insufficience, 
‘int. Ta. i, ot Md Nt. Dr. ii. 2, 128.—Lat. 


|. 16; also ir 
ineuficient stem of insufficiens, ‘From In- (3) and Sufficient; see 
8 Der. epbictenly. i neficience, feanfficieney 
INSULAR, belonging to an island. (L.) In Cotgrave, to trans- 
late F. insulaire.— Lat. inswlaris, insular.—Lat. insula, an island. 
to be so called because situate ix salo, ‘in the main 
in, in, and salo, abl. of salum, the main sea. γ. The Lat. 
Sim is cognate with Gk. σάλον, the “swell” or surge of the sea, 
hence, open sea; and σάλος probably stands for σβαλοι, te 
with E. swell; see Swell. us insula=in the swell of the sea. 
Der. insularly, inslar-i-ty ; also insul-ate, from Lat. insulates, made 
like an island ; insul-at-or, insul-at-ion. And see Isle. 

SULT, to treat with indignity, affront. (F..=L.) In Shak. 
Rich. II, iv. 254.-- Ἐς insulter, ‘to insult;’ Cot.<Lat. insaltare, to 
leap upon or against, scoff at, insult; frequent. form of insilire, to 
1 fo, spring upon. Lat, "én upon; and sali, to leap. | See 
insult, sb. =O. F. insult, ‘an affront,’ Cot.; insudi-er, 


1) ἴῃ Cot 
Tinsuperable;” Cot 
+ not; antl superare, to 
sarmount, fom tper, above. See Super: Der. tampraily im 


τὰ 
Ὑπασβροπτασσα, intolerable. (F=L.) Accented as inssip- 
poral, Spenser, F .Q. i. 7. 11.—F, insupportable, ‘ unsupportable ;* 

=Lat. in-, not; and F. supportable, from supporter, to 
Jesper see Support. Der. insupportabl-y, in ἐκ 


INS UPPRESSIBLE, 


INSUPPRESSIBLE, that cannot be suppressed. (L.) ΑΘ 
coined word; used by Young, On Orig. Composition (R.) Shak. 
has ὁ ive, Jul. Cas. ii. 1. 134. From In- (3) and Suppress. 

to make sure, secure. (F..=L.) M.E. ensuren, Chaucer, 
C,T. 12971 (Petworth MS. ; most MSS. have assuren). Used instead 
of O. F. assewrer (Cot.), aseurer (Burguy), by the substitution of the 
prefix ex (=Lat. in) for the prefix a (=Lat. ad). The form -seurer 
Is from O.F. sewr, sure. See In. (2) and Bure; also Assure. 
Der. insurable, insur-er, insurance ; insur-anc-er, Dryden, Threnodia. 


Angustalis, 186. 

INSURGENT, rebellious. (L.) A late word, added by Todd 
to Johnson's Dict.=Lat. insurgent-, stem of pres. part. of insurgere, 
to rise up.<Lat, in, upon ; and surgere, to rise; see Burge. Der. 


insurgency ; and see insurrection. 
INSURMOUNTABLE, not surmountable. AF. 
ed. 1715.=F, insurmontable, ‘unsurmountable ;? 
in, not; and surmontable, om surmonter, ἴο surmot 
mount. Der. insurmountobl- 
ENSURRECTION, rebellion. .). ΝΞ 1 Hen. IV, v. τ. 
79.. Formed by analogy with F. words in -tion from Lat. insurrectio, 
an insurrection. = Lat. insurrectus, pp. of insurgere, to rise up, rebel ; 
wee Ir it. Der. insurrection-al, insurrection-ar-y, insurrec- 
“INTACT, untouched. (L.) Quite modem ; neither in Rich. nor 
Todd. Lat. intactus, untouched. = Lat. in-, not; and ‘actus, pp. of 
tangere, to touch; see ΤΙ it, Tact. 
ANTANG! that cannot be touched. (L.) 


* Intactible or 
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highly increased, esp. in tension, severe. (L.) In 

Milton, P. L. viii. 389. — Lat. incensus, stretched out, pp. of intenders, 
to stretch out; see Intend. Der. intense-ly, intense-ness, intens-i-ty ; 
intensify (from F. suffix -fier = Lat. sficare, for facere, to make) ; 
Μ. E. entente, Chaucer, 


intens-ive, intens-ive-ly, 
"Laer, Gomer, CA: 


cope. meaning ;’ Cot. Entence is 
je vb. entendre; see Intend. Der. 


intens-ive-ness, 

intention. (F..=L, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 252, notea. 
ii, 262.—F. entente, * intention, 


ae. pale intencyone in rompt Parv.), from fr iaedden “an inten: 
tion, intent from Lat. intentionem, acc. of ΝΞ effort, 


entyrit. wes he;' 224. ‘Lawn inter, 
Y. 7. 99.—F. enterrer, * to interre, bury ;* Cot.=Low Lat. 
to put into the ground, bury.—Lat. in, in; and terra, the earth ; sce 
Porrace. Der. inter-ment =M. E. enterement, Gower, C.A. ii. 319, 
from F. enterrement, ‘an interring ;’ Cot. 
TINT, profs, song, amongst, between. (L.) Lat. inter-, 
from inter, prep. between, among. A comparative form, 
answering to Skt, antar, within, and E. under, and closely connected 
with Lat. interus, interior. See Interior, Under. In a few cases, 
the final r becomes / before / follo y a8 in intel-lect, intel-ligence. 
Most words with this prefix are purely Latin, but a few, as inter- 
weave. ate bybrid. In some cases, inter- stands for the F. entre. 


* Kersey, ed. 1715, From In-(3) and Tangible. CTION, mutual action. (L.; and FL.) Modem; 
TENT AGLIO, < wing, esp. a gem in which the desi not in Todd's Johnson. Coined from Inter- and Action. 
hollowed out, [1]. 1}: ¢Wer meet with the figures which | INTERCALATS, to insert between, said of a day in a calendar. 
Javenal describes on Intique iaglion and medals ;’ Addison on Italy | (L.) In Ralegh, Hist. of World, b. ii. c. 3.8.6. Intercalation is 


(Todd).=Ttal. intaglio, an engraving, sculpture, carving. = Ital 
intagliare, to cut into, engrave.= Ital. ἐπ τε καῖ, in, in; and fagliare, 
to cut.=Low Lat. ‘aleare, to cut, esp. to cut twigs.—Lat. éalea, α 
rod, stick, bar, twig. See . Der. intagli-at-ed. 

INTEGER, tha which is whole or entire “a whole number. (L:) 
In Kersey, ed. 1718, a8 an arithmetical term.=Lat. integer, adj. 
whole, entire; lit. untouched, unharmed. Lat. in-, not; and tag-, 
base of tangere, to touch; see Tangent. Der. integr-al, Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674, formed from integr-um, neut. of integer used as sb. 5 
integr-al-ly, integr-ate, inte, integr-ant ; also integr-i-ty, Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 1337h, from F. integrité (Cot.) = Lat. integritatem, 
acc. of integritas, soundness, Bl blamelessness, Doublet, entire, q. v. 

INTEGUMENT, a covering, skin. (L.) In Chapman, tr. of 
Homer, 11. xxii, 1. 7’ from end.—Lat, integumentum, a covering. = 
Lat. im, upon; and tegere, to cover. See Tegument. Der. in- 
legument-ar-y, 

INTELLECT, the thinking princi le, understanding. (F=1-) 
M. E. intellect, Chaucer, C. T. 2805. F, intellect, * the intellect ;” 
Cot.— Lat. intellectus, perception, discernment.=Lat. intallectus, pp. 
of ini εν to discern; see Intelligence. Der. intellect-u-al, 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, Ὁ. iii. c. 23; intellect-w-al-ly ; intellect- 
ion, intellective. 


_INTELLIGEN( ard 


Bay als ine. 
. “intelligible? 
(Cot.), from Lat. intelligibilis, perceptible to the senses, Wisdom, 


vik. 3 (Vulgate); incl iby, ineligibility.» 
want of temperance, excess. (F.,=L.) 


Spelt incemperaunce, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 4. 36.-- Ἐ. intemperance, *in- 
temperance;” Cot. = Lat. intem, mlemperanis want of mildness or clemency, 
intemperance, excess. See 3) and Temperance. Der. 
intemperate, Meas. v. 98, and in ie from Lat. intemperatus, un- 
tem intemperatecly, intemperate-ness. 

, to fix the mind upon, purpose. (F.=L.) M.E. 
entenden, Gower, C. A. i. 12; later spelt intend, to bring it nearer 
Latin. =F. entendri understand, conceive, apprehend,’ Cot.; 
whence entendre ἃ, ‘to study, mind, heed,’ id.= Lat. intendere, to 
stretch out, extehd, stretch to, bend, direct, apply the mind.= Lat. 
in, towards; and tendere, to stretch; see Tend. Der. intend-ant, 
Kersey, ed. 1715, from Ο. F. intendant, one of * the foure overseers 
or controllers of the exchequer, at first brought in by king Franc 
the First’ (Cot.), formed as a pres. part. from Lat. pres. part. 
tendens; intend-anc-y; intend-ed; intend-ment, As You Like It, 
140; also intense, 4. ν.; intent, q. 


Te 


€ 


explained in Blount’s Gloss, ed. '1674.—Lat. intercalatus, pp. of 
intercalare, to proclaim that something has been inserted. = Lat. inter, 
between, among; and calare, to proclaim; see Calends. Der. 
intercalat-ion ; also intercalar = Lat, intercalaris; intercalary = Lat. 


intercalarius, 

INTERCEDE, ἜΝ between, mediate, plead for one. (F.,—L.) 
Pe RCEDE PLL. xi. αἰ, ats L. x. 228; interces 
sour, Ῥ. Lali, 219.=F. interceder ; " interceder pour, to intercede for;? 
Cot. Lat, intercedere, lit. to go between. Lat. inter, between ; and 
cedars, to “40 603 see Inter- and Cede. Der. interced-ent, interced-ent- 

ym pp. intercessus) intercess-ion =F. intercession, ‘ interces- 

intercession-al ; intercess-or, formerly intercessour, from F . 
intercesseur, ‘an intercessor’ (Cot), which from Lat.acc. intercessSrem; 
hence intercessor. 

INTER‘ 


capere, to catch, seize. See Inter: and Capable: 
ter ; intercept-ion, Hen. V, ii. 2. 
TNTHR CESSOR: see Intercede. 
GE, to change between, exchange. (F., παρ 
Formerly enterchange, “Full many Βίγοκαβ.... were enterchaungdd 
twixt them two ;* penser F Ὁ. ἵν. 3. 17. Ε᾿ siurechanger ‘ventre- 
changer, to interchange ;* Cot.—F. entre = Lat. inter, between ; and 
changer, to change. < Inter- and . Der. interchange 
able ἢ Ὁ interchange-abl-y, Rich. II, i. 1. 1463 interchangement, Tw. 
ν, 162, 
INTERCOMMUNICATE, to communicate ΜΕΝ (L.) 
Modem; not in Todd. Coined from Inter- and Communi- 
cate; see Commune. Der. intercommunicat-ion; so also inter- 


INTERCOSTAL, lying between the ribs. (F.,<L.) In Blount’s 
Glos, ed. 1674. F. inereotal, “between the Cot. Coined 
“Lat. inter, between; and cowa, a rib, See Inter- and 


INTERCOURSE, commerce, connection by communi- 
cation, (F,-L.) In Milton, P.L. ii. ἀοϑι, vii, 751. Spelt enter 
course in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Modified from F. entrecours, inter- 
course ; omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 16th centary in the 
sense of commerce; see Littré.—Low Lat. intercursus, commerce ; 
Lat. intercursus, interposition, See Inter- and Course. Der. So 
also inter-current, inter-currene 

INTERDICT, a prohibitory decree. (L.) A law term, from 
Law Latin, [The F. form cniradit is in early use; Rob. of Glouc. 
R498 6 (and note); enterdite, Gower, C. A. Hence the 

verb entrediten, Rob. of Glouc., p. 495, 1. 17.) ‘An interdicte, 
that no man shal rede, ne syngen, ne crystene chyldren, ne burye the 
‘deede, no receyue sacramente ;’ Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Fox, ed. 
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Arber, p. 70, last line. Law Lat. interdictum, a kind of excommu-@s. 26, 


nication, Ducange ; Lat. interdictum, a decree of a judge. = Lat. inter- 
dictus, pp. of interdicere, to pronounce judgment between two parties, 
to decree. = Lat. inter, between; and dicere, to speak, utter. See 
Inter- and Diction. ’ Der. interdict, vb. interdict-ion, Mac. iv. 3. 
106 ; interdict-ive, interdict ory. fo ΐ 
INTEREST (1), profit, advantage, premium for use of money. 
.F=L,) Differently formed from the word below. " My well-won 
thrift, Which he calls intrest” Merch, Ven. i, 5. 52.0. F interet 
(mod. F. interés), ‘an interest in, a right or title to a thing; 
interest, or use for money Lat. is τ it 
concems ; 3 p. 5. pres. indic. 
= Lat. inter, between ; and ese, to be. See 
 Litiré remarks that the F. has considerably modified the use of 
the Lat. original ; see his Dict. for the full history of the word. He 
also bids us observe that the Span. interes, Port. interesse, Ital. inter- 
eu, interest, are all taken from the infinitive mood of the Lat. verb, 
not from the 3 p. 5. pres, as in French: cf. Low Lat, interesse, 
interest. Besides this, the use of this sb. helped to modify the verb 
belows ar (@r Spenser has the Ital. form interesse, F.Q. vii. 


* iirennar ον. to renee the attention, awaken concern in, 
excite in behalf of another. =L.) A very curious word ; formed 
partial confusion with the word above) from the pp. interess'd of 
the obsolete verb to interess. The very same confusion occurs in the 
formation of Disinterested, q.v. ‘The wars so long continuéd 
between The emperor Charles ‘and Francis, the French king, Have 
interess'd, in either's cause, the most Of the Italian princes;’ Mas- 
singer, Duke of Milan, i.1. ‘ Tid, By the Capitol, And all our gods, 
but that the dear republic, Our sacred laws and just authority Are 
interess'd therein, I should be silent ;’ Ben Jonson, Sejanus, iii. x. 
“To interes themselves for Rome, against Carthage ;’ Dryden, 
Poetry and Painting (R.) ‘To interess or interest, to concern, to en 
Kersey, ed. 1715.—O. F. interessé, " interessed, or touched in ;᾿ 
Got Ch Ital taterewore (pp. interessato), Span. interesar (pp. inter~ 
esado), to interest. Lat. interesse, to concem; see Interest (1). 
Der. interest-ed (really a reduplicated pp.), a late word, added by 
Todd to Johnson's Dict. ; interest-ing, interest-ing-ly ; also dis-interest- 


ed, 4. ν. 
to interpese, intermeddle. (F..—L.) A word 
known in the rgth cent., but not much used. Chiefly restricted to 
the peculiar sense of hitting one leg against another ; said of a horse. 
“Entyrferyn, intermisceo ;” Prompt. Parv. ‘To interfeere, to hacke 
one foot or legge against the other, as a horse doth ;’ Minsheu, ed. 
1627. ‘To enterfeir, to rub or dash one heel the other, to 
exchange some blows ;’ Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674.=0. F. entreferir, 
“to interchange some blows; to strike or hit, at once, one another ; 
to interfere, as an horse;' Cot.=F. entre, between; and ferir, to 
strike. = Lat. inter, between ; and ferire, to strike. See Inter- and 
Ferule. Der. interfer-er, interfer-ence, 
Milton has interfus'd, 


INTERFUSE, to pour between. (L.) 
P. L, vii. 89.—Lat. interfucsus, pp. of interfundere, to pour between. 
See Inter- and Fuse (1). Der. interfus-ion. 

an interval. (L.) At least 14 times in Shak. ; see 


cern, lit, to be between. | Line. 


INTERIM, 
{δὶ Gest 1.64: ἂς ται interim, adv, in the mean while. 
it. at, intr bs between; and im, old ace. of i, demonst. pronoun, from 


"a ERIOR, internal. x7) In Shak. Rich, ΠῚ, i. Η 65.—Lat. 
tive form. Thus 
Lat, interus and 
intinus correspond to 
ast), which are, respectively ce compar. and 
Positive form appears in Lat. and E. ἐπ. 
rch. Ven. ii. 9. 28: interiordy ; and see internal. 
INTEESACENT, lying between. (L) In Kersey, ed. 1715. 
Inajaton ἢ is in Blows Τὰ ed. ΚΝ = Lat. interiacent-, stem 
of pres. part. of interiacere, to lie between. = Lat. inter-, between ; 
and iacere, to lie. See Inter- and Gist. Der. interjacenc-y. 
(ON, a word thrown in to express emotion. 
(F.,=L.) In Shak, Much Ado, iv. 1. 22.-- Ἐ. interjection, ‘an inter- 
jecti Cot.=Lat. interiectionem, acc. of interiectio, a throwing 
terjection. = Lat. interiectus, pp. of interiacere, to 
inter ; and iacere, to cast; see Inter- and Jet. 
interjection-al ; also interject, verb (rare). 
eRLACE, to lace together. (F.=L.) In Spenser, F.Q. 
T. More, Works, p. 739 Ὁ. Spelt enterlace in 
Mish, δὲ 1637. Modified from Ὁ. F; antelassery to interlace ;* 
Cot.=F. entre, between ; and Jasser, lacer, to lace; Cot. See Inter- 
and Lace. Der. interlace-ment. 
INTERLARD, t: to place lard amongst. (F.,=L.) * Whose 
doth rise in flakes, wi 


in 
fatness interlarded;" Drayton, Polyolbion, ὁ (see White) ; and necare, to kill. 


INTERNECINE. 


225. Modified from F. entrelarder, ‘to interlard, mingle dif- 
ings ee Cot. See Inter- and Lard. 

INTE: ‘VE, to insert blank leaves in a book between the 
others. (Hybrid; L. and E.) In Kersey's Di 

from Inter- and Leave, the latter being 
sb, Leaf (pl. leaves), 

STEM LINE. to write between the lines. (L.) 
blot, correct, I note ;” Drayton, Matilda to K. John 
Cotgrave, to translate F. enireligner. Low Lat. 
between lines for the purpose of making corrections ; used a. D. 1278; 
between; and Jinea, a line. See Inter- and 
terline-ar, from Low Lat. interlinearis; whence inter- 
jon, Areopagitica. ed. Hales, p. 41. 1. 2; énterline~at-ion. 
links. (Hybrid; L. and 
Scand.) + ions interlinked ;’ Daniel, 
Defence of Rhyme (R.) Coined from Lat. inter and link, See Inter 
and Link. 


INTEELOCUTION, a conference, speaking between. (F.,=L) 
“Ἁ good speech of interlocution ν᾿ Bacon. Essay 32, Of Discourse 
F. interlocution, ‘an interlocution, interposition ;” Cot.=Lat. inter- 
lecationem, acc. of interlocutio.= Lat. inter, between; and locutws, 
to speak; see Inter- and Loquacious. Der. So 

ae -or, Bp. Taylor, Great Exemplar, pt. iii. 8. 11 (R.), from 

Lat, inter and locuror, a speaker ; inverlceut-or-y. 
INTHRLOPEE, an intruder. (Hybrid; L.and Du.) *Tnterlopers 
in trade ;’ Minsheu’s Dict.. ed. 1627. * Interlo, 1 rs OF runners 
between ; it is usually applied to those merchants that intercept the 
trade or traffick of a company, and are not legally authorised ;* 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat, inter, between ; and Du. looper. ἃ 
runner, from Ἴοῦρεν, to run, cognate with E. leap. See Inter- and 
Leap; and see Elope. Der. interlope, vb., coined from the sb. 
INTERLUDE, a short piece played between the acts of a pia iy. 
qd) ἴα Shak, Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 2. 6; and in G. Douglas, ed. Small, 


ferent 


“Ἱ interline, I 
(Δ): and ‘in 


vei. p45). ‘oined from Lat. inter, between ; and Iudus, a play, 
or ludere, to see Inter- and Ludicrous. ' Der. interlud-er. 
INTERL between the moons. (L.) ‘Hid in her vacant 


ton, Samson Agon., 89. Applied to the time 
when the moon, about to change, is invisible. "Eoined from Lat 
inter, between ; and luna, moon. See Inter- and 
INTERMARRY, to marry amongst. (Hybrid; L. and F.) See 
examples in R. from Bp. Hall and Swift. Coined from Lat. ister, 
amongst ; ἐμὰ ταν ie . origin; see Inter. and Marry. Der. 
intermarri-dge. 

DLE, to mingle, meddle, mix with. (F.,=L.) 
M.E, entermedlen; ‘Was entermedied ther emong;’ Rom. of the 
_ entremedler, ἃ variant of entremesler, ‘to inter- 
* Cot. (For this variation, see mesler, 
i y.]=O. Εἰ, entre, from Lat. inter, among ; and Ὁ. F. 
medley, to mec Ὡς Inter- and Meddle. ‘Der. intermeddl-er. 
INTERMEDIATE, intervening. (F..<L.) In Kersey, ed. 
1715.—F. intermediat, * that is between two;’ Cot.= Lat. inter, be- 
tween; and mediatus, pp. of mediare, to halve. See Inter- and 

Der. intermediately. 

‘ABLE, endless (L.) In Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
Ὁ. v. pr. 6, 1. 4987.— Lat. interminabilis, endless.= Lat. in-, not ; and 
terminare, to terminate, from terminus, an end. See In- (3) and 
Porm. ‘Der. interminabl-y, interminable-ness. 
INTERMINGLE, to mingle together. (iybrid , 1. ond B) 
In Shak. Oth, iii. 3. 25; earlier, in Surrey, tr. 1, Ea. b. 
(R.) From Lat. inter, amongst; and mingle, ane Το. and 
Mingle. 


INTERMIT, to interrupt, cease for a time. (L.) In Shak. Jul. 
Cars. i. 1. 59.— Lat. intermittere, to send apart, internat inter, 
between; and mittere, to send; see Inter- and Der. 
intermitt-ent, as in ‘ an intermittent ague,’ Holland, tr. of Ammianus, 


Bj dae, from the pres. part; intermiavingly‘also,inermisrion, 
iach. iv. 3. 232, intermission (Cot.)= Lat. internsissionem, 
ace. of invermissio, formed from intermissus, pp. of intermittere ; inter 


missive, Hen. VI, i. 1, 88. 

INTERMIX, to mix together. (Hybrid; L. and E.) Shak. has 
intermized ; Rich, Il v.55 13. Coined from Lat. infer, among, and 
E, mix ; see Inter- and Der, inter-mixture, from inter- and 


mixture, 
ierehar, being in the interior, domestic, intrinsic, (L-) 


In Spenser, F. Jo, 59. Coined, with suffix αἱ, from Lat. 
internus, Ἰανατὰις jed from iater-, inward; see Interior. Der. 
internally. From the same source, denizen, q. v., entrails, q.¥. 


thoroughly destructive. (L-) *uernecine 
war;’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. 1.774.= Lat. infernecinus, thoroughly 
destructive.— Lat. internecé-o, utter slaughter. = Lat. inter, thoroughly 

See Inter. and Necromancy. 


INTERPELLATION. 


INTERPELLATION, an interruption, intercenion, eummons. 8 
(F,=L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627.-- Ἐ- interpellation, ‘an interrup- 
. interpellationem, acc. of interpellatio, 
erruption, hindrance.—Lat. inferpellatus, pp. of interpeilare, to 
drive between, hinder. Lat. inver, between; and pellere, to drive; 
see Inter- and Pulsate. 
INTERPOLATS, to insert « spurious passage. (L.) ‘Although 
admit Czsar's copy to be therein not interpolated ;’ Drayton, 
Felyeltion, « 11; Remarks (R.)=Lat, interpolates, pp. of interpolare, 


ish up, patch, interpolate. —Lat. interpolus, inter polis, polished 
up.=Lat. inter, between, here and there; and polire, to polish. See 
Inter- and Polish. Der. interpolat-ion, from F. interpolation, ‘a 


polishing ; 
PONT ERPOSB, to put between, thrust in, mediate. (F.,.=L.) 
In Shak. Jul. Cees. ii. 1. 98.=F. interposer, ‘to interpose, to put or 
set between, See Inter’ and Bove.’ Der. inerporer, Merch, Ven. 
iii, 2. 329. 

INTERPOSITION, intervention, mediation. (F..—L.) ‘By 
reason of the often inverporicion;’ Sir Τὶ More, Works, p. 1291d.— a 

ition, ‘an int ition, or putting between; Cot. See Inter. 
and Position (which is not formed directly from pa 

INTERPRET, to explain, translate. (F.,= MLE. iner- 
preten, Wyclif, 1 Cor. xiv. 27; interpresour is in verse 28.=F. inter 
preter, ‘Co interpret; Cot.=Lat. interpretari, to expound,= Lat. 
‘interpret-, stem of interpres, an interpreter; properly an agent, broker, 
factor, go-between. . Of uncertain origin; the former part of 
the word is, of course, Lat. inter, between; the base -pret is perhaps 
cognate with the Gk. base φραδ- in φράζειν (= av), to speak, 
rather than with Gk. πράττειν, πράσσειν, to do. Der. inerpret-able, 
interpreter (in Wyali, as above) ; also (from Lat. pp. interpretatas) 
inter pretat-ion ταὶ Ἐς. interpretation, " an interpretation’ (Cot.), interpret 
at-ive, interpretat-ively. 

INTERBEGNUM, an interval between two reigns. (L.) ‘Jn- 
terreign ot Interregnum;’ Kersey, ed. 1715.—Lat. interregnum. 
Lat. inter, between; and ragaum, a reign, rule, See Inter- and 

INTHRROGATE, to examine by questions, question. (L.) In 
Minsheu, ed.167. Shak has interrogatory, K. John, iii.1.147; short- 
ened to intergatories, Merch. Ven. v. 298.= Lat. 
imterrogare, to question.= Lat. inter, thoroughly (1 
rogare, to ask; see Rogation. Der. interrogat-or, interrogat-or-y; 
interrogat-ion = F.. interrogation, ‘ an interrogation’ (Cot.), from Lat. 
‘acc. interrogationem ; interrogat-ive, from Lat. interrogatinus ; inter 
rogat-tve-ly. 

INTERRUPT, to break in amongst, hinder, divide continuity. 
(L) |‘ With much work and oft interrupting ;’ Sir T. More, Works, 
P-628g.—Lat. interruptus, pp. of interrumpere, to burst asunder, break 
up, hinder. —Lat. inter, between; and rumpere, to break. See Inter- 
and Rupture. Der. interrupt-ed-ly. interrupt-ive,. interruptive-ly ; 
also interruption, M.E. interrupeion, Gower, C. A. i. 37=F. inter 
ruption (Cot,), from Lat. acc interruj 

ΟἿ᾽, to cut between, cross as lines do. (L.) ‘Inter 
secteth not the horizon ;" Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. vi ¢. 7. § 4. 
=Lat. insersectus, pp. of intersecare, to cut apart. Lat. inter, be- 
tween, apart ; and secare, to cut. See Inter- and Section. Der. 
intersect-ion. ‘is ΝΕ τ 
to disperse amongst, set here and there. (L.) 
* Interspersed, bestrewed, scattered or sprinkled between ;' Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674.—Lat. interspersus, pp. of interspergere, to sprinkle 
amongst. = Lat. inter, amongst ; and spargere, to scatter; see Sparse. 
Dor. interspers-ion. 

lit. between the stars, (1.) In Phillips, 

ed. 1706. Coined from Lat. inter, amongst; and E. stellar, adj 
ἘΣ SiGe 1 aight spe e between thi lose! ther. 
aa slight space between things set closely together. 

(F=<L,) ‘For when the airy interstices are filled; Sir ἢ, Browne, 
Vuig. Errors, b. ii. c. 5. § 14.—F. interstice, in use in the 16th cen- 
tury; Littré.= Lat. interstitium, an interval of space.=Lat. inter, 
between ; and satus, pp. of sistere, to place, a causal verb formed 
from o/ STA, to stand; see Der. inerstiti-al, from Lat. 
interstiti-am. 

INTERTWINE, to twine amongst. Glybrids, Lae) 


Milton, P.L. iv. 405, ‘From Lat. intr, amongst and qv. 
VAL, a or period between. (Fe-L.) Ια Cot. 
we; and Milton, P. L. vi. t05.=0.F. interval, “an interval εν 


Lat. interuall 


‘was made. 


INTOXICATE. 299 
SVENE, to come between, interpore, «. = 1.) In 

Milton, ῬΟΙ, ix. 222.-- Εἰ intervenir, ‘ to interpose himsel 
Lat. indermenire, to come between. = Lat. inter, between ; and wenire, 
to comé, cognate with E. Come, q. v. Der. intervent-ion = F. inter- 
vention, ‘an intervention’ (Cot.), from Lat. acc. interwentionem, from 


Lat. 

THWER VIEW, κα mutual view or Sight, α meeting. (F=1-) 
In Shak. L.L.L, ti. 167. Modified from O. F. entreven, ῬῚ 
entrevoir ; cf. " s entrevoir, to behold or visit one another ;" (οί. pe 
entre, from Lat. inier. between; and O. F. veu, pp. of voir, from Lat. 
widere, to see; see View. 

INTER WEAVE, to weave together. (Hybrid; Land E.) The 
Be interwoven is in ΝΣ P.R. ii, 263. Coined from Lat, inter, 

tween 5 ee ae and Weave, q. 
INTESTATE, without a will, (2) ‘Or dieth intestate ;* P. 
Plowman, B. αν. 134. Lat. intestatus, that has made no testament 
5 and testarus, pp. of sestari, to be a witness, to 
ἢ. Der. intestacy. 

1.) _InShak. Com, Errors, 

Cot.=Lat. intestinus, adj. 


inward, internal. (F. 
it. ue F, iutestin, ‘intestine, inward ; 


foward, |p, Formed from Lat. inus, «ἄν. within; cognate with 
Gk. brrée, within. ‘These are extensions from Lat. ἐν, Gk. ἐν, in 
see In. Der. intestines, pl. sb., in Kersey, ed. 1715, from in, 


‘an intestine ' (Cot.), which from Lat. infestinum, neut. of intestinus, 
Also intestin-al, from'F. intestinal (Cot). 

RAL, the same as Enthral, ιν. but with E. prefix. (E.) 

Spelt tira 1 ia Kersey, ed. 17153 and in Phineas Fle Pieter Purple 

In Shak. L. L. L. ii. 


ina BARD Dee. inthranmens 
ἃ pp.» as: ‘their enterpryse was intimate and pub- 


(1), to announce, hint. (L.) 
129. 
lished to Paes eet * Hall's Chron, Hen. IV, an. 1 (R.) Lat. aad 
matus, pp. of intimare, to bring within, to announce. Lat. intimus, 
innermost ; superl. corresponding to comp. interior ; see Interior. 
Der. intimat-ion, from F. intimation, ‘an intimation ;* Cot. And see 
Intimate (2). 

INTIMATE (2), familiar, close. (L.) The use of this word is 
due to confusion with the word above. The correct form is intime, 
as in: ‘requires an iavine application of the agents;" Digby, On 
Bodie b. 8 is .F. intime, ‘inward, secret, hearty, 

deer, i ively affected (Cot.), from Lat. ΟΝ inermost, 
ey aac intimate ; see above. Der. is 

ATE, to frighten, (Low Tat 

ed. 1674. [Probably suggested by O.F. ‘intimider, ‘to fear, to 
skare ;**Cot.] = Low Lat. ἐπωμίδα, pp. of i to frighten 
in the Acta Sanctorum (Ducange).=Lat. in, intensive prefix, fom 
the prep. in; and timidus, timid, fearful; see Timid. Der. intimidat- 
ion, from F. intimidation, ‘a fearing, a skering ;* Cot. 

INTITULED, entitled. L.)_In Shak. 1.1.1. v. 1.8; 
Lucrece, or Pa intitulé, ‘intitled or intituled,’ Cot. ; insider, ‘to 
intitle ans Hee ‘Entitle. ©) ME Cha 
INT jenoting passage inwards. into, Chaucer, 
CT. agar La yyamon, 5150.—A.S. in (6 (two words), where ἐν is 
used adverbially, and #'is the preposition. ‘Ne gé pi mid pinum 
esne in 16 déme*=go not thou info judgment (lit. inwards to judj 
ment) with thy servant; Psalm, exit, 1 Grein di. 140, See 


INTOLERABLE, not tolerable. (F..—L.) ‘For lenger to 
endure it is intollerable ;’ Lament of Mai Magdalen, st. 5 st. 545 4 and see 
St. 10.—F, intolerable, ᾿ intolerable ;* Cot. rabilis ; see 
In- (3) and Tolerable. Der. intolerabl-y, intolerabl 
also in-tolerant, a late words in Todd's Johnson ; intolerance =F. im. 
tolerance, * impatiency,’ Ci 

INTOMB, the same το Entomb. (F.=L.; but with E. prois.) 
In Shak. Macb. ii. 4. 9 (first folio). 

INTONE, to chant. (Low Lat.,—Lat. and Gk.) ‘ Ass infones to 
ass;’ Pope, Dunciad, ii. 253. Low Lat. intonare, to sing according to 
tone.= Lat. in conum, according to tone; where fonum is acc. of fonus, 
not true Lat. word, but borrowed from Gk. τόνοι; see Tone. Der. 
inton-at-ion, Note that intonation was also formerly used in the 
sense of ‘loud noise.’ Thus Minsheu (ed. 1627) has: * Jnsonation, loud 
noise or sound, a thi .” This is from the classical Lat. intonare, 
to thunder forth, com) nded of in (used as intensive prefix) and 
tonare, to thunder, which is from Ο. Lat. fonus, thunder. But this 
Ὁ. Lat. tonus is cognate with Gk. τόνοι (instead of being borrowed 
from it, like the tonus above); so that the result is much the same. 
See Whunder. We may also note tha, inthe quotation ftom Pope 
above, there is probably a play upon words; so that both Low Lat. 
and Lat. intonare are involved in 


In "Bouts Cis Gloss , 


INTRACTABLE. 


. 3 and foxiewm, poison, a word borrowed from| 
a ποξικόν, poison in which arrows were dipped.—Gk. réfor, a bow, 
of which the pl. τόξα α (1) bow and arrows, (3) arrows only. 


4, 


into 


Der. 

intoxicat-ion. 
.CTABLB, not tractable. (F., In Minsheu, ed. 
1627.—F. intractable, ‘intractable ;’ Cot ilis, See 


In- (3) and Tractable, Trace. Der. intractabl-y, intractable-ness. 
INTRA! within the walls. (L.) Modem; not in 
Todd's Johnson. = Lat. intra, wit! and murus, a wall; see Mural. 
'SITIVE, not transitive. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. 

= Lat. intransitiuus, that does not pass over to another person ; 
of verbs in grammar, See In- (3) and Transitive. Der. iatrans- 


“TNTRBAT, the same as Entroat. (F,-L.; with E. Rohe) 
Minshen, ed. 1627, gives both spellings; and see the Bible Word- 
‘CH, the same as Entrench. (F.,<L.; with E. pre 


book and Nares. 
INTREN 

fiz.) In Shak. 1 Hen. VI, i. 4.9. Der. intrench-ment. 
INTRE 


IPED, dauatless, brave. (L.) | *That, quality (valour) 
which signifies no more than an intrepid courage; Dryden; Dedic. 
to Virgil's Aneid.=Lat. intrepidus, fearless.—Lat. in, not; and 


trepidus, restless, alarmed; see In- (3) and Trepidation. Der. 
intrepid-ly ; intrepid-i-ty, Spectator, no. 122. 

TNTRIOA’ perplexed, obscure. (L.) In Shak. Com. Errors, 
v. 269.=Lat. intrieaes, pp. ‘of intricare, to perplex, embarrass, en- 
tangle. =Lat. ἐπ, trica, pl. sb., hindrances, vexations, wiles 
(whence also Extricate). Der. intricately, intricate-ness ; intricac-y, 
Milton, P. L. viii. 102. "ind see intrigue. 

INTRIGUE, to form secret plots. (F,=L.) ‘Intriguing fops 
Dryden, Abselom and Achitophel, pt. ii. 1. 521.—F. intriguer, ἴοι 
merly spelt intriquer, ‘ to intricate, perplex, pester, insnare ;" Cot.= 
Lat. intricare, ta perplex; see above. Der. intrigue, sb. ; iniriguer. 

BIC, inward, genuine, inherent. (F,=L.) Α mistake 
for intrinsec. Inérinsecal ‘was formerly in use, as in Minsheu, ed. 

1627. Shak. has intrinse, K. Lear, ii, 2. 81 ; and intrinsicate, Antony, 

a. ὁ Intrinseoal or Intrinsich, inward or secret ;° pore ed. 
F. intrinseque, ‘ intrinsecal, inward ;" Cot. = Lat. 

ἰ following towards the inside. Lat. intr-a, 
into, towards; and seu secus, lit. following, co fonnected with Lat. eden 
cond, and sequi, to follow. See Inter-, In, and Second. 
Similarly Extrinsic, q.v. Der. intrinsic-al (for intrinsec-al), 


“tWTERODUCE, to lead or conduct into, bring into notice or use. 
“With which he introduceth and bringeth his reders into a 
false vnderstanding ;' Sir T. More, Works, p. 341 €.— Lat. introducere, 
Pp. introductus, to bring in.= Lat. intro, short for intero, orig. abl. of 
interus, inward (see Interior); and ducere, to lead; see Duke. 
Der. introduct-ion, Chaucer, C.T. 16854, from F. introduction = Lat, 
acc, introductionem (nom. introductio); introduet-ive; introduct-or-y, 
‘Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, prol. 68; introduct-or-idy. 
INTHOMISSION, a letting in, admission. (L.) ‘ Intromission, 
a letting ἴῃ τ᾿ Blount’s | 1674. A rare word. Formed, by 
analogy with F, sbs. in -ion, from the Lat. pp. intromissus of the ver! 
intromittere, to introduce. = Lat. intro-, within (see Introduce); and 
mittere, to send; see Mission. Der. Sometimes the verb intromit 
is used, but it is very rare, 
‘INTROSPECTION, a Jooking into. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 
1715. bevels saan by analogy with F. sbs. in -iom, from Lat. acc. im 
pane from nom. introspectio, 8 looking into.—Lat. intro-, 
in (see Introduce); and spectus, pp. of specere, to look; see 


SON TRUDE, to thrust oneself into. 
= Lat. intruders, to thrust into, obt 
and frudere, to thrust. See Thrust. intrusion, 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 640b=F. intrusion, ' δὴ intrusion’ (Cot.), 
formed from Lat. pp. intrusus; intrus-ive, Thomson, Liberty, pt. i. 

j intrus-ively, intrus-ive-ness, 
JUST, to give in trust, commit to one’s care. (Scand. ; with 

E. prefix.) Sometimes entrust, but intrust is much better, as being 
purer lish ; the latter part of the word being of Seand. (oot ἘΝ 
origit Dryden, Character of a Good Parson, I. 57. Com- 
poended of In and ‘Trust. 

INTUITION, a looking into, ready power of perception. (L.) 
Used by Bp. Taylor in the sense of ‘looking upon ;" Great Ex 
plar, pt. i. 5. 36; and Rule of Conscience, b. iv. c. 2 (R.) Intuitive 
ts in Cotgrave, and in Milton, P. Τ᾿ ν. 488, Formed, by analogy 
with Fs fon from Lat. intuit, pp. of infueri, to look upon. 

0 look ; see Pultion, ‘Tutor 


: r. Der. 
CH, a owen. (ΡΟ ΤΟ, In Blount’s Gloss, 
ed. 1674.=F. intumescence, ‘a swelling, puffing ;" Cot. Formed (as } 


TNVEIGLE. 


if from a Low Lat. infumescentia*), from Lat. intumercenti-, crade 
form of pres. pt. of intumescere, to begin to swell.=Lat. in, used 
intensively ; and tumescere, inceptive form of tumere, to swell. See 
Tumid. 


INTWINE, another form of Bntwine, q. v. (E.) Really a better 
twist. 


form, as being purer English. So also in-fwist; see 
INUNDATION, an overflowing of water, a flood. (L.) In 
Shak. K. John, v. 1.2; ν᾿ 2. 48, [Imitated from F. inondation.}= 


Lat. inundationem, acc. of inundatio, an overflowing.= Lat. inundatus, 
Pp. of inundare, to overflow, spread over in waves.—Lat. in, upon, 
over and wae, 8 wmv. _ Set Undulate. . Der. inundate, vb., 
real ἜΣ ἊΝ the sb., and of later date. 

tomy fo habitats ΝΞ ἣν ) In Shak. Tw. Nt. 
ii, 5.160, Also enure, as in Spenser, F.Q. iv. 2. 393 v. Ag 
143 and Sonnet 14, 1. 7. Β. On the one hand, the Ἐ 
en- is more consonant with the analogy of other words, as pas 
excamp, enlarge, &c.; whilst, on the other, the E. in is more con- 
sistent with the origin ‘of the word, since it arose from the old phrase 
“in ure, where ure isa sb. γ. The sb. ure is commonly explained 
by use, but its true sense is work or operation, or such use as is due 
to constant work. For examples, see wre in Nares. Thus, in 
Ferrex and Porrex, Act iv. sc. 2, we have: ‘ And wisdom willéd me 
without protract [delay] In speedy wise to put the same in ure,’ 


i... ἐπ operation, not in ise; see the passage in Morley's Library of 
Eng. Literature, Plays, p. 59, col. 1. And again, ΑἹ wish that it 
should straight be put ia wre}? id. Act v. sc. τος 8. Hence was 


also formed the verb to ure, used in the same sense as inure. ‘Ned, 
thou must begin Now to forget thy study and thy books, And ure 
thy shoulders to an armour's weight ;’ Edw. IIL, Act i. sc. 1.1. 159 
{in the Leopold Shakspere, p. 1038). “The Frenche souldiers whyche 
ταὶ their youthe have byne and wrede in feats of arms;’ 
Robinson's tr. of More’s Utopia, ed. 1551, C 6 (inwrede in ed. 
1556, p. 40 of Arber’s reprint). ὠ ἔΒ. ‘The etymology of ure is 
‘operation ; 
y, and eure in Roquefort, and mod. F. evere in 
ood well remarks upon the similar letter- 
F, man-euvre has become the E. max-ure.] 
see Operate. Der. inure-ment (rare). 
is quite distinct from M. E. wre, 
434 ἃς: 


clearly the Ο. F. oure, οευτε, wevre, eure, work, action, 
see onvre in Bu 


wank, to enter an enemy’s country, encroach ἃ] 


ἘΌΝ 
~ τ 


‘And st it invade the town;” Lord Surrey, tr. οἱ 

1. 338.<F. invader, ‘to invade ;’ Cot.<Lat. inwadere, to go into, 
enter, invade, Lat. in, in, 3 into; and sadere, to go. See 

Der. invad-er ; invasion, K. John, iv. 2. 173 τε Ἐ. invasion "δα 


invasion’ (Cot.), from Lat. inuasionem, acc. of inuasio, from pp. 
i so invas-ive, K. John, v. 1. 69. 

ID, not valid. (F.<L.) A. Accented invdtid, Milton, 
P.L. viii, 116." From In- (3) and Valid. B. Accented invalid, 
and pronounced as a F. word, when used as sb. ‘As well stow'd 
with gallants as with invalide;' Tatler, πο, 16,—F. ixvalide,*im- 
potent, infirme ;* Cot.=Lat. invalidus, not strong, fecble.— Lat. in-, 
not; and ualidus, strong; see Valid. Der. invalid-ate, Bumet, Own 
Time, an, 1680 (R.) ; invalid-at-ion ; invalid-iy. 
INVALUABLE, that cannot be valued. ΓΝ 


_ + For 
rareness of invaluable price;" Drayton, Moses, his Birth and 

bk. i (R.) From Τα (3) nd Valuable, ‘Der. alae 

ΣΝ ΨΑΒΤΑΒΙ ILE, not variable, (F=1;) In Sit 7. Browne 
Valg. Errors, Ὁ. i. c. 6, § last.=F. invariable, ‘ unvariable ;* Cot. 
From In. (3 and Variable. | Der. invariabl-y, invariable-nes. 
ZEXVABION, an entry into an enemy’s country. (F.,=1.) "See 

vi 


INVEIGG, to attack with words, rail. (L.) _In Shak. Lucrece, 
1254. The close connection of inveigh with the sb. invective at once 
points out the etymology. In this ‘word, the Lat. ἃ is expressed by 
the guttural ga, just as the A.S. ἃ was replaced by the same com- 
bination ; see Matzner, Eng. Gram. i, 149. Cf. Span. invekir, to 
inveigh.=Lat. inuekere (pp. inuectus), to carry into or to, to intro- 
duce, attack, inveigh against. Lat, ix, into; and wehere, to cary; 
see Vehicle. Der. 8b. from is 

(Cot.), from Lat. adj. inuectinus, scol 
hence invect-ive, adj. ; invectively, As You 
INVEIGLE, to seduce, entice. (Wann 


INVENT. 


inveighed his fool from him ;" Shak. Troil. ii. 3. 3-99. 

many baits and guileful spells To inveigle and invite the unwary 
sense ;" Milton, Comus, 537, 538. And see Spenser, F. Q. i. 12. 32. 

The origin is unknown, it being difficult to account for the ef; the 
word is spelt inveagle as well as inveigie in Minsheu. q 1. By 
some guessed to be from Ital. invégliare, to give a desire to, make 
‘one long for; cf. invogliato, loving, desirous. = Ital. in= Lat. in, in; 
and voglia, a ‘desire; cf. Ital. voglio, I wish, from volere, to wish.= 


Lat. walle, to wish ; pres.t. wolo,Iwish. See Voluntary. 3. By 
others thought to be corrupted from O, F. aveugler, ‘to blind, hud- 
winke’ (hoodwink], Cot.; formed from the adj. aveugle, blind = 
Low tab, of, away,deprived of and cu, 


an eye, is satisfactory ; hence some have supposed 
that the word arose from a confusion ofthe Ital. and Ε΄ words, Even 


the ΕἸΣ 


Senin, to come upon, discover, invent. 
to'come, cognate with E. Come, q.v. 


urs = Lat. inwent-us, pp. of 
Lat. in, upon ; and uenire, 
Det. invention, Μ. Ἐ. ἐπ᾿ 


sancion, Testament οἵ Crescide, st. 1ὸ - Ἐ. invention, ‘an invention’ 
(Cot.), from Lat. inuentionem, acc. of inuentio; inventivem Ε΄. inventif, 
invent-or = ME. in- 


‘inventive’ (Cot.) ; invent-ive-ly, invent-ive-nes 
uentovr, Sit T. Elyot, The Governour, b. 
from Lat. acc. inuentorem ; invent-or-y, Cor. 
TVERSE, inverted, opposite Mi ,=L) ME. invers, Gower, 
3-—0.F, invers, ‘inverse’ (Cot.)=Lat. inuersus, pp. of 
ΣΕ ἧς Invert. Der. inversely, invers-ion, Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 15. § 6, formed by analogy with F. sbs. in ~ion 
from Lat. acc. inwersionem, 
INVERT, to tum upside down, reverse. (L.) [Ια Shak. Temp. 
iii, 1. 70.—Lat. inuertere, to invert.= Lat. in, signifying motion to- 
wards, or up; and wertere, to tum. See Verse. Der. inveri-ed-ly; 


also inverse, q. v. 
INVERTEBRATE; see In- (3) and Vertebrate. (L.) 
INVEST, to dress with, put in office, surround, lay out money. 

(F=L.) This girdle to invest ;’ Spenser, F.Q. iv. 5. 18.=F. ine 

vestir, ‘to invest, inrobe, install ;᾿ Cot. inuestire, to clothe, 

clothe in or oF with. Lat, in, in; and uestire, to clothe, from westis, 
clothing; see Vest. Der. invest-ment, Hamlet. i, 3. 128; invest-i- 
ture, in ‘Tyndal's Works, p. 362 [misnumbered 374] =F. investiture 

(Cot.), as if from Lat. inuestitura, fem. of fat. pe of inuestire, 
INVESTIGATE, to track ont, search into, (L.) ‘She [Pru- 
dence] doth investigate and prepare places apt and conuenient ;” Sir 
T. Elyot, The Governour, Ὁ. i. c. 22 (R.) = Lat. inuestigatus, 
inuestigare, to track out, search into a track. = Lat 

gore, to trace. See Vestige. Der. investiga: 

investigator, investigatory; also investiga-ble, 

investigable also sometimes means ‘ unsearchable,’ from Lat. inues 
goblin unsearchable (distinct from investigabilis, that may be 
vestigated) ; where the prefix in- has a negative force. 

‘TE, grown old, firmly established or rooted. (L.) 

In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 122; Rich. I], i. 1. 14.—Lat. inveteratus, 

of inueterare, to retain for a long while.—Lat. in, with intensive 

forces ‘and weter, stem of σένα, old. See Veteran.” Der. invceraie. 
ἦν, inveterate-ness, inveteraccy. 

anymious, envious, ‘productive of odium, (L.) _ ‘ Invidious 

* Dryden, tr. of Virgil, 4 An. xi, 518. Formed by analogy 
wwith adjectives In sous (of in) from Lat. inidiosus, envious, 
productive of odium.— Lat. inuidia, envy. See: Envy. Der. in- 
vidiouscly, invidious-ness. 

INVIGO! 


ig 
 q_ Note that 


Err™ (aot founds om ἐν γεεᾶς, aad αὶ vigour. Se Vigour 
INVINCIBLE, unconquerable. were In Shak. 


* Cot.— Lat, inuineibili 
and wincibilis, vincible. In. (3) and ‘Vinclble. ‘Der, 
invincibl-y, invincible-ness, invinciblinty. 

GLABLE, that cannot be violated or profaned. (F.—L.) 
Ja Sir Τ᾿ More, Works, p. 527g and in Spenser, F. Ὁ. 
‘=F. inviolable, tinviolable;* Colm Lat. inuolabilit,Lat. fae, πο 
and wiolabilis, that may be violated, from aiolare. See In- (3) and 
‘Violate ; and see below. Der. inviolabl-y, inviolabili-ty. 
INVIOLATE, not profaned. (L.) In Spenser, tr. of Virgil’s 
Gnat, 1. 425. inuiolatus, unhurt, inviolate. = Lat. in-, not; and 
wiolatus, pp. of uiolare ; see In- (3) and Violate. 
that cannot Le seen. (F,=L.)  M.E. inuisible, 
Chancer, Legend of Good Women, 1019 ; Gower, C. A. ii. 247, 262. 
=F. invisible; in Sherwood’s index to Cotgrave.—Lat. inuisibilis, 
See In- (3) and Visible. Der. invisibly, invisibility, 
INVITE, to ask, summon, allure. (F.,—L.) 


}, ‘ invincible, 


* Yet have they Pynto the folowing of himselfe;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 


*God inuted men J from irate, to become angry ; irascibl-y, irasci 
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P. 1205¢.— 
F. inviter, ‘to invite;' Cot.=Lat. inuitare, to ask, bid, request, 
invite (of uncertain origin), Der. invitat-ion, Merry Wives, i. 3. 50 
=F, invitation, " an invitation,’ Cot. ; invit-er, invit-ing-ly. 
INVOCATE, to invoke. (L.) In Shak. Rich. III, i. 2. 8.— 
Lat. inwocatus, pp. of inuocare; see Invoke. Der. invocation, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 46=F, invocation, ‘an invocation’ (Cot.), from Lat. 
acc, inuocationem. 
INVOICE, a particular account of goods sent. (F,xL.) ‘In 
voice, is a particular of the value, custom, and charges of any goods 
sent by a merchant in another man’s ship, and consigned to a factor 
or correspondent in another countrey;" Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. 
The word is almost certainly a corruption of envois, an English 
pias! of F. envoi, O. Ε΄. envoy, ἃ sending. Compare the in 
ittré: ‘par le dernier envoi, regu’ = by the last conveyance, I 
have received, ἃς. ; τα votre envoi" ΕἼ have received your last 
consignment; ‘lettre d’envoi,'an invoice. See Envoy. @f Asimilar 
corruption occurs in the pronunciation of ‘bourgeois’ type, called by 


printers burjoice. 
INVO! to call upon. (F.,. 5.1.) «Whilst I invoke the Lord, 
wha wer shall me defend ;” Lord Surrey, Psalm 73 (R.); and 

. Hen, V, i. 2. 104.—F. invoguer, ‘to invoke; Cot.=Lat. 
Sore "to call on.=Lat. in, on; and wocare, to call, from woe, stem 
of uox, voice; see Voice. Doublet, invocate, q. V. 


INVOLUNTARY, not voluntary. (L.) In Pope, Imit. of 
Horace, Odes, iv. 1, 1. 38.—Lat. inwoluntarius, See In- (3) and 
Voluntary. Der. involuniari-ly, involuntari-ness. 

INVOLUTE, involved, rolled inward. (L.) ‘Involute and 


Evolute Figures, certain geometrical figures ;” Kersey, ed. 1715.— 
Lat. inuolutus, pp. of inuoluere ; see Involve. Der. Trvolution ΣῈ, 
involution, *an involution, enwrapping, enfolding,’ Cot., from Lat. 
inuolutionem, acc. of inuolutio, a τοὶ ‘up. 

INVOLVE, to infold, wrap up. (F.=L.) _‘ That reverende 
study is inwolued in so barbarous ἃ language ;’ Sir T, Elyot, The 
Governour, b. i. c. 14 (R.)=F. involver, ‘to involve ;? Cot.—Lat. 
inwoluere, to roll in or up.=Lat. in, in; and woluere, to roll; see 
Voluble. Der. involvement; and see Involute. 

INVU: not vulnerable. (F.,=L.) _ In Spenser, 
F.Q. vi. 4. 4.—F. invulnerable, ‘invulnerable ;* Cot.= Lat. inuulner- 
abil, See tae (3) and Vulnerable. Der. invulnerabl-y, invulner- 
Sea invulnerabili-ty, 

INWARD, intemal. (E.) M.E. imvard, adj. St. Jatin, . 44. 
Lia; commonly ‘as in Ancren Riwle, p. 272. he κᾶν fs 
also inwardes 5 Ao ιωναται inbred, Ki Grei 
. within, formed from prep. in, in; 
suffix -veard, with notion of ‘towards;" see Tor 
Der. inward-s, adv., where -s answers to M. E. adverbial suffix “ας 
the inflection’ οὗ the gen. case; inwardly, A.S. inweardlice, 
. 144. Also inwards, sb. pl., Milton, P. sa . 439- 
πάν ει to weat intertwine. (E.) Milton has inwove, 
P.L. iii, 352; inwoven, P. 693. Compounded of In- (1) and 
Weave. 

INWRAP, the same as Enwrap, q.v. (E.) 


ων .) Milton has ix- 
VPreathe. 


‘ETE, to wreathe amongst. 


INWEEA! 

wreath'd; P.L. iii, 361. From In- (1) and 

INWEOUGHT, wrought in or amongst. (E.) _‘Inwrought 
with figures dim;*” Milton, Lycidas, 105. From In- (1) and 
τοι ie. worked. 

10D! ‘an elementary body, in chemistry. (Gk.) Modem. 


‘So named from the violet colour of its va 
ine (as in chlor-ine, brom-ine), from Gk. 


Formed, with suffix 
, contr. form of ἰοειδή:, 


violet-coloured.=Gk. ἴον, a violet; and εἴδιον, appearance. See 
‘Violet and Idyl. Der. iod-ide. 
TOTA, «jot (Gk), See Jot. 

FACUANHA, a medicinal West-Indian root. (Port, = 
Braalisn) ‘So defined in Bailey's Dict. vol. ii, ed. 1731.—Port. 


ipecacuanda, given in the Eng.-Port. part of Vieyra’s Dict. Cf. Span. 
ican name of the plant; it is said to be a Brazilian word, and to 
mean * the road-side sick-making plant.” 

EE” The form assumed by the 
prefix in- (= prep. in), when the etic r follows, See ας @). Bec: 
ir radiate ‘irrigate, ir-rision, ir-ritate, ir-ruption. 
when the leter r follows. See In. (3), Exx.+ all words 
with ir, except those given under 18-1); 

Cot.—Lat. ira, anger (of doubtful οἱ Der. ireful, Com. 
Errors, v. 151; ir-ase--ble, in Blount’s Sion, ed, 1674, ffom F: 
bili 


ipecacuana.” Both Port. and Span. words are from the South-Amer- 

IR. (1), prefix. (L.; or F., 

IR- (L.; or Ἐπ.) Put for in-, negative ie tee 
anger. ae L) In Chances, C. ἵν 7587.—F. ire, tire ;* 

irascible, * cholerick’ (Cot.), which from Lat 
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[IBIB, « minbow. (L—Gk.) | In Shak. Alls Well i. 3 
“Tp, Uris, the messenger of the gods pe, 
Root tneetaine "Den Sidnce α colked 
‘word, as if from pres. pan, of a Lat, verb irid-stoery, to become like 
α rainbow, formed with inecptive suffix -σεος from irid- stem of iris 
is Ὁ also iridi-vm (from the crude from 
i " the se word and oe orice ia 
IRK, to weary, distress. (Scand. ow impersonally, as 
Shak. As You Like It, ii. τ. 2. "A. Formerly tae peony. | Cs ry. 
ΜῸῈ irken, (1) to make tired, (8) to become tired. Οἱ 1 
‘transitive (orig.) sense loes not often appear, reserved 
hod. ῬΡΣ hr me" and inthe word irfiome=tir 


rrkesumnesse, fastidium ; Irkyn, fastidior, τοῖς 
dior;" Prompt. Ῥασν. The intrans. sense is common. ‘To preche 
‘also bow myst not yrke’=you must not grow weary of preach 
Myre, Instructions for Parish Priests, ΓᾺ Irked κα shrank 
drew back; Gawain and Grene Knight, 1578. ‘Swa pat ne man 
ht irk withalle’=so that none may grow tired withal ; Pricke 

of Conscience, 8918. Β. We also find M. E. irk =tired, oppressed, 
*Oure frendis of us wille sone be irke’=our friends will soon be 
tired of us; Sir Isumbras, 118. ‘Syr Arther was irks,’ i.e. tired; 
Anturs of ‘Arthur, st. vi. C. The references in Stratmann shew 
that the word occurs chiefly in poems marked with strong Scandi- 
navian liarities; and the origina! word is still found in Swedish. 
=Swed. yrka, ‘to ΕΣ enforce, press; yrka lagen, to enforce Ὡς 
law ; vi yrkade pa vdr afresa, we pressed for our departure ; gies 
ndgon, to unge one yrka pd en sak, to urge an affair ;’ Wie 

Swed. Dict. . "This word is exactly cognate with Lat. wsgere, 
to urge; see ures. From 4/ WARG, to press; whence also Skt. 
υτίῇ, to press out, exclude; Gk. εἴργειν, to press in, repress; Goth. 
wrikan, to persecute, and E. wreak; see Wreak. (Perhaps distinct 
from γῇ WARG, to work, whence E. work]. An interestg 
derivative from this root WARG is the A.S. weoresum, painf 
irksome (Grein, ii. 678), which leary ly suggested the adj. ἴδιον, 
Cf. Dan. verke, to pain from virke, to work); and 
North of England ‘ootkwar! Rootteuche (rather than tooth-work). 
Also Lithuan. wargas, need; wargus, i 
Fick, i. 773, iii. 293. ΥΥ. Thus the Swed. yrka stands for wirka, 
weakened form of warka, from Teut. base WARK = Aryan o/ WARG, 
Der. irksome, irk-eome-ness, in the Prompt. Parv., as above. J Ob- 
serve how the word may be distinguished from work, though the 
roots may be connected. And note that there is no connection with 
AS. earg (=arg), slothfal, which has a different guttural letter and 
ch English by Avoh, Arrant, See faker further under 


rong. 
IRON, Teonton meal (8). MLE. iren, Chaucer, C. T. goa, 
παι, 19945 3 pe for isen), Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 139, 1. GAS 
tren, botl sb., Grein, ii. 145 ; older form ‘sen, bo! 
sb., id. τὸ κά Be. ΓΑ formerly γα, + leel, άτη, contracted from 
the old form isarn. + Dan, and Swed. λέγη, + O. arn; M.H.G. 
fsern, isen ΩΝ + Goth. eisarn, 8b. 5 tisarnein, adj. And cf. W. 
Aaiarn, Irish iarann, Bret. houarn, iron, B. The Teut. forms are 
from the base 1SARNA, perhaps an adjectival form from 
ice; see Io. This suggests that iron ( = iceen) may have been named 
(like erywal) from some fancied resemblance to ice ; perhaps from its 
hard smooth surface when brightened. See Fick, - 
bound, -clad, founder, -foundry, -grey, -handed, -hearted, -master, cmon 
ware, -work, -witted, Rich. ΠῚ, 
TRONMONGER, a dealer in iron goods, (E) Ts Minsheu's 
Dict., 1627; Pepys’ Diary, Feb. 6, 1663-9 ; Beaum. and Fl 
Cupid's Revenge, iv. 3. See Iron and Monger. Der. iron- 


"THONY, dissimulation, satire. (F.,—L.,=Gk.) ‘Ironic, a speak- 
by contraries, a mocke, a scofie;” Minsheu’s Dict, ed. 1627.— 
ἘΣ ironie (not in Cotgrave, but cited by Minsheu).— Lat. ironia, = Gk. 
«βρνεία. dissimulation, irony. —Gk, εἴρων, a dssembler, one who says 
less than he thinks or means. β. This Gk. word is merely 
pres, part. of εἴρειν, to'speak, say, talk; so that εἴρων means ' A 
talker.” Thus the root is 4/ WAR, to speak; see Verb, Word. 
Der. ironi-c-al, ironi-e-al-ly. 
TERADIATSE, to throw rays of light upon, light up. (L.) ἴα 
Milton, P. L. iii. §3.=Lat. irradiatus, pp. of irradiare, to cast rays 
on.—Lat. ir-=in, on; and radivs, a ray. See Ir-(1) and Ray. 
Der. irradint-ion ; also irradiant, from stem of pres. pt. of irradiare ; 
irradiance, Milton, P.L. vii. 617. 
IREATIONAL, not rational. (L.) _In Milton, P.L. ix. 766, 
x, 708.—Lat. irrationalis, See Ir- (2) and Rational. “Der. irre- 
tional-ly, -i-ty. 
IRRECLAIMABLE, that cannot be reclaimed. (F,=L.) 
Rare, and a late word; see Richardson. Coined from Ir- (2) and 
Der. irreclaimabl-y. 


* Irkesum, 


e 


TRRESPONSIBLE. 


.. 168. 4 IRRECONCILABLE, that cannot be reconciled. In Min- 


23... Ε΄ irre 


sheu, ed. 1627; in Cot and in Milton, P.L. 
conciliable, * irreconcilal . not; and F, 

reconcilier, *to reconcile;’ Cot. See Ir-(a) and Reconcile. Der. 

irreconcilabl-y, irreconcilable-ness. 

IBRECOVERABLE, that cannot be recovered. (F.,=L.) 

- 4. 360. Milton has irrecoverably, Samson 

᾿ς Shot and F. reeoweraile, recoverable "ἢ 


See Ir- (2) and Recover. Der. irrecoverabl-y. Doublet, 


irrecuperable, 

Te eam, “Ye os) 
what irrecuperable damage ;’ Sir T. 1¢ Govemnour, b. i. c. 
37..- Εἰ irrecuperable, * unrecoverable ; Col. = Lat. irrecuperabilis.— 
Lat. ir-=in-, not; and recuperare, to recover. See Ir- (2) and 
Recover. Doublet, irrecoverable. 

IRRED: not redeemable. (.. aber A coined 
word; in late use. From Ir-(2) and Redeem. Der. ἐγγράφειν: 


ably. 
IRREDUCIBLE, not reducible. (L.) In Boyle's Works, vol.i. 
p. §0(R.) From Ir- (2) and Reduce. Den irreducibl-y, irredu- 


εἰ 
GABLE, that cannot be refated. (F,<L.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627.=F. irrefragable, ‘irrefragable, unbreakable ;’ 
Cot.=Lat. irrefragabilis, not to be withstood. =Lat. ir-=in-, not; 
and refragari to oppose, thwart, withstand. . Refragari is of 
doubtful origin, Ferhaps from re, back, and frag. base of frongere, 
to break; the orig. sense being ‘to break: back. "See 
The long a appears also in Lat. suffragium, perhaps from same 

root. Der. Bot, Dor irefracabl ~y, irrefragable-ness, irrefragabili-ty. 
TABLE, that cannot be refated. (Fs aL) Jn Keney, 

ΠῚ series Cained for Te (2) and Refute. | Der. ἡ me 

not Shak. john, v. μ' 
Lat. irregularis. eae  pagular oe re 


lary, from F. ΟΣ sa inegalanty’ Col 7 
irregular irre ‘irregularity,’ Cot. 

TART, not relevant. (δ - 1). Used by Barke (R) 

From τε τ and Relevant,” Der. uence 

RELIGIOUS, not religious. (F,—L.) In Shak. Merry 

Wives, apace Fe irlptan icighoasy Cot. Lat καρ 

See Ir- (2) Der. iraigioundy:, ὑνταϊξίουν nes 

(Bible Wordbook). 80 alo ἐπσηϊρίον, Holland's Pliny, bic. 7, 


ed. 16; 

DIABLE, that cannot be remedied. (FL) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F. irremadiole, remediless;’ Cot.— Lat. ἐς 
remediabilis, '2) and Remedy. Der. irremediabl-y, 
mediable-ness, ° μή 


irrecoverable. (F.,=L.) 
Elyot 


IRREMISSIBLE, that cannot be remitted or forgiven. (F.,=L.) 
“Your sinne is irremissibe:" Fryth, Works, p, 3, col. α.-- F. iremin 
sible, " unremittable ;” Cot irremissibiis, unpardonable. Sea 
Tr. ΟΣ and Remit. Der. Frat rg 

MOVABLE, not removable, firm. (F,<L.) In Shak. 
wine core iv. 4. 518. Coined from in =i and removable ; 
see Tr (2) an 
“TREMP ARABE, tat came bor nied. Fo 1) In Shak. 
"emp. iv. 140.—F. irreparable, ‘irreparable, unrepairable;” Cot.= 
Lat. irreparabilis, See Ir- (2) and Repair. Der. irreparabl-y, 


irreparable-ness. 


repress oe PL) Modem; added 
by Todd to Johnson. Coined from ir-min-, not; and repressible, 
See Ir. (2) and Repress. Der. irrepressibl-y. 

TREHPROACHABLE, not repreachable, (F< L-) In Keney, 


ed, ἀτιξος Ἐν irreprochabl,’“unreprochable;"° Cot.m F. ἐν = im, 
not; and reprockable, ‘reproachable ;’ Cot. See Ir- (a) and 5:6. 
proach. Der. 


IRREPRO’ sim Teprovable, blameless. (F.,<L.) Io 
Minaben, ef 1627. =F, irreprovable, ‘unreprovable ;* Cot. See Ir- 

2 prove. Der. irreprovabl-y, irreprovable-ness. 

Pansies that cannot be resisted. (F., ΚΙ Tn Milton, 
P.L. vi. 63. Coined from Ir- (2) and resistibde; see Resist. Der. 
irresistibl-y, irresistible-ness, irresistibili-ty. 

LUTE, not resolute. αὐ In Shak. Hen. VIII, i. 2. 

209, Coined from Ir- (2) and Resolute. Der. irresolutely, ir- 


resolute-ness ; also irresolut-ion, 

IRRESPECTIVE, not repective. (τς 10) “God's absolute 
irrespective decrees of election ;’ Hammond, Works, v. i. p. 

From F. ir-<in, not; and F. respectif, * 
. Der, irrespectively. 

it not responsible, (L.) 


“Sach high and 


IRRETRIEVABLE. 


irrésponsible Vicence over mankind ;' Milton, Tenure of Kings (R.) 
From Ir- (2) and responsible; see Response, Der. irresponsib- 
irresponsibility. 


TRRETRIEV. not retrievable. (F.,—I.) ‘The condi- 
tion of Gloriana, freee is irretrievable;" Spectator, no. 423. 
From F. ἐπ, not; and retrievable; see . Der. irre 


trievabl-y, irretrievable-ness. 
TRREVERLNT, not reverent.(F.,-L.) In Milton, P.L xi.101. 


. irreverent, ‘unreverent;’ Cot.= Lat. ixrewerent-, stem of irreuerens, 
disrespectful. Lat. ir-=in-, not; and reuerens, respectful, properly 


pres. part. of reuereri, to revere. See Revere. Der. irr iy; 
irreverence, Chaucer, C. T. Pers. Tale, De Superbia, sect. 1. 

‘OC. that cannot’ be recalled. (F,,=L.) 
Spenser, Ἐ. F. irrevocable, ‘irrevocable ;” Cot.=Lat. 
irrewocabil 


= Lat. irein-, not; and rewocabilis, revocable, from 
rewocare, to recal. See Revoke, Der. i ,, irrevocable-ness. 
IRRIGATE, to water. (L.) 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. And earli finsheu, ed. 1617... Lat. 
irrigana, pp. of irrigare, to moisten, ¢, flood. = Lat. ix, spon, 
or as an intensive prefix; and rigare to to wet, moisten From the 
same source as E. rain; see Rain. irrigat-ion ; also irrig-w- 
ows, Milton, P. L. iv. 255, from Lat. ἐν moun jj. irrigating, formed 


from irri 
iaiion, mocking, com, (F.=L.) Rare; in Minshen, ed. 
162: irrision, " irrision, mocking ;' Cot. = Lat. irrisionem, acc. 
joa deniding. Lat. iri, pp of ἀτίάι, to laugh at. 
Te Sait Ce ete 
to provoke. (L.)_ “ Irrisate [provoke] the το 

οἵ the dauncers ;" Err. Elyot, The rio rei) ie 
irritatus, pp. of irritare, to aa i greatly (eid of dog), also to pro- 
voke, tease, irritate. tain origin: but perhaps & 
frequentative from irrire, δ spelt Airrire, to snarl as a dog, which 
is perhaps an imitative word. Der. irritation=F. irritation, ‘an 
Irritation” (Cot.), from Lat. acc. irritationem ; irritat-ive, irritat-or-y ; 
irrit-ant, from the stem of pres. pt.of irritare; ‘also irrit-able, in Minsheu, 
ed. 1627, from Lat. irritabilis ; trrit-abl-y, irritable-nese, irrit-abili-ty. 

{UPTION, a bursting in upon, sudden invasion. (F.,—L) 
“An irruption, or Violent bursting in;" Minsheu, ed. 1627.=F. irrup- 
sion, ‘an irraption, a forcible entry lat irruptionem, acc. of 
irruptio, » bursting into.= Lat. ir καὶ pon ; and rwptio, a burst- 
ing, from ruptus, pp. of rumpere, to ‘bart, See Rupture. Der. 
irrupt-tve, irrupt-ively, . irruptus of irrumpere, to burst in, 
aa 3 Pam pees. ofthe ve substantive, (E.) Α. 8. is; see further 


“Haunts ind of tabeglue brought from ian [leland 

+ Ising-glass, αὶ lue it | 

in medicines ;* Kersey’s Dict., ed. ht A singular (eel) oe @s 
if there were reference to icing in confectionery, and to the glassy 
appearance of jellies made with it) from O. Du. Auyzenblas, mod. Du. 
suizenblas. * Isinglass, Auyzendli el’s Eng.-Du. Dict. ; 1754. 
The lit. sense is *sturgeon-bladder inglass being obtained from 

the bladder of the stur \Aetipenser™ sturio). 4 G. hawsenblase, 
isinglass ; from Aausen, a kind of sturgeon ( to Du. Auizen) ; 
and Wase (= Du. bas), a bladder, from basen, to blow, allied to E. 
Blow. 4 That the word is of Du. rather than of Ὁ. i 
obvious. The G. eu (<ow in cow) could not have 
whereas the Du. ui (sometimes nearly “πον in coy) 


“Irrigate, to water ground ;* 
Mi 


corruption was easily made by sailors. 
ISLAND, an isle, land surrounded by water. (E.) The + is 
tly inserted, owing to confusion with isle, a word of F. origin; 


see below. In S| 


6. 11, the word is spelt island in the 


in Richardson. 


i . 5. igcland 
ig, an island, and lend, land. ΟΡ (ii, 136) gives 
τὰς rs equivalent ‘forms, with references; the word is also written 
4 (i i. “aaa and in Eng. egerey oan abi pia τσὶ δα in 
‘Aldern-ey, Anglerey. Cognate words are: Du. eiland, 
a midland, formerly written ‘oland” ᾿δενεῖ) ; Tcel. eyland; ‘Swed. 
Gland, used as a proper name for an island in the Baltic Sea; G. 
8, Dropping the syllable -land, we also find Α. 5. ig, ieg, 
above); Icel. ἐν, an island; Dan and Swed. 6, an is! Iso. 
.H. G, -αίρα, ~axwa, in composition (Fick), with which cf, G. aue, 
a meadow near water ; and see Ait, Eyot, the dimin. forms. All 
these Fick (iii. 10) deduces from an orig. Teut. form AH WIA, be- 
longing to water or a place in water, a secondary formation from 
Teut. AHWA, water, which a] in Goth. akwa, Α. 8. ed, O.H.G. 
λα, a stream, with which cf. Lat. agua, water ; see Aquatic, Thus 
the A. S. ed signifies ‘water ;’ whence ieg, ig, ‘a place near water, 
and ig-laad, an island. Der. island-er, Temp. . 37. 


ITCH. 808 


IBLE, an island. (FL) Quite distinct from the E. ilond, in 

which the « was jgaoraatly inserted, It is singular that, in the word 
the was formerly dropped, thus tending still farther to coo 

found the two words. ΜΕ ile, yle; Rob. of Glouc., 

Wyeli, Deeds (Act), vi. rc 

Ue, Lat. insula, an island. See Insular. Ny 

Peigelbne te note som OF ats *a lie land" (Cot), 

oe ΕΓ ΟΝ Οὐ, pertermed in equal times. (Gk) Ια Phil- 

equal times. 
lipe Dict. ed. 1706 (αν; Trochrone). Trntated from Gk. lebxpovoe, 
consisting of an equal number of times (a grammatical term).—Gk. 


ἴσο-, cra asf form of ἴσοι, ual time, whence also E. 
B. The related to Skt, 
vishu, adv. equally with ahich cf. Skt. vistuva, the equinox; the 


fan form being WISWA, equal ; Fick, i. 221. 
LATE, to insulate, place in a detached 

The word occurs in the Preface to Warburton’s 
was censured in 1800 as being a novel and unnecessary word (Todd). 
‘And see note in Trench, Eng, Past and Present. Todd remarks, 
farther, that isolated was ‘at first used as a term in architecture, sig 
nifying detached. It was thus at first a translation of Ital. ἐνοίαίο, 
detached, separate, formed as an adj. (with pp. form) from isola, an 
island.—Lat. ina, an island; also, a detached house or pile of 
buildings, whence insulatus, insulated, answering to Ital. isolato. See 
Insular. @ The F. isold is likewise borrowed from the Ital. 
itolato ; the E. word was not taken from the F. (which would oaly 
have given a form joa), but directly from the Italian, Der, isola 


ἸΒΟΒΟΈΓΕΕ hark sides equal, le, (Ly Gk.) 

ISOSCELES, having two sides equal, as a triangle. 

In Phillips’ Dict., ed. 1706.—Lat. isosceles. Gk. ἰσοσκελήν, “with 
wal legs or sides.—Gk. ἰσο-, crude form of ἴσοι, equal (see I80- 

Ghroncts); and σκίλου, a leg, probably connected with σκαίρειν, 

to dance, and ceadnvés, halting (see Scalene). 


equal degree of heat. t (Gk) 
Modern. A coined me ἥτὰ ἰσο-, Trade form of ἴσου, roe, equal and 
Oépu-n, heat; with adj. suffix «αἰ, See Isochronous rmo- 
meter. 


IBBUG, thst which proceeds from something, progeny, produce, 
result. (Fy=L.) M. “Τὸ me and to myn issue;' P, Plow: 
man, C. xix. 269. ‘Ani ime large ;* Chaucer, Troil. v. 205.—0. Ἐν 
ἑαυ, ‘the issue, end, success, event ;" Cot. "A fem. form of iw, 
“insted, omen, sprang, proceeded from” pp. of ἐκείν, ‘to issue, to 
go, or depart out τ᾽ id-= Lat. exire, to go out of; from ex, out, and 
ie, to go; see Mixit. Der. ise, verb, merely borrowed from the 
in later use; ‘we issued out’ is in Surrey’s tr. of Virgil, 
there the Lat text has ἔσεαι ie? Bneid, i 37. (The Me Ewe 
was isch, common in Barbour’s Brace, and borrowed from the F. vb. 
issir.] Also isswer ; issweless, Wint. Ta, v. 1.174. 
ThAMUS, τας aneck of land connecting & peninsula with the main- 
land. (L.,=Gk.) In Minsheo, ed. 1627; spelt itm in Cotgrave, to 
translate Ὁ. F. isthme.= Lat. isthmus, Gk. ἰσθμόν, a narrow passage, 
neck of land ; alli cog extended from #/ I, to go. CL 


kt. i, to go; Lat, ire, to go. 
TT, the neuter of the third personal un. (E.) Formerly also 
cr tit in the same, B, i. 86.— 


sit, P. Plowman, A. 85, Coil 83; 
A.S, Ait, neuter of ke; see He. + Icel. Ait, nent. of Ainn. 4 Du, het, 


neut, of Aj. @ar The gen. case its was just coming into use in 
Shakespeare’ , and occurs in Temp. i. 2. &c., but the usual 
we al a 


form in Shak. is Ais, as in A. 
sense of its) in the first folio, in 65, 

See the articles in The Bible ‘Word ook and in ξομανίάν 
Lexicon. J¢s does not once occur in the Bible, ed. 1611, which has 
it where mod. editions have its in Levit. xxv. 5. The use of Ait for 
his (its) occurs early, viz. in the Anturs of Arthur, st. viii, L 11. 
The A.S, neuter form is Ait, nom.; Ais, gen.; Aim, dat.; Ait, acc, 
Der. it-self; see Self. 

TTALICS, the name given to letters printed thus—in sloping type. 

wy) So called because invented by Aldo Manuzio (Aldus. wutins), 

talian, about aD. 1500. Aldo was bom in 1447, and died in 
1515. Letters printed in this type were called by the Italians corsieé 
(cursive, or running hand), but were known to other nations as 
Molics; see Engl. Cyclop. 5. ν. Manuzio. Lat. ealicus, Italian, Lat. 
Italia, Italy. “Der. italic-ise, 

ITCH, to have an iriating sensation in the skin, (E.) Like if 
ΜΕ. yf, sif=A.S. gif) this word has lost an initial M.E. y or 
3=A.S. g. ΜῈ, iken, icchen, sichen, xiken; see Prompt. Parv. pp: 
259, 538. The pp. occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 3684, where the Six-text 
(ἃ. 3682) has ἐξ various spellings ieched, yehed, and yechid.— A. S. 
giecan, to itch; in Α. 5. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, p. 50, 1. 133 
whence Α. 8, gieenes, an itching (Bosworth), and giepa, used to 
translate Lat. prurivus (an itching) in Alf. Gless, pr. in Wright's 


804 ITEM. 


Vocab. i. 20, col. 1, 1. 6. Du. 
Jeukte (= AS, gicba), an itching. 
‘Der. itch, sb., itch-y. 

TTEM, a separate article or particular. (L.) The mod. use of 
item as a sb. is due to the old use of it in enumerating particulars, 
Properly, it is an adv. meaning ‘ also’ or * likewise,’ as in Shak. Tw. 
Nt i. δ. 263: ‘as, item, two lips, indifferent red; ilem, two grey 
eyes;? &c.—Lat. item, in like manner, likewise, also; closely re- 
lated to ita, so. Cf. Skt. ittham, thus; itthd, thus; iti, thus. All 
extensions from the pronominal base I of the third person; cf. Skt. 
i-dam, this. 

‘TH, to repeat often. (L.) Bacon has iterations and 
iterate in Essay 25 (Of Dispatch). Shak. has iterance, Oth. v. 2.150 
(folio edd.); iteration, 1 Hen. IV, i. 2. to1.—Lat. iteratus, pp. of 
iterare, to repeat. = Lat. iterum, again; a comparative adverbial form 
(with suffix ~tar-) from the pronom. base I of the third person ; see 
Item. Der. iterat-ion, iterat-ive. 
travelling. (L.) _* And glad to tum itinerant;” 
Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 2. 1. 92.—Lat. itinerant-, stem of pres. pt. 
of obsolete verb winerare, to travel.—Lat. itiner, stem, of ler, 
journey.— Lat. it-um, supine of ire, to go. τι to go; ef. Skt. i, to 
. Der. itinerantly, itineranc-y, itinerac-y. Also itinerary (Levins), 
ym Lat. itinerarivm, an account of @ jou joumey, neut, of itiner-arius, 
belonging to a journey, from base itiner- with suffix ~arius. 
von. a hard white substance chiefly obtained from the tusks 
of Mernants (F.=<L) M.E. ivory, inorie (ith u for v), Chaucer, 
C.T. 7333 also spelt every, Trevisa, a tath- 
century form, cited by Littré; later any Cot. (CE. Prov. 
evori, Bartsch, Chrestomathie Provencale, 29. 20, whence perba| 
ὧς ME. form every. Also Ital. avorio, aval = Lat. eboreus, adj, 
made of ivory. = Lat. ebor-, stem of ebur, sb. ivory. Si 
by some to be connected ‘with Skt. ibsa, an elephant. 


dj, ἃ, 
“TUT, the mune ofa (E) ‘He mot 


the name ofa 
in an inydleef;’ Chaucer, cep Caria =A. g ifig, ivy; see Rae to 
A.S Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne; also i/egn, an old form in the 
Corpus MS. glossary. [The A. S.f between two vowels was sounded 
as v, and the change of Α. 8. -ig to Ε, -y is paul, in ΑΥ 5, νά ΓΝ 
=E. ston-y.} + O.H.G. ebah, ivy (cited by E. Miiller) 

ig vy ). 
‘seems to be a further possible connection with the Lat. apium, ‘ant a 
a word borrowed from Gk. ἄπιον, (1) a pear, (2) parsley. se 
phen, ivy, eppich, (1) parsley, (2) ivy, seem to be due to Lat. apium, 
rather than to be true Teutonic words. Der. ivy-mantled, ivi-ed. 
TWIS, certainly. (E.) M.E. ywis, iwis; Chaucer, C.T. 3277, 
705, Common in as in Merch. Ven. ii. 9. 68, Tam. Shrew, 
? ¢ Shak., 9 
Rich. ID i gto. yews certain; gewislic 
certainly; Gi +D adj, and adv., certain, certainly. 
+. gewiss, certainly. Cf. Teel vise, certain, sure}. eiteuliga, cer 
tainly. B. All these words are closely connected with E. wise, 
and with A.S. witan, to know; from ψ WID, to know. wm It is. 
to be particularly noted that the M. Ε΄ prefix ἐ (= A.S. ge-) is often 
written apart from the rest of the word, and with a c: capital letter: letter. 
Hence, by the mistake of editors, it is sometimes printed J wis, and 
explained to mean +I know.’ Hence, further, the imaginary ‘verb 
‘wis, to know, has found its way into our dictionaries But it is pure 
fiction; the verb being wit, See Wit, verb. 


J. ‘ 


JABBER, to chatter, talk indistinctly. (Seand.) Former jaber 
or jable. * Whatsoeuer the Jewes would jaber or iangle rT. 
More, Works, p. 665 (R.) ‘To ‘abil, multum loqui; 
1570. And cf. gibber, Hamlet, i. 1. 116, γοῦν. Joboleare weakened 
forms of gabber, gable frequentative forms from the base gab. seen 

1. gebba, tor mock, scoll. See Gabble; and ef. Du. gabberen, | 
*to pos (Sewel). Der. jabber-er. 
CINTH, a precious sone. (F why mete In the Bible, Rev. 


to itch. Root unknown. 


ἡ 


should explain ‘iacinch hai 
ἦν. 301, to mean ‘ hair curling like the “hyscinth? ‘vithout Petereaee 
to colour.] M.E. iacynte, Wyclif, 2 Chron. 
incynet (later version). Gower has jacinctus; 4 

the precious stone called a jacint ;* Cot. = Lat. hyacinthus, 
Rev. xxi. 20 (Vulgate). = Οἱ 3 Rev. xxi. 20. See 

th. | @ Thus jacinth is for hyacinth, as Jerome for Hierome 
or Hieronymus, and Jerusalem for Hierusalem. 


frien, 10 itch; whence jauting,® TACK (1), 


JACOBIN. 


saucy fellow, sailor. (F..= zo, Heb.) The 
Phrase ‘thou Sire John’ is in Chaucer, C. T. 6; on which 
‘yrwhitt remarks: “I know not how it bas hagpenel that in the 
principal modem languages, John, or its equivalent, is a name of 
contempt, or at least of slight. So the Italians use Gianni, from 
whence Zani; the Spaniards Juan, as bobo Juan, a foolish John ; the 
French ean, with various additions ; and in English, when we call 
aman a John, we do not mean it as a title of honour. Chaucer, in 
L 3708, uses Jacke fool, as the Spaniards do bobo Juan ; and I suppose 
jack-ass has the same etymology: “Go fro the window, Jacke fool, 
‘she said;’ Chaucer, C.T. 3708. This M.E. Jacke is obviously 
borrowed from the F. Jaques; but it is very remarkable that this 
common French name is considered as an equivalent to the E. 
‘common name John, since it really answers to Jacob. = Lat. Jacobus. 
= Gk. Ἰάκωβοε.-- Heb. Ya'agéb, Jacob; lit. one who seizes ΕΣ the 
heel.= Heb. root ‘dzab, to seize by the heel, supplant, B. It is 
difficult to tell to what extent the various senses of the word jack 
depend upon the name above. ἃ. It is, however, clearly to be 
traced in the phrase Jack ο᾽ the clock, Rich. II, v. 5. 60, where it 
means a figure which, in old clocks, used to strike upon the bell. 
In ἃ similar way, it seems to have been used to name various 
implements which supplied the place of a boy or attendant, as in 
boot-jack and in the jack which tums a spit ina kitchen. ὠγ. Simi- 
, it denoted the key of a virginal ; Shak. Sonnet 128. δ Hence 


larly. 
perhaps also ἃ familiar name for the amall bowl aimed at in the 
game of bowls; Shak. Cymb. 


La «. And for a small pike 


to connect jach (not earlier than the agth century) “ith AS. times. 
Add to this, that the A.S. word seems to have been cede (with 1 
which would have given a later form cheek; cf, Du. kaak, a pill 
which is the cognate word, ἃ, There is, however, an A. S. ceac, 
pitcher (Mark vii. 4), which would have given chack or jack; this 
might seem to account for jack (more commonly Wachjact) in the 
sense of a sort ofleathern jug; but the jug really took its name from 
its likeness to a jack-boot; see Jack (2). 

JACK (2), a coat of mail, a military coat worn over the coat of 
mail. (F.) ‘athe of defence, iak of fence, garment, Baltheus;* 
Prompt, Parv. p. 256, and note, shewing that the word was in use as 
early as 1375. ‘Iacke, hamesse, iaeg, iacque:’ Palsgrave.—O. F. 

τ, * James, also a Iack, or coat of maile, and thence, a Iack for 
the body of an Trish grey-hound . . . put on him when he is to coap” 
(with a wild boar); Cot. Cf. Ital. giaco, a coat-of-mail, Span. jaco, 
a soldier's jacket; also Du. jak, Swed. jarka, a jacket, 
jerkin. B. OF obscure origin is even somewhat doubtful 
whether it is of Romance or Teutonic origin, but the latter is hardly 


‘obable. Most likely Ducange is right in the origin of it 
To the Jeopuere, or revolt of τῆς pesantry nicknatted Ἴσεγε» Bor 
Nommesacb. 1348. That i tis hom theO.F. name Jocquen, See 


Tack (1). Der. jack-et, q.v.; also jack-boots, boots worn as armour 
for the legs, in the Spectator (Todd) ; blackjack Nate, εν. γαῖ). 
JACKAL, « kind of wild animal. (Pers.) In Dryden, Annus 
Mirabilis, st. 82, 1. 327; Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 115. 
=Pers. shaghdl; Palmer’s Pers. Dict. col. 383. Cf. Skt. grigdla, a 
jackal, a fox; and perhaps Heb. sAsi'dl, a fox, from Heb. root shal, 
to dig, hollow out. 

KET, a short cost.(F.) ‘In a blew jacket;’ Spenser, Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale, 1 305.— 0. japuete'n jacket, or short and sleeve 
Dimin, of O.F. japue, ‘a jack, or coat 

Der. jacket-ed. 


Cot. 
See Jack (2). 
ὁ JACOBIN, a friar of the order of St. Dominick. (δ = L, = Gk, 


JACOBITE, 


JASPER. 805 


-- ΒΒ) ‘Now frere minor, now jatobin;* Rom. of the Rose, I? Plowman, B. ii 94. Spelt gangle, ΑἸἰσαυηάετ, ὁ, Weber, 7418.-- 


6341. =F. jacobin, ‘a jacobin Cot. = Low Lat. Jacobinus, adj. formed 
from Jacobus ; see Jack (1). Β. Hence one of a faction in the 


French revolution, so called from the Jacobin club, which first met in | a 


the hall of the Jacobin friars in Paris) Oct 17895 see Hayda, Dict. 
the name of a Aoodad (friar-like) pigeon. Der. 


Facobimi 
Fook Jeo dherent of James II. (L,—Gk.,—Heb.) 
Formed with sufix οἶα (Lat, ite), from acob-us, James. 
Jack (1). Der. Jacobit-ism. 
JADE (1), ἃ sorry nag, an old woman. (Unknown.) M.E. 
ἕῳ (MS. Jade), Chaucer, C.T. 14818. The same as Lowland 
‘Sc. yad, youd, North of Eng. yaud, a jade. Of unknown gins 
perhaps connected with Du. jagen, to bunt, chase, drive, ride, jagten, 
to hurry, jagt, the chase. Οἵ Low G. jagd, a chase, crowd of 
Reople, ‘Bremen Worterb. ii. 683; Dan. jage, G. jagen, to chase; see 
‘acht. 4 The use of Lowland y shews that the word is 
probably Teatonic. Mr, Wedgwood’s etymology, from Span. ijadear, 
to pant (from jada, the flank, which is from Lat, ilia, the groin), is 
improbable. Der jeden vb, to tire, spurn, Antony, iii. 1. δ᾿ 
ΓΑΕ (2), die gms sone, (δ (Ὁ Oriental? in Bailey's 
Dict, vol. ii, ed.1731. COE. jade, Span. le. Florio's Ital. Dict. 
ge ‘the form iada, It is Ὁ but probably Oriental. 
f. Cowell finds yedd, a material out of ‘which ornaments are made, 
in the Divydvadina ; but it does not seem to be Sanskrit. 
JAG, a notch, ragged protuberance. (C.) ‘Jagge, or dagge of α 
foment ome Parv. p. 255. “1 iagge or cutte @ garment; 


Palsgrave. Prob. of Celt. origin. = Irish gag, 
ΕΣ sagaim, ‘split, or a w. Wie an ΝΕ cleft; pea 
left, chink; Gael. gag, a 3 0g, '© split, notch. Der. 
jesnel q iags Gasp, Md las, 1161 ; whence to- 
rged, Skelton, er Ramm 1243 oggredonens j0g69- 
γα @w The Icel. jaki, a rough piece of ice, ly be wee 


ΡΝ 
JAGUAR, « 8. American beast of prey. (Brazilian.) In a trans- 
lation of of Buffon's Nat. Hist., London, 1792. uits, Nears is Brazilians 
Buffon, Quadruped. t. iii. pp. 289, 293 ( ὃ in the 
Gaarant (Brazilian: iangusge’e ἀρ να name tor gee and 
dogs, ‘The generic name for tygers in the Guarani language is Joqua- 
* Clavigero, Hist. of Mexico, tr. by Callen, i ue Gd (ed. 1787). 
"Tan, another spelling of Gaol «. 
᾿ the root of a Mexican * Jalap, the 
τοῦ of kind of inan ightched i’ Phillips’ Dict., ed. 1706. 
Named from Jalapa or Xalapa, in Mexico, ‘The Span, letters j and 
ware gauivalent, and denote ἃ guttural sound ; thus Don Quijote 
Don j or » being sounded something like the G. ch. 
om to press, squeeze tight. (Scand.) ‘Jam. to squeeze ;* 


πίον 


“τῷ Jemma Deeneen κα the rocks” Swinbume, Travels 
through Spain (1779), let. * Jam, to render treading, 
as cattle do land they are foddered da” Marshall's Rural Economy 


of Noval D.S, Glow. 83). Ling ἘΞ ors 
‘Cham, to chew or Shame [with ‘with 
iy, Warwissshies to bite or 


Sereroent ἫΝ to tread heavily, 
Soffolk ;* Halliwell. Whence also: ‘Champ, hard, firm, Sussex;* 
id.; Le. Hb Le charmed or jemnad down, as if 


by being trodden on. See 
Champ, which is of Scand. ¢ 


ori For the common and 
change from ch to ἡ, see ‘Tw, Jowl. 
λας μας ἃ conserve of fruit boiled with (Scand.?) In 


johnson’s Dict. Of uncertain origin, but ‘most Likely from Jama (1). 
following quotation that it ‘mean ἃ soft substance, 
resembling what has been * And i ἘΣΤῚ 
πηκαῖς, it must be chammed afore by the nurse, and #0 pu 
-abe’s mouthe ;᾿ Sir T. More, Works, p. 241 b, ‘See Cham: 
JAMB, the side-post of a door. (Feels) ‘aum ott iow, 
the side-post. The word is also in use in the South, where the 
ΕἾ jeu δ the chimney; Ray, Collection of North-Country horas, 
1691. ε jaumbe in Cotgrave. ‘ Yea, the jambes, posts, principals, 
all of the same mettall;” Holland, tr. of Pliny, Ὁ. 
ieee =F, jambe, ‘the leg or shank, ... the jaumbe or side- 
post of door;* Cot.” Cf Ital gamba, Span. gamba, the leg; Port. 
gombies, pl: the legs.~Late Lat, ganiba, hoot; Vegetius, 1. 56, 
Bear the end ; 3, 20. This is ‘corruption from an older form 
camba, which appears in O. Rion Diez, whom see).=4/ KAM, 
to bend; whence Lat. camurus, crooked, camera, a vault; so fat 
the word was org. used of the bent leg or fhe knee. CE W. 
ets s meraee a 
Gi 


wes, Spenser, F.Q, ii. 6. 29 (apparently a 2 esikel word) 
<A jongling of the bells; 


to sound ‘quarrel, (F.,<0. Low Ὁ) 
iscordant ; ‘like sweet bells jangled;* 


State Fer i'r ge 


MLE. janglem, to quarrel, talk loudly. 7, Τὸ jangle and to apes" FL tale of betbens, Surteu, ἢ, 2297. Also spelt Za 


See | footguard. (F., eet 


O.F. jangler, ‘to jangle, prattle, talk saucily or scurvily;" Cot. 
B. Of Old Low G. origin. Cf. Du. jangelen, to importune (Sewel); 
uentative form (with suffix -ef) from Du. jenken, to howl, yelp 
jog (Sewel). Ck. Low G. janken, to yelp as a dog; Bremen 
Wrterb. ii. 636, Of imitative origin; ef Lat. ἃ. gannre, to yelp as 
a dog. tal loud loudly. jangl-er, τονε see jingle. 

ANibeA ay a soldier of the old Turkish 
Bacon speaks of ‘the Janizaries’ in 
Essay 19, OF Empire, near the end. There is an earlier reference to 
them in Sir T. More, Works, p. 279 *Janisaries, an order of 
infantry in the Turkish army 
arms ; were first organised it 1330, and remodelled 
his son Amurath I, 1360. oy Rims was issued on 17 June, 1826, 
abolishing the Janizaries;* Haydn, Dict. of Dates. And see Gibbon, 
Roman Empire, c. 64.0. F. ires, ‘the Janizaries;’ Cot. Of 
Turkish the word means ‘new soldiers ;" from Turk. yeai, 
new, and ‘askari, a soldier. The αὶ represents saghir moon, a nasal 
letter Peculiar to Turkish. Cf. Pers, ‘askari, a soldier; Arab. ‘askar, 
a amy, a Dict. p. Rie per. κα 

month of the ) January 

dé Tanuary), Chaucer, C.T. 9267 Catch Tale). Baas from 
Lat. Jonuarive, January, named from the god Janus, a name con- 
nected with Lat. ianua, door ; the doors of houses being supposed 
to be under his especial protection. “Prob. from 4/ YA, to go; cf, 


Skt. yd, to go. 
JAPAN, a name given to certain kinds of vamished work. 


: orginally, young prisoners tsined to 


japan.) ‘Broperly work,’ where Japan is used adjectivally. 
qepey Propet Jape Pope’ ‘playialiy detes to “shiging alters 
ote Rape of the Lock, iii. 107. Der. Hence japan, verb, to 
varnish like Japan work, to polish ; japann-er, a polisher of shoes, 
shoe-black, Pope, Imit. of Horace, Epist. i. 1. 156. 

JAR (1), to make a discordant noise, creak, clash, quarrel. (E.) 
“Out of al ioynt ye iar τ᾿ Skelton, Duke of Albany, 1.'378. And see 
Shak. Tam, Shrew, ii, 1. 39, 41: νυ. .ν α. Jar stands for an 
older form char, only found in the derivative charken, to creak like 
acart or barrow (Prompt. Parv.), also to creak like a door (Gower, 
C.A. ii, 102). |. Again, char stands for an older kar, answering 
to the Teut. base KAR, to make a harsh sound, murmur, complain, 
seen in Goth. kardn, to ‘sorrow, O. Sax. harén, to lament, and in Εἰ 
care, eae Care, Crane, Jar- 


‘jurrah, cruise, Ν 
Probably μος κα by the Spanish from the ‘Arabs. 
JARGON, a confused talk. (Ε..--Ἰ.Ὁ M.E. jargon, jer 


P. 504, col. 2. 


chattering. ‘And ful of jer, 
9722. Particularly used of the chatt 
264, 318; Rom. of the Rose, 716.—F. jargon, *gibridge, fustian 
,' Cot.; jargonner, *to speak fustian, jangle, chatter,’ id. 
The word isold, and apy with the sense of the chattering of birds 
in the 3th cent. hats δ. CE. Span. Berge gon φαίξονεαν. 
to speak a jargon ja haps froma Lat. 
base GARG. an extension ‘fom v7 GA ‘AR, ᾿ Peery out, make a 
noise, seen in Lat. garrire; we dee ‘This extended form GARG, 
answering to a Teut. base KARK, is exactly represented in English 
by ME. charken, to creak as a cart, and the Α. 5. cearcian, to gnash 
the teeth (Ailfric’s Homilies, i. 132). An attenuated form of charken 
ΕΝ ba pare to chirp. to make harsh noise, ‘Al ful of 
oi ing [= jargon) was that sory place ;’ Chaucer, a 
-ARGO: suites, ἃ variety of (Fveltal,=Pers.?) In 
omens Dict. =F. jargonelle, ἃ variety of peat, very stony (Littré). 
‘ormed (according to Littré) as ἃ dimin. from F. jargon, ἃ yellow 
diamond, a small stone.=Ital. giargone, a sort of yellow diamond. 
Perhaps from Pers. zargén, gold-coloured, from zar, gold ; see Devic, 


Supp. to Littré. 
JASMINE, JESSAMINE, 2 genus 0 of Plants ers) Spelt 
jasmin, jessemin, jelsomine, jesse, in Cot Milton has jessamine, 
BIL. W658 jycidas, 143. The spell ing jasmin agrees with O. F. 
Jasmin Cot. Jessemin, jelsomine answer to the Ital. forms gesmino, 
‘gelsomino. “The Span. form is jazmin, All are from Pers. ydsmin, 
; of which another form is y<isam(n, jessamine ; Rich. Pers, 


jergon’ =very talkative; Chaucer, C.T. 
of birds; Gower, C. A. ii. 


Dict. p. 1703; Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 715. 
Z. a precious stone. (F,-L,=_Gk,-Amb.) ΜΕ. 
Taspre, Tasper. *What is better than gold: Iaspre;’ Chaucer, C.T., 

, Gower, C. A. 


806 JAUNDICE. 
ii, 11a; ον, δι 131m O.F. joy 


eee 


serch Vener 85. Thea dis oa pe ‘as commonly in E. 
words after πὶ; cf. somd from 


E. Jaunys, Pricke of Con- 


It iaundys, Trevisa, 13; further corrupted to 

igden, on the same page as the last 

reference. =O. F. (and F.) jaune 20 It in the 13th cent. (Littré); 
‘but Cot. gives it as jaulnisse, ‘the jaundies.’ Formed with suffix -isse 


(=Lat. -itia) from F. jaune, yellow; because the disease is character- 
ised by yel yellowness, of the skin and eyes. ‘The oldest spelling of 
jaune is jalne (Littré). = Lat. galbinus, also galbanus, greenish yellow. 
= Lat. galbus, yellow. }. The origin flat. galbus is obscure; 
it is a rare word, and allied to Lat. giluus, yellow, used by Vi il 
Georg. iii, 88. The likeness of Lat. galbus, gilwus, to G. 

‘yellow is 80 close as to suggest that they are Latini ‘oes of 
“Teutonic onda: the true Lat, form being Adluue, answering to Gk. 
ΡΝ Chlorine, Green, and Yellow. Der. jaundic-ed. 
JAUNT, to ramble, make an excursion. (Scand.) It is clear 
from the exx. in Shak. that jaunt and λαμπρ are equivalent terms, 
Jaunt is a wild and fatiguing ramble, Romeo, ii. 5. 26; where an- 
other reading is ΠΝ It also means to ramble, rove, 
where another reading for jaunting is jawncing. A. It is easier 

to trace jaunce first, fang , galled, and tired by jon 
Bolingbroke,’ je. hard-riding Bolingbroke. This jauxce is from O. 
joncer, of which Cotgrave says: * Jancer om cheval, ‘to stirre a horse 
in the stable till he be swart with-all, or as our javat; an old word.’ 
This O. F. jancer, to play tricks with or tease’a “a hore, is from the 
same source as jaunt, as will appear. oper sense of 
jaat is to play iricks, play the fool, hence to talk @ wildly, and hence, 
to ramble, rove. This appears from Lowland Sc. iene ‘to taunt, to 
jeer; whence the frequentative form jaunder, to talk idly, to converse 
in a roving way; whence to jawnder about, to τῷ gbont idly from 
place to place, without any object (Jamieson). Of Scand. origin. 
‘Swed. dial. ganta, to play the buffoon, to romp, sport, jest; gantas, 
to jest ; cf. O. Swed. ganas, to toy; see Rietz and Thre. So also 
Dan. dial. gansast, to jest (Aasen). This Swed. dial. ganta is from 
the sb. gat, a fool, buffoon ; from the ad. gan, droll (Rietz). Cf. 
Joel, gan, frenay, frantic gestures, {it will thus be seen that 
the form’ jauat (also written janf) came to us direeily from the Scan- 
dinavian, whilst the form jeunce came to us mediately through the 
French, cau: the from ¢ toc. Der. jaunty, . 

JAN UNTY, J. raed » fastastical, finical. Seni)” ree owe 
meat ofeat jon'y fashions now in vogue to some adept beau am 
them” {the ‘Freach] ; Guardian, no. 1493 dated 1718. An ade 
formed with suffix -y from the verb jaunt, to ramble idly about. See 
above. Der. jaun-i-ness ; * that jauntyness of air I was once master 
of; Spectator, no. Ef, ἍΝ. Observe how the orig. sense οἵ" buffoon- 
aad is rved in. 


of dart, (Ea=C2) Used in the 
‘enus, 616. =O. 


F. javelin, m., 
and 


‘Also Span 


head 
on and gavlod may 
τ also has the true 


‘The Breton 


a javelin. As ‘hase 
letter remains unchanged. 
SAW, part of the mouth. (E.) Also spelt chaw. “1 wyll put an 
hooke in thy chawes ‘man hook in thy jaws ; Bible, 1551, Eeek. xxix. 
4A, in. “The swelling of the chaws and the nape of the 
land, tr. of Pliny, Ὁ. xxiii. ς, 2 (end). Spelt chewes in 
font Surrey, How no age is content, 1. 16 (in Tottel’s t Miscellany, 
ed. Arber, p. 31). Also jowe; " Jowe or chekebone, Mandibu! 
Prompt. Parv. *3it drow [drew} 1 hym out of μὲ Towes, sic! 


ii. 5. 58, | jeal 


JENNETING. 


ing A.S. sb., except that 
that which is related to chaps: 


τ ro 
see Jowl, Chaps; but we find Dan. hieve, a jaw, O. Du. kauwe, the 
jaw of a fish arena cued; The spelling jowe may have been sug- 
gested by the it is certain that this F. word 
is not the original, a since chaw and jaw are stronger forms than joue, 
and could never have come out of it. Precisely par Parallel wit with Εἰ ἡ Eje 
is the O. Du. howe, the cavity of the month, from O. 

(Du, haaiaven), to chew ; Kilian. Der. jaw-bone, Bible, 1551, ale. 
XV. 153 jawresth ; jaw-fallen, Fuller, Worthies, Essex (R.); ἰάματα 
jaw-ed. 


TAY, a bird with gay plumage. (F..=0.H.G) ME. 
Chaucer, cr 644, Alisaander, i. 142.=.0. F jay ( 
ay, gai), α jay; Cot. ayo, 
jon goes ἃ magpie, B. ‘So called from its gay colours; οἶ Span 
aver, to gamish with variegated trimming gaye stripe of dif 
ferent colours on stuffs. Of Teut. origin; see further under Gay. 
JHALOUS, suspicious of rivairy, tender of honou:. (ἢ, Ἐν. 
Gk.) M.E. jalous, Chaucer, C.T. 1331. Earlier gels, Ancren 
Riwle, p. p: 9° where it occurs to translate Lat. zeloves.—O. Εἰ. jaloss, 
later jaloux, ‘jealous τ᾽ Cot. CE Ital. ψείονο, Span. zelaso, jealous.< 
Low Lat. zelosus, full of zeal; related to Lat. zelotes, one who is 
lous. Lat. zelus, zeal.—Gk. (ῆλου, zeal ; see Zeal. Der. jealou- 


> Tay 


ty; jealous-y, M.E. jalousie, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 12300, from F. jalousie, 
Doublet, zealous, 

JEER, to mock, sen scoff. (Du) In Shak. Com. Errors, ii. 2. 23. 
«He saw her toy, and gibe and geare;’ Spenser, F.Q. ii, 6. 2%. 
“There you named the famous jeerer, That ever jeered in Rome or 
Athens;” Beaum. and Fletcher, Nice Valour, v. 1 (Song). It seems 
to have been regarded as a foreign word; see Ben Jonson, Suaple οἱ of 
News, iv. 1. 5: ‘Let's jeer a little. jeer?” what's that? Exy 
i.e. wait a bit, and you will find out. B. The origin of the word 
is curious. From the Du. gek, a fool, and scheeren, to shear, 
was formed the phrase den gek scheeren (lit. to shear the fool), to 
mock, jeer, make a fool of one. Soon these words were run together, 
and the word gekscheeren was used in the sense of jeering. See 
Sewel’s Du. Dict. which gives the above forms, as well as the sh. 
ΓΟ ΡΝ ἃ jeering, foolin esting Th Laat’ my niet gekcheeren, 

will not be trified with.’ is still preserved in mod. Du. ge 
scheren, to jest, banter, and in the phrase ‘het is geen sheren, it is 
no laughing matter. ' y. The phrase was also τὶ scheeren dew 
δε, to play the fool; whence simply scheeren, ‘to εἶνε, or to jest’ 
(Hexham). And hence the E. jeer. . The word geb, a fool. is 
probably connected with heeren i is E. shear, Gawky 
and Shear. Such I take to be the true explanation of this 
difficult word. It is lly worth while to notice the numerous other 
solutions. Mahn's objection that G. sch cannot become E. ἡ does not 
apply to the Du. sch. Wedgwood’s remark that the word ἴα also 
spelt yeer is a mistake; it is founded on the fact that Junius, ip 
manipulating the word, chose to spell it so without authority. Der. 
jeer, sb., Oth. iv. 1. 83. 

JEHOVAG, the chief Hebrew name of the Deity. (Heb) In 
Exod. vi. 3.<Heb, γαλόυάλ, or more correctly yahaveh ; see the 
article on Jehovah in the Concise Dict, of the Bible. ‘The etymology 
is uncertain, but it is perhaps from the root Advdk, to be, to exist; 
and. if so, the sense is * banana Ry w. ΜΝ 
JEIJUNE, δι angry, meagre, empty, 1.) + e discourse jejunely, 
and false, and unprofitably ;° Taylor, ref. to Great Txcmplar 
= Lat. izixnus, fasting, hungry, , barren, fing, poor. Of uncer 
tain origin; perhay 5, connested with Sk 0 restrain, hence to 
fast ; Benfey, Skt. 36. Der. igiuvely, jah june-ness, 

‘Y, anything Ε gelatinous, the juice of ants boiled with sugar. 
(F,=L.) "In Hamlet, i. 2. 105. Sometimes spelt δεῖν Fg see 
“a frost also gelly;’ Cot. Properly the fem. form aie 
in- | of geler, ‘to , to thicken or le with cold ;’ Cot. τὰς 
φείανε, to congeal.—Lat. gel, frost See Gelatine, 


Sree 11 Spanish S 
8 smal ish horse. (F.,—: 

Arab.) Jennotss Shak. Oth. i. 1. 113. PTA Breeding γον Shak. 
Venus, 260. * We have xx. thousande of other mousted on Benettes ; 
Bemers, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 236. “Τῆς fairest Tenner iy 
Eaphues ed. Arber,p. τὰ no. ἘΞ genette, “a genet, or S 
horse;* Cot. Span. gi Ὁ Dat the οἱ sense was ἃ horse. 
soldier, esp. lighted horse soldier. ΠΗ 
ἃ horeesoldier, horseman, 7 Of Me 
word is traced by Dory (Glos. 26 Arai α Pao 
Barbary celebrated for its cavalry; ‘de Devie, Supp. to 

"ING, a kind ‘of early apple. unkown) a Joly 


Tigi The 


JEOPARDY. 


come . . . plurnmes in fruit, padiins ;* Bacon, Essay 46, 
Of Garda ne sranwine.‘pomg'anal ween, fg -trees, and apple: 
trees, live τ veryannt time; times and of these, the Taste Kind or ienitings, 
continue ‘nothing so large as those that bear and ripen later ;" 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xvi. c. 44. Of unknown ori 

moaly said to be a corruption of 
observed that they do not ‘come’ till Ful 
JEOPARDY, hazard, peril, i ange (ὲ F mL.) 
later isopardy or jeopardy. 

pertie;’ Chaucer, C.T. torn. ΟἹ readings 

‘sre Inpartie, lopardy, lopardye, and Tipo Six-text, G. 143, Spelt 

jeopardie, Chaucer, 


Si Coen @ game of hasard, hence 
in: ‘To put that sikemes in jeopardié 

im hazard that which is secure (last reference).—' ἜΔῈ je 

a divided game. ‘A jew parti is 


parti contre les Frangois f= for were unequal in 
ie the French δον νὰ ition} ta vol 
nous les voyous ‘rom it si an uncer 
tain or hazardons, “Ih ὡς old French τ the ἔτ δι οἵα 
problem where much might be said ce Eth ie ras called a jew 
See Poesies du Roy de Navarre, chanson : 
Rote to Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 6ar1.-Low Lat. io or 5 
tive, » phrase used when a choice was given, of choosing one side or 
the other 5 see Duca Ducange. = Lat ΠΣ sport, play, ume: 
Partitus, divi of partiri, to irom part-, pars, 
Se Foe ae ate ar Bee Jp ohn (es oy 
. Chances Troil. iv. 1566; 


 Com- 
1 It will be 


JERK, to give « sudden movement, throw with 2 quick action. 


(8) Cotgrave has: * Fouetter, to scourge, lash, yerk, or jerk.’ In 
Ge SE ELL dea tag. τΑ ΜΝ, vesbers® Levis, εν 
3570. ‘With that which jerks the hams of every jade ;’ 


sat. 5,1. 26, Lowland Sc. yer, to beat, strike 
“To jerke or gerke;’ Minshen, ed. 1627. 
gives: ‘ Girk, a rod; also, to beat.’ B. Another 
is jert, Ecigrave bas! « Attainte, αἴ reach it, blow, stroke, 
αὶ gentle nip, quip, or, jar a sleight gird, or taxation.’ γ. Με 
cover, the words jert and gird were ‘as equivalent ; thus 
Sherwood has, in his index to Cotgrave: "Α jert or gird, Attainte. 
‘The words jerk, jert, and gird are probably ‘all connected, and all 
had once the same ng in to strike, exp, with a whip of rod. 
δ. The only one of these nese three forms found in M. E. is girden, to 
strike; see in Stratmann. The original of girden, to strike, 
i . gyrd, gierd, a rod; Grein, 1. oe See Gird (2), 
Gride, and Yard.” q It may be added that the usual meaning 
of jerk in old authors is to whip, to lash; as partly shewn above, 
st 
BEEF, dried beef. Peruvian.) The beef thus called 
{ cat into thin slices and dried in the oun to preserve it. The process 
explained in Capt. Basil Hall's Extracts from a Journal written 
on the coasts of Chili, Pera, aad Merico, volt ς. 4. The name is 


flesh, cut into thin slices, was “pres among the people, who 
converted it ito chargui, the dried meat of the country ;" 
‘Conquest of Peru, c.v. The term is here aj fled aly to dried 
venison and mutton ; the beef is prepared in Chi 
JERELN, a jacket, short cost. ( “With Dutekbin dublets, 
and with Ferkins inggde ;’ Gascoigne, Steel Glass, 1. 1161 (in Spec. 
of Eng. ed. Skeat).—Du. jurkten* or jurken * (not recorded), re- 
gusiy Sormed as ἃ diminutive from Do. jurh, a frock (Sewel). ‘See 
‘s Du. Grammar, where we find that ‘ almost all Dutch nouns 

may be d into diminutives’ (p. 35); the termination used for 
this purpose formerly -ken, now disused and supplanted by ~fe 
or je. Sewel instances ‘Auys, a house; whence Auysje or huysken, 
a little house.” 

JERSEY, fine wool, 2 woollen jacket. (Jersey.) 


‘Jersey, the} 


JET. 807 


finest wool taken from other sorts of wooll by combing it” Kersey, 
δα Tig. Lit, “Jersey wool’ and named from Jersey, one of the 
‘Channel ne the termination “Ὧν, meaning ‘island,’ see 


SERUSALEM SEM ABTICHOKE, ‘a kind of sunflower. (Ital.,— 
L,) ‘There is a soup called Palestine soup. It is made, I believe, 
of artichokes called Jerusalem artichokes, but the Jerusalem artichoke 
is so called from a mere misunderstanding. The artichoke, being a 
kind of sun-flower, was called in Italian firasole, from the Latin 
fat circle, and sol, sun. Hence Jerusalem artichokes and Pa- 
tine soups!’ Max Miller, Lect. on Language, 8th ed. ii. 404.— 
ἴω! girasole, ἃ sun-flower.. +z lal. girare, fo tam ea sole, διῇ. «αὶ 
t. gyrare, to tum round, from gyrus (=Gk. γῦροι), a circle; and 
solem, acc. of sol, sun. See Gyre and Solar. 


JESS. the same as Jasmine, αν. 
JESSES, straps of leather or silk, with which hawks were tied by 
the legs. (F.,—L.) In Shak. Oth. iii. 3. 261, ‘That like an hauke, 


which feeling herselfe freed From b pels and and jesses which did let her 
flight ;' Spenser, F. 19, $0 sm their use in letting 
the hawk fly. A corruption of Ο. ΡΩΝ * Gect, a cast OF 
throw, as at dice; les jects d'un oyseau, a hawkes Jesses;’ Cot-— 
O. F. ‘to cast, hurl;’ id.—Lat. iactare, to hurl, throw, free 
quentative of iacére, to throw. See Jet (1). Φ Really a double 
tural. Hess—=O. Εἰ jects (jets) is really a plural form; but this not 
perceived, ~es was added. A similar double plural occurs in 
1s τι (αν λοκ σὴν prov. E, nesses, for nests-es, nests. 
IT, a joke, fun. (F.,=L.) [κι Shak, Temp. iv. 241. Orig. αὶ 
story, tale. M. . ἃ story, a form of composition in which 
tales were recited. ‘Let see wher μοῦνα] thou canst tellen ought 
in geste τ᾽ Chaucer, C.T. 13861 ‘I cannot geste’ =I cannot tell 
like a gestowr, or professed tale-teller; id. 17356. Gate=sa tale, 
ἃ saying; Allit, Poems, ed. Morris, A. 277.-- Ὁ. F. geste, an exploit, 
8 history of exploits, romance, tale; chansons de geste, heroic poems; 
Bae reg it. gena, used for res geste, a deed, exploit, lit. τὰ 


six 


formed.’ = Lat. gestus, of gerere, to carry on, do, 
I! Gerae sande for gee, a8 shewn by pt & gevsi 
, extended from 4/ GA, to come; cf. Skt. gd, to 
come; and see Come, Der. jst, vb, jes-ing i; also jeter = ME, 
yestour, a reciter of tales, as in: gestours for to tellen tales,” 
cer, C. T. 13775. From Lat. gerere are also formed gest-ure, 
Eutiewlate, congestion, ἄρξει, indi-gension, mugrgest, regis: 
also belli- , om gore nag EEA 
ΒΕ, on one of cranes. 5 Sl Ὁ, πϑραα, οι, ποῖ, πὶ 
Ha In Cotgrave. ‘The order’ was founded in 1534 by Ignatius 
Loyola: see Haydn, Dict. of Dates.=0. F. Feswite, ‘a Jesuite;’ Cot. 
=Span. Feswita (the order being of Spanish foundation). Formed 
with suffix -ita (=Lat. «κα as in Lat. erem-ita= Gk. -arps as in ἐρημ- 
frm, a hermit) from Lat. Ἅσει-, crude form of Jesus, q.v. Der. 
jess jen denivivaly, jemiviem; all words with a sinister 


commonl sttributed to the Jesuits. 
᾿σεβόμ, the the Segara of mankind. (ποῖα ich) In Wyclif's 


Nehem. viii, 

sta'a (Jehoshua, Numb. 
“ Saviour.’ = Heb. root γάελα', 
to save. Der. Jesuit, q.v. Doublets, Festa 9 


ι, prong 
ew In M.E. commonly written in a contracted form (Ibs), which 


by editors is often printed Jhens. This is really an error, the ἃ 
sanding for the Gk. H (long ), go that ‘Ihf‘= lena. So also + Th” 
lems In Gk, capital is IRC, where H=long ¢ and C=s, 
being a form of the Gk. sigma; the mark above 

form is contracted. In later times IC became THs. eats (the 
H being misunderstood) the ingenious fiction arose that IHS meant 
Texus Hominum Salvator = Jesus Saviour of Men. The mark, being 
then unmeaning, was tamed into lite com, as on modem altar- 


ΝΣ Ἵ ΩΝ I make ἃ countenance with my i ia me iamboye | 
I ie facyon and countenance to sette se myselfe, ‘2 
brageue  alngore =O. F. jetter, jecter, also getter, ‘to cast, hurl, 
throw, fling, dart or send out violently, put or push forth τ᾽ Cot. 
Lat. iactare, to fling, frequent. of iacere, to throw. B. Lat. iacere 
is certainly closely related τὸ ας to Gk. Ἰάπτειν, to throw; see Iambic. 


Der. jet, sb., M. get, in earl ‘use in the sense of " fashion ;’ cf, 
‘Get, or maner of custome, Nodes, consuetado,’ Prompt. Parv.; 
‘al of the newe καί" δὶ] in the new fashion, Chaucer, C.T. 68 


Xa 


808 JET. 


this answers to O. F. ieet o geet (mod. F. jet), which Cot. explains spring, and E. jump. See Jump. 


by ‘a cast or throw, as at dice. [The mod. sense of jet is α spout 

water, as in Pope, Dun |] Hence also jetteaw, Specta~ 
tor, πο. 412, written for Ε΄ je d'eau=a spout of water, a fountain 
(where F. caus Lat. aqua, water). Also jet-sam, q.¥., jett-y, 9.¥- 
@& From Lat. iacere (pp. iactus) are numerous derivatives; as, ab- 
ject, ad-ject-ive, con-ject-ure, de-ject, eject, inject, inter-ject-ion, ob-ject, 
‘project, reject, subject; also ad-jac-ent, ejaculate; also amice, gist, 


7 Tat G) 

(2), black mineral, used for omaments. (F.,=L..=Gk.) 
« His bill was blak, and as the Jet it shon ;? Chaucer, C. T. 14867.— 
O.F. jast, gayet, gagate, *jet;" Cot.=Lat. Bagatem, acc. of 
gigas, ie (whence efor agate, gayet, jaet, jet in successive 
οἱ qicvglopment) 5 see revisa, ii. 17, where the Lat. has 
Lett Trevisa has gagates, and the later E. version has iette, 

ibed in Pliny, xxxvi. 


so called from 
of Asia Minor. 


jetter, to throw; and the Scand. suffix -sam, ‘igoifing 
wget dor which see Flotaam. Ct. F. ‘faire le iect, to throw 
the lading ofa ship overboard ;' Cot. See Jet (1), 
JETTY, projection, a kind of pier, ὦσι 
out? The’ same as Jutty, ᾳ. v.=0.F. jettés, a cast, hurie, 
fling, also a jetty or jutty; also, the bank of a ditch, or the earth 
cast out of it when it is made; Cot. Properly the fem. of the pp. 
of O.F. jetter, to throw. See Jot (1). 

24 Hebrew. (Εις τίνι τ Οἷς, τ Heb), M.E Toes, pl Jewss 
Chaucer, C.T. 12409; earlier, Gioes, Giws, Ancren Riv 
Ὁ. Ε. Fuis, pl. Jews (13th cent,, Littré) ; later Fh Jf ple Fe 
Cotgrave.=Late Lat. fudeeus.< Gk. Ἰουδαῖοι, an inhabitant “teas, 
«Οἷς, Ἰουδαία, Judsea.— Heb. Yetidds, Judah, son of Jacob; lit. 
‘celebrated’ or *illustrious.'= Heb. root’ ydddh, to throw; in the 


Hithpiel conjugation, to , celebrate. Der. Jewress (with F. 
sufi); Janik; Jewry, ME. Tewerie, Chaucer, C.T. 13419, eat: 
ier Giwerie, Ancren Riwle, p. 304, 


signifying * ἃ Jew's district,’ from 
OF. ‘Juierie (Littré) = mod. F. Fuiverie. Also Jews-karp, sometimes 
called’ Jews-trump, as in Beau. and Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, 
A. v.sc. 2.1, 10; a name given in derision, prob. with reference to 
of David. 
ἃ precious stone, valuable omament. (F.,<L.) 
towel, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 112, 1. 6; ἐκεί, id. 
‘goiel, jo ΠῚ @areny) Tater joyau, ‘a, jewel; 
(with suffix Ὁ. F. and F. joie, joy, pleasure ; 
ttle j ‘on ae toy, trinket. ro done jewel, trinket, 
dimin. of jaya, a jewel, present (answering in form to Κι jit though 
not used in same sense). Also Ital. a jewel, dizi, of εἰρα, 
ἊΣ joy, (1) 8 emel. See farther under Joy. @] The use of 
Ttal, gigia in the sense of “jewel” leaves‘no deubt as tothe 
‘emoloey bat the word was misunderstood in the middle ages, so 
that ‘jewel’ was translated into Low Latin in the form jocale, pre- 
serving, the sense of ‘toy,’ but missing the etymology, which was 


the two words being nof very different. Der. jeweler, with which of 
Ὁ. F. joyallier, ‘a Seller” Cot 5 jewellery or jewel-ry, with which 
cf. O-F. joyauleri¢, jewel 


Hid, the foremost 
led because readily 


vice versa. See ). 

‘JIB (2), to shift a sail from tide to side, (Dan.) “7:6, to shift the 
‘boom-sail from one side of the mast to the other ;” Ash’s Dict., ed. 
the sail ;* Cook, ok, Third Voyage δ. ii. c. 
ibe. * Fidiny the boot τὰ one side of 
ἴδε mast to the other Cfiscene id. Also spelt 
the act of shifting the boom-sail,’ &c.; id= Dan. gibbe, ‘to gybe, 
ἃ nant. term; + Du. gijpen (of sails), to turn’ suddenly ; 
Halma (cited by Wedgwood). Sewel gives: “Gypen, 't oversiaan 
der zeylen {the overturning of a sail] ἃ sail’s being tumed over by an 
eddy Find. ων form gibe, gybe, with the long vowel, are probabl: 
Sue. to this form rather than to the Danish.) + Swed. dis 
gippe, verb, used of a sudden movement or jerk; thus, if a man 
stands on the lower end of a slanting plank, and a sudden weight 
falls on the upper end and tips it up, he is gippad, i. e. jereed ΠῚ 
Rietz. Cf. Swed. guppa, to move up and down. 
form from the same base GIP appears in M.H.G. genfatn to spring: 


and corresponding to Swed. guppa we have M.11.G. guage, to | 


JOCULAR. 


Ὑ. Conversely jib is a wreaks 
ened form of jump, and is ased of slight sudden movements. 
farther below. 

JIB (3), to move restively, as 2 horse. (F.,—-Scand.) “78. ἱὰ 
οἵα draught-horse that goes backwards instead of forwards;’ Halli- 
well, A very early use of a compound from this verb occurs in 
M. E. regibben, to kick. * Hit regibberh anon, ase uet kelf and iat 
mit kicks back again, like ἃ fat and idle calf; Ancren Riwle, pass 
=O. F. giber, ‘se débattre des pieds et des mains, s'agiter, jutter, 
ice. to stroggle with the hands and feet; Roquefort. Whence ©. F. 

er (Roguefor), mod. F. regimber, to kick; accounting forthe 
MOE re B. Of Scand. origin; cf. Swed. ΓΕΝ ΤΣ 
jerk; Say ‘guppa,t0 more up and down. See Jib (2) 
the same as Gibe, q. v. (Scand.) 

JIG, a lively tune or dance. (F,—M.H.G.) Ἂς sb. in Shak, 
Mach’ Ado, ii, 1.77; Hamlet, ii, 2, 522. As vb., Hamlet, ili, 1. 
150.0. F. gige, gigue, a sort of wind instrament, a kind of dance 
, | (Roauefort) 5 ‘but it was rather a stringed instrument, as noted by 

ittré and Burguy; which may be verified by consulting Danes 
use of the Ital. giga in Paradiso, xiv. 118. Cf. Span. 

lively tune or dance ; Ital. giga, ‘a fiddle, a croud, a kit, a violist? 

(Florio) <M. H.G. ξέρε, mod. G. geige, a fiddle. Allied to 

E, gigge, a whirling ig hing (cf. E. irligigh and perhaps to Jog. 

is hous was fal of ig house was as full 

sounds ; Chaucer, Ho. of Fam a 

διεῖος, Der. jig, verb, jig-maker, Hamlet, 


“Four, ἃ fir, inconstant_ woman. (2 ‘Where dilatory fortune 
plays the jlés? Otway, The Orphan, i. 66._“ And who is jilted 
for another's sake; len, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. vi 

Berns‘ On t Ona 


, Gone ta the W. Indies, st. 6. ive (with 
Hill, a pevnal ame, bt ulin the tame Ge a 
ence the compounds flire-gil, Romeo, 
ΓΙᾺ Besum. and Fletcher The Ch 

a queane, jyll, punke, 
anit i was'probably sogested ἢ ee ilar word giglot or 
(jillet for Fill was suggest similar wo 

giglet, © wanton Fromm (Me for Meas, [eas. v. 352), which is to be 
Connected with O. F, gigues, α gay girl (Roquefort), and with Jig. 
‘The sense of jig may have affected that of jilt. 

SINGLE, to make α clinking (E.) ΜΕ. gingelen, 
ginglen Chaucer, C.T. 170, Δ frequentative verb from the base 
διὰ, allied to ahd probably the same word as chink, a word of 
imate origin. see Chink (2). Α fuller frm appears in jong; 

Der. jingle, sb. 

"FOB io peck th the beak, as a bird, (C.?) ᾿ὨΒρογωσάε, a 

pecke, job, or bob with the beake;" Cot, * Zobby Me 


traction of jillet. "6A jillet brak his heart at Fart 
Scotch 


0b, Portion, a 
τὰς Ὁ Halliwell D Dimi, 
re see i Pee a mo a bits a large Hock of stone 
is a gobbet by workmen ;’ Halliwell. ‘ Jobbel, Fobbet, = 
bs ater generally of hay or an, Oxfordshire ;* id. ‘In earlier 
authors, only is found; M.E. gobet, Chaucer, C. T. 698.— 
O.F. gob, lit. a mouthful. * L’ alla tout de gob, at one gulp, or 
ἃς one gobbet, he swallowed it ;’ Cot. -Cf. gober, ‘to ravine, de- 
voure, low great morsels, let down whole gobbets;’Cot. 8. Of 
Celtic origin; cf. Celt. and Irish gob, the bill or beak of a bird, also, 
ludicrously, the mouth. Thus a 
use bis in the same way. See 


is a mouthful, morsel, bit ; we 
ybbet, and Job (1). Der. job, 


Yerb; jobber, jodbrery. 
JOCKEY, a man who rides a racesh se. (Fm Ly=Gka Heb) 
vAsjorie ut Ble, Huds pie 1-1 Com end. δέος 
jockeyrider is all a. pts ii, ¢. di inst line. A Nortbern Ἐς 
Brongacation ‘of Jacke, dimin. of Jack asa personal name; see 
eck (1) A nae given το τὰς ἱμὰς who ct grooms tnd vide 
ΕΟ jel ferry ΜΌΝΗΝ 
merry. (L.) ‘foro ise οὶ ν 1715. 
in a Blours Gloss., ed. 1674. =Lat. ‘ocoous, sportive. Lat, camel 


Joke, sport. See Toke. Der. josey, jocors-ty. 
OCULAR, droll, (L) “My name is Jouphid, ... An siry 
ii μανίαν spirit;” Ben Jonson, Masques, The Fortunate Isles. = Lat. 


‘ioeularis, jocular. = Lat. doe, a Tt little jest dimin. of éocus, a sea 
see Joke. And see Juggle. Der. jocular-ly, joculari-ty. 


JOCUND. JOT. ΄ 309 


JOCUND, merry, , Pleasant. (δ, ιν) ME. ioconsle, Ioconde;® JOLLY-BOAT, a small boat belonging to a ship. (Dan.) [π 
Chaucer, C.T. "6004-0. .F. joconde 5, not recorded, but it ob- | Todd’s Johnson,— Dan. jalle, a Pe i ἢ Jolly-boat. ‘Swed. julle, a 
viously must have existed; Roquefort gives the derived adj. jocond- | yawl. Du. jol, a yawl, skiff. ‘Yar ‘Jolly is αὶ cor- 
eux, and the derived sb. jocondité.= Lat. iucundus, pleasant, agreeable. | raption of the Dan. form, and Sezer ‘Du. form.” Boat is here 
Put for ixwcundus (ive-cundus), from Lat. imvare, to help, aid; τὸ a needless addition, due to the corruption into what appears like the 
that the orig. sense was ‘help-ful.’ See Adjutant. ‘Der. jocundely, Ben. 
jocundsicty. to shake violently, to jerk. (E.) _ Formerly also joult, 

JOG, to push slightly, jolt. (C.) ΜῈ ἡ ‘gem, juggen. ‘And orn explains F. Aewrtade a8 "ἃ shock, knock, jar x (rh jolt, 
him she joggeth τ᾿ Chaucer, Legend of omen, 2708. ‘And and Asurter as ‘to knock, push ur joult, strike.” Also 
Iugged til a iustice’ (Trin. MS. iogged to a Iustice); P. Plowman, Round in ‘the comp. jolt-Acad, a thick-headed fellow, Two Geat. ili. 
B. xx. 133, where it is used of riding in a jolting manner.—W. gogi, | 1. 290; Tam. Shrew, iv. 1. 169. * Teste de boeuf, a jouli-bead, jober 
to shake, to agitate; gogis, a gentle slap. Cf irish gog, a nod of | noll, loger-head, one whose wit is as little as his head is great ;’ Cot. 
the head; gogaim, I nod, gesticulate; Gael. gog, a nodding or | In North's Plutarch. Pig 133 (R.), oF p. 158, ed. 1631, we find some 
tossing of the head. Cf. Gk. κυκάειν, to stir up, to mix up. verses containing the word jolt-head, as well as the ex] ion ‘ this 

. From 4/ KAG, weakened form of ¢/ SKAG, to shake; whence fa Salting. pate, said of Jupiter, when as a stupid 

᾿ς γεζοξί, ἴο Wi shake, 88 uick motion, and E. shog, . The was association ot It with Aead or pate is 
as used in Hen. 1.47. Der. Hence jog as a 
neuter verb, to move by jolts, Soe roughly, trot, Wint. Ta. iv. 3. 
132, Taam, Shrew, iii. 2. 2133 i Jogetrot i jogete, frequentative form. 
few Note that the connection wit only an ultimate one. 


shake 
‘DORY, the name of a fish. (Fo=L-) Jobe Dory i the | th 
vulgar name of the fish also called the dory. [1 occurs in Todd’s 
Johnson, spelt okx Dory, dory, and doree, ἠ1. Dory or doree is 
merely borrowed from the F. dorée, the vulgar F. name of the fish, 
signifying golden or ‘gilded,’ from its yellow colour. Dorée is the 
pp. of the verb dorer, to gild,= Lat. deaurare, to gild, lit. 


‘over with gold ‘= Lat. de, prep. of, with; and aurum, gold. ‘See 
Aureste. 2. The prefix John is probably 2 mere sailor's 
expletive, and nothing but the ordinary name; cf. jackass. It is 
usually explained as a corruption of F. jawne, yellow; but there is | the beak 10 

po reavon why Englishmen should have prefixed this F. epithet, nor | Norfolk ;* alltel. Fell, to job with ὧς beak, as tooks job for 
why Frenchmen should use such a tautological expression as jaune | worms, or for com recently sown; Marshall's Rural Economy, East 
derée. ‘This suggested corruption is not "ἃ well-known fact’ but | Norfolk (E-D.S. Glow. B. 3), | δ. Even ifthe above eqiation 
given as a mere guess in Todd’s Johnson. of jolt to jolfd be not accepted, the facts remain (1) that jolf is an _ 
OLN, to connect, mite, annex. (F..=L.) MLE. iomtm. iignen; | extension of jl, to knock the’ head or peck with the head (as a 
B. ii. 136; A. indre, to j : 

YUG, to joi 


iery 
Ser ‘junct-ion, junta. From F. joindre we tsa have cies oa. ab Acie ie Thomson's Seasons, Spring, 548.— Mod. 
‘con-join, dis-join, enjoin, subsjoin, From Lat. iungere (pp. iunct-us) | F. jonguille, a jonquil, So named from its rush-like leaves ; whence 
ee enc, ον κοι. απὸ, conjunction, dirjuntvion, injunctions | it te sometimes called Noritus junaflina. =F. ἦκτο, ἃ rush, Lat. 
whilst the Lat, base fug- appears ia conjugal, comjugrate, subjugate, ioe rush. See Tunket, |” _ 8 slo Span. jemi, Hal 
jugeul-ar. Alina jonguils Grom Span, juno, Ital, gino, ἃ rsh. 
Heeare reas =L) | TORDAN, « pot, chamberpo (1). κι) λα. ἢ MLE, 
ME doy, P. Plowman, B. svi. 175, C. ἀκ, 142: ‘ont of foynte'| Jordan, Chaucer, C. T. 122393; see Tyrwhitt’s note, Also Zardon, 
a τ᾽ Cotm0.F. | Tordeynes see Prompt. Bary «μὰ Ware note: ΓΕ Halliwell 
explains it as‘a of Ὁ or vessel forme! jicians 
es "3. 96; | and alchemists. Tt was very much in the form of αὶ soda-water 
jane, ‘deny ἔρμα it "gor from Ὁ Ἐν joineture, *a joining, | bottle, only the neck was larger, not much smaller than the body of 
‘coupling, yoaking together’ (Cot.), from Lat. ‘anetura, orig. fem. of | the vessel ; ὅς Origin uncertain ; but it may very well have 
fats pate af fungere, to join; join-ress (short for jointurces)Hamict, | been named from the river Jordan, (Lat, lordancs, Gk. Ἰορδάνην, 
ia. Arab. urdunn, Rich. Pers. Dict., p. 56). The explanation is simple 
JO! rt the boards of a| enough, and accounts at the same time for the English use of 
floor. (Ἐπὶ as in Christ); and | Jordan'as a samame. ‘We must remember this was the time of 
valgarly jie, ming wih mie, «They were hays to lay pavesses | the Crusades. It was the custom of all pilgrims who visited the 
shields and targes on the joyue ofthe bridg to paste over; Holy Lap ‘Land to bring ‘back a bottle of water from the Jordan for 
tr of Froissar, vol. i ς, 415 (R), ΜῈ. st, gy. | baptismal purposes... It was thus that Jordan as sirname has 
* Gyyste, balke, Trabes remind students of early records how common is 
oner the florthe, soliue, gi .F, giste, ‘a bed, couch, Jordan axa Chi ian name, such cognomens as Jordan de Abingdon’ 
Jodging, place to Tie on” (Cot.); also a joist, as {a Palsgrave; mod. | or * Jorian Ἴε Clerc’ being of the most familiar occurrence ;* 
F git’ "So called because these timbers form a support for the | Bardsley, Our, English Sumames; p. δῆ. Thus Jordon is merely 
flock to lie σα Ὁ. Ε΄ gésr, to lie, lie on. See Gist, which is a | short for’ *Jordan-bottle.’ Halliwell farther explains how the inter 
doublet. Der. joist, verb. sense (as in Shakespeare) came about ; the bottle being, in course of 
JOKE, a jest, something mirthfal, (L:) “ Joking decides great | time, occasionally used for beser @ The explanation 
ΕΞ Milton, tr. of Horace (in Minor Ῥοξιπο) Ὁ τ καῖ. ἔσειε, *a | usually given, ἐμαὶ jordan earthen, from Dan! and Seed jord, 
B. Probably from the / DIW, to play (cf. Skt. div, | earth, is impossible, The latter syllable was originally long, as in 
te tony dice); whence. diueus, diocus, iocus. Der. jote, vb.; and | Chaucer's use of Zordénés, riming with Galidnés, and as shewn by 
malar, @ The Du. job, s joke, is merely borrowed | the M. E. spelling Zordeme,- Besides which, there is no such word 
(like the ἘΞ word) from Latin. as jord-en; the and Swed. adj. is jord-ish, which, moreover, 
JOLE, another form of Jowl, q. v. (Ε. does not mean ‘earthen,’ but rather ‘earthly’ or ‘terrestrial.’ The 
JOLLY, merry, plumy Gece) M.E, Ioly, iol, iol estion is, in fact, inadmissible, 
Chaucer, C.T. 3263. He also has iolily, id. 4368; i TURTLE, to strike or ees (F.; with E, 
10603; iolites, id. 10592. The older form is Zolif or iolif; King Thou usted nowe too 
‘Alisaunder, oe F. i on 
lant, neat; Cot. 
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Ἰῶτα, the name of the Gk. letter «.=Heb. ydd (y), the smallest’ 
letter of the Heb. alphabet. B. Hence aiso Du. jot, Span. and 
Ital. jota, a jot, tittle. See the Bible Word-book. Der. jot, verb, 
ἴα the phr. ‘to jot down’ =to make a brief note of. Not the 
same word as prov. E. jot, to jolt, jog, nudge; which is prob. from 
0. ἐν acter κι swing, tors, tumble; Cot. See Jet (1). 


‘AL, «day boo 
Prop ly ana sel 
for ga. Phere jou 


Fe ΠΑ ΣᾺ κα). ayly ; 
rom dies, a day. See - j 
i List-ic. ‘And set our journey, ad-journ. ea dure ἃ diurnal, 
RNEY,a day's travel, travel, tour. (F.,—L.) M.E. Jornee, 
Iurnees Tt means ‘a day's travel’ in Chaucer, C.T. 2740. Spelt 
jurneie, Ancren Riwle, p. 352, 1. 29.-- Ε΄ journée, ‘a day, or whole 
‘day; also.» a daies worke or by ον εδιμν Α daies = or travell ;* 
Cot. 
Lat. je 


ἘΠ 


Rich, ἘΠῚ i, 


Then Tontons Chincer CT. 96; P. Plowman, Box μ 
jouster, ‘to just, tilt, or tourney ;’ Cot. (mod. F. jouter). [Cf. Teal, 
‘iostrare, Span. justar, to tilt.) B. The orig. sense is merely * to 
meet’ or ‘to approach,’ a sense better preserved in O. F. adjouster, 
to set near, to annex; see Adjust. ‘¥. The hostile sense was 
easily added as in other cases; cf. E. to meet (often in αὶ hostile 
sense), to encounter, and M. E. assemblen, to fight, contend, so 
common in Barbour’s Bruce. So also F. rencontre, Low Lat. 
ivatare, to approach, cause to aj join; see Ducange.= Lat 
usta, near, close, hard by; whence O.F. μα" neer to, hard by 
Cot.’ δ. The form iuxta=iug-is4a, fem. abl. of the saperl. form 
of adj. iug-is, continual; from base’ iug- of iungere, to join. 
'YUG, to join; see J Der. foe sb., M.E. Iuste, Jouste, 
. Plowman, B. xvii. 74. Also jostle 
JOVIAL, mithful. (Fj=L) Inthe old astrology, Jupiter was 
“the joyfullest star, and of the happiest augury of all:” Trench, Study 
of Words. *The ‘heavens, always joviall,’ i.e. propitious, kindly ; 
Spenser, F.Q. ii, 12. §1.-0.F. jovial, ‘joviall, sanguine, born 
under the planet Jupiter ;’ Cot.= Lat. Jouialis, pertaining to Jupiter. 
=Lat. Ioui-, crude form of Ὁ. Lat. Jouis, Jove, only used in later 
Lat. in the form Iw-piter (=Jowpater = Jove-father), ᾿ wpiter. 
B. Again Jouis stands for an older Diouis, from the base 
from ψ' DIW, to shine. Cf. Skt. div, to shine, whence deva, a deity, 
Lat. deus, god ; Skt. daiva, divine; also Skt. ἄγε, inflectional base of 
ere which answers to Lat. Touis, Gk, Ζεύε, Α. 5. Tiw, Icel. Tyr, 
O.H.G. Zio or Ziv, one of the chief divinities of the Αἱ races, 
See Max Miller, Lect. on Lang. vol. ii, See and Tuesday. 


Der. jovial-ly, jovial-ness, jovial-i-ty. 
OWL, Fort, the Arorchetk, (E) ‘Cheek by jowl ;* Mids. 


we Dream, iii, 4. 338. ‘Jol, or heed, iolle, Caput;’ Prompt. Parv.; 
see Way's note. ‘Tolle of a fish, tes alsgrave, A cor- 
ruption of chole, chowl, or chant. “The chowle or crop adherit unto 
the lower side of the bill [of the pelican}, and so descending 
throat; a bag or sachel very observable,” Sir T. Browne, Val. 
Errors, Ὁ. v. ς, 1. § 5. ‘His chyn with a chol lollede’ =his oe 
wagged with the hanging flesh beneath it; Piers Ploughman's Crede, 
L haz (in Spec. of Eng. ed. Skeat). ‘ Bothe his chau! [jowl] and his 

chynne ;’ Alisaunder, fragment A, ed. Skeat, 1119 (in App. to Wm. 
of Ῥαϊεπιο). γ. Again, chaul is a corruption of an older form 
chauel =chavel. Thus in the Cursor Mundi, 1. 7510, when David 
describes how he slew the lion and the bear, he Panis ‘I scok pat 
De pe berdes sua Pat I pair chafftes raue in twa’= I shook nee by 
the beards so that I reft their chaps in twain; where other MSS. 
read chauelis, chaulis, and chaules. So also: *Chavylbone, or chawl- 
bone or chaule-bone, Mandibula ν᾽ Prompt. Parv. Ὁ and see Way 3 
note, who cites: A chafte, a shawgilte, chekebone, mail 

Ὁ" And pat deor ‘odie 


* Brancus, a gole, or a chawle.” ee 
wid tare asunder 


text, choules) mand 
Dat 

the athe ‘(of the bear); ΠΌΝΟΙ the Old Tees in Sweet's A.S. 
Reader, p. 66, 1. 319. +0. Sax. bafids, és, pl. the jaws. Allied to Icel. 
Haprr, the mouth, jaw, esp. of a + see farther under Chaps. 
‘fhe i in ALS. ccaft is a mere suffix, and the word must have 
, originated from a Teutonic form KAF, Semirng καὶ this exactly 
ἢ corresponds to the Aryan base GAP, ‘ABH, to ere ἢ to 
yawn; cf, Skt. jabh, to gape, yawn, ‘jambha, Ὡς jaws’ Fi £ 
Knother derivative from the Teut. base KAF appears in G.. 


. igerall 3 di 


APS 3 


i. 69. 
fern, the JUGG! 


JUGGLER. 


| 1. It will be observed that jotel is used rather vaguely, 
meaning (1) jaw, (2) flesh on the chin, (3) cheek, (4) head. 8. The 
successive changes in the form of the word are numerous, but 
fectly regular ; commencing with a Teut, dimin. hafta, we deduce 
A'S. ceo, whence chafle (reakened to shale in Layamon), chav 
chawl, chaul, chil, jal, jole, jorol, usual derivation from 
RS cole the tikoct te ponible: thee in that word is short, 
and ceole anewers to G. Heil, the throat, with a diferent vowel. 


elt et ς from εὰ to j is well 
lustral jig-by by jowl =cheek 

chow! ; see Halliwell. ahaa δὰ ” 
JOY, gladness, happiness. ( ) M.E. Ιογὲ, ΓΗ Giseylable), 


Chaucer, c.T. 1878: earlier, in Ancrea Riwle, p. 218, 


joie, *joy, mirth ;' Cot. Oldest form goie; cf. Ital, 
δ με ; Span. joya, ἃ jewel. Lat. neut. geudia, whi 
to a fem. sing. - in other cases (μὲς Antiphon); from 
joy.—. andere to rejoice. See Gaud. Der. joy, ver! 
rear, yas .E. josefull, Gower, C. A. i, 191 
Ser filly jrfalnes jay less, joplenely, jopleu-ness; joyous, MOE: 
Joy-ous, 's Poems, ed. Wright, p. 120, 1. 10} joy-ous-ly, 


a shouting for joy. (L). In Cotgrave.=F. 
ion, exultation ;’ Cot.—Lat. ixbilationem, acc. of 
i ilatus, pp. of ixdilare, to shout 
for joy. joy. 'B: There is nothing to 
connect this with the following word ; the resemblance seems to be 
accidental. The root ia perhaps ψ' DIW, to play; see Joke. Der. 
jubil-ant, from pres. pt. of iubilare, 

JUBILEE, a season of great joy. (F,-L,-Heb) ΜΕ. 
Iubilee, Chaucer, δὰ 1444. - Ὁ. ἘΞ jubilé, ‘a jubilee, a year of 

leasing, Ys εἰν Cot. Lat. inbideus, the jubilee, Levit. 
‘xxv. 11; masc. of a3). iubilaus, belony to the jubilee; Levit. xxv. 
28.— Heb. ydbel, a blast of a tamper ἔρος of joy. @ There 
is some doubt as to the origin of the word; see ilee in the 

Concise Dict. of the Bible. Distinct from the word 

JUDGE, an arbitrator, one who decides a cause. (F., -L) ΜΕ. 
age, inge, Chaucer, Ὁ. ἦ. 15931-—F. “a judge;' Cot.—Lat. 

ficem, acc. of index, a judge. eh The stem itrdic- m inedion, 
meaning ‘one who points out what is law;’ from ius, law, and 
dic-are, to point out, make known. For ius, see Just. For dicare, 
see Indicate, Token. Der. judge, verb, M. ge age Rob. 
of Glouc., p. 345,1: 115 intgeais edge (three 
syllables), Chaucer, C.T: 807, 820; ῥά se centcces and 
judicial, judicious. ie! Cenage 
‘Sépicavonn, ORE, μάραικαι, (F,=L) in ror =F, judiew 
ature, ' judicature ;" Cot.= Lat. iudicatura, fem. of erent of 2 ian 
are, to Jiadge. = Lat. indic-, stem of ivdex, ἃ judge. See Judge. 
Der. (from Lat. indicare) judica-ble; (from pp. iudicatus) judical-ive 
(Lat, indicativus), judicat-or-y (Lat. tudicatorias). 

JUDICIAL, pertaining to courts of law. (F.,—L.) In Cotgrave 
=O. F. judiciel, *jadiciall ;* Cot. = Lat. indicialis, pertaining to 
courts of haw. = Lat, indici-vm, a trial, suit, judgment. — Lat tudici-, 
crude form of index, a judge. See Judge. Der. judicial-ly ; judici- 
ory (a adiiari) and see below. 

ICIOUS, fil of judgment, discreet. (F.,.<L.) In Shak. 
Me. iv, 2, 16.=F. judicievz, * judicious ;* Cot.=Lat. iudicions *, 
not found, but reguiarly formed with suffix -ons from indici-, crude 
form of iudex, a judge. Der. judicious-1y, judicious-ness, 

‘JUG, a kind of pitcher. (Heb. ἐμέο, pocnium;? Levine, 
ed. 1570. “A Juego onl drink ing Minsheu, ed. 1627. OF sneer: 
tain origi 's suggestion is probably right; be 
connects it with “pag 8 Po Judge, formerly a familiar equivalent of 
Joan or Jenny.’ In the word is of jocular which 
Is rendered probable by the fact that ἃ drinking-vessal was also 
called ἃ jack, and that another vessel was os ajill. * A jacke ae 
leather to drink in;’ Minsheu. ‘ack seems to have been the earlier 
word, and Jil! was used in a similar way to go with it. ‘Be the 
‘Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without;* Tam, of Shrew, iv. 1. δὲ: on 
which Stevens remarks that it is ‘a play ‘spon the words, which 
ge two drinking: measures as well a men tnd mald-eervants’ 

use of Jug for Joan in Cotgrave, who gives: ‘Je 
annette, Jug, or βὰν δον reat ie “Jannette, Judge, Jeany. & 
low Jug came to be used for Joanna is not very 


woman's name.’ 
obvious; but pet names are liable to strange confusion, ‘as in the case 


of Jack "(Jacoby and John, The forms Jeg and ye are (I thinky 
due to the Heb. Fudizh (Gen. xxvi. a) imilarly, Wedgwood cites 
* Susan, a brown earthenware pitcher,’ used in the district of Gower 


(Philol, Proceedings, iv. 223). J" The carious word jubbe, in the 
Sense of bottle, oocurs in Chaucer, Ὁ, Τὶ 13000; but jug can hardly 
be a corruption of it. 

‘one who exercises sleight of hand. (Ε΄... 1.) M.E. 


JUGULAR. 


ἀρνία, our aged αὶ 
and tregetoures Chaucer, Ho. Fame, iit, 169. 
Pear with the sense of " buffoon ;’ Ancren Riwle, p. 210, 
1. 30.=0.F.  jogleres, Λυδίαν, νρίον, jougleor (Burgay) ; lat later jon 
gine with Hence ‘jongleur, a jugler 3 
a jester. er ivewlatus, pp. of ioculari, to jest.— Lat. pear ie 
little jest, dimin. of iocus, a joke; see Joke. (The A.S. geogelere 
(Somner) is unauthorised.) " Der. juggler-y, M. E. Joglerie, Chaucer, 
CT. 1677) Hence also was developed the ‘yerb iuggle, formerly 
ixglen, used by Tyndall, Works, p. rot, col. 2, 1. 7 from bottom (see 
Spee of Eng. ed Skeat, p. 165.1. 70, p. 10,1 101); juggling, 


Ἰδόῦιμε, μ ng. το the ide of the neck, (L),.For- 
merly jugalary. * Fugularie, of or to the throat 
shew. 2d 1637, ρα with suffix longing to tt Lat. -arius) from 
iugulem or tugulus, the collar bone (so called from its joining to- 
gether the shonlders and neck); also, the hollow part of the neck 
above the collar-bone; also, the throat. Dimin. of iugum, that 
which joins, a yoke.=4/YUG, to join. See Yoke, Join. 
ow ‘sap, fluid part of animal 
iuce; Gower, Ὁ, A. ii, 265.0. F. jus, *j nor, sap, pottage, 
broath ν᾿ Cot. = Lat. ius, broth, soup, sauce, pickle ; lit. ‘ mixture. 
+k: pike ihe. soup. ¥ XU. to bind, mix; ef. Skt. yu, to bind, 
mix: μη, leaven.” Der, juicy, juicerdess, ju 
Ju. the fruit of a certain tree. (F,<L.,=Gk,, 
‘The tree. is the Réomaus zizyphus or Rhamnus jujuba, ‘ Iuivbes, oF 
iubeb-fruit τ᾽ Minsheu, ed. 1627.—0.F. jujubes, “the fruit or plum 
called jujabes ;’ Cot. A pl. form. Lat. zizyphum, the jujube; fruit 
of the tree zizyphus.=Gk. ζίζνφον, fruit of the tree Sivpen Pers | 
fin, rixfiin, rizafiin, the jujube-tree ; Rich. Dict. p. 793. 
a sweet drink, demulcent mixture, (Ἐς. a Boas 
* This cordial julep here;’ Milton, Comus, 672. ?Good win 
wade in κ iulep with suger Sir T. 
18.—F. julep, ‘a julep, or juleb, a drink made either of distilled 
waters and syrops mixed together; or of a decoction sweetned with 
hoay and sugar, or else mingled with syrops;’ Cot.=Span. julepe, 
julep.= Pers. juldb, julep ; from guldb, rose-water, also, julep; Rich. 
12, 1239.— Pers. gul, a rose; and db, water; id. pp. 1238, 1. 
> the name of the seventh month. (L.) Chaucer, Treat. 
oa the Astrolabe, calls the month Iulius, Tuyl, Iuylle; pt. iv § 10. 
July is Englished from Lat. Julius, a name given to this month 
forme τ called Quine in honour of Caius Julius Cxsar, who was 
bom in this month. ΑΙ Quinctlis is from quixrus, fifth, because this 
was formerly the fifth month, when the year began in March. 
Sane is from guingue, five; see Five. 
1 dak rapping to mix together confusedly. (Scand). ‘Ij 
¢ a noyse by removyng of heavy thynges. as on 
dothe that can [ποι] play upon an instroment, je Browille α Pals- 
grave. Here it means to make a confused noise, Chaucer uses the 
1 form jombren. ‘Ne jombre eek no discordaunt thing 
‘do not jumble discordant things together; Troilus, ii. 1037. 
Bat Sit More uses the word in the sense of ‘to mingle harmoni- 
as inl Let vs sad see how his difinicion of thee shurche aad 
will jumper and agree together among themselfe;’ Works, 
ier ‘Comparing this with the phr. “to jump together’ (= to 
agree with) we may conclude that jumble (or jumber, or ) is 
merely the frequentative form of the verb to jump, used transitively. 
Thus jamble=to make to jump, i.e. to jott or shake about, con- 
fuse ; hence, to rattle, make a discord; or, on the other hand, in- 
transitively, to jump with, agree with. See Jump(i). 4 The 
frequent. suffix appears to be English, not (in this case) borrowed. 
Der. ΠΕΙ͂Ν sb. ; jumbhing-ly, 


L) ME. us, 


to leap, skip. (Scand) In Shak. As You 
sje The Heqatatative for jumper occurs ia Sir Τὶ 
in Chaucer ; see quotations s.v. Jumble. Hence 
the word jump may be referred at least to the 14th century, though, 
apparently, once a rare word. Of Low German, or Scand. origin. = 
Swed. dial. gumpa, to spring, jamp, or wag about heavily and clam. 
sily (Rietz) ; cf, Swed. guppa, to move up and down. Dan. gum 
to jolt, + M. H. Gy es to jumps gu gumpeln, to play the iftocn 
ia, to jump, dimin. form of prov. G. gampen, to jump, spring, 
bop sport; ‘see Schmeller's Bavarian Dict.; cf. M.H.G. gampel- 
mann, & buffoon, jester, one who plage anti antics, si! Teel. cel, Soba. to aki. 
B Fic Fick ki 101) gives the Teat. ‘and connects th 
h Icel. gabba, to mock; see ‘Gabe Paar T would rather 
αι jump with jb; ‘see Jib (2), Jib (8). Der. jump, sb., used 
in the sense of ‘lot’ or ‘hazard,’ Antony, iii. 8.6. Also jumb-le, 
Wy, vey dene). 
MP (3), exact, just, pat. (Scand.) ‘Jump at this dead 
εἶπεν Hamlet, i. 1. 65; cf. v. 2. 386; Oth. if. 3.392. From the 
verb above, in the sense to agree or tally, commonly followed 4 


Chaucer, C. T. 7049, 10533. ‘Ther saw Ipleyen® with, but also used without it. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 811 


ho od wit * Both our inventions meet and jmp 
‘am. i. 1. 29g. ‘ They jump not on a just account ;” 
See Jump (1), Fumble. 
JUNCTION, κα joining. (Lat) Used by Addison, according 
to Todd, who omits the reference, "Formed, by analogy with F. sbs. 
, from Lat. iuncrionem, acc, of iunctio, a joining. = Lat. ianctus, 


of iuncera, to join, See Join. 
ἘΠΕ, union, critical moment. (Lat) ‘Signes work- 
planets iumctwres, and the eleuated poule’ [pole]; Wamer, 
Albion's England, b. v. ΠΝ *Juncture, a joyning or coupling tor 
ther τ᾿ Blount’s Gloss., ed. orp Lat, ianctra,» 3 orig. 
fem. of fut. part. of iungere, to join. See Join. The sense of 
“critical moment’ is probably of astrological origin ; ef. the ote 
tion from Meee 


Se (3) γ. 
. gin (3), 4. Ve 
made a Chinese? thice: 


lina, Chinese Diet, 187 pa. 
Gams opin the ters νῆας Chinn Diet. τ ‘Marsden's 


Fenty @ 


ἄτα of old used for mats and oakum. 
* Ash's Dict., ed. 1775. 


cable;" Kersey's Dict, oa. 


ace Jrunb, ἃ log’ of oh 
wo! t for chunk, a log of wood; see Chump. 
SONEED, « Hind of'weetmeat (Til) “Also spelt je 
gates Spenser, F.Q. 4 Ὁ, In Shak. Tam, Shrew, Ἧι 15. 4505 
Milton, L’Allegro, 10a, ‘The orig. sense was a kind of cream 
cheese, served up on rushes, whence its name. Also used as a name 
for various delicacies made of cream. = Ital. giuscata, ‘a kind of 
fresh cheese and ereame, 10 called because it ἧς brought to market 
upon rushes; also a iunket;’ Florio. (Cf. O. F. jonckée, ‘a bundle 

οἱ rushes ; also, a green cheese or fresh cheese inde οἱ milk thats 
cardled without any runnet, and served in ἃ fraile [basket] of 
rushes ;" Cot. Also Ὁ, F. joncade, a geiain spoon mae of 
Formed asa pp. from Ital. 
το, Ὁ tal. givnco, a rash. 
eno, ace of famcns 8 rah, “De. ante, wb ᾿ 
Spectator, n0. 466. From the same source, jonquil g. vs μπὲ (2). 

s congrems, comme. (Spane=L) Added by Toad to 

Johnson's Dict. Span. λεία, a junta, congress, A fem. form of 
junto; see Junto, 

JUNTO, a knot of men, combination, confederacy, faction. 
GSpanymL} ‘And these to be set on by plot and consultation 
with a junéo of clergymen and licensers ;" Milton, Colasterion (R.)— 


cream, rose-water, and 


8, , united, conjoined. Lat. iunctus, pp. οἵ ixagere, to 
ϑ8ὲς δία tad ΣΤῊΝ PP. ΝΞ 
JURIDICAL, ling to a or to courts of law. 
Blount, in Me Obes ἥ mer Tas inidicel an feria. 


Formed, with salfix ταὶ ἡ aal, pat inridiens, rel 


rots i iri, ἐς 


UDENOE, the 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. = F, 


knowledge of law. (F,<L) In 
wiper feb = 


812 JURIST. 


dentia, the science of law.=Lat. 
skill, prudence. See Just and . 

JURIST, a lawyer. (F.,—L.) ‘Jurist, a lawyer;’ Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674.=F. jurisie, “a lawyer τ" Cot.—Low Lat. iurista, a 
lawyer. Formed, with suffix «ἑκα (=Gk. sors), from iwr~, stem of 
jus, law. See Just. 

JUROR, one of a jury. (F.,<L.) In Shak. Hen. VIII, v. 3. 60. 
Imitated from F. jureur, ‘a swearer or deposer, a juror ;* Cot.— Lat. 
iuratorem, acc. of iurator, a swearer. = Lat. iuratus, pp. of ixrare, to 
swear. See Jury. 

JURY, a body of swom men. ( 
the truth of one iudge as of two iuries 


‘Wyclif, Luke, i. 17.=F. 
tended from ius, right, law, 
cf. Skt. yu, το bind.” Der. just = exactly, Temp, ai. 1. 6 
justeness ; and see justice, justify. 

Susman babe a πρὸ (πὴ) ME. 

integrity, uprightness; a judge. ᾿Ξ 1.) ᾿ 

Iustce, iuatce, generally in the sense of judge; Chaucer, C. T. 316. 
=O. F, justice, (1) j 1) judge (Burguy); the latter sense is not 
in Cotgrave.— Lat. institia, justice; Low Lat. ixstitia, a tribunal, a 


‘Der. justice. 
t. iustitiarins, 
M. E. Iusti- 
wer, C. A. i. 84. — F, justi- 

jcare, to justify, shew to be just. 
tus, just ; and ~ficare, used (in 
composition) for facere, to make. See Just and Fact. Ber ju if 
able, justifi-abl-y, Jusif-ableness, justificer ; also justificat-ion, Gower, 
C.A.4, 169; Wyclif, Rom. v. 16, trom F. justification = Lat. acc. iustifi- 
éationem, which from pp. iustificat-us ; also justificat-ive, justificat-or-y. 

JUSTLE, the same as Jostle, q.v. In Temp. v. 158. 

ΤΟΎ, to project. (F.—L.) ‘Futting, proiectus ;’ Levins. “ For. 

jeter, to jut, leane out, hang over;’ Cot. A corruption of Jet (1), 
q-v. Der. jutt-y, sb. a projection, Macb. i. 6. 6, from O. F. jettée, 
“a cast,..a jetty, or να Cot. ; hence jutt-y, vb. to project over, 
Hen. V, iii. 1.13. See Jetty. 
JUVENILE, young. (F.,—L.) ile is in Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674; juveniliiie in Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F. juvenile, ¢ youthful ;° 
Cot.—Lat: ixuenilis, youthful.Lat. inuenis, young; cognate with 
E, Young, q.v. Der. juvenileness, juvenili-ty. Cf. juvenal (mje 
venile), jocularly used, L. L. L. i. 2. 8. And see junior, June. 

‘JUXTAPOSITION, contiguity, nearness. (L.; and F.,=L.) 
In Kersey, ed. 1715. Α coined word, from Lat. iusto, near; and Ε΄, 
Position, position. See Joust and Position. 


K. 


Sewel. (It may be observed that nile 
Dan. legis, a cones Aegler,ninepins. + Swed. degia, a pin, cone. + | 


were shaped like a cone.) 4 


of ius, law; and prudentia, ἢ G. kegel, a cone, ninepin, bobbin (whence F. quille). 


KEELSON. 


B. Evidently 
a dimin. form, with suffix Ja. It seems to be related, on the one 
hand, to Du. keg, kegge, a wedge ; and, on the other, to Icel. kaggi, 


a keg; see 

}COPE, an optical toy. (Gk.) Modem. Invented 
in 1814-17; Haydn. Coined from Gk. sad-de, beautiful, εἶδο-, crude 
form of εἶδοι, appearance, and σκοπ-εῖν, to behold, survey. See Hale, 
‘Vision, Scope. Thus the sense is an instrument for ‘ beholding 


beautiful forms." 
KALENDAR, KALENDS ; see Calendar, Calends. 
KANGAROO, the name of a quadruped. (Australian.) ‘The 

angaroo is one of the latest discoveries in the history of quadrapeds;’ 

tr. of Buffon's-Nat. Hist., London, 1793. The native name (Todd). 


Der. kangaroo-rat, 
KA ninepins; see Kails, 
KEDGE (1), to warp a ship. (Scand.) ῇ 
foresail, and to let a ship drive with the tide, lifting up and letting 
fall the kedge-anchor, as often as occasion serves;’ Kersey’s Dict. 
ed.1714. And see the longer description in Todd's Johnson. —Swed. 
dial. λεῖα, to tug at anything tough, to work continually at anything, 
to drag oneself slowly forward, go softly, drive softly; Rietz. ‘Histen 
Aeka fot 6m fot i οὔτε, the horse slowly, one foot before another, 
in the bad road; id. This describes the tedious process of 
edging, or making headway when the wind is contrary to the tide. 
Der. kedg-er, kedge-anchor. ‘Kedge-anchors, or Kedgers, small anchors 
used in calm weather, and in a slow stream;’ Kersey. So called 
Decause used to assist in kedging ; see Todd's Johnson. gar Mr. 
Wedgwood identifies kedge-anchor with keg-anchor, which he suj 
poses to be named from the keg or ‘cask which is fastened to 
anchor to shew where it lies.’ See Keg. ‘is seems to me to 
contradict the evidence, which points to the verb as being the older 
word; the form kedg-er is almost enough to prove this, But the prov. 
Ἑ. kedge-belly, a glutton, and hedge, to stuff oneself in eating, are un- 
doubtedly derived from the notion of = round eg; cf. Norweg. 
toggle. a keg. ἃ round thick on (Aasen). 
ΗΒ (2), KIDGE, 1, lively. (Scand.) ‘Kedge, brisk, 

lively ;’ Ray's Gloss, ed. 1691; see reprint, ed. Skeat (Eng: Dial. 

), pref, p. xviii, "Also called hidge (Forby). An East Anglian 
word. ‘Kygge, or ioly, kydge, kyde, jocundus, hilaris, vernosus;° 
Prompt. Parv.=Icel. Ayr, corrapter form of kvikr, quick, lively. 
ἐπ τα brisk, lively; M. H.G. guec, quick. Merely another form of 


KEEL (1), the bottom of a (E. or Scand.) ΜΕ. hele 
(rare). ‘The schippe (Noah's ark] was . . . thritty cabite high from 
the cule to the es vnder the cat i.e. from the bottom to the 
hatches; where [instead of cule = bottom, from F. eu/] another reading 
is kelem keel; Trevisa, tr. of Higden, ii. 233. The etymology is due 
to a confusion between two words. 1. The form answers to A.S. 
cedl, a ship, cognate with Icel. ἀ]ά!!, O.H.G. cheol, a ship, barge. 
These are from a Teutonic base KEULA, a ship (Fick, iii. 46), prob. 
connected with Gk. yaiiAos, a round-built Phoenician merchant vessel, 
γαυλόε, a round vessel, milk-pail, bucket, bee-hive, Skt. gola, a ball. 
2, But the sense is that of Icel. Aélr, Dan, bol, Swed. ἀδὶ, the keel 
of a ship; answering to a Teutonic base KELA; Fick, iii, 47. The 
Ὁ. and Du. diel, a keel, seem to belong to the latter base. δ For 
the change of A.S, ed to mod. E. ee, cf. wheel from Α. 8. Awedl. Der. 
keel-ed, heel-age; also keel-son, ᾳ. Also Aeel-kaul, from Ὁ. Du. 
Hielhaalen (mod. Du. kielhalen) ; ᾿ Kielhaalen, to caren a ship; senes 
matroos kielhaalen, to pall ἃ mariner up from under the keel, a 
seaman’s punishment ;’ Sewel. See Haul. 

KEEL (2), to cool, (E.) ‘While greasy Joan doth keel the pot:* 
L.L.L. v. 2. 930. The proper sense is not to seam the pot (th 
it may sometimes be so used) but to deep it from boiling over 
stirring it round and round ; orig. merely to cool it or keep it cool. 
«eal, to keep the pot from boiling over;’ A Tour to the Caves, 
1781 ; see Eng. Dial. Soc. Gloss. B. 1. ‘Faith, Doricus, thy brain 
boils ; eel it, keel it, or all the fat’s in the fire;’ Marston, What You 
Will, 1607; in Anc. Drama, ii, 199 (Ναγεβ), M.E. kelen, to cool, 
ὅδε ἃ common word; see Ormufum, 19584; Ὁ. Homilies, i. 
141; Prompt. Parv., p. 270; Court of Love, 775; CA. ii. 
360; &c. (Stratmann).—A.S. célan, to cool.=A.S. cdl, cool; see 
Cool. 4 Νοῖε the regular change from ὁ to 4, as in fée, foot, pl. 

food, ec. 


* Kedge, to set up the 


fit, feet ; 50 also bleed from blood, feed from. 
KEELS 


ON, KELSON, a piece of timber in a ship next to the 
Keel. (Scand.)” *Keelson, the second piece of timber, which lies 
right over the keel ;* Kersey, ed. 1715. Spelt belsine, Chapman, tr. 
of Homer, liad, i, 426.—Swed, kéisvin, the keelson; Dan, ἐδ 
Norweg. délsvill (Aasen). + G. hielschioein, ἃ keelson. B. For 
the former syllable, see Keel. The latter syllable wholl in 
appearance, with Swed. svin, Dan. set, G. schwein, which «Ἐς swine 
(see Swine). But this can’ hardly be the original sense. A better 


KEEN. 


sense is given by Norweg. Hotell where rill answers to G. scheall, 
Gf en The Salhi not being understood, was cor- 


plat ΟΣ te nin, ἀαὰ (3) το ton 
, sharp, eager, acute. (E.) M.E. kene, Chaucer, C.T. 
1968; Havelok, 1832.—A.S. céne; Grein, i, 157. Here 6 comes 


from an older δ; the orig. sense is " knowing’ or ‘ wise,’ or ‘able.’ 


i μακὶ MHC. Beene, Ὁ. λὰ 
from a Teutonic base KONJA. (KONYA), Fick, - 
sense is shewn by the Icel. word, which also implies sbitity. “From 
Tent. root KANN, to know; see Ken, Can. Der. keenly, ke- 
ΕΣ Merch. of Ven. iv. 1.125. 

KEEP, to regard, have e care of, guard, maintain, hold, pre- 
serve. (L.) E. kepen, pt. t. hepte, pp. kept; Chaucer, C. T. 514 
(er 512).—A.S, eépan (weak verb), another form of epan, orig. to 
traffic, sell, hence also to seck after, store up, retain, keep. 
See Ati’ Homilies, i. 412, where we find c¥pa, sb, ἃ merchant, 

. adj. for sale; also: ‘git he dysigra manna he 
Spe ca tum weorcum'=if he see after the praises of men in 
pious works. ‘Geome Sas andagan cépion’= they earnestly awaited 

The appointed day; Alf Hom. i 173. cies heora timan’=they 
observe (or keep) their times; ‘And see efpan, cépan, 

gecépan ; Grein, i. 182, ΕΝ ΔΑ spelt gecedpian, as at the 
gore nie γε find also cjpe as a gloss to Lat. wendo, I sell; 
Alsric’s Colloquy, in Wright's Vocab. i. 8, 1. 8. B. The AS. 
pan, expan, cedpian, are call derivatives from the sb. cedp, traffic, 
barter, price; and it has been shewn (s. v. ‘Chenp) that they 
not true English words, but of Latin origin. In fac fp ὦ αἴρεις 
doublet of cheapen. The vowel-changes are perfectly regular if 
word contain ed (as cedp), the derivative contains ὁ in Early West 
Saxon, which passes into é, and later into ¥ ; thus the successive forms 
‘are eépan, εἰ; ean (Sweet). Der. keep, sb., heepver, heeppsr-ship ; 
Feep-ing, As You Like It, i. 1.93 also heep-sake, i.e. something which 
‘we keep for another's sake, apparently quite a modem word, added 


ΙΝ Todd to Johnson's Dict. 

3 small cask ΝΞ (Seand.) Earmerly also epee cag. 
*Cacque, ἃ cag;’ Cot. And in Sherwood’s to Cotgrave, 
wei: “Thagee Sique: ‘voyez ἃ Cag =Icel. λας κί, a keg, cask; 
Swed. kagge, ‘a cag, rundlet, runlet,’ Tauchnitz, Swed. Dict.; Nor- 
wegian hagge, a keg, ἃ round mass or heal aN a θὴρ elie animal or 

man (wi Pro δ. hedge bellied, pot-bel }. Root uncer- 
tain; but probabl: from its sere Cf. BR yorybAos, 
round. And see which is probably the dimin. form. 

KELP, the calcined ashes of sea-we (Unknown.) Formerly [1 
kilp or hilpe. ‘As for the reits (sea-weeds] Ailpe, tangle, and su 
ike sea-weeds, Nicander saith they are as good as treacle. Sund 
sorts there be of these reits, going under the name of A/ga;’ Hol 
tt. of Pliny, b. xxxii. ς. 6. | Of unknown origin. 

KELSO! , the same as Kelson, q.v. (Scand.) 

KEN, to know. (Scand.) Not E., but 
know, discem. ‘Men may hem kennen by smelle of brimstoon’ = 
men may know them by smell of brimstone; Chaucer, C.T. 
36353. Toul. rane, to know. + Swed. hinno + Dan. Kend. + Du. 
Fennen. + G. kennen. AB, The sense to know * is Scand. ; but it 
5 not the original sense, The verb is, etymologically, a causal one, 

ignifying to. make to know, to teach, shew; a sense ently 
und in M.E. ‘Keane me on Crist to bileue’= teach me to believe 
2 Christ Plowman, B.i. 81. Such is also the sense of A.S. 
eennan, Grein, i. 156; and of Goth. ξαπηΐαπ, to make known, John, 


xvii. 26. γι This explains the form of the word; dennan= 
Jannian, causal of Teutonic KANN, base of KONNAN, to know, 
spelt ewnnan in A.S, and kunnan in Gothic; see Fick, iii. 40. (The 


¢is the regular substitute for, when ἐ follows in the next syllable.) 
For farther remarks, see Can (1). Der. ben, sb., Cymb. iil. 6.65 ἃ 


coined word, not in early use. 
pick of Bounds, (τα. 


(1), a house ‘er dogs, 


Properly * place for dogs" hence, the set of dogs themselves, 
Jenel (with one ), Prompt. Parv.; Sir Gawayn and Grene 
.F, chenil, 9 


Koichi 114.=-Norm, French Henil*, answering to 
B. The Norman form is proved by the # being still 
prev § in English, and by the Norman F. kenet, 2 little dog, | of 
cccurring in a Norman poem cited in Way's note in Prompt. 
Ἐε τι, Mhete the M.E. tenet also oocurs. This dene is dimin, ofa 
lorman F. ken, answering to Picard tien, O.F. chen (Littré), mod. 
F. chien, a dog. So also in O.F. chen-il, the former syllable =the 
same O.F. chen Ὑ. The termination -i! is imitated from the 
Lat. termination -ile, occurring in ow-ile, a house or place for sheep, a 
sheepfold, from owis,a sheep. Hence chen-il =a place for dogs ; Ital. 
“αἰ, α Hemel: 


hema, Shak. V 


dog, cognate with E, Hound, q.v. Der. kennel, vb.; 
ἐπ, 913. 


8, The O. F. chen is from Lat. canem, acc. of 


ΚΕΧ. 813 


® KENNEL (1), a gutter. (F.<L.) Ια Shak. Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 
98. A corruption of the M. E. canel or canell, of which M. E. chanel! 
(= mod. E. channel) is a weakened form.<O. F. cane, a channel 
(Roquefort).= Lat. canalis, a canal; hence, a channel or kennel, See 
Channel, of which kennel is a doublet ; also Canal. 
KERBSTONE, CURBSTONE, a stone laid so as to form 
part of the edging of stone or brick-work. (Hybrid; F.=L.; and E.) 
* Kerbstone, a stone laid round the brim of a well;’ Kersey’s Dict., 
ed. 1715. A phonetic spelling of curbstone; 50 called from its curbing” 
the stone-work, which it retains in its place. See Curb and Stone. 
KERCHIEF, a square piece of cloth used to cover the head; 
and later, for other purposes. (F,=L.) Better spelt curchief. In 
Shak. Merry Wives, iii. 3. 62, iv. 2. 74. M.E. couerchef (= coverche/), 
Chaucer, C. T. 6172; also spelt couerchief (= coverchief), id. 45) 
Sixtext, A. 453. Also herchef, Chaucer, Patl. of Foules, 272.= ὅδε. 
coure-chef, later couvre-chef; Cf. ‘Couure-chef, a kerchief;’ Cot.—O.F. 
covrir, later comvrir, to cover; and chef, chief, the head, which is 
from Lat. caput, the head, cognate with E. Aead. See Cover and 
Chief. A word of similar formation is curfew, q.v. Der. 
hand-kershief, poset hand: sherchief. 

the dried bodies of insects used in dyeing crimson, 
(πὸ τ ΠΕΣ 


See Crimson. 
(), KERNE, an In Irish sh soldier. irish.) In Shak. 
mai i, 2. 18, 30; ν. 7.17. * +++ whom only I tooke to 
be the proper Irish souldiour;” ἘΞΑ, ‘View of the State of Ireland; 
in Globe ed. of Spenser, p. 640, col, 1.—TIrish cearm, a man, 
KEEN (2), another spelling of Quern, 

‘a grain, ‘substance in’ the shell of a nut. (E.) 
M. Ἑ kirnel (badly hirnelle), P. Plowman, B. xi. 253; Detter curnel, 
id. Ο, xiii. 146.—A.S. eyrnel, to translate Lat. ; Wright's 
Vocab., i. Bor col. 1,1. ἡ. Fmd (with dimin. sul τα εἰ, and yowel- 
change from o to y) from A.S. corm, grain; see Col 6. The 
Icel, Ajarni, Dan. kierne, kierne, Swed. iirna, Gi hern (0. H.G. 
cherno), all ‘signifying *kernel,’ are closely related words, from the 


sink 


‘was once car 


fi 


‘he F. 


a twilled cloth of fine wool. (Cashmere) A 
modem corrupt spelling ofcasimere, an old name forthe cloth also 
called Cassmere,' See Cassimere, Cashmere, The corruption 
is clearly due to confusion with Aersay, a coarse cloth of a very di 


texture. 

KETCH, a small yacht or hoy. (Turkish. ‘Ketch, a vessel 
like a hoy, but of a lesser si ed. 1715. The word was 
picked up’in the Mediterranean, as would appear from the following 


quotation. ‘We stood in for the channel: about noon we saw a 
sail having but one mast; judged it to be a detch; but, drawin; 
nearer, found it was a ship in distress, having lost her ‘main 
mizen masts ;’ Randolph's Islands in the ‘Archi lago, 1687, P Pp. 103 
(Todd). Corrupted from Turk. gaig, gdig, a 2 boat, ἐμ], Zeaker’s 
Dict., p. 688; whence also Ital. caicco, F. caig ‘qe also find 
Ἑ. caicke, quaiche, ἃ ketch (Littré), borrowed from δ English ; s0 
also is the Du. hits, a ketch, in the Eng.-Du. part of Sewel’s Dict. 
@w Distinct from coch-boat, or £28 for which see Cock (5). 
KETTLE, ἃ metal vessel for boiling liquids. (L.) Μ. Ε. ketel 
(with one ¢), Prompt. Parv.; Wyclif, Levit. xi. 35.—A.S. cetel, spelt 
cytel in ZElfric’s Glossary, to translate Lat. cacabus; Wright's Vocab. 
i a5, col. 1. Bat the speling este! is authorised by the occurrence 
ie weakened form chetel in a gloss of the 12th cent. id. p. 9; 
col. 1. The Mceso-Goth. form is Aatils, occurring in th 
fatile in Mark, vii. 4 (Gk. χαλκίων, Lat. aramentorum, A.V. 
vessels"), 3. Borrowed from Lat. catillus, a small bowl, also 
found in the uncontracted form catinulus; dimin. form of Lat. catinus, 
‘a bowl, a deep vessel for cooking food. The Lat. catinus is a kindred 
word to Gk. xordAos, a cup, κοτύλη, a small cup; see nedon. 
@ From the Lat. cati/ius were also Toel. Aetill, Swed. 
Anittel, Dan. hedel, Aetel, G. hessel, and even Russ. hotel, Der. 


Aettle-drum, Hamlet, i. 4. 11. 
ᾧ KEK, hemlock; a hollow stem. (C.) ‘Bundles of these empty 


814 
fee 3, Beaum. a and Fletcher, Elder Brother, iii. 5, 13. M.E. hes? 


KEY. 


B, xvii, 219; Prompt. Parv.=W. ceeys, sb. pl., 
Eeliow ‘date bem hemlock ; allied to W. cegid, hemlock. + Cor. eegas, 
hemlock. 4 Lat. cieuta, hemlock. 4 Henpe also prov. Ἑ. dcksies 
==hexes, in Shak. Hen. V, v. 2. 52; a pl. sb. of which the proper 
singular form is not decksy, but hen. & Way's note in Prompt. 
Parv., s.v. ἀγα. Note also that tex really < ἐσεῖς, and is itself a plural; 
exes ΓΑ Ἢ double plural. 

it which opens or shuts a © Formerly called 
dey, riming with may, Merch. of Ven. ii. 7. 59; and with survey, 
‘Shak. Sonnet 53. M. E. keye (riming with τῶν, to play), Chaucer, 
C.T. 9918.=A.5. cag, cage, Grein, i. 1563 whence M.E. eye by 
the usual change of g into y, as in day from A.S. dag. +O. Fries. 
dai, hei, a key. gen. case of the Α. 8. fem. sb. cage is 
cagan, so that the base of the word takes the form KAGAN. The 


remoter origin is unknown, but the form of the base renders any 
connection | with n guy extremely improbable. See Quay, a word of 
Celtic origi: |, key-hole, key-note, key-stone. 


chief, emperor. (Pers..—Tatar.) Common in 
vels, spelt Cham, Cane, Chane, Can, Chan; pp. 43, 
18, 216, 224, ΝΗ Pers, ἀλάη, lord, prince (a title); Palmer's Pers. 
Dict, col. 2412. But the word is of Tati origin; the well-known 
tite ¢ Chingis Khan signifies ‘great khan’ or ‘great lord,’ a title as- 
We the celebrated conqueror Temugin, who was proclaimed 
Gest ΚΙ of the Moguls and Tatars, a.p. 1205. He is always 
known by the sole title, often also spelt Gengis Khan, corrupted (in 
Chaucer) to Cambuscan. See Introd. to Chaucer's Prioresses Tal 
&c., ed. Skeat, p.xli. Der. than-ate, where the suffix is of Lat. .. 
EIBE, a chilblain, (C.) Ιπ Hamlet, v. 1.153. ‘She halted of 
{owing to] a dybe;’ Skelton, Elynour Kummyng, |. 493. ‘He haltith 
often that hath α dyby hele τ id. Garland ‘of Laurel, 1. 5o2.—W. 
¢ibwst, ‘chilblains, jibes ;* Spurrell. B. Explained in Pughe’s 
Welsh Dict. as standing for cibgwst, from cib, a cup, seed-vessel, 
husk, and cote humour, malady, disease. Thus the sense would 
appear to be ‘a malady in the shape of a cup,’ from the swelling or 
rounded form. γ. It is clear that Ἐ, kibs has preserved the former 
syllable only, rejecting the latter. 8. We may compare Gael. 
open ἃ cop, boss of a shield, a dimple. Probably the same word 


“IGE” "10 sirike or thrust with the foot. (0) ME. hikes, 
Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 6523; P. Plowman, C. τ. 22.=W. εἰίο, to kick: 
ETE: i the Eng Welsh portion of Spares Dict. + Gael. erg, to 

οι, the act of kicking, “Der. ἀἰεὶ, sb. 
‘KICKSHA’ “Any 
pretty little tiny hicksAaws ;° 


WB, a delicacy, fantastical dish. (F.=L.) 
2 Hen. IV, v. 1, 29. The pl. is hick 
shawses. ‘Art thou good at these sickshawses γ᾽ Twelfth Nt. i. 3. 122. 
At a later time, Aickshaws was incorrectly as being a 
form. Kickshaws is a curious corraption οἵ Ε. quelgue chose, 
something, hence, a trifle, small delicacy. 7 This can be ‘doandanty 
Proved by quotations, * short, skinlesse, and dainty 
puddings, or quelkchoses, made of flesh and herbs chopped 
together, then’ rolled up into the form of liverings, &c., and so 
boiled;’ Cotgrave's F. Dict. ΕἾ made bold to set on the board 
Kickeshooes, and variety of strange ῃ Featley, y. Dippers Dip Dipt, 
ed. 1645, 199 To (Todd). " 
Milton, Animadversions upon Remonsuant’s Ὁ ‘Defence (R.) ‘Nor 


Mandeville’s 


shall we then need the monsieurs of Paris. . . ΕΣ send moat youth] 
over back again transformed into mimi ΩΝ 
Milton, Treatise on Education (Todd). ‘As "for Fr Freach kickskaws, 
Cellery, and Champaign, Ragous, and Fricasees, in trath we've ποῦ; 
Rochester, Works, 1777, p. 143. ‘Some foolish Freach quelguechose, 
I warrant you. Quelqueckose! oh! ignorance in supreme periection! 
He means a ἐσὲ shose!" Dryden, Kind Keeper, A. ii, σα, 1.=F. qual- 
que chose, someting. Tat ge οἵ what kind, with suffix -guam; 
and ls answers to ἘΞ whichs quam it fem, 
‘Who, and Cause. 
- ME. hid, Cnet C.T. 3260, 
Swed. hid, in Widegren's 
idl , akid. +O. H.G. hizzi, 
6. From the Low G. root Kf, to 
πε, seen ie Goth Hates or asheian, to produce as a 
A, another form of GAN, to te, Thus tid means 
‘one;* a sense still preserved in 
ες Kin. Der. kid, 


germinate, 
shoot.=, 


Meee of Ἢ a child, in fine ‘long’ and nap, more commonly 


KILT. 


to snatch, atch, Swed nappa, to catch, to 
doe on; see seat Der 
Be ἃ πἰκοα whch secretes the tne: (Scand.) ἃ cor- 
didnere, the kidney ; also spelt tidneer. ‘ And the 
‘Wyelif, Exod. xxix. 13 (earlier version); ‘and twey 
is;” (later version). The word nere of neere is also used alone, 
in the same sense, * Neere of a beest, rex;" Prompt. Parv., P. 3 
and see Way's note. Thus the latter syllable means ‘kidney ;' 
the former means ‘belly’ or ‘womb,’ from the position of the dla 
1. Kid is here a corruption of guid=qui'h ; cf. prov. E. kite, byte, the 
belly, which is the same word. = Icel. ve ὅν yom Swed. 
the womb, in the Swed. tr. of Luke, xi. 27. ie 
used to translate Lat. matrix ; γήρους ϑοσθ i, 45, col. 1.4 οι 
dnwithus, the womb, All from a Teutonic base feet (Fick, 
pol allied to Teutonic KWETHRA, the the belly, occurring in Goth. 
ἰακειιοίτι, having an κα empty lt loowe stomach, The latter is 
further allied to the the belly, womb, ae 
Skt. jathara, the lipo ‘womb, Gk. γαστήρ, Lat. wenter (for 
See Gastric, Ventral. 3. ΜῈ. nere is also Scand.: 
i jews Dan, nye, ph mre ‘Swed. pers ον 
ΝΣ Tar? ΝΞ base 
1 » pl. νεφροί, Lat. 
nefronas, nebrundines (see White's Dit) vo ott which are’ probably 
to be referred to a 4/NIW, to be fat. ‘Skt. πέν, to be fat, become 
ce lent; with allusion to the fat in which the kidneys are enclosed. 
ak may be further observed that the Icel. Avidr is freely used is 
ition; as in bvid-slit, rupture, kuib-verkr, colic, Avid-proti, a 
ling of the stomach; &c. Der. bidney-bean. se ' of his 
“means ‘of or kind ;” see Merry ‘Wives, fis 5 116, 
ERKIN, a liquid measure of 18, gallons. (Du.) In 
Levins, ed. 1570; "spelt Aylderkin. ‘Take a hilderkin. .’. of 4 
gallons of beer ;" Bacon, Nat. Hist. §46. The size of the mea- 
sure a to have varied. A corruption (by change of the liquid 
nto ἢ) of O. Du. hindeken, Kilian gives ‘indeken, kinneken, the 
eighth part of a vat, the same as kinnerje,’ In mod. Du., kinnelje 
means ‘a firkin,’ which in Knglish measure is only half a kilderkin, 
B. The name was obviously given because it is only small measure 
as com with barrels, vats, or tuns. The lit. sense is ‘little 
child.’ * Kindeken, a little child;’ Sewel. Formed, with dimin. 
suffix -ken (=E. -kin=G. -chen), from Du. hind, a child, cognate 
with E. child; see Child. So also hinnelje= kind-etje, with the 


‘Scand. origin 
ςτὸ 


to'| common Du. double dimin. suffix -tje, 


KILL, to slay, deaden. (Scand.) M.E. killen, more commonly 
cullen; a weak verb. Spelt cullen, P. Plowman, A. i. 64; fullen 
(various reading, Killen) id.'B. i. 66, ‘The old sense appears to be 

ly ‘to hit’ or ‘strike.’ ‘ We dylle of thin heued’= we strike off 
hy ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 876. ‘fauh a word exile be 
ful herde up o pine herte” = thoy ἃ 5 word strike thee full hard upon 
the heart; Ancren Riwle, p. 1, 13; with which com itpe 
ead of per eax’ =the stroke δέ (με axes ἢ p. 128, 1. 1.—Icel. olla, to 
hit in the head, to harm; from solr, top, summit, head, crown, 
shaven crown, pate. + Norweg. lylla, to poll, to cut the shoots off 
trees; from Norweg. foll, the top, head, crown; Aasen. Hence also 
Norweg. holla, a beast without horns; id. Cf. also Swed. Aulle, 
crown, top, hillock ; #ullig, without homs, cropped, polled ἀν Fale 
to fell, eut'down, Also Dan, kuldet, having no homs. Du. 
to knock down; sol, a knock on the head; whence fodbiji, a Bathe 
axe, lit. * kill-bill.” B. The verb is clearly a derivative from the 
sb., viz, Icel, Aollr, Norweg. boll, Swed. hulle. Very likely this sb. is 
of Celtic origin; cf. W. col, a , summit, beard of corn, Irish coll, 
ἃ head, perhaps Lat. collis, a bill ; the root being perhape ψ KAR, 
to project, be prominent. This etymology was suggested by 

Dr. Morris. It is usual to Fill a8 ἃ mere variant of quell, 
which, after all, is not impossible; but the history of the word is 

‘inst this derivation. See Der. hill-er. 

EIEN, « large oven for drying corm, bricks, ἄς.» bricks piled for 
Durning. (L.)  ‘Kylne, Kyll, for malt dnpmge, Us Ustrina ;’ 

Parv., p. 274; and Reliquize Antiqus = A.S. cyl, a drying- 
house; ‘Siccatorium, eyfa, vel ast ;' Wright's Vocab. i. 58 (where 
ast= dst=E. oast in oast-house, τ᾿ diyingshone), Also spelt eylens, 

to Lye, who explains it » ustrina. 
Br Mere 


by cxlina, 

borrowed from Lat. exlina, a kitchen; whence the sense 
was easily transferred to that of ‘drying-house.’ The Icel. dyna, 
Swed, délna,a kiln, are from the same source ; and probably also W. 
| ope akila, ‘See Culinary. 

f-¢ ', & very short petticoat wom by the Highlanders of Scotland. 
(Scand. _ The sb. is merely derived from the verb Hilt, to tuck uj 
added by Todd to Johnson’s Dict.; he makes no mention of the εἰ 
‘Her tartan petticoat she'll Ait,’ i.e. tuck up; Burs, Author's 
Eamest Cry, st. 17. ‘Kilt, to tuck up the clothes;’ Brockett’s 


feb, to steal. “Kid is of Scand. origin; see Kid. Nop is also of North-Couatry Words.~ Dat. lille to truss, tuck up. + Swed. dia 


KIMBO. 


KIRTLE. 315 


ila, ta swathe or swaddle ἃ child (Riets). Cl. Tea. Hing, ἃ a8mice). Hence the M.E. ky (= cows), Barbour, Bruce, vi. 405, and 


skirt, Ββ. The verb is derived from a sb., ing ‘lap 
ing in Swed. dial. kilta, the lap; cf. Icel. kjaita, the ap, blwbarn 
a baby in the lap, Ajéltw-rakki, a lap-dog. The oldest form of the 
2 occurs in Moeso-Goth. #iltaei, the womb, From the same root as 

E. Child, q.v. 4 Thus the orig, sense of ΜᾺ as a sb. is ‘a lap,’ 
hence * tucked up clothes.’ 

KIMBO; see this discussed under Akimbo. 

KIN, relationship, affinity, genus, race. (E.) Μ. Ε. sun, kyn, 
*1 haue no kus pere’=I have no kindred there ; P. Plowman, A. 
318, where some MSS. have kya; spelt Aynas, id, B. v. 630... Α.8. 
cyan; Grein, i. 177. Ὁ. Sax. hunni. Icel, dyn, kin, kindred, tribe; 
whence ἐγαπὶ, acquaintance. + Du. tusne, sex. Goth. dni, kin, 
race, tribe. af All from a Teut. base KONYA, 2 tribe, from the 
Tent. root ΚΑῚ Pliny tae to Aryan ¢/ GAN, to generate; whence 
Lat. genus, See Genus, Generate. Der. from the same source 
are tend, ιν. kindred, q.¥., king, tin--man = kin's man= 
man of the kin Much Ado, v. 4. 112; dins-avoman, id. 


iv, 1. το; 44 
icing adj., natural, loving. (Ε.) Μ. Ε. bunds, hinde; Chau- 

. For pe kunde folk of pe lond’=for the native 

; Βοὶ of Gloue. p. 40,1. 11. A common meaning 
ti 8. eynde, natural, native, in-bom; more 


prefix ‘ge- does not alter the 
78, 388. The E"tom:" as in Goth. 
dwina-lnds, born as a woman, fe Ca 


is KONDA (Fick, 
of SAN fo 


KIND ὧς sb., nature, sort, character. (E.) 
Hind, hinde Chaucer, Ο. Τ. 24533 


M.E. χω, kunde, 
unde, Ancren Riwle, ea 14 
1. το.-- Α. 5, eynd, generally geeynd, Grein, i. 387, 388; the pre 
making no difference to the meaning; the most usual sense is nature” 
From the adj. above. Der. tind-ly, adj, M.E. tyndeli =natural, 
‘Wyclif, Wisdom, xii. 10, and so used in the Litany in the phr. ‘kindly 


fruits:* whence also kindli-ness. 
KINDLE (1), to set fire to, inflame. 
Hindlen; Chaucer, C.T. 12415; Havelok, 9153 Ormulum, 13442. 
Formed from Icel. dyadill, a candle, torch. Teel. verb ἀγπάα, to 
light a fire, kindle, may be nothing’else than a verb formed from the 
same sb., and not an original verb. According to Ihre, the Old 
Swed. has only the sb., occurring in the comp. Ayndelmessa, Candle 


(Scand...E.,=<L.) M.E. 


mass] Tcel. has also kyndill-messa, Candlemas; shewing, 
indubitably, that the word was borrowed from the A.S. candel, a 
candle (whence candel-messe, Candlemas), at the time of the intro- 


duction of Christianity into Iceland. Ὑ-. Again, the Α. 8. candsl 
{s merely borrowed ffom Lat, candeia ; thus explaining the close το. 
Peston of the Icel. to the Lat. word, 4 Anoriginal Icel. word 
fores sponding to Latin words begi with ¢ would, by Grimm's 

ox 
¢ cony that you 


inning 
with A. See Candle. Der. tindl-er. 
BL to bring forth young. (E.) 
sce dwell where she is dindled;" As You Like It, iii. a. 38. ME. 
“‘Thet is the uttre uondunge thet kwndled wrebte* 
mit is the outward temptation that produces wrath, Ancren Riwle, 
p..194, L 20: where we also find, immediately below, the sentence: 
Pinan’ ‘beot the inre uondunges the seouen heaued-sunnen and hore 
fale Aundies' = thus the inward temptations are the seven chief Mind 
and their foul progeny. Cf. also: ears or brynge forthe 
kyndelyngis, Fefo, efto;? Prompt. Ῥ. 275. And in yl 
Lake, iii, lity we in the carter, and ¢ 


see Kind (1). 
the sb. kindel as a dimin. οἱ hind, and the 


ἐν τ τες Shakespear's 
of Shakespeare. “ΑἹ 
βγοῦν αν τ 47» arte ΓΞ E. kinrede, Chaucer, CT. 293% 
It Cockayne, p. 60, 1. 13. Composed οἱ 
Rs. cy, kin (see Kin), and the suffix - “phim signifying ‘condition,’ 
or more literally ‘law.’ “The A. 8. cynrdéden does not appear, but we 
find the perallel word Aiwrdden, a housetrold, Matt. x.6; and the 
same x is in E, Aat-red, Rebden is connected with the 
yerb Read, q.v. Der. bindred, adj., K. John, iii. 4. 14. 
(INE, cows. (E.) Not merely the plural, but the double plural 
is impossible t to regard it as a contraction of cowen, as some 


fre absurdly supposed. a. The A. S. ei, a.com, made the pl, 
by the usual vowel change of ὦ to; cf mts (E, mows) pl. whe (δ᾽ 


still common in Lowland Scotch. ‘The dye stood rowtin i’ the 
loan ;* Burns, The Twa Dogs, |. 


| fiomend: β. ΒΥ the addition 
of -en, a weakened form of the 


ἘρῸΣΣΣ 
the double plural sy-en, so spelt in the Trinity eee, of 
Plowsan Br 142, where other MSS, have Ayene, kyne, ijn, hen. 
Hence Aine in Gen. xxx: 155 win Sugg 4 Οἱ ἐγ for 
open (A.S. edg-an), οἱ oe ( 
KING, κα ΠΕ ΉΥΤΝ Pe ane. 8 g ESS ing Hing. 8 contention 
of an older form hining or kyning. Spelt ΚΗ iwle, Ρ. τϑ 
Inst line; bining, Mark, xv. 2 Hatton ΜΕ) Ὁ AS. eyningy also 
cynine. γαίας, crm, Mark, ay. 25 Grein.i 179.— A; S. oy, a tribe, 
th sufi wing. The suffix ~ing means ‘etonging to 
tod i eet wed Ὁ the sense ‘son of,’ as in‘ Alfred Apel- 
Fed ton of Athelwalf; A.S. Chronicle, an. 87!. 
χε νας ofthe tbe i.e. elected by the tribe, and hence 
sghiet“40. Sax. feming, x king: from διαί ona rte +0. Friesic 
Hining, from ten, a tribe. 4 Icel. fonungr, a king; with 
wtiekch Or Feel How sind, Tee dom a kod, kin, tribe. + Swed, 
Fonung. + Dan. bonge. + Du. foning. , M. H.G. hiinic, 
O.FLG. chiming, bunnine; from M. iat, G. chunai, 


race, kind, See Kin. '@f The Skt. janaka, a fat 
same root, but expresses a somewhat dil fret iden Cf. 


Der. king-crab, Feral ΠΝ Ἢ 
Αρεῖ, Liat toca tome the piendogr ofits lumage), 
Sur, Browne, Vid Ὁ. iii, c. το; hing-less, Rob. of Glouc. p. 
δ᾽ , a doul δ imtautive, with suffixes -/- and “ες hing 

bingy, Edin rly, Lidgate's Minor Poems, 20 ; himg-li-ness. Also 

bene, το called because th the king used to sit in court; Aing’s evil, 
He and, tr. of Pliny, Ὁ. lil. 4 90 called because it was sopposed 
that a king's touch conld cure it. And see kingdom. 
KINGDOM, the realm of a king. (E.) M.E. hingdom, hyng- 
dom ; P. Plowman, B, vii. 155. Evidently regarded as a compound 
of king with sufix’-dom, Bat, as a fact, it took the place of an 
older form dinedom ; ‘pene kinedom of heouene’ = the kingdom of 
heaven, Ancren Ril, p. 148, 148, 1. La AS. cmedi, akingdom; Grein, 
way B. Really suffix -dém) from the adj. cyne, 

, very common in compestion, but hardly used otherwise, 

τα. answers nearly to Icel. ξοπ, ἃ man of royal or noble birth ; and 
is related to Kin and King. Thus the alteration from fine to 
ding- makes little practical difference. 4 So also, for ding-ly, there 
in an A.S. emnalic royal; Grein, i. 179, 

KINK, a twist ina rope. (Du. or Swed.) ‘Kink, a twist or short 
convolution in a rope;” Brockett, Gloss. of North Country Words, 


ed. 1846.— Du. kink, Swed. hink, . From a 
Low G. base KIK, to bend ; in Ioel. Aiea, to sink at the 
knees through α heavy burden, λεία, bent backwards, δείξήα, to bend 
backwards ; whence also Icel, heagr, a crook of metal, a bend, ἃ 
bight, answering to Swed. kink. ‘The base is well preserved ‘in 
Norweg. Εἶδα, to writhe, keika, to bend back or aside, tinka, to 


writhe, twist, Aink, a twist (Assen), | @ There is possibly an 

ultimate relation to Chinoough, q. v. 

x to cure of preserve salmon. (Du.) This meaning i 

quite an accidental one, arising from a practice of 

salmon, i.e. salmon during the spawnit ch tah being being 

inferior ἴα Lind, were etved innend of belng eaten fe” “The 
thin, and are called 


salmon, after spawning, become very 

kipper;? Pennant, Zoology, iii. 2. ve « Kipper-time, ἃ space of 
time between May 3 Twelft th-day, during which salmon-fishing 
in the river Thames was forbidden’ Kersey, ed. 1715. The lit. 
sense of hipp-er is ‘ spawn-er.’ ) = Du. kippen, to hatch ; thio to catch, 
seize. + Notweg. kippa, to snatch, &c. ; Aasen. + Swed. dial. sippa, 
to snatch ; Rietz. if eel Hippo, to pull, ant 

KIRK, a church. ¢ = E.,—Gk.) The North. E. form; see 
Bums, The Twa 1. το. ME. γα, P. Plowman, Β. ¥. 13 
Onnuiam, 3§31-— Icel. kirkja; Dan. kirke; Swed, hyrka. Borrowed 
from A. S. eirice, circ ἃ church. “Of Gk. origin. See Churoh, 
KIRTLE, ἃ sort of petticoat. (E. or Scand.) Used 
rather vaguely, M.E. firte?, Chaucer, C. Τ. 3321; Aurtel, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 10... Α.8. cyrtel, to translate Lat. elias Aifric’s Gloss., in 
Wright's Vocab., i, 16, col. 2. Also Ὁ. Northumbrian cyrtel, to 
translate Lat. tunica; Matt. v. 40 (Lindisfame M.S.)-p-Icel. ἀνε, a 
kirtle, tunic, gown. 4 Dan. hiorial, a tunic. + Swed. Aortel, a petti- 
coat. B. πάσαν a diminutive, with suffixed-/ I have to 
suggest that it is probably a dimin. of Skirt, 4. νβ. Thus the Icel. 
Ayrtill may well be a dimin. of Icel. shyrta, a shirt, a kind of kirtle ; 
the Dan. diortel, of Dan. shiorte, a shirt; and the Swed. tel, of 
‘Swed. skjorta, a shirt. Shirt and skirt are doublets, so that these 
words answer to skirt also. Perhaps the A. 5. eyrtel was merely 
borrowed from the Scandinavian. ὀγ. The loss of s before #, com- 
oon in Latin and Greek, is unusual in Teutonic ; still it actually 


᾿ 
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occurs in words related to shir 
s-ceort (with which cf. Du. sckort, an apron, skirt); and in G. kurz, 
short. The Lat. curtus, short, is from the same root, and its influence 
may have contributed to this loss of s. See Shirt, Short, Curt. 
188, ἃ salute with the lips, osculation. (E.) M.E. cos, hos, 
cus, kus; later kisse, kiss. The vowel i is really proper only to the 
verb, which is formed from the sb. by vowel-change. ‘And he cam 
to Jhesu, to kisse him; And Jhesus seide to him, Judas, with a coss 
thou bytrayest mannys sone ;’ Wyclif, Luke, xxii. 47, 48. The 
form husse is as late as Skelton, Paylyp Sparowe, 8361. In the 
Ancren Riwle, p. 102, we find cos, nom. sing., cosses, pl., cosse, dat. 
ES as well as cus, verb in the imperative mood. — A.S. coss; 
¢, xxii. 48 ; whence cyssan, to kiss, id. xxii. 47. + Du. Aus, sb.; 
‘whence Aussen, vb.4-Icel. oss, sb.; whence kyssa, vb.-Dan. ἄγεν sb., 
Aysue, vb. + Swed. kyss, sb., kyssa, vb. + G. huss, M.H. G, bus, sb.; 
whence fiissen, O.H.G. chussan, νὉ, B. All from a Teut. base 
KUSSA, a kiss; which is connected with Icel. fostr, choice, Goth. 
Austus, a proof, test, Lat. gustus, a taste. The connection is shown 
Lat. us, @ small dish of food, a smack, relish, also a kiss; 
dimin. of Lat. gustus, a taste, whet, relish. . The Goth. kustus is 
from the verb λήμραπ, to choose, cognate with E. choose. Hence the 
sb. hiss is, practically, a doublet of choice; and the sense is ‘some- 
thing choice’ or ‘2 taste.” Choice, Choose, Gust. Der. 


hiss, verb; as shewn above. 

EE (ὦ, a vessel of various kinds, ἃ milk-pail, tub ; hence, an 
outfit. (O. Low G.) ‘A fit, a little vessel, Cantharus;’ Levins. 
Hoc mulfcliram, ἃ. ἀγα. Wright's Vocab. i ary, col. a. In 
Barbour’s Bruce, Ὁ. xvii 168, we are told that Gib Harper's head 
‘was cut off, salted, put into ‘a ἀνέ, and sent to London. = O. Du, 
kite, a tub (Kilian) ; Du. dit, ‘a wooden can;’ Sewel. Cf. Norweg. 
}itfe, a space in a room shut off by a partition, a large com-bin in 
the wall of a house (Aasen); Swed. dial. diste, a little space shut off 
bya partition (Rietz). B. We find also A. 8. cyte, a cell, which 
may be related ; ‘Cella, cyte” Wright's Vocab. i. 85, col, 2. If so, 
hit may be related to Cot ; see Grein, i. 181. 

‘KIT (2), a small violin.’ (L.,=Gk.) ‘Till have his little gut to 
string a Ait with;’ Beaum. and Fletcher, Philaster, Act v. sc. 4 (4th 
Citizen), Abbreviated from A.S. cytere, a cittern, or cithem; which 
is borrowed from Lat. cithara, See Cithern, Gittern. 

KIT (3), a brood, family, quantity. (E.) See Halliwell; a 


variant of Kith, g.v. 

‘KIT-CAT, WTT-KAT, the name given to portraits of a par- 
ticular kind. (Personal name.) a. A portrait of about 28 by 36 
in, in size is thus called, because it was the size adopted by Sir God- 
frey Kneller (died 1723) for painting portraits of the members of the 
Kit-kat club. B. This club, founded 


KISS. 


Christopher, 
. * Christ-bearing.* 
food is cooked, (L.) The t is in- 


, @ room where 
serted. ΜΕ. Fichene, kychene, hechene, Will, of Palerne, 1681, 1707, 
3171; Aychyne, P. Plowman, B.v. 261. Speit Auchene, Ancren Riwle, 


P-214.—5A.S. cicen (pat for cycen) ; we find + Coguina, vel culina, 
cicen; Supp. to Alfric’s Gloss. ; in Wright's Vocab. i, 57, col. 2.— 
Lat. coguina, a kitchen.—Lat. coguere, to cook; see Cook. Der. 
Bitchen-maid, hitchen-stuff, hitchen- garden. 

‘KITS, a voracious bird ; a toy for flying in the air. (Ε) ΜῈ. 
ΜΙ, ἀγιᾶ (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 1181,—A.S. efta; we find the 
entry * Butio (sic), eyta” in Alfric’s Gloss. (Nomina Auium). The 
Lat. butio is properly a bittern ; but doubtless buteo is meant, signi- 
fying a kind of falcon or hawk. The y must be long, as shewn by 
the modem sound ; cf. E. mice with A'S. mje. B. The W. name 
is bareud, bareutan, a buzzard, kite; we find also eudyll, a sparrow- 
hawk. If the A.S. efta and W. cud are related, this points to loss 
of initial s, and the most likely root is the Teutonic 4/ SKUT, to 
shoot, go swiftly; cf. W. cud, celerity, flight. In this view, eta 
stands for seta, ‘the shooter ;” the suffix -a being the mark of the 

as in A.S, Aunt-a, a hunter. See Shoot. 
“EETTH, Kindred, acquaintance, sort, (E.) Usual in the phrase 
“ἨΔ and kin.’ Μ. Ε. ομδδε, kippe, ith; see Gower, C. A. it, 267, 
1.10; P. Plowman, B. xv. 497.—A.S. cft&e, native land, <J5, 
Kindred; Grein, i. 181, 182.—A.S, cit, known; pp. of cunnan, to 
know ; see Can (1) and Kythe. Doublet, kit (3). 

ΚῚ j, 8 young cat. (Εἰ; with Ε΄. suffix.) M.E, kyton, P. 
Plowman, C. i. 104, 2073 ditoun, id., B. prol. 190, 202. A dimin. 
of cat, with vowel-change and ἃ suffix which appears to be rather the 
F.-on than the E.-e. This suffix would be readily suggested 
the use of it in the F. chatton. ‘Chatton, a kitling or young cat ;’ 
Cot. See Cat. gar The true E. form is hif-ling, where -ling (= 


by | 8488. 


KNAVE. 


iz. in Du. hort = E. short = A.S.@in the old verb to kittle, to produce young as a cat does. Cf. Not 


weg. Ajetling, a kitling ‘or kitten, kjetla, to kittle or kitten ; Assen, 
‘To hittle as a catte dothe, chatonner, Gossyppe, whan your catte 
kytelleth, I praye you let me haue a Aytlynge (chatton) ;’ Palsgrave, 
cited in Way's note in Prompt. Parv. p. 277. The Lat. catulus, 
though meaning a whelp, is  dimin. from catus, a cat. 

KNACK, ἃ snap, quick moti dexterity, trick. (C.) ‘The 
moré queinté Anakkés that they make’= the more clever tricks they 
practise ; Chaucer, C.T. 4049. On which Tyrwhitt remarks: ‘The 
‘word seems to have been formed from the inacking or snapping of 
the fingers made by jugglers.’ This explanation, certainly a correct 
‘one, he justifies by references to Cotgrave. ‘Matassiner dei mains, 
to move, knack, or waggle the fingers, like a jugler, plaier, jeaster, 
ἄς. τ᾿ (οι. " Niquet, a knick, tlick, snap with the teeth or fingers,a 
trifle, nifle, bable (bauble), matter of small value ;' id. Faire la 
nique, to threaten or defie, by putting the thumbe naile into the 
mouth, and with a jerke (from the upper teeth) make it to knack ;" 
id. The word is clearly (like erack, click) of imitative origin; the 
form being Celtic, Gael. enac, a crack, crash, cnac, to crash, 
split; Irish énag, a crack, noise, enagaim, 1 knock, strike ; W. enec, 
crash, snap, cnecian, to crash, jar. The senses are (1) a snap; 
crack, (2) a snap with the finger or nail, (3) ἃ jester’s trick, piece of 
dexter (4) @ joke, trifle, toy. See Shak, Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 1. 343 
Tam. , iv. 3. 67; Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 360, 435. B. From the 
same Celtic source are Du. Anak, ἃ crack ; Anakken, to crack ; Anak, 
interj. crack! Dan, Anage, to creak, crack, crackle ; Swed. Anaka, to 
crack. The English form is Crack,q:v. fA similar succession 
of ideas is seen in Du. knap, a crack; knappen, to crack, snap ; ἧπαρ, 
clever, nimble ; énaphandig, nimble-handed, dexterous. See Knap. 
Der. knick-knack, q.v., nag, q.v.  @w The F. nique (above) is 
from Du. Anikken, to crack slightly, an attenuated form of énakken. 
Enack is merely another form of Knock, 4.ν. 

KNACKER, a dealer in old horses. (Scand.) Now applied toa 
dealer in old horses and dogs’ meat. But it formerly meant a 
saddler and harness-maker. ‘Knacker, one that makes collars and 
other furniture for cart-horses;’ Ray, South and East Country 
Words, 1691 (Ε. Ὁ. 5. Gloss. Β, 16). Icel. Anakir, a man's saddle ; 


cf. hnakkmarr, a saddle-horse. 
EINAG, a knot in wood, a peg, branch of a deer’s hom. (C.) 
=i shall hang it on a peg; Le Bone 
letrical Romances, v. ii. ‘A knagge in 


+1 schall hyt hange on a ἐπα; 
Florence, 1. 17953 in Ritson, 
wood, 3 


Bosse ;* Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave. We read of 


jan, knag, a wooden peg, cog, 
handle of a scythe ; Swed. knagg, a knag, knot in wood. δ, The 
word is closely related to Knack and Knock. Der. Anagg-y; 
also (probably) ‘Fnoll (1), q.¥., knuckle, q.¥. 
‘AP, to snap, break with a noise. (Du.—C.) ‘He hathe 
‘Fnapped the speare in sonder;’ Ps. xlvi. 9, in the Bible of 1551; still 
in the Prayer-book version. ‘ As lying a gossip as ever 
ginger;’ Merch. Ven, ili. 1. 10, Not found (f thik) earlier 
than about 4.p. 1550, and probably borrowed from Dutch; bat ἐπα, 
to knock (Κ. Lear, ii. 4. 125) preserves the sense of Gael. enap.— Du. 
Anappen, to crack, snap, catch, crush, eat ; whence inapper, (Ἃ hard 
gingerbread, (2) lie, untrath. (This brings out the force of Shake- 
Speare’s Phrase} + Dan, Aneppe, to snap, crack with the fingers; ἀπ, 
lip. Cf. Swed. knep, a trick, artifice ; bruka knep, to 
strates the use of the parallel word knack, q.¥. 
. Of imitative origin ; and parallel to Knack ; the source is Celtic, 
ike that of knack ; see further under Knop. Der. knap-sack, ᾳ.ν. 
KNAPSACK, 2 provision-bag, case for necessaries used 
travellers, (Du.) ‘And each one fills his knapsack or his scrip 
Drayton, The Barons’ Wars, Ὁ. i (R.)—Du. ἀπαρχαὶ, a knapsack 
orig. ἃ provision-bag.— Du. ‘nap, eating, knappen, to crack, crush, 
eat; and zak, a bag, sack, pocket. See fknap and Sack. 
KNAPWEED, i.e. knopweed ; see Knop. . 
KNAVE, 2 boy, servant, sly fellow, villain. (E.; perhaps Ὁ. 
The older senses are“ boy’ and ‘servant.’ M.E. knaxe (with w for 8). 
‘A dnaue child’=a male child, boy; Chaucer, C. T. 8320, 8323, 
‘The kokes snaue, thet wasshed the disshes;'=the cook's 
boy, that washes the dishes; Ancren Riwle, p. 380, 1. 8.—.A.S. caafa, 
a boy, a later form of enapa, a boy; enapa occurs in Matt. xii. 18, 


ol+-ing) is 2 double dimin. suffix. The same vowel-change appears g and in Ps. Ixxxv. 15, ed. Spelman, where another reading (in the latter 


KNEAD. 
passage) is cxafa. Du. knaap, a lad, servant, fellow. + Teal Anapi, 3. 


ἃ servant-boy. + Swed. dnifoel, a rogue (a dimin. form).  G. knabe, 
a boy. ‘The origin of the word is perhaps Celtic. It appears 
tobe presented in Gack ει παρα, “a youngster, a stout smart middle- 


sized boy; Macleod. “This word may safely be connected with the 
‘dj. cnapach, ‘knobby, hilly, lumpy, bossy, stout ;’ which is from the 
sb. cnap, a knob, Thus the sense is ‘knobby,’ hence, stout or well- 
grown, applied to a lad. Note also Gael. enaparra, stout, strong, 
sturdy. See Knob, Der. deri Chaucer, C.T. 171543 ἧπαν- 
ishly:_knav-er-y, Spenser, F.Q. ii. 3. 9. 
KNEAD, to work flour into dough, mould Ὁ) Pressure, (E.) 
x. ees kneden, Chaucer, C.T. 4092; Ormulum, 14! A. S. enedan, 
in the Ὁ. Northumbrian versions oof Luke, xiii. 
menor x glowed by sie ted vel len in 
, and by sie gedarsted vel cneden in the Rush- 
ork MS be Nace re infer the strong verb cnedan, with pt. t. ened, 
and pp. enoden. We also find the form geenedan, Gen. xviii. 6} 
where the prefix ge does not affect the force of the verb, The verb 
has become a weak one, the pp. passing from knodes to Aneded in the 
isth century, as shewn by the entry: ‘Knodon, ἐπράϊά, Pistus;* 
Prompt. Pary. p. 280. 4 Du. kneden. + Icel. knoda. + Swed. kndda. + 
G. kneten, O. esti, to press, squeeze, 
48. ‘Der. knead-ing- 


, the joint ἜΚ lower leg with the ah (E) ME. ine, 
Ance; pl. knees, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 5573; also eneo, pl. cnson (= kneen), 
Ancren Riwle, p. 16, last line but one.—A.S. ened, cneéw, a knee ; 
Grein, i. 164.4 Du, knie. 4 Icel. ἀπό. 4 Dan. ἀκα. + Swed. ἐπᾶ, + 
G. baie, O.H.G. chniu, 4 Goth. kniu. Lat. genu. + Gk. γόνυ. + 
Skt. )άπω. B. All from Aryan base GANU, the knee; Fick, iii, 
49. 1. 69. The root does not appear. @ The loss of vowel 
between & and x is well illustrated by the Gk. ρόπεταν | fallen upon 
the knees, put for γονύπετοε, Der, knee-d, inne pan} also ro Aneel, ᾳιν. 
see geni-culate, genu-flection, penta-gon, 
to fall Sat ie noes. Beas “TE inate, Havelok, 
1420; Ormulum, 6138. A Scand. form; as shewn by Dan. inale, 
to kneel. A.S. verb was cnedwian (Bosworth).] Formed 
-ἰ-, to denote the action. 
ἘΝΟΤΙ τ sound as a bell, toll. (E.) ‘Where bells 
have imolled to church ;* As You Like It, ii. 7. 114. M.E. knillen 
‘And lete also the belles Anille;’ Myrc’s Instructions for Parish 
Priests, ed. Peacock, 1. 779. " Enyllguge οἵ a belle, Tintiflacio; 
Prompt. Parv., p. 279. ‘I dnolle a belle, Ie frappe du batant ;’ Pals- 
grave. The orig. sense is to beat so as to produce a sound.= A. S, 
cayllan, to beat noisily ; in the O. Northumb. version of Luke, xi. 9, 
we find: ‘enyllab and ontyned bi8 iow’=knock and it shall be 
‘opened to you (Rushworth MS.) We find also A.S. enyl, a knell, 
the sound of a bell (Bosworth). + Du. knailen, to give a loud report; 
Inal, a clap, a report. + Dan. knalde (= knalle), to explode, make a 
report; Analde med en fidsk, to crack a whi dual (—minally a 
report, explosion, crack, 4 Swed. imalla,to make a noise, 
ia ἃ report, loud noise. 4G. Analles, to make a loud notes ill 
ἃ report, explosion. Icel. gnella, to scream. 
ΝΕ origin, like knack, ἔπαρ, knock. 4 We 
arta mad, a knell; Tat the wordioes not appear to be 
tic 


ἐς orig ὥστ, +. knell, sb., Temp. i, 2. 402. 
ACK, a trick, trifle, toy, (C’) A reduplication of 
bach is the seu of Toss as formerly used; or in the sense of 
‘toy,’ as generally used now. ‘But if ye use these Anichknacks,” 
ie. these tricks; Beaum. and Fletcher, Subject, ii. 1 (Theo- 
dore). The reduplication is effected in the usual manner, by the 
attenuation of the radical vowel a to i; cf: click-clack, ding-dong, 
Pit-a-pat. Cf. Du. knikken, to crack, snap, weakened form of knakken, 
to crack; also W. enie, a slight rap, weakened form of enoc, ἃ raj 
knock, Ultimately of Celtic origin.” See ‘under Knack, 
an instrament for cutting. (E.) M.E. ἀπὲ ens Be 
Iaives (with ue), Chaucer, C.T. 233. The sing. ἀπέ is in 
‘Ancren Riwle, p. 282, last line but one.<A.S. eni/, a knife (Lye). 
tpt ie an ae clas pene le iit 
f, & fe ( 
Pe ng off ‘The sb. is 


Fa Ie Lat 


pes, to pinch, nip; 
tlie toluip, squeeze; from the Tettonie bare 
EP) tomy ph Fick il 48. See Nip. The 


inva (at cards). Swed, knelt, a soldier, ah (at cards). $e 
παρὰ, 2 man-servant. Cf. Irish eniocht, a ‘soldier, knight; 
Borrowed from English. . Origin unknown; the A. 


spa | sha, per Bo 
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-iks is adjectival, as in stdn-it=stony. Probably en-iht mcyn-iht, 
belonging to the ‘kin’ or tribe; it would thus signify one of age to 
be admitted among the tribe. A similar loss of vowel occurs in 
Gk. γνεήσιον, legitimate, from yéror=kin, Der. knight, verb, 
knight-ly, Wyclif, 2 Mace. viii. 2 with which cf. A.S. eniAtiic, boyish 
(Bosworth) knight-hood, M.E. Inyythod, P. Plowman, B, prol. 112, 

τὰ A.S. enikthdd, lit. boyhood, youth (Bosworth); Anight-errant, 

a Hen, IV, v. Poa 24: a τα 

', to form into a knot. (E.) ME. Aniften, Chaucer, C. T. 
1130; P. Plowman, B. prol. 169.—A.S, enyttan, enitton; the com) 
ΝΞ is used in Ailfric’s Homilies, i. 476, 1. 5. Formed by vowel- 
ange from A. S. enotta, a knot. + Icel. ‘injta, ‘nytja, to knit; from 
mae ἃ knot. Dan. knyite, to tie in a knot, knit; from kaude.4 S 
aya, to knit, tie; from ἀπιᾷ, See Knot. Der. knitt-er, knitt-ing. 
OB, a later form of Knop, q.v. (C.) Levins; and 
Chaucer, C.T. 635. Der. knobb-ed, knobb-y, knobb-i-ness. 

KNOOK, to strike, rap, thump. (0) M. E, tnocken ; Chaucer, 
C.T. 3432.—A.S. enucian, later caokien, Matt. Ὁ Luke, xi. 10. 
Borrowed from Celtic.—Gael. enac, to crack, crash, break, nag, to 
crack, ma the fingers, knock, rap; Irish’ enag, ἃ crack, noise, 
jock, strike ; Corn. enoucye, to knock, beat, strike. Thus 
irae is ine ne with P th icine gon cone 

to E. erae! m the noise of br 
me Der. knock, sb., Inock-kneed, Anock-a1 ne: 

KNOLL (1), the top ofa hill, « hillock, mound. ᾳ: perhaps C.) 
Μ.Ὲ. knol, a hill, mount ; Genesis and Exodus, ed. M 4129. 
ALS. cnol; ‘péra munta enollas’= the tops of the hills ‘Gea! vill. 
5. Du. fnol, a turnip; from its roundness. Dan. Anold, a knoll. 
t Swed. i a Legere bunch, net + salen β, a knoll, 
clod, lump, knot, knot (provincial tatoe) . Knoll 
is probably ἃ contracted word, and a ie been teat 
stand for ἀπολεῖ, a dimin. of a Cette nok: 


Ἑ 


Ὁ, a8 ἃ dimin, of Gael. cnag, 
aknob. See ᾿ς δι Alo itt a doublet of Knuckle, q. v. 

ECNOLL (2), the same as Knell, (E) 

KNOP, KNOB, a protuberance, ea round projection. (C.) 
Enob is a later spelling, yet occurs as early as in Chaucer, C.T. 635, 
where we find the ple ἀποδέων, from a singular knobba (dissyllabic), 
Knop is in Exod, xxv. 31, 33, 36 (A.V.) The pl. Anoppis is in 
Wyelif, Exod. xxvis 113 j spat Fnoppes, Rom. of the Rose, 1683, 1685, 

A third form is snap, in the sense of 
as in: ‘some high Anap or tuft of a mountaine;’ Holland, 
b. xi, ς, 10,—6A.S. enap, the top of αὶ hill; Luke, iv. 29 

44. Du. Anop, a knob, pummel, button, bud; Anoop, 
knob, buttons ἴδοι, tie. Teel. Anappr, a knot, stud, button. + 
ἧπαρ, ἃ knob, button ; knop, ἃ knob, bud’ 4 Swed. knopp, a knob 


inop, a knot. + G. knopf, a knob, button, pummel, bud. ὀ ὀβ. But 
all these appear to be of Celtic origin =Gael. cnap, a slight blow, 
a knob, button, lump, boss, stud, lit 3 from the verb cnap, to 


thump, strike, beat. So also W. enap, a knob, button ; Irish cnap, a 
button, knob, bunch, hillock, from enapaim, I strike. Here, as in 
the case of bump, the original sense isto strike;’ whence the sb. 
signifying (1) a slight blow, (a) the effect of a blow, a contusion, or 
anything in the shape of a contusion. γ. The verb enap, to knap, 
strike, is ‘of imitative origin, from the sound of a blow; cf. Gael. 
cnapada, thumping, falling with a great noise; see Knap. It is 
parallel form to 4ιν. @ A Celtic c answers to Tent. 4; 
and we find a cognate, not 8 borrowed form, appearing in Goth. dis- 
Anivpan, to tear asunder; whence diekaupnan, to be torn asunder. 
Knap, in the sense of ‘to beat, occurs in King Lear, ii. 4. 125. 


Der, knop-aweed or kno; 
ΜῈ, knottd (dis- 


ap-weed, 
ENOT, a tight fastening, bond, cluster. (E.) 
syllabic), Chanter, C.-T. 10715.—A.S. cnotta, a knot; Ailfric’s Hom. 
if, 386, a3. τα Du . not. 4 Icel. kntitr. 4 Dan. knude. + Swed. nut, 
«Ὁ. hnoten, Ἢ Lat. nodus (for gnodus), Root uncertain; see Fick, 
ie. Der. knot, verb; ἀπέ, q. ty, knot-less, Inol-grass. 
‘OUT, a whip used as an vtntrument of punishment in Russia, 
(Russian.) * Neti in Todd’s Johnson. Russ. knute, a whip, scourge. 
‘Der. knout, 
KNOW, To be assured of, recognise, ) ΜΕ. knowen ; pt. t. 
knew, Chancer, C.T. 54743 pp. Anowem'id. §310.—A. 5. endwan, pt. 
Ἐν enedw, pp. cndwen; gen, used with prehx ge, which does not 
affect the sense ; Grein, 1. 386. + Icel. And, to know how tobe able; 
a defective verb. + O. Sax. nda only in the comp. -Anégan, to 
obtain, know how to get. ‘chndan; only in the com- 
inchndan, int-chadan ; cited by Fick, ili. 41. Ἐν 
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Russ. znate, to know. Lat. nascere (for gnoscere), to know. 
γιγνώσκειν (fot. γνώσομαι); ἃ reduplicated form. + Skt, 
know. All from / GNA, ‘to know, a seconda: 

GAN, to know; whence Can (1), Xen, Keen, foble, &c. 
Der knowing, know-ing-ly; also κρῖ αροτα, 

KNO’ }B, assured belief, jnformation, shill. (E.; with 
Scand, srfix.) M.E. knowlege, Chaucer, C.T. 12960: spelt knowe- 
Jiche, knowleche in Six-text ed., B. 1220. In the Cursor Mundi, 12162, 
the spellings are knaulage, knawiage, knaulecks, knowleche, The d is 
ἃ late insertion ; and -lege is for older -lechs. For know-, see above. 
As to the suffix, it is a l., not an A.S, form; the ch is a weak- 
ened form of ἃ as usual; and -/ecke stands for -leke, borrowed from 
Icel. -leikr or -leiki (= Swed. -lek), occurring in words such as kar- 
Jeikr, love (=Swed. kirlek), sannieikr, trath, Acilagisiki, holiness, 
B. This suffix is used for forming abstract nouns, much ‘as -ness is 
used in English; etymologically, it is the same word with Icel. 
laity (Swed. lek), a game, Play, sport, hence occupation, from the 
verb Icika, to cognate with A.S. ican, Goth. laikan, to play, 
and sti prov. E. Jaik, to play, Southern E, lark, piece 
of fun, where the r is inserted to preserve the th of the vowel. 
‘The Α. 5. sb. Ide is cognate with Icel. Jeitr, and is also used asa 
suffix, a] ring in wed-lde =mod. E. wediock. y. It will now 
De teen teat the ledge in inowledge and the -lock in wedlock are the 
same suffix, the former being Northern or Scandinavian, and the 
fatter Southern or Wessex (Anglo-Saxon). See further under Lark 
(a), Wedlock, δ. It may be added that the compound Andleiki 
actually occurs in Icelandic, but it is used in the sense of ‘ prowess;’ 
we find, however, a similar ‘compound in Icel. Auanleikr, knowledge. 
Der. acknowledge, a bad spelling of a-keowled, gti see Acknowledge. 

KENUC the projecting joint of tl ας fingers. (C.) M. ᾿ΕΝ 

il. * Knokyl of an honde, snolil-bone, Condilus ;" Prompt. Pary. 

* Knokylle-bone of a legge, Coxa;’ id. | Not found in A.S.; the 
alleged form cnncl, εἶς ‘to Somner, appears to be a fiction. Yet 
‘some sech form existed, though not recorded ; it occurs in 
Ὁ Friesicas ἐν δὰ + Du. tnokkel, a Knuckle (Sewel); dimin. 
of knoke, knake, ΗΝ or a knuckle (Hexham). Dan. knobkel. «- 
‘Swed. dnoge, a knuckle (in which the dimin. suffix is not added).-+ G. 
nuckle, ickle, joint connected with Jochen, a bone. β, All 
formed, with dimin. suffix -e! or -il, from ἃ primitive Anok or knak, a 
bump, knob, projection, still preserved in the form imag, which is 
of Celtic origin. See Knag. Knoll (1) is probablya doublet. 

ENURE, KNUB, 2 knot in wood, wooden ball. (0. Low Ὁ.) 
‘A knurre, bruscum, τὰ Levins, 190. 16. “ Bosse, ἃ knob, 
Knot, or ἐπὰν in a t ME bor Without knot or knor, 


Essay 16 (Of διδεῖ ‘Arab. gurdn,, Paline's Per Dict., col. 469; 
explained by ‘reading, a legible book, the karin,’ Rich Pers, and 
Arab. Dict. p. 1122.— Arab. root gara-a, be read; Rich. Dict. p. 
1421. ¢ α is long, and bears the stress. 

to make known. (E.) In Bums, Hallowe'en, st. 3. 
ΜΟῈ. dythen, hithen; Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 5066..-- Α΄ 8. effan, to make 
known ; formed by regular vowel change from ei, known, pp. of 
euman, to know. See Uncouth, Can. 


L 


LABEL, « small slip of paper, ἃς, (F,,= Teut.) Various} 
used. In heraldry, it denotes a horizontal strip with three pendants 
or tassels, It is also used for a strip or slip of silk, parchment, or 
paper. M.E. label, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 22 ; where it 
denotes a moveable slip or rule of metal, used with an astrolabe as a 
sort of pointer, and revolving on the front of Not ‘ fitted with 
sights,’ as said in Webster.] = O. F. label, α in the heraldic 
sense, later F. Jambel; see quotations in Littré. Cotgrave 
* Lambel, a labell of three points.’ The doublet or larmbel is ‘ambeas 
Cotgrate has: ‘Lambeas, a shread, rag, or small piece of stuffe, or 
of a garment ready to fal from, or holding but ΠΝ to the whole; 
also, labell.’ The orig. sense is ‘a small flap’ or lappet;” the E. 
lapel being a doublet.—O.H.G. lappa, M.H.G. lappe, cited by Fick 
‘as the older forms of G. /appen,* δ flap, botch, patch, rag, tatter, ear 


LACK. 


. cognate with E. Jap ; see Lap (a). 
Der. label, verb; Twelfth Night, i. 5. 265. Doublete, lapel, lappet. 
LABELLUM, κα pendulous petal. (L.) A botanical term.< 
Lat, fobeliom, ἃ litte lip. Put for Jaret, dim. of lara, « 


lip, akin to labivm, a 
arn 
iall;* Bacon, 


Ὁ coined from Lat. Jabium, the lip. See Lap (1), Lip. 
TE, having lips or lobes. (L.) Α botanical term, Coined, 
aitrems be ut, from Lat. Jabium, the lip. See Labial. 
RATO: YZ, a chemists workroom. (L.) | ‘Laboratory, a 
ἔν from elaboro- 


of a hound, lobe;” Flii 


inded of Lat. ¢, out, extremely, 


of elaborare, to take pains, com 
See Elaborate, Labour. 


and laborare, to work. 
LABORIOUS, toilsome. (. 1) Μ. Ε. Laboriows ; Chances, 
cr TO1.—F, laborieux, ‘laborious ;” Cot, = Lat. labosiosus, toil- 

Ὁ formed with suffix -ona from labori-, crade form of labor. 


nest, 
1.) M. E. Labour (ccerited on 
-our) ; Chaucer, C.T. 2195, =O. F. labour, later labeur,= Lat. labdrem, 
ate, of labor (oldest form labs), labour, tll. B. Laboe stands for 
an older rabos, akin to Lat. robur, st = Y LABH, to get, per 
form, later form of 4/RABH, to seize ; cf. Skt. Jabs, to get, acquire, 

tndergo, perform j ‘rabh, to’ seize; Gk. λαμβάνειν, to take. θεὸ 
Fick, i. 193, 751. Der. labour, verb, CT. 
186; laboured ; 


“abor-i-oxs, i final oer, 
ioveng ΤΟ. Fen, shew thet the drat ὦ κοι om Et 
nom. labor, but from the ace. labirem. 
LABURNUM, the nameof ἃ tree. (L.)_In Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. xvi, c. 18.=Lat, oburaum ; Plin 

ama. (Εν 


LABYRINTH, a a place fll winding passages, 
ΤΩΣ Tn She In Shak. Troil. if. 3. 3. F. labyriathe ; Cot. Lat. laby 
λαβύρινθοι, a umze, place full of lanes or alleys. 


Εν τ τ ἀπορίαν 
Pers, Dict. p. 1272.—=Skt. ἑάξελά, lac, the ayes put for raktd, 
lag formed from rabia, pp. of the, verb γαῖ, to dye, to colour 19 
iden; cf. Skt. ranga, colour, paint (Benfey). (Skt. ἀεὶ for Ai is 

J Doublet, lake (3). Der. lacgu-er, +, Shel-lac. 
| pase), Dosa thousand. (Hind. Imported from 
India in modem times; we speak of ‘a lac of rupees” = 100,000 
rupees. = Hind. Jak. = Skt. Jaksha, a mark, aim; also a lac, a hun- 


dred thousand; : prob, sanding for an orig. rakta, pp. of the verb raiy, 


te ayee colour ( See Lac (1). 
ἃ cord, tie, plaited ring (F.-L) M.E. Jas, less, 
Hing Ales, 7698; Chaucer, dat 0-F ἴον, dogs, ἃ 
snare; cf. lags courant, ἃ noose, runnit it. 
noose, snare, knot. β. From the Sane scan as Lat ped 
ip. allicere, to allude, elicere, to draw out, 
dalicere, to entice, delight. See Delight. Der. Jase, verb, Spenser, 
F.Q.v.§.3- Doublet, lasso. $F Thee of tae a he orig 
sense of ‘snare’ occurs in Spenser, Muiopotmos, 42 
LACERATE, to tear. (] }) InCotgrave, ΠΌΚΟΝ Ἐ. locerer;, 
and in Minstan, ed. 1627. — Lat. laceratus, pp. of lacerare, to tear, rend. 
= Lat. lacer, mangled, torn. + Gk. λακερός, tom ; cf. Agele, a rente 
RAR tear εἴ Skt. ork. to tear’ whence also Gk. ῥέα, a 
see urtius lacerat-ion, lacerat-ive. 
"EAC HYMAT, LACHIMAT, persia ining to tears on) 
The usual spelling lackrymal is false; it should be δ 
anatomy, we speak of ‘the lockrymal gland.” Nota old erm: νὰ 
we find */ackrymable, lamentable,’ * Ic 


lachrymate, to w and ¢ lockry 
matory, ἃ tear-bottle’ in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. formed from 
Lat. locryma, a tear, better spelt lacrema or 


oldest form is dacrima (Festus); cognate with a δάκρυ, a a. 
and with E. tear. See Tear, sb. Der. from the same Lat. lacrima 
are lac 


, lackrymat-or-y. 
LACK (1), want. (0. LowG.) The old sense ἐς often * failing” 
failure,’ of “fault.” ME. dak, spelt loc, Hayelok, L191; the PL 


LACK. 


Jakkes is-in P. Plowman, B. x. 262. Not found in A.S., but an Old 
ww G. word, Cf. Du. Jak, blemish, + whence /aken, to blame. 
We also find Icel. dakr, detective, I Jacki Β. Fick connects Icel. 
Jakr with Icel. leka, to leak 5 fa thicPicn lack is a defect 
or leak; see We fin is κα wounded (Grein, ii, 161), a 
rare word, which agrees with the Du. adj. Jeb, leaky, G. lech, leaky. 
There is no reason for connecting E. Jack with Goth. Jaian, to 
; for this answers to A.S. Jedn, to revile, which is quite a 
Teseat word. Der. Jack, verb; see below. 
LACK Qs! to want, be destitute of, (O. Low 6.) M.E. labhen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 758, 11498; P. Plowman, B. v. 132. The verb is 
formed from the sb., not vice versa; this is shewn by the O. Fries, 
Jakia, to attack, blame, where the suffix ~ia is the usual one in the 
case of a causal verb formed from a sb. Hence the verb is a weak one; 


ΓΒ 


ond the . t, is lakkede, as in Chaucer, See therefore Lack (1) above. 
‘another form of ‘Laoquer, q. v- 
Tac LACQUEY, a footman,” ‘menial attendant. «., 


Span. ?= Arab.?) Tn Shak. As You Like It, iii. a. 3145 Tam. Shrew, 
iil. 2. 66.=0. ἘΞ laquay, ‘a lackey, footboy, footman ;* Cot. Mod. Ε΄ 
Joquais, There was also an Ὁ. F. form alacay; see Littré, who 
shews that, in the 1 th cent., a certain class of soldiers (esp. cross- 
bow-men) were call rues, alacays or lacays. The prefix -a is for 
af, and due to the Arab. def article, = Span. lacayo, a lackey; cf. 
Port. lacaio, a lackey, lacaia, ἃ woman-servant in dramatic perform- 
ances. β. The use of a- (for al) in O. F. alacays points to an Arab. 
origin. rab. duka’, worthless, slavish, and, as ‘a sb.,a slave. The 
fem, form /ai'd, mean, servile (applied to a woman) accounts for 
the Port. Jacaia. Allied words are /atd’, Jaki’, abject, servile, lakd'i, 
slovenly. Sez Richardson, Per, Dict pp 1273, 1273. Hi 
ever, is but a is nite ‘uncertait 
couvects it with Ti deta, G-tecere fo idk soe LAK Dev 
lackey, verb, Ant. and Cleop. i. 4. 45. 
LACONIC, brief, pithy. (L.,— Gk.) ‘Zaconical, that 
briefly or pithily οἰ Blount's Gloss. ed. 1674. " Quitting the thrifty 
style * Denham, A Dialogue ‘Sir & Pooley and 
M. Killigrew (8) [Denham died av, 1668.) -- Lat. Laconicus, 
Laconian. — Gk. Λακανικόε, Laconian, — Οἷς, Λάκων, a Laconian, an 
inhabitant of Lacedamon or Sparta, These men were proverbial for 
their brief and pithy style of speaking. Der. laconic-al, laconic-al-ly, 


fem ; also lacon-icm, from Gk. 
LACQUER, LAC sort of vamish, Foe Porty = 
Pen. = Skt)” ‘Lasker, 8 tort of vamish ed. 1715. 
* 'd chair ;’ Pope, Horace, Ep. ii. 1. 337. ‘ The lack of Τοῦ: 


quin is a sort of ice, which Out of the bodies or limbs 
of trees. The cal inet decks or any sort of Runes tobe ἀπίστους 
made of fir or pine-tree, The work-houses where the Jacker is laid 
on are accounted very unwholesome ;’ Dampier, Voyages, an. 1638 
RonF. Jacre, "ἃ confection or stuffe made of rosin, brimstone, and 
wax mingled, and melted το ther,” &c.; Cot.—Port. acre, 
‘ers, lak, luk, lac. =Skt. ldkshd, 


verb. 
conveying chyle. | (L.) ὁ acteal 
Lecteous, milky ;” πρίονα ν Closed, 1674. ‘ Lactory [read lactary] 


or milky plants. which have a white and Jacteous juice ;’ Sir 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. c. 10. § 2. Formed with suffix -a from 
Lat. lacteus, milky. Lat. Jact-, stem of lac, milk.4-Gk, γαλακτ- stem 
B. From a base GLAKT or GALAKT, milk; 
Der. lacte-ous (= Lat. lacteus); lactese-ent, from 
pits Pert part. of lactescere, to become milky ; whence Jactescence. Also 
it, from dacti-, crude form of lac; wi ence also lacti-feroxs, where 
the suffix is from ‘Lat. «fer, bearing, from ferre, to bear, cognate with 
E. bear, Also lettuce, 9. ν΄ 
LAD, 2 boy, youth. (C.) M.E. ladde, pl. laddes; Havelok, 
1.1786;' P. Plowman, B. xix. 32 ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 36. 
Of Celtic origin; W. Wawd, a youth Trish dath, a youth, champion, 
which O'Reilly connects with Irish /uth, nimble, active, also 
ing, strength ; cf. Gael. Jaidir, strong, stout, /uth, strength. ri The 
werd may very well be cognate with Goth. Jauths, used in the comp. 
ee ἃ young lad, young man; from Goth. liudan, to 
up, Mark, iv. 29. ‘he ἀς Goth. base LUD = Celt. base LUT 
win757. Der. ἔδει, q.¥- wr The word cannot be connected 
mre. Jase, a vassal of a lord, as G. Sime im 
LADANUM, the same as Laudanum, 
LADDER, a frame with steps, for climbing tp by. 4) ME. 


fare, P. Plowman, B xr. 44; Rob. of Οἴου, . 333," The word 
B= A'S, Mader, a ladder; Cre ἢ, 80. Du. 
. G. hleitra, G. leiter, 


4 Perhaps allied to Lat. 1. a trellis, 
je. set of bars, Gk. κλεῖθρον, κλῇθρον, a bar, bolt. ¢ latter is 
Gk. «λείειν, to shut. See Cloister. In this view, a ladder is 


a set of bars, 
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DADE (1), to load. (E.) ‘And they Jaded their asses with the 
com ;’ Gen. xlii, 26. The same word as Load, q.v. The vowel a 
is also used in the pp. Jaden = loaded; Ant. and Cleo ve 
2.123. Der. Jad-ing, ‘a load, cargo, Merch, Ven. 
see Lade (2). 

LADE (2), to draw out water, drain. (E.) ‘He'll Jade it [the 
sea] dry;" 3 Hen. VI, iii. 2.139. M.E. Aladen, laden; " thaden out 
thet weter'=lade out the water, Ayenbite of inwyt, p. 178, L 19 
pene Uh is written for ΑΙ]. -- α. 8. ‘aden (a) to heap together, (2) to 
joad, (3) to lade out ; Grei * = drew water; 
ii. 19. The same word 2 "Lede ( ὦ and Load. Der. 


LADLE, α lane spoon, (E.) _ So called because used for lading 
or dipping’ out water from a M. E, ladel, Chaucer, Ὁ. 
2022; P. Plowman, B. xix. 274. Formed with suffix -el from M.E. 
Iaden'ot Mladen, to lade ; see Lade (2). [The Α. 8. Aladle has not 
been established ; it is due to Sommer, and may be a fiction.) 
. The suffix -e! in this case denotes the means or instrument, as in 
_sett-le (=A. S, set), ἃ seat, a thing to sit upon, 
» the mistress of a house, a wife, woman of rank. (E.) 
ME. lady, Chaucer, C.T. 88, 1145. Older spellings /afdi, Layamon, 


1256; lefdi, leafdi, Ancren Rivle, pp. 4, 38; lhewedi (= , Ayen- 
bite of Jnwyt,p. 243 lai, Ormu itor 1807.— A'S, hldfdige, α ladys 
Grein, ii. 815 Nonthumb, Alofdia, in the margin of Jol hn, xx. 16, 
in the Lindisfame M.S. 


. Of uncertain origin; the syllable udp 

is known to represent the word Aldf, a loaf; see Loaf, Lord. 

the suffix -dige remains uncertain ; the most ‘Teasonable guess is that 

which identihes it with A.S. ddgee, a kneader, from the root which 

appears in Goth. digan or deigan, to knead. Ταὶς ives the sense 
/-kneader,’ or maker of bread, which is a very likely one; see 

Tord. The Α΄. 8, dégee occurs in the δου. case in the following 


passage. ‘Godwig ... Βα δ geboht Leofgife γά dégean wt Νοτδ- 
Hoke and hyre ofspring’ = God gba be ΝΣ fn the dough- 
woman at Northstoker and her off hore iplomatarium 


ivi Saxonich, p, 641. Cf. Teel, ἀέρι, Ὁ, ἃ dairy-maid; and see further 
under Dairy, eRe Teel. lafti, a lady, is merely 
borrowed from Englis B. 2 te tesa Lady nas σή σὴ used ina 
special sense, to signify the bleed Virgin Mary hence sever 

ivatives, such as lady-bird, lady-fern, lady's-finger, lady's-mantle, 
Jady's-slipper, lady’s-emock, lady's-trexses. Cf. Ὁ. Marien-kafer (Mary's 
chafer), a lady-bird ; Marien-blume (Mary's flower), a daisy ; Marien- 


shewn by the ‘in his grace 
Chaucer, C. ΤΊ 88; where ‘Tyrwhitt wroogly prints ities though the 
MSS. have lady. ‘The contrast of Lady day with Lord's day is striking, 
like that of Fri-day with Thur-s-day, the absence of s marking the 
fem, der; the A.S. a case is Aldfdig-an 
. (C.) "Came too lag [late] to 


} sluggish, comi 
waitin bal Rea 1.9. Cf. prov. E. log, late, 
slow ; lag-laxt, ἃ loiterer; Jag-teth the grinder, so called because 
the last in 3 Halliwell. W. Παρ, slack, loose, sluggish. + 


Gael. and Irish Jag, weak, fecble, faist--+ Com. lac, πᾶν. loose, 
eis lax, ont of order, bad (Willis) Lat, Zane, lex, loose 
cf it. dan languor ; langwidus, id. Cf. Icel. Jakra, to 
behind, 8B! The form of the root is LAG, to be slack oF loose 
wines also . Tax, languid; and Gk. Aayapée, slack; see Lan- 
Der. lag, verb, Spenser, F.Q. i, 1. . 6 with which ef, Com. 
lacca, to faint away, Gk. λήγειν, to ceases tio lege ingly logger. 
lag-end, 1 Hen. IV, 'v. 1.24 ; lagg-ard (a late word), the sufi 
card is French (of ‘Teut, origin) and is affixed even to English bases, 
as in drunkard. 

LAGOON, LAGUNG, a shallow lake. (Ital. 2. Made; 
we may speak of ‘the / of Venice ;’= It 4 pool 
‘The former is an sugwentative form of lual 


also laguna, ἃ pool. 

Jago, αὶ lake ; the latter is from Lat. lacvaa, a pool. Both are from 

at toes ales see Laake (s). ΝΞ 
pertaining to the people. (L,.=Gk.) ‘A 

Laicke, ot Lay-Han;’ Miasheu, ed. 1627.~Lat, laicus; of Gk, origin. 

See Lay (3), the more usual form of the word, 

LATR, the den or retreat of a wild beast. (E.) ΜΕ. lair; the 


dat. case leire occurs in Ὁ, Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, and Series, 
103, 1. 11, where it means ‘bed.’ Spelt Jayere, meaning ame. 
pBicrte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1. 2293.—A.S. leger, ἃ lair, couch, bed 


320 
Grein, ii. 167 ; from A. S. lie 
Jeger, ἃ bed, couch, lair; from liggen, to lie. + M.H.G. leger, 
O.HLG. legar, now spelt lager, a couch; from O.H.G. Tiggan, to lie. 
Goth. ligrs, a couch; from ligan, to lie’ Doublet, Jeq; 
tarry’ the lay people. (L.,—Gk.; with F. sufiz.) ἴῃ , 
ed. 1715. A coined word; from the adj. Jay, with suffix -ty 
imitation of the F. suffix -ἐ6, due to Lat. acc. suffix -fatem. Formed 
with gaie-ty from gay, du-ty from due; δὲς. See Lay (3). 
ies Ὁ, a pool, (L.)” in very early use; and borrowed 
immediately from Latin; not through the French. A. 5. Jac, a lake; 
“ bas meres and Jaces* these meres and lakes ; in an interpolation in 
8. Chron. an. 656 or 657; see Thorpe's edition, vol. i. ip ge 
Ῥ. 27. = Lat. lacus, a lake (whence also F. lac). 
is‘ hollow’ or depression. + Gk, λάκκοι, a hollow, we pit, 
pond. Der. lag-oon, q. v. 
LAKE (2), a colour, a kind of crimson. (F.,—Pers.=Skt) A 
certain colour is called ‘crimson Jake,’ * Vermillian, Jake, or crimson}’ 
Ben Jonson, Expostulation with Inigo Jones, 1. 11 from end.—F. 
logue, * sanguine, rose oF rable colour ;* Cot.— Pers. Idk, lake pro~ 


LAITY. 


duced from lac; Rich. Dict. p. 1253. Pers. Jak, lac; see Lae (1). 
LAMA (1), prt, (Thibetan.) | We speak of the Grand 
Lama ot Thiet Ἴδε word means’ chief or ‘high priest’ (Webster). 


LAMA (2), the.same as 

LAMB, the young of of the sheep. ΕΝ "MLE. lamb, lomb; Chaucer, 
C.T. 5037.2 A.S. ke 4+ Du. lam. + Icel. fam. + 
Dan. Jam. + Swed. ΠΝ “+ G. lance 4 Goth, lamb, Β. All 
from Teut. base LAMBA (Fick, iii. 267); root unknown. Der. 
lamb, verb, lamb-like, lamb-skin ; also lamb-k-in (with double dimin. 


suffix), Hen. V, ii. 1. noe 

LAMBENT, (L.) ‘Was but a lambent flame ;’ 
Cowley, Pindaric One oe Destiny, st. 4.—Lat, lambent-, stem of pres. 
part. of Ja Jambere, to lick, sometimes applied to flames; see Virgil, 
fa. . + Gk, λάπτειν, to lick. Both from a base LAB, 
ΠΝ Ho se nce also E. labial, lip, and lap, verb. See Lap (1). 

BE, nabed in the Hint, exp in the eg (Ε) M.E. lame, 
wet ‘Acts, iii, 2; Havelok, 1938.—A.S. Jama, Matt. viii. 6, 
Da. Jam. + Icel. lami, lama. 4 Dan, lam, palsied. + Swed. lam. 
‘M.H.G. lam; G.lakm, Ββ. The orig, sense is maim 
broken; from ‘the base LAM, to break, in Russ. domate, to 
break; Fick, iii. 267. Cf. Icel. Jama, to bruise, prov. E. Jam, to 
beat. Der. Jame, verb; lamely, lameness. 

LAMENT, to utter a mournful cry. (F..=L.) Though the sb. 
is the orig. word in Latin, the verb is RES older word in English, oc- 
curring in John, xvi. 20, in Tyndal’s version, a.D. 1526.—F. lamenter, 
* to lament; ‘Lat. lamentari, to wail. . lamentum, αι moumn- 
fal cry ; formed with suffix -mentum from the base Ja-, to utter a cry, 
which appears again in lo-trare, to bark. ὠ B. CE. Goth. Jaian, to 
revile; Russ. ἰαίαίε, to bark, snarl, scold; Gk. ῥάβειν, to bark. All 
from 4/RA, to bark, make a noise; 
origin ; cf. Lat. 7 
at-ion, Chaucer, C. T. 937, from F. lamentai 

[A, a thin plate or layer. (L.) 


In Blount’s Gloss., Peg 
1674.—Lat. lamina, a thin plate of metal. Root uncertain. Der. 
lamin-ar, lamin-at-ed, lamin-at-ion. 

LAMMAS, a name for the first of August. (Ε) M.E. lam 
masse; P. Plowman, B. vi. 291 ; see note on the line ne (Notes. 173). 


=A.S. Aldfmasse, Grein, i. 80; A.S. Chron. an. 921; at 8 later 
period spelt Alanmase, AS. Chron, an; 1009. B. The lit sense 
is ‘loaf-mass,’ because a loaf was offered on this day as an offering of 
first-fraits ; see Chambers, Book of Days, ii. 154.—A.S. Aldf, a loaf; 
and mass, mass. See Loaf and Maas (2). @ Not from lamb 
and mass, as the fiction sometimes runs. 

LAMP, a vessel for giving light. (F,=-L.j=Gk) In early use. 
ΜῈ. lamp; St. Margaret ed. Cock 1 at m0. F. ἰσπρι, 
τὰ lampe;’ Cot rorch, light. Gk. 
λάμπειν, to shin ΤΟΙ μά τας bes DAP to shine ; Fick, iii. 7503 
whence also E. lymph limpid. Der. lamp-lock; lantern, gv. 

LAMPOON, a personal satire. ΓΕ. τ. Low G.) ‘In Dryden, 
Essay on Satire, 1. 47.=F. lampon, orig. a drinking song; so called 
from the exclamation lampons !=let us drink, frequently introduced 


into such songs. (See Littré, who gives an example.)—=F. lamper, 
to drink; a popular or provincial word; given in Littre. This 
is a nasalised form of O.F. lapper, ‘to ὧν or lick up;’ Cot. Of 
Ὁ. Low G. origin; see Lap (1). Der. lam; 


spoon-er. 
+ kind of fish. (Ε-.-- 1.) M.E.laumprei, lavmprees 
Havelok, ll. 771, 897.=0. F. lamproie, spelt lamproye in Cot. Cf. 
Ital. lampreda, a lamprey.—Low Lat. lampreda, a lamprey, of 
which an older form was lampetra (Ducange). ὀ Β. So called 
from its cleaving to rocks; lit. licker of rocks;” coined from Lat. 
lamb-ere, to lick, and petra, a rock. See Lambent and Petrify. 
Scientifically named Pecromyzon, i.e. stone-sucking. 


to lie down, See Le (1). + Du.?: LANCE, a shaft of wood, with a spear-head. (F.,<L.) 


ax 


LANGUISH. 


MLE. 
launce ; King Alisaunder, 1. 936.-- Ε. lance, “ἃ lance ;? Cot.= Lat. 
Jancea, a lance. 4 Gk. λόγχη, a lasice. Root uncertain. Der. lance, 
verb, Rich. III, iv. 4. 224 (sometimes spelt Janch) =M.E. Lavncen, 
spelt Jawneyn in Prompt. Parv., p. 290; Janc-er, formerly written 
lanceer, from F, lancier, ‘a lanceer’ (Cot.); also Jancegay, 4. ν., 
tenet ., lanee-ol-ate, 4. ν. (But not Jansquenet.) 
JAY, a kind of spear. (Hybrid; F,=<L.: and F.— 
spa »=Moorish.) Obsolete. In Chaucer, C.T. 13682, 13751 
(Sixtext, B. 1942, 2011). A corruption of Ἐ. lance-zagaye, Com 
pounded of Jance, a lance (see Lance), and zagaye, ‘a fashion of 
slender . .. pike, used by the Moorish horsemen’ Cot. Cf. Span. 
xa ya = al zagaya, where al is the ‘Arab. def art, and zagaya i an 
Span. word for ‘dart,’ a word of Berber or Algerian origin. See 
oy note to Chaucer, loc. cit., and see Way's note 2 to Prompt. 
rence Assegai is from the Port. azagaia. 

{OLATE, lance-shaped. (L.) Α botan. term, applied 
fo leaves which in shape resemble the head of a lance. Lat. lanceo- 
Jatus, furnished with a spike. Lat Janceola, a spike; dimin, of 
dancea, a lance ; see Lance. - applied to the leaf of the 
plantain ; cf. F. lancelée, " ribwort Plantaine (Cot.) 

‘LANCET, a surgical instrument. (F.,=L.) M.E. lawncet, also 
spelt lawnset, lawncent, Prompt. Parv., p. 290. =O. F. Jancette, “ἃ sur- 
geon’s launcet ; also, a littlelance;” Cot. Dimin. of F. lance; see Lance. 

H, another spelling of Lance, verb, and of Launch. 

, earth, soil, country, district. (E) ΜΕ. land, lond3 
Chaucer, C.T. 4912, 4914.-- 4. 5. land; Grein, ii. 154.4 Du. land. 
+ Icel., Dan, and Swed. land. 4 Goth. land. 4 Ὁ. land; M.H.G. 
lant, Cf. Russ. liada, a field overgrown with brushwood. Root 
unknown ; perhaps related to Lawn (1). Der. land, verb, A.S. 
lendan (= landian), Grein, ii. 168; land-breeze, land-crob, land-flood, 
land: grave, 4.ν., land-holder, landing, landlady; land-lord, Tyadal’s 
Worl 210, col. 1; lands-man (= land-man, Ant. and Cleop. iv. 3. 
11); lant mark, Bible, 1551, Job, xxiv. 2; Jand-rail, q.v.; land-seape, 
ora land-steward, land-tax, land-waiter, land-woard. 

‘akind of coach, (G.) | Added by Todd to Johnson's 
Dict. Supposed to be named from Landau, a town in’ Bavaria, 
Here, Land =E. land ; on -au, see Island. 
LAND-GRAVE, a count of a province. (Du) " 
Landsgrave, the earl or count of a province, whereof in (aig eed 
there are four ;’ Blount’s Gloss.; ed. 1674. -- Du. /andgraaf, a land- 
wve.= Du. land, land, Provin and graaf, a count, earl. 50 also 
δ landgraf, from land and graf. 8. The word was borrowed from 
the Du, rather than the G., as is easily seen by the E. fem. form land- 
gravineswhich answers to Du. /andgravin rather than toG. landgriifinn. 
Land and Margrave. Der. landgrav-in, as above ; Jandgror 
é-ate, ‘that region or country which belongs to a landgrave ;" 
LANDRALIL, a kind of bird; see Rail (2). 

}APH, the aspect of a country. (Du) In Miltoa, 
LrAllegro, 1. 70. Formerly spelt dandskip ; see Trench, Select Glos- 
sary. And see Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, which makes it clear that 
it was orig. a painter's term, to express ‘all that part of a picture 
which is not of the body or angument ;” answering somewhat to the 
mod. term background. It was borrowed from the Dutch painters. 
= Du. Jandschap, a landscape, province; cf. landschap-schilder, ἃ, 
landscape painter. = Du. and, cognate with E. land; and -schap, & 
suffix = A.S. -scipe = E. -thip (in friend-ship, wor-ship), derived f fom 
the verb which in Eng. is spelt shape. See Land and 
@ The Du. sch is sounded more like E. sk than E, sh; howe the 


mod: sound. ὦ 

pen space between hed; Δ narrow passage or 
street. (E) ΜΈ, lane, lane; Chaucer, Ὁ. ΤΙ 16136; Pr Plowman, 
A. ii, 192, B. ii. 316..- Α. 8. Jdne, Jone, 2 lane ; Codex Diplomaticus, 


1. 135 vol. ip. 33 (0 §49). [CE Prov. 
E. lone (Cleveland), lonsin (Caml 17 +0. Friesic long, lane, 
a lane, way ; North Fries, Jona, lana, ἃ narrow way between houses 
and gardens (Outzen). + Du. Jaan, an alley, lane, walk. β. Of 
unknown origin; perhaps allied to Icel. Jén, an inlet, a sea-loch, 
Jana, a hollow lion place, vale ω ME 

LANGUAGE, speech, diction. (F.,=L.) langage, King 
Ataeuneet 6857 ; Chaucer, C.'T. 4936.—F. langage, longuages 
formed with sufbx “age (= Lat, -aticrm) from lenges, the tongee. 
= Lat. lingua, the tongue. See 

LANGULD, feeble, exhausted, sluggish. L) In Blounts 
Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. languidus, languid. — Lat. languere, to be 


weak.” See Languiah. Der. languid-ly, languid-ness. 
(EARGUIEE, to become eid Ted, pine, Kecome dull or torpid. 


ME. langrishen, Chaucer, C.T. 11262.—F. languise, 
stem. of pres. part. of langwir, ‘to languish, pine ;' Cot. — Lat. /as- 
to Le weak; whence languescere, to become weak, which 

rnishes the F, stem languiss-. Β. From classical base LAG, to 


LANGUOR, 
be slack or Iai, whence also Ε. Jax, q. v., also Gk. λαγγάζειν, to 


Lat spelling.) < 
Jangwor, anguor.= Lat. lan; 
the same as Lanyard, qv. 
UB, wool-bearing. (L.) A scientific term in 
zoology. Coined from Lat. lanifer, producing wool. = Lat. Jani, 
for lana, wool ; and ferre, to bear. ‘The Lat, ana ( = lak-na) is 
cugnate with Gk. λάχνη, down, wool; Lat. ferre is cognate with E. 
bear. Der. Soralso lani-gerous, wool- , from Lat. gerere, to bear. 
slender, lean, thin, (E.) ME. lank, lon; spelt Jone, O.Eng. 
Homilies,’ed. Morris, 249, 1. 9: ‘Jone he is ant leane’ Ὡς is lank 
and lean. = A. 8. hlane, slender ; Grein, ii. 80. B. The orig. sense 
was probably ‘bending,’ weak; cf. ὦ. denken, to turn, bend; see 
farther under Link (1). Der. Jani-ly, lankness, 
LANSQUENET, a German foot-soldier; 2 game at cards. 
(F..=G.) Corruptly spelt Jencebnight in old authors, by a popular 
Blunder.” See Ben orson, Every Man, ci, Wheatley, "Ait se. 4. 
L a1. = Εἰ lansquenet, ‘x lanceknight, or German footman; also, 
the name of a game at cards;” Cot.=G. (and Du.) landsknecht, ἃ 
foot-soldier. = G. lands, put for landes, gen. case of Jand, land, 
-country; and Anecht, a soldier. Land ='E. land; and kneckt = E, 
dwight. Thus the word is Jand'sknight, not lance-knight. J The 
term means a soldier of the flat or Low Countries, as distinguished 
from the men who came from the highlands of Switzerland ; see 
Revue Britannigue, no. for Sept. 1866, p. 29 (Littré). 
LAN’ » = case for carrying a light. (Εν - 1.., = Gk.) 
M. E. lanterne, Floriz and Blancheflur, ed. Lumby, 1. 238. = F. 
Janterne, = Lat. lanterna, laterna, ἃ lantern ; the spelling lanterna 
occurs in the Landisfame MS.,-in the Lat. text of John, xviii. 3. 
Lonterna = lamterna= lampterna ; not a true Lat. word, but bofto 
from Gk. light, torch. = Gk. λάμπειν, to shine. See 


Lamp. ‘Sometimes spelt lanvorn (Kersey), by a singular 
pular etymology which took account of the Aorn sometimes used 
the sides of lanterns. ἢ 


LANYARD, LANIARD, a certain small rope in a ship. aa 
=L.?) The spelling Janiard is the better one, since the word 
nothing to do with yard. The d is excrescent ; the old spelling was 
lennier. ‘ Lanniers, Lanniards, small ship-ropes that serve to slacken 
or make stiff the shrowds, chains,’ &c. ; Kersey, ed. 1715. ‘ Laniers, 
vox nautica ;’ Skinner, ed. 1671. ‘Lanyer of lether, lasniere;* 
Palgrave. = O.F. Janiere, ‘a long and narrow band or thong of 
leather ;’ Cot. β. Origin uncertain, but prob. Latin; yet it is 
ποῖ clear how it is connected either with Lat. /anarius, woollen, 
sade of wool, or with Janiarius, belonging to a /anius, or butcher. 


dentins (Leo). The derivative Lepelder, a spoon, 
Homilies, i> 2441. ς. Icel, apie, to lap like α do 
. Η. ὦ. laffen, O. H. G. laffan, to lap up. + W. 


266); @ sb. formed from the Teut. base 
ing in Icel. Japa, to hang down (not 
ick and others). γ. This Teut. 


. part of a coat which laps 
iy'Toad to Johnson), formed 
, dimin, form with ‘suffix -f, used by 
Swift ohnson); ἐαρ ἄρ. Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. vi, 853; also 
lobe. q.¥. oar the verb to Jap (see ΤΙΒΡ (3)) has often 
een καὶ to be connected with this sb.; but the two words 
should be kept quite distinct. In the phmse “to lap over,” itis 
Probable that the verb really belongs tothe present sb. Cr. lop-eared 
 lopeared, with hanging ears, applied to rabbits. 


Limp (1). Der. Jap-ful; Ἰαρ-εὶ, 
over the facing (a mod. word, add 
with dimin. suffix -el ; 


. | Laws of 


LARD. 82k 


* LAP (3), to wrap, involve, fold. (E.) Doubtless frequently con- 


fused with the word above, but originally quite distinct from it. 
MLE. lappen, to wrap, fold, Will. of Paleme, 1712; ‘lapped in 
cloutes’= wrapped upin rags, P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, L. 438 
Β. This word has lost an initial w; an older form was wlappen; 
thus in Wyclif, Matt. xxvii. 59, the Lat. inuoluit is translated in the 
later version by lappide it,’ but in the earlier one by ‘ wlappide it.” 
γ. Lastly, the M. E. w/appen is a later form of wrapper, to wrap, by 
the frequent change of r to!; so that /ap is a mere corruption or 
later form of wrap. See Wrap.  @w The form wlappen explains 
the latter the words develop, en-velop, q. v. 
TLAPIDARY, one who cuts and sets precious stones. (L.) 
Cotgrave translates F. Japidaire by ‘a lapidary or jeweller.’ Eng- 
lished from Lat. Japidarius, a stone-mason, a jeweller. = Lat, Japid-, 
stem of lapis, a stone. Allied to Gk. Adwas, a bare rock, Aénis, 
a scale, flake. From the base LAP, to scale off, peel; seen in Gk. 
λέπειν, to peel, Russ. /upite, to peel; see Leaf. Der. from the same 
source, lapidi-fy, lapid-ese-ent, lapid-esc-ence, lapid-ese-enc-y, Sir Το 
'ulg. Errors, Ὁ. iii. c. 23. § §. Also di-lapid-ate, ἃ. ν. 
LAPSE, to slip or fall into error, to fail in duty. (L.) In Shak. 
Cor. v. 2. 19; the sb. lapse is in All's Well, ii. 3. 170.—Lat. lapsare, 
to slip, frequentative of Jabi (pp. Japsus), to glide, slip, tnp. = 
RAB, to fall, hang down; see Lap (2). Der. /apse, sb., from 
t. lapsus, a slip. Also e-la 
LAPWING, the name οἱ 


Ὁ. winken, to move 
from side to side, a sense preserved in mod. G. wanken; to totter, 


wed | stagger, vacillate, reel, waver, ἄς, ‘Thus the sense is ‘one who 


tums about in running or fight,’ which is (I believe) fairly descrip- 
tive of the habit of the male bird. ‘The G. wanken is from the same 


pular ΟἿ 


not real 


LARBOARD, the left side of a ship, looking’ from the stem, 
(E. or Scand.) Cotgrave has: * Babort, the Jarboord side of a ship.” 
It is also spelt larboord in Minsheu, ed. 1627. The spelling is 
probably corrupts the M. E. spelling appears to be Jaddeberd, if 
indeed this be the same word. In Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, C. 1. 106, 
some sailors are preparing to set sail, and after spreading the main- 
sail, * pay layden in on Jadde-borde and the lofe wynnes’ = they laid in 

wuled in?] on the Jarboard and set right the loof (see Luff). 

It is certain that board is the same as in star-board, and that the 
word is of Ε. or Scand. origin, probably the latter. The only word 
‘which answers in forma to Jadde is Swed, ladda, to lade, load, charge, 
answering to Icel. Jada, A.S. Aladan, E. lade. Ladda is pronounced 
Jaa in prov. Swed. and Norw. (Rietz, Aasen). We find Icel. Alada 
sglum=to take in sail. Ὑ. Beyond this, all is uncertainty; we 
may conjecture that the sails, when taken down, were put on the 
left side of the ship, to be out of the way of the steersman, who 
originally stood on the starboard ( = steer-board) or right side of the 
ship. See Starboard. 4Ἠ The F. ῥαδογά = G. backbord, where 
back means " forecastle,’ orig. placed on the left side (Littré). 

, theft, robbery. (F.,=L.) In Cotgrave, who ex- 
plains O.F. larrecin by ¢ larceny, theft, robbery.” An old law term; 
see Blount’s Nomolexicon.=O. F. Jarrecin, larcin (both forms are in 
Cotgrave); mod. F. Jarcin. The spelling larrecin occurs in the 
illiam the Conqueror, § xiv; in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws 
of England, i, 472. (The suffix -y appears to be an E. addition, to 
conform the word to forger-y, burglar-y, felon-y, and the like; but it 
is unnecessary].—Lat. lairocinium, freebooting, marauding, robbery ; 
formed with suffix -cinium (occurring also in tiro-cinium) from Jatro, 
a robber. β. Curtius (i. 453) considers Jatro as borrowed from 
Gk, At any rate it is equivalent to Gk. λάτριν, α hireling, used in 
a bad sense. The suffix -tro or -τρια denotes the agent, and the 
base is Af, to get, seen in ἀποιλαύ εἰν, to enjoy, get ; cf. Ants, λεία, 
booty, spoil, duerum, gain. See Lucre. Der. larcer-ist, The word 
burg-lar contains a derivative from ἰαίγο. 

LARCH, a kind of tree like a pine. (F.-L,=Gk.) Spelt 
Jarcke in Minsheu, ed. 1627.=0. F. larege, ' the larch, or larinx tree;? 
Cot, = Lat. Jaricem, acc. of larix, the larch-tree. = Gk, λάριξ, the 


larch-tree, 
LARD, the melted fat of swine. (F.,—L.) ‘Larde of flesche, 


og lrda, ve tarda γι᾿ Prompt, Pay. p. 888, - ΟἿ. lard, ‘tand;” Cot 


822 LARGE. 


τ δῖ, Jarda, shortened form of Jarida (also laridem), lard, fat of f 
acon, Akin to Gk. λαρόα, pleasant to the taste, nice, dainty, sweet, 

λαρινόε, fat. Der. lard, verb, M. E. larden (Prompt. Parv.), from 
F. larder, to lard (see note to Ben Jonson, Every Man, ed. Wheatley, 
Aili. sc.'4, 1.174) ¢ lard-er, Gower, C. A. iii. 124, with which cf. 
Ὁ. Ε. lardier,*s tub to keep bacon in’ (Cotgrave), hence applied to 
a room in which bacon and meat are kept ; Jardy, lardac-eous; 


at, bulky, vast. (FL), nearly nse, MAE. large 
sense of liberal), O. Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, i. 143, we 33. μὴ large.=Lat. largus, large, long. Root 
uncertain, Der. largely; large-ness, King ‘Alisaunder, 1. 6879 ; 
“hearted; , Timon of Ath. iv. 1. 11; and see largess, 


enlarge. 
LARGBSB, a liberal gift, donation. (F,=L.) ΜῈ. largess; 
P. Plowman, A. vi. 112; Ancren Riwle, p. 166,=F. largesse, bounty; 
(οι ον, Lat. largita® (not Tound), pat for Lat. ΩΝ abe 

‘Lat. 


stowing, g-—~Lat. Of largiri, to bestor 
if Siving.« eS i ee rg" 


Jar, 

et the awe of a bird. «®) Lark is a contraction of 
Javrock ; see Burns, Holy Fai ᾿ MLE. Jarke, Chaucer, C. T. 
1403; spelt laverock, Gower, Ὁ, A. ii. 264.—A.S, Idwerce, later 
Jduerce, liverce, ldferce. The spelling laweree is in Wright's Vocab. 
i. 6, col. 2; laverce (tor Javerce) in the same, i, 29, col. 1, ian 
col. 2. Laferce is inthe comp. lafercan-beork, a place-name cited in 
Leo + loel. lavirki, a lark. Low Ὁ. lewerke (Bremen Worterbuch), 
+0.H.G. lerekha; G. lerche. + Du, leeuwrik, leewwerit.4- Swed. lirka. 
+ Dan. Jarke, 6. The icel. Ja-virki = skilful worker or worker 
of craft, from Ja, craft, and virki, a worker; cf. Icel. Je-visi, craft, 
skill, Je-vise, crafty, skilful ; and (as to virki), ill-virki, a worker of 
A, epellvir, α doer of mischief. Similarly, the A.S.\Idwerce may 

posed into Idw-werea = guile-worker; cf. Idwa, a traitor, 
ἐπιάσαν lark, xiv. 


44 alto Goth, Jy on, opportenty 


lewjan, 
points to some superstition which (ed the bird as of ill omen. 
LARK (2), game, sport fun, (Ὁ) Spelt lark in modem Ἐν 
and now a slang term. Bat the r is intrusive, and the word is an old 
cone; it should be Jaak or lokk, where aa has the sound of a in father, 
μ. Ὁ also laik, which is a Scand. form. See Will. of 


‘Ancrea’ Rewle, δ 152, not 
contest, prey, 


Ἐὰν tp + Bait 7 
τ joy, play; cf. Goth. alton, | to skip ion joy, Luke, i. 41, 44, A. 


(Rom. vii. 8, 11), wl 


Jécan, Ἰοεὶ. leika, to play; Fick, iii. 259. Der. wed-lock, hnow-ledge; 
sce these words. 
LAEOUM, short for Alarum, q.v. In Shak. Cor. i. 4. 


LARVA, an insect in the caterpillar state. (L.) A A Sieatitic | 1 
term.=Lat. larva, a ghost, spectre, mask; the insect’s first stage 
being the mask of its last’ one; a fanciful term, Root uncertain. 
Der. larv-al, Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 


ἸΣΛΕΥΕΣ, ΠΕ of the windpipe. (L.=Gk.) In 
oa. 5 iat gee τος Ape the lary throat, 

fel pes cae Der. laryngeal, ἱ . laryngitis. 
AR, a ative Er Yathan sole, (Pers.) | Modern, = Pers, 


Jashbar, an army; whence ἰαιλδατί, a soldier, camp-follower; Rich. 


Pers, Dict. p. 1265. 

TOUS, lustful. (L.) In Shak. Rich. ΤΙ, ii.1.19. Con 
rupted (prob, by the influence of the F. form Jato) from Lat. 
Jasciuus, lascivious. from an older form lascus* (not 


found), as fest-iuus is wie festeus. Cf. Gk. λάστριν, λάστανροε, 
lecherous ; Russ. Jaskate, to caress, flatter, fawn; Skt. /ash, to desire, 
covet, akin to Jas, to embrace, sport; all from the base LAS = 
“ΑΒ, to desire, extended form of LA; cf. Gk. Ade, I wish, will. 
"EABE (1), το fasten brmly together, (Du) Lk (a τοι afin) 
1), to irmly t «Lazh (in sea affairs), 
to fasten or bind up anything to the ship's sides ;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. 
= Dau. Jacschen, to join, scarf together; JascA, sb., a piece, jot, seam, 
notch. Cf. Swed. Jaska, to stitch, Jask, a scarf, joint; Dan. laske, to 
scarf, Jask, ἃ scarf, B. The true sense is to scarf or join together 
two pieces that fit ; hence, to bind tightly together in any way, to 
tie together. The verb appears to be former’ from the sb, which 
farther δ as Low G. daske, a fia (Bremen Worterbach), 6. 
Jacke, α flap, scarf or groove to join tim! 
to refer the org. form LASKA, a flap (which would ἃ probably stand 
for LAKSA by the asual interchange of sk and ds, as in Ἐ. ἀν -- αὐταὶ 
ask) to a Teut. base LAK, to dro} roop Ling down, anfwering by Grimm's 
law to the Lat. and Gk. base LAG. to droop, appearing in Lat. 
Jaxus and languere; see Lax, Languid. We thus get, from LAK, 
to droop, the sb. LAKSA, LASKA, a flap; with the extended sense 5 


LATCH. 


of joint, jointed plece; whence Du. Jasschen. ὠ δι, That this is 
babiight i spponed by the use of Lash (2), q.v. Der. ig 
a fast 


LASH (2), a thong, flexible part of a whip, a stroke, stri 
(O. Low ὦ. or Scand.) M.E. Jasche, ‘Lasche, ‘stoke, figula ἡ 
rim” Prompt. Pary.p. a88. | Whippes Jesse" Chaucer, Par. of 

oules, 178. B. ΤΙ ¢ lash is the part of the whip that is flexible 
and droops; this is best explained by comparison with O. Low G. 
desde, & flap (see Bremen Worterbuch), answering to G. dasche, a flap. 
7, Laue in the seme of * thong may be explained by its being used 
for tieing or Jathing things together ; cf. Swed. Jaska, to stitch, See 
farther under Lash (1), which is ultimately the same word. Der. 
lash, verb, to flog, scourge: cf. * Laschyn, laukys, betya, ligula 
verbero ;" Prompt 

TABS, α gull (C) ME. Jasse, spelt lasee in Cursor Mundi, L 
2608, Lass may be regarded as short for Jaddess, where, however, 
the suffix -ess does not represent a French, but a Welsh endi ἌΣ 
ν᾿ fem, suffix is -es, a8 in /ew-es, a she-lion, from lew, a lic 

a young woman, from diane, a youth. Contracted from W. itedass 
girl, wench, fem. form of Hawd, a lad. See Lad. 

LASSI! TUDE, weariness. (F.,—L.) ‘The one is called craditie, 
the other Jassizude ;" Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, Ὁ. iv. c. 1(R)< 
F. lassitude; Cot.—Lat. Jassitudo, faintness, weariness. — Lat. Jais-, 
from ἔδενε, tired, wearied ; with suffix tindon- (Schleicher, Comp. § 
ΕΙΣ Β. Lassus is put for lad-tus, where dad- corresponds to lat 

‘oth. Jats, slothful, cognate with E. late. See sate. Fick, i. 750. 

ASSO, « rope with a noose. (Port.,—L.) Modern; not ia 
Todd's Johnson.—Port. ago, a snare; cognate with Span, ἴσιο, a 
snare, slip-knot, and with Ε΄ lacs.=Lat. laguews, a snare. See Lace. 
Not from Spanish, because the Span. z is sounded like the voice- 
less th, Der. lasso, verb. 

LABT (1), latest, hindmost. (E.) Last is a contraction of latest, 

the intermediate form Jaret (= /at's), for which see Ormulum, 
L 4168. See Late. Cf. Du. daatst, last, which is the βαρεῖ, of 
Joat, late; cel. 4 lesti, at last, from latr, late. 

(2), 8 wooden mould of the foot on which shoes are made. 
(E.) The form is E., but the peculiar sense is rather Scand. M.E. 
last, deste, ‘Hee formula, a last;’ Wright's Vocab. i. 196; in a 
glossary of the rsth cent «Lae, sowtarys [shoemaker's} forme, 
formula;’ Prompt. Par .8. Tat fe ledst, a foot-track, pat 
trace of feet; Grein, eam Jeest, ἃ last, shape, form. Ων 
leistr, the foot below the ancle. -+ Swed. Jést, « shoemaker’s last. 
Dan. last, the same. + G. the same. Goth. Jaists, a track, 
way, footstep ; 2 Cor. xii. 1 . The standard Teut. form is 
the Goth, dais, and the origihal sense is foot-track, trace of a man's 
path, Formed from Goth. Za, 1 know (Phil. iv. 12); the urce 

g that whereby a man's path is Anown. ‘This word Jats was ori 

used in the sense ‘I have experienced,’ and it is the ptt. of Goth, 
to find out. From Tent. base LIS, to find out; see Fick, iii, 

Learn. Der. last (3). 
East () te onier, continue. (E.) Μ. Ε. lasten, Havelok, 538; 
also Jesten, Prompt. Parv. p. 299.—A.S. idstan, to observe, perform 
last, remain; the orig. sénse ‘to follow in the track of,’ from 
Tast, a foot-track ; see Last (2). + Goth, laistjan, to follow follow 
after ; from ἰαίειν, ἃ foot-track. + Ὁ. Jsistes, verb, to perform, follow 
ont, fulfil ; from Jeisten, ab., a form, model, shoemaker’s last, Der. 
last-ing-ly, everlasting." @ The train of ideas in learn, last (3), 
and or dears, know, trace, foot-track, follow out, fulfil, 


2 A.S. blast, a burden; 3 see 

, Load. + Icel. lest, = Tens lo, carted from alate, 
to load. + Dan. last, 2 ὁ weight, burden 
lade, to load. 4-Swed. Last, 


jitorium, vel St oar 
Jacchen, to seize, ‘catch, hott of, Will, of Pai 
man, B. xviii. 324.— A. Jato ae ly bl of Grn ἐν 
also ge-lecean, ‘ai LAS. 


fric’s Homilies, i. 82, ii. 50, yo, 

Jaccan is a weak verb (pt. Seal ieken 
Jak-ian, from a base lak-, 
Lat. 
3 in fact, 


quit 
origin, and face of F. origin. Der. latch, verb, to fasten with a 


LATCHET. 
Intch, merely formed from the sb., and not the same'as M.E. Jacchen 


“Taronen, 
a little lace, a thong. (F.,<L.) In the Bible, Mark, 
Isa. v. 37. ‘The former ἐ is intrusive. M.E. Jacket, as in lachet 
τῇ ces *"Prompt. Parv. p. 284. ‘ Lachet outher loupe’= latchet 
Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight, I. 591.=0. Pace, ‘the 
ἕδρα of a petticate, a woman's lace or lacing, also ἃ snare or gi 
Cot. Dimin. (with suffix -et) of O.F. logs, a snare. See 
fm Observe that lateéet is the dimin. of Jace, and distinct from latch. 
belief; Joseph of iaatise, ed. Skeat, 1. 695. ‘The adv. is date, as 
in ‘late ne rathe’ =late nor early, P. Plowman, B. iii. 73,2. The 
com ς, form is later or latter, spelt lattere in Layamon, 1. 5911. 
superL is Jatest, Jatst, or last, the intermediate form appearing 
Ste Orn iin in slow, late; Grein, ii. 165. Du. 
Jaat, late. leet Mies 1 Dan. }, βίοι μία]. 4 Swed. 
lat, ful, Luke, xix. 22. ++ G. lass, weary, 
lat. oe. apes weary. B. All from Teut. 
Lat. LAD), to let, let go, let alone; so that late means 
lected, hence slothful, slow, coming behindhand. See 
r. date-ly, lateness, lat-ish, latt-er, lati-er-ly, last, q.¥.. 
ΤΟΝ From the sane soare, iets ἃ 4 


pan 
lia 


+ 


the 


or sack seis! * Cot. — the se wi ars shi fon the 
Latine toong;’ Florio, ict, ed. αἱ al .. Latina 
ela, a lateen sail ofa r form. a 


Latina, 
LATENT, lying hid, concealed. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
ὅτε τ Lat alent mivitem of of Latere, to lie hid. Gk. λαθ-, 

base of λάνθανειν, to lie hid. ΑΒΗ, to quit, leave, abandon ; 


cf. Skt. rab (for ong. 7 yada), quit, leave; Ρ. 763. Der. 
Jatent-1y, latenc-y. the, lethargy. 
LATERAL, ielonging to the wer a In Milton, Ρ.1. x. 


δ Lat. lateralis eeetn . later-, stem of latus, 


eer the dental sound i AS ἤτω and δ, . latte 
ificulty, and raises the suspicion that the words are 
Perhaps they are of Céltic origin; cf. W. Jlath, a rod, 
as to which, however, it is difficult to say whether the E. 
΄ word is the |. Der, lattice, os latt-en, 4. ¥. 
Dy mace for tuning’ wood ‘and metal, (Scand.) 
his word, and oath, and faith, As m: i 
, Hudibras, b. iii c. 2. UL 375, 376. 
tournoir by ‘a tummer’s wheel, a lavhe of lare,’ = Icel. ἰδδ (gen. sing. 
the pl. Jadar accounts 
for A160, from 
to lade, load δ is rendered probable by 
rence of Α. 5. Aled-weogl (lit. ebay ‘an engine or 
of a well, to draw water (Bosworth); also of Α. 5. Alad- 
J 1, & wheel for dra wring water (Leo); which are clearly derived 
‘from A.S. hladan, to lade out water. of name from 
the water-wheel t ieee wat casy y- Some consider lathe 
with G. ἰσάε, a chest, linen-press; this is from G, laden, to 
(Ε Jade), and leads to the same source. 
division of a county. (E.) Kent is divided into 
five lathes or portions; see Pegge's Alphabet of Kenticisms; E. Ὁ. S. 
Glows, C 3.-- 8. ἰαῦ or 143, a portion of land; ‘ne gyme ic pines, 
ne landes’ ‘=I covet not thine, neither lathe nor land; 
i ‘In quibusdam vero st 


i 


3 
i 


ἃ 
F. 
Ξ 


FETE 


ξ 
ΠῚ 
ΗΒ 
i: 
ἘΠ 
Hote 


i 


ti 


store αἱ 


a lather a sweat; Lepuaoas t 7489 (later text). ara ites 
lather; 


occurring in the com 4, lit. lather-wort, i. 6. 508] 
‘wort; Gloss. to A.S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne ; whence the verb 
Ubrian, to anoint, John, xi, a (Lindisfame MS.).+ Icel. daudr, later, 


LAUNCII. 823 


@ ot, froth, foam, scum of the sea, soap; whence Jawdra, Jétra, to 
foam, also to drip with blood ; εἴτα, to wash. From a Teut. base 
LAU, to wash; see Lye. Cf. Lat. ἰάματα, to wash ; for which see 
Lave. Der. lather, vb. 

LATIN, pertaining to the Romans. (F.—L.) ME, Latin; 
Chaucer, C.T, 4939; and earlier, in St. Juliana, p. tin. “αὶ 
Lat. Latinus, Latin, belonging to Latium.— Lat. pti the name of 
Ὁ country of Italy, in which Rome wassituate. Der. Latin-ism, Latin- 
ist, Latin-isty, Latin-ise, Also latim-er=Latin-er, an interpreter, 
Layamon, 319; well known as a proper name. Also Jateen, q. v. 

TITUDI, breadth, scope, distance of a place N.ors of the 
ἄστρα (Εν 1.) M.E. latitude; ΝΞ ν.4433... Ε. latitude, 
= Lat. latitudo, breadth. = Lat. latus, broad ; from an Ὁ. Lat. stlatus, 
appearing in stlata, a broad ship. Stlatus= stratus, spread out, from 


“γέ, to spread abroad, stretch out. 4/ STAR, to spread, strew; 
see Street, Strew, Star. Der. Jotitudin-al, from stem latitudin- 
of the sb. atitudo; lege fate lotitesdis-arantom Jatitudin-ous, 


Ὁ. F. laton is from latte, ἃ lath (also ales as in ae 
Decause this metal was hammered into thin plates. This is rendered 
almost certain by the Ital. Jatta, tin, a thin sheet of iron tinned, 
answering in form to Low Lat. Jatta, a lath (occurring in Wright's 
Vocab. i. 235, col. 1, last line); so also Span. tig a hoja de 
Jata, tin-plate, tinned iron plate {where ‘hoja= foil, leaf]; also Port. 
lata, tin plate, ἰαίαε, laths. . If this be right, these words are 
of Ὁ. origin, viz. from G. latte, ἃ lath; see Lat 


Lat another form of later; see Late. (E.) 

LATTICE, a network of crossed laths. (F,-G.) Here, as in 
gther words the finale stands fore; ἃ better form is lis, as in 
S ἃ. τ. Μ. Ε. latis, latys; Wyclif, Prov. vii. 6.= 


F.Q 
Tatts, lth-work (Harailton). =F. late, ἃ lath=G. latte, a lath 


see Lath. Der. lattice-work. 
LAUD, to ise. (L.) M.E. lauden. ‘If thou Jaudest and 
joyest any eke Test. of Love, b. section ; in Chaucer's 


orks, ed. 1561, fol. 294, back, col. 2.—Lat. laudare, to praise. = 
Lat. laud-, stem of ἰαμε, praise. Root uncertain. Der. laud-er, laud- 
able, laud-able-ness, laud-abl-y ; aso laud-at-or-y (from pp. laud-atus) ; 
laud, sb., Troil. iii, 3.179; Hamlet, iv. 7.178. And see allow (2). 
LAUDANUM, « ‘preparation’ of opium. (L.,=Gk.,= Pers.) 
*Laudanum or Opiate Laudanum, a medicine so called from its ex- 
cellent qualities;" Kersey, ed. 1715. This remark refers to an absurd 
connection with Lat. Jaudare, to praise; on which Mahn 
febster) remarks: ‘this word cannot be derived from Lat. Jaw 
L, nor was it it invented by Paracelsus, as it pre- 
viously existed in Provengal.’ The name, in fact, was an old one; 
but was transferred from one drug to another. ‘Laxdanum, Ladanum, 
or Labdanum, a sweet-smelling transparent fom ee gathered from the 
ε 


leaves of Οἴωμε Ledon, a shrub, of which pomander; it 
smells like wine mingled with’ spices γ᾽ Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1874. 
Spelt Jadanam, Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2 (Perfamer).= 
ες Lidanum, , the resinous substance end from ‘the 
tip μαῖαι Pliny, xxvi. 8. 30, § 473 xil. 17. 37, § . λήδανον, 
λάδανον, the same. —Gk. Ajdor, aa oriental shrub, Gistus Greticue = 
Pers, ddan, the gumm-herb lada; Rich, Pers, Dict,, p. 1251, col. 2, 
it 
LAUGH, to make the noise denoting mirth. (E.) M. E. laughen, 
Chaucer, ΟὟ, 3847. Various spellings are ἰσωξώνη, lauken, laghen 


prevented ss ibe fie ee 
Grein, ii, 81 lagehen. τς Maja, t. te 
Bs $i in + Sed, ta G ἴκελον. $C lok 


laugh-er, law 
inggas, eugiing-t 

from A. 
latter, G. Swen 
LAUNCH, LANCG, to throw forward like a spear, hurl, send 
forth, send (a ship) into the water. €. =.) Μ, Ε, launcen, to hurl, 
Will. of Paleme, 1. 21663 cf. P. Plowman's Crede, 551.‘ Lawncys, 
Jawnehyn, or stynge with a spere or blode-yryne, lanceo; Prompt, 
Parv. =F. Jancer, ‘to throw, fling, burle, dart; also, to prick, pierce ;’ 

‘g Cot. F. Janes, a lance ; see Lance. Doublet, lance, verb. 


824 LAUNDRESS. 


LAUNDBESS, a washerwoman. (F.,=L.) Formerly Javn- 
deress (see below), formed by adding the F. suffix -ess to the old 
‘word launder or lavender, which had the same sense, M.E. launder, 
Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 1. 358; spelt lawender, laynder, 
Jandar, Barbour’s Brace, ed. Skeat, xvi. 273, 292.--Ο. F. lavandiere, 
‘a launderesse or washing-woman ;" Cot. = Low Lat. Javanderia, ἃ 
washerwoman; occurring 4.D. 1333; Ducange. = Lat. davand-us, 
future pass. part. of Jauare, to wash; see Lave. Der. laundr-y 
(= launder-y), pelt lauendrye in P. Plowman, B. xv. 183, 

LAUREATES, crowned with laurel. (L.) Μ. E. Jaureat, 
‘Chaucer, C. T. 14614.—Lat. laureatus, crowned with laurel. = Lat. 
Jaurea, ἃ laurel ; fem. form of adj. laureus, from Jaurus ; see Laurel. 
Der. laureate-ship. 

LAUREL, the bay-tree. (F,<L.) In Shak. Troil. i. 3. 107. 
Formed, by the common substitution of / for r, from M. E. laurer, a 
laurel, Chaucer, C. T. 9340; spelt lorer, Gower, C. A. i. 337}; lorel, 
Will. of Palerne, 1. 2983. = F. lawrier, ‘a laurel, or bay-tree ;” Cot. 
=Low Lat. Jourarius* (not found), an adjectival formation with 
suffix -arius. — Lat. Jaurus, a laurel-tree. Der. Jaurell-ed ; also 
Jaur-e-ate ; see above. 

LAVA, the matter which flows down a burning mountain. (Ital., 
=L.) A late word; added by Todd to Johnson's Dict. Ital. Java, 
‘a running gullet, streame, or gutter sodainly caused by raine;" 
Florio's Ital. Dict., ed. 1598. = Ital. Javare, to wash. = Lat. Jauare ; 
see Lave. 

LAVATORY, a place for washing. (L.) In Levins. Cotgrave 
explains F. Jevatoire as ‘a lavatory, a place or vessell to wash in.’ = 
Lat. Javatorium, a lavatory ; neut. of lauatorius, belonging to a washer. 
=Lat. lauator, ἃ washer. Lat. Jawatus, pp. of lavare; see Lave. 

LAV, to wash, bathe. (F.,—L.) M.E. louen; * And loueth 
hem in the Javandrie” {laundry}; P. Plowman, C. xviii. 330; cf. 
Layamon, 1489. =F. laver, to wash, = Lat. lauare, to wash. + Gk. 
λοῦειν, to wash. From the Gk. and Lat. base LU, to wash. Der. 
Javer (Exod. xxviii. 8), M. E. lavour, lawour, Chaucer, C. T. 5869, 
from O.F. lavoir, ‘a washing poole’ (Cot.) And see lavender, 
Jaundress, lotion. From the same base are deluge, al-luvial. 

LAVENDER, an odoriferous pine. (Fieltal,-L.) ΜῈ. 
Javendre, Reliquize Antique, i. 37 (Stratmann) ; cf. Shak. Wint. Ta. 
iv. 104. Ther is an E. addition. = F. lavande, ‘lavender ;* Cot. = 
Teal. Javanda, lavender ; we find also Ital. Javentola, Span. lavandula, 
and (according to Mahn) Low Lat. Javendula. = Ital. lavanda, a 
washing ; cf. Lat, Javandria, things to be washed (White). β. The 
plant is so called from its use in washing, esp. from its being laid 
with fresh-washed linen. = Lat. ἑακαπάα, fem. of fut. pass. part. of 
EAVIBET adj protee, prodigal The adj, 

» adj., profuse, ρα]. (E.) a. The adj 

than the verb, aud fhe word? Beclish (the sufi answers to AS, 
wise, not to the suffix -isk in flour-ish, which is of F. and L. origin. 
‘This is shewn by the co-existence of the North of E. Javy, lavish 
(Halliwell), where the suffix is the A.S. ~ig (E. -y) as in ston-y. 
Lav-ish and lav-y mean ' profuse’ or abundant, and are formed from 
the obsolete verb /ave, to pour out. This verb being uncommon, the 
adj. was ill-understood, and’ was sometimes spelt /aves. |. Ex. 
amples of the adj, are as follows. ‘In al other thing so light and 
Javes [are they] of theyr tong ;” Sir T. More, Works, p. 250 b. 
«Punishing with losse of life the Javesnes of the toung;’ Brende, 
Quintus Curtius, fol. 67 (R.) ‘ Although some Jauiske lippes, which 
Tike some other best;’ Gascoigne, In Praise of Lady Sandes, 1. 7 
(Poems, ed. Hazlitt, vol. i, p. 53). ‘Lavish Nature;’ Spenser, 
Muiopotmos, 1. 163. Spelt /avas in ‘Romeus and Juliet,” p. 20 
(Halliwell). y. The verb dave, to pour out, lade out water, is given 
in Richardson ; and occurs as late as in Dryden. ‘A fourth, with 
labour, Javes The intruding seas, and waves ejects on waves;” Dryden, 
tr. of Ovid, Metam. Ὁ. xi, 488; where the Lat. text has: ‘Eg ert hic 
. From 


& 


swelles 


which treats of God's profuseness of reward to 
en. «. Not found in A. S., unless (which 
is very doubtfal) it can be connected with the verb gelafian, to 
effet, which only occurs once, viz. in Beowulf, ef. Grein, 2723; 

Du. laven, Ged 


this A. S, gelafian appearing to be the same as 
« 


LAXATIVE. 


Jaben, to refresh. But we may assume -Jave to be an E. word, 
from a Teut. base LABH; for this would answer to a Gk. base 
LAP, of which there Seems to be good evidence in Aawd(ew, 
to empty out, to , Adw-ofis, an emptying out, Admrew, to 
lap, ara, suck ont, δὰ λακιάζαν; to exhaust @w I see no 
reason for connecting this word with the ordinary E. /ave, to wash, 
though there may have been some confusion with it Mr. Wedg- 
wood's suggestion that lavish = O. F.Javace, an inundation (Cot- 
grave) does not help us; for (1) Javish is not a sb. and (2) this F. 
word does not at all explain the Μ. Ε. verb fo lave. Der. lavish-ly, 
lavish-ness, lavish-ment ; also lavish, verb (Levins). 

LAW, a rule of action, edict, statute. (E.) M.E. law (two 
syllables), Chaucer, C.T. 1167.—A.S. lagu, Grein, ii. 153; the 
compound feorh-lagu (= loss of life, death) occurs in Beowulf, ed. 
Grein, 1. 2800; the simple form is not common. + Ὁ. Sax. Jag (pl. 
Jagu), ἃ statute, decree,  Icel. ἐφ (5, pl., but used in the sing. 
sense), a law; it is the pl. of Jag, a stratum, order, due’ place, lit. 
‘that which lies’ or is placed.4-Swed. Jag. Dan. lov. Cf. Lat. lex 
(stem Jég), law; whence F. oi. ¢ sense is ‘that which 
lies’ or is in due order ; from Teut. base LAG, to lie; see Fick, iii, 
261, i. 749. = European 4/ LAGH, to lie; see Lie (1). 4 Not 
from the verb ‘to lay,’ since that is a longer, derivative, and more 
complex form, as explained s.v. Lay (1). Der. lawful, M. E. 
loweful, Trevisa, iii. 193; law-ful-ly, M.E. Jowefulliche, P. Plowman, C. 
χ. 593 law-ful-ness, see Owl and Nightingn 
Jaw-giver ; law-less, ME. laweles, Trevis 
lass-ness ; law-book, see Ormulum, 1. 1953: law-suit; also law-yer, q.¥. 

LAWN (1), ἃ space of ground covered with grass in a garden. 
(δ πο or Ὁ) Properly an open space, esp. in a wood ; a glade 
(see Glade). The spelling /awn is not old ; the older spelling is 
invariably Jaund, which was still in use in the 18th century. * Laxad 
or Lawn, in a park, plain untilled ground;’ Kersey’s Dict, ed. 1715. 
Spelt Zcund in Shak. Venus, 813; 3 Hen. VI,iii.1.2. Μ. Ε. laxad, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1691; (observe that Dryden substitutes /awm in his 
Palamon and Arcite, 1. 845); P. Plowman, C. i. 8.— Ο. F. lande, 
‘a land or laund, a wild, untilled, shrubby, or bushy plain ;" Cot. 
Cf. Ital. and Span, Janda, a heath, tract of open country. β. Of 
disputed origin; Littré refers it to G. land, open country, the same 
word with E, land; see Land. Diez refers it to Bret. Jann, a αν 

But 


shrub, of which ‘the pl. Jannon is only used to signify waste 
like the F. Jandes. Note also W. Hawnt, a smooth hill wh. Ὑ. 
does it not come to the same thing? The Bret. Jann is also used ina 
variety of senses, corresponding to those of Gael. and Irish Jann, and 
W. Ilan; one of these senses is Jand or territory, though most often 
used of an inclosure. Spurrell gives W. Wan, ‘an area, yard, church;* 
but the Gael. Jann means ‘ an inclosure, a house, a church, a reposi- 
tory, land;’ and the Irish Jann is ‘land, a house, church, repository.” 
Perhaps, then, the Irish Jann and E. land are cognate words, 

(2), ἃ sort of fine linen. (F.?—L.?) In Shak. Wint. Ta. 
iv. 4. 209, 220. ‘In the third yeare of the raigne of Queene Eliza- 
beth, 1562, beganne the knowledge and wearing of Jowne and camk 
bric, which was then brought into England by very small quan- 
tities ;’ Stow, King James, an. 1604(R.) The word is supposed to 
be a corruption of the F. /inon (or Span. finon) which has the same 
sense, ‘Linon, Linomple, a fine, thin, or open-waled linnen, much 
used in Picardie (where it is made) for womens kerchers and church- 
men’s surplesses; also, Jawn;' Cot. The F. linon is formed (with 
suffix -on) from F. din, flax, 
B. Or perhaps from Span, Jona, canvas, Port. lona, sail-cloth (Wedg- 
wood), Der. lam, adj. 

LAWYER, one versed in the law, one who practises law. (E:) 
M. E. lawyer, lawie ». Plowman, B. ΓᾺ From Jaw, with suffix 
yer. This ‘suffix originated in the use suffix ~ien in place of 
ven in causal verbs, and verbs derived from sbs. Thus, from the 
A.S. lufu, love, was formed the vb. Iufigan or Iufian, to love, which 
became /ov-ien in M.E. Hence the sb. /ov-ier or lov-yer, a lover, 
another form of lov-er or lowere, a lover; see the readings in the 
Petworth and Lansdowne MSS, in Chaucer, C.T. Group A, 1347 (or 
1349, ed. Tyrwhitt). By analogy, from Jowe, law, was formed 
law-ier ot law-yer. So also bow-yer, one who uses a bow ; sawyer, 
‘one who uses a saw. 

LAX, slack, loose, soft, not strict. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vii. 
16a, = Lat. Jaxus, lax, loose. = Lat. base LAG, to be weak ; whence 
also langu-ere, to be languid, with inserted n. From the same base 
is E. lag, a Celtic word. See Lag, Languid. Der. /ax-ly, las- 
ness ; lax-i-ty, from F. laxité (Cot.), which from Lat. acc. laxitatem; 
and see lax-at-ive. 

LAXATIVE, loosening. (F.,—L.) M.E. laxatif, Chaucer, 

ς T. 14949-—F. laxatif, ‘laxative;’ Cot.—Lat. Jaxativus,: loosen 
‘Lat. laxatus, pp. of laxare, to render lax.= Lat. daxus; see 
Lax, Der, laxativeness, : . 


= Lat. linum, flax, See Linen. 


_ Day. 


LAY (1) to cause to lio down, place, set. (E.) The causal of ® day till I return ;" ‘Love's Pilgrimage, A 


“Lie from which it is derived. ΜΈ δ 
BP, ἀπά: Chaucer, C.7. 3935, 8 
ys pt. t. legde, pp. gelegd; Οἱ 


‘weak verb, pt. t. leide, 
ae lecgan (where en ον to 
‘Formed (by vowel- 
change of a to e) from Jag, orig. form fA.S. Jag, pt. t. of licgan, 
Teel ego pte bag leggen, pt. t. Ley lide, pp. gelegt. Ὁ 
Teel. deggja, ped lagdi, pp. lagidr, lagor.+! gg, pt. t. i 
pp. lagr. + Swed, Jagge, pt. τ. lade, pp. lagd. egg 
Jagida, pp. lagiths. 4G. lagen, pt. t. legte, PP. gelegt riper 


ν. 
AY (a), a Ayric (F.,=C) ΜΕ. Jai, Ὁ. Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morn, Tigo 1673 tay, P. Plowman, B. viii. oe 
Ὁ... lai, spelt Jay in Cotgrave ; cf. Prov. Jais, alay. βΒβ. The Jay 
was regarded as specially bel to the Bretons ; Mr. Wedgwood 
cites from Marie de France: cuntes ke jo sai verais Dunt li 
Breton unt fait lor Jais Vus cunterai assez briefment’ = the tales 
which I know to be true, of which the Bretons have made their Jays, 
I will briefly relate to you. See further in note 24 to Tyrwhitt’s 
Introductory Discourse to the Cant. Tales; and see Chaucer, C. T. 
. The word is not preserved in Breton, but it answers | M. 
to W. Uais, a voice, sound; Irish /aoi, laoidk, a song, poem, hymn ; 
Gael. laoidh, a verse, hymn, sac sacred poem. Ὑ. These Celtic words 
may be akin to A. S. led, lid5, Icel. 468, O. H. G. liod, G. lied, a 
song ; cf. Goth. liuthon, to sing, Rom. xv.9. | @ There is no 


+AS. ley, as 
LAY Rares Pertaining to the laity. (F., = Lu = Gk.) 
Μ.Ὲ. day; ‘Lered men and day’ = learned men and laymen ; Rob. 
of Brune, tr. of Langtoft, p. th last line. =O. F. ai, ‘lay, secular, 
of the laity ;’ Cot. = Lat, Jaicus, bel to the ple (whence 
the E. Jaic).=Gk. Aaurés, belonging to the people. = Gk. λαόν (Tonic 
ληός, Attic Accs), the Beople, Root uncertain, Der, laie-al, lay- 
man} also lai-ty, used by Co! tgrave (as cited above), formed with 
suffix -ty by analogy with words such as shea sanity, Bc. 
LA ἃ stratum, row, tier, bed. (J ‘Layer, a bed or 
channel in a creek, where “inal 'aiscrs See throws in to breed; 
among gardeners, it is taken for a young sprout covered with mould, 
in order to raise its ind 5 Kersey, ed. 1715. Layer = that which 
cea place for or ting. It is extended to 
mean anything Earefully laid ἰὴ σε cider, “See yu). 4 Dis 
tinct from Jair, which is from the intrans, verb to lie, Der. {ver-ing. 
“LAZAR, a leper. (F.,—L., = Gk, =—Heb) M.E. 
Chaucer, C. T. 242. = F. Lazare; ‘see Littré, = Lat. Lazarus.= ox. 
Λάζαροι, the name of the beggar in the parable; Luke, xvi. 20; 
contracted from the Heb. name αν στ γον ἘΓά;άν, he whom 
God helps, Der. lazar-like, Hamlet, i. 5. 72; lazar-kouse, Milton, 
P.L. xi. 479; also lazar-etto, from Ital. lazzeretto, 2 


tp 2 low, sluggish, slothful mite si οι 
1a It lassie in Shep. july 93 Jace in 
1627. We also find the verb to ir en 


τιν ἧς, to sleep when he hath most cause to ‘watch’ to laze it 
awhen he hath most need to looke about him ;’ Cot. Thus the suffix 
ν is the usual Ε. suffix, gen, added to sbs. (as in sfon-y), but in rare 
instances to verbs and adjectives, as in shin-y, mur . In the 
Present case, Jaze is a corruption of the M. E. lasche, Jacke, lash, laish, 
% id, insipid ; see Prompt, Parv. p. 288, and note 1. It also meant 
as in P; ve, who has: ‘/aske, not fast, Jacke.’ The 
word has the au rity of Chaucer. ‘And yif he be slowe and 
astoned and lacke, he lyuep as an ase '= and if he be slow and stupid 
and dazy, he lives like an ass; tr. of Boethius, bk. iv. pr. 3,1. 3470. 
We also, find that /azy in the North of England means ‘bad, 
wicked ;’ Halliwell. This sense is noticed by Skinner, ed. ror. 
All the uses of the word are explained by its F. original. = Ο. F. 
lasche (F. liche), ‘slack, loose, wide, flagging, weak, faint, unlusty, 
lishing, remisse, lither, slow, cold, cowardly, faint-hearted, un 
manly, effeminate, lewd, unworthy, base, treacherous;’ Cot. F. 
=Ital. Jasco, ‘lazy, idle, sluggish, heavy ;’ Meadows. -- Low ioe 
Jaseus* (not found), a corrupted pronunciation of Lat. Jaxus 
(= lacsus), by the ae 65 of sc with ἐς or x, as in prov. E. ax 
mask, See Lax. lore might be said in support of this 
‘etymology, which was δὶ susie by by Minsheu. Cf. Isle of Wight 
lon = ley (Halliwell); M.E. lasken (= laschen), to relax, mitigate 
wa of Palerne, 950, Myre’s Parist Priest, 1736. The G. ldssig, 
weary, is quite a different word, being from G. /ass, weary, cognate 
with E. Jate, which would have produced an E. Jat-y. Of course 
we did not borrow words from German in the 16th century, ex: 
in in very rare and peculiar instanées, such as carouse. Der. lazi-ly, 


‘ga LEY, LAY, a meadow. (E.) ‘On the watry ia,’ ive. 
plain; Spenser, F.Q. iv. 2.16. Often spelt lay, leigh, in E. place- 
names, as in Brom-ley, Haw-ley, Had-leigh, Lay occurs in Beaum. 


| lef, pl. Lewes ( 


LEAGUE. 


325 
#3 Ganchio). MLE. 


Ly, P. Plowman, B lay, untilled 


lea. 
Tent, forms ΥΩ 8 primitive Teut, base LAUHA ( Fick, i 
from theTeut. root LUH, to shine. Further cognates occur in 
nian iaukas, an open field (Nesselmann); Lat. Jucus, a grove, glade, 
open space in ἃ wood (derived ἃ ἐμοεπάο ἢ ; and prob. Skt. Joba, ἃ 

, the world, universe, from Joc&, to see, a derivative of ruck, to 
dl ine, All are from the Aryan  RUK, rahe Dag to shine see 
Lucid. @ No connection whatever with lay (1 

SEBAD (0), to bring, conduct, guide, precede, dirt, allure 4) 
t, ladde, ledde, pp. lad, led; Chaucer, C.T. 4777. 
"sea, seers ‘A.S. Iddan, pt. τ. lddde, pp. léded ; Grein, ii. 161; 
lit, "τὸ shew the way.’= A. 5. /dd, a way, pth; Grein, ii, 150.2A.S. 
Hn, τας strong verb, to travel, go: Grein, it. 183; of which ddan may 

‘as the causal 1.  Icel. deida, to lead, from Jeid, 8. 

my Maid from Ha, to go, pass, move along. + Swed. dada Ὁ 

from led, a way, course; which from lida, to pass, go 

Dan. lede, to lead, from led, a gute ; which from lide to glite on, Ζ 
G, leiten, to lead ; causal of Ο. H. G. lidan, to go, go away, undergo, 
endure, suffer = mod. G. leiden, to suffer ; cf. G. begieiten (= be-ge- 
Hatem to accompany, go on the way with. Cf. Du. leiden, to lead, 
B. All from Tent. base LITH, to go; best seen in Goth. ga-leithan, 
to go, pt.t. lait, pp. ζαῚ lithans; see Fick, iii. 269.2 270. Der. lead, 
sb leater, lead-er-chy Kead-ing strings. ‘And see dode. 

‘LEAD (2), a well-known m (E.)_ ΜΕ. deed, led; dat. 
Jede, Chancer, Ho, of Fame, iii. 333; P. Plowman, B. v. 600; cf. 
Havelok, 924.<A.S. lead (of lead); Grein, ii, 168. 4 Du. ἰοοά, lead, 
a plummet. 4 Swed. Jod, a weight, plummet. + Dan. /od, a weight, 
plummet. + G. Josh, ἃ plommet, bullet; M. H. G. 16%, lead. β, OF 
unknown origi: not easy to connect ii Goth. fiudan, to 
grow, as in (iii, 276), from the notion of its being easily 
moulded. Der. Jead-en, ΜΈ. leden, Chaucer, C. T. 16196 (with 
suffix as in gold-en); lead-pencil ; also lead, vb., lead-ed, 

, part ofa plant, two pages of a book. (E.) Μ. Ε. leef, 
Teves) ; Chaucer, C.T. 1840, 3177, 3642. τὴϑ 8. ledf, 
ledf; Grein, ii. 168. 4. Ο. Fries. laf. + Ὁ. Sax. 
foliage. + Icel. lf 4 + Swed. δ 4 Dan. lv, ταν ς 
panies + ὁ. H G. laup, M.H.G. loup, a leaf; 
H.G. foup, leaves, G. daub, leaves, foliage. 
base LAUBA, a leaf, a neut. sb,, unchanged i 
O.H.G.; Fick, 
Russ. Je 
which ‘The orig. sense of Russ. le ti is 
a shred, strip, which thus furnishes also the orig. sense of 
y. All these words are from the European base LAP or LUP, to ny, 
Pet appearing in Gk. λέπειν, to scale, peel, Russ. /upice, to ap, 
ithuanian Aipti, to strip, flay (as above). See Leper. Der. leahage 
(made in imitation of foli-age), Jeaf-l les, leaflet ἴμαι οὐ, καρ (also 
Jeav-y in some edd. of Shak. Macb. v. 6. 6.1), leaf-i-ness, inter-leave. 

LEAGUE (1), a bond, alliance, confederacy. (Ε΄, =.) In 
Shak, Mer. Wives, iii. 2. 25.—F. ligue, ‘a league oF gonfederacy εἰ 
Cot. CE Span. liga, a band, garter, alliance; Ital. lega, a I 
confederacy. = Low ‘Lat. liga (sometimes lega, whence the 
form), a league, confederacy. = Lat. ligare (in Low Lat. sometimes 
legare, whence Ital. tegare), to esp, bind, fasten, tie, ratify an 
agreement. Root uncertain. it is remarkable that the E, 
form is nearer to the Ital. than to ἧ F. form, but this is accidental; 

we also have peak =F. pic. Der. league, verb, Oth. ii. 3, 
fun ἃ Pautre, to make a I ¢;’ Cot, And see ligature, 

Te AGUE (2), ἃ distance of about three miles. (F.,—L,=C.) 
The distance varied. ‘A league or myle ;’ Levins, ed. 1570. Cot- 


grave, s. v. lieve, notes that German or long | are about 4 
males long, those of Languedoc, abont 3 miles, and Italian or shore 
leagues are about 2 “A hundred Jeages fro the place ;* 


Bemers, tr. of Froissart, Chron. vol. i. ς. 81.= ὦ. F. legue, a league 
(Roquefort); but the more usual form was lev orluie; mod. F. 
fiat, Cf Wal. να (Florio); Span, gua. = Low Lat. lege, which 
occurs A.D. 1217, Ducange; another form being Jevea, which is the 
more original, = Lat. Jeuca (sometimes Jeuga), a Gallic mile of 1500 
Roman paces; a word of Celtic origin; see White's Dict. B. The 
Celtic word remains in Bret. Jed ot lev, a league; in the district of 


and Fletcher, where it means unemployed ; ‘Let wife and land Lie g Vannes, lev. We find also Irish ξέρε, a league, three miles; but 


826 LEAGUER. 


LEAVE. 


this may have been borrowed from the English, The best- -preserved FCf. Ο. géleise, a track, rut; Lat. Hira, a furrow. To the primitive 


form is that afforded us in Latin. Der. seven-leagu-ed. 
LEAGUER, a camp. (Du.) In All's Well, itl. 6. 27.=— Du. deger, 
rita lair; also, a camp, army. See Beleaguer. Doublet, Jair. 
LEAK, to ooze τους! ὁ κα chink. (Scand) ΜΕ, leben, “That 
humoure oute may ‘eketathat the moisture may leak out; Palla- 
dius on Husbendiy, ed. Lodge, Ὁ. vi. 1. 33. = Icel. deka, to drip, 
dribble, leak as a ship.-}Swed. lacka.- Dan. tatty. + Du, με, to 
drop. + G. lecken, to leak, run, trickle.4-A.S. leccan, to wet, to 
moisten ; Ps. vi. 6 (ed. Spelman) All trom Teut. base LAK, 
to drip, leak; Fick, iii. 261. @] The mod. E. word is from the 
Scand., not from the A.S. "Der. leah, bx from Tcel, Lehi, a leak 
also 


Fees under Loyal, of which 
‘4 bend, stoop. 
The trans. 


trans. forms are now 
and the 
Aldnan, 
trans, weak verb, to make to lean, Grein, i. 81; we find also A. 5. 
Aleonian, ‘Minian, intrans. weak verb, to lean, i, 85. 4 O. Sax. 
Aindn, intrans. form, 4 Du. levnen, intrans. 4 Dan. Zens, tr. and τε. 
(causal). 4 Swed. Zana, tr. 
erly the causal form; Ὁ. H.G. 
intrans. form. + Lat. ‘elinare*, obsolete causal form ἢ 
inclinare ; see Incline. + Gk. κλίνειν, causal form (with ig 
make to ” bend, cause to lean. — Skt. pri, to go to, enter, un 
“the orig. signification is probably to cling to, to lean; 


(Ὁ) ΜΕ, Joan, P. Plow. 
and in 


Sto 


ego: 


f. All from τί ΚΑῚ, to go to, cling to, lean against; the ἴσαι. bare 
ing ΗΠ, See Fick, i. 62, ill. 88. Der. lean (2). From the 
same root, incline, decline, re-cline, en-eline, ac-cliv-icty, de-cliv-ity. 


LEAN (2), ee not fat, frail, thin. Bo 


M. E. lene (two 
syllables). . 
Α. 5. 


occurrence οἵ eke initial A in A. si λιάπα at once connects it with the 

verb, and at the same time separates it from A. 5, /dne, adj. transi- 

tory, which is connected with Zend and loan; see Grein, ii. 163. 
TBA. © bound, Ὁ «& ME ἐμ 

to spring, jumy lepen, Jeep, 

ie 2689; P. Plowman’ B, v. 198. 


up, open ; Chaucer, C. 
‘a. Aledpan, to run, leap, a suong verb; Pe ᾧ Aedp, pp. 
: ραν, 


Ὁ Grein, ti, 82, and τ 54 (τ, dhle 
one run; in comp. ἀλίόρακ. 4 Ο. Fries. Alapa. Du, loopen, to run, 
flow; pt. t. liep; pp. geloopen. + Icel. Alaupa, to leap, jump, run ; 
BE Aide pp. Manpinn. + Dan. 186, to run. Swed. 1p, to rang 
xh. expan, to leap, only in comp, αν ίαιραη ; ptt. Aliklenp 
(reduplicated). ΕΟ. Ἡ Ὁ. Alaujan, MOH. G. loufen, ὦ, laufen ( 
“All fom Teut, base HLAUEAN, 
iii, 86, Der. leap, sb, A.S. Alp, Grein, ii. 89, cognate 
el, Ho ai Coarse. Alto ἐκρυῖοᾳ 5 le 
year, M. E. lepeyeer, Mandeville’s Travel - 
LEARN, 


179. + O. Sax. 
foc of sad: +0. H.G. dirnan, 
ese are neuter (of ive) forms answering to a 
Τίνα Teut! form fiewaw: ἰὰ which ΙΒ ie the base, and τῷ δα 
pine ive element used in certain verbs.‘ Verbs ending in -nan have 
a passive or neuter signification, as in Goth. full-nan, to become fall, 
and-bund-nan, to become unbound, af-lif-nan, to be left remaining, 
jl-nan, to become whole, ga-wak-nan, to become awake ;’ Skeat, 
[ceso-Goth. Glossary, p. 303. The change from primitive # to a 
later r is common; see Iron, Hare. δ. From the same base 
LIS was formed the causal verb LAISYAN Ὃ make to kaow, to 
in Goth, laisjan, to tea αν, Tee! 
Barta Swed far oan ian ΟἹ letren, to teach ; of which the 
Te. dare: De ‘eeren, and Swed. Yara are also sometimes improperly 
used in the sense of ‘learn;’ cf. Dan. Jare sig, to teach oneself, to 
learn, Similarly, the M.E. leren, to teach, was sometimes impro- 
perly used in the reflexive sense, just as the opposite mistake also 
occurs of the uke of learn in the sense of ‘teach; see Ps. xxv. 4 
(Prayer Book), δ. The base LIS probably meant ‘to find out; 
whence the Goth. verb ἰδίαν, to find out, only used in the pt, t. Zais 
=I have found out, I know ; Phil. iv. 12. 10 was particularly used 
of finding one’s way; hence Goth. Vaists, a foot-track ; see Last (2). 


sense we may perhaps 3 refer Α. 8, leoran, to go away, depart (per 
haps orig. to find one’s way; go along); Grein, ii. 179. Der. 
Jearn-ed, orig. metely the pp. of the verb. learmed-ly, tearn-ed-nest, 
learner, learn-ing. 

LEASE (1), to let tenements for a terns of years. (Ε.,.. 1.) ‘To 
Jease or let leas, locare, dimittere ; the Jease, letting, locatio, dimis- 
sio;’ Levins, ed. ταῖν An O.F. law term; see Blount’s Nomo- 
lexicon, ed. 1691.=F. laister, ‘to leave, relinfuish ;” Cot. [CE Ital. 
Jasciare, to quit.) Laisser is still used in the sense ‘to with’ or 
‘let go’ at a fixed price; see Littré. Another form of the word in 
0.F. was desser, wi ich accounts for Ἐς lator, devat: ; see Burguy, 


ther; pt. t. 
fico Lathe Jos, to pick out, 


Sep Peccatis Sintest, Group 1, 387). And see Prom 
BP, 391-—0. F. les (mod. F laine), 8 leash, to hold dog κι᾽ Cat. 
‘ot. also gives: * Laisse, the same as Lesse, also, a lease of hounds, 
ἄς. Cf. Ital. Jaxcio, a leash, band; also ἃ legacy, will. = Low 
Jaxa, a lease, thong ; lit. a loose Lat. Zaxa, fem, of Larus, loose, 


lax ;' see 2. The sense of ‘three’ arose from the application 
of the word tothe namberususlly leshed together (Richardson); see 
Der. leash, verb, Hen. V, prol. 7. 


Shak. 1 Henry IV, i. 4. 

LEASING, falsehood, lying (Ε)} ἴα ῬᾺ ἕν. ary. 6; A.V. 
M.E. lerynge, lesinge ; Chaucer, C.T, 1929.=A.S. ledsing, ledzmg; 
ME amps dat; Cha MALS, ted ale, ong, empty + ‘the same 
word with A.S, leds, loose. CE Icel. Jausun; 


false ; Goth, lausa-waxrds, sianens Dios 
‘oth. ἴσια, empty, vain ; foose~ is 
2 | Ieee and tanto rosie Tit τον ‘See Loose. 

under Less. 


"ELER, the prepared skin of an animal, (E.) M. E. lether, 
Chaucer, ct 3250, A. 8. Uber, Ὦ comp. evenly, Ἢ 
‘wield-leather,’ i.e. a bridle; Grein, i, 478. " Bulge, le} 2s; 
ice, leathern bags ; Alfre’s Gloss, in Wright's Vocab. i a1, col, 2 

‘Du. leder, + Icel. lebr. 4: Dan. leder. 4+ Swed. lider. + G. leder. 

. The Teut. base is LETHRA;; Fick, iii. 278. Root unknown. 
Der. leather-n, Μ. Ἑ. letheren, P. Plowman, Ἐς τ. 192, formed with 
suffix -en, as in goid-en ; also leat 


heritage,’ to leave Raa one. Α. 5. ldf, a heritage, residue, rem- 
nant.=A.S. lifian, to be remaining, hence, to live; see Live. Or 
we may simply regard leave as the causal of Zive.--cel. leife, to leave, 
leave a heritage ; from Jif, a leaving, patrimony ny which fron from Hfe, 

to be left, to ve, -+ Μ. H. G, leben, to leave ; M. 
O.H.G.’ deipa, that which remains; which from O.H.G. 
Hpan, only used in the comp. beliban, belipan, M. H. G. beliben, oe 
bleiben, to remain, be left. B. The Goth, form is Jaitjan, bat’ the 
word is uncertain; we find, however, the sb. Jaibs, a remnant, from 
the verb Jiban, to live. We may also com] A 
Dan, Jeune, to leave. See farther under 271) 


confidently rejects the oft-cited connection with Gk. λείπειν, to leave, 
and considers the similarity inform to be merely accidental. Cartas, 
on. 


αν thinks that he is ea right in this sq 


it. it ΝΕ 


member that the sb, is ‘entirely 
above. M.E. leue, lowe (wit 
permission; Chaucer, C. T. 13377. 
takes his leave; id. 1219. = A.S. : Grein, i πὶ 
whence was formed the vetb I/an, to permit = =a ἘΞ lewen, to per- 
mit, grant (now obsolete), one of the most troublesome words in old 
authors, as it is frequently confounded by editors with M. E. lenes, 
to lend, and misprinted accordingly ; see note to Chaucer's Prioress’s 


LEAVEN. 


LEES, 827 


Tale, ed. Skeat, 1. 1873, The orig. sense of Jeave is ‘that which is® times spelt Jigiar (see Richardson) ; and Howell goes so far as to 
use 


acceptable or pleasing.’ and it is closely connected with A. S. ledf, 
lief, dear; see Inief, We may further remark that the 
ALS. gelgfan, (com| of ge and the vb, fom just mentioned) 
answers to mod. E. believe; see Believe. + Da “lo any in the 
comp. car-lof, permission, ver-lof, eave. τοῦ lef leave ; deyfa, to 
permit cf. also lofan, permission, lob (1) praise, (2) license, per- 
mission. 4 Dan. Jos, praise, leave. 4 Swed. lof, praise, leave. 4 G. 
wr-laxb, leave, furlough ver-lavb, leave, permission ; erlauben, to 
Permit: ot See Furlot 
the ‘ferment which makes dough rise. ( tise. (F,=L.) Not 
a hood spel Jeven would be better. M.E. levain, ewein (with w 
‘He is the δεμείν of the brede’ ie Lorena] 5 Ὁ Gower, CA. i 
294; c& Prompt. Parv. p. 300. = F. Cot. = 
Senammen, a alleviation, mitigation ; but setts cd oe bre) ike cae 
sense of * that which raises.’ records sense of ‘leaven” 
for Lat. Levamentum, a ill Torm τῷ lesomen, = Lat. Jenare, to raise. 
See Lever. Similarly, Ital. liewto, leaven, is from Ital. lievare, to 
ni Lat. Jeware). Der, leaven, verb. 
HER, « man addicted to lewdness, (F..=G.) In early 
use. ΜΕ. lackur, lechoar; O. Eng. Homilies, ed’ Morris, i. 53, 
1.27; Ancrea Riwle, p. 2163 Rob. of Glouc. p. 119. = O.F. lecheor 
(Burguy), lescheur, lecheur (Cotgrave), lit. one who licks up. = O. F. 
lacher, mod. F. lécher, to lick. O. H. G. lecchdn, lechén, G. leckan, to 
lick ; cognate with E. Lick, q.v. Der. Jecher-ous, P. Plowman, C. 
Ὦ 28 ; lecher~ous-ly, lecher-ous-ness ; lecher-y, M. E. lecherie, leccherie, 
Holi Meidenhad, ed. sce 1. Pp. 11, 1. 3. 
LECTERN, LE [, ἃ reading-desk. (Low Lat.,.=Gk.) 
‘Leterone, lectorne, lectrone, lectrum, deske, Lectrinum ;" Prompt. 
Parv. p. 299. Spelt lecterne in Minshen, ed. 1627. Corrupted from 
Low Lat. lectrinum, a reading desk, pulpit ; an extension from Low Lat. 
lactram, a. pulpit, in Isidore of = Gk. λέκτρον, lit. a couch ; 


Bence a rest, SUP} rt for a book. ta Adxos, a couch, bed ; from 
European base LAGH (Gk. Aex-), to lie, whence also E. lia; see 
Ide (1). Cf. Lat. lectus, a couch. 4 Observe that this word 


bas no connection with Zeeture, though much resembling it in form 


‘Tdorron. reaing voortion to ὃς read. (.) ‘Other 
a tion to " ies 
and various Jections ;" Milton, Deltas of Ὡς People of Eaghind. | aa 
(R) Formed, by analogy with F. words in -ion, from Lat. leetionem, 
ὁ acc, of lectio, a reading. = Lat. lectus, pp. of legers, to gather, read ; 
see Legend. Der. lection-ary; and see below. Doublet, lesson. 
α΄ discourse, formal reproof. (F.,=L.) * Wherof 
eth "Sir Τ᾿ More, p. 130% e.— F. lac 
a setae § Cot.= Lat. lecture, fem 


by croms-pieces, is called ἃ oso a ΠΑ, isa 
Ponnestcl sab of Ztoue, αὶ horsontal bar, ands cleo called ὦ ligger 
(Halliwell). A ligger is ‘a lier,’ that which lies, from A. S. liegan, 
to lie; and Jedge is from the same source. The word is, however, 
rather Scand. than E. ‘Ledge of adore, barre. Ledge of a shelfe, 
apey [appwi), estaye τ᾽ 3 Palsgrave. (The word legge in Prompt. Parv. 
ἔϑε is ‘bly unrelated, 7 Β. Of |. origin ; allied to 
ea the lowest part of a vessel, pl. legger, and written 
in composition; Swed. Jagg, the rim of = cask; 
kgf wi ein Compontion Sed EE ‘cask, We may also 
Sig atria hatle ore 
an} rests. ra are lorweg. = 
vee ta lies Assen. Se Lie om aie 


hed other 
down.’ Thus a ΣΝ horizontal αἶαν οἵ stone (Halliwell) 
leger ambassadors were such as remained for some time at a foreign 
court ; see Jeiger in Shak, Meas. ili. 1. 59. A ledger-bait was a bait 
that was ‘fixed or made to rest in one certain place;’ I. Walton, 
nel pt 8. 1A rusty musket, which had lien long leger in 

* Fuller's Worthies, London (R.)_ See further in Richard- 
ee legger,* one that lyes down’ (Sewel); hence mod. Du. 
dagger the παῖε millstone answering to E. ledger, a horizontal 


ἃ leger-book in the sense of a portable memorandum-book, appa- 
rentl thus mistaking the true sense. ‘Some do use to have a 
small μὲ fairely bound up table-book-wise,’ i.e. like a memo- 
randum-book ; Howell, Forraine Travell, sect. iv, ed. Arber, p. 27, 

LEDGER-LINE, the same as Leger-line, g.v. (F.,—L-) 
LE, a sheltered place, shelter; part of a ship away from the 


wind. (Scand.) M. E. lee, shelter. “We lurked vndyr ee,’ we lay 
hid under shelter ; Mort Arthure, ed. Brock, 1. 1446. A-lee=on the 
lee; Deposition of Rich. IL, ed. Skeat. iv. 74. ‘The word and its 
th Scand.: the true E. word is ew, a shelter, still in use 
Ὁ see Halliwell. Icel. Alé, lee, used (as in ἃ (ας in England) onl coly 
seamen; sigla d Alé, to stand to leeward ; Aléboré, 
Dan. la Swed. τᾶ, Du. lij. 4 A.S, Aled, Aleow, a covering, pro 
shelter, also, 


tection, shelter; Grein, ii 82. Hence prov. E. lew, 
as adj., warm; sce Ln +0. Sax. Also, a tection, cover- 
ing. And cf. Goth. hiija, a tent, tabernacle. Allied to A. S, 


‘Aled, Ἀἰροιοῦδ, = shelter (Grein, ii. 83); the same word as prov. E. 
Jew, sbeler, warmth Galiwel. ‘With ΕΞ forms we may com, 
pare ly, warmt lyr, warm, ja, to Iter, Aldna, to 
thaw. From a Teut. base HLAWA, warm; also G. law, 
tepid (Fick, ii. 87). 41 Note the pronunciation, tnward, for lee 

ward. Der. lee-rhore, lae-side, lee-way. Also lee-ward, allied to O. Du. 


nected with leitinom, leben τὸ heal phy. 
sian; connected with O. H. G. ihkinén, to heal, ΜῊ ὧν μάτων, 
to to employ remedies, M.H.G. Idehen, ἃ remedy. B. We may 

farther compare Irish and Gael. leigh, a physician, leigheas, a cure, 


remedy Root unknown. 
uy ΡΘΕ AS fae we “Sang vere, te is 

ar. P. 201.-" we vel 0, 

fricls Gloss, Nomina Insectorum, Lit. “ihe healer ;’'and the 
same word as the above. 

LEECH (3), LEACH, the border or edge of a sail at the sides. 
(Scand.)_* Leech, the edge of a sail, the Ash's Dict., ed. 
1775. ‘The lestch of a sail, vox nantic cS a ed. 1671, = Teel, 
dik, a leech-line ; Swed. dik, a olt-rope, stdende liken, the 
Dan. dg. 4 boltsope, staaende lig, α leech. + O. Du. iyken, a bolt 

we 
akind of onion, & ae, μὰ Chaucer, Ὁ Τὶ 38773 

P. Plowman, B. v. 82. = 's Gloss, Nomina 
Herbarum. + Du. look. “pteel lout Ame Swed. 
touch. ΑΒ. All from Teut. base LAUKA, a leek (Fick, iii, 200). 
Root unknown; but answering in form to LUK, to lock. Cf. W. 
Uysiau, herbs, plants. Der. gar-lic, char-lock, hem-lock. 

LEBR, a sly or arch look. (E.) ‘The verb is a later development 
from the’ sb., which is an old word. The M.E. Jere means the 
cheek, also the face, complexion, mien, look. ‘A loveli lady of 

* =a lady of lovely mien; P. Plowman, B. i. 3. It was orig, 
almost always used ina good sense, and with adjectives expressive 
of beauty, but in Skelton we find it otherwise in two 


a 


w 


88) Fapposes AS. dl 
base would be HL, not τ ἢ 
losren, ‘to peep, peer, leer, lurk 
two verbs are bere mixed t 

‘and loeren, ‘to lurk.” 
with E. deer; but the latter is clearly 


‘The Tauchnitz Du. Dict. 

‘This may mislead, as I veh ewe 
Viz. loeren, ‘to peep, peer, leer ;" 
Of these, the former may very well be cognate 
fe with Dan. lure, Swed. 
Jura, to lurk, and has no connection with the other word. ' More- 


over, the former may be related to Lower (2); whilst the latter is 

ς | perhaps related to or Lurk. Der. deer, verb, of which an 

gaily use is in Shak, LL. L. v. 2,480, 2 Hen. IV, v3. 7, Trol.v 
toh only in the sense ‘to fimper’ to ive a winni glance, 


828 LEFT. LEND. 

dre; rounds, thick substance that settles in the bottome of P Line. Properly spelt leger-line, as in Ash's Dict., ed. 1775. Not 
Tiguor Peet ‘Of unknown origin; the Low Lat. form is lia; the | in Todd’s Johnson. These lines are very small and light. =F. Iéger, 
phr. ‘fecla sive lias uini” occurs ina MS. of the roth century (Littré). | light; formerly legier, as in Cotgrave. Cr. Ital. leggiere, leggiero, 
‘LEFT, a term ied to the (usually) weaker hand, (E.) M.E. | light. Formedas if from a Lat. dexiarius*, made by adding ~ariss to 
deft, lift, heft. t left, Chaucer, C. T. 2955 ; lift, Will. of Paleme, | leui-, crude form of lewis, light. See Levity. Der. from the same 
ag61; luft, P. i lowman, A. ii. 5.7; Layamon, 24461. The word αν 995 eel éis 


ἐὰν be considered as E., being certainly of O. Low G. 
scarcely be found in A.S., which has the term winster instead; see 
Grein, ii. 716. We do, however, find ‘inanis, lef in a Gloss (Mone, 
Quellen, i. 443), and the same MS. has senne for synne (sin) ; 80 that 
deft may stand for ἐν}, with the sense of ‘ worthless’ or * weak.’ N. 
Friesic leeft, leefter Ἀν πὰ (left hand); Outzen. +0. Du. ἐνῇ, left 
(Oudemans); Kilian also gives the form Jucht, which does not, how- 
ever, seem to be the original one. β. The ὁ is a later suffix, and 
the base appears to be LUB, pethaps related to Lop, 4. yt 
is difficult to trace any connection with Russ. Jievuii, lef  Tevshan the 
left hand; Lat. dewus, Gk. λαιόε (for λαιβύε), left, which are from a 
base LAIWA. Certainly not connected with the verb to leave, 
οἵ which the M. E. PP as (usually) laft. For A.S. lyft, see lyf 
dh palsy. Cockayne’s Leechdoms, ii. 338. Der. left-handed, -ness. 

1G, one of the limbs by which animals walk, a slender Support. 
cand.) Μ. Ε. leg (pl. legges), Chaucer, C. Τὶ 593; Layamon, L 
186 (later text, the earlier text has sconken το shanks). = Icel. lege 

a lee, hollow bone, stem of a tree, shaft of a spear. Dan. “Ren ἐς 
of 


f the leg. 4+ Swed. Jagg, the calf or bone of the leg. 
ferred by Fick til. 362) 16 the Europ, base LAK, to bend ; this is 


unsatisfactory, as the Icel. pord seems to involve the notion of stiff- 


Ἐξ και, Stegall, lawial ;* Cot. Σ τὰς bie is 
tem of lex, law, which is cognate with E. law. 
‘that which lies,’ ie, that which is settled or fix 
the Gk. phrases οἱ νόμοι οἱ κείμενοι, the established laws, κεῖται 
νόμοι, the law is fixed, from κεῖμαι, to lie, From European base 


. The 


LAGH, to li digo also Gk. Adxos, a bed, Lat. Jec-tus, a bed. 
See Fick, 748, See Law, and Lie(1). Der. degai-ly, 
legal-ise ; legat- τ om F, Jegalité, * lawfulness’ (Cot.), which from 


Low Lat. acc. legalitatem. And see legacy, legate, allege, delegate, 
relegate, college, colleagu, , Privilege, &c. 

THe commence ambassador. (F.,=L.) M.E. legate, 
legat ; Reb. of Glouc. p. 499, 1. 23; Layamon, 1. 24501.—0. F. legat, 
‘a legat, the -pope’s ambassador ;’ Cot. = Lat. /egatus, a legate, de- 


Betyg Pp. οἴ legare, to appoint, send.—Lat. lg stem of αι, iam. 
Legal. Der. legate-ship ; legat-ion, from F. legation, ‘a, legate- 
ship’ (Cot.). which from Lat. acc. legationem ; also lagat-ine, adj. 


Hen, VIII, iii. 2. 339, 


LEGEND, « marvellous or romantic story. (F.-L.) ΜΕ. 
legende, ‘Chaucer, C. T. 3143; P. Plowman, C. xii. 206. — O. F. 
4 ende, ‘a legend, a writing, also the words that be about the edge 
ἃ piece of coyne ;’ Cot. = Low Lat. Jegenda, as in Aurea legenda 
=the Golden Legend. = Lat. legenda, neat lof fut. pas, pat. of 
degere (pp. lectus), to read, orig. to gather, collect. + Gk. λέγειν, to 
ἴδει; gather, speak, tell." fr From a base LAG, to gather; 
whence, Probably, by the extension of the Teutonic form lak to Jaks 
and subsequent loss of ἃ (producing Jas), we have also Goth. lisan, 
to collect; see Lease (2). Cf. also Lithuanian’ iésti, to gather, 
pick up grains as birds do, cited by Curtius, i. 454; whom 
lagend-a-ry ; also (from Lat. leg-ere) legible, leg-ibl-y, le 
ness, eet bile together with numerous other words such as legion, 
lecture, lesson, lection, sobteet, + delight, di-ligrent, e-leg-ant, e-leet, 
eli ile intel lect, intel-li meg lect neg digcen re-col-lect, se-lect, 
"Aloo (from Gk. λέγειν) lexicon, dia 
thm. and the sufi logy. 
LEGERD: > sleight of hand. (F,—L.) “And of 
legierdemayne the mysteries did know;" S FQ 
ferceiue theyr leygier demaine ;? Sir T. More, Works, p. N32 
Or legier de main, lit. light of hand; see ‘Leger-line below, 
The Frain is from Lat, manum, ace. ‘of manus, the hand ; seo 


Man 
LEGER-LINE, LEDGER-LINE, in music, a short line 
added above or below the staff. (F,=L,) [On the word line, see 


source, leger-i-ty, lightness, Hen. V, 
TEGIATD, that can be read, 
0.F, legible, “legible, readable;’ Cot. = Lat. le 
legere, to-read ; see Legend. Der. legibi-y, ipl ΤᾺ 
GION, a large body of soldiers. (F., Tn early use. 
. legium, Layamon, 6024; later, legiows, Ὡρῶν, = O.F. legion, 
‘oman legion ;* Cot. = Lat. legionem, acc. of legio, a Roman 
legion, a body of troops of from 4200 to 6000 men. Eat. lager, to 
gather, select, levy α body of men: Der, legion-ar-y. 
LEGISLATOR, a law-giver. ay ἴα Bacon, Life of Henry VIL, 
ed. Lumby, p. 69, 1. 30. = Lat. legis-lator, lit. proposer of a law.=. 
Lat. degis, gen. case of lex, a law ; and lator, a proposer of a law, lit. 
a carrier, bearer, from Jatwm, to bear, used as supine of ferre, to 
bear, but from ἃ different root. B. For Lat. dex. see Legal. 
Lat. Jatwm stands for tlatum, from of TAL, to lift ; see Tolerate. 
Der. legislat-ive, legislat-ure ; hence was at last developed the word 


to legislate; whence also legislat-ion. And see Legist. 
TLHGIST, one skilled if the lows (δ ΞΔ} ‘A great iuryst 
and degyst;’ Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. ¢. 210 (R.) = 0. F- 


legiste, in use in the 13th century; mod. Ε΄, dégiste; Littré. = Low 
Lat. legista, a legist. = Lat. Zeg-, stem of Jex, law; with (Gk.) suffix 
«να. See Legal. 

LEGITIMATE, lawful, lawfully genuine, authorised. 
(2) Ια Shak. K. John, i. 116.=Low Lat. legitimatus, pp. of legiti- 
mare, to declare to be lawful. = Lat. legitimus, pertaining to law, 
Tegitimate; formed with suflix -timus (Aryan -ta-ma) from Magi ernde 

of dex, a law; see Der. legitimate-ly, legitimacy, 


lagitim-ist (from Le, itimeus). 

GoME, a bod. (F.<L.) A botanical term. In Todd's 
ed. 1715. = F. Légume, pulse; in botany, a Lat. legumen, 
pulse” bean-plant ; applied to that which ean hsgerdeny ‘or picked, 

Der. or, lagumin-ous, from stem legumin- (of legumen). 
LEISURE, freed 
Μ. E, leyser, leysere ; Chaucer, Book of the Duchess, L172; Rob. 
Brann of Langtoft, p, 229, 1 1, = O.F, deisir (Burguy), later 
was 
i permitted ; Littré, = Lat, licere ope peu ὦ Seo 
Tien Der. leisure-ly. gar We may note the 
LEMAN, 
Sra ery Wires, ἢ i 2.173; Tw. Nt. ii. 326. = lemman, 
wvelok, 1283 ; older form leofmon, Anerea Rivwle 90,1. 14.8 AS. 
and Man. 
in mathematics, an assum) ection, αν = Gk), 
Kersey’s Dict., ed. 1715. = Lat. lemma. « Gk. λῆμμα, a thing taken; 
ver, to take (base AaB-). = 4/ RABH, to take, 1: cf. Skt. 
rabh, to take, seize (Vedic). 
LEMMING, Ὁ, a kind of Norwegian rat. (Nor- 
lation of Buffon’s Nat. Hist., London, 1792. Not in Todd’s Jobn- 
son. =Norweg. lemende ; also used in many various forms, as lemende, 
lemel, There is also, to Ihre (Lexicon Lapponicam). a 
form, lowmek. ' B. Origin obscure; Aasen that the 


or δ τυ Formerly, the Lat. lagumen was used, asin Keney’s Dict, 
‘as opposed to crops that must be cut.=—Lat. Jegere, to gather; see 
lom from employment, free time. (F. 
. leisure. The Ὁ, F. deis ig. an infin. mood, signi- 
should be leis-er or leis-ir. 
|, a sweetheart, of either πὰ (4) In 
ἐπα ἢ and mann, @ man or woman. 

In 
in logic, a premiss taken for granted. = Gk. «fAnuyas, pass. of 
wegian.) Described as ‘the Jeming or Lapland marmot’ in a trans- 
limende, lemende, lomande, lemming, lemelde, δες. ; see Aasen.= Swed. 
Lap, 
word means ‘laming. 1. ες spoil 


bent, Ser Pame, 7 Bat peta ee one after all. 
LEMON, an oval frait, Ip. (Fy—Pers.) ‘Formerly 
spelt (more’correctly) limon ; as in Levins, ed” 1570.—°F. limom, * Η 
Jemmon ;’ Cot. Pers. ποεῖ, limind, a lemon, citron; Richardson’ 

Pers. Dict, p. 18a, col, τ, CE Turk. limin; Arab, laimia, & 


lemon; Palmer’s Pers. Dict. col. 517. Der. lemon-ade, from F. 
Timonade. 


LEMUR, a noctumal mammal, (L.) From its habit of going 
about at night, it has been nicknamed“ ghost” by naturalist, το Lat 


ee to to let for hire, allow the use of for α time. (E.) The 
ΒΔΑ] d is excrescent, as in from F. son. M.E. lenen, pt. t. 
Tenede, lende, lente, pp. lened, lend, lent. Thus the mod, final d was 
easily suggested by the forms of the pt.t. and pp. ‘Lene me your 
hand’aiend me your hand; Chaucer, Ὁ, Τ 884. “ΤῊ 

hire fende’ = he lent (granted) her this land; Layamon, 1. 228,=A.S. 


ΝΞ LETHARGY. 829 
i Grein, i, 168. = Α. 8. ἰάπ, aPwhose four wings are covered with very fine scales, Coined from 
rom lam 5 fee bet piel, | Cle Aerie, crate fora οἵ λεία sca: and πτερά, plc of πτφόν: 


from lan, a fee, fief. + G. lehnen, to lend (a provincial word) ; from 
leben, labs ἃ δεῖ, See farther under Loan. Der. lend-er lend-ings, 
τ, ili, 4. 113. 
-LENGTH, extent, the quality of being long. (Ε) M. E. 
ἀμαειλὲ (το syllables), Chaucer, C.T. 83, 4438. = A.S. feng; the 
leng’Se occurs in the Α. 5. Chron. an, 1132. Formed with suffix 
8 and vowel-change of a toe from Α. 8. Jang, long. + Du. lengte, 
from laxg.4Dan. lengde, from lang.4-Swed. langd, from ling.--Tcel. 
Jeagd, from langr. See Long. Der. length-en, in which the final -en 
has a causal fone, Δ this peculiar formation is conventional and 
unoriginal ; in the M.E. lengthen, the final -en merely denoted the 
infinitive mood, and properly produced the verb to length, as in 
Shak. Passionate Pilgrim, 1.210. Also lengthy, length-i-ly, length-i- 


ness; length-wise, length-ways, 
LENLEINT, mild merciful. (12) In Milton, Samson, 659.=Lat. 


lenient-, stem of pres. part. of lenire, to soften, soothe. -- Lat. lenis, 
soft, mild. See Lenity, Lithe. Der. lenient-ly, leniency, 
, mildness, clemency. (L.) In Shak. Hen. V, ik. 2,96, 26, 

6. 118, Formed, by analogy with F. words in -ity (Ε΄. -~#¢), from 

Lat. lenitatem, acc. of lenitas, softness, mildness. = Lat. leni-, crude 
form of denis, soft, gentle, mild; with suffix -tas. Root uncertain 
Dut relent and lithe are related words. Der. lenit-ive = Ὁ. Ε΄ Lenitif, 
a‘ lenitive ’ (Cot.), as if from a Lat. lenitivws. ΝΕ see Lenient. 
LENS, a piece of glass used for optical (LL) In 
Kersey, ed. sha So called, from the resemb! ein shape tothe to the 


seed of a lentil, which is like a double-convex lens. 
‘Der. lenticul-ar, from Lat. lenticula, a little lentil. 

LENT, a fast of forty days, beginning with Ash Wednesday. (Ε) 
‘The fast is in the spring of the year, and the old sense is simply 

“springs, ΜῈ. lente, le, len ; spelt lente, P. Plowman, B. 3x. 
Fe "A. S. lencten, the spring; Grein, fi, 167.4 Du. lenta, the 

4G. lenz, δὶ O.H.G. lenzin, len B. Supposed 
ee diaved non ‘A'S, Da, and G. ἀνα, fang, becanse in spring 
the days lengthen; ἴτυν is possible, but not certain. Der. Jensen, 
adj., Hamlet, ii. 2. 393 here the suffix -en is not adjectival (as in 
gold-en), but the whole word is the M. E. len‘en fally preserved ; 80 
‘also Lenten-tide= A. S. lencten-fld, spring-time, Gen. xlviii. 7. 

LENTIL, ez annual lant, bearing pulse for food. ζει τὰ 
ΜῈ. lent Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. 1488. -- Ὁ. F. ἰδη- 
fille, ‘the jade or or lentill;’ Cot. = Lat. Jenticula, a, little lentil 
double dimin, (with suffix -cw-I-) from Jenti-, crude form of 
lentil. See Lens. Der. lenticul-ar, resembling a lens or lentil 
LENTISK, the mastictree. (Εν ota) In Cotgrave. = F. lent- 
ἔφα, ‘the lentiske or mastick-tree;’ Cot. = Lat. lentiscum, lentiscws, & 
mastic-tree ; named from the clamminess of the resin yielded by it. 
=Lat. lenti-, crude form of Jantus, tenacious, sticky, pliant. “See 
Relent and 
LEO, α lion. (L.,=Gk.) As the name of a zodiacal sign; 
‘Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, i. 8. 2. We even find Α. 5, 

Gi i 271.— Lat, eo, a lion 5 see Lion. Der. leon-ine = F. 
), from Lat. leon-in-ws, from /eon-, stem of Leo. 

, the lion-pard, an animal of the cat kind. (F., = ἴεν 
=Gk.) ME. leopard, leopart, P. Plowman, B.xv. 203.-- Ὁ. Ἐ. leo- 
pard, ‘a leopard, or libbard, a beast ingendred between a lion and 
2 pene, Cot. = Lat. leopardus, a leopard. = Gk. rei 
λεοντι ἃ leopard ; supposed to be ἃ mongrel between ἃ 
or panther and a lioness; Pliny, Nat. Hist. b. Wilt ©. 16. = Gk. heb, 
dowry shortened form or crude form of λέων, a lion; and πάρδοε, 


See sion and Pard. 
‘Teren one afflicted. with leprosy. (F.-L.=Gk.) The form 
of the word is founded on a mistake; the word properly means the 
ἄλμαω μεν (5 Kings, v.12), now called leprosy the old term for 
anon 


 Wyclif, Matt. vi, 2,3. This confusion 
first αἱ (perhaps) in Henrysoun's Complaint of Creseide, where 
wre find “after the lawe of Jeers: στε 1.644 "the leprefolk,’ 1. 110," 
lepreman,’ 1. 119, &c. ; see Richardson. lepre, ‘a leprosie ;" Cot. 


= Lat. lepra.—Gk. λέπρα, leprosy. So called because i it makes the 
skin, scaly. Gk. λέπροε, scaly, scabby, rough. = Gk. λέποε, a scale, 
husk, rind. — Gk. Adzew, to strip, peel, take off the busk or rind, 
scale. Russ. lupite, to scale, peel, bark. “+ Lithuanian Japs, to scale, 
flay; cited by Fick, i. 751. B. All from European base LAP, to 
scale, strip off the rind or husk Fick, as abore). See Leaf, Lap- 
pet. Der. lepr-ous =O. + epee from Lat. leprosus, 

; whence was coined the sb, leprov-y, Matt. 
‘Dest Dol pl, a certain order 


4 wing. ‘Aewis is from λέκειν, to scale (see Leprosy) ; 
πτερόν = πετ-ερόν, cognate with E. feather, from a PAT, to fy; see 
Feather, 1 Pen. Der. lepidopter-ous, 


RINE, poset tothe hare. (L.) Modern, and scientific, 

Either from F. leporin, * of or belonging to a hare’ (Cot.), or more 

wre eee ‘with same sense. Lat. lepori-, 
Leveret. 


(Fa =L,<Gk) 
In Blount's Gloss., ed. 


and 


tain. Der. ‘Gon tan ladere), 
‘LESS, smaller. (E.) Used as compar. of little, but from a differ 
gat oot, the. coincidence, in the first letter is accidental, ME: 

adj la, αν. ~The Jase lune” =the let love; Ancren 
Riwie τς . 93, 1'7,. ‘Les as adv, id, p. 30, 1. 7.-- Α. 5. lesta, adj. las, 
adv. ; Grein, ii, 164. + O. Fries, lessa, less... Leesa stands for 
lasra, by assimilatis 


orig. s of the comparative suffix; see 
form from a bese LAS, Nfecble, which appears in Goth. Zassus fexble 
{2 Cor, x 10), and in Teel ἑαέίκν, feeble sing Jasna, to become 
feeble, to decay. 


LEAST, the superl. form, is the M.E. Jesta, res adj., P. Plow- 
man, B. iii. 24; Jest, adv., Gower, C. A. "8, ἣ 
Lasest (whence last by contraction), Grein, ii. fom the same 


base /as-, feeble, with the usual suffix -ast or μὴ tho, Fries. lerest 
(for lesest), Jeist, See Koch, Eng. Gramm. i. 448; March, A.S. 
Gramm. p. 65. Der. Jess, sb. ; less-er, ἃ double comparative, Gen. 
i. 16; Jess-en, vb., M.E. lassen, Sir Gawain and the Grene Knight, 
L 1800, Lessin (for lessen), Prompt. Parv., p. 298, where the suffix en 
fppears to be merely the sufix of the Μὲ. ὶ Ἐ infin, mood retained for 
ereater distinctness. And see le 
suffix. (E.) A. 5. “ἐάν, the same word at Loose, q.v. 
LESSOR ; see under Lease. 

LESSON, 2 reading of scripture, portion of scripture read, a 
task, lecture, piece of instruction. (F..=L.) M.E. lesson, Chaucer, 
C.T. 9069; spelt Jescun, Ancren Riwle, p. 282, 1. 3. = F. leon. 
Lat, lectionem, acc. of lectio, ἃ reading. = Lat. Jetus, pp. of legere, to 
read: see Legend. Doublet, lection. 

LEST, for fear that, that not. (E.) Not for /east, as often errone- 
ously said, but due to less. It arose from the A. 8, equivalent expres- 
sion BY las Se, as in the following sentence. ‘Nelle we δάβ race nd 
eng tedn, δῇ las Be hit edw epryt bynce’= we will not prolong this 
story farther, lest it seem to you tedious; Sweet's A. 3. Reader, p. 94, 
Lait, Here δύ las &e literally = for the reason less that, where δῇ 
(for the reason) is the instrumental case of the def. article; Jas = 
Tess; and Se(= that) is the indeclinable relative. β. Ata later 
period δύ was dropped, Jes became Jes, and las Se, coalescing, be- 
came one word lesthe, easily corrupted to leste, and lastly to lest, for 
ease of pronunciation, The form leste occurs in the Ancren Riwle, 
Fats) 1. 12, whilst the older expression pi les pe occurs in O. Eng. 

fomilies, ed. Morris, i. 117, 1. 2 from bottom; so that the word 
took its corrupted form about the beginning of the 13th century. 
See Nevertheless. 


LET (1), to allow, permit, suffer, grant. (E.) M.E. leten (with 
one /), a strong verb; pt. t. lat, let, leet; pp. laten, leten, late. In 
Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 128, 510, Tyrwhitt’ misprints Jerte for let, and in 

. 5. Iétan, létan, to let, allow ; pt. t. et, 
Jedt, pp. Idtten ; Grein, ie 


Teel. Ἰάμα, pt. t. Jét, pp. + Dan. lade, pt. τ. lod, pp. ladet. 4 
Swed. ida, pt. t. lét, pp. idten. + Goth. letan, pt. t. lailot, ῬΡ. letans. 
+.G. lassen, pt. t. liess, pp. gelassen. B. The Tent. ‘form is 
LATAN, from a base LAT, to let, let go, whence also Ἑ. Late, 

ii. 263. Cf Lith. léidmi, I let (base LAD). And see 


). 

LET (2), to hinder, prevent, obstruct. (E.) Μ. Ε. letten (with 
double ¢), a weak verb. *He Jetted nat his felawe for to see'=he 
hindered not his fellow from seeing ; Chaucer, C.T. 1894. = A.S. 
Jettan, to hinder; also gelettan ; Grei 168. A causal verb, with 
the sense ‘to make late,’ just as Ainder is derived from the -Aind in 
behind, - A.S. lat, slow; see Late. + Du. letten, to impede ; from 
Jaat.-+Icel. tetja, from latr. + Goth. Jafjan, intrans., to be late, to 
tarry ; from Jats, slothful. 

\THAL, deadly, mortal. (F..<L.; or L.) Spelt lethal! in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F. Jethal, " deadly, mortal ;᾿ C (Or directly 
from Latin.]—Lat. lethalis, better letalis, mortal.— Lat. letwm, death, 

jrous, deadly ; from le/hi-=letho-, crude 


sects, (Gk.) | form of lethum, and -fer-ous = -fer-us, bearing, from ferre, to bear. 


PTERA, 
‘Modern, and scientific. Used of the butterfly, and other insecis | LETHARGY, heavy slumber, great dulness, (Fy=L.,=Gk) 


880 LETHE. LIBERAL. 

In Shak. Wint.Ta. iv. 4. 627. Spelt letarge, Sir T. Elyot, Castel? ness, Lat: levis, light ; which (by comparison -with other 

of Hel, δι τς OR, lthargi, “| ”; Cot— Lat. nae wi οἶδα Light (2. 

dethargia. = Gk. ληθαργία, drowsiness. = Gk. λήθαργοα, forgetti act of raising men war; a force 

forgetful. Gk. λήθη, oblivion. “See Lethe. Derr eo if verb is from the sb., but 

Gk ληθερημαόν, drowsy; lthargiedl; lthargied, K. Leas i 4. 24% kyng ohn had deayed 
forgetfulness, oblivion. (L.,—Gk,) Ια Shak. Hamlet, * Fabyan, Chron, Edw. ΠῚ, an. 30} 

i δ. 33.—Lat. lethe, = Gk. λήθη, a forgetting ; also Lethe, the river 


of oblivion in the lower world. = Gk. Aa6-, base of λάνθανειν, to lie 
hid. = ¢ RADH, to quit; see Latent. Der. deth-argy, 9.v.; 
lethe-an ; lethe'd, Antony, ii. 1. 27. 

᾿ a character, written message. (F,—L.) Μ. Ε. 
detire, Genesis and Exod., ed. Morris, 1. 993.—F. Jettre. = Lat. litera 
(also litera), a letter; so called because the character was 


~ lettering, letter-press; letter 

tent, Rich. II, ii. 1. 202, where patents is the F. plural adjective. 
* PePants) ΜῈ baw, Pala 
Ὁ. F. laictuce*, laituce *, 
od. F. daitue, let 


8 
; 
: 


LEVANT, the East of the Mediterranean Sea. (Ital.,=L.) 


sun) are 


Levant and Pore, lit, rising and setting (with ref. to the 
τ the Levant and 


old terms for East and West. ‘Forth rush 


is determined to 


L an instrament by which, « thing 
be horizontal. (F..=L.) M.E. linel, level (with » for »); P. Plow- 
man, A, xi, 135; B, x.179.=0. F. livel, preserved in the expression 


‘d'un lively levell ν᾽ Later spelt diveaw, afterwards corrupted 


are in Cotgrave, who explains it by ‘a 


ising weights. (F,—L.) Μ. Ἑ. lewoxr (with 
sv), Rob’ of Gloue. p. 136, L$; Romance of Partenay, ed. Skeat, 
1. 4177. = F. leveur, ‘a raiser, lifter ;’ Cot. 

word as F. levier, a lever, which differs in the suffix.] = Lat. levatorem, 
acc. of leuator, ἃ lifter. = Lat. Jewatus, PP of levare, to lift, lit. to 


make light. Lat. levis, light. ‘See Levity. Der. lever-age. 

LEVEEBT, « yong ἕξις, (Ὁ. Δ} Spelt dyueret in Levins, ed. 
1570.=0.F, levrault, a ‘leveret, or young hare;’ Cot. B. The 
safix -ault = Low Lat. -aldus, from O.H.G. wald, power; see 
Introd. to Brachet, Etym. Dict., § 19§; it is bere used merely with a 
dimin. sense. Cf. Ttal. lepretta, a leveret. The base lew- is 
from Lat. lepor-, stem of lapus, a hare, Root uncertain. See 
Leporine. 

LEVIATHAN, a huge aquatic animal. (L.,=-Heb.) In Min- 
shea, ed. 1627; and in Shak’ Mids Ne. Dr. ti, 1. 174. = Late Lat. 
leviathan, Job, x1. 20 (Vulgate). = Heb. livydthdn, an aquatic animal, 
dragon, ‘serpent; so called from its twisting itself in cures, = 
Tieb, root lévds, to Arab. root Jawa’, to bend, whence 
Jawa, the twisting or coiling of a serpent ; Rich. Dict. pp. 1278, 
1278. 

LEVIGATE, to make smooth. (L.) Perhaps obsolete. [Rich- 
ardson cites an example from Sir. Elyot, where /evigate = lightened, 
from Lat. uigare, to lighten, which from ἰδία, ight; see Levity. 
But this is quite another word.] ‘When use hath Jevigated the 
organs, and made the way so smooth and easie;" 7 vol. 
ser. 9 (R.) = Lat, levigatu, pp. of laigare, to make smooth. 
Lat. Har, stem of déuis, smooth ; with suffix -ig- weakened from 

to drive, The Lat. leus is cognate with Gk. λεῖοι, smooth. 
Der. ievigat-ion. 
LEVIEE, one of the tribe of Levi, (L.,-Gk,=Heb.) In A.V. 

Lu. x, 32.—Lat. Leuita, Lu. x. 32.—Gk. Δευΐτης, Lu. Forme 
it i. 7.—Heb. Levi, one of the sons of 
Jacob. Der. Levit--e-us, Levit-i-c-al. 

ightness of weight or of conduct. (L.) In Shak. 
35. Not a French word, but formed by analogy 


All's Well, 


LIBERAL, generous, 
swith words in τῷ (=F. 6) from Lat. lnlatem, aca of las, light M.E. liberal, Gowen, CA. ἣν 114 1. 4. = Ὁ. F. iberal, ‘liberall; 


Not quite the same | 490 


ed | ὁ Jibellum repudii’ in Mat 
E 


also, a levy, or of money, 
of the pp. of the vb. lever, 
lenis, 
Levity. Der. dey, verb, levi-able; see lever, lev-ant, 
elev-ate, leaven, carnival. Doublet, levee. 

), ignorant, base, licentious. (E.) Contracted for Lewed. 
MLE. Lewed, Chaucer, C.T. 576. «- A.S. léwed, adj. lay, i.e. be- 
longing to the laity; ‘pet Jawede folc’=the lay-people, Alliric’s 
Homilies, ed. Thorpe, i. 74,1. 17. The word thus origmally merely 
meant ‘the laity,’ hence the untanght, ‘ignorant, as opposed to the 
clergy. The Jered and lewed =clergy and laity, taught and 
untaught, is not uncommon ; see Ρ. Plowman, Biv.11, β. The 
form idwed is a pp., and it can only be the pp. of the verb idwax, 
οἵ which one sense was to weaken, debilitate, enfeeble, so that the 
orig. sense a ables αι Δ sense which a) in in the comp. 

iléwed, feeble (Lye). The word geléwed (which is merely ano! 
spelling of geldueed or lined the prefix καὶ making no difference) is 
used to translate the Lat. debilitatum (enfeebled) in |. xxii. 10, 145 
where Grein (unnecessarily and without any authority) has substi- 
tuted gelefed in of the reading in Thwaites’ edition, Cf, léwea 
= Lat. inopia, Ps, Ixxxvii. 9, ed. Spelman. The change of sense 
ym ‘feeble’ or ‘weak’ to ‘ignorant, untaught,’ causes no diff- 
cuky. ὀἀγι The more usual sense of Idwan is to betray; see Matt. 
xxvi. 15, 16; and Ettmilller’s Α. 8, Dict., p. 169, It is copnate 
with Goth. lewjan, to betray, Mark, xiv. 44, John, xviii, 5; which is 
a mere derivative of Goth. Jee, an occasion, opportunity (hence 
opportunity to betray), used to translate the Gk. ἀφορμὴ in vii, 
8,41, 9 Cok. vs 13, Gal. v.13. 8. Thus the train of thought cam 
be deduced in ler following, viz. opportunity, opportunity to 
betray, betrayal, enfeeblement, ignorance, = wlewenm, Uc 
tiousness. It may be added that any connection with the A.S. 
ledd, Μ. Ἑ. lede, people, is absolutely out of the question. Der. 

ly, lewd-ness = ignorance, Acts, xviii. 14. 

LEXICON, adictionary, (Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674.— 
Gk. λεῤικόν (with βιβλίον, ἃ book, understood), a lexicon; properly 
nett. of λεξικόε, adj., of ot for words. = Gk. Adfi-e, a saying, speech. 
“Οἱ. λέγειν, to speak ; see Der. lexico-graph-y, lexico- 
graph-i-c-al, lexico-graphi-e-al-ly, lexico-graph-er ; all from γράφειν, 
to write; see Gray 

LEY, a meadow; see Lea. (E.) 

} responsible, subject. (F.,—L.) In Shak. John, ii, 

Tor. In the latter passage it means ‘ allied, associated, 
᾿ Schmidt. Kormed, with the common suffix -ab/e, 
i it, τον unite, oblige, or make 
Cot. — Lat. ligare, to tie, bind; see 


beholden to 
Der, liabibi-ty. 

LIAB, a formation of limestone, underlying the odlite. (F.,=C.7) 
‘Modem in E., and only as a geological ‘term; ut old in ΕΚ Not 
in Todd’s Johnson, = F. dias, formerly liais, liois. * Liais, a very 
hard free-stone whereof stone-steps and tombe-stones be commonly 
made ;' Cot. Spelt diois in the 13th cent. (Littré.) Perhaps from 
Bret. iach, leach, a stone; of which Legonidec says that be only 
knows it by the Dict, of Le Pelletier, but that it seems to be the 
same as one of the flat stones to which the name of dolmen is com- 
monly given in Brittany. ‘The ch is marked as a guttural, shewi 
that it is a real Celtic word. Cf. Gael. leac, a fiat stone, W. 
ech; see . Der. diass-ic. 

LIB, to castrate; obsolete. (E.) Florio, ed. 1598, has: ‘Acca 
ponare, sages splaie, or δ. See Glib (3). 

LIBATION, the pouring forth of wine in honour of a deity. 
(F,=L) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. = F. Libation (Cot.) = Lat. liba- 
tionem, acc. of libatio, ἃ libation. Lat. libatus, pp. of libare, to sip, 
taste, drink, pour out.+Gk. λείβειν, to pour out, offer a libation, let. 
flow, shed. β. Prob. from , to distil, core; cf. Skt. ri, to 
distil, ooze, drop. See Liquid, River. : 

LIBEL, 


ting, written notice; hence 
.31 (Vulgate). Dimin. of liber, a book ; 

ly taken directly from the Latin; see 
Der, libel, verb,.libell-er, libell-ows, libell- 


candid, free, noble-minded. (Ε. = Ly 


see Library. 4 
F dibelle in Cotgrave. 
ous-ly, 


LIBERATE. 


Cot = Lat, liberalis, befitting a free man, generous. = Lat. liber, free. 

β. The orig. sense seems to ave been ‘acting at pleasure pParsaing 
one’s own pleasure, at liberty to do as one likes; it 

connected with Libet, Iubet, it pleases, it is one's pleasure; Pet 

LUBE ( (weakened ‘form LIBH), to desire ; οἵ. Skt. wba, to ‘desire, 

See Lief. Der. liberal-ly ; liberal-i-ty = F. liberalité (Cot.), 

fom i Lat, acc. liberalitatem ; liberal-ism, liberal-ise, And see liberate, 


sere Libertine, libidinons, 
‘TH, to set free. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. = Lat. 
liberatus, pp. of liberare, to set free. = Lat. liber, free ; see ‘al. 


Cf. renee Lat. Libertinus, ΜΠ longing 

man; also, ab abe ἃ freed man; μὰ the Vulgate in Acts, 
An extended form of Lat. libertus, a fteed man. = Lat. 
free; with participial suffix -tus, See Liberal. Der. 
libertin-ism. 


jenanve. Lal Tb tibet ple aces TBH, 
weakened form of eee to desire; tee Liberal, “ate 
Bbidinus-ly, libidinons-ness 
LIBRARY, 2 collection of books, a room for books. (F<L) 
ΜΕ. librairie, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i, pr. 4, 1. 257.—F. librairie. 
= Lat. librarium, a book-case ; neut. of librarius, of or belonging to 
books. = Lat. libr-, for libro-, crude form of liber, a book, orig. the 
bark of tree, which was the earliest writing material ; with suffix 
-arius. εἶν Prob. connected with Gk. Aéwa, a scale, rind ; from 
Enrop. Farop. vl P, to peel, See Leng, Der. librarian, librarianship. 
lance, be poised, move stightly as things that 
bie Ἐξ αν τ ἢ a balancing, slight swinging motion. 
ina pet 


wh) The verb is rare, and merely made oat of the aby 
ἃ balls 


also, the motion of 
rsey, ed. 1715. Formed, by analogy with F. sbs. in 
fom, from Lat. Τα ‘acc, of libratio, ἃ poising. = Lat. libratus, 


or poising 


f librare, to poise. = Lat. libra, a balance, a level, machine for 
ig, ἃ pound of 12 ounces. Gk. λίτρα, ἃ pound of 12 dunces, 
a coin” β Lat. fara = Gk. Ab-rpa, the’ wards belng cognate, 


Ἐροὶ ππρετίαία. Der ἀγών; roe ar Ae deliber. 


ten ed. Flalen . 24, 1.8; also Licentiate, 
ἃ, νι, licentious, q. v. See also leisure, il-licit. From the same root 
re de-linguent, de-re-lict-ion, re-linguish, relic, re-lict,de-re-lict, el-lipse, 


wei 

LICHINTIATE, one who has 2 grant to exercise a profession. 
(1) ΜΟῈ. licenciat, Chaucer, C.T. 230. Englished from Low Lat. 
Hientiates, pp. of lcentiar, to license. Lat. leentia, α Ἰοεησο. See 


LICENTIOUS, indul in excess of freedom, dissolute. 
(FL) *A_licentious libertie ;* Spenser, Ε΄ Ὁ. v. δ. 25. = F. 
dicencievz ; in Sherwood's Index. to Cotgrave. = Lat. licentiosus, 
fall of licence. Lat. licentia, licence. See Licence. Der. 
LICHEN, one ts; also, an 


Hicentions-Iy, -ness. 

[, one of an order of cellular flowerless plant 
eruption on the skin. (L.=Gk.) See Holland, tr. of Plutarch, b. 
xxvi.c. 4. Also Kersey's ed. 1715. = Lat. ficken, in Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. xvi. 4. 10, § 215 7. 63, § 117.—2Gk. λείχην, lichen, 
‘tree-moss ; also, α lichen-like eruption on the skin, a tetter. Gene- 
rally connected with Gr. Adyar, to lick, to lick up; from its en- 
Goachment see Lick. Cf. Russ. lishai, a tetter, morphew, lichen, 


HICH Gare, a church-yard gate with a porch under which a 
‘bier may be rested. (E.) 


In Johnson's Dict. The word is scarce, 4 pleases; Skt. Jubs, to covet, 


LIEF. 831 


its component parts are common. Chaucer has /ichweale 

for rather ἀεὶ “αν in 4 abi to the ‘waking’ er 

watching of a dead bod} Tit, sense is " corpee- 

gate.’ MLE. lick, the τιοὰ often a: dead body or τοῦς 

sometimes lengthened to ficke in two syllables, as above); se 

amon, 6682, 10434; Omulam, $183, 16300 ; St Marharete, ed. 
Cockayne, p. 5; An O. Eng. Mi y, ed. Morris, p. 149, 1. 78, p. 


στρ Δ 471 | Osuesis and Exodus, ed, Mortis, 2441, 2497, 2498, 4140¢ 

Ρ. Plowman, B. x. 2; ἄς. = Α. 8. lic, the body, almost always used 

ofthe tong tei Soi ἐς 179. The orig. sense is ‘form,’ shape, 
likeness, and it pee rank say ἀν, ον wih whic 


52.46, 
G. licheam, & corpse. 
LIOK, to rons tongue over, to lap. (E.)_ M. E Lichen, thn 
Wyclif, Lake, xvi, a1. 0 A.S. lie 

+ Du. likken. + Goth. ‘ay 
xvi. 


, bat 
choice in ΠΈΣΩ Literé 
a (aay apetiogs reculine, reguliste, whence 

we have the double form legorizia, 
regolizia, -- Lat. Beara liquorice, ἃ corrupted form ; the correct 
spelling being giycyrrhiza, which is found in Hist, xxii. 
9. 11.=.Gk. γλφεύββεζα, the liquorice plat; το called from ite sweet 
Toot. = Gk. γλυκύς, crude form of γλυκύν, sweet ; and ῥίζα, a root, 
cognate with E. wort. The Gk. γλυκύ is παρ eg regarded as 

jate with Lat. dulcis, sweet. See Duloet and 

“ZICTOR, an officer in Rome, who bore an axe and fasces. (L.) 
Tn Shak., Antony, v. 2. 214.= Lat. Hicfor, a lictor, το called (perbape) 
from the fasces or bundles of bound rods which he bore, 


4 joint). 
$lcel, aiid, gateway, gap, space, breach.-+M. H. ΠΥ 
a cover (obsolete). β. Apparently from Α. 8. Aidan, to shut, 
cover, Grein, ii. 86; ef. Ὁ. Sax. Aidan, to“cover. It seems to be 
farther connected with Α. 5. Ali, a slope, side of ἃ hill, Lat. climes ; 
from the Teat. base HLI, tolean = Gk. KAI, to lean, whence Gk. 


κλίνειν, to lean, κλισιάε, 2 folding door, gate, entrance (like Icel. 
Mid above). = 7 KRI, to lean; see Lean 
asa 


(Ὁ. Der. Lid-gate, 


oneself down, repose, abide, be situate. 
. t. Lei, lai, 


x 


δ. 
176. Ὁ Da. lig τὸ 
Pfu og πρας ἢ 
pan ; PE te Goth. 
gens, 
Teut. base LUG, ee Rese 
Wes ig aie Dr Bel ον SAS. ge, ige, Οτεῖα 
et 


=A. gly. 
lear, beloved, oes 


fi, 1995 dicar 


leasing. (E.) Now ΝΞ 
the ρᾶτ.  Βαὰ as lief’ which is common in Shak.; see Hamlet, 
2.4, MAE. ligf, lef lef, Chaucer, C. ‘T. 37904 vocative and pl: love 
(=Teve), id. 1138; compar. lever (= Jever), id. 2955 superl. levest 
(=leves), P. Plowman’s Crede, ed, Skeat, 1. 16. = A.S. ledf, lidf, 
vocative ledfa, pl. ledfe, compar. ledfra, superl. ledfesta, Grein, ii. 174, 
275 (ἃ common word). + Dlr, dear Tel. IN Swed. ἡμλα! 
Goth. livbs. 4 G. lied, M. H. G. lisp, OH. G. lip. [So also 
Hioboi, agreeable, from liobo, it pleases; cf. liobite, to Jove] "All 
from Tent, base LUB, to be pleasing to: of. Lat. lube, ti, “rit 
desire, = 4/ LUBH, to desire. Der. 


LIEF, 


382 LIEGE. 


LIGHT. 


{from the same root) love, leave (2), lib-eral, lib-erty, lib-erate, ib- LIFELONG, lasting for a life-time. (E.) - Also spelt Korlong, 
liver 


ertine, lib-idinous ; also de-lib-erate, de- perhaps clever. 
LIEGE, faithfal, subject, true, bound by feudal tenure. (F..— 


obligati 
Jedigman : : 
been a lord of a free band; ‘and his fieges, though serving under him, 


failure ; and all other attempts are worse, 

LISGER, LEIGER, an ambassador; see Ledger. 

LEBN, a legal claim, a charge on property. (F.,=L.) Al 
word ; not in Todd’s Johnson ; asa law term from olden 
times. = Ἐς lien, ‘a band, or ἢ -- anything that fasteneth or fet- 
tereth;” Cot. = Lat, ligamen, a band, tie. = Lat. ligare, to tie; see 

ent. 


LLIBU, place, stead. (F..—L-) In the phr. ‘in lieu of’= in place 
of; Temp. i. 2. 123. — F. liew,°a place, roome;” Cot. Spelt diu in 
the roth cent. (Littré.) = Lat. locum, acc. of Jocus, a place; see 


Locus. Der. liew-tenant, q.v. 
LIEUTENANT, a deputy, vicegerent, ἄς, (F,<L.) ΜΕ. 
lieutenant, Gower, C. A. 'B Plowman, B.xvi. 47.=F. lieutenant, 
Lat. locum-tenentem, acc. of locum- 
place, a deputy.=Lat. locum, acc. of 
Jocus, ἃ place ; and tenens, pres. part. of tenere,to hold. See Locus 
and Tenant. Der. lieutenanc-y. 

LIFE, animate existence. (E.) M.E. lif, lyf, gen. case lyues, dat. 
Tyue, pl. dynes (with w= v); Chaucer, C. T. 2757, 2778, 14100. = 
ASS. lif, gen. lifes, dat. fe, pl. lifas; Grein, ii, 183. + Icel. lif, iif 
‘+ Dan. liv, + Swed. if. + 0.H.G. Xp, deip, life ; mod. G, leib, the 
body. Cf. Du. dijf, the bod; Β. All from Teut. base LIBA, life; 
Fick, iii. 271. This sb. is a derivative from Teut. base LIB, to re- 
main, occurring in Icel. /ifa, to be left, to remain, to live, A.S. 
lifian, to be remaining, to live; O. H. G. liban, lipan, only used in 

e comp. beliban, M.H.G. beliben, G. bleiben, to remain, be left. 

. Perhaps the sense ‘remain’ arose from that of ‘to cleave ;" and 
thas life may be connected with Lithuanian Jipti, to cleave, stick, 
‘Skt. dip, to anoint, smear, Gk. ἀλείφειν, to anoint; the form of the 
European root being LIP; Fick, i. 754. 
life-estate, lifeguard, 4, ν,, life-hold, life-insurance, δὲς, ; also life-less, 
life-less-ly, life-less-ness, life-long. Also live, live-ly, live-likood, live- 
Jong. From the same source, leave (1). And see Alive. 

GUARD, a body-guard. (Hybrid; E. and F.) ‘The 
Cherethites were a kind of lifeguard to king David ;’ Fuller, Pisgah 
Sight of Palestine, ed. 1650, p. 217. From Life and Guard. 
See Trench, Eng. Past and Present. | The word, is τοὶ Pegaso 
from the G. deibgarc jy-guard ; and it is much to the purpose 
to observe that if were 80, it would make no difference ior the 
G. Leib is theG. spelling of the word which we spell Jife, despite the 
difference in sense. The M. H. G. /ép meant ‘ life’ as well as‘ body.’ 


Der. life-blood, life-boat, | hast 


as in Shak.; see Livelong. Lifelong is not in Todd's Johnsoa; 
and is, in fact, a mere modern revival of the orig. form of livelong, 
differentiated from it as to sense. 

LIFT (1); to elevate, raise. (Scand) M.E. lifter, to raise; 
Prompt. Parv. p. 303; P. Plowman, B. v. 359; Havelok, 1028; 


τ spelt leften (leffienn), Ormulum, 2658, 2744, 2755, 6141, 7528, δια. 


e orig. sense is to raise aloft, to exalt into the air, = Icel. ἰγρία 
(pronounced Jyfa), to lift; from Joft, the air. 4 Dan. ἐξῇ, to lift; 
from Joft, a loft, a cock-loft, orig. * the air.’ + Swed. /y/ta, to lift; 
from Joft, a loft, garret, orig. ‘ the air.’ Thus Ji/t is a mere deriv. of 
Loft,.q.v. The é=y, mutation of » (0). 

Τα ὦ), to steal. (E.) ‘But if night-robbers lift (steal from] 
the well-stored hive;’ Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 238, 1 916. 
The sb. lifter, a thief, occurs in Shak., Troil. i. 2. 129. ‘This verb is 
unconnected with the verb above, though doubtless early confused 
with it. Strictly, it should be Jiff, the -¢ denoting the agent, and 
rightly employed in the sb. only. We still speak of ‘a shop-ifir’ 
An E, word, but only preserved in Gothic, Gk., and Latin. Cf. 
Goth. Alifan, to steal, ‘to dif att. vi 19, Mk. x. 19; Lu. xviii. 20; 
whence the sb. Aliftus (=Aliftus), a thief, John, x.1. β, The 
Goth. Alifan is exactly equivalent to the ite Lat. clepere, to steal; 


tnd Goth, hijtus = Gk ελέστημ. thie connected with anderen 

base κλεπ-), to steal ; the form of the root being KLAP KARP. 

GIGAMENT. ame 
¢ 


", a band, the membrane connecting the moveable 
1) In Minshen, ed. 1627; and in Cotgrave. = F, 
igament, or ligature ;" Cot. = Lat. ligamentum, a tic, 
ige-re, to tie ; with suffix -mentum. Root uncertain, 

yment-al, ligament-ous, From Lat. ligare we have also lige- 
ture, liable, lictor, lien, ally, alligation. 
LIGATURE, « bandage. (F.,-L.) In Minshen, ed. 1627, 
and in Cotgrave. = F. ligature, ‘a ligature, tie, band ;" Cot. = Lat. 
ligatura, a binding, bandage ; ‘properly fem. of fut. part. of ligare, 
to bind; see - 

LIGHT (1), illumination. (E.) M.E. light, Chaucer, C.T. 1 
1991. = A.S, ledht, Grein, ii. 177 ; cf. Iyhtan, liktan, to shine, i 
200, [The vowel i = Α. 8, {= ¥, due to mutation of ed = Goth, ἐκ] 
Ἔα, lickt. 4G. lickt, O.H.G. linkta.4+Goth. livkath, light. B.Ob- 
serve that the ὁ ἰδ a mere suffix; A.S. ledbt = O. H. G. liubva = 
Goth. liva-ath; thus the base is LUH, to shine, Fick, iii. 274, 
y. Neglecting the final ¢, we have cognate words in Icel. δι (= 
liuh-sa), light, Icel. logi, a flame (whence Lowland Scotch lowe, a 
flame), Lat. lux (= Jue-sa), light, Lat. Jumen (= lue-men), light, Jena 
(= lue-na), the moon ; with numerous connected terms, such as Lat. 
dueubrare, Iuens, lustrare, illustris, &c. So also Gk. Aeve-ée, white, 
bright, λύχνοι (= Ave-vos), a light, lamp, ἄς. δ. All from 
4/ UK, to shine ; cf. Skt. ruck, to shine, whence ruck, light, splem- 
dour, the exact equivalent of Lowland Scotch lowe. | Der. lights 
house. Also light, verb, M.E. lighten, Chaucer, C.T. 2428, A.S. 
WYatan, liktan, Grein, ii, 200; whence light-er, sb. Also light-en(1)y 

ight-ni ‘Connected words are ducid, lucifer, elore 

lu-nar, lunatic, Iuc-wbration, lea (4, v.), lustre, 

il-lu-strate, i-tu-strious, Le-minous, Lyn, δὲς 
ive, 


LIGHT (2), active, not heavy, unimportant. (E.) ME. light, 
Chaucer, CR coer, ighily, adv. id. 4963. “a Sarasa 
ii,176, ‘Here ed = 4; 

let. 


ten ; appearing in Skt. ran, 
over, ramk, to move swiftly 


See Fick, i. 190. Thus the orig. springy, 

from which the other senses are easily deduced. ‘Der. light-ly, light, 

ness, lights, ον. light-fingered, light-headed, light-hearted, Eg “hi-minded, 
Far 


LIGHTEN. 


tind the word is identical with M. E. lighten in the sense of to relieve #ligure, which is a 


of abuarden. The derivation is from the adj. light, not heavy ; see 
‘Tight (2). γ. When ἃ man alig&is from a horse, he not only 


Telieves the horse of his burden, but completes the action by 
descending or alighting on the earth; hence light came to be used 
Hee came tobe wet 


in the sense descend, settle, often with 
lighted on a heaven: kissing hill ;᾿ Han 
‘ous shaft Hath yet not ie Mi 
is really a doublet of ἘΠΙῸΝ (2),q. 

see Alight, verb, 


Der. lighter, 

GHITEN (1), to ei beter flash. (E.) The force of the final 
τἀν is somewhat dubious, but appears to be due rather to the in- 
transitive than to the transitive form. 1. Intrans. to shine as 
lightning ; * it lightens,’ Romeo, ii.2. 120, M.E. lightenen, Prompt. 
Parv. p. 304; more correctly, ligatnen, best shown by the derived 
word lights-ing. In this word light-n-en the m gives the word a 
neuter sense, the sense ‘to become lif 
‘evidenced by the use of the same letter in 
has full-n-an, to become full, and-bund-n-an, to ‘become unbound ; 
see ote on Goth. verbs in -nan in Skeat’s Goth. Dict., p. 303. 
3. Trans. The trans. use is in Shak. Hen. VIII, ii. 3. 79, Titus 
‘And., ii. 3, 227, with the sense ‘to illuminate. This is really no 
more than the intrans, verb incorrectly used. The correct trans, 
form is to light, as in: “the eye of heaven that lights the lower 
world ;’ Rich, II, iii. 2. 38. This is the M. E. ligten, lighé (where 
the final -en is merely ‘the mark of the infin. mosd, oftes dro »pped) 5 
Chaucer, C. T. 2428, = A.S. ledhtan, to illuminate; Grein, i 178. 

ALS. ἰεόλε, light ; see Light (1). Der. lightn-ing. 
LIGHTEN (2), to make lighter, a alleviatet 4) τις final -en is 
merely formative, as in strength-en, length-en, short-en, weak-en, It is 
intended to have a causal force, though, curiously enough, its 
original sense was such as to make the verb intrans. or passive, as 
noticed under Lighten (1). The true form should rather have 
been to light merely, as it answers to M.E. lighten, light2 (in which 
the final -en is merely the mark of the infin, mood, and is often 
dropped). ‘Lyghteyn, or make weyhtys [weights] more esy, lightyn 
bardens, heuy weightis, Allevio;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 304. “To liken 
sewer heaued’= to take the weight [of hair] off your 
Riwle, p. 412. From the adj. light; see Light tyrant Light @)- 
80 also Dan. lette, to lighten, from Jet, light. 

LIGHTEN (3), to descend, settie, alight. (E.) “Ὁ Lord, let 
thy mercy Jigkten upon us;’ Te Deum, in the Prayer-book (Lat, 
“fiat '). Here lighten is a mere extension of Light (3), 4. 

LIGHTER, « boat for unlading ships. (Du) ἴα SI inner, ed, 
1671; and in Pope, Dunciad, ii. 287. Not really E., but borrowed 
fom Du ligter, BI a lighter (Sewel) ; ἐρεῖς lichter in Skinner. Hence 

lighter-man, from Du. ligterman, a lighter-man (Sewel). = Du. 
ra it aad heavy): α see Light, (2). © Thus the sense is the 
had been purely English ; it means‘ unloader ;” 

from ΕΝ use ise made of these vessels. Der. ligdter-man (as above); 


τε. 
ig ket HTNING, δὴ illuminating flash, (E.) See Lighten (1). 
LIGHTS, lungs. (E.) ME. lightes, Destruction of Troy, 10765; 
po likte= the lights, Layamon, 6499, answering to A.S. δά liktan, 
bite ight things. So called from their lightness ‘So also Russ. 
dapton Ligbis from leghii, light. See Light (2). 
-ALOES, a kind of tree. (Hybrid; L. and Gk.) In 
Ναί, xxiv. 6 (A. Ν) ‘A kind of odoriferous Indian’ tree, 
usually identified with the Aquilaria Agallochum which supplies the 
aloes-wood of commerce. Our word is a partial translation of the 
Lat. aloes, Gk. ἐνλαλόη. The bitterness of the aloe is 
Bible Wordbook, ed. Eastwood and Wright. Chaucer has: 
Meili as Ligne aloes, or gall’ Troilus, iv. 1137.—=Lat. dig: 
sum, wood; and aloés, of the aloe, gen, case of aloé, the ‘loe, a word 
borrowed from Gk. ἀλόη, the aloe. (On the complete difference 
between aloe and aloe-swood, see note to Aloe. And see Ligneous. 
LIGNEOUB, woody, wooden, wood-like. (L.) ‘Of a more 
ti nature ;’ Bacon, Nat. § 504. Formed by mere 
of Lat. -us into E. -ous (a8 in ingenuous, ardvous, and many 
others), from Lat. ligneus, wooden. = Lat. lignum, wood ; a word of 
disputed origin. | Der. from crude form ligni- (for ligno-) we have 
ligné-fer-ous = wood-producing (from ferre, to bear); ligni-fy = 
stam to wood ; and from the stem Jign- has been formed Beate 
on eta rhe texture of wood, where the suffix -ite is Gk, 
τα petsl. (L.) Α mod. botanical terms 
ae enled ‘to the Phe leaf of a grass. -- Lat. ligula, κα 
little μεν τ a tongue hoped extremity ; also spelt lingula, Dimin. 
οἱ lingua. a tongue; see 
Li a precious stone. (L.,=Gk,) In the Bible, A. V., Ex. 
xxxix.12. "ΟἿ translators have followed the 


LIMB. 888 
jous stone unknown in‘ modem mineralogy ;* 
Bible Wordbook, By gacrwood ‘and Wright, = Lat. ligurius. = Gk. 
λιγύριον, also spelt λεγγσύριον, λεγκούριον λνγκούριον, acsort of gem; 
Ac, to some, a reddish amber, acc. to others the hyacinth (Liddell). 
LIKB (1), similar, resembling. (E.) M.E. lyk, lik; Chaucer, 
C.T. 414, 1973.-- Α. 8. lie, in comp. getic, like, in which form it is 

‘The prefix ge- was long retained in the 
Chaucer has slicks as an adv., C.T. 2828. 


Ὅς gel 
signifying ‘resembling in form,’ and 
derived from the Teut. sb. LIKA, a nt ἐς: ὙΠ in AS, 
Uc, a form, body (whence Lich- Teel. fit, Goth. 


gate), 
leib, the body, &c. Hence the form of the Teat base is LIK, per. 
268, y. A further 
τηνλίκ-οε, such, of such 
of what 


haps with the sense ‘ to resemble 
trace of the word perbape sppes 
an age, Lat. fodis, uch, Ruse. dibs, such, Ta Eat σὰ 
sort. Der. like-ly, M.E. likly, Chaucer, C 
ME, biked id '3526; liketi-ness, M. E. 
nets, MLE. diine, δι Plowman, B 

‘iwle, p, 230, ALS. geli 
(see Wise, sb.); Tite (3), 3 . 
adjectives ending in -ly have adopted this ending from Α. 8. tt, 
‘like ;” all adverbs in τὶν take this suffix from A. 8. -lice, the sam 
word with the adverbial final -e added, The word likely =like-like, 


ἃ reduplication. 
spprove, be pleased with. (E.) The mod. sense is 
ration in the construction, “The M. E. verb lyken 
(or liken) signified ‘to please,’ and was used impersonally. We 
Rave, in facts changed the phrase it likes me into like, and so on 
throughout. oth senaes aren Shak wee Temp. ii 3. Hamlet, 
¥. 5. 376. Chaucer has only the impers. verb. * And if γον liketh'= 
and if it please you; C. T. 779; still preserved in the mod. phrase 
ff you like” «That oughte fsten you" = that ought to please you ; 
13866.—A. 5. Iician, to please, rarely ean; Grein. ii. 182. ‘The 
lit. sense is to be like or suitable for. = A.S. lic, gelic, like; see 
Like (1).4 Du, lijken, to be like, resemble, seem, suit ; from gedijh, 
like. + Icel, lika, to like; from Mir, like. 4 Goth. Jeikan, ga-leikan, 
to please; from ga-leiks, like.M. H.G. lichen, ge-lchen, to be like; 
ποις ich, Tike το, gleich). “Der. likin . likinge, P. Plowe 
xi 20, O. Eng. Homilies, ed fornis, i. 271. Also well- 


likin, = well jeasit xcii, 13, Prayer-book. 
ie reba Fe nk fiat, to. (Scand) ΜῈ, 


consider as similar, to compare. 
bow «The water is liked to the world P. Plowman, B. viii. 
9, A. ix. 34. ‘And lyknez hit to heuen lyste” = and likens it to the 
ἔδει of heaven; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 500, But the true 
sense is probabl intransitive, as in the case of Οἱ verbs in 
nan, Swed. verbs in -na; and the use and 
form of the word is Scand., not E. ‘It appears to be intrans, in 
Allit. Poems, B, 1064. = Swed. likna, (1) to resemble, (2) to liken 3 
from ik, like.-Dan. ligne, (1) to resemble, (2) to liken ; from lig, 
oS x6 flo a shrub. (Sj kish, = Pe Spelt 
a flowering shrub. ( Turkish, = Pers.) Spelt 
litach in Kersey, ed. 1785. = Span. lilae, tile, a lilac. Of Oriental 
origin, = Turk. Jeilog, & lilac; Zenker’s Turk. Dict. p. 797, col. 3. 
Borrowed from the Pers. lil, Μία), ot of Wang, of which the proper 
sense is the indigo-plant ; Rich. Pers. Dict. p. 1282. Here the initial 
T stands for π, and the above forms are connected ith Pers, nid, the 
indigo-plant ;; whence nilak (dimin. form), blu 
pp. 1619, 1620. Cf. Skt. nila, dark-blue, πὲ, t) 
¥, a bulbous plant, (L., 
15555. 15559. = A.S. Lilie, pl 
Nomina Herbarum.<Lat. ium; Matt vi, 28.- Gk. 'λείριον, a lily; 
the change of Gk. p to Lat. being quite in accordance with usual 
laws. @ The more usual Gk, name is κρίνον, as in Matt. vi. 28. 
Der, lili-ac-e-ons = Lat. liliaceus, 
jointed part of the body, member, branch of a tree. 
limmes; Chaucer, C. T. 4881, 9382.-- Α. 5. lim, 
188. + Icel. dim. +D an, and Swed. lem. We 
Tim foliage of tree, pl. limar, boughs ; Lim, «rod j 
Dan, lime, a twig. The orig. sense seems to have been a twig, 
a branch broken off, fragment; from A.S. lemian or lemman, to 
oppress, orig. to break, Grein, ii. 167 ; cf. Icel. lemja, to beat, break 
(τι slang E. lam, to thrash); Russ. lomate, lomite, to ‘break, whence 
'. fragments, débris. From Teut. base LAM, to break; see 
Pane. ‘See Fick, iii. 267. Der. limber (2), strong-limbed, &c. 
‘LIMB (2), the edge or border of a sextant, &c. (L.) ‘Limb, id 
mathematics, the outermost border of an astrolabe ; . . in astronomy, 
the utmost border of the disk or body of the sun or moon, when 


παν. 
᾿λνγύριον and Vulgate ligurius in translating, the Heb. leshem by | either isin eclipse" Kersey, ed. 1715. . Kersey also gives the foram 


834 LIMBECK. 


Jimbus.= Lat. limbus, a border, edging, edge. ΟἹ Skt. lemh, to fail, 8 form of lumiam. ‘Lymayd, or inmynid, as bool 


to hang downwards; from the same root as Jap (2), lobe, lip; see 
Lap (2), Lobe. Cotgrave gives O.F. limbe de boweille, ‘the 
month or brink of a bottle.’ Doublet, Limbo. 
LIMBECK, the same as Alembio, q. v. . 
LIMBER (1), flexible, pliant: αὐ Not found very early. 
* With limber vows;’ Wint. Tale, i. 2. 47. Richardson quotes an 
earlier and better example. ‘Ne yet the bargeman, that doth rowe 
With long and Timber oare ;" Taibervile, A Myrrour of the Fall of 
Pride. ly allied to limp, flexible, and similarly formed from the 
same Tent. base LAP, to hang loosely down ; the p being weakened 
to ὁ for ease of The suffix ~er is adjectival, as in 
bitter, fai-r (= Α. 5. fag-er), &c. ; see Matzner, Engl. Gramm. i. 4353 
“ETMEBER τ. part of ὁ gurariage conta of two wheels 
(2), part of a gun-carriage of two wi 
and a shaft to which horses are attached. (Scand.) Taken up 
from prov. E. ‘ Limbers, thills or shafts (Berkshire) ; Limmers, ἃ 
of shaits (North Grows Prov. Eng. Glossary, ed. 1790. It is 


. Further, limmers is a souble plural, like chifd-r-en (= ehild- 
ern). The true orig. singular is linm,'a shaft or thill of a cart, 
Preserved only in the old sb. Jimm-er, a thill-er, a thill-horse, given 
in Sherwood’s δ Index to Cotgrave ; he translates it into F, by dimon- 
ier, but the resemblance between the words is purely accidental ; 
sce F, limon in Littré. [That is, it is accidental untess the F. limon, 
ἃ word of somewhat doubtful origin, be orig. Scandinavian.. 

1. form limm-er is explained by the etymology. -- Icel. kémar, 
Branches, pl. of Hm, foliage, a word closely related to imr, a timb. 
‘The latter ward is cognate with A.S. lim, a limb, also used in the 
sense of a ‘ branch of a tree’ at the earliest period; see Beowalf, ed. 
Grin. 97. See Zaimb (1). 4 We may conclude thatthe original 

ts were merel rough branches. Der. limber, veb. 

“TIMBO, LIMBU! the borders of hell. (L.) In Shek. All’s 
Well, v. 3.261. The orig. phrase was in limbo, Com. Errors, i 
325 or more ly limbo patrum, Hen. VAIL, 4 Ve 4. 

prep. in), abl. case 

Ὁ (2). the lirabus tarrum, in the Tol aval churchnen wes 
the place bordering on hell, where the nts of the Old Testament 
remained till Christ's descent into hell;” Schmidt. 8. The word 
Jimbo came to be used as ἃ nominative all the more readily, because 
the Ital. word is limbo, derived (not from the ablative, but) from the 
‘acc, limbn of the same Lat. word, ce Milton's ' limbo 
and broad ;” P. L. iii. 495. ‘Bat it began its career in E. asa Latin 
word. Doabler das (3). 
viscous ‘substance, bird-lime, mortar, oxide of calcio. 


appearing i 
τ Uf, to melt, to ἐπάιοκει allied to Skt. ri, to 
. to pour, distil. Fick, i. 412; ili, 268, See Liquid, 
lime, verb, Ancren le, p. 226, Hamlet, iii. 3. 
i 865 limestone; jens 
Minor Poems, p. 189; lime-rod, Chancer, C. ΤῸ 1 
(@), the linden tree, CE.) Τὰ Pope, Autumn, 25 A cor. 
muption of the earlier spelling’ ling. Line: 
woe edd. lime-grove) ; 


, ed. 1715. *In the li 

‘Shak. Temp. v. 10. ‘The change from line to lime does not seem to 
be older than about a. p. 1700. The form lime is in Bailey's Dict, 
vol. ii ed. 173... Again, tine is « corruption of lind, the older 
mame, by loss of final d. See Linden. ime-tree. 

1 (2). a kind 0 of citron. τ ον Ὁ Lime,.a sort of small 
Jemmon ;" Phillips, ed , 1706.—F. lime, 2 lime; Hamilton. = Pers, 
Umé, a lemon, citron ; Rich. Dict. p. 1282. Also called lima; see 
Zemon. Dozy gives Arab. Mmak, a lime; made from a callective 

im. 


id. < Lat’ limitem, ace. τὶ ἔδωκα bousiary ΠΤ Tat ἔμπα ἃ 
threshold. Etym. doubtfal ; see Curtius, i 456 ; but .. allied 
to Lat. linus, transverse. Der. limited, limit-ed-ly, limit-ed-ness, 
limitless, limit-able ; also limit-atcion = F. limitation, ‘a. ‘Tautarion! 
(Cot.), from Lat. acc. dimitationem, 

LIM, to illuminate, paint. (F.,=L.) M.E. limnen, a contracted, 


LIND: 


Par. 
17. ‘Lymnore, luminour, Alluminator, Hania ear Aon. 
fuminen is for elimina, by lots of the Chaucer has 
cnlamined enlightened; τὰν 
we lighten also to Heck barish + also, to lime ;? Cot 
te “ftuminare, to calighten ; see, Dluminats. Der, limeer-> 
M.E. luminour, as above, short for cxluminour; *Enlgnineer de 
Uvres, a bumnisher of bookes, an alluminer ;” 
LIMP (1), fiaccid, flexible, pliant, weak. Εν ‘Limp, limber, 
supple; Keney, ed. 3715, Bares in books ks, but known to our 
‘and doubtless an old Ε. word. A nasalised form 
ffom the base LIP, which i aw form of Teut. LAP, to hang 
loosely down, whence the sb. Ja, ἃ flap; see Lap (2). B. Allied 
words are Icel. limpa, limpness, weakness; cel. Dict. Appendix, p. 
716 ; " Swiss. lampig, lanpelig, faded, loose, flabby, ἀρῆς τὲ 
Hiker wonds, εἰ in Wedgwood. Also Bavarian lameckt 
ears (answering to E. lop-sars, as in * sie 


falling; fall, banged wards. yy. Without 
ἴον it 
the nasal we find W. Jleipr, flaccid, fabby, Uibin, Εἰ: ‘soft, 
drooping, Πέρα, limp, fiabby. Thus the base is (as was said) the 
Teut. LAP, to hang down. = 4/ RAB, RAMB, to hang down; cf. 
Skt. ramb, to hang down, Vedic form of amb cited above; Fick, i. 
‘Der. limp-ness ; cf. limber (1). 
"Ener Go (2), to walk lamely. (E.) In Shak. Merch. Ven. iii. 2. 
130. Not easily traced earlier, and the orig. form is uncertain. 
Probably the same as Α. 8. lem; Jimp-tating, halting, lame. 
given in Lye, with a ference at I nce that I cannot verify ‘the word wants 


confirmation. to some extent in 
.G, limphin, to tiaps whence oahence bompel hastening τ in a limping 


Possibly connected with Limp (1), rather than (as some 
think) with Laan 4 We also find τε (δ. dampens Lanschen, 
to limp (Bremen Wérterbuch) ; Dan. dial. uma, to limp, hobble 
(Assen) ; ‘Swed. dial, Joma, lomma, to walk with heavy steps, lume, 
to limp, Note also prov. E. Jumper, lumber, to stumble, Tekewach, to 
tumble (Suffolk) ; Halliwell. ‘These words can hardly be connected 
with limp, on account of the difference of the vowel. They seem 
rather ny Ὁ with Lump, 4. v. 

ΤΙ a small shelldish, which cleaves to socks, (δια 
Gk.) Cotgrave explains O. F. berdin by ‘the shellfish called a 
Iympyne or a lempet.’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. b. axl ©. 9, translates 
Lat. mituli by ‘limpins. There is a link here, bat there can 
‘be small doubt that the word came to us, through a F. form lem- 
pette* or lempine* (oot s recorded) ; from the Lat. /epad-, crude form 


ἜΞΩ ay es oleae 5 


see Leper, 

LIMPID, pure, clear, shining. (F. el) In Blount's Gloss. ed. 

1674.=F. limpide, " clear, bright ;’ Cot.= Lat. limpidws, limpid, cles. 

Allied to Lat. dympka, pure water; see Lymph. 

tied α οι hep boeht, χάμτεν, τὸ ahive, From a base LAP, 
shine; of Lithuanian isp, fame, Old Promina dpe, Same, ced 


109, 
gloss spent Lye). + Du. “ee linch-pin 
τ tos Miocene Bremen 

érterbuch. 4 G. liinse, a linch- ΟΕ. also Dan. ἐμά ει, 


lunstikke, luntestil linch-pin ; O. Swed. lusta, lumesticha, a. linch-pi 
(Ihre); Μ. lars, 0. H.G, land, αὶ linch- γ. 
. sense of line was perbaps a rounded ber, hence, an axle; 
acl. lunn, the eof te oa stay ΩΝ Tag, the handle of 


an oar: and perhaps Icel. Alumnr, a wooden roller for launching ships. 
LIND, ἘΠ, the lime-tree. (E.) Here (as in the case of 
asp-en) the true ab, is lind, whence lind-en was formed 23 an adjec- 
tive, with the suffix -en as in gold-en, birchen, beech. The trae 
unger | name is lind, or, in longer phrase, dinden tree. Lind was in time cor- 
aucer, | rupted to line, and later to lime; δὲς Lime (2). ΜῈ lind τάν 
Chaucer, C.T. 2924. = AS, lind, Grein, ii, 128. | ‘Seno vel 
ffic's Clos, Nomina Arborua.” Henca the adj. finds 
(Grin i. sh), a linden bord = the linden shield, shield made of 


Swed, lind. G. finde OT Glad, 


meaning of A.S. lind is ‘a shield,’ setts of linden wood. 
The word is to be connected, accordingly, with G. gelind, gelinde, 


LINE. 


Genooth, Toel. liar, wxsooth, soft, Lat. Janis, pliant, A.5, 1182 [= Pacou 3.ο 4 times in Holland, tr, of Pliny, b, xxii. c. atv. hni- 


Jintie), gentle, pliant ; see Lithe. 

a thread, thin cord, stroke, row, rank, verse. (L.; or Ε. 
IL.) Ια all eens the ‘word is of Lat. origin; the only differenc? is 
‘that, in some senses, the word was borrowed from Lat. directly, in 
other senses through ihe French. We may take them separately, as 
follows. 1. Line =a thin cord or rope, a thread, rope of a ship. 
ME. one; ἘΞ Plowman, By. 355. -- Α ὃ. linn « cord; Grea ἐς 
189. = Lat. a of Ρ or \pea properly 
the fem. of adj. Tinoes mae of heap or fan's tee tad Proll 


rather cognate with than borrowed fromGk. λίνον, flax. Root unknown. 
[The G. ‘ein, δυο; are probably borrowed from Latin.] 
‘a verve, rank, row; Chancer, C, 


2. Linew 
1553; P. Plowman, B. vii. 110. 
‘stroke, mark, line of descent ; 


SLINBAGE, race, "amy, ἀκα" (ΣΤ ΜῈ, Enage 
‘(without the medial ἡ, Chaucer, Ὁ. ΤῸ, 1527 Rommaes of Fartenay, 


lig Gower CA 3 “a lineage ;" Cot. 
fi Here Ee men. gm aie ae Coat. -atisen) fom 


li lige tt Ea 
ioe ines (Lo) mS = FO ir tt 
ees ;? Lidgate, Story εἰ 
ype linsalis, belonging fo a lines Lat 
Der Healy, Doubles, line 
LINBAMENT, « feature. (Fel) ‘In the dimiamentes and 
fanor of his visage;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 61b.= F. linsament, 
‘a lineament or feature ;" Cot. = Lat. linsamentwm, a drawing, de- 
lineation, feature.< Lat. lineare,.to draw a line ; with suffix -meatum, 
= Lat. dinea, a line ; see Line. 
consisting of lines. (L:) In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. 
= Lat. to a line, = Lat. linea; see Line. 
Doubles, liwal, which is an older word, ‘Der. linear 
LINEN, cloth made of flax. (L.) ised’ as xb, Bat καὶν an 
adj. with adj, suffix en as in woollen, gold-en the orig. sb. was lin, 
preserved in Jin-seed. ME. in, τὸ linen, ad sb, is rare. 
‘The boodes . “Galak grove of ful strong tng? ‘=the bonds that 
ne. of strong flax; Havelok, 539. The 
hid with Jjmmrécloth |. he lelte ao dynnyn clot sing τ᾿ Wyclif, 
ier "51; 88. Je was alio used δὰ a sb, as now. “In Jyenen 
A he cit nen, Plowman, Bi 3.4.6. 
oars comp. limwdd, ἃ garment. xiii, 
was formed the adj, Hae, ss al iagi a en dah fea 
xiii. ai 4 Lat. Uinum, flax cognate with Gk. Aber, flax. 
‘And see linseed, linnet 
fysshe;" Pal 


bifid, hir 
ed. 1561, p. 373, ἘΠῚ 1. 
linea, a line : see Line. 


Jang, long ; efor its sheer sha "De. 

isp ing. ine ioe Pel να ling from langr, mt 
Noraeg. lan longa Ansen) Swed, dage.+G. Tange, « ling ; also 
called langfisch, i.e. lo 


fish, 
LING (1), heath. (Ccand.) _* Zyngs, or heth;* Prompt. Pary. 


and see Way's note. “Dede in the yng’ = lying dead on the 
Beatty Sir Degrevene, 1 436, in Thornton, Resrancee ξὰ Halliwell 
(Not ἧς S.=Icel. iyng, ling, heather; Dan. yng. + Swed. jung, 


y, heather ; Swed. dial. int (Rietz), Root unknown. 
iGER, to loiter, hesitate. (E.) ‘Of lingrin doutes 

pe is 5 καὶ» Somey, Bocum est mike 10; in 

Rear Misc yy, ed. Arber, p. 31. Formed by adding the fre 


wuentative suffix -er or -r to the |. E. lengen, to tarry; with further 

Siig ois [This ΜῈ. ver is by no means rare. ‘I may 
e’= I may no longer linger; P. Plowman, B. i. 207. 

aw of Pater, ety Hale Havelok, 174. = AS. fan, tO pro- 

long, put ἡ Grein,U 168; formed usual vowel-change (of 

i) fon AS lang, 3 see Cf. Icel. lengya, to 
from Jaagr, long; Ὁ. verliingern, to prolong, from Jang, 
lag eng, 


beta Du. len lengen, 
‘Live. to the tongue, “oy A late word, not in 


‘Todd's Johnson? Coined. ‘if Ποιὰ an ad) Lingual from Tate 
Hingaa, The tongue, of which the O. Lat. form was dingua see 

ἧς Dict.) ; cognate with Ε΄ Tongue, ιν, Der. (fro 
) Lingw-ist, Q. Vn 

BT, ‘one skilled. in isoguages. (L.) In Shak. Two 
Gent. iv. 1.57; and in Minsheu, ed. 1627. CSiged, with sufi τε 
from Gk. τιστηφ), from Lat. lingua, the tongue; see 
‘Der. linguist-ic, lin 


. igmist-ic-s. α 
IMENT, a salve, soft ‘ointment. (F.<L.) The word g witl 


. LINT. 885 


ment, ‘a liniment, a thin ointment ;’ Cot. = Lat. linimentum, smear- 
ing-stuff, ointment. Formed, with suffix -meatwm, from liners, to 
smear. Cf.Gk. λείβειν, to pour forth, ufpée, dripping ; Skt. ri, to 
distil, ooze, drop; Hi, to melt, adhere.  4/ RI, to distil, ooze; see 
Idbation, Liq River. 

LINING, « covering on the inner surface of a garment. (L.) 
In Shak. L. LL. v.2. fot. Formed, with E. sufixé ing, from the 
verb to dine, meaning to cover the inside of» garment with line, iq 
Jinan; he 


sense still Tred 4 in Bol. 
Ἐν E. linch (see sul with which cf, O. Lat. ere 


‘surround, y. The A, S. Aline may well be connected with A.S. 
dring, ἃ A rng: Tad similarly clingere may be connected with Gk. 
place and Lat. circus, words cogoste with A.S, Aring. See Ring, 
Circus; of which dink is little else than a third form. ᾧ We cam 
it wi iant, because 

ver 
A link of torch jinshen's Dict. 
48. A com 


* 'Sewel. + Dan. dunte, a 
lantestob, @ a laatodef Sed, funta, a match, an old 
bad book (δὲ to be burt); whence ἡμαμμαῖσ, a linstock ; O. Swed. 
dunta, * fanis igniarius,’ Thre. Der. lis-stock, 
A emallsnging-bind. (FL) ΜῈ, iyma, Court of 
Love, ed. 1561, sth stanza from end. — F. tinotte, ‘a linnet ;* Cot, 
caled from <x ths ta of Sax and emp, κε α elesly 
cpames in a es, εἰ Adnfling, a linnet, 
from han, hemp, G. lein,finke,& linet (cited by Ws Welewsoa), lit ἃ 
ἴδοι, flax-finch.) = fiax.= Lat. linum, flax ; see 
qm Ε nave ia chin Se0teh dese a Cont 
Patt ots ed. Murray, p. 39, 1 14. From Α. 8, linetwige, @ 
“Alfic's Gloss, Nomina Aviurn. ‘This name is also (probably) 
from Lat. finwm, fax.’ So also W. Itinos, a linet ; from lin, flax. 
LINSEED, fiax-seed. 
Iynne-coed in P. Plowman, Ὁ 


᾿, linseed-oil, κενά ταῖν. 
'-WOOLSEY, made of linen and wool mixed. (Hy- 

brid; LiandE.) Used facetiously in Shak. All's Well, iv. 1. 133 
llen.” 


‘Minshen (ed, 1627) has: * linsie-wooolsie, i.e. of linnen and w 
Made up from M.E. lia, linen; and E, wool; with ~wy as ἃ sufix 
twice over. See Linen and Wool. 

LINSTOCK, LINTSTOCK, a stick to hold lighted match. 
(Du) In Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, et. 188, ‘ Lint-stock, a carved 
stick (about half yard) with Per a eno bold the ganner’s 
match, and a pike at the other, to stick it anywhere; 

Dict. ja. Jontstok, ‘a lint-stock ;’ Sewel. = Du. pn a 
see Stock. + Dan. Junte-stok, a 
2,8 taatch, and sok, a stick. Swed. lunt-stabe ; 
from lunta, ἃ match, an old bad book (fit to be burnt), and stake, a 
stick, candlestick. The derivation of Du. loas, Swed. Junta, is 
uncertain ; but it woul appear from Kilian that Du. lomp, ΣΝ 
tatter, O. Du. Jompe, was also used in the same sense as Jont,O. 
Tonte. ‘And, as we fad in the Teutonic languages the occasional 
inte of mp with πὲ, nt (cf. E. hunch = huxk with Aump, and 
dink (2) with lint in lint-stock) we may perhaps 51) that O. Du 
¢ | Jante, & match, rag = Ὁ. Du. lompa, ἃ 18g. tatter; an that Sue 
dunta, a match = Swed. impor, rags (onl; Hy used in the ural). 
Thre, 5. v. Junta. y. If so, we may farther regard ‘Du. Jompe, 

tater, nasalised form of Du Japa remnant aed, rag, eae ‘atten, 
HGR s cognate with E lps see Lap (2). 

INT, scraped linen. ({.) ‘LZynt, schauynge of lynen clothe, 
Car; Prompt. Parv. p. 306, Lye gives a A,S. linet, flax; but 
a reference. However, it is.easily concluded that Jin-t is an 


888 LINTEL. 
gutcnsion from ME. tn, A.S. Hn, an, linen, which was borrowed! 
Linen. 


ym Lat. Linum, fiax. ἣ 

Geleeaperofe tonr ἐς comet (F,<L) ME. 
dintel, Lymtel; Wyclif, Exod. xii. 22. = O.F. lintel (see Littré), later 
Tinteau, ‘the Hatell, or head-piecs, over a door;’ Cot.=Low Lat. 
Fintellus, a lintel; which (as Diez suggests) stands for limitellus®, 
dimin, of Lat. times (stem limit). a boun ,, hence a border; see 
Limit."  Α similar contraction is found in Span. finde = Lat. 
Jimitem, a boundary. 

LION, a large and fierce quadruped. (F.,=L,—Gk.) In early 
use. In Layamon, 1463, we find leon in the earlier text, liom in the 
later. A still earlier form was leo, but this was borrowed from the 
Latin directly; see Le0.=O.F. leon, lion. Lat. leone, acc. of leo, 


alion, [Ilardly a Lat. word, but borrowed from Gk.] = Gk. λέων, 
a lion. Root unknown; we also find Ὁ. ἔδινε, O.H.G. leo, lewo: 
Rass. iw; Lithuanian ἰόν, lavas; Da, ena Be. Cf. Heb. lab 


alion. Der. lion-ess, As You Like It, v. 3. 115, from F. 
lion-hearted ; also lion-ixe, orig. to show strangers the lions which 
used ye Kept in the Tower of London. and ΜῊ 
6 muscul forming tl lower parts οἱ 

mouth, (2) ME. Epp, Chances, C.F 128, 133. = A.S. lippa, 
Lippe. * Labinm, αἷς lippa’= upper Πρ; Ailfre’s Gloss., in 
Wright's Vocab. i. 42, col. τ, ‘Labrum, nitera lippe’ = nether li 
id. 4 Du. Jip.4 Dan. ἰᾶδε. 4+ Swed. lapp.4-G. lippe, lefze ; O.H. 
defi, laffur. Further allied to Lat. lab-rum, ἰδ. ἔπε, the lip; Trish lab, 

Gael. Ἰοὺ, the lip; Lithuan. Iupa; Pers. lab, the lip, Palmer's Pers, 
Dict. col. 511. β The orig. sense is ‘ Japper,’ or that which laps 
or sucks up; from the Teut. base LAP, to lap= Lat. base LAB, seen 
in lambere, to lick. See Lap (1). Der. lipped; from the same 
root are labial, lab-iate, lamb-ent, 

LIQUEFY, to become liquid. (F.,-L.) Αδο “το make liquid,’ 
but this is prob. a later sense. ‘The disposition not to Ligue 
to become liquid; Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 840. =F. liquefier ; but only 
found in Cot. ΓΝ he gives «lig é,’ dissolved, melted, made 
liquid? B. The Ε΄ diguefy is formed by analogy with other words 
in -fy, which answers properly to F. -fer = Lat. -ficare, used in place 
of facere, to make, But in sense the word really’ co ds to Lat. 
liquefieri, to become liquid, used as pass. of liquefacere, to make liquid. 
= Lat. ligue-, from Here to be fluid; and facere, to make. See 
Liquid and Fact. Der. liguefact-ion, Minsheu, ed. 1627; formed 
from of Liguefacere. 

‘Eiqbiscuil, αὰ ting. geet in Todd’s ἐπ ῊΣ - 
it. diguescent-, stem Οἱ οἱ sscere, to become ἢ in- 
cxptive Form of Square, to iii seth Liquid. Der. liguescenc-y, 


TAQORUR, a cordial (F,-L) A modem F. venion of the 


older term Liquor, q. v. 
LIQUID, soft, clear. (F..—L.) {The plane {fa {fat] 
and ) water 5 Tymaal, Works, Ρ. 1265 col. 2. oF Hi Γ 
ἫΝ iquidus, liquid, moist. Lat. iguere, 
The base is LIK, an extension of LI, to flow, 
* τί, to distil, ooze, drop, Hi, to melt, 
liquid, sb., liquid-i-ty, liquid- 


ἐπα Sor ae af Ha i ἄπαις, (Εν πα 
ui moisture, sti —. 
‘The word του αι out has been accommodated to the orig. Lat. 


spelling; yet we retain somewhat of the F. 


unciation, the gu 
being sounded as ¢ @. ME. liso, Chancer, 


.T. 1. 33 spelt Liewr, 


Ancren Riwle, 164 1, 13.—0. Ε΄ digewr (Burguy), later Jigueur, 
“liquor, hamor ; Cota Tat, iquorem, acc. of liquor, moisture, = Lat. 
to ἢ see Ldquid. Doublet, liqueur, 
IQUORI ἘΝ same as Licorice, q. v. 


(SP, to pronounce imperfectly, utter feebly, in speaking. (E.) 
M.E. lispen, lips ; Chaucer, C. T. 266 (Six-text, A. 264, where § 
MES. have lipsed for lisped).—A.S, wlispian 5, 1ο lisp ; not found, but 

larly formed from the adj. wlisp, imperfect in pee lisping. 


! ru Gloss, in Wright's Vocab. 45, col. 2. + Da. | 
ispen, to lisp. 4 Dan. lespe, to lis +S is ripen, tolls 
whisper. B. An imitative el ap Gs A sone: 
what similar word is Lat. bless, ipo ‘Der. lisp, sb.t Πρ τι 
LIST (1), ἃ stripe or border’ of cloth, selvage. (Ε) M. Ci, 
liste, * With ἃ brode live’ = with a broad strip of cloth; P. Plow- 
man, B. v. 52, ist; Lye gives ‘Ust, ἃ list of cloth, limbus 


panni, fimbria;’ from a gloss.+Du. lijst, list, a border. 4 Icel. disra, 
listi, list, ‘selvage, border of cloth.+Dan, diste, list, fillet.4-Swed. dist, 
list, cornice. G. Jeiste, list, border; Ὁ. Ἡ, G, /ista. Root uncertain ; 
see Fick, iti, 272. Der. list (9). 


LITERATURE, 


LIBT (2), α catalogue. (F=G.) Ια Shak, Hamlet, i. 9 i. 5 
32. = F. liste, ‘a list, roll, catalogue; also, a list, or selvage ;" Cot, 
The older sense is the latter, viz. border; hence it came to mean 
a strip, roll, list of names. —0.H.G. dista, G. Jeiste, a border; 
cognate with Α. 5. list, whence list, a border. See List (1). 
4 Thus dist (1) and Jist (2) are the same word, but the latter is used. 
in the F. sense. Der. dist, verb, en-list. 
LIBT (3), gen. used in the pl. Lists, q. 
LIST (4), to choose, to desire, have in, (Ε) Ια Shak. 
1 Hen. Vi, i. 5. 22. Often used as an impers, verb in older authors. 
MLE. listen, lusten; ‘if thee Just’ or ‘if thee /ist” if it pleases thees 
cantly στε r ὡς Rai ὅν ae οα τ πρός fiom 

3 Grein, ii. 200. Formed (1 vowel ε 
u toy) from A. 8. lust, pl ce Punt 1 ‘Du, Justen, to like; 
from Just, delight. + Icel. yt, te to: desires ‘fom dosti, lust. 4 Dan. lyste; 
from lyst. 4Swed. ἐγεία, from tust. 4 Goth. luston ; from Hustus. + G. 
gelisten; from lust. Der. list, sb., Oth. ii. 1. 105. “Aad see et Jess. 

‘LIST (5), to listen, (E.) In Hamlet, i. 5. 22. See Listen. 

Li j, to. give ear. (E.) In Shak. Macb. iv. 1. Ἕ 
ii. 2, 29. We also find Jist,as above. So we also find both M. 
Isésinen or listnen, and lusten or listen, 1. * Or Lysteneth to his reson,’ 
P. Plowman, B. xiv. 307; where the Trinity MS, bas Jiseneth, ed. 
Neh. 1 9534. Here fis{e)neth stands for the older listneth, the ὁ 

red for greater ease of pronunciation, and sil retained in 
Mee E. spelling, though seldom sounded. We farther find the 
ἃ, Iustnede, Layamon, 26357; and the pp. Justned, jd. 25128, 
form luat-a-en is derived from lust-en y the insertion of τ, not un- 
commonly thus introduced into verbs ἕο give them a passive of 
neuter sense; this most clearly 8] in Meeso-Gothic verbs in 
cnan, such as full-n-an, to become full, &c.; see Skeat’s Mceso-Goth. 
Glossary, p. 305. 2. The form Justes is in Layamon, 919; and is 
derived from Α. 5. Alystan, Alistan, ge-hlystan, to hear, listen to; 
Grein, ii. go. = A.S. Alyx, hearing, the sense of hearing; id. 
Tcel, Alusta, to listen; from Alust, the ear. Cf W. tlw, the ear. 
B. The sb. Alyst (a hbast) is is formed with the usual formative suffix ἡ 
(= Aryan ta) from the base H. to hear; AS Σ 
Ὁ.Η. Ὁ. Alosén, to hearken, Grein, ii, 88. 
is an extension of Teut. base HLU, to hear, a 
Aliu-ma, hearing, Α. 5. hid-d, loud, Icel. Alera or isten; and 
HLU Lat. atl Gk, KLU, appearing in Lat. eluere, to. hear, Gk. 
κλύειν, to hear.=4/ KRU, to hear ; cf. Skt.grw, to hear, See Loud. 
Der. listener. Doublet, lurk, q.v. 

LISTLESS, careless, uninterested. (E.) The lit, sense is ‘devoid 
of desire.’ Not really derived from the verb to list (see Ldst (4)) 
but put in place of the older form /ustless, We find lystles in Prompt. 
Parv. p. 307; but /ustles in Gower, C. A. fi. 111. Formed from 
Just with the suffix -less. See Lust and -lesa. Cf. Icel. lyssarlaxss, 

no appetite, from ἐγεέ = Josti, lust. Der. hist-lesoly, list-Less-ness. 

ἘΝῚ τ e ground enclosed for a toumament. (F.,—L.) Scarcely 
used in the singular, Used to translate O.F. lices in the Rom, 
of the Rose, 4199. Μ. Ε. listes, pl. sb., the lists, Chaucer, C.T. 63, 
1861, ‘The ὁ is excrescent ; the correct form would be lisses, but we 
often find ¢ added after s 


ν. 


πρὶν 
B. Etym. disputed ; in 
spite of the difference in sense, it seems best to suppose ἃ connection 
h Fle, tthe woofe or thread of the shite |shutl} <= 
‘at.), liccio, woof, texture, yar, “πο, a 
of silk; all due to Lat, lium, » thread, wma girdle 
seems to have been an O. Lat’ phrase illicivm wocare, pat paps 
licium wocare, to call together into an enclosure ; which may account 
for the peculiar use of the word. Root uncertain. 
LITANY, « form of prayer. (δος Το ΟἿ) ΜῈ. lenin 
20, 1. 4; altered to litanie, litany, to bring it nearer 


Ancren Riwle, 
to the Lat. spelling. = Ὁ. F. letanie, a litany ; so spelt in the 13th 
century (Littré); mod. F. lisanie. = Lat. litania. = Gk. λιτανεία, ἃ 


yer. = Gk. λιταίνειν, to pray. Gk. boiagerae ρσόμαι, I beg, pray, 


f. λιτόε, praying ; λιτή, pra} 


accbrding io the letter (Εν 1} Tt hath bat ooe 
simple litterall sense ;’ Tyndal, Works, p. 1, col. 2. = O. F. literal, 
F. literal, ‘literall ;”” Cot. = Lat. literalis, literal. = Lat. itera, αὶ 


leter; see Letter. Der. lierainly, διε also literary, αὶ late 
word, Englished from Lat. literarius, belonging to learning ; and 


Literature. 

LITERATURE, the science of letters, literary productions. 
(FL) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. = F. literature, ‘literature, lear 
ing;’ Cot.<Lat. literatura, scholarship ; Properly fem. of fut. part. 
corresponding to the pp. form literatus, learned. = Lat. dtera, a 


LITHARGE. 


letter; see Letter. Der. literate = Lat. literatus ; literatur-ed, 


Hen. V, iv. 7. 157. 

TLITHARGE | protoxide of lead. (F.,—L.,<Gk.) Lit. *stone- 
iy Μ. ἘΞ large, ΝΞ T. 631, r6agg- τ litharge, 
* litargie, white οἵ. = rgyrus. = Gk. λιθάργυροι, 
litharge. = Gk. λιθ-, ‘em ry λίθος, a stone (root unknown); and 

. silver (see 
liant, 
Fame, i. 11 isnt fe lite oe ἰδ), gent 
δ, gentle, id. 182.4-G. ge-lind, ge-linde, ὩΣ 
Lat. lentus, B. Shorter forms appear i 
Lat, lenis, gentle ; see it. Der. lind (ine lindenstree) | ΝΣ 
ness; lissom = lithe-some, And see lenity, lentisk, relent. 

LITHOGRAPHY, writing on stone. (Gk) Modern, Coined 
from Gk. λίθο-, crude form of λίθοι, a stone; and γράφειν, to write. 
Der. litho, ser, litkograph-ic ; lithograph. 

LITHOTOMY, the operation ‘of cating for stone. (L.,—Gk.) 
Englished from Lat, lizhotomia, the form ΓΞ in Kersey’s Dict., ed. 
1715.—Gk. λιθοτομία. = Gk. λίθο-, crude form of λίθοε, stone; and 
‘rop-, for ταμ-, of τέμνειν, to cut; see Tome. Der. litholomist. 

LITIGATION, a contest in law. (10) In Blount’s Gloss., 
1674. Formed, by analogy with F. words in -ion, from Lat. li 
a disputing. = Lat. Jitigatus, pp. of litigare, to dispute. = Lat. 
stem of lis, strife ; and -ig-, weakened form of ag-ere, to drive, con: 
duct (see Agent). ferme Lat. dis was in O. Lat. stlis (Festus), 
comnate with E. Strife, q.v. Der. litigate, a late verb, really due 

the sb. ; litigant = Lat, litigani-, stem. of pres. pt. of litigare ; also 


Tirretous, contentious. (F.,—L.) In old authors it also 
means ‘debatable’ or doubtful; see Trench, Select Gl ae 
{gious = precarious ; Shak. Pericles, il, 3. 3. = F. litigie 
debatefall τ᾿ Cot. = Lat. lifigiosus, (1) contentious, yo = RL 
Lat. litiginm, strife. — Lat. Jitigare, to dispute; see 

Der. litigious-ly, litigious-ness, 

LITMUS, a kindof ‘of dye. (Du.) Spelt Jitmose-blew in Phillips. ed. 
1706. Put for lakmose. Du. lakmoes, a blue ἀν eat (Sewel).— Du, 
Jak, lac ; and moes, ey pulp. So also G. Jackmuss, li lack, lac, 


and πες, pul; 

Tarra wy ine. bed, (F,=L.) ΜῈ. liters, Cursor 
Mundi, 138174 wich if, Isa. Ixvi. 20. Spelt Jytier in Caxton, Rey- 
mard the Fox, ed. Arber, p. 61, 1. 1. = O.F. litiere (Εἰ litiere), “a 
horse-litter ;” Cot. — Low Lat. lectaria, a litter. — Lat. lectus, a 
Cf. Gk. λέκτρον, a bed, Aéxos, a couch, = Lat. and Gk. base LAGH, 
to lie; see Tie (1). Allied to Lectern. 

LITTER (2), materials for a bed, a heap of straw for animals to 
lie on, a confused mass of objects ‘scattered about ; ἄς. (F.,—L.) 
Really the same word as the above; with allusion to beds of straw 
for animals, and hence ἃ confased heap. Thus Cotgrave has: 
*Litiere, ἃ horse-litter, also Jitter for cattell, also old dung or manure.” 
See Litter (1). Der. litter, verb, Temp. i. 2. 282. 

LITTER (3), a brood. (Scand.) Te ebak, Merry Wives, iii. 5.12. 
‘Confused in form with the words bore, but really derived from Icel. 
latr, littr, a place where animals produce their young, whence id/rask, 
to litter; all derivatives of lag, a layer, from leggja, to hay. o or ἢ εἴα, 
to lie. See Tsto(1). & prov. Ἑ. lof. lawter, eggs tid | 


silver. 


ti 


a “found as 
Tille’ (= lit), + Swed. lites. + Goth. Ὧν ΜΗ. Ὁ. Ἰῶιχοῖ; 
0.H.G. Avail ; also M. H. G. ΡΥ (hase ha) . All from 
a base LUT, to deceive, in connection with which we also find A.S. 
dytig, deceitful, Hlfric’s Colloquy, in We Wright's Vocab. i. 12, 
also A.S..lot, deceit, Grein, i. 194; and Goth, liuts, dec 
liuta, dissembler, Juton, to betray. Thus the old sense of little is 
“deceitful’ or *mean;’ a sense still retained. y. Further, the 
Tent. base LUT meant orig. to stoop, to bow down (hence to creep, 
or sneak), as in A. 8. hiitan, to stoop, ‘lout,’ incline to; see Lout. 
See Fick, iii. 376. Der. littleness.  @ap The forms less, least, are 
from a different source. But see Loiter. 

LITTORAL, belonging to the seashore. (L.) Spelt litoral in 
Kersey ; litoral in Blount, ed, 1674. Mere Latin. = Lat. littoralis, 
better itoralis, belonging to the sea-shore. Lat. lifor-, stem of Jitws, 
the sea-shore. Root uncertain. 

» public worship, established form of prayer. (Ε.-- 

Low Lat., = Gk.) Spelt litturgie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. = Ὁ. F. 
lyturgie, ‘a liturgy, or form of service ;’ Cot. Low Lat. liturgia.— 
a Auroupyia, public service. = Gk. λειτουργόν, performing public 
service or duties. = Gk. Acivo-. crude form of Aciros, public; and 
ἔργον, work, cognate with E. Work. B. Aciros, Adiros, Adiros, 
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blic, is derived from λαόν, λεώε, the people; whence Ἐ. Laic, 
ἔαίιν. Der. liturgi-c, liturgi-c-al, liturg-ist. 

LIVE (1), to continue in life, exist, dwell. (E.) M.E. livien, 
lien (with w for »); Chaucer, C. T. 508; Havelok, 35§.— A. S.liffon, 
Iyfan; Οἱ j also libban, lybban, id. 179 ; where 68 stands 
for ff, due to fi.4Di : ith ‘sense of * life.’ ἐ- 
. tifa, to be left, to remain behind ; also to live. + Dan. ἔδυ. + 
Swed. ἐψίνα, + Goth. than ΒΟ. leben, to live (whence leben, sb life) 
laben, lepen, to live (also spelt libjan, ligjan); allied to 
Mito MOE Ge beliben, O. H. G. beltban, to remain, be left. 

The sense of ‘live’ is unoriginal ; the older sense is to remain, to 


left behind. Soe further under Life. Der. liver, living; and 
see live (2). . ᾿ 
ΤΙΝ ὦ), adj, alive, having life, active, buming. (Ε}) “Ὁ 
the next live creature that it sees;” Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1.172. The 


use of this adj. is really due to a mistake; it is merely short for 
alive, which is not ἃ true adj., but a phrase consisting of a prep. and 
ἃ dat. case; see Alive. ¢ use as an adj, arose the more 
easily to the currency οἱ the words live-ly and liv-ish. The 
foe a in use, but the latter is obsolete; it occurs in Gower, 

Der. live-stock, 
400) , means of subsistence, (8) a. Cotgrave trans- 
lates F. patrimoine by ‘ patrimony, birthright, inheritance, livelihood.” 
And Drayton ras of man? Of so fair livelihood, and so large 
Ow! The metre shows that the word was then, as 
now, trisyllabic. ὀ ἠἠβ. But it is a singular corruption of the M. E. 
Hivelode, liuelode, i.e. life-leading, means of living 5 due to confusion 
with Jivelibood in the sence of * liveliness,” a (quite correctly) in 
Shak. Venus, 26; All’s Well, i. 1.58. γ. Again livelode is better 
spelt liflode, as in P, Plowman, B, prol. 30. Ci. * Zafode, lfod, 
dyuelode, or warysome, Donativum ;’ Prompt. Parv. 4,308 
we find livelode as late as in Levins, ed. 1570. An older tes is 
in St. Marharete, ed. Cockayne, p. 20, 1. 16, where we find lifade, 
meaning ‘ way of life,’ lit. leading of life. 8 Compounded of lif 
=A.S. 0, life ; and lade= A. S. Idd, a leading, way, also provisions 
to live by, Grein, ii, 150. Another sense of A.S, lid is a course, as 
Ῥι reserved in mod, E, lod See 17 and Lod 


long-lasting, long as it is. (E.) ‘The livelong 
night ;’ Macb. ii. 3. 65. Put for liedon , a8 lively is for lifely. See 
Ete and bong. 
been revived, but only in the strict sense 


(6 use of life-long has, in modem times, 
a Kh Ke lasting through life ;* 
whereas the sense of livelong (really the same word) is much wider. 
'Y, vigorous, active. (E) A corra tion of Waly. * Lyuey, 
liyfly, or qwyk, or fulle of lyyf, Vivax ;” Farv. p. 308: 
‘Chaucer uses /ifly in the sense of * ina lietike mann 2089. 
Compounded of Life and Like. Der. liveli-ness, in Fiolinthed, 
Conquest of Ireland, c.9(R.) CE. Jively, adv., in a life-like manner, 
‘Two Gent. iv. 4. 174. 
an organ of the body, secreting bile. (Ε.) Μ. E. liver 
(with w=v) ; Chaucer, C. T. 7421.—A.S, lifer, Grein. ii. 184.4-Du. 
lever. +plcel. ἐγ. ἐν Dan. lever. Swed. lefver. 4G. leder, 
debere, O.H.G. 1 ra. Cf, Russ. liver the pluck (of animals). 
B. The apparent form of the base is LIP; but the origin is uncertain; 
fet Fick th 471. Der. liver-coloured ; also liver-wort, Prompt. Parv, 


PLEVERY, a thing delivered, as ¢.g. a uniform wom by servants ; 
a delivery. (F.,=L.) M.E. liveré (with w for v, and trisyllabic), 
Chaucer, C.T. 365, = F. livrie, ‘a delivery of a thing that’s given, 
the thing so given, hence, a livery τ᾿ Cot. Properly the fem. of the 

of lisrer, to deliver, give. CE ital. ἥδεται, to deliver. Low Lat. 


» to. freely ; a icular use of Lat. liberare, to set 
ie tfBeres Y joer ἢ livery-stable, a stable where 
Homie are kept at livery, 
liveri-ed. 


ata certain rate or on a certain allowance; 
@e ‘The word is fully explained in Spenser, View of the 
State of Ireland, Globe δα, p. 623, col. 2; and Prompt. Parv. p. 308. 

), black and blue, iscoloured. ἀφ. -L.) "Purple or livid 
spots ;’ Bacon, Life of Hen, VII, ed. Lumby, p.12, 1. at.— F. livide 
(Cot.) = Lat. Jiuidus, leaden-coloured, bluish. = Lat. /ivere, to be 
bluish. Root uncertain. Der. Jivid-ness. 

}, ἃ kind of four-footed reptile. (F..—L.) M. E. Jesarde, 
Prompt. Parv. 2983 tusarde, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 335. F. lesard, 

‘a lizard ;’ Cot. = Lat. lacerta, a lizard ; also lacertus. Root 
unknown, 

LLAMA, a Peruvian quadruped. (Peruvian.) See Prescott, Con- 
quest of Peru, c. v. ‘Llama, according to Garcilasso de la Vega, is 
ἃ Peruvian word signifying flock ; vee Garcilasso, Com. Real. parte i. 
lib. viii. ¢. xvi;” note in Prescott. 

LO, interj. see, behold. (E.) ΜΕ. ἴο, Chaucer, C. T. 3ο19..» A.S. 
14, 101 Grein, it, 148. . Lo is gen. considered as equivalent to 
look ; but the A.S. Id, lo! and ἰδίαν, to look, have nothing in com- 
mon but the initial letter, ‘The fact is, rather, that Id is.a natural 

Zz 
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interjection, to call attention. Cf. Gk. ἀλαλή, a loud cry, ἀλαλάζειν, Ὁ Gk, AoBés, a lobe of the ear or liver; cognate with E. lap; see 


toutter a war-cry, Lat. la-trare, to bark ; &c. 

LOACH, LOCHE, a small riverfish. (F.) M.E. locke; 
Prompt. Parv, p. 310.=F. locke, ‘the loach ;’ Cot. Cf. Span. loja, 
a loach; also spelt locka, locke. " Origin unknown. 

LOAD, to lade, heap on a burden. (E.) A doublet of lade, Load 
is common in Shak. both as sb. and verb, but in M. E. it seems to be 
asb. only, the verb being Jade, which is a still older word. (The 
A.S. word for the sb. is last, a burden: see Laat (4).]_M.E. 
Jode, sb., Chaucer, C. T. 2920; Gower, C. A. ii, 293, 1. 24. The pp. 
Jaden occurs in Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1800; Rich. Cuer 
de Lion, 1389. = A. S. Aladan, to lade, load, heap up, Grein, ii. 79. 
[Bt also means to draw water; see Lado (2. + Du. adem, to inde, 
load. + Icel. hiada. + Dan. lade. Swed. ladda, 4 Goth, Alathan*, 
only in comp. af-Alathan. 4 G. beladen, O. Η. G. Aladan. . All 
from Teut. base HLATH, to load ; Fick, iii. 87. Cf. Russ, Hlade, a 
load. Der. load, sb. (see above); load-ing. Doublet, lade (1). 
LOAD-8STAR, LOAD-STONE, same as Lode-star, 
Lode-stone. 

LOAF, a mass of bread; also of sugar. (E.) ΜΕ. lof, loof. *A 

se-lof*= a loaf made of peas; P. Plowman, B. vi. 181 ; pl. looues 

=loves), Wyclif, Matt, iv. 3. = A.S. Aldf, a loaf; Grein, ii. 79. + 
Teel. Aleifr. Goth, Alaift, or hlaibs.4G. laib, M. H.G. leip. Cfalso 
Lithuanian Mépas, Lettish Maipas, bread ; cited by Fick, iii. 86. 
Also Russ, ktlies’, bread, 


forms given 
below.] + Du. Jen, a fief; lit, ‘a grant.’ $ Icel. ddn, 2 loan; len, a 
fief + Dan. laan, a loan. Swed. lin. +G. μάν, lehen, a δεῖ; 
O.H.G. iéhan, a thing granted. B. These words answer to a 
Tent. form LATHNA, i.e. a thing lent or granted ; from the base 
LIHW (LIH), to grant or end appearing in Goth. iihwan, to lend 
(Like, vi 34), A. & ltdan, to lends give (Crein, i, 187), Teel. γ,, to 
Tend, G. leiken, O.H.G. tthan. ἠὀγι This base exactly answers to 
the base LIQU (LIK), of the Lat. linguere (pt. t. ligu-t), to leave ; 
which is closely related to Gk. λείπειν, Skt. rich, to leave.—4/RIK, 
to leave, empty ; whence also Lat. licere and E. licence. Quite 
distinct from Α. 5. ledn, Icel. laun, G. John, a reward ; for which sce 
Lucre, Der. led, qv. 

LOATH, disliking, reluctant, unwilling. (E.) ΜΕ. loth (opposed 
to leef, deat, willing), Chaucer, Ὁ, Τὶ 1899 ; Havelok, 201, Ὁ ΛΑ. 8. 
148, hateful (very common), Grein, ii. 150.4 Icel. leidr, loathed, dis- 
liked. 4 Dan. Jed, loathsome. 4 Swed. lef, odious. 4 Ο, H. G. leit, 
odious. Β. All from a Teut. form LAITHA, painful ; from the 
Tent. base LITH, to go, pass, move on, hence to go through, 
undergo, experience, suffer.’ "This base appears in A.S. Jian, to go, 
travel, Icel. /10a, to go, pass, move on, also to suffer, Ὁ. H. G. 1 
to go, experience, suffer, mod. G. leiden, to suffer. From the notion 
of experience the sense pasted on to’ that of painful experience, 
suffcring, pain, &c. From the same base is (),4ν. Der. 
loath-ly = A.S. άδιίς, Grein, ii, 151 ; loathe, verb = A.S. ld%ian, 
Allfric’s Hom. ii. 506, 1, 24; loath-ing, sb., Prompt. Parv. p. 316; 
Joath-some, Prompt. Parv. p. 314, where the sufix -some=A. 5. -sum 
ἃς in win-some ; also loath-some-ness, 

LOBBY, a small hall, waiting-room, . (F. or Low Lat. 
G.) In Hamlet, ii. 5, 161, iv. 3. 39. [We can hardly suppose that 
the word was taken up into E. directly from the Low Lat.; it must 
have come to us through an O. F. Jobie*, not recorded.] = Low Lat. 
lobia, a portico, gallery, covered way, Ducange ; also spelt lobium. = 
M.H.G. ἰουδε, an arbour, a bower, also an open way up to the upper 
story of a house (Wackernagel). ‘The latter sense will be at once in- 


telligible to any one who has seen a Swiss chalet; and we can thus see 
also how it easily passed into the sense of a gallery to lounge or wait 
in, The same word as mod. 


Ὁ, laube, a bower. So called from peiog 
w= M.H.G. .Η. 


lodge. 
of the ear, a division ofthe lun 

Gk.) In Cotgrave.=F. /obe, ‘the lap 
‘or lowest part of the ear, also ἃ Jobe or lappet of the liver ;* Cot. 
Late Lat. lobus, not given in Ducange, but it may (I suppose) be 
found in old works ou medicine as a transliteration of the Ce. word. 


1 


Lap (2), Limb (2). It means ‘the part hanging down; frown 
“RAB, to hang down; whence also Skt. ramb, lamb, to hang down. 
ὧν Gk. 0860, 0 husk, is a different word, and connected with λέπειν, 
to peel. 
1ΟΒΒ' ppester, 
loppister. ‘A loppyster or a crabbe ;” Wright's Vocab. i. 176, 1. 21. 
ic poli ia. 189, ol. 2... loppeure; Wright’ 
It lopystre, as in 


LOCATE, to place. (L.) A late word, added by Todd to John- 
son's Dict.=Lat. locatus, pp. of locare, to place.= Lat. locus, a place; 
see Local. Der. local-ion ; locat-ive. 

LOCH, a lake. (Gaelic.) ' In place-names, as Lock Lomond, Lock 
Nes. = cat and leh doch, αι lake, arm of the sea. + W. luck 
(Spurrell, p. 183). + Com. Jo. Manx logh.Bret. Jouck (with gut- 
folal cA) Φ Lat. lacus; see Leake, Doubleta, late, ough 

OCK (1), an instrument to fasten doors, an enclosure in a canal ; 
&c, (E.) ΜΕ. Joke, Prompt. Parv. p. 311; pl. loken, also Jocun, 
Layamon, 5926, τ- A. loea pl. locn ; Greim i, rat. Tee. Joke, 
a lock, latch ; Jor, a cover, lid of a chest. Swed. lock, a lid. 4 G. 
Jock, «dungeon, hole; orig.a locked-up place. β. The Teut. form 
is LUKA (Fick, ili. 274) from the Teut. base LUK, to lock, en- 
close, appearing inthe strong verb ἰάσαν, to enclose, Grin, ii to4 
also in Icel. itika, to shut, finish (strong verb); M.H.G. hiichen, to 
shut ; Goth. galukan, to shut, shut up. -Remoter relations doubtful : 
see suggestions in Fick, as above. Der. lock, verb, M.E. lokten, 
Jocken, Chaucer, C. T. 5899 (observe that this ‘verb is a secondary 
formation from the sb., and not to be confused with the old strong 
verb lute, louten = A-S, lican, now obsolete of which the pp. Joten 


occurs in ‘Chaucer, C. T. 14881) ; also locker, a closed that 
locks = M.E. lokere, Prompt. Parv. p. 311, answering to O. Flemish 
Joker, a chest (Kilian) ; also lock-jaw, put for locked-jaw ; lock-keeper ; 
lock-smith; lock-up. “And see lock-et. 

LOCK (2), a tuft of hair, flock of wool. (E.) M.E. ἰοὺ; pl. 
lokkes, lockes, Chancer, C.T. 81. = A.S. loce, Joe, Grein, 


191; pl. 
Joccas.4-Du. lok, ἃ lock, tress, curl. $ Icel. lakkr.4Dan. lob.+-Swed. 
lock.440, HG. ‘lock, G. Loe . The form of the Teut. word is 


LUKKA (Fick, iii, 274) ; from a Teut. base LUK, to bend, which 

perhaps appears in Icel. ybkr, a loop, bend, crook. γ. The corres- 
\ding Aryan base is LUG; whence Gk. Abyos, a pliant twig, withy; 

ἀνγίζειν, to bend. But this does not seem to be quite certain, 

a little gold case worn as an omament. (F., -- Scand. 
or E.) The old sense is a small lock, something that fastens. * With 
wooden lockets "bout their wrists,’ with reference to the pillory; 
Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 1. 1. 808. — F. loquet, ‘the latch of a 
door ;* Cot. Dimin. of O. F. Joc, a lock; Burguy. Borrowed 
either from Icel, Joka, a lock, latch ; or from English. 

LOCKRAM, a cheap kind of linen. (F.,—Breton.) In Shak. 
Cor. ii. 1. 225 ; sce Nares and Halliwell. = F. locrenan, the name 
given to a sort of unbleached linen ; named from the place in Brit- 
tany where it is manufactured; Dict. de Trévoux. = F. Loc-renan, 
also called S, Renan, the name of a place in Basse Bretagne, a few 
miles N. by W. from Quimper.—Bret. Lok-ronan, the Bret. name for 
the same place. The sense of the name is ‘St. Ronan's cell ;’ from 
Bret. dk, a cell, and Ronan, St. Ronan ; see Legonidec’s Bret. Dict., 
where this very name is cited as an instance of the use of Loh as 


a prefix in place-names. 
ICOMOTION, motion from place to Place. (L.) Ριο- 
ion or animal locomotion ;' Sir T. Browne, Vulg. —— b. iii 
ce; ani 


δα § 2. Coined from Lat, Toco, erude form of locus, ἃ 
motion. See Locus and Motion. Der. locomot-ive, adj., Kersey's 
Dict,, ed. 1715 ; hence locomotive, sb. = locomotive engine, the first 
of which’ was used a.p. 1814, Haydn, Dict. of Dates. ᾿ 
LOCUS, a place. (L.) ‘Locus, a place, room, or stead;’ Phillips, 
ed. 1706. "He also gives instances of its technical use in astronomy 
and philosophy. = Lat. Zoews, a place; acorruption from Ὁ. Lat 


LOCUST. 
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stlocus, a place. Of uncertain origin; apparently the same word@noticed by Sewel, who translates E. log-line by Du. minuit-lyn or 


with E, stal? (Fick, i, 821); but Corssen rejects this, and connects it 
with the STAR, to strew; cf. G, strecke, a tract, extent. See 
Btall, Stretch. * Der. loca Toc-ate, al-locate, col-locate, dis- 
Tecate, lire liew-tnant, loco-metive; slo couch also 
", a winged insect. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715, it 

means ‘a fish like a lobster, called a long-oister ;* see Lobster. 
M. E. locust, Cursor Mundi, 6041; Wyclif, Rev. ix. 3.— Lat. Jocusta, 
a shell-fish; also a locust. ' Root uncertain. Doubiet, lobster, 4. ν. 

YE, a vein of ore. (E.) In Halliwell. Also spelt /oad, as in 
Carew’s Survey of Comwall, p.10(R.) An old mining term,” The 
lit. sense is ‘ course.’= A. S. idd,a way, course, journey ; on /dde=in 
the way, Beowulf, ed. Grein, |. 1987. = A.S. Ji8an, to go, travel. ἀν 
Icel. eid, 2 lode, way, course ; from 1(da, to go, pass, move. + Dan. 
Jed, a gate; from lide, to glide on. Swed, led, a way, course; from 
lida, to passon. Ββ. The Teut. base is LAITHA, a course, from 
Teut. verb LITHAN, to go, pass on ; Fick, iii. 270. 866 Lead (1). 
Der. lodestar, lode-stone ; also lead (1). 

LODESTAR, LOADSTAR, the polestar. (E.) Lit.‘ way- 
.¢. the star that shews the way, or that leads. M.E. lode- 
sterre, Chaucer, C.T. 2061. Compounded of lode, a way, course; 
and star. See Lode and Star. + Icel. deidar-stjarna ; from Jeidar, 
gen. case of Jeid, a way, and stjarna, a star. Swed, led-stjerna.G. 
leit-stern. 4 Not to be derived from the verb fo lead, because that 
word is a mere derivative of lode, as shewn by the vowel-change; but 
the words are, of course, connected. 

LODESTONE, LOADSTONE, an ore that attracts pieces 
of iron. (E.) ‘For lyke as the Jodestone draweth unto it 
Udall, οα 8. Mark, ©. §. And see Robinson's tr. of More's Utopia 
(1556), ed. Arber, Ρ. 32. Spelt Jodestone, loadstone, in Minshen, ed. 
1627. Compounded of ode and stone, in imitation of the older word 
lodestar ; see above. 1 It may be remarked that it is an incorrect 
formation; it is intended to mean ‘a leading or drawing stone,’ whereas 
the lit. sense is ‘ way-stone.’ The same remark applies to the cognate 
Icel. leidarsteinn. 

LODGE, a small house, cottage, cell, place to rest in, (elev 
Lat,-G.) ΜΕ, loge, logge ; Chaucer, C, T. 14859 ; Seven 
ed. Weber, 2603. = Ὁ. Ε΄ be “a lodge, cote, shed, small house ;? 
Cot. [Cf. Ital. logeia, a gallery, a lodge] = Low Lat. faubia, ‘a 
porch ; ef. lobia, a gallery. ‘We find in an act of .p. 904, “In 

latio quod est fundatum juxta basilica beatissimi principis aposto- 
Forum, ia laubia .-. ipsins palatii;”” Brachet. (see Ducange). = 
O.H.G. loubd (M. H. Ὁ. doube, G. Jaube), an arbour, hut of leaves 
and branches. =O.H.G. laup (M. H. G. foub, G. laud), ἃ leaf; cog- 
nate with E. Leaf, q.v. Dar. lodge, verb, M. E. loggen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 14997, 15002, Ancren Riwle, p. 264 = O. F. loger, ‘to lodge, 
lie, sojourne’ (Cot.) ; lodg-ing = M.E. logging, Chaucer, C.T. 150013 
lodg-er', lodg-ment, in Kersey, ed. 1715. Doublet, ἰοδὸγ, 4. ν. 

FT, a room in a roof, attic, upper room. (Scand.)' See Bible 
Word-book. M.E. Joft, Gawain and the Grene Knight, ed. Morris, 
L 1096. The proper sense of Joft is ‘air,’ as in Aloft, q.v. The 
Peculiar sense is Scand.= Icel. lope (pron. doft), meaning (1) air, sky, 
(2) an upper room, balcony ; cf. the prov. E, sky-parlour as applied 
to an attic. + Dan. loft, a loft, cock-loft. Swed. loft, a garret. 
AS. lft, air, sky, Grein, ii. 198 ; whence M. E. lift, sky, P. Plow- 
man, B. xv. 351. Goth. /uftus, the air. Du. lucht [for bt, air, 
aky. G. ἐμ, the air. Root unknown. Der. /oft-y, Shak. Lucrece, 
1167, Rich. II, iii. 4. 355 loftei-ly3 loft-i-ness, Isa. ii.173 also lift, q.¥.5 
aloft, .¥. 

Lod 1), a block, piece of wood. (Scand.) ‘A long log of 
timbre;? Sir. More, Works, p. 54 g-—Icel. ἰάρ, a felled tree, a log. 
+ Swed. dial. /dga, a felled tree, a tree that has been blown down, 
a wind-fall (Rietz). Cf. O. Swed. Idge, broken branches (Thre); 
also prov. E. lag-wood ( = log-svood), the larger sticks from the head of 
an oak-tree when felled; Dorsetshire (Halliwell). ὀ β. So called 
from its dying flat on the ground, as distinguished from the living 
tree. Formed from the Teut. base LAG, to lie; see Lie (1). Der. 
log-cabin, log-hut ; log-man, Temp. iii. 1. 67; logg-et, a small log 
(with dimin, suffix -σί, of F. origin), Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub, A. iv. 
sc. 5, Puppy's sth speech ; /ogg-ats, another spelling of logg-ets, the 
name of a game, Hamlet, v. 1. 100; log-twood, su called because im- 
ported in logs, for which reason it was also called blockwood, as 
appears from Kersey’s Dict. and the Stat. 23 Eliz, c. 9, cited in 

redgwood ; also log (2), q. v.; logger-kead, q. v. 

LOG (a), a piece of wood with a line, for measuring the rate of a 
ship. (Scand.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. Rather Scand. than Dutch, 
and ultimately of Scand. origin, being identical with Log (1).= 

log (as & seaterm), whence Jog-tina, a log-line, 
-book, logga, to heave the log (Widegren) ; so also 
Dan, log, log-line, log-bog, logge. We also find Du. dog, log-lijn, 


log-toek, loggen; but these do not seem to be old words, being un-glated words are Icel. 


Anoop-lym. See Log (1). Der. log-board, -book, -line, -reel. 

‘LOG (3), a Hebrew liquid measure. (Heb.) "The twelfth part of 
akin. In Levit. xiv. 10.— Heb. /ég, a word which orig. signified ‘a 
basin ;’ Smith, Dict. of the Bible. 

LOGARITHM, the exponent of the power to which a given 
number or base must be raised in order to produce another given 
number. (Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Logarithms were i 
vented by Napier, who published his work in 1614; Haydn. Coined 
from Gk. Aoy-, stem of λόγον, a word, a proportion; and ἀριθμόε. a 
number; the sense being ‘ratio-number.” See Logic and Arith- 
metic. Der. logariti 

LOGGEER-. 


of round timber (in a 
whale-boat) over which a line is to make it run more slowly. 
(Hybrid ; Scand. and E.) In Shak. it means a blockhead ; L. L. 
iv. 3. 204. The word evidently means log-kead, and is a similar 
formation to blockhead: the ony difficulty is to account for se 
syllable -er. Webster gives: ‘ logger, one engaged in getting timber.” 
See Log (1) and Head. 

LOGIC, the science of reasoning correctly. (F., = L., = Gk.) 
MLE. logite, Chaucer, C. T. 288. = 0. F. logigue, ‘logick ;” Cot. = 
Lat. logica (= ars logiea), logic; properly fem. of logicus, logical. = 
Gk. λογική (= ther), logic; properly fem of Keyed, belong. 
ing to speaking, reasonable. = Gk. λόγοι, a speech. = Gk. λέγειν, to 
collect, gather, select, tell, speak. Lat. legere, to collect, select, 
read. B. See Curtius, i. 454; he suggests LAK as the form of 
the European base, which by extension to LAKS and subsequent 
loss of ὦ, prob. gave rise to Goth. fisan, to collect, Lithuanian las-ti, 
to gather up, Lettish /asz-it, to collect ; with which cf. prov. E. lease, 
to glean. Der. logic-al, logic-al-ly, logic-i-an (Levins). Also (from 
Gk. Aoyorts, a calculator, λογιστικόν, skilled in calculating), 
logistic, logistic-al. Also Jog -machy, a strife about words = Gk. Aoyo- 
paxia, 1 Tim, vi. 4. from Gk, Aéyo-, crude form of λογόν, and μάχ- 
ovai, I fight or contend. From the same Gk. source we have 
numerous words, as ana-logue, apo-logue, cata-logwe, deca-logue, dia- 
logue, ec-logue, epiclogue, monc-logus, pro-logue; also syl-log-ism ; 
also log-arithm ; also ana-logy, apo-logy, etymo-logy, eu-logy ; also all 
scientific terms in -/ogy, such as bio-logy, concho-logy, &c. 

LOIN, part of an animal just above the hip-bone. (F..=L.) 
M.E. loine, loyne; Prompt. Parv. p. 312; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, 
P. 191, in a song written temp. Edw. 11.=0. F. logne (Burguy), also 
Jonge, * the loyne or flank ;᾽ Cot. = Low Lat. /umbea* (not found), 
femn. of an adj. lumbeus*, formed from Lat. ivmbus, the loin. See 


Lumbago. 4 We may note that the Α. 8. lendenu, pl. sb., 
the loins, is probably cognate with the Lat. word; hence came 
M.E. lendis, leendis, the loins, in Wyclif, Matt. iii. 4, ὅς, 868 


bar. 

LOITER, to delay, linger. (Du.)_‘ Loyter and ρος a-begging;” 
‘Tyndall's Works, p. 217, col. 1; see Trench, Select Glosany where 
the orig. bad sense of the word is noted. M.E. Joitren. ‘Loytron, 
or byn ydyl, Ocior;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 311. — Du. (and O. Du.) 
Jeuteren, to linger, loiter, trifle, waver; also O. Du. Joteren, to delay 
linger, act negligently, deceive, waver, vacil ‘lian, Oudemans) + 
cf. O. Flemish /utsen, with the same senses (Kilian). . The true 
sense is ‘to stoop,” and figuratively to sneak; and the word is 
formed with the frequentative suffix -er from the Teut. base LUT, to 
stoop, appearing in A.S. ltitan, Icel. itita, to stoop, give way, ldtr, 
stooping, and in E. Lout, q.v. Thus to loiter is ‘to act like ἃ lout 
The Dan. form is weakened to Jude, to stoop, with which perhaps cf. 
Icel. Joddari, a loiterer, a tramp, O. Du. lodderen, ‘to lie lazie it 
bedd,’ Hexham ; &c, | Loiter comes also very near to A. 
felution, to crouch (Grein), whence M.E. Jotien, to creep about, 
lurk, lie hid, Chaucer, C. T. 15654 (Six-text, G. 186), P. Plowman, 
B. avi. 102; this is another word (without the frequentative -er-) 
from the same base. Der. Joiter-er. 

LOLL, to lounge about lazily. (Ο. Low G.) M.E. lollen; ‘And 
wel loselyche he /olleth there’= and very idly he lounges there ; 
P. Plowman, B. xii. 23. ‘He that Jolleth is lame, other his leg out 
of ioynte, Other meymed in som membre *= he who lounges is lame, 
or his leg is out of joint, or he is maimed in some member ; id. C. x. 
215. See also id. B. v. 192; P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 1. 224. 
An old Low G. word, of which the traces are slight. Probably bor- 
rowed from Ο. Du. rather than an E, word.=O. Du. dollen, to sit 
over the fire. ‘ Wie sit en Jolt of sit en vrijt Verlet sijn werck, ver- 
geet sijn tijt’=he who-sits and warms himself, or sits and wooes, 
neglects his work and loses his time; Cats, ed. 1828. i. 428, a; 
cited _by Oudemans. Kilian also gives /ollebancke, a sleeping-bench, 
asa Zealand word, The older sense was prob. to ‘doze,’ to sleep, 
hence to brood over the fire, to lounge about. It appears to be a 
mere derivative of lull, i.e. to sing to sleep; see Lull . Re- 
a, to loll (thought to be bor from 

Za 
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English); O. Icel, ‘Jotla, to move or act slowly, loll, lolla, sloth,'@q.¥v. Also long, verb (see below); length, 4. v.i ling (3), 4. νι; 


words cited by Wedgwood, but not in Cleasby's Dict. ; Icel. taila, 
to toddle (as a child); Swed. and Dan. dial. /uda, a cradle (Rietz, 
Outzen). Der. Joll-er ; and see 

LO! ), a name given to the followers of Wyclif. (O. Du.) 
‘The history of the word is a little difficult, because it is certain that 
several words have been purposely mixed up with it. 1. In the first 

lace, the M. E. word most commonly in use was not Jollard, but 

joller = one who lolls, a lounger, an idle vagabond. ‘I smelle a 
Joller in the wind, quod he;’ Chaucer, C.T.12914. That ‘lounger’ 
is the true sense of ¢his form of the , is clear from a re in 
P. Plowman, C. x. 188-218, the whole of which may be consulted, 
The most material lines are: ‘Now kyndeliche, by Crist, beth suche 
called Jolleres, As by englisch of oure eldres of olde mennes techynge; 
He that Jolleth is lame other his leg out of ioynte Other maymed in som 
membre,’ i.e. such fellows are naturally called Jollers in the English 
of our forefathers; he that /ol/s about is lame, or broken-jointed, or 
maimed; see Loll. 2, At the same time, the name Jollard was 
also in use as a term of reproach; and this was an Ὁ. Du. term, 
Latinised as Lollardus. It had been in use before Wyclif. Ducange 
quotes from Johannes Hocsemius, who says, under the date 1309 : 
“Eodem anno quidam hypocritae groves mai Lollardi sive Deum 
laudantes vocabantur, per Hannoniam et Brabantiam quasdam mu- 
lieres nobiles deceperunt ;’ i.e. In this year certain vagabond hypo- 
crites, called Lollards or God-praisers, deceived certain noblewomen 
in Hainault and Brabant. adds that Trithemius says in his 
Chronicle, under the date 1315: ‘ita appellatos a Gualtero LolAard, 
Germano quodam.’ This latter statement makes no difference to 
the etymology, since Lolard as a surname (like our surnames Fisher, 
Baker, or Butcher) is precisely the same word as when used in the 
sense of ‘God-praiser.’ The lit. sense is ‘a singer,’ one who chants. 
=O, Du. follaerd (1) ἃ mumbler of prayers or hymns (Lat. mussi- 
sator), one who hums; (2) ἃ Lollard; Kilian, Oudemans, This is a 
mere dialectical variation of a form lull-ard, formed regularly from 
the O. Du. lullen (also Jollen), to sing, hum, with the suffix -ard as 
in slugg-ard, &c., denoting the agent. This O. Du. 
dullen is our E. word Lull, q.v. 8. Besides the confusion thus 
introduced, it was common to compare the Lol/ards to tares, by help 
ofa bad pun on the Lat. olia, tares; this has, however, nothing to 
do with the etymology. See my note on Chaucer, C.T. Group B. 
1173, in the Prioresses Tale, &c. (Clarendon Press). δ Since /oll 

Tull are allied words, it makes no very great difference to which 
ΝΕ refer loller and Lollard ; still loller = loli-er, and Lollard = 
leer. 

LONE, solitary, retired, away from company. (E.) Not in early 
use; the word docs not appear 1a ‘Minshen br Levins, and I find no 
example much. earlier who has: ‘a poor lone 
woman ;’ 2 Hen. IV, ii. 1. 35. It probably was at first a colloquial 
or vulgar word, recommended by its brevity for more extended use. 
It seems to be ἃ ei corruption of alone, as has generally been e: 

lained by lexicographers; even Shakespeare brings it in as a pun 
Pir long toan for ἃ poor one woman to bear.” Observe: "I go alone, 
Like to ἃ lonely dragon;' Cor. iv. 1. 30. Todd cites a slightly 
earlier instance. * Moreover this Glycerie is a lone woman ;’ Kyffin, 
transl, of Terence, ed. 1588. See Alone. β, Other examples of 
loss of initial a occur in the words mend, purtenance, limbeck, van- 
ford. 4 The Icel. Jaxx, secrecy, bas nothing to do with lone ; 

Tcel. d lawn properly means ‘ secretly,’ rather than ‘alone,’ Alone 

is for al-one, as is proved in its due place. Der. lonely, Cor. iv. 1. 

Ri Jone-li-ness, Hamlet, iii. 1. 46; also lone-some, spelt Jonesom in 

inner, ed. 1671 ; Jone-some-ness; also lone-ness: ‘One that doth wear 

himself away in loneness,’ Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, A. i, sc. 2 
(Amarillis), 

M. E. long, 


‘LONG (1), extended, not short, tedious. (E.) 
Northen Jang; Chaucer, C. T. 3021; Pricke of Conscience, l. 632. 
ALS. lang, Grein, ii. 156.4-Du. lang. Icel. Jangr. + Dan. 
lang. + Swed. lang. 4 Goth. laggrs F langrs). + G. lang. + Lat. 
- Β. Further allied to Μ. Η. Ο. lingen, to go hastily, G. 
er-langen, to attain, reach ; and to Skt. ἰαῖ χὰ, to jump over, surpass. 
“The orig. signification of ἰαῖ σὰ was prob. to overtake by jumping, 
then, to attain ;’ Benfey, p. 786. Ὑ. The orig. notion seems ta 
have had reference to the stride taken in jumping or fast running ; 
and, as an active runner commonly moves lightly over the ground, 
we get Skt. laghu, Gk. é&axde, E. light, Lat. levis, from the same 
3 with the singular result that the Gk. éAaxis also means 

8. An older Skt. spelling appears in the verb raigh, to 

move swiftly; giving 4 RAGH, to run, hasten, as the common 
source. appearing without the nasal in Skt. and Gk., but nasalised to 
RANGH for other languages. See Light (2), Levity. Der. 
Jong, adv. ; Jong-boat, long-measure, long-run, long-sight-ed, long-stop, 
Jong-suffering. Also (from Lat. longus) long-evily, q. v., long-itude, 


ling-tr, q.V.. lunge, q.v. Also lumber (1). 
LONG (2), to desire, yearn ; to belong. 
‘for or after. Very common in Shak. Long=wish for, and long = 
‘belong (Hen. Vii 4-80) are the same wo! ἜΝ Ἑ. longen: Tongien. 
«Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages’ =then people desire, &c. ; 
Chaucer, C.T. 12. “That to the sacrifice Jongen shal’ = that are to 
belong to the sacrifice; id. 2280. «- Α. 8. langian, longi 
lengthen, also to long after, crave. * Ponne se deg I "when 
the day lengthens; Popular Treatises on Science, ed. Wright, p. 9 
“Ηαϊεῦ langode’ =the hero longed; Grein, ii. 157. ‘The orig. sense 
is to become long, hence to stretch the mind after, to crave ; also to 
apply, belong. A. S. dang, long, long; see Long (1). Der. long- 
ing, sb. ; long-ing, adj., long-ing-ly. 
LONG! length of life. (L.) ‘In longevity by many con- 
sidered to attain unto hundreds’ (of years] ; Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iii. ς, 9. § 1. Spelt longeuitie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. 


(E.)__ Often used with 


to 


Coined, by analogy with F. words in -ité (<E. -ity), from Lat. 
Tongewitas, long life. = Lat. long-, stem of longus, long; and axitas, 
fall form of the word commonly written afas, age. and 

LONGITUDE, lit. length; distance in d from ἃ given 


i deat, fg 
tudin-is), length, long duration; in late Lat., longitude, = Lat. lomgi- 
ἔα a crude form of longus, lon; i Long. 


sgitudin-al (from stem lon, 
LOO, a game “ands ©) ἕρ 


| H. Οἱ ἕμοψεν, to task, behold 
to mean ‘to peep through ἃ hole, 
0. H. G. loc, M. H.G. luoe, G. lock, a hole. If so, the A.S. Iécian 
is to be connected with A. S. loca, a prison, enclosure, and Joc, a lock ; 
see Lock. @ The resemblance to Skt. Jok, to see, is perhaps 
accidental. Der. look, sb., M. E. Joke, Chaucer, C. T. 3342; look! 
inter 4 looker, loot, looking, loobing-glos 

LOOM (1), a machine for weaving cloth. (E.) In Spenser, 
Muiopotmos, 1. 272. M.E. lome, a tool, instrument ; P. Plowman, 
Ὁ. vi. 45; and see Prompt. Parv., p. 312. ‘The pl. lomen = implements 
for tilling the soil, occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 384.—A.S. geléma, 
tool, implement, Alfred, tr. of Beda, iv. 28, ed: Whelock, p. 351; 
cf. AS. and-léma, ἃ tool, implement, utensil, in a gloss (Lye). 
Root uncertain, 

LOOM (2), to appear faintly or at a distance. (Scand.) The orig. 
sense is to glimmer or shine faintly. Rare; and usually used of a 
ship. Zooming of kip, is her prospective [appearance] or shew. 
Hence it is said, such a ship looms a great sail, i.e. she appears or 
seems to be a great ship;’ Kersey's Dict. ed. 1715. So also Skinner, 
ed. 1671, who adds: ‘she Jooms but small,’ i.e. looks small. M.E. 
Jumen, to shine, * Hire lure Jumes liht, Ase a launterne a nyht’= her 
face looms brightly, like a lantem ‘in the night; Spec. of Lyric 
Poetry, ed. Wright, p. 52.—Icel. Jidma, to gleam, shine, dawn as the 
day does ; from the sb. {jémi, a beam, ταῦ. B. The sb. is cognate 
with A.S. leéma, a beam, ray (Grein, ii, 178); whence M.E. leme, 
Chaucer, ed. Tyrwhitt, C. T. 14936. ‘This would have given a later 
form leem or leam, but it became obsolete. A similar substitution of 
ἃ Scand. for an E. form occurs in the case of Boon, q.¥. γ. Both 

(Fick, iii, 
ht (1). 


Tcel. and A.S. sbs. are from a Teut. form LEUHMAN 
275), due to the Teut. base LUH, to shine; see 
@ There does not appear to be any real connecti 
or gleam, which are from a different root. Der. ᾿ 
LOON (1), LOWN, a base fellow. (O. Low G.) Spelt Joon in 
Macbeth, v. 3. 11; Lown in Oth. ii. 3. 95. ‘The latter passage is *he 
called the tailor ‘own,’ cited from an old ballad. In the Percy Folio 
MS., ed. Hales and Fumivall, ii. 324, 1. 52, the line appears as: 
‘therfore he called the taylor clowns.’ Jamieson gives lown, loon, 
Jowm, and says that the word is used by Dunbar. β. Just’ as in 
the case of Loon (2), the form /owm stands for an older lowm or 
ἴοωπι. This is shewn by M. E. lowmyshe, old spelling of lowmyske, 
Prompt. Parv., p. 316, and by the etymology. Cf. Scot. loamy, 
dull, slow; Jamieson, γ. Of O. Low G, origin; as appears from 


LOON. 


LOT. 341 


©. Du. Joen, a lown (Kilian, Oudemans), whence mod. Du. loen.®Cot. Loguacity occurs in Minsheu, ed. 1627.] = Lat. logui, to speak, 


Kilian also gives O. Du. lome, slow, inactive; noted by him as an 
old word, That m is the older letter is to be seen from the derived 
words, viz. Du, /ummel, Dan. limmel, Swed. lymmel, G. Himmel, αὶ 
lown, Iubber. δι An older form appears in Ὁ. H. G. fvomi (only 
used compounds), yielding, mild; and all the forms are from ἃ 


Tent. base which appears in M.H.G. luomen, iémen, to 

weary ‘gia is prob. connected with E. Lame, q. v. ane te 
Loon (2). 

LOON (2),  water-bird, diver, (Scand.) A corruption of the 


Shetland name /oom ; see Gloss. of Shetland Words by T. Edmonds- 
ton; Phil, Soc. 1866. = Icel. Jémr, a loon. 4 Swed. and Dan. fom. 
Root unknown ; but not improbably the same word as Loon (1), 
from the awkward motion of such birds on land, For deroga- 
tory use of the names of birds, cf. booby, gull, goose, owl, δες, 

Ῥ, a. bend, a bend in a cord leaving an opening, noose. (C.) 
Spelt Joupe in the Bible of 151, Exod. xxvi. 4, 5. The M. E. loupe 
only used ‘in the sense joop-hole,’ but it is δι μος μίαὶς 


i ty of Μ. E. dees, false; see 
. 298. The latter is from A.S. leds, (1) loose, (2) 


Prompt. Parv. p. 
falses cognate with Teel Jauss, loose, vacant, Dan. and Swed. ζδε, 


. The E. loose is better represented 
O'S Dau. foos, (1) loose, cs false (Oudemans) ; the m: 
the two senses, having Jos, loose, and loos, false, Further cognate 
words appear in Goth. ἴσως, empty, vain; G. fos, loose. y. All 
are from a Teut. adj. LAUSA, loose (Fick, iii. 273); from Teut. 
ase LUS, to lose ; see Lose. «ν ‘We may, however, fairly assume 
that the vowel-sound in Joose was to the influence of the verb to 
Joosen, which was in much commoner use than the adj., and naturally 
affected it; see , loose-ly, loose-ness. Note that Tose 
is the commonest suffix in E., but is always spelt -/ess; see -less. 

nd see 
LOOSE, LOOSEN, to make loose, set free. (E.)_ The suffix-en 
isdue to analogy with words like /engthen, strengthen, and is less com- 
mon in early than in later times. M. E. losen, fousen, lowsen; where 
the final πὶ is very commonly dropped, and merely marks the infini- 
tive mood, without having the causal force which is implied by the 
final m at present. ‘The boondis of alle weren Jousid’ = the bonds of 
all were loosed; Wyclif, Acts, xvi. 26. = A.S. ‘oslo, to lose, to be- 
come void, almost always used in a neut. sense, Gi 194. We 
find, however, losade=Lat. dissipauit, Luke, ix. 26; and the cognate 
Ὁ. Sax. fésian is transitive, and signifies ‘to make free.’ So also Du. 
Jossen, to loosen, release; Icel. /eysa, to loosen; Swed. Jésa; Dan. 
Use ; Ὁ. ἴδει; Goth, lausjan ; all acti B. In every language 
Dut E. the verb is derived from the adj, signifying ‘loose ;" thus 
O. Sax. ἐδείαπ is from ἰός; Du. lossen, from Jos; Icel. Jeysa, from 
Jauss ; Swed. lésa, from ἰδὲ; Das, ds, rom ὅδε; G. lésen, frota tos; 
and Goth. Jausjan, from /aus. In E,, the verb /osian (= E. 
Joose) has affected the vowel of the’ adjective ; the A.S. for ‘ loose’ 
being Jeds, which should have given a mod. E. adj. Zees. ‘The verb 
Josian itself is from Α.. 5, Jos, destruction, Alfred, tr. of Beda, lib. v. 
(or c. 10, ed. Whelock) ; see Loss, Loose, adj., and 

“oor, plunder, booty. (Hindi. Skt.) A modem term, imported 
from Todi — Hindi at (with cerebral 4), loot, plunder. The cere- 
bral ¢ shews that an r is elided [Prof. Cowell so informs me] eae pst 
Jotra, shorter form of loptra, booty, spoil. =Skt. tap, to breal 
the pp. Jupta is also used in the sense of booty,’ like the deriv. 
loptra; see Benfey, ἊΣ 798.—4/RUP, to break; whence Lat. rumpere, 
G, rauben, and E. rob, See Rob, Rupture. Tas orm that 


teas to maim, cas- 
same sense ; cf, 


Ὁ. Sax. 16s, 
|. Du. separates: 


which is robbed. Der. Loot, verb. 


coined word, formed by adding loquax, 
talkative. (Prob. suggested by the sb. loquacity, which had previ- 
ously been introduced into the language from F., loguacité, ‘loquacity τ᾽ 


ΤΥ Ross rch, reset to. speak. + Skt. Jap (for Jal), to speak. -- φῇ 
RAK, to speak: Tae Dees ‘Also lo- 
quacé-ty, from F. el 
the same root are col-loqu-ial, e-logu-ence, ob-loqu-y, soliclogu-y, ventri- 

ist; also (from Lat. pp. locut-us) al-locut-ion, circum-loeut-ion, 


LOBD, a master, ruler, peer. (E.) ΜΕ. louerd (= lover, 
Havelok, 1. 96; gen. contracted to lord, Chaucer, C. T. 47. -- A. 
Aldford, a lord ; Grein, ii. ϑο. B. It is certain that the word is a 
compound, and that the former syllable is A.S. hidf.a loaf, It is 
extremely likely that -ord stands for weard, a warden, keeper, 
master; whence Aldfoeard = loaf-keeper, i.e. the master of the 
house, father of the family. See Loaf and Ward. 4 The 
etym.’ sometimes given, from ord, a beginning, is impossible, the 
proper sense of ord being " point ;* loaf:point could only mean the 
comer of αὶ crust; and Joa/-beginning could only refer to flour or 
grain. The simple word weard, however, is used nearly synony- 
mously with the comp. Aldf-weard; and cf. hord-weard, 
keeper, lord (Grein), Der. lord, verb (gen. used with 
i 43 3 lord-ed, Temp. i. 2.97 ; lord-ing (with dimin. suffix 
int. Ta. i, 2. 62 = M.E. lauerd-ing, Layamon, 27394; lord- 
¢ double dimin.), Bp. Hall's Satires, Ὁ. ii. sat. 2, 1.12 = M. 
Jouerd-ling, Layamon, 12664, later text; lord-ly 
P. Plowman, Β. xiii. 302; lord-li-ness, Shak. Ant. v. 
ship = M. E. lord-schip, P. Plowman, B. iii. 206. 
LORE, leaming, doctrine. (E.) Μ. Ε. lore, Chaucer, C. T. 528, 
4424, 12202. [The final ὁ is unessential, and due to the frequent 
use of the dat. case.]=A.S. lér, lore; Grein, ii. 158. Here /dr stands 
for Jaisa*, from Teut. base LIS, to “find out ; so that laisa* = ldr 


means ‘what is found ont knowledge, επί. Dau. leer, doo- 
trine.- ‘+ Swed. lara. + Dan. . lire. + G. Lehre, M. rt, OHS. 
léra, And cf. Gor laisjan, to teach; Jaiseins, doctrine. 
farther under Learn. 


LORION, the golden aureole, (F.—L-)_ ‘Loriot, αὶ bird other- 
wise called a witwall ;’ Kersey, ed. 1715.=F. lorio, ‘the bird called 
a witwall, yellowpeake, hickway;’ Cot. Corruptly written for 
Toriot, Forion, the prefixed ἱ being the def. article (= Lat. its. 
Cotgrave has: * Oriot, ἃ heighaw, or νειν also spelt Oriol, id. 
‘The latter om is the same as E. 


appears 
(1) losien, (2) leosen. 
P- 372; it commonly means ‘to loose’ or “loosen,” but we also find 


1, Losien is recorded in Stratmann, 3rd ed., at 


{t in the sense ‘to be lost,’ or ‘to perish,’ as in Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, 
ed. Morris, i. 117, UL. 28, 35 and in Layamon, 20538, it is used ex- 
actly in the sense of ‘lose.’ A. S. losian, to become loose, to escape, 
Grein, ii. 194. “See Loosen. 3. The M. E, ἴδοι, more com- 
monly lesen, is in Stratmann, at p. 360. This is the verb which in- 
μοῦ has the force of ‘ lose,’ but it should rather have produced a 
leese. It is a strong verb, with Ft t. dees, and pp. loren, 
Jorn; see Chaucer, C.T. 1217, 3536; P. Plowman, B.v. 499.—A.S. 
Jedsan, to lose; pt. t. ‘leds, pp. loren; ‘perhaps only used in comp. for- 
ledsan, to lose entirely, Luke, xv. 4, 9, Grein, i. 328.4 Du, liezen, only 
in comp. ver-liezen, to lose ; pt. t. verloor, pp. verloren, + G. lieren, 
only in comp, ver-lieren, pt. t. verlor, BP verloren. + Goth. liusan, 
only in comp. fra-liusan, to loose, Luke, xv. 8, with which cf. fra- 
dusnan, to perish, 1 Cor. i. 18, B. Both A'S. losian and tedsan are 
from the Teut. base LUS, to lose, become loose (Fick, iii. 273). 
‘This base is an extension of the oder base LU, to set free, appearin 


in Gk. λύειν, to set free, release; Lat. iwere, to set free. A stil 
older sense, “to et free By cutting a bond,’ is suggested by Skt. ἰώ, 
ἴο αι, clip; Benfey, Ρ 7995 Fick, i. 755. jote the double 
form of the pp., viz torn; of which tot (= tard) is formed 
from M.E, losien . of 
leosen= A. 8. ledsan. Der. los-er, loving: fom same Tent 
are loose, vb.» also spelt Loosen, 4. Ὁ leasing, q.¥.5 lorn, 
we also have solve, 


M.E. los, Chaucer, C. T. 
lestruction; 46 Jose wurdon, i.e. ed, 
. 6.9 (or ς. 0). Ὁ. Northumb. Jor, Matt. 
vii. 2 (Lindisfarne MS.). = Α΄. 5, ledsan, to 1 Lose. 

LOT, a portion, share, fate. (8) M. 
de Lion, 426a, in Weber's Met. Romances. 
35, Luke, xxiii. 34; more usually (and better) spelt ‘ion Gr 


342 LOTH. 


The A. 5. Alyt (= Aluti) is formed by vowel-change from Alut., the stem from the old verb Jout, to stoop, bow 


of the pt. pl. of Aledtan, to cast lots, ἃ strong verb.4-Du.lot, alot ; loten, 
to cast lots. - Icel. Aluti, a part, share, Alutr, a lot ; from the strong 
verb ἰδία, to obtain by lot. 4 Dan, ἰοά, a lot. + Swed. οί, ἃ lot; 
Ἰοίία, to cast lots.-G. Loos, ἃ lot ; Joosen, to cast lots.-Goth. Alauts, 
alot; Mark, xv. 24. All the sbs, answer to Teut. HLUTA 
or HLUTI, a lot ; from Teut. base HLUT, to obtain by lot ; 
Fick, iii. 90. Der. lot, vb.; lotl-er-y, 4. v. i αἰτίαι, αν. 

reluctant ; the same as Los 

LOTION, a washing, external ‘medicinal ‘pplication (L) ‘Zot 
ion, a washing or rinsing;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. _ Formed, by 
analogy with F. words in τίοπ, from Lat, lotic, a washing. = Lat. 
Jotus, pp. of lavare, to wash; see Lave. 

LOT, LOTTO, the name of a game. (ital, Tent) Modern ; 
the spelling Jotto is the correct Ital. ‘spelling; ἰοίο is a F. form of the 
Ital. word. Ital. lotto, a lot, lottery. Of Teut. origin; cf. O. H.G. 
Αἰός (Ὁ. 1008), Lot. 

IRY, a distribution by lot or chance. (Ε. with F. suffix.) 
In Levins, ed. ἀδῖοι and in Shak. Merch, Ven. i, 2. 32, ii. 1. 15. 

Formed, by analogy with words like brewery, fish-ery, seuil-ery, and 
others, directly ey Ἑ. dot; the suffix -ery is of F. origin, answering 
to lat -arium, -erium. J The Ε΄ loterie is plainly borrowed from 
E much later use; thus it is omitted by Cotgrave, and 
Shertoot’s index to Cotgrave only gives balotage, sort, as equivalent 
words to E. lottery. The words brew, fish, are E. words, just as lot 
is. See Lot. 

LOTUS, the Egyptian water-lily. (L.,=<Gk.) ‘Zotos, or Lotus, 
the lote-tree;" Kersey, ed ams Minn ed. 1627 spas of the 
lothe-tree ot lote-tree. It is spelt tr. οἱ , ix. 
Wop ας. lott, es. τ. Οἷς here, a nae gives to several shee? 
(1) the Greek lotus; (2) the Cyrenean lotus, an African shrub, the 
eaters of which were called Loto-phagi = Lotus-eaters, from Gk. 
fore, to eat; (3) the lily of the Nile; see Liddell and Scott. Der. 


arate 
“to great sound, noisy. (E.) M.E. loud; more 
common in eat, adv, form f Toudé =loudly ; Chaucer, C. T. 674, 15339. 
=A. 5. Ald, loud, Grein, ii, 88. Du, μά. 4 G. laut, Ο. Η. Ο. Alsi. 
B. Cf. Lat. -c/utus, in comp, in-clutus, renowned. 4 Gk. κλυτόε, re- 
nowned. + Skt. gruta, heard. y. The Teut, form is HLUDA, a 
pp. form from HLU, to hear, answerin hear, oe 
κλύειν. = 4/KRU, to hear ; later form 552. 
Joud-ly, loud-ness ; from the same root are clivent,, ΩΣ slave, vad 
nts iin Oy ‘The Irish spelling of /ake.= Irish 

a ie Tri οἱ - Tock, 
a lake, tough arm of the sea ; see Loch. 

In 


LOUNGE, to loll about, move about listlessly. (F..— 
Skinner's Dict., ed. 1671. Not an early word. ‘A very flourishing 
society of people, called Joungers, gentlemen whose observations are 
mostly itinerant ;’ The Guardian, no. 124, dated Aug. 3, 1713. The 
verb is formed from a sb., being a corruption of the term Jungis, de- 
fined in Minshen, ed. 1627, a8 meaning ‘ a slimme, 8. tall and dull 
slangam, that hath no making to his height ;’ and even as late as in 
Kersey, ed. 1715, we find lungis as ‘a drowsy or dreaming 
fellow.’ It was once a well-known term, and occurs in Decker’s 
Satiromastix ; Beaum. and Fletcher, Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
‘Act ii. sc. 3, speech 1; Lyly's Euphues and his England, ed. Arber, 
Ῥ. 325; and the Play of Misogonus, written about 1560; sce Nares 
and Halliwell. F. /ongis, ‘a lungis; a slimme, slow-back, dreamii 
luske [idle fellow], drowsie gangrill; a tall and dull slangam, that hath 
no ing to his height, nor wit to his making; also, one that being 
sent on an errand is long in returning;’ Cot, B. Littré supposes 
that the sense of F. longis was due to a pun, having reference to Lat. 
tongs | ong; see Long. For, strictly, Longis was a proper name, 
ing the OF. form of Lat. Longus, of Longin, the name of the 
εις ρα who pierced the bod: ay of Christ. This name Longinus 
first appears in the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, and was 
doubtless suggested by the Gk. λόγχῃ, a lance, the word used in 
John, xix. 34. See my note to P. Plowman, C. xxi, 82. See 
word Lunge, which is certainly due to Lat. /ongus. Der. 
ae the name of an insect. (E.) M.E. lous, pl. ἦγε or lis; 
P Poe 197, 198. -- A.S. lis, as a gloss to Lat. pediculus ; 
‘Alfie's Gloss,, Nomina’ Insectorum ; the ρὲ, form was is. Du 
duis. s+ Dan, fas pl. duxs, 4 Swed. Jus, pl. Bs. + Icel. iis, pl. Iss. 
+. aus, pl. lduse,  B. ΑἹ] from Teut. form LUST, a louse; 
named from destroying ; from Teut. base LUS, to set free, also 
to cause to perish; cf. Goth. Jax, to make of none effect, 1 Cor, 
inr7. See Loose, Loosen, Loss, Der, Jovy, louis 
toon, ἃ clown, awkward fellow. (E)_ ‘The lit. sense is " stoop- 
or ‘slouchin, Levins; and in K. John, ii. 509, ili. 1. 220. 
SS has: ‘this Jowtish clown;’ Arcadia, Ὁ. i, (R.) | Obviously 


Low. 


: he humbly Jouted ;* Spenser, 
F.Q. i. το. 44. E, louten, to stoop, bow down ; Chaucer, C. T. 
14168; P. Plowman, B. iii. 115. — A.S. étitan, to stoop, Grein, 
197. + Icel, htita, to bow down ; whence hitr, adj. bent down, stoop- 
ing, which may have suggested our modem lout. - Swed. iuta, to 
lean. +4 Dan, Jude, to stoop. B. All from Tent. base LUT, to 
stoop a nen whence also Bittle, ay Der. lout-ish, lout-ish-ness, loiter. 
1g in the roofs of ‘ancient 
ee Foe πὰ ia E. lover, rompt. Parv. p. 315; see Way's 
note. He cites: * A. Joouer, ot tunnell in the roofe, or top ofa et 
hall, to auoid smoke, fumarium, spiramentum ;᾽ Baret. 
P. Plowman, C. xxi. 288; Romance of Partenay, 1175. εν the 
latter passage we find: “Αἱ lovers, lowpes, archers had plente, To 
cast, draw, and shete, the diffence to be’=it (the town) had plenty 
of archers at openings and loop-holes. to cast, draw (bow), and 
shoot. It is translated from a French text, which has: 
drieres il a a Jouwert Pour lancier, traire, et lendre’ = 
murderers [soldiers] at each loop-hole to cast lances, &c.—O. F. 
Touvert (written lowuert in the 15th cent, MS, just’ cited), put 
for Touvert = the open (space), opening from Je, def. art., and 
ouvert, open. The older δὶ Spelling lover Caer) is ἂι is due to the sia F. Ἑ. 
spelling overt, which is still preserved in Ε. Overt, q. v. im 
ingenious suggestion of a derfvation from Toel. Yori, explained as ‘a 
louvre or opening in the roof of ancient halls for the smoke to escape 
by and also for admitting light,’ is, I think, to be rejected ; it does 
not agree with the M.E. spelling, and the explanation is a forced 
cone, written to suit the supposed gy of lover. The etymo- 
logy of the Icel. ijéri shews that the true re old sense was not a hole 
for permitting smoke to escape but for the admission of light, 
which further accounts for the fact mentioned in the Icel. Dict., that 
men were accustomed to watch, sitting by the Jeri, i.e. by the 
window, not up a lantem-tower. That is, the word jjéri is from fds, 
light, by the common change of s into r ; and /jés (= liwhsa) is from 
the Teut. base LUHS, to shine, an extension of LUH, to shine; see 
Light (1) and Lucid. β. Still more clearly, the F. origin of 
Touver is shewn by the prov. E. /ufferboards, a name given to the 
sloping boards of a belby-tower window Cooking Tike a Venetian 
blind) which have openings to admit (not of the escape of smoke or 
the entrance of light, but) of the escape of the sound of the bells; see 
Webster. This term shews that the word Juffer merely meant 
‘opening,’ and its form is close enough to that of Ὁ. Β᾽ lowers, 
whilst it is far removed from Jjéri. 
LOVAGE, an ‘ambelliferous plant, (F,=—L.) In Levins, ed. 
1570, and in Cotgrave. From O.F. levescke (mod. F. livéche), 
“common lovage, Lombardy lovage,’ Cot.; spelt livvesche in the 13th 
cent. (Littré); also Iuvesche, as in Wright's Vocab. i. 139, col. 2, 
whence the E. form. Cf. Ital. levistico, lovage.= Lat. ligusticum, 
lovage, a Plant ier to Ligu: whence its name. = Lat. 
Ligusticus, belonging to Liguria, — Lat. Liguria (prob. formerly 
Ligusia), ἃ countey οἵ Cisalpme Gaul, of which the principal town 
was Genua, the modern Genoa. Similarly, we have Etruscan from 
Etruria (Etrusia?). 
|, affection, fondness, attachment. (E.) M. E. loue (with » 
for υ), Chaucer, C.T. 1137, 1161, 1167, 1170. = A. 8. lufu, love; 
Grein, ii. 196. 4 G. liebe, O.H.G. liupa, liupi, love. Russ. licbov’ 
love. Skt. lobka, covetousness. "Closely allied to lief, dear 
from Teut. base LUB = Skt, base LUBH, to covet, desire. See 
Lief. Der. Jove, verb, M. E. lowen (= loven), older forms lowien, 
luuien, A.S. lufigan, lufian, Grein, ii. 195; also lovable, lover 
(Chaucer, C. 1349), lov-ing, lov-ing-ly, lov-ing-ness, lovin, 
ness ; also love-ly, M.E. luuelich, Ancren Riwle, Ὁ. 48,1. 1. 25, dove: 
ness ; also love-less, love-bird, love-knot, love-l 
LOW (1), inferior, deep, mean, osable (Gcand,)” ΜΕ, low, 
pl. Zowe ; Chaucer,,C. T. 17310; older spellings fous, Ancren Riwle, 
Pp. 140, 1. 2, lak, Ormulum, 15246, Joogh (in the cot biloogh = 
below), Allit. Poems, B: 116. [Not found in A. 8. jmted. ser lows 
Swed. lag: Dan, lov. Du, lang. 8. he To teen LA GA, 
low (Fick, iii, 262) ; the orig. sense is ‘ lying flat,’ used of the oapee 
οἵ a country, as when we distinguish Toland from highlands. =’ 
base LAG, to lie; see Lie (1). Der. /ow-ness, P. Plowman’s Crede, 
ed. Skeat, 1. 513; lowly, Chaucer, C.T. 99, low-li-ness ; lower, verb 
= to make or become more low, formed from the comparative of 
the adj. (cf. better), Shak. Ant. i. 2. 129 ; low-church, low-land, low- 


lander, low-spirited. 
Low (2,0 bellow as a cow or ox. (E.) M.E. Joowen, Lowen, 


. 52, — A.S. Aléwan, to bellow, resound ; 


tolow. Ὁ 


appearing in Goth. Jaian, to revile, Russ. Jaiate, Lith. Joti, Lat. 
latrare, to bark; answering to 4 RA, to bark, whence Skt. rd, 


ΤΟΥ͂. 
to bark, cited by Fick, i 


αν. 14. 

LOW (3), a hill. (E.) Ια place-names; thus Lud-low= people's 
hill. — A.S. Aldw, a hill; also spelt Aldw, Grein, ii. 81. It also 
‘means a mound, a grave. + Goth. Alaiw, a grave, tomb; 
Goth. Alains, a hill. Further related to Lat. cliuus, a hil 
to lean; and E, Jean, verb. See Lean (1); the Teut. base being 
HLI, to lean. 

LOW (4), fame, (Scand,) In Burns, The Weary Pand ο᾽ Tow, 
Μ το. MLE. Joske, Ormulum, 16185.—Icel, Jog, a flame; allied to 
Lat, iux; see Lucid. 

LOWER (1), to let down, abase, sink. (E.) See Low (1). 

LOWER (2), to frown, look sour. (E.?) _M.E. Jouren, Chaucer, 
C. T. 6848; P. Plowman, B. v. 132; spelt iuren, K. Hom, ed. 
Lumby, L 270. Of uncertain origin. α. ‘The usual etymology is to 
connect it with O. Du. Joeren, which Hexham explains by ‘to leere; 
also, to frowne with the fore-head;’ similarly, we find Low German 
duren identified with E. lower in the Bremen Wérterbuch, iii, τοι. 
So also mod. Du. loeren, to peep, peer, leer (which is, I believe, 

ite a different word from Du. loeren, to lurk; see note on Leer). 

}. But these words (at least when used in the sense of Εἰ. dower) are 

robably from the Teut. form HLIURA, the cheek, face, gre by 
Fick, . 88. 11 seems easiest, therefore, to deduce M. E. luren 
directly from M.E. dure, an occasional form of the word which is 
better known as M.E. Jere, the cheek. We have at least one in- 
stance of it. ‘ Hire /ure lumes liht'=her face shints bright ; Speci- 
mens of Lyric Poetry, p. 52; (a quotation already noticed, 5. v. 
Loom (3)). Lastly, dure is allied to A.S. Aledr. In this 
view, lower is merely a variant of /eer; which is, in fact, the usual 
opinion (see Webster, Wedgwood, E, Miiller); the only difference 
being that I regard both Jeer and lower as English words, instead of 
looking on them as having been borrowed from Dutch. The 
orig. sense was merely to look, to glance; afterwards used in a 
sinister sense. See Leer. Der. lower-ing or lowr-ing, Matt. xvi. 3. 

LOYAL, faithful, true. (F.,—L.) Common in Shak, Rich. II, 
1. 148, 181; &c. = F. Joyal, ‘loyall;’ Cot. = Lat. legalis, legal. 
Doublets, Jeal, legal, q.v. Der. loyal-ly, loyal-ty, loyal-ist. 

ZENGE, a rhombus; a smail cake of flavoured sugar, &c., 
orig. of diamond shape. (F.) Formerly spelt Josenge; and esp. 
used as an heraldic term, to denote a shield of ἃ diamond shape; see 
Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 893. The word Josinges in Chaucer, Ho. 
of Fame, ii. 227, is prob. the same word. = O.F. losenge, lozenge, 
*a losenge, a k little square cake of preserved herbs, flowers, 
ἃς. Cot. Mod. F. losange, Of uncertain origin; see Littré, Diez, 
and Scheler. β. The Spanish form is /ozanje, a lozenge or figure in 
the shape of a diamond or rhombus; and the most likely connection 
is with Span. Josa, a flag-stone, marbleslab, a square stone used for 
paving; whence /osar, to pave. So also we find O.F. lauze, Port. lousa, 
ἃ lat stone, a slate for covering roofs. γ. Pethaps these words can 
be referred back to Lat. pl. laudes, praises, as suggested by Diez, who 
observes the use of Span. /auda in the sense of ‘a tomb-stone with 
an epitaph τ᾿ Meadows. This connects it with O.F. losange, losenge, 

raise, flattery (Burguy), formed from O. F. los, loz, praise Cot.) 
ἴω Lat. Ἰαμάες, lauds, pl. of Lat. aus, praise; see Laud. In this 
case the word meant epitaph or encomium, then grave-stone, square 
slab, and finally a flat square cake. Οἵ. E. hatchment for achievement. 

LUBBER, a clumsy fellow, dolt. (C.) Another form is Jooby. 
M.E. lobre, lobur, P. Plowman, A. prol. 52; B. prol. 55; where 
some MSS. have Joby. Of ar in ; cf. W. dob, a dolt, block- 

|. The 


L) ‘Luee, fysche, Lucius ;” 
-T. 353.0. F. tus, ‘a pikes’ Cot. 
= Lat. ἐμείμε, a fish, perhaps the pike. Φφ' It is probable that /uce 
in Shak. Merry Wives, i. 1. 16, means a louse ; see note in Schmidt. 
LUCID, bright, shining, clear. (L.) ‘ Lucid firmament ;* Spenser, 


259. See Roar. Der. low-ing, 1 Sam. Mother Hubbard's Tale, 1. 


LUFF. 848 
1289. [There is no O. F. ἱμείά in Cot. ; 
the E. word was taken directly from Latin.) = Lat. Jucidus, bright, 
shining. = Lat. Jucere, to shine. = Lat. due, stem of lux, light. 
4/ RUK, to shine ; whence also Skt. ruck, to shine, rach, light, ΟἹ 
λευκόε, white, ὅς. Der. lucid-ly, lucid-ness, lucid-i-ty. Also Luci-fer, 
Chaucer, C.T. 14005, from Lat. duei-fer (bringer of light, morning- 
star), from Lat. ἐμεῖς, crude form of lux, and fer-re, to bring. Also 
ducent, Ben Jonson, Epigram 76, 1. 8, from Lat. fucent-, stem of pres, 
pt. of ducers, to shine. “Also Jucubration, q.v. From the same root 
we have lunar, lu-min-ary, eluccid-ate, il-lwmin-ate, pel-lu-cid, Lue 
trat-ion, il-lu-t-trate, lustre (1), lynx. And see Light (1). 

LUCK, fortune, chance, good hap. (Ὁ. Low G.) *Zurke (prob. 
‘ misprint for ἐμά δ), or wynnynge, /uk, Lucrum ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 
316. [It would seem as if the writer wrongly identifies the word 
with Lat, ducrum.] Not found in A.S.; but we find O, Fries. fuk, 
luck, good fortune; Du. ἐμὲ, geluk, good fortune, happiness. + 
Swed. iyeta. + Dan. iykke. + G. gliick, contr. from M. H. ὦ. 
gelick. Β. The orig. sense is favour or enticement ; the above 
words being derived a Teut. verb LUK, to entice, allure, ay 
pearing in Du. Jokken, Swed. locka, Dan, lokke, G. locken, M. H. ὦ. 
Jiicken, Ο. Η. G. Iucchen, to entice, allure, decoy ; also in the Shet- 
land word /uck, to entice, to entreat (Edmondston). Der. /uck-y, 
Much Ado, v. 3. 32; luck-i-ly, luck-i-ness, Iuck-less, luck-less-ly, -ness. 

LUCRE, gut, profit, (F=1.) M. E. luere, Chaucer, CT, 
16870. =F. lucre.=Lat, lucrum, gain. Allied to Irish Iuach, value, 
price, wages, hire; G. Joan, a reward; Gk. λεία, booty; Russ. lov’, 
catching of prey, Jovite, to capture. All from 4/LU, to win, capture 
as booty; Fick, i. 755. Der. luer-at-ive, from F. lucratif, ‘lucrative,’ 
Cot. = Lat. iucrativus, from tucratus, pp. of lucrari, to gain, which 
from lucrum, sb. ; also lucrative-ly, -ness. 

LUCUBRATION, a production composed in retirement. (L.) 
‘Lucubration, a studying or working by candle light ;* Phillips’ Dict. 
ed. 1706. Coined, in imitation of F. words in -tion, from Lat. luew- 
bratio, a working by lamp-light, night-work, Iucubration, = Lat. luew- 
bratus, pp. of lucubrare, to bring in lamps, to work by lamp-light. 
= Lat. lucubrum* (not given in White), prob. a faint light; clearly 
formed from ἐμὸς, stem of lux, light. See Lucid, Light (1). 

LUDICROUS, laughable, ridiculous. (L.)’ ‘Some dudicrous 
schoolmen ;" Spectator, no. 191, 1.1. Formed (like arduous, &c.) 
immediately from Lat. Judicrus, done in sport; by change of τας to 
ous, = Lat. Judi-= Iudo-, crade form of ludus, sport. = Lat. ludere, to 
play. Root unknown. Der. ludicrously, -ness ; also (from Iudere) 
elude, delude, inter-lude, pre-lude ; and (from pp. lusus), al-lus-ion, 
col-lus-ion, il-lus-ion. 

LUFF, LOOF, to tum a ship towards the wind. (E.) The 
pp. loofed is in Shak. Ant. iii, 10.18. ‘To loof, usually pron. to 
duff’ Phillips’ Dict. ed. 1706. Shak. prob. took the word from 
North’s Plutarch, since we find ‘he was driven also to ἰοῦ off to 
have more room’ in the description of the battle of Actium; see 
Shakespeare's Plutarch, ed. Skeat, p. 212, note 1. The verb answers 
to Du. loeven, to luff, to keep close to the wind. B. But the verb 
is due to an older sb., found in Mid. E. more than once. This is the 
MLE. lof, a ‘ lof,’ the name of a certain contrivance on board ship, 
of which the use is not quite certain. We find it in Layamon, 
UL. 7859. 97445 the pl. being Jones (= loves), 20949, 30922; see Sir 

. Madden's remarks in vol. iii. p. 476 of his edition. See also 
Richard Cuer de Lion, 1. 71; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, Ὁ. 106; 
Ancren Riwle, p. 104, L. (though this passage is of doubtful mean- 
ing). The word seems to have had different senses at different tim 
thus the mod. Du. Joef is ‘weather-gage,’ like mod. E. tuff; but 
Kilian explains the O. Du. loef by scalmus, ie. a thole-pin. In 
Falconer’s Marine Dict. we find /oof explained as ‘the after-part of a 
ship's bow;’ whilst in Layamon and other passages in M.E. we find 
(as Sir F, Madden says) that it is ‘applied to some part of a ship, the 
agency of which was used to alter its course.’ Sir F, Madden quotes 
from the Supplement to Ducange, 5. v. dracena, which Lat. word is 
used as equivalent to E, /oof, and explained by gubernaculum. The 
reader should consult Sir Ε, Madden's note. ‘The Joof was certainly, 
as Mr. Wedgwood remarks, ‘a timber of considerable size, by which 
the course of the ship was directed.’ It was not, however, what we 
now calla rudder. ©. In my opinion, the passages in which the 
word occurs go to prove that it was orig. a kind of paddle, which in 
large ships became a large piece of timber, perhaps thrust over the 
after-part of a ship's bow (to use Falconer’s expression) to assist the 
rudder in keeping the ship's head right. D. In any case, we may 
safely infer that the orig. sense was ‘paddle ;’ and the word is really 
am English one, though we may have also re-borrowed the word, in 
the 16th century, from the cognate Du. loef, Cf. also Dan. ἴων, luff, 
weather Ὁ luve, to luff ; Swed. lof, weather-gage ; but these may 
have been borrowed from Dutch. We find, however, the cognate 
Bavarian /affen, the blade of an oar, flat part of a rudder (Schmeller), 
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allied to Icel. Jépp (gen. Jappar), the paw of an animal ; see Fick, & 
i 
flat hand, Goth. Jéfa, the flat hand, palm of the hand, Russ. Japa, a 
paw; the Lowland Scotch form being loof, the very same form as 
that with which we started. See Glove. Ἑ. Recapitulating, 
we may conclude that the flat or palm of the hand was the original 
loof which, thrust over the side of the primitive canoe, helped to 
direct its course when a rude sail had been set up; this became a 
dle, and, at a later time, a more elaborate piece of mechanism for 
seeping the ship's head straight ; which, being constantly associated 
with the idea of the wind’s direction, came at last to mean ‘ weather- 
gage,” sp. as in the Du. loef kouden, to keep the luff, de loef afwinnen, 
fo gain the luf, te loef, windward, ἄς, ὰ similar idea is seen in 
Lat. palma, (1) the palm of the hand, (2) the blade of an oar. The 
verb is from the older sb. J We must not connect Du, Joef, luff, 
with Du, Jucht, air; nor with our own word loft. Der. a-loof, q. 

LUG, to pull, haul, drag. (Scand.) ‘To /ugge, trahere, vel 
Levins.’ The old sense was ‘to pull by the hair.’ In Gower, iii. 
148, 149, we have: “ And by the chin and by the cheke She /uggeth 
him right as she list,’ i.e. she ne palls him by his beard and whiskers 
as she pleases. So also: ‘ {πὰ of manye’= pulled by the hair 
by many people; P. Plowman, B. ii, 216. = Swed. /ugga, to pull by 
the hair; from Swed. ugg, the fore-lock, which is prob. merely a 
corrupter form of Swed. dock, a lock of hair; see Lock (2). + 
Norweg. lugga, to pull by the hair; from Jugg, the hair of the head. 
Β. The older & (for g) appears in wr duke, to pall, esp. to 
pull by the hair; Brem, Worterbuch, iii. 97, and in prov. E. Jouk, to 
‘weed, pull up weeds (sce Joukers = weeders, in Halliwell); cf. Icel. 
Jok, a weed; A.S. lyecan, to pull. ‘Ceorl of his secere ἐγοῦ yfel webd 
monig'=a t lugs many an evil weed out of his field ; Ailfred’s 
tr. of Boethius, met. xii. 28. “This word becomes in Danish fuge, to 
weed, by the usual Dan. habit of putting £ for ἃ between two vowels. 
Thus Swed. lugga is from Swed. lugg, which again is from the base 
LUK, to pull; cf. Skt. ruj, to break, from / RUG, to break. γ. The 
Lowland Sc. tug, the eat, orig. the lobe of the ear, is the same word 
as Swed. lugg, the fore-lock ; it appears to be a later use of it. Der. 
Iuggoage (with F, suffix -age), Temp. iv. 231, And see Lugsail. 
Ὅν’ The alleged A.S. geluggian, due to Somner, is unauthorised, and 
Perhaps a fiction, 

LUGSALL, a sort of square sail. (Hybrid; Scand. and E.) 
* Lugsail, a square sail hoisted occasionally on a yard which han 
nearly at right angles with the mast;’ Ash's Dict., ed. 1775. 
does not mention Jugger, which appears to be a later word; the Dan. 
Jugger, Du. logger, ἃ logger, may be borrowed from E.] Apparently 
from the verb to Jug, it being so easily hoisted by a mere pull at the 
rope which supports the yard. Der. Jugg-er, a ship rigged with 
lug-sails, 

,UGUBRIOUS, mournful. (L.) Spelt lugubrous and lugubrious 
in Kersey, ed. 1715; but Jugubrous only in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
Imitated from Lat. Jugubris, mournful. Lat, lugere,to mourn, Cf. 
Gk. Avypés, sad, Aoryés, destruction. = 4/ RUG, to 3 
whence also Skt. ruj, to break, bend. Der. Jugubrious-ly, -ness. 

LUKEW. ially warm, not hot. (E.) Luke means 
“tepid,” and can correctly be used alone, as by Sam, Weller, in 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers, ch. 33: ‘let me have nine penn’orth 
©’ brandy and water Juke.’ It is sufficient to trace this word alone. 
MLE. leuk, leuke, luke, warm, tepid. ‘ Als a leuke bath, nouther hate 
ne calde;’= asa tepid bath, neither hot nor cold; Pricke of Con- 
science, 1. 7481 (Harl, MS.). "Tha blod com fort iuke"s=the blood 
came forth warm; Layamon, 27557. B. The word is a mere 
extension of the older word Jew, with the same sense. ‘Thou art 
Jew, nether cold nether hoot ;? Wyclif, Rev. iii. 16, where one MS. 
has lewk. This adj. is closely allied to A.S. Aled, Aledw, a shelter, 

lace that is protected from cold wind, &c., still preserved in mod. 
Etee: see Leo, Ci, Icel. hidka, a thaw; Aldna, tothaw; Alar, hij, 
warm, mild; Alyja, Alda, to shelt Ὑ The addition of # may have 
been suggested by A.S. wlac, tepid; see Sweet's A.S. Reader. It is 
usual, indeed, to derive Ivke from A.S. wlec immediately, but it is 
difficult to explain so extraordinary a change; it is more reasonable 
to take into account both words, viz. Aled and wlec, the former being 
the more important, It is curious that, whilst Du. has the extended 
form leukwarm, G. has the shorter form Javwarm, O.H.G. ldo, 41 The 
old sense of A. 8. wlac seems to have been ‘ weak ;* cf. Goth. thlakwus, 
flaccid, tender, Mk. xiii. 28; and perhaps Lat. flaccidus. © Der. 

luke-warm-ness, 


Iuke-warnely, I 
LULL, to sing to rest, quiet. (Scand.) ME. lullen, Chaucer, 
ΟὟ. 8429, 9697. Not found much earlier.=Swed. Iulla, to hum, 
to lull; Dan, Zalle, to lull. +0. Du. lullen, to sing in a humming 
voice, sing to sleep; Oudemans. _B, Purely an imitative word, 
from the repetition of Ju Iu, which is a drowsier form of the more 
cheerfal Ja! Ja! used in singing. Cf.G. fallen, to lisp as children do, | 


le 


266. These words are further to be connected with Icel. /éf, the | Jul, 
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to babble (lit. to say Ja la); so also Gk. λαλεῖν, to speak.’ Der. 
j, Sb. ; lull-a-by ; and see loll, loll-ard. 

LUMBAGO, pain in the loins. (L.) In Phillips’ Dict., ed. 1706. 
= Lat, fumbago (a rare word), pain in the loins. = Lat. Jumb-us, the 
loin. See Lumbar. 

Τὴ belonging to the loins, (L.) _‘ Lumbar or 
belonging to the loins;” Phillips, ed. 1706.—Lat. umbaris, 
found in the neut. /umbare, used as sb. to signify ‘ apron 
1 (Vulgate), = Lat. Jumbus, the loin. ΟἹ 

Matt. iii. 4; Du. lendenen, 5. pl. 
loin; G. Jende, the haunch. Root unknown. 
tumbus) lumb-ago ; also loin, q.¥. 

LUMBER (1), cumbersome or useless furniture. (F.,—G.) See 
Trench, Select Glossary, where we find: ‘The Jumber-room was 
orig. the Lombard-room, or room where the Lombard banker and 
broker stowed away his pledges. ... As these would naturally often 
accumulate bere ‘i they became out of date and unserviceable, the 
steps are easy to be traced by which the word came to possess its 
present meaning.” [I see no point in Mr. Wedgwood’s objections 
to this etymology, which is clear enough.] “Τὸ put one’s clothes to 
lumber, pignori dare; Skinner’s Dict., ed. 1671. “ a 
usurer or broaker, so called from the Lombards ... hence our word 
Jumbar, which signifies refuse household stuff. Lombard is also used 
for a bank for usury or pawns;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. This 
shews that the word Jombard had so completely passed into the name 
of a place or room, that the word Lombardeer was actually coined out 
of this sense of it, merely to express the original sense of the word 
Lombard itself! Even in Shak. we find Mrs. Quickly pronouncing 
Lombard as Lumbert, a Hen. IV, ii. 1. 31. Minsheu, ed. 1627, gives 
Lumbar, Lombar, or Lombard, "ἃ bancke for vsury or pawnes.’ He 
also gives : ‘Lumber, old baggage of houshold stuffe, so called of the 
noise it maketh when it is remoued, lumber, lumber, Scc. ;' and if any 
reader prefer this fancy, he may do so; see Lumber (2). β. The 
Lombards were early known as lenders of money on pawn; see P. 
Plowman, C, vii. 241, B. v. 242, and the note, = F. Lombard, ‘a 
Lombard;’ Cot. (It’ also formerly meant ἃ pawn-broker’s shop; 
Hamilton.) =G, Langbart, Long-beard ; a name given to the men of 
this tribe (Littré). See Long and Beard. Der. /umber-room. 

LUMBER (3), to make a great noise, as a heavy rolling object. 
(Scand.) ‘The ἱμπιδεγίη of the wheels ;* Cowper, John Gilpin, 
st. 6 from end. ‘I lumber, I make a noise above ones head, Je fais 
bruit. You lumbred 80 above my head I could not sleep for you;” 
Palsgrave. ‘They Jumber forth the lawe;’ Skelton, Colin Clout, 
1. 95. A frequentative verb of Scand, origin; preserved in Swed. 
dial. lomra, to resound, frequent. of {jumma, ot Yjomma, to resound, 
thunder; from /jumm, a great noise; Rietz. [Similarly lumber (with 
excrescent δ) stands for Jumm-er, where -er is the frequentative suffix.) 
B. The Swed. ijumm is cognate with Icel. Aljémr, a sound, tune, 
voice; but differs from A.S. klyn, a loud noise (Grein), in the suffix and 
quantity. The Goth, hlivma means ‘hearing;’ Mk. vii. 35. γ. Swed. 
Tjumm, Icel. hijémr, Goth. hliuvma, are from a Teut. base HLEU-MA 
or HLIU-MA (Fick, ii. 89); from the Teut. verb HLU, to hear= 
m Ὁ, to hear. From the same Teut. verb is the Teut. adj. 

ΤΌ ΘΑ, A. 8. kid, E. loud; see Loud. 

LUMINARY, a bright light. (F..—L.) “Ὁ radiant Luminary ;° 
Skelton, Prayer to the Father of Heaven, 1, 1.=0.F. leminarie 
(Littré); later luminaire, t, candle, lampe;’ Cot. = Lat. luminare, 
a luminary, neut. of /uminaris, light-giving.<Lat. lumin-, stem. of 
limen (=luc-men), light. Cf. Lat. lucere, to shine; see Lucid. 
And see Luminous. 

LUMINOUS, bright, shining. (F.,=L.) ‘Their sunny tents, 
and houses Juminous ;᾿ Giles Fletcher, Christ's Triumph after Death 
(R.) =F. lumineux, * shining ;’ Cot. Lat. Iuminosus, luminous. = Lat. 
lumin-, stem of lumen, light; see Luminary. Der. luminous-ly, 
ness. Also (from Lat. umen) lumin-ar-y, illumin-ate. See Lucid. 
Peta taken directly from Latin, 

», a small shapeless mass, clot. (Scand.) M.E. lompe, 
lumpe; 8 lompe of chese’ = a lump of cheese; P, Plowman, Ὁ. x. 
150. "Of Scand. origin; οἵ, Swed. dial. ump, a piece hewn off a 1 
(Rietz) ; Norweg. Jump, a block, knop, stump (Aasen). pall 
words are Du, lom; ju, Jompe), ἃ rag, tatter, lump; Du. lomp, 
clumsy, dull, awkward; Norweg. lopputt, lumpy ( asen) ; Icel. 
Joppinn, with hands benumbed with cold;'as well as Swed. dial. 
dubber, a thick, awkward, slow fellow, ἐμόδα, to be slow (Rietz), 
y. Thus it is easily scen that Jump is a nasalised form of ἐμ (weak- 
ened form Jub), from a Scand. base LUP, to be slow or heavy; see 
Lubber. δ. This base LUP is a by-form of the Teut. base 
LAP, to droop, hang loosely down, Fick, iii. 266. The notion of 
drooping, or flapping heavily and loosely, is the fundamental one 
throughout. See Lap (1). @ The likeness to clump is acci- 
dental, but the latter word may easily have affected the sense of 


Der. (from Lat. 


5. 


LUNAR. 


dump, and probably did so, See Clump. Der. lump-ing; lump-ish, Ὁ gam 


Two Gent. iii. 2, 62; Jump-y, Iump-fisk. Also lunch, q. 

LUNAR, belonging to the moon. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
[The older word was /unary, used by Cot. to tr. F. lunaire,] — Lat. 
Junaris, lunar. = Lat. lina (= Iue-na), the moon, lit. light-giver. Cf. 
Lat. lucere, to shine; see Lucid. Der. (from Lat. Juma) Jun-ate 
i.e. moon-shaped, crescent-like ; Jun-at-on, in Kersey, ed. 171, 
Tunat-ic, q.v.; lun-ette, ‘in fortification, a small work gen. raised 
before the courtin in ditches full of water,’ Phillips=F. Junette, 
dimin. of F. une, the moon. Also inter-lunar. 

LUNATIC, affected with madness. (F,—L.) M.E. lunatil, 
P. Plowman, C, x. 107; used as sb. id. B. prol. 123. -- F. Junatique, 
‘lunatick ;’ Cot. — Lat. Junaticus, insane; lit. affected by the moon, 
which was supposed to cause insanity. = Lat. Junatus, moon-lke. 
—Lat. hoa, the moon ; see Lunar. Der. /unae-y, Hamlet, ii. 2. 49, 
iii, 1. τά. 

-LUNCH, a lump, large piece of bread, &c. (Scand.) ‘ Lunches, 
slices, cuts of meat or bread ;” Whitby Glossary. Minsheu (ed. 
1627) mentions Junck, as being equivalent to ‘gobbet, or peece.’ 
‘The word presents no real difficulty, being a mere variant of dump; 
just as bunch, Aunch, are variants of bump and hump ; see those words, 
And see Lump. Der. dunch-son, 4. v. 

LUNCHEON, LUNCH, a ἘᾺΝ meal between breakfast and 
dinner, (Scand.) Lunch, in the moder sense, is a mere abbreviation 
of luncheon, though we shall trace the latter back to /umch in the 
‘sense mentioned in the article above. Cotgrave translates Ὁ, F. 
caribot by ‘2 lunchion, or big piece of bread, &c. ;” also O. F. Aorion 
by ‘a dust, cuff, rap, knock, thump, also, ἃ luncheon, or big piece.” 
‘We may suspect the spellings Junch-ion, Iunch-eon, to be merely 
literary English for Junch-in, A huge lunsAin of bread, i.e, a large 

jiece ;’ Thoresby’s (Yorkshire) Letter to Ray, 1703 (E. Ὁ. S. Gloss. 

. 17, p. 103). And this Junckin is probably nothing bat lunching, 
with the g obscured, just as curmudgeon (q.¥.) is nothing but corn- 
nodging. At any rate, lunckeon, lunchion, or lunchin, is nothing but 
an old provincial word, and a mere extension of /unck, a lump, with- 
ut, at first, any change of meaning. It was easily extended to mean 
gslight meal, just as we now say ‘to take a snack,’ i.e. a snatch of 


nga. 4G 
ig. lightly), Gre 


Ise. (F.,=L.) The pl. is both Jupines and 
Pliny, Ὁ. xxii, c. 25, — F. lupin, 


ilfer, steal, rob, plunder, Cor. ii. 2. 105. Der. lurch-er, ‘ one that 
Fes upon the lurch, or upon the catch, also a kind of hunting-dog,* 
Phillips, ed. 1706. 

LUBCH (ὦ, the name of a game, (F,=L.7) The phr.‘to leave 
in the lurch’ was derived from its use in an old game; to lurch i 
still used in playing cribbage. ‘ But rather leave him in the dur 
Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3.1. 1151. The game is mentioned in 


Cotgrave. = F, lourche, ‘the game called Lurche, or, a Lurch in ᾧ Goth, /ustus. G. lust. 
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il demoura lourche, he was left in the larch ; Cot, He also 
gives: ‘Ourche, the game at tables called lurch.’ β. This suggests 
that lourche stands for lourche, the initial 7 being merely the def. 
article, A lurch is a term esp, used when one gains every 

int before another makes one; hence a plausible derivation ma} 

obtained by supposing that ourcke meant the ‘pool’ in whicl 
stakes were put. The loser’s stakes remained in the durch, or he was 
left in the lurch, when he did not gain a single piece from the pool, 
which all went to others. ὀ γι If this be 50, the sense of ourcke is 
easily obtained; it meant the ¢ the vase or jar into which 
the stakes were cast. Roquefort gives O. F. ourcel, a little vase, 
also spelt orcel, shewing that O.F. orce, ource, of ourche meant 
ἃ vase; cf. Ital. orcio, a jar. The etymology is then obvious, viz. from 
Lat. urceus, a pitcher, vase. But this is a guess. 

LURCH (3), to devour; obsolete. (L.) Bacon says that proximity 
to great cities ‘Jurcheth all provisions, and maketh every thing 
deare ;’ Essay xlv, Of Building. That is, it absorbs them, lit. gulps 
them down. ‘To lurck, deuour, or eate greedily, Ingurgito;’ Baret, 
Alvearie.= Late Lat. Jurchare, lurcare, to devour greedily. ‘Thought 
to be connected with Zura, the month of a bag (White). 4 Per- 
haps Lurch (3) is really Lurch (1), to filch ; the Lat. verb being falsely 
mixed up with it. 

LURCH (4), a sudden roll sideways. (Scand.?) Not in Todd's 
Johnson. *A lee lurch, a sudden roll to the leeward, as when a heavy 
sea strikes the ship on the weather side;’ Webster. A sea term. 
Of obscure origin; but prob, nothing but Jurck (1) or lurk in the 
sense of to stoop or duck like one who skulks or tries to avoid 
notice. See Lurch (1), Lurk. 

LURE, a bait, enticement, decoy. (F,—G.) M.E. lure, Chaucer, 
C.T. apoat. The pp, lard, enticed, occurs in P. Plowman, B, v. 
4393 cl Chaucer, C.T. 5997. Α term of the chase; and therefore 
of F. origin. = Ὁ. Ἐ. loerre, loirre (see Littré), later leurre, ‘a 
faulconer’s lure;" Cot, = M. H. G. lwoder (G. luder), a bait, decoy, 
lure, β. Α derivation from M. H.G. and G. laden, to invite. 18 
not impossible; since that verb makes /ud in the past tense. See 

Der, lure, vb. 

{URID, wan, gloomy. (L.) ‘Lurid, pale, wan, black and blew ;* 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. = Lat. Juridus, pale yellow, wan, ghastly. 
Prob. allied to Gk. χλωρό, green ; see Chlorine. 

M.E. lurken, 
216. Of Scand. 


LURK, to lie in wait, skulk, lie hid. (Scan: 
Jorken, Chaucer, C. T. 16126; P. Plowman, B. 
J By the usual corruption of s to r, Jurken stands for an older 
still preserved in Swed. dial. /uska, to lurk, to sneak about 
in order to listen, to play the eaves-dropper; Dan. uske, to sneak, 
skulk about ; cf. G.Jauschen, to listen, lurk, lie in wait ; Οὐ Τα, luschen, 
to lurk (Oudemans). β, By the common interchange of sk with sf, 
we see that Dan. /uske is merely another form of Α. 5. Αἰνείαν, to 
listen ; see Listen. y. That M. E. Jurken has lost initial 4, and 
stands for Alurken, and that r is a later substitution for s, further 
appears from the shortened forms in Swed. dura, Dan. lure, to lurk, 
outwit, G. Jauern, Icel. Alera, Aléra, to stand eaves-dropping, to 
listen, Du. loeren, to peep, peer, lurk, cheat, gull, senses which 
appear under the form lurch; see Lurch (1). So also Du. op den 
leer liggen, to lie in ambush, corresponds to the sense seen in urcher, 
also given under Lurch (1). δ. Thus the Teut. base is HLU, to 
hear; answering to 4 KRU, to hear. See Loud, Listen. 
Doublet, /urch (1); perhaps /urch (4); and perhaps even lurch (3). 

LURY, the same as Lory, q.v. 

LUSCIOUS, delicious, very sweet. (Εἰ: with F. suffix.) Also 
spelt Jushious, Spenser, F.Q. ii. 12. 54; and in Skinner. Wedgwood 
cites from we: ‘Fresh or fussyouse, as meate is that is not 
well seasoned or hath an unpleasant swetnesse in it, fade.’ The word 
cannot be traced further back, but it evidently arose (I think) from 
attaching the suffix -ows to the M.E. dusty, pleasant, delicious. The 
phonetic change from lust-i-ous to Jussious and Jush-i-ous is a most 
easy corruption; in fact, the word could not have lasted long with a 
at Pronunciation, as it requires care to say it. (Similarly, the 

|. H.G Jussam stands for an older Just-sam (Wackernagel) ; fashion 
is ἃ doublet of faction, and ¢ is lost after s in listen, hasten, waistcoat, 
Christmas, &c.) Ββ, Observe the peculiar use of M. E. Justy; thus 
Chaucer speaks οὔ ἃ /usty plain,’ */usty wether ' (weather), ‘the /usty 
seson,’ &c.; C.T. 7935, 10366, 10703. See Lust. . ened 
has dusk (short for /ush-ious) in the sense of luxuriant in growth, where 
‘Chaucer would certainly have said /usty; the curious result being 
that Shak. uses both words together. * How /ush and Justy the grass 
looks ;’ Temp. ii. 1. 52. The equivalence of the words could not be 
Detter exemplified. Der. Juscious-ness, 

LUST, longing desire. (E.) The old sense is ‘ pleasure” M.E. 
Just, Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 192, 1956. A.S, lust, pleasure; Grein, ii, 196. 
+ Du. lust, delight.  Icel. dyst, losti. + Dan. lyst. Swed. Just. 
B. We find a Goth. fralusts, destruction, 
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from the verb fraliusan, to lose utterly, as also G. verlust, destruc- > 


tion, from verlieren (= verliesen). This δι a sible deri- 
vation from the verb to Jose; see Lose. ΝΣ The sense gives 
no difficulty; the Teut. base LUS meant ‘to set free’ or release ; 
thus the orig. sense of ἐμεί was release, relaxation, perfect freedom to 
act loosely or at pleasure, or to do as one lists; see List (4). 
δ. The base LUS is an extension of LU, to release, cut loose; seen 
in Lat. /uere, Gk. λύειν, to release, Skt. iti, to cut, cut away. See 
Loose. This seems to me better than to connect Just with 
‘Skt. ask, to desire, for which see Lascivious; the vowel is against 
it. “However, such is the view taken by Curtius, i, 450. Der. /ust, 
verb, K. Lear, iv. 6. 166, the older form being list A.S. lystan; 
Iust-y, M.E. tust-y, Chaucer, C.T. 80; lustei-ly, lust-i-ness ; lust-ful, 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 80; lusi-ful-ness, ὦ, Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, 
i. a1; listless ( = lust-less), Gower, C.A. ii. 111, Prompt. Pary. p. 307; 
Uist-less-ness, And perhaps lus-cious, 4. V. 5 
LUSTRATION, » purification by sacrifice, a sacrifice. (L.) 
*The doctrine of iustrations, amulets, and charms ;’ Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. i, c, 11, sect. 12, Formed, by analogy with F. 
words in -tion, from Lat. Justratio, an expiation, sacrifice. = Lat. 
Justrare, to purify, = Lat. lustrum, an expiatory sacrifice. See 


Lustre (2). 

LUSTRE (1), splendour, brightness. (F.,—L.) ‘Lustre of the 
dyamonte ;' Sir T. More, Works, p. 736. Spelt duster in Minsheu, 
ed, 1627.— ἘΞ lustre, ‘a luster, or gloss ;’ Cot. Low Lat. lustrum, 
a window; lit. a place for admitting light ; and hence, the light 
itself; connected with Lat. Justrare, to enlighten, illumine. B. This 
verb lustrare appears to be quite distinct from lustrare, to purify; for 
which see Lustre (2). It is prob. formed from a lost adjective 


Justrus *, shining, an abbreviation of lue-strus ; in any case, it is to be 
cid. Der. Justr-cus, 


connected with Iucere, to shine; see Ln 
» All's Well, ii. 1. 4 


lustrum in Minsheu, ed. 1627; whi 
period it was changed to Justre, rather as being more familiar form 
than because it was the F, spelling; the F. form ἐμείγε is given in 
Cotgrave. = Lat. Jus‘rum, an expiatory offering, a lustration ; also a 
period of five years, because every five years a lustrum was per- 
formed. _. The orig. sense is ‘a washing’ or purification ; con- 
nected with Lat. Jauare, to wash, Iuere, to cleanse, purify ; see Lave. 
Der. lustr-al, adj. ; lustr-at-ion, q. ν. 

LUTE (1), a stringed instrument of music. (F., = Arab.) M.E. 
Jute, Chaucer, C.T. 12400. It is not easy to say how the word came 
tous; but prob. it was through the French. The forms are: O. F. 
Juz, leus (Roquefort), lut (Cot.), mod. F. uth; Prov. laut, Span. laud, 
Port. alaude, Ital. liuto, leuto ; also O. Du. /uyte (Kilian), Du. iwit, 
Dan. ἐμέ, G. laute. }. The Port. form alaude clearly shews the 
Arab. origin of the word, the prefix al- being the Arab. def. article, 
ἰς other lan; ppears merely as an initial /. The sb. is 

with initial ain), wood, timber, the trunk or branch of a 
j, stick, wood of aloes, lat 


which it 
Arab. ‘id 
tree, a st: 


Chaucer 
see my note. We 
see Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
8.—0.F. fut, *clay, mould, 
it. that which is washed over 
‘a 3 see Lave. Der. lut-ing. 
LUTESTRING, a lustrous silk. (F.,—Ital.,=L.) In Skinner, 
ed. 1671. ‘The price of lutestring ;’ Spectator, no. a1. A curious 
corruption of lustring or lustrine. " Lustring or Lutestring, a sort of 
silk;’ Kersey.—F. lustrine, lustring ; Hamilton. Ital. Justrino, lute- 
string (a shining silk), tinsel; Meadows. B. So called from its 
lossiness. = Ital. Justrare, to shine. = Lat, /ustrare, to shine; see 
justre (1). 45 Distinct from Jute-string under Jute (1). 
LUXURY, free indulgence in pleasure, a dainty. (F., = L.) 
MLE. lusurie, Chaucer, C.T. 12418.<0.F. luxurie (Ὁ), F. luxure, 
‘luxury ;’ Cot. = Lat. /uuria, luxury. An extended form from 
Lat. Juxus, pomp, excess, luxury. B. Prob. connected with polluc- 
ere, to offer in sacrifice, serve up a dish, entertain; and from the 
same root as licere, to be lawful; see License. Der. Juxuri-ous, 
Chaucer, tr, of Boethius, b. i, pr. 4, 1. 498: luxuri-ous-ly, -ness ; 
tuxuri-ate, from Lat. luxuriatus, pp. of luxuriare, to indulge in 
luxury; Juxuri-ant, Milton, P. L. iv. 260, from Lat. Jusuri-ant-, 
stem of pres. pt. of Jusuriare; Iuxuri-ant-ly, luxuri-ance, luxuri-anc-y, 
LY, a common adj. and adv. ending. (E.) As an adj, going, in 
man-ly, &c., the AS. form is -ἐΐς, As an adv. ending, the A. S. form 
is -lice. The suffix -lic is the same word as A.S. lic, like; see Like. 
LYE, ἃ mixture of ashes and water, water impregnated with alka- 
line salt imbibed from wood-ashes. (E.) ‘Ley for waschynge, lye, 
deye, Lixivium ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 294.—A.S. ledd, ‘lie, lee* 


teh J 


MACE, 


in a gloss; Lye, Bosworth. Du. loog. + G. lauge, O.H.G. louga. 
B. Further allied to Icel. Jag, a bath; from a Teut. base LAU, 
to wash, akin to Lat. lavare, to wash ; see Lave. Fick, iii. 260. 

L Ἢ, a colourless fluid in animals. (L.) A shortened form 
of lympha, the older term. 


‘Said to 
derive its name rom John Lynch, ἃ farmer, who exercised ἐξα 


wunish summarily, by mob-law. (E.) 


the fugitive slaves and criminals dwelling in the “dismal swamp,” 

N. Carolina... This mode of administering justice began about the 

yates. The name Lynck 

is from AS. Mine, α ridge of land; see Link (1). Der. yachdaw. 
i Gk) E. 


core 
responding Teut. base is LUH, to shine. whence G. tucks, Swed. Jo, 
A.S. lox,a lynx. Fick, iii 275. See Lucid. Der. ἐν . 
LYRE, a stringed musical instrument. (F.,=L,—Gk) In 
Milton, P. L. iii. 17; he also has lyrick, P. R. iv. 257. — F. lyre, 
‘a lyra [sic], or harp;’ Cot. = Lat. lyra. = Gk. λύρα, a lyre, lute. 
Der. lyre-bird ; dyr-ic, spelt liricke in Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetry, 
ed. Arber, p. 45, last line ; lyr-ic-al, lyr-ic-al-ly, lyr-ate. 


M. 


MACADAMISE, to pave a road with small, broken stones. 
(Hybrid; Gael. and Heb. ; with F. suffix.) ‘ Macadamising, a system 
of road-making devised by Mr. John Macadam, and published by 
him in an essay, in 1819,’ &.; Haydn, Dict. of Dates. Macadam= 
son of Adam ; from Gael. mac, son ; and Heb. dddm, man, from the 
root ddam, 10 be red. 

MACARONI, MACCARONTI, a paste made of wheat flour. 
(Ital,=L.?) ‘He doth leam to make strange sauces, to eat an- 
chovies, macaroni, bovoli, fagioli, and caviare;’ Ben Jonson, 
Cynthia's Revels, A. ii (Mercury). " Macaroni, gobbets or lamps of 
boyled paste,’ ἄς. ; Minsheu, ed. 1627.=0. Ital. maccaroni, ‘a kinde 
of paste meate boiled in broth, and drest with butter, cheese, and 
spice ;’ Florio. The mod. Ital. spelling is maccheroni, properly the 

jnral of maccherone, used in the sense of a ‘macarone’ biscuit. 
ξ΄ Οἱ somewhat doubtfal origin; but prob. to be connected. with 
Gk. μακαρία, a word used by Hesychius to denote βρῶμα ἐκ ζωμοῦ 
καὶ ἀλφίτων, ἃ mess of broth and pearl-barley, a kind of porridge. 
This word is derived by Curtis (, 408) from Ck. μάσσειν, fo knesd, 
of which the base is μακ-; cf. Gk. μᾶζα, dough, Russ. muka, flour, 
meal. y. Similarly the Ital. macaroni is ‘prob. from O. Ital, 
maccare,*to bruise, to batter, to pester ;’ Florio. And, again, the 
Ttal. maccare is from a Lat. base mac, to knead, preserved in the 
deriv. macerare, to macerate, reduce to pulp. Macerate. 
8, Thus the orig. sense seems to have been ‘ pulp;* hence anything 
of a pulpy or pasty nature. Der. Macaron-ic, from F. macaronigue, 
τὰ macaronick, a confused heap or huddle of many severall things * 
(Cot.), so named from macaroni, which was orig. a mixed mess, as 
described by Florio above. The name macaroni, according to 
Haydn, Dict, of Dates, was given to a poem by Theophilo Folengo 
(otherwise Merlinus Coccaius) in 1509; macaronic poetry is a kind of 
jumble, often written in a mixture of languages. And sce macaroon. 

MACAROON, a kind of cake or biscuit. (F., = Ital., = L.?) 
Formerly macaron, as in Cotgrave. = F. macaron; pl. macarons, 
“macarons, little fritter-like buns, of thick losenges, compounded of 
sugar, almonds,-rose-water, and musk, pounded together and baked 
with a gentel fire; also (the same as} the Ital. macaroni;’ Cot.= 
Ital. *macarone, a’ macaroon. See further under Macaroni. 
Gar The sense of 


the word has somewhat altered, 

MACAW, a kind of parrot. (Caribbean?) Said to be the native 
name in the Antilles, i.e. the Caribbean Islands (Webster). 

MACH (1), a kind of club. (F.,=L.) In early use. M.E. mace, 
King Alisaunder, 1901.0. F. mace, mache (Burguy), mod. F. masse, 
ἃ mace.= Lat, matea*, a beetle, only preserved in the dimin, mateola, 
a beetle, mallet; Pliny, 17. 18. 29. Prob. connected with Skt. 
matk, to chum, crush, hurt, kill. Der. mace-bearer, 

MACE (a), a kind of spice. (F., = L., — Gk., = Skt.?) The pL. 
maces occurs in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, Ὁ. ii. c. το. -- Ἐς macis, 
“the spice called mace;’ Cot. [Much more probably from this F. 


MACERATE, 


form than from Ital. mace, mace, in which the c is pron. as E. ch.) 
B. The etym. isa litle obscure; the Lat. macs is a doubtful word. 
it is most likely that the Ε΄. macis was confused with O. F. macer, of 
which Cot. says that it ‘is not mace, as many imagine, but a reddish, 
aromaticall, and astringent rind of a certain Indian root.’ This 
0.F. macer is the word concerning which we read in Holland, tr. 
of Pliny, Ὁ. xii, c, 8, that ‘the macir is likewise brought out of India ; 
a reddish bark or rind it is of a great root, and beareth the name of 
the tree itselfe.’ In all likelihood, the mace and the macir are kindred 
words, named from some common quality, as, possibly, from their 
fragrance. Lat, macer, i.e, *macit;! Pliny. Gk. μάκορ; doubtless 
a borrowed word from the East. Prob. from a Skt. source; cf. Skt. 
makar-anda, the nectar of a flower, a kind of jasmine; matura, 
mukura, a bud, a tree (the Mimusops elengi), Arabian jasmine, 
MACERATE, to soften by steeping, to soak. (L.) [ἢ Spenser, 
Virgil's Gnat, 1. 


it. maceratus, pp. of macerare, to steep; a 


frequentative from a base mac-.--Russ. mochite, to steep. + Gk. μάσ- 
σειν (base pax-), to knead, wipe; Curtius, i. 40: Skt. mack, to 
pound (very rare; see Fick, i. 707)... γ᾽ ΜΑΚ, to pound, knead ; 


whence also Russ. mvka, meal. Det 
Toot, mass (1), 4. ¥. 


macerat-ion, From the same 
perhaps macaroni, meagre, e-maciated. 
MACH a ‘contrivance, instrument. (F.,—L.,— Gk.) In 
Shak. Hamlet 124. Rare in earlier times, but we find the 
spelling machune in Layamon, 1. 15478.—F. machine, = Lat. machina, 
=Gk. μηχανή, a device, machine; cf. μῆχος, means, contrivance. 
β From the base μηχ, answering to an Aryan 4/ MAGH, and Tent. 

IAG, to have power; whence also the E. verb may; Curtius. i. 
416. "The E. make is also an allied word. See May (1), Make. 
Der. mackin-er-y, machin-ist ; machin-ate, from Lat. machinatus, pj 
of machinari, to contrive, which is from the sb. machina; machin- 
at-ion, K. Lear, i. 2. 122, v. 1. 46, mackin-at-or. 

MACKEREL, the name of a fish. (F..—L.) M.E. makerel, 
Havelok, 758.—0O.F. makerel, in Neckam’s Treatise de Utensilibus ; 
Wright's Vocab. i. 98, 1.1. (Mod. F. maguereau.) Β, It is usual 
to derive O. F. makerel from Lat. macula, a stain; ‘from the dark 
blotches with which the fish is marked’ (Wedgwood). It is rather 
from the original Lat. word (macus or maca) of which macula is the 
extant diminutive form, and of which we find a trace in Span. maca, 
astain, a bruise on fruit, __-y. That this is the right etymology of 
the word is clear from another sense of O. yuereau; Cotgrave 


gives: * Maguereaus, red scorches or spots on the legs of such as use 
to sit neer the fire.’ [The name of the brill arose in a similar way; 
see Brill.) Ὑ. The right etymology of Lat. macula is perhaps 


that given by Fick, i. 707; viz. from 4/ MAK, to pound, whence 
also E. macerate; see Macerate, This is sustained by Ital. am- 
maceare, to crush, bruise, Span. machar, to pound, and other words 
mentioned by Diez (s. v. macco). The senses ‘pound, bruise, beat 
black and blue, stain,’ are thus in what is probably their 
right order. δ The suggestion in Mahn's Webster, that the F. 

“eau, ἃ mackerel, is the same word as Ὁ. Ἐ. maguereau, a pandar 
(Cotgrave}, from ‘a popular tradition in France that the mackerel, 
in spring, follows the female shads, which are called vierges or maids, 
and leads them to their mates,’ is one which I make bold to reject. 
It is clear that the story arose ont of the coincidence of the name, 
and that the name was not derived from the story. The etymology 
of O. F. moquereau, a pandar, is from the Teut. source preserved in 
Du. makelaar, a broker, pandar, from Du. makelen, to procure, bring 
about, frequentative form of maken, to make. 

MACKINTOSH. « waterproof overcoat. (Gnel.) From the 
name of the inventor, 

MACROCOSM, the whole universe. (Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 
1706. Spelt macrocosmus in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Coined from 
Gk. μακρός, crade form of μακρόν, long, great ; and xdopos, the world. 
See Microcosm. 

MACULATE, to defile. (L.)_ Used as a pp. in The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, ed. Skeat, v. τ. 134. — Lat. maculatus, pp. of maculare, to 
spot. = Lat. macula, a spot.—4/M AK. to pound, bruise, hence, to mark 
with a bruise. See further under Mackerel. Der. maculat-ion. 
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‘Skt. matta, mad (pp. of mad, to be drunk). Der. mad-ly, mad-ness ; 
also M. E. madden, to be mad, Wyclif, John, x. 20 (obsolete) ; also 
madd-en, to make mad, for which Shak. uses the simple form’ mad, 
Rich. IL, v. 5, 61, &c. ;'mad-cap (from mad and eap), K. John, i843 
mad-house; mad-man, L. L. L. v. 2. 338; mad-wort. 

MADAM, ny lady, a lady. (Ἐ. 1.) In early use. M.E. 
madame, King Alisaunder, 269. = F. madame = ma dame, my lady.= 
Lat. mea domina, my lady. See Dame. Doublet, madonna. 

MADDER, the name of a plant. (Ε.) M.E. madir, mader (with 

pt. Pary. = A.S, maderu, madere, in Cockayne's 
5, iii, 337 ; cf. feld-madere, field-madder, Wright's Vocab. 
1.68, col, 2. Icel. matra. 4 Du. meed. Cf. Skt. madhura, sweet, 
tender ; whence fem, madkurd, the name of several plants (Benfey). 

MADEMOISELLE, miss; lit. my damsel. (F..=L.) Milton, 
Apology for Smectymnuus, speaks stightingly of ‘grooms and 
madamoisellaes’ (R.) -- F. mademoiselle, spelt madamoiselle in Cot- 
grave.=F. ma, my; and demoiselle, formerly damoiselle, ἃ damsel. 
See 9 and Dameel. 

MADONNA, my lady, Our Lady. (Ital,=L.) In Shak. Tw. 
Nt. i. 5. 47. — Ital. madonna, = Ital. ma, my; and donna, lady.— 
Lat, mea, my; and domina, lady, dame, ‘See Dame, Doublet, 


me. 
MADREPORE, the common coral. (F.,<Ital..=L. and Gk.) 
Modem ; not in Todd’s Johnson, = F. madrépore, madrepore. = Ital. 
madrepora, explained in Meadows as ‘a petrified plant.’ β. Of 
somewhat uncertain origin; but prob. the first part of the word is 
Ital. madre, mother, sed in various compounds, as madre-selva (lit. 
mother-wood), honeysuckle, madre-bosco (lit, mother-bush), wood- 
bine (Florio), madre perla, mother of peat] (Florio); from Lat. 
matrem, acc. of mater, mother ; see Mo! a y. The part -pora 
appears to be from ‘the Gk. πῶρον, a light, friable stone, also ἃ 
stalactite. Hence madre-pore = mother-stone, a similar formation to 
madre perla (lit. mother-peatl).  @ If this be right, it has nothing 
to do with F. madré, spotted, nor with pore. But it has certainly 
been understood as connected with the word pore, as shewn by the 
numerous similar scientific terms, such as catenipora, tubipora, denti- 
pora, gemmipora, δες. ; see the articles in Engl. Cycl. on Madrephyl- 
Tiea'and Madreporea. It does not follow that the supposed con- 
nection with pore was originally right ; it only shews that this sense 
was substituted for that of the Gk. πῶρ 

MADRIGAL, a pastoral song. (Ital., το L..=Gk.) ‘Melod 
birds sing madrigals;’ Marlowe, Passionate Shepherd; cited in 
Shak. Merry Wives, iii. 1. 18, 23. — Ital. madrigal gi madrigali, 
madriali, * raadrigals, a kind of short songs or ditties in Italie;’ Florio. 
It stands for mandrigale, and means ‘a shepherd's song;’ cf. mardriale, 
mandriano, ‘a heardesman, a grasier, a drover; [4150] as madrigale ;’ 
Florio. = Ital. mandra, ‘a herde, drove, flock, folde ;’ Florio. = Lat. 
‘mandra, a stall, stable, stye.— Gk. μάνδρα, an inclosure, fold, stable. 
+ Skt. mandurd, a stable for horses; prob. from mand, to sleep. 


The suffix -gale=Lat. ~calis. 

MMAGAZ: , & storehouse, store, store of news, pamphlet. 
(F.,~Ital,=Arab.) In Milton, P. L. iv. 816, = O. F, magazin, ‘a 
magazin,’ Cot.; mod. Ε΄ magasin. = Ital. magazzino, a storehouse. 
(ct Span. magacen, also almagacen, where al is the Arab. article.) 
= makhzan (pl. makhdzin), a storehouse, granary, cellar ; Rich. 
Dict. p. 1366. Cf. also Rhizdnas, a magazine, treasure-house ; from 

#hazn, a laying up in store ; id. ᾿ 610. 
ΜΑΙ ἃ grub, worm. (W.. E. magot, magat (with one 
’), given as a variant of ‘ make, mathe, wyrm in the fleshe;’ Prompt. 
Baw. p 321, Spelt mated in Wright's Vocab. i. 255, col. 1, τὸ 
translate Lat. tarinus [misprint for tarmus] or simax [= Lat. cimex.) 
=W. macai, maceiad, ἃ maggot; cf, magiaid, worms, grubs. The 
latter form is clearly connected with magiad, breeding, rearing, 
magad, a brood; from magu, to breed, cognate with Bret. maga, 
Com. maga, to feed, nourish, Thus a maggot is ‘a thing bred.’ 
B. Perhaps W. magu is connected with Lat. magnus, Gk. 7 
great, from the notion of ‘growth ;’ see May (1). J This word 
maggot is quite distinct from M. E. make, cited above ; the latter is 
more commonly written maw, as in Wright's Vocab. i. 199, col. 15 
and is still in use in prov. Ε. Mawh is ἃ contraction from mateh, 
Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 326; from Icel. madkr, a maggot ; 
see Mawkish, ΟἿ, Dan. maddib, madibe, a maggot. Icel. mad-br, 
Dan. mad-ike, are merely diminutives of the word which appears 
in E. as moth; see Moth. (Fick, iii. 224.) Der. maggot-y. 
MAGI, priests of the Persians. (L.,=G! 
Ὁ. xxii. 85. Borrowed from Lat. magi, Matt. 


“μάγοι; 
tribe (Herod. i. 


B. The orig, sense was probably ‘great,’ from the 
᾿ Lat. magnus, 


MAGIC. 


great. = / MAGH, to have power. See May (1). Der. mag-ic,@ base mag- of the same word we have also mag-istrate, 


& γ. _@w7 It is interesting to note that the word magus, which 
sir H, Rawlinson translates by ‘the Magian,’ occurs in cuneiform 
characters in an inscription at Behistan ; see Schleicher, Indogerm. 
Chrestomathie, p. 151; Nineveh and Persepolis, by W. 5. W. Vaux, 
ed. 1851, 
MAGI 


for ‘ magi 
ican, Μ᾿ Ἐν 
‘a magician Cot. 

MAGISTERIAL, master-like, authoritative. (L.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1706, Coined, with suffix -αἱ, from Lat. magisteri-us, τοῦ al, 
belonging to ἃ master.— Lat. magister, a master. See te. 
Der. magisterial-ly, magisterial-ness, 

MAG! ‘TE, a justice of the peace. (F.-L) M.E. 
maiestrat (= majestrat), Wyclif, Luke, xxiii. 13. = F. magistrat, ‘a 
magistrate, raler;’ Cot. = Lat. magistratus, (1) a magistracy, (2) a 

strate. Lat. magister,a master. See Master. Der. magistrac-y. 
GN. ΤΕΥ, ‘greatness of mind. (Ε΄, -- 1.) M.E. 
magnanimitee, Chaucer, C.'T. 15578. = F. magnanimité, ‘magnani- 
mity;’ Cot. — Lat. magnanimitatem, acc. of magnanimitas, greatness 
of mind. —Lat. magn-, stem. of magnus, great ; and animus, the mind. 
See Magnate and Animus. See ous, 
MAGNANIMODS, high-minded, noble. (L.) In Shak. All’s 
‘Well, iii, 6. 70. Formed (by changing -us to -ous, as in ardu-ous, 
contemporaneous, &c.) from Lat. magnanimus, great-souled. = Lat. 
magn-, stem of magnus, great ; and animus, the mind. See Magna- 
nimity. Der. magnani 


it. may ; SCE itude. 
aguesiam. (Late Lat., Gk.) 


sium. 

MAGNET, the loadstone, a bar having magnetic properties. 
(τας, = Gk) ΜΈ, magnate, Prompt. Parv. p. 325. = 0. F. 
magnete*, a variation of manefe, a word found in a F. MS. of the 13th 
cent. ; see Littré, 5. v. magnétique. = Lat. magnetem, acc. of magnes, 
pat for magnet lapis Magnesian stone, the loadstone. = Gk. Μάγνην 
(stem Méyv77-), Magnesian ; also Μαγνήτης, whence Aidoe Μαγνήτηε, 
the Magnesian stone, magnet. SeeMagnesia. J Spenser has the 
Lat. form magnes, F.Q. ii. 12. 4. Der. magnet-ic, magnet-ic-al, mag- 


περί αἱ ly. magt-iem mages 
MAGNIFICENT, doing great things, pompous, grand. (L.) 
Jn Shak, 1 Τα Lai, τ, 193. - Lat, magnifier’ stem of magnifies, 


doing great things. Lat. magni-, for magno-, crude form of magnus, 
great ; and ~fic-, put for fac-, base of facere, todo; with suffix -ent of 
Δ pres. part See Magnify. Der: mognifcen-iy: magnificence = 
F. magnificence, ‘magnificence,’ Cot. So also magnific-al, A. V. 


1 Chron. xxii, 5, from Lat. magnificus, grand. 
MAG: , to enlarge, pre highly. (F,<L.) M.E, magni- 
fien, Wyclif, Matt. xxiii. ᾿ς magnifier, * to taagnifie;’ Cot. 
ificare, to make large. — Lat. magni- = magno-, crude form of 
magnus, great ; , put for fac-, base of facere, to make, 
magnus, greats and put for fac-, base of fac to make, do. 


te and 
MAG! 


OQUENCE, elevated or pompous language. (L.) 
Modern; added by Todd to Johnson's Dict. Coined, by analogy 
with F, words in -ence (= Lat, -entia), from Lat. magniloquentia, 
elevated language. = Lat. magni- = magno-, crude form of magnus, 
great; and Joguentia, discourse, from I stem of pres, part. of 
loqui, to speak. See and juacious. Der. magni- 
ἐς a coined word. 

FNITUDH, greatness, size. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
[There is no F. magnited ‘= Lat. magnitudo, greatness. = Lat, 
magni-=magno-, crude form of magnus, great ; with suffix -fudo, 
expressive of quality. See Magnate. | @g The derivatives from 
Lat. magnus are numerous, viz. magn-animity, magn-animous, magn- 


ate, magnificent, magnify, magni-loquence, magni-tude, From the 4 


MAIN, 


mag-istert rial, 
master, majesty, major, mayor. And see Much and May (1). 
MAGNOLIA, the name of a genus of plants. (F.) +A geus 
of plants named in honour of Pierre Magnol, who was professor of 
medicine and prefect of the botanic garden of Montpellier (in 
France]. He was bom in 1638, and died in 1715; Engl. Cycl. See 
his Botanicum Monspeliense, 1686. 
MAGPIE, the name of a bird. (Hybrid; F. 


11) 1.Called magot-pie in Macbeth, iii. 4. 
Prov. Ἑ, maggoty pie; and madge, meaning (1) an ow, (2) α magpie: 
prefixes Mag, Magot, Maggoly (like Madge) are various forms of 


the name Margaret ; cf. Robin as applied to the red-breast, Jenny to 
Magot = Ἐ. Margot, which is (1) a familiar form of F. Marguerite, 
and (2) a name for the magpie, = F. Margot, put for Marguerite 
Lat. margarita, Lak, 
cf. Pers, murwdrid, a pearl; Rich. Dict. p. 1396. 
2. The syllable pie=F. pia, from Lat. pica, © magpie; see 
OGANY, the name of 
Added by Todd to Johnson's Dict. ; ‘said to have been brought to 
ta Dict. of Dates. Mahogany 
is ‘the native S, American name’ (Webster). It comes from 
peachy, Honduras, Cuba, δίς. 
‘OMET. 
MAID, MAIDEN, a girl, virgin. (Ε) 1. Mayde occurs in 
Rob. of Gloue. p. 
practically, merely a corruption of maiden, by the loss of final τ, 
rather than a form derived from A.S. mag or maged, α maiden 
meiden, Ancren Riwle, pp. 64, τ66..-- Α. 8. megden, a maiden (Grein, 
216); also maden, Mark’ iv. 28, later text maigden. 8. We 
még, a female relation, a maid; Grein, ii. 215. B. Both A.S. 
mat ‘and mag-eB are extensions from the older word még, also 
maget-en is the dimin, form of mageb ; see March, Α. 5. Gram, art. 
228, ὀγ. Mage’ is cognate with Goth. magaths, a virgin, maid, 
mdge is the fem, of A.S. még, a son, kinsman (Grein, ii. 214). a 
common word, and cognate with Goth. magus, a boy, child, 


the wren, Pailip to the sparrow. Mag may be taken to be short for 
papyopirns, a pearl, prob. ἃ word of 
Eastern origin ; PR 
Pie (1). 
MAH tree and a wood. (W. Indian.) 
England by Raleigh, in 1595;" 
ΑΝ ; see Mohammedan. 
13, 1. 14. It is not common in early M. E., and is, 
(Grein, ii, 216. 2. The usual early M.E. word is maiden or 
also find M.E, may in the same sense; Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 5471... Α. 8. 
it_mdge, Grein, ii, 216. Moreover, mag-den = mag-ed-en = 
where the suffix ths answers to Aryan suffix -ta. Α. 5. még or 
€, ii, 43; also with Icel, mégr, a boy, youth, son. δ. The orig. 


sense’ of magus is ‘a growing lad,’ one increasing in strength ; from 
i See 


the Teut, base MAG, to have power, whence also might, main. 
May (1). Der. maiden-hood = Α. 5. magdenhdd, Grein, ii, 21 
spelt maiden-head = M.E. meidenhed or meidenhede, Gower, C. . 
230, 1. 8, which is a mere variant of maiden-hood; maiden-ly, Mids. 
Nt. Dr. ili. 2. a17, Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1, 865 ; maiden-Hi-ness ; 
smaiden-hair ; also maid-child, 5. 

MALL (1), steel network forming body-armour. (F,=L.) ‘For 
though thy hinsband armed be in maille;’ Chaucer, C. Τ. 9078; the 
pl. mayles is in the Anturs of Arthur, st. xxx. = O.F. maille, ‘maile, 
or a link of maile, whereof coats of maile be made; . . any little 
Hing of metall; also, ἃ mash [mech] of ἃ nets! Cot. — Lat 
macula, a spot, speck, hole, mesh of a net, net. See Maculate. 

MAIL (2), a bag for carrying letters. (F.,-O.H.G.) Μ. Ε. male, 
a bag, wallet; Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 3117, 12854. = O.F, male (mod. F. 
malle), ‘a male, or great budget;’ Cot. = O.H. G. malaka, M. H. G. 
mathe, a leathern wallet. - Gael, and Trish mala, a bag, sack. Cf. 
Gk, μολγόε, a hide, skin. Der. mail-bag, mail-coach, mail-cart. 

MAIM, bruise, injury, crippling burt. (Fy=C.2) Also spelt 
makim in Law-books ; Blovat’s Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. M.E. maim, 
pl. maimes, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 135, 1. 27; the pp. y-maymed is in 
the preceding line. The verb occurs also in Chaucer, C. T. 6314.— 
Ο. Εἰ mehaing, ‘a maime, or .. . abatement of strength... by hurts 
received ;’ Cot. Whence the verb mehaigner, ‘to maime;’ id, Cf. 
Ital, magagna, a defect, blemish ; whence magagnare, to tiate. 
B. Of uncertain origin; perhaps Celtic; from Bret. machai, mutila- 
tion; whence mackaia, to maim, mutilate. This etym. would be 

nite satisfactory if we were sure that the Bret. word is not adapted 

from the F. Yet macka’ looks as if it might be connected with 

Bret. mac , oppress, trample on, and mack, crowd, press, 
ression. We can hardly connect it with Lat. mancxs, maimed. 
ς word remains unsolved. Der. maim, verb. 

MALIN (1), sb., strength, might. (E.) Τὸ be distinguished from 
main (2), though both are from the same Aryan root. M.E. mais, 
dat. maine, Gower, C. A. iii, 41. 205 also mein, a8 al bis 
mein, Floriz and ‘Blauncheflor, ed. Lumby, 1. 17.—A. 8. magen, 
strength ; Grein, ii. 217.4 Icel. 'megin, strength. = Teut. base MAG, 


to har = 'MAGH ; .. 
RAEN Cy, τὰν cht μήκεα. (Eee LY dn Shak, Ric, 1 


MAINTAIN. 


¥.3.299. Prob, not in use much earlier, though maine saile (=main-® unskilfal w 


sail) occurs in the Bible orn Sst Acts, xxvii. 40. VMAGT Ὁ 
ma, t, chief ( y). . magnus, great. 
have power. See May Χοὴ “In some cases, main= Icel. megin, 

also chief. Thus main sea=Icel. meginsjér. But the root 
. Der. fant also main-deck, -~mast, -sail, -spring, -stay, 
top, yard ; main-land. 
EATNTATN. to keep in a fixed state, keep up, support. 
(51 M.E.'maintenen, mayntenen, K. Alisaunder, 1. 1592. = F. 
maintenir, ‘to maintain ; Cot. — Lat. manu tenere, to hal ane 
hand; or more likely, in late Latin, to hold by the hand, to su 
or aid another, as shewn by the use of M. ἘΠ mainieinen, το αἰὰ a0 
abet, P. Plowman, B. iii. 90, and note. -- Lat. manu, abl. case πο 
‘manus, the hand ; and tenere, to hold. See Manual and Tenable. 
Der. maintain-able, maintain-er ; mainten-ance, M. E. meintenaunce, 
spelt mentenaunce in Shoreham’s Poems, p. 100, 1. 19, from O. F. 
maintenance, ‘ maintenance ;’ Cot. 

ν᾽ Indian corn or wheat. (Span.,<W. Indian.) ‘Indian 

maiz ;° Bacon, Nat. Hist. $495 and in Essay 33. Also in Dampier's 


Noyages an. 1681 (R.)—Span maiz, maize. = δῇ Indian mabiz, mahis 
the language of the island of fiayd (S. Domingo); Mahn (in 

Webster), 

MAJESTY, grandeur, dignity, (F,=L.) M.E. mageste, 


Chaucer, C. ΤΟ 4320. = O. F. majestet, majeste, later majesté, ‘ma- 
jesty;’ Cot. = Lat. maiestatem, acc. of moiestas, dignity, honour. = 

t. t for mag-ias-, with suffix -tas significant of state or 
condition, "Here ere mag-ior= maga. is from the base mag- of Lat. 

mus, great, with the addition of a comparative suffix; see 
Schlelchert Compendium, § 438. The sense of maiestas is the ‘ con- 
dition of being greater,’ hence, dignity. See Major, Magnitude. 
Der. majestic, a coined word, Temp. ἦν. ns; majest-ic-al, L.L. L. v. 
seals, 1 Hen, IV, ii. 


2,102; 


δα 


maken, 

made, pp. maked, maad, mad; Chaucer, C. Τὶ 

= A. 8: macien, pt. pp, macod ; see Sweet, A. S. 

macian (Grein). + G. machen, O. HG, machén, to 

‘rom the Tent, base MAK, another form of MAG, to 

bare power see May (1). Der. make, sb., Gower, C. A. ii, 204, 

1 10 (eee Spec. of Eng. ed. Morris and Skent sect. xx. 1-24); maber, 

P. Plowman, B. x. 240; make-peace, Rich. II, i. 1. 1605 makeshift, 
make-weight; and see match (1). 

CHIT, a hard greenstone. (Gk.)_¢ Malachites, Molo- 
chites, a kind of precious stone of a dark green colour, like the herb 
mallows ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Formed, with suffix-ites (= Gk. τη) 
from Gk. waddy-n, a mallow. See Mallow. 

MALADMINISTRATION, bad administration. (F..—L.) 
Spelt moleadminisraton in Swift Sentiments of a Church of Eng. 
(R.)=F. male, fem. of mal (=Lat. malus), bad; and 

Administer. 4 


» 33, 3. 
ΝΕ τὴ 


αόμαμεαι, ἐπα αὐντὶν mal-apert, mal-conformation, mal-content, ὃς. ; 
these have the same F. adj. as a ‘prefix. 
MALADY, disease, illness. (F.,<L.) M.F. maladie, maladye, 
Chaucer, C. 421, 1375. Also earlier, in Ο. Eng. Miscellany, ΓΗ 
Morris, p. 31, 1. 13. = F. maladie, ‘ malady ;” Cot.=F. malade, sick, 
ils old oldest ‘Spelling malabde (Littré). Cf. Prov. malaptes, malautes, 
, ill; Bartsch, Chrestomathie. = Lat. male Aabitus, out 
ΠΟΤΌΝ see White, 8. ν. Aabitus, = Lat. male, adv., badly, ill, 
from malus, bad ; and Aabitus, held, kept, kept ina certain condition, 
. of habere, to have. See Malice and Habit. 41 The usual 
ivation is that given by Diez, who imagined Ε΄, malade to answer 
to male aptus; there appears to be no authority for the phrase, which 
(like ineptus) would mean ‘ foolish’ rather than ‘ill.’ See Mr. Nicol’s 
Ietter in The Academy, April 26, 1879. We find male kabens, sick, in 
the Vulgate, Matt. iv. 24, Luke, vii. 2, &c. 
MALAPEBT, saucy. impudent, ill-behaved. (F.,=L.) The true 
sense is -ill-skilled,’ ‘ill-bred.’ In The Court of Love, 737 (about 
4.5, 1500). Ὁ. Ε- mal apert. =O. 7 mal =Lat. male, adv. badly, ill ; 
"γέ (also ill-spelt Renee apparant (sic), open, evident, plain, 
manifests also expert, ready, dexter, Prompt, active, nimble ; feat, 
handsome in that he does," Cot. ie O. Ε΄ apert, open, 
acquired the sense of * skilful” or ‘ well-I Faved see Littré, s.v. 
aptrtement, where he cites from Joinville : " Mal apertement se partirent 


So also mal- | (Mod. 
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Compare also the following: ‘ Gardes vos, dames, 
tot acertes Qu’au mangier soies molt apertes’ = take care, ladies, for a 
certainty, that ye be very well-bred at meal-time ; Bartsch, Chresto- 
mathie, col. 279,1. 56. y. Hence the Ο. F. apert is simply derived 
from Lat. apertus, open, pp. of aperire, to open; see tee Aperiont. 
Der. malapert-ly, malapert-ness. 

miasma, noxious exhalation. (Ital.,—L.) Modem. 
Not in Todd's Johnson. = Ital. mal’ aria, for mala aria, bad air. 
Mala is fem. of malo, bad, from Lat. malus, bad; see Malice. Aria 
is noticed under Debonair. 

MALCONTENT, MALECONTENT, discontented. (F., 
=L) InShak. 3 Hen, VI, iv. τ. 10, 60.—0. F. malcontent, ‘male. 
content ;? Cot.—F. mal, adv., from Lat, male, badly; and F. content. 
See Malice and Content. 

MALE, masculine. (F.,=<L.) M.E. male. ‘Male and female; 
‘Wyclif, Matt. xix. é, CE'Chaucer, C. T. 5704. = O. F. masle (later 
male), ‘a male,’ Cot. (who gives b both spellings); mod. F. male; 
earliest spelling mascle (Burguy).— Lat. maiculus, male ; formed with 
suffixes -cw- and -ἰ- from mas-, stem of mas, a male creature, man 

. maris= mas-is). Ββ. The Lat, mas stands for man-s, a man, 


Of maledicto, a. curse, = Lat. maledictus, pp. of ‘nctetcere to ‘peak 
speak. See 


evil against. — Lat. male, adv., badly; and dicere, to 
Malice and Diction. Doublet, malison. 

MALEFACTOR, an evil-doer. (L.) ‘Heretik or any malefac- 
tour ν᾽ Sir Τ᾿ More, Works, p. Boe h.=Lat. malefactor, an evil-doer. 
= Lat. male, adv., badly ; factor, ἃ doer, from facere, to do. 
See Malice and Fact. Der. Spal’ malefaction, Hamlet, ii. 2.621, 
from factionem, acc. of factio, a doing. 
| eee ill-disposed to others, envious. (L.) Lit. 
* wishing ill.’ In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, i. 1..97.— Lat. malewolent-, stem 
of maleuolens, wishing evil. = Lat. male, adv., badly, ill ; and wolens, 

Pres. pt. of ualle, to wish. See Malice and Voluntary. Der. 
Fralevslently, malevolence (made to pair with benevolence, but the Lat. 
malevolentia is a real word, though there is no F. malevolence). 


MALFORMATION, an ill formation. FnL) Coined from 


mal and ion 5 see Maladministratio: 
MALLON, il vil, spite, Fe-L)’ MLE, malice, Rob. of Glouc. 


BP. 570,1. 18.0 F, malice. Lat, maliia, badness, ill will = Lat, mali, 
for malo-, crude form of malus, bad; with suffix -tie. β. The 
orig. sense of Lat. malus was dirty, or black; cf Gk. μέλαν, black, 
Skt. mala, dirty, malina, dirty, black, sinful, bad. Cf. also Irish 
maile, evil, W. mall, softness, evil; Corn. malan, the devil; and see 
Mole (1). y. All from a root MAL, to soil, dirty ; a secondary 
formation from /MAR, to grind, grind to dust or powder, (H. 

W, mal also means ‘sofiness and is allied to Lat: lls soft from 
the same root.) See Mar. Der. malici-ows, 
Alisaunder, 

MaLIG 


3323, 5045, from Εἰ. malicieux ; ΠΝ 
[, unfavourable, mal 
* Milton, P, L. 


ious. Ev=L) “The spirit 
v. 503, ὅς. [Curiously enough, 
found earlier, in Sir T. More, 
᾿ς maling, fern. maligne, ‘malignant ;’ Cot. 
Lat. malignus, ill-disposed, wicked ; put for mali- 
genus, ill-bom ; ke Benign is for beni-gen-us. = Lat. mali- = malo-, 
Emde form of matus, bad; and gen, f gignere, to produce. 
See Malice and Generate. Der. malign, verb (as above), due to 
Lat. malignare, to act spitefully ; malign-ly, malign-er 5 also malign 
ant, Temp. i. 2. 257, from Lat. malignans-, stem of res. Spt of 

malignare, to act spitefully ; malign-ant-ly ; mali it. a 
1. 4: mali ΤᾺ M.E. malignitee, Chaucer “Persouea Ts Tale, 

Invidia (Six-text, I. 513), from F. malignité=Lat. malignitatem, ig 


of mali 
GER, sickness. (F.,<L.) Modern. Not in 
Todd’s Johnson. " Coined from F. malin; i 
or ‘sore, scabby, ugly, loathsome ;* Cot. 
Aaingre, heingre thin, emaciated (Burg), 
from malus, bad; and agrum, acc. of ager, 
Aaingre with intercalated πὶ and initial 4). See Mali 
ISON, a cure. (F..—L.)  Inearly use. M.E. malison, 
spelt malisun in Havelok, 426. — Ὁ. Ε΄, malison, malichons, maleiceon, 
maldeceon ; see maldeceon, malichons in Roquefort. A doublet of 
malediction, just as benison is of benediction; see Malediction and 
Benison. 
‘MALL (1), 0 large wooden hammer or beetle. (F,=L.) Prob. 
obsolete, It occurs in the Spectator, no. 195, near the beginning ; 
and in Spenser, F.Q. i. 7. 51. M.E. malle; spelt mealle in Ὁ, Eng. 


les Tars de Damiete’ = the Turks departed from Damietta in a very ᾧ Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 253, 1. 12; melle, Hampole, Pricke of Con- 


350 MALL. 
science, 6572.--Ὁ. F. (and F.) mail, ‘a mall, mallet, or beetle 


Lat, malleum, acc. of malleus, a hammer. [The vowel a in the E. 
word is perhaps ‘due to a knowledge of the Lat. form.] _ B. The 
Lat. malleus is prob. to be derived from the 4/ MAL = MAR, to 
crush, grind, pound; cf. Icel. mjélnir, i.e. the crusher, the name 
given’ to Thor's hammer; see Max Miiller, Lect. on’ Language, 
Series it lect. 7, note 34. And cf, Russ, molot’, a hammer, molote, 
togrind. Der. mall (2), 4. ν. ; mall-e-able, 4. 

WALL (2), the name of a public walk. ἃ > 
the name of the street called Pali Mall, and in The Mall in St. James's 
Park. In Pope, Rape of the Lock, v. 133. ΤῸ walk in the Mall ;’ 
Parsons, Wapping Old Stairs, 1. 9.. Named from O. F. pale-maille, 
“8 game wherein a round box bowle is with a mallet struck through 
a high arch of iron,’ &c. (i.e. the game imitated in mod. croquet 3 
Cot.” A representation of the game 1s given in Knight’s Old England, 
vol. ii, fig. 2152. — O. Ital. palamaglio, “a stick with a mallet at one 
end to play at a wooden ball with ; also, the name of such a game;" 
Florio, Better spelt pallamaglio, as in Meadows’ Dict. Lit. ‘a ball- 
mallet’ or ‘ ball-mall.’ = Ital. palla, a ball ; and maglio (=F. mail), 
ἃ mace, mall, hammer, }. A hybrid word ; from Ὁ. H. G. palla, 
pallo (M. Η. Ὁ. balle, G. ball), a ball, cognate with E. Ball, q.v.; 
and Lat. malleum, acc. of malleus, a hammer; see Mall (1). ‘¢d See 
my note to P. Plowman, C, xix. 34. 

), a wild drake. (F.,—L.) M.E, malard. " Malarde, 
anas;" Prompt. Parv. = O.F. malard, later malart, ‘a mallard, or 
wild drake;’ Cot. Formed with suffix -ard (of G. origin) from 
O. F, male (mod. F. male), male; see Male. }. The suffix -ard 
(=Goth. Aardus, G. kart, hard) was much used in forming masculine 
Proper names, to give the idea of force or strengtl ence it was 
readily added to Ὁ. F. male, producing a word mal-ard, in which the 
notion of ‘male’ is practically reduplicated. See Introd. to Brachet, 
“ALLA 

3, that can be beaten out by the hammer. (F.,— 

1.) In Shak, Per. iv. 6. 152; and even in Chaucer, C.T. 16598.— 
Ὁ. F. malleable, ‘ mallable, hammerable, pliant to the hammer ;° Cot. 
Formed with suffix -able from obs. Lat. malleare*, to hammer, of 
which the pp. malleatus occurs. — Lat. mallevs, a hammer; see 
(1). ‘Der. malleabili-ty, malleable-ness (see Locke, On Hum. 
Underst. Ὁ. iii. c. 6. 5. 6, ¢. 10. 8. 17); malleat-ed, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 

1674, from Lat. pp. malleat-us ; malleat-ion, 

MALLET, a small mall, 2 wooden hammer. (F.,=L.) ‘Bear- 

mge great malettes of iron and stele ;” Bemners, tr. of Froissart, vol. 
ic. 422(R.) M.E, maillet, Romance of Partenay, 4698. =F. mai 
“a mallet or hammer ;’ Cot. Dimin. of Ε΄ mail; see Mall (1). 

OW, the name of a plant. (L.) M.E. malwe; Prompt. 
Parv.=A.S. malwe, mealewe ; Wright's Vocab. i. 31, col. 7, col. 2. 
Prob. not a Teut. word, but merely borrowed from Lat. malua, a 
mallow.+-Gk. μαλάχη ( =mal-va-ka), a mallow. B. Named from 
its supposed emollient properties ; οἱ, Gk. μαλάσσειν (=padax-yev), 
to make soft, μαλακόε, soft, mild. = 4/MAL, to grind down, later 
form of MAR, to grind. SeeMar. Der. marsk-mallow, Α. 8. 
‘merse-mealewe, Wright's Voc. i. 67, col. 1. Also malv-ac-e-ous = Lat. 
maluaceus, adj. qa Mr. Wedgwood shews that the Arabs still use 
mallows for poultices to allay irritation. 

MALMSBBY, a strong sweet wine. (F..=Gk.) In Shak. L,L.L. 
τ. 2.138. Spelt_malmesay in Tyndall, Works, p. 229, col. 2. Also 
called malvesie, Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 13000.=O. F. malvoisie, " malmesie ν᾿ 
Cot. From Malvasia, now called Napoli di Malvasia (see Black's 
Atlas), the name of a town on the E. coast of Lacedsmonia in the 
Morea. We may therefore call it a Gk. word. Cf. Span. malvasia, 
Ital. malvagia, malmsey. 

MALT, grain steeped in water, and dried in a kiln, for brewing. 
(ΒΕ)  M-E. malt, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 3989. = A.S. mealt, in comp. 
mealt-his, a malt-house, Wright's Vocab. i. 58, col. 2.—A.S, mealt, 
pt. t. of meltan, strong verb, to melt; hence, to steep, soften.-Du. 
mout. + Icel. malt, whence the weak verb melta, to malt (not the 
same as E. melt).4-Dan. and Swed. malt.4+G. malz, malt ; cf. M.H. G. 
malz, soft, weak. Cf. Skt. mridu, soft, mild. See Melt, Mild. 
Der. malt, vb., M. E. malten, Prompt. Parv. ; malt-horse, Com. Errors, 
iii. 1, 32; malt-house ; malt-worm, 1 Hen. IV, ii. 1.83; also malt-ster, 
M.E. malte-stere, Prompt. Pary.  @ The suffix -ster was once 
looked upon asa fem. termination, as in brew-ster, baxter for bake-ster, 
‘web-ster, spin-ster ; and the baking, brewing, weaving, and spinning 
were once all alike in the hands of females. See Spinster. 

MALTEREAT, to treat ill. (F..—L.) ‘Yorick indeed was never 
better served in his life; but it was a little hard to maltreat him 
after; Stee, Tristram Shandy, vol. ii. c. 17, not far from the end, 
=F. maltraiter, to treat ill. Cf. Ital. maltrastare, to treat ill. — Lat. 
male, adv., ill, badly; and fractare, to treat, handle. See Malice 
and Treat. Der. maltreat-ment = O. Ε΄, maltraictement, * hard 


dealing’ Cot. 


@ Also man-like, Antony, i. 4. 55 


MAN. 


*Cot.? MALVERSATION, fraudulent behaviour. (F,=L.) ‘Mal- 


‘versation, ill conversation, misdemeanour, misuse ;? Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. =F. malversation, ‘ misdemeanor ;* Cot. ' Regularly formed 
(with suffix -a-ticn) from F, malverser; Cot. gives ' malverver en son 
office, to behave himself ill in his office.’ = Lat. male, adv., badly ; and 
uersari (pp. uersatus), to dwell, be engaged in, from versare, frequen- 
tative form of nertere, to tum, See Malice and Verse. 

MAMALU: UK, an Egyptian light horse- 
soldier, (F.,—Arab.) In Sir T. More, Works, p. 279 f. Also im 
Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 1. 476; see Spec. of Eng. 
ed. Skeat, p. 143, and the note. = F. Mamaluc, ‘a Mameluke, or 
light-horseman ;* Cot. Cf. Span. Mameluco, Ital, Mammalucco. They 
were a corps of slaves, = Arab. mamliik, a purchased slave or cap- 
tive; lit. + possessed.’ = Arab. root malaka, he possessed ; Rich. Dict. 

. 1494, 1488. 

‘an infantine term for mother. (E.) Seldom found in 
books, except of late years; it occurs in Prior's poems, entitled 
“Venus Mistaken,’ and “The Dove.’ In Skinner and Cotgrave it is 
spelt mam; Cot. gives: ‘Mammam, the voice of infants, mam.’ Skel- 
ton has mammy, Garl. of Laurel, 1. 974. The spelling mamma is 
doubtless pedantic, and due to the Lat. mamma; it should rather be 
mama, as it is merely a repetition of ma, an infantine syllable. It 
may also be considered as an E. word ; most other languages have 
something like it. Cf.O.F. mammam, cited above, mod. F, maman ; 
Span. mama, Ital. mamma, Du. mama, G. mama, mamme, memme, all 
infantine words for mother; also W. mam, mother, Lat. mantma, 
mother, ἅς. 41 We have no evidence against the borrowing of 
the word from French ; still it was, most likely, not so borrowed. 

MAMMALIA, the class of animals that suckle their young. 
(L.) Moder and scientific; not in Johnson. Formed from Lat. 
mammalis, belonging to the breasts. = Lat. mamma, the breast. 
B. There is a doubt whether the word is the same as Lat. mamma, 
mother ; if it be, we may consider it as of infantine origin ; see above. 
γ. Otherwise, we may connect it with Gk. μαζός, μαστόε, the breast, 
from γί MAD, to be wet, trickle; cf. Skt. mad, orig. to be wet, Lat. 
madere, to be wet, &c. ‘Der. mammalian ; we also use mammal as a 
convenient short term for ‘ one of the mammalia.’ 

‘MAMMILLARY, pertaining to the breasts. (L.) ‘The mamil- 


¢ 
Jary teats ;* Dr. Robinson, Endoxa (ed. 1658), p. 51; Todd's John- 
son, Coined from Lat. mammillaris, adj. formed from mammulla, a 
teat, dimin. of mamma, a breast. See malia, 

MAMMON, riches, the god of riches. (L., = Gk., 
A.V. Matt. vi. 24; Luke, xvi. 9.—Lat. mammona, . 24 (Vale 
gate). = Gk. papanas; ibid. <Syr. maménd; a word which often 
occurs in the Chaldee Targums of Onkelos, and later writers, and 
in the Syriac version, and which signifies ‘riches;" Dict. of the Bible. 
Cf. Heb. matmén, a hidden treasure ; from tdman, to hide. 

(OTH, an extinct species of elephant. (Russ.,—Tatar.) 
“An entire mammoth, flesh and bones, was discovered jn Siberia, in 
1799;’ Haydn, Dict. of Dates. = Russ, mamanf, a mammoth.= 
jiberian mammont. ‘From Tartar mamma, the earth, because the 
Tungooses and Yakoots believed that this animal worked its way in 
the earth like a mole ;” Webster, ἡ πον inhabitants of (Siberia] 
have a traditionary fable to account for the constant occurrence Sor 
remains of elephants]. They hold that the bones and the tus 
which they incessantly find in their agricultural operations, are ron 
duced by a large subterraneous animal, living in the manner of the 
mole, and unable to bear the light. They have named this animal 
mammons or mammooth—according to some authorities, from the word 
mamma which signifies “earth” in Tartar idioms, or, according to 
others, from the Arabic behemoth or mekemoth, an epithet which the 
‘Arabs apply to an elephant when he is very large. ‘The fossil tusks 
which the Siberians find are called by ‘hem mammontovakost, the 
i. 363, in the Lib. of 


Syriac) In 


Ξ 


Gen, xvii, 10; man-ful, Lydgate, Complaint of the Black Knight, 

st. 60; man-ful-ly, Two Gent. iv. 1. 28; man-ful-ness; man-hood, 

Chaucer, C. T. 758; man-of-war, Luke, xxiii. 11; man-kind, q. 

man-ly, M.E. manlich, P. Plowman, B. v. 260, from Α. 8. manlic, 

marlike, see Grein, 

slagter, Cursor Mundi, 2577: 
‘41, 1. 8, Wyclif, John, viii 


man 
4. 


MANACLE. 


isk, As You Like It, i. 3. 123, Chaucer, C. T. 5202; man-queller, 
a Hen. IV, ii. 1. 58, Wyclif, Mark, vi, 27; man-ikin, q. v. From 
the same root are male, jine, mallard, mandarin, mind, δὲς. 
MANACLE, a fetter, handcuff, (F.—L.) Better spelt manicle, 
as in Cotgrave. M. E, manycle, Wyclif, Ps. cxlix. 8, earlier text ; 
where the later text has manacle, -- Ο. F. manicle, pl. manicles, 
Lat. manicua, dimin. of 


manica, ἃ long sleeve, 
‘manus, the hand ; see 
MANAGE 


manati, a sea-cow; also written manato. A West Indian word; 
“from the name of the animal in the language of Hayti;” Webster 
ee The Malay name is dugong, q.v. 
MANDARIN, a Chinese 
Malay,<Skt.) Not a Chinese, 
by the Portuguese. In Sir T. Herbert's Travels, ed. 1665, p. 3 
Port. mandarim, a mandarin. Malay, maxéri,* a counsellor, mini 
of state; ferdana manéri, the first minister, vizir; Marsden, Μὲ 


yvemor of a province. (Port.,—= 
Sot a Malay word; brought to’ us 


ister 
lay 
Dict., p. 334. — Skt. mantrin, a counsellor ; mahd-mantrin, the prime 


See Man, 
3. "Otherwise, it may have been brought from India} 
directly from Skt. mandala, a district, a province, the older sense 
Being “circle τ᾽ cf. Skt. mand, to dress, to divide. 
ATE, a command, order, charge. (F.=L.) In Hamlet, 
iii. 4. 204. -O. F, mandat, ‘a mandate, or mandamus, for the prefer- 
ment of one to a benefice;" Cot. = Lat. mandarum, ἃ charge, order, 
commission. = Lat. mandatus, pp. of mandare, to commit to one’s 
charge, enjoin, command. B Lit. “to pat ἰδίο one’s hand,’ from 
man, stem of manus, the hand, and dare, to give. [So also manceps 
=a taker by the hand; from man- and capere, to take.] See 
Manual and Date (1). Der. maxdat-ory.  Doublet, mandy, 
in the term Maundy Thursday, q.v. From Lat. mandare are also 
counter-mand, com-mand, de-mand, re 1, com-mend, re-com-mend. 
MANDIBLE, a jaw. (L.) “Mandibula, the mandible, or jaw τ 
Phillips, ed. 1706. = Lat. mandibula, a jaw. = Lat. mandire, to chew, 
eat. Root uncertain. Der. mandibul-ar, adj., from Lat. mandibula, 
MANDEAKE, a narcotic plant. (L.,=Gk.) In Gen. xxx. 14, 
where the Bible of 1551 has pl. mandragoras. M. E. mandragores, 
Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 19,1. 613. Α΄. S. mandragora, 
Cockayne’s Leechdoms, i. 244. Mandrake (also spelt mandrage in 
Minsheu) is a mere corruption of mandragora, the form used by 
Shak. in Oth. iii. 3. 30. Cf. O.F. mandragore, Ital. mandragora, 
Span. mandragora.—Lat. mandragoras,— Gk. μανδραγόραε, the name 
of the plant ; of uncertain origin, 
MANDREL, the revolving shank in which tumers fix their work 
in a lathe. (F,=Gk.?) ‘Manderil, a kind of wooden pulley, that is 
part of tomer’ leath Bailey's Dict. vol. i, ed. 1731. Corrupted 
rom F. mandrin, a punch, a mandrel (Hamilton). B. Marked by 
Littré as of unknown origin ; but prob. derived (through a Low Lat. 
mandra) from Gk. μάνδρα, an enclosed space, sheepfold, also used to 
mean ‘ the bed in which ‘the stone of a ring is set,’ which is very 
nearly the English sense. See Madrigal. 
long hair on the neck of a horse, ἃς. (Sana) ME. 
‘mane, King Alisaunder, 1957. = Icel. min (gen. manar, pl. manar), ἃ 
Bane; Swed. and Dan. man. + Du. maa tSewely? Ὁ. Du, mane 
(Hexham). + G. mahne,O.H.G. mana. Cf. W. myngen, ἃ horse's 
mane; plainly derived from mun, the neck. So also Irish muince, a 
collar (W. mynci, the hame of a horse-collar), is from Irish muin, the 
neck. Hence E. mane is plainly connected with Skt. manyd, the 
tendon forming the nape of the neck. We are further reminded of 
Lat. monile, a necklace. 
GE, the control of horses ; see Manage. 


qmanifestus; see 


MANIFESTO. 
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Φ MANGANESE, the name of a metal. (F.,—Ital.,—Gk.?) The 
metal was discovered in 174 (Littré). But the term is much older, 
otherwise used. ‘Manganese, so called from its likeness in colour 
and weight to the magnes or loadstone, is the most universal material 
used in making glass ;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.0. F. manganese, 
* a certain minerall which, being melted with glasse, amends the colour 
thereof;’ Cot. = Ital. manganese, ‘a stuffe or stone to make glasses 
with; also a kind of mineral stone;” Florio. Of uncertain 
origin ; perhaps Blount’s suggestion is correct ; see 
'MANGH, the scab or iteh in dogs, ἃς. (5... 1.2) Minsheu, ed. 
1627, gives * the mange’ as sb., and mangie as adj. It is clear that 
the ‘adj. mangy is the earlicr word, out of which the sb. was 
developed. The adj. was in common ‘use, whereas the sb. is scarce ; 
Rich. quotes a use of it from Rochester (died 1680). Cf. ‘a mangy 
dog,’ Timon, ἐν. 3. 371; ‘In wretched beggary And maungy misery," 
Skelton, How the Douty Duke of Albany, &c., Il. 137, 138. 
‘adj. mangy is an adaptation of F. mangé, ‘eaten, fed on,’ Co! 
of manger, to eat. [The F. sb. for ‘mange’ is mangeson.] 


Ὁ 


ge 


further under Manger. Der. mangi-ness. ᾿ 
MANGER, an eating-trough for cattle. (F,=L.) In Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 1139 bh. = F. mangeoire, ‘a manger" Cot. = 


=Lat. manducare, to eat. = Lat. manducus, a glutton. 


Cockayne’s Leechdoms. ili. 214. Not a true A.S. 

ously formed from Lat. mancus, maimed. Mancus is allied to Icel. 
minnka, to lessen, diminish ; and signifies ‘lessened’ or * weakened ; 
see further under Minish.’ Der. mangl-er. 

MANGLBE (2), a roller for smoothing linen; vb., to smooth 
linen, (Du.,= Low Lat.,=Gk.) A late word; added ‘by Todd to 
Johnson's Dict. Borrowed from Datch,— Du. mangele, fo roll with 
ἃ roling-pin;livnen mangeen, to rol linen on a rolling-pin; mangel- 
stok, ἃ rolling-pin (Sewel) ; een mangelstok, a smoothing role, or a 
battledore (flexham), ‘The corresponding Ὁ, Ital. word is mangano, 
τὰ kind of presse to presse buckrom ;’ Florio. Both Du. and Ital, 
words are modifications of Low Lat. manganum, maxganus, man- 
gona, a very common word as the name of ἃ military engine for 
throwing stones; see Mangonel. The mangle, being worked with 
an axis and winch, was named from its resemblance to the old war- 
engine ; sometimes it was reduced to an axis or cylinder worked by 
hand. The Ital. mangano also means “a mangonel’=—Ck. μάγγανον! 
ἃ machine for defending fortification . the axis of a pulley. 
Allied to μηχανή, a machine; see Machine. {| Thus mangle, 
mangonel, are merely various machines; cf. the etym. of calender (for 
pressing cloth) from cylinder. 

MANGO, the fruit of an E, Indian tree. (Malay.) In Sir T. 
Herbert's Travels ed; 1665, p- 350. = Malay πιαῆφαώ, “the mango- 
fruit, of which the varieties are numerous ;’ Marsden's Dict., p. 

MANGONEL, a war-engine for throwing stones. (F. = 
Lat.,— Gk.) M.E. mangonel, in a MS. of the time of Edw. I 
Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 69. -- O. Ε. mangonel, later mangonnea 
‘an old-fashioned sling or engine,’ &c,; Cot. 1 man- 
gonellus, dimin. of mangona, manganum, 8. war-engine. = Gk. μάγ- 


Ἴανον ; sce Mangle (2). 
madness fenny. (Lz—Gl.) In Philips, ed. 1706 
. 1376, is from F. manie, * madi 
B. The orig. 


M.E. manie, Chaucer, C. 
Ὁ] = Lat. mania, = Gk. pavia, madness, frenzy. 

sense is ‘mental excitement ;’ cf. μένοι, mind, spirit, force; from 
MAN, to think. See Mind. Der. ‘mania-c, spelt maniack in 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from F. maniague, ‘ mad,’ Cot. ; as if from 
a Lat, maniacus*, Hence maniac-al. 

', evident, apparent. (F.,—L.) M.E. manifest, 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. iil, pr. 10, 1. 2558.—F. manifeste, ' mani- 
fest,” Cot.=Lat. manifeaus, evident. The lit, sense is * struck 
by the hand,’ hence, palpable.= Lat. mani-, for manu-, crude form of 
manus, the hand; and -festus, = -fed-tus, -fend-tus, pp. of obs, verb 
Sendere*, to strike, occurring in the compp. de-fendere, of-fendere ; cf. 
‘in-festus, in-fensus, hostile. 4/DHAN, to strike ; see Defend. And 
see Manual. Der. manifestly, manifest-ness ; manifest, Vb., mani- 
fest-ation; also manifesto, q. v. 

MANIFESTO, a written declaration. (Ital.,<L.) ‘ Manifesto 
or evidence ;᾿ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 17. § 5. = Ital. 
manifesto, sb., ἃ manifesto. = Ital. manifesto, adj., manifest. = Lat, 
Bt. 


352 MANIFOLD, 

MANIFOLD, various. (E.) M.E, manifold, manyfold, Gower, 
C.A. i. 34, last line.=A.S. manigfeald, manifold ; Grein, ii. 210.— 
A. 5. manig, many; and -feald, fix (E. fold), connected with 
fealdan, to fold... See ‘Many and Fold. 

MANIKIN, AKIN, a tor man, dwarf. (Du.) In Tw. 
Nt iii. 2. 57. [Not an E. word.) =O. Du. mannezen, a little man 
(Hexham); mod. Du. mannetje, by alteration of the suffix. Formed, 
with double dimin, suffix -ek-en, from Du, man, a man. Man. 
CE. Ο. minnchen, from man. 

MANIPLE, a handful ; small band of sol iers, a kind of priest's 
scarf, (L.) ‘Our small divided manipies,’ i.e. bands of men ; ΠΝ 
Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 48.1.6. Englished from Lat, manipulus, 
a handful ; hence, a wisp of straw, &c. used as an ensign ; and hence, 
a company of soldiers under the same standard, a band of men.—Lat. 
mazi-, for manu-, crude form of manus, the hand ; and -pulus, lit. filling, 
from the 4/ PAL, later form of o PAR to fill; ef. tae plenus, fall, 
and Α. 5. ful. See Manual and Der. manipul-ate, ιν. 

‘TE, to handle. (L.) A modern word; not in 
johnson; the sb. manipulation (but not the verb) was added by 

‘odd to Johnson's Dict. The verb was prob. suggested by the sb. 
manipulation, Even the sb. is quite a coined word, there being 
moth nearer to it than the Lat. manipulatim, by troops, an adv. 

from manipulus, a troop. ‘The word manipulate should mean 
ΠΗ fill the hands’ rather than merely to use them. Altogether, the 


word has little to recommend it on etymological grounds. Der. 
manipulat-ion, -ive, -or. 

MANKIND, the race of men. (E.) M.E. mankinde, Gower, 
ς being 


. ii, 83, 1, 23. ‘The final d is excrescent, the older form 


wiry whieh the 
Hebrews trate when they fast saw it on the ground, whe where mdn is 
the neuter interrogative pronoun ; see Exod. xvi. 156. And (2) that 
the sense of mdn is ‘it is a gift’ (cf. Arab. mann, beneficence, grace, 
favour, also manna, Rich. Dict. p. 1495); from the Arab. root 
ménan, he divided or distributed. 
way, fashion, habit, sort, kind, style. (F..—L.) In 
early use. M.E. manere, oO. En q Homilies, ed. Mor . 51, L ΓΗ 
perly 


=O.F, maniere, ‘manner;’ Cot. Mod. F. manidre; pro] 
“habit. =O. F. manier, adj. habitual, accustomed to (Burguy); allied 
to O.F. manier, ‘to handle, |, manage, wield;’ Cot.—O. F. 
main =Lat. manum, acc. of manus, the hand; see ual. Der. 
manner-ly, in Skelton, who wrote’a poem called Manerly Margery 
Mylk and Ale; mannerli-ness ly, Hamlet, iii. 2. 3645 
Gere plate be tan the, mane (a a 

phrase) is a corrupti to be taken with the mainour ; the Lat. 
is cum manvopere caus. See Welgwood, α, γ, mainur, which 

is the same word as mancwvre, 4. ν. Ly 


MA’ 3, dexterous t, stratagem, (F. 
Introduced into E. in the 18th cent. “Added to Johnson's Dict. by 
‘Todd, who cites it from Burke, but without a satisfactory reference. 
=F. ‘manawvre, a manceuvre, properly a work of the hand.=Low 
Lat. manuopera (more commonly ‘manopera), a working with the 
hand. Cf. Span. maniobra, handiwork ; maniobrar, to work with the 
hands, manceuvre ; Ital. manovra, the working of a ship; manovrare, 
to steer a ship. ‘Lat. manu operari, to work with the hand.=Lat. 
manu, abl. of manus, the hand; and operari, to work, from opera, 
work. ‘See Manual and . mancuvre, vb., mancuvr- 
“τ. Doublet, manure. 

MANOR, a place of residence for a nobleman in former times ; 
estate belonging toa lord. (F..—L.) In Shak. Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
19. M.E. manere, P. Plowman, B. v. 595.—O.F. manoir, ‘a mansion, 
mannor, or mannor-house,’ Cot. ; formerly also spelt maneir, maner 
(Barguy). Properly ‘a place to dwell in ν᾽ from O. F. manoir, maneir, 
to dwell (Burguy). = Lat. manere, to dwell, remain; see in. 
Der. raanos LLL. i. 1. 2085 manor-seat ; manor-inal. 

MANSE, a clergyman's house, in Scotland. (L.) ‘ Manse, a 
habitation, a farm;’ Blount’s Law Lexicon, ed. 1691. An old law 
term. = Low Lat. mansa, a farm.=Lat. mansa, fem. of mansus, pp. of 
manire, to dwell; see Mansion. 

‘MANSION, a μὴ house, dwelling place. @.-L) ME. 
mansion, Chaucer, C.T. 1976.<0. F. mansion, a dwelling-place ; 
Burguy.— Lat. mansionem, acc. of mansio, an abiding, place of abode. 
= Lat. mansus, pp. of manere, to dwell. Gk. μένειν, to stay, τες 
main; allied to μόνιμοι, staying, steadfast, and to μέμονα, 1 wi 
yeam.=4/ MAN, to think, wish} cf. Skt. man, to think, wish. [Si 


MANY. 


also E, linger, to tarry, is connected with E. long, to yeam after; to 
think implies continued action of the mind.) ‘See Mind. ‘Der. max. 
sion-house ; mansion-ry, Macb. i. 6. 5; from Lat. manere are also 
manse, manor. And see menial, menagerie, mastiff. 

ἃ shelf over a fire-place. (F.=L.) Hardly used 
except in the comp. mantel-piece and mantel-shelf; formerly, only 
used in the comp. manile-tree, which occurs in Cotgrave, s.v. manteax, 
In old fire-places, the mantel slopes forward like a hood, to catch the 
smoke; the word is a mere doublet of Mantle, q. v. q The 
difference in spelling between mantel and mantle is an absurdity. 


Der. mantel-piece, -shelf. 
MATTER, 2'clock, covering. (F=1:) Better spelt mantel, as 
it is the same word as that above. In early use. M.E. mantel, 


Layamon, ales 15744 [CLA:S. mentel a mantic, Ps. evil. 28.) 
Ὁ. F, mantel (Burguy), later manteau, ‘a cloke, also the mantle-tree 
of a chimney ;" Cot. = Lat. mantellum, a napkin ; also, a means οἱ 
covering, a cloak (in a figurative sense); cf. Lat, mantele, mantile, a 
napkin, towel. A more primitive form appears in the Low Lat. 
mantum, a short cloak, used by Isidore of Seville, whence Ital. and 
Span. manto, F. mante, a mantle. Root unknown; the orig. sense 
seems to be ‘covering’? Der. mantle, vb., to cloak, cover, Temp. v. 
67; also manile, vb., to gather a scum on. the surface, Merch, 
895 mantel-et (with 


Mantle. 
MANUAL, done by the hand, suitable for the hand. (F.—L.) 
We recognise it asa F. word from its use afte its sb., in sach phrases 


as ‘ sign manual,” or ‘seal manual ;’ the spelling has been conformed 
to the Lat. vowel in the final syllable, Shak, hes seal manual, Venus, 
1. 516. Formerly spelt manuel, as in Cotgrave.—F. manuel, ‘manuel, 
handy, of the hand; Cot.<Lat. manualis, manual.=Lat. maxe-, 
crude form of manus, the hand. The sense of manus is ‘ the 
former’ or ‘maker ;' formed (with suffix -na) from 4/ MA, to mea- 
sure, whence also ‘Skt. md, to measure, a verb which when used 
with the prep. nis, out, also means to build, cause, create, compose ; 
cf.also Skt.mdna, sb., measuring. measure. See Mete. Der. manual, 
sb., a hand-book ; manual-ly. From Lat. manus we also have man- 
acle, manage, mani-fest, mani-ple, mani-pul-ate, mann-er, man-ce.vre, 
man-ure; manu-facture, manu-mit, manwecriph a-manu-ensis; also 


main-tain, e-man-cip-ate, 
MANUFAGTUBS malng by baad. (F.-L) In Bacon, 


Life of Henry VII, ed. Lumby, p. 58, 1. 19, p.196, 1. 4. Also spelt 
manifacture, as in Cotgrave. ΤΣ manufacture (also. manifacture in 
Cot.), ‘manifacture, workemanship;’ Cot, Coined from Latin. = 
Lat. manu, by the hand, abl. of manus; and factura, a making, from 
‘facere,to make. See Manual and Fact. Der. manufacture, vb., 
manufactur-al, manufactur-er, manufact-or-y. 

MANUMIT, to release a slave. (L.) 
liberty ;” Stow, Edw. ΠῚ, an. 1530. The 
North's Plutarch, p. 85 ΠΝ ‘or p. 103, ed. 1631. = Lat. manumittere 
(pp. manumissus), to set at liberty a slave, lit. ‘to release from one’s 
power,’ or ‘send away from one’s hand.’=Lat, manu, abl. of manus, 
the hand ; and mittere, to send. Sce Manual and Missile. Der. 
manumission, from F.’ manumission, ‘a manumission or dismissing * 
(Cot.), from Lat. manumissionem, acc. of manumissio, a dismissal, 
formed from the pp. manumissus. 

MANUBE, to enrich with a fertilising ‘substance. @.-L) The 
old sense was simply ‘to work at with the hand.’ ‘ Arable land, 
which could not be manured a [tiled] without People and families, 
was tumed into pasture; leary VII, ed. Lumby, p. 70, 
1, 26. ‘Manured with industry ;’ Oth. i, 3. 328. See Trench, ch, Belect 
Glossary. ἐς gine γεν ον γακοον see Manceuvre 
and Inure. Der. manure, sb., manur-er, manur-inj 

‘MANUSCRIPT, writien by the hand, (1) “Properly an adj. 
Dut also used asa sb. ‘A manuseript;’ Minshen, ed. 1627.—=Low 
Lat. manuscriptum, a manuscript ; Lat. manu scriptum, written by the 

hand.=Lat. manu, abl. of manus, the hand; and seriptum, neut. of 
ree of scribere, to write. " See Manual and Scribe. 
not few, numerous, (E.) Μ. Ε. mani, many, moni, 
uently followed by a, as ' many a man;’ Chancer, C.T. 229, 3905. 

the oldest instances of this use are in Layamon, 7993, 16189, 29131. 
SAS. manig, menig, monig, Grein, ii, 209. Du, menig. 
mange. + Swed, mange. + κεῖ. margr (with a Singular change from 


‘ Manumitted and set at 
.. manumissed occurs in 


MAP. 


nto r). + Goth. manags. + G. manck, M.H.G, manee, O.H.G.&Chrest, Provencal, col. 233, 1. 32. 


πιακα. ὀ Ββ. All froma Teut. base MANAGA, many; Fick, iii, 
228, Further allied to Irish minic, Gael. minig, W. mynych, frequent, 
Russ, maogie, pl. many; and prob. to Skt. maiuksku, much, exceed- 
pears to be 


we power, 


Lat. name mappa mundi, which occurs in Trevisa, i, 27, and in the 
corresponding passage of Higden’s Polychronicon. . The 
original sense of Lat. mappa was a napkin; hence, a painted cloth. 
According to Quinctilian, it is a Punic word. See Napkin. 

,, the name οἵ ἃ tree. (E.) Μ. Ε. maple, mapul; Chau- 
cer, C.T. 2925. Α. 5. mapulder, the maple-tree; ‘Acer, mapulder, 
‘Wright's Vocab. i. 33; we also find mapolder, a maple, Mapulder- 
stede, now Maplestead (in Essex), in Thorpe’s Diplomatarium Evi 
Saxonici, pp. 146, 403; and Leo cites mapellyrst (=maple-hurst, 
maple-grove) from Kemble’s A.S. Charters. [The suffix der is a 
mere corruption of tredw, a tree; thus an apple-tree is called apeltre 
in Wright's Vocab. i. 79, col. 2, but apulder in i. 32, col. 2. Hence 
the A.S, name is mapul.] 'B. The sense of mapul is unknown; 
it bears a certain resemblance to Lat. macula, a spot. It is not 
‘unlikely that the tree was named from the spots on the wood, as we 
find G. maser, a spot, speckle, whence maserholz, led wood, 
maple. The more usual G. name is ma:Anider, a maple-tree, a word 
which has not yet been explained. See Maser. 

‘MAB, to injure, spoil, e. (Ε) ΜΕ. merren, less com- 
monly marren, P. Ploughman’s Crede, |. Ul. of Palerne, 664.— 
‘A.S. merran*, in comp. dmerran, dmyrran, used in various senses, 
such as to dissipate, waste, lose, hinder, obstruct ; see Matt. x. 42, 
Luke, xv. 14; lfric's Hom. ii. 372, 1. 3; Grein, i. 28, 29. Cf. also 
‘A. S. miran, to impede, Exod. v. 4: gemearr, an impediment, 
Eilfred, tr. of Gregory's Past Care, ed. Sweet, p.401,IL,17, 20.0. Du, 
merren, to stay, 1etard (Hexham); Du. marren, to tarry. + O.H.G. 
marrjan, to hinder, disturb, vex; whence mod. F. marri, vexed, sad. 
B. Said to be further related to Goth. marzjan, to offend, cause to 
stumble, which is possible; but the next step, whereby Goth. marzjan 
is linked to Skt. mrish, to endure patiently (Benfey, p. 724), is very 
forced. I prefer to leave out the Goth. word, and to proceed as 
follows. γ The A.S. merran, O.H.G. marrjan, is obviously 
ἃ causal verb ; I connect it (with Leo) with the Α. 5. adj. mearu, tender 
(Grein), O.H.G. maro, tender; thus assigning to mar the orig. 
sense of ‘weaken.’ or ‘make tender,’ whence the senses of dissipate, 
lose, spoil. δ. This seems to be the more probable, because 
the true orig. sense of A.S. mearu (cf. Lat. mollis) was a softness 
produced by grinding down, rubbing away, bruising, crushing, 
pounding, &c.=4/ MAR, to grind, bruise, pound, crush; on whi 
fertile root see Max Miiller’s Lectures, vol. ii. lect. ἡ. J I think this 
view is supported by the Icel. merja, to bruise, crush, pound. This 
verb, whilst retaining the orig. sense of the root, answers in form to 
the causal Α. 5. merran, O.H.G. marrjan. Note also Gk. μαραίνειν, 
to weaken, waste, wear out, which, on the one hand, is certainly from 
the 4/MAR, and, on the other, is very nearly parallel in sense with 
A.S. dmerran. Even the Goth. marzjan, if related to Skt. mrish, is due 
(I suppose) to the same root ; see Der. The derivatives from 
the root MAR are numerous; such as mal-ice, mal-ign, mil-d, moul-d, 
mall-ow, mill, meal, mall, mall-et, mall-eable, marc-escent, mil-d, mel-t, 
mal-t, &c. Doublet, moor (2). 

MARANATHA, our Lord cometh. (Syriac.) In 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 
*It is a Gracised form of the Aramaic words mdran athd, our Lord 
cometh ;’ Dict. of the Bible. 

‘MARAUD, to wander in quest of plunder. (F.) _‘ Marauding, 
ranging about as soldiers in quest of plunder, forage, &c. τ᾿ Bailey's 
Dict. v. ii, ed. 1731.—F. marauder, ‘to beg, to play the rogue ;’ Cot. 
=F. marand, ‘a rogue, begger, vagabond, varlet, rascall ;’ Cot. 
Β. The etymology is much disputed ; see Scheler, also Mahn’s Etym. 
Forschungen. ‘The Port. marofo, a rogue, is borrowed from the 
French." y. If we take the form of the word as it is, perhaps the 
simplest (and most probable) solution is to suppose that -aud is the 
usual F, suffix (=Low Lat. -aldus, from O, H. G. -wald) expressing 
merely the agent; while the verb is O. F. marir, also marrir, of which, 
according to Burguy, one sense was to stray, wander, lose one’s way. 
At this rate, the sense is exactly * vagabond.’ 8. The verb also 
appears in Span, marrar, to deviate from truth, to err, and in Prov. 
marrir, to lose one’s way. ‘Si cum hom non pot pervenir Jai unt vai 
ses via, atressi non pot anar ses charitat, mas marrir’=as a man 
cannot arrive thither where he goes without a road, so he cannot 
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«. The O.F, marrir is derived 
from O. H. G. marrjan, to hinder, cognate with E, mar; see Mar. 

Der. marand-er. 

MARAVEDI, a small coin, less than a farthing. (Span.,— Arab.) 
In Minsheu, ed. '1627.—Span. maravedi, the smallest Span. coin. 
Called in Port. both marabitino and maravedim. The name is an old 
‘one, the coin being so called because first struck during the dynasty 
of the Almoravides at Cordova, 4.0. 1094-1144 (Haydn, Dict. of 
Dates, s.v. Spain). Maravedi is derived from the Arab. name of 
this dynasty—Arab. Murdbitin, the name of an Arab. dynasty; 
Rich, Pers. Dict. p. 1382. 

1, a sort of stone. (F,=L.) Gen. called marbreston 
(=marble-stone) in M.E.; afterwards shortened to marbre, and 
thence changed to marbel or marble, Spelt marbreston, Layamon, 
1317 (later text) ; marbelston, P. Plowman, A. x. 101; marbel, Chau- 
cer, C.T. 1895.<0.F. marbre, ‘marble ;’ Cot.=Lat. marmorem, 
ace. of marmor, marble, considered as a masc. sb. 
monly neuter. A reduplicated form. Gk. μάρμαρον, a glistening 
white stone, from μαρμαίρειν, to sparkle, glitter; cf. papydpeos, 
sparkling, μαῖρα, the dog-star, lit. ‘ sparkler.” B. Formed, by 
reduplication, from 4/ MAR, to shine, sparkle, whence Skt. marte 
aray of light, Gk. paipa, the dog-star. Der. marbi-y; also marble- 
hearted, K. Lear, i. 4. 281, δίς. 

CESCENT, withering. (L.) Botanical, In Bailey's Dict. 
vol. ii, ed. 1731.=Lat. marcescent-, stem of pres. pt. of marcescere, 
inceptive form of marcere, to wither, lit. to grow faint. β. Marcere is 
formed as if from an adj. marcus 5, faint (cf. Gk. μαλακόν, soft, weak), 
from the base MARK, an extension ofy/M AR, to grind, crush, pound. 
See Max Miller, Lect. on Language, vol. ii. lect. 7; and see Kear. 

‘MARCH (1), a border, frontier. (E.) Usually in the pl. marches, 
as in Hen, V, i. 2.140. M. E. marche, sing., P. Plowman, B. xv.438. 
=A.S. mearc, a mark, fixed point, boundary; Grein, ii. 237. 
Mark (1), of which march is a doublet. 

MARCH (2), to walk with regular steps, as a soldier. (F,,=L.?or 
G.?) In Spenser, F.Q. v. 10. 33.—F. marcher, ‘to march, ρος, pace ;” 
Cot Of disputed origin; a good suggestion is Scheler’s, who 
sees in it the notion of regular beating (cf. E. ‘to be on the beat,’ ‘to 
beat time’), and connects it with Lat. marcus, a hammer, whence a 
verb marcare *, to beat, could easily have arisen in Low Latin, and 
would well express the regular tramp of a marching host. The 
Lat. marcus, like malleus, is from 4/ MAR, to pound ; see Mallet. 
γ. Otherwise, from F. marche, a fronti . H. G. marcha, cog- 
nate with A.'S. mearc; see Mark (1 tgrave has: ‘Marche, . . 
a march, frontire, ....a march, marching of soldiers.’ Diez cites an 
O.F. phy. aller de marche en marche, to go from land to land, to 
make expeditions. Der. march, sb., K. John, ii. 60. 

MARCH (3), the name of the third month, (L.) M.E. March, 
Chaucer, C. T. 10361, Not from O. F. and F. mars, but corrupted 
from Low Lat. Marcius, the name of the month in Chaucer, On the 
Astrolabe, pt. i. §10.— Lat. Martius, the month of Mars, lit, belonging 
to Mars.=Lat. Marti-, crude form of Mars, the god of war. B. Etym. 
doubtful ; but perhaps from 4 MAR, to shine ; see Marble. If so, 
Mars means ‘bright’ or ‘glorious,’ applicable to the god of war, 
and to the early spring. . Or from 4/ MAR, to crush, 

‘MARGHIONESS, the fem. of Matauis, qv. 

MARE, the female of the horse. (E.)_M.E. mere, Chat 
543-—A.S. mere; we find ‘equa, mere’ in Wright's Gloss. 
col. τ. This is the fem. form of A.S. meark, a horse, Grein, ii. 
also spelt mearg, mear. + Icel, merr, a mare, mer-hross, mer-hryssi, 
mare-horse, used as fem. of marr, a steed. + Dan. mir, a mare. 
Swed. marr, a mare. Du. merrie, a mare. + G. mikre, Ο. H.G. 
merikd, a mare ; fem. of O.H.G. marak, a battle-horse. ὀ ὀβ. The 
A.S. meark, Icel. marr, O.H.G. marak, a battle-horse, steed, are 
cognate with (if not borrowed from) Irish and Gael. mare, W. and 
Com. march, ἃ horse, a stallion. Root uncertain. Der. mar-shal, q.v. 
er The mare in nighi-mare (ᾳ. v.) is a different word. 

MABGIN, an edge, border. (L.) M.E. margin; spelt margyne, 
P. Plowman, B. vii. 18, Trevisa (i. 41) translates Lat. margines by 
margyns.=Lat. margin-, stem of margo, a brink, margin, border; 
cognate with E. Mark, q.v. Der. margin-al, margin-al-ly, margin- 
ated. Doubleta, margent, with excrescent #, Tyndal, Works, p. 32; 
marge, Spenser. F. Q. iv. 8, 61, from F. marge. 

MAR ‘The 


FRAVE, a marquis, α lord of the marches. (Du.) 
maregraue, as thei call him, of Bruges ;* tr. of Sir T. More's Utopia, 
1551, ed. Arber, p. 28.—Du, markgraof, « mangrave.— Du. mark ἃ 
mark, also a march, border, border-land; and graaf, a count, earl. ἢν 
G. markgraf, similarly compounded. B. For the first element, 
see March (1). The second element is Du. graa/, G. graf, M H.G. 
grive, O.H.G. kravjo, grdveo, grdvo, a lord chief justice, adminis- 
trator of justice, count. Not a Ὁ. word, but taken from Low Lat. 


proceed without charity, but (will be sure to) lose his way; Bartsch, } grafio, a judge, prefect, count, graphio, an exactor of taxes (50 used 
Aa 


MARIGOLD. 


ia goaabe 


τ, lady's tresses, Bcc. 


. Μαρία) is Hebrew, 

INE, belonging to the sea. (F.,—L.) In Cotgrave. [The 
sb. mariner is in mack earlier pa It marinere, Chancer, a 
13367.]=F. marin, ‘marine, of the sea;’ Cot.=Lat. marinus, adj., of 
the sea.—Lat. mare, the sea; cognate with E. mere, a pool; see 
More (1). Der. mariner, which first occurs in Floriz and Blanche- 


flur, ed. Lumby, 1. 71, from F. marinier, ‘a mariner ;’ Cot 
MARISH, 2 marsh. (F.,<0. LowG.) In Ezek. xlvii. 11. This 
form of the word answers rather to O. F. maresgs, ἃ marsh (Burguy, 
Roguefort), marez, marets in Cotgrave, Low Lat. mariscus, than to 
M.E. mareis, Chaucer, C. T. 6552, F. marais, with the same sense. 
ἐς latter forms, like Ital. marese, a marsh, answer better to a Low 
it. marensis*, a form not found.) Marisk=Low Lat. mariscus, is 
a word wholly Teutonic, from Low G. marsch (Bremen Worterbuch), 
cognate with E. g.¥. 4 The F. marais is preserved in 

the name Beaumaris, in Anglesey. Doublet, marsh, 


Virgin Mary are numerous; hence our lady 


MARITAL, belonging to a husband. (F.-L.) In Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674.—F. marital, ‘belonging to a mariage, esp. on the 
husband's side;” Cot.=Lat. maritalis, adj., formed from marites, αὶ 


husband; see Marry. 

MARITIME, pertaining to the sea. (F.,—L.) In Shak, Ant. i. 
4-51.<F. maritime, ‘maritime ;’ Cot.<Lat. maritimus, adj. formed 
with suffix -timus from mari-, crude form of mare, the sea, cognate 
with E. Mere (1), q.v. 

MARJORAM, an aromatic plant. (F.,—L.,—Gk.) The first r 
is often omitted in various languages. M.'E. majoran, Gower, C. A. 
ili. 133... Ἐς marjolaine, ‘margerome,’ Cot.; of which an older form 
must have been marjoraine, though it is not recorded. Cf. Ital. ma- 
jorana, Span. mayorana, Port. maiorana, marjoram. ὀβ. All cor- 
ruptions from Low Lat. majoraca, marjoram, Ducange; which again 
is a much disfigared form of Lat. a-maracus, marjoram, with loss of 
initial a.—Gk. dyépaxos, marjoram. (Probably of Oriental ori; in) 

MARK (1), a stroke, outline, bound, trace, line, sign. (Ε) M. 
merke, Chaucer, C.T, 6201.—A.S. mearc. a mark, bound, end ; also 
@ border, confine (Grein, ii. 327); see March (1). + Du. merk. + 
Teel. mark. + Swed. marke. 4 Dan. marke. M.H,G. mare, a mark, 
token ; M.H.G. marke, O.H.G. marcha, a march, boundary, border; 
(hence F. marque). Goth. marka, ἃ border-country, coast, Matt. 
viii. 34. Lat. margo, a border, margin (whence F, and E. ‘marge, 
E. margin). B. Prob. further related to Lithuan. margas, parti- 
coloured, esp. striped ; and perhaps to Skt. mdrga, a trace, cP. used. 
of the trace of a hunted animal, from the verb mrij, to rab lightly, 
wipe. stroke, cleanse. ¥ MARG, to rub lightly, an extension of 
vit raise, crush, grind. See Mar. 4 The 


MARK (a), the name of a coin. (E.) The Old E. mark was 
valued at 13s.4d. M.E. mark, Chaucer, C.T. 12324.—A.S. mare, pl. 
marcan; ‘i. mare goldes’=1 mark of gold, Diplomatarium 
Saxon,, ed. Thorpe, p. 379. + G. mark, a certain weight of silver, 
viz, 8 02,; also a coin.Icel. mark. ὀ β. Merely a particular use 
οἵ the word above, as denoting (1) a fixed weight, and (a) a fixed 
value, Cf. the use of token to denote a coin. 
T, a place of merchandise. (F,-L.) In early use. 
MLE. market, Old. Eng. Miscellany, ed, Morris, p. 16, 1. 491.0. Ε΄ 
market 5, not recorded, also spelt markiet, marchet (Burguy), mod. F. 
marché," Cf. Prov. mercatz (Bartsch), Ital. mercato, Span. mercado, 
ἃ market.—Lat. mereatus, traffic, trade, also a market (whence also 
G. markt, Du. markt, Icel. markadr, &c.).—Lat. mercatus, pp. of 
to trade. Closely connected Lat. merx (crude form 
i B. It is supposed that the base merc is 
mer- as seen in mer-ere, to obtain, get, gain; so that 
merz is ‘gain’ or profit, hence traffic as a means of getting gain. 
*Corssen takes merx simply as “the gaming one Curtius, i. 413. 
See further under Merit. Der. market-able, Temp. v. 266 ; market- 


cross, -town. And see merchant. ὁ 


® MARL, arich earth. (F..<L.) 


MAROON. 


Μ.Ε. marle, marl, Trevisa, 
ἀν see Spec. of Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 236, ll. 25, 27. Di 
syllabic in marle-pit, Chaucer, C.T. 3460.<0.F. marle, merle, malle, 
now spelt marne; see Littré, s.v. mare, Cot. has the derivative 
ἴστε, ‘a marle-pit’=Low Lat. margila, marl; dimin. of Low 
Lat. marga, marl (a common word); Ducange. It occurs in Pliny, 
xvii. 6. 4, § 42, who considers it to be a word of Gaulish origin. 
Probably, like mould, from 4/MAR, to rub, grind. See Mor 
The Irish and Gael. marla, W. marl, must be borrowed from 
the G., Du., Dan., and Swed. mergel are from the Low Lat. margil 
Der. marl-y, marl-pit. 

MARLINE, a small cord used for binding lange ropes, to protect 
them. (Du.) ‘Some the galled ropes with dauby marling bind ;* 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 148.— Du. marling, marlijn, a marline 
also called marlreep (corruption of marreep). So called from its use 

inding ropes. = Du. marren, to tie (O. Du. marren, maren, ‘to bynde, 
or to tye knots,’ Hexham); and /ijm (corruptly ding), a line. Similarly 
mar-reep, from reps rope. The Du. maren is used by us in the expres 
Sion “to moor a ship. dee Moor (2) and Line. Der. marline-spike. 
a jam or conserve, gen. made of oranges, but 
formerly of quinces. (F.,=Port,=L.,—Gk.) ‘Marmalet, Marme 
Jade, a kind of confection made of quinces, or other fruit ;’ Phillij 


Spelt marmalat, marmalet in Levins ; marmelad in Tyndall, Works, 
Mod. F. mar- 


P. 229, col. 2.-- Ὁ. Ε. mermalade, ' marmelade ;’ Cot. 


flavout 
honey; and μῆλον, an apple. See Mellifiuous and Melon. 
‘MARMOSET’ a steal variety of American monkey. (F.,=L.) 
Formerly applied to a different animal, as the word is older than 
Columbus, M. E, marmosette, marmozette. ‘Apes, marmozettes, ba- 
bewynes [baboons], and many other dyverse bestes;’ Mandeville’s 
Travels, ed. Halliwell (1866), p. 210; see Wright's note to Temp. 
a.—F, marmouset (O. F. marmose), ‘the cock of a cistem or foun 
taine, made like a woman's dug; any antick image, from whose 
teats water trilleth ; any puppet, or antick; any such foolish or odd 
representation ; also, the minion, favorite, or flatterer of a prince ;" 
Cot. It is hence perfectly clear that the word was applied to some 
Kind of ape because ofits grotesque antics, |B. The origin of 
O. F. marmoset (Cotgrave) looks uncertain ; but Scheler’s statement 
that the Low Lat. vicus marmoretorum occurs as a translation of F. 
rue des Marmousets (a statement repeated by Littré with the additional 
information that the said street is in Paris) is decisive. The sense of 
‘marmoretum is * made in marble ;’ applied, as shewn by Cotgrave, to 
spouts of cistems and drinking-fountains, the grotesqueness of them 
being an accident. = Lat. marmor, marble; see ‘ble. Β. At 
the same time, it is perfectly clear that one reason for the trans- 
ference of this particular word to a kind of ape was due to simple 
confusion with the wholly unrelated F. word marmot (not to be 
confused with E, marmot, which is again a different word). Cotgrave 
has: ‘Marmot, a marmoset, or little monky;’ also: ‘Marmot:e, a 
she marmoset, or she monky.’ The etym. of this F. marmot is 
‘uncertain ; the most likely explanation is Scheler’s; he takes it to be 
ἃ dimin. with suffix -of from Ὁ. F. merms, little, tiny, lit. very small. 
This O. F, merme is a curious corruption of Lat. minimus (like O. F. 
arme from Lat, animus); see Minim. This gives to F, marmot the 
sense of ‘dear little creature,’ and accounts for the mod. use in the 
senses of ‘ puppet’ and ‘ little child’ (Hamilton) ; cf. Ital. marmotta, 
‘a marmoset, a babie for a childe to play withall, a p τ᾽ Florio. 

(OT, ἃ mountain-rat, a rodent animal, (Ital.,—L.) Intro- 

duced into Eng. from Ital., not from Ε. Ray speaks of ‘the Marmotto 
or mus Alpinus, ἃ creature as big [85] or bigger than a rabbet 
the Creation, pt. ii (R.) ‘Marmo:to, a mountain-rat ;’ Kersey, ed. 
1715.—:Ital. marmotio, ἃ marmot; Meadows, Eng.Ital. division. 
Cf. O.F, marmotaine, marmotan, ‘the Alpine mouse, o mountain-rat;* 
Cot. β. Another O. F. form of the name was marmontain (Littré); 
Diez cites the Romansch names (canton Grisons) as montanella and 
murmont; the O.H.G. name was murmenti, murmunto, muremunto, 
now corrupted to murmelthier (where thier =deer or animal). γ. The 
comparison of these names, variously corrupted, at once leads us, 
without any doubt, to the right solution ; viz. that the word is a 
debased Latin one, founded on mur-, stem of mus, a mouse, and 
‘mont- ot montan-, stem of mons, ἃ mountain, or of montanus, belonging 
to a mountain. The sense is certainly ‘mountain-mouse.’ 
‘Mountain and Mouse. And see Marmoset. 

MAROON (1), brownish-crimson. (F.,= Ital.) Modem; not in 
Todd’s Johnson. Lit. ‘chesnut-coloured.'=F. ‘marron, ‘ the great 


MAROON. 


chestnut τ᾿ Cot. Ital. marrone; Florio gives the pl. as marroni, 
maroni, ‘a, kind of greater chestnuts then any we haue.’ Of unknown 
origin. Cf. late Gk. μάραον, the fruit of the comel-tree, in Eusta- 
thius (rath cent.). 
NN (2), to put ashore on a desolate island. (F.,—Span., 

L.,=Gk.) Modem; not in Todd’s Johnson. It occurs in 
‘The Pirate, c. xli. And see Maroons in Haydn, Dict. of Dates.=F. 
marron, adj., an epithet applied to a fugitive slave ; négre marron, ἃ 
fogitive slave who takes to the woods and mountains (Littré); hence 
the E, verb fo maroon=to cause to live in a wild country, like a 
fugitive slave. See Scheler,.who points out that the F, word is 
ἃ clipt form of Span. cimarron, wild, unruly, lit. living in the moun- 

tops. =Span. cima, a mountain-summit. Cf. Ital. and Port. cima, 
F. cime, a mountain-top. B. According to Diez, the O. Span. 
cima also meant a twig, sprout ; from Lat. cyma, a young sprout of 
a cabbage.=Gk. κῦμα, anything swollen, a wave, young sprout.= 
4/ KU, to swell; see Colewort. Mr. Wedgwood says that 
“the fugitive negross are mentioned under the name of symarons in 
Hawkins’ Voyage, § 68, where they are said to be settled near 
Panama.’ He also cites the following: ‘I was in the Spanish service, 
some twenty years ago in the interior of Cuba, and negro cimarrén 
or briefly cimarrén, was then an every-day phrase for fugitive or 
outlay negroes hidden in the woods and mountains;’ Notes and 
Queries, Jan. 27, 1866. I may add that the pronunciation of ¢ 
(before ΄ κα +, is Portuguese rather than Spanish. 

MARQUE, LETTERS OF, leven authorising reprisals. 
(F..=G.) The old sense of a letter of marque was a letter signed 
by ἃ king or prince authorising his subjects to make reprisals on 
another country, when they could not otherwise get redress, It is 

‘now only used in naval affairs, to shew that a ship is not a pirate or 
acorsair. ‘Law of Marque, or [corruptly] ‘Mart; this word is used 
27 Edw. III, stat. 2. c. 17, and grows from the German word march 
[which, however, is the English torm of the word], i.e. limes, a bound 
or limit.’ And the reason of this appellation is because they that are 
driven to this law of reprizal, take the goods of that people (of whom 
they have received wrong and can get no ordinary justice) when they 
catch them within their own territories or precincts;’ Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. “Marga. - Sigs i 


in the ancient statutes of our land as 


‘seems to mean ‘to pil 
borders.’ Littré 
same sense as 


a large field-tent. G.) Moder ; not in 
Todd's Johnson. This is one of the words in which a final s has 
been cut off, from a false idea that marquees is a plural form; so also 
we have sherry for sherris, peat for pease, and ‘Chine’ for Chinese, &c. 
Marquees is nothing but an E ofelling of F. marguise, an officer's 
tent, large tent, marquee. Ἔ. Littre says that marquise, a tent, a 
little elegant construction, was no doubt so named from marquise, ἃ 
marchioness, or lady of tank who was to be protected from the 
inclemency of the weather. That is, it is short for ‘tent of the 
marchioness.’ The F, marquise is the fem. of marquis, a marquis; 
see Marquis. 

MARQUETRY, inlaid work. (F.,.—-M.H.G.) 
Dert’s Travels, ed. 1665, p. 146.—F. marqueteri 
sundry colours;’ Cot,—F. margueter, ‘to inlay, to diversifie, flourish, 
work all over with small pieces of sundry colours, also, to spot τ ‘id. 
Lit. ‘to mark slightly, or with 5] spe * iterative form of marguer, to 

HG. mark, G. marke, a mark, 


In Sir T. Her- 


τ 


mark.=F. marque, ἃ mark.= 
token; cognate with E. mark; see Mark (1). 
MARQUIS, a title of nobility. (F..-Low Lat,=G.) ME. 


markis, marquis; Chaucer, C. T. 7940, 8473.—0. F. markis, marchis 
Burguy), later marguis, "ἃ marquesse, in old time the governour of 
δ frontire, or frontire town;’ Cot. Cf. Prov. and Span, margues, 
Port, marquez, Ital. marche: ‘Low Lat. marchensis, a prefect of the 
arches. Low Lat. marcha, a march, boundary.—O.H.G. marcha, 
a march, boundary; see Mareh (1) and Mark (1). Der. marquis. 
ate, in Minsheu; also marchioness=Low Lat. marchionissa, formed 
with fem. suffix -issa (= Gk. 10a) from Low Lat. marchion-em, acc., 


inlaied work of | is 


: 


MARTEN. 
‘of marckio, a prefect of the marches, which is a doublet of marchensis. 


855 


Also marquee, q.¥. og Domes marge Merch, Ven. i, 2. 125, from 


Ss 
ARROW, mah pith, κοΐ, matte; within bones. (Ε) | MLE. marow, 
marwhe, marughe (with one τ), Prompt. Parv. p. 326. More com: 
monly mary, Chaucer, C.T. 12476.-- Α. 8. meark, marrow; Wright's 
Vocab. i, 44, col. 2. + Du. merg, marrow, pith + Icel. mergr, mar- 
row. + Swed. merg, marrow. + Dan. maro, marrow. + G. mark, 
M.H.G. mare, O-H.G. marag, marrow.  W. mer, Com. maru, 
marrow. B. The orig. Teut. form MAKGA prob. stands for an 
older MASGA, which is the-form given in Fick, i. 236. This links 
the word with Russ. mozg’, marrow; Zend mazga (cited by Fick) ; 
and Skt. majjan (for marjan or jan), marrow of bones, pith or sap 
of trees. Root unknown. 4 the < Gael. smior, marrow, strength, 
Trish smear, grease, ΓΝ not belong here, but are related to Ε. smear. 
Der. mai Ἑ. mary-bone, Chaucer, C. T. 382. 
MARRY, to take ‘for a husband or wife. (F. -1) Properly sto ‘to 
provide with a husband.’ M. E. marien (with one r), Robe of ΟἹ 
p. 30, 1. 5.=F. marier, to marry.=Lat. maritare, (1) to give ὦ 
‘woman in ΠΩ (2) to take a woman in marriage. = Lat. maritus, 
ἃ husband ; the fem. marita means lit. provided with a husband, or 
joined to a male.—Lat. mari-, crude form of mas, a male, See 
‘Male. Der. marri-age, M.E. mariage (with one r), Rob. of Glouc. 
Ρ. 81,1. 7, fe from F. mariage, which from Low Lat. maritaticum, a 
woman's dowry, in use a.D, 1062, later maritagium (Ducange) ; mar- 
riage-able, marriage-able-ness, And see marital, 
Manon ἃ morass, swamp, fen. (E.) Μ. Ε. mersche, Wyclif, 
Gen, ali, 18 (earlier text).=A.S. merse, 234. {the 
change from se to sh is usual and regular.) στ is a contraction of 
mer-ise, orig. an adj. signifying full of meres or pools (=mere-ish) ; 
formed with suffix ~ise (ish) from A.S. mere, a mere, pool, lake ; see 
Mere. + Low G. marsck, Bremen Worterbuch, iii. 133; whence 
Low Lat. mariseus, and E. marisk. Der. marsh-y, marsh-i-ness, 
Doublet, marish. 
ἃ master of the horse; variously applied as a title 
*,=0.H.G.) The orig, sense is ‘horse-servant,’ a farrier 
groo! it rose to be a title of honour, like constable, q.v. M. 
mar chal, Rob. of Glouc. p. Ὧν" 1. το; πιαγτολαΐ, Ῥ. Plowman, B. 
200.=0.F. mare:chal (mod. F. maréehal), ‘1 marshall of a kingdom 
or of @ camp (an honourable Place) lio, ἃ blacksmith, farier;* 
Cot.—O. Η. Ο. maraschalk (M. marshale, G. marschall), an 
attendant upon a horse, groom, as =O. H.G. marak, a battle- 
horse, whence the fem. msrikd, a mare, cognate with E, Mare, q.v.; 
and schalk, Μ. Η. Ο. shale, a servant, whence G. schalk, a knave, a 
rogue (by a change of sense exactly parallel to that of E knave). 
B. The latter element is cognate with A.S. scealc, a servant, man 
(Grein), Du. schalk, a knave, Icel. skilér, a servant, knave, rogue, 
fom and Saxe tag reserved in 


of honour. 


Perhaps we may refer 
this word to the Teut. root SKAL ‘to be obliged to do; see Shall. 
Der. marskal, vb., Macb. i. 1. 42, the sense being ‘to act as mar- 
shal,’ it being orig. a part of his duty to arrange for tournaments and 
to direct ceremonies ; ler, marshal-ship.  @@ The syllable 
~:hal occurs also in sene-sckal, q. V. 

MARSUPIAL, belonging to a certain order of animals. (L.,— 
Gk.) Modern. Applied to such animals as have a pouch in which 
to carry their youe-r Lat. marsupium, ἃ pouch.=Gk. ον, 
μαρσίπιον, a little pouch; dimin, of μάρσυποε, μάρσιποε,, a bag, pouch 


(Xenophon, Anab. 4. 3. 11). 
mab ID co a contracted form of Market, q.v. In Hamlet, i. 1. 74. 

‘TOWER, « circular fort on the S. coast of Eng- 
lad Gta ary “The English borrowed the name of the tower 
from Corsica in 1794 ;’ Webster. Ital. martello, a hammer; ἃ name 
given to ‘towers erected on the coasts of Sicily and Sardinia against 
the pirates in the time of Charles V" (4. ἘΠΕ 1556); Webster. = 
Low Lat. martellus, a bammer ; di jorm martus*, which 
juivalent to Lat. marcus, a hammer. = MAR, to crush, ‘pound; 
see t. | I cannot verify the above statements ; another 
theory, that the fort taken in 1794 by the English was situate in 
Mortella bay, Corsica, is given in the Eng. Cyclopedia. The Ital. 
mortella means a myrtle. 

MARTEN, a kind of weasel. (F.,—Low Lat.,.—Teut.) α. Marten 
is a contraction of the older form martern, in Harrison’s Descrip- 
tion of England, ς. 19, ed. Fumivall, p. 310, B. Again, 
the final nin martern is excrescent, as in Pier; see 
Gramm. i177. The older term is’ marter or martre; it is spelt 
martre in Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Fox, ed, Arber, p. 112, L 18.— 
F. martre (also marte), "ἃ martin, Cot.; spelt martre in the 11th 
cent. itt). Cf. Ital. martora, Span. marta.— Low Lat. marturis*, 
of which Ducange gives the pl. martures, as being a common word ; 
also martalus (with the common change of I for r).—M.H. G. and G. 

Aaa 


356 MARTIAL. 


marder, a marten; Du. marter, a marten. + A.S. mearB, a marten, 
Orosius, i. 1; see Sweet’s A.S, Reader. + Icel. mirdr (gen. mardar). 
Swed. mdrd. Dan. maar (for maard). Root unknown. 1. The 
supposed Lat. martes, a marten, is due to a doubtful reading in Mar- 
tial, 10, 37, 18, and cannot be relied on. It is curious that the A.S. 

and replaced bythe F. one. 2. We may also note, 
that Cot. gives an O. Ε΄ martin as another name for the marten; but 
the E. word does not seem to have been taken from it. 

MARTIAL, warlike, brave. (F..=L.) Ιπ Shak. Hen. V, iv. 8. 
.. «- Εἰ martial, ‘ martiall ;* Cot. — Lat. Martialis, dedicated to Mars. 
= Lat. Marti-, crude form of Mars, the god of war; see March (3). 
Der, ‘martial-ly ; also martial-ist (obsolete), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 
2. τό. 

MARTIN, a bird of the swallow kind. (F.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627, the name of the bird is given as martin, marten, martinet, and 
martelet, Of these forms, marten is corrupt ; and martinet, martelet 
are dimin. forms, for which see Martlet.—F. martin, (1) a proper 
name, Martin, (2) the same name applied to various birds and animals 
(Scheler) ; thus martin-pécheur is a, king-fisher (Hamilton), and oiseaw 
de 8. Martin is ‘the ring-taile or hen-harm,’ Cot. Martin was once 
ἃ proverbially common name for an ass, as shewn in Cot., s.v. asne. 
B. The name is, in fact, a nick-name, like robin, jenny-wren, Philip 
for a sparrow, &c. Der. mart-let,q.v. Also (from the name Martin) 
Martin-mas οἵ (corruptly) Martlemas, 2 Hen. IV, ii. 2. 110; martin« 


et, gv. 
‘WARTINET, a strict disciplinarian. (F.) ‘So called from an 
officer of that name, whom Voltaire describes as the regulator of the 
French infantry under Louis XIV’ (a. Ὁ. 1643-1715) ; Todd's John- 
son, The name is a dimin, of the name Martin; see Martin. 
MARTING. TINGAL, a strap fastened to a 
horses’s girth to hold his head down; in ships, a short spar under 
the bowsprit. The ship's martingale is named from its resemblance, 
in situation, to the horse's, The word, spelt martingal, is given in 
Johnson only with respect to the horse. Minsheu, ed. 1627, speaks 
of ‘a martingale for a horse's taile;’ the word also occurs in Cot- 
grave. = F. martingale, ‘a martingale for a horse ;’ Cot. He also 
ives: ‘a la martingale, absurdly, foolishly, untowardly, ...in the 
jomeliest manner.’ ὀ β,. See the account in Littré, who shews that 
the term arose from an oddly made kind of breeches, called chausses ἃ 
Ja martingale, phrase used by Rabelais. Cf. Span. martingal, an old 
kind of breeches; Ital. martingala, an old kind of hose. Ὑ. The 


explanation of Ménage is accepted by Littré and Scheler. He says 

the breeches were named after the Martigaux (pl. of Martigal), 

who were the inhabitants of a place called 

(S. of France). 
MAR! 


Martigues in Provence 

For the intrusive m, cf, messenger, passenger, 8c. 
MAR’ the feast of St. Martin; 
F. and L) 


to Martlemas 
. 110) is due to the easy οἵ n tol; see 
M.E. Martinmesse, Rob. of Brune, tr. of Langtoft, p. 230, 
1.1. Compounded of the F. proper name Martin; and M. E. 
masse = A.S. masse, from Lat. missa, a mass, See Martin and 
‘Mass (2). 

MARTLET, a kind of bird, a martin. (F.) In Levins; and in 
Shak. Merch. Ven. ii. 9. 28. A corruption of the older name 
‘martnet ot martinet by the same change of n to ἱ as is seen in Martle 
mas for Martinmas, ‘ Martnet, martenet, byrd;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 
327.—F. martinet, ‘a martlet or martin ; Cot. “Dimin. of F. martin, 
ἃ martin ; with suffix -et, See Martin. 

MARTYR, one who suffers for his belief. (L,-Gk.) Lit. ‘a 
witness’ to the truth. M.E, martir, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, 
ii, 185, L 10.8A.S, martyr, Elfred, tr. of lib. i.e. 7,1. 5. 
Lat. martyr, — Gk. μάρτυρ, μάρτυε, a witness ; lit. one who remem- 
bers, records, or declares. Cf, Skt. smri, to remember, desire, record, 
declare, = 4/SMAR, to remember; whence also E. memory, Gk. 
μέριμνα, care, &c.; Fick, i. 254. Der. martyr-dom, A.S. martyr- 
dom (Lye); also martyro-logy, from Gk. μάρτυρο-, crude form of 
pdprve, with the common suffix -logy of Gk. origin, from λέγειν, to 
speak; martyro-log-ist. 

MARVEL, α wonder. (F..<L.) ΜΕ. mervaile; King Alisaun- 
der, 1. 218, = F. merveille,‘a marvell;’ Cot. Cf. Span. maravilla, 
Ital. maravigtia, Port. maravilha. = Lat. mirabilia. neut. pl., wonderful 
things; according to the common confusion in Low Lat. between 
the fem. sing. and neut. pl.; from the adj. mirabilis, wonderful. = 
Lat. mirari, to wonder at. = Lat. mirus, wonderful ; formed with 
suffix -rus from the base mi-, later form of smi-. Cf. Gk. μειδᾷν, to 
smile, Skt. smi, to smile ; Skt. smera, smiling; vi-smita, astonished, 
surprised ; smdpaya, to cause to be surprised. 4/SMI, to smile, sur- 
prise ; whence also E. Smile, Der. marvell-ous, M.E. mer 
uailous, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 174, 1. 20; marvell- 
ously, marvell-ous-ness ; also marvel, vb., M.E. meruailen, merueillen, 
7. Plowman, B. xi, 342. 
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MASON. 


@ MASCULINE, male. (F..=L.) M.E. masculyn, Chaucer, tr. of 

Boethius, b. ii. pr. 3. 1. 947.—F. masculin, " masculine;’ Cot. = Lat. 
‘masculinus, lengthened from masculus, male; see Male. Der. 
masculine-ly, masculine-ness. 

‘MASH, to beat into a mixed mass. (E. or Scand.) The old 
sense was ‘to mix.” ‘To masche, miscere;’ Levins, 35. 10. 
‘Maschyn, yn brewynge, misceo; Maschyage, mixtura, mixtio;’ 
Prompt. Parv, To mash is, in particular, to steep malt; the tub 
into which the refuse grains are put is called the mash-twb, whence 

jigs are fed. A mash for horses is a mixture of malt and bran. Cf. 

ywland Scotch mask-fat, a vat for brewing; masking-fat, a mashing- 
vat ; masking-pat, ἃ tea-pot, lit. a pot for steeping or infusing tea 

(see Bums, When Guildford good our pilot stood, st. 1). See 
Halliwell and Jamieson. Perhaps E. ; cf. Α. 8. mex-fet, a mashing- 
vat, cited by Lye without authority ; also max-wyrte, wort, new beer, 
Cockayne’s Leechdoms, ii. 87, 97,107. Here max stands for mase, 
as usual, whence Sc. mask, E. mash; the sense of mase was probably a 
mixture, esp. brewers’ grains. + Swed. dial. mask, brewers’ grains 
(Rietz), Swed. mask, grains ; whence Swed. mdske, to mash. + Dan. 
mask, a hence mask-kar, a mashing-tub, also meske, to mash, 
to fatten pigs (with grains).-+North Friesic mash, grains,draff (Outzen). 
+G. meisch, a mash (of distillers and brewers); whence meischfass, 
a mash-yat, meischen, to mash, mix. B. Thus the verb to mask is 
due to the sb. mask, meaning ‘a mixture ;’ it is probable that the 
sb. is due to the verb to mix; see ‘We may further compare 
Irish masgaim, I infuse, mash malt, meargaim, I mix, mingle, stir, 
move; also Gael. masg, to mix, infuse, steep, measg, to mix, stir. 
Also Lithuan. maiszyti, to stir things in a pot, from miszi, to mix 
(Nesselmann). 4 Unconnected with O.F. mascher, F. macher, 
which is merely Lat. masticare, to chew. Der. mess (2), q.V. ... 

YUE, a disguise for the face; a masked enter- 
tainment. (F-.7 Span Arab.) It is usual to write mask in the 
sense of visor, and masgue in the sense of masquerade; there is no 
reason for this distinction, Perhaps we may call mask the E., and 
masque the F. spelling. No doubt it is, and long has been, gen. 
supposed that the entertainment takes its name from the visor, 
according to the F. usage; but it is remarkable that the sense of 
entertainment is the true one, the use of the visor at such an enter- 
tainment being (from an etymological point of view) an accident, 
‘The sense of entertainment is the usual one in old authors. * A jolly 
company In maner of a maske ;’ Spenser, F. Q. . The 
whiles the maskers marched forth in trim array 


whose daunci had 
Dene of lof the they to set 
forth a foote;” Sir T. More, Works, p. 1039 g. ‘Cause them to be 


deprebended and take and their maskers taken of (off] and theyr 
hipocrisie to be dyscouered;’ id. p. 738b. Note here the use of 
maskers in the sense of masks; it is not a mistake, but correct accord- 

ἘΞ ‘masque, ‘a mask, a 


ing to the Span. spelling, as will appear. 
visor;’ Cot. _ B. This F. ma:gue is an incorrect and clipped form 
(for masquere), due to a verb masquer, to mask, which is really a 
mistake for masguerer ; but the apparently reduplicated ending was 
of course neglected, so that we find in Cot. the su . 
* masqué, ed.’ Yet the fuller form comes out in oF 
masquarizé, * masked,’ Cot.; as well as in masguerie, masquerade, 
mascarade,*a mask or mummery.’ ὀὀὙ. The last form, mascarade, 
is plainly borrowed from Span, mascarada, a masquerade, assembl) 
of maskers, from mascara, # masker, masquerader, aso a mask CL 
Ital. mascherata, a masquerade; mascherare, to ‘mask, maschera, ἃ 
mask ; so that Sir T. More's use of masker = mask, is fally accounted 
for. The true sense of Span, mascara was, however, otig. a masker or 
masquerader. = Amb, matihara, *a buffoon, a Tool jester, droll 
, @ man in masquerade; a pleasantry, an) ridiculous or 
minhial, sport ; Pers. ‘mastharak® kardan, to Tidicule or deride, to 
py, the’ buffoon ;’ Rich, Pers. Dict. p. 1416. = Arab. root sakkira, 
ridiculed ; id. p. 815. 4: Other etymologies are worthless ; 
as M, Devic remarks, in the Supplement to Littré, it is needless to 
give all the details in full by which this etymology can be proved. 
t is sufficient to refer to Mahn’s Etymologische Forschungen. and 
to Engelmann and Dozy, Glossaire des Mots Espagnols tirés de 
TArabe. Der. masker ; also masguer-ade, explained above ; whence 
masquerad-er. 
IN, a worker in stone. (F.,— Low Lat.,—G.?) In early use. 
M.E. mason, King Alisaunder, 1. 2370; spelt. mascwn, Floriz and 
Blauncheflor, 1. 326. — O. F. magon, masson (Ε΄. magon), ‘a mason ;” 
Cot.— Low Lat. macionem, acc. of macio, a mason; we find also the 
forms machio, macho, maco, and even marcio, mactio, matio, mattio, 8 
well as macerio. Ββ. The last form macerio is plain! 
from Lat. maceria, an inclosure, a wall, which is allied to Gk. μά- 
ἃ χελον, an inclosure, But whether this will account for all the other 


MASQUE. 


forms is doubtful. 
form ; marcio is probably wrong, and mactio may be a misreading of 
matio. If we take matio or mattio as the standard form, we may 
pethaps suppose machio, macho, macio, maco to be corruptions of it; 
the Gifficalty of distinguishing between ¢ and ¢ in MSS. 1s often very 
it. Mattio may be referred to M. H.G. mezzo, a mason, 
whence mod. G. stein-metz, a stone-mason ; and this is prob. closely 
related to M.H.G. meizen, O.H.G. meizan, to hew, to cut, whence Cc. 
meissel, a chisel. Cf. Icel. meita, to hew, cut, meitill, a chisel ; Goth. 
maitan (sti verb), to hew, cut; all from Teut. base MIT, to hew, 
cut; Fick, iil. 239. Der. mason-ic; also mason-ry, Rom. of the 
Rose, 1. 302, from F. magonaerie, from the verb magonner, to do 


mason’s work, 

MASQUE, MASQUERADE; see Mask. 

‘MASS (1), a lump of matter, quantity, size. (F., = ἵν, = Gk.) 
M.E. masse, Prompt. Parv.=F. masse, ‘a masse, lump ;’ Cot.—Lat, 
massa, a mass. (Prob. not a true Lat. word, but taken from Gk.)= 
Gk. μᾶζα, a barley-cake, closely allied to μάγμα, any kneaded mass. 
= Gk. μάσσειν (for μάκ.γειν), to knead. = 4/ MAK, to grind, to 
knead; whence also Lat. macerare; see Macerate. Der. mass, 
vb. ; massive, from Ε΄ massif, ‘ massive,’ Cot. ; mass-ivedy, mass-it 
ness ; also mase-y (an older adj., with E. suffix -y =A. 5. -ig), Spenser, 
F.Q. iii. 11. 475 massi-ness. 

‘MASS (2), the celebration of the Eucharist. (L.) M. E. messe, 
masse, P. Plowman, B. v. 418, C. viii. 27; Chaucer has masse-peny, C.T. 
7331. Spelt messe in Havelok, 188, [Perhaps not from F. masse, but 
directly from Lat.]=A.S, masse, (1) the mass, (2) a church-festival, 
Grein, ii. 226; Alfred, tr. of Beda, Ὁ. iii, ς, a2, ed. Whelock, p. 319. 
= Low Lat.’ missa, (1) dismissal, (2) the mass; see Ducange. 

The name is usually accounted for by supposit the allusion 
Is to the words ite, missa ext (go, the congregation is dismissed), 
which were used at the conclusion of the service. ‘Come I to ite, 
missa est, I holde me yserued’=If I come in time to hear the last 
words of the service, it suffices for me; P. Plowman, B. v. 419. 
Wedgwood suggests that it meant rather the dismissal of the 
catechumens who were not allowed to remain during the celebration 
of the eucharist ; for which he cites the following passage from 
Papias: ‘ Missa tempore sacrificii est quando catecumeni foras mit- 
tuntur, clamante leuita (the deacon], Si quis catecumenus remansit, 
exeat foras; et inde missa, quia sacramentis altaris interesse non 
possunt, quia nondum regenerati sunt.’ ὀ ὠ γι It matters little; for 
we may be sure that missa is, in any case, derived from Lat. missa, 
fem. of missus, pp. of mittere, to send, send away; see Missile. 
4 The change oF vowel from Lat. ito Α. 5, @ is remarkable, but 
we find just the same change in Icel. messa, Swed. messa, Dan. 
masse; and still more clearly in G. messe from O. H. G. messa and 
missa, The Du. mis alone retains the Lat. vowel. (All these words 
are, of course, borrowed from Latin.) Der. Candle-mas, Christ-mas, 
Hallow-mas, Lam-mas, Martin-mas, Michael-mas. 
MASSACRE, 


G) 

has massdcred, id. iii. 3. 35. -- F. massacre, 
massacrer, ‘to massacre ;’ id. Wedgwood cites a 
Monstrelet in which the verb is spelt maschacler 


= massacler). 

B. The double ending of the verb in -rer or -ler answers to the fre- 

quentative suffix -eren or -elen so common in Low G. and Du. as 

a verbal ending ; cf. Du. brokkelen, to break small, from broken, to 

break, Hepperen, to clatter, from Heppen, to claps ἄς. This sug- 
the lar 


ts, for rigin of the F. massacrer, a similar extension from 

w G. matsken, to cut, to hew (Bremen Worterb. iii, 137), Du. 
malsen, to maul, to kill. We might thus readily suppose ἘΞ massacrer 
(if put for mascaler) to be a corruption of a Low G. form matskelen®, 
the exact equivalent of which actually occurs in G. metzeln (for metz~ 
eden), to massacre. γι Of these forms, the G. metzeln is an exten- 
sion of metzen, to cut, to kill (Fliigel); cf. G. metzelei, a massacre, 
butchery, slaughter. Metzen is perhaps related to M. H. G. meizen, 
.H.G. muizan, to cut, hew. δ, Similarly, we find Icel. mjaila, to 
cut small, slice, from meita, to cut. And we may compare Du. matsen, 
‘Low G. matsken, with Goth. maitan, to cut. 4. The O.H.G. 
meizan, Icel. meita, Goth. maitan, are all from the Teut. base MIT, 
to cut; see The F. word is one of much difficulty ; 
the above solution is open to objection. 

‘MAST (1). a pole to sustain the sails of a ship. (E.) M. E. mast, 
Chaucer, Ὁ, Τ᾿ 3264.—A.S. mast, the stem of a tree, bough, mast of 
ἃ ship; Grein, i. 226 (whence Icel. mastr was prob. borrowed). ἐ- 
‘Du. mast. Swed. and Dan. mast. + G. mat. i It is probable 
that -s is a suffix, as in bla-st, in A.S. blo-st-ma (a blossom), and in 
other words. Accordingly, Fick (iii. 237) suggests that A.S. mast 
may stand for mak-sta, from the base mak- (=Lat. and Gk, magh-) 
which appears in Lat, mi-lus (for magh-lus), a mast, and in Gk, 
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γ. The difficulty is to tell the true Low Lat.@sense has reference to the might or strength of the pole thus em- 


ployed, whether as a mast or as a lever; from 4/ MAGH, to have 
power; see May (1). Der. mast-less, dis-mast, 

‘MAST (2), the fruit of beech and forest trees. (E.) The orig. 
sense is ‘ edible fruit,’ with reference to the feeding of swine. M. E. 
mast. ‘They eten mast;’ Chaucer, tas Prima, |. 7. -- A.S. mast ; 
‘brim hund swina mast’ = mast for three hundred swine ; Thorpe, 
Diplomatarium Avi Saxonici, p. 70. 4G. mast, (1) mast, (2) stall- 
feeding, fattening ; whence mésten, to fatten, | B. Doubiless allied 
(OE. Moat, 4. Perhaps mast™ mata lke be for burst. 

‘a superior, lord, teacher. (F.,—L.) In early use. 
M.E, maister, meister, spelt meister, Ο. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, 
i. 41,1. 29..- Ὁ, Ε, maistre, meistre; mod. Ε΄ maftre, ἃ master.= Lat. 
magistrum, acc. of magister, a master. B. Lat. mag-ivter = mag- 
yans-tara, a double comparative form, formed with the Aryan 
compar. suffixes -yans and -tara, for which see Schleicher, Compend. 
$$ 232, 233. (Min ister, q. v., is a precisely similar formation.] 
y. The base mag- is the same as in mag-nus, great, Gk. μέγαν, 
great; so that the sense is ‘great er-er’ = much more great. = 
MAG, to have power: see May (1). Der. maser, verb; 


master-ly, master-skip, master-y, 4. ν.; also master-builder, -hand, -key, 
tess, -piece, -work, Bc. 
MASTER: 


ind of gum resin. (F.,—L.,=Gk.) 
The tree yielding it is also called mastic, but should rather be called 
the mastic-tree, spelt mastick-tree in the le, Story of Susanna, v. 54. 
Another name for the tree is lentisk. ‘The lentiskes also haue their 
rosin, which they call mastick ;᾿ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xiv. c. 20. 
M.E. mastyk, Prompt. Parv. = Ε΄ mastic, ‘mastick, a sweet gum 
Cot. = Lat. mastiché. = Gk. μαστίχη, the gum of the tree σχῖνον, 
called in Lat. lentiseus. B. So called because it was used for 
chewing in the East; from the base μαστ-, seen in μάσταξ, the 
mouth, μαστάζειν, to chew. Gk. μασάομαι, I chew. Perhaps allied 
to Gk. μαδαρόε, melting away; and to Lat. mandere, to chew. Der. 
mastic-ate, 4. V. 

MASTICGATS, to chew. (L.,—Gk.) The E, verb was suggested 
by the previous use of the sb. mastication, which alone appears in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in Cotgrave, who uses it to translate the F. 
mastication. — Lat. masticatus, pp. of masticare, to chew ; a late word, 
marked by -White as‘ post-classical B. Quite an unoriginal 
word, and formed, like most verbs in -are, from a sb. The ori 
sense is evidently ‘to chew mastic,’ from Lat. masticé, mastiche, 
mastic, a word borrowed from Gk. μαστίχη, mastic; see Maatic. 

‘The true Lat. word for‘ chew’ is mandere. The explanation under 
ps that mastic is so named from being chewed, only applies to 

Greek; in Latin, the verb is derived from the sb. teat-ic 
from F. mastication, as above ; masticat-or-y. 

MASTIFF, a large dog. (F.,—Low Lat,=—L.) M.E. mestif. 
“Als grehound or mastif’ (riming with hastif), Rob. of Brune, tr. 
of Langtoft, p. 189, 1.8, ' Masty/, or mestyf, hownde;’ Prompt. 
Parv, = Ὁ. Κα. mestif, adj.‘ mongrel ; ux chien mestif, ἃ mongrell, 
understood by the French especially of a dog thats bred between a 
mastive of great cur and a greyhound ;’ Cot. This is the adj. 
corresponding to the O. F. sb. mastin (mod. F. mdtin), ‘a mastive, or 
bandog, a great country cur;* Cot. Cf, Ital, mastino, Port. mastim, 
‘Span. mastin, a mastiff. β, The Low Lat. form would be, accord- 
ingly, mastinus*, prob. standing for masnatinus 5, the adj. correspond- 
ing to Low Lat. masnata, a household, also written masnada or 
maisnada ; for the account of which see Menial. Thus the sense is 
“house-dog,’ just as that of bandog (= band-dog’ is a dog that is tied 
up. See Scheler and Diez. 

STODON, the name of an extinct elephant. (Gk.) Modem; 
so called from the conical or nipple-like projections on its molar 
teeth. Coined from Gk. μαστ-, stem of μαστόν, the female breast 
(connected with μαδάειν, Lat. madere, to be moist); and ὀδον-, 
short for ὀδοντ-, stem of d8obs, ἃ tooth, cognate with E. Tooth, 


v. 
‘var, a texture of sedge, rushes, or other material, to be laid on 
afloor, &c. (L.) M.E. matte. * Matte, or nate, Matta, storium ;* 
Prompt. Ps A. 8. meatta ; ‘Storia, vel psiata, meatta ;’ Wright's 
Vocab. i. 41. [Lat. storea or storia means ‘a mat.’ Observe the 
variant M. E. nate given in the Prompt. Parv.]—Lat. matta, a mat ; 
cf. Low Lat. atta, ἃ mat (Ducange). β. From the form matta were 
borrowed E, mat, Du. mat, G. matte, Swed. matta, Dan. maatte, Ital. 
matta, Span. mata; whilst the form natta is preserved in F. natte. 
Precisely a similar interchange of m and m occurs in F. nappe from 
Lat. mappa; see Map. . Root uncertain ; the curious shifting 


Der. masticat-ion, 


pox-hos (for magh-lus), a pole, stake, bar, lever. If'so, the orig. ᾧ of m and n suggests that (as in the case of map) the word-may bave 


358 MATADOR, 


MATTER. 


been a Punic word ; indeed, it would not be very surprising if the # quelled, subdued, Cot. Also of M.E. mate, confounded, Ancren Riwle, 


words mappa and matta were one and the same. Der. mat, verb; 


matt-ed, matting. 

MATADOE, the slayer of the bull in bull-fights. (Span.,=L.) 
In Dryden, Span. Friar, A. i. sc. 2. Spelt matadore, Pope, Rape of 
the Lock, iii. 33, 47.—Span. matador, lit. ‘the slayer ;* formed with 
suffix -dor (= Lat. acc. -torem) from matar, to kill. Lat. mactare, 
(1) to honour, (2) to honour by sacrifice, to sacrifice, (3) to kill. 
Lat. mactus, honoured ; from the base makk or magh, which appears 
in Skt, mas, to honour, to adore, orig. to have power. See 


May (1). 

MATCH (1), one of the same make, am equal, a contest, game, 

iage. (E.) Μ. Ε. macche, mache, Spelt macche = mate, co’ 

panion; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 47.‘ This was ἃ macke vamete’= this 
‘was an unfit contest ; Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 4070; whence the 
pp. mackede = matched, id. 1533, 2904. The orig. sense was *com- 
anion” or ‘mate,’ hence an equal, giving the verb fo match = to 
consider equal; the senses of ‘contest, game, marriage,’ &., are 
really due to the verb.—A.S. macca, generally gemecca, a com- 
panion, comrade, spouse; Grein, i. 426, [The prefix χε", often and 
easily dropped, makes no difference.] ‘The change of sound from 
final ~cca to -cche, and later to -tch, is perfectly regular. β. The form 
gemacca or macca is one of secondary formation, due to a causal 
Sufix “γα; thus macya* passes into macca (with double c, and 
vowel-change), and would mean ‘one who is made a companion,’ 
the orig. word thus operated on being maca, a companion, the word 
now spelt mate. See further under Mate. Der. match, verb, see 
exx. above, and see P. Plowman, B. ix. 173; also match-less, match- 
less-ly, match-less-ness. 

‘MA'TCH (2), a prepared rope for firing a cannon, a ‘lucifer.’ 
(F.=L,=Gk) M.E. mache; ‘the mache brenneth match 
bums (used of smouldering torch); P. Plowman, B. xvii, 231.— 
Ο. F, mesche, meiche, ‘the wicke or snuffe of a candle ; the match of 
a lamp; also, match for a harquebuse, &c. ;” Cot. Mod. F. méche. 
Low Lat. myza*, not found, but justified by the orig. Gk. form; 
we find Low Lat.’ myxus, the wick of a candle (Ducange); and 
Martial (14. 41. 2) uses the acc. pl. mysos, as if from nom. myzus, 
i.e, the nozzle of a lamp, the part through which the wick protrudes. 
Gk. μύξα, the nozzle of a lamp; the more orig. senses being (1) 
mucus, discharge from the nose, (2) a nostril. See further under 
Mucus. Der. match-lock, i.e. a lock of a gun holding a match, 
and hence the gun itself; added by Todd to Johnson’s Dict. 

MATE (1), a companion, comrade, equal. (E.) Spelt mate in 
Prompt. Parv., p. 329 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 536, 1. 1, But it has been 
well suggested that the word is a corruption of the older M. E. 
make, with the same sense. The same change from é to ¢ occurs in 
M. E. bakke, now spelt see Bat (2); also in O. Fries. matia, to 
make, ‘In bat and mate ἃ ἐ supplies the place of an orig. #,’ &c., 
Morris, Eng. Accidence, p. 25. The Μ. Ε. make is of common 
‘occurrence; see P, Plowman, B. iii. 118, Chaucer, C.T. 9954, Have- 
lok, 1150, &c.—A.S. gemaca (or maca), a mate; ‘twegen gemaca’ 
=two mates, i.e. a pair, Gen. vi. 19. 6 prefix ge-, easily and 
often dropped, makes no difference.] 4 Icel. maki, a mate, used of 
dirds, &c. + Swed, make, a fellow, mate, match ; cf. maka, a spouse, 


wife. Dan. mage, a mate, fellow, equal. Ο. Sax. gi-mato, a 
mate; whence O. Du. mast, ‘a mate’ (Hexham), with change from 
ἃ to fas in E.; mod. Du. maat, }. All closely related to the 


adj. which appears as Icel. makr, suitable, M.H.G. gemack, O.H.G. 
ama, belonging to, suitable, like, peacefal (whence G- genach, 
gently); and farther related to Α. 5. macian = mod. E. make. Thus 
ἃ maie is ‘one of like make,’ anything that is ‘suitably made’ for 
another; this force comes out still more clearly in the closely related 
sb, match, which is a secondary formation from Α. 5. gemaca. See 
Match (1), Make. γ. Mate, as used by sailors, is from O. Du. 
maet, Der. mate, vb., All's Well, i. 1. 102; mate-less. 

MATE (2), to check-mate, confound. (F.,—Pers.,= Arab.) Used 
by Shak. in the sense ‘ to confound ;? as in ‘ My mind she has mated, 
and amazed my sight ;’ Macb. v. 1.86. It is the same word as is 
used in chess, the true form being check-mate, which is often used as 
averb. β. Properly, check mate is an exclamation, m “the 
king is dead τ᾽ this oceus in Chancer, Book of the Duchess, 
O.F. Here the introdu 


i id. Cf. Heb. mith, todie. | We 
we here the obvious original of O.F. mat, ‘deaded, mated, amated, 


p. 382, Will. of Paleme, 2441, &c.; ἃ word merely borrowed from 0. F. 
Also of Ital. mato, mad; exptained by Florio as ‘fond, foolish; also 
a mate at chess ;* a word often llessly connected with E. mad, 
with which it has nothing to do. See also Check, Chess. 

MA’ substantial, essential. (F.,=L.) ‘Hys material 
* Tyndall, Works, p. 460, col. 2.—0.F. materiel, * materiall ;* 
Cot.= Lat. materialis, material. Lat. materia (also materies), matter ; 
see Matter. Der. material-ly, material-ness, materiai-i-ty, material- 
ise, material-ism, material-ist, material-ist-ic, material-ist-ic~al. 

MATERNAL, belonging to a mother. (F.,—L.) Spelt maternall 
in Minsheu and Cotgrave,=F. maternel, ‘ maternall ;" Cot. = Low 
Lat. maternalis, extended from Lat. maternus, motherly. This adj. 
is formed with suffix -wus (= Aryan suffix -na, Schleicher, Compend. 
§ 222) from Lat. mater, cognate with E, mother; see Mother. 
Der. maternal-ly; also matern-i-ty, from Ε΄. maternité, ‘matemity” 
(Cot.), which from Lat. acc. maternitatem, 

MATHEMATIC, pertaining to the science of number. (F.,— 
=Gk.) Gower speaks of ‘ the science .. . mathematique ;? Ὁ. A. 
87.—0, F. mathematique, ‘ mathematical ;’ Cot. = Lat. mathema- 
ticus, = Gk, μαθηματικός, disposed to learn, belonging to the sciences, 
esp. to mathematics. — Gk. μαθήματ-, stem of μα, that which is 


learnt, a lesson, learning, science. = Gk. μαθή-, appearing in padi 
Goya, T shall learn, fat. of μανθάνειν, to lean; One Of the very name- 
rous derivatives from 4/ MA or MAN, to think; οἵ, μάντιν, a seer, 
μένοι, mind, Skt. man, to think. See Mind, Man.’ Der. 
mathematic al, -al-ly, mathematic-i-an ; also mathematic-s, sb. pl. 
TINS, MA’ moming prayers. (FL) | «Masse 

.. ὁ Μαίγπος and masse ;” P. 


ing.’ = Lat. ‘matutinum, acc. of matutinus, belonging to 
the moming; which passed into F. with the loss of w, thus 
ducing mat’tin, contracted to matin; cf. Ital. mattino, moming. = Lat. 
Matuta, the goddess of moming or dawn; cf. Lucretius, v. 655; as 
if from a masc. matutus*, with the sense of ‘timely,’ or * early; 
closely related to Lat. maturus; see . Der. matin, sb. 
morning (in later use), Hamlet, i. 5. 89, from Ε΄. matin, the moming ; 
hence matin, adj. as in ‘the matin trumpet,’ Milton, P. L. vi. 526. 
And see matusinal. ‘The spelling with double ¢ may be due to 
Ital. mattino, or simply to the doubling of ¢ to keep the vowel a short, 
as in matter, mattock. 

MATRICIDBH, the murderer of one’s mother. (F..=L.) 1 The 
above is the correct sense, but rare ; see Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — 
F, matricide, * mother-killing ;’ Cot. Lat. matricida, a murderer 
of a mother.=Lat. matri-, crude form of mater, a mother (see 
Mother) ; and -cida, killing, formed from cadere (pt. t. ce-cidi), to 
kill (see Cwsura). 8. Sir T. Browne has the word in the sense 
“murder of one’s mother;’ Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 17. § In this 
case, it is coined directly from Lat. matricidium, a killing of a 
mother. = Lat. matri-, as before; and -cidium, a killing, from cadere, 
‘as before. 4 Fratricide, parricide, are equally ambiguous. 
Der. matricid-al. 

MATRICULATE, to admit to membership, esp. in a colle 
to register. (L.) Used as a pp., with the sense of ‘enrolled,’ in 
Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1, 1281. = Late Lat. matriculatus, pp. of 
matriculare, to enrol, ἃ coined word. — Lat. matricula, a register; a 
dimin. of matrix, (1) a breeding animal, (2) a womb, matrix, (3) a 
public register, roll, list, lit. a parent-stock. Matrix. Dor. 
matriculat-ion. 

MATRIMONY, marriage. (Ε., -- 1.) Μ. E. matrimoine, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3097. =O. F. matrimonie, ‘matrimony,’ Cot.; of 
which another (unrecorded) form was probably matrimoine.=Lat. 
matrimonium, marriage. = Lat. matri-, crade form of mater, ἃ mother 
(see Mother); with suffix -monio- = Aryan man-ja, on which see 
Schleicher, Compend. § 219. | Der. matrimoni-al, matrimoni- 
al ly, 


‘TRIX, the womb, a cavity in which anything is formed, a 
mould. (L.) Exod, xiii, τ, 15. [Written matrice in Numb. iii. 12 
in A. V., ed. 1611. Minsheu has both matrice and matrix; the 
former is the F.form. Cf. ‘ matrice, the matrix,’ Cot. ; from the Lat. 
matricem, the acc. case.) — Lat. matrix, the womb. = Lat. mairi-, 
crude form of mater, mother, cognate with E. Mother, q.v. 
MATRON, a married woman, elderly indy. (ὅν Ὁ Ὁ} M. E. 
‘matrone, Gower, C. A. i. 98. = Εἰ, matrone, ‘a matron ;’ Cot. = Lat. 
matrona, ἃ matron; extended from matr-, stem of mater, ἃ mother; 
see Mother. Der. matron-ly, matron-al, matron-hood ; also (from 
Lat. matri-), matrix, q.¥., matric-ul-ate, q.v., matri-cide, matri-mony 5 
and see mater-nal. 

MATTER (1), the material part of a thing, substance. (F.,.=L.) 
M.E. matere (with one Ὁ, Chaucer, C. T. 6492. Earlier form. 


MATTER, 


= 0. F. matiere, matere (prob. 


materie, Ancren Riwle, p. 270, 1. 
also materie); mod. Ε΄, matiére. = Lat. materia, matter, materials, 
stuff; so called because useful for production, building, &c. 
Β. Formed with suffix -ter- (= Aryan -tar, on which see Schleicher, 
Compend. § 225) from 4/ MA, to measure ; cf. Skt. md, to measure, 
also (when used with nif) to build, form, produce. @| Allied to 


Mother, q.v. Der. matter, vb., not in early use; matier-less; 
materi-al, 4. ν. Also matter (; 
MA! (2), pus, a fluid in al ses. (F..—L.) ‘Matter, that 


which runs out of a sore;” Kersey, ed. 1715. Really the same word 
as the above; see Littré, 5. v. matiére, sect. 8, who gives: " Matitre 
purulente, ou simplement matiére, le pus qui sort d'un plaie, d'un 
abscés.’ So also in the Dict. de Trevoux. Littré gives the ex- 
amples: ‘Il est sorti beaucoup de matiére de cette plaie'= much 
matter has come out of this sore. See Matter (1). 

MATTINB, the same as Matins, q. v. 

MATTOCK, a kind of pickaxe. (C.) M.E. mattok, ‘Hoc 
bidens, ἃ mattok;’ Wright's Vocab. i. 234; and see Prompt. Parv. 
=A.S. mattue, Orosius, b. iv. c. 8. §2. ἀβ. Of Celtic origin. —W. 
matog, ἃ mattock, hoe; cf. Gael. madag, a mattock, pickaxe, Russ. 
motuika, Lithuan. matikkas, a mattock. 

MA’ a quilt to lie upon. (F..—Arab.) ‘A mattress, 
culcitra ;* Levins. =O. F, materas, ‘a matteresse, or quilt to lie on ;’ 
Cot. span. and Port. 


al is the Arab. def. 


a 
Re 


prostrate; Rich. Dict. p. 967. 

MATURE, ripe, completed. (L.)_ “ Maturity is ἃ mean between 
two extremities... they be maturely done;’ Sir T. Elyot, The 
Governour, b. i. c. 22 (R.) = Lat. maturus, mature, ripe, arrived at 
fall growth. ὠ β. It seems to be related to a lost noun signifying 
‘period,’ cognate with Lithuan. metas, a period, ἃ year (Nesselmann); 
and with Lithuan. matdti, to measure (id.) If so, the root is 4/ MA, 
to measure; see Mete. The sense is then ‘ measured,’ or ‘com- 
pleted ;” hence fully ripe. Der. mature-ly; matur-i-ty, from Ἐς 
maturité, ‘maturity’ (Cot.), which from Lat. acc. maturitatem ; 
mature-ness; matur-at-ion, from O. F. maturation, ‘a maturation, 
ripening’ (Cot.), which from Lat. acc. maturationem, due to. matur- 
tus, pp. of maturare, to ripen; matur-at-ive, from Ὁ. Ε΄ maturatif, 
ὁ maturative, ripening’ (Cot.), @ coined word ; matur-esc-ent, from 
the stem of the pres. pt. of maturescere, inceptive form of maturare, 
Closely related words are matin, matutinal. 

‘MATUTIN. ining to the moming, early. (L.) Μαίω- 
tinal is in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674; matutine in Kersey, ed. 1715.— 
Lat. matutinalis, belonging to the moming; formed with suffix -alis 
from matutin-us, belonging to the morning; see further under 
‘Matins. 

MAUDLIN, sickly sentimental. (F.,—L.,—Gk.—Heb.) The 
orig. sense was ‘shedding tears of penitence,’ like Mary Magdalene, 
‘who was taken as the type of sorrowing penitence. Hence the ex- 
pression ‘their maudlin eyes’ in Dryden's Prol. to Southerne’s ‘piy 

B. 


οἵ The Loyal Brother, 1. a1 (a.p. 1682). Corrupted from 


Maudelein, or Magdelaine, Chaucer, C.T. nai P. Plowman, xv. 


289.—=0.F. Magdaleine. Lat. Magdalene. ηνὴ, 
longing to Magdala; Luk "answers to 
Heb. migddl, a tower; Observe the 


spelling Mowilin (ot Magdalen) in All's Well v. 3. 68. 
MAUGRE, in spite of. (Fv—L.) Obsolete, except in imitating 
archaic writing. In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 1. 1633 Titus, iv. 2. 1105 
K. Lear, v. 3. 131. In P. Plowman, B. ii. 204, it means ‘in spite 
of;* but in B. vi. 242, it is (rightly) a sb., signifying ‘ill will.’ = 
O.F. malgre, maugre, maulgre; Cot. has‘ maulgré euz, mauger their 
teeth, in spite of their hearts, against their wils. The lit. sense of 
malgre is ill will’ or ‘displeasure’ Compounded of mal, from Lat. 
malus, bad, ill; and O.F. gre, gret, from Lat. gratum, a pleasant 
thing. See Malice and Agree. 
‘UL, to beat grievously, to brnise greatly, disfigure. (F.,<L.) 
Formerly mall. ‘Then they malled the horsses legges, that their 
mightie coursers lefte praunsynge;’ Bible, 1551, Judges, v. 22. 
M.E. mallen, to strike with a mall or mace, Joseph of Arimathie, 
ed. Skeat, 1. 508. Merely formed from M. E. malle, a mall, mace ; 
see Mall G). 4 Even the sb. is spelt maa! in A. V. Prov. 
xxv. 18, 
MAULSTICK, a stick used by painters to steady the hand. 
.)._ In Phillips, ed. 1706, One of the few G. words imported into 


G. 
English. = G. malerstock, a maulstick, lit. ‘painter's stick.’ = G. | bone, = Lat. maxilla, the jaw-bone ; dimin. of mala, 


MAXILLAR. 859 
maler, ἃ painter, from malen, to represent, paint; and stock, a stick, 
staff, Ὁ. malen, O. H.'G. matin, to mark (hence to delineate, 
draw, paint), is der. from G. maal, M. H.G. and Ὁ. H. G. mal, mél, 


a mark, spot, cognate with E, mole in the sense of ‘ mark,” see 
Mole (1). " ¥. G. sock is cognate with E. sock, wake; see 


MAUNDY THURSDAY, the day preceding Good Friday. 
ὦν =L.; and E) Thursday is the E. name of the fifth day of the 
week ; see Thureday. Maundy is M. E. maundee, maunde, a com- 
mand, used with especial reference to the text ‘Mandatum novum,’ 
&c.; John, xiii, 34. ‘He made his maundee,’ He (Christ) performed 
his own command, washed bis disciples’ feet; P. Plowman, B, 
xvi. 140, ‘Lord, where wolte thou kepe thi mauade?’ Coventry 
Mysteries, ed. Halliwell, p. 259. The ‘new commandment’ really 
is ‘ that ye love one another ;’ but in olden times it was, singularly 
enough, aj iated to the particular form of devotion to others 
exemplified by Christ when washing his disciples’ feet, as told in 
earlier verses of the same chapter. ‘The Thursday before Easter is 
called Maundy Thursday, dies mandati, a name derived from the 
ancient custom of washing the feet of the poor on this day, and sing- 
ing at the same time the anthem—Mc novum, &c.; John, xiii. 
34... The notion was, that the washing of the feet was a fulfilling of 
this command, and it is so called in the rubric, conveniunt clerici ad 
Sfaciendum mandatum. This rite, called mandatum or lavipedium, is of 
gt antiquity, both in the Eastern and Western church ;’ &c.; 

amphrey on the.Common Prayer, p.179. See my long note on 

P. Plowman, B. xvi. 140, and Maundy Thursday in the Index to the 
Parker Society's publications. Maundy, for mandatum, occurs in 
Grindal’s Works, . 51; Hutchinson, pp. 221, 259, 3463 Tyndale, 
i. agg; tii. 356 (Parker Soc.). β. From O.F. mande, that which is 
commanded. Cot. has ‘ maxdé, commanded, .. . directed, appointed,’ 
= Lat. mandatum, a command, lit. that which is commanded, neut. 
of mandatus, pp. of mandare, to command. See Mandate, of which 
maundy is, in fact, the doublet. | Spelman’s trumpery guess 
that the word is derived from maund, a basket, is one of the fables 
which are so ily swallowed by the credulous. 

‘MAUSO! a magnificent tomb. (L.,=Gk.) ‘This, mauso- 
leum was the renowned tombe or sepulchre of Muusolus, a petie king 
of Carie;” Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxvi. c. 5. — Lat. ,, 8. 
splendid tomb, orig. the tomb of Mausolus. — Gk, Μαυσωλεῖον, the 
tomb of Mausolus. = Gk. Μαύσωλοε, the name of ἃ king of Caria, 
to whom most splendid monument was erected by is queen 


Artemisia. 
the name of a colour, (F.,=L.) Modem. So named 


MAI 


from its likeness to the tint of the flowers of a mallow. = F. 
mauve, 8. mallow.« Lat. malua, a mallow ; see Mallow. 


(Williams). 
‘MAW, the stomach, 


3 from 
4/ MAGH, to have power; see May (1). ὋΦ The change from 
maga to mawe, maw, is quite regular ; cf. A.S. haga, M. E. hawe, E. 
haw. Der. maw-worm, i.e. stomach-worm, parasite, Beaum, and 
Fletcher, Bonduca, i. 2 (3rd Soldier). 

* Mawkish, 


MAWKISH, squeamish. (Scand. ; with E. ffx) 
sick at stomach, squeamish ;” Phillips, ed. 1706. ‘The older sense is 
‘loathsome,’ or, more literally, ‘maggoty.’ Formed with suffix 
-ish from M.E. mauk, mawk, a maggot. ‘Hec cimex, Anglick 
mawke;’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 190, col. 1. Mauk is corruption, or 
rather, an easy contraction of the older form ma’ek, a maggot, which 
occurs (in another MS.) as a variant of meaBe,a t; O. Eng. 
Homilies, i. 261, 1. 19; cf. note on p. 326. = Icel. madkr, a maggot. 
+ Dan, maddik, ἃ maggot ; whence the Norweg. makk (Aasen) = E. 
mawk, 8. This is a dimin, form with suffix -# (or -ἐ) from the 
older form appearing in Α. 8. mata, Goth, maha, Du. and G. made, 
ἃ maggot ; see Mot y. The comparison of G. made (Ὁ. H. G. 
mado) with O. H.G. madari, a mower, reaper, suggests that the orig. 
sense of A.S, maa was ‘mower,’ or ‘reaper,’ i.e, devourer ; cf. the 
A.S. mat- with Lat. met-ere, to reap; see Mow (1). Der. mawk 
ish-ly, mawhish-ness, 

MAXILLAR, MAXILLARY, belonging to the jaw-bone. 
(L.) Blount, ed. 1674, gives both forms. Bacon has ‘maxillary 
bones ;᾿ Nat. Hist. § 747. = Lat. masillaris, belonging to the jaw- 
cheek-bone 


860 MAXIM. 


(which stands for mac-sa-la), = Lat. mac-, base of macerare, to 
tmacerate, chew ; see Macerate. Li 

roverb, general principle. (F.,=L.) Lit, ‘a saying 
of the greatest i importance a pile st), Ue τε τε 
“8 maxime, principle ;’ Cot.= Lat. maxima, greatest (put for maxima 
sententiarum, the chief of opinions); fem. of maximus, greatest, 
sper of magnus, great. = 4/ MAGH, to have power; see 

τ' 


the greatest value or quantity. (L.) A mathe- 
matical term. = Lat. maximum, neut. of maximus, greatest; see 
Maxim. 


MAY (1), I am able, I am free to act, I am allowed to. (E) 
‘There is no infinitive in use; if there were, it would rather take the 


mag ; pt. t. 

. 8. All 
from a Teut. base MAG. to have power to Russ. 
moche, to be able; cf. moche, sb., power, might; Lat. magnus, gieat, 
‘actus, honoured ; Gk. μηχανή, means; Skt. mak, to honour, All 


from 4/ MAGH, to have power, be great, further, help; see Fick, 
i, 388. Der. The derivatives from this root are very numerous. 
Some of the chief are main, sb., main, adj., magnate, magnitude, 
magistrate, maid, major, mayor, make, mackine, master, matador, 
maxim, mechanics, megatherium, &c. Also dis-may, q.v. Also might, 
mickle, much, more, most; perhaps many; perhaps maw and May (2). 
MAY (a), the fifth month, ΠΑΝῚ BLE Mai, May; Chaucer, 
C. T. 1502, 1512. = O. F, May, Mai, " the month of May; Cot. = 
Lat. Maius, May; so as being the month of ‘growth.’ It 
was dedicated to Maia, i, e. ‘the increaser’ or ‘the honoured.’ 
Allied to maior, greater, magnus, it, mactare, to honour, &c. = 


4/ MAGH, to have power; see (1). Der. May-day, -flower, 
fly, -pole, ae ar 

‘MAYOH, th ie strate of atown. (F.<L.) M.E. maire, 
Ῥ. Plowman, B 


= 


Treat ΠΕ The oe maire was fat used temp. Hen. III; Liber 
Albus, p. 13. Der. mayor-ess, a coined word, formed by adding the 
F, fem. suffix -esse (= Lat. -issa, Gk. τισσα); Ben Jonson speaks 
of ‘the lady may'ress’ in An Elegy, Underwoods, Ix. 1. 70. Also 
mayor-al-ty, Lord Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 209, 1. 
24; a coined word, as if from a Lat.acc. maioralitatem*. Also mayor~ 
ship, mayor-dom, in Cotgrave, 5. v. mairie. 
a labyrinth, confusion, perplexity. (Scand.) Μ. E. mare, 
P. Plowman, B.i. 6, [We also find M. E. masen, to confuse, puzzle ; 
Chaucer, C.'T. 4946:] Of Scand, origin; cf. Norweg. masa-st (where 
the final - =-sk = sik, oneself), a verb of reflexive form, to fall into 
ἃ slumber, to lose one’s senses and begin to dream ; masa, to be con- 
tinually busy at a thing, to have a troublesome piece of work to do, 
also, to prate, chatter (Aasen). Icel. masa, to chatter, prattle; Swed. 
dial. masa, (1) to warm, (2) to bask before the fire or 
(4) to be ‘slow, lazy, work slowly and lazily ; mas, adj., slow, 
Rietz). ὀΒβ. These senses of lounging. po ring stupidly over ‘work, 
reaming, and the like, agree with the iEiphre to be in a maze, 
ive. in a dreamy perplexity. Compare the following: ‘Auh pe 
bimasede Isboset, lo! hwu he dude maselicke’= but the stupid Ish- 
bosheth, 10! how stupidly he acted ; Ancren Riwle, p. 472. Prob. 
the orig. sense was ‘to be lost in thought,’ to dream hence to be in 
perplexity, lounge, be idle, &c.; from the 4/ MA, to think (shorter 
form of MAN); cf. Skt. man, to think, Gk. μέμαα, I was eager, 
pareve, to strive after, seek, μάτην, vainly paras, foolish, stupid. 
. mased, 


Dor. maived, Mids, Nt. Dri 113 (6 bimased above) ; 
many masines. Also αι 
MAZER, "a large drinking bowl, (0. Low G.) Obsolete. 


‘Mazer, ἃ broad standing-cup, of drinking bowl;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. 
M.E, maser, Prompt, Parv. (Not found in A. S.) Of 0. Low G. 
origin ; cf. ὁ. Du. maser, ‘a knot in a tree,’ Hexham. Mazers were 
fo called becanse often made of maple, which is « spotted wood 
the orig. sense of the word being ‘a spot,’ a knot in wood, &c. Cf. 
Icel. misurr, ‘a maple-tree, spot-wood ;’ mimr-bolli, = ΝΙΝ 
bowl; πιδεισεγέ, ἃ maple-tree. ‘The word is merely extended 
from ‘the form which appears in M.H.G. mase,O.H.G. mdsd, 


ΙΕ: 


ὦ 


MEAN. 


spot, mark of a blow; whence also E. Measles, 4. v. Der. 
-in (= maser-in), a dimin, form, used in the same sense, Chaucer, 
CT. 13781. 

ἽΜΈΙ, fers. pron. the dat. and obj. case of I. (E.) M.E. me=AS. 
sa; falter form mec, in the ace. only. ὅθε. πα, + cel. mér, δαὶ 
mik, acc. 4 Swed. and Dan. mig. + Goth. mis, dat.; mik, acc. + G. 
mir, dat mich ace. Com. me, mi Bret me. + Irish, Gael., and 
W ὑπὸ ται. mit, dats; me, ace + Gk. μοί, duct, dats λέ, ἐμὲ, acc. 
+ Skt. mahyam, me, ἀν B. All from Aryan pro- 
nom.y/MA, indi Der. mine (3) ποῦ 
‘MEAD (1), ἃ drink made from honey. (E.) M , 

of the Holy Rood, p. 138, 1. 202, Also spelt nth mathe’ Choe 
C.T. 3261, 3378.— A.S. medu, meodu, medo, meodo, Grein, ii. 239. 
+ Du. mede. + Icel. mjédr. + Dan. miéd. + Swed, mjd. + G. meth; 
Ὁ. H.G. mero. 4 W. medd. 4 Lithuan. middus, mead ; medias, honey. 
+ Russ, med’. + Gk. μέθυ, intoxicating drink. - Skt. madhu, sweet ; 
sho, κα sb, honey, sugar, liquorice, Root unknown, Der. mecheglin, 


SMTMAD (2), MEADOW, α grass-feld, pasture-ground. (E.) So 
called =, + mowed.” a πρὸς Es Chae 


made, Chancer, C. T 85.= 
Allied to 


known names Zermatt, etenane all from O.H.G. méjan, to 
mow, cognate with E. mow, 2. The fuller form meadow is due to 
an Α. 8. form médu, of which the stem is mddw-; the change from 
final -we to later -ow is the usual one, as in 4 n arrow, 8c. 
“Mid Idswe and mid mddwe = with leasow and with meadow ; Α. 5. 
Chron. an. 777, MS. E. (see Thorpe’s edit. p. 92, note 1); where 
madwe is the dat. case. Der. meadow-y. 

MEAGRE, lean, thin, poor, scanty. (F.,=L.) M.E. megre, 
Ρ. Plowman, B. vy. 128; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1198. (Not in 
earlier use; and not from the supposed Α. 5. mager, an unauthorised 
form in Lye.) = F. maigre, thin, = Lat. macrum, acc. of macer, thin, 
ean; whence also Icel. magr, Dan., Swed., and G. mager, 
lean, were borrowed at an early period (Which will also account for 
A.S. mager, if it be a true word); see Fick, iii. 228. }. The Lat. 
macer is prob. cognate with Gk. μικρόε, small ; see Microcosm. 
Der. meagre-ly, -ness. From the same source, e-mac-i-ate, 

MEAL (1), ground grain. (E.) Μ. E. mele, Chaucer, C. T. 3903. 
= A.S. melu, melo, gen. melewes, Matt. xiii, 33.-+ Du.’ meel.ficel. 
mjél, later form mél.4Dan. meel. Swed. mjil-+G. πιὰ, ὀβ. All 
from the Teut. base MAL, to grind, sppenring in Icel. mala, Goth. 
malan, O. H.G. malan, to grind, which are cognate with W. malty 
Lat, molere, to grind. — ¥ MAR, to grind; see ᾿ 
meal-y, meal-i-ness, meal-y-mouth 

MEAL (:), ἃ repast, There ee or time of food. (E.) M.E. male, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4886. mal time, portion of time, stated 
time, Grein, ii. a21, Hence the orig. sense was ‘time for food;’ cf. 
mod. Ε΄ ‘regular meals.’ It has reference to the common meal at a 
stated time, not to the hastily snatched repast of a wayfaring man. 
Du, maal, (1) time, (2) a meal, 4 Icel. mal, (1) a measure, 
(2) time, nick of time, (3) ἃ meal.-Dan. maal, measure, dimension ; 
maaltid, a meal (lit. meal-time). 4 Swed. mdl, measure, due size, 
meal. + Goth. mel, time, season. + G. masl, a meal; mal, a time. 
B. All from the Teut. base MALA, a measured or stated time. 
MA, to measure; cf. Skt. md, to measure; see Mete. (Fick, iii. 
223.) Der. meal-time, meal-tide. 

MEAN (1), to have in the mind, intend, signify. (E.) M.E 
menen, Chaucer, C.T. 2065. , to intend ; Grein, ii. 222, 
+ Du, meenen, to think, believe, fancy, mean. + Dan. mene, to mean, 
think. 4 Swed. mena, to mean, think. + G. meinen, O. H. G. 
meinjan, to think upon, mean, signi 8. These are all causal or 
secondary verbs, as shewn by the HG. form, and derived from 
the sb. which appears as M. H.G. meine, O. Η. Ὁ. meina, thought, 
intent, signification. Α still more orig. form appears in Icel. minni, 
0.H.G. minni, remembrance, memory, mind, which are closely 
related to Ε. Mind, q.v.— MAN, to think. Der. mean-ing, 
M.E. mening, Chaucer, C. T. 10465 (cognate with G. meinung); 

mean-ing-less.. See moan. 

MEAN (2), ‘common, vile, base, sordid. μον ἐν E, mene; ‘he 
mene and pe riche ;᾿ P. Plowman, B. prol. Α. 5. mane, wicked, 
Grein, ii. 222, closely related to A.S. ὑπ ioc, id. 207. (Per- 
haps farther related to A.S. geméne, common, general ; but this is 
by'no means so certain as might at first appear.) + Du. gemeen, 
common, vulgar, bad, low, mean (but the relationship is uncertain). 
tlcel. meinn, mean, base, hurtful ; cf. mein, a hurt, harm. Cf. Dan. 
meen, Swed. men, hurt, injury.-M, H.G, mein, false; mein, a false- 
hood; cf. G. meineid, perjury. And cf. Goth. gamains, common, 


\ 


MEAN. 


Titi. 4; unclean, Mk. via. B. 
the word may pechaps be referred to 4/ Ml, to diminish, hence, to 
injure ; see y. It might then be best to refer A.S. 
gemdne, common, general, and Du. gemeen (at any rate in the senses 
of ‘common’ and ‘ vulgar’) to the same root as Lithuan. mainas, 
barter, mainyti, to barter.” 8. The oft-suggested connection be- 
tween A.S. gemdne and Lat. communis is very doubtfal; I would 
rather reject ft Der. memes, Le 1. Lev. 9, 3285 παν μαῖν (δε in 


early use} 
MEAN (3), coming between, intermediate, moderate, (F.,—L.} 
NE. mene,” ‘And a mene (i.e. an intermediate one, a mediator, 
bitwene pe kyng and pe comune’ (commons) ; P. Plowman, B. 
158. ‘In pe mene while Ὁ Will. of Paleme, 114 meien (Bur- 
Ὁ, mod. F. moyen, mean, intermediate. = Lat. saline ‘extended 
fon from medius, middle ; see Mediate. Der be sb., Rom. of 
the Rose, 6529; Ἑ. menes, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 11195. 
MEANDER, a winding course. (L,=Gk) ‘Through forth- 
rights and meanders;’ Temp. ili. 3. 3. = Lat. Meander. = Gk. Mal- 
ανὅρον, the name of a river, remarkable for its circuitous course ; 
Pliny, bev. 29. Der. meander, vb., meandersi 
J, @ contagious fever accompanied "Ey small red spots 
on the skin. (Du.) The remarks in Trench, Select Glossary, are 
founded on a misconception. The word is quite distinct from M. E. 
mesel, a leper, which will be explained below. ‘The maysilles, 
variole,’ Levins, 125.15.‘ Rougeolle, the meazles;’ Cot. In Shak. 
Cor. [Ὁ the sense is ‘ measles,’ not ‘leprosy,’ as explained in 
Schmidt. ¢ use of the term was quite definite. ‘The maisils, a 
disease with many reddish spottes or speckles in the face and bodie, 
much like freckles in colou Baret. M.E. maseles, to translate 
O.F. rugeroles (14th cent.), in Wright’s Voc. i. 161, 1. 23. Borrowed 
from Dutch.= Du. maselen, ‘De maselen, ofte [or] masel-sieche, the 
measels, or sick of the measels. De masel-sucht, the measell-sick- 
nesse ;’ Hexham. The same word as Ὁ. Du. masselen. ‘ Masselen 
ofie masseren, black spots or blemishes of burning upon one’s body 
or leggs;’ Hexham. He also gives: ‘Maesche, masche, maschel, & 
t, a blemish, or # blott.” It is obvious that the word 
Simply, means ‘spote’ or rather + little spots;” the form masel or 
maschel being a dimin. of an older form mate or mascke, Of these 
older forms, Hexham actually gives the latter, whilst the former 
is cognate with (and vouched (er by) the M. H.G. mdse, 0. H.G. 
πιάτά, a spot, the mark of a wound; whence G. maser [= masel], a 
t, speckle, and masern, pl. measles. Cf. O.H.G. masala, a 
loody tumour on the knuckles. γ. Precinly the same form masa, 
‘a spot,’ is the source whence is deri 


e E, Maser, 3, ve 

4 It thus appears that measle means ‘a little spat? Ie is therefore 
wholly unconnected with M.E. mesel, which invariably means ‘a 
leper ' (see Stratmann); whence meselrie, i.e. 1 Both mesel 
and meseirie occur in ‘Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Ira. "The polling 
with the simple vowel ¢ (instead of ai or ea) makes all the difference. 
This word is borrowed from O. F. mesel, which is from Lat. misellus, 
wretched, unfortunate, dimin. of miter, wretched ; see Miser. The 
confusion between the words is probably quite modern; when, e.g., 
Cotgrave explains O.F. mesel, meseau, by ‘a meselled, scurvy, lea 
ous, lazarous person,’ he clearly uses meselled as equivalent to 
ἔρως wi a he reserves the spelling meazies to translate rowgeolle, 

ed, measl-y. 

TaBASURE, extent, rtion, degree, moderation, metre. 
(,<L.) M.E. mesure, P. Plowman, B. i. 35; Ancren Riwle, p. 

72, 1. 13 Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, and Ser. Ὁ. 55, 1.8. = O. Ε΄ mesu 

it! mensura, measure. Lat. mensura, fem. of mensurus, fut, part. of 
metiri, to measure. —4/MA, to measure; see Mete. Der. measure, 
vb., M. E. mesuren, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, | Ὁ. iii. pr. 2,1. 1782; 
measur-able, Μ. Ἑ. mesurable, P. Plowman, B. i. τῷ; Ly, 
measur-ed, measure-less, measure-ment. 

MEAT, food, flesh of animals used as food. (E.) M.E. mete, 
Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 1615. = A.S. mete, John, iv. 32, 84. 4. Du. met, 
flesh for sausages. + Icel. matr, food. Dan. mad, victuals, food. 
Swed. mat, victuals.4-Goth. mats, food (whence matjan, to use as 
food, eat). +O. H.G. maz, food. ; Prob. from 4/ MAD, to 
chew, appearing in Lat. mandere; see Mandible. Der. meat- 
in 


taining to machines. (] L., Gk.) Fist 
the sense ‘ mechanic .E. 
Seped mechanike’ =whose art is called echoes 
Gower, C. A. iii. 142.0. F. mechanique, mecanigue, " mechanicall ;* 
Cot.—Lat. mechanica, mechanic; also used as sb., the science of 
mechanics. Gk. μηχανική, sb., the science of mechanics ; fem. of adj. 
ψμηχανικόε, relating to machines. =—Gk. μηχανή, a ‘machine; see 
Machine. Der. mechanical (see Trench, Select Glossary); mechanic 
ally; mechanic-s, mechanic-i-an; also mechan-ist, mechan-ism. 


MEDAL, a piece of metal in the form of a coin. (F.,=Ital,—< ᾧ MEDITATE, to think, ponder, 


Root uncertain ; but I think ® 
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Low Lat.,=L.) Shak. has medal to signify ‘a piece of metal 
stamped with a figure;’ Wint. Ta. i. 2. 307.—O0.F. medaille, ‘a 
medall, an ancient and flat jewel,’ &c.; Cot. (Mod. F. médaille).— 
Ital. medaglia, a medal, coin; equiv. to Ο. Ε΄. meaille, whence mod. 
F. maille, a small coin. Low Lat. medalia, a small coin ; ‘ obolus, 
guod est medalia,’ in a Lat. glossary cited by Brachet ; we also find 
yw Lat. medalla, a small coin; Ducanj These are corrupted 
forms due to Lat. mstallum, metal. See Metal, Der. medal-ist or 
medall-ist; medall-i-on, in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, from O. F. me- 
daillon (F. médaillon), ‘a little medal,’ Cot., which is from the Ital. 
medaglione, formed from medaglia. 

DLE, to mix or ε interfere with, (Fy=L) ΤῸ meddle with 
is to mie with, The ΜῈ. verb madien simply means ‘to mit 
* Medled togideres’=mixed together, P. Plowman, B. ix. 3. Also 
frequently spelt mellen ; thus, for * imedled togidres,’ another reading 
is ymelled, in Trevisa, iii, 469, 1. 4.—O.F. mesler, medler, meller, to 
mix, interfere or meddle with (Burguy). Cotgrave has: ‘ mesler. to 
mingle, mix, . . jumble; se mesler de, to meddle, intermeddle, deal 
with, have a hand it Mod. F. méler. Cf. Span. mezclar, Port. 
mesclar, Ital, mischiare put for misclare, by usual change of εἰ to 
chi), to mix. = Low Lat. miseulare, to mix; cf. Lat. miscellus, mixed. — 
Lat. miscere, to mix; for which see B. The orig. O. F. 
form was mesler, of which medler was ἃ curious corruption, and 
meller ἃ simplification. An intrusive d occurs, similarly, in medlar, 
q-¥. Der. meddl-er, meddle-some (with E. suffix), meddling. Also 


medley, neler. 4 

TE, middle, acting by or as a means. (L.) Rare as an 
adj., and not very common in the adv, form mediately. ‘Ether 
immediatly or mediatly;’ Fryth’s Works, p. 18.—Lat. mediatus, pp. 
of mediare, to be in the middle. Lat. media middle; cognate with 
Α. 8. midda, middle; see Mid. Der. mediate, verb (rare in old 
books); Rich, quotes: * employed to media‘e A present marriage, to 
be had between Him and the sister of the young French queen ; 


Daniel, Civil Wars, b. viii. Also mediation, 4. νιν 1 Qe 
Also im-mediate. Also medial, from Lat. medi-ali 

MEDIATION, intercession, entreat} ord another. (F.,—L.) 
M.E. mediation, mediacioun, Chaucer, 154.—0. F. syediation, 


‘mediation;’ Cot. Formed as if from a Lat. fee mediationem*, froma 
a nom. mediatio*.= Lat. mediatus, pp. of mediare, to be in the middle, 
be between ; see Mediate. 

MEDIATOR, an i intercessor. (Εἰ, =L.)__Now conformed'to the 
Lat. spelling. ἢ M.E. mediatour, Wyclif, 1 Tim. ii. 5.—0. ΕἸ media- 
teur.— Lat. mediatorem, acc, of mediator, one who comes between, a 
mediator.<Lat, mediatus, pp. of mediare; see Der. 
mediator-i-al, mediator-i-al-ly. 

10, a kind of clover. (L..=Gk.) Botanical, Lit. ‘Median.’ 
Phillips, ed. 1706, has both’ medict and the Lat. form medica. =Gk. 


MEDICATE, to impregnate with anything medicinal. (L.) Rich. 

yuotes ‘his medicated posie at his nose’ from Bp. Hall, A Sermon of 

iksgiving. = Lat. ἃ πιραϊραινε, BD. of medicari, to heal.=Lat. medi- 

cus, a physician, 1. Der. medicat-ed, medicat-ion, 

medicat-ive, Also κάμετ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from Lat. 

medicabilis; medicament, from O.F. medicament, ‘a medicament, salve’ 
(Cot.), which from Lat. medicamentem: 

‘MEDICINE, something given as a remedy for disease. (F..=L.) 
In early use. M.E. medicine, in Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i 
187, 1. 4 from bottom. =O. F. medecine (put for medicine). = Lat. medi- 
εἶπα, medicine. Lat. medicus, a physician.=Lat. mederi, to heal. 
B. Closely allied to Gk. base μαθ-, in μανθάνειν, to learn; with τος 
ference to the scence of healing, Fick (6. 714) compares ‘also Zend 
mad, to treat medically, madha, medical science. From a base 
MADBH, to leam, heal ; which from 4/ MA, shorter form of MAN, 
to think, See Meditate, Man. Der. medicine, vb., Oth 
medicinal, Wint. Ta. ii. 37 1 medicinally; medicin-able, Muck Ago, 
ἢ, 2. 5. And see medical, medicate, 
TEV AL, relating to the midd} 
mediaval. Modern; not in Todd's Johhsgn. 
put for medio-, ctude form of medius, mfidle; and Lat. uum, an 


το: with suffix al. See Mediate an 
EDIOCRE, middling, moderate 
t, one Drayton, 


extended from medius, Ὧν 
Der. mediocri-ty, F. médiocrité, “from 
Ἴ Shak, Rich. 


pose. (1) 


362 MEDITERRANEAN, 


MELT. 


ΤΠ, iii, γ. 75. [The sb. meditarion is in much earlier use, spelt Pequivalent of A.S. mélan); from mét.+ Du. moeten*, only in comp. 


meditacivn in the Ancren Riwle, p. 44, 1. 4.]—Lat. meditatus, pp. of 
meditari, to ponder. Ββ. A frequentative verb, from the base med- 
(=Gk. μαθ-) appearing in Lat. med-eri, to heal, Gk. μανθάνειν, to 
learn; from the bace MADH, due to 4/MA (also MAN), to think. 
See Medicine, Man. Der. meditai-ion, from O. F. meditation= 
Lat. acc. meditationem ; meditat-ed, meditat-ive, meditat-ive-ly, meditat- 
ive-ness. 

MEDITERRANEAN, inland. (L.) _ In Shak. Te ia ia 
234; and in Cotgrave, who translates O. F, Mediterranée by ‘the 
mediterranean or mid-earth sea.’= Lat. mediterrane-us, situate in the 
middle of the land; with sufix -απ (=F. -an, Lat. -anus),—Lat. 
medi-, for medio-, crude form of medius, middle; and ¢erra, land; with 
suffix -an-e-. See Mid and Terrace. 4 Chiefly applied to 
the Mediterranean Sea, which appeared to the ancients as nearly in 
the middle of the old world; but the word was sometimes used more 
generally ; see Trench, Select Glossary. 

‘MEDIUM, the middle place, means, or instrament. (L.) In 
Dryden, Art of Poetry, c. iv. 1. 888,—Lat. medium, the midst, a 
means; neut. of medivs, middle ; see Mid. 

MEDLAR, a small tree with,a fruit somewhat like an apple or 
pear. (F,=L,=Gk.) Properly, medlar is the name of the «ree; the 
fruit should be called a medle, but the word is obsolete; the medlar 
is so called because it bears medles. M.E. medler, ἃ mediar-tree; 
Rom. of the Rose, 1375. Also called medle-tre, Sir Beves of Hamp- 
toun, ed. Turbull, §2 (Stratmann).—O. F. meslier, ‘a medlar-tree ;’ 
Cot.—O. F. mesle, ‘a medlar (a Picard word) ;* Cot.—Lat. mes- 
pilum, ἃ medlar; cf mespilus, ἃ medlar-tree; Pliny, b. xv. c. 20.— 
Gk. μέσπιλον, a mediar.  @& The introduction of d before / in this 
word is curious; but the same phenomenon occurs also in meddle 
and medley; it appears to be due to the O. F. s. 

MEDLEY, a confused mass, confusion, mixture. (F.,.<L.) ΜΕ. 
medlt, medlee, * Medle, mixtura ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 331. Also spelt 
smell (dissyllabic), which occurs in Barbour's Bruce in the sense of 
“mixture,” Ὁ. v. 1. 404, and over and over again in the sense of ‘fra 
* contest,’ exactly corresponding to the mod. Ε΄, mélée, which is in 
fact the same word. See Trench, Select Glossary. Chaucer has 
medlee in the sense of‘ mixed in colour,’ as in: ‘He rood but hoomly 
in a medlee cote,’ Prol. to C.T. 330.—0.F. medle, mesle, melle (fem. 
forms medlee, meslee, mellee), pp. of medler, mesler, ot meiler (mod, F. 
méler), to mix. See further under Meddle. The verb to 
meddle is sometimes contracted to mell, All's Well, iv. 3. 257; and 
see Ναγεβ. The M.E. mellé, easily shortened to mell, is obvi ly 
the original of the slang word mill, a contest; for the change of 
vowel from ¢ to i, see . 

MEDULLARY, belonging to the marrow. 
(Ὁ Medullar is in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. Kersey, ed. 1715, 
has both forms.=Lat. medullaris, belonging to the marrow. = Lat. 
medulla, the marrow. B. The orig. sense was prob. ‘inmost ;” 
from Lat. med-ius, middle ; see Mid. 
, reward, wages, hire, reward of merit. (E.) Μ. Ε. mede, 
P. Plowman, B. ii. 20, 27, 34, 36, 39, &c.—A.S. méd, Matt. vi. 1; 
‘older form meord (with r for older 4), John, iv. 36, Rushworth MS. 
+G. micthe, hire; M.H.G. miete, Ὁ. Ἡ. ὦ. mieta. 4+ Goth. mizdo, 
reward. +Russ, mzda, remuneration, +Gk. μισθύε, pay. β. Origin 
doubtful ; an ingenious suggestion is that cited in Vanitek, that the 
orig. form was mad-dha, that which is set or put by measure; from 
MAD, an extension of / MA, to measure, and 4 DHA, to put, 
place.” Observe that meed starids for mizd. τὸς: 

MEEK, mild, gentle. (Scand) Μ. E. meke, Chaucer, C. T. 693 
Havelok, 945 spelt mecc} Ormulum, 667.=Icel. mjditr, soft, agile, 
meek, mild. Swed. mjub, soft, pliable, supple. + Dan, myg, pliant, 
soft. Du. muik, soft. Goth. muks*, only in comp. muka-modei, 
gentleness. Perhaps allied to Lith. minksztas, soft, minkyti, to knead ; 
from 4/ MAK, to knead ; see Mass(1). Der. meek-ly, meek-ness. 

MEMRSCHAUM, ‘a substance used for making tobacco-pipes. 
(G.) _Modern. = G. meerschaum, lit. sea-foam.= G. meer, sea, cognate 
with E. Mere ; and schaum, foam, cognate with E. Scum. 

MEET (1), fitting, according to measure, suitable. (E.) M.E. 
mete, Chaucer, Ο. Τ᾿ 2293. We also find M.E. mete with the sense 
of moderate, small, scanty; P. Plowman’s Crede, 1. 428. This is a 
closely related word, from the notion of fitting tightly. A.S. gemet, 
meet, fit, Grein, i. 429. (The prefix ge, readily dropped, makes no 
difference.) Cf. A.S. méte, small, scanty,  Cight-hating ; whence 
unmdte, immense. immeasurable; Grein, ii. 227, 624.—A.S. metan, 
to mete; see Mete, Cf. G. massig, moderate, frugal; from messen, 
to measure. Der. meely, meet-ness. 

MEET (1), to encounter, find, assemble. (E.) _M.E. meten, 
Chaucer, C.T. 1526.—A.S, métan, to find, meet; Grein, ii. 234. 
(Formed with the usual vowel-change from ¢ to 6, that is, long 3.) 
A.S, mét, gemét, a meeting ; see Moot.-+ O. Sax. métian (the exact ν 


ontmoeten, to meet; from gemoet, a mecting. + Icel. mata, meta, to 
meet; from mat, a meeting. 4 Swed. πεδία, to meet ; from mot, pre- 
served only in the prep. mot, against, towards. Dan. made, to meet ; 
cf, mod, against. 4+ Goth. gamotjan, to meet. Der. meet-ing, A.S. 
Eencing. Grein, i. 429; meet-ing-house, 
‘MEGALOSAURUS, a fossil animal. (Gk.)_ Lit. great lizard? 
=Gk. μεγάλο-, crude form extended from μέγα-, base of μέγαε, great, 
nate with E. Much, q. v.; and cadpos, a lizard. 
'HERIUM, ἃ fossil quadruped. (Gk.) Lit. ‘great 
wild beast.’=Gk. μέγα", base of péyas, great, cognate with E 
Much, q.v.; and therivm, put for Gk. θηρίον, dimin. of θήρ, ἃ 
wild beast, cognate with Lat. fera, a wild beast; see Deer. 
MEGRIM, a pain affecting one side of the head. (F.,.=L..=Gk.) 
M.E. migrim, migreim, migrene. ‘Mygreyme, migrym, mygrene, 
sekenesse, Emigranea;’ Prompt. Parv. Here migrim is a corruption, 
dy change of m to m, of the older form migrene.=F. migraine, *the 
megrim, head-ach ;’ Cot.= Low Lat. kemigranea, megrim, Ducange; 
cf. emigranea in Prompt. Parv., just cited.= Lat. Aemicranium, a pain 
‘on one side of the face.—Gk. ἡμικράνιον, half the skull. Gk. μι, 


LOT, the name of a plant. ( 
and Cotgrave. =O. F. melilot, ‘ melilot ;” Cot 
μελίλωτοε, μελίλωτον, a kind of clover; so called from the honey it 
Contained. “Gk. μέλι, honey ; and Awrée, lotus, clover. See Melii- 
fluous and Lotus. 

Bacon has 


MELOD! ‘a theatrical perform- 


MELODRAME, 
ance, with songs. (F.,—Gk.) Given in Todd’s Johnson only in the 
form melodrame, noted by Todd as a modern word lately borrowed 
from French. It is now always written melodrama.—F. mélodrame, 
roperly, acting with son; 
form of μέλοι, a song (see 
(see Drama). 
ἱματ-, 


‘A coined word. = Gk. μέλο-, crude 
felody) ; and δρᾶμα, an action, drama 
Der. melodramat-ic, melodramat-ist, from the stem 


Ὁ an apple, (2) fruit of various ki 
(possibly borrowed ffom Gk.) "Der. mar-mal-ade, q¥~ 
,, to make liquid, dissolve. (E.) M.E. melten; pt. t. malt, 


MEMBER. 


Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1017; pp. molten, P. Plowman,®lying. Allied to mentiri, to lie. 


Β. xiii, 82.—A.S. meltan, pt. t. mealt, Grein, ii. 30. |B, It seems 
best to connect this word with Skt. mridu (base mard-), soft, and the 
Ὁ. Slavonic mladu, soft (cited by Max Miller, Lect. on Language, 
8th edit., ii, 363). — 4/ MAKD, to rub down, crush, overcome; an 
extended form of MAR, to grind, pound. Cf. Marrow, 
Mellow, from the same root. "The connection with smelt is 
by no means so sure as might at first appear. The words may be 
independent of each other. Der. melt-ing, meli-ing-ly. Also malt, 
milf 


a limb, a clause, one of a community. (F.,=L.) 
M.E. membre, Rob. of Glouc. p. 511, 1. 12.=F., membre, a member. 
= Lat. membrum, a taember. Ci. Ski. marman, a member, a joint. 
Root uncertain. Der. member-chip, with E. suffix. Also membr-ane, q.¥. 

MEMBRANE, a thin skin or film. (F,—L.) ‘The skin isa 
membrane of all the rest the most large and thick;’ P. Fletcher, 
Purple Island, c. 2, note 13(R.) =F. ‘ane, ‘a membrane;” Cot. 
= Lat. membrana, 2 skin covering a member of the body, a mem- 
brane.=Lat. membr-um, a member; see Member. Der. membran- 
ous, membran-ac-e-ous, 

), a memorial or token whereby to remember an- 
other. (L.) A Lat. word, adopted into E., but it is not easy to say 
at what date. The memento mori (remember you must die) 
is in Shak. 1 Hen. 1V, iii. 3. 35; but this is used in a different con- 
nection. ‘That memento would do well for you too, sirrah ;* Dry- 
den, Kind Keeper, A. iv. sc. 1. We find ‘ for memento sake’ as early 
as in P. Plowman, B. v. 476, where there is a special allusion to the 
text Remember me! Lake, xail 42. -- Lat. memento (see Luke, 
xxiii, 42, Vulgate) ; imperative of memini, I remember; see Men- 
Yon,‘ating™ 

MEM 


f, memori-al-ise, 
Also memor-able, Hen. V, ii. 4. 53, from O. F, memorable, ' memor- 
able’ (Cot) = Lat. memora-ils, hom memorare, which from memor. 
Hence memor-abl-y, Also memorandum, pl. memorandums, 1 Hen. 
1V, iii, 3. 179, from Lat. memorandum, neut. of fut. pass. part. 
οἵ memrare, to record. Also com-memor-ale, im-memorial, re 
mem-ber. Doublet, memoir. 

MENACE, a threat. (F,=L.) ΜΈ, menace, manace; spelt 
manas, King Alisaunder, 1. 843. ‘Now cometh manace, that is an 
open folie; for he that ofte manaceth,’ xc. ; Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De 
Ira, near end. = O.F. menace, menache, manacke (Burguy), menace 
(Cot.), a threat. = Lat. minacia, a threat, of which the pl. minacia is 
tsed by Plautus. —Lat. πείπαείς, crude fort of minax, full of threats ; 
also, projecting. = Lat. mine, pl., things projecting, hence (from the 
idea’ of threatening to fall) threats, menaces. = Lat. minere, to jut 
out, Project. Der. menace, verb, as above ; menac-ing, menac-ing-ly. 
From the 
mi 


same source, com-min-at-ion, de-mean; also e-min-ent, pro- 


invent. 
MENAGERIE, a place for keeping wild animals. (F.,-Low 
Lat.,=L.) ‘The menagerie in the tower ;’ Burke, On a Regicide 
Peace, let. 1 (R.) = F. ménagerie, ‘properly a place where the 
animals of a household are kept, then by extension a place in which 
are kept rare and foreign animals;’ Brachet. (So also Scheler.) = 
F, ménager, to keep house, =F, ménage, household, housekeeping: 
Ὁ. Ε. masnage, ‘houshold stuffe, businesse, or people, a houshold, 
family, or meyney ;’ Cot. See further under Menial, Mansion. 
MEND, to remove a fault, repair. (F..—L.) M. E. menden, Will. 
of Paleme, 647. The sb, mendyng is in King Alisaunder, 5206. 
Mend is a mere corruption of amend, by the loss of the initial vowel. 
See Amend. Der. mend-er, mend-ing. 
MENDACITY, falsehood, lying. (L.) ‘The mendacity of 
Greece ;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. i.c. 6. §9- Formed, by 
with F, words in -ty, from Lat. acc. mendacitatem, from nom. 
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B. The orig. meaning of Lat. 
mentiri was ‘to think out, invent, devise ;' cf. commentum, a device, 
ἃ falsehood, comminisci, to devise. Hence the base man-t- is 
lainly an extension from the common «MAN, to think. Sce 
fention, Mentor, Man. Der. mendaci-ous, formed with suffix 
-ous from the crude form mendaci- above ; mendaci-ous-ly, -ness. 
MENDICANT, a beggar. (L.) Properly an adj, as ‘the men- 
dicant (or begging) friars.’ The word came in with these friars, and 
must have been well known, as a Latin word at least, in the r4th 
century. Chaucer has the F. form mendiant, Ὁ, Τ᾿ 7488. But it 
does not appear early as an E. word; it occurs in Blount’s 
Gloss, ed: 1674. = Lat. mendicant, stem. of pres. part. of mendicare, 
to beg.=Lat. mendicus, beggarly, poor; of uncertain origin. Der. 
mendicanc-y. Also mendic ΜῈ. mendicite, Rom. of the Rose, 


6427, 6436, from O. F. mendicité, " mendicity,’ Cot. 
one of a household, servile. (Ε΄, ἴον Lat.,=L.) 
Properly an adj., but also used as sb. ‘His seruauntes minyall ;’ 


Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 592. M.E. meineal, meyneal. 
“Grete 36 wel her meyneal chirche,’ i.e. the church of their houre- 
hold, Wyclif, Rom. xvi. 56. This adj. is formed, by help of the 
common suffix -al (= F. “αἱ, Lat. -alis) from the M.E. sb. meine, 
meinee, maine, mainee, ἃ household, now obsolete, but once in com- 
mon use; see Rob. of Glouc., pp. 167, 202 ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 15; Will. of Paleme, 184, 416; Havelok, 827 ; Wyclif, 
Matt. x. 25, Luke, ii. 4; Chaucer, C. T. 7627, 7738, 14348, 17177. 
B. Note ‘Bat this’ word is entirely unconnected with E. many, with 
which Richardson confuses it. In Spenser, prob. owing to such con- 
fasion, the word is badly spelt many or manie, F. Ὁ. v. 11. 3.00. Εν 
maisnee, maisnie, meisnee, meisnie (Burguy); cf. ‘Mesnie, a meyny, 
family;’ Cot. The same word as Ital. masnada, a family, troop, 
company of men, = Low Lat. mansionata*, for which Ducange gives 
the forms mansnada, maisada, a family, household; whence the 
derivative mansionaticum, expenses of a household, as explained in 
Brachet, 5. v. ménage. γ. Formed, with fem. part. suffix -a/a, 
from mansion-, stem of Lat. mansio, a dwelli Mansion. 

MIN a kind of fur. 
(F.,=L.) M.E, meniuer (with w for v); spelt menyuere, P. Plow- 
man, B. xx. 137. = O. Ε΄ menu ver; ‘menu ver, ou verk, the furre 
minever, also, the beast that bears it;’ Cot. Also spelt menw vair, 
*minever, the furre of ermine mixed or spotted with the farre of the 
weesell called gris;’ Cot. — O.F. menu, ‘little, small,’ Cot. ; and 
vair, ‘a rich fur of ermines powdered thick with blue hairs;’ Cot. 
B. The F. menu is from Lat. minutus, small; see Minute. The F. 
vair is from Lat. uarius, variegated, spotted; see Wair, Various. 
‘Thus the sense is ‘little spotted’ fur or animal, 

‘MENSES, the monthly discharge from the womb. (L.) A Lat. 
medical phrase. In Phillips, ed. 1706. Lat. menses, with the same 
sense; pl. of mensis, a month; from the same root as E. Month, 
4.ν. Der _menstruous, q.v. 

MENSTRUOUS, having or belonging to menses. (L.) In 
Isaiah, xxx. 22 (A. V.) = Lat. menstruus, monthly. = Lat. mensis, a 
month. See Month. Der. menstru-ate, from mensiruare. Also 
menstruwm, a solvent, Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. ii. c. 1. § 115 
so called, says Richardson, ‘ because, its action was, as we are told, 
assisted by a moderate fire during a month ;’ or, says Wedgwood, 
‘from the notion that chemical solvents could only be duly prepared 
in dependence on the changes of the moon.’ 

‘SURATION, measuring, measurement. (L.) In Phillips, 
ed.1706. Formed, by analogy F. words in -tion, from Lat. 
mensurationem, acc. of mensuratio, a measuring. = Lat. ‘mensuratus, 

. Of mensurare, to measure. — Lat, mensura, measure; see 

feasure. 

-MENT, a common suffix. (F., -- 1.) F. -ment, from Lat. 
-mentum, crade form -men-to-, an extension of -men- = Aryan -man-; 
see Schleicher, Compend. § 219. 

MENTAL, pertaining to the mind. (F.—L) In Shak. Timon, 
i. 1, 31. = Εἰ mental, ‘ mentall ;᾿ Cot. = Low Lat. menvalis, mental. 
= Lat. ment-, stem of mens, the mind; see Mind. Der. 
mentally. 


= 


Chaucer, C.T. 895.—F. mention, 
mentio, & mention. Closely related to mens (crade form menti-), the 
mind, and to me-min-i, 1 remember. See ‘Der. mention, vb. 
Wint. Tale, iv. 1. 22; mention-able, 

MENTOR, an adviser, monitor. (Gk.) Νοὶ in Todd’s Johnson. 
Simply adopted from the story in Homer, where Athene takes the 
form of Mentor with a view to give advice to Ulysses. See Pope's 
Homer, Od. b. ii. Gk. Μέντωρ, proper name; it means ' adviser,’ 
and is equivalent to Lat. monitor, Doublet, monitor, q. v. 

MEP: a pestilential exhalation. (L.) Ιπ Phillips, 


mendacitas, falsehood, = Lat, mendaci-, crude form of mendax, false, q World of Words, ed. 1706. The adj. mephirick is in Blount’s Gloss., 
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ed. 1674. = Lat. mephitis, a pestilential exhalation ; Ain. vii. 84. 
Der. mephitie 

MERCANTILE, commercial. (F..—L.) ‘That I may use the 
mercantil term > Howell, Familiar Letters, vol. i let. 29; 4.0. 1621. 
=F. mercantil,  jmerchantly;’ Cot.= Low Lat. mercantilis, mercantile. 
—Lat. mercant-, stem pres. part. of mercari, to “trade. See 
EnRCE: TARY, hired fc f τ) 
MERCEN. , hired for money, ly of gain. (F. 
MAB mercenaries Chaucer, COT. 16-2 F mavens om 

Cot. Lat. mercenarius, older form mercennarius, a hireling ; put for 
merced-narius, = Lat. merced-, stem of merces, a reward. See 


Mercy. 
MEBECER, a dealer in silks and woollen cloths. (F,<L:) The 
sense is simply ‘a trader.’ In early use. M.E. mercer; Ancren 
Riwle, p. 66, {. 18,— ἘΞ mercier: = Low La i 

trader.—Lat. mere-, stem of mers, merchandi 


arius, denoting the 
‘MERCHAND: 


chandise;’ Cot.<F. marchand; see 
TANT, a trader. (F,=L.) M.E. marckant, Chaucer, 
C.T. 272; Floriz and Blauncheflur, ed. Lumby, 42.=0. F. marchant 
Barguy), F. marchand, a merchant. = Lat. mercant-, stem. of pres. 
mercari, to barter. = Lat. mere-, stem of merx, merchandise. = 
it. merere, to gain, buy, purchase; see Merit. Der. merchant- 
‘man, Matt. xiii. 45 ; merchand-ise, q.v. And see com-merce. 
MERCURY, the messenger of the gods; quicksilver. (F.—L.) 
M.E. mereurie, with the sense of quickallver, , Chaucer, C. T. 16240, 
16242; as the name of the god, id. 1387. Norman F. mercurie, 
Livre des Creatures, by Philipy ippe de ΤᾺ de Thaun, 1. 264 (in Wright, 
Popular Treatises on’ Science) ; ‘Lat. Merewrivm, acc. 
of Mercurius, Mercury, the god of traffic. Lat. mere-, stem of merx, 
merchandise ; see ‘Merchant. Der. merewri-al, Cymb. iv. 2. 310; 
marcurial-ise, 


MERCY, favour, clemency. (F,=L.) In early use. ΜῈ. 
merci, Old Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 43; Ancren Riwle, p. 3o. 
ἘΞ mere; oldest form meres. Lat. marerdem, acc. of meres, reward 


ii, 232. 4. Du. meer. + 
. Ὁ. mari, sea. + Goth. marei, 
sea. + Russ, moré, sea. 4 Lithuan. marés, sea (Schleicher). + W. 
πιότ. + Gael. and irish muir, + Lat. mare. The orig. sense 
is ‘that which is dead,’ hence a desert, waste, a ‘pool of stagnant 
water or the waste of ocean; cf. Skt. maru, a desert, derived from 
mri, to die. See Mortal. Der. marsh, q.v.; marish, q.v. 


iple, absolute. (L.) Very common in Shak.; 
see Meas, for Meas. iii. 1. 30, &c. See Trench, Select Glossary.— 
Lat, merus, pure, unmixed ; esp. used of wine." B. The orig, sense 
is ‘bright ;” cf. Skt. marichi, a ray of light.m4/MAR, to gleam ; 
“Himareicioos: to glitter; sce Marble. Der. merely. 

CI alluring by false show. (L.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. Formed, by the common change of -us to ous, from Lat. 
meretricius, pertaining to a courtesan.= Lat. meretrici-, crade form of 
meretriz, ἃ courtesan. Formed with fem. suffix -tr-ix (signifying an 

t) from merevre, to gain. See Merit. Der. mereiriciously, -ness. 
}E, to sink, plunge under water. (L.) It occurs in ie" 

Breviate of the Prelates, ed. 1637, p. 64; Todd’s Jobnson. The sb. 
mersion is in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.= Lat. mergere, to dip. + Skt. 

‘majj, to dive, bathe, sink. Der. merg-er ; mers-ion, from mersionem, 

‘acc. of mersio, a dipping, from mersus, pp. of mergere, Also e-merge, 


im-merge. 
‘MERIDIAN, pertaining to mid-day, (Pc), ΜΈ, meridia: 
‘the altitude meridian ;" Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, prol. 1. 56. 
Also used as sb.—O. F. meridien, ‘ meridian, south ; also as sb., the 
meridian;’ Cot. Lat. meridianus, belonging to mid-day. = Lat. meri- 
dies, mid-day corrupted from maddie. Lat, medi for medina 


middl sa day, See Mediate and Diurnal. Der. 
meridion-al, Chaucer, C.T. 10577, from O. F. meridional, Lat. meri- 
dionalis; meric A 


y. 

MERINO, a variety of sheep. (Span,=L.) Not in Todd's 
Johnson.=Span. merino, roving from pasture to pasture; ἃ name 
Biven to a certain kind of sheep.—Span. merino, an inspector of pas- 
tures and sheep-walks.= Low Lat. majorinus, a major-domo, steward 
of a household; cf. Low Lat. majoralis, a head-shepherd. See 
Ducange. Formed from Lat. maior, greater ; see Major. 


MESS. 


® MERIT, excellence, worth, desert. (F.=L.) M.E. merite, 
Gower, C.A. iii, 187.0. Ε΄ merite, ‘merit ;’ Cot.=Lat. meritum, 
lit. a thing deserved; orig. neut. of meritus, pp. of merere, to deserve. 
. The orig. sense of merere was ‘to receive os a share;’ and it is 
allied to Gk. μείρομαι, I obtain a portion, μέροε, a portion, share. 
Root uncertain; see Curtius, ἈΠ Der. merit-or-i-ous, Tyndall's 
from Lat. meritorius, deserving ; 
ness. And see mercantile, mercenary, mercer, mer- 
mercy, meretricious. 
ird. (F.,—L.) _ In Henrysoun’s Complaint of 
Creseide, 1. 24.—0O. F, merle, ‘a mearle, owsell, blackbird ;’ (οι. 
Lat. merula, a blackbird. Root uncertain. Der. mer! 

MERLIN, a kind of hawk. (F..—L.?) _M. E. merlion, Chaucer, 
Parl. of Fonles, 339-—0O.F. emerillon, esmerillon, ‘the hawk termed a 
marlin ;" Ξε ch. smerlo. a kind of hawk, whence smeriglions, 

\pan. esmerejon, a B. Diez supposes these words 
to have ἐὰν formed from Lat. mera, 2 blackbird; the initial s being 


unoriginal. See Merle. 
MMEMATD, a fabled marine animal. (E.) 


Chaucer, C.T. 15276 
A.S. mere, a lake, τὴ 
mere-woman, Greia, | 


Boorde, Doctor of Phyte in the reign of Henry VIII; several jest- 
books were ascribed to him, perhaps wrongly; see Mr. Furnivall's 
pisiace to his edition of Andrew Boorde’s Introduction of Know- 
jedige, and see the passage from Heame cited at length in Todd's 
Johnson. Also merrythought; Cot. translates F. lwnette by ‘the 
merry-thought, the forked craw-bone of a bird, which we use in sport 
to put on our noses.’ And see mirth. 

-¥, a membrane in the middle of the intestines. 
(L.,—Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. Englished from Lat. mesen- 
terium.—Gk. μεσεντέριον, also μεσέντει "" the membrane by which 
all the intestines are connected. = Gk. μεσ-, for μέσοι, middle, cognate 
with Lat. madius (see Mid); and ἔντερον, a piece of the entrails (see 
Entrails). Der. mesenter-ic. 

‘MESE, the opening between the threads of a net. (E.) Some 
times mach. Surrey has meask as a verb. ‘How smal a net may 
take and meash a ἃ bart of gentle kinde ;’ Description of the Fickle 
Affections, 1. 44; in Tottels Misc, ed. Arber, p. 7. M.E. maske; 
“maske of nette, macula;' Prompt. Parv.=A.S. max, a net (equiva- 
lent to mate, by the frequen! it interchange of x and se, as in ask=A.S. 
xian, acsian) max mine,’ glossed by τι ΠΣ 
Colloguy, in Thorpe’s Analecta, p. 23, 1. 5 (er in 
5,1. 18). The very rare dimin. mescre, a mesh, is glossed by Lat. 
macula in ἃ gloss (Bosworth). Du. mazs, a mesh, net. $ Icel. 
maski, a + Dan. maske. Swed. maska. 4G. masche. + W. 
masg, ἃ mesh, net work i, mesh. β. The orig. sense seems 
to have been * a kn τὰ the use of knots in netting this sense 
appears in, Lithuanian mazgas, « knot, magzis, α knittiog needle, 
allied to the verb megsti (pres. t. mezgu), to knot, to weave nets; 
forms cited by Fick, ili. 236; Nesselmann, p. 387. Der. mezk, vb., 
as above. 

MESMERISE, to induce an extraordinary state of the nervous 
system, in which the operator controls the action of the patient. 
(δ. proper name.) Formed with verbal suffix -ise (=F. -iser), from 
Mesmer, the name of ἃ German poycian, of Mersburg, who first 
published his doctrines in 1766. See Haydn, Dict. of Dates. Der. 
mesmer-ist, mesmervism, mesmer-ic. 

‘MESS (1), a dish of meat, portion of food. (Fy=L.) “Α meae 
of meat, ferculum ;’ Levins, 204. 36. ‘A messe, or dish of meate 
borne to the table, ferculum ;” ‘tere, Alvearie. And see Gen. xliii. 
34-_M.E. messe; ‘Messe of mete, ferculum;’ Prompt. Parv. (CE 
Μ.Ὲ. entremesse, a side dish, on which see my note to Barbour's 
Bruce, b. xvi. 1. 457-]=0. F. mes, a dish, course at table (the invari- 
able form, Burguy). Cotgrave has: ‘mde, a messe, or service of 
meat, a course of dishes at table.’ Mod. F. mets (which also appears 
gin Cotgrave), is a misspelt form due to a wish to point out more dis- 


MESS. 


tinctly its connection with the verb mettre, of which the old ep. 
mes ; see Bartsch, Chrestomathie Francaise, col. 11, 1. 43. Ci. Ital. 
meso, ἃ course of dishes at table; also, a messenger ( fone 
Lat. misswm, the latter = Lat. missus). O.F. mes (= Low Lat. 
‘missum), that which is set or placed, viz. on the tabl 

Low Lat. mittere, to place; Lat. mitt 
. 4 Not to be fered from A.S. myse, ἃ tal 
from Lat. mexsa, nor from O.H.G. maz, meat; all of wi 
who eat together, 


. mess, sb., a number of persons 
rig. number being four; see Levins, and 
* Trench, Select Glossary; al 3 L.L.L. iv. 3, 207. Also mess, vb., to 
eat of a mess, associate at table ; whence mess-mate, 
‘MBSS (2), a mixture, disorder. (E., or Scand.) 

almost as it came in;" Pope, Epilogue to Satires, Dial. 

corruption of mask, ‘which ἐν ancther form of mash’; as pointed out 

by Wedgwood. *Mescolare, to mixe, to mingle, . . to intermeddle, to 

mash, to mesh, to mell;" Florio. ‘Mescolanza, . . a medlie, a mesh, 

a mixture;’ id. It is, accordingly, a mere variant of Mash, 4. 

‘MESSAGE, 2 communication sent to another, an errand. (1 
1.) In early use. In Rob. of Glouc. p. 359, |. 44.-- + menage 
message; Cot.<Low Lat. missatieum, message. Extended from 
Lat. missus, pp. of mittere, to send ; see Mission. Den messenger, 
4.ν. And see mess(1), mass (2). 

‘MESSENGER, the bearer of a message. (F,=L.) The n is 
excrescent, as in scavenger for scavager, passenger for passager ; $0 
also messenger is for messager. M.E. messager, Chaucer, C. T. 5163, 
5191, §205, 5226; Ancren Riwle, p. 190, 1. 20. Formed from mes- 
sage with suffix -er of the agent; see Mu . We also find 
ME. message in the sense of ‘messenger,’ as in Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, B. 454. This form answers to Low Lat. missaticus, 

MESSIAH, the anointed one. (Heb.) In Dan. ix. 25.—Heb. 
méshiack, anointed ; from mdshack, to anoint. 

‘MESSUAGE, a welling house with offices, &c. (F..<L.) ‘Mex 
suage (messuagium), a dwelling-house; but by that name may also 
pass a curtilage, a garden, a orchard, a dove-house, a shop, a mill, 
ἃ coitage, a toft, as parcel of a messwage,’ &c.; Blount, Nomolexicon, 
ed. 1691. M.E. mesage, Chaucer, C.T. 3977.—0. F. menage, 
a manor-house (Roquefort); cf. Low Lat. mesagivm, messuagium, ἃ 
manor-house (Ducange), closely allied to Low Lat. massagium, 
mansuagivm, 8 farm-house. . Closely allied to (if not the same 
word as) 0.F. masage, masaige (given by Roquefort 5. v. mas), mais- 
wee, mencige Burgey), ἃ tenement.” All these words are derivatives 

F. mas (alto mes, mez, mex, meix, metz), answering to E. 
oe “Cotgrave has: ‘mas de terre, an oxegang, plow-land, or 
of land, outing about 20 acres, and having a house belonging 

’ Also: *metz, a mesuage, tenement, or plowland, a Walloon 
word.’= Low Lat. masa, massa, mansa, 2 small farm with a house, 
a manse.—Lat. masa, fem. of mansus, pp. of manere, to remain, 
dwell. See Manse, Mansion. Thus messwage = mans-age. 

META., prefix. (Gk.) From Gk, μετά, prep., amon rt ae: 
frequently ‘used as ἃ prefix, when it commonly implies νι 
Cognate with Goth. mith, A.S. mid, G. mit, with. 
meta-morpho-is, meta-phor, meta-phrase, mata-physics, sian mat met. 
ΓΝ , mel-eor, math-od, mel-onymy. 

TAL, name given to certain slid opaque ar as 
ik.) Μ.Ε. metal, Rob. of Glot 8, 1. τό 
. P- F. mal, “mettal, ταις: Cot'=Lat 
metallum, ε ‘a mine, metal. = Gk. μέταλλον, ἃ. pit, cave, mine, mineral, 
metal. Cf. μεταλλάω, I search after, search carefully, explore; also 
‘perépxouas, I come among, follow, go after, seek for. B ‘The pre- 
fix is certainly Gk. yer-, short for μετά, among, with, cognate with 
Goth. mith, A.S. mid, G. mit, with. y. The base da- in ἀλ-λόω is 
supposed to be from the same root as ép- in ἔριχομαι, viz. 4/AR, to 
go; cf. Skt. ri, to go, meet, attain, whence richchha, archchha, to go 
(corresponding to Gk. ἔρχομαι). See Curtius. Thus the orig. sense 
would seem to be ‘ a place for goin about among,’ a mine; later, a 
mineral. Der. metall-ic, Milton, P. L. i. 673, immediately from Lat. 
metallicus; metalli-fer-ovs, from metalli-= metallo-, crude form of 
metallum, and -fer, producing, from ferre, to bear; also meialloid, 
ie. metal-like, from Gk. μέταλλο-, crude form of μέταλλον, and 
εἶδοι, form ; also metallurgy, q.v. Doublet, mettle. 

METALLURGY, a wi orking in metals. (F..—L.,=Gk.) 
Phillips, World of Words, ed. 1706,—0O. F, metallurgie, ‘a search for 
metall in the-howels of the earth,’ Cot. [But this would appear 
to be but a partial explanation.] = Low Lat. metallurgia*, not 
recorded, but such a form must have existed as a transcription 
from the Gk.=Gk. μεταλλουργόε, adj., working in metals, mining ; 


was 


μεταλλουργεῖν, to smelt ore or work metals. = Gk. 'μέταλλο., crude 
form of wéradAoy,’a metal; and ἔργον, work, cognate with E. work. 
See Metal and Work. 4] ΤῊς vowel w=Gk. ov, resulting from 
oande. Der. melallurg-ieal, metallurg-ist, 


METHINKS. 865 


ῷ METAMORPHOSIS, change of form, transformation. (L.,— 
Gk) Chaucer has Metamorphoseas, short for Metamorphoseos liber, 
book of metamorphosis, Ὁ. T. 4513. He alludes to the celebrated 
Metamor; Libri, books of Metamorphoses, by Ovids and there 
is no doubt that the word became widely familiar because Ovid 
used it~ Lat. metamorphosis (gen sing. matamorphots ot metamorpho- 
seos, the latter being the Gk. form; gen. pl. metamorphoseon), αὶ 

transformation, = Gk. μετομόρρασμ, ἃ transformation. = Gk. μὲ 


PH 
Deco 
metaphor ;* 
a word from its Prope si 
hay transfer. = 
Meter end Bear. 
[-ἰγ. 
ao P semrareEanie, 3 ee translation, 
yf fetaphrasis, a translation out one into 
another ;” Phillips, World of Words, ed. 1706. = Gk. μετάφρασι, & 
paraphrasing, < Gk. μεταφράζειν, to paraphrase translate, It. 'to 
Change the style of phrase = Gi, werd, signifying * change ;"‘and 
φράζειν, to speak. See Meta- and Phrase. Der. metaphrast= 
Gk. με rye, a translator ; aatophras 


METAPHYSICS, the science of mind. (L..=Gk.) Formerly 
called metaphysic ; thus Tyndall speaks of «textes of logike, νον OF 
metaphysike ;° Works, p. 104, 1. t.= Lat. metaphysicus, metaph sical 5 
whence melaphysica, sb. pl., metaphysics. = Gk. μετά τα φυσικὰ, afte 
physics; because the study ‘was supposed fitly to follow the study ict 
physics or natural science. The name is due to editors of Aristotle, 
ΝΣ Physics. Der. metaphysic-al, Levins ; metaphysic-al-ly, meta- 

tysio--an. 


METATHESIS, fransposition of the letters of a word. (L..— 
Gk.) | In Blounts Gloss, ed 1674 sat mutates, — Gi μετά. 
θέσι transposition, = Gk. μετά, signify εν" jou, a 
sctthig place, See Mote-and Thesis = 

to measure. (E.) M.E. meten, P. Plowman, B. i. 175. — 

A.S. metan, gemetan, to measure ; Grein, ii. 234.4Du. meten.pIcel. 
‘meta, to tax, value. $+ Swed. masa, to measure. + Goth. mitan. + G, 
messen, Cf. Gk. μέδειν, to rule; Lat. modus, measure, moderation. 
B. All from Teut. base MAT, an extension froma/MA, to measure ; 
cf. Skt. md, to measure, Gk. yé-rpor, a measure; Lat. me-tiri, to 
measure. ‘Der. mete-yard, Levit. xix. 35, from A.S. met-geard, ἃ 
measuring-rod, Wright's Vocab. p. 38, 1. § (see Yard), From the 
same root are mest(1), measure, mensuration, mature, manual, material, 
moral, mode, modest, month, moon, metre, &c. Also ", thermo- 
racer, Be immenie rman. 

OBIS, the transmigration of souls.. (Gk.) 
στα ‘& passing of the soul from one body to another ; 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Spelt metemprichosis in Herbert's Travels, 
ed. 1665, p. 53.=Gk. μετεμψύχωσιι, a transferring of the soul.= Gk. 
μετεμψυχόω, 1 make the soul pass from one body to another. = Gk. 
ter for μετά, denoting “changes” ex put for ἐν, in, into, before 
the i fallenng ‘Yx-, for Ψυχή, the soul; with causal δυΐβα -ow, 
See chology. 


METEOR, an apparition in the sky. (F. 
Shak. ; see Rich. Il, il. 4. 9, &c. — O. F. meteor 
Gk. perdepor, adj., raised up above the earth, 
μετέωρον, ἃ meteor. = Gk. per-, for μετά, among 
lateral form of αἰώρα, anything suspended, from ἀείρειν, to lift, raise 
up. . "Μετέωροι (lonic per-hop-ot) points to ἀείρω, stem dfep, 
which fas prob. arisen from d-ofep with a prothetic 4, whilst its 
various ramifications may all be well developed from the idea of 
swinging or making to swing (op, 1p, αἰώρα, ἀρτάνηγ ;" 
Curtius, i. 442. That is, Δείρειν is from of SWAR, to swing, hover, 
appearing in Lithuan. ‘verti, to balance, sardis, the beam of ἃ 
ce (Nesselmann). Der. meteor-ic; meteoro-logy, from λόγον, αὶ 
discourse, λέγειν, to speak ; rateoro-l i-c-al, meteoro-log-ist. 
ir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, 


Gk.) Frequent in 


‘a meteor;’ Col.= 


EBTHEGLIN, mead. (W.) In 
. €. 22; L. L. Lv. 2. 433. το W. meddyglyn, mend ; lit. mea 
igor medd, mead; and lyn, liquor (Spurrell, p. 189). See 


4 METHINKS, it seems tome. (E.) M.E. me thinkes, Will. of 


366 METHOD. 


MID. 


Paleme, 430; also me thinketh, id. 839.—A.S, me γγπονῦ, it seems to P = F. muer, ‘to change, to mew, to cast the head, coat, or skin;’ 
ot. 


. 613. Here meis the dat. case of the 1st pers. pronoun ; 
and pynced is from the impersonal veh }yncan, to seem, quite distinct 
from pencan, to think (Grein, ii. 579). }. Cognate with A.S. 
byncan are Ὁ. Sax. thuncian, I τω dykkja (= ὀγαϊζα), Goth. thugkjan 
(=thunkjan), G. diinken, O.H. G. dunchan, to seem. These answer 
to a Teut. base THONKYA (Fick, iii. 128), which is a secondary 
verb formed from the base THANK, to think ; see Think. F, 

‘OD, arrangement, system, orderly procedure, way. (F.,.— 
L,=Gk.) In Shak, Meas. for Meas. iii. ” 52. = O. F, methode, ‘a 
method, a short, ready, and orderly course for the teaching 
or doing of a thi Cot Lat. methodus, methodos. = 
an enquiry into, method, ystem. = Gk, jet, for pone ‘titers an and 
8860, a way ; the lit. sense way ater or*a following ater! | me 
8. The Gk. ‘ade is fromm a SAB, to go; cf. Skt. sddaya (with 4), to 
approach (Benfey, p. 999); Russ. chodite, to go, walk, march, 
chod’, a going, course. Der. method-ic-al, method-ise, mechod-ist 
(Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, and see Trench, Select Glossary), method- 
ert Method-ism. 

ONYMY, a rhetorical figure. (L,=Gk.) ‘I understand 
your oar coating 5 Batler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3.1. 588, ‘Metonymie, 
a putting one name for another; a figure, when the cause is put for 
the effect, or contraril Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat, metonymia, 
= Gk, μετωνυμία, a ge of names, the use of one word for an- 
Other, ~ Gi. werd. implying “changes* and ὄνομα, a name, cognate 
with E, name; see Name. The vowel w results ae the coales- 
cence ofa and ο. Der. mefonym-ical, metonym: 

‘METRE, METER, poctical arrangement Sten yliables, rhythm, 
verse. (F=L=Gk.) “M.E. metre, Chaucer, C. er 13987. = O.F. 
metre,‘ meeter;" Cot. = Lat. metrum, = Gk. μέτρον, that by which 
anything is measured, a rule, metre. β, From base ye-, with suffix 
-rpov answering to Aryan -tar, signifying the agent ; see Schleicher, 
‘Compendium, § 225.—4/ MA, to measure ; cf. Skt. md, to measure. 

See Mote. 4 The word meter occurs in A. 5. (see Bosworth), 
fom Lat. metrum ; site Chaucer took it from the French. Der. metr- 
ical (Skelton, A Replycacion, 338), metr-inal-ly; diameter. Also 
metro-nome, a musical time-measurer, from pérpo-, for μέτρον, and 
νόμοι, distribution, from νέμειν, to distribute. 

METROPOLIS, a mother city. (L,—Gk.) Properly applied 
to the chief carhedral city; thus Canterbury is the metropolis of 
England, but London is not, except i in modern popular usage. In 
Κ. John. v. 2.72; and Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. The adj. metro- 
politan (= Lat, metropolitanus) was in much cats use, having a 
purely ecclesiastical sense, ‘Bysshopes metropolitanes’ = metro- 
politan bisho τ Τ᾿ More, Works, μα τ roth. (Here Sir T. More 
uses the word as a F. adj., with added s, an and following i its sb.)=Lat. 
metropolis. = Gk, μητρόπολιν, α΄ mother-state ; ecclesiastically, the 
city of a primate. = Gk. μήτρο-, used as crude form from μήτηρ, ἃ 
mother, cognate with E. Mother ; and πόλιν, a city, for which see 
Police. Der. metropolit-an, from Lat. metropolitanus (cf. Gk. 


πολίτ-ηε, ἃ citizen). 
METTLE, spirt, ardour. (F,-L.,=Gk) Absolutely the same 


word as metal, though the difierence in sense is now indicated by a 
difference inthe spelling. Common in Shak.; see K- John, ti. 401, 
Jul, Cesar i 1, 06, i δ. ὁ ας 134, iv. ἃ, 24, διέ. Ne 
tinction is’ made ions between the two words, either in 
spelling or in use ὁ Sohasdt Τῆς allusion isto the temper of the 
metal of a sword-blade. See Metal. Der. mettied; mettle-some 
(with E. suffix). 

‘MEW (1), to cry as a cat. (E.) _In Shak. Mach. iv. 1.15 
Hamlet, v. 1.315; ‘cry mew!" 1 Hen. IV, ili, 1.129. M.E, mawen. 
‘Tybert [the cat) coude not goo awaye, but he mawed and galped so 
Josdey ie. mewed and yelped so loudly ; Caxton, tr. of Reynard the 
Fox, ed. Arber, p. 22. Of imitative origin, like Mew (2), q. v. 

also’ Pers. maw, the ‘newing of acat; Arab. mua, a mewing nich 
Dict. p. 1517." Der. mew, As You Like It, ii. 7. 144: this ἐς 
a F. form, from O. F. miauler, ὁ to mewl or mew like ἃ cat,’ Cot. 
MEW (2), a sea-fowl, gull. (E.) M.E. mawe. ‘Hee fuliga, 
semawe’ (sea-mew] ; Wright's Vocab, ol. 1,1. 6..- Α. 8. maw} 
*Alcedo, vel alcion, maw;" id. p. 29, col. τ. 4 Du. παρφιαν, + Icel. 
tir. + Dan, moage, + Swed. make ἢ 


eae 


'. mowe. 3. All words of 
tre origin Wort the mew orery ofthe bird. Gee Mow (2), 
“MEW @ ), a for hawks, ὅς. (F.—L.) In lish, the 


sense of ‘cage’ is the oldest, whence the verb mew, to enclose. At 
‘a later date, the verb mew also meant ‘to moult,’ which is the orig. 
sense in French. M.E. mewe, meuwe, mue, * And by hire beddes 
heed she made a mewe;" Chaucer, C. T. 10957. ‘In mexwe 
Will. of Paleme, 3336. ‘In mue;” Knight de ln Tour Landry, ed 
‘Wright, p. 85,1. 3 from bottom. = O.F. mue,‘a change, or changi 
any casting of the coat or skin, as the mewing of a hauke; 
hawks mue; and a mue, or coope wherein fowle is fattened 


vt 
* Cot 


Lat. mitare, to change. . Put for méuiare, intensive 
form of mouere, to move; see Move. Der. meu-s, s. pl., a range 
of stabling, orig. a place for falcons ; the reason for the change of 
name is given in Stow’s Survey of London, ed. 1842. p. 167. 
is the Meuse, so called of the king's falcons there kept by the royal 
falconer, which of old time was an office of great account, as appear- 
eth by ἃ record of Rich. Il, in the 1st year of his reign... After 
which time [a.. 1534] the fore-named house called the Meuse, by 
Charing-cross, was new built, and prepared for sabling Of the king's 
ἄγει, in the reign of Edw. VI and Queen Mary, and so remaincth fo 
that use.’ Also mew, vb. to cage up, confine, of which the pp. 
ued occurs in The Knight de La Tour Landry, p. 85,1. 0. Also 
to moult, cast the coat; ‘But I have mew'd that coat,’ 
Beaum, and Fletcher, Little French Lawyer, iii. 2, See Moult. 
MEGZOTINTO, » mode of engraving. (Ital,—L.) See Eveiy's 
Diary, Mar, 13, 1661.— Ital, mezzo tinto, half tinted, = Ital. mezzo 
(Lat! medius); and tinto, pp. of tingere, to tinge, See Mediate and 
Tinge. 


MIASMA, pollution, 


i fectons matter. (Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 
1706.—Gk. μίασμα, poll ‘Gk. μιαίνειν, to stain. 

ICA, a ‘litieriog mineral, ΝΥ ΠῚ τ Mica, a crum, or little quan- 
tity of anything that breaks off; also glimmer, or cat-silver, a 
metallick body like silver, which shines in marble and other stones, 
but cannot be separated from them ;" ips, ed. 1706. Cf. mod. 
F. and Span, mica, mica. Apparently from Lat. mica, ἃ crumb (see 
Microcosm); but it seems to have been applied to the mineral 
from a notion that this word was relatcd to Lat. micare, to shine, 
glimmer ; which is not the case. Microscope. Der. mic-ac 
ποις, a coined adj, 

MICH, to ‘sku, hide, play truant. (F.) M.E. michen, Prompt. 
Parv. Prov. E. mooch, mouch, The sb, micker occurs in the Rom. of 
the Rose, 6543 (or 6541); and, much earlier, spelt muchare, in 
‘Ancren Riwie, p. ges last line. O. F. mucer, mucier (Burguy), 
later muse, “to hide, conceal, . . lurke, skowke, or squat in a 
comer ;’ Cot. Origin unknown. ‘Der. mick-er, 1 
450, and in Ancren Riwle (as above); miching, Hamlet, 


also cur-mudgeon, q.v. ᾿ 
'MICHAELMAS, the feast of St. Michael. (Hybrid; F.,—Heb. 


and L.) Μ.Ὲ. mickelmesse, mychelmesse, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 240. 
1. Mickel is from F. Michel, the F. form of Heb. Mikkdel, ἃ proper 
name, signifying ‘ who is like unto God?’ from Heb. mi, who? and 
El,God. 8. The suffix -mas, M.E. messe, A.S. masse, is from 
Lat. missa, a mass; sce Mass (3). 
MICKLE, great. (E.) _M.E. mikel, mukel, michel, muchel, mocksl; 
used κα adv. in Chaucer, ΓΟ Τὶ 260. ‘And ste Havelok, 1025; Οἱ 
S. mel, mice Grein i 


hl ren. 4.220. 
MICROCOBM, a little world. (F.,-L..—Gk) 
meaning ittle universe,’ was applied in ol 


was regarded as a model or πρίσμα of the universe. 
ea 627. ‘This word is sometimes applied to man, as being a come 
of all other creatures, his 

Part of the world, and his 
1674. Also in Shak. Cor. ii. 1. 
Cot. Lat. microcosmus, = Gk. 


srpbeooyoe, alittle world, = Gk. 
μικρο-, crude form of μικρόν, fuller form ‘opaxpée, small, little; and 


xéopos, a world (see Cosme 
MICROSCOPE, an instrument for viewing small objects. (Gk.) 
In Milton, P. R. iv. 57. Coined from Gk. juxpé-, crude form of 
μικρός, small; and σκοπ-εῖν, to behold, see. Cf. Gk. ἐπί-σκοποε, an 
overseer, bishop. See Microcosm and Scope. Der. microscop-ic, 
microscop-ic-al. (So also micro-meter, an instrument for measuring 
small distances ; see Metre.) 
MD, middle. (E.) Μ. Ε. mid, midde; only used in compounds 
and phrases; see Stratmann.—A.S. mid, midd, adj., middle; Grein, 
ii, 248.4 Du, mid-, used in composition, as ‘mid-dag, , mid-day. + 
Icel. midr, adj. 4+ Swed. and Dan. mi 5 
midja. +O. H.G, mitti, adj. 4 Lat. medi 
μέσσοε ( = pi0-yor). + Skt. midhya, adj 


. iddle. . All from 
an adjectival base MADHYA, middle; root unknown. The Teutonic 
form of the base is MEDYA; Fick, iii. 240. Der. amid, q.v., whence 
the use of mid (for ‘mid) as a preposition, like Rus. maja, maj, 
amid ; a-mid-st, q.v. Also mid-day, A.S. mid-dag, John, iv. 6; mid- 
land, '2 Macc. viil. 35 (A. V.); : mid-night, re S. mid-niht, Wright's 
Vocab. i. 58,1. 51 πιά τίδ, ἃ modem botanical term, not ἴα Todd's 
Johnson; mid-ri ip, short for amid-ship, first a ring 


ἐν 
j in the term mid ἀὴρ δεᾶπι, Phillips, World of Words, ed. 17. 
4 ship-man; mid-summer, A’S, midsumor, A.S. Chron. an. 11315 mid 


MIDDLE. 


. M.E, middel, 
*In the myddel place ; Mandeville’s Travels, p. 2 (in Spec. of 
“Aboute hire middel;? 

, Grein, ii, 249. B. Formed 
with suffix -e (due to Teut. suffix -ἰα, Aryan -ra, Schleicher, Com- 
id. § 220) from A.S. mid, adj.; see (Compare mick-le, 
.E, muchl, with E. much). Du. middel, adj., adv., and sb. + G. 
mittel, sb., means; O.H.G. mittl, adj, middle. ΟἿ, Icel. medal, 
Prep. among : mili (fr midi), prep. beimeen; Dan. mellem, Swed. 
lian, prep., between. Der. middleman, given in Phillips, ed. 1706, 

as a military term, signifying ‘he that stands middlemost in a file 
snidi-ing, used by LEstrange and Dryden (Johnson), not an. early 
word ; middlemost, Ezek. (in the Bible of 1551 and in the 
A. V.), an ill-coined superlative on the model of fore-most and after- 


t 
ips the orig. sense was ‘ buzzer,’ fam the noise 
made by the insect’s wings, Cf Lat, mug-ire, Skt. mj, to sound, 
make a low sound, low, μύζειν, to mutter, E. moo, mew. It 
cannot well be connected with Lat. musca, Russ, mukha, a fly, which 
(together with Gk. μυΐα) Curtius refers to Skt. makshas, a fly ; for 
this word see Mosquito. Der. mug-wort, q.v. 

MIDRIFF, the diaphragm, separating the heart from the 
stomach, ἄς, (E.) M.E. midrif, mydryf, Prompt. Parv.=A.S. 
midrif, " Disseptum, midrif; Exta, midrif ;” Wright's Vocab. i. 44, 
col. 2. (Here midrif stands for an older midkrif.)=A.S. mid, 
middle ; and Arif, the belly, the womb, Grein, ii. 104. Cf. Du. rif, 
in the sense of ‘ carcase ;” O, H.G. Aref, the body, O. Fries. rif, ref, 
the belly, midref, the midriff, | J Note also ©. Fries, midrithere, 
midriff, allied to . ἀγεῦεν, the breast. 

MIDST, the middle. (E.) ‘In the midst,’ Com. Errors, i. 1. 
304; and 11 other times in Shakespeare. ‘In middest of his ract 
Spenser, F.Q. vi. 3. 25, In the midst is from this older phrase in 
middest. Moreover, the ¢ is excrescent, as in whils-t, amongs-t; and in 
middest answers to M. E. in middes, as in ‘in middes the se’=in the 
midst of the sea, Pricke of Conscience. 1. 2938. A parallel phrase is 
amides, Ῥ. Plowman, B. xiii. 82. δ Hite the « ‘gives the phrase 
an adverbial force, and is due to the habit of forming adverbs from 
the A.S. gen. case in -es. The older form is without the s, as 
in α mide, Layamon, 4836, also spelt a midden, id. 8154. Still 
earlier, we have on midden, Luke, xxii. 36, in the latest version of 
the A.S. Gospels, where the earlier version has on mydlene. γ. The, 
M.E. form midde answers to A.S. middan, dat. case of the sb. midde, 
formed from the adj. mid, middle. See Mid; and see Ami¢ 

MIDWIFE, a woman who assists another in childbirth. (E.) 
M.E. midwif, P. Plowman’s Crede, 1. 78; spelt myduyf, Myrc’s 
Daties of Parish Priest, ed. Peacock, 1. 98; mydewyf, id. 1. 87; myd- 
wijf, Wyclif, Gen. xxxviii. 27 (later medewife, id. (earlier 
version). The false spelling medewife (not common) is due to con- 
fasion with mede, i.e, meed, reward; this has misled Verstegan and 
others as to the etymology. . The prefix mid- is certainly 
nothing but the once common A.S. and M.E. mid, prep., together 
with; it occurs again as a part of the M. E. midpolinge, compassion 
(lit. suffering with), Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 157. There are several 
such compounds in A. S. ; as mid-wyrcan, to work with, Mk. xvi. 20, 
mid-wyrhta, a worker together with, co-adjutor, A.S. Chron. an. 
9453 see Bosworth, This A.S. mid is cognate with Du. mede, with 
(whence medebroeder, ἃ companion, lit, mid-brother, medegencot, a 
partner, medchelpen, to assist); also with G. mit (whence G. mit- 

, a comrade, mithelfer, a helper, mitmacken, to take a part in, 
&c.); also with Gk. werd, with (whence per ἰνειν, to part 
‘The sense of mid in this compound is clearly * helping with, 
or ‘assisting.’ The Span. comadre, a midwife, lit. co-mother, ex- 
presses the same idea. y. The Μ. Ε. wif means no more than 
‘woman ;’ see Wife, Woman. And see Meta-. Der. midwif- 
ery, spelt midwifry in Bp. Hall, Sat. i. 1. 25, a clumsy compound, 
with F. suffix -ery (=F. -erie). 

‘MIEN, look, bearing, demeanour. (F.,~Ital,=L.) Spelt meen 
in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. He has: * Meen (F. mine), the counte- 
nance, figure, gesture, or posture of the face.’ Perhaps meane in 
Spenser, F.Q. vi. 7. 39, is the same word. The spellings meen, 
meane, are remarkable, and indicate confusion with O. Ital. mena 


MILITATE. 867 
B. The 
᾿ς, word is not an old one in the |: not being found earlier 


than the rgth century, Borrowed from Ital. mina, with same sense, 
ἃ word omitted in Meadows’ Dict., but cited by Littré, Scheler, and 
Brachet. There is some doubt about the etymology, but the E, 
spellings meen, meane clearly point to the O. Ital. mena, " behaviour, 
fashion, carriage of a man,’ Florio; a word which the etymologists 
appear to have overlooked. It is clear that mena, mina, are 
lectal variations of one and the same word. This apy still more 
clearly from the consideration that mena, conduct, is a sb, due to 
the Ital. menare, ‘to lead, bring, conduct,’ Florio; whilst mina is 
due to the equivalent Low Lat. minare, to lead (Ducange) ; whence 
F. mener, which is the verb to which F. mine really belongs. y. From 
Lat. minare, to threaten ; used in Low Lat. in the peculiar sense ‘to 
drive flocks, to conduct.’ See Menace, Mine (2). Der. de-mean. 
MIGHT (1), power, strength. (E.) M.E. might, mist; Chaucer, 
C.T. 5680... Α. 8. mikt, mekt, mckt, meakt; Grein, ii. 235. Du. 
mogt. + Icel. mdctr (for maktr). + Dan. and Swed. magt. + Goth. 
makts, + G. macht, O.H.G. maht. β. All from Teut. type 
MAHTI, might (Fick, iii. 227); from MAG, to be able; sce 
May (1). CE. Russ. mocke, might, from mocke, to be able. “Der. 
might-y, A.S, mihtig, meaktig, Grein, ii. 237; might-i-ly, might-i-ness. 
GHT (2), was able. (E.) Α. 8. meahte, mihte, pt. t. of mugan, 

to be able; Grein, ii. 267. See May (1). 

MIGNONETTE, an annual plant. (F..—G.) Modem. Added 
by Todd to Johnson.—F. mignonette, dimin. of mignon, a darling. 
See Minion. 


qv. 
* Mylch cowe, vacca mulsari 


milk-giving ; milk ar, a milch ewe. 

MILD, “gentle, kind, soft. (F.) 
Glouc. p. 72, 1. 8. = A.S, milde, Grein, ii. 250. + Du, mild. 4 Icel. 
παν. Φ Dan, and Swed. mild. 4G. mid, ὁ. 1. G. mil. + Goth. 
milds, only in comp. un-milds, without natural affection, 2 Tim. iii. 
3. β. All froma Teut. type MILDA, mild; Fick, iii, 235. To 
be divided as mida; allied to Lithuan, melas, dear, mylet’ t love 
(Schleicher); Russ. miluii, amiable, kind, miloste, kindness, miloserduii, 
gracious (= A.S. mild-heort, mild-hearted, pitiful). Also to Gk. 
μείλεεχοε, mild, μειλεέχιοι, mild, soft. And further, to Skt. mrildmi, 
1 am gracious, 1 rejoice, mrlihom, grace, pity; the primitive form 
being MARL, to be mild ; Curtius, i. 410, Der, mild-ly, mild-ness. 
‘And see merry. 

MILDEW, a kind of blight. (Ε) M.E. meldew, Wyclif, Gen. 
xli, 6. -- A.S.” melededw, honey-dew, Grein, ii, 230; mildedw, Lye. 
Cf. 0. H.G. militow, mildew, cited ‘by Grei B. The sense is 

rob. * honey-dew,’ from the sticky honey-like appearance of some 

Finds of blight, as, e.g. on lime-trees. "Cf. Goth, milizs, honey ; 
allied to Lat. mel, Gk. μέλε, honey; Irish mil, honey, milceog, 
mildew. See Mellifluous and Dew. The mod. G. word 
is metlthau, i.e. meal-dew; but this is probably an altered form, 
as it does not agree with the O.H.G. miliow; the 0. H.G. for 
“meal” being melo, 

MILE, a measure of distance, 1760 yards. (L.) Μ. Ε. mile, pl. 
mile, Chaucer, 16033. = A.S, mil, a mile; fem. sb., with pl. 


Grein, ii, 260. Formed from Lat. pl. milia, more com- 
monly millia, used in the sense of a Roman mile; the proper sense is 
*thousands."” The older name for the Roman mile was mille passus, 


or mille passuum, a thousand paces. γ. Hence also G. mile, 
0.H.G. mila, a mile; Du. mijl,a mile; ἃς, 4 The Μ. Ε. un- 

pl. mile explains such a phrase as‘ a ten-mile stage’ ‘Der. 
mileage (with F, suffix); mile-stone. And see millenary, milfoil, 
million. 

MILFOIL, the name of a plant. (F,=L.) Ina Vocabulary of 
Plant-names, said to be of the thirteenth century, we find " Mille 
{folium, milfoil ; Wright's Vocab. i. 139. The sense is ‘ thousand- 
Taf,’ from the minute and numerous sections into which the plant is 
divided. = F. mille, a thousand; and O. F. fuil, foil, mod. F. feuille, 
a leaf. -- Lat. mille, a thousand; and folium, a leaf. See Foil. 
41 The trae E. name is yarrow, q.¥. 

MILITATE, to contend, fight, be opposed to. (L.) Modem. 
Added by Todd to Johnson's Dict. (But militant, chiefly used of 
“the church militant,” occurs in Barnes, Works 


. 253, col. 2] = Lat. 
militatus, pp. of militare, to serve as a soldier, fight. = Lat. milit-, 


368 MILITIA, 


stem of miles, a soldier. Root uncertain. Der. milit 
militant-, stem of pres. pt. of militare. From Lat. milit- we have 
also milit-ar-y, All's Well, i. 1.132; milit-ar-ist, a coined word, All's 
Well. iv. 3. 16. Also milit-ia, 4. v. 

MILITIA, a body of soldiers for home service. (L.)_* Except 
his militia of natives be of good and valiant soldiers ;* Bacon, Essay 
0, Of Greatness of Kingdoms. = Lat. militia, (1) warfare, (2) troops, 
army. = Lat. milit-, base of miles, a soldier, ‘See Militate. Der. 
militia-man, 

MILK, a white fluid secreted by female mammals for feeding 
their young. (E.) M.E. milk, Chaucer, C. T. 360. = A.S. mile* 
(not found), parallel to meole, sometimes meoiue ; Grein, ii. 240.-Du. 


παῖδ, 4 Icel. mjilk.-Dan, melk.4-Swed, mjalk.+ Goth, miluks, with 
inserted unoriginal μ, as in A.S, meolue. 4G. milch. ὀβ, ΑἹ] from 
a Teut. type MELKI, Fick, iii. 236; derived from MALK. the base 


of the strong verb which is preserved only in the G. melken (pt. t. 

p- gemolken), O.H.G. melchan, to milk; orig. ‘to stroke,’ 
fon the action employed in milking a cow. ὠγ. This Teut. base 
MALK answers to European MALG, Aryan MARG, to stroke, 
milk, appearing in Lithuan. milszti, to stroke, milk (Nesselmann), Gk. 
ἀμέλγειν, to milk, Lat. mulgere, to milk. The older sense appears 
in Skt. mrij, mdrj. 10 wipe, rub, stroke, sweep, answering to Aryan 
/ MARG, to rub, wipe. . This root is an extension of 
MAR, to grind, pound, rub; see Mar, Der. milk, vb. Α. 8. 
mneolcian, Beda, ed. Wheelock, b. v. 6. 28, p. 461, 1. 13, shewing that 
the E. verb is derived from the sb., instead of the contrary, as in 
German; miller, milk-y; milkmaid, milk-pail, milk-tree; milk-sop, 

v.53 milch, 

OP, an effeminate man. (E.) ‘Alas, quoth she, that 
euer I was yshape To wedde a milksoppe, or a coward ape ;” Chaucer, 
Ὁ. T. 13916. 1¢ lit. sense is ‘bread soaked in milk ;* hence, a 
soft, effeminate man. From M.E. milk, milk; and soppe, a sop, 
‘bread soaked in milk. See Milk and Sop. 

‘MILL, a machine for grinding corn, ae (L.). M.E. melle (rimming 
with éelle) ; Chaucer, C.'T. 3921. Also mulle, in comp. windmulle, 
a windmill, Rob. of Glouc. p. 547, 1. 22. is a corruption, for 
‘ease of pronunciation, of miln, still in use provincially ; cf. the name 
Milner, equivalent to the commoner Miller. Similarly, M. E. mulle 
is for M.E, mulne, which occurs in Sir Gawain, ed. Mortis, 2203. 
In P. Plowman, A. ii. 80, we have as various readings the forms muln- 
are, mylnere, myllere, mellere, ἃ miller, corresponding respectively to 
mune, mylne, mylle, melle, αὶ mill.— A.5. myln, a mill; * Molendenum, 

ποίη γ᾽ Wright’s Vocab. i. 83, col. 1, i ‘Also spelt mylen, Grein, 
ΗΝ 270. Not an E, word, but borr from Lat. molina, a mill ; 
whence also Icel. mylna, amill, Extended from Lat. mola, a mill, 
lit. ‘that which grinds ;” cf. molere, to grind. = 4/ MAR, to grind, 
rub; whence also Lithuan. malti, Goth. malan, G. mahlen, to grind. 
Der. mill-cog, mill-dam, mill-race, mill-stons, mill-wright, mill-wheel. 
Also mill-er, mill-er's-thumb (a. fish). 

‘athousand years. (L.) In Johnson's Dict. 
Lat. millennium, a period of a thousand years. = Lat. mille, a thousand ; 
and annus, a year; see Annual. The same change of vowel occurs 
in bi-ennial, tri-ennial, &c. Der. millenni-al. ᾧφ' We also find 
millenary, Bp. Taylor, Sermons, vol. ii. ser. 2(R.) This is from Lat, 
millenarius, belonging to a thousand, a derivative of pl. adj. milleni, 
extended from mulle, a thousand, 
(δ. ΠῚ) Ια Holland, tr. of 


the name of a 
Pliny, bk. xvii. c. 7.=F. millet,‘ millet, mill τ᾽ Cot, Dimin. of F, 
mil, ‘mill, millet;* Cot. = Lat. milium, millet ; whence also A.S. 
ail, millet (Bosworth).Gk. μελίνη, millet. Root uncertain. Der. 
πὶ αν τ, directly from Lat, milium. 
MILLINER, one who makes ‘bonnets, Bc. (Ital.?) Tn Shak. 
Wint, Ta. iv. 4.192. * A millaner’s wife ;" Ben Jonson, Every Man (ed. 
Wheatley), 1. 3. 120; see the note. A milliner or millaner was 
formerly of the male sex, Spelt millener in Phillips ; millenier in 
Minsheu, Origin somewhat uncertain; but probably ἃ corruption 
of Milaner, « dealer in wares from Milan, in Italy. Milan steel 
was in good repute at an early period; we find «And a Millaine 
με fast by my knee’ in the Percy Folio MS,, ed. Hales and Furni- 
vall, i. 68; where a note says: * The dealers in miscellaneous articles 
were also called milliners, from their importing Milan goods for sale, 
such as brooches, siglets, spurs, glasses, &c.; Saunders's Chaucer, 
P- 241." We must also remember that the old sense of milliner was 
2 haberdasher, or seller of small wares; see Minsheu, ed. 1627, 
whose suggestion that milliner is derived from Lat. mille (a thousand) 
is, probably, to be rejected, though it shews that their wares were 
of @ very miscellaneous character, and that they had ‘a thousand 
small wares to sell.’ @ We also have the term mantua-maker, 
as if from the Italian town of Mantua, but this appears to be a 
corruption of Ital. manto. Der. milli 


from Lat.? Chaucer, C. T. 7267. 


iner-y. 
thousand thousand, (F.—L.) M.E. millioun ; 5 PRETNTS (2), to excavate, dig for metals. (F., ML) 


millionem, acc. of mil 
tended from Lat. mille, thousand, Ἐπ ‘Mile. Der. million-t; 
million-aire, from F. millionaire. 


y 
B. The 
3 from the verb to mylt, in 


see ‘Mt 

MILT (2), ΕΠ “roe of fishes. (Scand.) 
Todd. In this sense, it must be 
milk, This use of the word is Scandinavian. Cf. Swed. mj 


digest ; 
In Walton's Angler; see 
led as a mere corruption of 
᾿, milk ; 
mjdlke, milt of fishes ; mjalljisk, a milter, lit. milk-fish ; Dan. fiske 
melt, soft τος, lit. fish-milk. 80. also G. milch, (1) milk, (4) milt of 
ty Vb. milt-er. 
‘MIMIG, imitative, apt in imitating. (L,—Gk.) “ Mimic Fancy;;’ 
Milton, P. L. ν. 110, The sb, mimick occurs in Milton, Samson, 
1325; and once in Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. ἃ. τῷ, spelt mimmick in the 
folios. Lat. mimicus, farcical. — Gk. μεμικύα, imitative, 
or like a mime. = Gk. pivot, an imitator, actor, mime. 
form pi-yos is a reduplicated one, from’a repetition of fA, to 
measure ; cf. the forms mimd, mimi, cited under Skt. md, to measure ; 
Benfey, p. 694. ‘The sense is one who measures or compares himself 
with another, an imitator. Der. mimic. sb., mimic, vb., mimicry. 
‘We sometimes find mime, directly from Gk. pi, also mim-et-ic, 
from Gk. μιμητικόε, imitative, from μιμη-τήε, an imitator. 
MINARET, a turret on a mosque. (Span.—Arab.) Added by 
Todd to Johnson ; it occurs in Swinbume's Travels through Spain 
letter 44.=S i high slender turret. Arab. mandrat, 
candlestick, muse, a turret on a mosque; Rich. Dict. p. 
|.; connected with ndr, fire, p. 
ick ; from ndr, to shine. 
(Ε. ἢ ΜΕ. mincen; the pp. 


\. mincid 


, to chop ‘small. 
occurs in the Liber Cure Coconim, ed. Morris, 18 (Stretnana). 
B. The word appears to be the same as F. mincer, ‘to mince, to 


shred ;’ Cot. But the F. word was, probably, borrowed from a 
‘Teutonic source cognate with English, since Diez connects F. mince, 
small, with O. H. Ὁ mis minst, minnist, smallest, least. y. It is better 
to derive E. mince from A.S. minsian; the effect of added s is well 
seen in E. clean-se=to make clean. Cf. Swed. minska, Dan. 

to lessen. 8. The only difficulty is that the A.S. minsian (rather 
a rare word) appears only in an intransitive sense, viz. to become 
small, to fail, Ie only occurs twice: ‘wérigra wlite minaode’ =the 
comeliness of the accursed ones failed; Daniel, 268, ed. Grein; and 
again, ‘ κυνί δε ne minsade’ =it did not greatly fail ; Reimlied, 29 (in 
a very obscure passage). ὠ«. But it may fairly be that to 
use minsian in an active sense, ‘to make small,’ would be quite 


proper; cf, A.S, wansian, to make small, diminish, cause to wane; 
A.S. Chronicle, an. 656, ed. Thorpe, p. 83» note, | 1. 9. So also 
‘elean-se, A. 8. cldnsian, to make clean, Pr ‘Formed, with suffix «εν 
implying ‘to make,’ from the adj. min, small, Grein CE 
Du, min, less; Lat. minor, les see Minish. Der. mincing= 
taking small steps, Isa. iii, mince-pie, formerly minced-pie, 
Spectator, πο. 629; mince-meat, ‘formerly minced-meat. 

), the understanding, intellect, memory. (E) ΜΕ. mind, 


mynd, often in the sense of memory ; Chaucer, C. T. 1908, 4973.— 
A.S. gemynd, memory, mind, thoug! ἢ (where the prefixed ge- makes 
no difference); Grein, ii. 432. Formed (with the usual vowel-change 
of w toy) from Α. 8, munan, to think, 


yemunan, to remember ; id. i. 
λιν Τὰ 268.4 Teel, minal (for mind 


, memory; from mxea, to 
remember. - Dan. minde, memory. 4 Goth. gamunds, remembrance, 
gaminthi, remembrance ; from gamunan, to remember. $ Lat. meet 
(stem ment), mind; connected with memini, I remember. -} Lithuan. 
mintis in comp. ist-mintis, intelligence; from mineti, to think (Nesse!- 
mann, p. 381). Russ. pa-miate, memory; po-mnite, to remember. 
CE alto Gk. ra wisdom, μένοι, the minds; Sk: πέσοι, the mind, 


All from 4/MAN, to think; cf. Skt. man, to think, Lat. me-mini, 

‘remember. See Man. Der. mind, verb, A.S. gemyndgicn, to r= 
member, Grein, ii. 433; mind-ed; like-mind-ed; mind-ful, Shak. 
Lucrece, 1. 1583; mind:fully, mind-ful-ness; mind-less, Pricke of 


Conscience, 2288. From the same root, man, mental, mentor, maxie, 
mandarin, money, mint (1), mendacious, com-ment, 8c. 

MINE () ς Belonging to me. (E.) | M.E. pl. mine, Chaucer, 
ΟὟ. 1146; frequently shortened to my, as in id. 1145.—A.S. mia, 
poss. pron. Gs finable), Grein, ii. 252.—A.S. min (unchangeable), 
en. case of the 1st pers. pronoun ; sce Mae. 4 Goth. meins, poss. 
pron, (declinable), mine; from meina, gen. case = of Ist 
Pronoun, So in other Teut. tongues. Doublet, 


In King 


MINERAL. 


Alisaunder, 1, 12163 ef. 1. 1218. 
minours for to go and mine;" Gower, C. A. ti. 198.—F. miner, *to 
mine, or undermine;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. minare, Span. and Port. minar, 
to mine.=Low Lat. minare, to conduct; with the esp. sense of 
leading onwards along a vein of metal; so also E. lode, or vein of 
ore, is allied to the verb to lead. ‘The sense of ‘ driving cattle’ also 
belongs to minare, and connects it with Lat. minari, to threaten; see 
Menace. Der. mine, sb.; min-er, M.E. minour, as above; min-ing; 
miner-al, 4.ν. Also counter-mine, under-mine. And see mien. 

what is dug out of mines. (Fz=L) ΜΕ. 
mineral, ‘The thridde stone in special By name is cleped minerol 
Whiche the metalles of every mine Attempreth, til that th 
fine ;* Gower, C. A. ii. 87.-- Εἰ. mineral, ‘a minerall;" Cot. Formed 


as adj. to company the sb. miniere, «a mine of metals or minerals, 
Cot. see Mine (2). Cf. Span. minera, a mit 
Der. mineralig, mineralst, minero(Q logy (where the faal ἢ ἰς 


dropped, owing to the J following), a coined word from Gk. λόγοι, 
discourse, from λέγειν, to speak ; minera-logi-c-al, minera-log-ist. 
MINEVER, MINTVER, the same as Meniver, q. v. 
MINGLE, to mix, confase. (E.) Common in Shak ; both trans. 
and intrans. K, Lear, i. 1.242; Macb. iii. 4. 3. A frequentative form, 
lit, ‘to mix often,’ from the older verb ming, ‘ME. mengen, mingen. 
“The busy bee, her honye now she minges;” Surrey, Desc. of Spring; 
see Spec. of Eng. ed. Skeat, p. 217 (© 1.11, The ΜΕ. verb occurs 
as myngen, Rob. of Glouc. p. 42, it is more often mengen, and 
mostly used in the pp. meint (contracted form of menged), or meind, 
Gower, C. A. ii, 262.—A.S, mengan, to mix, also to become mixed ; 
also spelt menegan, mangan, Grein, ji. 231. B. The vowel-change 
(of a to @ or 6) shews that mengan is a causal verb, derived from the 
older form mang. a mixture, preserved in the forms ge-mang, ge-mong, 
a mixture, crowd, assembly (where the prefixed ge- mal makes n0 dif. 
ference), Grein, i. 425. Du. mengelen, to mingle; from mengen, to 
mix. +O. Fries, mengia, to mix; cf. mong, prep. among. + Icel. 
menga, to mingle. + G. mengen, to mingle. Ὑ. These forms are 
due to the sb. mang, a mixture, crowd, as above. It seems best to 
refer this to the Tent. type MANAGA, many; see Many. Cf. G. 
menge, ἃ crowd, O.H.G. menigi, a crowd, clearly related to O.H.G. 
manac, G. manch, many, Similarly, Mr. Vigfusson rightly derives 
the Icel. menga, to mix, from Icel. mang ‘a form not found, yet 
undoubtedly the orig. form from which feet, ‘margr, many, is cor- 
rupted. The root is probably 4/ MAG, to have power (see Many). 
4 Under the word Among I have, by a strange oversight, 
deduced the form mang from its derivative mengan, thus refering 
mong to mingle. The derivation of course runs the other way. 
From the / MAG, to have power, we have a nasalised manj 
whence many, numerous, and A.S, mang, a great number, crow 
mixture; hence on-mang, in a crowd, E. among ; also A.S. mengan, 
to mix, E. ming-le Observe that there is no connection with 
the verb to mix; the slight resemblance to Gk. μίγνυμι, I mix, is 
purely accidental, and need not delude us, Der. mingl-ing ; com- 
mingle, ‘And see ‘Monger, and Mongrel. 
MinraToRE, 8 painting oa small scale. (Ital,=L.) ‘Minia- 
ture (from minium, i.e. red lead), the art of drawing pictures in little, 
being done with red lead. Miniated, painted or μία, as we read 
of porcellane dishes miniated with gold ;’ Blount's Gloss. ed. 1674.— 
Ital. miniatura, a miniature.—Ital. miniato, pp. of miniare, ‘to die, 
to paint, to coloure or lime with vermilion or sinople or red lea 
Florio. = Lat. minium, cinnabar, red lead. β, Said to be an Iberian 
word, the Romans getting their minium from Spa see Pliny, b. 


MINIKIN, a little dasting. (Du.) 
Ital. mij 


Hexham’s Du. Dict. ed. 165: 
with O. Η. Ο. 
Der. minikin, adj 


music; ggth of ἃ ΡΝ ρισι). The 
minim was once the shortest note, a quarter of the breve, or short 
note. The modern semibreve is so long a note that the breve is 
out of use, Formerly also spelt minum; Romeo, ii. 4. 22, second 
quarto (Schmidt).<0.F. minime; ‘minime Blanche, a minume in 
musick [so called from its white centre] ; minime noire, a crochet’ 
[because wholly black]; Cot.=Lat. minimum, minumum, acc. of 
minimus, minumus, very small ; a superlative form with Aryan suffix 
-ma (Schleicher, Compend. § 235) from a base min-, small. See 
Minor, Minish. Doublet, minimum, directly from Lat. neut. 
minimum, the smallest thing. 

MINION, a favourite, flatterer. (F.,=0.H.G.) Ια Shak. 
Temp. iv. 98; see Trench, Select Glossary.=F. mignon, ‘a minion, 
favorite ;* Cot. F. mignon, adj. ‘minion, dainty, neat, spruce; also 
pleasing, gentle, kind ;* Cot 


“And therapon anon he bad His? 


{The use as a sb,, with a sinister spelt minstraleie, Chaucer, C.T. 2 
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sense, was prob. borrowed from Ital. mignone, ‘a minion, a favorite, 
ἃ dilling, a minikin, a darling ;" Flori . The F. on, Ital. 
sone, is ἃ mere suffix; the base mign- is due to M.H.G. minne, 
O.HL.G. minna, minni, memory, remembrance, love ; well-known by 
its derivative minnesinger = singer of love. y. This O.H. 
minna, memory, is closely related to E. mind ; see Mind. 
MINISH, to make little ish. (Εν 1.) In Exod. v. 19 
see Bible Word-book. M. fenused, or mand lesse;* 


‘Wyclif, Joba, iii. 30, earlier version. Chaucer has the comp. amenuse, 
Pers. Tale, Group ‘1. 377 (Six-text). =F. menuiser, ‘to minish, ex- 
tenuate ;? Cot. Cf. Tia mimuazare, to mince, cut small. Low Lat. 


minutiare *, not founds a by-form of Low Lat. minutare, to reduce to 
fragments,—Lat. minutia, smallness.= Lat. minutus, small (whence 

F, menu) ; see Minute, Minor. Der. di-minich. 

‘MINISTER, a servant. (F.,—L.) M.E. ministre, Chaucer, 
C.T, 1664; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 312, 1.13. (After= 
wards altered to the Lat, form.J=F. ministre.=Lat. minisirum, acc. 
of minister, ἃ servant. B. In min-is-ter (from base min, small) 
and in mag-ister, a master (from base mog, great), we have a double 
comparative suffix πὰς to Aryan -yanstara; see Schleicher, 
Compend. § 233. 1e base min, small, appears in min-or, 
less, and min-imus, least? "see Minor, Minim.” Der. minister, vb.. 
M. Ε. ministren, Rob. of Brune, p. 80, from Εἰ. ministrer, Lat: minis- 
trare; minister-i-al, minister-i-al-ly; ministr-ant, from the stem of ‘pres. 
pt of Lat. ministrare; ministr-at-ion, from Lat. acc. ministrationem, 
from ministratus, pp. of ministrare;; ministr-at-ive ; ministr-y. 
minstrel, 


the same as Meniver, q. v. 

‘MINNOW, the name of a very small fish. (E.) There are wo 
similar names for the fish in early books ; one corresponds to minn- 
ow, and is Prob a pure E. word; the other corresponds to Ὁ. F, 
menuise. 61. ‘menow, spelt menawe in a Nominale of the 
15th cent., intivnights Vocal is 222, col. 2; spelt menoxn, pl. me- 
nounys, Barbour’s Bruce, ii. 577. The suffix -ow cannot be traced to 
the earliest period; we find only Α. 8. myne. ‘Capito, myne, vel 
aq nite" [eel cel pout. 3 Wright's Voc. i. 55, col. 2. Wei iso find, 

‘ikics οὐσίαν ¢ Nright's Voc. i. 6), the acc. pl. mynas and dle. 
pitan as a gloss to Low Lat. menas et capitones. This A.S. myne 

(= mine) may be derived from Α. 8. min, small, and thas prob. means 
“small fish.” It does not seem to be a mere borrowing from Lat. 
mena, Cf. Trish min, small; miniasg, a small fish (iasg = fish). 
3. The M.E. menuse occurs (spelt menuce) in the Prompt. Pary. 
P. 333; and (pelt menuse) in the Babes Book, ed, Furnivall, p. 
168, 1. 1, ΟΥ̓ "ες menusa, a menys;? Wright's Vocab. i. 253, 
το, 2. ᾿ς. manuise, ‘small fish of divers sorts, the small frie of 

Cot. τ ea connected with O.F. menuiser, to minish ; and 
theore with Lat. minutia, smallaess, also, a small particle; from 
Lat. minutus, minute; see Minute. If this be correct, the E. minn- 
τοῖν and O.F. men-wise are from the same base min, small; and 
merely differ in the suffix. Whatever be the exact history of the 
words, we are clear as to the ultimate base, @ The Low Lat. 
‘mena, Lat. mana, is not the same word, being borrowed from Gk. 
μαίνη, a small often salted. 

MINOR, less, inferior. (L.) Like it was a term familiar 
in logic. It occurs in Sir T. More, Works , Ῥ. 504 d.= Lat. minor, 
less; compar. from a base min, small, not found in Latin, but 
occurring in the ver yery form » min in A.S, and Irish, 4 Icel. minnr, less 
(no positive). Goth. minniza, less (no positive). β. All from 4/ MI, 
to diminish; cf. Skt. mt, mind, mini, Vedic mind, mini, to hurt; 
i, 724. Der. minor-i-ty, Rich. III, i, 3.11, coined in imitation of 
major-ity. 

MINOTAUR, a fabulous monster. (L.=Gk.) M.E. Minotaure, 
Chaucer, C. T. 982.—Lat. Minotaurus.—Gk. Mirwravpos, a monster, 
half man, innit bail; bom, according to the story, of bar isnt 
daughter οἵ Minos.<Gk. Μίνω, for Mivas, Minos, king of 
and ταῦρος, a bull. 

'STER, a monastery, (L.,.—Gk.) M.E. minster; in the 
name West-minster, of frequent occurrence; P. Plowman, B. iii. 

12; &c.—A.S, mynster, Gre, i ii. 271. Corrupted from Lat. monas- 
terivm, a monastery. See Monastery, which is a doublet. 

MINSTREL, a musical performer (F.=L) ME. minstrel, 
minstral ; spelt mynstral, P. Plowman, B. Prol. 335 ministral, Chau- 
cer, C.T. 10392; menestral, Ayenbite of Inwyt a2, the ‘The L. 
menestraws occurs in Ancren Riwle, p. 83, 1. 11. 2 
minstrell;’ Cot. Also menestral (whence pl. ‘mensstraus). = Low tat 
ministralis, ministerialis, an artisan, servant, retainer ; hence applied 
to the lazy train of retainers who played instruments, acted as 
buffoons and jesters, and the like.=Lat. ministerivm, an employment. 
= Lat. minister,a servant; see Minister. Der. minstrel-'y, Lydgate, 
London Lyckpeny, st. 12; see Spe ‘of English, ed, Skeat, p. 26; 
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MINT (1), a place where money is coined. (L.) 
yen ‘mynt, Myrc’s Instructions for Parish Priests, 1. 1775; menet, 
enbite of Inwyt, p. 241.—A.S. mynet, mynyt, latest text menel, 
acoin; Matt. xxii.19. Not an Α. 5. word, but borrowed from Lat. 
moneta,(1)a mint, (2) money. B. Moneta was a suruame of Juno, 
in whose temple at Rome money was coined. The lit. sense is ‘the 
‘waming one,’ from monere, to warm, admonish, lit. *to cause to re- 
member ;’ cf. Lat. me-min-, Ἢ remember. - μγ΄ MAN, to think ; see 
‘Mind, Man. Der. mint, vb., mint-er, mint-age. Doublet, money. 
‘MINT (2), the name of an aromatic plant. {1..-- Ὁ.) ΜΕ. 
minte, mynte, Wyclif, Matt. xxiii. 23.—A.S. minte, Matt. xxiii. 23; 
Wright's Vocab. i. 67, col. 2. Prob. not an E. word, but merely 
borrowed from Lat. menta, mentha, Matt. xxiii. 23 (Vulgate). ΟΣ 
μίνθα, μίνθοε, mint. 8. The plant has flowers in whorls ; hence 
the suggestion that the root may occur in Skt. manth, math, to 
chum. Φ The G. miinze answers to E. mint in both senses ; this 
makes it almost certain that both the G. and E. words are 


borrowed, 

1, the name of a dance. (F.=L.) ‘Menuet or Minuet, 
a sort of French dance, or the tune belonging to it; Phillips, ed. 
1706, So called from the short steps in it.—F. menuét, smallish, 
little, pretty ;" Cot. Dimin. of F. menu, small. Lat. minutus; see 
Minute. 


MINUS, the sign of subtraction. (L.) 
minus, less; neuter ταν κίον, less; see Minor. 
MINUTE, very small, slight. (L.) The accentuation on the 
last syllable is modem. *’The minute drops ;* Milton, I Penseroso, 
1. 130. But the word first came into use asa sb., in which use it is 
mach older. M.E. minute, meaning (1) a minute of an hour, (2) a 
minute of a degree in a circle, *Four minutes, that is to seyn, minutes 
of an houre;’ Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 7.1. 8. A degre 
οἵ a signe contienith 60 mynutis;” id. pt. i. § 8.1. 10.—Lat. minutus, 
small (whence F. menu) ; Low Lat. minuta, fem., 2 small portion, a 

mite (of money). Pp. of minuere, to make small.— Lat. min-, small, 
‘only found in minor, less, min-imus, least; but cognate with A.S. 
min, small, 4 Gk. μινύτθειν, to make small. = 4/MI, to diminish ; cf. 
‘Skt! mi, to burt. See Minor, Der. minutely, minute- 


MINT. 


Mathematical. Lat. 


ess ; sb., minute-book, minule-glass, minute-gun, minute- 
‘MINK, a pert, wanton woman. (Du.?) Ια Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 
133; Oth. 75. The final x is difficult to account for. The 


word is most lik ly 5 corruption of O. Du. minneken, used as a term 
οἱ endearment, meaning ‘my love;’ see Minikin, ᾿β. Schmidt 
connects it with minion (F. mignon), but a pave eis either way, the 
same; viz, Du, and G. mine, ove.” See 

MIOCENE, less recent, in να “Ga Α coined word, 
signifying ‘ less recent.’ = Gk. welo-, for μείων, less ; and καιν-ὅφ, new, 
recent. 


MIRACLE, a wonder, Prodig Ee =L.) In very early use. 
ΝΕ. miracle, Chaucer, ΕΝ antes ‘sta the A, 5. 
Chron. an. 1137 (ast line). F. ie it. mira-culum, anything 

onderful. Formed with suffixes -eu- and «ἦν. (= Aryan suffixes ka, 
μὴ from mira-ri, to wonder at.= Lat. mirus, wonderful (base smai-ro-, 
smi-ro).=4/ SMI, to smile, laugh, wonder at ; see Smile. Cf. Skt. 
smi, to smile, whence smaya, wonder. Der. miracul-ous, Macb. iv. 3. 

177, from F. miraculevx, ‘riraculous’ (Cot.), answering to a Lat. 
type miracul-oeus *, not used; miracul-ously, -ness. From Lat. mirari 
we have also mir-age, mirr-or. 

MIRAGE, an Optical illusion. (F,<L.) _Modern.=F. mirage, 
an optical illusion by which very distant objects appear close at 
hand; in use in 1809 (Littré).=F. mirer, to look at.=Low Lat. 
mirare, to behold. Lat. mirari, to wonder at. See Miracle, 
‘Mirror. 

MIRE, deep mud. (Scand) ΜΕ. mire, myre; Chaucer, C. T. 
510; myre, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 70, 1. 18; mire, Will. 
οἵ Paleme, 3507.—Icel. mjrr, mod. myri, ἃ bog, samp. + Swed. 
myra, a bog, marsh. +,Dan. ‘myr, myre, moer, 
‘mire, dirt, or mudd ;’ Hexham. Ὁ. H. G. mios, Ae ἜΣ mies, 


moss, swamp. β' Εἰς (i, 241) refers loel, mjrr and Ὁ. ΗΟ. 
mios to a Tent. type ΡΥ swamp, a mossy place, a deriva- 
tive from the type MUSA, whence E. moss; see Moss,’ Thus the 
sense is ‘ mossy ground,’ bog, swamp, deep mud. ‘There seems 


to be no reason for connecting it with mere; but see Moor (1). I 
‘cannot find any authority for an alle eged A:S. mjre, mire, Der. mire, 
vb., Much Ado, iv. 1. 1365; miry, Tam. Shrew, iv. 1. 77. 

M YR, 2 looking-glass. (F,=L.) M.E. mirou, myroure 
Grith one r); P. Plowman, B. xi. 8. -- Ὁ. F. mireor, later miroir, ‘a 
myrror;’ Cot. This form Burguy equates to a Lat. type mirato- 
rivm*, not found. Evidently from the Low Lat. mirare, to behold. 
= Lat. mirari, to wonder at. See Miracle. 

MIRTH, merriment, pleasure, jolity. (C.) 


M.E. mint ;® cer, C.T. 775. A.S. myrgt, myrB, mirk®, mirigh, min. 


MISCHIEF. 


a7t. Allied to A.S. merg, merry. Not a true A.S, won 
Celtic origin; cf. Gael. mireadA, play. frolic, nuit miread, 
Irish mireog, Gacl. mireag, a sporting, frolic. See Merry. "Der, 
mirth-ful, mirth-ful-ly, -ness. 

aos, 1), Preis (E. and Scand.) The A.S. prefix mis occurs 

/, a misdeed, and in other compounds. It answers to Du., 
Dan, and Icel. mis-, Swed. miss-, G. miss-; Goth. missa- as in misso- 
ἀράς, 2. misdeed. Hence the verb to miss; see Miss (1). It is 
sometimes Scand., as in mistake. And see Mis- (2). 

MIS- (2), prefs, (F.,=L.) Not to be confused with mis- (1). 
The proper old spelling’is met-, as in O. F. mes-chie/, mischief. 
comparison of this with Span. menos-cabo, diminution, Port. menor 
cabo, contempt, &c. shews That this prefix undoubtedly arose from 
Lat. minus, less, used as a depreciatory prefix. At the same time, 
‘Scheler's observation is just, that the number of F. words beginning 
with mé- (O. F. mes-) was considerably increased by the influence of 
the G. prefix miss- (see above) with which it was easily confused. 
Clear examples of this F. prefix occur in mis-adventure, mis-alliance, 
mis-chance, mischief, miscount, mis-creant. 

MISADVENTURE, ill luck. (F. ἐπ M. E_misauentures 

710. <0. 


spel messauenture, King Hom, ed. Lum mesaventure 
(Burguy).=0.F.'mes-, prefix (=Lat. minus); and F. aventwre, ad- 
ventare, See Mis- (2) and Adventure. 

MISALLIANCE, an improper alliance. (F,=L.) A late 
word; added by Todd to Johnson's Dict.—F. méslliaee. See 


HROPE, a hater of mankind. (Gk.) ‘I am mir 
thropos ;’ Timon, iv. 3. 53.-- Gk. μισάνθρωπος, adj, hating man- 
kind.= Gk. μισ-εῖν, to hate, from pizos, hatred; and ἄνθρωπον, ἃ man. 
See Anthropology. Der. misanthrop-ic, misanthrop-ic-al, mir 
an’hrop-ist, misan’hrop-y (Gk. μισανθρωπία). 
MISAPPLY, to apply amiss. (Hybrid; F..=L.; wish E. prefix.) 
ἴα Shak. Romeo, i. 3.21. From Mie-(1) and Apply. Dor mir 
appliceat-ion. 

PREHEND, to apprehend amiss. (Hybrid; E. and 1.) 
In Phillips, ed. 1706, From Mfis- (1) and Apprehend. ‘Der. 


misapprehens-ion. 
grate amiss. (Hybrid: E ond 


APPROPRIATE, to appro; 


a Late; not in Johnson. From (1) and Appropriate. 
Misa RANGES (Hybrid; E. aed F.) Fi 
to arrange amiss. id; 1) From 
min D and Arrange. y 
COME, not to suit. (E.) In Shak. 1,1. 1 v. 2. 778; 
εν in Pal Pal: From Mis- (1) and Become. 


VE, to behave amiss. (E.) _In Shak. Romeo, iii 3. 
ast prs Palsgrave. From Mis- (1) and Behave. Der. πιὼν 
behav-iour, spelt mysbehavowr in Palsgrave ; see wviour. 
MI to believe amiss. (E.) M.E. misbeleuen, Gower, 
C.A. ii.152, 1. g. From Mis-(1) and Believe. Der. misbeli Λ, 
seal mysbylyefe, Pricke of Conscience, 5521; misbileaue, St. Katharine, 


*MiscaLn, to abuse, revile. (Hybrid; E. and Scand.) In 


Spenser, ΕΟ Ο ἦν, 8. τες From Mis-(1) and Call 
ALGULAEE, to calculate amis, (Hybrid Ἐ, and 1.) 
Late. In Johnson, From Mis- (1) and Calculate. Der, mir 


calculat-ion, 


MISCARRY, to be unsuccessful, to fail, to bring forth pre- 


maturel (Hybrid 1 E.and F.) In Shak. Meas. for Meas. ili. 1. 

317. miscarien, ‘Yet had I leuer dye than 1 sawe them 

wage myn τ ΥΤ tr. of Reynard Fox, ed. Arber, 
J3.1.t0, From Mi (and Carry. Der. miscarri-age. 

.WEOUS, various, belong to or treating of varions 

subjects, ain “An elegant and miscellaneous author ;’ Sir T. 


Browne, Works, Ὁ. ic. 8, part 6.Lat. miscellaneus, miscellaneous, 
change of -us to -ous, as in arduous, &c.).— Lat. miscellus, 
t. miscere, to mix, See Mix. Der. miscellaneows-ly, 
ness artes ‘miscellany, which appears to be due to Lat. neut. ol. 
miscellanea, various things. a_miscellany-woman, [I woukt) 
invent new tires;’ Ben Teson, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1 (Phantaste’s 


long speech). 
|CHANCE, mishap, ill luck. (F.,.=L.) 
Rob. of Glouc. p. Ean 14.00. Εἰ mecchance,*& 
chance τ᾿ Cot. ‘Mis- (2) and Chance. 

‘MISC: ν΄ an ill result, misfortune, damage, injury, evil. 
(F,=L)M.E. mechief; P.’ Plowman, B, prol. 67. Opposed in 
MLE. to bonchief, i.e. a good result. ‘Good happes and bosacki¢/, 
as wel as s yuel happes and meschie/;’ Trevisa, 1, 87, 1. 19.=0. 
meschief, result, misadventure, damage. Cf. Span. menoscato, 
Giminution, loss; Port. menoscabo, contempt: which are varied forms 


MLE. mevchanee, 
mischiefe, or mis- 


ME. jnirthe, Chau- 4 of the same word. From Miia-(2) and Chief, (The Lat. words 


MISCONCEIVE. 


nd are minus and coput) Der. mischievous, a coined 
iev-ous-l3 


ἴα the com 
ποτὰ, As Vou Like Iti, 7. 643, mac 


MISCONCEIVE, to conceive amiss. (Hybrids Ἕ. and F. w= ἢ.) 
* He which that misconceiveth oft misdemeth ;" Chaucer, C.T. 10284. 
A coined word. From Mis (1) ‘and Conceive. Der. miscon- 
“{cisconpucr, ill conduct. (Hybrid; E.axdL.) It occurs 
in the Spectator (Todd's Johnson, no reference), From Mis- (1) 
and Conduct. Der. misconduct, verb, 

STISCONSTRUS, to interpret amiss, (Hyped: E.andL.) In 

. Merch. Ven. ii,'2.197. From Mis- (1) and Construe. 
Sak ” misconstruct-ion. 

MISCOUNT, to count στοαὶ verongly. (FueL.) ME. miscounten, 
Gower, C.A. i. 147, 1. 12. τ. mesconter, to miscount (Burguy). 
From Mis- (2) and Count 

MISCREANT, a ime “fellow, wretch. (F.,—L.) Orig. an 
unbeliever, infidel; see Trench, Select Glossas Formerly also 
used as an adjective. ‘Al miscreant [unbelieving] paynyms ;’ Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 774. This miscreant (unbeliever] now thus bap- 
tised ;” Frith’s Worl 1, col. 1.0. F, mescreant, * miscreant, 
misbelieving ;* Cot. Path ‘The prefix mes- answers to Lat. minus, 
less, used ina bad sense; see Mis-(2). By comparing O.F. mes- 
creant with Ital. miscredente, incredulous, heathen, wee ‘at once see 
that F. creant is from Lat. eredent-, stem of pres. part. of eredere, to 
believe ; see ‘And see Reereant. 

MISDATE, to date amiss. (Hybrid; E. and F..=L.) ‘Ob! 
how misdated on their g tombs!’ Young's Night Thonghts, 
bh eg From Mis) and Date. 

), a bad deed. é ME, misdede, Ancren Rivle, p. 
rein, ii, 255. Du. misdaad. + Go 


124, 1. 22.—A.S. misdéd, Gi 
mitsaded:. + G. missethat, O.H.G. misitaat, From Mis- (1) and 


MISDEEM, to jadge amiss. (E.) Μ. Ἑ. misdemen, Chaucer, 
€.T. 10284. From Mis. (1) and Deem. (Icel. misdema, 
EMEANOUR, ill conduct. (Hybrid; E. and f.,=L.) 


In Shak. Tw. Nt. ii, 3. 106, From ae) and Demeanour. 


oii 20. Du. ni doen, £6. 
. ME. misdoer, 


oy amiss, (Hybrid; E. and F.,=L.) 
‘rom Mis- (1) and Employ. Der. 
miuemploy-ment. 

MISER, an avaricious man, niggard. (L.) _It sometimes means 
merely ‘a wretched creature ;’ Spenser, Ε. Ὁ. ii. 1.8. See Trench, 
Select Glossary.—Lat. miser, wretched. Cf. Ital. and Span. 
sisero, (1) wretched, (2) avaricious. Prob. connected with Gk. 
μῖσοα, hatred; Curtius, ii. 226. Der. miserly; miser-y, M.E. miscrie, 
Chaucer, Ὁ, T. 14012, from O. F. miserie (Lieré, τα mod. Fr. miszre), 
which from Lat, miseria, wretchedness; also miser-able, 4. 

‘MISERABLE, wretched. (F,—L) Skelton has miserably and 
miserableness; Why Come Ye Nat to Court, 865, 1029.—F. miserable, 
“miserable ;” Cot.= Lat. miserabilis, pitiable.= Lat. miserari, to pity. 
=Lat. miser, wretched; see Miser. Der. miserabl-y, miserable-ness. 

MISFORTUNE, ill fortune. (Hybrid; E. and F,=L.) In 
τὰς ible of 1551, Nehem. i. 3. From Mis- (1) and Fortune. 

may be French; but I find no rote Sh 
to fail, be filled ‘with doubt. qd In Shak, Julius, 
From Mis- (1) and Give. Der. mei ing. 
,<L) In 


Sasa’ 1.145. 
‘MisSGOVEEN, to govern amiss, (Hybrid; E and 
Shak. Rich. I, v. 2. 5; and in Palsgrave. From Mis- (1) and 
Govern. Der. mis; t, Much Ado, iv. 1. 100, 
‘MISGUIDE, to guide wrongly. (Hybrid; E. and F.,=Teut.) 
isguide, Gower, C. A. iii. 373,1. 14; where it is contrasted with 
es, misgyen, Chaucer, C.T. 14451. From Mis- (1) and 
jaide. 4 The prefix docs not seem to be French. Der. mis 
SSOSHAP, AP, ill hap. (Hybrid; Ε΄ ond Scand.) In Prompt. Pary 
The ver midappen 0 mishap, fal fall ont ill, occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 
16, ‘rom. (1) an 
MISINFORDE, to inform emis. 
MLE, misenformen, mn Gowen CA i, 178, 
Inform. "Der. mit-inform-at-ion 
SINTHEFRET, to to interpret amiss. (Hybrid; E. and F.,= 
1) In Shak. Rich. IL,'iii, 1.18. From Mis- (1) and Interpret. 
‘Der. misinterpret-at-ion. 


‘Hybrid; E. and F.,=L.) 
δ ἦρι From Mile: (1) and 


MISS. 871 


8 MISJUDGE, B, to judge amiss. (Hybrid; End Fn) + And 
therefore no more miysaeiadge an T, More, Works p. 
952 8. From Mis. (1) an ‘Fudge. Der. misjudg-men 

YY, to lay ina place, lose. (Ε) * The  nislaier of 

a meere-stone [boundary-stone] is to blame ;᾽ Bacon, Essay Ivi, Of 
Judicature. From Mis- (1) and Lay. (Icel. misleggja.) 
, to lead astray. (E.) | * Misleder [ιήμεῃ of the 

ypacie;’ Gower, C. A. i. 261.—A.S. misddan, to mislead, seduce 


ere. From Mis- (1) and Lead, verb. 
to dislike. (E.) In Shak. Merch. Ven. ii. τ. 1. 
ME E. misliken, to displease (osaally im impersonal); Will. of Palerne, 


= AS. τιμίαν, to displease ; Exod. xxi. 8, Der. mislike, sb., 
3 Hen. 
AME, by name amiss. (E.) In Skelton, A Replycacion, 
aks Em Mis ‘ome ἘΠ Ren 
ἃ wrong name. (F.<L.) 
Law: To ne wing ‘of one name or term for another ;’ ‘Phillipe, 
1706. It properly means ‘a misnaming.’ Also in Blount’s 
Nomdlericon, ed. 1691, where the prefix is said to be the F. mes-, 
which is probably correct. The 
Law-French mesnommer, = 


word prob, answers to an 0. Ὁ. 
nommer, to name, from Lat. nomi 
Nominate. 


MISPLACE, to place amiss. (Hybrid; E. and F. 

You Like It, i. 2. 37. From Mis-(1) and Place. Der. 

‘MISPRINT, to print wrongly. (Hybrid; E. and 

misse-writing or by mysse-pryn/ynge;* Sir T. More, We 
From Mis- (1) and Print, Der. misprint, sb. 

‘MISPRIZE, to slight, undervalue. .=L) In 

As You Like It, i. 1.177. Spenser has the sb. mespri tempt ; 

i. 9. 9. = O. Ε΄ mespriser, ‘to disesteem, contemn ;* Cot. = 

Ὁ. F. mas (= Lat. minus), badly; and Low Lat. pretiare, to 

prize, esteem, from Lat. pretium, a price. See Mis- (2) and Prize, 


ice. 
MISPRISION, 2 mistake, neglect. (F,-L.) See Blount’s 
Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. He says: ‘ misprision of clerks (Anno 8 
Hen, VI.c. 15) is ἃ neglect of clerks in writing or keeping records... 
Misprision also signifies a mistaking (Anno τα Edw. IIL. stat. 1. 
cap. 6). = Ο. F. mesprison, * misprision, error, offence, thing done, 
or taken, amisse;’ Cot. jis O.F. mesprivon has the same 
sense and source as mod. F. méprise,a mistake (Littré). It is written 
misprisio in Low Latin (Ducange) ; but this is only the O. F. word 

tumed into Latin. y. From Ὁ. F. bape ag ‘minus, badly ; 
Low Lat. prensionem, acc. of prensio, , contracted form of 
Lat. prehensio, a seizing. The latter is feet Prekensus, pp. of 
ee to take. See Mis- (2) and Prison. wey 0 Ἢ 
i ispri 2. It is toler- 


* Misnomer, French 


O.F, mes- (= Lat. minus), badly; and 
(a) and 


re, to name. 


for Smectymnuus ie From Ἐ ΤΟΥ ΝῚ and Der. 
mis ication, 
YUOTEH, to quote amiss, misinterpret. (Hybrid; E. ond 


FL, In Shak. 1 Hea. IV, v. 2.13. From Mis- (1) and Quote. 
Der. misquot-at-ion. 

RESENT, to represent amiss. (Hybrid; E. and F., 
=L) In Milton, Samson, 124. From Mis- (1) and Represent. 
Der. Der. misrepresents ion. 

MISRULE, want of rule, disorder. (Hybrid; E. and Ε. ow 
wer has it asa verb. ‘That any king himself ‘misrenle ;° 
170, 1. 5. Stow mentions ‘the ond ef mnnite antes ihe dane 
1552 (R.) ; the name does not seem to be in very early use, nor to be 
a F. word. From Mis. (1) and Bule. 
‘MISS (1), to fail to hit, omit, feel the want of, (E.) M.E. missen, 
Will. of Paleme, 1016. Rather a Scand, than an E. word, but the 
prefix mis-, which is closely connected with it, is sufficiently common 
in A.S.=A.S, missan or missin (rare). ‘ Py lees be him misse,’ lest 
aught escape his notice, or, go wrong with him ; Canons under Kin, 
Edgar, 32; in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i ii, 250. ‘A weak verb, Sorel 
from ἀπ οἱ sb. signifying ‘ change,’ or * error,’ or ‘failure,’ or ‘lack,’ 
preserved in A. S. only as the prefix mis-, signifying amiss or wrongly. 
+ Du. missen, to miss; from mis, sb., an error, mistake. Cf. 
adv,, amiss; mis-, as prefix, amiss. + Icel. missa, to miss, lose; mi 
or ἃ mis, adv., amiss; mis-, prefix. Dan. for misse), to lose 
mit prefix. + Sued. mista (for mista), to lose ; miste, adv., wrongly, 

mise, prefix. 4 Goth. miso, adv., reciprocally, interchange. 
ably; ‘missa-, refx, wrongly.M, H.G. πόνο, Ὁ. H.G. missan, to 
a 


372 MISS, 


Μ. G. misse, an error. £ The general Teutonic types are 
MISSYA, verb, to miss, MISSA, adv., reciprocally; from MISSA, 
change, lack, failure, error (Fick, iii, 238). The last stands for 
mid-sa, by assimilation (answering to Aryan mif-sa), formed with the 
suffix -sa from the base MID Canyan MIT). γ. This base appears 
in A. 8. πιίδαπ, to conceal, avoid, dissimulate, escape notice (Grein, 

H.G. midan, G. meiden, to avoid  (astrong verb). ‘Allied 
reciprocally (=Goth. misso), mith-yd, falsely, untraly, 
wrongly, amiss; from the root MITH, which in Vedic Skt. means 
“to rival’ (Benfey), p. 706. See further in Fick, i 72, 13. Der. 
miss, sb., M.E. misse, a fault; ‘to mende my misse’m to repair my 
fault, Will. of Palemne, 1. ΠΝ this sb. is, theoretically, older than the 
verb, but does not appear in A.S. Also miss-ing. 

‘MISS (2), a young woman, a girl. ΠΕΣ Merely a contrac- 
tion from Mistress, q.v. One of the earliest instances in dramatic 
writing occurs in the introduction of Miss Prue as a character in Con- 

"5 Love for Love. The earliest example appears to be the 
following: " she being taken to be the Earle of Oxford's misse, as at 
this time they began to call lewd women ;’ Evelyn's Diary, Jan. 9, 
1662, ‘Thus Shek. has: * this is. Mistress Anne Page,’ where we 
should now say ‘Miss Anne Page ;* Merry Wives, i. 1.197. 

Missal, ἃ mass- book. ‘) ‘Not in early use; the old term 
mass-book, M. E. messebok, Havelok, 186. In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 

In Te shernceds Index to Cotgrave we find E. missal, given as equi- 
valent to O.F. messel, missel ; but Cotgrave Ἐπ captains the 
Ὁ... words as ‘masse-book.’ “The E. word is rather taken directly 
from the familiar Latin term than borrowed from O. F. = Low Lat. 
missale, a missal, = Low Lat. missa, the mass. See further under 

2). 


MIs! -THRUSH, MISTLE-THRUSH, the name of 
ἃ kind of thrush. (E.) So called because it feeds on the berries of 
the mistletoe. The name is prob. old, though not early recorded. 
+ We meet in Aristotle with one kind of thrash [2¢ofépos) called the 
miselthrush, or feeder upon miseltoe;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
Dii.c.6. $21 (pa rt 3). + ἃ. mist dros. ‘a mistle-thrush ; from mistel, 
mistletoe, }, a thrush. and Thrush. 

MISHAPS, | to to shape amiss. Se ) Chiefy in the pp. mishaped, 
3 Hen. VI, iii. 2.170; or misshapen, Temp. v. 268. M.E. misshapen, 

p.. spelt mysshape (with loss of final n), P. Plowman, B. vii. 95. 
From ‘Mis. (1) and Shape. +0. Du. misscheppen, to misshape, 
used by Vondel; Oudemans, +. missschaffen, to misshape (rare). 

‘MISS: may be thrown; ἃ missile weapon. (L.)  Pro- 

rly an adj., now "chic used asa sb. Taken directly from Lat. 
Pither than through the F. Cotgrave gives ‘feu missile, a squib or 
other firework thrown,’ but the word is not in Littré, and probably 
not common. ‘ His missile weapon was a lying tongue;’ P. Fletcher, 
‘The Purple Island (R.) = Lat. missilis, adj., that can be thrown; the 
neut. missile is used to mean ἃ missile weapon (te/um being under- 
stood).= Lat, missus, pp. of mittere, to throw. β. The orig. sense 
is thought to be ‘to whirl;’ cf. Lithuan. mésti, to throw, to wind 
yam, pres. t, metu, I throw ; Russ. metate, to throw, cast, cast lots. = 
“/MAT, to whirl, to throw; cf. Skt. math, to chum, to agitate. We 
may particularly note the O. Celtic word mataris or mata 
preserved in Livy, vii. 24; Casar, Bell. Gall. i. 26. See rth 
710. Der. From Lat. mittere are also derived ad-mit, com-mit, e1 


with their derivatives; from the pp. miss-us are also miss-ion, q.v., 
. dis-miss, e-miss-ar-y, pro-miss-or-y; com-pro-mise, de-mise, 
re-mise, pre-mises, pro-mise ; &C. 
ἘΤΒΘΊΟΝ, ἽΝ, a sending, δὴ embassy. (L.) Ια Shak. Troi 
189. (The G. F. mission merely means ‘expence, disburse 
Cot.] “Formed, by analogy with F. words in -ion, from Lat, mis- 
sionem, acc. of missio, a sending. = Lat, missus, pp. of mittere, to 
send. See Der. mission-er, a missionary, Dryden, Hind and 
Panther, ii. 565 ; later mission-ar-y, Tatler, no. 270, Dec. 30, 1710. 
MIBSIVE, a thing sent. (F.,—L.) “Used by Shak. to mean 
‘a messenger” Macb. i. 6. 7. = O.F. missive, ‘a letter missive, a 
letter sent ;? Cot. Coined, with suffix -ive (= Lat. -iuus), from Lat. 


missus, pp. of mittere, to send; see Missile. 
"MISSPEIND, to spend ill, to squander. (Hybrid; E, and L.) 


‘The pres.t. misspene (for misspende) occurs as early asin Layamon, 
1 1g483, later text. From A.S. mit, prefix, wrongly, amiss; and 

A.S. spendan, occurring in the compounds dspendan, forspendan ; 
see Sweet's A. 5. Reader. But the A.S. spendan is not a true E. 
ord; itis only borrowed from Lat. expndere, See Mls. (1) and 


Spen 

hist, watery vapour, fine rain. (E) M. E. mist, P. Plowman, 

a rol. 88; B. prol. 214. — A. 8. mist, gloom, darkness ; Grein, if. 
5. + cel, mistr, mist. + Swed. mist, foggy weather at sea. + Du 

πῆμ, fog-+G. mist, dung (certainly the same word, the difference in 


MISUSE. 


miss; O, H. G. mis or missi, variously; O. H.G. missa-, prefix; ®sense being explicable from the root). + Goth. maikstus, dung.s 
B. 


The final -s¢ is a noun-ending, as in b/a-st from blow, and mist 
stands for mih-st or mig-st, from the base mig (Aryan migh, Skt. mik) 
which appears in Lithuan. mig-la, mist (Nesselmann), Russ. περί (for 
mig-la), mist, vapour, Gk. ὁ-μίχ-λη, mist, fog, Skt. mit-ira, a cloud, 
megh-a, a cloud. y. All from MIG: ” (Teutonic MIG), to 
sprinkle, to urine; appearing in Skt. mit (for migh), to 5 le, 
Lat. ming-ere, meiere, Du. mijgen, Icel. miga, A.S. migan, all with 
the sense of Lat. mingere. 239. Der, mist-y, A.S. 
mist-ig (Grein) ; mist-i-ness ; also mizzle, q. v, 

MISTAKE, to take amiss, err. (Scand) M.E. mistaken, Rom. 
of the Rose, 1. 1540. = Icel. missaka, to take py. mistake, to make a 
slip. Icel. mis-, cognate with A.S. mix, ; and taka, to take. 
See Mis-(1) and Der, miutahe, sb, midahen, mistakenly. 

MISTER, MR., a title of address to a man. (F..—L.) The 
contraction Mr. occurs on the title- of the first folio edition of 
Shakespeare (1623); but it is probably to be read as Master. Cot- 
grave explains monsiewr by ‘sir, or master.’ It is difficult to trace 
the first use of mister, but it does not appear to be at all of early use, 
and is certainly nothing but a corruption of master or maister, due to 
the influence of the corresponding title of mistress. See Master, 
‘Mistress. }. Richardson's supposition that it is connected 
Μ. Ε. mister, a rade, i is as absurd as it is needless ; notwithstanding 


Fick, ii 


that mistery, in the sense of trade or occupation, also answers to 
ministry, though usually misspelt mystery. See Mystery (2). 

MIs' to term or name amiss, (Hybrid E. and F.,=L.) 
In Shak, Romeo, . a1. From Mis-(2) and Term. 

MISTIME, 2°, time amiss. (E.) M.E, mistimen, to happen 
amiss, le, Ρ. 200, note ¢. = A.S. mistiman, to happen 
amiss, Penpet out ἢ (Lye). From Mis- (1) and Time. 

‘MIs! YE, a parasitic plant. (E.) In Shak. Titus, ii. 3. 95: 
Scarcely to be found in M. E., but it must have existed. = A. 
misteltin, ¢ Vis , misteltan’ (sic); AElfric’s Gloss, Nomina 
Herbarum ; in Wright's Vocab. i. 31, col. 2. [The a is of course 
long ; cf. E. stone with A.S. stdn, &c.] This should have produced 


mistetone, but the final κα (ne) was , probably because the 
M.E. tone (better toon) meant ‘ toes,’ which gave a impression 
that the final πὶ was a plural-ending, and um + Icel. misel- 


necessary. 
teinn, the mistletoe. B. The final element is the easier to explain; 
it simply means ‘twig! Cf. Α. 8, tdn, a twig (Grein), Teel. teine, 
Du. teen, M.H.G. zain, Goth. tains, a twig, teen, Swed. ten, ἃ. 
lle; all from a Teut. type TAINA, a twig, rod, which Fick 
Gi 121) thinks may be connected with Tin, qv. y. The former 
element is A. 8. mistel, which could be used alone to mean ‘ mistle- 
toe,’ though it was also called de-mistel (oak-mistle), to distinguish 
it or eord-mist 1 (earth-mistle), a name sometimes given to wild 


8. The word mistel is clearly ἃ mere 


mistletoe is i ply κὰ mistel. 


dimin. of mist, which in E. means ‘ vapour’ or fog, in A.S. ‘ gloom,” 
but in G. has the sense of " dung. reason for the name is not 
juite clear; it may be because the seed i is ς deposited by birds who eat 


the berries, or it may rather refer to the slime or bird-lime in the 
berries ; cf.*mistel, glew’ [glue], Hexham’s Du. Dict.; O. Du. mixcel, 
bird-lime, See further under Since misi-ei may take alsa 
the sense of ‘gloom,’ we see why Balder, the sun-god, was fabled to 
have been slain by ἃ twig ofthe mistletoe. ‘The sun at mid-winter, 
is obscured ; and we still connect mistletoe with Christmas. This 
sense of the word originated the legend; we must not reverse the 
order by deriving the sense from the story to which it gave rise. 
Der. missel-thrush, q. 

‘MIs! ἃ fhdy at the head of a household. «. 
written Mrs., and called Missis, In Shak, Macb. iii.'s. 6. 
maistresse, Chaucer, C.T. 10691.— Ὁ. Ε΄. maistresse, *a mistress, 
dame;' Cot. (Mod. F. maitresse.) Formed with F. suffix esse 
(= Lat. -issa, Gk, 20a) from O. F. maistre, 9 master; see 
Der. ite Titus, iv. 4. 40. 

MISTRUST, to regard with suspicion, (Scand.) Μ. Ε. misse- 
trost, Coventry ‘Plays, ed, Halliwell, 126 (Stratmann);  mistraist, 
Bruce, x. 327 (in Hart's edition, see the footnote) ; mistriste, Chau- 
cer, C.T. 12303. Rather Scand. than E. See le ὦ) and Trust. 
Der. mistrust, sb.; mistrust-ful, 3 Hen. VI, iv. 2,8; mistrust-ful-ly, 


oness. 
‘MISUNDERSTAND, to understand amiss. (Ε) Μ. Ε. ππὶν- 
understanden, Rob. of Glouc. p. 42, 1. 14. From Ὁ) and 
Understand. Der. misunderstand-ing. 
MISUSE, to use amiss. (Hybrid ; EF. and F., “That mie 
useth the myght and the power that is yeven him;’ Chaucer, C.T. 


MITE. 


(Melibeus), Group B, 3040 (Six-text); Gower, C. A. 
From Mis-(1) and Use. Der. misuse, sb., 1 Hen. ΓΝ. 

MITE (1), a very small insect. 
6142... Α. 5. mite, *Tomue, mata, mi 
Insectorum, in Wright's Vocab. i. 24. Low G. mite, ἃ 
O.H.G. mizd, ἃ mite, midge, fly." B. The word means " cutter’ 
or ‘biter,’ from the Teut. root MIT, to cut small; whence Goth. 
maitan, to cut, Icel. meita, to cut, also Icel. maitill, Ο. meissel, a 
chisel, Ὁ. messer, a knife. ‘This appears to be a secondary root from 
MI, to diminish ; Fick, iii, 239. See Minish. . 

‘MITE (2), 2 very small a portion, (O. Du) M. 
worth a mite;" Chaucer, C.'T. 1558. “Α myte [small coin] that he 
offrep ;᾿ P. Plowman, ὦ. xiv. 97.=0, Du. mijt, a small coin, the 
sixth part of a doit; mite, mye, a small coin, worth a third of a 

penning, according to some, or a penning and a half, according to 
others; anythit niet eener myte, not worth a mite (Oude- 
mans). From nthe Tent, base MIT, to cut small; see Mite (1). 
Ultimatel: the same root as minute. 
ΤΊΟ. ra to alleviate. (L.) ‘Breake the ordinaunce or 
mitigat it;” Tyndall's Works, p. 316, col. 1.=Lat. mitigatus, pp. of 
itigare, to make gentle. Lat. mit-, stem of mitis, soft, gen 
suffix -ig-, for agere, to make. Root uncertain, 
|. E. mitigacioun, P. Plowman, B. v. 477, from F. mitig¢ 
gation,” Cot. ; mitigat-or; mitigal-ive, from O.F. mitigatf, ' mitiga 
tive,’ Cot. ; also mi tigate Lat, mitigabilis, from mitiga-re, 

MITRE, a head-dress, esp. for a bishop. (F.,=L., Gk) «Thy 
myerede Disshopes’ = thy’ mitred bishops ;P. ‘Plowman, C. ν. 193. 
*On his itera referring to a bishop; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
toft, p. 302, 1. 2.—0. Εἰ mitre, ‘a bishop's miter;’ Cot.= Lat. mitra, 
a cap.=Gk. μέτρα, a belt, girdle, head-band, fillet, turban, B. Per- 
haps allied to Gk. pfros, a thread of the woof, from / M. T, to 
cf. Skt. math, to chum; see Fick, i. 710. 

MITTEN, a covering for the hand. (F,—G.?) ΜΕ, mitaine; 
spelt mitaine, πόα ἢ T. 12307; myleyne, Ῥ. Plowman’s Crede, 
ed. Skeat, 1. 428.0. Ε΄ mitaine; Cot. gives: 

winter-gloves.” β. Of disputed οἱ he of 
glove,’ it may be connected with M. H.G. mittemo, mittamo, Bb. the 
middle, orig. ‘ mid-most,’ a superlative form from mitte, 
middle; see Mid, Middle, γ. On the other hand, it may ba 
been of Celtic origin. We find Gael. miotag, Irish miotog, a mitt 

Gael. and Irish mutan, a muff, a thick glove. Also Irish mutog, a 
stump, a hand or glove without fingers; Gael. mutach, short, thick, 
and blunt; which reminds us of Lat. mutilus. 

to mingle, confuse. (E.) | In Shak. 2 Hen, IV, v. 2. 46. 

Rich. cites ‘ mixed with faith’ from the Bible of 1561, Heb. iv. 2. 
But in earlier books it is extremely rare; Stratmann cites the pp. 
mixid from Songs and Carols, ed. Wright, no. VI. Mix is a cor- 
ruption of misk (just as ax is another form of ask); this appears fn in 
the A. S. miscan, to misk or mix, not a common word. 
miscap and metgap celcum be his gewyrhtum’ =and thence He (Goa 
mixes and metes out to each according to his deserts; Elfred, tr. of 
Boethius, cap. xxix. § 9, last line (lib. iv. pr. 6). Notwithstanding 
the close similarity to Lat. miscere, we may consider it as merely 
cognate with it, not borrowed, the word being very widely spread. 
(But the derived word mixture is of course of Lat. origin.) That 
the word is really Ε. is supported by the derivative mash; see Mash. 
+ Ὁ. mischen, to mix; O. EG. makan. + W. mysgu, to mix; cym- 
mysgu, to mix together. 4 Gael. measg, to mingle, mix, stir; Trish 
meatgaim, I mix, mingle, stir, move. Russ. mieshate, to mix. - 
Lithuan, maiszyti, to mix (Nesselmann). Lat. miscere. 4- Gk. μίσγειν. 
Cf. Skt. migra, mixed. β. All from a base MIKSH, to mingle, 
which is obviously an extension (pethape ‘an inchoative form) of 
/MIK, to mingle, appearing in Gk. μίγνυμι (for μίκ-νυμι), 1 mi 
See Curtius, i. 417; Fick, i. 725. Der. mix-er, com-mix; also mix- 
ture, Romeo, iv. 3. 21, Sir T. More, Works, p. 83 ἃ, from Lat. mixtura, 

mixture, from mixturus, fut. part. of miscere. 

, the hindmost of the fore and aft sails, in a 
three-masted vessel. (F..= Ital. 1.) _ Spelt misen in Minsheu, ed. 
1627, and in Florio, ed. 1598.—0.F. misaine, which Cotgrave 
defines as ‘ the foresaile of a ship.’= Ital. mezzana, ‘a saile in a ship 
called the poope or misen-saile;" Florio, ed. 1598. Cf. mezzano, 
“Ὁ meane or countertenour in singing, a meane man, betweene great 
and little;? ἰά, B. Perhaps the sense was ‘middling-sized,’ with 
respect to the old make of it; or from its mid position between 
bowsprit and main-mast, for it was once a fore-sail. The reason for 
the name is uncertain, but the etymology is clear.<Low Lat. me 
dianus, middle, of middle size; whence also F. moyen, and E. mean (3). 
Extended from Lat. medius, middle ; see Mid. Doublet, mean (3). 
Der, mizen-mast or mizzen-mast. 

‘MIZZLE, to rain in fine drops. (E.) 


‘As the miseling vpon the 


herbes, and as the droppes ypon the grasse;’ Deut, xxii. 2, in the ἢ 


279, 1. 12. @Bible of 1551. 
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“Immoysturid with mislyng;’ Skelton, Garland of 
Laurel, 698. Here miele plainly stands for mists, the frequentative 
of mist; ive. the sense is ‘to form vapour constantly. For the loss 
of ¢, cf. our pronunciation of listen, glisten, whistle, gristle, &c. 

cer on the science’ of assisting the memory. (Gk.) 
+ Maemontes, precepts or rules, and common places to help the 
memory ;’ Phillips, ed.1706.—Gk. μνημονικά, mnemonics; neut. pl. 
of μνημονικόνν belonging to memory.— Gk. jruor crude form of 
μνήμων, mindful.—Gk. μνάομαι, 1 remember.—4/ MAN, to think ; 

see Mind. 


“MOAN, ‘a complaint, a low sound of pain. (E.) Μ. Ε. mone, 
Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 11232. ‘This corresponds to an Α. 5. form mdn, 
which does not appear with the modem sense; but the derived verb 

inan, to moan, to lament, is common; see exx. in Grei 
B. This A.S, verb passed into the M.E. menen, to moan; whence 
mened hire = bemoaned herself, made her complaint, P. Plowman, B. 
i. 169. After a time this verb fell into disuse, and its place was 
supplied by the sb. form, used verbally. *Than they of the towne 
Degan to mone;’ Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 348. γ. Strat- 
mann and others identify A.S. mdnan, to moan, with A.S. mdnan, 
to mean; see Mean(r). I doubt this identification; Grein records 
the verbs separately. Ettmiiller refers A.S. in both senses to 
A.S, man, adj., evil, wicked, sb. evil, wickedness, 8. It seems 
right to refer Α. 8. mdnan, to moan, to A.S. mdn, wickedness; the 
difficulty is in the remarkable change of sense. Note, however, that 
the Icel. mein (cognate with Α. 8. mdn, wickedness), means a hurt, 
harm, disease, sore, whence there is but a step to'& moan as the 

Cc 


expression of Ἢ Dan. meen, defect, blemish, harm, damage. 
wick refers A'S. mu ome supposed Teut. type MAINA, to 
MI, to change, deceive; i. 237. “Der. moan, ver, as explained 


above ; also be-moan, q. 
MOAT, a trench round 4 fort, filled with water. (F.,—Teut.) 
M.E. mote, P. Plowman, B. v. 595.—O. F. mote, ‘chaussée, levée, 
digue,’i.e,'a causeway, embankment, dike Roguefort. Just as in 
the case of dike and ditch, the word moat originally meant either the 
the trench dug out, or the embankment thrown up; and in O. F. the 
usual sense was certainly an embankment, hill. It is therefore the 
same word as mod. Ε΄. motte, a mound, also a clod, or piece of turf. 
‘Motte, a clod, lumpe, round sodd, or turfe of earth; also, a little hill 
or high place; a fit seat for a fort or strong house; hence, also, such. 
a fort, or house of earth; ..a butt to shoot at;’ Cotgrave. The 
orig. sense is clearly a sod or turf, such as is dug ont, and thrown 
up into a mound ; and the word is associated with earthen fortifica- 
tions, whence it was transferred to such a trench as was used in 
fortification. Thus Shak. speaks of ‘a moat defensive to a house ;” 
Rich, IL, ii, 1. 48; and in P. Plowman, the ‘mote’ is described as 
being ‘the manere aboute,’ i.e. all round the manor-house. Cf. also: 
* Moche, ἃ little earthen fortresse, or strong house, built on a hill ;” 
Cotgrave. Β. Of Teut. origin, but rarely found ; it occurs, how- 
ever, in the Bavarian ott | it, esp. peat such as was dug up, burnt, 
and used for manure; whence moften, to burn peat; Schmeller, 
Bavarian Dict, col. 1693. This Bavarian word is perhaps related 
to Ε΄ mud; see Mud. Cf, Du. mot, dust of turf; Ital. mofa, mire, 
motta, a heap of earth, also a hollow; Span. mota, a mound; Irish, 
πιοία, a mound, moat.” Der. moat-ed, Meas. for Meas. iii. 1. 277. 
MOB (1), a disorderly crowd. (1.) Used by Dryden, in pref. to 
Cleomenes, 1692; as cifed in Nares. A contraction from mobile 
ul Λ may note that the rabble first changed their title, 
were called ‘the mob’ in the assemblies of this [The Green 
Ribbon] Club. It was their beast of burden, and called first mobile 
vulgus, but fell naturally into the contraction of one syllable, and 
ever since is become proper Engl! North's Examen (1740), p. 
514: cited in ‘Trench, Study of Words. In the Hatton Cone: 
dence, ed. E. M. ‘Toompeca (Camden Soc.), the editor remarks 
that mob is always used in its full form mobile throughout the volumes 
(see ii. 40, 99, 124, 156); but, as Mr. Thompson kindly pointed out 
to me, he has since noted that it occurs once in the short form mob, 
ΝῊ at B 216 of vol. ii, Thus, under the date 1690, we read 
‘orrington is most miserably reproached by the mobile’ 
Wee and under the date 1695, that ‘a great mob 
Holbom and Drury Lan 
Lat. mobile, neut. of mobi 


we been up in 
- 216). And see Spectator, no. 135. 
moveable, fickle; mobile wgus, the 


fickle multitude. See Mobile and Vulgar. Der. mob, verb. 
MOB (1), a kind of cap. (Duteh,) ‘Mob, a woman's night-cap;” 
Bailey's Dict., vol. ii. ed. 1731. We also say mobcap.— Du. mop- 


muts, 2 woman's night-cap; where muts means ‘cap;’ O. Du. mop, 
ἃ woman's coif (Sewel). Cf. prov. E. mop,to muffle up (Halliwell). 
Probably connected with Muff and Mufilo, 

MOBILE, easily moved, moveable. (F,=L.) ‘Fyxt or els 
πιοῦν! ν᾽ Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 1. 52). The ex- 
pression ‘ mobil people’ occurs, according to Richardson, in The 
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Testament of Love, Ὁ. i= F. mobile, ‘movable ;” Cot.= Lat. mdbilis, 
=Lat. mouere, to move; see Move. 
. , which from Lat. acc. mobilisa‘em ; 
also mobilise, from mod. F. mobiliser ; hence mobil-itat-ion. 

MOCCASIN, MOCCASSIN, MOCASSIN, a shoe of deer- 
skin, δες. (N. American Indian.) Spelt mocassin in Fenimore Cooper, 
‘The Pioneers, ch. i, A North-American Indian word. Webster 
gives: ‘Algonquin makisin.’ 

‘MOCK, to deride. (F..—Teut.) M.E. motken, Prompt. Parv.= 
OF. Inter moguer. *Se moquer, to mock, flowt, frampe, 
scoffe ;" From a Teutonic source, of which we have ample 
evidence in Ὁ. mucken, to mumble, mutter, grumble; O. Swed. 
mucka, to mumble (Ihre); Low G. mukken, to put the mouth in a 
position for speaking, to mumble (Bremen Wérterbuch); O. Du, 
mocken, to mumble (Kilian), ‘to move one’s cheeks in chawing’ 
(Hexham). From the sense of moving the mouth in grumbling to 
that of mocking is an easy step; cf. Ital. mocca, ‘a mowing mouth," 
moccare, ‘to mocke;’ Florio, All from the imitative root 
MUK, an extension of MU, to make a muttered sound. This root 
MUK also ay as MAK, to make derisive sounds with the 
lips, whence Lat. maceus, a buffoon; Gk. μῶκον, mockery; Gael. 
mag, to scoff, deride; Irish ire, ἃ scoffer, jester; W. mocio, to 
mimic. γι The roots MAK MUK, being imitative, are unaffected 

Grimm's law. From the base. MU we have also Motto, 

tumble, Mutter, Mow (3). The Du. moppen, to pout, is a 
variant of mock; see Mope. Der. mock, sb.; mocher; mockery, 
Bemers, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c, 100 (R), from F, moguerie; mock: 
ing, mocking bird. 

‘MODE, a manner, measure, rule, fashion. (F.,=L.) ‘In the first 

figure and in the third modes’ Sir T. More, Works, p. go ἂν 
ere it is used in α logical sense.=F. mode, ‘manner, sort, fashion ;* 
Cot.=Lat. modum, ace, of modus, a measure, manner, Kind, way. 
B. Akin to Gk. μῆδον, a plan, μήδομαι, 1 intend, plan; from 4/MAD 
(Teut, MAT), to measure, to plan, best exemplified in E. mete; cf. 
Toel. mati, a mode, manner, way; see Mete. _y. This /MAD is 
merely a secondary root from 4/MA, to measure; cf. Skt. md, to 
measure, whence also E. measure, moon, &c. Der. mod-al, a coined 
word from Lat. mod-us ; mod-ish, coined from F. mode; mod-el, 
mod-er-ate, q.V-, smear ας ν. γι mod-est, q.¥.; mod-ic-um, q. ¥-» 
q.¥.; mod-ul-ate, the Lat. Wiad we aleo‘hve ate 
mod-ate, com-mod-ious. Doublet, mood (2). 

MODEL, a pattern, mould, shape. (F.,—Ttal,=L.) See Shak. 
Rich. I, iii, a, 153; Hen. V, ii. chor. 16; &c. = O.F. modelle (Ε΄ 
modéle), "a modell, pattern, mould ;? Cot. = Ital. modelo, * ἃ model, 
a frame, a plot, a mould;’ Florio. Formed as if from ἃ Latin 
modellus*, dimin, of modulus, a measure, standard, phich again is a 
dimin. of modus. See Modulate, Mode. ‘Der. model, 
modeli-er, modell-ing. 

MODERATE, temperate, within bounds, not extreme. (L.) 
‘Moderately and with reuerence;' Sir T. More, Works, p. 361 h. = 
Lat. moderatus, pp. of moderari, to fix ἃ measure, regulate, control. 
From a stem moder-us*, answering to an older modes-us 5, extended 
from modus, ἃ measure ; see Modest, Mode. Der. moderate, verb, 
Shak. Troil. iv. 4. §; moderately, moderate-ness, moderat-or, Sir P. 
Sidney, Apology for Poetrie, ed. Arber, p. 32, from Lat. moderator ; 

moderat-ion, Troil. iv. 4. 2, from O, F. moderation, * moderation’ (Cot.), 
which from Lat. acc. moderationem. 

MODERN, belonging to the present age. (F.—L.) Used by 
Shak. to mean’* common-pl δ. ἵν, 3.70: he. = F. moderne, 
‘modern, new, of this age;’ Cot. = Lat. modernus, modern; lit. of 
the present mode or fashion ; formed om a stem ‘moderus® ; from 
modus, a measure; cf. modo, adv., just now. See Moderate.’ Der. 

, modernise. 


modern-ly, modern-ness, 

‘MODEST, moderate, decent, chaste, pure. (F.=L.)  Modestly 
is in Gascoigne, Fruites of Warre, st. 208 (and last). Modestie is in 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, Ὁ. i. ς. 25 (R.)=F. modeste, ‘ modest ;* 
Cot. = Lat. modestus, modest, lit. keeping with bounds or measure. 
From a stem modes-* (extended from modus), with Aryan suffix -ta; 
the same stem, weakened to moder., gives moder-n. = 


! 


|. ii. τ. 74, 
Merely Lat. modicum, neat of modi, moderate. “From modus, & 


measure; see Modify, Mode. 
MODIFY, to moderate, change the form of. (F,—L.) M.E. 
modifien, Gower, C. A. iii, 157, 1. a5. = F. modifier, ‘to modifie, 
τῆς ite;” Cot. “- Lat. modificare. = Lat. modi-, for modo, crude 
form of modus, a measure; and -fic, put for fac-ere, to make. See 
Mode and Der. modifier, modifi-able; modific-at-ion = F. 
mediation ‘modification’ (Cot.), from Lat. acc. modifica-tionem. 
MODULATE, to regulate, vary. (L.) ‘To modulate the 


sounds; Grew, Cosmographia Sacra (1701), 


i. ο, 5. sect. 16 (R.) gas mustens caseus, new 


MOIST. 


[But the verb is really due to the sb. modulation, given as both a F. 
and E. word by Cotgrave ; from the Lat. acc. modulationem.] = Lat. 
modulatus, pp. of modulari, to measure according to 8 παι τὰ, - 
Lat. modulus, a standard ; dimin. of modus, ἃ measure, See Mode. 
Der. modulat-ion, as above ; modulator, from Lat. modulator. 

also module, from F. module, " ἃ modell or module’ (Cot), foals 
modulus. Also modulus = Lat. modulus, 

MOGUL, « Mongolian. (Mongolia) In Sir τὶ rT Herbert, Travels, 


ed. 1665, p. 75; Milton, P. L. xi 391 berham is the 
mogul [lord] of the next mansion ;* Bide ind Keeper, iv. 1. 
The word Mogul is only another form of Mongol ; the Great’ Mogut 
ras the emperor of the Moguls in Indie, “The Mogul dynasty 
in India began with Baber in 1525 ;’ Haydn, Dict. of Dates. 
Pers. Moghot, a Mogul; Rich. Pers. Dict. p. 1460. 

‘MOHATE, cl cloth made of fine hair,’ (Fy<Arsb) The E. 


spelling is a sophisticated one, from a ridiculous ‘attempt to connect 
it with E. Aair; jst as in the case of ἐταν δὰ causeway ; see 
those words, Spel It πιολαίγε in Skinner, ed. . = Ὁ. Εἰ mouaire, 


cited by Skinner; the mod. F. is moire. Other O. F. forms are mokdre, 
mouhaire, cited by Scheler. The name was given to a stuff made from 
the hair of the Angora goat (Asia Minor). = Arab. mukhayyar, ‘a 
kind of coarse camelot or hairloth ;’ Rich. Dict. 

. to Littré. Doublet, moire, from 
DAN, a follower of Mohammed, 
te Ὅν I-known name, = Arab, m 


1369, cal. 2 


‘Arab "From 
ys Rich. Dict. 


See Devio, in Su 
Δ, praise 


«Molders, a 


Areata: 
‘MOLETY, half, a portion. (F,=L) See K, Lear. j 


δ merely. It means ‘a half? in All 
Cot. = Lat. medieta- 


it means ‘a 
2. 69. = F, moitié, ‘an half, or half part ;” 


tem, acc. of medietas, a middle course, a half, = Lat. medius, middle ; 
see Mediate. _ 


to dawb ith dirt 


ea illips, ed. 17. 
mail, to drudge, is probably ὁ 


‘only a secondary application from the 
Inborious efforts of one εἰ ling through wet and mud ;’ or simply, 
from the dirty state in whi hard labour often leaves one. 

sense seems to have been affected by confusion with prov. E. ποῦ, 8 
mule, and again, hast Lat, molisi, to use effort, fo toil. ‘The latter, 

in particular, may ly have Present to ie mind of early 
writers. But we must not derive the word from these; for (1) we 
never meet with a verb fo mule; and (2) the Lat. moliri would only 
have given a form to mole; see Mole (3). y. We find earlier 

tations for both senses; Halliwell cites ‘we moyle and toyle’” 

Som the Marriage of Wit and Humour, a.p. 157 os Rich, quotes 
from Gascoigne: "A simple soule much like myself did once a ser- 

tt find, Which, almost dead with cold, lay mzyling in the myre τ" 
Le. wallowing in the dirt, 80 also Spenser uses moyle for * to wal- 
low ;’ see his Hymn of Heavenly Love, st. 32. Still earlier, the 
sense issimply to wet or moisten, M.E. moille, to wet. ‘A monk 
ταν moillid αἱ bir patis, ie. moistened all their heads by sprinkling 
them with holy water ; Introd. to Tale of Beryn, ed. Furnivall, 

139. = O. F. moiller, moiler (Lite), moillier (Burguy), later 
hblers to wet, moisten, soake ;* ἰς orig. sense was ‘to 
‘soften,’ which is effected, the case of cay, BE ἐν it. 
The O. F. moiler answers to a Low Lat. form molliare*, to soften 
(not found), formed directly from Lat. molli-, stem of mollis (O. F. 


mol), soft, See 

MOIRE, watered silk, (F,-Arb.) Α later form of Mohair, 
a8 in a slightly altered sense. 

(OIST, damp, humid. (FjxL.) Μ. Ἑ, moiste; ‘a moiste fruit 
with-alle;? P. Plowman, B. use of ΜῈ. 


moiste is decisive as to the derivation of the F. word. ‘Tt means 
‘fresh’ or ‘new ;’ thus the Wife of Bath's shoes were ‘ful moiste 
and newe ;’ Chaucer, C. T. 489. The Host liked to drink ‘ moiste 
and comy ale ;’ id, 122, And ἐς to 
old ale ; id. 17009.—0. , ‘moist, liquid, 
humid, wet ;" Cot. But the old sense of F. moiste must have 

with the sense with which the word was imported into English. 
Lat. musteus, of or belonging to new wine or must, also new, fresh ; 
ese (Pliny), = Lat. meustum, new wine; ἃ. 


MOLAR. 


neut. form from mustws, adj., young, fresh, new. B. Of uncertain 
origin; but if mustus be for reud-tus, a connection with Skt. mud, to 
rejoice, is not improbable. — Der. moistly, moist-ness ; moisten, 
penser, F. Q. iii. 6. 34, where the final -en is really of comparatively 
at addition (by analogy with other verbs in -en), since Wyclif has 
“bigan to moiste hise feet with teeris,’ Luke, vii. 38; moist-ure, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 109, 1. 8, from O, F. moisteur, moistour, mod. F. 
MOL Neen fe (L.) ‘Molar teeth de 
for grinding. * Molar t« or lers ; 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 752. = Lat. a τ belonging to a Aen. 
si mola, ἃ mill, = 4/MAR (later form 'AL), to grind; see 


*EOLASSES, syrup made from sugar. (Port..<L.) Also mo- 
Josses; in Phillips, ed. 1706. Tt ought Father to be melas, AS it 
came to us from the West Indies, where the sugar is made, it is 
either a Port. or a Span. word. However, the Span. spelling is 
malaza, where the z (sounded like th in bath) would hardly give the 
E, ss. We may consider it to be from Port, melago, molasses ; 
where the g is sounded like E. ss. [We also find Span. melaza, Teal 
melassa, F. mélasse.]= Lat. mellaceus, made with honey, hence honey- 
like; cf Port. melado, mixed with honey. Formed with ending 
~ac-e-us from mel, honey. Sce Mellifluous (with which cf. also 
marmalade, another decoction). 

MOLE (1), ἃ spot or mark on the body. Aa) M.E. mole, " Man; 
moles and spottes;’ P. Plowman, Β, xi [As usual, the M. 
ΝΞ to ite 4] aha AS. _ ato waten πιααὶ (where birt 
. tigmentum, maal on va spot on a garment 
πο in Wright's Vocab. £26, col. 1, Pan. maal, κα end, 

ly, ἃ mark. Swed. mdl, a mark, butt.4-0. H. G. mil 
a rere . maal, a mole, + Goth, mail, a spot, blemish. B. All 
from a base MAH, answering to / MAK, to pound, whence Lat. 
mac-ula, ἃ spot, orig. a bruise. See Fick. ili, 226, i, 737. And see 
Mackerel. 


‘MOLE (3), a small animal that burrows. (E.) Mole is m 
a shortened form of the older name moldwarp. Shak. has bo! 
forms, viz. mole, Temp. iv. 194; and moldwarp, 1 Hen. IV, 
149. Palsgrave has mole. Earlier, we find M. E. moldwerp, Wycl 
Levit. xi. 30. B. The sense is‘ the animal that casts up mould or 
earth,’ in allusion to mole-hills. From M.E. molde, mould; and 
werpen, to throw up, mod. E. to warp. See Mould and Warp. 
So also Du. mol, ‘a mole or want” Gehan cf. prov. E. wont, a 
mole) ; from O. Du. molworp (Kilian), 7" Icel. moldvarpa, a 
mole, similarly formed. Der. mole-ill, con ν. 3, 30. 

MOLE (3), a breakwater. (F., -L) ‘Mole or peer? [pier]; 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. = F. mole, ‘a peer, a bank, or causey on 
the sea-side;’ Cot. = Lat. molem, acc. of moles, a great heap, vast 
pie, ‘A word of doubtful origin, Der. From Lat. moles we also 

are malsade q.¥., molest, 4. ν., and e-mol-u-ment. 


‘an atom, small particle. (L.) Formerly written 

a in phyicks little mass or 
ed. coined words fpemed with double 
rcula, @ particle) from Lat. 


ποῖγοι ἃ heap. A Roman would have said moticula, See Miole (8). 
Der. molecul-ar. 

MOLEST, to disturb, annoy. (F..=L.) M. E. molesten, Chaucer, 
Troilus, b. iv. 1. 880. -- ΕἸ molester, ‘to molest;’ Cot. = Lat. molestare, 
to annoy.—Lat. molestus, adj., troublesome, burdensome. β. Formed 
(Grith suffix ταν. Aryan fa) from a stem moler, which again is from 
moli-, crude form of moles, aheap. See Mole (3), Der. molest-r, 
molest-at-ion, Oth. ii, 1. 16. 

MOLLIFY, to soften. (FL) In Isa. 1. 6. (Α. .) ‘It 
Uorage] mollyseth the body ‘Sir Τ' Elyot, Castel of Heth, b. i 
© 9. mollifcation is in Chaucer, C. T. 16322.) -- 
mollifier, ‘to ΕΣ Cot.— Lat. mollifcare, to soften. = vist 
molli-, crude form of ‘mollis, soft; and -fic-, put for facere, to make. 

. Lat. mollis is akin to Gk. μαλακόν, soft, and ἀμαλόε, tender; the 
it. sense is ‘ ground to powder,’ hence soft; from L, weakened 
form of /MAR, to grind, See Mar, Der. mollifi-able, mollifi-er; 
also mollife-at-ion, regularly formed from mollificatus, pp. of molli- 


feare. And see moil, mollusc. 


MOLLUSG, an invertebrate animal, with a soft fleshy body, as 
a sail. (F,—1.) Modem. Not in Todd’s Johnson. =F. mollusque, 
a mollusc CLittréy, = Lat. mollusca, a kind of nut with a soft shell, 
which some molluscs were sup] to resemble, = Lat. molluscus, 
softish ; allied to mollescere, to e Soft, — Lat. mollis, soft; see 


MeL oe, melted. (E.) In Exod. xxii. 4; ἅς. The old pp. 
of pet: ee Malt, f (L,=Gk) In 

, the name of a certain plant. (L.,=! 
Sonnet 267= Lat. moly.=Gk.yanv; Homer, Oa x. 305 ον 
MOMENT, importance, value, instant of time. (F.,—L.) ‘In. 
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‘a moment τ᾿ Wyclif, 1 Cor. xv. 52. = F. moment, ‘a moment, 
minute, a jot of time; also moment, importance, weight ;’ Cot. = 
Lat. mdmentum, a movement, hence an instant of time ; also moving 
force, weight. Β. Put for mdutmentum ; formed with the common 
suffix -ment- from moxere, to move ; μιὰ Move. Der. moment-ar-y, 
Temp. i. 2. 202, from Lat. momentarius ; momaent-ar-i-ly, -ness; mo~ 
ment-an-y (obsolete), Mids. Nt. Dr. int 143, from Lat. momentaneus 5 
momeniiy; momeni-os, from Lat. momeniosus; momenonidy, cnet 
Doublets, momentum (= Lat. momentum) ; also 

MONAD, a anit, δὲς, (L..=Gk.) The pl. monades was formerly 
used as synonymous with digits, ‘Monades, a term in arithmetick, 
the same as digits;’ Phillips, ed. 1706.—Lat. monad-, stem of 
mona, ἃ unit,<Gk. povds, a unit.<Gk, μόνοι, alone, sole. See 


‘MONARCHY, sole government, a kingdom. (F..<L.,—Gk.) 
The word monarety is much older than monarch in English. Sir 
David Lyndsay's book entitled ‘The Monarché,’ written in 1552, 
treats of monarchies, not of monarchs; wee. 1979 ὁ of the poem. M.E. 
monarchie, Gower, C. A. i. 27, 1. ἃ monarchie, a 
kingdom ; Cot.=Lat. monarchic rie ἃ kingdom. = Gk. 
μόναρχοε, adj,, ruling alone.=Gk. μον-, for μόνο, alone ; and ἄρχειν, 


to be first. See Mono- and Arch-. Der. monarck, Hamlet, ii. 2. 
270, from F. 
reign; monarch-al, 


= Lat. monarcha, from Gk. μονάρχης, ἃ sove- 
ilton, P. L. ii, 428; monarch-ic, from F. mon- 
pxuebe; monarch-ie-al; monarch-ise, Rich. IL, 


older word was minster, q.v. Sir T. More has monastery, Works, 
p. 135¢. Engl from Lat. monasterium, a minster. = Gk. 
“μοναστήριον, a minster.<Gk. μοναστής, dwelling alone; hence, ἃ 
monk. «Gk, erie, to be alone.—Gk. povés, alone. See Mono-. 
Der. From Gk. μοναστήφ we also have monast-ic, As You Like It, 
iit a. 441=Gk. μονασγιλόοι living in solitude; hence monast-i-al, 
monastic-ism. _ Doublet, minster. 
MONDAY, the second day of the week. (E.) M.E. 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 495, 1. 13: later Moneday, Monday.—A.S. Ménax 
dag, M rubric to John, vii. 32. ‘The lit. sense is ‘ day of the 
Moon.’= A. one ‘ménan, gen. of ména, the moon (a masc. sb. with gen. 
in -an); and deg, aday. See Moon and Day. 
MONETARY, relating to money. (L.) Modern; not in Todd's 
Johnson, Imitated from Lat. monelarius, which properly means 
Come to a mint,’ or a mint-master.—Lat. monsta, (1) a mint, 
Qmoney 3 see Money. 
", current coin, wealth. (F.=L.) M.E. moneie; Chan- 
cer, C. T. 705.—=0. F, moneie; mod. Ε΄ monnaie.= Lat. moneta, (1) 2 
mint, (2) money. See further under Mint (1). Der. money-bag, 
Merch. Ven. ἘΜ Merry Wives, iv. 4. 88; money- 
change soney-less. Also manetary, ES, 
INGER. a dealer, trader. (E- erally used in composition, 
ME. sot mongr ἃ wool-monger; Rob. of Glouc. p. 539, 1. 20.— 
AS. mange jealer, merchant ; the dat. case mangere occurs in 


ie: in miscellaneous articles =A. 8. mang, a mixture, 
the forms gemang, ge-mong, a mixture, crowd, assembly, Gi 
425. Mang may be taken as allied to manig, many; see Many. 
Ὑ. Similarly, Vigfusson derives the Icel. mangari, ἃ monger, from 
mango, to trade, which again is from mang, barter, so named * from 
c in mingled, miscellaneous things; as manga is used in Kormak, 
and even in a derived sense, it need not be borrowed from the A.S., 
but may be a genuine Norse word formed from margr (= any) at a 
time when the m had not yet changed into an γ᾽ (for the Icel. margr 
stands for mangr). [ὩΣ pare also Du, mangelen, to barter. 
‘The relationship to the Lat. mango, ἐ ‘a dealer in slaves, is not clears 
‘but the E. word does not appear to have been borrowed | from it, 
Dor. cheese-monger, fell-monger, fish-monger, iron-mon, 
; MONGREL, an animal of a mixed breed. (E.) Macbeth, iit, 
1. 93. Spelt _mungrel, mungril in Levins, ed. 1570. The exact 
history of the word fails, for want of early quotations; but we may 
consider it as short for mongrer-si, with double dimin. suffixes as 
in cocher-el, pick-er-el (a small pike), so that it was doubtless orig. 
»plied to puppies and young animals. B. As to the stem mong-, 
the ‘we may refer to A.S. ian*, old form of megan, to 
mingle; cf. mong-er, a-mong, Ὁ which are from the same A'S. base 
a mixture. The sense is ‘a small animal of mingled breed.’ 
ang, iat Monger. 
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MONITION, a waming. notice. (Foe 1.) 
S, Ῥ. 245 g.—F. monition, ‘a monition, 

3? Cot.=Lat. monitionens, acc. of monitio, a remindi 

Lat. monitus, pp. of monere, to remind; lit. to bring to mind or 
make to think.=4/MAN, to think; sce Der. monit-or, 
from Lat, monitor, an adviser, from monit-us, PP. οἵ monere; hence 
monit-or-y, Bacon, Henry VII, ed. Lumby, Ρ. 73, L 6; monit-or-ship; 
monit-r-es (with fem, suffix es = F. esse, Lat. -isea, Gk. τισσα); 
monit-or-i-al. And see Admonish. The doublet of monitor is 


mentor. 

MONE, a religious recluse. (L.,=Gk.) M.E. monk, Chaucer, 
C.T. 165.—A.S. munec, Grei at also munue, Sweet's A. S. 
Reader. Lat. monachus. Gk. μοναχόν, adj. solitary; sb. a monk. 
Extended from Gk. ovés, alone; see Mono-. Der. monk-ish; 
‘monl’s-hood, Also (from Lat. monachus) monach-ism, And see 
‘monastery, minster. 

MONKHY, an ape. (Ital,-L.) Spelt munkie in Levins, monkey, 
munkey, in Palsgrave ; perhaps not found earlier, Corrupted from 
©. Ital. monicchio, ‘a’ pugge, ἃ munkie, an ape;" Florio, ed. 1598. 
Dimin. from O. Ital. mona, ‘an ape, a munkie, a pug, a kitlin (kitten), 
ἃ munkieface; also a nickname for women, as we say gammer, 
goodie, good-wife such an one;" Florio, He notes that mona is also 

Cis monna; cf, mod. Ital. monna, mistress, dame, ape, monkey 

leadows). Cf. also Span. mona, Port. mona, a she-monkey ; Span. 

Gi Port. mono, a monkey. The order of ideas is: mistress, old 

woman, monkey, by that degradation of meaning so common in all 

B. The orig. sense of Ital. monna was ‘ mistress,’ and 

it was used as a title; Scott introduces Monna Paula as a character 

in the Fortunes of Nigel. As Diez remarks, it is familiar cor- 

ruption of madonna, i.e. my lady, hence, mistress or madam; see 

The Span. and Port. mona were, 

apparently, borrowed from Italian; being feminine sbs, the masc. 
sb. mono was coined to accompany them. 

MONO., pro df single, sole. (Gk.) From Gk. μονό-, crude form 
of μονόε, single. Perhaps allied to Skt. mandk, adv., a little. 
Shortened to mon- in mon-arch, mon-ocular, mon-ody; see also mon-ad, 
mon-astery, mon-k. 

Gk.) 


MONOCHORD, a musical instrament with one chord. 
Jn Hall's Chron, Hen. VIL, an. 1 (R)=Gk. poré and χορδή, the 
string of a musical instrament. See Mono- and Chord. 

MONOC ON, a plant with one cotyledon, (Gk.) 
Modem and botanical. See‘Mono- and Cotyledon, 
MONOCULAR, with one eye. (H tals Gk. and Lat) 
coined word; used’ by Howell (8) From Gk, μον, for ‘avis 
from μονόε, sole; and Lat. oculus, an eye. 

Ocular. 


MONODY, « kind of mournful poem. (Gk.) ᾿Ιπ this monody,’ 
&c.; Milton, Introd. to Lycidas. So called because sung by a single 
ron. Gk. μονῳδία, a solo, a lament.—Gk. μον-, for pové-, crude 
form of μονόν, alone ; and gf, a song, ode, lay, See Mono- and 


Ode. Der. monod-ist. 

MONOGAMY, marriage to one wife only. (L=Gk.) Spelt 
monogamie in Minshew, ed. 1627. Used by Bp. Hall, Honour of the 
Marled Clergie, sect. x9, in speaking of a book by Tertullian, — 
Lat, monogamia, monogemy, oa which Tertullian wrote a treatise, 
= Gk. μονογαμία, monogamy ; μονόγαμοε, adj,, marrying but once. = 
Gk. μονό-, crude’ form of yovés, alone, sole; and γαμεῖν, to marry, 
spépos, marriage. See Mono- and Bigamy. Der. monogam-ist, 
Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xiv. 

MONOGRAM, a single character, a cipher of characters joined 
together. (L.,=Gk-) Used by Ben Jonson, according to Richardson. 
=Lat, monogramma, a monogram.= Gk. μονογράμματον, a mark 
formed of one letter; neut. of μονογράμματοι, consisting of one 
letter.=Gk. μονό:, sole; and γραμματ-, stem of γράμμα, ἃ letter, from 
γράφειν, to grave, write. See Mono- and Grave (1). Der. So 

mono-graph, ἃ modem word, from Gk. γραφή, writing. 

“MONO! UE, a soliloquy. (F..—Gk.) ‘Besides the chorus 
or monologues;’ Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Possie. | But Minsheu, 
ed. 1627, distinguishes between monologue, a sole talker, and mono- 
Togie,‘a long tale of little matter.’=F. monologue, given by Cotgrave 
only in the sense ‘one that loves to hear himselfe talke ;* but, as in 
dia-logue, the last syllable was also used in the sense of ‘ speech.’= 
Gk. povédoyor, adj. speaking alone.=Gk. μονό-, alone; and λέγειν, 
to speak See Mono- ‘and Logic. 

YNOMANTA, mania on a single subject. (Gk.) A coined 
work, from Mono- and Mania, 

MONOPOLY, exclusive dealing in the sale of an article, (L.,— 
Gk.) ‘Monopolies were formerly so numerous in England that par- 
Tiament petitioned against them, and many were abolished, about 
1601-2, They were further suppressed by 21 Jas. I, 1624; Haydn, 
Dict. of Dates, ‘Thou hast a monopoly thereof; 


See Mono- and 


MOON. 


‘With a good ® Works, p. 1303 h.=Lat. monopolinm.=Gk. μονσπώλιον, the right 


of monopoly; μονοπωλία, monopoly. Gk. μονό-, sole (see Mlono-); 
and πωλεῖν, to barter, sell, connected with πέλειν, to be in motion, 
to be busy; and this is, perhaps to be farther connected with κέλομαι, 
Lurge on, κέλλειν, to drive, from 4/ KAL, to drive. Der. monopol- 
ise, spelt monopol-ize in Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 147, 
1 33; coined word, formed by analogy, since the O. F. word was 


simply monopoler (Cotgrave). 
Mow OBE LLABER, re word of one syllable. (F..—L..-Gk.) 


In Minsheu, ed. 1627; he makes it an adjective. Altered from ΤΕ. 
monosyllabe, adj. ‘ of one syllable ᾿ Cot.=Lat. 
Οἷς μονοσύλλαβον, adj of one syllable. ‘See Mono- and Syllable. 
Der. monocyllab-ic. 
MONOTONY, sameness of tone. (Gk.) Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 
1731, gives it in the form monotonia.= Gk. ia, sameness of 
tone. Gk, povdrovos, adj., of the same tone, monotonous. See 
Mono- and Tone. Der. monoton-ous, formed from Gk. μονότονος 
by change of τοῦ into -ous; this is rare, but the change of Lat. -xs 
into E. ~ous (as in arduous, ὅς.) is very common, Als monotone, a 
late term, Also monoton-ous-ly, -ness. 
‘MONSOON, a periodical wind. (Ital,—Malay,— Arab.) Spelt 
monson in Hackluyt’s Voyages, ii. 278. Sir T. Herbert speaks of the 
monzoones; Travels, ed. 1665, pp. 409, 413. Ray 5 of ‘the 
‘monsoons and trade-winds ;"On the Creation, pt-1(R.) It is not 
nite certain whence the word reached us, but monsoon agrees more 
closely with Ital. monsone than with Span. monzon, Port. mongdo, of 
. mousson. [The Span. z is not sounded as E. z, but more as ta.]—= 
Μεῖν muisim, “a season, monsoon, year:’ cf. also awal πείεπι, 
“beginning of the season, setting in of the monsoon;’ Marsden, 
Malay Dict. pp. 340, 24. Arab. mawsim, a time, a season; 
Rick Diet P- 1525. = Arab, wasm (root wasama), marking; id. 


Ἐν ἢ ἃ prodigy, unusual production of nature. (F.,.L.) 
MLE. monstre, Chaucer, C. T.11656.—F. monstre, ‘a monster ;’ Cot. 
Lat. monstrum, a divine omen, portent, monster. To be resolved 
into mon-es-tru-m (with Aryan suffixes -as- and ~tar, for which see 
Schleicher’s Compendium) from mon-ere, to wam, lit. to make to 
think.—4/ MAN, to think; see Man, Mind. Der. monstr-ows, 
formerly monstru-ous, as in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ, iv. met. 3, 
1. 3502, from O. Ε΄. monstriieux, ‘ monstrous’ (Cot.), which from Lat. 
monstruosus (also monstrosus), monstrous ; monstrous-ly, monstrows- 
ness; monstrosity, spelt monstruosity, Troilus, iii, 2, 87. Also de 
monstrate, re-monstrate. Doublet, muster. 

MONTH, the period of the moon's revolution. (E.) Properly 
28 days; afterwards so altered us to divide the year into 12 parts. 
M. E. moneth (of two syllables), Rob. of Glouc., p. 59, 1. 16. Some- 
times shortened to month.=A.S. Ὁ, sometimes mdn®, a month; 
Grein, ii. 262; properly ‘a lunation.’=A.S, ména, moon; see 
Moon. + Du. maand; from maan. + Icel. mdnudr, mdnadr, minodr, 
from mdni.+- Dan, maaned ; from maane.4 Swed. mdnad; from mdne. 
Goth. menoths; from mena.4-G. monat; from mond (O. H.G. 
πιάπο). Cf. also Lithuan. ménesis, a month, from ménii, moon; Russ. 
miesiats’, a month, also the moon; Lat. mensis, a month ; Irish and 
W. mis, Gael. mios, a month; Gk. μήν, month, μήνη, moon ; Skt. 
mdsa, a’ month, Der. monthly, adj., K. Lear, i. 1.1343 monthly, 
adv., Romeo, ii, 2. 110, 

MONUMENT, a record, memorial. (F..—L.) Tyndall speaks 
of ‘reliques and monumentes;? Works, p. 283, col. t.—F. monument, 
‘a monument;’ Cot.=—Lat. monumentum,a monument. β. Formed, 
with suffix -ment, from mon-u-= mon-i-, seen in moni-tus, pp. of monere, 
to remind, cause to think. τ MAN, to think; see Monition. 

Der. monument-al, All's Well, 

MOOD (1), disposition of min Peemper. (8) Itis probable that 
the sense of the word has been influenced by confusion ith mood (2), 
and with mode, The old sense is simply ‘mind,’ or sometimes 
‘wrath. Μ. E. mood; op tilaked was his mood’ = his wrath was 
appeased; Chaucer, C. Τ. 1762. = A.S. méd, mind, feeling, heart 
(very common) ; Grein, ii. 257. + Du. moed, courage, heart, spirit, 
mind. + Icel, médr, wrath, moodiness. — Dan. and Swed. mod, 
courage, mettle. Goth. mods, wrath..G. muth, c 
from a Teut. type MODA, courage, wrath; Fi 
μέσματα, 1 strive after, μῶμαι, I seek after, Perhaps from 4/ MA, 
shorter form of 7 MAN, to think; see Mind. Der. mood-y, A. S. 

Grei Ὁ mood-i-ly, mood-i-ness. 

SoD (2), manner, grammatical form. (F.,—L.) A variant of 
‘mode, in the particular sense of ‘grammatical form of a verb.” Spat 
mode in Palsgrave. " Mood, or Mode, manner, measure, or rule. 
Grammar there are 6 moods, well known ;᾿ Blount’s Gloss., ed. on 
See Mode. 4 Perhaps it has often been confused with Mood (1); 
see Mood in Trench, Select Glossary. 

MOON, the planet which revolves round the earth, ©) ME 


MOOR. 


soni, of two syllables; Chaucer, C.T. 9759. 
sb. ; Grein, ii. 262, 4+ Du. maan. + Icel. mdai, masc. sb. + Dan. 
smaane, 4 Swed. mdne, masc.4-Goth. mena, masc. 4G. mond, masc. ; 
O. H.G. mano, 4Lithuan. meni, masc. + Gk. μήνη. Cf. Skt. masa, 
a month, which Benfey refers to mdnt, pres. pt. of md, to measure. 
--»αχἋνκ MA, to measure, as it is a f measurer of time. See also 
2. 111; moon-ish, As You Like It, ii. 2. 430. 

MOOR (1), « heath, extensive waste ground. (E.) M.E. more, 
King Alisaunder, 6074.-- Α. 8. mér, a moor, morass, bog; Grein, 


262, 4. Icel. mér, a moor, also peat. Ὁ. Du. moer, ‘mire, dirt 
mud ;" moerlandt, ‘ moorish land, or turfie land of which turfe is 
made;' Hexham. 4 Dan. mor. 4 M.H.G. muor, G. moor, B. An 


adjectival form, derived from this sb., occurs in O. Du. moerasch, 
later moeras, whence E. morass; see Morass. γ. The account 
in Fick, iii, 221}. is not satisfactory; it is plain that morass is an 
adjectival form from moor; and it would seem that the Icel. myr- 
Jendi, Swed. myra, ἃ moorland, as well as the sense of Du. moer, link 
the word to'mire and moss. If this be so, we must be careful to 
separate morass (allied to moor and moss) from the words marsh and 
marish (allied to mere), See Mire, Moss, Der. moor-isk, moor 
land, moorscock; moor-hen, M. E. mor-ken, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, 
p.158, 1.6, Also mor-ass, “a. ¥ mire 0. 

‘MOOR (2), to fasten a ip by cable end anchor. (08) Ta 
Minsheu, ed. 1627; Milton, PB. L.i. 207. Like many sea-terms, it 
is borrowed from Dutch. =Du. marren, to tie, to moor a ship; 
Ὁ. Du. marren, maren, to bind, or tie knots (Hexham). The Du. 
marren also means to tarry, loiter, O. Du. marren, merren, to stay, 
retard (Hexham). Cognate with Α. 8. merran, whence the com- 
pound dmerrax, which signifies not only to mar, but also to hinder, 
obstruct ; see Bosworth and Grein. Hence moor is a doublet of 


mar ; see Mar. The successive senses are: to pound, mar, spoil, 
obstruct, fasten. Der. moor-ing, moor-age ; and see marline. 
‘MOOR (3), anative of North Africa. (F,=L.,—Gk.) ‘A Moore, 


or one of Mauritania, a blacke moore, or neger ; 
= O. F. More, ‘a Moor, Maurian, blackamore;" 
a 's Class. Dict. 


Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
Cot.— Lat. Maurus. 


it blackamore, in Cotgrave, as above; 
insheu, as above; also spelt blackmoor in 
Mons. Thomas, v. 2. 


um, and Fletcher, 


Knisteneaux mouswah, juin monse [mouse 7], 
τ᾿ cited in Mahn’s Webster. Algoog b a 


Me to discuss or argue a case. (E.) Little used, except in 
the phr. ‘a moot point,’ ‘To moote, a tearme vsed in the innes of 
the Court, it is the handling ofa case, as in the Vniuersitie, their dis- 


putations, problemes, sophismes, and such other like acts ;’ Minshen, 
ed. 1627. true sense is ‘to discuss in or at a meeting,’ and the 
verb is unoriginal, being due to A. 8. mét, M. E. move, later moot, an 
assembly or meeting, whence also moot-kall, i.e. a hall of assembly, 
occurring in P. Plowman, B. iv. 135; cf. also ward-mote, i.e. meet- 
ing of 2 ward, id, prol. M.E. motien, moten, to moot, discuss, 
also to cite, plead, P, Plowman, B. i.174. = A.S. métian, to cite, 
summon (toan assembly or court) ; ‘gif man... pane mannan méte’ 
=if one summon (or cite) the ma i dans of Hlothhzere, sect. 8 see 
Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 31. = A.S. mét, a meeting, an assembly ; 
usually spelt gemét, a word familiar in the phrase witesa gemét, ὅπ 
assembly of wise men, a parliament. + Icel. mét, a meeting, court of 
law.4 M.H.G. mwoz, méz, a meeting. β. From a Teutgnic type 
MOTA or MOTI, Fick, iii. 242. Fick takes the 4 to stand for an, as 
in gés for gans (goose); this gives an orig. form MAN-TA, which he 
thinks is ‘ obviously’ from the 4/MAN, to remain, which appears in 
Lat. man-ere, Gk. μέν-ειν. le, moot-case, i.e. case for 
discussion ; mool-point, i.e. point for discussion ; moof-kall, a hall of 
assembly, law court." Also meet, 4. V. Observe that meet is 
ἃ mere derivative of moot, as shewn by the vowel-change; to 
derive moot from meet would involve an impossible inversion of 
ALS. phonetic laws. 

MOP (1), an implement for washing floors, ὅς. (F.=L.?) Mr. 
‘Wedgwood says that, in a late edition of Florio's Ital. Dict., the 
word paxnatore is explained by ‘a maulkin, a map of rags or clouts 
to rub withal.’ It is not in the rst ed., 1598. Halliwell gives prov. 
E, mop, a napkin, as a Glouc. word. Bb Of uncertain origin; but 
most likely borrowed from O. F. mappe, a napkin, though this word 
is almost invariably corrupted to mappe, See Nappe in Littré, who 
cites the spelling mappe as known in the 15th century, though the 
corrupt form with initial » was already known in the 13th century. 
Both mappe and nappe are from Lat. mappa, a napkin; whence also 
Map and Napkin, the former being taken from the form mappe,| 
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whilst the latter was due to nappe. ὠὠ γι Owing to the rare 
occurrence of O. F. mappe, some suppose mop to be of Celtic origin; 
and, in fact, we find Welsh mop, mopa, a mop; Gael. moibeal, a 
besom, broom, mop, Irish moipal, a mop; but it is difficult to say to 
rt extent these Celtic languages have borrowed from English, 
8. It deserves to be added that if these words be Celtic, they are 
unconnected with Lat. mappa, because the latter is not of true 
Lat. origin, but borrowed from Carthaginian; see Map. Der. 
» verb. 
"MOP (2), a grimace; to grimace. (Du.) Obsolete. * With mop 
and mow;' Temp. iv. 47. Also as a verbal sb.; ‘mopping and 
mowing;” K. Leat, iv.6q, ‘The verb to mop is the same as Mope, 


4.¥. 

‘MOPS, to be dull or dispirited. (Du.) In Shak. Temp. v. 240. 
‘The same word as πο, to grimace; see Mop(2). C£.‘in the mops, 
sulky ;’ Halliwell. Du. moppen, to pout ; whence to grimace, or to 
sulk. ' Cf. prov. G. muffen, to sulk (Fliigel). This verb to mop is 
a mere variant of to mock, and has a like imitative origin ; see Mock. 
And see Mow (3. Der. mop-ich, mop-ish-ness. 

MORAINE, @ line of stones at the edges of a glacier. (F..— 
Teut.) Modem; well known from books of Swiss travel. — F. 
moraine, ἃ moraine ; Littré. Cf. Port. morraria, a ridge of shelves 
of sand, from morra, a great rock, a shelf of sand; Ital. mora, a pile 
of rocks. (But not Span. moron, a hillock.) if Of Teut. origin ; cf. 
Bavarian mwr, sand and broken stones, fallen from rocks into a 
valley; Schmeller, Bayerisches Wirterbuch, col. 1642. Schmeller 
notes the name moraine as used by the ts of Chamouni, 
according to Saussure. Ὑ. The radical sense is ‘mould’ or 
“crumbled material; hence fallen rocks, sand, &c.; cf. G. miirbe, 


soft, O. H.G. muruwi, soft, brittle, A.S. mearu, tende γ΄ MAI 
to pound, braise, cramble; whence also Lat. mola, a mill, E. meal, 
See Mould (1), Meal. 


MORAL, virtuous, excellent in conduct. (Εἰ, -- 1.) “Ὁ moral 
Gower;” Chaucer, Troilus, b. v, last stanza but one. = F. moral, 
*morall ;’ Cot.=Lat. moralis, relating to conduct. Lat. mor-, stem 
of mos, ἃ manner, custom.” Root uncertain. Der. moral, sl 
morals, sb. pl.; moral-er, ἧ. 6. one who mo! . 3 
moral-ly; morale (a mod. word, borrowed from Ε΄. mora 
good conduct); moral-ise, As You Like It, 
moral-i-ty, Meas, for Meas, i. 2. 138, from 
Cot. From the same source, de-mur. 

MORASS, « swamp, bog. (Du.) ‘Morass, a moorish 
marsh, fen, or bog ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Todd says that P. Heylin, 
ἴα 1656, noted the word as being *new and uncouth" but he omits 
the reference. -- Du. moeras, marsh, fen (Sewel). ‘The older Du. 
form is moerasch, adj.,‘moorish’ (Hexham); from the sb. moer, 

id.) But this Du. moer also means a moor, 

* moerlandt, moorish land, or turfie land of 
and is plainly cognate with E. moor; see 
B. The suffix -as, older form -asch, is adjectival, and 


Moor (1). 
an older form of the common suffix -isk; it is due to the Aryan 
suffixes -as- and -ka- (for which see Schleicher, Compend. §§ 230, 


231). It occurs again in various te words, viz. in G. morast 
(corrupted from morask), a morass; Swed. moras; Dan. morads (a 
corrupt form). 4 The words marsh, marish, are to be referred to 
a different base, viz, to Mere (1). 

MORBID, sickly, unhealthy. (F,-L.) ‘Morbid (in painting), 
a term used of very fat flesh very strongly expressed ;” Bailey's Dict., 
vol. ii. ed. 1731. = F. morbide, sometimes similarly used as aterm in 
painting (Littré). — Lat. morbidus, sickly (which has determined the 
present sense of the E. word). = Lat. morbus, disease. Allied to 
mori, to die, mors, death ; see Mortal. Der. morbid-ly, morbid-ness ; 
also morbi-fic, causing disease, a coined word, from morbi- (= morbo-), 
crade form of morbus, and Lat. suffix -fic-us, due to facere, to 


‘MORE, additional, 


1 grester. () 
for two M. E. words which were, generally, well distinguished, viz. 


y 
adj. and adv., Grein, i beer by8 wundra m4’ = there, 
are wofiders more in number, lit, more of wonders (Grein). This 
A.S. md seems to have been originally an adverbial form ; it is cog- 
nate with G. mehr, more, Goth. mais, more, adv., Lat, magis, more. 
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MORGANATIC. 


MORTIFY. 


enough.] = A. S, mdra, greater, larger; Grein, ii, 212. Cognate 
with Icel. meiri, greater; Goth. maiza (stem maizan-). greater. 
‘This is really a double comparative, with the additional comp. suffix 
-ra, the orig. base being MAG-YANS-RA ; for the Aryan suffix -ra 
see Schleicher, Compend. § 233. It is therefore an extension of the 
former word,  @ It deserves to be noted that some grammarians, 

‘ceiving that mo-re has one comparative suffix more than mo, 
five rushed to the conclusion that mo is a positive form. This 
is false; the positive forms are mickle, muck, and (practically) many. 


Der. moreover. 

MOST, the superl., form, answers to M.E. most, Chaucer, C.T. 
2200, also spelt meste, maste, measte, in earlier authors (see Stra‘ 
mann). = A.S. , most; Grein, ii, 226. Cognate with Icel. 
mestr, G. meist, Goth. maists ; from an orig. form MAG-YANS-TA, 
where -ta is a superl. suffix. See above. 

MORGANATIC, used with reference to a marris 
with a woman of inferior rank. (Low Lat,=G.) ‘ the left 
hand is given instead of the right, between a man of superior and a 
woman of inferior rank, in which it is stipulated that the latter and 
her children shall not inherit the rank or inherit the possessions of 
the former. The children are legitimate. Such marriages are fre- 
quently contracted in Germany by royalty and the higher nobility. 
Our George 1. was thus married;” Haydn, Dict. of Dates.<Low 
Lat. morganatica, Ducange explains that a man of rank contracti 
a morganatic marriage was said ‘ accij uxorem ad morganaticam.’ 
This Lat. word was coined, with suffix -atica, from the ὦ. morgen, 
moni , which was in this case understood 28 fan abbreviation for 

.H.G. morgengabe, moming-gift, a term to te the present 
which, according to the old usage, a husband used to make to his 
wife on the morning after the marriage-night. This G. morgen is 
cognate with E. morn; see Morn. 

(ORION, an open helmet, without visor. (F.,=Span.) In 
‘Spenser, Muiopotmos, L322. =F. morion, ‘a murrian, or head-peece;’ 

t. Cf. Span. morrion, Port. morrido, Ital. morione, a morion, The 
word is Spanish, if we may accept the very probable derivation of 
‘Span. morrion from morra, the crown of the head. The latter word 
has no cognate form in Ital. or Port. Cf. Span. morro, anything 
round; moron, a hillock. Perhaps from Basque murua, ἃ hill, heap 
(Diez). 

MORMONITE, one of a sect of the Latter-day Saints. (E.; but 
@ pure invention). The Mormonites are the followers of Jo Smith, 
“called the prophet, who announced in 1823, at Palmyra, New York, 
that he had had a vision of the angel Moroni. In 1827 he said that 
he found the book of Mormon, written on gold plates in Egyptian 
characters;’ Haydn, Dict. of Dates, g.v. We may call the word E., 
as used by English-speaking people; at it is real ly a pure invention, 
Der. Mormon-ism. 

MORN, the first part of the day. (E.) M.E. morn, a North 
E. form. ‘On the morn’=on the morrow; Barbour’s Bruce, i. 
601 ; to-morn = to-morrow ;’ id.i.6a1. Morn and morrow are merely 
doublets; the former being contracted from M.E. and 
the latter standing for M.E. morwe, the same word with loss of 
final πα. The form morwe is in Chaucer, Ὁ, Τ᾿ 1492; the older form 
morwen is_in the Ancren Riwle, p. 22, 1.16.=A.S. morgen, morn, 
morrow, Grein, ii. 264; whence morn by mere contraction, and 
‘morwen by the common change of g to w. + Du. morgen, + Icel. 
morginn, morgunn, 4+ Dan. morgen. + Swed. morgon. + G. morgen. 
$coth! maurgins.  B, Fick compares Lithuan. meriti, to blink; 
243. Perhaps we shall not be wrong in referring these words to an 
extension of the 4/MAR, to glimmer, shine, appearing in Gk. pap- 
patpay, to glitter, Lat. marmor, marble, Skt. marichi, ἃ ray of light. 
‘That the original sense was ‘dawn’ is probable from the deriv. 


of ἃ man 


‘morn-ing, αν. 
MORNING, dawn, mom. (E) ΜῈ. morning, P. Plowman, 
Chaucer, 


B, prol. 5; contracted from the fuller form morwenin, 
CT 1054. Morwening signifies ‘a dawning,’ or ‘a becomi 
formed with the substantival (not participial) suffix “ing (A. 
from M.E. morwen= A.S. morgen, morn; see Morn. 

star. 

MOROCCO, a fine kind of leather. (Morocco.) Added by Todd 
to Johnson's Dict. Named from Morocco, in N. Africa; whence 
also F. maroguin, morocco leather. Der, moor (3), morris. 

MOROSE, ill-tempered, gloomy, severe. (L.) In Blount’ Gloss., 
ed. 1674. See Trench, Select Gloss., who shews that the word was 
once used as if it owed its derivation to Lat. mora, delay ; but this 


from 
MOI MORPHINE, the narcotic principle of opium, 
(Gk.) Modern; coined words from Gk. Morfheus Moppeis), the 


god ‘of sleep and dreams, lit. ‘the shaper,’ i.e. creator of shapes 
seen in dreams. — Gk. μορφή, α shape, form; prob. from Gk. μάρατειν, 


to seize, clasp. 

Works, MORRIS-DANCE, an old dance on festive 
occasions. ἴῃ Shak. Hen. V, ii. 4. 25. See Nares' Glossary. The 
dance was also called a morisco, as in Beaum. and Fletcher, Wild 
Goose Chase, v. 2.7. A mortis-dancer was also called a moriseo, 
a Hen. VI, iii, τ. 365; and it is clear that the word meant ‘ Moorish 
dance,’ though the reason for it is not quite certain, unless it was 
from the use of the tabor as an accompaniment to it.—Span. Morisco, 
Moorish. Formed with suffix -iseo (= Lat. -iscus, E. -i:h) from Span. 
Moro, a Moor; see Moor (3). | We also find morrispike, i.e. 
Moorish pike, Com. Errors, iv. 3. 38. 

MOBEOW, moming, mom. (E.) A doublet of mors. From 
M.E. morwe by the change of final -we to -ow, as in arrow, 5 , 
sorrow, &c. ‘A morwe'=on the morrow, Chaucer, C.T. 824. 
Again, morwe is from the older morwen, by loss of final πὶ; and 
morwen= mod, E. morn, Morn. Der. t>morrow=A.S. té 

rene, where té=mod. Ε΄ to; the sense is ‘for the morrow; ’ see 
Gren, ii. 264. 

‘MOBSE, a walrus. (Russ.) Spelt morsse, Hackluyt’s Voyages, 
i. 5 (margin). ‘The tooth of a morse or sea-horse;’ Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. iii. c. 23. § 5. A Russ. word; walruses being 
found in the White Sea, as described in Ohthere's Voyage. — Russ. 
morj’, a walrus; where the j is sounded as French j. As another 
Russ. name for the walrus is morskaia horova, ie. sea-cow, I 
δι we may derive Russ. morj’ from moré, the sea, cognate 
with E, Mere (1), q.v. 

MO! a mouthfal, small piece. (F..—L.) M.E. morsel, 
Chaucer, C.T. 128. Also mossel, Roo. of Glouc. p. 342,1. 6; ‘ thys 
mossel bred’ = this morsel of bread. The corrupt form mossel is still 
i prov. E.=O. F. morsel, morcel, mod. F. morceau, 
“a morsell, bit,’ Cot. (And see Burguy.) Cf. Ital. morsello. Dimin. 
from Lat. morsum, a bit. Lat. morsus, pp. of mordere, to bite; see 


Mordacity. 

MORTAL, deadly. (F.,=L.) 866 Trench, Select Glossary. 
M.E. mortal, Chaucer, C.T. 61, 1590. =O. F. mortal (Burguy), later 
morte! (Cot.)=Lat. mortalis, mortal.—Lat. mort-, stem of mors, 
death. The crude form morti- contains the Aryan suffix -~a.— 

MAR, to die, intrans. form from 4/ MAR, to grind, rub, pound 
(hence bruise to death); cf. Skt. mri, to die, pp. mrita, dead; Lat. 
mori, to die. Der. mortal-ly ; mortal-i-ty, from F. mortalité, * mor- 
tality’ (Cot.), from Lat. acc. mortalitatem; morti-fer-ous, Blount's 
Gloss, ed. 1674, from Lat. fer-re, to bring, cause. And see mort- 
sage, morti-fy, mort-main, mort-wary. 

(ORTAR (1), MORTER, a vessel in which substances are 
pounded with ἃ pestle. (L.) ~ [A certain kind of ordnance was also 
called ἃ mortar, from its orig. resemblance in shape to the mortar for 
Pounding substances in. This is a French word.) M.E. morter, P. 

lowman, B. xiii King Alisaunder, 1. 332.—A.S. mortere, a 
mortar; Α. 8. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, i142. (Cf. O.F. mortier, 
‘a morter to bray [pound] ‘things in, Ἶ 
mouthed piece of ordnance called ἃ morter,’ &c.; Cot.]—Lat. mor- 
tarium, ἃ mortar. Cf. Lat. martulus, mareulus, a hammer.=4/ MAR, 
‘9 pound, bruise; see Mar. See mortar (2). 

ORTAR (2), cement of lime, sand, and water. (F,=<L.) ΜΕ. 
mortier, Rob. of Glouc., p. 128, 1, 6.—0.F. mortier, ‘morter used 
by dawbers;’ Cot.=Lat. mortarium, mortar; lit. ‘stuff pounded 
together; a different sense of the word above; see Mortar (1). 
MORTGAGE, a kind of security for debt. (F,-L.) ΜΕ. 
mortgage, spelt morgage in Gower, C. A. i 234 L6.=0.F. poe 

rage, mortgaige, ‘2 morgage, or mortgage ;’ Cot. was called a 
Sertzage, Ὃν dead pledge, because, whatever profit it might yield, it 
did not thereby redeem itself, but became lost or dead to the mor- 

yee on breach of the condition ;’ Webster.—F. mort, dead, from 

τ, mortuus, pp. of mori, to die; and F. gage, a pledge. See 
Mortal and (ἃ). ‘Der. mortgag-er; mortgag-ee, where the 
final ~¢e answers to the F. -4 of the pp. 

MORTIFY, to destroy the Vital functions, vex, humble. ..<L) 
M.E. mortifien, used as a term of alchemy, Chaucer, C. T. 16594.— 
O.F. mortifier, ‘to mortifie,’ Cot. Lat. mortificare, to cause death. 
=Lat. morti-, crude form of mors, death ; and -fic-, for fac-ere, to 
make, cause; see Mortal and Fact. Der. mortify-ing ; mortifice 


MORTISE. 


gr-iow Sir Τ᾿ More, Works, p. 700, from 0. F. mortifcation (Cot), MOTET, a short piece of sacred music. (F = Tal 


from Lat. ace. morti 


‘@ piece made to fit it. ἃ) 8, 
Cot. Shak. has mortise as a sb. 


i 
«re, to bite, which could not con the «. Devic (ina sapple- 
ment to Ducange) thinks the Span. word may be of Arabic origin; 
cf. Arab. murtazz, fixed in the mark (said of an arrow), immoveably 
tenacious (said of a miser); Rich. Dict. p. 1386. Der. mortise, verb. 
MORTMAIN, the transfer of Property to a corporation, (F..— 


1.) * Agaynst all mortmayn ;* Sir lore, Works, p. 333h. The 
Statute of Mortmain was passed ad. 1279 (7 Edw. 1). Property 
transferred to the church was said to pass into main mort or mort 
main, i.e. into a dead hand, because it could not be alienated. =F. 
mort, dead; and main, a hand (Lat. manus). See Mortgage and 


MORTUARY, belonging to the burial of the dead. (L.) The 

old use of mortuary was in the sense of a fee paid to the n of a 
parish on the death of a parishioner. " ‘And (pore over} Linwode, 
ἃ booke of constitutions to gather tithes, mortuaries, offeringes, cus- 
tomes,’ &c.; Tyndall's Works, p. 2, col. 1. Lyndwode, to whom 
‘Tyndalll here refers, died a. ν᾿ 1446. Englished from Low Lat. mort- 
varium, ἃ mortuary neut. of Lat. morfuarius, belonging to the dead. 
Lat. mortu-us, οἵ mori, to die ; see Mo: 

MOBAIC, MosAl-wORE, omamental work made with 
small pieces of marble, &. (F.,—L.—Gk.) Spelt mosaick, Milton, 
P.L. iv. 700. " Mosaicall-worke, a worke of small inlayed peeces 
Minsheu’s Dict,, ed. 1627.=0. F. mosaigue, ' mosaicall work’; Cot. 
CE. Ital. mosaico, mosaic; Span. mosaica obra, mosaic work. Formed 
from a Low Lat. musaicus*, adj., an extended form from Lat, museum 
opus (also called musivum opus), mosaic work. The Low Lat. form 
musaicus answers to a late Gk, μουσαῖκόε *, an extended form from 
late Gk. μουσεῖον, mosaic work ; neut. of μουσεῖοε, of or belonging to 
the Muses (hence artistic, ornamental).=Gk. μοῦσα, a Muse; see 
‘Muse (2). 

MO!  Mossulman or Mohammedan ; Mahom- 
medan. (Arab.) ‘ This low salam Replies of Mosiem ἘΠῚ Tam;’ 
Byron, The Gisour (see note 29).— Arab. muslim, ‘a mousulman, 
a true believer in the Muhammedan faith;’ Rich. Dict. p. 1418. 

i oe who submits to, and acquiesces in the 
i id.’ A mussulman is one who professes ishim, 
ite. * obedience to the will of God, submission, the true or orthodox 
faith;” id. p. x. Derived from the 4th conjugation of salama, to 
submit (whence salm, submitting, id p. 845). The words moslem, 
mussulman, islom, and salaam are all from the same root salama. 
Doublet, mussulman. 
MOSQUE, 2 Mahommedan temple or church. (F.,<Span,— 
*Mosche or Mosgue, α temple or church among the Turks 
3° Blount’s Gloss, ed. seit, =F, mosquée, ‘a temple or 
church among the Turks; Cot.Span. mezyuita, ἃ mosque. τ Amb. 
masjad, masjid, a mosque, temple; Rich. Dict. p. 1415. Cf. Aral 
tajjadak, ‘a carpet, &., place of adoration, mosque ;" also oe 
sajdat, seat, "adoring, adoration id. p. 812.—Arab, root sajada, to adore, 


te ont 
MOSQUITO, « kind of gnat .) Spelt muskitto in 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. Ries, 128: =Span. ito, a little 
Of mosca,'a fly.— Lat. musca, a fly. CE Gk. μυῖα a 
; Lithuan, musé,a ἦγ. @ It can hardly be related to midge, 
unless we may refer it to the same MU. to murmur, buzz. 
‘MOBS, 0 cryptogamic plant. ( M.E. mos, P. Plowman, 
ἃ xviii. 143 moss (dat), 1 Ἐν i82,-A.8, meds, Deak meni 
42.4 Du, mos, + Icel. mosi, moss; also, a moss, moorland. Dan. 
mos. + Swed. mossa. 4G. moos, M.H.G. mos, moss; also a moss, 
swamp; allied to which is M.H.G. mies, O.H.G. mios, moss. 
B. Farther allied to Russ. moka’, moss; Lat. museus, moss; perhaps 
also to Gk. μόσχοι, a young, fresh shoot of a plant, a scion, sucker 
(though the last seems to me doubtful). [| We may note the E. 
‘use of moss in the sense of bog or soft moorland, as in Solway Moss, 
Chat Moss; this sense comes out again in E. mire, which is certainly 
related to moss, being cognate with O.H.G. mios; see Mire. Der. 
mose-land, moss-rose ; moss-trooper, i.e. ἃ trooper or bandit who rode 
cover the mosses on the Scottish border; moss-ed, As You Like It, iv. 
3. 1065; moss-grown, 1 Hen. IV, iii. τ, 33; moss-y, moss-i-ness, Also 


mire, 
‘MOBT, greatest ; see under More. 

MOTH, a Particle of dust, speck, spot. (8) ΜΈ, mot, motes 
Chaucer has the pl. motes, C.T, 6450. — A. %, mot, Matt,’ vii. 3. 
Root unknown. 


MOTLEY. 


Blount s Glos, ed. 1674.=F. matt, να verse in music 
‘a poesie, a short lay;’ Cot.=O, Ro mottetto, " ie, a verse, a 
iigge «short song; wit saying ;” Florio Dimin, of ital: motio, 
ἃ motto, a witt) 5 seed 


217.-A.S, mode, Grein, 
text; O. Northumbrian mate mokSa, Matt. vi. 20. Du. mot. 
Teel. motti. Swed. matt, ἃ mite. + G. mette, amoth. β. It iste- 
markable that there is a second form of the word, which can hardly 
De otherwise than closely related. This appears as A. 8. madu, a 
maggot, bug; ‘Cimex, mau,’ Allfric’s Gloss., Nomina Insectorum, 
in Wright's Vocab. i. 245 cognate forms being Du. and G. made, 

ἃ maggot, Goth. matha, a worm; also the dimin. forms Icel. madkr, 
Dan. maddih αἰ maggo whence is derived the prov. E. mauk, a 
maggot, discussed ve in a note to Maggot, q.v. A Tate 
example of M.E. mathe, maggot occurs in Caxton’s tr. of Reynard 
the Fox, ed. Arber, p. 69; ‘a dede hare, full of mathes and wormes.’ 
Ὑ- It is probable that both words mean ‘a biter’ or ‘eater ;" Fick 
refers A.S. matu to the root of E. mow, to cut grass. Der. moth- 
eaten, M. E. moth-eten, P. Plowman, B. x. 362. 

MOTHER (1), a female parent. E> M. E, moder, Chaucer, 
C. T. 5261, where Tyrwhitt prints mother; but all the six MSS. of 
the Six-text ed. have moder or mooder, Group B. 1. 841. (The M. E. 
spelling is almost invariably moder, and it is diffeuit to see how 
mother came to be the present standard form; perhaps it is due to 
Scand. influence, as the Icel. form has the t&.]—A.S. mdder, mbdor, 
médur ; Grein, ii. 261. Du. moeder. 4 Icel. médir. 4+ Dan. and 
Swed. moder. + G. mutter, O.H.G. muotar. 4 Irish and Gael. ma- 
thair. 4 Russ. mate. 4 Lithuan. moté (Schleicher). Lat. mater. 4 
Gk. μήτηρ. + Skt. mdtd, mdtri. __B, All formed with Aryan suffix 
tar (denoting the agent) from 4/MA, orig. to measure ; cf. Skt. md, 
to measure. ΤῈ is not certain in what sense md is here to be taken ; 
but most likely in the sense to ‘regulate’ or " manage ὁ in which 
case the mother may be regarded as ‘manager’ of the houschold. 
Some explain it as ‘ producer,’ but there is little evidence for such 
sense. Der. mother-ly, mother-li-ness, mother-hood, mother- 

MOTHER (2), the Riysterieal passion. (E.) In K. Lear, ii. 4. #5. 
Spelt moder in Palsgrave; the same word as the above,” So also 
Du. moeder means ‘ mother, womb, hysterical passion ?’ cf. G. mutter- 
eerie mother-fit, hysterical passion; mutterkolik, hysterical 


PMOTHER ( 3), lees, sediment. (E.) ‘As touching the mother 
or lees of oile oliue ;’ Holland, tr, of Pliny, Ὁ. xxiii. c. 3. It is prob. 
an Ἑ. word, though there is no ‘early authority for it. The form 
should really be mudder, as it is nothing but an extension of the 
word Mud, tad, τυ. But it has been confused with M.E. moder, a 
mother, and very common word has affected the very rare one. 
B. This phenomenon is not confined to English. Cf. O. Du. modder, 
‘mudd or mire in which swine and hoggs wallow’ (Hexham); 
whence O. Du, modder, moeyer, ofte sop, the lees, dreggs, or 
the mother of wine or beere;’ id. But in mod Du. we have moer 
signifying both sediment or dregs, also a matrix or female screw, by 
confusion of moer (short for modder) with moer (short for moeder). 
x, Soagain,G. moder, mod, mould, mouldering decay (whence moder- 
ig, mouldy, exactly like prov. E. mothery, mouldy) also appears as 
mutter, mother, sediment in wine or other liquids. Der. mocher-y. 

OTION, movement. (Εἰ, = L.) “OF that mocyon his car- 
dynalles were sore abashed;’ Bemers, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 326. 
=F. motion, omitted in Cotgrave, but used by Froissart in this very 
passage, as quoted by Littré.=—Lat. motionem, acc. of motio, a move- 
ment.—Lat. motus, pp. of mouere, to move; see Move. Der. 
motion-less, Hen. V, iv. 2. 50. 

M , an inducement. (F.,=L.) Properly an adj, 
introduced as a sb. M.E. moti motive, Chaucer, C. 
9365.-0.F. moti reason ;” Cot.— 
motiuum, ἃ motive; found A.D. 1452; bat certainly ea 
Lat. motivus, moving, animating ; found a.p. 1369. Formed with 
Lat. suffix -ivus from mot-, stem of motus, pp. of mouere ; see Move. 
‘Der. motiv-i-ty (modern). Also motor, i.e. a mover, Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. ii. ς. 2. § 2, borrowed from Lat. motor, a mover. 
MOTLEY, of different colours. (F..—G.) M.E. mottelee, Chau- 
cer, C.T. 273. So called because spotted ; orig. applied to curdled 
milk, &c.—O.F. mattelé, ‘clotted, knotted, curdled, or curd-like ; 
Cot. Cf. O. Ε. mattonné, in the expression ciel mattonné, ‘a curdled 
i.e. mottled] skie, or a skie full of small curdled clowd: 

.F, matteld answers to a pp. ofa verb matteler *, representing an 
. HG. matiein*, ἃ frequentative verb regularly formed from Bava- 
rian matte, curds; Schmeller’s Bayerisches Worterbuch, col. 1685. 


‘Root unknown, Der. mottled, Drayton, Muses’ Elysium, Nymph. 6 


880 ΜΟΤΤΟ. 
(R); this is a mere translation of Ο. Ἐν matelé, with Ἐ -αά for 


Orzo, a sentence added to a device, (Ital,=L.) Τὰ Shak. 

Per. ji, 2, 38.— Ital. motto, ‘a word, a mot, a saying, a posie or briefe 
in any shield, , OF emprese” [device] ; lorio,= Lat. mutium, 
ἃ mutter, a grunt, a muttered sound ; cf. mutire, muttire, to mutter, 
mumble. Formed from 4/ MU, to make a low sound; cf. Gk. μῦ, a 
muttered sound. See Mutter. Der. mot-e. 

MOULD (1), earth, crumbling ground. (E.) Μ - molde 
P, Plowman, B. prol. "S. molde, dust, soil, earth, 
country; Grein, it, 261. Du. mul, dust, dirt, refuse; cf. molm, 
mould. + Icel. mold, mould, earth. Dan. muld. Swed. mull (for 
muld). + Goth. mulda, dust; Mk. vil. 11, + G. mull; prov. G. molt, 
molten, garden mould (Fligel). B. All from a Teut. type 
MOLDA, Fick, iii. 235.—4/MAL, to grind, bruise, crumble; see 
Meal (1). Der. mouid-warp, the old name for a mole (see mol 
mould-y, mould-i-ness; also mould-er, a frequentative verb, ‘to crum- 
ble often,’ hence, to secay, cf. ‘in the mouldering of earth in frosts 
and sunne,’ Bacon, Nat. Ilist. § 337. 

MOULD (2), 2 model, pattem, form, fashion. (F.=L.) ΜῈ. 
molde, P. Plowman, B. xi. 341. Formed (with excrescent ὦ, like the 
d after 1 in boul-d-er) from Ὁ. F. molle, mole, mod. F. moule, ἃ mould, 
Littré gives molle as the spelling of the r4th century ; a still earlier 
form was modle, in the 13th cent.=Lat. modulum, acc. of modulus, 
a measure, standard, size. See Model. q_It is far more likely 
that M.E. molde is from the form molle than from modle, whence it 
might, however, have been formed by transposition. But’ the Span. 
moide, on the other hand, is from modulus, by transposit 
mod-el, » dimin. form. Also mould, vb., Mids. Nt. Dr. 
mould-er, mould-ing. 

MOULT, to cast feathers, as birds do. (L.) Τῆς ἐ is intrusive, 
just as in fault from M.E. faute; see Fault. M.E. mouten; ‘his 
haire moutes,’ i.e, falls off, Pricke of Conscience, 1. 781. * Moutyn, as 
fowlys, Plumeo, deplumeo Prompt. Parv. ‘Mowter, moulter, quando 
auium decidunt;’ ‘Gouldman, cited by Way to illustrate *Mow- 
fare, or mowtard [i.e, moulter, moultis bin byrde, Plutor ;* 
Prom . Parv.e Lat. mutare, to change; ν᾽ muer, to moult ; 

yw (3). So also. H.G. muon, to ‘moult i is merely borrowed 
from Lat. mutare; now spelt mausen in mod.G. Der. moulting; also 
mews; and see mutable. 

MOUND, an earthen defence, a hillock. (E.) _*Compast with a 
mound ;* Spenser, F.Q. ii. 7. 56. The sense of ‘hillock’ is due to 
confusion with the commoner word mount; but the two words are 
not at all nearly connected, though possibly from the same root. 
_ older sense of mound was ‘ protection,’ and it was even used of 

body-guard or band of soldiers, M. E. mound, a protection, guard. 
“sir de Seint Poul herde how it was, Sixtene hundred of 
horsmen assembléde o the gras; He wende toward Bruges pas pur 
pas, With swithe gret mounde’ =Sir J. de 5. P. heard how it was, he 
‘assembled 1600 horsemen on the grass; He went towards B. step by 

mp. with a very great body of men; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 1 
7 mund, protection, chiefly used as a law-term ; see Boswo 
ii. 268, gives mund (1) the hand, (2) protection. We may note 
also the comp. mund-beorg, lit. a protecting mountain, as giving 
something of the sense “the ‘mod. E. mound. +0. Fries. mund, 
mond, a protector, guardian. + O.H.G. munt, a 
tector, hand ; whence G. vormund, a guardian, 

‘protection’ is more radical than that of ‘hand,’ and ‘should be put 
first; the contrary order is due to a supposed connection with Lat. 
manus, which I hold to be a mistake. γ. Fick (iii. 231) gives 
the Teutonic type as MONDI; and refers it to 4/ MAN, to jut ont, 
as seen in Lat. emin-ere, to jut out. This I believe to be right, as 
we may faitiy deduce both promontory and mount from the same root 
as mound. The successive senses seem to be ‘jutting out,’ ‘ mountain,’ 
. setetion, hand. See Mount. a) ME ΜΝ 

D. rising groun munt, 
Homilies, ed: Morris, i. 11, e1g.-A. S: mont, Grein, fi 369. (Tm: 
mediately from Latin, not through the F. mont.) =Lat 
of mons, a mountain ; stem mon-ti-. Formed (with suffix -ta) from 
MAN, to project, seen in Lat. emin-ere, to jut out; cf. E. pro- 


mont-or-y. iinent, and Menace, Der. mountain, q.¥.: 
mount (2), q.¥. 
MOUNT (2), to ascend. (F,=L.) M.E. mounten, P. Plowman, 


B. prol. 67; older form monten, King Alisaunder, 784.— 1. monter, 
*to mount ;" Cot.=F. mont, a mountain, hill. [The verb is due to 
the use of the O.F. adverb a mont, up-hill; so also the adv. a val, 
down-hill, produced F. avaler, to’ swallow, and avalanche.]=Lat. 
monte, acc. of mons, a hill. See Mount (1). Der. mouncer, 
mount-ing ; aso mount-ebank, 4, ν. Also a-mount, 9. V. 

‘MOUNTAIN, a hill. (F,—L.) In early use. M.E. montaine, 


MOW. 


mountain. Low Lat. montanea, montana, a mountain; Ducange.— 
‘t. montana, neut. pl., mountainous regions; from montanus, adj., 
hilly.—Lat. mont-, stem of mons, a mountain, See Mount (1). 
Der. mountain-ous, Cor. ii. 3. 127, from Ο, Ε΄, montaigneux, ‘moun- 
tainous,’ Cot.; mountaineer, Temp. iii. 3. 44, with suffix -er= 


Ἑ. wi 
‘MOUNTEBANE, a charlatan, quack doctor. (Ital.,=L. and 
G.) _Lit.*one who mounts ona bench,’ to proclaim his hostrams. 
See Trench, Select Glossary. In Shak. Hamlet, iv. 7.142.‘ Fel- 
lows, to mount a bank! Did your instructor In’ the dear tongues, 
never discourse to you Of the Italian mountebanks?’ Ben Jonson, 
Volpone, i. 2 (Sir Politick). = Ital. montambanco, a mountebank ; 
Ο. Ital. monta ix Banco, " α mountibanke,’ montar’ ἐν banco, * to 
the mountibanke;’ Florio. B Hence the « stands for older i, whi 
is short for in; the mod, Ital, must be divided monta-m-banco, where 
-m- (put for in) has become m before the following b.= Ital. monsare, 
to mount, cognate with F. monter, to mount ; in = Lat. ἐπ, in, on; 
and Ital. barco, from O.H.G. bane, a bench, money-table. " See 
Mount (2), In, and Bank (2). 

MOUBN, to grieve, be sad. (E.) 
mornen; Chaucer, C. T. 3704. = A.S. murnan, to 

. Also meornan, 
O.H.G. mornén, 


Μ. E. murnen, mournen, 
ieve ; Grein, it 
240. + Icel. morna, + Goth. maurnan. + 
‘The Goth. -n- before -an is a mere suffix, giving 
older w, the base 


the verb an intransitive character, and as au is from 


pis. + Pers. mish; Rich. Dict. p. 1325. Skt. mtisha, a rat, a 
mouse. B. The sense is ‘the stealing animal.’ = 4/ MUS, to 
steal; whence Skt. mush, to steal, mésha, a stealer. Der. moux, 
vb., Mach. ii. 4. 13, mouser; mouse-ear, ἃ plant, mousetail, ἃ 
plant. Also muscle, "(But not tif-mouse. 

PMOUSTA ‘ACHE, MUSTACHE, the hair on the upper li 
(F., = Ital, = Gk.) Formerly mustachio, Shak, L. L. L. το 1. 110; 
this is taken from the Ital. form given below. Both mustachio ani 
mustache are given in Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. = F. moustache, *& 
mustachoe ;° Cot. = Ital. mostaccio, ‘a face, a ‘snout, ἃ mostacho ;" 
Florio, (ct. Span. mostacko, a whisker, moustache ; answering to 
the E. form mostacko in Florio.] = Gk. μύστακ-, stem of μύσταξ, the 
upper lip, a moustache; Doric and Laconic form of that 

wherewith one chews, the mouth, the upper lip; cf. μαστάι cor, to 
chew, eat. See Mastic. 

MOUTH, the aperture between the lips, an aperture, orifice, out- 
let. (Ε) M. E. mouth, Chaucer, C. T. 153. = A.S. ma8, Grein, ii. 
266.4-Du. mond. + Icel. munar (for mundr). 4+ Dan. mund. 4 Swed. 
mun. 4+ Goth. munths, B. Fick gives the Teutonic type as 
MONTHA,; iii. 231. The connection with Lat. mentum, 
the chin, seems doubtful. Der. mou/h, vb., Hamlet, iv, 2. 20; 
mouth ful, Pericles, ii. 1. 38 ; mouth-piece. 

MOVE, to set in motion, stir, impel. (F.,.—L.) M.E. mown, 
moeuen, meuen; P. Plowman, B. xvii. 194 (where ali three spellings 
occur in the MSS. The » is written for 0; the form meuen is 
common.) Also in Chaucer, Assembly of Foules, 1. 150. = Ὁ. F. 
movoir, mod. F, mowwoir, = Lat. mouére, to move; pp. motus. = 
a MU, to push; whence also Skt. miv, to push (wita pp. mia, 
moved, corresponding to Lat, motus; also Gk. ἀμεύομαι, Dene form 
of duefopas, 1 change, change place. Der. mower, Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 
2989; movable, of which the M. E. form was meble or moeble, 
Ρ 267, borrowed from F. meuble, Lat. mobtlis, 
movable ; mov-abl-y, mov-able-ness; move-ment, Gower, C. A. or 
1. 12, from Ὁ, F. movement ( 1y) ; mowing, mov-ing-ly. Also 
mobile, from Lat. mobilis, moveable, often contracted to mob; see 
Mob. Also mol-ion, q.¥., mot-ive, q.v., mot-or; from Lat. pp. motes. 
Also mo-ment, com-mot-ion, ¢-mot-ion, pro-mote, re-mote, re-move. 

MOW (1), to cut down'with a scythe. (E) M.E. mowoen 
other mowen’ (other MSS. mouwen), i.e. mow (bay) or stack (in 
mow); P. Plowman, C. vi. 14. The old pt. t. was mew, still com- 
mon in Cambridgeshire; see Layamon, 1942. = A.S. mdwan, Grein, 
ii, 213, (The vowel-change from A. 8. ἀ to E. o is perfectly regular 
cf. stdn, stone, bdn, bone.) + Du. maaijen. + Dan. meic. + G. maken, 
0.H. G. mdjan, mén. Β. All from a base MA, to mow, reap; 
whence also Gk. ἀ-μά-ω, 1 reap, Tat, meters, to reap, Der. 
mow-er, mowing ; also mea-d, mea-d-ow, ofter-ma-th, and (perhaps) 


1! 


Layamon, 1. 1282.-- Ο, F. montaigne, montaine; mod. F. montagne, ἃ ᾧ moth. 


ΜΟΥ͂. 


MOW (6). heap. pile of hay or com. (Ε.) M.E. ποίσῃ mewe 
of scheues * = heap of sheaves, given as a various reading in’ Wyclif, 
Ruth. iii. 7 (later teat). = A.S. miga, a mow, Exod. xxii. 6, where 
the Vulgate bas aceruus frugum. 4 Icel. miga, migi, a swathe in 
mowing, also a c-owd of people, a mob. The’ change from 
A.S. ¢ to M.E. w is common; so also in M. E. morwe (morrow) 
from A.S. morgen. γ. Perhaps from 4/MU, to bind; cf. Skt. mii, 


may, to bind. 

MOW (3), a grimace ; obsolete, (F..<O.Du.) ‘With mop end 
mow ;' Temp. iv. 47. *Mopping and mowing;’ K. Lear, iv. 1. 64. 
Ἱ mowe, I mocke one; he useth to mocke and mowe ;’ Palsgrave.— 
F, mone, ‘a moe, or mouth, an ill-favoured extension or thrus ing out 
of the lips ;’ Cot.—O. Du. mouwe, the protruded underlip ; see Ouce- 
mans, who cites the phrase maken die mowwe=to make a grimace, de- 
tide, in two passages. Cf. O. Du. mocken, or moelen, ‘to move ones 
cheeks in chawing;’ Hexham. Allied to Mock, q. v. q The 
word mop, its companion, is also Dutch ; see Mop (2). 

‘MUCH, great in quantity. (Scand.) M.E. mocke, mucke, m'che. 
Formerly also used with respect of size. ‘A moche man’ = a tall 
man; Ρ. Plowman, B. viii. 70; where one MS. reads mykil. * Moche 
and lite’ = great and small; Chaucer, C. T. 496 (Six-text, A. 494), 
where other MSS, have muche, miche, meche. ἣ ‘When we com- 
pare Μ. Ε. miche, mocke, muche, with the corresponding forms michel, 
‘mockel, muchel, all variants of mickel or mickle (Α. 5, mycel, micel), we 
see at once that the mod. E. muck and mickl: only differ by the suffix 
at the end of the latter. Muche occurs in Layamon, 10350; but not. 
in A.S.=Icel. mjok, adv. much. Muck answers to Gk. μέγας just as 
mickle dces to Gk. μεγάλοι 5, appearing in the fem. form μεγάλη. See 
further under Mickle. And see More, Most. q Just as we 
have both much and mickle, we find Α. 8. /yt and lytel; see Little. 

MU GE, a slimy substance, gum. (F,=L.) ΕΝ 
cites the word from Bacon’s Philosophical Remains. ‘The adj. muci- 
laginous isin Blount’s Gloss., ed.1674.—F. mucilage, " slime, clammy 
sap, glewy juice ;” Cot. = Lat. macilago (stem mucilagin-), mouldy 
moisture ; not in White’s Lat. Dict., but used by lorus Prisci- 
anus (iv. 1), a physician of the 4th cntury. Extended from mucilus®, 
an a} formed ‘from mucus; see Mucus. Der. mucilagin-ous (from 
the stem), 

‘MUCK, filth, dung, dirt. (Scand.) M.E. muck; spelt muck, 
Gower, Ὁ. A. ii. 290, 1. 3; muc, Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 
2557. (Stratmann als> refers to Havelok, 2301, but the ref, is 
wrong.) = Icel. myki, dung ; whence myki-reka, ἃ muck-rake, dung- 
shovel ; cf. moka, t> shovel dung out of a stable. Dan. még, dung. 
Cf. Swed. mocka, to throw dung out of a stable, like prov. E. ‘to 


mack οὐ" Not allied to A.S. meox, dung, whence prov. E. 
mixen, a Gung-heap, which seems to go with A.S. migan, Icel. miga, 
thesame as Lat. mngere, Skt. mik. See Mist. Dor. mucky, muck, 


i-ness; muck-heap, muck-rake (Bunyan’s Pilg. Progress). 

MUCK, CK, a term applied to malicious rage. (Malay.) 
Only in the phrase ‘to run amuck;’ the word has been absurdly 
tumed into a muck, Dryden goes further, and inserts an adjective 
between muck and the sup] ‘article! ‘And runs an Indian muck 
at all he meets;’ Hind and Panther, iii, 1188. To rum amuck is to 
run about in a mad rage. = Malay dmub,* ing fariously in 
battle, attacking with desperate resolution, rushing in a state of 
frenzy to the commission of indiscriminate murder, running amuck. 
It is applied to any animal in a state of vicious rage ;’ Marsden, 
Malay Dict. p. 16. 

‘MUCUS, slimy fluid. (L.) The adj. mucous is in older use, the 
sb, being modem. Sir T. Browne says the chameleon’s tongue has 
“a mucous and slimy extremity ;" Valg, Errors, Ὁ. iii. c. 21. § 7.—Lat. 
mucus, muceus, slime from the nose; whence the adj. mucosus, 
Englished by mucous. + Gk. pixos, a rare word, allied to μῦξα, the 
discharge from the nose, μύκης, snuff of a wick; cf. Gk, dopbecey 
(-- ἀπομύκ-γει»), to wipe the nose; Lat. manger = + MUK, to 
cast away; appearing in Skt. much. to let loose, dismiss, cast, 
effuse; muk-taka, a missile weapon; Fick,i.727. Der. muc-ous; and 
see mucilage, maich (2). 

MUD, wet, soft earth, mire. (0. LowG.) Μ. E. mud; the dat. 
mudde occurs in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 407 ; see Spec. of Eng 
ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 156, 1. 407. Not found in A.S. Of Old 
Low G. origin. = O. Low G. mudde, mud; whence the adj. muddig, 


muddy, Bremen Wérterbuch; cf, Ὁ, Swed. modd, mud (Ihre). | piggin (: 


Commoner in an extended form; cf. Du. modder, mud, Swed. modder, 
mother, lees of wine ; Dan. mudder, mud ; see Mother (3). 

cognate High German form is found in the Bavarian mott, peat, 
mentioned as the origin of E. moat ; see Moat. This establishes it 
asa Teut.word. ὀὠὀγ. Prob. further related to Icel. médr, muddy 
snowbanks, heaps of snow and ice; to lel, méta, (2) a lange river, 
(2) mud, as in‘ af leiri ok af médu’= of earth and mud; and toIcel. 
mob, refuse of hay. 


δ. The form of the root appears to be MU, @ mygla, to grow musty, all 


MUGGY. 881 


to pollute, render turbid, whence Gk. μιαίνειν (= μι -αν-γειν), to 
pollute; Russ. mytite, to disturb, render muddy, whence myle, a 
mudd: Place (in water). Der. mudd-y, mudd-i-ly, mudd-i-ness, mudd-le, 

‘MUDDLE, to confuse. (0. Low G.) * Muddle, to rout with the 
bill, as geese and ducks do; also, to make tipsy and unfit for busi- 
ness; Kersey, ed. 1715. A frequentative verb, formed with the 
usual suffix -le, from the sb, mud. Thus to mudd-/e is to go often in 
mud, to dabble in mud; hence, to render water turbid, and, 
generally, to confuse, Similarly, Dan. muddre, to stir up mud in 
water, said of a ship, from Dan. mudder, mud. (The G. muddern 
has the same sense, but is merely borrowed from Low G. or Danish.) 
See Mud. 

‘MUEZZIN, a Mohammedan crier of the hour of prayer. (Arab.) 
Spelt muezin in Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 239. — Arab. 
mu-zin, mu-azzin, * the public crier, who assembjes people to prayers 
by proclamation from a minaret ;’ Rich. Dict. p. 1523; mu'azzin, 
“the crier of a mosque ;’ Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 617. Comne 
with Arab. azar, the call to prayers, Palmer, col. 17; uzn, the ear, 


Rich. p. 48, Palmer, col. 17; azina, he listened, Rich. p. 48. 
MUPE (1), a warm, soft coves for the hands, (Scand) Spelt 
muffe in Minsheu, ed. 1627. ΟΥ̓ Scand. origin, = Ὁ. Swed. muff, 


8 afl (Ihre) ; Dan, mufe.+ Du. maf, 8. mulls O. Da, mom, αὶ 
sleeve (Hexham).-+-G. muff, a muff; M. H. G. mouwe, mowe, a sleeve, 
esp. a wide-hanging woman's s'eeve (Wackernagel). 4 O. Fries. 
mowe, a hanging sleeve ; Low G. moue, a sleeve (Bremen Warter- 
Buch). "Br The old sense is ‘a sleeves esp. a long banging sleeve 
such as was wom by women, in which the hands could be wrapped 
in cold weather. Fick gives the Tent. type as ΜΟΥ͂ΝΑ, a sleeve 
225; and cites Lithuan. ui-mowd, a mufl, derived from Lith. mauti, 
to strip, whence wi-mauti, to strip up, tuck up; see Nesselmann, 
Ρ. 389. y. He farther compares Lith, maui with Lat. mouere, 
to move, If this be right, the word is derived from the verb which 
appears in E. as move; see Move. but the connection is hard to 
perceive. Der. muffle, q.v. 


‘MUFF (2). a silly fellow, simpleton. (E.) Α prov. E. word, of 
imitative origin. It simply means ‘a mumbler’ or indistinct speaker. 
Cf. prov. E. muff, 
thing ineffect 


me, to mumble (Halliwell); moffle, to do 


τ᾽ ool. 184. 
is 


same as 
moffel,* 


the law, an expounder of the Muhammedan law, the mufti or head 
law-officer amongst the Turks ? Rich. Dict. p. 1462. Connected with 
fatwa, “ἃ judicious or religious decree pronounced by a mufti, α 
Judgment, Sentence; id. prto7o. | The phrase ‘in τῆ!" 
‘means in civilian costume, as opposed to military dress. 

‘MUG, a kind of cup for liquor. (C.) “A mugge, pote, Ollula;” 
Levins, 184. 34. Household utensils are sometimes Celtic, as noggin, 

iggin (sometimes shortened to pig); and the like. Probably of 
Celtic origin; cf. Irish mugan, amug; mucog,acup. β. On the 
other hand, a Swed. mugg, a mug, is given in the Tauchnitz Swed. 
Dict., but not in Widegren or Ihre; perhaps that also is of Celtic 
origin. It is difficult to decide, for want of materials, 

GG, damp and close, said of weather. (Scand) Both 
muggy and muggish are in Ash's Dict., ed. 1775.—Icel. mugga, soft 
Grietling mist; “whence mugguvedr, muggy, misty weather, “Cl, Teel. 

“alked to Swed nigel, mould, mouldiness, 
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MUMBLE. 


We find also Dan. muggen, musty, mouldy, mugne, to grow musty. ed. 1674. A term in heraldry.=O.F. molette, a rowel; ‘ molate 


‘Not improbably allied to Muck; cf. prov. E. moky, misty (Lincola- 
shire); Halliwell. Der. muggi-ness, . 

‘MUGWOBT, the name of a wild lower. (E.) Spelt mogworte 
in Palsgrave. Α. 5, mueguyrt, the Artemisia ; see numerous examples 
of the word in Cockayne's A. S, Leechdoms, iii. 339. It plainly means 
‘midgeswatt see Perhaps regarded as being good against 
mi 


LY, the fruit of a certain tree. (Hybrid; L. and E.) 
moo! ‘Trevisa translates sycomoros by moolberyes, 
Here the J, as is so often the case, stands for an older r; 
name for the tree was mor-bedm; see Cockayne’s A.S. Leech- 
doms, iii. 339. ‘Morus, vel rubus, mor-bedm;” Alfric’s Gloss, 
Nomina Arborum, in Wright's Vocab. i. 32, col. 2. [The A.S. beum, 

mod. E. beam.) B. is an E, word; mul=M.E. 

.S. mor-, The A.S, mor- is from Lat. morus, a mulberry- 
tree. The Gk. μῶρον, μόρον, a mulberry, μορέα, a mulberry-tree, are 
rather cognate than the orig. of the Lat. word. γ. Root unknown. 
‘The G. mauibeere is similarly compounded, from Lat. morus and G. 
bere. See Sycamore. Der. murrey. 
MULCT, a fine, penalty. (L.) Given as a sb. in Minsheu, ed. 
1627.—Lat. mulcta, a fine, penalty; whence also O. F. multe \Cot- 
grave). The older and better Lat. form is mula. Root unknown. 
Der. mulct, vb. 

‘MULE, the offspring of the horse and ass. (1,) Μ. Ε. mule, Rob. 
of Glouc, p. 189, 1. 3.—A.S. mul; ‘Mulus, mul,’ Alfric’s Gloss., 
Nomina Feraram, in Wright's Voc. i. 23.—Lat. miilus, B. The 
Tong μι points to a loss of ¢; the word is cognate with Gk. μύκλον, an 
ass, μύχλοε, a stallion ass; we also find μύκλα, μύκλουν, a black stripe 
on the neck and feet of the ass. Perhaps allied to Gk. μάχλοε, lewd. 
Der. mul-ish; mul-et-eer, spelt muleter in old edd. of Shakespeare, 
1 Hen. VI, iii, 2. 68, from F, meuletier, ‘a muletor’ (Cot.), which 
from F, mule, ‘a moyle, mulet, or great mule’ (id.), formed with 
suffix -ef from F, mule=Lat. mulum, ace. of mulus,” Also mul-atto, 
one of mixed breed, the offspring of black and white parents, in Sir 
T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 116, from Span. mulato, by-form of 
muleto, a young mule, ἃ mulatto, cognate with Εἰ. mulet, 

a term applied to sweetened ale or wine. (E.) Cor- 
rupted from mould, as will appear, From this term has been evolved 
the verb to mull, to sweeten ale or wine; but this is modern, and 
due to a total loss of the orig. sense of the word. The older term is 
mulled ale, a corruption of muld-ale, or mold-ale, lit. a funeral ale or 
Danguet. [It must be remembered that Μ. Ε. ale meant a feast or 
banquet ; see Bridal] M.E. ‘mold-ale, molde ale, Potacio funerosa 
vel funeralis;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 341; see the account of funeral 
entertainments in Brand’s Popular Antiquities. Cf. Lowland Sc, 
smulde-mate, lit. mould-meat, a banquet; Jamieson. For 
further proof that mulde=mould, cf. Lowland Sc. muldes, mools, 

yulverised earth, esp. the earth of the grave; mule, mol, to crumble; 
ξμαίκο, Note Icel. mold, earth, pl. moldar, ἃ funeral. See 

yal B. It is easy to see how the word took up a new 
sense, viz, by confusion with M.E. mullen, to break to powder, 
crumble (Prompt. Parv. p. 348), and the sb. mull, powder, the sense 
Of which was transferred (as Way suggests) to the ‘ powdered. condi- 
ments’ which the ale contained, esp. grated spices, and the like. 
Ὁ. It is remarkable that this confusion did not much affect the 
etymology ; for the M.E. mull, powder, is only another form of mould, 


which is still spelt mudi in Swedish. 

MULLEIN, a kind of wild flower. (E.) The great mullein is 
Verbascums thapsus. Spelt mullein in Minsheu, ed. 1627. M.E. 
moleyn, Prompt. Parv.A.S. molegn, mullen; in Cockayne's Α. 8, 
Leechdoms, iit. 3393 cf. Wright's Voc. i, 290, 1. 34. β. The suffix 
“egn (=ign) is due to a combination of the Aryan suffixes -ka and 
«πα. ‘It occurs again in Aolegn, holly; and the prov. E. Aollen or 
Aollin (holly) is formed from Aolegn (with loss of g) just as mullein 
‘or mullen is formed from molegn. The weakening ote explains the 
i in the form mullein. Thus the word is certainly E., and the F. 
moline is borrowed from it, y-One kind of mullein is called 
moth-mullein (Verbascum blattaria, from blatta, a moth), from ἃ 
notion that it was good against moths ; cf. * Herbe aux mites, moth- 
mullein;’ Cot, This renders very plausible the suggestion (in Diefen- 
bach) of a derivation from the old Teutonic word preserved in 
Goth. malo, a moth (Matt. vi. 29), and in Dan. mél, a moth. Cf. G. 
mottenkraut, moth-mullein (Wed; ). 

(1), a kind of fish. (F.,—L.) M.E. molet; ‘ Molet, 


ΟΜ 
ΠΝ 
A 


, Mullus ;" Prompt. Parv. Older form mulet, occt asa 

“loss to Lat. mulus in a list of fishes of the 1ath cent. ; see Wright's 
ἔσαν, 98, 1. τ..-Ὁ. Ε΄ mulet, ‘the mullet-fish ; Formed, 
with dimin. suffix -ef, from Lat. mulius, late Lat. mulus, the red 


mullet. Root unknown. 


desperon, the rowell of ἃ spur,’ Cot.; mallee, ὁ ἃ mullet, the ram- 
head of a windlesse, the rowell of a spur;’ id. Cf. O. Ital. mollene, 
“του είς, nippers, or fire-tongs,’ Florio; dimin. of molla, ‘a wheel of 
ἃ clock that moueth all the rest, ‘Again, Ital. molla is another 
form of Ital. mola, ‘a mill-stone, grinding-stone, wheel ;” id. Lat. 
mola, a mill. See Molar, Mill. The transference of sense 
was from ‘wheel of a water-mill’ to any wheel, including the 
spur-rowel, which the mullet resembled. Perhaps the F. word was 
borrowed from the Ital. instead of directly from the Latin, 

MULLION, an upright division between the lights of windows. 
(F..=L.) A corruption of munnion, with the same sense, which is 
still in use in Dorsetshire; Halliwell. It occurs in some edd. of 
Florio; see below. πρίρτου, τὰ stump, or the blunt end of ἃ 
thing; moignon des ailes, the stumps, or pinions of the wings; moi 
du br the brawn, or brawny pert ofthe arm;’ Cot. β. Hence 
munnion, just as O.F. troignon gives E. trunnion. Cf. O. Ital. mugnone, 
ἃ carpenier’s munnion or trunnion, Florio (as cited by Wedgwood); 

is ot in the ed. of 1598, As Wedgwood well observes, * the mun: 
nion or mullion of 2 window is the stump of the division before it 
breaks off into the tracery of the window.” It clearly took its name 
from the likeness to the. stump of lopped tree, which is one of the 
senses of F. moignon ; Lateré. ¢ word also occurs as Span. 
muion, the brawn or muscle of the arm, the stump of an arm or leg 
cut off; Port. munhdes, pl. of , the trunnions of a gun. Further 
allied to Span. muieca, the wrist, Port. munheca. Ὑ. From O. F. 
moing, raaimed (Diez, 4th ed. p.725). Diez cites only the Breton πνοιῇ, 
‘mofi, mutilated in the hand or arm. But Legonidec, in his Breton Dict., 
says that the forms mai, πιοῆξ, and moiis occar in the same sense; and 
it seems to me likely that the Bret. mail, clearly the oldest form, is 
cognate with Lat. mancus, maimed, mutilated. And when Diez rightly 
derives trunnion (O. F. troignon) from O. F. trone (= Ital. tronco), we 
can hardly be in connecting munnion (O. Ε΄. moignon) with Ital. 
monco, maimed, which of course is the Lat. mancus. 8. Whatever 
ii ities there may be in the one case are the same asin the other, 
with the exception of the vowel. Bat this need not prevent us from 
identifying Ital. monco with mancus, though the more usual form is 
mance. fact is that the nasal πὶ is apt to tara a into ὁ, as in 
E. long, from A.S. lang, corresponding to which is Lat. longus. 
For the change from» to, cf. Boulogne from Bononia, and Ital. 
alma from Lat. anima, 

MULTANGULAR, having many angles. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 
1715.—Lat. mulf-, stem of multus, many; and angularis, angular, 
See Multitude and Angular. q ‘Similarly, multilateral, from 
multi =multo-, crade form of multus, and E. lateral, q.v. So also 


TIFARIOUS, manifold, diversified. (L.) 1π Blount’s 


Gloss., ed. 1674; he says it occurs in Bacon, Englished (by change 
of -us to -ous, as in arduous, &c.) from Lat. multifarius, manifold, 
various, The orig. sense appears to be ‘ many-speaking,’ i.e. speak- 


ing on many subjects.=—Lat. multi-e multo-, crude form of multus, 
much ; and -farius, prob. connected with fari, to speak. Cf. the rare 
word fariari, to speak. See Multitude and Fate. 

‘MULTIPLE, repeated many times. (L.) Ια Kersey, ed. 1715. 
A coined word, analogous to triple quadrecple, oc, the suffix being 
due to the Lat. suffix -plex; see Multiply. 

MULTIPLY, to increase many times, make more numerous. 
(F.—L.) ΜῈ. multiplien, Chaucer, C.'T. 16303. He also has 
multiplying, sb., C.T. 12308; and multiplication, C.T. 16317. = F. 
multiplier, ‘to multiply;’ Cot.<Lat. multiplicare, to render manifold. 
=Lat. multiplic-, stem of multiplex, manifold. Lat. multi-= multo-, 
stem of mudfus, much; and the suifix -plex, answering to E. fold. 
See Multitude and Complex, Plait, Fold. Der. multiplic~and, 
from the fut. pass. part. multiplicandus ; multiplic-at-ion, from F. mal- 
tiplication= Lat. acc. multiplicationem ; multiplic-at-ive; multiplicer ; 
multiplic-i-ty, Drayton, The Mooncalf (R.) 

(DE, a great number, a crowd. (F,=L.) ΜΕ. 
multitude, Gower, C. A. i, 220.—F, multitude, ‘a multitude ;* Cot. 
Lat. multitudinem, acc. of multitudo, ἃ multitude. Formed (with suffix 
srudo) from multi- = multo-,crude form of multus,many,much. Root un- 
known. Der. muititudin-ous, Mach. ii. 2. 62, from the stem multitudin-. 

‘MUM, an interjection, impressing silence. (E.) In Shak. Temp. 
iii, 2. 59. M.E. mom, mum, expressive of the least posible sound 
with the lips; P. Plowman, B. prol. 215; Lydgate, London Lyck- 
peny, st. 4, in Spec. of. Eng. ed. also Lat. πεν, Gk. 
μῦ, the least sound made with the lips; Skt. man, to murmur. 
Evidently of imitative origin. Der. mumble; and see mummer. 


Compare mew, murmur, mutter, myth. 
MUMBLE, to speck indistinctly, to chew inefficiently. (E.) ‘The 
bis excrescent, and due to emphasis; the final -le is the usual fre- 


eat, p. 24. 


MULLET (2), a five-pointed star. (F,=L.) In Blount's Gfoss., quentative ending. ME. momelen, mamelen, to speak indistinctly oc 


MUMMER. 


weakly; P. Plowman, Α. ν. 21, B. v.21. Formed with the frequent. 
suffix -εἰ- from M.E. mom, a slight sound, See Mum. Ci. Du. 
mommelen, G. mummeln, to mutter, mumble; similarly formed. Der. 
mumbi-er, mumbl-ing. 

MU: a masker, buffoon, (Ε.,-- 0.) ‘That goeth a 
smummynge;’ Tyndall, Works, Ε 13, col. a, La. ‘As though he 
came in in a mummary ;' Sir T. More, Works, p. 975 b. ‘Made 
Prouysyon for a dysguysynge or a mummynge;’ Fabyan's Chron. an. 
1399-1400. ‘Mommery, mommerie;’ Palsgrave. This early use of the 
F. form mummery shews that we took the word through the French, 
though it was orig. a Dutch or Platt-deutsch word. Cotgrave gives, 
however, no verb; but this was easily developed. =O. F. mommeur, 
“a mummer, one that goes a mumming ;’ also mommuerie, "ἃ mum: 
mery, a mumming;’ Cot.=O. Du. mommen, ‘to goe a moming, or 
in ἃ maske ;’ also mom, mommer, or mommekans, "ἃ mommer, or ἃ 
masker ;” also mommerye, ‘momming, or masking’ (with F. suffix); 
Hexham. He also gives mom-aensicht, ‘a vizard, or a mommers 
vizard.’ Cf. Low G. mummeln, bemummein, to mask, mumme, a mask; 
Bremen Wérterbuch. (Hence G. vermummen, to mask.) β. The 
ape is imitative, from the sound mum or mom, used by nurses to 


ten children, like the E. bo! See Wedgwood, who refers to the 
sit of nurses who wish to frighten or amuse children, and for this 
Parpose cover their faces and say mum! or bo! whence the notion of 
masking to give amusement, Cf. G. mummal, a bugbear. Thus the 
origin 1s much the same as in the case of mum, mumble; see Mum. 
Der. mummer-y. 
an embalmed human body. (F.,—Ital.,— Pers.) 
Formerly used of stuff derived from mummies. ‘Mumy, Mummy, 
ἃ thing like pitch sold by the apothecaries ; . . one [kind] is digged 
oat of the graves, in Arabia and Syria, of those bodies that were 
embalmed, and is called Arabian Mummy ν᾽ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 
‘Mummy hath great force in stanching blood;’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
§ 980.—0. Ε΄ mumie, ‘mummy; man's flesh imbalmed; or rather 
the stuffe wherewith it hath been long imbalmed ;’ Cot. Ital. mum- 
mia (cf, Span. momia).= Pers. mimdyin, ἃ mummy.—Pers, nim, 
πιόπι, wax (much used in embalming); Rich. Dict. p. 1529. 
MUMBP, to mumble, sulk, whine! beg. (Du.) Α mumper was an 
old cant term for a beg; and to mump was to beg, also to be 
sulky; see Nares, ed. Halliwell and Wright. The original notion 
‘was to mumble, hence to mutter, be sulky, to beg; used densively 
with various senses. ‘ How he mumps bridles!’ where the sense 
appears to be ‘ grimaces;" Beaum. and Fletcher, iii. 2 (Pedro). Du, 
mompen, to mump, to cheat (Sewel). Cf. O. Du. mompelen, to mum- 
Dle(Sewel); mommelen, mompelen, to mumble (Hexham), βΒβ. The 
form mompelen is nothing but an emphasised form of mommelen, and 
mompen of , to say mum, to mask. That is, mump is merely 


a prengthened form of the imitative word mum; see Mum, Mum- 
ble, Mummer. The curious Goth. verb bi-mamp-jan, to deride, 


ἃ swelling of the glands of the neck. (Du) This 
speaking and eating difficult, and gives 
the patient the appearance of being sullen or sulky. . Τὸ have the 
mumps’ or ‘to be in the mumps" was, originally, to be sullen; the sense 
was easily transferred to the disease which gave such an appearance. 
It is derived from the verb Mump, q.v. We find mumps used as a 
term of derision, ‘Not such another as I was, mumps!” Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Scornful Lady, v.1 (Elder Loveless). *Sick ο᾽ the mumps,” 
ite. sulky; B. and F., Bonduca, i. 2 (Petillius), near the end. 

MUNCH, to chew, masticate. (E.) In Mach. i. 3. 5 (where old 
edd. have mounck'd). Μ. Ἐ, monchen, Chaucer, Troil. 1. 915. Monch- 
answers to an older form mank, evidently an imitative word parallel 
to the base mam- in M.E. mamelen, to mumble; see Mumble. 
We cannot deduce it from F. manger, for phonetic reasons; yet 
it is quite possible that this common F. word may have helped to 
suggest the special sense. The F. manger is from Lat. manducare, to 
chew, extended from manducus, a glutton, which is from mandere, to 
chew’; see Mandible. Der. muich-er. 

MUNDANE, worldly. (F.,-L.) Taken from F., but now 
pet δὲ f from Latin. For folowinge of his plensaunce mondaye ;” 

elton, Book of Three Fooles, ed. Dyce, i. 205.— F. mondain, * mun 

dane ;᾽ Cot.=Lat. mundanus, worldly.= Lat. mundus, the world (lit. 
rder, like Gk. xéeyo.).—Lat. mundus, clean, adomed.=4/ MAND, 
to adorn ; preserved in Skt. mand, to dress, adom. 

MUNICIPAL, 
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ἃ MUNIFICENCE, bounty, liberality. (F.,—L.) Both muni- 
| ficence and munificent are in Minsheu, ed. 1627. The sb. is the more 
‘orig. word.=F, munificence, ‘ munificence ;’ Cot.=Lat. munijicentia, 
bounty, bountifulness. Formed as if from a pres. pt. munificent-*, 
from a verb munificere *; but the only related word found is the adj. 
munificus, bountiful, liberal, formed upon mam-, base of munus, a duty, 
a resent, and facere, to make ; so that muni-ficus = present-making. 
a ‘he verb munificare is a mere derivative of munificus.] B. For 
ἰς verb facere, see Fact. The Lat. munus signifies orig. ‘ obliga. 
tion;’ from 4/ MU, to bind, whence also E. munition, muniment, 
com-mon, com-mune, com-muni-c-ate, im-muni-ty, re-muner-ate. See 
below. “Der. munificent, coined to suit the sb. muni fertty. 
‘MU: ', a defence, a record of a claim, title-deed. (F.,— 
1.) In Shak. muniments means expedients or instruments ; Cor. i. 
122.—F, muniment, ‘a fortifying; used in the scnse of munition; 
Cot.—Lat. munimentum, a detence, safeguard. Formed with suffix 
-mentum from muni-re, to fortify, put for moenire, lit. to furnish with a 
wall.—Lat. moenia, neut. pl., ramparts, walls, defences.=4/ MU, to 
bind, hence, to protect ; cf. Skt. mu, mav, to bind. See munition. 
MUNITION, materials used in war; also, a fortress. (F.,—L.) 
7, wuniii. 16; and in Shak. K. Jobn, v. 2. 98.—F. 
munition, ‘munition, store, provision, provant or victuals for an army;* 
Cot.=Lat. munitionem, acc. of munitio, a blocka ing defending, 
securing. = Lat, munitus, pp. of munire, to fortify. See Muniment. 
Der. am-munition, 
MUNWNION, the older and correct form of Mullion, q. v. 
MURAL, belonging to a wall. (F=L.) ‘He (Manlius Capi- 
tolinus] . .. was honoured with a murail crown of gold ;’ Holland, 
tr. of Pliny, Ὁ. vii. c. 28.—F. mural, ‘ murall, of or belonging to a 
wall ;’ Cot.= Lat. muralis, mural,=Lat. murus, a wall; O. Lat. 
moerus, moirus,  B. Probably akin to moenia, walls; from 4/ MU, 
to bind ; hence, to protect. ‘uniment. Der. im-mure. 
MURD: 'RTHER, wilful killing of another man. (E.) 
M.E. mordre, morder ; Chaucer, C.T. 15057. Also morthre, Rob. 
of Glouc, p. 560, 1. 9.—A.S. mortior, mordur, Grein, ii, 263.4 Goth. 
maurthr, Β. The word appears without a suffix in A.S. and 
Ο. Sax. mor8, O. Friesic mor:k, mord, G. mord, Icel. mor’, death, 
murder, cognate with Lat. mors (stem mort-), death; see Mortal. 
Der. murder, vb., M. E. mortheren, P. Plowman, B, xvii, 278 ; mur- 
der-er; murder-ess, spelt mordrice in Gower, C. A. i. 351, last line; 
‘murder-ous ot murther-ous, Macb. ii. 3. 147; murder-ous-ly. 
MURIATIG, briny, pertaining to brine. (L.) [π Jobnson.= 
Lat. muriaticus, pickled or lying in brine. Lat. muria, salt liquor, 


brine, pickle. β. Prob. related to Lat. mare, the sea; see 
Mere (1). 

MURICATED, prickly. (L.) _* Muricated, in botany, prickly, 
full of points;’ Ash's Dict., ed.1775.—Lat. muricatus, adj. of 


ἃ pp. formed from muric-, stem of murex, a fish having 
les, also, 8 sharp pointed stone, a spike, Root unknown. 
‘MIRKY, dark, obscure, gloomy. (E.) The - is a 
modern addition, ‘Hell is murky;’ Macb. v.1. 41. M.E. mirke, 
marke. ‘The merke dale ;’ P. Plowman, B. i. ‘The mirke nith’ 
night]; Havelok, 404.—A.S. mure, myrce, mirce, murky, dark; 
rein, ii. 269, 271. O. Sax. mirki, dark.- Icel. myrkr. + 
‘Swed. mark. }. The form of the word, according to Fi 
234, is such as to remind us of Lithuan. margas, striped, variegated, 
which is certainly related to E. mark; in which case, the orig. sense 
was covered with marks, streaky, parti-coloured. See Mark (1). 
% But we can hardly overlook the Kuss. mrake, gloom, mrachite, to 
larken, obscure ; though the final letters of the stem do not quite 
suit. δ. The form of the root appears to be MARG; it is 
remarkable that the shorter form MAR, to rub, grind, is the root of 
Skt. maias, dirty, Gk. μέλαε, black, Skt. malina, obscure, Lithuan. 
mélinas, blue, ὅς. These certainly seem to be related words ; 
and even E. mark is of the same family. «. Otherwise, from 
MAR, to glimmer; see Morn, Der. murki-ly, murki-ness. 
MURMOR, a low mattering sound; to mutter, complain in a 
low voice, (F.,=L.) M.E. murmur, sb., Chaucer, C. T. Pers. Tale, 
De Invidia; murmuren, vb., id. 10518.—F. murmure, ‘a murmure ἢ 
also murmurer, ‘to murmure;’ Cot.—Lat. murmur, a murmur; 
whence the verb murmurare. + Gk. μορμύρειν, to rush and roar as 
water. Skt. marmara, the rustling sound of the wind. β. Evi- 
dently a reduplicated form from the imitative y/MAR or MUR, 
expressive of a rustling noise; as in Icel. murra, G. murren, to mur- 
mur, Der, is, Pope, tr. of Odyssey, Ὁ. xx. 1. 19. 
MURRALN, an infectious disease among cattle. (F.,—L.) M.E. 
moreyne, moreine, P. Plowman, C. iv. 97.—O. F. moreine*, not found; 
closely allied to O.F. morine, a carcase of a beast, a malady or 
murrain among cattle. See Roquefort, who cites an O.F. translation 
of Levit. xi. 8; ‘tu eschiveras mortes morines’= thou shalt eschew 
ᾧ ἀερά carcases.” Cf. Span. morri’a, Port. morrinka, murrain. =O. Ε΄, 


the form of 
shai 


384 MURREY. 
rmorir (mod. F. mowrir, to die (Burguy).Lat. mori, to die; see 


MUBREY, dark red ; obsolete, (F.,=L.) ‘The leaves of some 
trees turn a little murray or reddish’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 512. 
Spelt murrey ; Palsgrave.=O. F. morée,*a kind of murrey, or dark red 
colour ;" Cot. This O.F. morée answers to a Low Lat. morata, fem. 
of moraius. We actually find Low Lat. moratwm in the sense of 
a kind of drink, made of thin wine coloured with mulberries; see 
Ducange, Cf. Ital. morato, mulberry-coloured, from Ital. mora, a 
mulberry ; Span. morado, ‘mulberry-coloured, from Span. mora. 
Hence the derivation is from Lat. morus, a mulberry; and the 


sense is proper ‘ mulbery-coloured’ See’ Mulberry. 


another 5 of Morion, 
MUSCADEL, USCA MUSC. CADINE, 4 rich, fra- 
it wine, a fragrant pear. (F.,—Ital.,.—L..= = Pers.,=Skt.) Shak. 
as muscadel, ἃ wine, Tam. $53 2.174. ‘Muscadell, mulsum 


apianum ;’ Levins. Spelt muscadine, Beaum. and Fletcher, Loyal 
4, last line. jAnd see Nares. 0. F. muscadel, " the wine 
* Cot. =O. Ital, moscadello, ‘moseatello, “the 
wine muscadine ? moscar dino,‘ ‘a kinde of muske comfets, the name of 
ἃ kind of grapes and peares;’ moscatini, ' certaine graj res, 
apricocks, ‘so called ; Florio. Dimin. forms from Ἐν 
“ sweetened or perfumed with muske; also the wine muskadine 
=O. Ital. muschio, musco, ‘ muske ; also, a muske or civet cat 
Lat. muscus, musk ; see Musk, 
MUSCLE (1), the fleshy parts of the body by which an animal 
moves. (F,=L.) _ Sir T. Elyot has the =f muscules; Castel of 
Helth, b. ii. c. 33. But this is a Latinised form. Spenser has muscles, 
‘Astrophel, 120.—F. muscle.=Lat. musculum, acc. of musculus, (1) ἃ 
little mouse, (2) a muscle, from its creeping appearance. Dimin. of 
mus, a mouse, cognate with E, mouse; see ἔχοιδο, Der. muscular, 
in Kersey, ed.1715, substituted for the older term musculous (Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1678) from Lat, musculosus, muscular. 
MOU! ‘MUSSEL, a shell-fish. (L.) Really the same 
word as the Dover but borrowed at a much earlier period, and 
directly from Latin. M.E. muscle, Chaucer, C.T. iss P. Plow- 
man, C. x. 943 which follows the F. spelling. A.S. muxle; + Mus- 
cula, musle;” and again, *Geniscula, πεῖρα i 
ὅδ᾽ ΚΗ ᾿ {Here the x (or ex) stands for cs, by metathesis for sc, just 
J—=Lat. musculus, a small 
the same word as musculus, a little mouse; see Mus- 
cle(1). Φ The double spelling of this word can be accounted 
for ; the Lat. musculus became A.S. muscle, early turned into musle, 
whence E. mussel, the final -e being regarded as the A.S. dimin. 
suffix, The spelling muscle is French. gar The remarkable change 
of sense in Lat. musculus from ‘little mouse’ to ‘ muscle’ has its 
counterpart in Dan. mus-ling, a muscle (the fish), lit. ‘mouseling.” 
Cf. Swed. mus, ἃ mouse; mussla, a muscle (fish); Ck. fin Ww mouse, 
(2) muscle, in both E, senses, Weeven find, as Mr. 
out, Ε΄ souris, ‘a mouse, also, the sinewy brawn cee te arm; ro Bee 
MUBSCOLD, moss-like. (Hybrid; L., with Gk. suffix.) Botanical. 
Coined from Lat. musco-, crude form of museus, moss; and the Gk, 
suffix -εἰδης, like, from εἶδοε, form. See Moss. 
MUSE (1), to meditate, be pensive. (F..—L.) ΜΕ. musen, 
Chaucer, C.T. 5453; P. Plowmsa, B. x. 18%, [We also find M.E. 
mosard, musard, a dreamer, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, pp. 229, 
266; from F. musard, sb. ‘a muser, dreamer,’ also as adj. ‘musing, 
. muser, ‘to muse, dreame, study, pause, 
linger about a matter ;᾽ Cot.—O. F. muse*, the mouth, snout of an 
animal only preserve ὦ in εἰς dimin, mused, later muse, whence Ε. 
Je; see le. trange as it may seem, this etymology, 
given by Diez, is the right one; it is amply, bore out by Flos 
‘al. Dict., where we find: ‘Musare, to muse, to thinke, to surmise, 
also to muzle, to mufile, to mocke, to iest, to gape idlie about, to 
‘ould ones muzle or snout in the aire? This is plainly from Ital. muso, 
“a muse, a snout, a face” The image is that ofa dog snufing idly 
about, and musing which direction to take; and may have arisen as 
a hunting term, Ἀγ. Other derivations, such as from Lat. musinari, 
to meditate, or from O. Η. G. muazdn, to have leisure, or from Lat. 
mussare, to mutter, are (phonetically) incorrect. Der. mus-er, a-muse, 
MUSE (2), one of the nine fabled & roddesses who presided over 
the arts, (F.,—L.,=Gk.) In Shak. Hen. V, prol. t.—F, muse.= 
Lat. musa, a muse.—Gk. μοῦσα, a ΝΕ Root uncertain, Der. 
mus-eum. 4... marie, q.¥., mos-aic, 
‘MUt itory for orks of art, ὅς. (L.y=Gk.) 
‘Museum, a study, or library; ... The Museum or Ashmole's Museum, 
ἃ neat building Th the city of Oxford . . . founded by ‘Ashmole, 
Esq.! Phillips World of Words, ed. 1706. This building was finished 
in 1683.—Lat. museum.=Gk. μουσεῖον, the temple of the muses, a 
study, οὶ school. =Gk, μοῦσα, a muse; see Muse (2). 
ROOM, a kind of fungus. (F.=0.H.G.) In Shak. 


MUST. 


Temp. v. 39. The final m is put for n. Μ. E. musckeron, explained 
as *toodys hatte, boletus, fungus; Prompt. Parv.=O.F. mouscherox, 
mousseron, ‘a mushrome ἢ Cot. Extended from Ο. F. mousse, moss, 
=0.H.G. mos (G. moos), moss; cognate with E, moss; see 

MUSIG, the science of harmony, (F.,—L.,-Gk.) 
musyk, P. Plowman, B. x. 172.-- Ἐ. musigu 
musica.=Gk. μουσική, any art over which the muses 
fem. of μουσικόε, belonging to the mses = Ἢ 
muse; see Muse (2). Der. musical, L. L. 1. 3 3435 music-al- 
dy; music-i-an, Merch, Ven. v. 106, from F, musicien. 

‘MUBIT, a small gap in a hedge ; obsolete. (F.) In Shak. Venus, 
683; and see Two Noble Kinsmen, fir. 97, and my note thereor 
also Nares.—O.F. mussette, ‘a little hole, corner, or hoord to hide 
things in;’ Cot. Hence applied to the hole in a hedge through 
which a hare passes. Dimin. of O. F. muse, ‘a secret comer ;’ Cot. 
=F, musser, ‘to hide, conceale . Of uncertain ori, 

MUSK, a strong perfume obtained from the musk-deer. (F., τὶς 
= Pers.,—Skt.) In Shak. Merry Wives, ii. a. 68, -- Εἰ muse, ‘musk 
Cot.=Lat. muscum, acc. of museus, musk. 
Rich. Dict. p. 1417; whence also late 
mushka, a testicle; because obtained from 
navel. “The orig. sense of Skt. mushka is thief; 
See Mouse. ᾿ 
rose (from the scent) ; musky. 

‘MUSKET, asmail hawk; a handy Lgun. (F=Ttal, wk) α. The 
old guns had often rather fanciful names. called the 
falconet, a dimin. of falcon; another a saker, sas was also the 
name of a hawk; another a basilisk ; another ἃ culverin, i.e. soake- 
like ; see Culverin. So also the musket was called after a small 
hawk of the same name. B. Shak. has musket, ἃ hand-gun; 
All's Well, iii, 2.111. M.E. musket, spelt mushytte in Prompt. Parv, 
and expl: byrde.’ ‘Musket, a lytell hauke, moucket;’ Pals- 
grave. See Way's nove, who remarks that * the most ancient names 
of fire-arms were derived from monsters, dragons, or serpents, or from 
birds of prey, in allusion to velocity of movement.’ =O. F. mousguct, 
‘a musket (hawke, or piece) ;’ Cot. [Here piece=gun.] [Cotgrave 
also gives O.F. mouchet, mouschet, ‘a tousket, the tassel of a 
hauke} also the little singing-bird that resembles the friguet, [whi 
is] ἃ kind of sparrow that keeps altogether about walnut-trees” 
Ttal, mosguetto, [ἃ rausket; also, a musket-hawke:" Florio. y. Just 
as O. F, mouchet, mouschet, is related to O.F. mouche, mousche, a fly, 
so Ital. mosquetto is related to Ital, mosea, a fly. The connection is 
not very obvious, but see the remarks in Scheler, who shews that 
small birds Preametines called fi flies; a clear example is in G. 

siicke, ige-sparrow, lit. a ‘grass-mic ‘The 

awk here spoken of was so named from his ee size. a And 
this, mere smuallnes οἴ τας, may be the reason fort the serach fy,” 
not because of their 5 lumage, as some have su 
F. moucheter, to speckle, is longer form than. mouch 
original of i mple fs of this appear in Florio, i 
moscardo, va kind of irde, also a musket hauke;’ moscAerino, ‘a kind 
of fie, the name of a birde ;” moschetti, ‘a kind of sparowes in Tad 
so little, as with feathers and all one is no bigger then (than 
Malnat 5" 3" all 7 which words are derived from mosca. 

compare the an 
‘Mosquito. Der. musketeer, spelt wea jeer in Hudibras, pt. » 
1. 567, from O.F. mousquetaire, "ἃ musketeer, a souldier that serves 
with ἃ musket ;’ Cot. ; musket-oon, ‘a short gun, with a very large 
bore,’ Kersey, ed. 1715, from Ital. moschettone, a blunderbuss ; 
musketry. 

MUSLIN, a fine thin kind of cotton cloth, (F.,=Ital.,—Syrisc) 
Spelt musselin and muslin in Phillips, ed. 1706.—F. mowsseline, mus 
Tin.= Ital. maussolino, muslin; ἃ dimin. form of mussolo, also used in 
the same sense.=Syriac Mosul (Webster), the name of a city in 
Kurdistan, in the E. of Turkey in Asia, where it was first manu- 
factured, according to Marco Polo. The Arab. name of the city is 
Mawsil ; Rich. Dict. p. 1526. 

MUSQUITO, MUSSEL ; see Mosquito, Muscle (2). 

MUSSULMAN, a true believer in the, Mohammedan faith. 
(Pers.,—Arab.) " "The full-fed Mussulman ;' Dryden, Hind and 
Panther, i. 377. In Richardson's Arab. and Pers. Dict., p. 1418, the the 
form musuimdn, an orthodox believer, is marked as Persian, 
Arab. form is muslim, answering to E. moslem; see Moslem. 

‘MUBT (1), part of a verb implying ‘obligation’ (E.) Τίς verb 
is extremely defective; nothing remains of it but the past fense, which 
does duty both for past and present. The infinitive (mote) is obsolete; 
even in A.S, the infin. (motan) is is not found. But the present tense 
is common in the Middle-English period. M.E. mot, moot, pres. τς 
Tam able, I can, I may, I am free to, very seldom with the’ sense of 
obligation; pt. t. moste (properly dissyllabic), I could, 1 might, 1 
‘ought, ‘As euer moot 1 drinken wyn or ale’=as sure as I can (ot 


mush, to steal. 
LQ. Vy nud-meg, q.¥.; musk-apple, musk 


MUST. 


hope to be free to) drink wine or ale; Chaucer, C.T. 834. In Ch 
C.T. 734, 737, 740, 742, Tyrwhitt has wrongly ‘moot int 


885 
Μ.Ὲ. muet, Chaucer, Troilus, v. 


MUZZLE. 


MUTE (1), dumb. (F.,=L.) 
194.—F, muet, ‘dumbe;’ Cot.=Lat. mutum, acc. of mutus, dumb. 


smoste, against both the MSS. and the metre. The right readings are: | B ‘The form is that of a pp. from ψ MU, to bind cf Skt, miy παν, 


*He moot reherse’=he is bound to relate; ‘he moot telle’=he will 
be sure to tell; ‘He moot as wel’=he is bound as well; ‘The 
wordes mote be’ =the words should be. The pt. t. mosts, muste occurs 
in 1. 712; ‘He muste preche '=he will have to preach; where many 
MSS. have the spelling moste, = A.S. mofan*, not used in the infinitive; 


ἐξ mot; pt. ἴ ik moste. 4 Du. moeten, to be obliged; pres. t. ik moet, 
Pt. t. ik moest. 4+ Swed. mdste, 1 must, both as pres. and pt. tense; 80 
that the similar use in E. may be partly due to Scand. influence. - 
Ο. miissen, M. H. G, muezen, é. H. G. mézan, of which the old sense 
was ‘to be free to do’ a thing, to be allowed; pres. t. ich muss; pt. t. 
ich musste. Goth, motan*, not found ; pres. t. ik mot, pt. t. ik mosta, 
B. Root uncertain; it may be connected with meet, moot ; but this is 
‘not at all made out, 

MUBT (2), new wide. (L.) In early use. M.E, must, most; 
P. Plowman, B. xviii, 368; Layamon, 8723.—A.S. must, in a gloss 
(Bosworth).=Lat. muifum, new wine ; neut, of mustus, young, fresh, 
new; whence also E. moist. See Moist. Der. musi-ard. 

MUSTACHE, MUSTACHIO; see Moustache. 

MUSTARD, a condiment made from a plant with a pungent 
taste. (Fue L.; with Teut. sufiz.) ME. mustard, Prompt, Parv.; 
mostard, Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. 143, 1. 30.<0.F. most- 
arde (a spelling evidenced by the occurrence of a related word. most 
aige in Roquefort), later moustarde (Cotgrave), mod. F. πιοιματάε. 
Cf. Ital. Port. mostarda, Span. mostaza (with a different suffix), 
‘The suffix ~arde is of Teut. origin ; see Brachet, Introd. to Etym. 
. §196. The condiment took its name from the fact that it was 
made by mixing the pounded seeds of the mustard-plant with must 
or vinegar (Littré), ‘The name was afterwards given to the plant 
itself (Lat. sinapi). γ. From O.F. most®, only found in the form 
moust, mod. F. mott, . Cf. Ital., Span., and Port. mosto.—Lat. 
mustum, aust, new wine; see Must (2). 

MUSTER, an assembling in force, display, a fair show. (F.,=L.) 
The E. sb. is older than the verb, and is nearly a doublet of monster. 
M.E. moustre, ‘And the moustre was thretti thousandis of men ;’ 
‘Wyclif, 3 Kings, v. 13, earlier version; the later version has summe 
[sum]. * And made ‘a gode moustre’=and made a fair show; P. 
Plowman, B. xiii. 362.<0, F. mosire (13th cent.), another form of 
Ο. F. monstre, ‘a pattern, also a muster, view, shew, or sight ;’ Cot. 
Mod. Ε΄ montre, which see in Littré, Cf. Port. mostra, a pattern, 
sample, muster, review of soldiers, mostrar, to shew; Ital. mostra, a 
show, review, display, mostrare, to shew.=—Low Lat. monstra, a te 
view of troops, show, sample. Lat. monstrare, to shew. See Mon- 
ster. Der. muster, vb. . mustren, Romance of Partenay, ed. 
Skeat, 3003 ; musler-master. 

MUBSTY, mouldy, sour, spoiled by damp. (L.?) ‘Men shall 
find little fine flowre in them, but all very mustie branne, not worthy 
so muche as to fede either horse or hogges;’ Sir T. More. Works, 
Pp Seah (not p. 694, as in Richardson). See Hamlet, iii, 2. 359. 
α. Of disputed origin; but it is evident that the final -y is the usual 
E, adjectival suffix, and equally evident that the sb. could only have 
deen must, I see no reason why this may not be the usual E. must in 
the sense of new wine. This sb. was in very early use (as shewn) and 
‘was once common. All that is missing is sufficient historical evidence 
to shew how the new sense was acquired. B, We know (1) that 
Chaucer has moisty with respect to ale, C.T. 17009, where he really 
means musty ale, i.e. new ale; also (2) that moisty and mus'y are mere 
doublets from the same source. If moisty may have the sense of 
musty, there can be no reason why musty should not have the sense 
of moisty, i.e. damp; whence the senses of mouldy, &c. would easily 
result. We can further understand that a vessel once filled with must 
and afterwards emptied might easily leave a scent behind it such as 
we should call musty. Ὑ. Until we have further evidence, I con- 
fidently reject all other interpretations; though admitting that some 
confusion with O.F. moisi, explained by Cotgrave as ‘mouldy, 
musty, fusty,’ may have taken place. But to derive the word from 
Ὁ. Ε: moisi is, phonetically, impossible. ΦῈ It may be added that 
moisty is used (in the sense of moist) by other authors; Rich. quotes 
from Brende, Quintus Curtius, fol. 87; and see Ascham, Toxophilus, 
ed. Arber, p. 156, 1. 23. See Moist. Der. must-i-ly, -ness, 

MUTABLE, subject to change. (L) ΜΈ, mutable, Chaucer, 
tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. iv. pr. 6, 1. 3945. -- Lat. mutabilis, subject to change. 
=Lat. mutare, to change; see Moult. Der. mutabili-ty, Chaucer, 
Troilus, i. 846, Also mut-at-ion, M.E, mutacioun, Chaucer, Boeth. 
Ὁ. i. pr. 6, 1. 689, from Εἰ. mutation (Cot.), from Lat, acc. mutationem, 
Also (from mutare) com-mute, per-mute, trans-mute, 


to bind, Gk. μνεῖν, to close; and esp. Skt. mika, dumb, Gk. μύδον, 
dumb. |" y. Some derive it from the notion’ of attempting to 
mutter low sounds; from the imitative Lat. mu, Gk. i, a muttered 
sound. This also may be right, since ψ MU, to bind, may have 
been of imitative origin, with the notion of speaking with’ closed lips, 
muttering. See Mumble, Mutter, Mum. See Curtius, i. 419. 
Der. mute-ly, mute-ness ; also mutter. 

‘MUTE (2), to dung; 

10 (A.V.)=0.F. mu 
form of O.F. esmeutir, ‘to mute, as birds doe; 


which is to be found in Scheler) 
smelt, to liquify; also used οἱ i 
plainly expressed in Hexham. See Smelt. 
MUTILATE, to maim. (L.) Formerly ἃ Pp. “Imperfect or 
mutilate; i.e. mutilated ; Frith, Works, p. 90, col. 1 i 
Jatus, pp. of mutilare, to maim, = Lat, mutilus, ed. 
os, also μύτιλοε, curtailed, docked. 8. Prob. from 4/ MA or MI, 
to diminish, whence also Minish,q.v. | Der. mutilat-ion, from F. 
mutilation, ‘a mutilation,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. mutilationem, 
’, @ rebellion, insurrection, tumult. ( L.) Mutiny 
is formed from the old verb to mutine. ‘If thou canst mutine in a 


tumultuous ;" id. 
from Ο. F. meute, a sedition (Burguy), better known by the mod. F. 
derivative émeute, The mod. F. meute, though the same word, is only 
used in the sense of ‘a pack of hounds ;* answering to Low Lat. 
mota eanum (Ducange). = Low Lat. mota, a pack of hounds, con- 
tracted form of movita, a movement, contention, strife. — Lat. mota, 
fem. of πιδίμε (= movitus), pp. of mouere, to move; see Move. 
Ὑ. Thus the orig. sense is ‘ movement,’ well expressed by our * com- 
motion’ Parallel forms are O. Ital. mutino, ‘a mutinie’ (Florio), 
mutinare, ‘to mutinie’ (id.), whence mod. Ital. ammutinarsi, to 
mutiny; also Span. motin, a mutiny, sedition, Port. motim, a mutiny, 
uproar, The Span, and Port. forms are important for shewing the 
vowel-sound. Der. mutiny, verb, As You Like It, i. 1. 24; mutin-er 
(as above), mutin-eer (as above), mutin-ous (as above), mutin-oms-ly, 


matin-ous-ness, 

‘MUTTER, to mormar, speak in a low voice. (E.) M.E. 
muttren, Chaucer, Troil. i. 542. Also moteren, whence the pres. Part, 
moteringe, used to tr. Lat. mussitantes, Wyclif, 2 Kings, xii. 19. ‘The 
word is rather E. than borrowed from Yat, mutire, to mutter. To 
be divided as mos-er-en, where -er is the usual frequentative 
verbal suffix, and mot- or mut- is an imitative sound, to express inar- 
ticulate mumbling; see Mum. Cf. prov. G. mustern, to whisper, 
similarly formed from a base must-; Lat. mut-ire, mutt-ire, muss-are, 
to mutter, muttum, a muttered sound ; &c. 

MUTTON, the flesh of sheep. (F.,=C.) Μ. E. motoun (with 
one é), spelt mofone in Prompt. Parv. In P. Plowman, B. iii, 24, the 
word motoun means a coin of gold, so called because stamped with 
the image ofa sheep. The older spelling molton is in Gower, C. A. 
i, 39.—0.F. motom (mod. F. mouton), a sheep; a still older spelling 
is molton (Burguy).—Low Lat. multonem, acc. of multo, a sheep, also 
a gold coin (as in P. Plowman). Cf, Ital. monsone, ‘a ram, ἃ mutton,” 
Florio ; where πὶ is substituted for /, preserved in the Venetian form 
moltone, cited by Diez. é Of Celtic origin ; as shewn by Irish 
‘and Manx molt, Gael. mult, W. mollt, Bret. maout, meut (for molt 7), 
‘a wether, sheep. Root unknown, Ὑ. Diez cites mod. Prov. 
mout, Como mot, Grisons mutt, castrated, which he thinks are cor- 
ruptions from Lat, mutilus, mutilated, imperfect, which would be cut 
down to mutius, and would then pass into multus. See Mutilate. 
Compare (says Diez) mod. Prov. cabro mouto, a goat deprived of its 
horns, which in old Prov. would have been cabra mouta, exactly 
answering to capra mutila in Columella, and to the Swiss form 
muttli, with the same sense. ΦΙ The Celtic solution is surely the 
simpler. Der. mutton-chop. 

‘MUTUAL, reciprocal, given and received. (F.,<L.) ‘Ci 
racy and mutual promise ;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 1019 ς.-- Ὁ. Ε΄ 
mutuél, ‘mutual, reciprocal ;’ Cot. Extended from Lat, mutu-us, 
mutual, by help of the suffix “εἰ (=Lat.-alis), Ββ. The orig. sense 


is ‘exchanged ;’ from Lat. mutare, to change; see Mutable, 
Moult. Cf mort-u-us, from base mort-, Der. mutual-ly, 
mutual-icty, 

MUZZLE, the snout of an animal. (F.=L.) Μ. E. mosel, 


Chaucer, C. T. 2153. = O. F. masel*, not found; later form musel 


(Burguy), whence museau, ‘the muzzle, mont, or nose of a beast;* 
e ς 


386 


Cot. Here Chaucer 
Ὁ. French ; but (as Diez shews) a still older form morsal is indicated 
dy the Bret. morzedl, which (like Bret. muzel) means * muzzle,’ and is 
merely a borrowed word from Ὁ. French. B. Again, the Pro- 
vengal (according to Diez) not only has the form mus, but also 
mursel, in which the r is again preserved ; but it is lost in Ital. muso, 
the muzzle, and in the E, Muse (1). γ. The O. F. morse! thus 
indicated is a dimin, (with suffix -e) from a form mors; cf. Ital, 
muso, standing for an older morso, which must have meant ‘ muzzle’ 
as well as ‘bit, bridle. or snaffle for a horse’ (Florio). Cf. F. mors, 
‘a bitt, or biting; Cot. = Low Lat. morsus, (1) ἃ morsel, (2) a 
buckle, (3) remorse, (4) a beak, snout, in which sense it is found 
A.D. 1309; Lat. morsus, a bite, a tooth, clasp of a buckle, grasp, 
fluke of an anchor. [The last sense comes very near to the sense of 
the grip of an animal that holds on by his muzzle.) = Lat. morsus, 
PP. of mordere, to bite, See Morel. Der. mizzie, verb, spelt 
mosell in the Bible of 1551, Deut. xxv. 4. 

‘MY, possessive pronoun. (E.) Μ. E. mi, formed from M. E. min, 
mine, by dropping the final n, ‘Ne thenkest nowt of mine oes That 
ich haue mi louerd sworen?’ Havelok, 578 ; where grammar requires 
“min loucrd’ to answer to the plural." mine ofes.” See Mine. 
@ The final n is often retained before vowels, as in the case of an. 
Der. msl M.E, ππὶ self, a substitution for me self; see Stratmann, 
av, self. 

MYBLIAD, ten thousand, a vast number. (Gk.) In Milton, P. L. 
i. 87, &c. Englished from Gk. μυριάδ-, stem of pupiés, the number 
οἵ 10,000.—Gk. μυρίοε, numberless. Root unknown. - 

MYRMIDON, one of a band of men. (L.,=Gk.) Gen. in pl. 
myrmidons ; the Myrmidons were the followers of Achilles; in Chap- 
man, tr. of Homer, Iliad ii. 604; and in Surrey, tr. of Aineid, ii. 1. 
1o.—Lat. Myrmidones, Verg. Hin. ii, 7. = Gk. Μυρμιδόνει, a warlike 
people of Thessaly, formerly in A2gina (Homer). There was a fable 
(to account for the name) that the Myrmidons were ants changed 
into men; Ovid, Met. vii. 635-654. Cf. Gk: μνρμηδών, an ant’s nest; 
μύρμηξ, an ant, cognate with Pers, mir, Lat. formica. 

, & bitter aromatic gum. (F., = L., = Gk. = Arab.) 
M.E. mirre, Ancren Riwle, p. 372, 1. 7; now adapted to the Lat. 5 
ing. = O. F. mirre (11th’ cent.); mod. F. myrrhe (Littré). = 


MY. 


myrrha. = Gk. μύρα, the balsamic juice of the Arabian myrtle. 
Arab, murr, (1) bitter, (2) myrrh, froin its bitterness ; Rich. Dict., p. 
1ῖϑι pHeb, mar, biter 

'YRTLE, the name of a tree. = Pers.) In 


Shak. Meas. for Meas. ii. myrtil, ‘a mirtle-berrie; also, 
the lesse kind of mirtle, joble mirtle; Cot. Dimin. of myrie, 

“the mirtle-tree ;’ id. = Lat. murtus, myrtus, myrta, the 
ωτᾶει -- Gk, wires, = Pers. mird, the myrtie; Palmer, col. 617; 


Rich, Dict. p. 152. 
MYSTERY (ὦ, anything kept concealed or wey, οὔκ, a 


soldier's occupation as 
“ymystery plays,’ so called 
totally different word from the above, but sadly confused with it. It 
should rather be spelt mistery. Indeed, it owes to the word above 
not only the former y, but the addition of the latter one; being 
corruption of M. E. mistere, a trade, craft, Chaucer, C. T. 615. = 
Ὁ. F. mestier (as above); mod. F. métier. (Cognate with Span. 
menester, want, need, employment, trade; Ital. mestiere, with same 
sense.] — Lat. ministerium, service, employment. = Lat. minister, a 
servant; see Minister. 

MYSTIC, secret, allegorical. (F..=L.,—Gk.) Milton has mystick, 


use seted by craftsmen. This is a 
ἢ: 


B. Hv, 178 in. 4425 also mystical. P.L.'. 20.—F: mts ‘mys 
ticall ;* Cot. = Lat.’ mysticus. = Gk. μυστικόε, mystic. = Gk. μύστην, 
fem, jsiorw, one who is initiated into mysteries; see Mystery. 


Der. mystic~al, as above, mystic-ism ; and see mystify. 
MYSTIFY, to involve in mystery, puzzle. (F., — Gk. and L.) 
Quite modem ;’ not in Todd's Johnson.—F. mystifier, to mystify. A 
ridicolous and ill-formed jumble from Gk. μυστι-κόν, mystic (not 
well divided), and Lat. -ficare, for facere, to make. 
remarks that it was not admitted into the F. Dict. till 1835. See 
Mystic. Der. mystifc-at-ion, from mod. F. mystification. 
MYTH, a fable. (Gk.) 


| mans). 
See Littré, who ᾿ 


Now common, but qu'te a mod. word ᾧ gnaw. 


NAG. 


‘an older form mosel than is found in@and formed directly from Gk. μῦθοι, a fable; see Mythology, 


which is a much older word in the language. 


ic-al, myth-ic-al-ly. 

‘MYTHOLOGY, 2 system of legends, the science of legends. 
(διὸ — L, = Gk)’ In Sir T- Browne, Valg. Errors, Ὁ. i. c. 8, Of 
δικοί, ΣΕ, mythologie. ‘an exposition, or moralising of fables;" 
Got. Lat, mythologia. = Gk. μιϑολογία, legendary lore, a telling of 
fables. = Gk. μῦϑο-, crade form of μῦθοα, a fable ; and λέγειν, to tell. 
B. The Gk. μῆϑοι is from 5, a slight sound, hence a word, saying, 
speech, tale; which is from 4/ MU, to utter 2 low sound, of imita- 
tre origin τος Mum. “Ct Sie md, to sound, mim, to sound, mex 
to sound, murmur, Dor. mytholog-ic, mytholog-ic-al, mytholog-ist. 


Der. myth-ic, myth- 


N. 


IN. A few remarks upon this letter are . An initial », in 
English, is very liable to be prefixed to a word which properly 
Degins with a vowel; and again, on the other hand, an original 
initial πὶ is sometimes dropped. A. In the former case, the n is pro- 
bably due to the final letter of an or mine; thus an ewt becomes 
ἃ newt, mine uncle becomes my muncle, and hence newt and muacle, 
used independently. Other examples occur in nickname for ebe-name, 
and nugget, formerly niggot=ningot, for ingot. In Middle-English, 
numerous similar examples occur, such as a noke for an οὖσ, an oak 
(cf. John Nokes = John an-oaks, i.e. John of the oaks) ; a naye = ax 
aye, an egg ; ‘hi nye = thin ye, thine eye; thi nynon = ‘hin ynon, thine 
eyes ; examples of all these are given in Halliwell, under noke, naye, 
nye, and nynon respectively. In the case of for the nonce, the πὶ 
belongs to the old dat. case of the article, the older phrase being 
for then ones; see None. 3. On the other hand, an original πα 
is lost in auger for nauger, in the sense of a carpenter’s tool ; in 
umpire for mumpire, Yor madder, orange for norange, apron 
for napron, cuck for ποιοὶ, See my note to P, Plowman, C. 
xx. 3 


ΑΒ, to seize. (Scand.) A cant word, prob. introduced by 
sailors, ‘but of perfectly respectable origin. Added by Todd to 
johnson’s Dict. — Swed. nappa, Dan. nappe, to catch, snatch at. 
rob, allied to Nip, 4. τ. @[ Rich. cites the word nab-cheats 
from Beaum, and Fletcher, Beggar's Bush, ii. 1, with the sense of 
caps. This is ἃ totally different word; here nab= knob, the head; 
cheat=a thing, in the cant j and _nab-cheat = head-thing, 
cap; see Harman's Caveat, ed. Furnivall, p. 82. 

‘ABOB, an Indian prince, rich man. (Hindi, Arab.) See 
Burke, 8, ‘on the Ναδοῦ οἵ Arcot's debts. ‘The word signifies 
ὁ deputy ' or vice-roy, esp. applied to a governor of a province of the 
Mogul empire (Webster), ‘Also nobobb, a nobleman ; so spelt by Sir 
1. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 104, who assigns it that meaning ‘in 
the language of the Mogul’s kingdom, which hath mixt with it much 
of the Persian.’= Hindi nawwdb (pl. of ndib), ‘ vice-gerents, deputies ; 
vulg. nabob;’ Bate’s Dict., p. 367. But the word is merely borrowed 
from Arabic; Devic notes that Hindi often employs Arab. plurals as 
sing.—Arab. nawwdb, a nabob. Properly a plural form, signifying 
vice-gerents, deputies; pl. of ndib, a vice-gerent, lieutenant, deputy. 
Cf. Arab. nawb, supplying the place of another. See Rich. Dict. 
pp. 1606, 1557, 1608. Ps 's Pers. Dict. col. 665, has: Arab. 
navvdb, ‘a vic Govemors in Persia, this title is given to princes 
639. ΟἿ, Port. nababo, a nabob. 
int of the sky opposite the zenith, (Arab.) 
ir to signify the point of the zodiac opposite to 
that in which the sun is situate ; Treatise on the Astrolabe, pt. ii. 
sect. 6, 1. 1. = Arab. naziru's ‘samt (or simply nazir), the point of the 
sky opposite the zenith. = Arab. nazir, alike, corres to; and 
as’ samt, the azimuth, or rather an abbreviation of samtu’r’ras, the 
zenith. "Rich, Dict. pp. 1586, 848. See Azimuth, Zenith. ‘The 
Arab, z here used is the 17th letter of the Arab. alphabet, an un- 
usual letter with a difficult sound, which came to be rendered by d 
in Low Lat. and E. 

NAG (1), a small horse. (Ὁ. Low G.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
M.E. nagge. ‘Nagge, or lytylle beest, bestula, eguillus;’ Prompt. 
Parv. ‘He neyt (neighed] as a nagge;’ Destruction of Troy, ed. 
Panton and Donaldson, 1. 7727. -« Ὁ. Du, negghe, a small horse 
(Kilian); negge, ‘a nagg, a small horse;’ Hexham. From the 
Base neg of Ὁ. Du. neyen (for older negen), to neigh (Hexham, Oude- 
‘And compare prov. G, nickel, a'nag, with North E. nicker, 
to neigh. The sense is ‘neigher. See Neigh. Der. Aack-ney, 4. v. 
NAG (2), to worry, tease. (Scand.) Provincial; but a good 
word. = Swed. nagga, to nibble, peck; Dan. nage, Icel. naga, to 
‘A doublet of Gnaw, q.v. 


NALAD. 


WAIAD, a water-nymph. (L.,=Gk.)_In Shak. Temp. iv. 128,= a trace of it remains in Russ. zxamenié 


Lat. naiad-, stem of naias, a waternymph = Gk. ναϊάε (gen. ναϊάδ-ο4), 
a water-nymph. = Gk. νάειν, to flow; Aolic form ναύειν (= »dFur).— 
Wf SNU, to flow; cf. Skt. snu, to distil, flow. 

NAIL, the homy sale at the end of the human fingers and toes; 
a spike of metal, (E.) M.E. nail, nayt; the pl. nayles, used of the 
human nails, is in Havelok, 2163 ; the pl. nailes, i.e. iron spi | is 
in Chaucer, C. T. 6351. = A.S, nage, in both senses, Grei 
[he loss of g ia regular, and oocurs in hal, sa, δι ++ Τα. naga, 
in both senses. + Icel. nagi, the himan nail; nagli, a spike, peg. Ὁ 
Dan. nagle, in both senses. + Swed. nagel, in both senses. + Goth. 
nagie®, only in the derived verd ganeghan, to nail. 4. G. magel, in 
Doth senses. All from α Teut. type NAGLA or NAGLI a tail 
Fick, δ be divided as παρ-ία, nag-li, the suffix denoting 
the agent. ἢ ade gnawer,’ i.e. in the case of the finger-nails, 
‘scratcher,’ and, in the case of the peg, ‘ piercer.’ All from the Teut. 
base NAG, to gnaw, scratch, pierce, appearing in G. nagen, to gnaw, 
and in the Ἐς ng, g'naw; sce Nag (2), Gnaw. γι τι is dificult 
to explain fally the allied words in other languages, in which only 
the sense of finger-nail or toe-nail survives. Still we may certainly 
connect Lithuan. κάραν, a claw, nal, Russ: sogo, a nail, Skt, nabhe 
(for nagha), a nail of the finger of toe; all from a ψ' NAGH, to 

ww or pierce, which is lost in these ἢ except in so far as 
it is represented by Skt, niks, to δ. The Gk. ὄνυξ, 
nail, claw, Lat. unguis, Gael. and Irish ionga, W. ewin, go back to a 
AL ANGIL which appears to be a transposed (and earlier) form of 
ic NAGH; see Curtius, i. 400. Der. hail, vb, ALS. naglion, 
whatice the pp. nagled, in Grein; nailer. Gar The remarkable 
Yariation of Lat, anguis om A.S. nage! throws doubt on the above 
solution. 

NAIVE, atless simple, ingenuons, (F4—L.) A late word; the 

av, naively is used by Pope in a letter: see the. quotation in 
ichardson. = F. naive, fem. of naif, which Cot. explains by * lively, 
ly, -. nO way counterfeit.’ = Lat. natiuus, native, 

The fem. form naive was chosen, be- 
‘cause it appears in the adv. naivement, and in the sb. aaiveté ; and, in 
fact, itis nearer the Latin original than the masc. naif. Der. naively, 
pat for F. naivement; and naivevé, sb., directly from the French. 
RAKED, | bare, uncovered, exposed. gE), Always dlisylabi 

re, un ways c. 
M. E. nated, Chaucer, C.T. 2068, 2068.'— A.S. nared (=narod), which is 
nu σα ΟΣ Grein, ἢ, 272.440. Fries. 
Du. masks, Teel naktr, nakinn, πδευϊδν. + Dan, 
Swed. saben. + G. nackt, M. H. G. nacket, O. H.G. nachot, 
Goth. nakwaths (where -αίδε is the usual pp. suffix). B. All 
point to an old pp. form; the Da. -f, Icel. +r, -Or, G. -t, 
Goth, ats, are all pp. sufxes ofa weak verb, and lead us back to the 
orig. Tent. ‘ 'W-ATHA, from a base NAKW, NAK; Fick, 
iti, a it is not ἃ little remarkable that some of the forms, 
$2. nthinn, Dan. ndg-en, Swed. aaken, Ὁ. Fries. nab-en, present 
. suffixes of a strong verb from the base NAK, answering τὸ 
an NAG, to strip, lay bare; whence are obviously also 
derived Skt. nagna, naked, Russ. nagoi, naked, Lith. afgas, naked 
(Schleicher), Lat-widas (= πυράνε, for nagdus). Further allied 
words are the Irish and Gael. nochd, naked, bare, exposed, desolate, 
‘W. noch, Bret. πόας. ὠ δ Lastly, it is remarkable that English 
alone has preserved the verb, which appears in M. E. naken. 
foll are examples. ‘He nakide the hous of the pore man,’ 
Wyalif, Job, ax 19, early version ; the later version has “he made 
sabia the hows. «Ὁ nice men, whi nate ye youre bakkes’ = 0 foolish 
men, why do ye expose your backs (to the enemy, by turing to flee) 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethins b.iv,met 74288. It is also found much 
later. ‘Zs. Come, be ready, ur swords, Think of your 
‘wrongs ;” Tourneur, The Revagers Poe edy, Act v(R.) We even 
find a derived verb naknen; * Al na nacnes mon mi lef’= Ab! now 
men strip my beloved ; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris i. 283, 1. 10. 
| The seme of the Aryan o/ NAG is somewhat doubtful ; but 
the English use fairly assigns to it the sense ‘to strip.’ Hence also 
the secondary Skt. verb naj, to be ashamed, as the result of 
stripping. Der. naked-ly, M.E. nakedliche, Ancren Riwle, p. 316; 
naked-ness, M. E. nakednesse, Wyclif, Rev. iii. 19. Also sark-naked, 


viz, 


or person is called, a de tion. 
digits Senos στ. Pia 8. 
+ Du. naam. $ Icel. 


; Benfey). Β. Perhaps fom ‘an i form GNAMAN, a 


‘name, 
‘know ; see 
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i, a sign, token (from znate, to 
know), but even the initial » is lost in Russ. imia, a name, fame, 
Gaelic ainm, a name. Der. name, vb., A.S. nemnan, Grew, ii. 280; 
nam-er ; name-ly, M. E. nameliche, nomeliche, Ancren Riwle, p. 18,1. 
17; nameless, M.E. nameles, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. 


NARD. 


PF. 5, 


13762; namelesoly, namelesenes also namesake (= man's eke, 
the "s being dri before s following), i.e. one whose name i 
iven him’ for the sake of anothers fame, Dryden, Absalom, pt αν 


23 (see Sake). Allied words are co-gnomen, ἐπὶ 
ge 5 ae also nominal, denominate, soble, noe, and all lerivati root 
yw.” Doublet, noun. gar ‘The Aryan form is disputed. 
NANKEEN, NANKIN, a kind of cotton cloth. (China.) 
Added by Todd to Johnson. So called from Nankin in China. 
NAP (1), a short sleep. (E.) We now say ‘to take a nap,’ and 
treat map δ8 ἃ sb. We also say ‘to be caught napping ’ where it isa 
οἱ 


sb, formed from ἃ verb. It was formerly a verb, though napping 
was also used. M.E. nappen, to doze. ‘Se! how he nappeth ;* 
Chaucer, C. T. 16958. — A.S. Anappian, to nap; Anappat is a gloss 


upon dormit, Ps. xl.9, ed. Spelman. The orig. sense is ‘to 1 
"Roop, or ‘bend forwards” allied to A.S. ἀπίρίαη, to bead σπερεῖς, 
Grein, ii. 91 ; also to Icel. knipna, to droop, despond. Cf. Bavarian 
nappen, to nod with the head, inpfen, to hobble (Sehmeliet); G. 


icken, to nod, doze, Der. 1.00. 
"NAP GS the roughish ἥν ὧν oth, C (C.) PE Span penser, Muio- 


10s, 1. 333. has naples = Ἴνα, 250. 
ne ober fac is nop ἘΠ ΚΦ Saoppe oF ‘of a cloth, ‘villus ;? 
Erompt. Parv. See aye ‘note. where he cites passages to shew 
nope ‘denotes those little knots, which, after cloth has passed 
toed the fulling-mill, are removed by women with little nippers 
ἃ process termed urling cloth’ He cites : ‘noppy, as cloth is that 
bath a offe [πο]. Also: + Clarisse the nopster (esbourysse) 
her craft, syth “whan she lemed it, cloth for to moppe;" 
Caxton, Book for Travellers. We now apply the term, not to the 
Anoppy oF knobly (i.e. ¢, knotty) surface, but to the skeared surface, by 
a natural change in the sense, due to our not seeing the cloth till the 
process is completed. = A.S. Ano} Anoppe, nap of cloth; an unauthorised 
form given by Somner, but correct. It is plainly a mere 
variant of A. & ena, ΠΥ op, knob; see Knop, Knob. + 
Du. nop ; PI ¢ nap of wool!” or cloath,’ Hexham ; cf. 
Ὁ. Du. noppen, ‘to sheare of [off] the nap,’ id, Allied to Du. Anco} 
a knot, knob, Inop, a knob. othe noppe, frizzed nap of cloth; ef. - 
Dan. knop, a knob. + O. Swed. nopp, nap; cf. Swed. tnop, a knot. 
Low G. nobbe, nap ; Bremen Worterbuch. (Alls are words of Celtic 
origin.) And see Nape. Der. nap-less, as 
JAPE, the joint of the neck behind. (C.) Shak, Cor. ii. 1. 43. 
M. E. nape, Prompt. Parv. ‘Dedly woundid through the nape ;’ 
King Alisaunder, L 1347. |The orig. sense is projection or ‘knob; 
and the term must have been first applied to ἐν slight knob at the 
back of the head, felt on passing the finger upwards from the neck. 
It is, in fact, a’ mere variant of M.E. knappe, a knob, button, P. 
Plowman, B. vi. 272. Cf. Icel. Anappr, knappr, W. cnap, knob, stud, 
button. See Nap (2), Knop, and Wook. 
NAPERY, linen for the table. (F.,.—L.) ‘Manie farmers... 
have learned also to gamish their cupbords with plate, . . and their 
tables with fine naper Harrison, Descr. of England, ed. Furi- 
vall, Ὁ. ii, ς, 12, p. 239. = O.F. naperie, orig. the office in a house- 
hold for providing tablelinen ; Roquefort. “Ὁ Low Lat. naparia, the 
same; Du = Low Lat. παρα, a cloth; corrupted from Lat. 
mappa. a acloth. See Napkin. 
‘(APHTHA, an inflammable liquid. (L,=Gk,<Arab.) In 
Miles, PL ΩΣ pe et nephta by Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 
182 (Tod νάφϑα. -- Arab, καῇ, nif, ‘naphtha, 
bitum Pi τον, a final letter of the Arab. 
Ped isthe 60h letter of the alphabet, sometimes rendered by μὰ, 
NAPKIN, a cloth used at the table, a small cloth. (F.,—L.; 
with E. suffix.) M,E. napekin. ‘Napet or napelyn, Napella, manu- 
piarium, mapella τ᾿ Prompt, Parv. Both these forms, nap-et and 
nape-kyn, are formed with dimin. suffixes from F. nappe, ‘a table- 
cloth τ᾿ Cot. —Low Lat. nappa*, napa; corruptions of Lat. mappa, 
acloth. See Map. Der. ap-ron (for nap-ron) ; παρα αν. 
NARCISSUS, a kind of flower. (L..=Gk.) In Cotgrave, to 
translate F, narcisse,= Lat. narcissus. Gk. νάρκισσος, the narcissus ; 
named from its narcotic Bropetes; ἃ ‘see Narcotic. 
NARCOTIC, producing tor sa opiate (F.2Gk)  Chan- 
cer has the pl marcotikes ἃς ἃ 1474. ai is wit 
t. 


adj.—F, ty ‘imipelactre, b benumning ;* 
form does not appear.]=Gk, ναρκωτικόε, αξισιοίεα: “=Gk. ναρκύω, 
I benumb; ναρκάω, I grow numb.=Gk. νάρκη, numbness, torpor. 
S| ae σνάρκη, i.e. contraction; see Narrow, Snare. Der. narc- 
issus, from 


388 NARRATION, 


NAVIGABLE. 


Pers,,=Skt.) In the margin of A.V., Mark, xiv. 3, where the text ®natus, bom; see Natal. Der. nation-al, nation-al-ly, nation-ali-ty, 


has spikenard; and in Holland, tr. & Pliny, Ὁ. xii. c. 12. hard, 
‘spikenard ;" Cot.=Lat. nardus, Mk. xiv. 3 (Vulgate).=Gk. εν 
Mk. xiv. 3.—Pers. nard, merely given as ‘the name of a tree’ in Rich. 
Dict. p. 1571. = Skt. nalada, the Indian spikenard, Nardostachys 
jatamansi; Benfey.=Skt. nal, to smell. |. The name is Aryan; 
the Arab. nardin is borrowed. The interchange of J and r is common 
in many angus es. Der. stikenard, 

‘NARRATION, a tale, recitation. (F,-L.) [The verb narrate 
is late.) Narration is in Minsheu, ed. 1627. It is prob. much 
earlier, and perhaps to be found in M.E.=F. narration, ‘a narra 
tion;’ Cot.= Lat. narrationem, acc. of narratio, a tale.= Lat. narratus, 
pp. of narrare, to relate, tell; lit. to make known.—Lat. narus, 
another form of gnarus, knowing, acquainted with.-4/ GNA, to 
know; cf. Skt. jnd, to know, Russ. znate, E. know; see Know. 
Der. From Lat. narrare we also have narrate, vb., in Johnson's 
Dict.; narrat-ive, adj., from F. narratif, ‘narrative’ (Cot.); narral-ive, 
sb., Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 54, 1. 143 narrator, 

NARROW, of little breadth or extent. (E.) Μ. Ε. warowe, 
narewe, narwe (with one r); Chaucer has narwe (=narrowly) as an 
adv., C.T. 3224; also as an adj., C.T.627.=A.S. nearu, nearo, adi 
nearwe, adv., Grein, ii. 287, 188. + O. Sax. nary, ve 
B. There seems at first sight to be some connection with near; but 
this is an unoriginal word derived from nigh (see Near), and nigh 
and narrow have nothing in common but the letter n. y. We 
also find Du, naaww, Ο, Du. naww (Hexham), narrow, close; this 
appears to be Ὁ. Sax. πάγη, with loss of r. δ. Connected by 
-Curtius (i. 392) with nerve and snare; see Narcotic and Snare. 
Der. narrowly, narrow-ness, narrow-mind-ed. 

NNARWHAL, the sea-unicom. (Scand.) In Ash's Dict., ed. 


from s to r is quite regular and common ; cf. 
E, Aare=G. hase. But this guess does not explain Icel. 4. 
NASAL, belonging to the nose. (F,=L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715, 
Burton uses μαισὶε for medicines operaing through the note: Anat: 
of Melancholy, p. 384 (R.); of p. 393 (Todd).=F. nasal, belongin; 
to the nose; Cot. —Low Lat. nasalis, nasal; a coined word, not 

in good Latin. Lat. nas-us, the nose, cognate with E. nose; see 
ΑΒΕ rainy wh, (Ὁ) A late wond, added by 

| springing up, arising. (L.) A late word, a 
‘Todd to Johnson. Lat. nascent-, stem of pres, part. of masci, to be 
bom, to arise, an inceptive form with pp. παίμε, fatal. 
TU! et. (L.) ἴπ Ash’s Dict., 


NAS! the name of a flo 
ed. 1775. ‘Cresses tooke the name in Latine nasturtivm, a narium 
tormento, as a man would say, nose-wring, because it will make one 
writh and shrink vp his nosthrils;" Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xix. c. 8. 
—Lat. nasturtium, cress; better spelt nasturcium. = Lat. nas-, stem of 
nasus, the nose; and turc-=tore-, from torquere, to twist, torment. 
See Nose and Torture. 

NASTY, dirty, filthy, unpleasant. (Scand.) In Hamlet, iii, 4. 
94. Formerly also (as Wedgwood points out) written nasky, " Mau- 
Tavé, ill-washed, slubbered, naskie, nasty, foul ;* Cot. In such cases, 
the form with & is the older. Of Ὁ preserved in Swed. 
dial. naskug, nasty, dirty, foul (used of weather); we also find the 
form nasket, dirty, sullied (Rietz). The word has lost an initial s 
(which occasionally drops off before π, as in Lat. nix beside E. 
snow). Cf. Swed. dial. snaskig, nasty, swinelike ; Swed. snushig, 
slovenly, nasty.=Swed. dial. enaska, to eat like ἃ Pig. to eat greedily 
and noisily, to be slovenly (Rietz); Dan. snaske, to champ one’s food 
with a smacking noise. These words are of imitative origin, like 
various other suggestive words of a like character, such as Swed. 
snattra, to chatter, E. snap, snatch; see Snatch. The word appears 
also in Low G. nask, nasty, Bremen Worterbuch ; and in Norweg. nask, 
, naska, to eat noisily. Der. nasti-ly, nasti-ness. 

"AL, belonging to one’s birth. (F,—L.) “ΒΥ natall Joves 
feest’=by the feast of Jove, who presides over nativity, Chaucer, 
Troilus, ili. 150.—F. naval, in use at least as arly as the 15th cent. 
(Littré); though the true O. F. form is ndel.<Lat. natalis, natal, 
also presiding over a birth, Lat, natus (for grass), bom. Cf. Gk. 
yrs, in κασί-γνητος, a blood relation. From the base GNA, 
formed from 4/ GAN, to beget, produce ; see Kin, Genus. Der, 
From Lat. natus are in-nate, cog-nate ; and see nat-ion, nat-ive, nal-ure, 

NATION, a race of people. (Fx=L.) M.E. nation, Chaucer, 


nation-al-ise. 

NATIVE, original, produced by nature, due to birth. (F.,.<L:) 
“Ὁ notiue land!’ Surrey, tr. of Aneid, Ὁ, ii. L 305; where the Lat. 
text has patria; see Spec. of English, ed. Skeat, p. 207. ‘Hys 
native country τ᾿ Sir T. More, Works, p. 306 8..- Ε΄, natif, mase. na 
tive, fem. ‘ native ;' Cot.«Lat. natiuus, natural, native. Lat. rates, 
born; see Natal. Der. native-ly, native-ness nativ-i-ty, M. E. 
natiuitee, Chaucer, C.T. 14022, from F, nativité, from Lat. acc., 
natiuitatem. Doublet, naive. * . 

NATURE, kind, disposition. (F.,-L.) ΜΕ, nature, in O. Eng. 
Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 35, 1-29.—F, nature. Lat. natura, nature; 
orig. fem. of fut. part. of asi, to be bom; see Natal. Der. 
natur-al, ΜῈ. naturel, O. Eng. Miscellany, p. 30, 1. 17, from F. 
naturel = Lat, naturalis; natur-al-ly, natural-ness, natur-al-ism, mabe 
al-ise, natur-al-ist (see Trench, Select Gloss.), satur-al-is-at-ion 
(Minsheu) ; also wn-natural, preter-natural, super-natural. 
NAUGHT, NOUGHT, nothing. (E.) M.E. naught, Chaucer, 
C.7.758. Older spelling nawitt, Layamon, 473-—A.S. ndwikt, often 
contracted to πάλι, Grein, ii. 274.— A.S. ad, and wikt, 9 
whit, thing ; Grein, ii. 272, 703. See No and Whit. Ἶρος. nowgit, 
adj., i. orthless, As You Like It, i. 2. 68, 69, iii. 2.15; whence 
naught-y, i.e. worthless (Prov. vi. 12), Sir T. More, Works, p. 1556; 
παρεὶς naught-i-ness. Doublet, nos. 

ΓΑΕ ΟΕ, disgusting. (L.,.=Gk.) Nawseous and nawseate 
are in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Englished from Lat. nouseoses, 
that produces nausea.=Lat. nausea, παμεία, sea-sickness, sickness. 
Gk. ναυσία, sea-sickness. «Gk. vats, a ship, cognate with Lat. nawis ; 
see Nave (2). Der. nawssourly, -ness; nauseate, from Lat, nawse- 


tus, pp. of nauseare, to feel sick, from nausea ‘We have 
also adopted the sb. nausea, which occurs in Phillips, ed. 1706. 
NAUTICAL, naval, belonging to ships. (L.,=Gk.) | Blount’s 


Gloss., ed. 1674, has nautical and nautick, the latter being the more 
orig. form.=Lat. nauticus, nautical.-Gk, ναυτικόν, pertaining to 
ships. Gk. ναύτην, a sea-man.=Gk. vais, a ship, cognate with Lat. 

nauis; see Nave (2). Der. nautical-ly, 
NAUTILUS, a kind of shell-fish. (L.=Gk.) ‘The Nautilus or 
Sailer, a shell-fish, that swims like a boat with a sail;* Phillips, ed. 
ilus.= Gk. γαυτίλοε, a sea-man, also, the nautilus.— 


. T. 7848 
5, nafa; Hlfred, tr. of Bocthius, b. iv. oe 

cap. xxxix, § 7.4 Du. naaf. + Icel. πᾶ + Dan, nav. + Swed. raf. 
G. nabe, 4 Sit. ndbhi, the navel, the nave of a wheel, the centre. 
é. The Skt. word is supposed to be derived from sabs, to burst; 
ence the sense of swelling or projection easily results; similarly 
breast is connected with E. burst, *The navel... appears at the 
first period of life as a button or small projection ;" Wedgwood. 

. navel, q.v. From the same root, sebula, nit ἂς. 

Nave (2), the middle or body of a church. (F.—L.) In 
Phillips, World of Words, ed. 1706. Spelt nef in Addison, Travels 
in Italy, description of the church of St. Justina in Padua. =F. nef, 
‘a ship} also, the body of a church ;’ Cot. Low Lat. navem, acc. 
of nauis, the body of a church. The similitude by which the church 
of Christ is likened to a ship tossed by waves was formerly common. 
‘See my note td P. Plowman, Ὁ. xi. 32, where I cite the from 
‘Augustine about ‘nauis, i.e. eccl Ὁ Aug, Sermo κὰν, cap. iii, 
ed. Migne, v. 475.mLat. nauis, a ship. + Gk. vai, a ship. Skt. 
nau, a ship, boat. + A-S. παρα, a boat ; Grein, ii. 270. Icel. nakkui, 
8 boat.  G. nachen, 4 B. All formed (with suffixes -wa or 
-ka) from a base na, for older sna, signifying to swim,’ or ‘float ;° 
cf. Lat. nare, to swit av, to 4 SNA, SNU, to flo 
swim, float ; cf. Skt. snd, to bathe, saw, to flow. Der. naval, q. 
naw-ti-e-al, q.V., naw-ti-lus, q.V., argo-naut, q.V., naviguate (see 
gation), nav-y. From the same root are nai-ad, ne-reid, naw-std, 
a-ner-oid; perhaps snake; perhaps adder. 

NA the central point of the belly. (E.) Merely the dimin. of 
nave (1). We find nave used for navel, Macb.i. 9. 22; and conversely 
nauels (= navels) for the naves of a wheel, Bible, ed. 1551, 3 Kings, vii. 
33. MLE. nauel (=navel), Chaucer, C.T. 1989. —A.5. agfela, Alfred, 
tr. of Orosius, Ὁ. iv. c. 1. § 3. Du. navel, from naa/, a nave. + Icel. 
nofli, from néf. 4 Dan. navle, from nav. + Swed. naffe, from naf.+G. 
nabel, from παῦε. Cf. Skt. nddhi, navel, nave, centre. See Nave (1). 

NAVIGABLE, that may be travelled over by ships. (F.,-L) 
In Cotgrave.=F. navigable, ‘navigable ;* Cot. = Lat. nauigabilis, 
navigable. Lat. nauigare, to navigate; see Navigation. Der. 


C.T. 4688,—F. nation.=Lat, nationem, acc. of natio, ἃ race.= Lat. ¢navigabl-y, navigable-ness, 


NAVIGATON. 


NAVIGATION, management of 
Macb. iv. 1. 54.0 ΕἸ navigation, ‘ni tion, sailing ;’ Cot.=Lat. 
naxigationem, acc. of nauigatio, a sailing.Lat. nauigare, to sail, 
manage a ship.<Lat. nav, stem of nauis,a ship; and -ig-, put for 
ag-, base of agere, to drive. See Nave (2) and Agent. Der. 
navigate, from Lat.’ nauigatus, pp. of nauigare, but suggested by the 
sb.; navigat-or, familiarly contracted to navy, formerly applied to 
the labourers on canals for intemal navigation, and now applied to 
labourers on Tailways! Also circumnavigate 
-E. nauie, Chaucer, Ho. of 
the orig. sense was ἃ 
t. naui-, crude form of 
‘There was ἃ difference in 
the former answered simple 


ip. (FneL.) Ια Shak, 


WAY, πο, α form of denial. ) 
usage between nay and no formerly ; 
questions, the latter was used when the form of the question in- 
volved ἃ negative expression. Besides this, nay was the simple, no 


the emphatic form, often accompanied by an oath. The distinction 
sweat oat of use in the time of Henry VIII; see Skeat, Spec. of Eng. 
p.192, |. 22, and the note; Student's Manual of the Eng. 

ed. Smith, pp. 414, 422. Moreover, nay is of Scand. origin, whilst 
mo is E. ME, nay, Chaucer, C.T. 1667, 8693; spelt nai, nai, 
Layamon, 14132.cTcel. πεῖ, no, Dan. nei, Swed. πεῖ; cognate with 


E. no; sce No. Op) Ὁ Aye. 

AZARITS, «Jew who made vows of abstinence, &c. (Heb. 

with Gk. sufi.) ΤῸ vowe a vowe of a Nazarite to separate 

himself] ‘vnto the Lorde;’ Geneva Bible, 1561, Numb. vi. § (R.); 

rather, vi. 2). Formed with suffix ~ite (=Lat. -ita, from Gk. “την 
Heb. ndzar, to separate oneself, consecrate oneself, vow, ab- 

Der. Nazarit-ism. 


stain. 


Eng. Gilds, ed, Toulmin Smith, P. “ - 
hide opposed to Aedh-fldd = 
ge ie has ce initial x and 


NEAR. nigh close at hand, spi By ἃ singular grammatical 
confusion, this word, orig. used as the comparative of nigA, came to 
be used as a positive, from which the new comparative nearer was 
evolved. In Schmidt's Shakespeare Lexicon, the explanation is 
given wrongly; he says that near is put by contraction for nearer, 
whereas it is the old form of the word. Shak. uses both sear a 


acorran, not given in the cletonries 
form was first of all adverbial; the 


C.T. 841.—AS. nedr, comp. adverb from wih nigh; Grein, i. 283. 
+ Teel. nar, adv.; both pos. and comp. See Nigh. Der. near-sy, 
Mach ἐν, 2. 67; mear-ns, Rich, TL i 1193 nearsighted 
NEAT (1), tiack cattle, an ox, cow. (E.) | M.E. neet, both sing. 
and pl ; used as pl. in Chaucer, C.T. 599.-- Α. 8. nedé, neut. sb., 
in the Piura (like sheep, deer, also neuters); Grein, ii. 
288, + Icel. nowt, neat. sb., unchanged in the plural, and gen. used to 
mean cattle, oxen. + M.H.G. ndz, ndss, neut. sb., cattle. β, So 
named from their usefulness and employment.=A.S. nedtan, nidtan, 
to use, employ; Grein, ii. 292. Icel. njdta, to use, enjoy. 
M.H.G. niezen, O.H.G. niozan, G. geniessen, to enjoy, have the 
use of. + Goth. nivtan, to receive joy (or benefit) from. Ὑ. All 
from Teut. base NUT (Fick, 64), answering to an Aryan 
NUD, whence Lithuan. naudd, usefulness, naudingas, useful (Nessel- 
man). ce Skt. and, be pleased, to be pleased with, mandaya, to 
gladden; Gk. ὀνίνημι, I profit, help, support, drjoizos, useful, dvnrde, 
setabie t, Vocalismus, i157. The etymology 
gr in Alfred's tr. of Boethius, c. xiv. $ 3, from nitan, not to 


ow αὶ ), is an utter mistake. Der. neat-herd. 

T (a), tidy, unadulterated. (F.,=L.) ‘Neat and fine;’ Two 
Gent. of Verona, i. 2.10. Also spelt nett; Spenser, F. “9 iii. 12, 20. 
=F. met, masc., nette, fem., ‘neat, clean, pure;" Cot. [Cf. beast from 
O. Ε. beste.) = Lat. nitidum, acc. of nitidus, shi , Clear, handsome, 
meat, elegant.< Lat. nitere, to shine. Prob. to Icel. gneisti, a 
see Gneiss. Der. neat-ly, neat-ness, Doublet, net (2). 

, the beak of a bird, the nose. (E.) Ια Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


NEED. 389 


183. ME. ποῦ, ‘Ostende miki faciem, scheau thi neb to me’=shew 
me thy face; Ancren Riwle, p. 90.=A.S. nebb, the face, John si. xi, 
44. + Du, ned, bill, beak, nib, month, Teel. nef, the nose. + Dan. 
sak, bill. + Swed: αι . The word has lost 
i - 3 Ὁ. schnabel, ἃ dill, 
beak, A schneppe, a nozzle. The M. H.G. snabel, a bill, is derived 
saben, to snap; and the E. sb. nipple (dimin, of nib) 
is spelt with p. Hence sneb stands for snap, derived from the verb to 
snap; see Snap. Der. Sce nid, nipple, snipe. 
a little cloud; α cluster of very faintly shining stars. 

(2 Modem and scientific. Lat. nebula, a mist, little cloud; 
allied to nubes, a cloud, nimbus, cloud. + Gk. νεφέλη, a cloud ; 
dimin of νέφοε, cloud, mist. + G. nebel, mist, fog. Β. The Gk. 

is cognate with Skt. nabkas, sky,” atmosphere, sther.= 

Wren to swell, burst; Skt. nabs, to burst, injure; from the 
“bursting of rain-clouds and storms. See Nave (1). Der. nebul-ar, 
nebul-ose, nebul-ous, nebul-os-i-ty. 

NECESSARY, needful, requisite. (F..-L.) M.E. necessarie, 
Chaucer, C.T. 12615.—0.F. necessaire, ‘necessary;’ Cot. = Lat. 
necessarius, needful. Lat. necesse, neut. adj, unavoidable, necessary. 
Β. The usual derivation from ne, not, and cedere, to give way, is not 
satisfactory; it is more probably connected with Lat. nancisci (pp. 
nac-tus), to get, obtain, come upon ; which would give to nec-esse tl 
orig. sense of ‘coming in one’s way,’ or nigh. See Nigh. Der. 

‘also necessity, M. E. necessitee, Chaucer, C. T. 3044, from 
O.F. necessite=Lat. acc. necessitatem; hence necessit-ous, εἶν, -ness, 
necessitate, necessit-ar-ian. 

NECK, the part of the body joining the head to the trank. (E.) 
ME. pred (dissyllabic), Chaucer, Cr. τ 655 = A.S. hnecca, Deut. 
anvil 36.4 Du. nel, the nape of the neck. =f icel. Anakli, the nape 
Of the πεῖ, back of the head. ΕΣ nakke, the same. + Swed. 


nacke, the same. + G. nacken, O.H.G. Anack, the same. B. Fre- 
quently derived from Α. 5, Anigan, to bend, which is impossible ; 
we cannot derive & from "She evidence’ shews. that the orig. 


sense is rather the ‘nape of 1e neck,’ or back of the head; and neck 
‘nape are nearly parallel forms with much the same sense. Just 
as nape is 8 mere variant of knop, so neck is allied to Anag, knuch-le. 
Cf. Norweg. nakk, a knoll, makke, nape, neck; G. Anocken, a knot, 
knag. The O. Du. Anoke, ‘the knobb or knot of a tree’ (Hexham), 
explains both E. knuckle and F. mugue, the nape of the neck. 
See Knuckle. Der. nech-glotk, neckerchief (for neck-herchie/, 
Kerchief), neck-band, neck-tie; neck-lace, Winter's Tale, iv. 4. ὄν 
compounded of neck and lace; neck-verse, Tyndall's Works, p. 112, 
col. 1, on which see my note to P. Plowman, C. xv. 129. 
NECROLOGY, a register of deaths. (Gk.) "Added by Todd 
to Johnson. From Gk. vexpé-, stem of vexpds, ἃ corpse; and “λόγια, 
due to λόγος, discourse, from λέγειν, to speak. See Necromancy. 
NECROMANCY, divination by communion with the dead. 
(F.=L.,—Gk.) The history of the word is somewhat concealed by 
our modem knowledge of Gk., which enables us to spell the word 
correctly. But the M.E. forms are nigromaunce, nigromancie, and 
the like. Precisely the same ‘correction’ of the spelling has been 
made in modem French. Spelt nygremauncye in ἘΠῚ Jlisaunder, 
in B, Plowman, A. xi. 158, on which see my 
Trench rightly remarks, in his Eng. Past 
ma Presents that 4 a Latin medieval writers, whose Greek was 
either little or none, spelt the word nigromantia, as if its first sylla- 
bles had been Latin.”=O.F. nigromance, ‘nigromancy, conjuring, the 
black art;* Cot. Spelt nygromancye in the 15th cent.; see Littré.= 
Low Lat. nigromantia, corrupt form of mecroman Gk. vexpo- 
μαντεία, necromancy.=Gk. vexpé-, crude form of » ἃ corpse; 
and μαντεία, prophetic power, power of divination. ὀβ. ‘The Gk, 
νεκρός is extended from νέκυε, a corpse, dead body.—4/NAK, to 
perish, to kill; whence Skt. nag, to perish, ndgaya, to destroy, Lat. 
necare, to ki E. inter-nec-ine,q.v. | y. The Gk. μαντι 
from μάντιε, a prophet, seer, inspired one, from ψ MAN, to 
whence also E. man-ia, men-for. Der. necromanc-er, Deut. xvi 
(A.V.); necromantic, from Gk. vexpo-, and μαντικύε, rophetics 
necromantic-al.  @g From the singular confusion with Lat. niger, 
black, above mentioned, the art of necromancy came to be call 
"stam, scoa tree Conch) sree 
8 delicious (L..—Gk.) In Sonnet 
ΠΩ 1, 13. Lat. nectar,—Gk. νέκταρ, the drink of the gods; Homer, 
xix. 38, Od. v. 93. Root unknown. Der. nectar-ean, mele 
ous, nectar-ous, nectar-y ; also nectar-ine, the name given to a vi 
of the peach, orig. an adj, as in ‘Nectarine fruits,’ Milton, P. Nid 


iv, 
HED, necessity, distress. (E.) M.E. need, nede, Chaucer, C.T. 
4523 A'S. nf, wildy mei nid; Groin, ii, 301-4 Du, wood. Ὁ 
Tear aud. + Dan, and Swed. néd. Goth. navtts. 4 G. ποῖ, 
O.H.G. nit, B. The Teut. type is NAUDI (Fick, ili. 156), to 


890 NEEDLE. 
be divided as nav-di. The orig. sense is that of compulsion, or 
being driven or pushed about; cf Α. 5, d-njdan, to repel, drive 


base is NU, appearing in O.H.G. nizwan, 
° pean to crush (orig. to drive, force), 
sh 


away, force. The 
M.H. G, niswen, mien, to 


. in ταν 
pointed steel implement, for sewing with. (E. 

s0 spelt nelde, neelde ; P. Plowman, CcRx. δι 
end various read A.S. nédl, Grein, ii. 274.4 Du. naald i ot 
aad!) + Teel πᾶ (by contraction). + Dan. notl. Swed 

Graal Ὁ, G. middle. Goth, seta B. The Teut. ore is 
NA-THLA (Fick, iii. 156), from a base NA, to sew, fasten with 
thread, preserved in O,H.G. πάλαι, G. nihen, to sew, and also ia 
Lat nore, Gk. vffear, vb ἀρ βίο. ‘The suffix = Aryan -far, denoting 
theagent. W: This is Clearly one of the rather numerous cases in 
which an initial’ has dropped off; the i rig. root is ψ SNA prob, to 
bind; see Curtius, i. 393. ‘The initial x appears in Irish snathad, ἃ 
needle, snathaim, I thread, or string together, snaidhe, thread, Gael. 
snathad, ἃ needle, math, thread, yam; also G. schnur, a noose, and E. 


LE, a 
M.E. nedle, nedel, 


snare, "From the same root is nerve. See Nerve, Snare. Der. 
needle-book, -ful, -gun, woman, work. 
NEESE, to breathe hard, sneeze, (E.) ‘To neeze’= 


to sneeze, Mids, Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 56. The sb. neesing is in Job, xli. 18 
(A.V.).=M. E. nesen, vb., nesing, sb.; see Prompt, Parv., and Way's 
note.” Somner gives δὴ Α. 5. form nie:an, but it is unauthorised. 
Still the word must be E., being known to all the Teut. languages. 
+ Du. niezen, to sneeze. O. Icel. Anjésa; mod. Icel. Anerra. + 


Dan. nyse. + Swed. nysa.+ G. niesen, Ὁ. niusen. β. From 
a Tent. base HNUS, to sneeze; Fick, iii. 82. The ord ike the 
the 


Baralel form srs, is doubtless of imitative origin, 
ater version of Wyclif, Job, xli. 18, the reading is fnesynge; this is 
not quite the same word, though of similar formation. ‘The sense of 
fuerynge is ‘ violent blowing,’ but it also means meezing; cf. A.S. 
fuecsang, snceting, fnast, a pul, Du. frieze, to sneeze, Cf.* And 
‘freseth faste’ = and puffs hard, Chaucer, C. T. Six-text ed., Group H, 
1.62, It reminds us of Gk. νέειν, to blow. “Der. necning, nrzing, 
as al 

NEFARIOUS, unlawful, very wicked. (L.) In Batler, To the 
Memory of Du-Val, 1. 20. Englished from Lat. nefarius, impious, 
very wicked; by change of ~us to -ovs, as in arduous, &c,—Lat. 
nefas, that which is contrary to divine law, impiety, great wicked- 
ness. =Lat. ne, not; and fas, divine law, orig. that which is divinely 
spoken, from fari, to speak; see No and Tate Der. nefariourly, 


oness. 
NEGATION, denial. (F.,.<L.) In Shak. Troilus, ν. 2. 127.— 
F. negation, ‘a negation ;* Cot.=Lat. acc. negationem, from nom. 
negatio.—Lat. negatus, pp. of negare, to deny. B. Negare is 
opposed to aiere, to affirm; and though the mode of its formation is 
not clear, it may be taken as due to ne, not, and aiere, to say. 
Ὑ. This verb aiere is allied to Gk. ἡμί, 1 say, and to Skt. ab, to say, 
to speak. The Skt. αὐ stands for older ἀρὰ; and all are from 
AGH, to say, speak, affirm. For the prefix ne, see No. Der. 
negative, adj,, Wint. Tale, i. 2. 274, M.E. negatif (to be found, 
according to Richardson, in b. iii of the Testament of Love), fro 
Ἑ. negatif=Lat. negatis atively, negative-ness ; also negative, 
‘welfth Nt. oa coe the same Lat. negare we have deny, 


sb. 
ab-ne; rate, re-negate, re-t 
GLEOT. to di 


a pp. * Becanse it should 
‘orks, p. 276, col. 2. ‘To 
 Sir'T. More, Works, p. 257 Lat. 


», and Der, neglet 
neglect-ful-ly, νι ag abe neglect-ion, ἃ coined word, 1 T 


iv. ligence. 

πα αν ΟΠ, i fsregard. ὉΡ. --1.) | MLE. negligence, Chan- 
cer, C.T. 1883.—F. negligence, ‘negligence ; Cot.=Lat. negligentia, 
caclesnes. “Lat, negligent, stem of pres. art of negigere, to 
neglect; see Neglect. Der. negligent, M.E. neglig aucer, 
C.T. 7398, from F. μείζονα (Cot)=Lat. negligentem, acc. of pres. 
at of negligers: negligent also nepligae, fom F. megligé pp. 

at. negliger 


᾿ lect = 
OWHGOUIATE, to do busiest transact. (L.) In Minsheu, ed, 


NEPHEW. 


1627. ‘She was a busy negociating woman ;* Bacon, Life of Hen. 
VI, ed. Lumby, p. 24, 1. 14.=Lat. negotiatus, pp. of negotiari, to 
transact business.= Lat. negotivm, business. Compounded of Lat. 
nec, nor, not (see Neglect); and ofivm, leisure (root uncertain). 
Der. negotiat-or, from Lat. negotiator; negotiat-ion, from F. meget. 
tion, [negocation, ae from Lat. ie negotic 


ea 
ent. Maga. Feb. 1799, p. 11 
NEAR the ἤο eon 


1, 20; 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 200. M. 
Hiavelok, 2405, 


In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. iv. 
neve (=neve, dat. case), 
= Toa. neh, the Bat Swed. ndfve; Dan. nave. 

josed hand, with ‘bent’ fingers; as explained by the 
allied Gk. form avdpwrer, γνάμετειν, to αἰοοὶ, bend, γγάμστοι, 


bent, curved. These are nasalised forms from κάμπτειν, to bend. 
NEIGH, to make a noise as. a horse. (E.) Μ. Ε. agen, Wyclif, 
Isa. xxiv. 14, earlier version. A.S. Andgan, to neigh; ABlfric’s 
Grammar, 22. 30; whence the sb. Andgung, a neighing, id. 1. 
Teel. gneggja, hnageja. + Swed. gnigge. Dan. sregee. + M.H.G. 
ndgen (Ben ecke). An imitative word. Der. nag (1 
(GHBOUR, one who dwells near. (E) ΜΕ. neighsowr, 
Chaucer, C.T. 9423.~A.S, nedhgebir, a neighbour, John, ix, 87 τὸ 
that the ie form neigh-e-bour in Chaucer is easily ex 
The AS. Se dibur ae, scout bat mow taney A, ech, 
nigh; and gebir, a husbandman, for which see the Laws of Ine, 
sect. vi, in 's Ancient Laws, i106. The A.S. gebnir or bir 
is cognate with Du. boer, ἃ boor (the prefix ge- aking no differs gifference) 
+M.H.G. ndchgebtix, ndchbiir ; mod, G. nachl 


. E. 
Well, iv. 1.18; hi irsellrg Merch. 
NEITHE) R, not either. (E.) 
Variously spelt noither, nouther, nother (whence the cont 
nor); earlier nowther (Ormulum, 3124), nawther, nauther ; see ex- 
amples in Stratmann. =A. S. ndw¥er, contracted form of nd-AwaBer, 
neither; Sweet's A.S. Reader.=A.S. xd, no; and Awaber, whether. 


neigh 
ΜῈ Ε. aes Wyclif, Maks, 3. 
tracted form 


Thus neither =no-whether; see No and Whether. B. It is 
Tightly ‘opposed to either, which also contains the word whether ; see 

Either. Doublet, sor. (σ᾽ The word ought rather to be nother; 
it has been altered under the influence of either. 

NEMESIS, retributive justice. (L..—Gk.) In Shak. 1 Hen. VI, 
iv. 7. 78.<Lat. Nemesis. = Gk. νέμεσιν, distribution of what is due, 
retribatica - Οἷς, νέμειν, to distribute; see Nomad. 

NEOLOGY, the introduction of new phrases. (Gk.) Modem, 
Compounded from Gk. νέο-, crude form of νέον, new; and -λογία, 
from λόγον, discourse, which from λέγειν, to speak. See New and 

Logic, Der. neologi-e, neologi-e-al, neolog-ise, neolog-ism, ποῖοι 

OPHYTE, new convert, ἃ novice. (LeGk.) | * ere 
stands a neophite glazing of his face ;” Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, 
ii 2 (Crites). = mors neophytus. = Gk. vedguros, lit. newly planted, 
hence, a novice. Gk. νέος, for νεός, new ; and φυτόν, a plant, φυτόα, 

‘own, from the vb. φύειν, (1) to cause to grow, (2) to grow, allied to 
εἶπ TEBIG, ween evel. (Lj=Gk) Spelt 

 Tecent, n — It meoterigue in 

Minsheu, ed. 1627; but not given in ve Pes reas bie 
tericus.= Gk. νεωτερικός, novel; εἰ from vedrepos, comp. of 
νέου, new, which is cognate with E. new. See New. Der. neoteric-al. 

NEPENTHE, drug which lulled sorrow. 
(Gk.)__ Spelt nepenthe in Spenser F. 


. 3. 431 better mepenches, 
as in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. ithet of 


. 

Gk. νηπενθές, an 
a soothing drug in Homer, 2213 neut. of νηπενθήα, free from 
sorrow. = Gk. νης, negative 


egal allied to E. no; and πὶ 
a nasalised form allied to 
NEP! 


, suffering. 
THEW, a brother’s or sister's son. (Ε., 1.) 
meaning is “; ,’ a8 int Tim. v. 4, &c. The ph is a substitute 
for the older », often written ». ΜῈ nevew (=nevew), Chaucer, 
Legend of Good Women, 1. 2656; ete (=nevex), Rob. of Glouc. 
Pp. 169, 1.17.00. F. neveu, ‘a nephew ;’ Cot. Lat. mepotem, acc. of 
nepos, ἃ ison, a nephew (fort the letter-changes, see Brachet). + 
Skt, napds, a grandson. A.S. nefa, a nephew ; Alfred, tr. of Beda, 
. iii. ¢. 6 (near the end). [This Α΄ 5. word was supplanted by the 


NEREID. 


F. form] + 0.H.G. nefo, neve, G. neffe. Cf. Gk. ἀνεψιόν, 0 first 
cousin, kinsman, Root uncertain, Der. nepot-ism, i.e. favouritism 
to relations, from Lat. stem nepot-, with suffix -ism. See niece. 

ID, a sea-nymph. (L.,—Gk.) — Minsheu has the pl. form 
Nereides.=Lat. Nereid-, stem of Nereis (pl. Nereides), αὶ sea-nymph, 
‘a danghter of Nereus.= Gk. Νηρεῖε, a sea-nymph, a daughter of Ne- 
reus.=Gk. Nopebs, an ancient sea-god.—Gk. νηρόε, wet; an allied 
word to ναΐν, ναιάς, a naiad; see Naiad. 

NERVE, physical strength, firmness, a fibre in the body con- 
veying sensation. (F,=L.) Μ. Ε. nerfe, Chaucer, Troilus, Ὁ. ii. 
1. 642.=F. nerf,‘ sinew, might;" Cot. = Lat. neruum, acc. of nersus, 
a sinew. + Gk. νεῦρον, a sinew, string; cf. Gk. νευρά, a string. 
B. The Lat. and Gk. forms have lost an ‘initial s, which appears in 
G. shar, a string, cord, line, lace, and in E. snare. The form of the 
root is SNA, to tie (7); hence also Irish enaidhe, thread, snaithaim, I 


a 


thread together, and E. needle. See Noodle, Snare. Der. nerve, 
verb, not in early use; nerv-ous, formerly used in the sense of ‘sinewy’ 
{Phuilips), from F. nerve, tsinewy” (Cot), which from Lat. nerwoet, 
ull of nerve; nervously, nervourness ; also nervy, i.e. sinewy (ob- 
solete), in Shak. Cor. ii. 1.177; nerverless; mewr-algia. 

‘NESE, tender, soft. (E.) ‘Still in use in prov. E. M.E. nesh; 
*tendre and περᾷ τ᾽ Court of Love, 1. 1092 (1gth cent.) ; ‘That ten- 


dre was, and swithe [very] nesh;’ Havelok, 2743.—A.S. Anasc, 
freee, som Grein, ii. oe en: dnaskwus, "oft, tender, delicate, 
latt. xi. 8. 
promontory. (E.) Preserved in place-names, as Tot-ness, 
Sheer-ness.= A.S, nas, nes, (1) the ground, (2) promontory, headland, 
in Beowulf, ed. Grein, 1. 1360; the form nessa also occurs, Grein, 
ii, 277.4 Icel, mes; Dan. nas; Swed. πᾶν, B. The sense of ‘ pro- 
montory’ is due to some confusion with mose; but it is not quite 
certain that the words are related. 
INEST, the bed formed by a bird for her young. ( 
P. Plowman, B. xi. 336.—A.S. nest, a nest; ΟἹ 
nest. + Swed. naste, 4+ G. nest, + Bret. neiz, + Gael. and Irish mead. 
+ Lat. nidus (for nis-dus). 4 Lithuan. lizdas (for nizdas); Nessel- 
mann. + Skt. sida, a nest, a den. B. All from 4/ NAS, to go to, 
Join oneself to, visit ; cf. Skt. nas, to go to, join (Vedic); Gk. " 
γίσσομαι, 1 go, νόστον, ἃ retum home, ναίειν (=vag-yev), to dwell. 
‘Thus the ong. sense is ‘a place to go to,’ a home, den, nest. Fick, 
61; Curtins, i. 391. Der. nest, vb.; nest-le, ἃ frequentative form, 
orig. ‘to jnent a nest;’ nest-ling, with double dimin. suffix 
(=-Ling), as in gos-ling, duckling. 

(1), an implement made of knitted or knotted twine for 
catching fish, &, (E.) Μ. Ε. net, nett, Wyclif, John, xxi. 6.—A.S. 
net, natt, Gi 282. Du. net. + Icel. and Dan. net. + Swed. 
nat. 4+ Goth. nati.4G.netz.  B. Root uncertain; some consider 
it to be related to Goth. natjan, to wet, metzen, to wet, to steep; 
these are rather related words than original verbs, as shewn by their 
form. Probably named from their employment in rivers; cf. Skt. 
nada, ἃ river. 4 Certainly not connected with Amit, which has 
initial k. Der. net, verb, (1) to use ἃ net, (2) to make ἃ net; nett-ing, 


met-work, 

NET (2), cles of all charges. (F=L.) Merely a doublet of 

neat ; see Neat (2 

the acthere’ the ρα ip and the’ 

nethere'=the upper lip and the lower 
sobera, neara, Ps. Ἱκκαν 


M.E. nethere; ‘the ouere ij 
one, 


Wright's Vocab. i. 
ed. Spelman. A 
, nioSor, downward ; 


Grei 
Grein, 
‘comparative, as in o-tker, and answering 


ς Skt. ~tara (Gk. -repor). cel. nedri, 
neban, from below. + Dan. 


κι 


nether, lower; nedarr, adv. lower; οἵ. 
neder-, in comp. nederdeel, the lower part of a thing; cf. neden, adv. 
below, eds, ned, down + Swed. nedre, nether, as in ned ἱάρραα, 
the nether lip; cf. nedre, below, neder, ned, down.-G. nieder, nether, 


to the -ter in after, and 


jower. As said above, the base is ni-, and the orig. Teat. 
form is NI-THAR. This is shewn at once by the Skt. nifardm, adv. 
used in the sense of‘ excessively, continually,’ but grammatically a 
comparative form (with suffix -fara) from ni, downward, into. Cf. 
also Russ. nije, lower. Der. nethermost, 1 Kings, vi. 6; ἃ false form, 
due to ἃ popular etymology which connected the ending with most 
(as if the sense were ‘most more down,’ an absurd expression); it is 
really a corruption of Α.8, aiSemesta, in Zilfred, tr. of Boethius, 
b. ii. pr. ἃ (cap. vii. § 3); and A.S. niSemest- is from ni, down, 
with the Aryan suffixes fa-ma- (as in Lat. op-ti-mus, best) and the 
usual Α. 5. superl. suffix «σε. For a farther account of these double 
su rms, see After, Aftermost. Also beneath. 

a well-known stinging plant. (E.) M.E. netle, nettle 
(better with one δ» ‘Nettle in, dock ont 7 Chaucer, Troll. iv. 461. 
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ASS, netele, netle; Cockayne, A.S. Leechdoms, iii. 340. + Du. 
netel. + Dan. nelde (for nedle). + Swed. ndssla (for niitla). 4 G. neseel, 
O.H.G, nezzild, nezild, BA Gimin. form, with suffix τία τα 
Aryan -ra; the simple form appears in O. Η. Ο. nazza, Gk. κνίδη, 
ἃ nettle, Y "The Gk. form shews that the Teut. forms have 
lost an initial ἃ, which easily drops off in the Teut. languages. The 
common Teut is HNATILA, dimin. of HNATYA ; see Fick, 
iii, 81, from a Teut. base HNAT =Gk. KNAD, to sting, 
scratch; cf. Gk. «vaddAAay, to scratch; we also find Gk. ανίζειν. 
πα χνίδ- γειν), to scrape, grate, cause to itch, but this is a derivative 
τὸ ᾿κἴδη. ‘Thus the orig. sense is ‘scratcher ;? alluding to 
its sti Allied to Nit, q.v. Der. netilerash; nettle, vb., 


th 
NEUBALG! in the nerves. (Gk.) Modem; not in 


8 
! 


Philli 706. 


TA, 
Todd's Johnson. Comed from Gk. yep, stem of νεῦρον, a nerve, 
cognate with Lat. neruus; and Gk. day, stem of ἄλγοε, pain (root 
uncertain) ; with Gk, suffix -ia (a). See Nerve. Der. neuralg-i, 
neither, sexless, taking neither part. (L.) ‘The 

duke . . . abode as newer and helde with none of both parties ;’ 
Bemers, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 252 (R.)=Lat. newer, neither. 
Compounded of ne, not; and wer, whether of the two (put for 
quoter), te with E. Whether, q.v. Cf. Skt. katara, whether 
of two, Thus neuter =no-whether; which is the exact force of E, 
neither; see Moither. Der. newtr-al, Macb. ii, 3.115, from Lat. 
neutralis; neutr-al-ly, neutral-ise, neutral-is-at-ion ; neutral-i-ty = Ἐς 
neutralité (Cotgrave), from Lat. acc. newtralitatem. 66) 

not ever, at no time. (E.) M.E. neuer (with αὶ for v), 
Chaucer, C.T. 1135.<A.S, nafre; compounded of ne, not, and 
τήν, ever; Grein, f'a75, See Wo and Hver. Der. nevershsiew, 
M.E, neverbeles, Rob. of Brune, tr. of Langtoft, p. 9, L τό, sub- 
stituted for the earlier form napelesmA.S. πά pé ies (=no-the-less, 
not the less). In this phrase, the A.S. }4, also written }y, is the 
instrumental case of the def. article s¢, sed, bet, and is cognate with 
Goth. ἐδ, on that account, instrum. case of sa, so, thata; for examples, 
see les in Grein, ii. 16. 

recent, fresh. 

C.T. 459, 8733, rein, 
nieww, + Tcel. μῦν. 4 Dan. and Swed. ny. + Goth. nivjis. 
O.H.G. nimi, 4 Lat. nouns. W. newydd. 4 Irish nua, nuada, 
Gael. euadh.+ Lithuan. nawjas; of which an older form was per- 
haps παῖσαι (Nesselmann). 4 Russ. novuii. + Gl. νέοι, 4 Skt. nava, 
new. We also find Skt. πώιαπα, new, fresh. B. All formed 
from a base NU, which is no other than E. now; cf. Skt. nu, πώ, 
now; see Now. Thus new means ‘that which is now,’ recent. 
Der. newly, =A.S. niwlice, Grein, ii, 299; new-ness, used by Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 1328 g; newish, new-fashioned; and see new- 
fancled, news, renew ; also nov-el, novice, 

NEWEL, the upright column about which a circular staircase 
winds. (F,=L.) ‘The staires, .. . let them bee upon a faire oj 
newell, and finely raild in;’ Bacon, Essay uilding. Cot- 
grave, 8.v. noyau, spells it nuell, which is an older and better spelling. 
Fhe right sense is much the same as that of muclew, with which 
word it is closely connected. ‘The form shews that the word was 
borrowed early, prob. not later than 4.0.1400.=0.F. nual (12th cent., 
see Littré), later F. noyau, ‘the stone of a plumme, also, the muell or 
spindle of a winding staire;’ Cot. So called because it is the centre 
or nucleus of the staircase, round which the steps are = Lat. 
rucale, nent. of nacais, lit. belonging to a nut; hence applied to the 
kemel of a nut or the stone of a plum, = Lat. muc-, stem of nua; 
a nut; with suffix -alis, See Nucleus. 

NEWFANGLED, fond of what is new, novel. (Ε) The old 
sense is ‘fond of what is new ;’ see Shak. L. L. L. i. 1.106, As You 
Like It, iv. 1. 152; and in Palsgrave. The final -d is a late addition 
to the word, due to a loss of a sense of the old force of -le (see 
below) ; the M. E. form is newefangel (4 syllables), fond of novelty, 
Chawcet, Ὁ Τὶ 10932, So also Gowers CA. ἢ. 278: "But eucry 
newe loue Femel To him, that newefangel is'=but every new 
love pleases him who is fond of what is new. 8. Compounded 
of newe, new ; and fangel, ready to seize, snatching at, not found in 
A.S., but formed with perfect regularity from the base fang-, to 
take (occurring in A.S. fang-en, pp. of fén, contracted form of 
fangan, to take), with the suffix ad (2A)S. τοῦ used to form ade 
Jectives descriptive of an agent, Ὑ. This suffix is preserved in 
mod. E. witt-ol = one who knows, sarcastically used to mean an 
idiot; cf, A.S. sprecol, fond of talking, talkative ; wac-ol, vigilant 5 
and see Nimble. So also fangel = fond of taking, readily adopting, 
And newfangle~ fond of taking up what is new; whence newfangled, 
by later addition of d. δ. The suffix -ol, by the usual interchange 
of 1 and τ, is nothing but another form of the familiar suffix -er, 
expressive of the agent. Thus newfangle = new-fang-er. See 
Fang. Der. newfangled-ness, a corruption of M. E. nawefangelnes, 


é 


392 NEWS. 


Chaucer, C.T. 10924; formed by adding -nes (-ness) to M.E. newe-? 


itn 

'WS, what is new, tidings. (E.) Formerly newes, which does 

not seem to be older than sbout A.D. 1500.,- Desyrous to here 
my) Beers ἂν te of Frolssart, vol. i. 66. What nnves he 


‘New. Der. news-boy, -monger, 


}, vendor, 

. ‘This is one of the words which 
has taken to itself an initial τ, borrowed from the indef. art. an; see 
remarks on the letter N. A newt=an ewt, M.E, newte, ewte. 
‘Newte, or ewte, wyrme, lacertus ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 355. Εινίε is a 
contraction of the older form euete (=evete). The O.F. lesard,a 
Tizard, is glossed by evete (the MS. prob. has auete), in Walter de 
Biblesworth; see Wright's Vocab. i. 15 159.04. .S. peas «Lacerta, 
feta; ina lose; ‘Wright's Voc. i. 78, . The word is 
to be divided as ¢f-eta, where -eta is a suffix due to Aryan suffix -fa; 
see March, A.S. Grammar, p. 120. The base ο΄, for af-, answers to 
‘Aryan AP, signifying ‘river;" cf. Skt. ap, water (whence apehara, living 
in water), Lithnan. wppis, a stream, | y, The Lithuanian has the 
parallel form uppetakis, adj, that which oes i in the water, which was 
used as a sb. to mean ‘a trout’ (Nesselmann). Hence a newt or eft 
is a ‘water-animal,’ or inhabitant of a stream, a name due to their 
amphibious nature.  @[ The mod. prov. Ε. eft is a contraction of 
A.S. efeta. For farther references, see King Alisaunder, 1. 6027, 
Mandeville’s Travels, Ῥ. 61, &c.; see Stratmann. 

‘NEXT, nighest, nearest. (E.) Next is a doublet of nighest, of 
which it is an older spelling. ‘When pe bale is Aest, penne is be bote 
nest’ = when the sorrow is highest, then is the remedy nighest ; Pro- 
verbs of Hendyng, st. 23. This is often cited in the form: ‘When 
bale is Aext, then bote is next;’ and just as Aext or Aest is a contraction 
of M.E. Achest (highest), so is neat or nest a contraction of Μ. Ἑ. 
The A.S. forms are 
in, ii. 283. See Nigh. 
Another form of neb, which is the 
older spelling. The spelling nib is in Johnson's Dict., but does not 
seem to be old. See Neb. Der. nipj-le, q.v. 

NIBBLE, to eat in small portions. (E.) Ιπ Shak. Temp. iv. 1. 
6. Not connected with mid, or neb, but with nip, of which it is 
the frequentative form, and means ‘to nip often.’ In fact, it has lost 
an initial &, and stands for knibble, just as nip does for knip. + Low G. 
nibbeln, knibbeln, to nibble, gnaw slightly; Bremen Wort. Cf. also 
Du. bnibbelen, to cavil, haggle; the same word, differently employed. 
See Nip. Der. nibbier. 

NICE, hard to please, fastidious, dainty, delicious. (F. L) 
Μ.Ε. nice, foolish, simple; later, it took the sense of fastidious 
lastly, that of delicious. Tn Chaucer, C.T. 5508, 6520; in the latter 

“wise and nothing nice’=wise and not simple at all. So 
also in P. Plowman, B. xvi. 33. ‘For he was nyce, and kowpe no 
wisdom '= for he was foolish, and knew no wisdom ; Rob, of Glouc. 
Ῥ. 106, last line.—O. Ε΄ nice, ‘lazy, slothful, idle, faint, slack, dull, 


‘NIB, the point of a pen. (E.) 


simple;’ Cot. ‘The orig. sense was ‘ignorant.'=Lat, nescium, acc. 
of nescius, ignorant.—Lat. ne, not; and si-, related to scire, to 
know. See No and Science. 47 The remarkable changes in 


the sense may have been due to confusion with E, nest, which some- 
times meant ‘ delicate’ as well as ‘soft.’ Der. mice-ty, M.E. nicetee, 
Chaucer, C.T. 4044, from O.F. nicete, ‘sloth, simplicity’ (Cot.) ; 
niceness. 

NICHE, a recess in αὶ wall, for a statue. (F.<Ital,—L.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627.— F. niche, ‘a niche;’ Cot. = Ital. 
closel allied to nicchio, a shell, hence ἃ shell-like recess in a wall, 

led (probably) from the early shape of it. Florio explains 
micchio as ‘the hell of any shell-fish, a nooke or comer, also such 
little cubboords in churches as they put images in or as images 
stand in.’= Lat. mitulum, mytilum, acc. of mitulus, mytilus, a sea- 
muscle. ‘Derived in the same way as Ital. seechia from situla, a 
bucket, and Ital. vecchio from Lat. wetuius, old; as to the change of 
initial, cf. Ital. nespola with Lat. mespilum, a mediar;' Diez. A 
similar change of initial occurs in E. napkin, due to Lat. mappa. 
B. Referred Ἐν some to Gk. μυτίλον, a muscle; but the Gk. word 
may be of Lat. origin. The Lat. mytilus is also found in the form 
‘miitulus, and is allied to musculus, a little mouse, also a sea-muscle ; 
cf. Gk. vag, a sea-muscle, 'y. All dimin, forms from mu-, put 
for mus, a mouse. See Muscle, Mouse. @f The similarity to 
E. nick is accidental. 

WICK (1), a small notch. (0. Low G.)_* Though but a stick 
with a nick ;* Fotherby, Atheom., p. 62, ed. 1622 (Todd’s Johnson). 
“Τὸ nick, to hit the time right; I » 1 came in the nick of tii 
just in time. Nick and notch, i.e. erena, are synonymous words, and 


et attain, Lat. nancisci, 


NIGH. 


to nick a thing seems to me to be originally no more than to hit just 
the notch or mark τ J. Ray, pref. to Collection of English Gialectal) 
Words, ed. 1691. Nick is an attenuated form of nock, the old gold spelling 
of notch, and means a little notch ; so also sip from fop. 
B. Hence nick, a score on a tally, a reckoning; ‘out of at nick’ = 
past all counting, Two Gent. iv. 2. 76, Der. nick, to notch slightly, 
Com. Errors, v. 17: τὸν 

NICK (2), the devil. (Ε.) Ια the phrase ‘Old Nick? A name 
taken from the old Northern mythology. Α. 5. nicor, a water-sprite; 
Beowulf, ed. Grein, Il. 422, 575, δρᾷ 1447. ΞΡ Icel. nykr, a fabulous 
water-goblin. Dan, πόδ, nisse. Swed. nacken, a sea-god. + 
Ο.Η. Ο. nichus, a water ΚΗ pa πλάναι G. nix, fem. nize, 
Root unknown ; cf. Ji iil, αὶ 

NICKEL, a grayish white τάμα, (Ὁ..--οῖκ. Ὁ) _ One of the few 
G. words in E. βοχ δὰ by Todd to Johnson's Dict.<G. nickel, 
nickel; tupfernichel, jickel of co] B. In Mahn’s Webster 
we are told that nickel is an abbreviation of kupfer-nickel, i.e. ‘copper 
of Nick, or Nicholas, a name given in derision, as it was thought to 
be ἃ base ore of copper.’ The Swed. form hopparnickel is added, 
which I fail to trace, though nickel was first described by Cronstedt, 
a Swede, in 1751. Ὑ. If this be right, the word is not a true G. 
word, but borrowed from Gk. NiwoAdos; cf. Acts, vi. 5. 
NICKNACK, the same as Knic qv. 
NICKNAME, a sumame, soubriquet. ἸΕῚ * In Shak. Romeo, 
ii, 1.12, One of the words which has acquired an unoriginal initial 
nj see remarks on the letter I. M_E- nekename, corruption of 
‘kename, an additional name; in later times changed to nickname, 
from a popular ctymology which connected the word with the verb 
nick, which properly means ‘to notch,’ not ‘to clip.’ It may further 
be remarked that a nichame is not so much a docking of the name, 
as an addition to it, a sursname. ‘Neke-name, ot eke-name, agnomen;* 
Prompt. Parv. p. 352. Way cites in his note similar glosses, such 
as: ‘Agnomen, an ekename, of a surename (το), Medulla; *An 
ekname, agnomen ;’ Catholicon. Spelt ekename, Testament of Love; 
Chaucer’ s Works, ed. 1561, p.295 back, col. 2, 1. 9. There can 
be no doubt as to the purely E. origin of the word, which has just 
the sense of Lat. agnomen, and is a mere variation of M.E. toname, a 
to-name, additional name, surname (cognate with G. zuname, a nick- 
name), for which see P. Plowman, C. 11, Layamon, 9383. Thus 
the word is simply compounded of eke and name; see Eke, Name. 
 Icel. auknafn, ἃ nickname; from avka, to eke, and nafn, a name. 
Swed. dknamn, from ὅξα, to eke, and namn, a name. Dan. dgenavm, 
from dge, to eke. 2 nickname, verb, Hamlet, 
NI belonging to tobacco. (F.) 
[tobacco] is good too ;? Ben Jonson, Every Man, ed. Wheatley, A. 
Hil, 5, 5.1. 89.—0.F. Nicotiane, ‘Nicotian, tobacco, first sent into 
Nicot in 1560;" Cot. Coined, with fem, suffix -iane 
(=Lat. -iana), from the name Nicot. Der. Hence also nicot-ine. 
NIECE, the daughter of a brother or sister. (F..=L.) 
fem, form of nephew. M. E. nece, Rob. of Glouc. cP. 35 
neyee, King Alisaunder, 1, 1712. = O.F. πὶ i 
Prov. nepta, niece, in Bartsch, Chrestomathie Perle = Low 
Lat. neptia, which occurs a. D, 809 (Brachet).—Lat. neptis, a grand- 
daughter, a niece; used as fern, of nepos (stem nefot-); see Nephew. 
GG. Scand.) M.E. nigard (with one g), 

|. 13102, qe sat 


exact, strict, rece: 


recise. A. S. hned sparing. 
HNAWA, sparing ; Fick, 1. The form of the root 
(= Teut. HNU), preserved in Gk. κνύειν, to scratch, ανύοι, 
. κνῦμα, a scratching; so that the orig. sense is ‘one who 
scrapes.’ Der. niggard, adj. Hamlet, iii. 1. 133 niggard-ly, Hen. V, 
ii, oa niggard-ly, adv., Merry Wives, ii. 2. 205; niggard-li-ness, 
‘HL, near, not far off, close. (E.) Μ. Ἑ. neh, neih, ney, neigh, 
i thaucer, C. Τὶ 1528; Havelok, 464; &c. -- A.S. nedh, nch, 
282, used as adj., adv., and Du. 
Teel. nd-, adv., nigh ; only used in compo: 
pour. + Goth. nekw, nehwa, adv. iia 
nigh. + G. nahe, adj., nach, prep., nigh, next, &c. 
answer to a Teut. type NAHW or NAHWA, sav” nigh, nearly, 
allied to Goth. ganoks, A.S. gensh, E. enough; see Enough, 
y. The base of Goth, ganoks is NAH, appearing in Goth. paid 
it suffices, Matt. x. /NAK, to attain, reach to; of. Skt. nag, 
10 acquire.” ‘Thus the sense of nigh is ‘ that 


NIGHT. 
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which reaches to,’ or ‘that which suffices’ Der. near, q.v., neigh ® Dan. ni. Swed. nio.+G. neu. Goth. niun. 4 W. now. Trish and 


bour, 4. v., next, q.v. And see necessary, enough. 
Ni the time of the sun's absence. (8) M.E. nit, night; 
Grein ii. Du. nacht. 


πὰ. 5. nikt, neht, neaht, 
Dan. nat.4 Swed. 


née 
F+W. nos. Irish nockd. 4 Lithuan. nakiis, + 
(tem ποκα"). Οἷς, νύξ (Stem vurr-). Skt. nakia, 
/ NAK, to fail, disappear, perish, from the failure of light ; cf. Skt. 
tah to disappear, Gk. rien, ἃ compse, Lat. nex, death, destruction, 
lost, 


Russ. noche. 4 Lat. nox 
B. All from the 


Skt. asta, invisible, dead. Der. night-cap, -dress, -fall, -jar 
(from its jarring noise), -piece, -watch; also nightly, M. E. nikiliche, 
Reliquize Antique, i. 131 (Stratmann), night-less, night-ward; also 
yumerous compounds in Shak., as -bird, -crow, -dog, -fly, -foe, -gown, 

ἃς. And see night-mare, nighi-shade, nigh-in-gale, nocturn. 
NIGHTINGALE, the bird that sings by night. (E.) The » 
before g is excrescent, as in messenger for messager, passenger for 
passager, &c. M.E. nightingale, Chaucer, C.T. 98; earlier form 
nivegale, Reliquix Antique, i, 241 (Stratmann).—A.S. niAtegale, 
‘Wright's Vocab. i. 62, col. 4. Lit, ‘singer of the night.’ =A.S. nikite, 
gen. case of nikt, neaht, night; and gale=singer, from galan, to sing 
(Grein). + Du. nacktegaal.-4 Dan. nattergal.4 Swed. naktergal.+G. 
nachtigall, O.H.G.naktagala, naktegala, naktigala, Β. In each 
case the second syllable is due to a case-ending of the sb.; thus Dan. 
natter, Swed, ndkier, answer to an Ὁ. Icel. gen. sing. πάπαν, mod. 
Icel. matr ; cf. Icel. ndttartal, a tale or number of nights, a parallel 
form to mightertale in Chaucer, C. T. 97. Ὑ. The verb galan 
Decame galen in M.E., and occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 6414; it is 
ite with Dan. gale, Swed. gala, to crow as a cock, O. H.G. 

lan, kopring i and is closely related to E. yell. See Yell. 
Πα: an incubus, a dream at night accompanied by 
pressure on the breast. (E.) M.E. nightemare, ‘Nyghte mare, or 
mare, or wytche, Epialtes, vel effialtes Lephiates}; rompt. Parv. 


[Tyrehitt's reading of nightes mare in Chancer, C. I; 3485, is wnat 
ised.J—A.S. neckt, wiht, night; and mara, a night-mare, a rare 
word, occurring in Cockayne’s A.S. Leechdoms, fi. 306, L 12/4 Du. 


sachtmerrie, a night-mare; an accommodated spelling, due to con- 
fusion with Du. merrie, a mare, with which the word has no con- 
nexion. A like confusion is probably common in modem English, 
though the Α. 5. forms are distinct.  Icel. mara, the nightmare, an 
‘ogress. Swed. mara. 4 Dan. mare. + Low G. moor, nagt-moor ; 
Bremen Worterbuch, 184, where the editor, against the evidence, 
confuses moor with Low L. mare, a mare. + O. H. G. mara, a night- 
mare, incubus; also spelt mar, B. The sense is ‘crusher ;’ from 
PA MAR, to pound, bruise, crush; see Mar. The A.S., Icel., and 

). H.G. suffix -a denotes the agent, as in numerous other cases; 6. g. 
A.S, hunt-a, a hunter, huntsman. 

‘NIG: )E, a narcotic plant, (E.) Α. 8, nihtscadu, nikt- 
seada, nightshade; Cockayne’s A.S. Leechdoms, iii. 340. Com- 
Pounded of nity, night, and seadu, shade; perhaps because thought 
to be evil, and loving the shade of night. ‘Night, Shade. 
‘WIGRESCEN'T, growing black. (L.) In Todd’s Johnson. 
Lat. nigrescent-, stem. of pres. pt. of nigrescere, to become black, 
inceptive form of nigrere, to be black.—Lat. nigr-, stem of niger, 
Diack. ΑΒ. Niger has the crade form nigro-=nic-ro-, formed from 
nic-, allied to Skt. nig, night, which is an attenuated form of nakta, 

ight. Thus the sense of niger is ‘night-like. See Night, 

fegro. Der. nigritude, from Lat. nigritudo, bi 3 see Hood's 
Poems, A Black Job, last line but one. 
active. (E.) Theb is excrescent. M.E. nimel, nimil; 
see ‘Nymyl, capax’ in Prompt. Parv., and Way's note. Formed 
from A.S. nim-an, to take, catch, seize, with the A. S. suffix -ol, still 
preserved in E, witt-ol, lit.'a wise man, used sarcastically to mean a 
simpleton, We find the parallel A.S. forms numol, numul, numel, 
occurring in the compounds scearp-numul, lit. *sharp-taking,’ i.e. effi 
«λείους, and éeart-numal, also lit. ‘tart-taking,’ i.e. efficacious; 
Cockayne’s A.S, Leechdoms, i. 134, 1. 10, 152, |. 3, and footnotes ; 
these are formed from num-, the base of the past tense pl. and pp. of 
the same verb niman. The sense is ‘quick at seizing,” hence active, 
nimble. So also Ioel. nama, keen, quick at learning, from nema, to 
take; Dan. nem, quick, apprehensive, adroit, from nemme, to appre- 
hend, learn. B. The Α. 5. niman, to seize, is cognate with κει. 
nama, Dan. nemme, G. nehmen, Goth. niman, to take; a strong verb, 
with A.S. and Goth. pt. t.nam. The orig. sense is ‘to take as one’s 
share.’ «/ NAM, to apportion, distribute, allot; whence also Gk. 
νέμειν, to distribute, Lat. numerus, a number, ἄς, Der. nimbi-y, 
simble-ness. 


From the same root, nem-esis, nom-ad, num-b-er, num- 


And see Numb. 

WINE, a numeral, one less than ten. (E.) Μ.Ε. ayne, nine, 
Chaucer, C.T. 24, Here the final -e is the usual pl. endipg, and nyne 
stands for an older form nijene, extended form of nijen, Layamon, 


ismeat-ic. 


Gael, naoi. + Lat. nowem. 4+ Gk. ἐννέα (<t-vifa). 4. Skt. navan, 
All from an orig. NAWAN, ; of unknown origin. Cf. also 
wan, devyni, dewyni (Nesselmann), nine, Russ. deviate, with 
initial d for π. As Curtius remarks, the word reminds us of Skt. 
nava, Lat. noms, new, and perhaps’ points ‘to an old system of 
numbering by fours;’ but this is mere guesswork, Der. ninefold, 
nine-pins; nine-teen, A.S. nigontyne (Grein); nine-ty, Α. 5. nigontig 
(Grein); nin-th, A.S, nigoBa, nigeBa (id.); nine-teen-th, nine-ti-eth ; 


nin-th-ly, And see Novem-ber, 
8 simpleton, (Ital) | ‘What pied πίονα this” 
Temp. iii, 2, 71.— Ital. ninno, a child, a dialectal form cited by Diez, 


not given in Florio nor in Meadows’ Dict., but the same word with 
Span. nito, a child, infant, one of little experience. Of imitative 
origin; cf. Ital. ninna, a lullaby, nurse's song to rock a child to sleep, 
ninnare, to lull to sleep, nanna, ‘a word that women use to still 
their children with’ (Florio). From the repetition of the syllables 
ni ni, of na, na, in humming or singing children to sleep. See 


fun. 

NIP, to pinch, break off the edge or end. (E.) M.E. nippen; 
meen his lyppes’ = biting his lips, pressing them with his teeth, 
P. Plowman, C. vii. 104. Put for ἀπίρ; see G. Douglas, Prol. to 
XII Book of the Aneid, 1. 94. -Not found in A.S., though the 
derivative enif, a knife, occurs; see Knife. + Du. knijpen, to pinch ; 
Anippen, to fillip, crack, snap, entrap. 4 Dan. ἐπίδε, to pinch, πὶ 
‘Swed. ἐπέρα, to pinch, squeeze, catch. 4G. Aneifen, to pinch, nip; 
Aneipen, to pinch, twitch. 4 Lithuan. inybti, znypti, to pinch, nip, as 2 
crab with fis claws, to bite as a goose with its’ beak (Nesselman). 
B. All from a Teut. base KNIB, to nip (Fick, iii. 48). Der. 
nip, sb., a cut, Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 90; nipp-er, nipp-ers, nibb-le. And 
see knife, neap. 

8 teat, a small Rroicetion with an orifice. (E.) In 
i. 7.573 and in Minsheu, ed. 1627. A dimin. of nib, 
just as neble is the dimin, of neb. ‘Neble of a womans pappe, bout 
de la mamelle;’ Palsgrave. Nib and neb are the same word ; see 
Nib, Neb.’ 4 The alleged ‘A.S. nypele, a nipple,’ in Lye’s 
Dict., is wholly unauthorised. Der. nipple-wort. 

NTT, the egg of a louse or small insect. (E.) M.E. nite, nyte, 
also used to mean a louse. ‘Nyle, wyrme, Lens ;’ Prompt. Parv.— 
ALS. Anitu, to translate Lat. lens; Wright's Vocab. i. 24, col. 1.4 
Du. neet. 4 Icel. nitr, O. loel. gnit. + Dan. gnid. + Swed. guet. ἦν 
G, niss, M.H.G. miz. Cf. also Russ. gnida, a nit, Gk. κόνις (stem. 
κόνιδ-). B. The Teut. type is HNITI or HNITA; Fick, iii, 815 
the sense is ‘that which attacks’ or ‘stings’ (orig. ‘that which 
makes to itch"), from the Teut. base HNIT, to attack, thrust. 
‘This appears in A. S. Anitan, only used of an ox, meaning ‘to gore,” 
Exod. xxi. 28, Icel. Ania, to attack, strike. The corresponding 
‘Aryan root is KNID, appearing in Gk. ανίζειν (= xvi3-yewv), to scrape, 
tease, make to itch; and KNID is another form of KNAD, which 
is the root of nettle; see Nettle. 

INITRE, saltpetre. (F.,.—L.,—Gk.,=Arab.) Spelt niter_ in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F. ‘niter ;’ Cot,—Lat. nitrum.=—Gk. 
νίτρον, ‘natron, a mineral alkali, our potassa or soda, or both (not 
our nitre, i.e. saltpetre);’ Liddell and Scott. This means that the 
sense of the word has changed; but the form is the same. Arab. 
nitrin, natriin, natron, native alkaline salt; Rich, Dict. p. 1585. 
Der. nitr-ate, nitr-ic, nitr-ous, nitr-i-fy, nitr-ite, Also nitro-gen, 
that which Produces nitre, from virpo-, crude form of νίτρον, anc 
yer, base of γίγνειν, to produce ; see Generate. 

NO (1), 2 word of refusal or denial. (E.) Μ. Ε. no, Will. of 
Paleme, 2701, 3115. There is a clear distinction in M. E. between 
πὸ and nay, the former being the stronger form; see Nay, which is 
of Scand. origin. Α. 8. nd, nd, adv., never, no. 'Compounded of ne, 
not, and d, ever. The form d became oo in M.E., occurring in 
Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. 111; but this form was entirely 
superseded by the cognate word ai, ay, mod. E. ay, aye, which is of 
Scand. origin. See Aye, adv., ever. B. The neg. particle ne, 
signifying ‘not,’ is cognate with O.H.G. ni, Μ. Η. Ο. ne, not; Goth. 
ni, not; Russ. ne, not; Irish, Gael, and W, ni, not; Lat. me, in 
non-ne; Skt. na, not. The Skt. form na is the most original. 
©. In mod. E, this neg. particle is represented by the initial n- of 
a-ever, naught, n-one, neither, n-ay, n-or, and the like. 4 Itis 
gute mistake to suppose that the MLE. ne, not, so common in 

aucer, is of Ε΄. origin. It is rather the A.S. ne, which happens to 
coincide in form with F. ne, of Lat. origin ; and that is all. 

‘NO (2), none. (E.) | Merely a shortened form of none, as a is of 
an; see None. Der. no-body, 4. v. 


bilis), well-known, notable, 
2804.—A.S. nigon, nigen, Grein, ii 296. + Du. negen, + Icel. πίω, p illustrious, noble.=Lat. gro-, base of noscere (= gnoscere), to know, 
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cognate with E. Inow; with suffix -bilis. See Know. Der. nobi-y, 
adv. ; nobleman, in O. Eng. Homilies, as above; noble-ness (a hybrid 
word, with E. suffix), Wint. Tale, ii. 3. 12. Also nobil-i-ty, K. John, 
2, from O. Εἰ, nobilite, nobilitet = Lat. acc, nobilitatem. 
NOBODY, no one, (E) In Shak. Merry Wives, i. 4.14. Com- 
pounded of no, short for none, and body; not in early use. It took 

_ Bea ΣΝ Ἑ. no man, which is now not much used. See None 
an 

NOCi the old form of Notch, q. v. 

, the name of a service of the church. (F.,=L.) 
x Palmer, τὶ Onigines Liturgies, i. 202, ed. 1832. ‘A nocturne of the 
Psalter τ᾿ Lord Bemers, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii, c. 26(R.) M.E. 
nocturne, Ancien Riwle, p. 270, 1. 1.=F. nocturne, nocturnal ; also, ἃ 
nocturn. = Low Lat. nocturna, a nocturn ; orig. fem. of Lat. nocturaus, 
delonging to night. β. To be divided as noctur-nus, answering to 
Gk. vux-rep-és, nocturnal; from noc- = noct-, stem of nox, night, 
ate with E. night; with Aryan suffixes -tar and “πα. See 
Wight. Der. nocturn-al, Milton, P. L. iii. 40, 13+ from late 
Lat. nocturnalis, extended from nocturnus ; nocturn-al-ly. 

‘NOD, to incline the head forward, (E.) Μ. E. nodden, Chaucer, 
ς. τ. 16996. Not found in A.S., and difficult to trace. But it 
answers to a G. form notten*, found in the frequ juentative form 
notteln, 2 prov. G. word, meaning to shake, wag, jog (Fliigel). To nod 
is to thake the head by a sudden inclination forwards, as is done by 
a sleepy even to make a Datting movement with the beac 
‘Closely allied to M. H. G. nuotén, O. H. G. Andtdn, to shake. . 
perl form occurs in prov. E. nog, to jog, to move on ἀπανις 

land Sc, noggan, + Falking steadily, and regularly nodding the 
head’ (Jamieson). Cf. also Low Sc. nodge, to strike with the 

Knuckles, wodge, a push or stroke, properly with the knuckles 
(Jamieson) ; mod. E. nudge. The orig. notion seems to be that of 
butting or pushing; and there is a connection with Icel. Anjéda, 
to hammer, clinch, rivet, Aaydja, a rammer for beating turf. Fick 
(iii. 82) gives HNUD as the form of the Teut. base of the latter 
words. Ὁ also Knock, Ni . Ἷ Not connected with Lat. 
nuere, to nod (base nu). “Der. nod, s 
NODDLE, a name for the head. ®) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, i. 
1.64. Wedgwood well says: ‘the noddle, noddock, or niddock is 
properly the projecting part at the back of the head, the nape of the 
neck, then ludicrously used for the head itself.” M. E. modle, nodil. 
*Nodyl, or nodle of the heed, or nolle, Occiput;’ Prompt. Parv. 
B. It really stands for knoddel, and is the dimin. of knod, a word lost 
in Early E., but preserved in other languages; cf. O. Du. Anode, 
a knob (Hexham) ; Icel. kniidr, a knob, ball; G. knoten, a knot, 
aknob. γ. This Anod is a mere variant of Knot, q.v. And see 
Node, below. 

NODE, a knot. (L.) ‘ Nodes, in astronomy, are the points of the 
intersection of the orbit of the sun or any other() planet with the 
ecliptick ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706, ‘Nodus or Node, a knot, or noose, 
ἄς. τ᾽ id. Lat. nodus ( Jus), a knot ; cognate with Ε. Knot, 

.¥. Der. nod-ous, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. ὁ. 4. § 1, 

glished from Lat. modosus; nod-os-i-ty, id. b. v. c. 5. § 3, from F. 
nodosité, ‘knottiness’ (Cot.) = Lat. acc. nodositatem ; nod-ule, Englished 
from Lat. nodulus, a little knot, dimin. of nodus. 


ing-cups .. 
ic 

uarter of a pint, 
[ΞῚ has bos 


τον ‘enagaidh, ancy. 
Hence the noggin is named from its round form, or from its bein, 
made of a knotty piece of wood; cf. Irish enaig, a knot in w 
Ὑ. Also the orig, sense of enag was a knock, a blow, hence a bump, 
fect ofa a blow. al from Trish and Gael. enag, to 
, Kn lence the spelling Anoggin in 
Swift, cited by Richardson, is correct. μὰ 
NOISE, a din, troublesome sound. (F.,=L.,<Gk.?) In early use. 
M.E, noise, Ancren Riwle, p. 66, 1. 18.=F. noise, ‘a brabble, brawle, 
debate, . . also a noise;’ Cot. B. The O. F. form is nose; and 
the Provencal has nausa, navza, noisa, nusiza (Bartsch). ‘The origin 
is uncertain; it is discussed by Diez, who decides that the Prov. 
form nausa could only have been derived from Lat. nausea, so that 
a noise is so called use nauseous; see Nausea. If this be 
right, the word is really of Greek ori γι Others hold to a 
derivation from Lat. noxia, harm, as if a noise were noxious; see 
‘Noxious. This latter derivation, ‘though at first sight more obvious, 
hardly agrees with the Prov. nausa, and perhaps not even with O. F. 
nose. Der. noisy, for which formerly noise.ful was used, as in Dryden, 


NONPLUS. 


lis, st. 40; nois-i-ly, nois-i-ness; noiseless, ly, -ness; also 
noise, verb, M.E. noisen, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. iii. met. 6, 


lat 

NOIROME, anoying, troublesome, (F,=L.; with E. suffix.) 
Formed from M.E. πον, annoyance, injury ; ‘with E. suffix -some= 
A.S. -sum, as in Winsome, We find three forms in use 
formerly, viz. noy-ous, Wyclif, 2 iii, 25 noyful, Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 481 ¢; and noy-some, id. p. 1389 h. B. ‘Noy is a mere 
contracton of ME. ‘anoy, anoi; see Romaunt of the Rose, 4404, &c. 
The derivation is from the Lat. phrase in odio habere, as explained 
s.v. Annoy, q. v- 4 Not connected with Lat. nocere, to hue 
NOMAD, wandering; one of a wandering tribe. (Gk.) 
Numidian nomades, so named of changing their pasture τ᾽ olla 
tr. of Pliny, b. v. c. 3.=Gk. vondd-, stem of vonds, roaming, wander 
ing, esp. in'search of pasture.=Gk. vouds, a pasture, allotted abode. 
=Gk. νέμειν, to assign, allot.—4/ NAM, to ; ef. Skt. nam, to 
bow to, bow, bend, upa-nam, to fall to one’s are, upa-nata, due. 
Hence also nem-esis, nim-ble, num-ber ; and the suffix -nomy in astro- 
nom, μα ποῦν, Kastro-nomy, anti-nomi-an. Der. nomad-ic. 

‘TOR, one who gives names to things. (L.) In 

Masten of ed. 1627.—Lat. nomenclator, one who gives names, lit. 
*name-caller.’= Lat. nomen, a name; and calare, to call. See Name 
re Lat. nomenclatura, 


to ἃ name, existing only in name. (L.) 
“One is a reall, another a nominall;” dal’s Works, P. 104, col. 13 
see Spec. of English, ed. Skeat, p. 176, 1. 316. This refers to the 
famous dispute between the Nominalists and Realists; the founder of 
the former sect was condemned by a council at Soissons, 4.D. 1092; 
Haydn, Dict. of Dates. = Lat. nominalis, nominal. = Lat. nomin-, stem 
of nomen, ἃ name, cognate with E, Name, q.v. See Ne 
NOMINATE, to name. (L.) In Shak. LL Lica. 16.—Lat. 
nominatus, pp. of nominare, to name.= Lat. nomin-, stem of nomen, & 
name, cognate with E. Name, q.v. Der. nominat-ion, Fryth’s 
Works, p. 58, col. 2, from F. nomination, ‘a nomination’ (Cot.); 
nominat-or, nomi MLE. nominatif, Trevisa, i. 327, from O. F. 
nominatif, in use in the 13th century (Littré), from Lat. nominativus. 
Also nomin-ee, a term of law, formed as if from a F. verb nominer, 
with a pp. nomind; but the real F. verb is nommer. 

NON. prefix, not. (L.) In compounds, such as non-afpearance, 
nomen = Lat. non, not ; orig, none, not one; compounded of 
Lat. ne, not, and oinum, old form of unum, net. οὗ oe, one. Thus 
Lat, non is of parallel formation with E. None, q. 

NONAGE, minority. (L.; and F.,=L.) In hak. Rich. ΠῚ, ii, 
3.13. Compounded of Lat. non, not, and age: see Non- and Age. 

‘NONCB, in phr. for the nonce. (E.) M.E. for che nones, Chan- 
cer, C. Τὸ gos. The sense is for the once, for the prsstion or 

urpose. The older is for then ones, still earlier for thes 
eae as in St. ΕΝ ΠῚ Pp. 71. Thus the Pay 
belongs to the dat. case of the article, viz. A.S. Sdm, later Ban, then. 
Ones=mod. E. once; see Once. We may note that ones was first αὶ 

gen. case, then an adv., and was lastly used as a sb., as here. 

"NONCONFORMING, refusing to conform. (L.; and F.,—L.; 
with E. suffix.) The Act of Uniformity came into operation on 
24 Aug. 1062; Haydn, Dict. of Dates. Hence arose the name 
nonconformist, and the adj. nonconforming. Compounded of Lat. 
non, not; and Conform, q.v. Der. nonconform-ist, non-conform-i-ty. 

NONDESCRIPT, not yet described, novel, odd. (L.) Added 
by Todd to Johnson's Dict'=Lat. non, non; and descriptus, pp. of 
describere, to describe; see Describe. 

‘NONE, not one. (E.) Μ. Ε. noon, non; as in ‘won other’ =no 
other, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 5. Before a consonant it 
commonly becomes πὸ, as in mod. E.; bat in very early authors we 
find mon even before a consonant, as in ‘none tonge;’ Rob. of Glonc. 
Pp. 285, 1. 19.—A.S. nda, none; compounded of ne, not, and da, one; 
see No(1) § B, and One, 

‘NON. HY, a thing that does not exist. (L.) In Johnson. 
From Non- and Entity. 

ONES, the ninth day before the ides. (L.), Also used of the 
old church service at the ninth hour, which is the older use in E. 
This ninth hour or nones was ori es i 
day; whence our noon, See 

YNJUROR, one who refuses to take the oath of allegiance, 


(L.; and F.,=L.) _ First used of those who refused allegiance to 
Will, 11 in'1689. From Non- and Juror. 
NONPAREIL, one without equal, matchless, (F,= ΠΕ] 


Temp. iii. 2. 108.=F. non, not, from Lat. πον ; δηὰ pare, 
from Low Lat, paricuius, double dimin. from Lat. par, equal. 


.pparel, and Par. 
SNONPLUS. state of perplexity; to perplex. (L.) Most 
» ᾧ commonly a verb. ‘He has non-plus'd me ;᾿ Dryden, Kind Keeper, 


NONSENSE. 


ii. τ. ‘The orig. phrase was, probably, to be at a sons’ which 
‘occurs in ἧς (Todd), probably earlier. A half-ludicrous 
coined term for a state of perplexity, in which one can do no more, 
bor go, any farther.—Lat, non plus, no more, See Non- and 


NONSENSE, language without (Li; and FL) 
It occurs, according to Richardson, in egy by Mr. R.’B, in 
Memory of Donne, From Non- and Sense. ‘Der. nonsens-ic-al. 
NONSUIT, a withdrawal of a suit at law. Le; and F.,=L.) 
Ih Jo Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, which see. From Non- and Suit. 
‘Der. nonsait, verb. 
NOOK, 8 comer, recess. (C.) ΜῈ. nok, Havelok, 820; pl. 
notes, Cursor Mundi, 17675. ‘The comp. feower-noked = four-cornered, 
occurs in Layamon, ii, 500, 1. 21999. The Lowland Sc. form is 
neuk (Jamieson); which leads us to the Celtic. Irish and Gael. niuc, 
a comer. Root unknown; nor is it at all certain that there 
55 any connect ‘ion with nock or notch. 
NOON, midday. (L.) Orig. the ninth hour of the day, or 3 7.x, 
bat afterwards the time of the church-service called nones was altered, 
and the term came to be applied to midday. M.E. mones, pl., P. 
Plowman, B. v. 378, vi. 147 (see notes). Α. 5. ndn-tid (=noon-tide), 
the ninth’ hour, Mark, xv. 33, 34.—Lat. wana, put for wona hora, 
ninth hour; where mona is the fem. of πόσις, ninth, Nonus=ndui- 
mus, from nowem, nine ; cf. decimus from decem, ten. The Lat. nouem 
is cognate with E. Nine, q.v. Der. noon-fide, A.S. ndn-td, a8 
above; , 701. Caesar, 1. 3. 27. Also nones, nun-chion, 
‘NOOSE, a slip-knot. (Unknown. (ange RY on eer 
Beam. and Fle fs Rule a Wife, Perhaps not found 
Origin unknown ; perhaps ἀκ, F. nous, pl. of now 
a mod. F. woud, a a μοι; which is from Lat. nodus, cognate 


noose, ver! 


"Syke noher spore ne hog * efor their horses were all 
nor spur nor 
the word, see 


to their will, ol 
‘or a full account 


μυχο 
ster wy and would not, accordin, 
bridle; Rob. of Gloue.p. 396, 


sorm-al (modem). 
NORMAN a Northman. (F., Scand.) M.E. Norman, Rob. of 
fonts fod 360, aed Dae =O. F. Normand, ‘a Norman ;’ Cot. Dan. Nor- 


xe No: 
πεδίοις Glone. p. 345. F. Normandie, Dan. Normandi, Icel. Norbmanadi, 
, Norman’s land; where the suffix F. -ie, Lat. -ἰα. 
δ τς Norwegian. (Scand.) _ Short for Norsk, the Norwegian 
and Dan. spelling of Norse, = Icel. Norskr, Norse, adj., which appears 
in the 14th cent. instead of the older Icel. Norrann, Norsk is short 
for North-isk, i.e. North-ish; see North. 
NORTH, the cardinal point opposite to the sun's place at noon. 
(8) ΜῈ. north, Wyclif, Lake, xiii. 29.=A. S. nor3, Grein, ii, 300. 
#2. noord. + Icel. sordr. + Dan. and Swed. nord. G. nord. 
Root unknown. The Skt. sdra, water, does not help us; the sug- 
gestion that north meant “rainy uarter’ is a mere guess. Der. 
sorth-ern, Chaucer, C.T. 198 norSern (Grein), cognate with 
0. H.G, sorda-réni, where ναι i (om the verb τὸ rex and 
means northrusning, i.e. coming from the north (Fick, iii. 251). 
Also morth-east, -west, ὅς, Also north-ward; northerly (short for 
“NOSE ihe Ae rey “ἍΜ. E. nose (orig. dissyllabic), 
the organ of smel nose (01 
Chaucer, C. T. 123, 152, 556. -- A.S. ndsu, Caen 300. + Du. 
ens. cel. nds. Dan. nase. + Swed. nisor+G. nase.--Russ. noe’. 
Lithuan. nosis. 4 Lat. nasus. 4+Skt. ndsd (the base of some cases and 
derivatives is nas), Root uncet . Der. 7» Mose-less ; nose, 
v., Hamlet, iv. 3. 38; nosegay, Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 1. 34, and Palsgrave, 
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‘with which cf. prov. E. (Essex) gay, a painted picture in ἃ child’s 
book, derived from gay, adj. And see nos-tril, nazz-le, nuzz-le. 
NOBOLOGY, the science of disease. (Gk.) | In Johnson's Dict. 
=Gk. νόσος, crude form of νόσοι, disease from λόγοι, a 
discourse, which from λέγειν, to 5 Te Gk. νόσου is Perhaps 
from the same root as Gk. réxpos, dead; see 


matin the pl. ira (= mts, the sb. 
10 translate Lat. nares in Wright's Vocab. i. 43, col 

for adm, the nose; and Syrel, pyrel, a perforation, orice, Grein, i. 

613. Sce further under 

NOSTRUM, a quack medicine. (12) In Pope, Prol. to Satires, 

1 a9. = Lat. nostrum, lit. ‘our own, i.e. Α special drag only known 

to the seller of it. Neut. of noster, ours, possess. pron. formed from 

“Nor ar τς denial. (Ε) Μ. Ε. not, often 

1), & wo! i 5 not, 
spelt noughs, Chaucer, CT. 294. The same word as Naught, 


‘yor (2), I know not, μ᾿ he knows not. Obsolete. M.E. 
not, noot, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 286. — A.S. dt, I De not, or he knows 
not; Grein, ii. 274. Equivalent to ne wat; from ne, not, and wds, 
I nom or he knows. See Wot, Wit. 

(OTABLE, remarkable. ¢, Ὁ, 1.) Μ. Ε. notable, Chaucer, C.T. 
noe = F. notable, ‘notable ;’ Cot. = Lat. notabilis, remarkable. = 
Lat, notare, to mark. = Lat. 0 τὴ note see Note. Der. 
notabilites, Chaucer, C. T. 
from Lat. acc, sotabilizatem *, 


NOTARY, a scrivener, one who takes notes. (F,=1.) The pl. 
notaryes occurs in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 40,1. 8. Englished 
from O.F, nosaire, ‘a notary, a scrivener ;’ Cot. Lat. notarium, acc. 
of notarius, a short-hand writer, one who makes notes formed with 
the. adj. suffix -arius from not-a, a mark; see Note. 


10 
was put into a French form, by analogy. For 
notation (not in Cotgrave); from Lat. notationem, acc. of notatio, & 
designating, also, etymology. = Lat. nofatus, pp. of nofare, to mark ; 
from ποία, a mark; see 
NOTCH, NOCK, an indentation, small hollow cut in an arrow- 
head, ἃς, (Ὁ. Low 6.) Formerly noch, of which notch is a weakened 
form, ὅτις nocke of the shaft ;" Ascham, Toxophilusb. ii, ed. Arber, 
M.E. nokke, Prompt. Parv. p. 3573 ‘ay, in the footnote, 
focke te bowe, orks de Tare; nocke of ἃ shafte, oche dela 


oft 
* Hexham.+O. ἔχη pte 


dial, wobke, πολ, aa incision or cut ia timber hawk ther 
this is the same word with Dan, not, a pin, peg, Icel. hnokdi, a small 
metal hook on a distaff, is not clear both 


aps not, th 
senses are given by Rietz under the same form nob. 
tal. nocca, ‘the nocke of a bowe’ (Florio), is merely a sorrowed 
word from Teutonic; the E, mock is older than the period of our 
borrowings from Italian. Der, ποιεῖ, verb, Cor. iv. 5. 199, Also 


@), 

“HOWE, © mast, sig (F.=L) In early use. M. E. note, 
Chaucer, Ὁ, T. Τ᾿ 134773 La jon, 7000. = Ε΄ ποία. = Lat. ποία, ἃ 
mark, sign, n¢ ο is short, and nota stands for gna, 
allied to ndtus org), known. The shortening of the syllable 
appears still more decisively in cognteus = cogndtus, known. = GNA, 
to know, whence also ραν. ‘Thus a note isa mark 
whereby a thi i Leowe Der. nove, verb, M. E. note, Gower, C. 
A. iii. 164, 1. 16; mot-ed, ibid. ; not-ed-ly, note-less, not-er ; note-book, 
fat, Cos iv. 5. 98 noteworthy (= worthy of nate), Two Gent. of 

ferona, i. 1.13. And see not-able, mot-ary, not-at-ion, mot-ice, not-ify, 
‘not-ion, not-orei-ous. 

NOTHING, absence of being, insignificance. (E.) Merely an 
abbreviation, in rontaciations for no thing. ‘The words were 
formerly written apart. ‘Thus, in Chaucer, C. T. 1756 (Six-text, A. 
1754), the Ellesmere μὰ Henge MSS. have no ἄγη, ν where the 
Camb. MS, has no} Ὃ (2) and Thing. Der. nothing- 
ness, in Bp. Hall, ταὶ Thoughts, § 22. ad Thing. 

an observation, warning, information. (F.,= L.) In 
Shak. Hen. V, iv. 7. 122, — F. notice, ‘ notice ;’ Cot. = Lat. novitia, a 
being known, knowledge, acquaintance. Extended from not, 
known, pp. of noscere, to know. See Note, Know. Der. notice, 
verb, notice-able, notice-abl-y. 


NOTIFY. 


1.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627; 
ie’ Cot. = Lat. notificare, to 
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NOTIFY, to signify, declare. (F., 
cf, Oth. iii, 1. 31.—F. notifier, "το ποῖ! 
make known. = Lat. ποιί- = noto-, crude form of notus, known; 
and -fic-, for fac-ere, to make. See Notice and Fact. Der. 
notific~at-ion. 

‘OTION, an idea. (F,-L.) Formerly, intellectual power, 
sense, mind ; see Shak. Cor. v. 6. 107. = F. notion, omitted by Cot- 
grave, but given in Sherwood’s Index to the same. = Lat. notionem, 
acc. of ποέϊο, an investigation, notion, idea, — Lat. sofus, known; see 
Notice. Der. notion-al. 

NOTORIOUS, manifest to all. (L.) In Shak. All's Well, i. 1. 
111, Notoriously is in Sir T. More, Works, p. 960 f, Englished 
from Lat. notorius*, by changing -us into -ous, as in arduous, &c. 
‘This Lat. word is only Tepresented in White's Dict. by the fem. and 
neut. forms noforia, notorium, both used substantively; cf. O. F. 
notoire, ‘notorious’ (Cot.), which points back to the same Lat. adj. 
Formed from Lat. nd‘or, a voucher, witness ; which again is formed 
with suffix -or from ποί-, base of notum, supine of noscere, to know, 

ate with E. know; see Know. Der. notorious-ly, -ness. 
notoriousness. (F.,L.) Used by Addison, On 
the Christian Religion (Todd). = O.F. notorieté, " notoriousness ;" 
Cot.; mod. F, notoriésé, = Low Lat. notorietatem, acc. of notorietas 
(Ducange).=Lat. notorius *: see Notorious. 

NOTWITHSTANDING, nevertheless. (E.) M.E. nowgat 
withstonding, Gower, Ὁ. A ii, air, Ltr, From rough nat rhe ; and 
withstanding, pres. part. of withstand, Perhaps ὦ now 
obstante. See Naught and Withstand. 

OUCH, the same as Ouch, 4. v. 

NOUGHT, the same ας Naught, q.v. 

NOUN, the name of a thing. (F,—L.) Used so as to include 
adjectives, as being descriptive. Rich. quotes ‘that mowne know- 
ledging and that verbe knowledge’ from Sir T. More, Works, p. 4378; 
‘but the word is much older, and belongs at least to the r4th cent., 
as shewn by the form. = O.F. non (Littré), noun, mun (Burguy), 
mod. F, nom, a name, anoun. In Philip de Thaun, Livre des Crea- 
tures, we have the Norman F. forms mun, 1. 241, num, 1. 233; see 
Wright's Popular Treatises on Science. « Lat. nomen, ἃ name, noun ; 
cognate with E, Name, q.v. Doublet, name. 

OURISH, to feed or bring up. (F..=L.) In early use. M.E. 
norisen, norysen, Rob. of Glouc, p. 238, 1. 5; whence the sb. 
norguge in the preceding line. = Ὁ. Ε΄ moris- (mod. F. nourriss-), 


base of parts of the verb norir (mod. F. nourrir), to nourish. = Lat. 
autrire, to suckle, feed, nourish. |. Root uncertain ; probabl 
 SNU, to distil; cf. Skt, sau, to distil. Der. nourish-er, Mach. i 
2. 40, nourish-able ; nourish-ment, Spenser, F. Q. vi. 9. 20." And see 


aurse, nurture, nutri-ment, nutri-ti-ous, nutri-tive. 
new, strange. (F,=L.) In Shak. Sonnet 123. It 
seems to be far less old in the language than the sb. navelty, which 
is M.E. noveltee, Chaucer, C. T. 10933. But it follows the O. F. 
spelling of the sb. = O.F. novel (Burguy), later nouvel, mod. F. 
nouveau, = Lat. novellus, new; dimin. form from nowss, which 
is cognate with E, New, q.v. Der. navel-ty, M.E. noveltee (a5 
above), O.F. noveliteit, from Lat. nouellitatem, acc. of nowellitas, new- 
ness; novel, sb., a late word in the mod. sense, but the pl. novels 
ζῇ news) occurs in the Towneley Mysteries (Gee Trench, Select 
jossary) ; novel-ist, formerly an innovator (Trench) ; and see nov- 


ize, incnow-ate. 

NOVEMBER, the cleventh month. (L.) In Chaucer, On the 
Astrolabe, pt. i. § 10.1. 10, = Lat. Nouember, the ninth month of the 
Roman year,—Lat. nouem, nine. See Nine. 

NOVICE, ‘a beginner. (F.,<L.) In Shak. Meas. i. 4.18. M.E. 
sovice, Chaucer, C. T. 13945. = F. novice, ‘a novice, a young monke 
Cot, = Lat. ποι σένα, nowitius, new, fresh, a novice; Ju- 
265. Extended from nouus, new; see Novel, New. 
Der. noviti-ate, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from F. novitiat, ‘the 
estate of a novice,’ from Low Lat. nowitiatus, sb.; see nouitiari in 


Ducange. 
NOW, at this present time. (E.) M.E. now, Chaucer, C.T. 763; 
also spelt now, for older nu. = A. nu. + 
Teel. nti. 4 Dan. and Swed. 


tended forms from the same source; NU seems to be an old pro- 


jowna-days Mi 
1, 148, Chaucer, C. T. 16864; see A- (2), prefix. Hence also new, 


novel. 
NOWAY, NOWAYS, in no way. (E.) The older form is | nwmb, 


noways, put for M.E. manes weies, inno way, by no way, Layamon, 
11216. This answers to A.S. ndnes weges, the gen. case used ai 
verbially, as usual.—A.S. ndnes, gen, of ndn, none ; and weges, gen. 
of weg, a way. See Wo (2) and Way. 


NUMBER. 


NOWHERE, in no place. (E.) A.S. ndhwer, nowhere; 
Grein, ii, 273.—A.S. nd, no; and Awer, where, See 10 (1) and 


re. 
NOWISE, in no way. (E.) Short for in no wise, M.E. on none 
wise, Castell of Love, ed. Weymouth, 573 (Stratmann). Here on = 
in, is a prep.; none is dat. case of M.E. noon, A. S. adn, none; 


and wise is t. case of A. 8. wise, a wise, 2 way. See Mo (2) and 
» sb. 
NOXIOUS, hurtful. (L.) Ιπ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 


lished from Lat. noxius, hurtful, by change of -us to -ous, as in 

, &c, = Lat. noxa, harm, hurt; cf. nocere, to hurt, nex (stem 

nec-), destruction. = 4/ NAK, to perish, or cause to perish ; whence 

also ‘Skt. nag, to be lost, disappear, Gk, νέκυν, a corpse. Der. 

iouly, ness, From’ the same root are necro-mancy, night, 

inter-necine, Der-nici-ous, ob-nox-i-ous, nig-rescent, meg-ro, mui 
ance, ἃς. 

WOZZLE, a snout. (E.) Rare in books. Spelt ποσί in Arbuth- 
not and Pope, Martinus Scriblerus (Todd). The dimin. of nose, with 
suffix -le (or -el). See Nose, Nuzale. 

NUCLEUS, the kemel of a nut, core. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 
1706, = Lat, nucleus, a small nut, ἃ kernel ; cf. nucula, a small nut. 
Dimin. from Lat, nux, a nut (stem auc-). Root uncertain. Not 
allied to E. aut, Doublet, newel, q. v. 

HODGE, α slight push. (Scand.) | * Kmudge . to kick with the 
elbow ;’ Ε. D. 8. Glos. B. 1; αν Ὁ. 1781. Lowland Sc. modge, ‘a 

or strike, properly with the knuckles, nodge, to strike with the 
muckles;” Jamieson. Cf. Lowland Sc. gnidge, to neeze ; 
id. Allied to Knock, and Knuckle ; and sce under Bod. 
Tcel. kniii, a knuckle, knyja, to down with the fists and knees ; 
Swed, knoge, a knuckle; Dan. dnuge, to press. 

NUDE, naked, bare. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. Taken from 
the Lat. directly ; cf. mude contract, Englished from Lat. law term 
nudum pactum, Blount’s Nomolexicon, = Lat. nudus, naked. Lat. 
niidus= nugdus, allied to Skt. nagna, naked, and to E. Naked, q. v. 
Der. nudely; nud-i-ty, spelt muditie in Minsheu, from F. nudisé, 
‘nudity * (Cot.), from Lat. acc. nuditatem. 


NUGATORY, trifling, vain. (L.) ἴα Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. 
= Lat. nugasorius, trifling. Lat. mugator, a trifler. = Lat. nugaius, 
Ῥ. of nugari, to trifle. 

it. maucum, a trifle. 


t. pl. nuga, trifles. Root unknown. Cf 


nis of gold 
silver mingled together, about a thousand talents τα τὰν, gr of 


it is not that of 1631. 
Another quotation from the same author is also cited. Niggot is 
supposed to be a corruption of ningof, which stands for ingot; as to 
the frequent prefixing of n in English words, see note on the letter Β΄. 
See Ingot, a purely E. word. 

‘NUISANCE, «troublesome or annoying thing. (F.,=L.) Spelt 
suissance in Minsheu, ed. 1627; but nuisance is better, as in Cotgrave. 
=F. nuisance, ‘ nuisance, hurt, offence ;' Cot. F. nuisant, ‘ hurtfall,’ 
id; preety the pres, part. of muire, to burt.=Lat. nocere, to hurt; 
see Noxious. 

NULL, of no force, invalid. (L.) In Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. 
i, 87. Rather from the Lat. than the F.; or prob. suggested by the 
sb. nullity, which occurs earlier, in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Lat. mulls, 
Lat. ne, not, related to E. no; and ullws, any, short 
from xmus, one. See No (1) and One. Der. 


null-i-ty, from F, nullité, " nullity (Cot.), from Low Lat. ace. asdli- 
tatem ; mulli-fy, formed (as if from F. mullifer) from Lat. mullificare, 
to make void, from mulli-=mullo-, crude form of nullus, and sfc, for 
Jacere, to make; also null, verb, Milton, Samson, 935. Also an-nal, 


dis-an-nul. 
NUMB, deprived of sensation. (E.) The ὁ is excrescent ; spelt 
numme in Shak. 1 


Hen. VI, ii. 5. 13 (first folio). M.E. nome, a 
ich was orig. the pp. of M.E. mimen, to 
. Thus nometaken, seized, hence overpowered, and lastly, 
deprived of sensation. ‘When this was said, into weping She fel, as 
she that was through-nome With love, and so fer overcome’ = when 
this was said, she fell a-weeping, as being thoroughly overcome by 
love,’ &.; Gower, C. A. ii. 249. Gower uses the same word nome 
elsewhere in the ordinary sense of ‘taken;’ Ὁ. A. ii. 227, 1. 23, 

|. 386, 1. 4. A.S. mumen, of niman, to take; see Nimble. So 

so Tcel, muminn, the PP. nema, to take, is similarly used ; as in 
numinn mdli, bereft of speech ; jérvi numna, life-bereft. Der. be 
Iso numb, verb, Spenser, F.Q. vi. 11. 45; mumb-ness, 
7 3. 102 (spelt mumnesse in the first folio). 


Wint. 
seul, 

‘NUMBER, α unit in counting, a quantity. (F,=L.) The d is 
excrescent in the F. form, ME. nombre, noxmbre, Rob. of Glouc. 


NUMERAL. 


NUTMEG. 897 


p. 60, last line; Chaucer, C.T. 718.=F. nombre; Norman F. aumbre® pipe; the Ὁ. Du. sckenkkan means ‘a pot with a pipe or a gullet 


(see Philip de Thaun, Livre des Creatures, 1. 127, in Wright, Popular 
‘Treatises on Science, p. 24).—Lat. mumerum, acc. of numerus, a 
number.=4/NAM, to distribute; see Nomad, Nimble. Curtius, 
i, 389, 390. Der. number, verb, M.E. nombren, noumbren, Rob. of 
Giouc. p. 615 number-er; number-less; and see numer-al, numer-ation, 


umer-os. ε L) ὁ 
NUMERAL, a figure expressing a number. (L.) Orig. an adj. 
+ Numeral, of or belonging to ‘number ;” Blount’s Gloss. ed, 1674.— 
Lat. numeralis, belonging to number. = Lat. aumerus, a number; see 
Number. Der. xumural-ly. 
NUMERATION, numbering. (F.,=L.) In Phillips, World 
οἵ Words, ed. 1706. F. numération (Littré), in use in the 16th cent. 
=—Lat, mumerationem, acc. of numeratio, a counting out.<Lat. au 
meratus, pp. of numerare, to number.— Lat, numerus, number; see 
‘Number. Der. numerate (really due to the sb.), formed from Lat. 
‘mumeratus; mumerat-or = Lat. numerator, a counter, numberer. Also 
‘enumerate, in-numer-able. 
.OUS, many. (F..<L.) In Milton, P. L. i. 675, &c.— 
F. numereux, a less usual form than nombreux; both are in Cotgrave. 
—Lat. numerosus, numerous. Lat. nvmerus, a number; see Num- 
‘ber. Der, numerous-ly, numerous-ness ; also (obsolete) numerosity = 
Ἑ. numerosité, ‘numerosity, a great number’ (Cot.) So also aumer-ic, 
Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3, 1. 461, as if from Lat. aumericus* (not 
sed); mumeric-al, -al-ly. 

‘TIC, relating to coins. (L.=Gk.) The pl. sb. 
sumismaticks was added by Todd to Johnson's Dict. Coined from 
Lat. numismat-, stem of ‘numisma, current coin.—Gk. νόμισμα, a 
‘custom, also, current coin.=Gk. νομίζειν, to practise, adopt, to use 
as current coin.=Gk. νόμοι, usage.=Gk. νέμειν, to distribute; see 
Womad. Der. numismatic-s; numismato-logy, from «λογία, which 
from λόγος, a discourse, from λέγειν, to speak. 

NUN, a female celibate, living in seclusion. (1) Μ,. E. nonne, 
Chaucer, C.T.118; but this is an alteration to the F. spelling; cf. 


F. nonne, ἃ nun. The mod. E. agrees with the Α. 8, spelling, and 
with M.E. nunne, as found in the Ancren Riwle, p. 316, last line.= 
A.S. nunna, α nun; Laws of Alfred (political), sect. 8 ; in Thorpe’s 


‘Ancient Laws, i.66.—Low Lat. nunna, more commonly nonna, a nun, 
orig. a title of respect, esp. used in addressing an old maiden lady, 
or a widow who had devoted herself to sa duties. The old sense 
is ‘mother,’ answering to Lat. nonus, father, later, a monk ; ἃ word 
of great antiquity. - Gk. νάρνη, vivva, an aunt ; νάνναν, vévvor, an 
uncle. + Skt. nand, a familiar word for mother, used by children; 
see the St. Petersburg Dict. iv. 25; answering to Skt. éata, father. 
8. Formed by repetition of the syllable πα, used by children to a 

ther, mother, aunt, or nurse; just as we have ma-ma, da-da or 
daddy, and the like. Compare Mamma, and Dad. Der. nunn-er-y, 
‘M.E. nonnerie, Rob. of Glouc. p. 291, 1. 13, from O.F. aonnerie, 


spelt nonerie in Roquefort, which was formed from O.F. nonne, a 
nun, from Lat. nonag. 
NUNCHION, « luncheon. In Butler, 


(Hybrid; L. and E.) 
Hudibras, i. τ. 346. Cotgrave explains Ὁ. Β. ressie by ‘an after 
noon's munckion, ot drinking ;’ and rightly, for the old sense had 
relation to drinking, not to eating, as will appear. The M.E. 
spelling, in one instance at least, is nonechenche. We find that 
certain donations for drink to workmen are called in the [London] 
Letter-book G, fol. iv (27 Edw. 111), nonechenche; see Riley, Me 
morials of London, p. 264, note 7; see my note to P. Plowman, C. 
ix.146. It should rather be spelt noneschenche. β. The etymology 
is obvious, viz. from M.E. none, noon; and schenche, ἃ pouring out or 
distribution of drink. The sone-schenche or ‘noon-drink’ was the 
accompaniment to the none-mete or ‘noon-meat,’ for which see nun- 
mete in the Prompt. Parv. p. 360, and Way's note upon γ. The 
‘ME, none, noon, is from Lat. mona, the ninth hour, as explained 
τιν. Noon. δ. M.E. schenche, ἃ pouring out of drink, is a sb. 
made from M.E. schenchen, to pour out drink. *Bachus the wyn hem 
schenchith al aboute’=Bacchus pours out the wine for them all 
round ; Chaucer, C.T. (Harleian MS.) ed. Wright, 1. 9596. Ὑγτ- 
whitt’s ed. has skinketh, 1. 9596 ; the Six-text edition (E. 1722) has 
skynketh, shynketh, shenketh, schenketh, as various readings. All these 
are various forms of the verb skenken, from A.S, scencan, to pour out 
drink, occurring in Beowulf, ed. Grein, 1. 496 is A.S. verb is 
cognate with Du, schenten, to pour out, fill, give, present, Icel. 
skenkja, to serve drink, fill one’s cup, Dan. skienke, G. schenken, 
achenken, «. The derivation of A.S. scencan is very curious; it 
is a causal verb, derived with the usual vowel-change of a to ¢, from 
A.S, scanc, usually written sceanc, a shank; see Shank, The 
explanation is, that a stank also meant a hollow bone, a bone of the 
leg, shin-bone, and hence ‘a pipe;’ in particular, it denoted the 
pre thrust into a cask to tap it and draw off the liqu 


. Thus prov. | 


to pour out,’ Sewel. A precisely parallel interchange of sense occurs 
in ὦ. rohr, a reed, tube, pipe; whence rétrbein, the hollow bone of a 
leg, shin-bone; résrbrunnen, a jet of a fountain; réare, a pipe, also 
a funnel, shaft, or tunnel (like the use of prov. E, shank). It 
would be easy to add further proofs of this curious derivation of 
nuncheon from noon-shenk, and of skenk from shank, We can now 
understand the full force of the quotation in Way’s note from 
Kennett’s MS., viz. ‘Nooning, beavre, drinking, or repast ad nonam, 
three in the afternoon, called .. . in the North parts a noonchicn, an 
afternoon’s nunchion.’ ‘In many parts, the use of nuncheon was driven 
out by the use of bever (lit. a drinking) in the same sense, and 
East Anglia by the more intelligible word nooning. Lastly, by 
curious confusion with the prov. E. Junck, a lump of bread, nuncheon 
was tumed into the modem luncheon; see Luncheon. The same 
change of initial πὶ to 1 occurs in lilac, from Pers, nil, blue; see 
‘Lilac. The verb schenchen is used by Gower as well as Chaucer; 
see the quotation in Halliwell; it was afterwards tumed into 
skink, and occurs in Shakespeare in the deriv. wnder-skinker, 
1 Hen. IV, 4- 26. The derivation of the verb from skank is 
given by Fick and Wackernagel, and is nothing new; but the 
complete history of munckeon and luncheon is now (1 believe) here 
given for the first time. 

"NUNCIO, a messenger, esp. 8 papal ambassador. (Ital.,<L.) 
In Minsheu, ed, 1627; and in Skat: Tw. Nt. i. 4. 28.= Ital. nuncio, 
untio, ‘an ambassador ;’ Florio.<Lat nuntium, acc. of nuntius, a 
Dringer of tidings ; see further under Announce. Cf. de-nounce, 
‘Pro-nounce, é-nownce, renounce. 

NUNCUPATIVE, declared by word of mouth. (F.,=L.) 
‘ Nuncupative, called, named, pronounced, expresly declared by word 
of mouth τ᾿ Blount’s Glos. ed. 1674. It occurs in Cotgrave.=F. 
nuncupatif, ‘nuncupative ;” Cot.= Low Lat. suncupativus, nominal. = 
Lat. nuneupatus, pp. of muncupare, to call by name. B. Etym. 
doubtful; but prob. from nomen, a name, and capere, to take. We 
find cup- for cap- in oc-cup-are, to occupy. Der. nuncupat-or-y, formed 
from Lat. nuneupator, a namer, caller ty ‘name. 

ining to marriage. (F,—L.) ‘Our nuptial 
hour;’ Mids, Nt. Dr. i. 1. 1.—F. nuptial, ‘ouptiall;’ Cot. 
nuptialis, belonging to a marriage. — Lat. sb. pl. nuptia, a wedding. = 
Lat. nupta, a bride, fem. of nuptus, pp. of nubere, to lit. to 
cover, cover with a veil, because the bride was veiled. Allied to 
nubes, ἃ cloud, and to nebula, a little cloud; see Nebula, Nimbus. 
Der. nuptial, sb., Meas. for Meas. iii. 1.122, usually in pl. nuptials, 
Pericles, v. 3. 80, And see con-nub-inal. 
Contracted 


(RSE, one who nourishes an infant. (F..—L.) 
from M. E. nurice, a nurse; Ancren Riwle, p. 82,1. 20. Also norice, 
King Alisaunder, 1. 650.—0.F. norrice, nurrice (Littré), later nour- 
rice (Cot.), a nurse. Lat. nutricem, acc. of mutrix, a nurse, formed 
with fem. suffix from nutrire, to feed, nourish; see Nourish. Der. 
nurse, verb, Wyatt, To his Ladie, cruel ouer her yelden Louer, 1. 5, 
in Tottell’s Miscellany, ed. Arber, p. 62; aurs-er, 1 Hen. VI, iv. 7. 465 
nurser-y, K. Lear, i. 1. 126, Cymb. i. 1. 59, and see Trench, Select 
Glossary; nursing, spelt nowrsling in Spenser, Virgil's Gnat, 282, 
formed with double dimin. suffix -l-ing, as in duckding ; nursing- 
father, Numb. xi. 12. And see nurture. 

NUR! nourishment, education. (F.,.—L.) M.E. norture, 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 188, 1. 3. =O. F. noriture (Burguy), 
mod. F. nourriture, ‘nourishment, nutriment, . . also nurture ;’ Cot. 
Cf. Ital, nuritura, nutriment.= Lat. au(ritura, fem. of nutriturus, fut. 
part. of nutrire, to nourish; see Nourish. Der. nurture, verb, 
spelt nourter in the Bible of 1551, Deut. viii. 5; murtur-er. see 
nutriment. 

NUT, the fruit of certain trees, a hard shell with a kemel. (E.) 
M.E. nove, Havelok, 419; King Alisaunder, 3293; nute, Ὁ. Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 79, 1.14.—A.S. Anuew, to translate Lat. mux; 
right's Vocab. i. 32, col. 2, 1. 1.4 Du. not, 4 Icel. hnot. + Swed, 
nét. Dan. nod. G. muss, B. Fick (iii. 81) gives the Teutonic 
peas HNOTI, from the Teut. base HNAT, to bite, for which see 

fettle. Cf. Lithuan. sandilas, a kemel (Schleicher), from the verb 
kandu, 1 bite (Nesselmann). 4 It cannot be brought under the 
same form with Lat. nux. Der. nut, verb, to gather nuts; nut-shell, 
M.E. noteschale, Trevisa, iv. 1413 mut-brown, M. E. nute-brun, Cursor 
Mundi, 18846; nutcracker, nut-hatch, a bird also called the nutjobber 
or nutpecker, M.E. nuthake, Squire of Low Degree, 55, the sense being 
nut-hacker, the bird that hacks or pecks nuts, see Hatch (3) and 
Hack (1). And see nut-meg. 
IG, the musk-nut. (Hybrid; E. and F.,=L.,=Pers,— 
Skt.) _M.E. notemuge, Chaucer, C.T. 136935 later nutmegge, Rom, 
οἵ the Rose, 1361. 


‘A hybrid word; the former half being E. nut; 
see Nut. ‘The latter half is from O. F. muge, musk, standing 


. thank means ‘a tunnel for a chimney’ (Halliwell), i.e, a chimney: for musge, which from La maces ace of musces Souahs ace Mae 
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mur, 


ing O.F, mugustte,*a nutmeg,’ Cot.; F. 
mascade,*a nutmeg,’ id.; Span. avez moscada, a nutmeg, Ital. noc 

the same; Low Lat. muscata, a nutmeg, lit. *musk-like,’ 
formed with suffix -afa from muse, stem of muscus, The Lat. muscus 


tonourish; see Nourish. Der. su‘riment-al ; and see nutritious. 
[OUS, famishing nutriment. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. Englished from Lat. nutritius, by change of -us to -ous, as 
in arduous, &c. Lat. word is also (better) spelt nutricivs.= 
Lat. nuric-, stem of nutrix, nurse; see Nurse. Der. autri- 
figurly ones. So also auiritiom, Pope, Essty on Man, ti 64; ἃ 
word, 


NUZZLE, to thrust the nose in. (E.) _ Also spelt nousle; Shak. 
Venus, 1115; Pericles, i. 4. 42; nayil in Palsgrave, A frequentative 
verb, with suffix -le, from the sb. nose, It means ‘to nose often,’ 


exclamator 
reason for 


. 302. 
ξω; 


P. 295, an. 1686 (R. 


-S. deumba, tow, in a gloss (Leo); ef. 


*Stuppa, deumbe,’ Alfric’s Gloss,, in Wright's Vocab. i. 40, col. 2.¢ Cot.—Lat, obedient, stem of pres. pt. of obedire, to obey. 


OBEDIENT. 
B. The sense is ‘that which is 


vytmost and next to the pill (peel] or rind, is called tow or Aurds, and 
it is the worst of the line or flaxe, good ‘for little or nothing but to 
make lampe-match or candle-wiek; and yet the same must be better 
embed with hetchell teeth of yron, bbe clensed from all the 
τοι barke and rind among; vo, il p. + 

‘OAR, a light pole with a flat blade, for rowing boats. (E.)_M.E. 
ore, Havelok, 1871; Northem form ar, Barbour’ Bruce i. 576,69. 
-ἀι 8. dr, Grein, i. 34; the change to long ο being quite 
Fegular. 4 Teel dr. Ὁ Dan. aare.-f Swed. dra. Br Further allied 
to Gk. ἀμφ-ήριηε, double-oared, ἁλικήρτηε, rowing through the sea, 
dp-érqs, an oarsman, ἐρ-έσσειν, to row, ép-erpée, an oar= Lat. rémut 
(for eretmus); also to Lithuan. iri, t0 tow, dr-blas, an Oar? also to 
Skt. aritra, a rudder (orig. a paddle). ὀὠὀγ. All'from the AR, 
perhaps in the sense ‘to drive ;" see Curtius, i. 427, iii 
Der. oar, verb, Temp. ii. 1.118; oar-ed; eight-oar, 
oat, &c.; oar-eman, formed like Auni-sman; 
have also row, rudder, 

OASIS, a fertile spot in a desert. (L.,=Gk..= 
modern, but now common ; see Todd, = Lat. oasis. 


ian.) Quite 
k. δασιε, αἴασι:, 
ἃ name of the fertile islets in the Libyan desert; Herod. iii. 26. 


ef. Coptic ouake, a dwel 
ough, to add; Peyron, Copt. 


Of Egyptian origin; place, oasis ; 

outh, to wel; om 0D, 1835, 
159, 160. 

᾿ AST, OAST-HOUBE, a kiln for drying hope (E) _ Spelt 

coast or east in Ray’s Collection of South-Country Words, ed. 1691. 

‘The form east is Du. eest.] M. E. ost, oste; for examples, see 

egge's Kenticisms (E. D.S.), &.v. oa.—A.S. dst, a kiln. —*Sicca- 

torium [i.e. a drying-house], cyln, vel dst;’ Wright's Vocab. i. 58, 
col. 1, the word is purely Ε΄ the change from ὦ to oa being 
quite regular; cf. A.S. de, an oak, dr, an oar. Du. eest; O. Du, 
ast; ‘een ast, ἃ place where barley is dryed to make malt with ;’ 
Hexham. Allied to A. 8. dd, a funeral pile (Leo), M. H.G. 
ait, a fire, oven; just as Lat. estus, glow, is related to Lat. edes, a 
hearth, house. Οἵ, Gk. aléoe, a burning heat.<4/IDH, to kindle; 
see Ether. 
OATH, a solemn vow. (E.) Μ. Ε. ooth, oth; Chaucer, C.T. 120. 
=A.S. 4δ, Grein, i. 17; the change from 4 to oa bei: lar, as in 
dc, oak, dr, oar. Du. eed. + Icel. cidr. Dan. and Swed. ed. 
Goth. aiths.+G. cid; O.H.G. eit. . The Teut. type is 
AITHA; Fick, iii. 4; allied to Ο. Irish oeth, oath (Rhys); cf. W. 
‘an-ud-on, αὶ false oath, pesury. 

OATS, the name of a kind of grain. (E.) Μ. Ε. ofes, 5. pl., 
Chaucer, C.T. 7545. The Sing. form appears in mod, E. oat-cake, 
cat-meal, and the adj. oat-en. A. 5. ἄτα ; we find wilde dta as a gloss 
to zizania in the Northumb. gos to Matt. xiii. 38; also 
dten, an acre-seed of oats, Α. 5. Chron. an. 1124, where ates is for 
dtan, gen. sing. of dta, B. Mr. Wedgwood compares Α. 8. da 
with Icel, déa, food to eat; but the A.S. word rightly answering to 
Tcel. dea is ar, Grein, i. 73, which of course is from the verb efax, to 
eat. Ὑ. Instead of this, I should prefer to connect A.S. da with 
lcel. eitill, a nodule in stone, Norweg. eitel, a gland, knot, nodule in 
stone, Russ. iadro, a kernel in fruit, bullet, ball, shot, Gk. olBos, a 
swelling. If this be right, the orig. meaning of oat was grain, com, 
kernel, with reference to the manner of its growth, the grains being 
of bullet-like form; and it is derived from 4/ID, to swell, not from 
WAD, toeat. See Fick, i. 28, iii. 4. Der. oai-en, adj., with suffix 
“OB, pte GL), Ἃ common prefer changing 

. prefix. (L.) ‘common prefix, ing to oe- before e, of- 
before f, and op- before p, as in occur, of-fer, op-pow, The Lat. 
prep. ob is supposed by some to answer to Gk. prep. ἐπί, and to Skt. 
adv. api, thereto, moreover. Cf. also Lithuan. apé, near, about. The 
force of ob- in composition is variabl towards, at, before, upon, 
over, about, against, near. See Curtins, i. 329. 

OBDURATE, hardened, stubborn, (L.) “ Obdurate in malice ;’ 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 503 b.=Lat. obduratus, pp. of obdurare, to 
render hard.=Lat. ob, prefix (which hardly affects the sense); and 
durare, to harden, from durws, hard. See Ob- and Dure. Der. 
obdurately, -ness ; obdurac-y, 2 Hen. IV, ii. 2. 50. 

OBEDIENT, submissive, dutiful. (F.,<L.) In early use. 
M.E. obedient, Ancren Riwle, p. 424, 1. 11... Ὁ, F. obedient, ‘obedient ;* 

B. The 


OBEISANCE. 


old Lat. form was obvedir 
audire, to hear. listen to. See Ob- and Audience. Der. obedient-ly, 
obedience, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 213, 1. § from bottom, = 
Ο. F. obedience, Lat. obedientia, And see obeisance, obey. 
OBEISANCE, a bow or act of reverence. (F,=L.) ΜΕ. 
obeisance, formerly also used in the orig. sense of obedience or act of 
obedience, Chaucer, C. T. 8106, 8378; ef. Gower, C. A. i. 370, ii. 219. 
=O. Ἑ- obsisance, later obeissance, ‘ obedience, obeissance, a dutiful 
observing οἵ; Cot.= Lat. obedientia, obedience. Doublet, obedience. 
See Obey.’ gw The F. obéissant, pres. part. of obtir, to obey, 


shibits similar letterchanges, τ ποίων 
BELISK, a tall tapering pillar. (Εἰ, -ἘἹὶ, τ ΟἹ) In Holland, 
Band 6.9; and in Missheu, ed.1627. And 


tr. of Pliny, b. xxxvi. c. 8 
see Trench, Select Glossary.—O.F. obelicque, ‘an obeliske ;* Cot. = 
s.— Gk. ὀβελίσκον, lit. a small spit, 


Lat. obsliscum, acc. of obeliseu: 
hence a thin pointed pillar; dimin. of ὀβελός, a spit; Holic and 
Doric ὀδελός. Root uncertain. See Obolus. 

OBESE, fat, fleshy. (L.) The sb. obeseness is in Bailey, vol. ii. 
ed. 1731. [The sb. obesity is older, and occurs in Cotgrave to trans- 
late F. obssité, der. from Lat. acc. obesitatem.] = Lat. obesus, (1) wasted, 
eaten away, (2) fat, lit. that which has eaten away from something. = 
Lat. obesus, pp. of obedere, to eat away. See Ob- and Hat. Der. 
obese-nass, obes-i-ty. 

OBEY, to submit, yield to, do as bid. (F,—L.) Μ. Ε. obeyen, 
Cot.= Lat. obedii 


Gower, C.A. ii. 219, 1. 15.=0.F. obeir, ‘to obey; 
see Obedience. 
“Obfuscate, or made 


OBFUSCATS, to darken, bewilder. (L.) 
darke ν᾽ Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. ili. c. 22 (R.)=Lat. obfwse- 
atus, pp. of obfuscare, to darken over, obscure; also spelt offuscare. 
= Lat. οὗ, over ; and fuscare, to darken, from fuscus, dark, swarthy. 
See Ob- and Fuscous. 

OBIT, a funeral rite. (F,-L) Almost obsolete. * Men shall 
care little for obices within a whyle;’ Sir T, More, Works, p. 880 ἃ. 
70. ἘΞ obit, san obit, obsequy, buriall;' Cot. Lat obits, a going 
to, a going down, downfal, death. Lat. obifum, supine of obire, to go 
near.= Lat, οὐ, near; and ire, to go, froma/I, to go. See Ob- and 
Itinerant. Der. obit-wal, formed with suffix -al (=Lat. -alis) from 
obit, crude form of obifus; also obitu-ar-y, adj, relating to a decease, 
whence obittrar.y, sb. notice of a decease. 

OBJECT, to offer in opposition, oppose. (F. 
mother objected openly fac his mariage ;? 

E 


5, 
venture) their owne bodyes and lyues for 
their defence ;’ Sir Τ. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iii. c. 12.-0. F. 
obiecter, ‘to object ;᾽ Cot.= Lat. obiectare, to throw against, oppose ; 
frequentative of obicere (objicere), to throw towards. = Lat. οὐ, towards, 
against ; and iacere, to throw. See Ob- and Jet (1). Der. object, 
sb., a thing thrown before or presented to the senses or mind, Merch. 
‘Ven. i. 1. 20; object-glass ; object-ion, τ Hen. VI, iv. 1.129, and in 


Ῥ. 60, 1.1. ‘To obiecte 


Palsgrave, from F. objection (obiection’ in Cotgrave), from Lat. ace. 
jectionem ; οὐ 
coined word, 
OBJURG, 
shen, ed. ᾿ς objurgation, *an objurgation, 
chiding ‘Lat. obiurgationem, ace. of obiurgatio, ἃ chiding. — 
Lat. objurgatus, pp. of obiurgare, to chide.—Lat. οὐ, against; and 
iurgare, to sue, proceed against, quarrel, chide. |. Lat. iurgare 


stands for iur-ig-are, from iur-, stem of ius, law ; and -ig-, for ag-ere, 
to drive. See Jurist and it. 

OBLATE, widened at the sides. (L.) Mathematical. = Lat. 
oblatus, hed Pie ea by ob the sides, said of a sphere that is 
flattened at the poles, and (by comparison) protrudes at the equator. 
= Lat. οὗ, towards; and Jatus, pushed, ἢ Fhome, it for davus ( 
Gk. rAqrée), from ψ TAL, to bear, sustain. See Bb- and Toler- 
ate.  Obiatus is used as the pp. of offerre, with which it 
has no etymological connection. Der. oblate-ness;, also oblat-ion. 


to oblige, εἰς, 
Lat. ob, to; 


18, = F. oblique, ¢ 


slanting, sideways, awry.=Lat. ob (scarcely alfecting the sense); and 


= Lat. ob-, prefix (of little force); and #liguis (rare), oblique (White). 
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B. The orig. sense of liguis or 
linas is ‘bent ;? cf. Russ. Iuka, a bend, Juke, a bow, G. lenksam, 
liable, flexible, Lithuan. lenkti, to bend. = 4/ LAK, to bend; 
Fick, i. 748. See (1). Der. obliqu-i-ty, from F. obliquité, 
‘obliquity’ (Cot.). from Lat. acc. obliguitatem ; oblique-ness. 
Oph , toefface. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627.=Lat. 
etymology is 
whieh wal 


generally 
jot account 


nected with livescere, to become livid, turn black and blue (henc 

perhaps, to become dark). See Livid. Der. obivi-ous, Min- 

sheu, oblyvyouse in Palsgrave, from F. oblivieux (Cot.) = Lat. obliuiosus; 

oblivi-ous-ly, oblivi-ous-ness. 

OBLONG, long from side to side. (F,-L.)_In Cotgrave. = F. 
Lat. oblong, long, exp. 


oblong, ‘oblong, somewhat long ; Cot. 
long across. = Lat. ob, across, over; and longus, long. See 
and Long. 

OBLOQUY, calumny. (L.) ‘From the great blog in which 
hee was;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 44 £ Englished from Lat. 
obloguium, contradiction. = Lat. oblogui, to speak against. = Lat. ob, 

ainst ; and Jogui, to speak. See Ob- Loquacious. 

BNOXIOUS, offeusive, answerable. (L.) Formerly used in 
the Lat. sense of ‘ liable to;’ as in Milton, Samson, 106; P. L. ix. 
170, 1094. See Trench, Select Glossary. = Lat. obnoxius, liable to 
hurt; also, hurtful; whence the E. word was formed by change of 
-us to -ous, = Lat. ob, prefix; and noxius, hurtful. See Ob- and 
Noxious. Der. obnoxiouw-ly, -ness. 

OBOE, a hautboy. (Ital,—F.,=L. and Scand.) The Ital. spell- 
ing of hautboy.= Ital. obod, a hautboy (Meadows, Eng.-Ital. section). 
=F. Aautbois, See Hautboy. 

OBOLUS, a very small Gk. coin. (L., — Gk.) Sometimes used 
in mod. E. = Lat. cbolus.= Gk. ὀβολόν, small coin, perhaps orig. in 
the shape of a small rod or nail ; a collateral form of ὀβελόν, a spit. 
See Obelisk. 

OBSCENE, unchaste, foul. (L.) Spelt obsccene in Minsheu, el. 
1627. = Lat. obscenus, obsceenus, obsconus, repulsive, foul. Etym. 
very doubtful ; as one sense of obscenus is ill-boding, inauspicious, it 
may be connected with Lat. sceuus, left, left-handed, unlucky, in- 
auspicious. Der. obscene-ness, obscen-i-ty. 

OBSCURE, dark, little known. (F.,—L.) ‘Now is faire, and 
now obscure ;” Rom, of the Rose, 5351.—F. obseur, * obscure,’ Cot.= 
Lat. obsewrus, dark, lit. ‘ covered over.’ — Lat. οὐ, over; and -scurus, 
covered, from 4/ SKU, to cover. Cf. Skt. sku, to cover; and see 

. Der. obscurely, -ness ; obscure, verb, used by Surrey to trans- 
late Lat. caligare in Virgil, AEn. ii. 606; obscur-i-ty, from F. obsewrite, 
‘ obscurity ' (Cot.), from Lat. acc. obscuritatem; also obscur-at-ion, 
directly from Lat. obscuratio. 


beequious. 

OBSEQUIOUS, compliant. (F.,=L) See Trench, Select 
Glossary. In Shak. Oth. i. 1. 46. =O. F. obsequieus, ‘ obsequious ;* 
Cot. = Lat. obsequiosus, full of compliance. = Lat obsequium, com- 
pliance. = Lat. obsequi, to comply with ; lit. * to follow near.’ = Lat. 
ob, near; and sequi, to follow. See Ob- and Sequence. Der. 
obseguious-ly, -ness. 

OBSERVE, to heed, regard, keep. (Fy=L) M. E. obseruen 
(with w= v), Chaucer, C. T. 13561. = O. F. observer, ‘to observe ;” 
Cot. = Lat. obseruare, to mark, take notice of. — Lat. ob (scarcely 
affecting the sense); and serware, to keep, heed. See Ob- and 
Serve. Der. observ-er, observ-able, observ-abl-y, observ-able-ness 3 
observance, Μ. Ἑ. obseruaunce, Chaucer, C. T. 1502, 10830, from F. 
observance, which from Lat. obseruantia ; observ-ant, Hamlet, i. 1.71, 
from F. observant, pres. part. of the verb observer ; observant-ly; obsere 
αι ἴον, L. L. L. iil. 28, and in Palsgrave, directly from Lat. obseruatio 
observ-at-or, observ-at-or-y. 

OBSOLESCENT, going out of use. (L.) _In Johnson's Dict., 
s.v. Hereout, = Lat. obsolescent-, stem of pres. part. of obsolescere, to 
grow old, inceptive form of obsolere, to decay. See Obsolete. 
Der. obsolescence. 
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OBSOLETE, gone out of use. (L.) 
Lat. obsoletus, pp. of obsolere, to grow old, decay. β. The etym. 
of this word is very doubtful ; it is not even known how it should 
be divided. Perhaps from ob, against, and solere, to be wont, as if 
obsolere = to go against custom. Moreover, the Lat. solere is also a 
difficult word ; perhaps from4/SAL, for SAR, to keep; see Fick, 
254. Der. obsolete-ness ; and see obsolescent. 

OBSTACLE, a hindrance. (F,=L.) Μ. Ε. obstacle, Chaucer, 
C.T. 9533. = F. obstacle, = Lat, obstaculum, a hindrance, a double 
dimin. form with suffixes -cu-lu-. — Lat. obs‘are, to stand in the way. 
= Lat. ob, over against ; and stare, to stand, from «STA, to stand. 
See Ob- and Stand; also Obstetric. 

OBSTETEIC, pertaining to midwifery. (L.) In Pope, Dun- 
ciad, iv. 394. Shortened from obstetricious, occurring in Cudworth, 
Intellectual System, Ὁ. i.c. 4 (R.) = Lat. obstetricius, obstetric. = Lat. 
obstetrici-, crude form of obstetrix, a wife ; the stem being obste- 
tric-, _ B. In obste-trix, the suffix -trix is the fem. suffix answering to 
masc, suffix -for; the lit. sense is ‘a female who stands near or 
beside.’ = Lat. obstare, to stand near, = Lat. ob, near; and stare, to 
stand. See Obstacle. Der. obstetric-s, obstetric-al. 
OBSTINATE, stubbom. (L.) M.E. obstinat, Gower, C. A. ii, 
117, 1. 10. We find the sb. obstinacy 5 lines above, with the Lat. 
obstinacio in the margin, = Lat. obstinatus, resolute, stubbor of 
obstinare, to set about, be resolved on, = Lat. ob, over against ; and 
‘an obsolete sb. stina* (= stana), only occurring in the comp. de-stina, 
Δ support, stay, prop. ‘See Ob- and Destine. The root is /STA, 
to stand, stand firm. Der. obstinate-ly jobstinac-y, formed by analogy 


with legacy from legate, &c. 
OBSTHEPEROUS, noisy, clamorous. (L.) In Beaum. and 
αι 5. 


Fletcher, Maid in a Mill, obstreperus, clamorous ; by 
change of -us to -ous. = Lat. ob, against, near; and strepere, to make 
a noise, rattle, roar, perhaps of imitative origin. Der. obstreperous- 
ἦν, -ness, 

“OBSTRICTION, obligation, (L.) Very rare. In Milton, 
Samson, 312. A coined word; made from Lat. obsirictus, bound, 
obliged, pp. of obstringere, to bind, fasten. Lat. cb, over against ; 
and stringere, to bind. See Ob- and Strict. 

OBSTRUCT, to block up a way, &c. (L.) In Milton, P. L. v. 
257, x. 636. [Probably really due to the earlier sb. obstruction, 
occurring in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, Ὁ, ii. c. 32, a word taken 
directly from Lat. obstructio.) = Lat. obstructus, pp. of obstruere, to 
Duild in the way of anything. = Lat. ob, over against ; and struere, 
to build. See Ob- and Structure. Der. obstruct-ion, as above; 
obstruct-ive, obstruct-ively. 

OBTAIN, to get, gain, hold. (F.,=L.) 
life to obtaine ;" & . More, Works, p. 7 = Lat. 
‘obtinere, to hold, obtain. — Lat. ob, near, close and tenere, to hold. 
See Ob- and Tenable. Der. obtain-able. 

OBTRUDE, to thrust upon, thrust in upon. (L.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627.—Lat. obtrudere, pp. obtrusus, to thrust against, obtrude on 


* Possible for vs in this 
ἃ, = Ε. obsenit 


one, = Lat. οὐ, against; and trudere, to thrust, allied to E. threaten, 
See Ob- and Der. obtrus-ion, obtrus-ive, obtrus-ive-ly ; 
from the pp. obtrusus. 


OBTU! blunt, dull. (F.,<L.) In Minshen, ed. 1627. = O.F. 
obtus, ‘dull, blunt ;’ Cot. = Lat. obusus, blunt ; pp. of obfundere, to 
beat against or upon, to dull, deaden. = Lat. ob, upon; and tundere, 
to beat, strike, from ψ ΤΌ), to strike; cf. Skt. ἐμά, to strike. 
Der. obfuse-ly, -ness. 

OBVERSE, lit. tumed towards one, used of the face of a coin, as 
opposed to the reverse. (L.) Modern; not in Todd's Johnson. = 
Lat. obuersus, pp. of obuertere, to turn towards. = Lat. οὗ, towards; 
and wertere, to tum. See Ob- and Verse. Der. obverse-ly. 

OBVIATE, to meet in the way, prevent. (L.) ‘ Obviate, to meet 
with one, withstand, resist ;* Minsheu, ed. 1627. Lat. obuiatus, 
pp. of obwiare, to meet in the way, go towards. — Lat. ob, over 

‘inst; and μία, a way. See Ob- and Voyage. And see 

Ὀνίου. 

OBVIOUS, evident. (L.) Orig. * meeting in the way,’ 85 defined 
by Minsheu, ed. 1627.—Lat. obuius, meeting, lying in the way, ob- 
vious. Lat.ob, near; and μία, a way; see Obviate. Der. obvious-ly, 


ones. . 

OCCASION, opportunity, occurrence. (F..-L.) M. E. occasion, 
occasioun, Chaucer, C. T. 12000, = Εἰ, occasion, Lat. occasionem, acc. 
of occasio, opportunity. = Lat. oc-, put for ob before ¢; and casus, pp. 
of cadere, to fall, befall; see Ob- and Chance. Der. occasion-al, 
occasion-ally. And see occident. 

ICIDENT, the west. ( L.) Not nowcommon. M.E. 
cccident, Chaucer, C. T. 4717. — O. F. occident, ‘the occident, the 
west ;’ Cot. — Lat. occidentem, acc. of pres, pt. of occidere, to set (as 
the sun), go down. = Lat. oc- (for ob before c); and cadere, to fall; 
see Ob- and Chance. Der. occident-al, All's Well, ii, 1. 166. 


OCTOBER. 


In Minsheu, ed. 1627. = δ OCCIPUT, the back part of the skfll. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 


1706. [The adj. occipital is found earller, in Minsheu, ed. 1627.) 
= Lat. occiput, the back of the head.— Lat. oc- (for ob before ¢), over 
against; and caput, the head. See Ob- and Chief. Der. occipit-al, 
formed from occipit-, crude form of occiput. 

OCCULT, hidden, secret. (F. Tn Blount’sGloss.,ed. 1674. 
=F. occulte, ‘hidden ;’ Cot. tum, ace. of oecultus, hidden, 
pp. of occulere, to cover over. = Lat oc- (for ob before 6); and. 
ealere*, to hide (not found), from ψῇ KAL, to cover, hide, whence 
also E, sell. See Ob- and Hell. 4 The change from a in 
calere* to short u is the same as in occupy from capere, to take. 
Der. occuli-ly, -ness; occult, verb, Hamlet, iii. 2. 85, from F. οἷς 
eulter, ‘to hide’ (Cot.), which frofa Lat. occulrare, frequentative of 
oceulere, Also occult-at-ion, in Palsbrave, an astronomical term, bore 
rowed from Lat. occultatio, a hiding. 

OCCUPY, to keep, hoid, fill employ. (F,—L.) M.E. occupien, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4844; P. Plowman, B. v. 409. = F: occuper. = Lat. 
cceupare, to lay hold of, occupy. = Lat. oc (for 8b before ¢); and 
capere, to seize. See Ob- and Captir 4 _ Compare note to 
Occult. The final -y is due to the i in the M.E. infin. ending 
-ien, which was substituted for the ordinary ending -en, probably 
to strengthen the word ; cf. the suffix -ian for -an in Α. 8, causal 
verbs, ‘Der. occupi-er ; also occup-at-ion, M. E. oceupacion, Gower, 
C. A. ii. 50, 1. 18, from F, occupation, which from Lat. acc. occu- 
pationem ; also occup-ant, from F, occupant, pres. pt. of oceuper 3 


occup-ane-y. 

Οἱ to hay (F.,=L.) The word occurs in a letter from 
Cromwell to Sir T. Wyat dated Feb. 22, 1538 (R.)=F. occurrer, ‘to 
occurr ;’ Cot.— Lat. ocewrrere, to run to meet, meet, appear, occur.— 
Lat. oc- (for ob before ¢); and currere, to rin. See Ob- and 
Course. Der. occurr-ent, Bible, 1 Kings, v. 4, from O. F. oceurrent, 
‘occurrent, accidental’ (Cot.), which from occuryent-, stem of the 
res: part. of eurrere, Alsooteurr-ner 1 Hen εν, hor. 40, from 

. F. occurrence, ‘an occurrence or accident,’ Cot. 

OCEAN, the main sea. (F.,=L.,—<Gk.) ME. ocean, Chaucer, 
C. T. 4925 (not 9425). = O. F. ocean, fem. oceane; Cot. gives ‘la 
mer octane, the ocean, ot maine sea.’= Lat. oceanum, ac. of oetanit 
the main sea. = Gk. ὠκεανύε, the great stream supposed to encomy 
the earth, Homer, Il. xiv. 486 7 a word of unknown ogi, 
‘Der. ocean-ic. 
', a. small carnivorous animal, (Mexican.) Described in 
a tr, of Buffon, London, 1793, i. 303. ‘ Ocelotl, or leopard-cat of 
Mexico ;” Clavigero, Hist. of Mexico, tr. by Cullen, ii. 319. “ Ocelott 
in Mexican is the name of the tyger, but Buffon applies it to the 
leopard-cat;’ id., footnote. Mex. ocelot, a tiger. 

OCHRE, a fine clay, commonly yellow. (F,-L,=Gk.) Ια 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxiii, c. 13. The ck is due to Gk. x; it is 
spelt ocear in Palsgrave, oker in Cotgrave.=O.F. ocre, ‘painters’ 
oker;’ Cot. = Lat. ochra.=—Gk. ὥχρα, yellow ochre, so “called from 
its pale colour.—Gk. ὠχρόε, pale, wan, esp. pale-yellow. Root 
uncertain. Der. ochre-ous, ochr-y. 

AL Jane figure with eight sides and angles. (Gk.) 
Coined from Gk. ἐκτά, for ὀκτώ, eight, cognate 


ight; and γωνία, an angle, comer, derived from γόνν, the 

XQOTAEEEDRON, aeold Goure wih sight equal triangular 
, a solid figure with eight tri 

sides, (Gk.) Spelt ocfaedron in Phillips, ed. 1705. The A Tepresents 


the Gk. hard breathing. Coined from éerd, for ὀκτώ, eight, cognate 
with E. eight; and ἕδρα, a base, a seat, from the base Ac3-, cognate 
with E. sit, See ht and Sit. And see Decahedron. 
OCTANG having eight angles. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. Formed ith adi safc sar (=Lat. -aris) from Lat. 
octangulus, eight-angled.= Lat, oct-, for octo, eight ; and axgulus, an 
angle. See Hight and Angle. ® 
OCTANT, the aspect of two planets when distant by the eighth 
part of acircle. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706 = Lat. octant-, stem 
‘octans, an instrument for measuring the eighth of a circle. = Lat. octo, 
ight. See Bight. 
“6CTAVE, lit. eighth hence eight days after a festival, eighth 
note in music. (F.—L..—Gk.) [The true old F. form of eight was 
oit, wit, whence . wtas, an octave (Halliwell); occurring as late 
asin Palsgrave.] ‘Ihe octauis [octaves] of the Epyphany ;” Fabyan’s 
Chron, an, 1324-5, ed. Ellis, p. 428.—F. octaves, pl. of octave; Cot. 
gives ‘ octave, an octave. an eighth; octaves d'une feste, the octave, 
eight days, [or] on the eighth day, after a holiday. — Lat. octaua, fem, 
of octamus, eighth. Lat. octo, eight; see Eight. Der. octavo, from 
Lat. octauo, abl. case of octauus; a book was said to be im folio, in 
quarto, ix octavo, &c. 
OCTOBER, the cighth :tonth of the Roman year. (L.) In 
Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 10, 1. 4.—Lat. October} from 
‘ecto, eight. The origin of the suffix -ber is doubtful. 


OCTOGENARIAN, 


OCTOGENARIAN, one who is eighty years old.(L.) Added 
by Todd to Johnson. Coined from Lat. ocfogenarius, belonging to 
eighty.—Lat. octogeni, eighty each; distributive form belonging to 
octoginta, eighty.—Lat. octo, eight ; and -ginta=-cinta, short for de- 
cinta, a derivative from decem, ten, cognate with E. ten, See Hight 


and 
OCTOSYLLABIC, having eight syllables. (L,=Gk.) ΤῸ 
white ir bis Introd. τῷ Chaser vie speaks Of the sounllcbs 
metre’ without the suffix -ic.Lat. octotyllabus, adj., having 8 sylla~ 
bles Οἷα der, eight; and συλλαβή, a syllable. "See Hight and 


Syllable. 
OCULAR, pertaining to the eye. (L.) ‘Ocular proof;’ Oth. 
iii, 3. 360. = Lat. ocularis, adj. formed from oculus, the eye, ἃ 
dimin. of ocus *, the eye, a form not used, but cognate with E. eye; 
see Eye. Der. ocular-ly, bin-ocular, in-oculate; also ocul-ist, from 
Lat. oculus, “ 
ODD, not even, strange, queer. (Scand.) Μ. Ε. odde, ‘Odde or 
138,1. 10. * None odde 3erez’=no odd years, 
Allit, Poems, ed. Morris, B. 426. ‘None odde wedding’ =no irregular 
marriage; Myrc’s Instructions for Parish Priests, ed. Peacock, 1. 198. 
=Icel, οὐδέ, ἃ triangle, a point of land; metaph. from the triangle, 
an odd number, opp. to even; also used in the metaphorical phrase 
standask { odda, to stand at odds, be at odds, quarrel. In composition, 
we find Icel. oddamadr, the odd man, the third man, one who gives a 
casting vote ; oddatala, an odd number. Hence it is clear that the 
notion of ‘ oddness’ arose from the figure of a triangle, which has 
two angles at the base and an odd one at the vertex. Also oddi is 
closely related to oddr, a point of a weapon, which stands for ordr, 
by assimilation. 4 A.S, ord, point of a sword, point, ing, 
chief. Dan. od, a point; odde, a tongue of land. + Swed. udda, 
‘odd, not even ; udde, a point, cape, promontory; μά, a point, prick. 
+G. ort, a place, region, M.H.G. ort, an extreme point. . The 
common Teut. ope is USDA, Fick, iii. 36; and the orig. sense is 
sharp point or edge, esp. of a weapon. = 4/ WAS, to cut; cf. Skt. vas, 
to cut, Perhaps Gk. ms, a plough-share, and Lat. womer, a plough- 
share, are also from this root. And cf. Skt. vdsi, a carpenter's adze. 
@ The sense of ‘strange,’ or * queer,’ seems to be a mere develop- 
ment from that of uneven. The W. od, notable, excellent, odd, is 
prob. merely borrowed from E.; the sense of ‘notable’ is sometimes 
attached to A.S. ord. The phrase odds and ends means ‘ points and 
ends,’ hence, scraps; it is closely allied to the M. E. ord and ende= 
beginning and end; see Tyrwhitt’s note to Chaucer. C.T. 14639, and 
my note to the same line in the Monkes Tale, Group B, 1. 3911. 
φὰς Quite distinct from Orta, q.v. Der. odd-ly, odd-ness, odd-i-ty, 
odd-fellow ; odds, Oth. ii. 3. 185. 
F, ΟἹ In Shak, L. L. L. 


3.99.--Ἑ. 


Lat. oda, ode.=Gk. φδή, α song; contracted 

Kk. ἀείδειν, to sing; related to ἀηδών, a 

nightingale, singing bird. B. The base of ἀείδειν is ἀριδ, where 
4 is prosthetic, and ξιδ is a weakened form of Fa8=vad, cognate 


with Skt. vad, to sound, to speak; cf. Skt. vddaya, to cause to sound, 
to play, vddya, a musical instrument. =4/ WAD, to speak, call, sing. 
Der. ep-ode, com-ed-y (for com-od-y), trag-ed-y (for trag-od-y), mel-od-y, 
mon-od-y, palin-ode, par-od-y, firimods, pros-od-y, rhaps-od-y. 

ODIUM, hatred. (L.) Phillips, ed. 1706, (The adj. odious 
is much older; in Henrysoun, Complaint of Creseide, st. 19, last 
line.] Lat. odium, hatred. — Lat. odi, I hate; an old pt. t. used as a 
present. Allied to Gk. ὠθεῖν, to thrust, push; so that the orig. 
‘sense was ‘to thrust away.’ Also to Skt. vadh, to strike. 4/ WADH, 
to strike, See Curtius, i, 323. Der. odi-ous, Test. of Creseide, st. 33, 
from Ε΄ odieux, ‘odious’ (Cot.), which from’ Lat. odiosus, adj, formed 
from odium ; odi-ous-ly, -ness. And see annoy. 

ODOUR, scent, perfume. (F.,.—L.) ME. odour, Wyclif, Eph. v. 
a.—F. odewr, ‘an odor, sent;’ Cot. Lat. odorem, acc. of odor, a 
scent.=4/ AD, to smell; whence also Gk. ὄζειν (=43-yav), to smell; 
and Lithuan. ddziu, I smell. Der. odor-ous, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1.110, 
from Lat. oddrus, by change of -us to τους, and throwing back the 
‘accent ; odor-ous-ly. Also odori-fer-ous, L. L. L. iv. 2, 128, coined 
from Lat. odori-fer, odour-bearing ; which from odori-, crude form of 
odor, and -fer, bearing, from ferre, to beat; see Bear (1). And see 
fe) Ozone, nt. imAS. 

im. =A. S. 


apud, near, at. 
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OFF, away, away from. (E.) Merely another form of of; and in 
old authors there is no distinction between the words, the spelling of 
doing duty for both. ‘Smiteth of my hed’=smite off my head; 
Chaucer, C.T. 784. The spelling off for of occurs in Barbour's 
Bruce, i. 27, ἃς. The earliest instance appeurs to be in the line: 
‘For thou art mon of'strange lond ;* Rob. of Glouc. p. 116, 1.15. 
In the 13th century the spelling off is (1 believe) never found. See 
Of. Der. see below, offal, ofing, ofscouring, off-set, off-shoot, off 


spring. 

OWA, waste meat, refase. (E.) See Trench, Select Glossary. 
M. E. offal; ‘Offal, that ys bleuit of a thynge, as chyppys, or other 
lyke, Caducum ;* Prompt. Parv. Thus it was formerly used of chips 
of wood falling from a cut log; and is merely compounded of off and 
fall; see Off and ‘Pall. + Du. afval, fall, windfall, refuse, offal ; 
from af, off, and vallen, to fall. Dan. affald, ἃ fall off, decline, 
refuse, offal. + G. abfall, offal; from ab, off, and fallen. 

OFFEND, to annoy, displease. (F,<L.) M.E. ofenden, Chau- 
cer, C.T. 2396. -- Ε. οἱ , ‘to offend, hurt ;᾿ Cot.—Lat. offendere 
(pp. offensus), to strike or dash against, hurt, injure. Lat. of- (put 
for οὐ before /), against ; and fendere *, to strike, only occurring in 
compounds. ‘See |d. Der. offence or offinse, ME. offence, 
Chaucer, C.T. 5558, from O.F. offence or offense (Cot.), from Lat. 
offensa, an offence, orig. fem. of pp. offensus; offensive, K. Lear, iv. 2. 
11, from F, offensif (Cot,), as IP κύμα Lat, ‘Offensiuus * (not used) ; 
offens-iverly, offens-iverness ; also offend-er. 

‘OFFER, to propose, presen lay before. (1) Directly from 
Latin. In very early use; found even in A.S. M.E. offren, 
Chaucer, C.T. 12841; Rob. of Glouc. p. 14, 1. 16.<A.S, offrian, to 
offer; see exx. in Sweet’s A.S, Reader.= Lat. offerre, to offer.=Lat. 
of- (for ob before f), near; and ferre, to bring, to bear, cognate with 
E. bear. See Ob- and Bear. Der. offer, sb., offer-er; offer-ing = 
A.S, offrung, Mark, ix. 49. Also offertor-y, M. E. offertorie, 
Chaucer, C.T. 712 = F. offertoire (Cot.), from Lat. offertorium, 
a place ἴο which offerings were brought, an offertory, extended 
from offertor, gn offerer, formed from the verb offerre with agential 
suffix for,” 

OFFIGE, duty, employment, act of worship, ὅς. (F,=L.) In 
early use. M. Ἑ offs office. ‘On thin offiz’ =in thy offic ition ; 
Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. 2071.—F. office. Lat. officivm, 
duty, service, lit. the doing of a service; contracted from opificium. = 
Lat. opi-, crude form of ofes, sb. pl. wealth, also aid, help; and 
facere,to do. See Opulent and Fact. 4 We can hard); 


iutifull, serviceable’ (Cot, 
affinity, ofiioue ness 

‘OFFING, the part of the visible sea remote from the shore. (E.) 
* Offin or Offing, the open sea, that part of it which is at a good dis 
tance from the shore ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Merely formed from off 
with the suffix -ing. See 
OFFSCOURLNG, refuse. (E,) Lit. anything scoured off; 
hence, refuse. In τ Cor. iv.13 (A.V.)_ From Off and Scour. 

OFFSET, « young shoot, &c. (E.) Used in several senses, 
The sense ‘shoot of a plant’ occurs in Ray, as cited in Todd’s 
Johnson (without a reference). From Off and 

OFFSHOOT, that which shoots off. (E.) Not in Todd’s John- 

From Off and Shoot. 

OFFSPRING, y, issue. (E.) M.E. ofsfring, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 164, 1. 14. ‘The odd spelling oxspring occurs in Cursor 
Mundi, 1141s. °A.S. ofspring, Se i IAS. of, off, from ; 
and springan, to spring. P, Of, and Spring. 

OFT, OFTEN, ffequently. (Ἐ}) Of ir the orig. form; this 
was lengthened into offe (dissyllabic), because -e was a common 
adverbial ending in the M.E. period. Lastly, ofte was lengthened to 
often before a vowel or ἃ in Aadde, ἅς, ‘Thus: ‘Ful ofte tyme,” 

haucer, C.T. 358 (Group A, 356), where Tyrwhitt prints often 
unnecessarily, the best MSS. having ofte. Again: * That often hadde 
ben,’ id. 312 (Group A, 310).—A.S, off, Grein, ii. 320. 

oft (pronounced oft). Dan. ofte. + Swed. ofta. + G. 
ofto, + Goth. ufta, ‘adv. oft, Mk. v. 
thizo ufta saute, frequent infirmities, 
common Teut. type is UFTA, adv,, Fi Ἢ 
answers to Gk. ὕπατοι, highest, best; and it is closely related to Gk. 
ὑπέρ, Let. super, E. over; see Over. From the notion of what 
over’ or superiuons, we pass to that of frequency. De, often, adj 
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first found in the phr. ofte tyme or often-tyme, Chaucer, C.T. 52, 358;Pa Scand. word from Icel. aldinn, old, or perhaps the adj. sufix -en is 


often-ness, 


oft-er, oft-est, 

OG! OGIVE, a double curve. (F., — Span., — Arab.) 
Sometime absurdly written OG, as if compounded of two letters of 
the alphabet. Ogee is another form of ogive (with i as in machine). 
‘An Ogiue or Ogee, a wreath, circlet, or round band in architec- 
ture;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. It is now generally used to mean a double 
curve «σ᾿, formed by the union of a convex ‘and concave line. “An ogee 
arch is a pointed arch, with donbly-curved sides. =O. F. augive, ‘an 
ogive, a wreath, circlet, round band, in architecture; Cot. He also 
has et ‘an ogive, or ogee in architecture.’ . The sugges- 
tion in E. Miller is certainly right; he compares the Span. auge, 
highest point. Excellent examples of the ogee curve are to 
found in Moorish domes and arches, and we may derive the term 
from the pointed top of such domes, ὅς, Cf. Span. cimacio ogee, 
‘an ogee moulding, where cimacio is derived from cima, a summit, 
top; late Lat. cymatium, an ogee curve (Vitruvius). Similarly, the 
F. augive is derived from Span. auge, highest point, which curious 
word is also found in Port. and Italian, Ὑ. The Span. auge is 
obviously derived from Arab. duj, top, summit, vertex; Rich. Dict. 
P. 200, Der. ogival, adj., sometimes oddly corrupted to oges.fall. 

OGLE, to look at sideways, glance at. (Da) Not an eld word 
in E. In Pope, Rape of the Lock, v. 23. Certainly of Du. origin; 
answering to a Du. verb cogelen* (not in the Dictt.), a regular fre- 

jnentative of oogen, ‘to cast sheeps eyes upon one;’ Hexham. 
Sich frequentative verbs are extremely common in Dutch, and 

y be numbered by hundreds; and we actually find the Low G. 
ongeln to ogle, in the Bremen Worterbuch, used as a frequentative 
of oegen, to look at; as well as Ὁ. Du. oogheler, a flatterer, 
eye-servant, i.e. ogler (Oudemans). = Du. ooge, the eye; cognate 
with E. Bye, q.v. 

GRE, a monster, in fairy tales. (F,—Span,=—L.) Late. 
Adied by Todd to Johnson's Dict. ‘The quotation in Todd is from 
the E. version of Arabian Nights, which was taken from the F, 
version. It is pretty clear that the word came to us by means of 
that very book. = F. ogre, δὰ opre 5 ‘by no means an early word; 
used by Voltaire in 1740 (Littré). Traced by Diez as borrowed. 
from Span, ogro (not in Meadows), O. Span. Auergo, werco; cognate 
with Ital. orco, a hobgoblin, demon, — Lat. orcum, acc. of oreus, 
(1) the abode of the dead, (2) the god of the infernal regions, Orcus, 
Pluto. The O, Lat. form is said by Festus to have been wragus 
(White). Cf. A. S. ore, a demon ; occurring in oreneas (perhaps 
better orcenas) = monsters, Beowulf, ed. Grein, 112. Der. ogr-ess, 


from ogress. 
‘ter spelling of Ο, q. v. 


OIL, juice from the olive-tree, a greasy liquid. (F..=L.,=Gk.) 
We find in A. 8. the form ele, in Goth. alew, forms borrowed ulti- 
mately from the Gk» but at α very early period ; see Curtin, i 448. 
‘The M.E. oile was borrowed from French ; it occurs in Chaucer, C. 
oile (Burguy), later Auile (Cotgrave).= Lat. oleum. = 
ef, ἐλαία, an olive-tree, also an olive. 80 named from 
Δ LI, later form of ψ' ΕἸ, to flow; see Liquid. 
, ii, 120, Diefenbach, Wtb. i. 36, Hebn, 422, I now 
regard the words in all other as Borrowed from ἐλαία ; 
αἶα is to ἐλαία as Ackiui to ‘Axa.ol; initial o for ¢ as in elogivm= 
ἐλεγεῖον. We ought perhaps to consider as the root of ἔλαιον (with 
Pott, i. 1. 208) the root LI, ligusfacere. In Greek, the prefixing of a 
‘vowel is justified ; it would not be so in the other languages ;" Curtius, 
i. 448. Der. ail, verb; the pp. oyled occurs in Hall's Satires, b. iv. 
sat. 4.1.38. Also oil-y, K. Lear, i. τ. 227; oil-i-ness. Also ail-bag, 
seake, -cloth, -colour, -nut, -pain ‘And see Olive, Oleaginous, 


Oleaster. 

0! La substance for anointing wounds, &c. 
(F,=<L)  The’t is due to confusion with verb to anoint; the 
MLE. form being oinement or oynement, ‘ [They] bou3ten (bought 
swete-smelling oynementis, to come and to anoynte Jesu ;’ Wyclif, 
Mark, xvi. τ. Spelt oinement in Chaucer, Ὁ, T. 633. = 0. F. oigne- 
‘ment, an anointing, also an unguent, liniment; Burguy. Formed 
with suffix -ment (= Lat. -mentum) from O. F. ongier (Burguy), an- 
other form of O. F. (and mod. F.) oindre, to anoint. Lat. ungere, to 
anoint; see Unguent, Anoint. 

OLD, aged, full of years, ancient. (E.) M.E. old, def. form and 
pl. olde ; Chaucer, C. Τὶ fr4on 10023. = A. S. eald, O. Northumb. 
ald, Luke, i. 18. 4 Du. oud (for old). G. ait. + Goth. altheis, And 
cf. Lat. ad-ultus, an adult, one of full age. The common Teut. 
type is ALTHA, whence ALDA ; Fick, iii. 26. Like the -witus in Lat. 

is, it is a pp. form from the ψ' AL, to nourish, as seen in Goth. 
alan, to nourish, Lat. alere, to nourish; cf. Goth. ws-althan, to grow 
old.” It means ‘well nourished. grown up.’ See further under 


ea We now say often-er, often-est ; the old forms were 


, οἱ! 


ing. 


merely tacked on; cf. gold-en. Also old-ness, K. Lear, i. 2. 503 
cf. aldness, Wyclif, Kom, vii. 6. Also eld, sb., eld-er (1), eld-et, 


ald-er-man. 

OLEAGINODS, oily. (L.,=Gk.) In Blount's Gloss, ed. 1674. 
= Lat. oleaginus, belonging to olive-oil; by change of -us to -ow, as, 
in arduous, &c. An adj. form from olewm, oil. Not a true Lat. word, 
but borrowed from Gk. ἔλαιον ; see Oil. 

OLEANDER, the rose-bay-tree. (F.,— Low Lat.) ‘ Oleander, 
rose-bay, rose-tree.’= O.F. oleandre, ‘the rose-tree, rose-bay, rose- 
lawrell, ‘rose-bay-tree ;” Cot. The same as Ital.’ oleandro, Span. 
eloendro, " the rose-bay-tree,’ Minshen (1623), Port. eloendro, loendro. 
All those forms are variously corrupted (it is supposed) from Low 
Lat. lorandrum, a word cited by Isidore of Seville. in, 
it has been ested that Jorandrum is an attempt at rendering 
rhododendron. ‘This is but a guess; and there is no very great 
resemblance between the shrubs. Perhaps we may rather guess 
lorandrum to represent lavrodendron*, a quite conceivable com- 
pound from Jawro-, from Lat. laurus, laurel, and Gk. δένδρον, & 
tree. ὀὙ. The change from lorandrum to oleandrum is clearly due 
to confusion with oleaster. 

OLEASTER, the wild olive. (L.=Gk.) In Phillipe, ed, 1706. 
Lat. oleaster, Rom. xi.17 (Vulgate), Formed with suffix -sver (as 
io poueeser) from olea, an olive-tree. — Gk. ἐλαία, an olive-tree. 


OLFACTORY, pertaining to smell. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
= Lat. olfactorius, belonging to one that smells; only a in 
the fem. and neut. forms, olfactoria, olfactorium, ἃ smaelng-botle 
= Lat. offactor, one who smells; (but only the fem. form olfactrix 
occurs), = Lat. olfactus, a smelling, also pp. of olfacere, to smell, to 
scent; of which a faller form olefacere also occurs. = Lat. olé-re, to 
smell; and facere, to make; hence, to emit a scent. β. It is 
almost certain that olere stands for odere*, whence odor, smell. 
The change of d to J is a peculiarity of Latin, as in Ulysses for 
Odysseus, lacruma for dacruma; see Tear (2). See . 

OLIGARCHY, government by a few. (F.,-L,=Gk.) Spelt 
oligarchie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. = F. oligarchie, ‘an oligarchie;" 
Cot.= Low Lat. oligarchia (Ducange). = Gk. ὀλιγαρχία, government 
in the hands of a few.—Gk. ὀλίγ, for ὀλέγοι, few, little; and -apyia, 


from ἀρχεῖν, to ταῖς, In the Gk. é-Aly-os, the ὁ- is tic 
the word is akin to Lithuan. /ésas, thin, lean, and to Skt, lepa, small- 
ness, from lig, to become small.’ And see Arch-, prefix, Der. 


dligarehivoal also oligarch, Gk. ὀλεγάρχηε ; oligarch-al. 

1:10, a mixture, medley. (Span.,—L.) A mistaken form of olia, 
which is an Ε. spelling of pan. olla, sounded very nearly as olia, the 
Span. ἐἱ answering to E. ly or to E, iii in million. ες mistake occurs 
in Eikon Basilike, cap. xv, and is noticed by Milton. ‘Not to tax him 
for want of elegance as a courtier in writing oglio for olla, the Span- 
ish word ;” Milton, Answer to Eikon Basilike, cap. 15.—Span. alle, 
‘a round earthen pot, an oglio’ (sic); Meadows. Properly, the 
latter sense is due to the Span. dish called olla podrida, a dish of 
various meats and vegetables, hence a mixture, medley, olio.=Lat. 
olla, a pot; from O. Lat. aula, a pot. Root uncertain. 

OL the name of an oil-yielding tree. (F., =—Gk) ME 
olive (with w for v), O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 89, L 5 from 
bottom. =F. olive. = Lat. oliva. Gk, ἐλαία, an olive-tree. See further 
“OHS carts. (F τ Rae of 

) a game at (,,=Span.,=L.) In P pe 
the Lock, i. 56. = F. Aombre, ombre (Hamilton). = ‘Spenj juego ἀεὶ 
dombre, the game of ombre; lit. game of the man;" see Eng Span. 
pat of Megdows’ Dict. The Span. juego is from Lat. ious; se¢ 

joke. ta 

an 


The Span. Aombre is from Lat. hominem, acc. of homo, ἃ 


man; see Human. 

OMEGA, the end. (Gk.) In Rev.i.8, The sense ‘end’ is due 
to the fact that omega is the last letter of the Gk. alphabet. Its 
force is that of long o.—Gk, ὠ, called & μέγα, i.e. great o or long 0; 
where μέγα is the neut. of μέγαι, great, allied to E. mickle; se 
Mickle. mI Opposed to alpha, the first letter; see Alphabet. 

OMELET, a pancake made chiefly of (F.=L) _ In Cot- 
grave. = F. omelette, ‘an omelet or of eggs ;’ Cot. An 
older form was aumelette; Cot. also gives: ‘Aumelette daufs, an 
omelet, or pancake made of egees.”  β. The forms of the word 
are various; a very common old form, according to Scheler, wes 
amelette, but this was by the forms alemezte, alemelle, and 
alumelle, It is clear that amelette is a corruption from the older 
alemette; and it seems that alemette, in its turn, took the place of 
alemelle. y. Now the O. F. alemelle signified ‘a thin plate,’ esp. 
the blade of a knife, and is still preserved in the mod. F. alumelle \a 
corrupted spelling), with the sense of ‘sheathing of a ship,’ as a 
nautical term (Hamilton). That is, the omelet was named its 


Adult, Adolescent. Der. old-ex, Macbeth, ili. 4. 75, apparently @ thin, flat, shape, and has nothing to do with F. αι, eggs, as some 


OMEN. 
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eepposed so that the old expression in Cotgrave, viz. anaes Bef eigen, unite, union, un-animous, uni-son, uni-versal, onion; also 


nite correct, not tautological. See alemele, the blade of a knife, 
in Roquefort. δ. Lastly: alemelle or alemel) is a mistaken form, 
due to confusion of Ja lemalie (the correct form) with Palemelle, as if 
the article had been elided before a vowel. — Lat. lamella, 


piste, properly of met metal; dimin, of lamina, a thin, fiat plat 


‘seems to be no reason for doubting the cor 
rectness of this curious etymology, due to Littré; see the articles 
in Laer and Schele, under the words omelette and alumelle. 

OMEN, a fature event, prognostication. (L.) In Shak. 


Hamlet, i. 1. tap olat. omen, an omen; O. Lat. osmen. Root 
‘uncertain ; some connect it with os, the mouth, others with ‘uscultare, 
to hear, and auris, the ear; the latter is more likely. Der. omen-ed, 
chiefly in il-omened ; omin-ous (Minshen), imitated from Lat. omin- 
osus, adj., formed from omin-, stem of omen; omin-ously, omin- 
ourness. Also ab-omin-ate, 

OMIT, to leave out, neglect. (L.) ‘Nor omitted no charitable 
meane;’ Sir T, More, Works, p. 887 ¢. = Lat. omittere, to omit ; 

iit. ‘to let go.’ Put for ommittere, which stands assimilation) 
Sot cbmitere. = Lat. ob (which often searcey affects the sense); and 
mittere, to send, let go. See Ob- and Mission. Der. omiss-ion, 
Troi. iii. 3. 230, from F. omission, * an omission ’ (Cot.), which from 
Lat. omissionem, acc, of omissio, from pp. omissus, Also omitt-ance, 
a coined word, As You Like It, iii. 

OMNIBUS, a public vehicle. " £5) The name seems to have 
‘been first used in France. ‘They were used in Paris about 1828 ; 
and were so called because intended for the use of all classes. —Lat. 
omnibus, for all, dat. pl. of omnis, all. Root uncertain. 

ΟἹ | almighty. (Ε΄, -ο 1.) Μ. E. omnipotent, 
Chaucer, C. T. ὅοορ."- Ε΄ omni Cot. — Lat. omnipotent-, stem 
of sieminetens. all-powerful. — Lat. omni-, crude form of omais, all ; 

rfl see Potent. Der. omnipotently, omnipotence, 
“ (Cot.). 
if onepace everywhere present, (F.,=L.) Milton has 


omnipresence, P. L. vii. 590, xi. 336. Coined form 
of omis, all; and Present, q.v. Der. omnipresence. 

OMNISCIENT, all-knowing. (L.) Ια Milton, P. L. vi. 430. 
Coined from omni-, crude form of omnis, all; sciend-, stem 


of is, pres part. of sire, to know. "See "Science. ' Der. 


“OMNIVOROUS, all-devouring, feeding on all kinds of food. 
(L) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. omnivorus, all-devouring ; 
by change of fons Lat. om rade form of omais, all; and 
-worus, devouring, from sorare, to devour; see V¢ 

ON, upon, at, near. (E.) M.E. on; passim. = Α. 5, on; passim, 
+ Da. aan. 4 Icel. d (for an). “Ὁ Dan. an, prep. and adv. + Swed. d, 
Prep. am adv. AG. 4an.4-Goth, ana, to, upon, on.-}Gk. dvd. Russ. 

‘All from ANA, pronom. base of the third person ; "ἀνά is 

ἃ case-form of the demonstrative stem, which is preserved 
as ana in Skt., as cscs (= ills) in Lithuanian, and as omi with the 
same meaning in Chi vonic ;’ Curtins, i. 381. See In, which 
is a weakened form, or a different case; on is perhaps an instru- 
mental case, and ἐπ a locative case. Der. on, adv, ; on-set, on-slaught, 
on-ward, on-wards ; and see anon. 

ONCE, a single time, at a former time. (Ε) M.E. ones, 
cones, onis, Chaucer, C.T. 5592, 5595 ; cf. af ones, id. 767. The final 
owas not pronounced as 23 and this is why the word is now 
spelt with ce, which is an attempt to shew this. = A.S. dnes, once ; 
orig. gen. case masc, and neut. of de, one ; the gen. case was some- 
times used adverbialy, asin ned-, twivee, thrice, See One (1). Der. 
monce, in the phr. for the nonce ; see Nonce. 

ONCE, NCH, an animal ; see Ounce (2). 

ONE (1), single, undivided, sole. ©) ‘The mod, pronunciation 
[wan] seems to have arisen in the W. of Ὁ itis noticed by 

Jones in 1701, as in use “in SI and some parts of Wales ;” 
"On Early Eng. Pronunciation, p. 1012. It does not appear to 
be older in literature than abont 4. 1§00 ; 1 believe the spelling 
won occurs in the Works of Tyndal (a Gloucestershire man), but 
have lost the reference. At any rate, the M. E. pronunciation was 
Tike that of -ome in sone, bone, and is still presery. in al-one, at-one, 
cody we never a wunly. We do, however, say wuns (with sharp 
4) for once.) ‘oon, on ; also 00, 0; dative cone, one; Chaucer, 
CT. ΕΓ ΟΝ 749, &c. = A. one; Grein, i. 29. + Du. 
een. + Icel. ‘Dan. cen. + Swed. en. +G- Goth. ains.+ 
w. om Τῶι and Geel aon. +-Lat. unus ; O. Lat. oinos.-Gk. olvde, 
cue. B. ‘The stem AI-NA for one is proved to be a common 
European form. The Skt. éta-s, the Zend aé-va (cf. Gk. ΝΣ are 
other extensions of the same base AI ;’ Curtius, i. oP, 
bese AI appears to be a strengthened form from I, ἃ pronfinial | ©) 
base of the 3rd person, appearing in Skt. i-dam, this. “Der. one-sided, 
one-sided-ness ; Oneness; and see on-ce, on-ly, al-one, l-one, al-one 


sone, n-on-c#, anon (=in one), an-other.  Doublet, an or a. 
ἀν The Gk. ele, one (base Aev) cannot be fairly n referred to the same 
source, but appears to be related to E. same; see Ace. 

ONE (2), @ person, spoken of indefinitely. (E.) In the phrase 
‘cone says," the one means a single person. Cf. * One that wo 
wrouste, Sleuthe was his name’ =one who ht much wo, whose 
name was Sloth; P. Plowman, B. xx. 157. See Mitzner, Engl. 
Grammatik. ‘The indefinite one, as in one says, is sometimes, but 
‘wrongly, derived from the F.on, Lat. homo, It is merely the use of 
the numeral one for the older man, men, or me ;' Morris, Hist. Out- 
lines of Eng. Accidence, p. 143 ; which see for examples. 
explanation, that one stands for F. om, seems hard to kill; 
more Middle-English is studied, the sooner it will be disbelieved. 

ONEROUS, burdensome. (F.,—L.) _In the Rom. of the Rose, 
1. 5636.-- Ε΄ onereux, ‘onerous ;” Cot.—Lat. onerosus, burdensome. = 

. oner-, stem of onus, a burden. ὀβ, Bentey (kt. Dict. p. 19) 
compares onus with Skt. anas, a cart. Der. onsrously, -ness; also 
exoner-ate, 

ONION, the name of a plant. (F.,.<L.) M.E. onion, Chaucer, 
C.T. 636.=F. oignon, ‘an onion τ᾽ Cot. =Lat. unionem, ace. of unio, 
(ὦ unity, oneness, (2) ἃ. a single large pearl. (3) a kind of onion. Lat. 
tomus, one; cognate with E. One, q.v. Doublet, union, esp. in the 
sense ‘a large pearl,’ Harley #3 283. 

ONLY, single, singly. ( Both adj. and adv. M.E. oonli, 
earlier oonliche, onliche. * Onlicke line’ ‘= solitary life; Ancren Riwle, 
P. 152, last line but one. Onliche, adv., Will. of Palemne, 3155.-- Α. 5. 
dalle ‘adj., unique, lit. one-like; Grein, i. 33.—A. 8. de, one; and lic, 

See One and Like. 


ONOMATOPGBIA, name-maki ing, the formation of a word 
wrth iegemblance in sound τὸ that of τς signified. (Gk.) Esp. 
used of words such as click, Aiss, and the like, directly imitative of 
sounds. In modem use 1 get the Gk, word iss real one-= Gk. 
ἐνοματοποίία, the making ofa name; we also find ὀνοματοποίησιι. = 
Gk. droparo, crude form of ὄνομα, ἃ name; and ποιεῖν, to make, 
See Name ‘and Poem. Der, Gnomes, Als Also (om ὦ Gk. 


ὄνομα) an-onym-ous, ‘homonym, mat-onymy, par- 

ΟΣ an assault, attack. (E.) Tale Je ἐς 320. A "A good 
word; but not in early use. Due to the 
attack. ‘Percy! and sef on” 1 Hen, IV, v, 2. Ἐπ ϑ On and Bot. 

ONSLAUGHT, an attack, (E.) ’ in utler, Hudibras, pti 
Ὁ. 3. Il 422, 424. The M.E. form would be onslakt; but I do not 
Know that it occurs. Compounded of M.E. on, on; and slait, dagat, 
slaughi, a stroke, blow, also slaughter, as in Gower, i. 348, 1. 16.— 
A.S, of, on; and εἰναι, αὶ stroke, blow, found in the compounds 


“Thaue driuen hym onwarde one steppe down ;’ Sir T. More, Works, 
p.4o9d. It does act seem to appear much earlier. Compounded of 
on and ward, in imitati Shak. 
Sonn. 126, in 


ONYX, « kind of agate. (L,=Gk.) Ια Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
Ὁ. xxxvil. ©. 6.=Lat. onyx, = Gk. ὄνυξ, a claw, a nail, a fingernail, 
ἃ veined gem, onyx, from the resemblance to the colonr of the finger- 
nail, The siem is dx, with prosthetic οἱ allied to Skt. παῖμα, 


‘Modem and geo- 
logical. A coined word, but coined in France; an Englishman 
would have said oolith.— F. oolithe, with tk pronounced as E.¢; 
Littréd.—Gk. ὠό-, crude form of ὠόν, an egg, cognate with Lat. 
owum 5 , astone. See Oval and hography. 
OOZE, moisture, soft mud, gentle flow. (E.) This word has lost 
an initial w; it should rather be wore. For the loss of w, cf. rs 
E, ‘coman for woman, Shropshire ‘ood for wood. M. E. wose, P. Plow- 
man, Ὁ, xiii. 229; and Prompt. Parv. p. 532.—A.S. wdse; the sepia 
or cuttle-fish was called todsescite = ooze-shooter, from the sepia which 
it discharges; see Wright's Voc. i. 56, col. 1. We also find A.S. 
és, juice ; as in ofetes ws, juice of fruit; W: he's Voc. ας i. 27, 20h 2, 
Te Toa sun wetnear PMH G. way O81. : 
wasal, ταῖ, ὀὀβ, Perhaps related to Icel. dr, Sing a rain, ver, 
= sea, A.S. wer, & Skt. vdri, water, fluidity. ᾿ς, ooze, verb, 
mon, i. 1. a 
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of opacus, shady. 
‘Minshea, from 


OPE. 


. opacité, * opacity’ (Cot.), from Lat. acc. opacitatem. 


OPE; to open. (E.) A short form for open, verb; K. John, ii. 536. 
So also ope is used as a short form for opm, κᾶν. as in ‘the gates are 
ones Co Cort ig. ae Seldom used except in 

losed, free of access, clear. 


ἃ musical 
tae or fiction,’ &c. ; Dryden, pref.” ‘to Albion and All 1. 
opera, work; hence @ performance. = Lat. opera; see ‘Operate, Der. 
operates opera-glass, 

to produce an effect. (L.) Ια Shak, Cymb. ν. 5. 
wr (Really due to the sb. operation, in much earlier use; M. £ 
‘operacion, Chaucer, C. T. 6730, Gower, C. A. iii. 128, L 8; from F. 
operation, which from Lat. acc. operationem. it. operat, pp. of 
operari, to work. = Lat. opera, work ; closely allied to Lat. opus (stem 
oper-), work, labour, toil. Skt. apas, work (Vedic).=4/ AP, to 
attain; cf Skt. dp (orig. also ap), to attain, obtain. Der. operation, 
operat-ive, King Lear, iv. 414 from F. operatif, * opera- 
tive’ (Cot. pperat-ive-ly ; operat-or, from Lat. operator ; oper- 
Haulet, iii, 2. 184, from operant-, stem of pres. part. of operari; 
oper-ance, Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 3.63. Also oper-ose, i.e. laborious, 
Blount's Gloss., from Lat. operosus; oper-osely, oper-ose-ness ; oper-o1- 
ty, Minsheu. From the same root we have co-operate, en-ure, in-ure, 
man-ure, man-cewre, office. There is perhaps an ultimate connection 
with rth op inept 9 in-ep-t, op-tai-ive, op-tion. 
rh led ke instrument. (F..—Gk.) Modern.= 

Εν ophicléide, ‘an ophicleid, key-serpent;’ Hamilton, An odd name; 
due to the old twining misical instrument called ‘a serpent,’ to 
which keys were added, thus tuming it into a ‘key-serpent.’= Gk. 
ὄφι-, crude form of qs, 8 serpent; and κλειδ-, stem of «Acie, a key. 
See Ophidian and Clavicle. 

OPHIDIAN, relating to serpents. (Gk.) Modern; formed with 
E. suffix -an (=Lat. -anus) from Gk. ὀφιδι- 5, an imaginary form 
wrongly supposed to be the crude form of ὄφιν, a serpent. The 
true crude form is foes as seen in ophi-cleide and Ophi-vehus (Gr. 
from ἔχειν, to hold), Milton, P. 
flammation of the eye. (Gk.) Spelt Spi 
al ees rag which i is Dorowed fron Ε. cpkthalmie 
(Cotgrave).=Gk. ὀφθαλμία, a disease of the eye.=Gk. ὀφθαλμόρ, the 
eye; apparently put for ὀπταλμός; reg Doric ὀπτίλοι, the eye, 
ὀπτεύειν, to see, 


om an ἃ notion, ἡ dgment, estimation, (Ε... 1) M.E. 

» Chaucer, C.T. 1 Gower, C.A. i. 267. = F. opinion, 
oon * Cot.— Lat. spinionem, ace. Of opi position. = Lat. 
opinari, to suppose; rarely opinare.= Lat. opinus, “he inking, only in 


the comp. nec-opinus, in-opinus, unexpected; connected with apisci, to 
obtain, also to comprehend, understand, and with aptus, fitted, fit ; 
see Apt.—«/ AP, τὸ at attain to; cf. Skt. dp (orig. also of), to attain, 
obtain, get; whence follow the ideas of comprehending, thinkis 
expecting. See Optative. Der. opinion-at-ive (Johnson), ‘which 
has taken the place of the older opinative (Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674), 
coined from Lat. opinatus, pp. of opinari, to suppose; opinion-at- 
ively, opinion-at-ive-ness. We also use the coined word opinion-at-ed, 
a clumsy formation. The verb opine is not much used, but is a 
perfectly correct word, from F. opi to opine’ (Cot.), which 
Lat. opinare, more commonly opinari, as above; it occurs in 
Pope, Moral Essays, iii, 9. The derivatives opin-able, opin-at-ive, 
opin-at-or (all in Blount) are obsolete. 
OPIUM, a narcotic rug. (La ας κα In Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. xx. ς. 18; and in Milton, Samson, frm Μ. E. opie, Chaucer, 
cr. ΤΟ 1474, answers to an O.F. Bex = Lat. opium ; Ῥίον τοῖς 
ἔπιον, poppy nice, opium; dimin, from ὁπός, juice, sap. erhay 
with E. sap, Curtius, ii. 63; but Fick (i. 750) be ἃ dif- 
ferent view. If Curtius be correct, it is also cognate with Lat. sucws, 
juice; see Succulent. Der. opi-ate, Milton, P.L, xi. 133, spelt 
ogiat in Cotgrave, from Ε΄. opiate, which from Low Lat. opiatus 


Root unknown. Der. opague-ness; also opac-i-ty, © Baffon's Nat. Hist., London, 1792, 


(Ducange), lit. ‘ provided with opium.’ 
(OBOSSUR, ka American quadruped. (W. Indian.) In a tr. of | 


OPTIMISM. 
214. ‘Orig. opassom, in the 
of the Indians of ‘Virginia ;᾿ Webster. 

OPPIDAN, at Eton, a student who boards in the town, not in 
ἀν college. (L.) Formerly in more general use. * Oppidan, a 
citizen or townsman ;' Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.= Lat.- oppidanus, 
belonging to a town.=Lat. oppidum, ἃ town; O. Lat. oppedum. CL. 
Lat. Pedum, the name of a town in Latium, Livy, ii. 39.4. B. ‘The 
word oppidum I derive from pedum (cf. Pedum) =Gk. πέδον, ground, 
country, Skt. pada-m, tread, step, place, spot, foot-print, track, and 
οὐ, on, near, over, and d interpret it accordingly as orig. “ pt What lies on 
or over the open .. hence may well also be derived the 
old use of oppida for ‘he barriers of a racecourse, which lie on Cos} 
over the arena ;' Curtius, ii. 103, 303. The Skt. pada answers to 
foot. See Ob- and Foot. 

OPPONENT, one who opps (L) In Minsheu, ed. 1627.-- 
Lat. opponent-, stem of . Of opponere, to oppose, lit. set 
against.— Lat. op- (for ob ἔπε 2): and ponere, to place. See Ob- 
and Position. 


OPPORTUNE, seasonable. (F.=L.) Spelt oportune in Lyd- 
gate, Siege of Thebes, prol. 149.: _imely Cot. —Lat. 
opfortunus, convenient, seasonable ; lit. near the harbour.=— Lat. op- 
(for ob before 2), near; and fortus, a harbour, port. See Ob- and 
Port (2). Der. opportune-ly, opportuneness; also opportuni-ty, 
M. E. opportunité, Wyclif, ‘Matt, sev. 16, from F. opportunité (Cot.), 
which from Lat. acc. opportunitatem. 

OPPOSE, to resist, withstand. (F.,=.L.,=Gk.) ΜΕ. opposen, used 
commonly in the special sense of to contradict in argument, as an 
examiner used to do in the schools; see Chaucer, C.T. 7179 Se 
text, Group D, 1597), where Tyrwhitt prints apposen; Gower, C. A. 
i. 49. 1.15. * Aposen, or oposyn, Oppono;’ Prompt. Parv. p.13.—F. 
opposer ; reflexively s'opposer, ‘to oppose himself, to resist, withstand, 
gainsay, to object, except, or protest against ;’ Cot.aF. 

(for οὐ before 9), against; and F. poser, to place. 

80. Der. oppos-er, oppos-able. 

ce) over against, contrary, adverse. € 
opposite, Chaucer, C.T. 1896. =F. opposite, " opposite 
oppositus, pp. of opponere, to set against. aes 


(for οὐ before 9), 
against ; and ponere, to put, set; see Ob- and Position. Der. 


ite-ness ; also oppesit-ion, M. E. opposition, Chaucer, 
from F, opposition, which from Lat: acc. oppositionem. 

to press against, constrain, overburden. (F.,=L) 
oppressen, Chaucer, C. T. 11723.=F. oppresser, ‘to oppresse ; 

Core — Low Lat. oppressare, to oppress; Ducange.= Lat. oppress-us, 

pp. of opprimere, to oppress, press upon. ee Ob- and Press. Der. 

‘oppress-ion, Chaucer, C.T. 6471, from F. oppression, which from Lat. 

ACC. Of ionem ; oppress-ive, oppress-ive-ly, oppress-ive-ness; oppressor, 

"SBEROuilous, proachful, disgraceful. (L.) 81 ppro- 

, ταὶ ful, di ful. (L.) to 

brous, pe by ἃ misprint, in-The Remedie of Loue, Pat, ia 
eat Perh forks, ed. 1561, fol. 323, back.=Lat. opprobriosus, fall of 

reproach. = Lat. opprobrium, = Lat. op- fe ob before, ‘f), ὦ, 


opposite-ly, 
Or a 


upon; and probrum, disgrace, infamy. Root uncertain. Der. oppro- 

ri opprobrium is also sometimes used, having 

lace of the older word opgrobry see Todd’s Johnson. 
“The ‘true catholike 


brious-ly, -ness. The sb. οἱ 
taken the 
(QEPUGN, to oppose, resist. ( 


Pe ast | via ad ᾿ ΠΩΣ cognate with Εἰ aPe 
Fist, Der. opener s oppugn-anc-y, Shak. 
OPTATIV! , wishful, wishing. € 
in grammar, sometimes expressive of wishing. In Sherwood’s Index 
to Cotgrave, where the F. optatif is also given. =F. optatif.=Lat. 
optatiuus, expressive of a wish; the name of a mood. —Lat. opeatus, 
Pp. of optare, to wish; ἃ frequentative verb from a base οβ΄, con- 
nected with ap-isci, to obtain. 4/ AP, to obtain; cf. Skt. dp, ap, to 
obtain, attain. Der. optative-ly ; from the same source, opt-iom, ope 
lent, op-in-ion, op-tim-ism ; ad-opt, apt, ad-ept, in-ept. 
OPTIC, relating to the sight. "(F,—Gk) — Formerly opich 
‘Through otek δ * Milton, P.L. i. 288.=F. optique, ‘of, of 
belonging to, the ie-sight τ᾽ Cot.<Gk. ὀπτικύς, belonging to the 
sight; οἱ dere, 8 spy, eye" witness, From the base OM (for OK) 
occurring in Ionic δατωπια, I have seen, ὄψομαι, I shall see; whence 
also Lat. oc-ulus, Russ, of-o, the eye, cognate with E. eye; see 
Ber oft sb., an eye, as in ‘the cleere casements of his own κα κτ 
Howell, Instructions for Foreign Travel, last sentence; optics, sb. 
optical, optic-al-ly, optic-i-an. Also axt-op-s-y, cal-of-tric, 
yn: omopty and see oph-thalmia, antel-ope, anthr-opo-logy. 
'IMISM, the doctrine that all is for the best. ᾳ.; with Gk. 


OPTION. 
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suffix.) Added by Todd to Johnson's Dict. Coined by adding the century (Littré).=Lat. orbem, acc. of orbis, ἃ circle, circuit, orb, 


suffix -ism (=Gk. <opos) to optim-, stem of Lat. optinmus, best, orig. 
‘ choice τ᾽ from the same base as optio, choice, option, See Optative. 
Der. optim-ist, with Gk. suffix -ἐστης. 

OPTION, choice, wish. (F,—L.) In Minsheu. = F. option, 
“ΟἹ Cot. = Lat. optionem, acc. of optio, choice, Allied to optare, 
to wish; see Optative. Der. option-al, option-al-ly. 

OPULENT, wealthy. (F,=L.) In K. Lear, i, τ. 81.=F. 
opulent, * opulent ; Cot.—Lat. opulentus, wealthy. Extended from 
op-, stem of opes, sb. pl., wealth, riches. Cf. Skt. apnas, Gk. ἄφνοι, 
wealth. = Lat. ap-, base of ap-isci, to obtain, ap-ere, to bind. =«/ AP, 
to obtain ; see Optative, Der. opulence ; opulenc-y, Timon, v. 
1, 38. From the same source are c-op-y, c-opri-ous, c-op-ul-ate, &c. 

OR (1), conjunction, offering an alternative. (E.) Short for other, 
owther, outher, auther, the older forms. ‘ Amys other elles’ = amiss or 
else; P. Plowman, B. i. 175; where the Trin. MS. (printed by 
Wright) bas ‘amys outher ellis.’ * Other catell other cloth’ =either 
property or cloth; P. Plowman's Crede, ed. Skeat, 1. 116. * Ausher 
fo lenge 


lye, or to longe sitte’=cither to lie long, or to sit long; 

Gawain and the Grene Knight, 1. 88. B. This other or auther is 
not the mod. E, otter, but the mod. E. either; see exx. in Stratmann, 
See Either. So also nor=neither. Der. n-or. 

OR (2), ere. (E.) The use of or for ere is not uncommon; see ‘or 
ever Thad seen that day;’ Hamlet, i. 2. 183. Particularly in the 
phrase or ere, Temp. i. 2.11; Macb. iv. 3. 173, ὅς. The forms or, 
er, ar occur as exact equivalents in the same passage in the 
texts of P. Plowman, C. viii. 66, B. v. 459, A. v. 232. All are from 
AS. dr, ere, or from its equivalents in various E. dialects. See 
Ere. @ It is probable that or ere arose as a reduplicated 
expression, in which ere repeats and explains or ; later this was con- 
fused with or e’er; whence or ever. 

OB (3), gold. (F..=L.) A common heraldic term.=F. or, gold. 
Lat. aurum, golds see Aureate. - 

ORACLE, the utterance or response of a deity. (F,-L.) M.E. 
oracle, Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, b. i. 1. 11.=F. oracle, ‘an oracle ;* Cot. 
—Lat. oraculum, a divine announcement ; formed with double dimin, 
suffix -ew-Ju- from orare, to speak, announce, pray; see Oral, Der. 
oracul-ar, due to Lat. oracularius, oracular ; oracul-ar-ly, -ness. 

ORAL, spoken, uttered by the mouth. (L.) Ια Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. A coined word ; formed with suffix -al (=F. «αἱ, -εἰ, Lat. 
-alis) ‘or-, stem of os, the mouth. B. Allied to Skt. dsya, 
the mouth, dnana, the mouth; the form ans, by loss of a, would give 
4s, with long 0.=4/ AN, to breathe; whence also E. animal, animate; 
see Animate. Der. orally; also oracle, q.¥» oration, 4. 


Pe? also ad-ore, in-ex-or-able. 


Oran, 
at Lowando, a province of Cong: 


E, tr. of Buffon, London, 1792. 


Malay drang titan, ‘the wild man, a species of ape;’ Marsden, 
Malay Dict, . 22.=Malay érang, 
‘woods, a forest, wild or uncultivated 


man, id.; and Adan, titan, 


Ae 
The pl. 
“Colour of 


an οἱ 
Pers. Dict. p. 1548. Cf. Pers. ndr, a 


te. 
PORATION, a speech. (F,<L) In Sir T. More, Works, p. 
399 Ὁ -- - oration, ‘an oration, or harang;* Cot.= Lat. orationem, 
acc. of oratio, a speech.—Lat. oratus, pp. of orare, to speak, pray ; 


see 
OBATOR, a speaker. (F,—L.) Formerly oratour, but now 
conformed to the Lat. spelling. M.E. oratour, Chaucer, tr. of 
Boethius, b. 4. pr. 4, 1. 3705...» Εν orateur, ‘an orator;’ Cot.=Lat. 
‘oratorem, acc. of orator, a speaker.= Lat. oratus, pp. of orare; see 
Oration. Der. oratori-c-al, oratori-c-al-ly ; orator-y, M. E. oratorie, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1907, from F. orafoire, ‘an oratory ’ (Cot.), from Lat. 
oratorium, a place of prayer, neut. of oratorius, belonging to prayer; 
orator-i-o, from Ital. oraforio, an oratory, also an oratorio, from the 
same Lat. oratorius. 

OBB, a sphere, celestial body, eye. (F.=L.) In Shak. Merch. 
Ven. v. 50; and prob, earlier.—F. orbe, an orb; omitted in Cot- 


Root unknown. Der. orb-ed, Haml. iii, 2. 166 ; orbi-c-ul-ar, Milton, 
P.L. iii, 718, from Lat. orbicularis, circular; orbi-c-ul-ar-ly; also 
orb-it, Phillips, ed. 1706, directly from Lat. orbita, a track, course, 
ΝΞ with suffix -fa from orbi-, crude form of orbis. Hence 
orbit-al. 
ORCHARD, a garden of fruit-trees. (E.)  M.E. orchard, 
i orchard, Layamon, 12955. 
; Wright, Popular 
Treatises on Science, p/10, 1. 3. ‘The older form is ortgeard, Alfred, 
ἃ. of Gregory's Pastoral, . 40; ed. Sweet, p. aga, La, We also find 
wyrigeard, to translate Lat. promptuarium, Ps. cxliii, 16, ed. Spelman, 
na and wyrtgeard are mere variants, both signifying * wort- 
ent 


i.e, yard of worts or vegetables; the form ort is due to a 
‘onic type URTI, put for WARTI; and the form ποτε to a Teut. 

WORTH, also put for WARTI; see Fick, ii 35. 295 

and Yard. + Icel. j 


. or G. Ἐ Dan. wrigaard, herb- 
garden; from urt and gaard. + Swed. drtegdrd ; from art and gard. 
+ Goth. aurtigards, a garden, John, x je 
itusbendman, Luke, ἀκ. το, q itis 
related to the Jatter syllable yard; but of course not to the former. 
ORCHESTRA, the part of a theatre for the musicians. (L.,— 
Gk.) In Holland, tr. of Suetonius, p. 242 (R.)=Lat. orchesira. = 
Gk. ὀρχήστρα, an orchestra; which, in the Attic theatre, was a 
space on which the chorus danced.=Gk. ὀρχέομαι, I dance. Root 
uncertain. Der. orchestr-al. 


orchid, similaty coined. 
ophidian, for which see under Op! 
ORDAIN, to set in order, 

ordeynen; P. Plowman, B. prol. 119 
O.F. ordener, later ordonner, as i 
in order. = Lat. ordin-, stem of ordo, order; see Order. Der. 
ance, 4. ¥.; ordin-ate, adj,, M. E. ordinat, Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 9160, from 
Lat. pp. ordinatus;  ordin-ate, sb. (in mathematics); ordinately ; 
ordin-atsion, in Phillips, ed. 1706, formed, by analogy with F. words 
ὰ τέρα, fom Lat, ordinatic, an ordinance, also ordination. And see 


-al, ordin-ar-y, ord-nanct 

ial, a judgment by test of fire, &. (E.)_ It 
is most remarkable that this word (from complete ignorance of its 
etymology) is commonly pronounced ordé-al in three syllables, 
though the -deal is absolutely the same word es when we of 
dealing cards, ot of a deal board. Μ. Ἐ. ordal, Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 
1048, ed. Tyrwhitt. (In order to correspond with the mod, form, it 
should rather have been ordeel.)=A.S. ordél, orddl; the spelling 
orddl is rare, but occurs in the Laws of Edward and Guthrum, sect. 
ix, in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i172; this form answers to mod. E. 
ordeal. The usual spelling is orddl, as in the Laws of Ethelred, 
sect. i (in Thorpe, i. 281), and sect. iv (id. i. 294), and see numerous 
references in Thorpe’s Index ; this form answers to Chaucer's ordal, 
and the latter part of the word (dd?) answers to mod. E. dole. The 
orig. sense is ‘a dealing out,’ separation, or discrimination; hence, a 
judgment, decision. 4 ὦ. Fries. ordel. + O. Sax. urdéli, a judgment, 
decision. + Du. oordee!, judgment. + G. urtheil, O.H.G. urtéli, 
urteili, judgment. B. The latter part of the word is the same as 
Deal (1) or Dolo; as shewn by Du. deci, G. theil. The prefix is 
the Du. oor-, O. Sax. and G. wr-, answering to the O.H.G. pr ur, 
Goth. us, out, out of; perhaps related to Skt. ava, away, ; down. 
It is not preserved in any other mod. E. word (except Ort, ᾳ.ν.), 
but was common in A.S., in such words as or-mdte, immense, or- 
méd, despondent, or-sorg, free from care, or-trywe, wanting in trust, 
orwéna, wanting in hope, orswige, unwarlike, &c.; see Grein, ii, 


Also dis-order, ordaii 
ordin-al, ordin-ar-y, in-ordin-ate, co-ordin-ate, sub-ordin-ate. 
grave, but given in Sherwood’s Index, and in use in Ε΄ in the 13th ORDINAL, shewing order or succession. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 


406 ORDINANCE. 


ORLOP. 


1706; chiefly in the phr.‘an ordinal number.’ = Lat. ordinalis, in ® alike to the same Lat. source. The Lat. word for ‘ oriole’ is aure 


order, used of an ordinal number. = Lat. ordin-, stem of ordo, 
order; see Order. Der. ordinal, sb., ‘a book of directions for 
bishops to give holy orders,’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, from Low Lat. 
ordinale, neut. of ordinalis. 

ORDINANCE, an order, regulation. (F,=L.) ΜῈ. orden- 
ance, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 83, last line. = O. F. 
‘ordenance, later ordonnance (Cotgrave). = Low Lat. ordinantia, a com- 
mand. = Lat, ordinanti-, crude form of pres. part. of ordinare, to set 
in order; see Ordain. Doublet, ordnance. 

ORDINARY, usual, customary. (Ἐς -- 1.) *The ordinary 
manner ;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 583d. Ordinarily occurs on p. 
582 b. = Ε΄ ordinaire, ‘ordinary ;’ Cot. = Lat. ordinarius, regular, 
usual.— Lat. ordin-, stem of ordo, order; see Order. Der. ordinary, 
sb,, from F. ordinaire, ‘an ordinary’ (Cot.), Lat. ordinarius, an over- 
seer; ordinaridy. Also extra-ordinary, 

ORDINATE, ORDINATION ; see Ordain. 

OBRDNANCH, artillery. (F,—L.) ‘The same word as ordinance, 
which is the old spelling’; see K. John, ii. 218; Hen. V, ii. 4. 126. 
It orig. meant merely the bore or size of the cannon, and was thence 
transferred to the cannon itself, exactly as in the case of Caliver, 

ἐσ ‘Engin de telle ordonnance, of such ἃ bulk, size, or bore ;᾿ 


ve. 
ORDURE, excrement. (F.,=—L.) In Shak. Hen. V, ii. 4. 39. 
M. E. ordwre, Chaucer, Pers, Tale, De Superbia (Six-text, Grou +4 
1. 428), = F. ordure, ‘ordure;’ Cot. = O.F. ord (fem. orde), ‘filthy, 
nasty, foule, ... ugly, or loathsom to behold ;’ Cot. Cf. O. F. ordir, 
*to foule, defile, soile;* id. [So also Ital. ordura is from the adj. 
ordo, , slovenly, soiled, deformed. ] = Lat.sorridus, rough, shaggy, 
wild, frightful; see Horrid. So also Ital. ordo answers to O. Ital. 
Acrride, mod. Ital. orrido, which Florio explains by ‘horride, hideous, 
+ ..enill fauoured, .. . lothesome to behold.’ 

OB, one of the native minerals. (E.) M.E. or, Ancren Riwle, p. 
284, note δ; the dat. ore is in Chaucer, C. T. 6646. = A.S. dr; ‘hit 
is edc berende on wecgn drum ares and {sermnes,’ it is fertile in ores of 
lumps of brass and iron; Alfred, tr. of Beda, lib. i.c.1. The word 
ἀν seems to be merely another form of dr, brass, occurring in the 
above quotation; the dat. case dre, meaning * bronze,’ occurs in 
Gregory's Pastoral, c. 37, ed. Sweet, p. 266. ‘The change from A.S. 
4 to long o is seen again in E. oar from A. 8. dr.4 Icel. eir, brass. 
O.H.G. ér, brass. 4 Goth. αἷς, ais, brass, coin, money, Matt. vi. 85 
cf. aizasmitha, a copper-smith, 2 Tim. iv. 14. + Lat. as, ore, bronze, 
Cf. Skt. ayas, iron; Max Miller, Lect. ii, 256. 

‘ORGAN, an instrument, esp. of music. (F,<L.,<Gk.) In old 
books, the instrument of music is commonly called she or 
ἃ pair of organs; the pl. orgone or orgoon (answering to Lat. organa) 
occurs in P. Plowman, C. xxi.7; Chaucer, C. T. 14857; the pl. 
organs is in Chaucer, C. T. 15603; see my note to P. Plowman, C. 
xxi. 7. = F. organe, ‘an organ, or instrument wherewith anything 
may be made or done ;’ Cot. = Lat. organum, an implement. = Gk. 
ὄργανον, an implement; allied to Gk. fopya, 1 did, accomplished, 
‘and to Gk. ἔργον, ἃ work ; see Work. ‘And see Orgies. Der. 
organ-ic, organ-ic-al, organ-ic-al-ly, organism, organ-ist, organ-ise, 
ergenivarion.  @w The A.S. orgenan, εἰ, ple used to translate 
Lat. organa in Ps. exxxvi. 2 (ed. S| can hardly be called an 
ALS. word. 

ORGIES, sacred rites accompanied 


oriel of a chamber, in ‘Wright's Vocab. 1, 166, l.g. The Low Lat. 
form is oriolum, explained as a small refectory or a portico in Matt. 
Paris, in Ducange; see the citations in Wedgwood and Halliwell. 

When we come to examine the matter more closely, there need 

no doubt as to the etymology, though I am not aware that it has 
ever been pointed out. ‘The passage from Walter de Biblesworth, in 
‘Wright’s Vocab. i. 166 (as above), runs thus: ‘Plus est delit en’ le 

ic ‘lossed de la chambre) Escoter la note de loriol (glossed a 
wodewale) ;’ i.e. it is very delightful in the recess of a chamber to 
listen to the note of the oriole, Thus the ‘ oriel’ and ‘ oriole’ are 


olus, golden; and the Low Lat. oriolum (oriel) is plainly for Lat. 
neuter aureolum, gilded or omamented with gold; see farther under 
Y- ‘fhis explains at once the vanied use of the word; it 
meant any portico, recess, or small room, which was more private 
and better ornamented than the rest of the building. Hence its 
special application to the small apartment in which it was the 
lege of sick monks to dine; ‘ut non in infirmaria sed seorsim in 
oriole monachi infirmi carnem comederent;’ Matt. Paris, in Dv- 
And hence, again, its special applitation to a lady's closet, 
or as we should now say, a as in the Squire of Lo 
and in the Erl of Tolouse, 1. 307; Ritson, Met. om, voli Pliny 
speaks of ‘laquearia, qu nunc et in priuatis domibus auro tegun- 
tur; or, in olland’s translation, ‘now a daies you shall not see 
any good house of a χω man, but it is laid thicke and couered 
ouer with gold ; nay, the brauery of men hath not staid so, but they 
haue ceeded to the arched and embowed roufs [roofs], to the 
walls likewise of their houses, which we may see euerywhere as wel 
and thoroughly guilded as the siluer plate vpon their cupbourds;* 
tr, of Pliny, b. xxiii, c. 3. This shews that the custom of gilding 
certain apartments was derived from the Romans; it was probably 
common enough elsewhere in early times. Φ There is a good 
article on the senses of the word Oriel in the Archzologia, vol. xxiii; 


but the etymology there proposed is ridiculous. 

OBIENT, eattem, (6.510) M.E. orient, in Chaucer, C. T. 
14310, = F. orient, = Lat orien, stem of orien, the rising sun, the 
east; rly pres. . Of oriri, to rise, Origin. Der. 
oriental, Chaucer, ‘ob the Astrolabe, pt. i. sect. 5, 1. 4, from F. 
oriental, Lat. orientalis; orient-al-is 

ORIFICE, ἃ small opening. (F. 
F.Q.iv.12. 22... Ε΄ 
ii it, ‘the making of 


mouth; and cr, 
ΘΕΗΣ ΙΑ ΔΉ, the old standard of France. (Ε-,-51.)} ‘The 


oryfente, a special relyke that the Frenshe kynges vse to bere before 
them in all battayles;’ Fabyan's Chron. an. 1335, ed. Ellis, p. 457.=F. 
oriflambe, ‘ the great and holy standard of France ;* Cot. Low Lat. 
auriflamma, the standard of the monastery of St. Denis in France. 
The lit. sense is ‘ golden flame,’ hence ‘a golden banner ;* 80 called 
because the banner was cut at the outermost edge into flame-shaped 
strips, and was carried on a gilt pole. Cf. Lat. fammula, a little 
flame, also a small banner used by cavalry. = Lat. avri-, for aw, 
stem of cwrum, gold; and flamma, ἃ flame. See Aurento and 
Flame. ew: A drawing, showing the shape of the oriffamme, is 
given in Webster's Dictionary. 

‘ORIGAN, ORIG, wild marjoram. (F.,—L.,=Gk,) [An 
older name is organy, mentioned in Cotgrave; this is A. S. organs, for 
which see Cockayne’s Leechdoms, iii. 340, borrowed directly from 
Lat. origanum.] In Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xx. ς. 17; Spenser, F.Q. 
i. a. 40.—F. origan, ‘garden organy, wild marjerom 
origanum (Pliny).— Gk. ὀρίγανον, pl je 
pride’ = Gk. dp, for 4 


ori-ent, 

ORIOLE, the golden thrush. (F.,=L.) Called ‘the golden 

oriole’ in a translation of Buffon, London, 179. The old names are 

Iden thrush, witwall, wodewale, and heighaw. = O.F. orial, ‘a 
Eeighaw, or witwall;’ Cot. (And see quotation under Ordeal) — 
Lat. cureolus, golden; a dimin. form of aureus, golden. = Lat. cura, 
gold; sce Aureate. And see Oriel. 

‘ORISON, a prayer. (F.,=L.)_M.E. oryson, orisoun, Rob. of 
Gloug. p. 235; Chaucer, C. T. 5016, = O. F. orison, oresom, oreison 
Burguy), later orginn “orison, prayers” Cot. = Lat. orationem, ac. 

oratio, ἃ 5] ayer. = Lat. oratus, pp. of orare, to pray.= 
Lat or, stem of os, the mouth ; τεῦ Oral. ‘Doublet, oration. 

ORLOP, a deck of a ship. ‘(Du.) ‘ Orlope, the uppermost deck 
ofa great ship, lying between the main and missen mast, and other 
wise called the spare-deck ; the second and lowest decks of a ship 
that has three , are likewise sometimes termed orlopes;’ 
Phillips, ed. 1706. Contracted from overlope, — Du. overioop, ‘a 
running’ over; de overloop van een schep, the deck of a ship, the or- 
lope ;” Sewel. So called because it runs over or traverses the 


spelt, exactly alike in O.F., and may, for that reason, be referred g ship; cf. Du. overloopen, ‘to run over, to run-from one side to the 


_ORMOLU. 


other ;* Sewel.= Du. over, cognate with E. over; and looper, to run, Portes, sb. 


cognate with E. lap . See Over and Leap. 
RMOLU, a kind of brass. (F.,.=L.) 
which there is less zinc and more copper 
Present a nearer resemblance to gold. ... . Fumiture ornamented 
‘with ormolu came into fashion in France in the reign of Louis XV" 
x71g-174] 5 Beeton's Dict: of Univ. Information. = F. or maul 
pounded gold.=F. or, gold, from Lat. aurum; and moulw, pp. of 

. F. moldre, moire, from Lat. molere, to 


*Ormolu, an alloy in 
than in brass, that it may 


ποιά, to 
grind ; see 
‘ORN. 


ureate and Mill. 
', that which beautifies, adornment. (F., = L.) 
MLE. ornament ; the pl. ornamentes occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 8134 
(Six-text, E, 258); wi ere it is remarkable that the Ellesmere and 
Camb. MSS. Have aornementes, and the Hengwrt MS. has 
[These forms answer to O. F. aornement, an ornament, from 
the verb aorner( = Lat. dornart to dor.) ‘Also ornemente, pl, Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1799.— F. ornement, ‘an omament ;' Cot. = 
Lat. ornamentum, an ornament ; formed with suffix -mentum from 
ornare, to adorn, B. Allied to Skt. varna, colour, gold, beauty, 
embellishment, a derivative from oti, to cover, = 4/ WAR, to cover 
cf, Skt. υτί, to cover. See Curtius, i. 323. Der. ornament, verb, 
added by Todd to Johnson; ornament-al (a late coinage), ornament- 
al-ly, ornament-at-ion ; also (from Lat. pp. ornatus) ornate, Court of 
Love, ornate-ly, ornate-ness. Also ad-orn, 
Onwitin MHOLOGY, the science of birds. (Gk.) In Blount’s 
Gloss. ed. 1674, where it is noted as being * the title of a late book.” 
, crade form of ὄρνια, a bird; and -Aoyla, allied to 
Ser ome cent! B. The Gk. Spru is interesting 
‘as being cognate with A. 8. earn, an eagle, Matt. xxiv. 28, A shorter 
ome in Goth. ara, G. aar, an cf alto, Res ord, 
‘Named from its soaring; wen οὐκ ms! 
VAR to arise; ef, Skt. ri, to rise; see Origin. Der. 
al, ornitholog-isi 
GuNITHOREY NOUS, an Australian animal. (Gk.) Lit. 
* bird-snout ;” so called from the resemblance of its snout to a duck’s 
Dill.=Gk. ὄρνιθος, crude form of ὄρνις, a bird (see above); and 
ῥύγχον, ἃ snout, muzzle, 

ORPHAN, a child bereft of father or mother, or of both 
(L.,=Gk.) ‘He will not leue them ss, 05 fatherlesse si 
dren ν᾿ Sir T. More, Works, p. 173 €; with a reference to John, xiv. 
(This form supplanted ‘the older F, form orphelin, used_by Chaucer, 
te. of τ. 3, 1. 939)].—Lat. orphanus, Jol ,, xiv. 18 

}, destitute, John, xiv. 18; A.V. “comfortless.’ 


RPIMEINT, yellow sulphuret of arsenic. ( 
orpiment, Chaucer, C.T. 36298 Lit. ‘gold paint 
βσυμοΣ aot a ard oir and cxpiment. τ 
auro-, crade form of aurum, bigmentum, αὶ pigment, paint. 
See Anrente sad Pigment sak, Der. orpine 


ORPIN, α kind of stonecrop. (F,-L.) Also 
called live-iong ; whence Spenser speaks of the ‘or or pine growing nl’ 
ice. growing continually; Muiopotmos, L193. M.E. orpyn ; Prompt. 


Parv.=F, orpin, or live-long; also_orpine, orpiment, or 
Ereniaks? Coe” Merely s docked form of F. ap, ort 


τος called fr from its ts yellow flowers. See 
Ὺ, tus for illustrat: “he motions of the 
ts, eee Gel “Constructed at of Charles 


oe [second] earl of Orrery, about 1715: Haydn, Dict. of Dates. 
is the name of a barony in the county of Cork, in Ireland; 
feck chief town in it is Bannevant. 

OBRIB, the name of a plant. (Ital,—L.,—Gk.) ‘The nature of 
the orris-root is almost singular ;’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 863. Spelt 
orice in Cotgrave, who explains F. iris by ‘the rainbow, also, a 
flowerdeluce ; iris de Florence, the flowerdeluce of Florence, whose 
root yields our orice-powder.’| The Spanish term for orris-root is raiz 
de iris lorentina= root of the Florentine iris. In Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. xxi.c. 7, we read: ‘but as for the flourde-lis [commonly called 
ireos, Holland’s note], it is the root only therof that is comfortable 
for the odor.’ It thus a that orris, orice, and orrice, are 
English corruptions of the Ital. irios or ireos, =O. Ital, irios, ‘a kinde 
οἵ sweete white roote called oris-roote;’ Florio, ed. 1598; cf. mod. 
Ital. ireos, com-flag, sword-grass (Meadows). β,. The form of the 
Ital. irios, ireos is not easy to explain; but it is certainly connected 
with Lat. iri, which is the very word in Pliny, b. xxi. c. 7; and this 
is borrowed from Gk. Ts, ‘the plant iris, a kind of lily with an 
aromatic root ;’ Lid@ell and Scott. Iris. 

OBT, a leaving, remnant, morsel left at a meal. (0. Low G. 
Usually in the pl. orts, Troil. v. 2. 158; Timon iv. 3. 400. M. 


OSIER. 407 
It ortus in the Prom 371, which has: 
τόμ κεῖσ 8 beestys mete,’ i.e. Wht, ἐποίεις of the food of 


animals. Not found in TAS. but it is at least O. Low G., 
found in O. Du., Low G., and “Friesic, The Friesic is ort (Outzen) 
the Low G. is ort, esp. used of what is left by cattle in eating; cf. 
Low G. ortstro, refuse-straw; Bremen Wérterbuch, 272. The 
word is completely solved by the fuller form found in Ὁ. Du., viz. 
corete, oorasie, a piece left uneaten at a meal, also nausea due to 
over-eating ; Oudemans, v. 403. Β. This is a compound word, 
made up of O, Du. oor-, cognate with A.S. or-, O. H.G. sr- (mod. 
G. er-), Goth. με, prep. ‘oat’ or ‘without ;” and Du. een, 
cognate with E. eat. Thus the sense is ‘what is left in eating,’ an 
‘out-morsel,’ if we may so express it. For the prefix, see further 
under Ordeal; and see Hat. γ. This solution, certainly the right 
one, is pointed out by Wedgwood, but with some hesitation. τῆς 
adduces some parallel words, some of which are cogn 
mere chance resemblances, We may particulary ote Sra dial 
or-dte, ur-dte, refuse fodder, orts, from ur-, or-, the prefix comespo 
ing to Du, oor above, and Swed. ata, to eat, ‘istals” food 
δεῖ). Also Bavarian urdssen, urezen, to eat wastefully, urdss, urez, 
refuse; where wr- is the O.H.G. form of the same prefix, and 
ἄξων το. essen, to eat; see Schmeller, Bav. Wort. i. 134. With such 
‘we may rest content.  @ The Α. 5. orettan, to spoil, is pro- 


bly not related. But Lowland Sc. worts, refuse fodder, is E. arts 

with a prefixed un 
ORTHODOR. of the τ right faith, (Fan Ine Gk. or Lon Gk) 
orthodox and ort also in 


Beare Siow ed. 1674, has 
Cotgrave.=F. orthodoxe, orthodoxe, orthodoxall.— Late Lat. ortho- 
doxus (White).= Gk. ὀρθόδοξοι, of the right opinion.=Gk. ὄρθο-, 
crude form of ép0és, upright, right, true; and 3éfa, jon. 
B. For ὀρθός, there was a Doric form’ βορθόε; Curtins, ii 
answers to Skt. ὠγάλνα, erect, upright, connected with ih, to 
grow, augment, from  WARDH, to rise; see Fick, i. 775. 
Se ots i from Bo oe srihodnry, Oki to Lat. decet, it is fitting ; 
or 

ORTHOEPY, correct pronunciation. ΠΟᾺΥ ‘The word occurs 
in Bp. Wilkins, Essay towards a Real Character, pt. iii. c. 1 (R.) 
‘This work appeared in 1668. Imitated from Gk. ὀρθοέπεια, correct 

wunciation.—Gk. ὀρθό-, crude form of épéée, right, trae; and 
οι, a word. See Orthodox and Epic. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, correct writing. (F..—L.,=Gk.) In rathes 
early use. ‘Of this word the true orfographie;’ Remedy of Love 
(rgth cent.), st. 41, L 6; pr. in Chaucer’ \ forks, ed. 1561, fol. 323, 
back. The word was at first spelt orto-, as in French, but afterws 
corrected. =O. F. ortographie ; Cot. only gives the verb ortographier, 
“to ortographise, to write or use true ortography.’=Lat. ortko- 
graphia White). Gk. ὀρθογραφία, a writing correctly.— Gk. ὀρθό-, 
‘crude form of ὀρθός, right; and γράφειν, to write; see Orthodox 
and araphis. ‘Der. orthographi-c, orthographi-c-al, -al-ly; ortho- 


I ‘THOPTEROUS, lit, straight-winged an order of insects. 
(Gk.) | Modern and scientific: comed from "tp, ἡ crude form of of 
Spits, igh right, straight; and πτερόν, a wing. See Orthodox 
iptera. So also orthoptera. 

ORTOLAN, the name of a bird, (F,—Ital.,=L.) See Trench, 
Select Glossary; the word means ‘haunting gardens,’ and Trench 
cites ortolan in the early sense of ‘gardener’ from the State Papers, 
an. 6, vol. vi. p. §34.—0. F. hortalan, ‘a delicate bird,” ἄς. ; Cot, 

eal 1]. Aortolano, * ‘a gardiner; also a daintie bird so called;* 
Fision tat hortulanus, & er, belonging to garden. Lat, 


hortulus, a little garden, dimin. of Aortus, a len, te with E. 
garth; see Garth, Yard. @ The change from w to ois 
‘common in Italian, 
OBTS, the pl. of Ort, q. τα 
CILLA’ to swin, In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— 
Lat. oscillatus, 


of ‘oscil Sia 20 swing, sway.—Lat. oscillum, a 
swing. B. Vanicek (with ἃ reference to Corssen in Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift, xv. BO identifies oscillum, a swing, with oscillum, a little 
mouth, a little cavity, a little image of the face, mask or head of 
Bacchus which was suspended on a tree (white); with the remark 
a ea ene made | to swing or dance. 150, oscillum is a 
dimin. of osculum, mouth, itself a dimin, from os, the mouth; see 
Oral. Der. oscillat-ion, oscillat-or-y. And see osculate, 
OSCULATS, to kiss. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.=Lat. 
. of oseulari, to kiss.— Lat. osculum, a little mouth, pretty 
mouth; double dimin. (with suffix -ew/w) from os, the mouth; see 
Ὁ]. Der. osculat-or-y, osculat-ion. 

OSIER, the water-willow. (F., =Gk.?) In Shak. L, L. L. iv. 2. 
112, M.E. osyere; Prompt. Parv. p. 371.=F. osier, ‘the orier, red 
withy, water-willow tree ;” Cot. Origin somewhat uncertain; 
Littré cites the Berry forms oisi, oisil, oisis, ousier; Walloon, woisir, 
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© 
Burgundian oseire. Passing over the Low Lat. oseria, oserius, ozilium, OTHER, second, different, not the same. 


as merely F, words Latinised, he draws attention to Low Lat. osaria, 
ausaria, osier-beds, forms found in the gth century. The most likely 
derivation is from Gk. οἷσος, an osier; but it remains to be shewn by 
what route the Gk. word came into French. ὀγ. Yet we may be 
pretty sure as to the root; the Gk. οἷσον is allied to Lat. ui-tex, 
sui-men, and to E. wi-thy, all from 4/ WI, to bind, wind. So also the 
Berry oisi, Walloon woisir, point to the same root. See Withy. 

OSMIUM, a metal. (Gk.) Discovered in 1803 (Haydn). The 
oxide has a disagreeable smell; hence the name, coined from Gk. 
ὀσμή, a smell; earlier form ὀδμῆ. Connected with ὄζειν (= ὅδ᾽ γει»), 
to smell, and with Lat. odor; see Odour. 

OSPREY, the fish-bawk. (L.) _ In Shak. Cor. v. 7. 34; cf. Two 
Noble Kinsmen, i. τ. 138. In the old texts, it is spelt ‘aspray in both 

assages, Spelt osprey, ospreie, orfraie in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. x. 
©. 3; all these forms are various corruptions of ossi/rage, also occur- 
ing in the same chapter. The name signifies ‘ bone-breaker ;’ from 
the bird's strength. B. The form orfraie is from O.F. orfraye, 
“the osprey;’ Cot. The forms osprey and ossifrage are directly from 
Lat. ossifragus, ossifraga, the sea-eagle, osprey.—Lat. ossifragus, 
‘Done-breaking.— Lat, ossi-, crude form of os, a bone; and frag-, base 
of frangere, to break, cognate with E, break, See Osgeous and 
Break. Doublet, ossifrage. 

O8SEOUS, bony. (L.) A late word; added by Todd to John- 
son.—Lat. osseus, bony; by change of τωρ to -ous (common). Lat. 
oss-, stem of os, a bone. B. Allied to Gk. ὀστέον, Skt. asthi, 
a bone. Pictet suggests o AS, to throw; cf. Skt. as, to throw. He 
supposes that the bones were thrown away, after the animals were 
eaten; see Curtius, i. 258. Der. ossi-fy, to tum to bone, from ossi-, 
crude form of os, and F. -fier = Lat. fem (for facere), to make; 
exsific-at-ion; ossu-ar-y, Sir‘l. Browne, Um-burial, ¢. v. § 4, from Lat. 
‘ossuarium, a receptacle for the bones of the dead. Also ossinfrage, 


os-prey. 

‘OSSIFRAGE, an osprey; also, the bearded vulture. (L.) In 

Levit. xi. 13; Deut. xiv. 12,.—Lat. ossifraga, a bone-breaker ; see 
prey. 


Of ‘SIBLE, that may be shewn, apparent. (L.) Late; see 
Todd's Johnson. Coined by adding the suffix -ble (F. -b/e, Lat. -bilis) 
to ostensi-, put for ostenro-, crude form of ostensus, pp. of astendere, to 

Ww. Ouendere is for ob-s-tendere, where the s appears to be 
a mere insertion for ease of pronunciation. Lat. οὗ, near, before ; 
and sendere, to stretch ; hence the sense is ‘to spread before’ one, to 
shew. See Ob- and Tend. Der. ostensi-bl-y, ostensi-bili-ty; we also 
find ostens-ive = ‘that serves to shew,’ Phillips, ed. 1706, perhaps 
obsolete. And see ostent-at-ion, 

OSTENTATION, shew, pomp. (F..<L.) _‘ Ostentacion and 
shew;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 1191 c. =F. osentation, ‘ostentation ;? 
Cot.—Lat. ostentationem, acc. of ostentatio, display. Lat. ostentatus, 
pp. of astentare, intensive form of ostendere, to shew; see Osten- 

ible. Der. ostentatious, a late coinage; ostentati-ous-ly, -ness. 
‘We also find ostent, Merch. Ven. ii, 2. 205, from Lat. ostentus, 


display. 

OBTBOLOGY, the science of the bones. (Gk) Scientific 
Gk. dordo-, crude form of ὀστέον, a bone; and “λόγια, equivalent to 
λόγος, discourse, from λέγειν, to See Osseous and Logic. 

OB! the same as Hostler,q.v. (F.=L.) | Wyclif has 
coutiler, an innkeeper, Luke, x. 35. 

OBTRACISR, to banish by a vote written on a potsherd. (Gk.) 
«Απὰ all that worth from thence did ostracise;’ Marvel, Lachrym. 
Mus. λιν. 1650(R.) [The sb. ostracisme is in Minsheu, ed. 1627, 
and the O.F. ostracieme is in Cotgrave.]=Gk. ὀστρακίζειν, to banish 
by potsherds, to ostracise. = Gk. ὄστρακον, burt clay, a tile, potsherd, 
tablet for voting; also, a shell, which appears to be the orig 
meaning B. Closely allied to Gk. Sorpeor, an oyster, and to GE. 
ἀστέον, a bone. See Oyster and Osseous. Der. ostracisnt(= F. 
ostracisme), from Gk. ὁστρακισμός. 

OBTRICH, a very large bird. (F..=L. and Gk.) ΜΕ. oysiryche, 
Squire of Low Degree, I. 226; in Ritson, Met. Romances, vol. 

ice, Ancren Riwle, p. 132, note 4. Ostrice is a weaken 

Ὁ. Ἑ. ostrusce (12th cent.), osvrucke, Palsgrave, ostruce, 
Cotgrave, mod. F. autrucke; see Littré.’ Cf. Span. avestruz, Port. 
abestruz, an ostrich, All from Lat. auis struthio, i.e. ostrich- 
Dird.=Lat. auis, a bind; and struthio, an ostrich, borrowed from Gk. 
στρουθίων, an ostrich. ὀ ὀ  γ. For the Lat. auis, see Aviary. The 
Gk, στρουθίων is an extention from στρουθός, a bird. ‘It is extremely 
probable that στροῦθον or στροιθόν is identical in is root with the 
synonymous Goth. sparwa, and the -θὸ may perhaps asa 
dimin. τοῦτα ν᾽ Cartas, i 361, See 8 The Lat. 
axis also occurs as a in the singular word butard (=auis 
tarda); see NB. We find also the spelling exridge, 
3 Hen. IV, iv. 1. 98. 


OUNCE, 


5 A. The word 
second is the only ordinal number of Εἰ, origin, till we come to 
millionth; it has taken the place of orker, which formerly frequently 
had the sense of " second.” B. We constantly meet with thet on, 
thet other = the one, the other (lit. that one, that other); these 
phrases are often spelt he fon, the tother, the ¢ being attached to the 
wrong word ; and this explains the common prov. E. he totker, often 
used as ‘other, without she. It must be remembered that het or that 
was orig. merely the neut. of the def. article. ‘ And euer whyl shat 
on hire sorwe tolde That other wepte’=and ever, whilst the one told 
her sorrow, the other wept; Chaucer, C. T. 10809. = A. S. dter, 
other, second, Grein, ii, 305. ‘The long 6 is due to loss of ν, as in 
κἀς (goose) for gans, 168 (tooth) for tunth; hence dBer stands for 
ander. + Du. ander. $ Icel. annarr (for antharr, by assimilation). + 
Dan. anden, neut. andet, pl. andre. 4 Swed. andra, next, second, 
other. - G. ander, 4 Goth. anthar, + Lithuan. antras, other, second 
(Nesselmann). 4+ Lat. alter (for aner; cf. Lat. alius with Skt. anya). 
Skt. antara, other. β. We also find Skt. anya, other; which at 
‘once shews the division of the word. [We must be careful, by the 
way, to Separate ‘Skt. antara, other, from Skt. antara, interior, con- 
nected with antar (Lat. inter), within.] In Skt. ax-tara, Goth. 
an-thar, E. o-ther, the suffix is the usual comparative suffix appearing 
in Gk. σοφάντερ-ον, wiser, &c.; seen also in Ε. whe-ther, ei-ther, hi- 
ther, &c.; the Aryan form being-TAR. Ὑ. The base an- is from 
the Aryan pronominal base ANA, appearing. as a base of some of the 
cases of Skt. idam, this; found also in Lithuan. anas, that ove 
(Nesselmann, p. 5), and in Russ. on’, he. Thus the orig. sense is 
‘more than that,’or ‘ beyond that,’ used in pointing out 

more remote than that wi was first contemplated ; hence its use 
in the sense of ‘second.’ Der. osher-wise, M.E. other wise = in 
another way, Will. of Palerne, |. 396; an-other. ἀν Distinct 
from M. E. other = or, which is a form of either, as shewn 


under Or. 

OTTER, the water-weasel. (E.) Μ. E. oter (with one ); Old 
Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 70, 1. 358. — A. S. ator, as a gloss to, 
Lat. lutria in Hlfric’s Gloss, Nomina Feraram; Wright, i. 222; 
spelt oter, id.i, 78. Hence the adj. yteren, by vowel-change ; Sweet's 

. 5. Reader. Du. otter. + Icel. ofr. + Dan. oder. Swed. utter. 
G. otter, + Russ. wuidra. + Lithuan. udra.4-Gk. ὕδρα, a water-snake, 


hydra. . The common Teutonic type is UTRA, an: ring to 
Aryan UDRA, standing for orig. WADRA ; it is closely related to 
water ; cf, Gk. ὕδρα, water-snake, with ὕδωρ, water. sense is 


‘water-animal.’ See Water, Wet. Doublet, Aydra. 
OTTO, a bad spelling of ATTAR, q. v. (Arab.) 
OTTOMAN, a low stuffed seat. (F.,— Turk.) = F. offomane, ‘an 
ottoman, sofa; Hamilton.=F. Osvoman, Turkish, Turk. So named 
from Othman or Osman, the founder of the Ottoman or Turkish 
empire in a.D. 1299. 

oucH, woucH, the socket of a precious stone, an ornament. 
(δ πὸ. ἦτ Ὁ)  The'orig. sense is “socket of « gem, but itis com: 
monly used for gem or ornament. The true form is noucs, but the 
initial πὶ is often dropped; see remarks upon the letter IW. Spelt 


ouckes in Exod, xxviii, xxix; and in Shak, 2 Hen, IV, ii. 4. 535 
owches in Sir T, More, Works, p. 337d. ‘A$ a precious stone in ἃ 
riche ouche ;" SirT. Elyot, The Governonr, b. iii. c. 28. M. E. nowche, 


Chaucer, C. T. 8258 (after a word ending wi consonant); bat, 
an ouck (for a ποιὰ) in C.T. 6325. ‘Nowche, monile ;' Prom 
Parv. p. 359, and see Way's note; he cites: ‘Fermaglio, 

yng owehe, of flowre that women use to tye at the chaine or 
Jace that they weare about their neckes,’ W. Thomas, Ital. Grammar, 
1548. So that one sense of the word is exactly mod. E.* locket! 
«A golden lase or noweke ;’ Wyclif, 1 Macc. x. 89; where the A. V. 
has ‘a buckle of gold.’ =O. F. moucke, mosche, nusche, a buckle, 
clasp, bracelet, given by Burguy, 5. ν. nosche. [It is, indeed, obvious 
that the Low Lat. nouchia, which occurs in the Inventory of jewels 
of Blanche of Spain (cited in Way's note) is nothing but the F. xouche 
Latinised.] ‘The more correct Low Lat. form is nusca (Ducange). = 
M.H.G, masche, nuske, O.H.G. nusea, nuscha, a buckle, clasp, or 
brooch for a cloak. 

OUGHT (1), past tense of Owe, q. v. (E.) 

OUGHT (2), another spelling of Aught, q. v. (E.) Spelt owe 
in γος ‘Luke, ix. 36. 

OUNCE (1), the twelfth part of a pound. (F,=L.) M.E. ance, 
Chaucer, C.T. 16224, 16589, 16631. = O. F. unce (12th cent.), mod. 
F, once (Littré), = Lat, wncia, (1) an ounce, (2) an inch. β. The 
orig. sense is ‘a small weight;’ allied to Gk. ὄγκον, bulk, mass, 
weight. Doublet, inch. " 

‘OUNCE (3), ONCE, a kind of lynx. (F.,=Pers.?) In Milton, 
P.L. iv. 3443 and in Holland, tr. of Pliny, Ὁ. xxviii.c. 8, last section, 
*one#, an ounce. Cf. Port. onga, Span. onza, Ital. Zonza, an 
ounce, Ββ. It is a question whether the Ital. shews the true form, 


OUR. 
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or not; it is more probable that Jonza stands for onza in Ital. than® OUTORY, a crying out, clamour. (Hybrid; E. and F., = L.) 


that 1 has been dropped in the othe languages believe this 
Far admits of direct proof; for though Jonza is an old word in 

tal. (occurring in Dante, Inf. i. 32), it is certain that onza was also 
in use, a fact which the authorities have overlooked. Yet Florio, 
ed. 1598, records: ‘ Onza, an ounce weight, also a beast called an ounce 
or cat of mountaine.’ ὀ ὀγ. A derivation from Lat. /ynx is (I think) 
out of the question ; because we find Ital. lince, a lynx. It is most 
likely that all the forms are nasalised forms of the Pers. name for 
the animal. Cf. Pers. yz, ‘a panther, a pard, a lynx, those esp. 
‘used in bunting deer’ [i.e. the cance) Rich. Dict. p. 1712. 

OUB, possessive pronoun of the 1st pers. plural. ri) MLE. oure, 
older form ure; Havelok, 1. 13. = Α. 8. tire, gen. pl. of 1st personal 
pronoun ; orig. meaning ‘of us.” This gen. pl. was used as a pos- 
Sessive pronoun, and regularly declined, wit! gen. tres, dat. γωπι, 
&c.; see Grein, ii, 633. Tt then completely xipplantea the older 
ALS. possess. pron. wser, stser (Grein, ii. 633), cognate with G. 
unser and Goth. unsar, Ββ, Yet tire is itself a contracted form for 
sisere (contracted to ssre, drre, sire), which again stands for uasara, 
the Gothic form of the he gen. pl. oft of the Ist pers. pronoun. Here -ara 
is the gen, pl suffix, and e form appears in Goth ams, equ 
valent to E. xs, γ. Briefly, ‘our is the gen. pl. co! 
the aces plea; μος Ue. Dor ure, MEE corn, Cancer, CT, 
13203, due to A.S. γεν, gen. sing. of dre, when declined as above ; 
also our-selves, or (in regal style) ourself; see ‘As to 
the dispute as to whether we should write ours or our’s, it cannot 
matter; we write day's for A.S. dages (gen. sing.), but days for 
AS. dagas (nom, pl), thus marking the omission, strangely enough, 
only where the weaker vowel is omitted. The apostrophe is merely 
conventions and batter omitted. Low ὍΝ 

URANG- see Orang-Outang. (Mal 

OUSEL, a kind of thrush. (E.) M.E. osel, Wright's Vocab. i, 
164, 1. 3; osud, Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i. 237. — A. 8. dsle, Wright's 
Vocab. i. 281, col. i, 1.17. Here, as in A.S. ὅδε, other = Goth. 
anthar, the long 6 stands for an or am; thus dsle = dsele = ansele or 
amsele.4-G. amsel, O. H. G. amsala, a blackbird, ousel ; we also find 
M.H.G. amelsd,O.H.G., amasld, β. The orig. form is AMSALA; 
root unknown. 

OUBT, to eject, expel. (F., = 1.) The word has come to us 
through Law French. ‘ Ousted, from the Fr. oster, to remove, or put 
out, as ousted of the possession (Peeks Case, Mick. 9 Car. 1. 3 Part 
Crokes Rep. fol. 349), that is, removed, or put out of possession ;* 


Blount’s Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. = O.F. oster, ‘to remove, with- 
draw,’ Cot.; mod. F. éter. Cf. Prov. ostar, hostar (Bartsch). B. Of 
disputed origin ; it has been to derive it from Lat. obstare, 
to withst hinder, but this does not well suit the sense. The 


most likely solution is that of Diez, who derives it from Aaustare*, a 
supposed derivative of Aaurire, to draw water; we at any rate have 
the word exhaust in English, formed from Lat. exkaurire, which was 
used in the precise sense required, viz. ‘to take away, remove’ 
(White). See Exhaust. Der. ouser. 

‘OUT, without, abroad, completely. (Ε.) Μ. E. oxte, older form 
ute, adv., out. ‘ That hii ne solde owe wende’ = that they should not 
goout; Rob. of Glouc. p. 170, 1. 16. — A.S. tite, dian, adv., out, 
without Grein, i 834. ‘ormed with adv. suffix -4 (or -an) from 
- * Fledpan of hse ὦ" = to fly out of the hou: 
of earce wre otteens Groin i 633. _(This shews the 


titan). St ud, 
, COrTeS| to 
UD, ap, out. Der. wi 


out. It appears 
utter, outer. All 


from an Aryan type 
wt-ter, out-m-ost, tem-ou (double superlatives) ; see Utter, Utmost, 


Utter Also as ἃ prefix in numerous compounds, for which 
see below. (But not in outrage.) 

to exceed in weight. (Hybrid; E. and F.,— 
Ein Dryden, tr of Ovid, Met, ail, 397. From Out tnd 


OUTBED, to bid above or beyond. (51) In Shak. a Hen. 1V, it. 
4.363. See Bid (2). 

OUTBREAK, on ostbust. (E) See 
Break. 


OUTBURST, a bursting forth. (E.) tly a modem 
coinage, in imitation of oué-break; but ἃ Neither in 

Rich. nor Todd's Johnson. See Buret. 

OUTCAST, one who is cast out, a wretch. (Hybrid; E. Fed 

Scand.) ‘For if so be that he is most out cast (Lat. abiectior) that 

most folk dispsen;? Chaucer, tr of Boethius, b. ii. pr. Taco, 


OUTCOME, result, event. (E.) An old word; M.E. stewme, 
Δ coming out, deliverance ; Ancren Riwle, p. 80. See Come, 


In Hamlet, ii, 1. 38. 


In Shak. Romeo, v. 3. 193; and in Palsgrave. See Cry. 
OUTDO, to surpass. Gey In Shak, Cor. ii. 1. 150. See Do. 
OUTDOOR, in the open air. (E.) A modem contraction for 
out of door, See Door. 

OUTER, OUTERMOST; see Utter, Uttermost. 

OUTFIT, equipment. (Hybrid; E. and Scand.) A late word ; 
added by Todd to Johnson. See Fit. Der. oui fier ousting. 

ol Ὁ, to surpass. (E.) In Shak. Timon, i. 1. 285; and ‘alse 
grave, See Go. Der. ou 


ing, sb., expenditure. And see oufwent, 
OUTGROW, to grow beyond. ) In Shak. Rich. 11, iii. 1. 
104. _ See Grow. 


104, 

OUTHOUSE, a small house built away from the house. (E.) 
In Beaum. and Fletcher, The Coxcomb, iii. 1. 53. See House. 

OUTLANDISH, foreign. (E.) Very old. A. 8. ited, 
τοῖς xxiv. 22... Α.5. df, out; and ἰαπά, land. See Lan 
to last beyond. (E.) In Beaum. and Teicher, Nice 
ὍΤΙ iv. 1 (Shamont). See Last. 

OUTLAW, one not under the protection of the law. (Scand.) 
M.E. outlawe, Chaucer, C. T. 17173, 17180, 17183. = Α. 5. sitlaga, 
sitlak, an outlaw ; see numerous references in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 
index to vol. i. ‘Borrowed from Icel. titlagi, an outlaw. See Out 
and Law. J The word Jaw is rather Scand. than E. Der. 
outlaw, verb, K. Lear, iii, 4. 172, from A.S. titlagian, A.S. Chron. an. 
1052; oullaw-ry (with F. suffix -riem-eria), Jul. Ces. iv. 3. 173. 

UTLAY, Ey (E.) Not ip Todd's Johnson; but a 


ol 

good word. See 

ΟἹ or means by which a thing is let out. (E.) 
‘An old word. “eee Ἑ. udlete, Owl and Nightingale, 1. 1754; lit. +a 
ἕως, out.’ = A. 5. sisidtan, verb, to let out, let down; Luke, Ve 5. 

(x). 

Su 'TLINE, a sketch. (Hybrid; E. and F.,=L.) Used by 
Dryden ; Todd's Johnson (no reference). Lit a line lying on the 


‘outer edge, a sketch of the lines enclosing a 
‘OUTLIVE, to live beyond. (E) In ξαι. Merch. Ven, iv. 


269. See Live. 

OUTLOOK, a (8) ‘Which owe's to man’s short 
outlook all its charms τ Young's Night Thoughts, Night 8 (latter 
part). See Look. Der. out-oot, verb, to look bigger than, K. John, 


2.11 
“ourexina, remote. (E.) Used by Sir W. Temple and Wal- 
Pole; se Richardson. See Tie (1) 

OUTPOST, a troop in aivecce of an army. (Hybrid ; E. ond 
F,,=L.) Late; see quotation in Richardson. See Post. 
OUTPODR, to pour out. (Hybrid; E. andC.?) In Milton, P. 
Lili, 311; Samson, 544. See Pour. Der. outpour-ing. 
OUTRAGE, excessive violence. (F,—L.) M. E, outrage, to be 
divided as outr-age, there being no connection with out or rage; 
Chaucer, C.T. 2014; Rob. of Glouc. p. 46, 1. 6. = O. F. outra; "7 
earlier olfrage (Burguy); also oultrage, ‘ outrage, excesse;" Cot. 
Ital. oltraggio, outrage. |. Formed with suffix -age (= ue 
ziti) fe from O. F. olire, outre, beyond ; spelt oultre in Colgrave; ef. 
Ital. olfra, beyond. = Lat. ultra, beyond. See Ulterior. Der. 
outrage, verb, Spenser, F.Q. i. 6. 5: outrag-e-ous, M. E. outrageous, 
Chaucer, C- T. 3997, from O. F. oltrageux, outrogeux, spelt oultrageux 


ing jrageous-ly, -ness 

2 ourneacE, to rea berond. ® In Beaum. and Fletcher, 
ve's Pilgrimage, v. 4 (Phi Rese! 

OUTRIDE, τ wicideer han (E) Ins Hen V, 

Ride. Der. ourid-er, one who 

OUTRIGGER, 2 naval term. (E. and Scand.) 


‘A. projects 
spar for ext tals «projecting romlock for an oar α boat wi 
Pjeting owls Se ne 

GH, thoroughly, wholly. (E.)_ Pro 


ly an adverb. 


“The frere made the foole madde outright ;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 
483 a. See Right. 

ΟἹ VAD, an excursion. (E.) 141. siding out’ Int Mace. 
τὶ δι (A.V) “For the sense of road =a 


τ 
UN, ΕΣ av E. out-rennen, 
aii aia el 

OUTSET, ἃ setting out, *peginning. (8) Used by Burke (R.) 


See Set 

CUTEEINE, to surpass in splendour. (E.) In Spenser, F.Q. 
τ. ‘oon 21. Shine. 

SteIDE, the exterior surface. (E.) In King Jobn, v. 2. 109. 

<Sorsxier, the outer border. (E. and Scand.) ‘All that ouf- 
skirte of Meathe ;᾿ Spenser, View of the State of Ireland ; Globe ed. 
Ῥ. 668, col. 1, 1. 27. See Skirt. 

OUTSTRETCH, to stretch out. (E.) Μ. Ε. outstrecchen, pp. 
outstraughte, Rom. of the Rose, 1515. See Stretch. 


410 OUTSTRIP. 
OUTSTRIP, to outrin. (E.) In Hen. V, iv. τ. 177. See 
Strip. 


OUTVIE, to exceed, surpass. (E. and F,=L) In Tam. of the 
Shrew i 387. Sce Vie. 
UTVOTE, to defeat by excess of votes. (Ε. and 

«Sot und appetite cone reason ;' South's Sermons, vol. 
6(R)_ See Vote. 

OUTWARD, towards the ontside, exterior. (E.) M. E. ou- 
ward, earlier unward, adv., Ancren Riwle, p. 102, 1, 3.-- Α. 5. seweard, 
διαιρετά, Exod. xxix. 20. = Α. 5. ite, adv., out ; and -weard, suffix in 
cating direction, See Out and “Toward. ‘Der. outward, adj. 
Temp. i. 2.104 ; outward, sb., Cymb. i. 1.233 outward-ly, Macb.i. 3. 

outward-s, where the -s answers to the M. E. adv. suffix es, 

Hania ii, 2. 392; outward-bound, as to which see Bound (3). 

JOT WHTGH, to exceed in weight. (E.) In Shak, Cor i. 6. 72. 
see ‘Weigh. 


OUTWENT, went faster than. (Ε) In Mark, vi. 33 (A. V.) 
From Out, and went, pt. t. of Wend. 

OUTWIT, to surpass in wit. (E.) ‘To outwit and deceive them- 
selves ;" South's Sermons, vol. ii, ser. 7(R.) See Wit. 

UT WORKS, external or advanced fortifications. (E.) ‘And 
stormed the outworks of his quarters ;’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 1, 
“GAT Sf a shape of (F.,=L.) Spelt oval! in Minsh 

of the ofan - t ovall in eu, 

ch 16n7 "= OF ol oval taped ike an ogy” Cot rome 
with suffix -αἱ (= Lat. -alis) fonts Tat ovum an egg; there was 
prob. late Latin owalis, adj., but it is not recorded. ΒΒ. Ouum is 
te with Gk. ὠόν, an egg; and both answer to a common base 

TA, from AWI, a bird, appearing in Lat, auis; see Aviary. The 
common Teatonic type is AGGWIA; ‘ the introduction of gg before 
ὧν in other cases chtefly confined to single dialects, appears in this 
word to be universally Teutonic;’ Fick, ili. 13, From the Teut. type 
AGGWIA we have E. egg; see Egg. Der. (from Lat. owum) 
ovar-y, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 28, § 5, from Low Lat. 
ouaria, the part of the body where eggs are formed in birds (Du- 
cange) ; ovate, i.e. egg-shaped, a coined word, with suffix answer- 
ing to Lat. -atws, the pp. suffix of the 1st conjugation; and see 


owi-form. 
OVATION, a lesser Roman triumph. (F.,<L.) In Minshen, ed. 
1627.—F, ovation, ‘a small triumph granted to a commander ;’ Cot. 
= Lat. ouationem, acc. of ovatio, lit. shouting, exultation. — Lat. 
ouatus, pp. of ouare, to shout. + Gk. afer, to shout, call aloud. 
B. The verbs are of imitative origin, to denote the sound made by 
violent expulsion of breath, Cf. Skt. νά, to blow; and E. wind. 

OVEN, « furnace, cavity for baking bread, ἃς, (E.) M.E. owen 
(with w for v), Wyclif, Luke, xii. 28. = A.S. ofen, ofn. Grein, ii. 310. 
+ Du. oven, + Icel. oft, later oma ; of which an earlier form ogn is 
found..: + Swed. ugn.+-G. ofen.- +Goth. auhns, It would a 
that the common Tent. base is UHNA, for which some dialects 
substituted UFNA, putting the labial for. the guttural sound, just as 
in the mod. pronunciation of E. laugh, cough ; see Fick, iii. 32. Cf. 
Gk. ἱπνόε, an oven. Root unknown. 

OVER, above, across, along the sarface of. (E.) M.E. over (with 
4 for v), Chaucer, C. T. 3920... Α. 5. ofer ‘ee. + Du. over. Icel. 
wir; also ofr, adv., exceedingly. Dan. over. + Swed. dfver. + G. 
ter O.H.G. ubar. 4 Goth. afar. Gk. ὑπέρ. + Lat. super. 4 Skt. 
above. ‘The prefixed s in Lat.-euper has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained ; see remarks in Curtius, 1. 360; yet it clearly 
belongs to the set. The common Teut. type is UFAR, answering to 
Aryan UPARI, evidently the locative case of the Aryan ‘adj. 
UPARA, upper, appearing in Skt. wpara (Vedic, given under upari 
in Benfey), Lat. superus, A.S. ufera (Grein, ii. 614). γ. It is ob- 
vious that UPARA is a comparative form; the superlative takes a 
double shape, (1) with suffix -MA, as in Lat. summas (from ἡ, 
highest, A-S. ufema, highest (only found with an additional suffix 
-est in ufemyst, written for ufemest, in Gen. xl. 17); and (2) with 
suffix -TA, as in Gk. ὕπατοι, highest, and in E. oft; see Sum and 
Oft. 8. The positive form is UPA; this appears in Skt. w 
near, on, under, Gk. ὑπό, under, Lat. mb, under, Goth. wf, under, 
M. H. G. obe, οὐ, O. Ἡ. ὦ. oba, opa, upon, over. Α closely related 
adverbial form occurs in Goth. ufan, above, G. oben, and E. -ove in 


oe ‘Teutonic types viz, UF (Goth. y 


horizontal ‘ines near together, we say ΠΣ the under one is close up 
to the spper one; and a ball thrown wp to the ceiling is always. 


OVERLAP. 


£. We may further note M. E. over, adj., with the sense 
Taucer, C.1- 1335 and M. E.overe, with the sense of 
pe id. 492. tee Up, Sub-, Hypo-, Super-, 
Hyper, Above, OR, Sum, Summit, Supreme, Sove- 

Dor. verbs, as over-act, over-awe, &c.; adverbs, as over 
board, Se; shay a5 overcoat, Bee; adjectives, as oversdar, ἂς.) τς 


below. 
CT, to act more than is (E.andL.) Used 


OVERA is necessary. 
by Sillingfet tnd Tillotson; Todd's Johnson (ao references). See 


OVERALLS, loose trowsers worn above others. (E.) Modern; 
from Over and All. 


OVERARCH, to arch over, (E. and F.,=L.) In Milton, P. L. 
i gee Soe τοῖς, > 


in complete subjection, (E. and Scand.) In 
“3b. See Awe. 


OVERBALANGS, to Seco in wel ht, (E. and F.,=L) 

“For deeds always overbalance words;" South's Sermons, vol. 

13 (RD. See Balance. Ci. out-balanes, Dor. overbalance, 
to overrule. (E.) Much Ado, ii. 3. 15: 

crt 1 Hen. VI, iii, 1. 53. See Bear. 

ing, adj, 

‘EVERBOARD, ont of the ship. (E) Rich. 1,1. 4:19. See 

OVERBURDEN, to burden overmuch. (E.) Spelt onerburdein, 
Sir Τ᾿ More, Works, p. 824. See Burden. 

OVEERCAST, to throw over, to overcloud. (E. and Scand.) The 
org sense is ‘to throw over,’ M.E. ouerkasten, Rob. of Brunne, tr. 

P. 70. 1.14. ‘The sense ‘overcloud’ is old; Chaucer, C. 
Tr ΕΝ Cast. 

Mea to overburden, charge too much. (E, oud 
F,,=L., —C,) The old sense is ‘to overburden ;’ Gascoigne, Steel 
Glas, 1062; and Palsgrave. See Charge. Der. overcharge, sb. 

,CLOUD, to obscure with clouds. (E.) In Dryden, tr.of 
ving ἔβας αἰ. ττοβ. See Cloud. 
;COAT, a coat worn above the rest of the dress. (Ε. aed 

RevG) Modern; see Coat. 

OVERCOME, to subdue. (E.) M.E. ouercomen, Wyclif, John, 
xvi, 33. = A.S. ofercuman, Grein, ii, 314. — A.S. ofer, over; and 
evman, to come. Cf. Icel. yfrkominn, pp. overcome. See Come. 

Oo }, to do too much, to fatigue, to cook too much. (E.) 
Μ. E. ouerdon; " that is overdon’ = a thing that is over 
done e5 Lhavcer, C. T. 16113. = M.E. ouer, over; and don, to do. 


<GvmEposE, to dose too much. (E. and F.,=Gk.) Modem; 
not in Todd's Jotinson, "See Dose. Pecha 
\VERD: , to exaggerate in depicting. 
moter; nt in Johan serew, “he (Ὁ) ” 
ΔΑΒ ΒΗΘ, to dics oo much (E.and F,=L.) In Pope, 
font Essays, v. 52. 
WERDETVE: to δὰ to dive toe fast, (E.) In Gen. xxi. 1 (A.V); 
ania the Bible of 1551. = A.S. oferdrifan, Elired, tr. of Orosius, 
> Sasaki set ΣῊ p. 301.27. See Drive 


3 PP- 
Der. overbear- 


ΟἹ OW; το food, fom over. (8) a 6 i the PG on 
form inundated, g yi 
:ς, vi. 38. = ΑΕ πείρας, Lake one ofer, over; and 


lowan, to flow; pt.t. fledw, jawen; so that the form over- 
Ἄδα ‘or the pp. is συ τα Bow” ‘ber. overflow, sb.; 


“OUREEROW, to gow over. (E) Ep. owrgromen, Sir Τὶ 

More ane Bd t pend. (E.) Contracted t 
10 project over, im] ont 0 
ὁ project ove, im 


O'erhang, Hen. 3. 
GVHRHAUE, ἴο daw over τὸ Sutinise. (E) 
Sie 


guerhail, to bale or draw over Shep. Kal. Jan. 75. 


Haul. 
OVERHEAD, sbove one’s head. (E.) In Shak. L. L. 1, iv. 3. 
281. See Head. 

OVERHEAR, to hear without being spoken to. (E.) In Shak. 


Meas, iii, pas See Hear. with glada E Β. αὶ 
VERS , transported ess. (E. and F., — L.) 
In Shak. Much ‘Ado, ii, 1, 230. "See Joy. Der. Der. overjoy, sb., 


2 Hen. VI, i. 1. 
OVERLADE, to lade with too heavy a burden. (E) ‘For 
men may ouerlade ἃ ship or barge;’ Chaucer, Legend of 
Women, Cleop. 42, The pp. ouerladen is in Ancren Riwle, p. 368, 
Lar. See Lade. ΝΞ 
over the Apparently modem ; 
athens Seam” > APperently 


, to 2 lap over (E) Apparently modern ; not in 


Ὁ 
not in Tod's 
Told Johnson. 


OVERLAY. 


OVERLAY, to spread over, to oppress. (E.) Often confused 
with overlie; in particular, the pp. overlaid is often confused with 
overlain, the pp. of overlie.’ Richardson confounds the two. Wyclif 
has Be paglene of folkis’ for Lat. pressura gentium; Luke, xxi. 25. 


‘Gvaiumar, to leap over. (E.) M.E. ouerlepen, ptt. owerleep; 
P. Plowman, B. prol. 150, where the true sense is ' outran,’ in con- 
formity with the fact that M.E. lepen (like G. Jaufen) commonly 
means ‘to run,’ = A. 8. oferhledpan ; the pt. t. oferkledp occurs in 
Ellfred’s tr. of Beta. δον, €.6. = A'S. ofer, over; and Aledpan, to 


ran, to leay 
OVEHDIE, oie οι tolie en (E.)_ Often confused with overlay; the 
ῬΡ. cuerlain, in’ the sense of * oppressed,’ occurs in Gower, C. A. iii. 
224, 1. 4. ‘The verb ourliggen occurs in O. Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, i. 53, 1.16. See Lis (1). 
to outlive, survive. (E.)_M.E. overliven, Chaucer, 
C7, S842. = A'S, frit, in Lye's Dict. (00 reference). See 
ive. 


JAD, to load overmuch. (E.) e has ower 


OVERLO, Gascoign 
loding, Steel Glass, 1. 1009. See Load. Doublet, 0 overlade, in. 
‘OVERLOOK, to inspect, also to neglect, a 


4. 
oserfoken τὰ the sense te Τοῖς over: oF fevasj" Chaucer, Book οἱ 
the Duchess, l. 282. See Look. 


OVERMATGH, to esurgass conquer. (E) ΜΈ. ourmackn, 
Chaucer. C. T. 
OVERMU 


‘CH, too much. (E.) Spelt curmyce in Chancer, ἐς 


Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 6, 1. 5057. See Pass. 
‘OVEEPAY, to pay in addition. (E. and F,=L.) In All's Well, 
iii, 7.16. See Pay. 

‘OVERPLUS, that which is more than enough. (E. and L,) In 
Antony, iii. 7. 51, iv. 6, 22. From E. over; and Lat. plus, more; 


see Nonplus. Doublet, surplus, 

OVERPO' to subdue. (E. and F., = 1.) Contracted to 
σίου, Rich, ἯΙ, να αν δι. Ε ower. Der. overpower, sb., i.e. 
excess of power, Bacon, 

OVERRATE to isto too STighly, (E. and L.) Contr. to'errate, 


Cymb. i. 
Svanktact, τὸ το reach beyond, to cheat. (Ε) M.E. our 
rechen, P. Plowman, Β, xiii, 374. See Reach. 

OVERRIDE, to ride over. (E.) M. E. ouerriden, pp. overridden, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2024. = A. 8. to nde acres (a ford); 

of Beda, ili. 1 
καῦτα, tence by thority. (E. and L.) In 
to influence y greater aut jority. 

ΚΙ Lear, i. 3. 16. See Rule. 

OVERRUN, to or over, to outrun. (E.) M.E. 
ouerrennen, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 124, L 10. See Run. 
ΟἹ , to superintend, (E.) M.E. ouersen, P. Plowman, B. 
vi. 115. = A,S. ofertén, wsed in the sete to look down on, to de- 
spise; Zilfred, tr. of Boethius, c. 36, sect. 2, See 866. Der. 
overie-er, Tyndall, Works, p. 253, 16; over-sight, (1) superintend- 
cooe, Bible. 1651, 1 Chion. ix. 31, (2) omission, 2 Hea. 1V, i 


47. 
« .) M.E. onersetten, to op- 


peo fo upsets overturn. 

Ὁ. Bg’ Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 51; and see Prompt. Parv. 
4 Lends = AS. ofersettan, to fo spread over, ZElfred, tr. of Boethius, b. 
fe) 


ς. xviii. sect. 1. 
“OVERSHADOW, to throw a shadow over. (E.)_M.E, ouer- 
schadewen, Lake, ix. 34. A. S. ofersceadian, Luke, ix. 34. See 


Shadow. 
OVERSHOOT, to shoot beyond. (E.) The pp. overshtte 
More, Works, p-1134b, Palegrave has 


over. (E.) ME. ouerspreden, pt. t. 
2873; Layamon, 14188. — A.S. ofer- 


owerspradde, Chaucer, Ὁ, 87g: Lara A 
sprédan, to overspread (Bosworth). =A. S. ofer, over; and sprédan ; 
see Spread. 


“OVERSTEP, to step beyond, exceed. (E.) Contr. to o'erstep, 
Ἡραῖα τη δὸς Se a ἴοο fll (E) Oerstock’d is in Dryden, 
to st too ‘erstock'd is in by 
The Medal, τοῦ. See Stock. 
OVERSTRAIN, to strain too much. (Kad Εἰ, - 1.) In 
. Art of Painting, § 54(R.) See Strain. 

P, open, a nblic. (F=L) “The way therto is 
τὸ σεν Chaucer Ho. of Fame, bi 1. at0, — Ὁ. Ἐν overt (later 
‘cwvert), pp. of ovrir (later owvrir), to open. B. The exact formation 
of the word is uncertain ; Diez cites Prov. abrir, ubrir, O. Ital. oprire 
Florio), to en, wich he distinguishes from Span, barr, mod tal 
oprire, derive from Lat. aperire,toopen. γ. As to ovrir, 


OWE. 411 


he supposes this to be a shorter form οἵ Ο. Ε. a-ovrir, a-uorir, to 

words of three syllables, occurring in the Livre des Rois. 
These forms arose from Prov. adwbrir (Raynouand, Lexique Roman, 
ii, 104), in which the prefixed a- (Lat. ad) does not alter the sense, 
Dut is added as in ablasmar, afranker ; whilst dabrir is from the Lat. 


de-operire, to open wide, lit. ‘uncover,’ used by Celsus (White). He 
supports this by instancing mod. Prov. durbir, Piedmontese dure 

loon drovi, Lorraine deurvi, all corresponding to the same Lat. 
desperire. 8. "On the other hand, Litre supposes an early ion 


between Lat. aperire, to open, and operire, to cover; and looks upon 
ovrir as a corruption of avrir (=aperire); whence dubrir might be 
explained as being formed with de used intensively, so that deaperire 
would be to ‘open letely’ rather than to ‘uncover.’ See the 
whole discussion in Liter «. Even if we can settle the question 
as to whether the word d on Lat. aperire or operire, difficulties 
remain in these words also. Perhaps aperire = ab-perire, to uncover, 
and operire = ob-perire, to cover up; and -perire may be related to 
Parare, to get ready, prepare ; see Der. overtly; overt-ure, 
meaning ‘an open, unprotected place,’ Spenser, Shep. Kal. July, 38, 
from O. F. overture, later ouverture, * 
cntrance, hole, beginning made, ἃ motion made [i 
ang sing, man manifestation, discovery, uncovering,’ Cot, 

244, note g. -- 


ALS. ofer, over; and Icel. taka, to take. CE. Icel. yfrtak, an over- 
| taking, surpassing, transgression; which prob. suggesied the E. word. 


OVERTASK, to task too much.  E-ad Fuel) In Milton, 

Comus, 309. See Task. δ So also over-tax. 

OVERTHROW, to throw over, upset, demolish. 1 E) ME 

ouerthrowen, King Alisaunder, 1113. See Throw. Der. overthrow, 

sb., Murch Ado, i. 3. 69. 

{OVERTOF, to rise above the top of. (E.) Temp. i. 2.81. See 
Dp. 

oO 


tracted to clervalue, Cymb. i, 4.120. See Value. 
OVEERWEENING, os ion ei ) The 


pres, part. ouerweninde occurs in Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, 
Ρ. re, 1. 26; where -inde is the Kentish form for -inge (-ing). Shak. 
even uses the verb overween, 2 Hen. IV, ἦν. τ. 149. = A.S. oferténan, 
to presume, ina gloss (Bosworth). See Ween. 
OVERWEI fH, to outweigh. (E.) Μ. E. overweyen; ‘Ione 
ouerweid hit’ =love overweighs it, Ancren Riwle, p. 386, 1. 25. See 
Weigh. Der. overmight 

SWHELM, to tum over, bear down, demolish. (E.) 
M.E. ouerwhelmen, Rom. of the Rose, 3775; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langton. »» 1. το. See Whelm. 
oO wise overmuch, (BE) In Beaum. and Fletcher, 
Philaster, last line of Act iv. See Wise. Der. overwise-ly, -ness. 
OVERWORK, excess of work. (E.) The verb to overwork is in 
Palsgrave. The sb. is, etymologically, th the more orig. word. See 
Work. Der. overwork, verb ; whence the PP over overwrou 
OVERWORN, wor too much. (E.)_In Twelfth ἘΝ 1. 66. 


From over ; and worn, Bowe of wear. See Wear. 
fname kt es σα! pie dade to excess. 4 In Dryden, Art 
of ς ὦ 


ῳ Used by T. Bumet, Theory of 
rt book eae se for owo-, crude form of owvm, an 
egg; and forma Ovaland Form. — @ So also ovi- 
den P Puilfpered ed. oe, fom Lat. ductus, a conducting, a duct ; see 

‘Abse ovi-parous, Phillips, ed. 1706, from Lat owiparus, egg- 
bebe tet from parere, to produce; see Parent. Also ovid, ege- 
shaped, » clumsy hybrid compound, from Lat. ow-, crude form of 


ou a EE, and Gk. εἶδον, form. 
mr be oilged. ἃ hence, to p ΝΞ ΝΕ 


ἄγ; OF 
Shake- 


The lange fom ato 0 i Sy 

stone ; the g passes into w, as usual. + Icel. ei 
be bound, own. + Dan. εἶπ, to own, possess. Ἔν 
possess, have a right to, beable to. YO. H.C H.G. eigan, to ‘possess. “τ 
Goth. aigan, to possess. β. Further related to Skt, ip, to possess, 


412 OUGHT. 


to be able; whence ἐρα, a proprietor, owner; the form of the root ®Gk. ὑγρόν, 


being IK; Fick, i. 28. Tt may be noted that the Goth. aigan 
has the old past tense aia, used as a present tense; so also A.S. dh. 
Hence the base of the Teutonic words is ATH, strengthened from 
TH, answering to4/IK. There is, therefore, no connection with the 


which has, moreover, lost an 5, and answers to 


OUGHT. The pres. tense of Α. 5, dgan is dh, really an old past 
tense ; the past tense is dite (= Goth. arta), really a secondary past 
tense or Pisperect this became M, E. ahte, agte, aughte, oughte, 

perly dissyllabic, as in ‘ougaté be, Chaucer, C. T. 16808, where 
Fyewhitt has the inferior reading ‘ought to be. The pp. of A.S. 
gan was ἄξει, for which see Own (1). Der. owing, esp. in phr. 

owing to, i.e. due to, because of. Also own (1), own (2). 
M.E. oule, Chancer, Parl. of Foules, 
ai ‘oules, id. 599. = Α. 8. tile, Le 6. + Du. uil. $ Icel. 
la. + Dan. ugle. 4 Swed. ugia. +G. εὐ, O. Ἢ δ᾽ hivweld, ὠιοεῖα. 

β Allied to in. ulula, an owl, Skt. uitika, an owl. All from «/UL, 
to hoot, howl, screech, a root of imitative origin; cf. Gk, ὑλάω, 1 
howl, ὀλολύζειν, to howl, ἐλελεῖ, interjection ; Lat. ululare, to howl, 
suducus, a scteech-owl. %. With a prefixed ἃ, added for fmphasis, | alr 
we get G. heulen, whence O.F, huller, E. howl; see Howl. Some- 
what similar is G. μάν, an owl, M. H.G. ‘iwe, Ὁ. H.G. Atiwo ; cf. E. 
Der. owl-et, dimin, form, also spelt Aowlet, Mach. iv. 1.173 


noctumal bird. (E. 


hoot. 


to πὶ iate, claim as one’s own; Grein, 
causal suffix -ian from dgn, contracted form of di 
). ap cel. eigna, to claim as one’s own; from eigin, own. 
inon, to make a gain of, lit. make one’s own, 2 Cor. ii. 11 ; 
igin, one’s own property. @ It is thus evident that the 
verb is a derivative from the adjective. Der. own-er, M. E. oyenere, 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. 37, last line but one; owner-ship. 
WIN (3), to grant, admit. (E.) This word is, in its origin, 
totally distinct from the preceding, though the words have been 
con! almost inextricably. ‘You will not own it,’ i.e. admit it, 
Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 60. The verb should rather be fo own, but the 
influence of the commoner own has swept away all distinction. 
M.E. unnen, to grant, admit, be pleased with. “31 pu hit wel 
wnnest’ = if you are well pleased with it ; Ancren Riwle, p, 282, l. 23. 
“Ge nowen nont unnen jet eni vuel word kome of ou” = ye ought 
not to permit that any evil word should come from you; id. p. 380, 
1.5. ‘Godd hauet purh his grace se much luue vaned’ = hath, 
through his grace, granted so much love; Hali Meidenhad, ed. 
Cockayne, p. 13, 1. 27. See note on unaan in Seinte Marharete, ed. 
Cockayne, p.111. β. The pres. tense singular, rst and 3rd person, 
had the form an, on; as ‘ich on wel that ἢ witen’ =I fully own that 
ye know ; St. Catharine, 1761 ; “3: god hit an’ = if God will grant 
it, Layamon, 14851 ; ‘he on’ = he grants, allows, O. Eng. Miscel- 
lany, ed. Morris, p. 116, Il. 239, 241. See further as to this singular 
word in Stratmann, s, v. an, unnen, = A. 8. unnan, to grant ; old past 
tense used as present, ie an, Grein, ii, 625.  Icel. wana, pres. tense 
ek ann, to grant, allow, bestow (cognate with E. own, as noted in 
Teel, Dict.) + 0. Sax. gi-unnan, to grant. + G. 
Μ.Η. Ο. gunnen, Ο. Η. G. gi-unnan, See Fick, i. 
be remarked that the true aol sense was ‘to it as a favour ;” 
hence the sense ‘to it as an admission,’ to allow, admit. In the 
constant presence of the common verb to own, both the history and 
the true sense of the word have suffered. 

OX, a ruminant quadruped. (E.) M. E. ox, pl. oxen, Chaucer, C. 
T. 889; oxis, Wyclif, Luke, xvii. AS. 1. oxan, Grein, ii. 
360.4 Du. 08.4 Icel. καὶ, also oxi 
+ Swed. oxe. + G. ochse, ochs, pl 
auuksa, auhsus.pW. yeh, pl. ychen.-+Skt, ukshan, an ox, bull; also, ‘a 
Vedic epithet of the Marats who, by bringing rain, i.e. by sprinkling, 
impregnate the earth like bulls ;’ Benfey. The Maruts are storms ; 
see Max Miiller, Lectures, ii. 416. B. The etymology of Skt. 
sukshan is known, viz. from uksh, to sprinkle. Further, uksh stands for 

waksh, and is an extension of the root WAG, to wet, appearing in 


PACE. 


moist, and in Lat. dimidus (= ug-midus), moist, as well as 
Teel. vir, most, prov, E. wokey, moist (Halliwell); see Curtis, 
i. 229; Fick, i. 764; Benfey, Ὑ. Hence ox is ultimately 


Der. ox-eye, Plant oxo 


| xx. c. 21. =Lat. oxalis ‘Pliny. παῖς atone, (1) ἃ sour wine, ion 


coined word ; from ox-, short for oxy-, ih wad base. (Gk) 
ide, which appears to be due to Gk. -ειδής, like, and more commonly 
appears as -id, as in ellipsoid, sphero-id, ovo-id, and the like. See 
Oxygen. Der. oxid-ise, oxid-is-er, oxid-is-able, oxid-at-ion; all 
coined words. 

OXLIP, the greater cowslip. (E.) In Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 256; 
Wint. Ta. iv. 4.125.—A.S. oxanslyppe; see Cockayne’s Leechdoms, 


40.—A.S, oxan, gen. case of axa, an ox; and slyppe, a slop, i.e. ἃ 


340. β' 
ἴδος of dung. [This word fully confirms the etymology of cowsli 
ἢ say gen g alip.) 4 It should therelore be spat 
Ch. M.E. cousloppe, cowslowpe, Wright’s Voc. i. 162, 226. 
GEN, ἃ gas often found in acid compounds. (Gk.) The 
sense is «generator of acids’ i coined mt The die 
covery οἱ dates from 1744 (Haydn), = ΟἹ (written oxy- 
in Roman characters), crude form of ie, sharp, keen, acid; and 
‘yer, to produce, base of γίογν-ομαι (= Ὑι-γεντομαι), 1 am produced 
or bom. See Oxalis and Generate. Der. oxygen-ate, oxygen-ise, 
Ovation, sicrare f honey and vinegar. (L,=Gk.)_In 
ἃ mixture of an - very 
early use; it occurs as A.S. oxumelle; see Cockayne’s A. S. Leech- 
doms, τῇ. 368. Lat, caymeli (lin). = Gk amen. = Ck. afb, 
crude form of λῤύη sharp, acid; and plas, honey. See Oxalis and 


‘Mellifluous. 
syllable. (Gk) 


OXYTONE, having an accute accent on the last 
‘A grammatical term. = Gk. ὀῤύτονον, shrill-toned ; also, as a gram- 
matical term. — Gk. ὀῥύ-, crude form of égbe, sharp ; and rérot, ἃ 


yal.) An OF. law term. ‘Oper 
and ferminer (lit, to hear and determine), is a commission specially 
granted to cerin persons, for the hearing and determining one ot 
more causes’ ἄς. Blount's Law Dict, ed. 1691. = Norm. F. oy, 
mol. ἘΞ onir, to hear. = Lat. audi . See Audience. Der. 


“owns, OES, hear yet (F.2L) The first ποτὰ of every 
lamation by ἃ public crier; now corrupted into the 
θύρα «Ὁ γεν, ἃ corruption ff from the F. ae ¢. hear ren 
known to be used by the cryers in our courts,’ &. ; Blount, Law Dict., 
easy 1. —Norman F. oyez, 2 p.pl.imp, of oye, to hear; see Oy 4 
@ well-known bivalve shell-fish, (F.,— L, = Gk) 
The AS form oure was borrowed {fom Lata ostrea, ostre’ in 
‘Wright's Vocab. i. 65. The diphthong shews the mod. E. form to 
be from the French. oistre, Chaucer, C. T. 182.—0. F. oistre, 
in th the 13th cent. dite hhesice mod. F. Auttre.= Lat. ostrea, more 
rarely ofr ostreum, = Gk. ὄστρεον, an oyster ; so called from its shell. = 
‘éov, ἃ bone, shell; akin to Lat. os (gen. assis), a bone. See 


Stacous’ Ost 

OZONG, a substance perceived by its smell in air after electric 
discharges. (Gk.) ‘Ozone, a name given in 1840 by M. Schénbein 
of Basal to the odour in the atmosphere developed during the elec- 
tric discharge ;’ Haydn, = Gk. ὄζων, smellin pt af Stu to 
smell, Gk. ὄζειν stands for δι γειν, from the ἧς Base oe, 
appearing also in Lat. od-or, smell ; see Odour. 


P. 


PABULUM, food. (L.) _‘Pabulum or food;* 
Siris (1747), ΠΕΣ (Todd. Lat. pabulum, food. 


suffix -bulw- from ρᾶ-, base of pascere, to feed (pt. t. ὌΝ see 
Pastor. Det. pobul-ou, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. “a Sos, δ᾽ ii. ς, a1. 
816; αν. 

PACE, a step gait. (F,,. ~h) , baat Rob. of Clone 


in walking. = t B. Pandere 
stands for pantere, causal form from patére, to be open, spread out; 
see Patent. Der. pace, verb, the same word as Pass, q.v.; pacer, 
‘Spectator, no. 104. 


PACHA. 


PACHA, another spelling of Pasha, 9 
PACHYDERMATOUS, thick-skinved. ‘(Gk.) Modern and 
scientific. Gk, παχύ-, crude form of παχύε, thick; and δέρματ-, 
stem of δέρμα, a skin; with suffix -ous (=Lat. -osus). . The 
Gk. παχύε is lit. ‘firm’ allied to πήγνυμι, I fix, Lat. pangere, and 
to E. Pact, q. Ὑ. Gk. δέρμα is a hide, ‘that whichis flayed 
off,” from Git δέρειν, το Ωγ, tear, cognate with E. Tear, 
pachyderm, an abbreviation for pachydermati 
PACIFY, to appease, make peaceful. (F..—L.) 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 871b.=F. pacifier, ‘to pacifie;” Ν 
pocificare, pacificari, to make peace. Lat. paci-, crude form of pax, 
peace; and -ficare, for facere, to make; see Peace and Fact. 
Der. Pacifier, spelt pacyfyer, Sir Τ. More, Works, p. 873 ἃ ; pacific- 
at-ion, from F. pacification, ‘a pacification’ (Cot, which from Lat, 
acc. pacificationem, due to pacificatus, pp. of pacificare ; pacificat-or, 
Bacok Lie of Hen Vit che Tom y, Ῥ. 52, 1. 10, from Lat. 


oan pacifie, formerly pacifck, Milton, P. L. xi. 860, from 
ihe, pacificons' (Cot. νὴ ich from Lat. adj. pacificus, peace- 

i, pacij ly. 
ΤῊΣ le, a set of cards or hounds, Be: (Ὁ) ΜΕ. 


pate, P, Plowman, Ἐν 


Ῥάρα, a tie, band. ie yea’ 
reise is “chat which i tied ‘tp’ Der. poch, verb, M.E. atte, 


0. fasten ; see Pact. Thus the orig. 


P. Plowman, B. xv. 184; packer, pack-horse, 2 Hen, IV, ii. 4.1773 
packing; pack-man; pack-needle ot pach-ing-needle, ME, pakkenedle of 
P. Plowman, B. v. 212; pachsaddle, Cor. ii. 1. 993 pack 


thread, Romeo, v. τ. 47. Also package, q.v., packet, q.¥.  @a Quite 
Alistinct from ba 

'ACKAGE, a packet, small bundle, (C.; with F.aufis.) A late 
and clumsy word; added by Todd to Johnson ; formed by adding 


F, suf -age (= Lat. -arinm) to E, fork; see Pack. Double 


packet, 

PACKET, a small pack, package. (F.,-Low G.,=C.) In 
Hamlet, ν. 2. 15.=0.F. pacquet, paguet, *a packet, bundle;’ Cot, 
Formed with dimin. suffix -et from Low Lat. paccus, a bundle, used 
‘a. , 1506; Ducange. = Low G. pakz, a pack (Bremen Wérterbuch); 
©. Du. pack, ‘a pack’ (Hexham); Icel. pakki, Of Celtic origin ; see 
Pack. 1 It does not seem to be an old word in G., so that the 
Low Lat. word is prob. from Low G. or Dutch. Der. packet-boat, 
a boat for carrying mail-bags, Evelyn's Diary, Oct. 10, 1641; now 
often shortened to packet, Doublet, package. 

PACT, a contract. (L.) In Bacon, Life of Hen, VII, ed. Lumby, 
P. 7, L195 and p. 27, 1. 30.—Lat. pactum, an agreement. —Lat. 
actus, pp. Of paciscere, to stipulate, agree ; inceptive form of O. Lat. 
pacire to agree, come to an agreement about pee es = PAK, to 

ind ; whence also Skt. pag, to bind, Gk. ten ; as well 
as E. fadge; see Fadge. Der. pact-ion, For's Fite Marty p- 273 (R.), 
from F. paction (Cot.)=Lat. pactionem, acc. of pactio, an agreement. 
Also com-pact, im-pact, im-pinge, From the same root we have fang, 
See; also pack, peace, paci-fy, pachy-dermatous, perhaps pag-an (with 
some perhaps page (1), page oe pale (1), ΣΝ ‘pallet (3) (2) pay, 

ate, peasant, pec-uliar, 


(Ὁ, Α soft cushion Bee (Scand? or Ὁ. ἢ 


«He was k in 


the bands ha ing under him bat onely a pad of straw’, Fox, 
Martyrs, p. 8 ase (Re) Spelt padde, Gascoigne, Fmits of War st. 177. 
Ast idle was ἃ pad; hence : ‘Padde, saddle,’ in Levins, 


see Halliwell. It 
Pod is 
. Der. 


ed. et ΕΥ also occurs in the sense of bundle ;᾿ 
is merely another form of pod, the orig. sense being ‘bag 
the better spelling, as the o represents an older μι, 0d. 
pod, verb; padd-ing. 
PaD (Bra thie on the high road, (Du.) We now 
ἃ foot-pad. old word is a padder, Massinger, A New Way, ii. τ, 
115 from end ; Butler, Hudibras, pt. if. c. 1, 1. 5 from end. Ταὶς 
means ‘one who goes upon the pad or foot-path.’ A pad is also 
a ‘roadster, a horse for riding on roads; Gay's Fables, no. 46; 
also (more. correctly) called a pad-nag, i.e. *road-horse’ (R.)=Da. 
ped, a path; Ο. Τα. padt (Hexham): cf, Low G. pad. Cognate with 
‘path; see Path. @ar Many cant words are of Du. origin; see 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Beggar's Bush. Der. pad, v., to tramp ὙΠ 
PADDLE (1), to finger; to dabble in water, (E.) ( 
means ‘to finger, handle ;᾿ Hamlet, iii. 4. 185; Oth. ii. 1. 259. 
stands for pattle, of which it is’a weakened form, and is the 
frequentative of pat. Thus the sense is ‘to pat often,’ to keep: 


We now speak of 
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handling; see Pat, verb. So also prov. G. padden, paddeln, to walk 
with short steps, i.e. to patter about, go with pattering steps; see 

Patter. 3. The sense ‘to dabble in water’ is in Palsgrave, 
who has: ‘I paddyl in the myre;' and is perhaps due to Ὁ. F. 
Patouiller, * to ‘slabber, to paddle or dable in with the feet, to stirre 
up and down and trouble;’ Cot. This appears to be a derivative 
from F. patte, the foot ; and patte appears to be a word of onomato- 
poetic origin, connected with G. patachen, to tap, pat, splash, dabble, 
‘walk awkwardly, which is also ailied to E. ρα. 8. Or again, it is 
shewn (5. ν. Pat) that pat may stand for plat, so that paddle may be 
for pladdle, a form which may be compared with Low G. pladdern, 
to paddle, in the Bremen Wérterbuch. Either way, the ultimate 
origin is much the same. Der. paddle, sb., in the sense of broad- 
bladed oar, but there is probably some confusion with the word 
below; paddi-er, Beaum, and Fletcher, Wit at Several Weapons, i. 

1, 20; paddle-wheel. Doublet, patter. 

PADDLE (2), ἃ little spade, esp. one to clean a plough with. (E.) 
In Deut. xxiii. 13 (A.V.) It has lost an ini ‘and stands for 
spaddle, the dimin, of spade. ‘Others destroy moles with a spaddle? 
Mortimer’s Husbandry (R.); and see spud and epittlestaff in Halli- 
well, Cf. also Irish and Gael. spadal, a os h-staff, paddle; words 
w. | pro τοῦ. borrowed from the O. English. in the sense of ‘ broad- 

laded oar,’ see Paddle (1). 

PADDOCK (1), α toad. (Scand) In Hamlet, 190; 
Mach. i. 1.9. M.E. paddob. ‘Alisaunder, 6126. ° Dimin, with 
suffix -ok or -ock (as in hill-ock, bull-ock), from M.E. padde, a toad, 
in Wyclif, Exod. viii. 9 (later version), one MS. has the pl. 
paddis for paddokis, which is the common reading. = Icel. padda, a 
toad. + Swed. pada, a toad, frog. 4+ Dan. padde. + Du. padde, pad. 

. As in many E, words beginning with p, an initial s has probably 

lost. The form padd-a denotes an agent; cf. A. Ra hunt-a, 
ahunter. The prob. sense is ‘jerker,’ i.e. the animal which moves 
by jerks; from Aryan 4/SPAD, to vibrate, jerk, &c.; cf, Gk. 
σφοδρύε, vehement, active, σφενδόνη, a sling, Skt. spand, to vibrate, 
throb. “In accordance with this supposition, we actually find Skt. 
sparpa-spanda, a frog. 41 The supposed A'S. pada (in Bosworth) 
is due to a mistake; the true E. words are toad and frog. Der. 
paddocktool, a toad-stool. 

PADDOCK (2), a small enclosure. (Ε) * Delectable country- 
seats and villas environed with parks, podioes, plantations,’ &c. ; 
Evelyn (Todd; no reference). Here park and paddock are conjoined; 
and it is tolerably certain that paddock is a corruption of parrock, 
another form of park. ‘ Parrocke, a lytell Parkes Isgrave; cited 
in Way's note to Prompt. Parv. p. 384. adds thet τα fenced 
enclosure of nine acres‘at Hawsted (Suffolk, i in which deer were 
kept in pens for the course, was termed the Parrock;’ Cullum’s 
Hawsted, p. 210, See also parrock in Jamieson, and parrick in 
Halliwell, (The unusual change from r to d may have been due to 
some confusion τὴν sk, a toad, once a familiar word ; cf. 
dish for ige.}=A.S. pearruc, pearroc, ἃ small enclosure. *On 
Sisum fytlum pearroce? in this little enclosure; lfred, tr. of 

thius, c. xvili. § 2, Ὁ. ii. prosa 7. Formed, with dimin. suffix 0c 
(=mod. E. -ock, as in’ padd-ock (1), hill-ock, bull-ock), from sparran, 
to shut, enclose; so that an initial s has been lost. We find ‘ ges- 
dure’ =thy door being ε shut, Matt. vi. 6 (Lindisfame MS.) 
& This loss of s is certified by the occurrence of M.E. parren (for 
sparren), to enclose, confine, bar in; Havelok, 2439; Ywain and 
Gawain, 3227, ed. Ritson; and see the curious quotation in Halli- 
well, 5. ν. parred, where the words parred and speride (sparred) are 
used convertibly. Cf. G. sperren, to shut. y. The verb sparran 
is, literally, to fasten with a spar or bar, and is formed from the sb. 
[23 Spar (ἡ. Doublet, park, 

‘PADLOCK, a loose hanging lock. ‘ED A padlock is a loose 
hanging lock with a staple, suitable for hampers, baskets, &c., when 
the case to which it is affixed is not made of a solid substance. It 
occurs in Pope's Dunciad, iv. 162, Todd quotes from Milton’s 
Colasterion (1645): ‘Let not such an unmerciful and more than 
legal yoke be pad/ocked upon the neck of any Christian.’ Of uncer- 
tain origin; but pereaPs formed by adding lock to prov. E. pad, a 
pannier (Halliwell), given as a Norfolk word. This word is more 
commonly written ped, M.E. . *Pedde, idem quod od, ponere;? 
Prompt. Parv. Of unknown origin ; see further under ᾿ 

AN, hymn in honour of Apollo. (L..=Gk.) 1 have ever 
hung Elaborate pans on thy golden shrine ;* Ben Jonson, Cynthia's 
Revels, A. v. sc. 2; near the end.—Lat. pean, (1) a name of Apollo, 
(2) a religious hymn, esp. to Apollo. =Gk. Παιάν, Παιών, (1) κων, 
Pzon, the physician of the gods, who cures Hades and Ares, Homer, 
Il. v. 401, 899; cf. Od. iv. 232; also Apollo; also his son’ Ascula- 
pius; a deliverer, saviour; (2) a choral song, hymn, chant, song of 
triumph. B. Perhaps ‘praise’ may be the old sense; cf. Skt. 
pan, to praise, honour, Der. pron-y, q. V. 


414 PZDOBAPTISM. 


PZEDOBAPTISM; the same as Pedobay ιν. 
PAGAN, α comtryman, hence, ἃ heathen (1.) ἴα Shak. Rich. 
Hiv. 6. [The M.E. form is paionor_payen, Chaucer, C.T. 4954, 
4955, from ©. B. poten (Burguy) ; which from Lat. pagans) = 

t. paganus, (1) ἃ villager, countryman, (2) a pagan, because the 
rustic people were supposed to be unconverted at a time when 
townsmen were converts. The same idea appears in E, Asathen, 
q.v. = Lat. poganus, adj, rustic, belonging to a village. = Lat. 


PAINTER. 


 pagen or pagin, which is nothing but an Anglicised form of Low Lat. 
in the sense of scaffold or stage. For examples of excrescent ἐ, 


Pagina were sypony- 


fie, «district canton. |”. ‘The etymology is supposed to be | mous. |. The true sense of pagina I take to have been simply 
το. τ pangere (pt. pagi), to fasten, fix, set, ‘as being marked out | ‘stage’ or ‘ platform’ since we ‘one sense of Lat. pagina to be 
by fixed limits; see Pact. Der. pagan-ish, pagan-ism, pogan-ise; | slab of marble or plank of wood (White). Cf. Lat. paginarus, 
and see paynim, peasant. ed, built, constructed (White) ; which is rather a derivative 
PAG: boy attending of distinction. (F.,—Low | from pagina than the original of it, as seems to have been Way's 


a 
M ‘Altsaunder, 835 Havelok, 1730. Ὁ 


Pe ee 


Prov. pages (= pagensis), a peasant, may be a related word, though 

mits no auch relation’ ‘The Port, pagem (not noticed by the 
etymologists) seems to point directly to the form pagensis, The 
word remains doubtful, and something can be urged on both 


sides, 

PAGE (2), one side of the leaf of a book. (F..=L.) ‘Ifone 
leafe of this large paper were plucked off, the more pages took 
harme thereby; Holland, tr-of Pliny, Ὁ. sil. ο. 15. [ME pagine, 
‘Ancren Riwle, p. 286; an older form] Ὁ F. page, aside of 
a leafe;’ Cot. = Lat. pagina, a page, or leaf. . Orig. ‘a leaf;’ 
and so called because the leaves were once made of strips of papyrus 
fastened together. = Lat. pangere (base pag-), to fasten; see 
4 We also find M.E. pagent (with added 4), Romance of Partenay, 
prol. 79. The three forms page, pogine, pagent, from Lat. pagina, 
answer to the three forms marge, margin, margent, from Lat. mar- 
ginem, i modem coined word. 

‘PAG! an jon, spectacle, show. (Low Lat., - L.) 
A. The history of this curious word is completely known, by which 


means the etymology has been solved. It orig. meant ἃ moveable 
scaffold,’ such as was used in the tation of the old mysteries. 
A picture of such a scaffold will be found in Chambers, Book of 


Days, i. 634. The Chester plays ‘were always acted in the open 
air, and consisted of 24 parts, each part or pageant being taken by 
one of the guilds of the city. . . Twenty-four large scaffolds or stages 
were made,’ &c,; Chambers, as above; see the whole passage. 
Phillips, ed, 1706, well defines pageant as ‘a triumphal chariot or 
‘arch, or other pompous device usually carried about in publick 
shows. Β. M.E. pagent. The entry * pagent, pagina,’ occurs in 
Prompt. Parv. p. 377; where there is nothing to shew whether a 
pageant is meant or a page of a book, the words being ultimately 
‘the same ; see Page (2). But Way's excellent note on this entry is 
full of information, and should be consulted. He says: ‘the prima: 
signification of pageant appears to have been a stage or ἔαρος 
which was called pagina, it may be supposed, from its construction, 
being a machine compaginata, ‘Gamed fed compacted together ‘The 
curious extracts from the Coventry records given by Mr. Sharp, in 
his Dissertation on the Pageants or Mysteries performed there, 
afford definite information on this subject. The term is variously 
written, and occasionally pagyn, pagen, approaching closely the Lat. 
pagina. The various plays or pageants composing the Chester 
mysteries , . are entitled Pagina prima, .. Pagina secunda, .. and so 
forth; see Chester Plays, ed. Wright. A curious contemporary 
account has been preserved of the construction of the pageants 
[scaffolds] at Chester during the xvith century, “which pogiancs 
were a high scafold with 2 rowmes, a higher and a lower, upon 4 
wheeles;” Sharp, Cov. Myst. p.17. The term denoting the stage 
whereon the play was exhibited subsequently denoted algo the play 
itself; but the primary sense . . is observed by several writers, as by 
Higins, in his version of Junius’s Nomenclator, 1585: “ P 
lig machina in altum educta, tabulatis 
tibus compaginata, de loco in locum portal 
ut in pompis fieri solet: Eschaffaut, a 


Palsgrave has: ‘Pagiant in a playe, mystére;’ and Cotgrave ex- 
plains O. F. pe 
carried.” 


’as ‘a stage or frame whereon pageants be set or 
farther illustrations in Wedgwood. ὀ ἠ Ο. Thus we 
Know that, just as M.E. pagent is used as a variant of pagine, in 
the sense of page of a book,'so the M.E. pagent (ot pagiant, &c.) 


supposition, «FF, Hence the derivation is (not from paginatus, but) 
from Lat. pangere (base pog-), to fasten, fix; see Pact. ὦ. Ἦν 
nally, we may note that another word for the old stage was pegma 
(stem pegmat-, whence O. F. pegmate in Cotgrave); this is the cor- 
responding and te Greek name, from Gk. πῆγμα (stem πηγματ-), 
a platform, stage, derived from the base of Gk. πήγνυμι, I fix, cog- 
nate with Lat. pangere. Indeed it is very probable that Low Lat. 
pagina, a stage, is a translation of Gk. πῆγμα, but it is not merely 
Dorrowed from it, being an independent formation from the same base 
and root. _ Der. pageant, verb, to play, Shak. Troil. i 3. 151; 
pageant-r-y, Pericles, v. 2. 6. 

‘AGODA, an Indian idol’s temple. (Port., = Pers.) Spelt 
igotha in Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, Pp. 69, 393: fared in 
3 er, ed, 1671. the bag? oda, now enera ig it both 
forms are given in the Eng.-Port. part of Vieyra’s Dict. Corruy 
from Pers. ‘but-kadak, an Hip: Rich, Diet, P. 241, alas 
ict. col. 70. = Pers. but, an idol, 


 frying-pan. = Lat. paveila, α small pan or dish, a vessel used in 
cooking ; dimin. of patera, a flat dish, saucer, which answers to Gk. 


πατάνη. a flat dish. See Paten. Β. There is a difficulty here in 


the fact that the sense does not quite correspond. We ma} 
explain this by sup; that the O.F pede as used in 
took up the meaning of the older ing word of Celtic ori- 
gin, viz, Irish padéal, a pail, ewer, padkal, an ewer. These 


words, like W. fadell, a pan, are either cognate with or borrowed 
from the Lat. @ We may note that prov. E. peel, a fire- 
shovel, is not the same word, though Col ive seems so to regard it; 
it is from O.F. pelle, Lat. pala, a shovel; see Peel (3). Der. 
pail-ful. gar now think that pail has no connection with bale (3), 
as ΘΟ. 
, bodily suffering, anguish. (F.=L.) 

. ishraert Saatty, rat ae ie ine, F aly B. Some 
pana, punishment ty, pain. - ποινή, penalt 
Euppore the Lat. word wes borrowed from the Gk. ‘The root is not 
surely known; see Curtius, i Der. pais, verb, 
M.E. peinen, Chaucer, C. 


ance, 
, to col 
Chaucer, C.T. 1194 

early 


PAIR. 


ages, 1773, vol. i. p. xxix. Corrupted (by assimilation to the ordi- ? 
nary sb. painter) from M. E. panter, a noose, esp. for catching birds ; 
see, Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 131: Prompt, Pav. p. 381: 


spelt paxmter, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 344 ~ pantiere, a kind 
Of snare for birds, Roguefort; panthiere. “a reat swoop-net;? Cot. 
‘Ital. pantiera, “a kinde of tramell ot fowling-net,’ Florio; pan- 


«ra, ‘anet or haie to catch conies with, also a kind of fowling-net ;* 
id. = Lat. panther, a hunting-net for catching wild beasts; cf. pax- 
thera, an entire capture. = Gk. πάνθηροο, catching all; cf. πανθήρα, 
the whole booty (a very late ward). = Gk. πᾶν, neut. of πᾶν, every; 
and θήρ, a wild beast; see Pan-and Deer, @ The Irish painteir, 
Gael. painntear, a gin, snare, are forms of the same word ; but may 
have been borrowed from French, as the M. E. word occurs as early 
as the reign of Edw. II. It is remarkable that, in America, a panther 
is also called a painter; see Cooper, The Pioneers, cap. xxvi 
PAIR, two equal or like things, a couple. (F.,=L.) ME. peire 
Pore, applied to any number of like or equal things, and not limited, 
‘as now, to two only. Thus ‘a peire of bedes” = ἃ set of beads, 
Chaucer, C.T. 159. “Α pair of cards'~ a pack of cards ; Ben Jon- 
son, Masque of Christmas (Carol). pair of organs"'= a set of 
organ-pipes, i.e. an ἢ see my note to P. Plowman, C, xxi. 
“A pair of stairs’ = a flight of stairs, Yet we also find ‘a ῥοῦν 
hose’ = a pair of hose; Rob. of Glouc. p. 390, 1. 4. = F. paire, * 
paire, or couple of;” Cot. = F. pair, ‘like, alike, dquall, ‘matching. 
even, τηρεῖ τ᾽ Cot.=Lat. parem, acc. of par, alike. | See Par, Peer. 


Der. pair, verb, Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 154. Also wm-pire, 4. v. 

PALACE, (CH, ἃ royal howe. (FetL) ME pala, King Hom, 

ed. Lumby, 1256; paleis, Floriz and Blancheflur, 87. = F. palais, ‘a 
lace ;’ Cot. = Lat. palativm, formerly a building on the Palatine 
ill at Rome. ‘On this hill, the Collis Palatinus, stood... the 
houses of Cicero and Catiline. Augustus built his mansion on the 
same hill, and his example was followed by Tiberius and Nero. 
Under Nero, all private houses had to be pulled down on the Collis 
Palatinus, in order to make room for the emperor's residence... 
called the Palativm; and it became the of all the palaces of 
‘the kings and emperors of Euro) tiller, Lectures on Lan- 
guage, ii. 276. B. The Collis Palatinns is supposed to have been 
So called from Pales, a pastoral deity; see Max Miiller, as above. 
Pales was ἃ goddess who protected flocks; and the name means * pro- 
tectors” cf. Skt. ράϊα, one who guards or protects. = 4/PA, to protect, 
feed ; whence Skt. ἰώ to protect, cherish ; Lat. pater, E. rather, ὅτε. 
Father. Der. palati-al (Todd), formed with καβέχ ~al from 


lad-in, 4. 
i fit of Charlemagne’s household. 
(F,=Itl,—L) In Blount’s ed. 1674. = F. paladin, ‘a 


1058. 
Knight of the round table;” Cot. = Ital. paladino, ‘a warrier, a 
wallnt man st armes;" Florio, = Lat. polatima; see Palatine, 
Properly applied to a knight of a palace or royal household. 


Doublet, 
TALANQUIN, PALANKEEN, κα light litter in which 
travellers are carried on men’s shoulders. (Hind,,—Skt.) “Α pallam- 


keen ot litter ;’ Sir T, Herbert, Travels, 1665, p. 72. Spelt palankee 
in Terry's Voyage to East India, 1655, Ρ. 155 Cray palonpudn ἴα 
Skinner, ed. 1671. palanguin ἰδ Fren Portuguese 


. 

itis im, = Hind. palang, a bed, tead ; Forbes, Hindustani 
beeen. 202, Cf. Pers. palank, palang, ἃ bedstead ; Rich. 
Dict’ p. 335. (Littré cites Siamese banlangko, Pali pallangka; Col. 
Yule, as cited in Wedgwood, 1 gives ves the Pali form as palanki, a litter 
or couch carried on poles. Mahn cites Javanese pdlanghi, older 
form palangkan ; 88 well as Hindi palki, which is evidently 2 con- 
tracted form.) y. All from Skt. paryaika, (Prakrit pallanka), 
ἃ couch-bed, a bed; the change from r to! being very common. — 
Skt. pari, about, round (Gk. wepi) ; and aska, a hook, the flank, ἄς. 
tly from being wrapped round one. ‘The Skt. aika is allied 
ry ore a hook, A.S. angel,a hook. See Peri- and Angle (2). 
‘PALATE, the roof of the mouth, taste, relish. (Ε. πὶ) In 
Gor. ii. 1. δι. MLE. palet (a better form would have been palat), 
‘Wyclif, Lament. iv. 4; Prompt. Parv. p. 378.=0. F. palat, a form 
found in the r4th century; see Littré.-Lat. palatum, the palate. 
Root uncertain. Φ4{ The mod. F. palais answers ἴο ἃ Low Lat. 
atium, which seems to have been used by mistake for palatum. 
ξξς remarks in Max Miller, Lect. on Lang. . Der. ‘palat-al, 

palat-able, palat-abl-y, Also palate, verb, Cor. ili. 1. το, 
PALATINE, orig. pertaining to a palace. (F., “Ὦ Chiefly 
in the phr. ‘count palatine! where the adj, follows the sb, as in 
French; see Merch. Ve 2. 49.—F. palatin, “ἃ generall and 
common appellation, or "ttle, for such δα have ‘any special office 
or fanction in ἃ soveraign princes palace;* Cot. He adds: ‘Compte 
latine, is not the title of a particular office, but an 
ary addition of dignity and honour, gotten by service done in 
ἃ domesticall charge.’ “Lat. palatinus, (1) the name of a hill in} by 
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Rome, (2) belonging to the imperial abode, to the palace or court. 
See Palace. Der. palatin-ate, from F, palatina:, ‘a palatinaty, the 


title or dignity of a count palatine, also a county palatine; Cot. 
Doublet, paladin. 
PALAVER, κα talk, parley. (Port.,=L.=Gk.) Frequently 


used in works of travel, of a parley with African chiefs; a word 
introduced on the African coast by the Portuguese. Port. palavra, 
a ord, parole. See Parole, Parable. 

(1), ἃ stake, narrow piece of wood for enclosing Frame. 
an enclosure, limit, district. “ πὶ.) | M.E. paal, Wyelif, Ezek. 
xv. 3 (earlier version) ; the later version has stake; Vulgate, paxillus. 
Dat. pale, Wyclif, Luke, xix. 43.—F. pal, ‘a pale, stake, or pole ;* 
Cot.—Lat, palus, a stake. The long a is due to loss of g; the 
base is pag’, a8 seen in pangere, to fasten; see Pact. The 
A.S. pat or pal is uncertain ; we find " Palus, pal,’ in Wright's Voc. 
4.84; it answers rather to pole, 4. ν. The G. ῥα! is merely borrowed 
from Latin, Der. palin Hialatones ‘Comment. b. 
pale, verb, 3 1. 4. 103; impale; also pal-iseade, q. 
‘Doublet, “dt Ὡ ne heraldic term pale is the same word. 

PALE (2), wan, dim. (F.,=L.) ΜΕ. palé, Chaucer, C.T. 
§065.=0.F. pale, palle Burguy, later pasle (Cot.), whence mod. F. 
pale.mLat. pallidum, acc. of pallidus, pale. On the loss of the last 
two atonic syllables, see Brachet. Introd. § 50, 51. Allied to Gk. 
πολιός, gray, Skt. palica, gray, and to E. fallow; see Fallow. Der. 
bale-ly. pale-ness, pal-ish. Doublet, pallid, 

PALASOGRAPHY, the study of ancient modes of wri 


‘Modem; coined from Gk, saAaio-, crude form of παλαίι 


(Gk 
Sa? aoa ey εν, to write. Παλαίοε is from πάλαι, adv., long 
PALE FY, archeology. (Gk.) Modem. “From 


παλαίο-, crude form of adalos, old ; and -Aoyia, from λόγον, 
course, which from λέγει 


to speak. See Paleography .and 
Logic. Der. palaologue’ Το 


PALAONTOLOGY, the science of fossils, &c. (Gk.) Modern. 
Lit. ‘a discourse on ancient creatures.’ Coined from Gk. πάλαι, 
long ago; évre-, crade form of ὥν, being, from ψ' AS, to be; and 

from λόγον, a discourse, which from λέγειν, to speak. See 
Palgoucepny” Booth, and Logic. Der. palaontolog-ist. 
wrestling-school. (L.,.= Gk.) ‘Modem ; yet the 
adj. palestr-al actually ‘occurs in Chaucer, Troilus, v. 304.=Lat. 
palestra,= Gk. παλαίστρα, a wrestling-school. -- Gk. παλαίειν, to 
wrestle, =Gk. πάλη, wrestling. Connected with Gk. πάλλειν, to 
quiver, brandish, swing. &c.; and with σπαίρειν, to quiver. 
a SPAR, to struggle; preserved in E. spar, to box; see Spar (3). 
Der. palestr-al, as above. 

Ῥ. ‘OT, a loose garment. (F.,—Du.) Modern. Borrowed 
from mod, F. paletot, formerly palletoc, for which see below. How- 
ever, the word is by no means new to English; the M. E. paltok is 
not an uncommon word; see numerous references in my note to 
P. Plowman, B. xviii. 2g, where the word occurs; and see Prompt. 
Parv,, and Way's note. ‘This form was borrowed from 0. F. palletoc, 
τὰ long and thick pelt, or cassock, a garment like a short cloak with 
sleeves, or such a one as the most of our modern pages are attired in;’ 
Cot. Borrowed, as Littré points out, from O. Dutch, but rather from 
the form ‘altroc (with loss of r) than from the fuller form paltsrock.= 

Du. paltroc, for which Oydemans gives a quotation. The same 
word ‘as Ὁ. Du. palsrock, which Oudemans explains by a holi 
dress, and cites the expression " flaweelen palsrock, ‘velvet dress, 
as in use a.D.1521. Hexham gives: ‘een palts-rock, a coate or a 
jacket.” B. Littré (if I anderstand him rightly) takes it to mean 
‘a pilgrim’s coat, and connects pals- with O. Du. pals-stock, contracted 
form of palster-stock, a pilgrim’s staff (Hexham). This is certainly 
wrong; ἃ very slight examination will shew that the coat was wom 
by soldiers, knights, and kings, and Was made of silk or velvet. Way 
says that ‘Sir Roger de Norwico bequeaths. in 1370, unum paltoke 
de ueluete, cum armis meis;’ &c. Hexham evidently connects palts- 
rock with palts, ‘a pretour,’ i.e. a pretor. It is clear that the first 
syllable is O. Du. pals, later written palts with intrusive ἐ. answering 
to G. pfalz; and this pals occurs in pals-grave, ‘a count palatine’ 
(Hexham), G. pfalzgraf, E. frie ‘or palgrave. y. The G. 
Pfalz is ἃ contraction of Ὁ. phalinze or phalanze, O.H.G. 


‘phalanza, pas palinza, a palace; a word due to Lat. palatinm, 8 palace. 
. Du. pals = E. palace; and the sense is ‘ pilscecoat! 
i.e. court-dress. δ. The O. Du. roc=G. rock, O.H.G. hroch, 


ἃ coat, from which some derive E. frock. See Palace and Frock. 
Gar Not connected with rogue, a cap; for the paltok was not hooded: 
thongh the borrowed Breton word palték was used of a hooded 


mantle. 

P. a small slab on which a painter mixes colours. 

(Fy-ltal,-L) ‘Pallet, a thin oval piece of wood, used by 
inters to hold their colours;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. ‘The word is used 
Ὑ Dryden; see Todd (who gives no reference).=F. palette, ‘a 
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lingell, tenon, slice, or flat tool wherewith chirurgians lay salve on® 
plaisters;; also, the saucer or porringer, whereinto they receive blood 
out of an opened vein; also, a battiedoor;” Cot. Thus it orig. 
meant a flat blade for spreading things, then a flat open saucer, then 
aslab for colours.=Ital. paletta, ‘a lingell, slice [such] as apothe- 
caries vse;’ Florio. Dimin, of pala, ‘a spade;’ id.=Lat. pila, 
& spade, shovel, fat-bladed “peel for puting bread into an oven 
see Pool (3). The base pa=pag, seen in pangere, to fasten, also to 
for planting. See 


set, plant; whence pala=the jnstrument used 


Be Doublet, pallet (2). 
Ῥ, ΓΑ saddle-horse, esp. a lady's horse, (F.,—Low Lat.) 
In early use, M.E. palefrai, Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 5, 


1. 20; later palfrei, Chaucer, C.T. 2497.=0.F. palefrei (13th cen- 
tury, Littré), palefroy, ‘a palfrey,’ Cot.; mod. Ε΄, palefroi, Spelt 

lefreid in the 11th century ; Littré.=Low Lat. paraveredus, a post- 

jorse, lit. ‘an extra post-horse’ (White). Brachet gives quotations 
for the later forms paravredus, parafredus, and palafredus (roth cen- 
tury); and O.F. palefreid-= Low Lat. acc. palafredum ; every step 
being traced with certainty. . The Low Lat. isa 
hybrid formation from Gk. παρά, beside (hence extra); and late Lat. 
ueredus, ἃ post-horse, courier’s horse (White). Ὑ. White gives 
the etymology of ueredus from Lat. uekere, to carry, draw; and 
rheda, a four-wheeled carriage; if so, it means ‘the drawer of a four- 
wheeled carriag δ. For παρά, see Para-; for wehere, see 
Vehicle. RAeda is said to be a Gaulish word; cf. W. rhedu, to 
run, to race, rhe, fleet, swift. @ The Low Lat. paraueredus is 
also the original of G. pferd, Du. paard, a palfrey, horse. 

P. /T, a manuscript which has been twice written on, 
the first writing being partly erased. (Gk.) Modem in E., though 
found in Greek. =Gk. παλίμψηστον, a palimpsest (manuscript); neut. 
οἵ παλίμψηστοε, lit. scraped again. = Gk, πάλιμ-, for πάλιν, again, 
before the following y; and ψηστόε, rubbed, scraped, verbal adj. 
from yay, to rub, Tonic ψέειν. 

PALINDROME, 2a word or sentence that reads the same 
backwards as forwards. (Gk.) Examples are Hannah, madam, Eve; 
Todd quotes subi dura a rudibus from Peacham, Experience in these 
Times (1638). ‘Curious palindromes ;’ Ben Jonson, An Execration 
upon Vulcan, Underwoods, Ixi. 1. 34. -- Οἷς, sa\lyBpoyos, running back 
again.=Gk, παλίν, back, again; and δρόμοε, a running, from δραμεῖν, 
to run; see Dromedary. 

PALLNODG, a recantation, in song. (F,<L,=Gk.) ‘You, 
two and two, singing a palinode;? Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, 
last speech of Crites.=F. palinodie, ‘a palinody, recantation, con- 
trary song, unsaying of what hath been said;* Cot.—Lat. palinodia, 


=Gk, παλινῳδία, a recantation, strictly of an’ ode.=Gk. πάλιν, back, 
again and δή, “α song; see Ode. 

-ALISADE, α fence made of pales or stakes. (F..=L-) Shak. 
has the pl. palisadoes, 1 Hen. IV, ii. 3. 55: this is (I suppose) a 
Span. form, though the mod. Span. word is palizada. Dryden has 


Palisades, tr. of Virgil, Ὁ. vii. 1. 214.—F. palissade, ‘a palisadoe ;’ 
‘Cot. =F. paliss-er, ‘to inclose with pales,’ id.; with suffix -ade= Lat. 
-ata, =F. polis, a ‘pale, stake, pole, id.; extended from pal, a pale. 
See further under Pale (1). ‘Der. palisade, verb. 

PALL (1), a cloak, mantle, archbishop’s scarf, shroud. (L.) 
M.E. pal, Layamon, 897, 1296; pl. palles, id. 2368.—A.S. pall, 
purple cloth; we find pallas and sidan = purple cloths and silks, as a 
gloss to Lat. purpuram et sericum in Ailfric’s Colloquy (the Mer- 
chant); see Thorpe, Analecta, p. 27.—Lat. palia, 2 mantle, loose 
dress, under garment, curtain; cf. pallium, a coverlet, pall, curtain, 
toga. B. Origin uncertain; perhaps for panula, pannula, dimi: 
form from panus, pannus, cloth. We can hardly connect it with pellis, 
skin. Der. pall-i-ate, q. v. 

PALL (2), to become vapid, lose taste or spirit. (C.) M.E. 

len. " Pallyn, as ale and drynke, Emorior ;’ Prompt. Parv. Way, 
in the note on the passage, quotes from Lydgate’s Order of Foo! 
“Who forsakith wyne, and drynkithe ale pallid, Such foltisshe fooli 
God lete hem never the’ [prosper] ; Harl. MS. 2251, fol. 303. He 
also cites from Palsgrave: ‘I palle, as drinke or bloode dothe, by 
longe standyng in a thynge, ie appallys. This drink wyll pall 
('appallyra) if it stande vncouered all nyght. I paile, I fade of 
freshenesse in colour or beautye,-ie flaitris.’ ὀ β. The word presents 
great difficulty ; I incline to the belief that Palsgrave has here made 
an error in using the O. F, verb appallir as the equivalent of E. pail. 
This verb, like mod. F. palir, seems to be only used with respect to 
Joss of colour or light. See apalir, palie, in Roquefort, paslir, pallir 
in Cotgrave, and pafir in Littré. Palsgrave may have been thinking 
οἵ M.E. appailen, which was a strange hybrid word, made by 
prefixing the F, a- (=Lat. ad) to the word pal! which we are now 
discussing. This confusion appears in Chaucer, C.T. 13033, where 
we find: ‘But it were for an olde appalled wight’ =except it were 
for an old enfeebled creature; where 3 MSS. have the reading oldé p 
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palled in place of olde appalled; Six-text, B. 1292. It is clear that 
the sense here implies loss of energy or vital power, and involves 
E. pall, not F. palir. Gower speaks of a drink ‘bitter as the galle, 
‘Which maketh a mannes herte palle,’ i.e. lose energy; C. A. iii. 13. 
Careful consideration of the use of the word shews that it is of 
Celtic origin, but has been confused with F. palir and E. pale. W. 
pallu, to fail, to cease, to neglect; cf. pall, loss of energy, miss, 
failure; pallder, fallibility, palliant, failure, neglect. . Allied to Com. 
palch, weak, sickly, amending poorly. γ. As no W. word begins 
with ‘sp, we may readily admit 8 loss of initial s, and connect pall 
with Irish spaillead, a check, abuse, spailleadh, a fall, Gk. σφάλλειν, 
to make to totter, σφάλλεσθαι, to stumble, stagger, fall, fail. The 
s is also lost in Lat. fallere (whence E. fail), and in E. {att 8. In 
fact pall is a mere doublet of fail or fall; all being from γί SPAL, 
to fall, totter; cf. Skt. sphal, sphul, to tremble, spkdlaya, to crush 
(it. to fell). ‘The Skt. phalgu, pithless, sapless, weak, is a related 
word, from the same root. Der. ap-pal, q. v. 

PALLADIUM, a safeguard of liberty πον. ‘A kind 
of palladium to save the city ;’ Milton, Of Reformation in Engl 
8. 1 (Todd).=Lat. Palladium; Virgil, En. ii. 166, 183.—Gk. Παλ- 
λάδιον, the statue of Pallas on which the safety of Troy was sup- 
posed to depend.=Gk. Παλλαδ-, stem of » an epithet of 
‘Athene (Minerva). 

PALLET (1), a kind of mattress or couch, properly one of straw. 
(F,=L) | M.E. paillet, Chaucer, Troil. iii. 229.—F. paillet, a heap 
of straw, given by Littré as a provincial word. Οοίρτανε only gives 
pailler, ‘a reek or stack of straw, also, bed-straw.”” Dimin. of F. 
paille, * straw τ᾿ Cot.—Lat. palea, straw, chaff; lit, anything shaken 
or scattered about. Allied to Gk. πάλη, fine meal, dust, Skt. ραίάϊα, 
straw. See Curtius, i. 359. And see palliasse. 

PALLET (2), an instrament used by potters, also by gilders; 
also, a palette. (F.,=Ital.,=L.) See definitions in Webster ; it is, 
properly, a fia ἰδ instrument ΩΣ spreading plasters gilding, &., 
and for mouldi is only another spelling of Palette, q. v. 

‘PALLIASSS. a straw qattress, js ΝῚ ‘Not in Todd's 
Johnson. ‘The introduction of i is due to an attempt to represent 
the "1 mouillés’ of the F. pailfasse, which see in Littré. The form 
in Cotgrave is paillace, ‘a straw-bed.’ The suffix -ace, -asse (= Lat. 
-aceus) is a diminutive one; Brachet. Etym. Dict. Introd. § 372; and 
Paill-ace is from paille, straw. See Pallet (1). 

PALLIATS, to cloak, excuse. (L.) ‘Being palliated with a 
pilgrims coat and hypocritic sanctity ;’ Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 
ed. 1665, p. 341. Properly a pp., as in ‘certain lordes and citizens . . 
in habite palliate and dissimuled ;’ Hall's Chron., Hen. IV. introd. 
fol. 5 (R.)=Lat. palliatus, cloaked, covered with a cloak. = Lat, 
pallium, a cloak, mantle. See Pall(1). Der. palliat-ion, palliat-ive. 
PALLDD, pale. (L.) + Pallid death ;" Spenser, F.Q. v. 11. 45. 
=Lat, pallidus, pale. See Pale (2). Doublet, pale (2). 
PaLt.: the name of an old game. (F.,=Ital,=L,) 
Discussed under Mall (2), q. v. 

PALLOR, paleness. EY sea by Bp. Taylor, Artificial 
Handsomeness, p. 2 (Todd). = Lat. pallor, paleness.= Lat. pallere, to 


be pale. Cf. Lat. pallidus, pale; sce Pale (2). 
Ῥ the inner part of the hand; the name of a tree. (1. F..= 
Τὼ: 3.1.) 1. The sense of * flat hand’ is the more original, the 


tree being named from its flat spreading leaves, which bear some 
resemblance to the hand spread out. Yet it is remarkable that the 


word was first known in England in the sense of palm-tree. To 
take the orig. sense first, we find M. E. pavme, the palm of the hand, 
P. Plowman, B. xvii. 141, 147, 150, 153.—F. paw of 


sme, ‘the palme 
the hand;" Cot.=Lat. palma, the palm of the hand. + Gk. παλάμη. 
+A.S. folm; Grein, i, 311. Root uncertain; see Fick, i. 671. 
Allied to A.S. folm is E. fumble; see Fumble. 3. We find 
‘A.S. palm, a palm-tree; borrowed directly from Latin. 
palm-twig, vel palm τ᾿ Wright's Vocab. i. 32, col. 2. 4 We may 
note that the Lat. spelling has prevailed over the French, as in 
‘psalm, &c. Der. (from the former sense) palm-ate, from Lat. palm- 
atus; palm-ist-ry, used by Sir T. Browne in his Vulg. Errors, 
bv. c. 24, pt. 1, and coined by adding the suffixes -is- (of Gk. 
origin), and -r-y ( = F. -er-ie, Lat. -ar-ix-); also (from the latter 
sense) palm-er, M.E, palmere, Chaucer, C.T. 13, King Hora, ed. 
Lumby, 1027, i.e. one who béars a palm-branch in token of having 
been to the Holy Land ; palm-er-worm, Joel, i. 4, ii. 25, 6 caterpillar 
supposed to be so called from its wandering about like a pilgrim, and 
also simply called palmer (see Eastwood and Wright's Bible Word- 
book); Palm-sunday, M.E. palime-suneday, Ὁ. Eng. Miscellany, ed. 
Morris, p. 39, 1. 65; palm-y, Hamlet, i. 1.113. Gar The palmer or 
Imer-worm may be named from prov.-E. palm, the catkin of a willow; 
but we also find palmer in the sense of wood-louse, and in Holliband’s 
Dict., ed. 1593, ἃ palmer is described as ‘a worme having a great 
many fecte;’ sce Halliwell, It makes no ultimate difference. 


PALPABLE. 


PALPABLE, that can be felt, obvious. (F..=L.) In Mac. 
1, 40.—F. palpable, omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 15th cen- 
tury (Littré), and given by Palsgrave, who has: ‘ Palpable, apte or 
mete to be felte, palpable;” sce Halliwell. Lat. palpabilis, that can be 
touched. =Lat. palpare, to feel, palpari, to feel, handle. . An 
initial s has been lost, as shewn by the related’ Gk. ψηλαφάω, I feel, 
from the base SPAL;’ see Curtius, ii. 403. Moreover, the orig. sense 
of palpare was ‘to quiver,’ as shewn by the derivatives palp-ebra, that 
which quivers, the eyelid, and palpicare, to quiver often, to throb. 


By comparing Skt. sphal, sphar, to quiver, tremble, palpitate, we 
derive all from / SPAR, ΓΕ Ricks i. 831. en alpen, 
palpable-ness, palpabili-ty. see palpitate. 

PALPITATE, to throb. (1.) In Minshen, ed. 1627. [It is 


Cot. 

ἐν ΜῈ, palesy, Wyclif, Matt. 
Prick of Conscience, ed. Morris, 1996. = 
. Cot.—Lat. paralysin, acc. of paralysis; 


see 


᾿ we may esp. refer it to the haggling over worthless trash, or 
as it is called in Lowland Scotch. This seems to be the 
most likely solution, as most of the dictionaries connect it with 
paltry, which is shewn below to be due to a Scand. word palter, 
signifying ‘rags, refuse,’ &c.; see Paltry. More literally, it meant 
‘to deal in rags.’ This seems to be confirmed by comparing it with 
Dan. pialtebod, a rag-shop, old clothes’ shop; pialtehandel, dealing 
in rags ; pialtekrammer, a tag-dealer, rag-man; &c. B. If this 
be the ght solution, the verb appears to have been coined in 
England from the old sb. falter, rags, which must have been in use 
here, though only the derived adj. paltr-y has been recorded. In 
other words, though we cannot well derive the verb to palter from 
the adj. paltry, nor vice versa paltry from fo palter, we may refer 
them Both alike to a common source. 


PALTRY, mean, vile, worthless, (Scand.) In Shak. Merry 
Wives, ii. 1.'164; Marlowe, Edw. II, ii. 6. jamieson gives 
galtrie, peltrie, vile trash ; Halliwell has paltring, a worthless trifle; 


Forby explains Norfolk paltry by ‘rubbish, refuse, trash;’ and 
Brockett gives palterly as the North. Eng. form of the adj. paltry. 
The word, being used in the North and Norfolk, is, presumably, of 
‘Scand, origin; and such is the case. The word stands for palter-y 
(North. Ε- palter-1y), formed with the adj. suffix -y (or -ly) from an 
old pl. palt-er (formed like M.E. child-er = children, breth-er = 
brethren), which is still preserved in Swed. and Danish. This 
account is verified by the G. forms; see below. The sense of 
paler is ‘rags,’ and that of paltr-y is * ragged,’ hence, vile, worthless, 
or, as a sb,, trash or refuse. Swed. paltor, rags, pl. of palta, a rag; 
Thre gives Ο. Swed. paltor, old rags, with a reference to Jerem. 
xuxviil. 11. 4 Dan. pialter, rags, pl. of pialt, a rag, tater; hence the 
adj. pialtet, ragged, tattered. + Low G. palie, pulte, a rag, a piece of 
cloth torn or cut whence the adj, paltrig, pultrig, ragged, tor; 
Bremen Worterb. iii. 287. 4 Prov. G. palter (pl. paltern), ἃ rag; 
whence palterig, paltry (Fliigel). Cf. also O. Du. palt, a piece, 
fragment, as, palt brods, a piece of bread (Oudemans, Kilian); Fries. 
palt, a rag (Ontzen). B. The origin is by no means clear; Ihre 
connects Swed. paltor with O. Swed. pait, a kind of garment. See 
Rietz, sv. pallt. Perhaps allied to Lithuan. spalai (pl. of spalas), bits 
of broken flax, or trash in general. Dor. paltri-ly, paltri-ness; and 


see palter. 

SAMPAS, plains in South America. (Peruvian,) From the 
Peruv. pampa, a plain (Webster) ; hence Moyo-bamba, Chugui-bamba, 
places in Peru, with bamba for pampa. ‘The termination -s, indicating 


the plural, is Spanish. 
SEMPER. vo feed luxariouly, glut, (O. Low G) In Mach 


Ado, iv. 1.61. ‘Pampired with ease;* Court of Love, 1. 177 (late 
15th century oF early 16th; first printed 1561). ‘Oure pamperde 
paunchys,’ Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 19, 1. 25. But the word was known 
to Chaucer, ‘They ne were nat forpampred with owtrage;’ Atas 
Prima, 1. §; pr. in Appendix to Chaucer's tr. of Boethius, ed. is 
P. 180, Wedgwood wuotes the following from Reliquise Antique, i. 
ts * Thus the devil lareth with men and wommen; Fint, he si : 
to pampe her fleisch, desyrynge delicous metis an 
drynkis “Ἢ jot found nA. S., and prob. imported from the Nether- 
lands, The form pamp-er is a frequentative from an older verb 
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\pamp (as above), meaning to feed luxuriously; and this verb is a 
causal form from ἃ sb. pamp, ἃ nasalised form of pap; as will appear. 
Low G. pampen, more commonly slam , to live luxuriously ; 
Brem. Warterb. iv. 800,—Low G. pampe, thick pap, pap made of 
meal; also called pampelbry, i.e. pap-broth ; and, in some dialects, 
pappe; id, iii. 287. It is therefore a nasalised form of Pap, q.v. 
So also , pampen, pampeln, to cram, pamper, from pampe, 
pap, thick broth; Bavarian pampfen, to stuff, sick anpampfen, voll- 
garpfen, to cram oneself with pap or broth (Schmeller, i. 394). 
4 The ‘etymology is quite clear; the suggested connection with 
O.F. pamprer, to cover with vineleaves (Cot.), is purely i ry. 
The use of the prefix for- in Chaucer is almost enough in itself ¢o 
stamp the word as being of Teutonic origin. Der. pamper-er. 

PAMP: itched together. 


HLET, a small book, of a few sheets sti 
(F.2) Spelt pamfet, Testament of Love, pt. ili, near the end, ed. 
1561, fol. 317 b, col. τ; pamphlet in Shak. 1 Hen. VI, iii. 1. 2. (The 
mod. F. pamphlet is borrowed from English (Littré).] ‘Of unknown 


origin, but presumably French, as it occurs in the Test. of Love. 
Three theories conceming it may be mentioned. 1. From O.F. 


᾿ 


paume, the palm of the hand, and fusille, ‘a leafe of a book* 
(Cot.); as though it were a leaf of paper held in the hand. Sug- 
ted by Pegge ; see Todd's 2. ‘From Span. papelete 


"Neuman only gives papeleta], a written slip of paper, a written 
Rewspaper ; by insertion of the nasal, as in Du. pampier, paper ;*. 
Wedgwood. But we did not borrow Span. words in the 14th century. 
8. Rather, as I think, from Lat. Pamphila, ἃ female historian of the 
first century, who wrote numerous epitomes ; see Suidas, Aul. Gellius, 
xv. 17, 13: Diog. Laertius, in life of Pittacus. Hence might come 
O.F. pamyilet*, an epitome, and M.E. pamjlet. Cf. F. pamphile, a 
name for the knave of clubs (Littré), due to the Gk. name Pam- 
philus. Der. pamphlet-eer, Bp. Hall, Satires, Ὁ. ii. sat. 1, 1, 305 
‘pamphlet-eer-ing. 

PAN, a broad shallow vessel for domestic use. (L.) 
and pottes ;’ Sir T, Elyot, The Governour, 
Chaucer, C.T. 7196.—A.S. panne, a pan; 
pans ‘Sir-panne=a fire-pan; /E\fric’s Vocab. Nomina Vasorum, in 

right’s Voc. i. ag, cal. a And see Alfred, tr. of Gregory's Pas- 
toral, c. xxi, ed. Sweet, p. 162, last line, Cf. Icel. , Swed. 
panna, Dan. pande (for panne), Du. pan, G. pfanne; ‘Low Lat. 
panna. B. Certainly not a Teutonic word, but borrowed by the 

English from the Britons ; cf, Irish pana, W. pan (given in Spurrell 
in the Eng.-W. division). As a Celtic word, it was rather borrowed 
from the Romans than an independent word; panna is an easy 
change from Lat. patina, a shallow bowl, pan, bason, just as Lat. 
penna stands for pet-na, See Paten; and compare Pen. γ. The 
‘Low Lat. panna was similarly formed; and the Lithuan, pana, a 
pan, ras prob, borrowed from Latin. We may also note Irish padhal, 
a pail, W. padell, a pan, as corresponding to Lat. patella, the dimin. 
of patina; see Pail. Der. brain-pan, with which cf. M.E. panne in 
the transferred sense of skull, Chaucer, C.T. 1167; kneepan; pan- 
cake, As You Like It, i. 2. 67, and in Palsgrave. 

PAN, prefx, all. (Gk.) | From Gk. πᾶν, neut. of πᾶν, all. The 
stem is wayr-, answering to Lat. quant- in guantus, how great; see 
Quantity. ‘Curtis, ii. 67. 

PANACEA, a universal remedy. (L.,=Gk.) ‘Panacea, a medy- 
cine... of much vertue;’ Udall, pref. to Luke (R.) Oddly spelt 
fonachaa, Spenser, F. Ὁ. iii. 5. 32. — Lat. panacea, = Gk. παγάκεια, 
fem. of τειοα, the same as wavaxys, all-healing. = Gk. πᾶν, neut. 
of was, all; and ax-, base of ἀκέομαι, I heal, ἄκοε, a cure, remedy. 
See Pan., prefix. 

PANCREAS, a fleshy gland under the stomach, commonly 
known as the sweet-bread, Gam Gk, ‘Pancreas, the sweet-bread ;” 
Phillips, ed. 1706,—Lat. pancreas, = Gk. πάγκρεαν, the sweet-brea 
lit. all ffesh.’= Gk. wav, neut, of wis, all ; and xpéas, flesh, cognate 
with Lat.caro. See Pan- and Carnal. Der. pancreat-ic, from the 


stem yee 


ea 


See Pan- and 


Digit. 
PANDEMONIUM, the home of all the demons, hell. (Gk.) 
In Milton, P. L. i. 756.’ Coined from Gk. πᾶν, all; and δαίμονι, 
from δαίμων, a demon} see Pan and Demon, 

ς 


' 


418 PANDER. 
ER, PANDAR, a pimp, one who ministers to another's # the Lord. 
pesos, (ὦ = Gk.) Commonly pander; yet is better. 
uch Ado, v. 2. 31; used as a proper name, Troil. i.1.98. M.E. 


Pandare, shortened form of Pandarus; Chaucer uses both forms, 
Troil. i. 610, 618. = Lat. Pandarus, the name of the man‘ who pro- 
cured for Troilus the love and good graces of Chryseis; which im- 
tation, it may be added, depends upon no better authority than the 
ulous histories of Dictys Cretensis and Dares Phrygius;* Richard- 
son, In other words, the whole story is an invention of later times. 


‘wo men of this name are re- 


Ako to 


the phr paned 
i i ἀν 


And see m (1), icle. 

vanderare ἃ eulogy, encomium. (L.,—Gk.) 
gyricke in Minsheu, ed. 1627. = Lat. panegyricis, 
panegyricus, adj., with the same sense as in Greek. = Gk. πανηγυρικόν, 
ft for a full assembly, festive, solemn ; hence applied to a festival 
oration, or panegyric. = Gk. πᾶν, neut. of πᾶν, all; and éyupe-e, 
Folic form of ἀγορά, a gathering, a crowd, related to ἀγείρειν, to 


Spelt pane- 
me exleby: from 


assemble. ‘Pan- and ΟἿ wus. Der. panegyric, adj. 

(really an older.word); panegyric-al, panegyric-al-ly, panegyr-ise, 
ist, 

ey, PANNEL, a com; ent with a raised border, ἃ 


board with’s surrounding fame. (Feo 
iii. 3.89. MLE. panel, in two other senses: (1) a piece of cloth on a 
horse's back, to serve as a sort of saddle, Cursor Mundi, 14982; (2) 
schedule containing the names of those summoned to serve as jurors, 
B. ili, 315. The general sense is ‘a piece,’ and esp. a 
sor piece, whether of wood, cloth, or parchment, but orig. of 
joth only.=O. F. panel, later paneau, ‘a pannel of wainscot, of a 
saddle, δίς. ;᾿ Cot.—Low Lat. panelius, used in Prompt. Parv. p. 
381, as equivalent to M.E. panele. Dimin, of Lat. pannus, cloth, a 
iece of lath, α rag; see Pano, Der. em-pond, im-fonl; see 
panel. 
PANG, a violent pain, ἃ throe. (C.) Ia the Court of Love, 1, 
them to cries” 


1.) In Shak, As You Like It, 


whole of the above is cited. Cf. also 
catch, lay hands on, lay hold of ;’ Οἱ 
is closely related to O.F. poin, poin, the fist ; from 
Lat. pugnum, acc. of pugnus, the fist; see lous. 8. It 
is extremely likely taste Ἐὶ word has also been influenced by yO. Ὁ. ξ 
ign-, tl οἱ parts of F. poindre, to pri 
peeing ‘a stitch in the side (Cot.); and see Poignant. q The 
word cannot be derived from A.S. pyngan (Lat. pungere), to prick ; 
nor can it have any connection whatever with Du. pijnigen, to torture; 
‘words which have been needlessly adduced, and explain nothing. 
PANIC, extreme fright. (Gk.) When we speak of a panic, it is 
an abbreviation of the phrase ‘ a panic fear,’ given in Blount's Goss., 
ed. 1674. Camden has ‘a panicall feare;’ Remaines, chaj 
Poems (R.) — Gk. τὸ Πανικόν, used with or without δεῖμα (= Feat), 
Panic fear i.e. fear suppored ts to be inspired by the god Pan. = Gk. 
Daneés, of or belon, Gk, Πάν, a rural god of Arcadia, 
son of Hermes, CE ius. Ese pee a lord, 


F. empoigner, ‘to seise, gripe, 
oa. pie Prov Β΄ poigne 
mod. 


PANTALOON. 


B. The orig. sense is prob. protector, guardian. = 
WPA, to protect ; Skt. pd, to cherish; see Father. ' Der. panic 
steuck or panic-stricken. 

*ANICLE, a form of inflorescence in which the cluster is irregu- 
ae branched. (L.) Modern and scientific. = Lat. paniewla, a tuft, 
panicle. Double dimin. form from panus, the thread wound round 
the bobbin of a shuttle; as to which see Pane. Der. panicul-at-ed, 
panicul-ate. 

Β the same as Panel, 

ἃ bread-basket. (Ε..-- 1.) ΜΕ. panier (with one 
᾿ Havelok, 760. = F. ραπία, ‘a pannier, or ἄοτξοτ ᾽ Cot. = Lat. 
panarium, a bread-basket. — Lat. panis, bread. = 4/ PA, to nourish, 
cherish; see Father. Der. see pantry. 

PANOPLY, complete armour. (Gk.) In Milton, P. L. vi. 527, 
760. = Gk. κανοκλία, the full armour of an ὁπλίτης, or heavy-armed 
soldier. = Gk, πᾶν, neut. of was, all; and ὅπλ'α, arms, armour, pl. of 
ὅπλον, a tool, implement. B. Gk. ὅπελον is connected with Zr, 
Iam busy about (whence ἕπομαι, I follow); and ἕπομαι corresponds 
to Lat, sequor, I follow. = 4/SAK, to follow. See Pan- and 
Bequence. Der. panopli-ed. 

PANORAMA, ἃ picture representing a succession of scenes. 
(Gk) Late; added by Todd to Johnson. Invented by R. Barker, 
A.D. 1788 (Haydn), Coined to mean ‘a view all round.’=Gk. way, 
neut, of was, all; and ὅραμα, a view, from ὁράω, I see, which from 
WAR, to protect, observe. See Pan- and Wary. Der. 
Panoramic. 

PANBY, heart’sease, a species of violet. (F..—L.) In Hamlet, 
iv. 5. 176.—F. pensée,* a thought ; . . also, the flower paunsie 
Thus, it is the fet οἱ δουρὸς or entrances cf. forget-me-not. 
The Ε΄ penscs nthe fem. οἱ benshy of penser, to think. = = Lat. 
pemare,to we ler, consider ; frequentative form of 
to wei igh By. See Pensive, Pension, Poise, bondirn 

pawns to Fireathe hand & δι ? Shak. Tw. Nt. 
sTopentand quake;” S 20, ΜῈ pont 


ais ;* 
fat or pantois in awe, te pantais.’ his use of the term in 
hawking appears to be the oldest... It is difficult to tell whether 
the F. word is from the E., or vice versa; but as the E. word occurs 
in the shorter form panten both in the Prompt. Parv. and, according 
to Stratmann, in the Towneley Mysteries (Surtees Soc.), p. 217, we 
may perbaps consider the word as E. It is obviously equivalent to 

Devonshire pank, to pant; see the Exmoor Scolding, I. 48 (E.D.S.); 
and cf. Low G. pinkepank, the bang-bang of hammers, pinkepanken, 
to hammer; Bremen Wérterbuch; words of imitative οἱ And we 
may also note the curious Swed. dial. paxk, exhausted, tired out, 
i? | pontna, to be exhausted (Rietz); though there is no sure connecting 

ink with this word. ὀἠγ. Wedgwood suggests that it may be a 
nasalised form of the verb to pat, and cites from Skinner the remark- 
able Lincolnshire expression ‘my heart went pintledy-pantledy,’ where 
we now usually say pit-a-pat. δ. Diez derives the F. word from 
the W. pantu, which he supposes to mean ‘to press;’ this does not 
seem ri bch i arly the meaning 1 find W. panty, * to sink 
ia, to form a hollow, ta indent, to dimple ;, gent, ta depression, 

ollow ; , having a hollow or concavity ;' 

PANUALOON δι α tidiculous character in a pantomime, δαί 
foon, (F.,=Ital.,=Gk.) In Shak. As You Like It,ii. 7.158; Tam. 
of Shrew, iii. 1. 37.—F. pantalon, (1) ἃ name given to the Vene- 
tians, (2) a pantaloon; see Littré. — Ital. pantalone, a pantaloon, buf- 
foon. ‘The pantalone is the pantaloon of Ital. comed 
and amorous old dotard who is made the butt of the piece ; 
wood. The name, according to Littré, was esp. applied to Venetians; 
and Mahn (in Webster) says that St. Pantaleone was ‘the patron 
saint of Venice, and hence ἃ baj frequent among 


wonders τὴν he did not at once write crakeoe Ὁ altpatyinn, 
Lithuan, povas, a lord, also,48. The etymology advocated by Lord Byron is still more extra~ 


PANTALOONS, 


ordinary, and indeed ridiculous, viz, Ital, pianta-leone =the planter of #form of 


the lion, i.e. the planter ofthe standard bearing the lion of St. Mark, 
supposed to be applied to Venice; see note 9 to c. iv of Childe 
Harold. Der. pantaloons. 

PANTALOONS, a kind of trousers. (F.,=Ttal,=Gk.) ‘And 
as the French, we conquered once Now give us laws for pantaloons ;* 


Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 8, 1. 923; on which Bell's note says 
“The pantaloon to the Restoration. It was loose in the 
upper part, and bes and covered the legs, the lower part termi- 


nating in stockings. In an inventory of the time of Charles IT. panta- 
Toontare mentioned, and a yard and ἃ half of Totestring allowed for 
them.’ See also Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674.—F. pantalon, a garment 
0 called because worn by the Venetians, who were themselves called 
Paataloons (Littré). See Pantaloon. 

PANTHEISM, the doctrine that the universe is God. (Gk) 
In Waterland, Works, vol. viii. p.81 (R.) Todd only gives pantheist. 
Goined from Pan: an and Theism. . jAnd see Pant mn. Der. so 

pan-theist, from pan- and theist; hence pantheist-ic, pantheist-ic-al. 

PANTHEON, a temple dedicated to all the gods. (L.,=Gk.) 
*One temple of pancheon, that is to say, all goddes;’ Udall, on the 
Revelation, c. 16; and in Shak. Titus, i. 242.—Lat. panthéon.=—Gk. 
πάνθειον, put {or πανθείον ἱερόν, ἃ temple consecrated to all gods, = 
Gk. πάνϑειον, neut. of πάνϑειοε, common to all gods.= Gk. πᾶν, neut, 
of ‘was, all; and Oeioe, divine, from 6eée, god. See Pan-, and 


PANTHER, | ped. (Fo- Toe Gk) 
M.E. pantere, Ὁ. Eng. Miscellany, 
ed. Morris, p. 23. 261] 20.F. 
panthere, *a_panth Kk. wd 
np, ἃ eee Grigis GA Aer derivation 


\OMIME, one who expresses his meaning by action; a 
dumb show. (1 L.,=Gk.) ‘Pantomime, an actor of many parts in 
one lay,’ &c. ; Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. (Such is the proper sense 

word, though now used for the play itself] —F. pantomime, 
μ᾿ actor of many parts in one play,’ &c. ; Cot.=Lat. ims. 
Gk. varréyupor, all imitating, a pantomimic actor. Gk. παντο-, crude 
form of was, all; and vince an imitator, from μιμέομαι, I imitate. 


See Pan. and Mimi. Der. pantomim-ic, pantomim-ist, 
PANTRY, 2 room for ‘promsons F,=L) ΜΈ, pantrye, 
pantrie; Prompt. Parv.=O. e,*a pantry;? Cot. =Low Lat. 


ραν ίανία, α place where bread is made (hence, where itis 
foo; Be Ducange.=Low Lat. ραπεία, one who makes bread, —Lat. 
fan-, base of panis, bread.=4/PA, to nourish; cf. Skt. pd, to nourish. 
Der. from the same base, pana-ier, com-pan-y, ap-pan-age; and see 


fo-ther, paternal, 

PAP (1), food fon in infants. (E.) ‘An Englishe infant, which 
Jiuethe with pappe;’ Hall's Chron. Hen. VI, an. 3. The M. E. pappe 
is only found in the sense of ‘breast ;’ we have, however, ‘ papmete 
for chylder,’ Prompt. Parv. p. 382. ΤῸ be considered as an E. word, 
‘and perhaps of great antiquity, though seldom written down, 

Of onomat origin, due to tition of the syllable pa, 
* Words formed of the simplest arti 
designate the objects in which the infant takes the ilies interest, 
‘the mother and father, the roa breast, the act of taking or 
sucking food ;’ Wed pap, ‘pap sod with milke δ 
flower ;’ Hexham. + ii eer ets pape, pappa, the 

word with τον, ina eae food. me an feb wc 
Wie of thowe words of expresiee cng 


expressive cig which are not α 
Grimm’s law. See Pap (2), Papa. 
PAP (2), ἃ teat, breast. (Scand.) M.E. Havelok, 2132: 


ee 


Ornulum, 6441... Swed. papp, the breast ; as Ihre notes, 


‘was afterwards changed to patt. Still preserved i Swed. it, the 
breast. So also Dan. pate, suck, give patte, to give suck. The 
Swedish dialects retain the old form , papp (Rietz). So tl 


N. Friesic pap, pas . ape (Ontzen); τ haan, papas, the pay 
Doubtless Aaiticarely ‘the same word as the preceding PP ane & to 
the infant’s cry for food. Such ‘words do not sufler mutation according 
to Grimm's law. 

PAPA, « child’s word for father. (F.,—L.) Seldom written 
down; the earliest quotation for it seems to be one from Swift, in 
Todd's Johnson (without a reference, but it occurs in his Directions 

for Servants, 1745, p. 13): ‘where there are little masters and misses 
in a house, bribe them, that they may not tell tales to papa and 
mamma” Whilst admiting that the» word might easily have been 
coined from the repetition of the syllable pa by infants, an ry 
‘was so in the first instance, we have no that the ore is truly 


of native origin; the native word from this source took rather the 


ᾧ Calendar. 
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; see Pap (1) and Pap (2). In the sense of father, we 
may rather look upon it as merely borrowed. =F. papa, pal 
Molitre, Malade 5 (Littré).—Lat. papa, found as a 
Roman cognomen. Cf. Lat. ΤΑΝ ἃ tutor, borrowed from Gk. 
pa. Nausicaa addresses her father as πάππα pide =dear 
fomer, Od. vi. 57. na Et is probable that the of PA, to 
pourish, whence Lat. pat ne Sa-ther, owes its origin to the 


PAPAL, belong th G.2L,=Gk) ΜΕ. 
longing to the ἌΣ ΤΟΝ , 
Ἔλα re, Gs papall ;’ Cotton t oe 


papall, Gower, C.A. i. 257.— 


tape 


‘papalis, belonging to the pope. Lat. papa, a bishop, spiritual father. 

See Pope. Der. pap-ac-y, M. E. papacie, Gower, C. A. i. 256, from 

Low Lat. papatia, papal ignity, formed from papati-, crude form of 
borrowed from 


rk, σάπταν, father. Also pap-ist, 
Als Ae ζεῖ 3. 56, from F. pape, pope s ‘Ee tword βαρ ἐστ ocean ik 
le’s P. 83 (R.); pap-ist-ic, pap-ist-io-al, pap-ist-ic-al-ly, 
ἸΔΈ, ἧς Rate ety for writing on. (L-=Gk = 
Chaucer has 
tr Good. “Women, 1196. 
Py spine the final syllable. 
V4 1 
baper, adj., paper, vb., paper-ing ; paper-hang- 
money, paper-reed, Isaiah, xix. 7, paper- 


made into pulp, 
εἶ ἔρις Ἐλλοξα παι οῚ 
᾿ς papier is from Lat. papyrus; ead mache i the pp. of 

macher, O.F. imoscher, from Lat. mauicare, to masticate, 


M.E. paper, rol CA. ii. 8, 

paper ppwehiom as white as paper; Legend 
Directly from Lat. papyrus, paper, 

Fapyras. Der. paper-faced, 2 

wn 


3 ΕΣ iv. 7. 


See 

Paper and 
PAPILIONACEOUS, having winged corolla somewhat like 
a butterfly. (L.) &c.— Lat. 


Botanical, Used of the bean, pom! 
Papilio, = but- 


terfl 
Plpibaty, τὶ belonging to or resembling the nipples or teats, 
GL.) See examples in Todd's fe fob Philips, ed. 1706 
Bee ves the a papilla, a teat or nipple. Lat. μαρία, a small pustule, 
nipple, teat; dimin. of papula, a pustule. in, popula is a dimin. 
from a base PAP, to blow out or swell. ft an. ῥά r, @ teat, 
, 8. bubble, blister on skin. See 
le. Der. papui-ous, full of pimples ; 


Gk., 


Patilimaceas, & coined word from poplion, stem 


pampti, to swell, Gk. ποι 
. 120; ‘and see 


lations, ma and pa, are used to | per, 


away, from of GAR, to all away. See and Balustrade. 
Doublets, parle (old form of parley), parole, palaver ; also parabola, 
asa mathematical term, from Lat. parabola, Gk, παραβολή, the conic 
section made by a plane parallel to the surface of the cone, Hence 
parabol-ic, parabol-ic-al, parabol-ie-al-ly. And see parley, parole, 
laver. 
*UARACHUTS, an apparatus like an umbrella for breaking the 
fall from align. Eos L),,, Modem: boomed from F. pore 
chute, put for chute, that whic ries or ards against a 
fal. =F paren to deck, dress also to ies ao ard from, from 
at. ‘are, to Η rep., to, against, from Lat. ad, to; anc 
aha a allied. “ol: daduro, fallen, from Lat. eadere, to fall 


EABAGLED ἃς Contre, ας τοις Begone 

ester, the Pope’s ᾿ le, iit = 
ΠΣ ΣΟ ret ety ae Pn 
Comforter (John, xiv. be "παρακαλεῖν, to call to one’s aid, 
summon.—Gk. παρά, beside; a καλεῖν, to call. See Para- and 


Eea 
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PARADE, show, display. (F.,—Span.,=L.) 
iv. 780.—F. parade, ‘a boasting appearance, or shew, also, a stop on 
horseback ;' Cot. The last sense was the earliest in French (Littré). 
=Span. parada, a halt, stop, pause.—Span. parar, to stop, halt ; 
& particular restriction of the sense ‘to get ready’ or ‘prepare.’ = 
Lat. parare, to prepare. get ready. β. The sense of ‘display’ in F. 
‘was easily communicated to Span. parada, because F. parer (=Span, 
parar) meant ‘to deck, trimme, adom, dress,’ as well as ‘to ward 
‘or defend a blow’ (which comes near the Spanish use); see Cot- 


grave. See Pare. 

PARADIGM, an example, model. (F,=L.,=Gk.) _ Phillips, 
ed. 1706, gives paradigma, the Lat. form ἘΝ ‘paradigme (Littré).— 
Lat. paradigma. = Gk. παράδειγμα, a pattern, model; in grammar, an 
example of declension, &c.—Gk. παραδείκνυμι, I exhibit, lit. shew by 
the side of.—Gk. παρά, beside; and δείκνυμι, I point ont. See 
Para- and Diction. 

PARADISE, the garden of Eden, heaven. (F.,=L.,—Gk.,— 
Pers.?) In very early use; in Layamon, 1. 24122.—F. paradis, 
* paradise ;’ Cot.—Lat. paradisus.=Gk. παράδεισοι, a park, pleasure- 
ground; an Oriental word in Xenophon, Hell. 4. 1.15, Cyr. 1. 3. 
14, &c., and used in the Septuagint version for the garden of Eden. 
See Gen. ii, 8 (LXX version); Luke, xxiii. 43 (ck) Cf. Heb. 
pardés, a garden, ise. B. Said to be of Pers. origin, the 
‘Heb. word being merely borrowed, and having no Heb. root. Mahn 
(in Webster) gives the Ὁ, Pers. form as paradaésas, It seems to have 
been 2 pl form ; cf. mod. Pers, and Arab. jirdaus, a garden, paradise, 
Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 451, Rich. Dict. p. 1080; pl. farddis, para- 
dises, Rich. Dict. p. 1075. The cognate Skt. paradeca means ‘ foreign 
country ;’ Benfey, p. 416; from para, distant, excellent, and depa, a 
country, allied to dip, a region, part of the earth. Doublet, parvis. 

PAHADOX, that which is contrary to received opinion; strange, 
but true. (F.,—L. In Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, A. ii. 
sc, 1 (Amorphus’ second speech). Spelt paradoxe in Minsheu, ed. 
1627.—F, paradoxe, ‘a paradox ;’ Cot. Lat. paradosum, neut. of 
paradoxus, adj.—Gk. παράδοξον, contrary to opinion, strange. Gk. 
παρά, beside; and δόξα, a notion, opinion, from δοκεῖν, to seem. See 
Para- and Dogma. Der. paradox-ic-al, paradox-ic-al-ly, Sidney, 
Apologie for Poetrie, ed. Arber, p, 51,1. 6 from bottom ; paradox-ic- 
al-ness. 

PARAFFINE, a solid substance resembling spermaceti, pro- 
duced by distillation of coal. (F,=L.) ‘First obtained by Reichen- 
bach in 1830 ;’ Haydn, Dict. of Dates. It is remarkable for resisting 
chemical action, having little affinity for an alkali; whence its name. 
=F. parafi having small affinity. Coined from Lat. parwm, adv., 
little; and affinis, akin, having affinity. See Affinity. 

Α] }B, the addition of a Ketter or syllable at the end of a 
word, (L.,—Gk.) Examples are common in English; thus in soun-d, 
ancien-t, whils-t, tyran-t, the final letter is ogic. The word has 
4 syllables, the final ¢ being sounded.=Lat. paragoge.=Gk. παρα- 
‘yerrh, α leading by or past, alteration, variety. Gk. παράγειν, to 
lead ‘by or past.=Gk. ap-4, beside, beyond; and ἄγειν, to lead, 
drive, cognate with Jat ‘agere. See Para- and Agent. Der. 
paragog-ie, paragog-ic-al. 

PARAGO: poe model of excellence. (F.,<Span,=L.) In 
Shak. Temp. ii. 1. 75; Hamlet, ii. 2. 320.—F. paragon, ‘a on, 
or peerlesse one ;’ Cot.=Span. paragon, a model, paragon. Γὴ A 
singular word, owing its origin to two prepositions, united in a 
phrase.=Span. para con, in comparison with; in such phrases as 
para con migo, in comparison with me, para con el, in comparison 
with him. =: . para, for, to, towards, which is itself a compound 
Prep., answering to O. Span. fora, from Lat. pro ad (sce Diez); and 
con, with, from Lat. cum, with, ‘Thus it is really equivalent to the 
three Tat. Prepositions pro, ad, and eum. Der. paragon, vb., Oth. 


in, 
beside’'=Gk, παρά, beside; and γράρε 
Graphic. Der. paragraph-ic, paragraph-ic-al. 

PARALLAX, the diflerence between the real and apparent place 
ofa star, ὅς. (Gk.) Ιπ Milton, P. R. iv. 40. But since Milton's 
time, the word has acquired a peculiar meanings he may bave used 
it in the Gk, sense. 


PARAPET. 


In Milton, P. L.@ inclination of two lines forming an angle, esp. the angle formed by 


lines from a heavenly body to the earth's centre and the horizon. = 
Gk. παραλλάσσειν, to make things alternate. Gk. παρά, beside; and 
ἀλλάσσειν, to change, alter, from ἄλλοε, other, cognate with Lat, 
alius. See Paver and Alien. See Parallel. 
PARALLEL, side by sid, similar. «Ἐς, εἶ, ΟἿ.) ἴα Shak. 
. Hi, 3. 355.0. F. parallele, * pai ‘ot. = Lat. parallels, 

Gk. παράλληλος, parallel, side by side.—Gk. παρ᾽ for παρά, beside; 
and ἀλλήλος ", one another, only found in the gen., dat., and acc. 
tural. B. The base ἀλλ-ηλο- stands for ἄλλ᾽ ἄλλο: a reduplicated 
form, the two members of the word being dissimilated after redupli- 
cation; hence the sense is ‘the other the other,’ or ‘one another,’ 
ive, mutual. “AdAor is cognate with Lat. alius, other. See Para- 


rallelo-gram, q. 
Pe foursided fe 
opposite sides are parallel. (F.,L.,=Gk.) 
paralelogramme, ‘a paralelogram, or long squ 
only two 's.]= Lat. parallelogrammum, a parallelogram. — Gk. wapa- 
ληλόγραμμον, a parallelogram; neut. of παραλληλόγραμμοε, adj., 
‘bounded by jel lines. Gk. παράλληλο-, crude form of mapiAAg- 
dos, parallel; and γράμμα, a stroke, line, from γράφειν, to write. See 
Parallel and Graphic. 

PARALLELOPIPED, a regular solid bounded by six plane 
parallel surfaces. (L,—Gk.) Sometimes written parallelopipedon, 
which is nearer the Gk. form. In Phillips, ed. 1706. A glaring 
instance of bad spelling, as it certainly should be parallelepiped wi 
, not 0). Moreover, Webster marks the accent on the #, which i: 
etymologically, the weakest syllable in the word.—Lat. parallel- 
épipedum, used by Boethius (White). Gk. παραλληλεπίπεδον, a body 
with parallel surfaces.Gk, παράλληλ᾽, for παράλληλο-, crude form 
of παράλληλοι, parallel; and ἐπίπεδον, 2 plane surface. The form 
ἐπίπεδον is neut. of ἐπίπεδος, on the ground, flat, level, plane; from 
ἐπί, upon, and πέδον, the ground. The Gk. πέδον is from the same 
root as wove (gen. ποδιόφ), the foot, and E. foot, See Parallel, 
Epi-, and Foot. 

PARALO( 


discourse, account, reason. See Para- and Logi 
PARALYSE, to render useless, deaden. (F. 

dem; added by Todd to Johnson's Dict. It came in, perhaps, about 
the beginning of the present century. Todd cites: ‘Or has taxation 
chill'd the aguish land And paralysed Britannia’s bounteous hand?" 
London Cries, or Pict. of Tumult, 1805, p. 39.—F. paralyser, to 
paralyse; Littré. Formed from the sb. paralysie, palsy ; see farther 


Gk.) Mo- 


under 5 
PARALYSIS, palsy. (L..-Gk.) In Kersey, ed. 1706,—Lat. 
paralysis,= Gk. ‘of the 


vers, loosening aside, ἃ disabling 
nerves, paralysis.=Gk. παραλύειν, to loose from the side, loose 
beside, relax.=Gk. παρά, beside; and λύειν, to loosen. See Parar 


and Lose, paralyt-ic, from F. paralytique (Cot.), which 
from Lat. paralyticus = Gk. παραλυτικόε, afflicted with palsy (Matt. iv. 
34). Doublet, palsy. 

ῬΑΒΑΜΑΙ “A, a fabric like merino, of worsted and cotton. 


(New South Wales.) So named from Paramatta, a town near 


Sydney, New South Wales. 
‘PARAMOUNT, chief, of the highest importance. (F<L.) In 


Minsheu, ed. 1627. He also gives paravail, the term used in contrast 
with it.” A lord paramount is supreme, esp. as compared with his 
tenant paravail, i.e, his inferiér. ‘Let him [the pope] no longer 
count himselfe lord paramount ouer the princes of the world, no 
longer hold kings as his seruants parauaile;’ Hooker, A Discourse of 
Justification (R.) Neither words are properly adjectives, but ad- 
verbial phrases; they correspond respectively to O. F. par amont, at 
the top (lit. by that which is upwards), and par aval (lit. by that 
which is downwards). Both are Norman F. phrases used in the old 
law; see Blount’s Law Lexicon. The prep. par-= Lat. per; see Per-, 
prefix. The F. amoxt is explained under Amount; and F. avai 
under Avalanche. Der. paramount, sb., Milton, P. L. ii, 508. 

PARAMOODR, a lover, one beloved, now usually ina bad sense. 


(F,=L) Ια Chaucer, C.T. 6036. But orig. an adverbial phrase, 
as in: ‘For par amour I louede hire first or thou ν᾽ id. C.T. 1157.— 
F. par amour, by love, with love.=Lat. per, by, with; and amorem, 


ace. of amor, love. See Per- and Amour. 

PARAPET, a rampart, esp. one breast-high. (F.,=Ttal,=L.) 
In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, ii. 3. 55.—F. parapet, ‘a parapet, or wall breast- 
high;? Cot. = Ital,” parapetto, ‘a cuirace, a breast-plate, a fence for 


k. παράλλαξιν, alternation, change; also, the g the breast or hart ; also, a parapet or wall breast-high ;’ Florio. = 


PARAPHERNALIA. 


Ttal. para-, for parare, ‘to adorne, . . 
Flore; and petto, the breast. = Lat. parare, to prepare, adorn ; and 
pectus, the breast. See Parry and Pectoral. 

Ῥ, ῬΗ: ‘omaments, trappings. (L., — Gk.) 
Properly used of the property which a bride possesses beyond her 
dowry. ‘In one particular instance the wife may acquire a property 
in some of her husband's goods ; which shall remain to her after his 
death, and not go to his executors. These are called her paraphern- 
alia, which is a term borrowed from the civil law; it is derived 
from the Greek language, signifying over and above her dower ;? 
Blackstone's Commentaries, b. ii. c. 29 (R.) Formed from Lat. 
paraphern-a, the property of a bride over and above her dower, by 
adding -alia, the neut. pl. form of the common suffix -alis. = Gk. 
παράφερνα, that which a bride brings beyond her dower.=Gk. παρά, 
Deyond, beside; and φερνή, a dowry, lit. that which is brought by 
the wife, from φέρειν, to bring, cognate with E. bear, ara- 
and Bear (1). 

PARAPHRASE, an explanation or free translation. (F.,—L., 
=Gk.) See Udall's translation of Erasmus’ ‘ Paraphrase vpon the 
Newe Testamente,’ 2 vols. folio, 1548-9. — O.F. paraphrase, ‘a 
paraphrase ; Cot. = Lat. paraphrasin, acc. of paraphrasis, = Gk. 
παραφράσιε, a paraphrase. = Gk. παραφράζειν, to speak in addition, 
amplify, paraphrase. = Gk. παρά, beside ; and φράζειν, to speak, See 
Para- and Phrase. Der. paraphrase, vb.; paraphrast, one 
who paraphrases, Gk. παραφραστήε ; paraphrast-ic, paraphras-ic-al, 
baraphrast-ic~al-ly, 

PARAQUITO, a little parrot. (Span.) In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, ii. 
3. 88; pl. paraguitoes, Ford, Sun's Datling, A. i. sc. 1. = Span. peri 

ito, a paroquet, small parrot ; dimin. of perico, a parrot. B. The 

ther etymology is uncertain; Diez says that Perico may mean 
‘little Peter,’ as a dimin. from Pedro, Peter, which may also account 
for O. Span. perico, perillo, a little whelp (Minsheu). See Parrot. 

Ῥ, , one who frequents another's table, a hanger-on. 
(F.,=L.,—Gk.) In Shak. Rich. II, ii. 2. 70. = Εἰ parasite, ‘a para- 
site, a trencher-friend, smell-feast Cot. = Lat. parasitus. = Gk. 
παράσιτος, eating beside another at his table, a parasite, toad-eater. 
“-ΟΚ. παρά, beside; and σῖτος, wheat, corn, grain, flour, bread, food, 
aword of unknown origin, “Der. parasit-ic, from Gk. wapacitixés ; 


parasit-ic-al, 

PARASOL, « small umbrella used to keep off the heat of the 
Port. ?,—L.) ‘Upon another part of the wall is the like 
figure of another great man, over whose head one officer holds a 

ν᾽ Sir Τ᾿ Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 153.—F. parasol, * an 
umbrello;’ Cot. It can hardly be an ong. F. word, but more 
likely borrowed from Portuguese, who would be just the people to 
apply it to the umbrellas of Eastern lands. = Port. parasol, an um- 
brella, = Port. para-, for parar, to ward off, parry; and sol, the sun. 
Parry and Solar. We find also Span. parasol, Ital. parasole, 
Of similar formation is F. para-pluie, a guard against rain, an 
umbrella, from pluie, rain, Lat. pluwia, 

PARBOIL, to boil thoroughly. (F..—L.) It now means ‘to 

boil in pat or insufficiently, from a notion that it is made up of 
and boil. Formerly, it meant ‘to boil thorough ,’ as in Ben 
feos, Every Man, iv. 1. 16 (ed. Wheatley) ; on which see Wheat- 
ley’s note. ‘To patboyle, pracoquere;’ Levins. * My liver's par- 
bold,’ i.e. burnt up; Webster, White Devil, near the end. M.E. 
rboilen ; “ Parboylyd, parbullitus ; Parboylym mete, semibullio, par- 
άπ Here the use of semibullio shews that the word was mis- 
understood at an early time. = O. F. parbouillir, to cook thoroughly 
(Roquefort); Cotgrave has: ‘ pourbouillir, to parboile throughly.’ 
= Low Lat. parbullire (as in the Prompt. Parv.); Lat. perbullire, to 
boil thoroughly. See Per- and Bo: @& For ἃ somewhat 
similar change in sense, see Purblind. 

‘PARCEL, a small part, share, division, small package. (F.,—L.) 
M.E. parcel, P, Plowman, B. x, 63 ; parcelle, Rob. of Brune, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 135, 1.14. The old sense is ΕΝ = F. parcelle, ‘a 
parcell, particle, piece, little part ;? Cot. Cf. Port. parcela, an article 
‘of an account. Formed from Low Lat. particella*, not recorded, 
bat still rved in Ital. particella, a small portion, a word grea 
also in Prono: the true Lat. form is particula; see Particle. 
Der. parcel, vb. 

PARCH, toscorch. Unknown.) ME. parchen, paarchen, ‘Paarche 

ecyn or benys [= to parch peas or beans], frigo, ustillo ;’ Prompt. 

Of unknown origin; but possibly from a Celtic source ; cf. 
Irish barg, buming, red fot: O. Gael. barg, red hot. These words 
seem to be related to Skt. bkrajj, to boil, fry, from 4/ BHARG, to 
fry, to parch, See Fry. β Koch (Engl. Gramm. vol. iii. pt. 2. 
p. 193. suggests that parck is M. E. perchen, to pierce, an occasional 
form of percen, to pierce (F. percer); see Pierce. ‘A knyghte... 
perchede the syde of Jesu 
S.), Ρ. 425 see another example in Halliwell, 9, v. percke; and 


. to warde or defende a blow,’ ? parse, to pierce, id. Again, in Halliwell, sy 


Religious Pieces, ed. Perry (ἢ. E- T. i Ῥ, 
cf. 
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that ‘piercing’ was an epithet of sun-beams. “to plete fess OF 


beans’ is an odd expression. Other suggestions are valueless. 
PARCHMENT, the skin of a sheep or goat prepared for writ- 
ing on. (F.=L,—Gk.) ΤΈΣ ἐ is excrescent. Μ. E. perchemin, 
. Plowman, B, xiv. 191, 193.—F. parckemin, parchment, 
Lat pergemina, pergamena, parchment; org. fem. of Pergamenss, 
adj., belonging to’ Pergamos. (Parchment was invented by Eumenes, 
of Pergamus, the founder of the celebrated library at Pergamus, about 
1903,¢.; Haydn.]=Gk. περγαμηνή, parchment ; from the city of Per- 
105 in Asia, where it was brought into use by Crates of Mallos, when 
tolemy cat off the supply of biblus from Egypt (Liddell and Scott). 
Crates flourished about 3.c. 160. Either way, the etymology is 
clear. = Gk. Mépyayos, more commonly Πέργαμον, Pergamus, in 

Mysia of Asia Minor; now called Bergamo. 

ABD, a panther, leopard, spotted wild beast. (L,—Gk.) M.E. 
bard, Wyclif, Rev. xiii, 2, = Lat. pardus, a male panther; Rev. xiii. 
2 (Vulgate). = Gk. .xdp8or, a pard ; used for a leopard, panther, or 
ounce. An Easter word; cf. Pers. pars, parsh, a pan pars, ἃ 
panther, Rich. Dict. pp. 316, 325. Der. leo-pard, camelo-pard, 

PARDON, to forgive. (ἢ, —L.) Common in Shakespeare. 
Rich. quotes ‘nor pardoned a riche man’ from the Golden Boke, 
c. 4]. But the verb hardly appears in M.E., being formed (in 
English) from the M.E. sb. pardoun, pardun, ᾿ς, ἃ. common 
word, occurring in Chaucer, C.T. 12860. And see Chaucer's de- 
scription of the Pardoner, 1. 689.=F. pardon, sb., due to pardonner, 
vb., to pardon.—Low Lat. perdonare, to remit a debt (used .D. 819), 
to grant, indulge, pardon. = Lat. per, thoroughly; and donare, to 
give, from donum, a gift. See Per- and Donation. Der. pardon, 
sb. (but see above); pardon-er, pardon-able, pardon-abl-y, 

‘PARE, to cut or shave off. (F= M.E. paren. ‘To wey 
pens with a peys and pare the heuyest” = to weigh pence with a 
weight, and pare down the heaviest; P. Plowman, B. v. 243. -- F. 
parer, ‘to deck, trimme, . . . also to pare the hoofe of a horse;’ Cot. 
‘=Lat. parare, to prepa B. The form of the root is PAR, but 
the sense is uncertain 


in an assem- 
bly, from ἀγορά, an assembly. Cf. Gk. ἀγείρειν, to assemble ; from 
GAR, to assemble; Fick, i. 73. 

P a father or mother. (F., - 1.) In the Geneva Bible, 
1561, Ephes. vi.  (R.) =F. parent, ‘a cousin, kinsman, allie ;’ Cot. 
= Lat. parentem, acc. of  & parent, lit. one who produces, 
formed from farere, to produce, of which the usual pres. part. 
pariens. = 4/PAR, to fill; whence also Skt.pr, to fill, pri, to bring over, 
protect, Gk. πόρειν 5 (aor. &-rop-ov), to give, offer, allot. See Fick, i. 
664. The same root appears in the latter syllable of E. hei-fer ; see 


Heifer. Der. parent-al, from Lat. feventalis; parent-al-ly, ferent 
tess; also parentage, in Levins, from ¥. parentage, ' parentage’ Cot. 
PAREANTHEBIG, a phrase inserted in sncther which would 


appear complete without it. (Gk.) In Cotgrave, to translate O. F. 
parenthese. = Gk. παρένθεσιν, a putting in beside, insertion, paren- 
thesis. Gk. wap’, for παρά, beside; ἐν, in ; and θέσιε, a placing, from 
DHA, to place, set. See Para-,In, and Thesis, Der. paren- 
thet-ic, extended from Gk. παρένθετον, put in beside, parenthetic ; 
parenthet-ic-al, -ly. 

PARGET, to plaister a wall. (L.?) Perhaps obsolete; once 
rather common. In Levins, Baret, Palsgrave, &c. M.E. pargeten. 
‘Pargetyn walles, Gipso, linio (sic); Parget, or playster for wallys, 
Gipsum, litura;” Prompt. Parv., and see Way's note. It is frequently 


spelt perget. ὀβ. The word has lost an initial s, as it is also found 
in the faller form. * Spargettyn or pargette wallys, sparchyn or par- 
getyn, Gipso, limo ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 467. This suggests a deri 


tion from Low Lat. spargitare, to sprinkle frequently, a frequentative 
form of spargere, to sprinkle; see Sparse. See examples in Halli- 
well and Prompt. Parv. of M.E. sparklen, to sprinkle. Cf. * Spark- 
Jing, claying between the spars to cover the thatch of cottages; 
Norfolk ;* Halliwell. ‘Spark, to splash with dirt; North ;" id. 
4 The usual derivation is from Lat. parietem, acc. of paries, a wall. 
This does not account for initial s, nor does it seem to me to account 
for the g. Cf. O.F. paroy, ‘a wall ;’ Cot. 

; ΟΝ, ἃ mock sun, a bright light sometimes seen near 
the sun, (L=—Gk.) Spelt parkelium and parelium in Phillips, ed. 
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1706.<Lat. parkelion, farelion (White). = Gk. παρήλιον, a parhel 
neut. of παρήλιος, adj., beside the sun. = Gk. wap’, for παρά, besi 
and fos, the sun. See Para- and Heliacal. 
(FABIAN, belonging to Paros. (Gk.) Paros is an island in the 
an sea, 
‘ARIETAL, forming the sides or walls, esp. applied to two 
bones in the fore part of the seull. (1.) In Phillips, δὰ 1706. —Lat. 
ietalis, belonging to a wall. = Lat. pariet-, stem of paries, a wall. 
|. Paries is supposed to mean that which goes round ; from par-, 
equivalent to Gk. περί, Skt. pari, round about ; and -i, base of ire, to 
go. Cf. Skt. paryanta, a boundary, which (however) is from pari, 
around, and ana, a limit =E. end. Der. pellitory (1), 4. ν. 
PARISH, a district under one pastor, an ecclesiastical district. 
(F.,=L.,=Gk.) Orig. an ecclesiastical division. M.E. parische, 
Chaucer, C. Τ᾽ 493.<F. paroisse, a parish. = Lat. parecia, a parish, 
orig. an ecclesiastical district. = Gk. παροικία, an ecclesiastical dis- 
trict, lit. a neighbourhood. = Gk. πάροικον, neighbouring, living near 
together. = Gk. wap’, for παρά, beside, near; and οἶκοε, a house, 


abode, cognate with Lat. wicus. See Para- and Vicinage. Der. 
isheion-er. formed by adding -er to M. E. parissken, P, Plowman, 
jen = Low Lat. parochi- 


τ name; I 
PRARITY: equali 
parit; 


traction of Μ. Ἑ. parrok, from A.S. pearroc, a word which is now 
also spelt paddock," See futher under Paddock (3). We find also 
Trish and Gaelic paire, W. park and parwg (the latter preserving the 


full suffix), Bret. park; Du. perk, Swed. and Dan. park, G. pferch 
Gen enclosure, sheepfold); also Ἐν pore, Ital parci, Span. pargue 
T suppose it to be of Teutonic origin, in which case the Celtic words 
are borrowed ones. Der. pari 
park-keeper (Levins) ; park-heeper’ . 
PARLEY, a conference, treating with an enemy. (F,=L..=Gk: 
1. Shak. has parley as a sb. Macb. ii. 3. 87; also as a verb, Haml. i 
Ὁ τ ΣῈ, perler, αὖς ‘speech, talk, language;" Cot This is 
derived from F. parler, vb., to speak. |. Shak. also has the vb. 
le, to speak, Lucrece, 1. 100, whence the sb. farle, a parley, Ham. 
. 62. This is also from F. parler.=Low Lat. , to 
discourse, talk. = Low Lat. parabola, a talk; Lat. parabola, a parable. 
=Gk, παραβολή, 9 parable;, see Parable. Der. parl-ance. bor- 
rowed from F. parlance, formed from F. parlant, pres. part. of parler; 
parl-iacment, 4. ν., parl-our, q.¥. And see parole, palaver. 
PARL! 


Hen. VI, ii. 4. 455 parker, i.e. 


, @ meeting for consultation, deliberative as- 
‘sembly. (F.—L.,—Gk.; with L. suffix.) M.E. parlement, Havelok, 
1006; Rob. of Glouc., p. 169, 1.7; Chaucer, C.T. 2972. (The 
spelling parliament is due to Low Lat. parliamentum, frequently used 
in place of parlamentum, the better form.] =F. parlement, ‘a speaking, 
patieying, also, a supreme court ;’ Cot. Formed with suffix -ment 


(=Lat. -mentum) from F. parler, to speak. See Parley. Der. 
parliament-ar-i-an. 
ἃ room for conversation, 


parliament-ar-y, 
PABLO 


PARSLEY. 


® paraula (Bartsch), Span. palabra (<parabra=, fa, by the fre- 

Pent interchange of r and ἢ), Port. Matar al on ‘Low Lat, 
foratole, α discourse, Lat. parabola, ἃ parable. See further under 

ble. Doublets, parable, parle (old form of parley), 

PARONYMOUDS, allied in origin; also, having a 
but a different origin. (Gk.) Rather a useless word, as i 
two senses, (1) allied in origin, as in the case of man, manhood ; and 
(2) unallied in origin, but like-sounding, as in the case of Aair, hare. 
=Gk. παρώνυμοε, formed from a word by a slight change; i.e. in the 
former sense.=Gk. παρά, beside; and ἄνομα, a name, cognate with 
Ἑ. name; the ὡ resulting from a and o, See Para- and Name. 
Der. ia, a slight change in the meaning of a word, 
from Gk. παρωνομασία, better παρονομασία, Also paronyme, i.e. ἃ 
Paronymous word, esp. ἴὰ the second sense. 

PAROXYSM, a fit of acute pain, a violent action. (F,=L. 
ΟἾΔ) ‘Paroxisme, the accesse or fit of an ague;’ Minshen. 
paroxisme, ‘ the return, or fit, of an ague;* Cot. =Lat 
Gk. παροῤυσμόφ, irritation, ‘the fit of a disease.=Gk. apofiwar, 
to urge on, provoke, irritate.—Gk. wap’, for παρά, beside; and 
ὀξύνειν, to_sharpen, provoke, from éfés, sharp. See Para- and 


Der. ἔωσεν αἱ. 
PABRICIDS, (1) the murderer of a father; (2) the murder of a 
father. (F.,—L.,—Gk.) 1, The former is the orig. sense. Both 
senses occur in Shakespeare, (1) K. Lear, ii. 1. 48; (2) Mach, iii. 1. 
33..- ἘΞ parricide, ‘a parricide, a murtherer of his own father ;’ Cot. 
= icida, a murderer of his father. Lat. parri-, put for patri-, 


crude of pater, a father, cognate with E. father; and +ida= 
eeda, a slayer, from cadere, to slay, fell, causal verb from cadere, to 
fall. See Father and Cadence. ‘2. In the latter sense, it 


answers to Lat. parricidivm, the murder of a father; formed from 
the same sb. and vb.  @f There is the same ambiguity about 
icide and matricide, Der. parricid-al. 

PARROT, a well-known tropical bird, capable of imitating the 
human voice. (F.,<L.,=Gk.) In Shak. Merch. Ven. i. 1. 53. pelt 
parat in Levins, ed. 1570; but parrot in Skelton; see his poem cal 
‘Speke, Parrot.'=F. perrot, " ἃ man’s proper name, being a diminu- 
tive or derivative of Peter ;’ Cot. Cf. F. perroguet, ‘a parrat,’ Cot. ; 
also spelt parroguet. B. The F. Perrot or Pierrot is still a name 
for a sparrow much as Philip was the M.E. name for the same 
bird. The F. 


ich 
explained as a derivative of Span. perico, meaning both ‘a 
fand ‘little Peter,’ dimin. of Pedro, Peter. y. The mod. Ital 
It perwechetto, as if it were a dimin. of parruca, © 
wig 5 but we find in Florio the O. Ital. forms parocketto, parockito, 
‘a kind of parrats, called a parakito;’ which seems to be nothing bat 
the Span. word adaj to Italian. 8. The Port. form is also 
periquito, and we should expect the names to be borrowed from 
Spanish and Portuguese in particular, on account of their sea-voyages. 
¢ Ital. word would be borrowed from the Spanish name, and the 
F. perrot is a sort of translation of the same. If this be right, we 
may refer all the names to Lat. Petrus, Peter.=Gk. πέτροε, a stone, 
tock; as a proper name, Peter; a word of uncertain origin. 
PARRY, to tum aside, ward off. (F,=L.) A late word. 
*Parrying, in fencing, the action of saving a man's self, or staving off 
the strokes offered by another;" Bailey's Dict. vol ii. ed. 1731.— 
F, paré, used as equivalent to Ital, perata, a defence, guard; properly 
PP. of parer, ‘to deck, trick, trimme, . . also to ward or d 
a blow; Cot.—Lat parare, to prepare, deck. See Pare. 
par-achute, 4. V., para-pet, 4. νι, pares ον,» rampart, q. v. 
PARSE, to tell the parts of speech. (L.) ‘Let the childe, by 
and by, both construe and parse it ouer againe ;’ Ascham, School- 
master, b. i. ed. Arber, p. 26. An old school term; to parse is 
to declare ‘que pars orationis'=what part of speech. a word is. 
It is merely the Lat, pars used familiarly. See Part. Der. 


ing. 
*BAMSER, an adherent of the old Persian religion, in India, 
(Pers.) Spelt Persee, Sir T. Herbert's Travels, ed. 1665, p. 55. 
= Pers, pérs, a Persian; from Pérs, Persin; Palmers Pere. Dict 
col. 106. 

PARSIMONY, frugality. (F.,=L.) Spelt parsimonie in Min- 
sheu, ed.1627.—F. Pre χα a in Cotgrave, bat cited by Minsheo. 
= Lat. parsimonia, better parcimonia, parsimony. = Lat. parci = parco-, 
rude form of parcas, sparing; with sufix -monia, formed by jini 
the Aryan man an 
Lat. parcere, to spare. 


Der. 


mess, 
t-herb. (F..=L,=Gk.) Formerly 
persely, Sit T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 5. M.E. persil, P. 
Plowman, B. vi. 288; spelt persely in one of the MSS., id. A. vi. 273, 


PARSNEP. 


footnote, =F. fersil, ‘ parseley ;’ Cot. Spelt feresil ii the 13th cent. ; 9 
‘Wright's Vocab. i, 139, col. 2.—Low Lat. petrosillum, at the same 


reference; contr. from Lat. petroselinum, rock-parsley.= Gk. πέτρο- 
σέλινον, rock-parsley.—Gk. rérpo-, crude form of wézpos, a rock; 
and σέλινον, a kind of parsley, whence E. Celery. The roots of 
these words are unknown. 


ty mage prima 
dignity ; Duc ν . 
Beferknota then μια αιίοτεν Or thes 


a The 
his. word is 


is 


porting; and see part-i-al, 


partake, parti-cip-ate, parti-ciple, parti-le, part-isan, part-it-ion, part 
ner, party; also a-part, com-part-ment,.de-part, impart, re-part-e, 


por-cel, port-ion. 
PARTAKE, to take part in or of, share. (Hybrid; F.,=L., and 
For part-take, and orig. used as part take, two separate 
“The 

part 


Scand.) 
words ; indeed, we still use take part in much the same sense. 
breed which we breken, wher it is not [is ἐξ not] the del 
takynge, of the body of the lord?’ Wyclif, 1 Cor. x. 16 (earlier 
sion ; later version omits part). In the Bible of 1551, we find 
not the breade whiche we breake, partakynge of the body of Christ 
in the same See further in a note by Dr. Chance in N. and 
Q. 4th Series, viii. 481. Similarly, we find G. theilnchmen =theil neh- 
men, to take a part. Indeed, E. partake may have been su; 

by the corresponding Scandinavian word (yiz. Dan. deeltage, Swed. 
déltaga, to partake, participate) since take is a Scand. word. See 
Part and Wake. Maker, spelt partetaker in Coverdale’s 
Bible (1538), Hel ; partaking, spelt partetakyng, Palsgrave. 

PAE! a laid-out garden, ἃ system of plots with walks, 
ἄς. (F.,=L.) ‘Thus... was the whole parterre environ'd ;’ Eve- 
lyn’s Diary, 8 Oct., 1641. =F. parterre, ‘a floor, even piece of ground, 

of a garden which consists of beds, without any tree ;’ Cot.= 

. par terre, along the ground. Lat. per terram, along the ground; 
see Per- and Terrace. 

PARTIAL, relating to a part only. (F.,.—L.) Frequently in the 
‘sense of taking one part in preference to others, hence, inclined in be- 
half οί. * That in thine own bebalf maist Partiall seeme ;’ Spenser, 
Ἑ. Ο. vii. 6. 35.-- Ἐ. partial, ‘solitary, . . . also partiall, unequall, 
factious;* Cot.<Low Lat. partialis; formed with suffix -alis from 
Lat. parti-, crude form of pars, a part. See Part. Der. partial-ly ; 
partial-ity, spelt parcyalyte, Skelton, Colin Clout, 1. 1195, from F. 
partialité, * partiality,’ Cot. $ 


fertegiona, ‘a 
‘Low Lat. partesana (occurring A.D. 1488). 
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PARTICIPATE, to partake, have a share, (L.) _InShak. Tw. 
Nt. ν, 245: properly a pp. or adj., as in Cor. i. 1. 106.=Lat. particip- 
ates, Ῥ οἱ participare, to have a share, give a share.=Lat. partcip, 
stem of particeps, sharing in,= Lat. parti-, crade form of pars, a part; 
and capere, to take. See Part and Capacious. Der. participat-ion, 
M.E. participacioun, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. το, L 2564, 
from F. participation, which from Lat. acc. participationem; also parti= 
cip-ant, from the stem of the pres. part. ; also forisiple 9. v. 
"PARTICIPLE, « part of speech. (Ἐν 0 fed because 
firttking of the nature both ofan adjectival substantive and α verb, 
Ben Jonson, Eng. Grammar, c.9. The insertion of the / is curious, 
and due to a misapprehension of the sound of the F. word, the dif- 
ference in F. between participe and participle being slight. F. parti- 


cipe, ‘a participle, in er ;’ Cot.— Lat. participium, a participle, 
Lat. participi-, crude form of particeps, partaking; see Participate. 
PAR’ avery small portion, atom. (F.,.=L.) In Shak. 
Jul. Ces. ii. 1. 139. An abbreviation for particule, due to loss of all 
stress inthe last sylable. = F partes, notin Cot, but in use in the 
36th cent, (Littrd). = Lat. paricula, a small part; doable dimin 
(with suffixes -cw- and -la) from parti-, crade form of pars, a part. 


Der. particul-ar, M.E. particuler, Chaucer, C.T. 11434, from F. 
particulier, which from Lat, particularis, concerning a part; particw 
lar-ly; particular-ise, from F. particulariser, "το particularize,’ Cot. ; 
particular-i-ty, from F. partiewlarité, ‘a particularity,’ Cot. Doublet, 


parcel. 

PARTISAN (1), an adherent of a party. (F,,—Ital,-L.) 

“These partizans of faction often try'd;* Daniel, Civil Wars, pt. 
F. partisan, ‘a partner, partaker;’ Cot.Ital. partigiano, formerly 
also partegiano,*a partner;’ Florio. CE. Ital. parteggiare, ‘to share, 
take part with,’ Florio; answering to F. partager, to take part in. 
The forms partigiano, parteggiare, answer to Low Lat. forms parti- 
tianus*, partaticare*, not found; the former being due to Lat. 
partitus, pp. of partiri, to part, divide, from parti-, crude form of 
pars, a ee Part, Partition. Der. partisan-ship. 

PAR: (2), PARTIZAN, a kind of halberd. (F..— 
O.H.G.?) In Hamlet, i. 1. 140.—F. pertuitane, ‘a partisan, or 
leading-staffe;’ Cot. β. But the spelling pertuisane is an accom- 
modated form, to make it appear as if derived from F. pertuiser, to 
Pierce (from pertuis, a hole, which from Lat. pertusus, pp. of per 
tundere, to strike through). Cf. O. F. pourtisaine (15th cent.) ; Ital. 

partesan, a iauelin,’ Florio; Swed. bardisan, a paisa; 

γ- Etymology loubtful; 

but the word must almost certainly be extended from O. H. G. partd, 
M. H. G. barte, a battle-axe, which occurs in E. hal-berd. See further 
under Halberd. — @ This etymology would be quite satisfactory 
if we could account for the suffix -esan or-isan ; but this remains, at 


partiri, to 
Part. Der. 


it. 
‘partner = partitioner. Der. partner-ship. 
PARTRIDGE, a well-known bird preserved for game: (F. 
Gk.) M.E. partriche, pertriche, Richard the Redeles. ed. Skeat, 
=F. perdrix, ‘a partridge ;’ in which the second r is intrusive. 
rdicem, acc. of perdix.Gk. πέρδιξ, a partridge; perhaps 
from its cry, as some connect it with Gk. πέρδομαι, Skt. pard, 
-ARTURIENT, about to produce young: (L.) [π Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674.—Lat. parturient-, stem of pres. part. of parturire, to 
be ready to bring forth young.= Lat. portur-ut, ft. part: of porére, 
to produce; see ter. partur-it-ion = Εἰ, parturition (Littré), 
from Lat. acc. partwritionem, which from parturitus, pp. of parturir 
PARTY, a company, faction, assembly. (Ε... 1.) M.E. partie, 


see Partition. Thus 


iti, 3 
=Lat. 
named 
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PASTERN.. 


King Alisaunder, 4756; parti, party, Cursor Mundi, 7470.=F. ports, ® Hom, ed, Laniby, 1323.=F. postage, ‘a passage;” Cot.—Low Lat. 


‘a part, share, party, side ;” Cot. | We also find F. parti, “a match, 
Dargain, party, side;’ Cot. ‘The former is the fem. of the latter. 
Lat. partita, fem. of partitus, pp. of partiri, to divide.= Lat. parti, 
crude form of pars, ἃ part. Part. Cf. Ital. partita, a share, 
Part; Span. partida, a party of soldiers, crew, &c. Der. party- 
coloured, Merch. Ven. i. 3. 89; party-verdict, Rich. Il, i. 3. 234. 

PARVEND, an upstart. (Ε.,..1.) Modem.=F. parvenu, lit. 
‘one who has arrived at a place, hence, one who has thriven; pp. of 
parvenir, ‘to atchieve, arrive, thrive;" Cot.—Lat. peruenire, to 
arrive. iat ber-, through ; and wenire, cognate with E. come. See 
Per- and Come. 

PARVIS, a porch; also, a room over a church-porch for a school. 

(F..=L.,=Gk.,—Pers.) _ See Halliwell, and Prompt. Parv. p. 385. 
. paruis (= parvis), Chaucer, CT. 312; see note in Tyrwhitt’s 
Glossary.=O. F. parvis, ‘the porch of a church ; also τὸ (or pore pro- 
perly), the utter court of a palace or great hou: 
Paravisus, a corruption of Low Lat. paradisus, used ὡς ae sense, 
‘viz, a court or space before a church, a church-porch; also, paradise. 
It is thus the same word as Paradise, q.v. Diez cites Neapolitan 
paraviso as a variant of Ital. paradiso.. According to Littré, when 
the old mystery-plays mere exhibited in the church-yard, the” porch 
represented paradise, The word had numerous meanings; it also 
meant an altar, or a berth in a ship; see Ducange. 

PASCH, the Jewish passover; Easter. (L.,=Gl = Heb) ME. 
poske, P. Plowman, B. xvi. 139; Ormulum, 15850.—A.S. pascha; 
‘the gen. pasches is in the A.S. Chron. an. 1122. —=Lat. pacha. Gk. 
πάσχα, the passover, Joho, vi. 4.— Heb. peach, a passing over, the 
Passover; from Heb. ‘root pdsethy he over. See Ex 
τα, 27; Der. pasha from F. pasekal, ‘paschall,’ Cot., from Lat. 

lis ; pasch-flower or pasque-j 
Poaga, to nee strike nd Seana.) “As he was pashing it 
against a “trees? Ford, Lover's Melancholy, i.1. And in Shak. Troil. 

i. 3. 213, ν. 5. 10. M.E, pascken, P, Plowman, B. xx. 99.=Swed. 
dial paska, 16 dabble in water (Rietz)s cf, Norweg. baska, to dabble 
in water, tumble, work hard, fight one's way on, baksa, to box 


(Aasen) 5 Dan. baske, to slap, thwack, drub ; baxes, to box, 
ist. 
¢ former = 


baxer, ἃ 
B. Thus pash is really one word with box, to 
and the iter = fae = fee= pe see 


boxer, 


‘and chess. Pad 


Peay from tect ; see Paternal. 


PA to herish, σὰ 
Y PASQUINAD 


lence on whom all libels are fathered ;’ Florio; whence pasquinata, 
a libel, the original of F. inade, ‘In the 16th century, at the 
stall of a cobbler named Pasguin (Pasquino}, at Rome, a number 
of idle persons used to assemb! το το listen to his pleasant sallies, and 
to relate little anecdotes in their turn, and indulge themselves in 
raillery at the expense of the passers-by. After the cobbler’s death 
the statue of a gladiator was found near his stall, to which the 
people gave his name, and on which the wits of the time, secretly at 
night, affixed their lampoons ;’ Haydn, Dict. of Dates. ‘The statue 
still stands at the comer of the Palazzo Braschi, near the Piazza 
Navona;’ note in Gloss. to Bacon, Adv. of Learning, ed. Wright. 
PASS, to walk onward, pace, move on. (F.,—L.) In early use; 


Ancren Riwle, p. 330,1. 20; Layamon, 1341 (later text). F. passer, 
to pa Lg ον καὶ it. Ἔν ὦ to pass. B. Diez derives this verb 
εν 


ἃ frequentative form of ραπάετε, to stretch ; 
Littré shews eth i εἶ may rat er have been taken from passus, a step, 
@ pace; and certainly the common use of the E. verb accords better 
with this view. pily, it makes little ultimate difference, since 
possus is ital derived on the same verb, and meant, originally, ‘a 
stretch,” hence the difference of space between the feet in walking. 
Either way, we are led to Lat. passus, Pp. of pandere, to stretch. 
See Pace.’ Der. pass, sb., Hamlet, ii. 2.77; pass-book, pass-key, 
Pasrword ‘pass-able, Cor. v. 2. 3; posvably, paseableness ἢ pass-age, 
εν. , passer-by ; pasting, Two Gent. i. 2. 17; passing, adv, 
iv. 3 1055 pang bl ‘Shak. γαῖαν, 702 ; passover, Exod. 
‘port, q.¥.5 past; pastime, 
GB, journey, course! (Peele) ΜΕ, passage, King 


xii. 11, 2 
P. 


fassaticum, a right of passage, occurring a.D. 1095 ; Ducange._ (CL. 
tal. passaggio, Span. pasage.]= Low Lat. passare, to pass; see Pass. 
Der. passeng-er, in which the n is merely excrescent before the fol- 
Jowing & the old spelling being passager, as in North's Plutarch, ed. 
.. 24 (life of Romulus), where we read that some ‘ hold a false 
, that the vulturs are passagers, and come into these parts 
countries.” See F. passager in Cotgrave. 
relating to sparrows. (L.) _ Scientific.—Lat. 
Potente adj., formed from passeri-, crude form of passer, a sparrow. 
Root uncertain. 


δὶ 
out of st 


PASSION, suffering, strong agitation of mind, (F-L) 
Tn early use. Μ- Ἐ, passion; spelt passixm, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, i. 119, L 6 from bottom. =F. passion, ‘ passion, perturbation ;* 


Cot.—Lat. passionem, acc. of passio, suffering’ δος &c.= Lat. . 
οἵ pati, to suffer. Root uncertain; but clearly related to Gk. παθεῖν, 
to suffer; see Patient, Pathos. Der, pouion flower, pasion les, 
passion-sweek; passion-ate, Mids, Nt. 2. 220, from Low Lat. 
passionatus, occurring A.D. 1409 ‘Ducane’, with which cf. F. par 
Sond (Cot); passion-ately, passion-ate-ness; com-passion. And see 


PASSIVE, suiuring. unresisting. (F.=L.) _In Shak, Timon, 

iv 3 ing Stat peek . passive, suffering ;’ Cot.= Lat. passinas, suf- 
t. PP. of pati, to suffer. See Passion. Der. 

parted yeni ff patel, a coined word, in Bp. Taylor, vol. iii. 

‘er. 10 ( 

PASSPORT, a permission to travel. (Ε-.--1.} ‘A travelling 

warrant is call'd Passeport, whereas the original is passe par tout; 


Howell, Familiar Letters, b. let. 19. ‘They gave us our passe 
port;" Hakluyt's Voy: 598 vol. i. p. 71. Spelt passeporte, 
olen Fruites of War, st.116, [Howell's remark is wrong; a 


separtout are difierent things; one is* leave to 1 oat 
a orca ‘he other ie permission to travel everywhere;” he 
‘means that the former word cameto signifymuch the same as latter 
Dryden has: * with this passe par tout I will instantly. conduct her to 
my own chamber;’ Kind Keeper, Act v. sc. 1.]=F. τον a 
passe, or passe-port, or safe conduct ;’ Cot.=F. passer, to and 
porte, a gate, from Lat. porta, a gate. See Pass and Bort (3) (3). 
PEASE, dough prepared for pies, flour and water, ἄς. ( 
=Gk) ‘Paste for to make;" Plowman, ἃ B Bl i ago .F. 
paste, paste, or dough ;' Cot. . Ε΄ pace; 8) tal. pasta. 
= Late Lat. fa, paste, used by Marcus Empiricus, about 4.D. 400 
(White). aor}, a mess of food; strictly ἃ fem. form from 
παστόε, oiler salted, adj., formed from πάσσειν, to strew, 
sprinkle, esp. to sprinkle salt. ‘Thus the orig. sense was τα salted 
mess of food.’ Der. paste-board ; past-y, M. E. pastee, Chaucer, C.T. 
4344, from O.F. pasté (mod. F. pdté), * apie, or pastie,’ Cot.; past-r-y, 
used in Shak. in the sense of ἃ room in which pasties were made, 
Kone, iv. 4. 2 (cf. ‘Pastrye, pistorium,’ Levins), and formed accord- 
on the model of pant-r-y and butt-er-y botti-er-y), but now 
ney, ied to articles made of paste ; pastry-cook; patt-y (as applied to 
| he tties), from mod. Ε΄. paté. 

ἃ roll oe soluiad paste used like a crayon, a coloured 
crayon, (F.,— Ital, ‘An artist's term.=F. pastel, ‘pastel, 
crayon τ Hamilton. ὯΙ pastello, ‘a bit of pie, small cake, pastil’ 
(ie. pasts) Meadows. = Lat. pastillum, acc. of pastillus, a little loaf 
ΕΣ toll. Dimin. of pastus, food.= Lat. pastus, pp. of pascere, to feed. 

Pastor. τ Sometimes written ρακί, ‘but this makes it too 
ine ile, However, pastel and pastille are doublets: and neither 
are at all related to pasty or paste. Doublet, past 

PASTERN, the part of a horse's foot fom ὡς fetlock to the 
hoof. (F.,=L.) Spelt pasterne in Levins, ed. 1570. Palsgrave has: 
*Pastron ‘of an horse, pasturon.’=O, F. fasturon, ‘the pastern of a 
horse ;” Cot. Mod. ΕἸ paturon. So called because when a horse 
was tumed out to pasture, he was tethered to a peg by, cord passing 
round the pastern, It is, in short, the ‘pasturing-joint” ‘The cord by 
which the horse was tied was called pasture in Old French. ‘Le 
suppliant frappa icellui Godart deux ou trois coups par le costé 
dunes cordes appelées tures’ the petitioner beat this Godart 
twice or thrice ca the side with cords called ‘postures; ina 
dated A.D. 1460, in Ducange, s.¥, pasturale, and cited by Littré.= 
O.F. pasture, ‘pasture, grasse, fodder ;’ Cot. See farther under 
Pasture. Thus O.F. pasturon was formed from pasture, a tether, 
by adding the suffix -on, which gave various meanings to the sb.; see 
Brachet, Introd, § 231. So also Ital. pasturale, the pastern, from 
pastura, a pasture. ΕΣ Hence we may explain a passage in 
Beaum. and Fetcher, The Chances, i. 8. 16, ‘hich Rich. notices, but 
could not understand, viz. ‘She had better have wor pasterns.’ It 
means tethers, or clogs tied to her foot; she had better have 
been tethered up. Indeed Kersey, ed. 1715, gives: ‘ Pastern, the 
hollow of a beast’s heel, the foot of a horse, that part under the 


ἘΠ᾿ 


PASTILLE. 


fetlock to the hoof; also, a shackle for a hors It is remarkat 
that this sense should have been’ retained in English, thouga 
unnoticed in Cotgrave's Ε΄. Dict. 

PAS’ 3, a small cone made of aromatic substances, to be 
Modern, Borrowed 


burnt to purify the air ofa room. (F.,=L.) 


from F, pastille. Cot. gives: *Pastilies, little lumps or loaves of 
wood, &c.’=Lat. pastillum, acc. of pastillus, a little loaf or roll. 
Dimin. from pastui, food. See Pastel, which is a doublet. And 


see Pastor. 

PASTIME, amusement. (Hybrid: F.,=L.; and E.) In Shak. 
Temp. v. 38. Put for pass-time. Spelt both passe-tyme and pastyme 
in Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, Ὁ. i. ς. 22. It is a sort of half 
translation of F. passe-temps, ' pastime ;’ Cot. We also find, in old 
authors, the form faunce or pastans, which is the F. temps 
Anglicised. Gawain Douglas has pastans, Prol. to Aneid, bk. xii. 


Lata. 

PASTOR, a shepherd. (L.) Ια Hamlet, i. 3. 47; spelt pastour 
in Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 203, 1. 23.=Lat. pastor, a shepherd, li 
feeder.=Lat. past-us, pp. of pascere, to feed, an inceptive verb, 
ti.m4/ PA, to feed; whence also E. food; see Food. ᾿ 
pastor-al, in Sir P. Sidney, Apology for Poetrie, ed. Arber, p. 43, 
1 16, from F. pastoral, " pastorall, shepherdly,’ Cot., from Lat. pas- 
toralis; pastor-ship; pasture, Cursor Mundi, 18445, from O. F. 
(mod. Ε΄ pitered ‘pasture’ (Cot.), which from Lat. pastura, 
properly fem. of fut. of pasci, to browze, from pascere, to feed ; 
postur-able, from O.F. pasturable, " pasturable,’ Cot.; pastur-age, 
from O. Ε΄ pasturage (mod. F. paturage), *pasturage,’ Cot. And see 


pastern, pabulum. 

PAT (1), to strike lightly, tap.(E.) ‘It is childrens sport, to prove 
whether they can rubbe upon their brest with one hand, and pat upon 
their fore-head with another ;’ Lord Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 62. Not 
in M.E. or A.S.; but closely allied to (perhaps a weakened form of) 
A.S. plattan, to strike. ‘Hi pletion hyne ey smote him with 
their hands, John, xix. 3. So also Swed. dial. pjdtta, to pat, to 
strike lightly and often (Rietz), allied to Swed. plata, to tap, plats, 
tap, pat. Cf. O.F. (Gascon) patact, ‘a tack, clack, knock, flap 
Cot. Also Bavarian , to pat, patzen, ἃ pat on the hand; 
Schmeller. And see Patch (1). Der. pat, sb.; ner. 


& 


) pat. 

PAT (2), a small lamp of butter. (C.) ΟἹ Celtic origin; cf. Irish 
fait, a hump, paiteog, a small lump of butter; Gael. pait, a hump, 
paiteach, humpy, paiteag, a small lump of butter. Thus the orig. 
sense is *lump.” 


PAT (3), quite to the purpose. (E.) Orig. an adv,, as in ‘Pat he 
comes,’ Lear, i, 2. 1465 *it will fall [happen] par,” Mids. Nt. Dr. 
τ᾿ 188; ‘now might I do it pat,’ Haml. iii. 3. 7 can hardly 


3. 13. Thi 

‘be other than the same word as ῥραί, ἃ tap; see Ῥϑῦ (1). But the 
sense is clearly due to an extraordinary confusion with Du. pas, pat, 
fit, convenient, in time, which is used in exactly the same way as E. 
pat; cf. komt het te pas, “if it comes convenient,” i.e. pat, fe pas dienen, 
“to serve just at the time;’ Hexham. So also G. pass, pat, fit, suit 
able; zu passe, apropos ; passen, to fit, suit, to be just right. These 
do not appear to be true Teutonic words, but borrowed F. ; cf. 
‘se passer, whence il se passe ἃ peu de chose, he is contented, he 
maketh shift, he doth well enough ;’ Cot. The E. word seems to 
have been pitched upon to translate the Du. word, though it must be 
really of a different origin. 

PATCH (1), ἃ piece sewn on a garment, a plot of ground. (O. 
LowG.) M.E. pacche, patche, Wyclif, Mark, ii. a1; Prompt. Parv. p. 
377- a. The letters éch really appear as ech in old MSS.; the 
spelling ἐρᾷ is of later date, and sometimes due to the editors. The 
letters cch answer to an older kk (or Α. 8. cc), as in M. E. strecchen, 
to stretch, from A.S. strecean. Hence pacche’ prest an older 
form pakke. B. The etymology is obscured by the loss of); patch 
‘stands for platch, and pakke for plakke, We find: ‘ Platch, lage. Spot, 
‘apatch, or piece of cloth sewed on to a garment to repair it;’ Dialect 
of Banfichire, by W.Gregor. The loss of! was due to the difficulty of 
‘sounding for other instances, cf. E. Γ with Α. 5. plattan, to mt 
strike with the hands, and pate; see Pat (1), Pate. ΄. 
word plakke is Ο. Low German.— Low G. plabhe, plakk (1), a spot ; 
(3) a piece, both a piece tom away, and a patch put on; (3) a piece 
of land (cf. E. path of ground). Hence the verb plakken, to patch, 
fasten, ‘Frisch, from Alberi Lexicon, cites: ick plack, reconcinno, 
Tesarcino ; ich setze einen placken an, assuo ;’ Bremen Worterbuch. 
‘The orig. sense of platen was ‘to strike;” cf, O. Du, placken, (1) to 
strike, (2) to plaster, besmear with lime or chalk, (3) to spot, to 
stain; placke, mod. Du. plek, a spot (cen meoi plek fronds a fine 
spot [patch] of ground, Sewel) ; see Oudemans. 80 also Swed. dial. 

‘ga, to strike, smite ; plage, αι article of clothing. 8. With 

be tions of FF to #t, we have Dan, plete, to strike, A.S. plattan, to 
with the hands; and (most curious of all) Goth. pla‘s, a patch, 
Mark, ii. 21, just where Wyclif has pacche, The A.S. placa is really 


plot, τε porase - τὶ ine comers OF tne streets (Lat. ἐπὶ anguuts ρίας 
tearum) is glossed by ‘huommum Sera plecena vel worSum’ in the 
Northumb, version of Matt. vi. 5. See Plot. « The root is 
PLAG, to strike, whence Gk. πληγή, Lat. plaga, a stroke, and E. 
plague, also Lithuanian plak-ti, to strike, pleka, a stroke, By Grimm's 
law, p is G. f; and we also find a collateral form to Low G. platke 
in G. fleck, a spot, place, piece, botch, patch, speck, stain; which is 
just the cognate High German word, "Cr. also M. E. flakken, to pal- 

jitate (orig. to beat), and E. flap; see Flag-(1) and Flap. 

Other illustrations might be added; thus O. Du. plack means ‘a 

ferule, or small batle-dore, wherewith school-boys are strooke in the 
palmes of their handes’ (Hexham); this (by loss of ἢ) is allied to 
Ὁ. patsche, an instrument for striking ; cf. prov. G. patschen, to patch 
GFligel), O. Du. plagge, rags, plets, a patch (Hexham), Der. patch, 
verb, Tw. Nt. i. δ. 52; patch-work, 

PATCH (2), a paltry fellow. (0. Low 6.) Ιπ Shak. Temp. iii. 
2, 71, Com. Err, iil, 1. 32, Merch. Ven. ii. 5. 46; &c. ‘In these pas- 
sages, the word is by most commentators interpreted . . “a domestic 
fool,” supposed to be so called from his parti-coloured dress ;’ 
Schmidt. ‘ Wolsey we find had two fools, both occasionally called 
patch, though they had other names; see Douce, Illustrations of 
Shak., i. 258;’ Nares. The supposition that parch is a nick-name 
from the dress is most probably right ; if so, the derivation is from 
patch (1); see above. In Mids. Nt. Dr. iii, 2. 9, the word merely 
means clown, or an ill-dressed mechanic. δὶ It is independent 
of Ital. pazzo, a fool, madman, which is used in a much stronger 
sense, Der. patch-ock, a dimin. form (cf. bull-ock, hill-ock) ; " as very 
batchokes [clowns] as the wild Irish,’ Spenser, View of the State of " 
Treland, Globe ed. p. 636, col. 2; this is the word spelt pajock in 
Shak. Hamlet, iii. 2. 
PATE, the head. (F.,—G.) In Spenser, Shep. Kal., June, 1. 16. 
MLE. pate; ‘bi pate and bi polle,’ Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 237. 
ἴῃ α song of the time of Edw. II. The etymology is disguised by 
the loss of /; pate stands for plate, i. e. the crown of the head. =O. F. 
jot recorded in the special sense here required, but Cotgrave 
“Pate, a plate, or band of iron, δίς, for the strengthening of a 
which establishes the loss of 1. -- Ὁ. platte, a plate, bald pate, 
in vulgar language, the head (Fligel); M.di.G. plate, O.H.G. 
biattd, a plate, plate-armour, the shaven crown of the head. B. Cf. 
also Low Lat. platta, the clerical tonsure from car to ear (Ducange) ; 
‘obviously due to G. plate, Cf. O. Du. platte kruyne, ‘flat-crowned, 
or ball-pated,’ Hexham ; plate, the shaven crown, Kilian. γ. Even 
in Irish, we find plara, plate; plait, the forehead, plaitin, a little pate, 
a skull, the crown of the head (with the usual change of a to ai); 
O'Reilly. These words were prob. borrowed from O. F. or M. E. 
‘We may note a similar change in sense in the word crown, meaning 
the clerical tonsure, (2) the top of the head, esp. if bald. See 


PATEN, the plate for the bread in the eucharist. (F.,=L.,=Gk.) 
Spelt patine in Cotgrave; Shak. has patines =plates of metal, Merch. 
fen. v.59. M.E. pateyn, a paten, Havelok, 187. = O.F. patene, 
‘the patine, or cover of a chalice ;’ Cot.= Low Lat. patena, the paten 
in the eucharist; Lat. patena, patina, a wide shallow bowl, basin, 
. See Pan. Rather a word borrowed from Gk. than true 
Pitin.= Gk, πατανή, a kind of flat dish, 80 named from its flatness; 
from 4 PAT, to spread ont, whence Gk. πετάννυμι, I spread out; 
Lat. patere, to lie open, spread out, extend; see Patent. Doublet, 


pan. 
PATENT, lit. open, hence conspicuous, public; gen. as sb., an 


offical document conferring a privilege. (Fm I.) δε use as an 
adj. is less common, but it occurs in Cotgrave. M.E. patente, sb., a 
patent, Chaucer, C.T. 12271. [The patent was so called because open 


the inspection of all m . Ἐς patent (fem. patente), * patent, 
wide open, discovered; ’ Cot.= Lat. pafent-, stem of pres. part. of patere, 
to lie open. = 4/ PAT, to spread out; whence also Gk. πετάννυμι, 
Yepread out, untold, unfurl, and E. fathom. See Petal Der, 
patent, vb. (modern) ; patent-ee, where the suffix = Ε΄ τό = Lat. -atus, 
And see pace, pass, paten, pan, petal, fathom, ex-panse. 
PATERNAL, father, Ohi) ἴα Shak King Lear, i. 1.115. 
= F. paternal, * paternal τ᾿ Cot.—Low Lat. paternalis, extended from 
Lat, paternus, paternal, fatherly, Formed with suffix -no- (= Aryan 
+NA) from pater, a father. Pater is formed with suffix -ter (= Aryan 
-TAR) from ¥ PA, to guard, feed, cherish ; cf. Skt. pd, to protect, 
cherish, and E. food.+Gk. πατήρ. + E. father; see Father. Der. 
paternally ; also patern-i-ty, from F. paternité, “ paternity, fatherhood,” 
Cot., from Lat. acc. paternitatem. Also pater-noster, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 
3485, 30 called fom the first two worts, pater nase, i.e. Our Father. 
An tri-arch, patri-cian, patri-mony, patri-ot, patr-istic, patr-on, 
PATH, a way, track, road. (E.) M. E. path, pap, P. Plowman, 
B, xiv. 300; pl. popes, Havelok, 268. — A.S. pa, pad, a path, 


PATHOS. 


361. 4+Du. pad. 4G. pfad. + Lat. pons, a bridge, orig. a 
crude forra ponti-, from base pat.-+ Gk, πάτοι, a trodden 
way, a path. + Skt, patha, a way, path. = γ᾽ PAT, to go; whence 
Skt. path, panth, to go; Gk. πατεῖν, to tread, 4 We should ex- 
to find A.S. f for Skt.p; but there may have been a loss of 
initial s; Fick suggests that the root PAT may be extended from 
SPA, to stretch out, whence PAT has also the sense of ‘spread,’ as in 
E,folent pan. Der. pathless, pathway, And see pontoon, pontif. 
PATHOS, emotion, deep feeling (Gk. ἴω South's Sermo, 
vol. iv. ser.1(R.); and in Phillips, Loc, [But the adj. pathetical 
isin earlier use, occurring in Cotgrave, and is oddly used Sy Si 
As You Like Tse &c,]=Gk. πάθον, suffering, deep 
from παθεῖν, used ας 5 aor infin, of πάσχει», to sufers’ β. Τοῖς 
are numerous related words, such as πόθοι, a yearning, wivOos, grief, 
all from a base πα-, παν-; cf. πόνου, work, novia, I work, suffer. 
initial + seems to be lost; all from / SPA or SPAN, to draw or 
stretch out, as in G. spannen, to stretch ont, E. span and spin. See 
Span. The notion of ‘drawing out” leads to those of torture, 


suffering, labour, &c. See Curtius, i. 337. Der. path-et-ic, from 
O. F. pathetique, " patheticall, passionate,’ Cot., from Lat. pasheticus 
(White) =Gh.. παθητικόν, extended from #a6yrée, subject to suffering, 


te one aes, ‘has suffered ; path-et-ic-al, path-et-ic~al-ly, path-et-ic-al- 
Also pathodogy, in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from Ὁ, F. patho- 
ioe , ‘that part of physick which intreats of the causes, qualities, and 
ferences of diseases,’ Cot., from Gk. παθολογεῖν, to treat of diseases, 
which from πάθο-, put for πάθος, and λέγειν, to speak. Hence patko- 
log-ic, Gk. παθολογικόε, patholog-ie-al, patholog-ist, And see tet 
ATIENT, pain, enduring, long-suffering. (Ε΄. 
M.E. pacient, patient, Chaucer, C. T. 486. = Ὁ. F. patient, * pat 
= Lat. patient-, stem of pres. part. of pati, to suffer. B. Root un- 
certain; but clearly related (0 Gk. sade, to suffer, 2 acr. infin. of 
πάσχειν, to suffer. ‘The 9 is secondary, and we may fairly assume 
that the shorter root πα- (pa-) was in Greek expanded by 9, in Latin 
ἀρ Curtius, ii. 17. Probably the orig. root was SPA, to draw out ; 
Pathos. Der. patient-ly; patience, M.E, pacience, Ancren 


ΕΠ from F. patience, Lat. patientia, And see passion. 
IS, a vulgar dialect, exp, of French. (F.y=L.) Borréwed 
from F. patois, ' gil 


e, Clownish language, rusticall speech ;” Cot. 
Patois stands for ais form patrois; see Diez and Littré. - Low 


Lat. patriensis, one who is indigenous to a country, a native ; so that 


patois is the "8, of the natives” = Lat. ‘patria, one’s native 
country. See t, Pat 

PA’ CH, a chief father. snl, "Gk The lit. sense 
is ‘chief father.’ M. E. patriarche, Ig. ‘Homilies, ed. Morris, i 


131,1. 4; patriarke, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 138.—O. F. patriarche, 
patriarke,’ Cot. = Lat. patriarcha, also pairiarches, = Gk. πατριάρχης, 
the father or chief of a meek TE ices a lineage, 
race, from warpr, put for πατήρ, a father; }. beginning, 
rule, ἄρχειν, to vale. See Father and Archaic” Des patri- 
arch-al, feerareb te, patriarch-ate. ow ‘The ecclesiastical bisto- 
rian Socrates gives the title of patriarch to the chiefs of Christian 
dioceses about a. p. 440; Hay 
PATRICIAN, a nobleman in ancient Rome. (Ὁ In Shak. 
Cor. i. 1. 16, 68,75. Formed with suffix -an (= Lat. -anus) from 
Lat, patrici-us, ad}. patrician, noble, sb. a patrician ; ‘a descendant 
tetrey, senators οἱ fathers of the tate" Wedgwood, ~ Lat 
‘crude form a father, te wil fat 
Gaternal and Father,” en 
N'Y, an inheritance, heritage. (F.,=L.) M.E. patri- 
monie, P. Plowman, 34: Spelt patrimoigne, id. B. xx. 233 
F. patrimoine, ‘patrimony;’ Cot. = Lat. patrimonium, an inher 
ance. Formed (with suffix -mon-io- = Aryan “man-ya) from patri-, 
crade form of pater, ἃ father, τι cognate with E. father, See Paternal 
and Father. Der. pat 
PATRIOT, one who δ tove bi is fatherland. (F.,=Low Lat,,.=Gk.) 
“Ἃ patriot, or countrey-man τ᾿ Minsheu, ed. 1627.=0.F. patriote, ‘a 
riot, ones count :᾿ Cot. = Low Lat. patriota, ἃ native. = 
& πατριώτης, properly, a fellow-countryman.= Gk. πάτριοι, belong- 
ing to one’s fathers, hereditary.=Gk. πάτρις, put for πατήρ, a father, 
cognate with Lat. pater and E. father. See Paternal and Father. 
Der. patriotic, Gk. πατριωτικόε, patriot-ical-ly, patriotism ; also 
com-patriot, ex-patriate, re-pair (2).  @ar The peculiar use of patriot 


in its it sense arose in French, 
ῬΑ ΈΙΒΤΙΟ, ing to the fathers of the Christian church. 
ἘΣ From’. patristique, which see in Littré. Coined from 


ΤΆ ραν stem of pl ‘patres, i. 6. the fathers of the Christian church ; 
from the pater, a father. See Father. 4 Nota well- 
Greek rather than Latin. ι 

ig οἱ 


made ‘word, the suffix -ist- beis 


PAVE. 


Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. ¢. 3, 1 Sor. = O. F. fatroville, ἃ still night- 


watch in warre,’ Cot. "Lit. a paddling about, tramping about, from 
O.F. patrouill:r, ‘to paddle or pudder in the water;” Cot. The 
same word (with inserted r) as patouiller, ‘to slabber, to paddle or 
dable in with the feet;’ Cot. B. Formed, as a sort of fre- 
quentative verb, from ©. F. pate (mod. F. patte), ‘the paw, or foot of 
al beast ;’ Cot. Cf. Span. pata, a paw, beast’s foot ; patullar, to run 
through mud; poiruilh, a patrol, patrullar, to patrol ; Ital. pattuglia, 
patrol, watch, sentry (shewing that the r {s inserted). Ὑ. From 
ἃ Teutonic base pat- appearing in G. patsche, an instrament for striking 
the hand, patsch-fuss, web-foot of a bird: patschen, to strike, dabble, 
walk awkwardly ; Bavarian patzen, to pat (Schmeller), See Pat. 
PATRON, a protector. (F.,=L.) M.E. patron, Rob. of Glouc. 
P. 471, 1. 16.=F. patron, ‘a patron, protector.’= Lat. em, ace. of 


patrons 
‘An | patronus, a protector, lit. one who takes the place of a father. = Lat. 


pair stem of pater, a father, cognate with E. father. See Paternal 
and Father. Der. patron-age, from O. F. jatronnage, " patronage,’ 
Cot. ot ῥίον τα Co Cor. v. 5.1; patron ‘Doublet, pattern. 
INYMIC, de ived from the name of a father or am 
Petree (F..—L,=Gk.) "80 when the proper name is wed to note 
one's Which kind of nouns the  gramomarinns call patro- 
nymics;’ Ben Jonson, Eng. Grammar, b. i F. patron 
"erived of the fathers or ancestors names ; Sere Lat. patronymicys. 
Gk. πατρωνυμικός, belonging to the father’s name. Gk. πατρωνυμία, 
ἃ name taken from the father. — Gk. warpo-, extended from sarp-, 
stem of πατήρ, a father; and ὄνυμα, a name, usually spelt ὄνομα. 
The ὦ results from the doubling of the o. The Gk. πατήρ is cog- 
nate with E. father ; and Gk. ὄνομα is sompate with E. name, See 
Father and ‘Name. Der. patronymic, sb. 
PATTEN, a wooden sole supported on a iron ring; a clog. (Fa 
Teut.) ‘Their shoes and pactens;? Camden's Remaines On On Apparel 
Φ Spelt paten, patin in Minsheu, ed. 1627; paten, Pi 
in, ‘a pattin, or clog; also, the footstall of a ‘ee Fe Cote 


= pate, patte, mod, Ἐς paite, ‘the paw or foot of a ofa beast, alo, the 
Powidt of a pillar;’ Cot, farther under 
patting, a skate, patten, 

PATTER, to strike | frequently, as hail. & “Or pattering bail 
comes pouring on the main;’ Dryden, tr. of Vigil an. ix. 910. 
A frequentative of pat, with the usual suffix -er doubt ¢ being 


put in to keep the vowel short. See Pat(t). A. dialectal (Lonsdale) 
variant is pattle, to pat gently (Peacock). Cf. Swed. dial. padra, to 
patter as hail does against a window (Rietz). w It is probable 
that M. E. pateren, in the sense ‘to repeat Prayers! was coined from 
pater, the first word of the ‘patred in my pater- 
moster ;" Ὁ Plowman Crdé τὰ Shee L 6s x tovalso in the Kam. of 


the Rose, Il. 6794. 

ῬΑ! ‘an le, model to work by. (F.eL.) In 
many parts, as in “a cramp, me and Cambs. the common’ people say 
fatron for pstern and rightly, ‘Patron, a paren’ Peacock, 

ley and Corringham Words (Lincoln); Ἑ. Ὁ. 85. M.E. patron. 
* Patrone, form to werk by, patron or example, Exemplar ;' Prompt. 
Parv. ‘Patrons of blacke paper ;” Eng, Cilds, ed. Toulmin Smith, 

. 321.—F. patron, ‘a patron, rctecons ++ also a pattern, sample;’ 

‘ot. Sce Patron. 

PATTY, a little pie. (F.,.=-L.-Gk.) Mod. F. paté; O.F. pasté, 
ape See) See Paste. Doublet, pasty. Der. patty-pan. 

', fewness in number. (F. 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. =F. paucité, * paucit it. pancitatem, 
ace. of pancitas, fewness.— Lat. pauci-= pauco-, crude form of paueut, 
few; with suffix -tas. β. Allied to Gk. παῦροε, small; and to Gk. 
παύομαι, T cease, παύω, I make to cease. Curtius, i. 336. ‘See Pause, 
Pauper. Also allied to E. few; see Few. 

PAUNCH, the belly. (F,=L.) M.E. pavnche, P, Plowman, 
B. xiii. 87.—0.F. panche; also pance, ‘the paunch, maw, belly;" Cot. 
= Lat, panticem, acc. of pantex, the paunch. Root unknown. 

PAI ‘& poor person. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706.—=Lat. 
pauper, poor. B. The syllable paw- is the same as paw- in paucus, 
few, Gk. wad-pos; see Paucity. ‘The second element in pav-per 
must undoubtedly be compared, as Pott saw, with opi-parus, ces pre 
parare; see Kuhn, Zeitschrift, x. 320;’ Curtius, i. 336. 


Der. and see poor, poverty. 
PAl stop, (F.,—L.,=—Gk.) In Shak. Hamlet, 
ii, 2, Ear in Skelton, Magnificence, 1. 2466.—F. pass, τὰ 
Pause, a stop;” = Late Lat. pausa, a pause. Imitated from Gk. 
παῦσιε, ἃ 8, Sonping ceasing. δία καρω, T make to cease: 
παύομαι, |; From the same base wav- (paw) we have 


few, See Few. Der. pause, vb., Much 
"Doublet, pose, q. v. 

PAVE, to floor, as with stones. (F., ) M.E. paven (with 
u=v), Clnucer, C.T. 16094.=0.F. paver, later paver, ‘to pave,’ 
'@ Cot.=Lat. paware*, a corrupt form of Lat. pasire, to beat, strike, 


PAVILION. 
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also, to ram, tread down, tread the earth even and hard. + Gk.®Low Lat. fetonem=F. fam ( (oye fawn. Indeed, in Migne’s 


waiey (for wafyew), to beat, strike. β. Both from «/ PU, to 
strike, whence also Skt. pavi, the thunderbolt of Indra. See Curtius, 
i. 3333 Fick, i. 677. Der. pavement, M.E. pauiment (with w for 
and trisyllabic), Rob. of Glouc. p. 476, 1. 10, pavement, Chaucer, C.T. 
7686, from F. pavement (Cot), which from Lat. pauimentum, ἃ hard 
floor, from pauire, to ram ; also pav-i-or (where the ~i- is an English 
insertion, as in Jawy-er, , saxo-yer, intended to give the word 
ἃ causal force), from O.F. faveur, ‘a ΩΝ *Cot., answering a Low 
Lat. form pauitor , from pauitus, pp. of 

PAVILION, a tent. (F., ea} Tes ‘spelling with i is intended 
to represent the sound of the F. ii, M.E. pauylon (with w=), Rob. 
οἵ Glouc. p. 272, F. pavillon, ‘a pavillion, tent ;* Cot. So 
called because Καὶ _ the of a butterfly. — Lat. 
papilionem, acc. of papilio, (1) a butterfly, (2) a tent. }. Pa-pil-io 
isa reduplicated form from’a base base pal ‘weaning to vibe cf pale 
pera, the eyelid (from its guivering) ἢ pal-p-itare, to palpitate. 

the lit. sense is ‘ the flutterer ; G. schmetterling, a butterfly, 

with G. schmettern, to dash, lit. to strike often. Υ- Similarly the 
tent would be named from its fluttering when blown about. ‘Cubi- 
cola aut tentoria, a a juos etiam papiliones uocant ;* Augustine, cited in in 
Ducange. See Palpitate. Der. pavilion-ed, Hen, V, i. 2. 129; also 


ΓΈ ΩΣ 
ἦμος shield. (F) 


Otwolete, See examples in 


Vilival καὶ and ἘΠ Also spel! 


“of prey. (C.2) MLE. pawe, Sir 
Ων, Η ᾿ 
1. Bethan: 


Isumbras, 1. 181, in the Thornton 
Rich. Cuer de Lion, 1. 1082, in Weber's Met. Romances, PS 
of Celtic origin; cf. W. pawen, a paw, claw, hoof, Com. paw, 2 fuot 
(foand in the 15th century), Bret pad, ραν, ἃ paw, or jocnialy, ἃ 
hand, ΚΒ. Otherwise, it is from O. F. poe, a paw (Burguy), 
word of Low G. origin, from Low G. pote, paw (Bremen Worter 
buch), the same word as Du. foot, G. pfot μ΄ Αἦ these words seem to 
be related. Der. pa, verb, fob, xxx em 
PAWL, a short bar, which acts as a catch to a windlass. (W.) 
A mechanical term; borrowed from W. pawl, a pole, a stake, bar. 
ate with Lat. palus, whence E. pale; see Pale (1),Pole. Der. 
jwindlass (H. 


liwell). 
PAWN (1), iven as security for the repay- 
ment of money, Geb) etn Εἶτα Minshen, ed. 1627; Levins 
(a. a 570) bas has the verb fo paune.—F. pan, piece, or panel of 
7a, OF gage, iso thé clint of sob the peoe ofa 
here, ofa cloak, χα. γ᾿ Cot Lat. pannum, acc. of pannus, a cloth, 
iece. See Pane, which is a doublet. ὠβ. The explanation 
δὰ this peculiar use of the word lies in the fact that a piece of 
clothing is the readiest article to leave in pledge; hence the O. F. 
paner meant not only ‘to take pledges,’ but generally to take, seize 
(Burguy). So Span. ῥαῆο, cloth, stuff, ραῆοε, clothes, is accompanied 
by the verb αρᾶπαν, to seize, grasp, take, dress, "patch Diez. In 
oar old pronunciation, the sounds of of pone nd pawn approached 
much closer to each other than at The Du. pand, a pledge, 
pawn, G. pfand, O,H.G. phant, sl. pan, douitios the same 
word, and very old in the Teutonic languages ; but it was borrowed 
directly from Lat. pannum, the acc. case of ‘pannus, the d or ¢ being 
ΝΞ after n, as i fet Ἔλα made {instances From the old Teutonic 
form pand seems to have le the A.S. pending, a penny ; 
Penny. Der. pawn, vb., pawncer, pawn-broker. ‘Deabiet, pave. 
PAWN (2), one of the least valuable pieces in chess. (F.,=L.) 
M.E. paune, Chaucer, Book of the Duchess, 1. 661 (Moxon); but 
spelt poune, poun in the Tanner and Fairfax MSS. (Chaucer Soc.) = 
F. paon, @ pawn at chess (Roquefort); spelt poon in the rath 
cent. (Littré) ; the dimin. paonaet occurs in the 13th cent. (id.). 
Roguefort also re, the form aonnd. }. The mod. F. name is 
ion, explained 
form was 


Cotgrave as ‘a pawn at chests,’ of which an older 
zhon in the 15th century ; 


(Burgey), spelt this is the 
same as |. peon, a foot-so idier, = pawn, Port. pi me of the 
lower people, wn, Ital. pedone, ‘a footeman ᾿ (Florio), pedona, ‘a 
pawne at Enesse’ id.” These are all from Low Lat. pedonem, acc. of 
sete, footsolder; from ped stem of pes, ἃ foot, cognate with Ἐς 
y. From τ 

©. F. piston (mod. F. pidton), *a footman, one that travels on foot, 
also, a pawn at chests; * Cot. Littré supposes the O. F. paom, 
fon, to be the same as F. paon, a peacock ; but there is no reason 
whatever for the supposition. It is Flore likely that paon, are 


poor, 
mere variants of peon; the form occasions no difficulty, since’ the x pesen, id. 198. A later spelling of the pl. 


he Ἐς. pied, O. F. piet, foot, was also formed | 


epitome of Ducange, we fin 
Ὁ. F. paons, paoniers, where μοῦ means ἃ 
*fantassin, qui va a pied, piéton ;᾿ Roquefort. 
of the origin of the name there is no difficulty; the pawns were 
regarded as the foot-soldiers of the game, and i have seen a set 
in which each pawn was carved as a foot-soldier armed with a short 
glaive or halberd. Such was, I suppose, the arrangement from the 
very first; cf. Skt. chaturaiga, adj., consisting of four parts, which, 
when joined with bala, an army, signifies a complete army, consisting 
of chariots, elephants, horse, and foot ; also chafuraiiga, sb. a complete 
army, chess (Benfey). More strictly, chatwranga is the name of the 


sedones explained as equivalent to 
foot-soldier ; cf. paonnier, 
δ. As to the fact 


orig. game out of which chess the game of the kings) was develo, 

Bu Sen ‘hateraaga had its foot-soldiers; there ‘were four ἜΝ 
and each had a king and an army. The army coosated of on 
elephant (bishop), chariot (rook), horse (knight), and four foot- 


iets ( 
sai see Rook) 
PAXWAX, με strong tendon in the neck of animals. (E.) 

pachons, fo, 


There was then no queen. Der. pion-eer, q.¥. 


Still common Provincially ; also called paxywa 
λίαν, MCE. bemoan, Prompt. Parvs; tee Ways 

Ze vendon, the fax-wex,’ MS: Harl. 319, fol. 1 
“Gautier de Biblesworth says, of a man’s body, Et εἰ ed le wenne 
(fex wex) au col derere,’ i.e, and he has paxwax at the back of his 
neck. orig. form is fax-wax or fex-wex, and it exactly cor 
responds to the equivalent G. Aaarwacks, lit. hair-growth; presumably 
becuse the nr grows down to the back of the neck, and there 
ceases. Compounded of Μ. Ε. fax, hair, as in Faircfax = air-hair ; 
hair, Luke, vii. 38; and weaxan, 


L.) 


135 5 poral. are, ΠΣ 
een ‘paymaster; ‘pay-ment, M.¥. paiement, Chaucer, C.T. 
5713, from Ὁ. Κ΄ paiement, later payement, "ἃ payment or paying,” Cot. 

᾿ΑῪ (2), to pitch the seam of a ship. (Span.?—L.) Α nautical 
term, as noticed by Skinner, ed. 1671; and in the proverb: ‘the 
devil to pay, and no pitch hot.’ ‘To pay a rope, cen kabel teeren,’ lit. 
to tar a cable; Sewel’s Eng.-Du. Dict. 1754. Most likely caught up 
from Spanish, the present spelling merely representing the supposed 
sound of the word.=Span. pega, a varnish of i ραν, to join 
together, ἃ omen unite; empegar, to pitch. 


a ἐμεῖο dp ΕΣ ΠΊΩΝ 
Ρ. 545. Mlustration, but I think the Span. word 
comes nearer to E. than the O,F.does. The M.E. prys, pitch, K. 
Alisnunder, 1620, i, of course from 0.F. pois; but the verb to ραν 


Saver, PAINIM, α pagan. (Fo=L.) ‘The foynim bold:’ 
Spenser, FQ. i. 4. 413 of. Fairfax, τ. οἵ Tasso, xvili. 80. M.E. 
rynim. _* The paynymys hii ouercome’ = they overcame the pagans ; 
(Ob. of Gloue. p. 4or- This E. use of the word is due to a singular 
mistake. A paynim is not a man, but a country ; it is identical with 
paganism, which was formerly extended to mean the country of 
agin or heathen lands. It is correctly used in. King Hom, ed 
Lamby, 1. 803, where we find ἃ geamnt «fram gaye’ giant 
then lands. =O. F. paienisme, spelt paianisme in Cot 
wo explains it by “paganisine’ The sense is borrowed from that vot 
Ὁ. padnin, aire, the country inhabited by pagans (Borgsy).> 
‘anismus, paganism ; formed with suffix -ismus 
Wes 
better 


ἀσιοι) oat Lat: pogirtes a pagan, ‘See Fagen, 
weiter, wishing to use fine language, talks of a paynim, he 
a pagan at once. le LW. sth 
 & common vegetal le now say pea, wit peas. 
‘This is due to mistaking the # of the older form fora plural terasinay 
for Chinese, &c. 


tion; just as when people say shay for chaise, Chine 


Other words in which 


sherry (formerly sherris). M. E. pese, pl. 
=a loaf made of peas, P. Plowman, 


428 PEACE. 
Nares, Shak. has peas-cod = pea-pod, Mids, Nt. Dr. 


otherwise only the form pease. We also find pescodes in Lydgate, 
London Lyckpeny, st. 9.= A. S. pisa, pl. pisan, in a gloss (Bosworth). 
Not an E. word, but borrowed from Lat. pisum, a pea. (The vowel- 


from i to e occurs again in the case of pear, 4. v.] + Gk. 
πίσοι, a pea.=4/ PIS, to grind, pound, whence Lat. pinsere, to pound, 
Skt. pish, to grind, pound. Hehn’is prob. right in adding the 
Church-Slavonic pé-whi, sabulum, calculus, and in conjecturing 
“globule” or ‘‘grain-fruit” to be the primary meaning, one which 
is easly derived from the root;" Curtius, 1343. CL Russ. peoP, 
sand. ‘Der. pea-pod, peas-cod (as above). 


PEACE, quietness, freedom from war. (F.=L.) ΜΕ. pais, 


occurring as early as in the A.S. Chron, an. 1135.=0.F. pais, later | s 


paix, ‘ peace ;’ Cot.= Lat. pacem, acc. of pax, peace, orig. a compact 
‘made between two contending parties. = Lat. pac-, seen in pac-isct, to 
make a bargain, and in O. Lat. pac-tre, to bind, to come to an 
agreement.=4/ PAK, to fasten; see Pact. Der. peace!, interj.; 
ξξαεώιο Much Ado, iii. 3. 61; peace-abl-y, peace-ableness ; peace-ful, 

. John, ii. 340, ave, ‘peace-ful-ness, peace-maker, As You Like It, 
τ᾿ 4.108 ; peace-offering, peace-oficer. Also ap-pease, pay (1), paci- 

PRACH (a), ἃ delisions et w=L,=Pers.) ‘Of Peaches 
Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, τ Tae ME. peche, peshe, Promp' 
Parv. p. 3953 where it is also spelt peske, a form due to Low Lat. 
pesca. O.F. pesche, ‘a peach ;’ Cot. Cf. Port. pécego, Ital. persica, 
shorter form pesca, a peach.= Lat. Persicum, a peach, Pliny, xv. 11. 
11; 80 called because growing on the Persicus or peach-tree ; where 
Persicus stands for Persica arbor, the Persian tree. Pers. Pars, 
Persia. See Parsee. Der. peach-coloured, peach-tres, 

PEACH (2), to inform against. (F.,=L.) From M.E. apechen, 

loss of a; see Impeach. 

PEACOCK, a large gallinaceous bird with splendid plamage. 
(Hybrid; L.,=Gk.,=Pers.,— Tamil; and E.) M.E. pecok, but also 
pacok and pocok. In P. Plowman, B. xii. 241, where the text has pekok, 
‘two other MSS, have potok, pacok. In Chaucer, C.T. 104, the MSS. 
have petok, pohok. We also find po used alone, Polit. Songs, ed. 

ht, p. 159. The form pelok is due to pakok; and both pa-, foe 
from A.S. pawe, a peacock, which is not a true E. word, but 
borrowed from Lat. pauo. ‘Pauo, Pawus, pawe;' ilfric’s Gloss., 

Nomina Avium, in Wright's Vocab. i. 28. Here pawe is meant to 
de the A.S, form, whilst pauo, pavus, are Lat. forms. From Lat. 
pawo come also Du. paunw, G. pfau, F. paon, ἃς. β. The Lat. 
word is not a native one, but borrowed from Gk. rads, ταῶν, where 


Wri 
are 


these, we may also compare Goth. 
χιτών, ἃ coat, Matt. v. 40; also M. 
Perhaps Gk. Bairn, a shepherd's or peasant’s coat of skins. It is 
remarkable that we even find W. pais, Com. peis, in the sense 
ofcoat. 41 Cf. M.E. courtepy (short coat), Chaucer, C. T. 292. 
PEAK, a sharp point, top. (0) Μ. Ε. pek; ‘the hul of the 
pek’= the hill of the Peak, in Derbyshire; Rob. of Glouc. p. 7. In 
the A.S. Chron. an. 924, the same district is called Peaclond = 
Peak-land. Though the hiil is flat at the top, it presents a remarkably 
peaked appearance from many points of view. It is one of the 
Celtic words so often met with in English place-names.= Irish peac, 
any sharp pointed thing, whence peacack, sharp-pointed, neat, showy. 
Cf. Gael. δείς, a point, a nib, the bill of a bird; whence E. beak, See 
Beak. Allied to Pike, 


feides used to translate Gi. 
.G. pfeit, a shirt, and even 


, Peck, q.v., and Pick, q.v. Der. for beet 


PEAT. 


191; and® peak-ed, not quite the same word as M.E. pited (Prompt. Parv.) 


though used in the same sense; the M.E. form answers rather 
to mod. E. pike, sb., with the suffix -ed added. Also (probably) peak 
verb, to become thin, dwindle, Macb. i. 3. 23. ΟἿ. peeked, thin, 
Dorsetshire (Halliwell). 

a loud sound, summons, chime of bells, sound of a 
trumpet. (F.=L.) ‘A peale of gunnes, &c.;” Levins. The same 
phrase occurs in a tract dated 1532, in An English Gamer, ed. Arber, 
vol.ii. p. 36. ‘Peele of belles;” Palsgrave. A shortened fotm of ap- 
peal, by loss of the first syllable, which in the O. F. apel was a sole 
vowel, and may have been mistaken for the E. indef. article, just as 
we now use vow where the M.E. form is commonly avow. We 
speak of ἃ trumpet’s peal; compare this with F. appl. x call with 

frum or trumpet (Hamilton), ὀβ, Besides the form apel, mod. F. 

, there was a later derived form appeau, now used in the sense 

of ‘ bird-call’ (Hamilton). Cotgrave has: * Appeau, as Appel, also a 

bird-call ; Appeaux, chimes, or the chiming of bells.” This at once 

explains our common use of the phrase ‘a peal of bells.’ Note also 

Μ. Ε. apel, ‘an old term in hunting music, consisting of three long 

:* Halliwell. This etymology is noticed by Minsheu, ed. 1627; 

+a peal of bells, from the Ἐ. appeller, i.e. vocare.’ 866 AD- 
De 


10205.—A.S. pera or ; 
spelt bere, ‘Weights Vocab 
tree, occurs in " Pirss, pil 
in Wright’s Vocab. i. 32. . Ἐς pery, 
C.T. 10199, or pirie, P. Plowman, B. v. 16) 

Pliny ‘The vowel-change from 
Der. pear-tree, perr-y. 


xv. 15, 16. Root unknown. = 
toe Pe 
EARL, « well-known shining gem. (Ἐν Ὁ τ 


tree, Chaucer, 
te fine. ἃ pear, 


‘again in Ital. pera, a pear. 


ῬῚ MLE. perle, 
Allit, Poems, ed. Morris, A. 1.—F. perle, ‘a pearle, an union, also a 
ie;" Cot. }. Of disputed etymology, but doubtless Latin. 


beri 

It is best to collect the forms; we find Ital., Span., Prov. perla, Port. 
perola, sometimes perla; also A. 5. perl, in Hlfric's Glossary (Lye); 
O.H.G. perala, perla, berala, berla (according to Diez). ΑἹ prob. 
from Low Lat. perula, found in Isidore of Seville, in the 7th century 


(Brachet). ὀ γι Diez explains perula to stand for pirula, a little 
pear, from pirum, a pear; the change of vowel is seen again in Ital. 
pera, a pear. See Pear. This is perhaps the best solution; for, 


though the change of sense is curious, it may easily have been 
ἣν by the use of the Lat, bacca, which meant (1) ἃ berry, 
(2) an olive-berry, (3) any round fruit growing on a tree, (4) ἃ pearl 
(Horace, Epod. viii. 14). Diez also draws attention to Span. perilla, 
(1) a little pear, (2) ἃ pear-shaped ormament. Perhaps we may add 
Ὁ. Ital. perolo, ‘a little button or tassell of wooll on the top and 
middle of a knit cap;” Florio. And observe the sense of ‘ berry” 
which Cotgrave assigns to F. perle.  @ The next best solution 
appears to be that also due to Diez, viz. from Lat. pilwa, a little ball, 
elabule, pill, with change of the first tor. Der. pearl-y, pearl-i-ness; 
ish, a purer earbonate of potash, named from its pearly colour: 
barley, F. orge * pearl-barley,’ Hamilton, but for 
ome i, ‘piled ia ley,” Cok see Peel (1). Pemaps 
ῬῚ ἃ countryman. (F,—L.) The # is excrescent, as in 
ancien-t, tyran-t, but it occurs in O.F. In Gascoigne, Steele Glas, 
1. 647.=0.F. paisant, ‘a peasant, boor ;’ Cot. . ἘΞ paysan, and 
correct O. F, form paisan, answering to Ital. paisano, Span. pacsano, 
one bom in the same country, a compatriot. Formed with 
suffix -an (=Ital. -ano, Lat. -anus) from O. F. pais (mod. F. pays), a 
country; answering to Ital. paese, Span. pais, Port. pais, ‘All 
these πεν forms answer to Low Lat. *, neut. of pagensis, 
‘Der. 


orig. meaning ἃ villager.= Lat. pagus, a village. See Pagan. 
pectantry, Bacon, Life of Hen, Vil, ed. Lumby, p. 73,1136, a coined 


word. : 
‘PEAT, a vegetabie substance like turf, found in boggy places, and 


used as fuel. (E.) ‘There other with their spades the peats are 
squaring out ;” Drayton, Polyolbion, 5, 25. ‘Turf and peat . .. are 


cheape fuels ;’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 774. The true form is beat, as in 
Devonshire; the change from 6 to p is very unusual, but we have it 
again in purse from F. bourse; see .  * Beat, the roots and soil 
subjected to the operation of burning beat, which answers to the par- 
ing and burning, or more technically, sod-burning, of other districts;* 
Marshall's Rural Economy of West Devonshire, 1796 (E. D.S, 
Gloss. B. 6). Marshall also gives beating-axe as the name of the 
implement used for paring the sods, but wrongly connects it with 
the verb fo beat, with which it has nothing to do, The operation 
was so common in Devonshire that ‘to Devonshire ground’ or ‘to 
Denshire land’ passed into a proverb, and is mentioned in Fuller's 
Worthies, under Devonshire. . The beat was so called because used 
, ie, mending the fire; from Μ. Ε. been, to replenish a 


PEBBLE. 


fire. ‘I wol don sacrifice, and fyres bete;’ Chaucer, C. T. 2255.— 
ALS. bétan, to better, amend, repair, to make up a fire. ‘pa hét he 
bétan pacr-inne mycel fyr’ = he then caused men to make up therein 
a great fire; Aélfred, tr. of Orosius, ὃ. vi. c. xxii. § 2. Formed (by 
usual vowel-change from ὁ to 4) from Α. 8. ὁδί, advantage; see 
Boot (2). See farther in Wedgwood, who cites from Boucher, ν. 
beate-burning, ἃ passage from Carew about ‘turfes which they call 
beating,’ i.e. fuel; also ‘ betting, pared sods,’ from Lewis's Hereford- 
shire Glossary, &c. And see beit in Jamieson. 
‘a small round stone. (E.) In Shak. Cor. v. 3. 58; ἃ 

fitblestne ‘Two Gent. ii. 3. 11. ΜῈ, pobble, Allit. Poems, ed. 

lorris, A. 117; pibbil-ston, Wyclif, Prov. xx. 17. = Α. 8. papol-stin, 
a pebble-stone; “ΕΠ τίς Homilies, i. 64, 1. 3. B. Prob. named 
from its roundness ; cf. Lat. papula, a pustule, papilla, a little pustule, 
nipple of a teat, rose-bud ; Gk. πομφόε, a bubble, πέμφιξ, a bubble, 
a blister. = 4/PAP, to swell up; nasalised in Lithuan. pampti, to 
svel f. Skt. pupputa, a swelling at the palate.  @[ The 
il It 
A. 


this etymology is in the preservation of the Aryan p in 
᾿ς but all Teutonic words beginning with p present unusual 
difficulties. The A.S. papol may have been borrowed from Lat. 
papula as far as its form is concemed, but the sense hints at its being 
ἃ survival of something older. Der. pebbl-y, pebbl-ed. 

PECCABLE, liable to sin. (L.) Rare ; Rich. gives quotations 
for peccable and peccability from Cudworth, Intellectual System (first 
ed. 1678, also 1743, 1820, 1837, 1845), pp. 564, 565. _Englished 
from Lat. peccabilis*, a coined word from peccare, to sin, Der. 
peccabili-ty., See Peccant. 

PECCADILLO, a slight offence, small sin. (Span,=L.) In 
Blount's Gloss. ed. 1674. = Span, pecadillo, a slight fauit, dimin. of 
pecado, a sin, — Lat. peccatum, a sin; orig. neut. of peceatus, pp. of 
‘peccare, to sin. See Peccant. 

PECCANT, sinning. (F..—L.) First used in the phrase ‘ peccant 
humours ;’ Bacon, Advancement of Leaming, ed. Wright, p. 37, 1. 

2, p. 43, 1. 28.—F. peccant, ' sinning ; U'humeur peccante, the corrupt 
famout in the body;’ Cot. = Lat. peccant-, stem of pres. part. 
peccare,tosin. B, Etymology doubtful ; Cicero (Parad. iii. 1.20) says 
* peccare est tanquam transilire lineas,’ like our transgress or trespass. 
Tt has been suggested that it may stand for pedicare, from pedica, a 
clog, fetter, shackle, like our phrase ‘to put one’s foot in Tf there 
be any truth in this, the etymology is from ped-, stem of pes, a foot ; 
seeFoot, Der. peccant-ly, peccanc-y ; and see pece-able, pece-ad-illo. 

PECCARY, » hog like ‘quadruped of 5. America. (1 
rican.) In a tr. of Buffon, Nat. Hist., London, 1792, 
‘pécari, a peccary. AS, American word. ‘It is not improbable that 
the pecari has been so called by Buffon from pachira, which is the 
name given to this quadraped in Oronoko ;‘ Clavigero’s Hist. of 
Mexico, tr. by Cullen, 1787, ii. 319. It is also called, in different 
parts of America, saino, cojametl, and tatabro (id.). 

PECK (1), to strike with something pointed, to snap up. (Scand., 
=C.) A mere variant of pick. In Chaucer, C.T. 14973 (Six-text, B. 
4157) we have : ‘ Pikke hem right as they growe,’ where most MSS. 
have Pekke or Pek. Pick is the older form; see Pick. BA 
similar vowel-change appears in Com. peg, a prick, answering to W. 

point, also a nip. And some Swed. dialects have pekka 
‘Der. peck-er, wood-peck-er. 
‘measure, two gallons, (Scand.,=C.) 
. 8, The word is somewhat obscure, but it 
is probably a mere derivative of peck, to snap up. As in the case of 
most measures, the quantity was once quite indefinite, and prov. Ἐς 
++ merely means ‘a quantity ;’ we still talk of ‘a peck of troubles.’ 
ἴᾷ particu ar, it was a guantity for eating; cf. prov. E. peck, meat, 
victuals, from the prov. E. verb peck, to eat. * must scrat before 
we peck,’ i.e. scratch (work) before we eat ; Halliwell. Hence slang 
E. peg away, i.e. peck away, eat quickly, or drive hard ; pecker, 
appetite. B. We do indeed find Irish peac, Gael. peic, a Ὁ but 
there is a suspicion that these are rather borrowed from E. than the 
orig. Celtic words. γι. Similarly Scheler derives picotin, ἃ peck, ἃ 
measure, from the verb picoter, to peck as a bird does; and picoter is 
itself a mere extension from the Celtic root appearing also in E. peck 
and pick. 

PECTINAL, comb-like, applied to fish with bones like the teeth 
ofacomb. (L.) Sir T. Browne speaks of pectinals, i.e. pectinal fish ; 
Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. iv. c. 1, last section. Coined from Lat. pectin-, stem 
of pecten, a comb. — Lat, pectere, to comb. + Gk. πεκτεῖν, to comb; 
lengthened form from séxew, to comb, to card wool, to shear. 
B ‘rom 4/ PAK, to pluck, Fall hair, comb; preserved also in 

jthuanian pesz-ti, to pluck, pull hair. ‘From the same root is Α. 8. 
fax, a head of hair, whence Fairfax, i.e. fair hair. And see Fight. 
‘Der. Hence also pectin-ate, pectin-at-ed; and see paxwaz. 

PECTORAL, belonging to the breast or chest. (F.,=L.) In 
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‘belonging to the breast. — Lat. pector-, stem of pectus, the breast. 
Perhaps allied to Skt. paksha, in the sense of flank or side. Der. 
pectoral-ly, ex-pector-ate. 

PECULATE, to pilfer, steal. (Lat.) ‘ Peevlator, that robs the 
prince or common treasure ;” Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. = Lat. pecu- 
Jatus, pp. of peciilari, to appropriate to one’s own use. Formed as 
if from peciilum δ, with the same sense as peciilium, private property, 
and allied to fecii-nia, property; see Peculiar, ἃ 
lat-ion, peculat-or. 

‘LAR, appropriated, one’s own, particular. (F..<L.) In 
Levins ; and in Shak. Oth. i. 1. Go, = F. peculier, " peculiar;’ Cot. 
Lat. peculiaris, relating to property, one’s own. = Lat. peculium, pro- 

Ὑ ; allied to pecunia, property, money, from which it merely differs 

In the suffix, Pe Der. peculiar-ly, peculiar-inty. 
PECUNIARY, relating to property or money. (F..=L.) Spelt 
jarie in Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F. pecuniaire,* pecuniary ;* Cot.= 

ἐς, pecuniarius, belonging to property. Lat. pecunia, property. 
Β. Formed with Aryan suffixes -na and -ya from pecu-, as appearing in 
pl. pecwa, cattle of all kinds, sheep, money ; the wealth of ancient 
times consisting in cattle. Skt. pagu, cattle; lit. that which is 
fastened up, hence cattle possessed and controlled by men. = 
«ΑΚ, to fasten; cf. Skt. pag, to fasten; and see Fee. Der. 


pecuniari-ly. 

‘PEDAGOGUE, a teacher, pedant. (F..<L.,=Gk.) In Min- 
sheu, ed. 1627. — F. pedagogue, ‘a schoolmaster, teacher, pedant ;* 
Cot. = Lat. gus, ἃ preceptor. — Gk. παιδαγωγόε, at Athens, a 
slave who led a boy to school, hence, a tutor, instructor. =Gk. παιδ-, 
stem of παῖω, α boy; and ἀγωγόν, leading, guiding, from ἄγειν, to 
lead. The Gk, sais is for wafis, i.e. pau-is, from a probable 
/ PU, to beget, whence numerous derivatives, such as Lat. puer, a 
Boy, Skt. pura, a son, Gk. mi-Aos, a foal, and E. Foal,q.v. The 
Gk. ἄγειν, to lead, is cognate with Lat agere, whence Ἑ ‘Agent, 
q.v.__ Der. pedagog-ic ; pedagog-y, O. F. pedagogie (Cot.). 

PEDAL, belonging te the foot, (L.) "Pedal, of a foot, measure 
or space ;’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘ Pedalls, or low keyes, of 
organs ;’ Sherwood, index to Cotgrave. Now chiefly used asa sb., 
as the pedal of an organ, i.e. a key acted on by the foot. -- Lat. 
pedaliz, (1) belonging to'a foot, (2) belonging to a foot-measure 
(whence the old use, as in Blount). = Lat. ped-, stem of pes, a foot ; 
cognate with Ε. Foot, q.v. 

VANNT, a schoolmaster, vain displayer of leaming. (F..= 
Ital, = Gk.?) In Shak. L. LL. iii. 179.=F. pedant, ‘a pedant, 
ordinary schoolmaster ;’ Cot. Borrowed from Italian (Littr 
Ital. pedanée, ‘a pedante, or a schoolemaster, the same as 1gogo; 
Florio. B. Pedante is a pres. participial form as if from a verb 
pedare*, which, as Diez suggests, is probably not the O. Ital. pedare, 
* to foote it, to tracke, to trace, to tread or trample with one’s feete” 
(Florio), but an accommodation of the Gk. παιδεύειν, to instruct, 
from παιδ-, stem of wals, a boy. See Pedagogue. Diez cites from 
Varchi (Ercol., p. 60, ed. 1570), ἃ passage in Italian, to the effect 
that ‘ when I was young, those who had the care of children, teach- 
ing them and taking them about, were not called as at present 
pedanti nor by the Greek name pedagogi, but by the more horrible 
name of ripitifori’ [ushers]. γ If this etymology be not approved, 
we may perhaps fall back upon the verb pedare in Florio, as if a 
pedant meant ‘one who tramps about with children at his heels.” 
‘This is, of course, from Lat, ped-, stem of pes, a foot, cognate with 
Ἑ. Foot. Der. pedant-ic, pedant-ic-al, pedant-ry. 

PEDDLE, to deal in small wares. (Scand.?) Βρ. Hall con- 
trasts ‘ pedling barbarismes’ with ‘classick tongues τ᾿ Satires, bk. ii 
[not iii}. sat.'3, 1. 25. Here pedling means ‘ petty,’ from the verb 
peddle or pedle, to deal in small wares; a verb merely coined from 
the sb. pedlar, a dealer in small wares, which was in much earlier 
use. See Pedlar. Der. piddle, to trifle, q.¥. 

PEDESTAL, the foot or base of a pillar. (Span.,=Ital..=L, 
and Ὁ.) Spelt pedestal in Minsheu, ed. 1627.—Span. pedestal, ‘the 
base or foot of a pillar,’ Minsheu. Cf. O. F. pied-seal in Cotgrave. 
As the Span. for ‘ foot’ is pié, it is not a Span. word, but borrowed 
wholly from Ital. piedestallo, ‘a footstall or a treshall (threshold) οἱ 
ἃ ἄοοτε;᾽ Florio. Β. A clumsy hybrid compound; from Ital. 
biede, ‘a foote, a base, a footstall or foundation of anything’ (Florio), 
which from Lat. pedem, acc. of pes, a foot ; and Ital. stallo, a stable, 
a stall, from G. stall, a stable, stall, cognate with E. stall. See 
Foot and Stall. ν᾿ Foosstall (G. fussgestell) is a better word. 

PEDESTRIAN, going on foot ; an expert walker. (L.)  Pro- 
[2] ‘an adj. Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, gives the form pedestrial. 

th pedestri-an and pedestri-al are coined words, from Lat. pedestri-, 
crude form of pedester, one who goes on foot. Formed, it is supposed, 
from pedit-ter', i.e, by adding the suffix ~fer (Aryan -tar) to pedit-, 
stem of pedes, one who goes on foot. Pad-it- is from ped-, stem 


Der. 
PE 


Minsheu, ed. 1627. = F. pectoral, " pectorall;’ Cot.= Lat. pectoratis, | of pes, a foot ; and tt-um, supine of ire, to go, from ¥/I,to go. Cf. 
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com-es (stem com-it-), a companion, one who ‘goes with’ another. 


The Lat. pes is cognate with E. 
PEDICEL, PEDIOLE, 


foot; see Foot. Der. pedestrian-ism. 
e foot-stalk by which a leaf or fruit 
Pedicel is modem, from mod. F. 


Ὁ. Ε΄. pedicule, ‘the staulk of a leafe, or of fruit; 
pediculum, acc. of pediculus, a little foot, foot-stalk, pedicle. 
ϑϑαίο, from pedi:, crude form of pes, cognate with E. foot. See 
PEDIGREE, 2 register of descent, lineage, genealogy. (F.?) 
Jn Shak. Hen. V, ii. 4. go. Spelt pedegree in Minshea (1627); 
igrew in Levins (1570); beogrewe ‘in Palsgrave (1530). In the 
rompt. Parv., a.D. 1440, we find the spellings pedeere, pedegrw, 
ψάάνεα, pedegrewe, petygru, petygrwe, and it is explained by ‘lyne of 
kyarede ‘and awncetrye, Stemma, im scalis’ In the Appendix to 
leame’s ed. of Rob. of Gloucester, p. 585, he cites from a 
ΜΒ. of Rob. of Glouc. in the Herald’s Office, a piece which 
ins: ‘A petegreu, fro William Conguerour . . vn-to kyng Henry 
the vi.” The last circumstance mentioned belongs to a.D. 1431, 50 
that the date is about the same as that of the Prompt. Parv. 
‘Wedgwood cites from the Rolls of Winchester College, temp. 
Heary IV, printed in Proceedings of the Archeological Institute, 
1848, p. 64, a ¢ relating to the expenses ‘Stephani Austinwell 
. . ad loquendum ... de evidenciis scrutandis de pe de gre progeni- 
torum heredum de Husey.’ This, being in a Latin document, is not 
much to be relied on for spelling, but it appears to be the earliest 
trace of the word at present known. Thus the word does not 
appear till the sth century. B. Etymology unknown; but we 
may feel sure it is French, The numerous guesses, par degrés 
(Mahn), pied and gré, pire and degré, pelendo gradus, &c., are all 
utterly unsatisfactory. evidence certainly points to something 
different from F. gré and Lat. gradus, or we should not have the 
forms gra and grave in the Prompt. Pav. y. T merely add the 
guess that there may be a reference to F. grwe,a crane. Danser la grue 
meant to hop or stand on one leg only ἐξοιρτανο), in allusion to the 
crane's frequently resting on a single leg; and there is a proverbial 
rase ἃ pied de grue, ‘in suspence, on doubtful tearms, or not wel, or 
t halfe, setled, like a crane that stands but upon one leg;’ Cot. 
‘Thus a pedigree would be so named, in derision, from its doubtful- 
nes; of from the eranes' legs (single upright stalks) used in drawing 
‘out apredigree. δ. Wedgwood (in N. and Ὁ. 65... 309) gives pled 
the sense of ‘ tree ;’ so that pied de gres is ‘tree of degrees.’ Cf. F. 
pied-bornier, ‘a tree that serves to divide severall tenements ; Cot. 
PEDIMENT, an omament finishing the front of a building. (L.) 
‘Fronton, in architecture, a member that serves to compose an orna- 
ment, raised over cross-works, doors, niches, &c., sometimes making 
8 triangle, and sometimes part of a circle; it is otherwise called a 
pediment, and fastigium by Vitruvius;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. 1 cannot 
trace the history of the word, and the dictionaries make no attempt 
to explain it. Mahn, in Webster, derives it from pes, a foot ; which 
is but a poor account, The form of the word is clearly Latin; but 
there is no such word as pedimentum. I can only suppose that the 
orig. word is pedamentum, a stake or prop, with which trees and 
vines are supported; formed with suffix -mentum from pedare, to 
rop, from ped-, stem of pes, a foot; see Foot. The spelling pediment 
‘pedament would naturally be brought about by confusion with the 
common word inipediment. B. This etymology is, as to the 
form, probably right ; as to the reason of the use of the word, I can 
only guess that ‘was used as an equivalent to α. 
Pedatura not only means a prop or " pedament,” but in Low Lat. had 
the sense of a certain space, containing a certain number of feet, in 
which anything could be put, a site or plot (Ducange). And a 
pediment does, in fact, enclose a space which was often omamented 
with sculpture, More light is desired as to the word’s history. 
PEDLAR, PEDLER, PEDD! a hawker, one who 
travels about selling small wares. (Scand.?) The verb to peddle, to 
sell small wares, is later, and a mere derivative from the sb, We 
find pedler in Cotgrave, to explain F. mercerot, and pedlar in Sher- 
wood’s index. But the older form was peddar or r, appearing 
as late as in Levins, ed, 1570; although, on the other hand, pedlere 
occurs as early as in P. Plowman, B. v. 258. ‘Peddare, calatharius 
(basket-maker}, piscarivs’ [one who sells fish hawked about in 
[ἘΚ ΡῚ rompt. Parv.; formed from pedde, explained by ‘ panere,’ 
i.e. a pannier; id. See Way's excellent illustrative note. The 
Prompt. Parv.’ also gives: ‘Pedlare, shapmann,’ i.e. chapman, 
hawker. β. As Way remarks, in the Eastern counties, a panier for 
carrying provisions to market, esp. fish, is called a ped; ‘the market 
in Norwich, where wares brought in from the country are exposed for 
sale, being known as the ped-market ; and a dealer who transports his 
‘wares in such ἃ manner is termed a pedder.’ Probably pedlar is due 
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to a dimin, form peddle, i.e. little ‘ ped,’ which is not recorded. The 
word peddar is old, and is spelt peoddare in the Ancren Riwle, p. 66, 
1.17, where it bas the exact sense of pedlar or hawker of small’ wares. 
And’ see Lowland Sc. peddir, a pediar (Jamieson). γ. Origin 
unknown ; but presumably Scand., as peddir is found in Scotch, and 
ped or pad in Norfolk. Cf. ‘A haske is a wicker pad, wherein they 
‘vse to cary fish τ᾿ Gloss by E. Kirke to Spenser, Shep. Kal. Novem- 
ber, 1. 16. Still, the word ped, or pad, a basket, is no longer to be 
traced in Scandinavian ; and the word pad, in the sense of cushion, 
is almost as obscure. See Pad. Der. peddle, vb., q.v. 
PEDOBAPTISM, infant baptism. (Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. A coined word, as if from Lat. pedcbaptismus 5, Latinised. 
form of Gk. παιδοβαπτισμόε ; from παιδο-, crude form of παῖν, a boy; 
and βαπτισμόε, baptism. See Pt and Baptism. Der. 
pedobaptist, 
(), to strip off the skin or bark. (F,=L.) Ια Shak. 
Merch. Ven. i. 3. 86. [Two F. verbs are mixed up here, viz. F. pel 
and ἘΞ piller.” It is true that peler and piller are now well dis- 
tinguished in French, the former meaning ‘to peel, strip,’ and the 
latter ‘to plunder,’ a sense preserved in E. pillage. But in O.F. 
they were sometimes confused, and the same confusion appears in 
M.E. pilien, pillen, used in the sense of ‘peel.’ ‘Rushes to pilie’= 


3993. A clear case is in Palsgrave, who has: ‘I pyll rysshes, Je 
pille des ioncz.’ For farther remarks on pill, see Eitege We 


‘helare, to strip, peel, O. Ital. pellare, "το vaskin,’ Florio. —Lat. pellis, 
q But some senses of F. peler are due to Lat. 
ir, Der. peal-ed; 


eel (1). 
Once a cofamon word ; see 


Root uncertain; but prob. pa = pag, to fasten, plant, as in Lat. pax- 
gere; whence pala, the instrament used in planting. "Der. feat 
‘PEEP (1), to chirp, or cry like a chicken. (F,=L.) ἴη Isai 
viii, 19, x. 14; see Bible Wordbook. M.E. to peep, chirp, 
Owl and Nightingale, 503. Certainly a pure y imitative word, but 
it seems nevertheless to have been borrowed from Ε. On the con- 
fusion between the sounds denoted by the E. ee in the 16th century, 
see remarks in Palsgrave, cited by Ellis, Early Eng. Pron. i. 77. 
Palsgrave says that the mod. bear and bier were both spelt bere in 
his time. Thus E. peep may answer either to O.F. pepier or to F. 
piper; the M.E. pipen, however, is solely the latter.~O. F. pepier, 
* to peep, cheep, or pule, as a young bird in the neast,’ Cot. ; piper, 
“to whistle, or chirp, like a bird, cf. pipée, ‘the peeping or 
chirping of small birds,’ id.—Lat. pipare, pipire, to peep, chirp. Of 
imitative origin ; due to repetition of the syllable PI. ce Gk. πιπίζειν, 
πιππίζειν, to tip, See Pipe, Pule. 
loo! 


PEEP (2), to look out (or in) through a narrow aperture, to look 
slly, (ὃν = L.)_* Where dawning day doth never pepe; Spenser 
F. “To peepe, inspicere ;" Levins, ed. 1570. ety: 


ἃ + 39- 
mology offer great difficuities ; but nearly all writers think it must 
‘be connected with the word above, as no other solution seems pos- 
sible, the word being unknown in M.E.; whereas M.E. pipen, 
to peep, chirp, occurs in the Owl and Nightingale, 503. 8. The 
explanations hitherto offered are very forced ; Richardson suggests 
that the verb "Peatiee or τ from the found which chickens make 
upon the first ing of the shell to the look accompanying it !” 
Wedgwood says : ‘ When we endeavour to sound the highest notes in 
our voice we strain for a moment without effect until after an effort 
a thin, sound makes its way through the constricted passages, 
affording a familiar image of a hidden force struggling through ob- 
structions into life; as the sprouting of a bud through the bursting 
envelopes, or the light of day piercing through the Shades of night. 
Hence may be explained Dan. at pippe frem (of ἃ bud or seed), to 
shoot, or peep forth, and the O.E. (M.E.] day-pipe, rendered by 
Palsgrave ἴα pipe du jour, We now call it the peep of day, wit 
total unconsciousness of the original image. In the same way Du. 
kritcke, krieckaling, the day spring or creak of day, from riches, F. 
cricquer, to creak. “1 peke or prie, je pipe hors” [I peep out]; Pals- 
grave.” Ὑ. It is far simpler toderive E. peep at once from O.F. 
Hiper, formerly used, as the above happy yguotation shows, in the 
hhrase piper hors, to peep out, to pry. How the F, piper came to 
be in that sense will appear at once if we refer the verb. not 
to the bird, but to the fowler who lies in wait for him, which was, in 
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fact, a common use of it. ‘Piper, to whistle or chi 
also to cousen, deceive, cheat, gull, overreach, beguile, esp. by false 
cards or dice ;? Cot.‘ Pipée, the peeping or chirping of small 
birds, counterfeited by a bird-catcher ; also, a counterfeit shew, false 
countenance,’ &c.; id. ‘Pipe, a bird-call, or little wooden’ pipe, 
wherewith fowlers do counterfeit the voices of the birds they 
would take;’ id. Now at p. 212 of Lacroix (Manners, Customs, 
and Dress during the Middle Ages) there is an excellent illustration 
of ‘ bird-piping, or the manner of catching birds by piping,’ 
fac-simile of a miniatare in a MS, of the 14th century. Th 
shews a man, nearly concealed within a bush, attracting wild birds 
by means of a pipe, He is piping and peeping out at once. I think 
‘we may therefore explai piper as meaning fo act like α bird-catcher, to 

‘The sense ‘to ae is still common ; 


(Gchmidt, Shakespeare-Lexicon). ‘Why pry't thou through my 
Window?’ leave thy pecping;” Lucrece, hh See further" under 
Poop (1). Der. , Cymb. i. 6. 108 ; Itde- 


serves to be added that the use of the E. verb may | have been farther 
influenced by that of the old verb to beak, used in much the same 
sense. The guetation + I peke or prie “has been given above, from 
Palsgrave. ΟἿ "Τὸ peake into a place, inspicere ;" Levins. This is 
the M.E. piken im nere, and gan in at the curtein pike’ = came 
near, and peeped in at the curtain, Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 60; appa- 
rently borrowed from F. Pinner to to pierce, herfce (metaphorically) to 
poke one! ‘one’s nose into a thing. ique, Pick, Peck. 
"EER (1), an equal, ΩΝ (F< ἸῺ The orig. sense is 
cual * the twelve peers of France were so called because of 
na ME. pere Chaucer, C. T. 10990 [not 11119]; per, Harel, 
2241. per, peer, later pair, " a peer, a paragon, also ἃ matcl 
fellow, companion ;’ Cot. ; eg an adj., “like. equall,’ id. Cf. 
Span. par, equal, also a peer; Ital. pare, pari, alike, pari, a peer. = 
Lat. parem, acc. of par, equal. See Par, Pair. Der. , 8. 
late word, with fem, suffix ~ess, of F. origin, Pope, Moral Essays, ii 
70, iii, 140 5 Peerage, used by Dryden (Todd ; no reference), in place 
of the older word lom, used by Cotgrave to translate F. pairie; 
less, Temp. iii. 1. 473 peercless-ly, peer-less-ness, 
SRG}, to look narrowly, to pry. (O.LowG.) ‘Peering in 
for ports ;’ . Ven. i. 1.19. M.E. piren * Right so 
doth he, whan bo he pireh And toteth on her womanhede® = so 
ὡς , when he peers and looks upon her womanhood; Gower, C. 
29,14. ‘And preuylich pirith till pe dame passe’ = and 
arial peers, or spies, till the mother-bird leaves the nest; Rich. 
Redeles? ed. Skeat ii 48.—Low G. tiren, to Took closely, a form in 
which 7 has been lost ; it is also 
Wrterbuch. For the loss of 1, cf. 


liren, plisren ; see Bremen 
Ἢ Swed. ir, to blink 


Dan. plire, to blink. The orig. sense of Low. plares i draw the 
eyelids together, in order to jook closely. See eyed. And 
see Peer (3). 


PEER (3), to Fey me Distinct from the word above, 
though prob. sometimes confused with it. It is merely short for 


appear. M.E. peren, short for aperen. ‘There was I bidde, in payn 
af deth, to pees” Court of Love (late rgth cent), 1.55. Cl,“ When 
daffodils * Shak. Wint. Ta. iv. 3.1. As the M.E. 


aperen was fre end spelt with one p, the prefix a- easily dropy 
off, as in the case of pal for appeal i tee Peal, See further “peed 
Appear. In F. the simple verb paroir (Lat. parere) was used 
ina similar way. * Paroir, to appear, to peep out, as the day in a 
moming: or the sun ovet a mountain ;’ Cot. 

+H, cross, ill-natured, fretful. (E.) M. E. pevisch 5 spelt 
peyuesshe in Ῥ. Plowman, C. ix. 151, where four MSS. have peuysche; 
the sense being ‘ill-natured,’ It occurs also in G, Douglas, tr. of 
Virgil, Ain. xi. 408 (Lat. text), where we find: ‘Sik ane pevych and 
catyve saule as thine’ = such a perverse and wretched soul as thine. 
And again, in the same, /En, vi. 301, where the Lat. *Sordidus ex 
humeris nodo de let amictus” is translated ye “Hys smottrit 
habyt, owr his schulderis lydder Hang pevagely, with a knot 
togidder,’ where it seems to mean ‘uncouthly.” yet again, 
Aruns is called ' thys peveck man of weyr’ fy Rime Tact | Gee 
Lat. improbus; Hn. x. 767. Ray. in his North-country Words, ed. 
1691, gives: ‘ Peevisk, witty, subtil Florio explains sehifezza by 
“coynes, quaintnes, peeuishnes, fondnes, frowardnes.’ Pesvisk in 
Shak. is silly childish, thoughtless, forward. Peevishnesse = way- 
wardness, Spenser, F. Ὁ. vi. 7. 37. Thus the various senses are 
childish, silly, wayward, froward. uncouth, illenatured, perverse, and 
even witty. All of these may be reduced to the sense of ‘ chi 
the sense of witty being equivalent to that of ‘forward,’ the child 
toward instead of froward. B. A difficult and obscure word ; but 
prob. of onomatopoetic origin, from the noise made by fretful “chi 
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like a bird ;®dren, The origin appears, perhaps, in Lowland Sc peu, to make a 


plaintive noise, used in the Complaint of Scotland, ed. Murra 

to denote the plaintive cry of young birds: ‘the chekyns [ch kes} 
to peu.’ Wedgwood cites Dan. dial. piave, to whithper or cry 

ΝΞ not given in Aasen. Cf. F. ρέαμίεν, "το, Ῥ or chee 
ung bird, Iso to pule, or howle as ἃ young whelp;* Cot 

also jeep (1) and Pewit. ' In this view, t the suffix = hac tte τὰ 

uncommon force of ‘given to,’ as in (Αίεν. ἐλ, mop-ish. Similarly, 

from Gael. piug, a plalative note, we have piugack, having ἃ queru- 

lous voice, mean-looking. Der. peevistl ly, -ness, 

PEEWIT, another ἐν spelling of Pewit. (E.) 

PEG, a wooden pin for fastening boards, &c. (Scand.,=C.) M.E. 
serge; * Pegge, ot pyane of tymbyr ;’ Prompt. Parv, ΤῊΣ nearést 
form is Dan. tie (pl. pigge), a pike, a spike, a weakened form of pik, 
a pike, peak; so also Swed. pigg, a prick, spike, from pik, a pike. 
(For the vowel-change, cf, Com. ‘peg, @ prick.) . These are 
words of Celtic origin; cf. W. pig, α point, pike, peak; and see 
Peck, Peak, Pike. verb, Temp. i. 2. 2955 gees. 

PELF, Nae, ἢ οἱ εἶς 1 “But all bis min ie is set 
on mucky peife;" Spenser, Ὁ iii. 9. τ, pelfrey. 
* Spolium ; Prom t. Parv. Pelf, to rob, occurs, as Bee Ee 
Mundi, 1. 6149. = Ὁ. F. pelfre, booty, allied to pelfrer, to pilfer (Bur- 

guy). B. Of unknown origin; Roquefort gives O.F. pil/éer, pil- 
ὩΣ to rob, plunder, which Mahn (in Webster) derives from Lat. 
pilare, to rob, and facere, to make. ‘This derivation from two verbs 
is not satisfactory; yet it is highly probable that, at any rate, the 
first syllable of pelfrer is connected with F. and'E. pillage. "The 
difficulty is to explain the latter part of the ποτὰ. y. Pelf and 
pilfer are obviously related; but it is not clear which is the older 
word. See Pilfer. 

PELICAN, a large water-fowl. (F.,<L.,=Gk.) In Hamlet, 
iv. 5.146. Spelt pellican, Ancren Riwle p. 118.= ἘΞ pelican, "α pel- 
lican;’ Cot. = Lat. pélicanus, pélécanus. = Gk. πελεκάν (gen. πελεκᾶνοε), 
πελεκᾶε, πελέκαε, strictly, the wood pecker, the joiner-bird of Aristo- 
phanes, Av. 884, 1155; also a water-bird of the pelican kind. The 
wood-pecker was so called from its pecking; and the pelican from 
its large bill. Gk. πελεκάω, I hew with an axe, peck.= Gk. πέλεκυν, 
an axe hatchet. + Skt. para, am axe hatchet: βαγαρναάα, an Sx 

ELISSE, a silk habit, wom by ladies. (F,—L.) Formerly a 
fet robe. Of late introduction; added by Todd to Johnson. 
(The older E. form is itch. .v.] =F. pelisse, formerly also pelice, ‘a 

in of fur ;’ Cot. = palice, pellicia, fern, of pelliceus, pellicius, 
made of skins. Lat. pellis, a ‘cognate with Εἰ fell, x skin; see 
Pell and Fell (2). Der. sur-flice. Doublet, pilca. 

PELL, a skin, a roll of parchment. (F,=L.) M.E. pell, pel 
(pl. pellis) King Alisaunder, 7081. = O.F. pel (Burguy); mod. F. 
gow lis, a skin, cognate with E. fell, a skin; see 

‘ell (: isse, pell-icle, pel-t (2), sur-plice, peel. 

ἘΣΤΊ ΚΕΝ Ἢ alittle ball, as of lint or wax, &c. (Ε-,.. 1.) M.E. pelet. 
Formerly used to mean a gun-stone, or piece of whi 


acannon-ball. ‘As pale as a pelet,’ P. Plowman, B. v.78. “Α pelet 
cout of a gonne’ (gun), Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 553.+0.F. pelote, 
‘a hand-ball, or tennis-ball ;” Cot. Cf. Span. pelofa, a ball, cannon- 


ball, Ital. pillotta, ‘a small ball. All diminutives from Lat. pila, a 
ball. B. Allied to Gk. πάλλα, a ball; πάλλειν, to brandish, 
toss, throw, Lat. pellere, to drive. See Pulsate. Der. pelleted; 


plat-r0n, ra 

PELL: athin film, (F.=L.) ‘A pellicle, or little mem- 
brane τ᾿ Sir Τ. Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ, fii. c. 27, part 10. = F. 
pellicule, ‘a little skin ;’ Cot. = Jat pelicula, a small skin or hide ; 
dimin, from pellis, a skin. See P 

PELLITORY (1), PARITORY, a wild flower that grows on 
walls, (F..=L.) Often called pellitory’of the wall, a tautblogical ex- 
pression. ‘Pellitory stands for paritory, by the common change of r 


fol. Μ. Ε. paritorie, Chaucer, C.T. 16049. = O. F. paritoire, * pelli- 
Ἀκοῦς Lat. parietaria, pellitory ; properly fem. of 
belonging to walls. = Lat. pari. 


of the wi 


stem of paris, α, 


4 In Shak. 
 péleméie), * pell-mell, 


souly, confosd 
οι pesle-mesde (mod. 


etre 


K. John, ii. 406. = 
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sonfusedly,’ Cot.; also spelt pelle-melle in the 13th cent. (Littré). (Festus) ; formed with suffix -na from «PAT, to fly; whence τ 
τ. 


‘The lit. sense is ‘stirred up with a shovel.’ = F. pelle, a shovel, fire- 
shovel (Ε. peel, see Halliwell), which from Lat. pala, a spade, peel, 
shovel ; and O. F. mesier, to mix, from Low Lat. misculare, extended 
from miscere, to mix. See Peel (3) and Medley. 

PELT (1), to throw or cast, to strike by throwing. (L.) ‘The 
chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds ;’ Oth. ii, 1.12. M. E. pelten, 
pilten, pulten, to thrust, strike, drive ; pt. t. pelte, pilte, pulte; pp. pelt, 
pilt, pult. * And hire oBer eare pilted hire tail per-inne’=and in her 
other ear she [the adder] thrusts her tail; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, ii. 197.‘ Fikenhild ajen hire pelte Wip his swerdes hilte’ = 
Fikenbild pushed against her with his sword-hilt; King Hora, ed. 
Lumby, 1415. ‘The, pp. pilt= thrust, put, is in Gen, and Exodus, 
ed. Morris, 2214. The pp. iput=cast, thrown, is in Layamon, 
10839 (later text). See further examples in Stratmann, to which 
add, from Halliwell: ‘With grete strokes 1 shalle hym pelte,’ MS. 
Ashmole 61; which comes very near the mod. usage. The sense of 
‘drive’ comes out in the common mod. E, phrase full pelt = fall 
drive.  B, The easiest way of interpreting the vowel-sounds is to 
refer the word to an A.S. form pyltan*, to thrust, drive, not recorded. 
This would give M.E. pulten or pilten; cf. A.S. E 
lutel, litel, and A.S. pyt, a pit, whence M. E. put, pit. 
dialectal variety, like Kentish pet for pit, and E. dent as well as dint, 
from Α. 5. dynt, γι Just as pyt is from Lat. puteus, such a form as 
A.S. pylian* would answer to Lat. pultare, to beat, strike, knock ; 
‘and this is the most prob. origin of the word, δ. Lat. pultare, 
ke pultare is an iterative form from pellere (pp. pulsus), to drive; 

see The simple Lat. pellere appears, probably, in Havelok, 
810; ‘To morwen shal ich forth pelle’=tomorrow I shall drive 

forth, i.e. rush forth. δ It is usual to derive E. pelt from O. F. 

πο, to throw a ball, from pelote, a ball, discussed under Pellet. 

Ὁ though the word pellet may have influenced the later usage of 


the verb t lt, and probably did so, such an origin for the word 
must certuady be rejected, as the MLE. forms clearly shew; esp. 
‘as pelt was in use beiore pellet, Certain 4/ull pelt is not full pellet, 
nor anything of the kind.” Der. pelt-ing, pelt, sb. 
(ὦ, ἃ skin, esp. ofa sheep. (FaenL-) Used in the North 
for the skin of a sheep; in hawking, a felt is the dead body of a 
fowl killed by a hawk (Halliwell). The skin of a beast with the 
hair on (Webster). And see Richardson. M.E. pelt. ‘Of shepe 
also comythe pelt‘and eke felle’ (skin) ; The Hors, Shepe, and Goos, 
1. 43. (by Lydgate), in Political, Religious, and’ Love Poems, ed. 
Fumivall. We also find prov, E. peltry, skins (Halliwell) ; formerly 
iltre-ware, as in Berhers, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 170 (R.) ; Hack- 
juyt’s Voyages, i. 192, 1. 11 from bottom, where it occurs in a re- 
printed poem of the 15th century. The form pelt seems to have been 
shortened from peléry or peltry-ware, there being no such word as 
pellet in Ἐς; whilst peltry =O. F. pelleterie, * the trade of a skinner, or 
peltmonger;’ Cot.=O.F. pelletier, "8 skinner.’ Formed (like bijow- 
tier, graine-tier) by a suffix -tier (due to a diminutive -e and suffix 
ier) trom O.F. pel, mod. F. peau, a skin; see Pell. J But it 
may be added that the passage quoted by Hackluyt says that peltre- 
ware was brought from Pruce (Prussia); 50 that pelt may have been 
borrowed directly from M. HG. pelliz (mod. G. pelz), a skin, the 
being due to However, the M.H.G. peliiz, like Du. pels, 
are mere borrowings from O.F. pelice, ‘a skin of fur’ (Cot.)=Lat. 
pellicea, fem, of pelliceus, adj. formed from pellis. So that it comes 
fo mach the same thing. See Peliase. 

PELLUCLD, transparent. (F.,=L.)_ In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
=F pellucide, ‘bright, shining;’ Cot.= Lat. pellucidus, transparent. = 
Lat. pellucere, perlucere, to shine through. = Lat. per, through ; and 
Iucere, to shine, from lux, . See Per- and Lucid. 

PELVIS, the bony cavity in the lower part of the abdomen. (L.) 
In Phillips, ed. 1706.—Lat. peluis, lit, a 3 hence, the pelvis, 
from its shape. Allied to Gk. wéAu, πέλλα, a wooden bawl, cup. 
Perhaps from 4/PAR, to fill; whence Lat. plenus, E. full, &c. 

‘PEN (a), to shut up, enclose. (12) Μ. Ε. pennen, O. Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 43; also pinnen, see P. Plowman, C. vii. 219, 
and footnote.=A.S. pennan, only recorded in the comp. on-pennan, 
to un-pen. ‘Ac gif sio pynding wierd onpennad’ = but if the water- 
dam is unfastened or thrown open ; Alfred, tr. of Gregory's Pastoral, 
ed. Sweet, c. xxviii, p.276. Cf. Low G. pennen, to bolt a door, from 
penn, 9 pin, peg. Pennan is thus connected with pin, and is ultimately 
‘of Latin origin. See Pin. Der. pen, sb., Merry Wives, iii. 4. 413 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 322. (π΄ The verb ΤΣ ger seems to 
have been connected with pindar at an early period; but pindar is 
relates to a pound for cattle. 

PEN (2), an instrument used for writing. (F.,=L.) _M.E. penne, 
Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 156, 1.15; P. Plowman, B. ix. 39.—0.F. 
penne, ‘a quill, or hard feather, a pen-feather;’ Cot.—Lat. penna, a 
feather; in late Lat. a pen. 


PENGUIN. 
Ἀν 


E. feath-er, im-pel-us, pet-it-ion, &c. See Feather. Der. pen, τ". 
Skelton, Phyllyp Sparowe, 1. 810; pen-knife, pen-man, pen-man-shi; , 
penn-er, a case for pens, Chaucer, C.T..9753; penn-ate, from Lat. 
Pennatus, winged; penn-on, q.v. "Also pinnacle, pinn-ate, pin-ion. 


Doublet, pin. 

PENAL, pertaining to or used for punishment. In Levins, ed. 
1570.=0.F. penal, * penall ;’ Cot.—Lat. penalis, penal.= Lat. pena, 
punishment. + Gk. ποινή, a ty, requital. Root uncertain, bat 
Perhaps from ¢/ PU, to purify; see Pure. ‘Corssen (Beitr. 78) is 
probably right in assuming an orig. form ρον πα, by expansion from 
elaine ook (Roman Hist, i 36, English tr.) ἦν certainly right 
in holdi to be a Graco-It tion ;* Curtius, i. 349- 
See Pain. Der. penal-ty, L. L. L. i. 1.123, Trom 0. F. penalité, not 
in Cotgrave, but in use in the 16th century (Littré), coined as if 
from a Lat. penalitas*. Also pen-ance, pen-it-ence, pun-ish. 
PENANCE, repentance, sel-punishinent expressive of penitence. 
.—L) ME. Rob. ‘of Brune, tr. of Langto ft, Ps 303 
L145 penaunce, in the sense of penitence or repentance, Wyclif, Matt. 
=O.F. penance, older form. 1y); formed from 
Lat. pernitentia, penitence, by the usual loss of medial ¢ between two 
vowels. It is thus a doublet of Penitence, q. v. 

PENCIL, a small hair-brush for laying on colours, a pointed 

a ἈΕῚ The old use of a 


hanging, ep. by wy of oroament. f= 
pendants of golde ;’ Hackluyt’s Voyages, i. 
τ “ τας a bad od With catios corbes and 

wen faire ;’ Spenser, Ε΄, Ὁ. iv. 10. 6.=F. pendant, ‘a pendant ;* 
t.—F. pendant, hanging, pres. part. of pendre, to hang.—Lat. 
pendére, to hang; allied to pendére, to weigh. β. The Lat. pendere is 
further allied to Gk. σφενδόνη, a sling, Skt. spand, to tremble, throb, 
vibrate.—4/SPAD, SPAND, to tremble, vibrate; Fick, iii. 831. 
Der. pend-ent, hanging, Latinised form of F. pendant;  pend-ing, 
‘Anglicised form of F. pendant, as shewn by the F. phrase pendant 
cela, ‘in the mean while, in the mean time,’ Cot. ; ence (rare); 
pend-ul-ous, 4. ν., pend-ul-um, q.¥.. pens-ile, q.v. Also (from Lat. 
pendere) ap-pend, com-pend-i-ous, de-pend, ex-pend, im-pend, per-pend, 
‘perpendicular, sti-pend, sus-pend, δες. Also (from pp. pensus) pension, 
pens-ive, som pensate, dispense, ex pens, repens pro-pensi-ty, recom- 
‘pense, sus-pens-ion ; also poise, avoir-du-pois, pans-y, penthouse, 
PENDULOUS, hanging, impending. (L.) In Shak. K. Lear, 
ii, 4. 69. Englished directly from Lat. pendulus, hanging, by 

of -us to -ous, as in ardu-ous, &c.—Lat. pendere, to hang; see - 
ant. Der. pendulous-ly, -ness. 

PENDULUM, a hanging weight, vibrating freely. (L.) ‘That 
the vibration of this pendulum ;’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii, c. 3, 11024. 
lat pene neut. of pendulus, hanging ; see julous. 

[ἜΤΕΑ ΤῈ, to pierce into. (L.) ἴω Palsgrave, ed. 1530.— 

Lat. penetratus, pp. of penetrare, to pierce into. B. Lat. pene-trare 
is a compound. The pene- is from the base of penes, with, 
peni-tus, within, pen-us, the inner part of a sanctuary; prob. connected 
with penus, stored food, provisions kept within doors, Lithuan. pénas, 
fodder, from4/ PA, to feed. ‘The idea “stores, store-room,” furnishes 


tra-ble, Hamlet, 
penetrable; 
‘penetrat-ive ‘penetratif, * penetrative’ (Cot.) 


jim 


ively, . 
‘penetrat-iveness ; penetrat-ion, Milton, P. L. iii. 585, immediately 


from Lat. penetratio. 

PENGUIN, PINGUIN, the name of an aquatic bird. (C.1) 
“As Indian Britons were from penguins;’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. i 
c. 2, 1.60, It occurs still earlier, in the 13th note (by Selden) to 
Drayton's Polyolbion, song 9, ed. 1613, where we find: ‘ About the 
year 1170, Madoc, brother to Dauid ap Owen, Prince of Wales, 
made this sea-voyage [to Florida]; and, by probability, those 
names of Capo de Breton in Norumbeg, and pengwin in part of the 
Northeme America, for a white rock and a white-headed bird, according 
to the British, were reliques of this discouery.’ Certainly, the form 
ξεπεμίη bears a striking resemblance to W. pon gen, where βεπ 

ead, and gwer=white; and if the name was given to the bird 


gwen 
B. The old form of penna was pesna ᾧ by W. sailors, this may be the solution. We can go still further 


PENINSULA. 


‘back, and shew that the word existed in Sir F. Drake's ti 
tract printed in 188, and reprinted in An English Garner, ed. Arber, 
vol. ii, p. 119, we read that: ‘On the 6th day of January, 1587, we 

ut into the straits of Magellan; and on the 8th, we came to two 
islands named by Sir F. Drake, the one Bartholomew Island, be- 
cause he came thither on that Saint's day; and the other Penguin 
Island, upon which we powdered [salted] three tons (1) of penguins 
for the victualling of our ship.’ The etymology is open to the 
objection that the penguin’s head is black, but the name may have 
been transferred to the penguin from some similar bird. 2. Another 
story (in Littré) is that some Dutchmen, in 1598, gave the name to 
some birds seen by them in the straits of Magellan, intending an 
allusion to Lat. pinguis, fat. But this will not account for the 
suffix -in, and is therefore wrong; besides which the ‘ Dutchmen’ 
turn out to be Sir Ε. Drake, who named the island 11 years earlier 
than the date thus assigned. After all, is it certain that the name is 
not 8. American? The F. pingouin appears to be derived from the 


Ἑ. word. 

PENINSULA, a piece of land nearly surrounded by water. (L.) 
Cotgrave has ‘peninsule, a peninsula.’=Lat. peninsula, a piece of 
land nearly an island.=Lat. pen-e, pan-e, almost; and insula, an 
island; see Isle. Der. peninsul-ar, peninsul-ate. 

PENITENT, repentant, sorry for sin. (F,—L.) ME. penitent, 
Chaucer, C. T. Persones Tale, near beginning. =O. F. penitent, ‘ peni- 
tent ;" Cot. = Lat. peniteni-, stem of pres. part. of penitere, to cause 
to repent, frequentative form of panire, the same as punire, to 
punish; see Punish, Der. penitent-ly; penitence, O.Eng. Homilies, 
ed. Mortis, ii, 61, 1. 4 (doublet, fenance) ; penitent-inal, penitent-i- 


al-ly, penitent-i-ar-y. 

‘PENNON, PENNANT, a small fag, banner, streamer. (F= 
12) Pennant is merely formed from pennon by the addition of ὁ after 
π᾿ as in ancien-t, tyran-t, It occurs in Drayton, Battle of Agincourt 
(R.) Pennon is in Shak. Hen. V, iii. 5. 49. Μ. Ε. penon, penoun, 
Chaucer, C.T. 980.—0. F. pennon, ‘a pennon, flag, streamer ; les pen- 
mons d'une fleiche, the feathers of an arrow ;’ Cot. Cf. Span. pendon, 
ἃ banner (with excrescent d); Ital. pennone, a pennon, of which the 
old meaning was ‘a great plume or bunch of feathers’ (Florio). 
Formed, with suffix -on, from Lat. penna, a wing, feather; whence 
the sense of ‘ plume,’ and lastly, of streamer or standard. See Pen 
(2). Der. pennon-cel, a dimin. form, from Ὁ. F. pennoncel, ‘a pennon 
‘on the top of a launce, a little flag or streamer;’ Cot. 

‘PENNY, a copper coin, one twelfth of ἃ shilling. (L., with 
ἘΞ sufiz) ᾿ Formerly ἃ silver coin; the copper coinage ‘dates 
from 4.D. 1663. M.E. peni, Havelok, 705; pl. penies, Havelok, 
776, also pens (pronounced ‘like mod. E. pence) by contraction, 
P. Plowman, B. v. 243. The mod, E. pence is due to this contracted 
form.—A.S. pening, a penny, Mark, xii, 15, where the Camb. MS. 
has peng by loss of n before gs the further loss of the final g pro- 
duced ΜῈ, pent, The oldest form is pending (A... 839), Thorpe, 

min. 


pand- wit 


puliol real, wde-minte, 40, C0 

PENSILE, suspended. (F.,=L. ty body be pensile 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 763.0. F. pensil, ‘sleightly hanging ;* Cot.=— 
Lat. pensilis, pendent ; prob. for an older form pend-ti-lis*, formed 
with Aryan suffixes -ia and -la (=-ra) from pendere, to hang; see 
Pendant. 

‘PENBION, a stated allowance, stipend, payment. ( 
Shak. K. Lear, ii. 4. 217.=F. pension, "ἃ pension ;" Cot. 
sionem, ace, of perso, & payment.Lat, ῥέπει, Pp. of pendére, to 
weigh, weigh out, pay; orig. to cause to hang, and closely connected 
wit! ére, to hang; see Pendant. Der. pension, vb., pension-er, 
Mid. Nt. 1.10; pension-ar-y. And see Pensive. 

PENSIVE, thoughtful. (F.,<L.) ΜῈ, pensif, Gower, C. A. ii. 
65.=F. pensif, “ pensive;’ Cot. Formed, as if from a Lat. pensiuus*, 
from pensare, to weigh, ponder, consider ; intensive form of pendere 
(pp. pensus), to weigh; see Pension, Der. pensive-ly, -ness. And 


“SENT, for 
PENTA‘ 


of Pen (1), 9. ¥. 


e. Inaf 


a plane figure having five angles. (FamLymGk)gmod. F. peuple, people, — Lat. populum, ace, of popula, 


PEOPLE. 488 


‘The adj. pentagonal is in Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F. pentagone, * five~ 
comered;’ Cot.=Lat. pentagonus, pentagonius, pentagonal. = Gk. 
πεντάγωνοι, pentagonal ; πευΐ. πεντάγωνον, ἃ pentagon. =Gk. wérra, 
old form of πέντε, five, cognate with E. five; and γωνία, a comer, 
angle, lit. a bend, from γόνυ, a knee, cognate with E. knee, See Five 
Knee. Di 
YR, a verse of five measures. (L. 


. pentagonal, 

PENT. Gk.) In 
Skelton’s Poems, ed. Dyce, i. 193, 1. 6.— Lat. pentameter.= Gk. πεντά- 
er pot.— Gk. πέντα, old form of πέντε, five, cognate with E. five ; and 
ἱμέτρον, a metre; see Five and Metre. 

PENTATEUCH, the five books of Moses, (L.,= Gk.) In Blount’s 
Gloss. ed. 1674. Spelt pentateuckes in Minsheu, ed. 1627.—Lat. 
pentateuchus,—Gk, πέντα, old form of πέντε, five, cognate with E. 
Jive; and redyoe, a tool, implement, in late Gk., a book. Hence 
‘applied to the collection of the five books of Moses. B. τεῦχον 
is allied to rebyew, to prepare, get ready, make ; older forms appear 
in Gk. τύκοε, τύχον, an instrument for working stones with, a mason’s 
pick or hammer, whence τυκίζειν, to work stones. The base of 
τύκ-οἱ is tuk or twak, allied to 4/ TAK, to hew, cut, prepare, arrange, 
seen in Gk, τάσσειν (=rax-yeww), to set in order, order. The 
lengthened form TAK-S appears in Lat, texere, to weave, Skt. taksh, 
to cut, akshan, a carpenter. See Five and Text. 47 Thus -teuch 
is, etymologically, nearly an equivalent of text; and it has much the 
same sense. Der. penta/euch-al. 

PENTECOSP, Whitsuntide; orig. 2 Jewish festival on the 
fiftieth day after the Passover. (L..=Gk.) M. E. pentecoste, O. Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Mortis, i. 89, 1. s.—A.S. pentecosten, rubric to John vi. 
44-—Lat. pentecosten, acc. of pentecoste.=—Gk, πεντηκοστῇ, Pentecost, 
‘Acts, ii. 13 lit. fiftieth, fem. of πεντηκοστόν, fiftieth (ἡμέρα -- ἄαγ, 
being understood). Gk. πέντη = πέντα, old form of πέντε, five; and 
τκοστοι π-κονστος τε κονττος, formed from -«ovra, tenth, as aj ing 
in τριά-κοντα, thirty. Again, -κοντα is short for 8éxovra, tenth, from 
δέκα, ten, cognate with E, ten, See Five and Ten. Der. pente- 
costal. 


PENTHOUSE, a shed projecting from a building. (F.,=L.) 
In Shak. Much Ado, iii. 3. 110, A corruption of pentice or pentis, due 
to an effort at making sense of one part of the word at the expense 
of the rest, as in the case of crayfish, &c. ME. pentice, pentis. *Pentice 
of an howse ende, Appendicium ; Prompt. Parv. Caxton, in the Boke 
of the Fayt of Armes, explains how a fortress ought to be supplied 
with fresh water, cisterns being provided ‘where men may receiue 
inne the rayne-watres that fallen doune along the thackes of thappeni- 
yzes and houses;* ii, ς, 17 (Way's note). Here thackesm 
‘thatches; and thappentyzes= the appentices, shewing that pentice stands 
for apentice, the first syllable having been dropped, as in peal for ap- 
peal. Way further quotes from Palsgrave: ‘Penthouse of a house, 
appentis;’ and from the Catholicon : ‘A pentis, appendix, ‘appendicium? 
Ξ0.Ε. pent, appentis “a penthouse ;' Cot.= Lat. appendicivm, an 
appendage; allied to appendix, an appendage; see Append. @ Thus 
a pentose is an ‘appendage’ or out-building. See the next word. 
ἘΝ ΤΈΟΟΕ,, a roof with a slope on one side only. (Hybrid; 
F.,=L. and E.) Given in Webster. I notice it because it has 
probably affected the sense of penthouse, which has been confused 
with it, though they mean quite different things. They are, however, 
from the same ultimate source. Compounded of F. pense, ἃ slope; 
and E, roof. The F. pente is formed from pendre, to hang, like vente 
from vendre, to sell.= Lat. pendere, to hang; see Pendant. 
PENULTIMATE, the last syllable but one. (L.) A gramma- 
tical term; coined from Lat. pan-e, almost; and ultima, last. See 
Ulterior. Der. penult, the contracted form. 
PENUMBBA, a partial shadow beyond the deep shadow of an 
eclipse. (L.) Coined from Lat. pn-e, almost; and umbra, a shadow. 


See Umbrella. 

PENURY, want, poverty. (Fa=L.) ‘In great, ponury and 
miserye;’ Fabyan’s ‘Chron. vol. i. c. 157.-- Ἐ, penurie, * penury;” 
Cot.=Lat. penuria, want, need. Allied to Gk. πεῖνα, hunger, πενία, 
need, σπανία, σπάνιν, want, poverty; so that an initial s has been 
lost. 4/ SPA, SPAN, to draw out; see Span, Spin. Der. penu- 
rious (Levins) ; penuri-ous-ness. 

PEONY, PZONY, a plant with beautiful crimson flowers. 
(F,=L.=Gk) The mod. E. peony answers to the 16th century F. 
peone (Cot.) and to Lat. peonia. The M. E. forms were pione, pioine, 
‘piane, pianie; P. Plowman, A. v. 1553 B. v. 312; later, peony, Pals- 

ve. O.F. pione (mod. F. pivoine) ; Littré. = Lat. peonia, medicinal, 
1m its supposed virtues; fem. of Pazonius, belonging to Paon.=Gk. 
Παιών, Pron, the god of healing. See Pesan. 
PEOPLE, a nation, the populace. (F.=L.) M.E. peple, P. 


Plowman, A. i. αι; spelt poeple, id. B. i. 5; spelt peple, poeple, puple, 

Chaucer, C. T. 8871 (Six-text, E. 995). [The spelling with 0 or οὐ 

ie an attempt at rendering the F- diphthong.]—O.F.puepe Burgoy), 
peopl 
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B. Po-pul-us appears to be a reduplicated form; cf. Lat. plebes, 
people. Allied to plenus, full, from ψ' PAR, to fill. See it discussed 
Er Cartas, i344, And see Folk, Populace, 

PEPPEE, the fruit of a plant, with a hot pungent taste, (1... 
Οἷς. =Skt) “ΜῈ peer (with only two 9's), Ῥ. Plowman, B 
A'S. pir; A,S: Lecchdoms, ed. Cocksyue, is 341, Lat. piper, 
Οἷς. πέπερι. —Sict. pippala, (1) the holy fig-tree, (2) long pepper; 
Pippali, the fruit of the holy fig-tree (and, presumably, of the pepper- 
tree) ; ‘Benfey, p. 52. Cf. Pers. pulpul, pepper ; Palmer's Dict. col. 


114. Dor. pepper-orn peppermint. 
PEPSINE, one of the constituents of the gastric juice, helpful in 


the process of digestion. (F.,=Gk.) From mod. F. pepsine, formed 
with suffix ~ine from Gk. πέψ-, base of fut. of πέπτειν, to cook; from 
a PAK, to cook, whence also Skt, pach, Lat. coquere, See Cook. 
Dor. So also pepivic, i.e. assisting in digestion, from Gk. πέπτικοι ; 
whence dys-peptic. 

PEE., proiz, τα iro ad) 


L), Lat. pers through | whence Ft 

asa Orig. used of spaces traversed ; to Gk. 

de ae sat the side of, Skt. para, a om, forth, param, be- 
sar matt to'E. from. 4/ PAR, to go through; see Fare, From. 

The ‘prefixes para. and peri-, both Gk, are nearly related. See 

Cortius. i. 334. 338. 

PERAD 


, perhaps. (F.,=L.) The d before vis an in- 
sertion, as in adventure. M. E. perauenture (with u =v), Rob. of Glouc. 
Ῥ. 358,1. 20; often shortened to peraunter or paraunter, spelt baraunire 
in the same passage, in MS. Cotton, Calig. A. xi.—F. par, by; and 
aventure, adventure. Lat. per, through, by; and see Adventure. 
PERAMBULATE, to walk through or over. (L.) Prob. made 
from the earlier sb. perambulation; Lambarde’s ‘ Perambulation of 
Kent’ was printed in jin 1576. 76. — Lat. perambulatus, pp. of perambulare, 
lit. to walk thro ὌΝ through and dmbulare, to walk 
see Per- and Am! ie ‘Der. perambulat-ion ; also perambulat-or, an 
instrument for measuring distances, as in Phillips, ed. 1706, but now 
‘used to mean a light carriage for a child. 
PERCEIVE, to comprehend. (F.,=L.)_ M.E. perceywen (with 
u=v), also parceyuen, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 241.0, F. percever 
(Burgay) ; Cot. gives only the pp. perceu, The mod. F. has only the 
comp. apercevoir, with the additional prefix a-=Lat. ad.=Lat. 
persieres from per, through, thoroughly, and capere, to take, receive. 
- and Capacious. Der. perceiver, perceiv-able. Also 
percept-ion, from Ἐς perception, ‘a perception’ (Cot.), from Lat, 
perceptionem, acc. of perceplio, from the pp. perceptus ; also percept-ive, 
Percept-ive-ly, perceptrivicty, percept-ive-ness ; perceptible, F. perceptible, 
“perceptible! (Cot) 6 ἡ, from Lat. perceptibilis, perceivable ; percepi-ibl-y, 
percept-ibi 


“Hoa 8 rod for a bird to sit on ; a long measure of five and 

a half yards. (F.,—L.) The gr . sense is. rod F whether for measur- 
ing or for a bird's perch, » perche, Chaucer, C. T. 2206. F. 
perch, ‘a pearch;? Ree pertica, 8 pols, bas, mean Measuring-rod. 

oot uncertain. Der. perch, vb., Rich TH, i. 3.715 

PERCH (2), a fish. (F,-L,=Gk.) ΜΕ. ate Frompe 
Parv. p. 3933 King Alisaunder, 544 Ὁ perche.—Lat. perca.— 

πέρκη, a perch; so named from its dark colour.=Gk. πέρκοι, sips, 
spotted, blackish. Skt. prigni, spotted, pied, esp. of cows; Curtis, 

.” B. The original meaning is ‘sprinkled;” and the Lat. spargere, 
to scatter, and E, sprinkle, as well as the Skt. sprig, to touch, sprinkle, 
shew that the word has lost an initial s, See Sprinkle. 

PERCHANCE, by chance. (F,—L,) a. 
17. [The M.E. phrase is per cas of parcas, . 128195 
from F. par cas; see Case.]=F. par, by; and chance, chance; see 
Per- and Chance. 

PERCOLATE, to filter through. (L.) _In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Prob. due to the sb. percolation, in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 3.— Lat. 
percolatus, pp. of percolare, to strain through a sieve.=Lat. ber 
‘through; and colare, to filter, from colum, a filter. See Per- and 
Colander. Der. percolat-iom, percolat-or. 

PERCUSSION, a shock, quick blow. (L.) Bacon has percussion, 
Nat, Hist. § 163; percussed, id. 164; Ὁ pereatent, id. 190. Formed, 
by analogy with F, sbs, in sion, from La t it. Παρ μὴν a striking. Lat. 
perenst, pp. of perutere, to strike violently. ~ Lat: per, joroughly ; 

ΡΥ το shake, which becomes -cutere in compounds.— 


, to shake; see Concussion. Der. percuss-ive; percuti-ent, 
a the stem of the pres, part. 
PERDITION, 


, utter loss or destruction. (F.,=L.) ΜῈ. per 

F. perdition; Cot. Lat. perditionem, acc, 
= Lat. perditus, pp. of perdere, to lose utterly, 
to destroy.=Lat. per, thoroughly, or (in this case) away, like Skt. 
ord, from, and Goth. fra- in verbal compounds; and -dére, to put, 
gen. referred to DHA, to place, but the form of the root is 
rather DA, to give; cf. pt. t. per-didi with dedi, I gave, 


PERI. 


@ PEREGRINATION, travel, wandering about, (Fo=L) In 
Cotgrave. =F, peregrination, * peregrination ;* Cot.=Lat. pere 

tone, ace. of peregrina, ravel.— Lat. peregrina, pp. of ere ie 

grinari, to travel. Lat. peregrinus, foreign, abroad ; see Pilgrim. 

Dor. peregrinate, verb, rare, from Lat. pp. peregrinatus; peregrinai-or. 


‘Also peregrinate, adj... L. L: L. v. 1.15. 
PEREMPTORY, authoritative, dogmatical. (F,=L) In 


Spenser, F.Q, iii [not iv]. 8. τό. Englished from F. peremptoire, 
“peremptory ;’ Cot. Lat. perempiorins, destructive ; hence, decisive. 
=Lat. peremplor, a destroyer.— Lat. peremptus, pp. of perimere, older 
form peremere, to take entirely away, destroy. =. ΔΙ ΜΝ per, away (like 
Skt. pard, from); and emere, to take, also to buy. See Per- and 
Example. Der. peremptori-ly, -ness. 
everlasting. (L.) [π Evelyn's Diary, Nov. 8, 
1644. Coined by adding -αἱ (=Lat. -alis) to perenni-, crude form of 
perennis, everlasting, lit. lasting through many years.=Lat. per, 
through; and annus, a year, which becomes enni- in compounds. 
See Per- and Annual. Der. perennial. 
PERFECT, complete, whole. (F,—L.) M.E. parfit, perfit, 
Chaucer, C.T. 72. [‘The word has since been conformed to the Lat. 
spelling.]~0. F. parfit, parfeit, \ater parfaict (Cot.); mod. F. parfait. 
geet, complete; orig. pp. of ἐν, to complete, do 
ΓΙ = Lat. per, thoroughly; ‘and -ficere, for facere, to make. 
See Par. and Fact, "Dor. perfec, snes; perfect vb., Temp. l 2 
79%, perfectible, perfect-ibil-ity ; perfect-er; perfect-ion, M. 
Feccion, Ancren Riwle, p. 372, 1. 9, from F. perfection ; perfectionist. 
PERFIDIOUS, faithless, treacherous. (L.) In Shak. Temp. 
2. 68. Not a F. word, but formed (by analogy with words οἱ Ἔ: 
origin) directly from Lat. perjidiosus, treacherous.—Lat. perfidia, 


treachery.=Lat. perfidus, faithless, lit, one that goes away from his 
faith. = Lat. per, away (like Skt. pard, from) ; and fides, faith. See 
Por- and Faith. Der. perfidious-ly, -ness; Phillips, 


ed. 1706, answering to F. perfidie, used ty Molise Cited) fom Lat. 


pe 

Paneo ‘ERFOLIATS, having the stem passing through the leaf. (L.) 
+ Perfoliata, the herb thorough-wax ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Botanical. 
=Lat. per, through ; and foli-um, a leaf; with suffix ~ave (=Lat. pp. 
suffix -afus). See Per- and Folio.” Φ Cf. O.F. perfoliate, 
‘ through-wax, an herb;" Cot. 

PERFORATE, to bore through. (L.) Bacon uses perforate as 2 
pp., Nat. Hist. § 470.—Lat. perforatus, pp. of perforare, to bore 
through. —Lat. per, through ; and forare, to bore, cognate with E. 
bore. "See Por and Bore. | Der. perforat-ion, τον. 

PERFORCE, by force, of necessity. (F.—L.) In Spenser, F.Q. 


ty. peripent, from the stem of the pres. part. of ]i.8. 383 spel ‘parforce, Lord Beers, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 38 (R). 
Force. 


= Lat. per); and force, force. Sce Per- and 
PEREORM to athiove (F< O.H.G.; with Lat. profx.) ME. 
parfournen, Ῥ. Plowman, B. v. 607 ; perfourmen, Wyclif, john, v.36. 
ΤΙ Ὁ. βαγίοισπί, 10 perform, consummate, accom 
Ἐν par (aLat, per), thoroughly and fourni, 10 provide, fai 
a word of O.H.G. origin, See Per- and Furnish. ' @ The 
M.E. form parfournen is thus accounted for; the M. E. parfourmen is 
prob. due to an O.F. furmir, which (though not recorded) is the 
correct form of F. fournir. The word is not really connected with 
the sb. form, though this sb. has probably been long associated with 
in popular etymology. Der. performer ; perform-ance, Macb. ii. 
3: 33, ἃ coined word. 
PERFUME, to scent. (F.,=L.) 
and occurs in Shak. Temp. 


‘The verb is the οἱ 1 word, 
48. But the sb. is { fount cartes in 

Sir Τ᾿ Elyot, Castel of Helt c. 2 (R) =F: parfumer, *to 
perfume ;* Cot. Lit. ‘to smoke thoroughly.'=F. par (=Lat. per), 
through ; and fumer, to smoke, from Lat. fumare, vb. formed from 
fumus, smoke. See Per- and Fume. Der. perfume, sb., F. parfum; 
perfumeer, perfum-er-y. 

PERFUNCTORY, done in a careless way. (12) ‘In acare- 
lesse perfunctory way;* Howell, Foreign Travel, § 4, ed. Arber, 

.. 27. Englished from Lat. perfunctorius, done in a careless way, 

jone because it must be done.=Lat. perfunctus, pp. of perfungi, to 
perform, discharge thoroughly. = Lat. per, thoroug! ἵν; and fungi, to 
perform. See Per- and Function. Der. perfunctori-ly, -ness. 

PERHAPS, possibly. (Hybrid; L. and Scand.) In Hamlet, i. 
3-14. A clumsy compound, which took the place of the M. E. per 
eas, and formed also on the model of perchance; see Perchance. 
‘The per is rather from the F. par than the Lat. per, but it makes no 
siterace, Haps is the pl. of hap, a chance, a word of Scand. origin. 

[8] 

ERD ‘a fairy. (Pers.) _ See Moore's poem of ‘ Paradise and the 
Peri,’ in Lalla Rookh.=Pers. part, a fa Palmer's Pers. Dict. 
col. 112. Lit. * allied to par, a wing, a feather; Rich. 
Dict. pp. 329, 323. Cf. Zend ἃ patara, αὶ wing (Fick, i, 361); from 
@¥PAT, to fly ; see Feather. 


. 


PERI. 


PERL, profs, round, around. (Gk.) ΟΚ. περί, around, about. + 
Skt. pari, round about.” Also allied to Lat. per- in permagnus, 8c. 
also to Gk. aps, Skt. pard, from ; all from / PAR, whence E., 
See Curtius, i. 340. 

PERICARDIUM, thesac which surrounds the heart. (L.,=Gk.) 
In Phillips, ed. 1706.” Anatomical. Late Lat. pericardivm.—Gk, 
περικάρδιον, the membrane round the heart.=Gic. περί, round; and 


JARP, a seed-vessel. (Gk.) Botanical. —Gk. περικάρπιον, 
the shell of fruit.—Gk. περί, round; and καρπός, fruit, allied to E. 
Harvest. 


harvest. See Peri. 

PERI (ML, the membrane that surrounds the skull. 
(Late Lat.,: 27 Gk) In Phillips, ed. 1706. Anatomical, Ground ὡς 
pericraniumn. = τεριράνιον, neut. of περικράνιοε, passing round the 
skull, sok περί, round; and κρανίον, the skull. See Peri- and 


‘PERIGEE, the point ofthe moon's orbit nearest the earth. (Gk.) 
Scientific. In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. Opposed to apogee. Coined 
from Gk. περί, about (here neat); aod γῆ, the earth, which appears 
in geography, δα. 


(ON, the point of a ree On orbit meow the sun, 
(Gk.) Scientific. In Phillips, ed. 1706, £0 aphelion. = - 
Ger sound (here tet) td uo the ΣΝ See 


L) ΜῈ. peril, Ancren, Riwle, p. 194, 
4. Cot.=Lat. periclum, periculum, danger: 
Tita trial, Proof. Lat. periri, to try, an obsolete verb of which the 
Pp. peritus, experienced, is common. B. Allied to Gk. πειράω, I 

‘uy, prove, περάω, T Lees through, pass through, as well as to Goth. 
Saran, to travel, fare.—4/PAR, to pass over; see Fare. Thus a 
‘peril is a trial which one passes through. ‘Der. peril-ous, Chaucer, 


pene ΤΟ 139253 τὴν mess. 
‘sum of the len; of all the sides of a plane 
_Lit. the* “metre run In Blount’s Gloss., 


round; and ji nctsure) see Berd, an 
PERIOD, the time of a circuit, date, epoch. (F,=L,, πο 
In Shak. it often means * conclusion, end ;’ ich. ΠῚ, ii 1. 44; Ke 


Lear, iv. 7. 97, V. 3. 204.—F. periode, ‘a period, fect sentence, 
conclusion ;" Cot.=Lat. periodus, a complete sete Gk. περίοδοι, 
a round, ‘way round, Girt, compass, a well-rounded sentence. 

‘k. περί, round; and ὁδόν, a w: See Peri- and Exodus. 
@ The sense of ‘time of circui is taken directly from the orig. Gk. 
per. period-ic period-ic-al (Blount, 1674), period-ic-al-ly, period- 


"PERIPATETIC, walking about. (L,-Gk.) _ ‘Peripatetical, 
that disputes or teaches walking, as Aristotle did; from whence be 


and his scholars were called peripateticks;" 
— Lat. peripa 


Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
about, 


jews. —Gk, περιπατητικόν, given to walki 
led. περι. 


ting Aristotle and his followers were cal 
. περιπατέω, 1 walk about.=Gk. περί, about; an 

ταῖς dL μαῖα, from πότον, «path, cognate with E. path, See Ferl- 
an 
PERIPHERY, circumference. (L.,—Gk.) Ια Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. ME. periferie; ‘This air in periferies thre Devided is? 
Gower, C.A. iil 9; where the sidenote is: ‘Nota, quod aer in 
tribus periferiis diuiditur.’ = Lat. periferia, peripheria. = Gk. περιφέρεια, 
the circumference of a circle. Gk. περί, round ; and φέρειν, to carry, 
cognate with Eber, Sce Perl an Bear (1). 

roundabout way of speaking. (L.,.=Gk.) 
«Peripkrase, crcumlocution γ᾽ Blount’s Gloss, ed, 16743 ναὶ ths is 
rather a F, form. =Lat. periphrasis.— Gk. περίφρασιτ. -- ΟΚ. περί, 
round; and gpacts, a speech, phrase. See Peri- and Phrase. 

i periphrast-ic, adj., from Gk. περιφραστικόε; 


SH, to come to naught. (F.,=L.) ΜΕ. 


perisshen, Cursor 


Mandi, 8789; perischen, Wyclif, 27.=<F. periss-, stem of 
some parts of the verb ferir, ‘to perish;’ Cot. (The stem 
formed as if from a Lat. periscere*, an imaginary inceptive form). = 


Lat. perire, to come to naught, = Lat. per, thoroughly, 
but with a destructive force like that of E. for ;/and ire, BE [aaa 
thus perire = to go to the bad. Ire is from 4/1, to go; cf. Skt. i, 
toge. And see For-(2). Der. perisk-able, Jerishably, perisabic. | "PER 


"PERIWIG, a peruke. (Du,—F.,=Ital,=L.) _ In Shak. Two 
Gent. iv. 4. τοῦ. he ὁ afer ris corruptly inserted; Minshea, ed 
τοῦ, gives the selings erwigge and pereice Of these forms, 

eis & rm Of perwicke or perwick; and perwick 
One rendering of the Ὁ, Da. form, as dininct tom i 
Suith ὦ ‘the Ffform, = ©. Du, perugh, ‘a perwig;* 


Sewel, = 


Ξ' 
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SP. perrugue, a peruke; see Peruke. ‘The form periwi 
ΓΝ Tise to a ποίου ὦ that peri- was a pret” like Gk. περί; see g 
rg Hence, it was sometimes dropt, the resulting form being 


(a genns of evergreen plants, (L.), Formed 
suffix ~Je, and insertion of i, from Ε. 


tee Voeab,"t 31, col. 2. 
Peruinca, or (in one word) uincaperuit 
‘was doubtless orig. given to a twining plant, as it is clearly allied to 
uincire, to bind; the prefix per being the usual Lat. prep. Uincire is 
ἃ nasalised form from a base WIK, appearing in E. Cervical, 
‘Again, WIK is an extension of WI, to wind, to bind; ef Lat 
uiere, to bind, si-tis, a vine, ui-men, a flexible twig, E. withy; see 


‘Withy, Vine. 

(2), ἃ small univalve mollusc, (E.; with L.(?) 
prefix.) In Levins, A corrupt form, ‘due to confusion with the word 
above, The best is simply winkle, as in Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. ix. c. 32, Periwinele is in Drayton, Polyolbion, song 25, 1. 190; 
and is a corraption of the Α. 5. name pinewincla; Bosworth appears 
to explain this name of the plant, but we find “s&-snél, vel pine- 
winclan, i.e. sea-snail, or periwinkles, in Wright's Vocab. i. 24, col. 2. 

τον. E, (Norfolk) pin-paich, pin-paunch, 2 Periwinkle (Forby). 

30 called from being eaten with a pin; see Winkle. 

Foden oct forswear (oneself), swear ities re <L) The 
prefix has been conformed to the Lat. spelling. ‘Shak, has perjured, 
Oth. v. 2. 63; also perjure, to render perjured, Antony, iii, 12. 303 
also perjure a pejured person, 1, Ls L. iv. 4.473 erjury, L..L. ἵν ἦν. 
3. 62. Skelton has pariured, perjured ; How jouty Duke of 
Albany, δες. 1. 125.-- Ἑ, parjurer ; aieioe το perjaren "te forsweare 
himselfe ;° Cot. Cf. F. parjure (also O. F. perjure), a perjured per- 
son; Cot. = Lat. periurare, to forswear ; periurus, a perjured person, 
= Lat. per, prefix used in a bad sense, exactly equivalent to the 
cognate Εἰ for- in forswear; and iurare, to swear. See Fer: and 


Jury. _ Der. perjury, directly from Lat. periurium i pee. 
PERK, to make smart or trim. (W.) 4s Tobe perked up 
up] ina glistering grief;’ Hen. VIM, ii. 3. a1. PHow τ child] 


, and looks, and perts up the head" Beaum, and fea 
ight of the Buming Pestle, i. 1 (Wife). Prov. E. perk, " proud, 
peart, elated ;᾽ peart, * brisk, lively;” Halliwell. = W. pere, compact, 
trim pereu, to trim, to smarten ; pereus, smart. Also pert, smart, 
spruce; pertu, to smarten, trim ; pertyn, a smart little fellow. J I 
su that an initial s has been lost, and that the word is connected 
prov. E. sprack, brisk lively (Halliwell, Irish spraic, vigour, 

ightliness, Icel. ar, ly. = Pert, 
enduring. (F.,=L.) In Spenser, F. Ὁ. vii. 6. 

2; and in Skelton’s Poems, ed. Dyce, gis Spe =F. ponies 
‘permanent ;' Cot. — Lat. permanent-, stem of pres. part. of per- 
manere, to endure. = Lat. ie. thoroughly; and manere, to remain. 
See Per- and Mansion. Der. permanent-ly; permanence. 

PERMMATE, to penetrate and pase through small openings or 
pores, pervade. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. mein Τὶ Browne has 
τ permeant parts,” Vale. Errors, b. ii. c. 5. Ὁ 8 (in speaking of gold). 
= Lat. permeatus, pp. of permeare, to pass through. = Lat. per, 
through ; and meare, Pio Pass, go, allied to mig migrare, See Per- and 
Migrate. Dor. permeation: permecnt (from the stem of the pres. 
part.) -ble, from Lat. permeabilis. 

PERMerT, to let go, let pass, allow. (L.) In Skelton, Magnifi- 
cence, 1, 58. * Yet his grace . . . wolde in no wise permyt and suffre 
meso to do 5” Sue ‘Papers, vol. i. Wolsey to Henry V VIII, 1527 ἴω 
= Lat. permittere (pp. permissus), to let ugh, lit. to 
through’ Lat. per’ through; and πάτο, to sends see Per- and 

Der. permit, sb. ; also (from pp. permissus) permiss-ible, 
permiseibly, permis -iom, Oth. i. 3. 3405 permiss-ive, Meas. for Meas. 


iss-iverly. 
ΠΕ ΜΟΤΑΣΤΟΝ, exchange, various arrangement, (F..=L.) 
ΜῈ. permutacion, Lament of Mary Magdalen, st. 9.—F. Ἡ 
autation ;” Cot. Lat. permutationem, . Of permutatio, a 
Lat. permutatus, pp. of permutare, to change, exchange, 

=Lat. per, thoroughly; and mutare, to change; see Pers and 
‘ation, De perme, vb. (rare) from Lat, permatare; permt-able, 


rcfous, hurt, Sestradine. Fux.) Ta Shak, Mess 
. perniciosus, destruc- 
ie "er thoroughly; and nici-, 
τ orade form of nex, violent death. See Internecine. 


pat ‘for neci 
TSERORATION the conclusion of a speech. (F. 


-L.) In 
hak. 2 Hen. VI, i. 1. 105; = Ε΄ peroration, ‘a peroration ; Cot. = 
Lat. perorationem, acc. of peroratio, the ine of a spesch. = Lat. 
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peroratus, pp. of perorare, to speak from beginning to end, also, to close 

a speech. beans through; and ταῖν to peak; see Per- and 

rn. 

PERPENDICULAR, exactly upright. (F,=L.) ΜΈ, per- 
pendiculer, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. ii. § 23, 1. 16... Ε΄ pepe 
diqulaire; Cot.— Lat. perpendicularis, according to the plumb-line, = 
Lat. perpendiculum, a plummet; used for careful measurement. = 
Lat. perpendere, to weigh or measure carefully, consider. = Lat. per, 
through ; and pendére, to weigh. See Per- and Pension, Pen- 
dant. | Der. perpendicularly, perpendicular-i-ty, Also perpend, to 
consider, Hamlet, ii. 2. 108, from perpendere. 

PERPETRATE, to execute, commit. (L.)_ Ori 
“Which were perpetrate and done;’ Hall, Hen. VI, an. 31 (R. 

Lat. perpetratus, pp. of perpetrare, to perform thoroughly. = shat 
thoroughly; and patrare, to make, accomplish, allied to potis, able, 
capable, and to potens, Powerful. Cf. Skt. fit, ©. be powerful. 
See Per- and Potent. Der. perpetrat-or, from Lat. perpetrator ; 


perpetrat-ion. 
AL, everlasting. (F. M. E, perpetuel, Chaucer, 
C.T. 1178.—F. perpetuel, " perpetuail;’ Cot. = Lat. perpetualis, uni- 
versal ; later used in same sense as perpetuarius, permanent. = Lat. 
perpetuare, to perpetuate, — Lat. perpetuus, continuous, constant, per- 
petual. = Lat. perpel-, stem of perpes, lasting throughout, continuous. 
= Lat. per, throughout ; and ῥεῖν, weakened form of PAT, to go, 
pearing in Gi πάτον, a path, πατεῖν, to tread. See Por- and 
Ba wus the orig. sense has reference to a continuous path, a 
way right through. Der. perpetual-ly, M.E. perpetually, Chaucer, 
1344: pergetwate Palsgrave, from Lat. pp. perpetuatus ; perpetw- 
atic ation ‘perpetuity, from F, perpetuité, * perpetuity" (Cot.), from Lat, 

tuitatem. 

to embarrass, bewilder. (F,-L) ‘In such per 

i ee ” Spenser, F. 1. 59. Minsheu gives only the 

perplexed, not the verb; and, in fact, the form per- 
plexed Poems τα have been fist in use, as translation ffom the 
French, = F. perplexed, intricate, intangl Cot. = Lat. 
perplexus, entan; a interwoven Lat. per, thoreu rhly ; and plexus, 
entangle, PI "Sf plectere, to plait, braid.’ See Per- and Plait, 

Der. perplea-i-ty, M. E. perplexitee, Gower, C. A. ili, 348, 1. 18, from 
F. perplexité, which from Lat, ace. perplexitatem. 

YUISTTE, an emolument, small gain. (L.) Applied toa 
special allowance as being a thing sought for diligently and specially 
obtained. ‘Perguisite (Lat. perquisitum) signifies, in Bracton, any- 
thing purchased, as ας perguisiio face, lib. ii. c. 30, num, 3, and lib. iv. 
ς, 22. Perguisites of Courts, are those profits that accrue to a lord 
of a manor, by vertue of his Court Baron, over and above the certain 
and yearly rents of bis land; as, fines for copyhold, waifes, estrays, 
and such κε τ᾿ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. = Lat. perguisitum, as 
above ; properly neut. of perguisitus, pp. of perguirere, to ask after 
aiigeniy. = Lat. per, thoroughly ; and guarere, to seck; see Per- 


“See, the fermented d juice of pears. (F.,=<L.) _In Phillips, ed. 
1705. ‘Perrie, drinke of .peares;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. = F. poiré, 
εν drink made of pears;’ Cot. (The change from poiré to 
form perry was pethaps due to some confusion with M. E. 
ἃ peartree; for which see Pear.] Formed with suffix - 
(= CO Lat satus, ie. made of) from poire, a pear, = Lat. pirum, ἃ 
pear; see Pear. 
PERSECUTE, to harass, pursue with annoyance. (F.,—L.) 
‘The sb. persecution is older in E. fan the vb., and is spelt persecucioun 
in Wyclif, Second Prologue to Apocalypse, 1. 1. Shak, has persecute, 
All's Well, i. 1. 16. jecuter, ‘to persecute, prosecute ;’ Cot. 
Formed as if from a Low Lat. perseeware*, from Lat. persecutus, pp. 
of persequi, to pursue, follow after.= Lat. per, continually ; and sequi, 
to follow. See Per- and Sequence. Der. persecut-ion. 
to persist in anything. (F.,—L.) Formerly 
accented and spelt perséver, Hamlet, i, 2. 92. M.'E. perseueren (with 
w=), Chaucer, C. T. 13585.—F. perseverer, ‘to persevere ;? Cot.= 
Lat. perseuerare, to adhere to a thing, persist in it, — Lat. perseuerus, 
very strict. Lat. per, thoroughly z and seuerus, strict ; see Per- and 
Bevere. Der. persever-ance, M. E. perseverance, Ayenbite of Inwyt, 
p. 168, 1. 22, from O. Ε΄ perseverance, Lat. perseuerantia. 
PERSIST, to continue steadfast, persevere. (F.,.—L.)_ In Shak. 
All's Well, ili. 7. 42.—F. -berister, ‘to persist δὶ Lat. persisters 
ist. = Lat. per, through; and sistere, properly to 
nd ει a causal fof fom sere to stuns omy STR, 
stand. See Per- and Stand. Der. persistent, from pe stem of the 
P rt. Ὁ persistence ; persistenc-y, 2 Hen. IV, 
PERSO! ', a character, individual, body. (F. “iS? "M.E. person, 
(ὦ ἃ person, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 10339; (2) ἃ parton, id, 480; earlier 
persun, Ancren Riwle, ‘p. 126, 1. 15. = F. personne, ‘a person, wight, 


Ϊ 


PERTAIN. 


character, part played by an actor, a person. The large mouthed 
masks worn by the actors were so called from the resonance of the 
voice sounding through them; the lengthening of the vowel o may 
have been due to a difference of stress. = Lat. persdnare, to sound 
through. = Lat. per, through; and sonare, to sound, from sonus, 
sound. δος Per- Fok Sound. Doublet, Der. 

-son-able, Spenser, iii. 4. 5 5 person-age, i 
OF. personage (Cot) δι not dl Macb. i Eo ἢ 3 
Lat. personalis ; person-al-ly ; personal-i-y, also in the contracted form 
personal-ty, with the sense of personal property; person-ate, Timon, i. 
1. 69, from Lat. pp. . Personatus ; person-at-ion, person-at-or ; person-i-fy, 
Ὁ coined and late word, in Johnson’s Dict.; whence person-i- 


Se-at-ion, 
PERSPECTIVE, optical, relating to the science of vision, 
(F., - 1.) Properly an adj., as in ‘the perspective or optike art ;* 
Minsheu, ed. 1627; but common as a sb., accented perspective, in the 
sense of an optical glass or optical delusion ; see Rich. II, ii. 2. 185 
Iso Skelton’s Poems, ed. Dyce, i. 25, 1. 22. = F. perspective, sb. ἔν 
“the perspective, prospective, or optike art; Cot.= Lat. perspectiua, 
sb. f., the att of thoroughly inspecting; fem. of perspectiuua, relating 
to inspection. Lat. perspectus, clearly perceived, pp. of perspicere, to 
see through or clearly. = Lat. per, through; and specere, to see, spy. 
See Per- and Spy. Dor. perspectively, Hen, V, v. 3. 347. And 
see Perspicacity, Perspicuous. 
PERSPICACITY, keenness of sight. (F..—L.) _ In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627; and in Cotgrave. = F. perspicacité, * erspicacity, qui 


sight ;’ Cot. = Lat. perspicacitatem, acc. οἵ perspicacitas, 
sightedness. = Lat. perspicaci-, crade form of perspicax, sharp-sighted ; 
with suffix ~as, Formed with suffix -ax from perspic-ere, to see 
through; see Perspective. Der. perspicaci-ous, a coined word, 
as an equivalent to Lat. perspicax ; perspicacious-ly, -ness, And see 
Perspicuous. 

PERSPICUOUS, evident. (L.) In Shak. Troil. i. 3. 324. 
Taken immediately (by change of -us to -ous, as in arduous, &c.) from 
Lat. \ perpias transparent, cl clear. = Lat. perspicere, to see through ; 

erspective. Der. berspicuous-ly, -ness; also perspicw-i-ty, from 


see 
F, perspicuité, " perspicuity,’ Cot. 
ῬΕΒΒΡΤ Ata IN, a sweating. (F=L.) The verb perspire is 


really later, and due to’ the sb. ; it occurs in Sir T. Browne, Valg. 
Errors bic. 7. ὁ 4: “A man in the moming is lighter inthe sale 
because in sleep unds have perspired.’ The sb. is in Cot- 
pers in Minsheu, ed. 1637. F. perspiration, ‘a, per- 
pation, or breathing through.” = Lat. perspirationem, acc. of per- 
spiratio ®, not given in White's Dict, but regularly formed from 
perspiratus, pp. of perspirare, to breathe or respire all over. = Lat. per, 
through; and sirare, to breathe see Per. and Spirit. Der. per 
irat-or-y; also perspire, verb, answering to Lat. 
BeRAGADH, Cr trevail on κονίας by hives CF, = L) 
Common in Shak, Meas, for Meas ἐς 2191; perswads in Palgrave 
=F. 0 perswade s it. persuadere (pp. per- 
‘suasus), to persuade, a ivise thoroughly. it “per, thoroughly ; and 
ἐς, to advise; see Per- and Suasion. Der. persuad-er ; also 
(from pp. persuasus) persuas-ible, from F. persuasible, * perswasible,” 
Cot. ; persuasiblenest, persuasbility : also persuasion, Temp. ii. t. 
235, Skelton, Garland of Laurel, l. 34, from F. persuasion, * perswa- 
sion,’ Cot. ; persuasive, from F. persuasif, ‘ perswasive,’ Cot. ; persuas- 


a ea 
I, forward, saucy. (C.) In Shak, it means ‘lively, alert,’ 
L.L.L.v. 2.272. | M.E. pert, which, however, has two meanings, 
and two sources; and the meanings somewhat run into one another. 
1. In some instances, pert is certainly a corruption of apert, and pertly 
is used for ‘openly’ or “evidently ;” see Will. of Palerne, 493% also 
58, 96, 156, 180, ὅς. Ι this case, the source is the F. apert, open, 
evident, from Lat. apertus; see Malapert. 3. But we also find 
‘proud and pert,’ Chaucer, C. T. 3948; ‘stout he was and pert,’ 
Li Beaus Disconus, 1. 123 (Ritson). There is an equivalent form 
perk, which is really older; the change from ἃ to ¢ taking place 
‘occasionally, as in Ε΄, mate from M.E. make. ‘ Perke as a peacock ;° 
Spenser, Shep. Kal. Feb. 1. 8. * The popeiayes perken and pruynea 
fol proude’ = the popinjays smarten up and trim themselves very 
proudly; Celestin and Susanna, ed, Horstmann, 1. 81, pr. in Anglia, 
ed, Wiilcker, i. 95. Cf. prov. E. perk, pert, proud, elated ; perky, 
saucy; peart, brisk, lively.=W. pert, sinart, spruce, pert ; perc, com- 
ct, trim; pereus, trim, smart; percu, to trim, to smarten. See 
ork. Der. pert-ly, Temp. iv. 58; pert-ness, Pope, Dunciad, i 


112, 

PERTAIN, to belong. (6..--1,) ΜΕ. gortenen, Will, of 
Paleme, 1419; Wyclif, John, x. 13, Not a common word. = O.F. 
partenir, to pertain; in ΠΟΥ and Roquefort, but not in Cotgrave. 
{It seems to have been supplanted by the comp. apartenir see AD 


‘creature ;᾽ Cot.=Lat. Jersing, a ask used by an actor personage, ᾧ pertain.) =Lat. pertinere, to pertain. See Pertinent 


PERTINACITY. 
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PERTINACITY, obstinacy. (F..—L:) Philips ed: 1706, gives ἃ graphical pepesion perplication, perside,perstringe, perterebrate 


doth pertinacity and pertinacy; Minsheu, ed. 1627, has only the latter 
form, which is the commoner one in old authors, though now dis- 
used. Pertinacity is from F. pertinacité, omitted by Cotgrave, but 
occurring in the 16th century (Littré). Pertinacy is from F. pertinace, 
cited by Minsheu, but not found in Cotgrave or Littré. B. Per- 
tinacity is a coined word; pertinacy (F. pertinace) is from Lat. perti- 
nacia, perseverance.=Lat. pertinaci-, crude form of pertinax, ve 
tenacious. Lat. per-, very ; and senax, tenacious, from fenere, to hold. 
See Per- and Tenable. Der. pertinaci-ous, Milton, Apology for 
‘Smectymnuus (R.), a coined word, to represent Lat. pertinax, just as 
perspicacious represents perspicax ; pertinacious-ly, -ness. 

P TINENT, related or belonging to. (Ε.,.-- 1.) In Shak. 
Wint. Tale, i. 2. 221,.- Εἰ, pertinent, ‘pertinent ;" Cot.=Lat. perti- 
nent-, stern of pres. part. of pertinere,to belong. Lat. per-, thoroughly ; 
and fenere, to hold, cling to; see Per- and Tenable. Der. perti- 
nent-ly, pertinence ; and see pertinacity. 

PERTURB, to disturb greatly. (F,<L.) M.E. perturben, 
Chaucer, C. T. οοϑ. - ἘΞ periurber, ‘to perturb, disturb;" (οἱ. -- 
Lat. perturbare, to disturb greatly. = Lat. per, thoroughly; and turbare, 
to disturb, from turba, a crowd. See Per- and Turbid. Der. 
perturb-at-ion, spelt perturbacyon, Bp. Fisher, On the Seven Psalms, 
Ps. 38, ed. Mayor (E.E.T.S.}, p. 58, 1. a1, from F, perturbation 
(Cot.), which from Lat. acc. perturbationem. 

‘PERUKE, an artificial head of hair. (F.,=Ttal,<L.) The same 
word as periwig, which, however, is the Dutch form of the word ; see 
Periwig. For the form peruke, R. refers to a poem by Cotton to John 
Bradshaw ; and Todd refers to Bp. Taylor, Artificial Handsomeness, p. 
44: we therefore find the word at the close of the 17th century, 
periwig being in earlier use.= F. perruque,‘a lock of haire;’ Cot. 
‘=ltal. parrucea, O. Ital. parveca, "8 periwigge,’ Florio; who also 
gives the form perucea, B. The same word with Span, peluca, a 
wig, Port. peruca; Littré also cites Sardinian pilucca, and other 
forms. The key to the etymology is in remembering the frequent 
interchange of r and J; the true forms are those with , such as Span. 
peluca, Sardinian pilucca. These are closely related to Ital. piluccare, 
Row used in the sense "to pick a bunch of grapes,’ but formerly *t0 


pick or pull out haires or feathers one by one;’ Florio. γι The 
true old sense of pilueca was probably ‘a mass of hair separated 
from the-head,’ thus furnishing the material for a peruke. Cf. also 


Taal, pelluzo, very soft down, Ὁ. Ital. pellucare, pelucare, ‘to plucke 
off the haires or skin of anything, to pick out haires;” Florio. Also 


F. peluche, “shag, δα. (οι. 1 see Plush, The O. Ital. 
pelueare and Sard. pilucea are formed (by help of a dimin, suffix -ueca) 
from Ital. pelo, hair.—Lat. pilum, acc. of pilus, a hair. Root un- 


known. Doublets, perivig, wig. ar The usual form of the 
Ital. dimin. is not -ueea, but -uecio or -wzz0 in the masc., and -uecia, 
-xzza in the feminine. 
PERUSE, to examine, read over, survey. (Hybrid; L. and F. 
1) In Shak. in the sense ‘to survey, examine,’ Com. Errors, i. 2. 
13; also ‘to read,’ Merch. Ven. ii. 4. 39. ‘That I perused then ;’ G. 
‘Yarbervile, The Louer to Cupid for Mercy, sta. "Thus hanynge 
perused the effecte of the thirde ooke, ἢ will likewise peruse the 
fourth ;* Bp. Gardiner, Explication, &., Of the Presence, fol. 76 
(R.)_ ‘To peruse, peruti;” Levins, ed. 1570. And see Skelton, 
yp Sparowe, 1. 814. | A coined word; from Per- and Use. 
No other source can well be assigned ; but it must be admitted to 
be a barbarous and ill-formed word, compounded of Latin and French, 
and by no means used in the true sense; since to per-use could only 
rightly mean to ‘ use thoroughly,’ as Levins indicates, The sense of 
the word comes nearer to that of the F. revoir ot Ἑ. jaurvey’ o 


tion, perendinate, perflation, perfretation, perfriction, perfusion, per- ᾧ (85 above), from F. pestilence = Lat. pestilentia; pestilent-ly, pestilent- 


vagation, ‘all in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Whoever ponders 

examples will see that peruse is kept in countenance by many of them. 
‘The chief difficulty, after all, is in the curious change of sense, from 
that of ‘use carefully’ to ‘survey’ or ‘read.’ The testimony of 
Levins is curious; he seems to have accepted the word literally. We 
may also note, further, that peruse follows the old pronunciation of 


use, which bad no initial y- sound, as it now has. Thus Chaucer 
could prondunce the usage as th’usage; C.T. 110. Der. perus-al, 
Hanlet, 1 


PERVADS, to 


ietrate, spread through. (L.) ‘ Pervade, to go 
over or through’; PI 


illips, ed. 1706.— Lat. peruadere, to go through. 
slat. per, through ; and vader, to go, allied to Ἐ. wade. See Por- 
and Wade. Der. per-vas-ive (rare), from the pp. peruasus, Shenstone, 


ἘΡΕΕΥΒΕ 
PERVERT, to tum aside from the right, to corrupt, (F..=L.) 
M.E. peruerten (with μι for v), Chaucer, tr, of Boethius, bk. ii, pr. ἵν 
1. 737-—°F. pervertir, “to pervert, seduce ;* Cot.= Lat. peruertere, to 
overtum, ruin, corrupt (pp. peruersus).=Lat. per, thoroughly ; and 
uertere, to tum; see Per- and Verse. Der. pervericer; also per 
verse, Fabyan's Chron. vol. i. c. 112, in the description of Brune- 
chieldis, from F. pervers, * perverse, cross’ (Cot.), which from Lat. 
. peruersus; hence perverse-ly, perverse-vest, pervers-irty, pervers-ion, 
Also pervertoible, 

SVICACIOUS, wilful, obstinate. (L.) ‘Why should you 
be το pervcaion now, Pug?” Dryden, Kind Heeper, Aliso 2 (ed. 
Scott). Coined by adding -ows to peruicaci-, crude form of peruicaz, 
wilfal, stubbom. 6. Perhaps from per-, thoroughly, and the base 
si- seen in uis, strength, Cf. Lat. peruicus, stubborn, in which -cus is 
“PEE VIOUS. penctable:(L)."In Dryden, tr of Ovid, Meleager, 

etrable. (L.) len, tr. of Ovid, Mel a 
Liab, Borrowed directly fiom Lat portion pasate by change of 
us to -ous, as in arduous, &c.—Lat. per, through ; and μία, a way; 
hence, ‘affording a passage through.’ See Per- and Voyage. Der. 


as being for the 


reat multitude, 
. Curtius, fol. 


‘common in this sense in the Germanic laws: ‘Si quis in exercitu ali- 
quid furaverit, pastorium, capistrum, frenum,’ &c. (Lex Bavar. ᾿ 
vi. 1). So also in the Lex Longobard, tit. I. xx. 5 : ‘Si quis pastorium 
de caballo alieno tulerit;’ Brachet. γ. Thus empesrer represents 
Low Lat. impastoriare*, regularly formed from in, prep., and pastor- 
ium, a clog. Pastorium is a derivative from pastws, pp. of pascere, 
to feed, inceptive form from a base pa-. ~/ PA, to feed; see Food. 
Wholly unconnected with pest; but, on the other hand, it is closely 
connected with Pastern, q. v. 

PES! ’, bringing a plague, hurtful to health or morals. 
(F.,=L.) In Hamlet, ii. 2. 315. [The sb. pestilence is much older; 
M.E. pestilence, P, Plowman, B. v. 13.]—F. pestilent, * pestilent, 

laguy;’ Cot. Lat. pestilent-, stem of pestilens, unhealthy; we also 

‘an old rare form pestilentus. _B. Pestilens is formed as a pres. 
Part. from a verb pestilere*,not in use, but founded on the adj. pestilis, 
pestilential. ‘This adj. is formed with suffix -li- (Aryan -ra) from 
pesti-, crude form of pestis, a plague; see Pest. Der. pestilence, sb. 
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insere, to pound, rarely spelt pisere. 

eoguate with Gk. Fran, τὸ ind coarse 

ish, to grind, pound, bruise. 4/ PIS, to grind, pound; whence also 
ὅλαι Pistil, Piston 


x. 2 
. ‘PETROLEUM, rock-oil. (Hybrid; Gk. and L) _Minshea, ed 
jed animal, a child treated fondly. (C.) | 1627, explains petrol or petrolewm as‘a kind of marle or chaulky 

ler, no, 266, Dec. 21, | clay ;? this is the same word, differently applied. Coined from Lat. 


1710, 1.78. ‘Pretty | petr,, stem of petra, a rock, a word borrowed from Gk. πέτρα; and 
‘feat Hazlitt, i. 48. | Lat. olewm, oil. See Potrify and Oil. There is a curious 
γί ‘pet a North-country word, and explains a pet- | mention of rock-oil in Plutarch’s Life of Ὁ see North's 

ish peat, sb. a pet, adj. | Plutarch, ed. 1631, p. 702. 
sata, ἃ pet, ἃ a horse-pistol. (F.,—Span.,=L.) _ ‘Their peeces 
1(2},q,v. | then are calléd petroneis;” Gascoigne, The Continuance of the 


yrase 
“to take the pet,’ or ‘to take pet.’ Cotgrave translates F. se ΝΙΝ 
tenter de by ‘to take the pet, to be ill satisfied with.’ The simplest | invented in the Pyregees ; and he is very likely right in deriving the 
and most probable derivation is from Pet (1), q.v. A pet is a spoilt | word from Span, pefrina, a girdle, belt; as 2 horseman's carbine 
child; hence pettish, capricious; to take the pet, to act like a spoilt | would require to be slung by a belt. Cf. O. Ital. pietranelli, ‘souldiers 
child ; whence, finally, the sb. pet in its new sense of ‘capricious | serving on horseback, well armed with a pair of cuirasses and wea- 
action’ or peevishness. Der. pett-ish, peti-ish-ly, pett-ish-ness. poned with a fire-locke-piece or a snaphance or a petronell ;’ Florio. 

PETAL, a flower-leaf; part of a corolla. (Gk.) ‘Petala, am¢ Yor. petrina is allied to Span. petra, a poitrel ; both are from 
herbalists, those fine coloured leaves of which the flowers of all τ, pector-, stem of pectus, the st; see Poitrel. 
plants are made up;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Here petala is the Greek | ῬῚ is 

ural form, shewing that the word was taken from the Greek 
immediately.=Gk. πέταλον (pl. πέταλα), a leaf; properly neut. of 
wérados, spread out, broad, flat. Πέτα-λοι is formed with suffix -Aos 
(Aryan ra) from the base sera- (whence also πετάνγνυμι, I spread 
out), extended form of the base xer- (for war-), to spread. Cf. Lat. | petit, Wallachian piti, small, little ; but also with Span. pito, a pointed 
patulus, spreading, ΧΩ Tie open, be δὶ out. PAT, 
to spread out ; see Fathom. Der. petal-oid. 


tty 3” Cot, 
with Sardini: 


int. ΄- toa 
Celtic base pre, seen in W. pig, ἃ point, peak. bill, beak. €] The 
W. pitw, petty, may be borrowed from English. Der. pettily; 
gress, Hen. V, il 6.136; petticoat, ce. little coat, As Vou Like 

3. 15 (see Coat) ; petti-fo 
pei ) sc. 6 (R.), spelt pettie fogger in Minsheu, ed. 1627, allied to prov. E. 
ith. pert. 5. pt. perv + Gk, wipter + Skt. pard. + Teel. | fog, to hunt ina servile manner, to fatter for gain, used by Dekker 

(Halliwell), from Ο. Du. focker, ‘a monopole, or an engrosser of 
wares and commodities,” Hexham. 

PE » peevish. (L.) In Ben Jonson, Epigram a (To 
=F. pétiole, a petiole. Lat. petiolum, acc. My Book), 1. 5.—Lat. petulant-, stem of petulans, forward, pert, 
stem or stalk. 8. Ap lant; lit “ready to attack in a small way,’ as it answers tothe 
is from ped, crude form of pe, form of a pres. part. of petulare*, a dimin. of petere, to attack, seek. 

ΟΝ, a prayer, supplication. (F.,—L.) ΜΕ. peticion, | See Petition. Der. ly’; also petulance, from F. petulance, 

petition Rob. of Brunne [not Rob. of Glove}, tr, of Langtof, | *petulancy,’ Cot; petulanes. 
P. 313, L 18.=F, petition, ‘a petition ; Cot. =Lat. petitionem, acc. of ΤΣ, an inclosed seat ina church. (F.=L.,—Gk) ΜΕ, pawe. 
petitio, a suit.—Lat. petitus, pp. of petere, to attack, ask ; orig. to fall |  Yparroked in puwes’=enclosed in pews; P. Plowman, C. vii. 144. 
fn. PAT, to fiy, fall;’ whence also E. find, feather, &c.; see | =O.F. pui, an elevated place, the same as puye, ‘an open and 
Find, Feather, Impetus. Der. petition, vb., petition-ar-y, petition- | outstanding terrace or gallery, set on the outside with rails to lean 
ar, pelition-ing. on; Cot. Cf. Span. poyo, a stone-bench near a door, Ital. poggio, a hil- 
PETEREL, α genus of oceaninds. (F4~G.~L~ | lock, (Prob. ong. applied to. raised desk to kneel at.]— Lat. podiom, 
τι Gk) _{ The peterels, to which sailors have given the name of | an elevated place,a balcony, esp. a balcony next the arena, where the 
Mother Carey's chickens:’ Hawkeoworth’s Voyages (Todd), ‘The | emperor and other distinguished persons sat. [The loss of d and 
fat. Hist., London, | final -um, and change of po-i to O.F. pui, are perfectly regular,]=Gk. 
πόδιον, alittle foot; whence the senses’ of footstool, support for the 
feet, to sit in, ἄς. must have been evolved; for there can be 
no doubt as to the identity of the Gk. and Lat. words.=Gk. ποδί-, 
crade form of sols, a foot; with dimin. suffix -ον. Gk. wobe is 


‘ger, Marston, The Malcontent, A. i. 


ὧν The Du. puye, ‘a Pas rowed from F. puye. 

. Pewet or Puet, 
kind of bird;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. fod 
Kiewit, a puet, or ἃ lap-winel . 58. 


to walk on the sea, like St. Peter. The G. name Petersvogel (lit. | Named from its cry. So also D 
Peter-fowl = Peter-bird) gives clear evidence as to the etymology. = 
G. Peter.— Lat. Petras, Peter.~ Gk. Πέτρου, α rock; a name given to | peur, pewtyr . Parv. “Pewier pottes;" 
the apostle by Christ see John, i. 45, in the orig: Gk. text. See | Lydgnie, London, Lyckpeny, st, ¥2.—O.. pers, peautr, pioure, ἃ 
. 4 Τῆε F. Péire was prob. borrowed from Ὁ. Peter, | kind of metal (Roquefort). Peufre stands, as usual, for an older 

not from the Lat. directly. form pelire; cf. Span. peltre, Ital. peliro, pewter. Diez remarks that 
, to tum into stone. (F.=L.,=—Gk.) adi Italians believe their word peliro was borrowed from England; 

ε 


transitive; also used intransitively. ‘When wood and many other | but he rejects this solution, on und that the form enter contd 
bodies do petrify;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. ii. c. 1. § 3. not well become peléro in Italian. solution is, probably, that the 


PHAETON, 


Ital, Span., and O.F. forms have lost an initial s, owing to the 
difficulty of sounding the initial sp; and the original word really 
does appear in E. in the form spelter.*Spelter, a kind of metall, not 
known to the antients, which the Germans call zink ;’ Blount’s 
Gloss, ed. 1674. Zinc and pewter are often confounded. See 
Bpelter. Der. pewter-er, Prompt. Parv. 
PHAETON, 2 kind of carriage. (F,-L.,=Gk.) Properly 
Phaethon, but we took the word from French. Spelt paaéton (tri- 
syllabic) in Young, Night Thoughts, 1. 245 from end.=F, phadfon, ἃ 
phaeton; occurring in a work written in 1792 (Litté) =F, Phaéshon, 
oper name. Lat. Phaethon.—Gk. Φαέθων, Helios, and 
Enver of the chariot of the sun.=Gk, φαέθων, radiant, pres. part. of 
φαίθειν, to shine, lengthened form of φάειν, to shine. =4/ BHA, to 
shine; see Phantom. 
PI a battalion of troops closely arrayed. (L.,=Gk,) 
In Minsheu, ed. 1627; and Milton, P. L. i. 550, iv. 979.—Lat. 
phalanx.= Gk. φάλαγξ, 0 line of battle, battle-array, a battalion. Of 


‘uncertain origin. 4 The Lat. pl. is phalanges. 
PHANT. a vision, spectre. (Gk.) — Phantarme, Minsheu, 
cd. 1627. Ἃ shortened form of phantaime, Jul, Ces i. 1. ὅδ. Gk. 


φάντασμα, a spectre; see Phantom. Des. phantasm-agoria, 
Sctcetlon’ of spactres as shewn by the magie lanter, from Gk, ἀγορᾷ, 
an assembly, collection, which from ἀγείρειν, to assemble. Doublet, 


PHANTASTIC, PHANTASY ; see Fantastic, Fancy. 
=L.,=—Gk.) Partly conformed 


PHANTOM, a vision, on-spectre (Fy 
to the Gk. spelling. Fantom Chaucer, C.T. 54575 fantum, 
Wyclif, Matt. xiv. 5.26, ἘΠ fantosme, phantosme, ‘a spirit, ghost ;* 


Cot.—Lat. phantasma,= Gk. ἔχη vision, spectre, lit. an ap- 
parition, appearance.—Gk. φαντάζειν, to display; in’ passive, to 
appear; made from sb. gdvrys, one who shews, only used in the 
compounds lepo-pdornt, συκοφάντην; see Hierophant, Syco- 
phant.—Gk. φαν-, as seen in φαίνειν (= φάν-γειν), to shew, itt ‘to 
cause, to shine,’ with suffix -τὴν (Aryan ~ta); φαν- is an extended 
form of ga-, to shine; cf. φάειν, to shine, φάοε, light.—4/BHA, to 
shine; cf. Skt. δὲ, to shine, Lat. focus, the blazing hearth. Hence 
also fan-tas-y (shorter form fancy), hiero-phant, syco-phant, dia-phan-ous, 
-o-men-on, pha-se, em-phas-is, phaeton, photograph, phosphorus. See 
‘ancy, Focus, Phenomenon, Phase. Doublet, pkantasm. 
PHAR: one of a religious school among the Jews. (L.= 
Gk.=Heb.) Partly conformed to the Gk. spelling; M. E. farisee, 


Wyclif, Matt. ix. 11.—Lat. phariseus, pharisaeus, Matt. ix. 11 (Val- 
11; lit. ‘one who separates himself 
Der. Pharisa-ic, Pharisa-ic-al, 


gate). Gk. φαρισαῖον, Matt: 
from men.’ Heb, pera to sep 


arate. 


te with E. bear; tet Boar (1) Der, pharmar 
etic, geome : 


thee | ‘Shartacewtical ishermacere. Also pharmaco-peia, 
role, to make, prepare. 

PHAR’ the cavity forming the upper part of the gullet. 
(L.,—Gk.) In Phillips’ Dict. ed. 1706.—Late Lat. pharyna ; bated 
the Latinised form of the Gk. word. = Gk. φάρυγξ, the joint openis 
of the gullet and wind-pipe ; also, a cleft, a bore; closely allied τὸ 
φάραγξ, a chasm, gulley, cleft, ravine, and to φαράειν, to plough. 
All from the base gap-, to bore, cut, pierce, hence, to cleave ; cognate 
with Lat. forare and E. bore. = 4/ BHAR, to bore, cut; see Bore (1), 
Perforate. 

PHASE, PHASIS, an appearance; 8 particular appearance of 
the moon or of a planet at a given time. (L..—Gk.) The form 
fists doce not appear to have been borrowed from F. phase, but to 

resulted as an E. singular from the pl. sb. phases, borrowed im- 
mediately from Latin. ‘Phases, appearances; in astronomy, the 


several positions in which the moon and other planets appear fo ou 
fight, ὅς 


* Phasis, an 
ohnson, = Late 


> Phillips’ Dict., ed. 1706. 
; ii, 1731. ‘And see Todd's 
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formed to the Gk. spelling as far as relates to the initial pa. Formed 
with excrescent ¢ (common after a, as in fyran-t, ancien-t, parchmen-t) 
from M. E. fesaun, Will, of Paleme, 183 ; later form fesaumt, Chaucer, 
Parl. of Foules, 357.=0. F. faisan, “a phesant ;’ Cot.—Lat. phasiana, 
a pheasant; put for Phasiana auis= Phasian bird, where Phasiana is 
the fem. of Phasianus, adj.; we also find phasianus, masc., a phegsant. 
—Gk. Φασιανόε, a pheasant, lit. Phasian, i.e. comin, from the river 


Paasis (Φᾶσιν) in Colchis. "  B. The river Phasis is now called the 

Rion; ἦι flows from the Caucasas into the Black Sea, tits extreme 
int. 

Ῥ' (OBNTX, a fabulous bird. (L.,=Gk.) The word 


it is the subject of an Α. 8. poem 
ited in Grein’s Bibliothek, 15. 
with the same title. — Lat. 


appears vei την Spelt 
extant in the Excter pe fi 
This poem is imitated from a Lat. 
phoenix; Pliny, Nat. Hist. k. going, a phoenix; see Hero- 
dotus, ii. 73, and Smith's Classical Dictionary. B. The same 
word also means Phoenician or Punic (Gk. golv= Lat. Punicus) ; 
also, a palm-tree; also purple-red. The origin can hardly be as- 
signed. J Littré supposes that the phoenix was named from its 
bright colour; and that the colour was 60 because invented, 
by the Phoenicians. 

"HENOMENON, a remarkable appearance, an observed result. 
= Gk) ) Formerly Phenomenon, with pl. phenomena, as in Phillips, 


ed. 1706.—Lat. phenomenon, pl. .=Gk, φαινόμενον, pl. 
φαινόμενα, | γα nak Or e nent. δὲ the pass, part. of φαίνειν, to ‘sneer 
(pass. φαίνομαι, to be shewn, to appear). Β. gairar= εν, 


Ir to make bright ; from ga, leagthened form of go-to shine 
BHA, to shine; see Phantom. Der. phenomen-al, ἃ coined adj. 
PHIAL, a small glass vessel or bottle. (F.,=L.,=Ck.) Formerly 
spelt vial, vail, viol faltered to ῥά αὶ (amore “learned form) in some 


mod. edd. of Shakespeare: We find phial as well as vial in Blount’s 


Gloss., ed. 167. Vial. 

PHILANTHROPY, love of mankind, ΕΣ Spelt phil- 

anthropie in Minshen, ed.'1627. Englished from Lat. philanchropia. 

Gk. φιλανθρωπία, benevolence. = Gk. φιλάνθρωπον, loving mankind, 

ΕΞ φιλ-, for φίλο-, crude, § rae of φίλον, friendly, find; and 
jperrot, ἃ man. words philo-sophy, philology shew that φιλ- 

wanes φίλοι, ἐπ ., not φιλεῖν, verb.) See Philosophy and 


thropology. Der. philandrope philanthropist, Young, Night 


he hts, Night 
PHILA RMONT τὸ λονίηρ music. (Gk.) Modern; not in Todd's 


Johnson. Coined from Gk. φιλ-, f ., friendly, fond of; and 
‘harmoni-a, Latinised form of Gk. ‘purl, harmony; ‘with suffix -*os; 
ai if from Gk. grapponesos See Philosophy and Harmony. 
kilt (Gaelic). See Fillibeg. 
Πέτα τ a discourse full of invective. (L..=Gk.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627; and in Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, sat, x, 1. 196.— 
Lat, Philippicum, used by Juvenal (sat. x.1. 125) in the pl. Patipnicn, 
sed to denote the celebrated orations of Demosthenes against Phil 
, 8 lover of horses; also Philip, a personal name. -- 
ον, fond of ; and ἧσποι, a horse, cognate with Lat, 
eH Sce PI losophy and Equine. 

HILOLOGY, the study of languages. (L..=Gk.) In Skelton, 
Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 504. - Spelt philologie in Minsheu, ed. 
1627. Englished from Lat. philologia.= Gk. φιλολογία, love of talk: 
ing Denes love of dean ‘and erate =k aM ae fond of 

so, a student of language and history.=Gk. crude 
form of φίλου, fond of; and λόγοξ, discourse, from λέγειν, to ‘speak. 
δα μέ μος ερὰ Legend. Der. philologi-c-al, philologi-c-al-ly; 


ist 
Peaios JOPHY, love of wistom, knowledge of the causes of 


henomena. (F,=L.,=Gk.) ie, Rob. of Glouc. 
ἴον}, 5: Chaucer, C.T. 297.5 F. " pikeaphie «philosophy hy? Cote 
Lat. philosophia.=Gk. φιλοσοφία, love of wisdom. = ΟἹ 


lit. loving a handicraft or art ; also, a lover of true knowl Gk. 
φίλο-, crude form of φίλοι, friendly, also, fond of; and σοφ-, base of 
σόφοου, skilful, and σοφία, skill (see Bophist). β. The etymology 
of φίλου is quite uncertain. Der. philosophi-c, philosophi-c-al, philoso- 
phi-c-al-ly ; philosoph-ise, a coined word, spelt philophize by Cotgrave, 
‘who uses it to translate the F. verb philosopher = Lat. philosophari= 
Gk. φιλοσοφεῖν, to be a philosopher. Also philosoph-er, M. E. philo- 
| spre, Chaucer C TT. a99; here the r is a needless addition, as the 
F. word was philosophe, correctly answering to Lat. philosophus and 


Gk, . 
P. a love potion. (F.,.—L.,—Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627." an amorous poti il 


lire, * 
vi. 609). τ Κ. φίλτρον, a love charm, love pot 
love. Gk, gud for φίλου, dear loving α ‘and suffix -rpor (Aryan -tar), 
lenot 


SEE RBO TOMY, Hood-letting, (F.—Lu=Gk) | Spelt phir 
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PHLEGM. 


PIASTRE. 


Lat, phsbotomia.= Gk. φλεβοτομία, blood letting, lit. phthisica, fem. of phthisicus =Gk. φθισικόε, consumptive. The diffi 


cold viscous humour, contrary to the cine 

is from φλέγειν, to bum; but t tl there were two sorts of 

gm, cold and hot.’ The use of the word was due to the supposed 
influence of the four ‘humours,’ which were blood, choler, phlegm, 
and gall; phlegm causing a dull and sluggish temperament. Chaucer, 

C.'1" 635, has sawceflemea. word formed from Lat salsum phegma, 
salt phlegm. =F. phlegme, ‘flegme;’ Cot, Lat. phlegma.—Gk. 
φλέγμα, base φλεγματ-, (1) 8 flame, (2) inflammation, (3) phlegm. -- 
Gk. φλέγειν, to burn. B. Gk. φλέγμα (from φλέγειν) = Lat. 

lamma (put for flagma, from the base flag- in flagrare, to burn). 

as palegm isa doublet of lame, See t, Bright. 
Der. phlegmat-ic, misused by Mrs. Quickly in Merry Wives, i. 4. 79, 
from the Gk. adj. φλεγματικόε, from the base φλεγματ-; phiegmat- 
teal, phlegmat-ic-al-ly. Doublet, flame. 

PHLOSE, the nam of a flower, (Gk) ΤῈ means ‘lame; from its 
colour. In Phillips, ed. 1706.—Gk. φλόξ, a flame.=Gk. φλέγειν, to 
PBROOINE, a he seal f (ποιὸ 

pertaining to the seal family of mammals. (L., = Gk. 
Scientific. Lat. phoca, ΠΝ a seal. Gk, pou, 8 seal; Homer, Od. 


iv. 

ῬΉΚΩΝΤΚ, the same as Phenix, q,v. 

PHONETIC, representing sounds. (Gk.) Modem; notin Todd’s 
Johnson; the science of sounds was formerly called’ phonics, spelt 
(Phonicks in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1706.—Gk. φωνητικόν, belonging to 
‘speaking. =Gk. φωνέω, I produce a sound.=Gk. φωνή, a sound; 
formed with suffix “νη (Aryan -na) from φως, parallel form to ria 
φημί, I speak. γί BHA, to speak ; whence also E. ban. See . 
Der. phonetic-al, phonetic-al-ly ; also, from sb. φωνή, phon-ics (as above); 
phono-graphy, from γράφειν, to write; phono-graph, Phono grapheer, 
‘phono-graph-ic, phono-graph-ic-al; also phono-logy, from -λογία, a 
discourse, from λέγειν, to speak ; phono-type, phono-typ-y. Also, from 
Gk. φώνη, anthem = anti-phon. 

P. [ORUS, a yellowish wax-like substance, of inflam- 
mable nature. (L.,=Gk.) " In Phillips, ed. 1706, Discovered in 1667 
(Haydn). = Lat. .=Gk. gwopépos, bearing, bringing, or 
giving light. = Gk. φώε, light, equivalent to φάοε, light, from the base 
ga-, to shine; and -popos, bringing, from φέρειν, to bring. From 
patie to shine; and υἱ bial to bring, bear. Der. phosphor-ic, 

r-ous, phosphur-et, phosphur-et-ted, phosphor-esc-ence. 

PHOTOGRAPHY, thet of moles piotres by the action 
of light. (Gk.) Modem’ Fox Talbot's photographs took the place 
of the old Daguerreotypes about 1839 (Haydn).= Gk. parro-, crude 
form of φώς, light; and. γράφ-ειν, to write (hence, to produce impres- 
sions). The ‘equivalent to φά-οε, light, from the base 
ga-, which from 4/ BHA, to shine; cf. Skt. δλά, to shine. Fick, i. 
685. Der. photograph, short for photographed picture; photograph-ic, 
photograph-er. So also photo-meter, an instrument for measuring the 
intensity of light; see Metre. 

P. τ οἵ a sentence, a short sentence. (F.,—L.,=Gk.) 
Frequent in Shak. Merry Wives, i. 1. 151, i. 3. 38, &c. =F. phrase, not 
in Cotgrave, but cited in Minsheu; Littré cites the spelling frase in 
the 16th century.=Lat. phrasis.—Gk. φράσιε, ἃ speaking, speech, 
phrase.=Gk. φράζειν (= φράδιγειν), to speak, B. The Gk. base 
φραδ- is probably allied to Goth. frar-, frath-, as seen in frathjan, to 
know, think, understand, usfratwjan, to make wise. The 
shrewd, cunning, answers to Goth. frods, froths, wise. 
79. Der. phrase, vb., Hen. VIII, i. 1. 343 phrase-tes 
Shak. Lover's Complaint, 226; phrase-o-logy, S| tor, no. 616, 
strange compound, in which the o is inserted to fill out the word, and 
oom it to other words in -ovogy; phrase-o-logi-c-al. Also anti- 

rasis, para-phrase, peri-phrasis. 

PHRENOLOG , the science of the functions of the mind. (Gk.) 
* Phrenology, a compound term of modern formation, in very common 
use, but not very clearly explained by those who employ it ;’ Richard- 
son.=Gk. , crude form of φρήν, the mind; and «λόγια, from 
Aéyos, a discourse, which from λέγειν, to speak. . The Gk. 
φρήν is possibly allied to Gk. σπλήν, whence E. spleen. Der. 
phrenologi-c-al, phrenolog-ist, 

ῬῚ ‘ISIS, consumption of the lungs. (L.,.—Gk.) _In Phillips, 
ed. 1706. (The disease was formerly called ‘the isick,’ as in 


culty of sounding path was easily got over by the substitution of ¢ for 
the compound sound; hence Phillips has “ Pavkisis, the phrhisick or 
tial 5” and iti stil called ‘the tise’ The spelling tae oocurs ας 
early as in Skelton, Magnificence, 1. 561. So also Ital. tisica, Span, 
tisica, tisis, consumption. Milton speaks of ‘a broken-winded tizzic 
Animadversions on the Remonstrants’ Defence (R.)-] = Lat. phthisis. = 
Gk. φθίσιε, consumption, a decline, decay.—Gk. φθέειν, to decay, 
wane, dwindle. The Gk. $8 answers to Skt. ksh, and φθέειν is allied 
to Skt. Ashi, to destroy, whence pp. Ashita, decayed, and kshitis= 
goto; Curtius, ii Der. phthisi-e, phthisi-cwal. 

CTERY, a charm, amulet, esp. among the Jews, a slip 
of parchment inscribed with four from scripture. (F..=L.= 
Ge) Spelt pailaeri in Tyndall’ s version, Ὁ, 1626; M. E.jilaterit, 
Wyclif, Matt. xxiii. 5.=0O. F. filatere, filatiere, forms given in Littré, 


5.0. phylactére; Cotgrave spells it phylacterie, [The 6, omitted in 
Wyelif and ‘Tyndall, was aherwards restored.) =Lat. piacere 
fylacterium.= Gk. φυλακτήριον, a preservative, amulet ; Matt. xxi 


=Gk. φυλακτήρ, a guard, watchman. Gk. φυλάσσειν (fut. φυλάξε 
to guard. Cf. φύλαξ, a watchman, guard. 

PHYSIC, the artof healing diseases ; hence, a remedy for disease. 

F,=L.,—Gk.) ‘Throw physic to the dogs;" Macb. v. 3. 47. ‘A 

loctor of phisike;” Chaucer, C. T. 413. Spelt fisike, Seven Sages, ed. 
Weber, 186.=0. F. phisike, phisique. * Phisique est une science par le 
fis) quele on connoist toutes les manieres du cors de l'homme, et par 
le quele on garde le [13] santé du cors et remue les maladies ;’ 
Alebrant, fol. 2 (13th cent. ; cited in Littré). In Cotgrave's time, the 
word had a more ‘learned’ meaning; he gives ‘Physique, naturall 
philosophy,’ and " Physicien, a naturall philosopher.’ Lat. physica, 
‘physice, natural science (White).=Gk. φυσική, fem. of φυσικόε, natural, 
physical.—Gk. φυσι-, crude form of φύσιν, nature, essence of a thing; 
with suffix -κον, . Gk. ‘rus, formed with suffix -rie 
(Aryan -ta) from the base φυ- appearing in φύειν, to produce, also, to 
From, warn BHU, to grow, to be; whence also Skt. bhi, to be, 

t. fore, and E. be, See Be. Der. physic, verb, As You Like It,i. 
1. 925 physic-s, physical, physic-al-ly, physic-ist, Also physic-i-an, ΜΈ. 
Aisician, fisicien, spelt fisicion in King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 3504, 
from O.F. physicien, coined as if from Lat.'physicianus*. Also physio- 
gnomy, 4 ve ΣΕ τ «ιν. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, visage, expression of features. (F., 
Gk.) Lit. ‘the art of knowing a man’s disposition from his features: 
but frequently used as merely equivalent to features or face. M. E. 
Fisnomie, visnomie; also fisnamy, fyssnamy. ‘The fairest of fyssnamy 
that fourmede was euer;’ allit. Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 3331; cf. 
1.1114.=0. F. phisonomie, which occurs in the 13th century (Littré) ; 
Cotgrave has " Physiognomie, physiognomie, a guess at the nature, or 
the inward disposition, by the feature, or outward lineaments ;’ and 
he gives physonomie as an old form of the word. The mod. F. is 
Physionomie. [Observe that, though the g is now inserted in the 
word, it is not sounded; we follow the F. pronunciation in this 
respect.) Cf. Ital, and Span. jisonomia, features, countenance. 
Formed as if from a Lat. physiognomia*, but really corrupted from a 
longer form physiognomania, which is merely the Lat. form of the 
Gk. word. = Gk. φυσιογνωμονία, the art of reading the features; for 
which the shorter form φυσιογνωμία is occasionally found.=Gk. 
φυσιογνώμων, skilled in reading features, lit. judging of nature. Gk. 
φυσιο-, extended from φύσι-, crude form of pbavs, nature; and γνώ- 
μων, an interpreter: sce Physic and Gnomon. Der. physiognom-ist. 

PHYSIOLOGY, the science of nature. (Εἰ, οἴ, πο. In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.—F. physiologie, in Cotgrave.— Lat. physio 
logia.—Gk. φυσιολογία, an enquiry into the nature of things.=Gk. 
φυύσιο-, extended from φύσι-, crude form of φύσις, nature; and -λογια, 
a discourse, from λόγοι, speech, which from λέγειν, to speak. See 
Physics and Legend. Der. piysiologi-c-al, physiologi-c-al-ly. 

PLACULAR, expiatory, or requiring expiation. (L.) Little used 
now. Blount, ed. 194, has both piacular and piaculous.= Lat. pia- 
euaris, expiatory.— Lat. piacu/um, an expiation ; formed, with suffixes 
-culu-, from piare, to expiate, propitiate, make holy.—Lat. pius, 
Sacred, pious ; see Pious, Expiate. 

PIANOFORTE, PLANO, a musical instrument. (ital, =L) 
Generally called piano, by abbreviation. Added by Todd to John- 
son's Dict. Invented a.p. 1717; first made in London, 1766 (Haydn). 
So called from producing both soft and loud effects.—TItal. piano, 
soft; and forte, strong, loud.= Lat. planus, even, level (hence, smooth, 
soft) ; and fortis, strong. See Plain and Force (1). Der. pian-ist, 
a coined word. 

PLASTRE, an Italian coin. (F.,-Ital,=L.=Gk.)  ‘Piaster, a 
coyn in Italy, about the value of our crown ;" Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674.—F. piastre, in Cot.=lItal. piastra, *any kind of plate or leafe 
of metal ;? piastra d'argento,‘a coine or plate of silver used in 


Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. This is an adjectival form, from Lat. | Spaine’ (Florio). [But the form of the word is Italian.) Closely 


PIAZZA. 


allied to Ital. piastro, ‘a plaister;" Florio. Cf. also Ο. Ital. plasma, 
kind of coine or plate of silver in Spaine,’ id. In fact, the word 
is a mere variant of 4 The lamina of metal was 
likened to a plaster or ‘ flattened piece.’ 

PIAZZA, a square surrounded by buildings a walk under a 
roof supported by Pilar. (Ital.,<L.) Prope ty pronounced piatza, 
as in Italian, with the Ital. vowel-sounds. rather early use; 
described in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, at which time it was applied 
fe the piazza in Covent Garden, “The piazza or market-stead τ᾽ 

‘ox, Martyrs, p. 1621, an. 1555 (R.)=Ital. piazza, ‘a market-place, 
the chiefest strecte or ‘broad ay or place in a town ;’ Florio... Lat. 
Platea; see Place. Doublet, place. 

PIBROCH, the music of the bag-pipe, a martial tune. (Gaelic.) 
«The pibrock resounds, to the pipers loud number, Your deeds on 
the echoes of dark Loch na Garr;’ Byron, Lachin y Gair (1807). 
sPitrock is not a bag-pipe, any more than’ duet means a fiddle ;’ 


inb. Review, on the same.=Gael. piobaireackd, the art of playing 
ipe-tune, a piece of music peculiar to 


on the bag-pipe, piping; a 


the bag-pipe,’ &c.= Gael. piobair, a piper. = Gael. piob, a pipe, a bag- 
pipe; see Pipe. 
PICA, ἃ kind of printer’s type. (1.) See Pie (1) and (). 
PICCADILL, Pic! 2 & piece set round the edge of a 


garment, whether at the top or bottom ; most commonly the collar; 
fares. (F.,—Span.,=C.) See Piccadell in Nares. ‘Pickadil, the 
er abont the skirt of a 


round hem, or the several divisions set t. 
, also ἃ kind of stil 


peeces fastened together about the brimme of 
the collar of a doublet.’ The form of the word shews it to be 
Spanish; itis formed, with dimin,sufix lo, from Span, picado, pp. 
of picar, to prick, to pierce with a small puncture (Neuman). CE 
picada, a puncture, incision made by puncture; picadura, a puncture, 
‘an omamental gusset in clothes (Neuman).—Span. pica, a pike, 
along lance, a word of Celtic origin; see Pike. Der. Piccadilly, 
the street so named, according to Blount and Nares; first applied to 


“a famous ordina: 's.” 
ck with a sharp-pointed instrament; hence, to 


near St. James's.’ 
PICK, to pri 
» to pierce, to open a lock with a pointed instrument, to 
pluck, ἂς, (C.) ‘The sense ‘to choose’ or * gather flowers’ is due to 
a niceness of choice, as if one were picking them out as a bird with 
its beak. All the senses ultimately go back to the idea of usin; 
a sharply pointed instrument. M.E. pikken, picken, Chaucer, Cr 
14972; in the Six-text edition (B. 4157) the Camb. MS. has pikke, 
where the rest have pekke. ‘Get wolde he teteren and pileken mid 
his bile" = yet would tear in pieces and pluck with his bill; where 
another MS. has pitken for pileken; Ancren Riwle, 
find piten (with one ), as in ‘to pykes and to weden it,’ P. 
B. xvi. 17, probably taken from F. piquer, which is ultimately the 
same word.J=A.S. pycan, to pick, of rather doubtful authority. 
“And lét him pycan ut his edgan’ = and caused his eyes to be picked 
out; Two Saxon Chronicles, ed. Earle, an. 796, p. 267. _ [Thorpe 
prints pytan.}. β. However, M. E. pikken answers to an A.S. piccan* 
(=pician), a causal verb, meaning to use a pike or peak or sharp 
instrament; so also Icel. pikka, to pick, to prick; Du. pikken, to 
pick; G. picken, to pick, peck. . None of these are Teutonic 
words, but are all Borrowed from Celtic.< Irish piocaim, 1 pick, 
pluck, nibble; Gael. pioe, to pick, nip, nibble; W. pigo, to pick, 
Prick, choose; Com. piga, to prick, sting. ‘These are probably 
derived from the sb. which appears in E. as peak and pike. See 
Peak, Pike, Pink (1). Der. picker, Hamlet, iii. 2. 348; picklock, 
pickpocket ; pic 1900; also pickaxe, q.v., 
icket, q. ompt. Parv. 


ora 


oe, 
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® the earth by ἃ surveyor that measures with cord or a chain.’ Dimin.: 
ες Pickaxe. Der. piclet, verb. Doublet, piguet. 
liquid in which substances are preserved. (Du.? or 

. CE 


of pic, a pickaxe 
FICKLE, 
E.?) M.E. pikil, pylyl. ‘Pyhyl, sawce, Piewla;" Prompt. P 
Du, pekel, pickle, brine; Low G. pelel, the same (Bremen Wérter! 
B. Origin unknown ; the old story that pickle took its name from its 
inventor, whose name is given as William Beukeler in Pennant's 
British Zoology, vol. iii, and as Wilhelm Béckel in the Bremen 
‘Werterbuch, is an evident fable; ὁ would not become p, the usual 
corruption being the other way. By way of mending matters, the 
name is tumed into Pake! in Mahn’s Webster, to agree with G. pokel, 
pickle; but then Patel will not answer to the Du. form petel. 
Ἂν Wedgwood’ suggestion is preferable to ths, vic. thatthe word ig 
and the frequentative of the verb to pick, in the sense ‘to cleanse,’ 
with reference to ‘the gutting or cleansing of the fish with which 
the operation is The prov. E. pickle, to pick, is still in use ; 
and the Prompt. Parv. has: ‘pykelynge, purgulacio,’ derived from 
‘ely, or clensyn, or cally owte the onclene, purgo, pusgulo, 


Pickle, i.e. 

PICNIC, an entertainment in the open air, at which each person 
contributes some article to the common table. (E.) Added by 
Todd to Johnson's Dict. The word found way into Frencl 
shortly before a.p. 1740 (Littré), and was spelt both picnic and 
piquenique. It also found its way into Swedish before 1788, as we 
find in Widegren’s Swed. Dict. of that date the entry ‘picknick, 
an assembly of young persons of both sexes at a tavern, where every 
one pays his club,’ ice. his share. B. It has no sense in F. oF 
Swed., and I believe the word to be lish ; there can be little 
doubt that the first element is pick, in the sense ‘to nibble,’ see 
Webster; cf. slang E. peck, food, peckish, hungry, pecker, appetite. 
Ὑ. The latter element is difficult to explain; in reduplicated words, 
with riming elements, one of the elements is sometimes unmeaning, 
so that we are not bound to find a sense for it. At the same time, 
we may, 
cf, knick- 


Dictionary. 
Cf. 


E. -ish; hence picturesque-ly, -ness. Also pictor-i-al, Sit T. Browne, 


Vlg. Errors, ¢. 24. § 2, formed with suffix -al from Lat. 
pictori-us, pictorial, from pictori-, crade form of pictor, a painter, 
which from pictus, pp. of pingere. 

PIDDLE, to trifle, deal in trifles. (Scand.?) _‘ Neuer ceasynge 
fiddelmge about your bowe and shaites: Ascham, Toxophilu. ed. 
‘Arber, p. 117. Perhaps a weakened form of peddle, orig. to deal in 
trifles ; hence, to trifle. See Peddle, Hence piddling, paltry, used 
as an adj. ; see Nares, ed. Halliwell. 

PIB (1), « magpie; mixed or unsorted printer's type. (F..=L.) 
The unsorted type is called pie or pi, an abbreviation of pica; from 
the common use of pica-type. It is ultimately the same word as 
pie= magpie, as will appear; see Pie (2). M.E. pie, pye, a magpie, 
‘Chaucer, C.'T. 10963.—F. pie, ‘a pie, pyannat, meggatapy τ᾿ Cot. 
(See Magpic.)—Lat. pice, a magpie. B. Doubiless allied to 
Lat. picus, a wood-pecker; and prob. to Skt. pika, the Indian cuckoo. 
There has most likely been a loss of initial s, as we find G. specht, a 
wood-pecker, Lithuan, spakas, a starling; note also Gk. σπίζα, 
a small piping bird, esp. a kind of finch. ὀἠ ὀγ. These words prob. 
all mean ‘chirper,” and are of imitative origin; cf. Gk. σαίζειν, to 
chirp, Lat. pipire, to chirp; M.H.G, spaht, a loud noise, cited by 
Fick, i, 831, whom see. Note also Irish pighead, Gael. pigheid, 
ἃ magpie, Gael. pighid, a robin, W. pi, pia, piog, piogen, a magpie. 
Der. pi-ed, variegated like a magpie, L. L.L. v. 2.9043 pived-ness, 
variegation, Wint. Tale, iv. 4.87; and see pie-bald, 

PIE (2), a book which ordered the manner of performing the 
‘Moreover, the number and hardness of 


divine service. (F.,—L.) 
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bulo dicitur Pica, sive directorium sacerdotum,’ Sarum Breviary, 
fol. 1, cited in Procter, On the Book of Common Prayer, p. 8. The 
name pica, lit. magpie, was doubtless given to these rules from their 
confused appearance, being printed in the old black-letter type on 
white paper, so that they resembled the colours of the magpie. 
Β. The word pica is still retained as a printer's term, to denote cer- 
tain sizes of type; and a hopeless mixture of types is pie. 4 In the 
oath * by cock and pie,’ Merry Wives, i. 1. 316, cock is for the name 
of God, and pie is the Ordinal or service boa 
PIE (3), a pasty. (Ὁ. M.E. pie, Chaucer, C. T. 386, Certain! 
not ἃ contraction from Du. pastei, a pasty, as suggested in Mahn’s 
Webster, since we had the word pasty in English without going to 
Holland for it. This desperate guess shews how difficult it is to 
assign ἃ reasonable etymolo B. We find Irish pighe, a is 
Gael. pik, pigheann, «pie these are true Celie worker we 
sbvices origin; the word is just of the character to μῦν το 
tied as a household word from the British. Cf. Irish pighe-feola, a 
pasty, lit. lesh-pie, in which feol, flesh, is certainly Irish." y. Ten, 
ture to suggest that the orig. sense of pighe may have been "a 
with reference to the the vessel in which the pie was made; cf. Gad. 


jar, See Piggin. 

ε tabatD, of various colours, in patches, (Hybrid: F., = L.; 
aud Ὁ.) ‘A piebald steed;? Dryden, tr. of Virgil, Ain. ix. 1. 54. 
Richardson quotes it in the form ‘A pie-ball’d steed ;' which is a 
correct old spelling. Compounded of pie and bald, Here pie 
signifies ‘like the magpie,’ as in the word pied. Bald, formerly 
bail'd or balled, signifies ‘streaked,’ from W. bal, having a white 
streak on the forehead, said of a horse. See further under Pie (1) 
and Bald. | A like compound is skew-bald, i.e. streaked in a 
skew or irregular way. 

PIECE, ἃ portion, bit, single article. (Ε΄ »-L.?)_M.E. pece, 
Rob οἱ of Gloue: PB ΠΝ 1. 5; the spelling piece is rarer, but occurs in 

A. ἘΞ piece, mod. F. pidce, ἃ piece. Cf. 
Suns vi a pices Sor, pessa, pesa (Bartsch); Port. yen Ital. 
pezza. ‘unknown origin; we find Low Lat. petium, a piece 
of land, used as early as a,p. 730. This is clearly a related word, 
merely differing i in gender. As F. piége, a net, is from Lat. pedica, 
we should expect pier to come from ἃ form petica*, Scheler draws 
attention to the use of Low Lat. pedica in the sense of a piece of land, 
and suspects an ultimate connection with pes (gen. pedis), a foot. Cf. 
Lat. petiolus, a little foot, a stem or stalk of fruits; see Petiole. 

Note also Gk. πέζα, a foot, also the hem or border of a garment. 
γ.. Otherwise, Diez suggests a connection with W. peth, a part, Bret. 
pez, a piece; in which case the word is of Cel but the W. 
th does not suit. Der. piece, vb., Hen. V, prol. 235 piecenless, piee-er, 
piece-work; also eon qv. 

PIECE: by portions at a time. (Hybrid; F. and E.) 
M.E. pece-mele; Rob, of Glouc. has by pece-mele, p. 216, 1. 20. The 
word is reduplicated, pesning g ‘by plece pieces For the fist ele- 
ment, see Piece. The lement is the M. E. termination 
-mele, found also in. pina in a flock or troop, li 
Chaucer, C. T. 7962 ; lim-mele, limb from lim! 
Layamon, 25618. A fuller form of the suffix is -melum, as in wuke- 
melum, week by week, Ormulum, 5: 596 i jMotnelum, by heaps, ΝΥ" Me 


clif, Wisdom, xviii. 25. See Koel Gram. ‘ii. 292. 
-melum=A.S. edu, dat. pl. of mal, a bee see Meal oy 
PIEPOWD?! OURT, ἃ summary court of justice ΓΝ 
held at fairs. ὥς ary Explained in Blount’s Nomolexicon, ed | P 

1; he says, ‘so called because they are most usual in summer, 

suiters to this court are commonly country-clowns with dusty 
feet.’ At any rate, the Lat. name was curia pedis pulverizati, the 
court of the dusty foot; see Ducange, s.v. curia, The E. piepowder 
is a mere corruption of O. F. pied pouldrd, ie. dusty foot. = Ε΄ pied, 
afoot, from Lat. acc, pedem ; and O. F. pouldré, dusty, pp. of pouldrer, 
poudrer, to cover with dust, from pouldre, poudre, dust. See Foot 
and Powder. Blount refers us to the statute 17 Edw. IV. 
cap. 2; ὅς. 


Ven. i. 1. 19. "Pere, ot pyle of a brygge [bridge], 
or other findament” {foundation}; Prompt. Parv. (The alleg 
A.S. per or pere is unauthorised.] = O. F. piere, later pierre, a stone. 


tung on the stone-work between windows, see Weber” 
'PLERCE, to thrust through, make hole in, enter. (F., aL) 
ME. pereon’ Rob. of Gloue. "il 17, 1. 10. = F. percer, "το pierce, 


Cot. 


& violent ; 


PIKE. 


is, however, accepted by Mahn and E, Miiller. Pertvisier, 
oceurring in the 12th century, is from pertuis, a hole, and is parallet 
to Ital. pertugiare, to pierce, from pertugio, a hole; and to Prov. 
pertusar, to pierce, from pertuis, a hole. γ. The Ital. pertugio 
‘answers to a Low Lat. pertusivm *, not found, but a mere extension 
from Lat. pertusus, PP: οἵ pertundere, to thrust through, bore through; 
ἴετος, a compound of per, through, and tundere, to beat ; see Con- 
ΒΘ. δ. The suggestion of Diez is supported by these con- 
siderat (1) that the Lat. ger, through, seems certainly to be 
involved in F. perce j and (2) that Lat. pertundere gives the exact 
sense, Ennius has faru’ pertudit hasta (White), which is exactly “the 
spear pierced his side.’ Der. pierc-er ; also pierce-able, spelt perceable 


in Spenser, F. Q. i. 1. 
EST 2 In Shak. Timon, 


7 

PIETY, the quality of being pious. (F.,.=L.) 
iv. 1.153 and prob. earlier. =F. pieté, piety; omitted by Cotgrave, but 

iven in Sherwood's index. — Lat. pietatem, acc. of pieias, piety. 
ἔχοι ‘with suffix -as (Aryan -fa), ftom pie-, put for the crude form 
of pius, pious; see Pious. Doublet, pity. 

PIG, a porker, the young of swine. (E.7) M.E. piewe. ᾿ Aneren 
Riwle, 204, 1.9. Prof. Earle kindly informs me that he has found 
the A'S form pecg in a charter of Swinford, copied into the Liber 
Albus at Wells ; to δ which must be added that the word is commonly 
pronounced peg in Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire. The 
origin of the word is unknown, and it is doubtful if it is a Teutonic 
form, as Teutonic words rarely begin with f Du. bigge, big, 2 pig. 
+ Low G. bigge, a pig, also, @ little child; *de biggen Jopet enem 
under de vote, the children run under one's feet ; Bremen Worter- 
buch. Cf. also Dan. pige, Swed. piga, Icel. pika, agirl. Der. pig, 
verb; pigg-ish, pigg-er-y ; pig-head-ed, used by Ben Jonson (R.). pig- 
tail ; pigonud, Temp. ii. 2.172. Also pig-iron: +A sow of iron is 
an ingot ; Pano di metallo, a mass, a sow or ingot of metal (Florio). 
When the furnace in which iron is melted is tapped, the iron is 
allowed to run into one main channel, called the sow, out of which a 
number of smaller streams are made to run at right angles. These 
are compared to set of pigs sucking their dam, and the iron is 
called sow and pig iron respectively. Probably the likeness was 
suggested by the word sow having previously signified an ingot 
Wedgwood. Add to this, that sow Bay vey σι Il have been applied 
jocularly to an ingot, owing to its weigh Ray mentions 
these sows and ρὲ; his ‘ Account of Iron-work ;' see Ray's Glos- 

ed. Sueat Ce Ὁ S.), Gloss. B. 15, p. 13. 

“PIGEON, the name of a bird. Geely Spelt pyione (= pijon) 
in the Prompt. Parv. p. 396 Fagen in Caxton, tr. of Reynard the 
Fox (1481), ed. Arber, p. 58. igeon, αν pigeon, or dove;” Cot. 
CE. Span. pichon, a young pigeon ; fibtione ἃ pigeon, 
om Lat, pipionem, acc. of pipio, a soude bird, lit. ‘a chirper’ or 

‘piper.’ = Lat. pipire, to chirp, cheep, pipe ; see Pipe, Peep. Of 
imitative origin, from the cry pi, pi of the young bird. "Der. pigeon- 
hole, le pigeon heared, pigeon-livered, Hamlet, i 2. 605, 

ΓΙ, ἃ smail wooden vessel. (C.) 7, a small wooden 
cylindrical vessel, made with staves and boul ‘with hoops like a 
pai Brockett. Cotgrave translates F. trayer by ‘a milking pale, 
or piggin.’ = Gael. pigean, a little earthen jar, pitcher, or po! 
diminutive of pigeadk (also pige), an earthen jar, pitcher, or pot 
Irish pigin, a small pail, pighead, an earthen pitcher; W. picyn, 


"Eider, old form of pitched; see Pitch (2). 

GMENT, a paint, colouring matter. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
a τὸν = Lat. pigmentum, a pigment ; formed with suffix -mentum 
from pig-, base of pingere, to paint; see Paint. Der. or-piment, 
or-pine. Doublet, pimento. 


PIGMY, the same as Pygmy, q.v. (F..—L..=Gk.) 

PIKE, a'sharp pointed weapon’ a'fich (C) 1. ME. pike, ph. 
in the sense of a pointed staff, P. Plowman, B. v. 4823 spelt pi 

the sense of spike, Layamon, 30752. [Thea 5. δῖα unauthorised] 
Of Celtic origin. = Irish pice, a pike, fork ; cf. picidk, a pike or long 


spear, axe; Gael. pic, weapon, pickaxe: W. ig. ἃ 
int, pike, Dill, ‘beak, 1 Bret. pik pick, pickaxe. 

BP The" orig. sense is “sharp point” or "spikes ΩΝ peak, beak are 

all variants of the same word. Sce also Pick, Peck. γι The 


F. words pic, piguer, bec are likewise of Celtic origin. 
has been ‘an early ‘loss of initial s;_ cf. Lat. mgs 
Spike. 


ica, α spike. 
2. MLE. pike, α fish Ji ont 


itch, vb. a 7} 


PILASTER. 


PILASTER, « square pillar or colamn, usually set in a wall, 
(F=tal,-L) ‘Spelt pilaster, pllaser in Phillips, ed, 1706. | Plas 
ἐν ἴα Chapman, tr. of Homer, Od, vii. 121. Also'in Cotgrave. =F. 
pilasre, +a pilaster or small pller;’ Cot. Ital. pilasto, ‘any kind of 
piller or pilaster ;” Florio. Formed with suffix -stro (Aryan double 
suffix -as-ar, as in Lat. min-is-ter, mag-is-ter) from Ital. pila, a flat-sided 
pillar ;? Florio. Lat. pila, a pillar; see Pile (2). Der. pilaster-ed. 
PELGH, α furred garment. (L.) For the various senses, see Halli 


Bostlat lisse, 
an the name of a fish. (C.?) ‘A Pile 
mie Minsheu, ed, 1627. Spelt pilcker in Shak. Tw. Nt. 
(first folio). Of uncertain origin; but prob. Celti 


abundant off the Comish coast. Cf. Insh pilseir, a 


may also note Itish pelog, Gael. peilig, a porpoise ; W. pileod, min- 
Rows. ‘The final d ia the mod. EC word is exerescent, τὴ 

PILCROW, a curious corruption of Paragraph, 

PILE (1), a roundish mass, heap. (F.=L)” In Shak, Cor. i 
zor — F pile ‘a ball to play with, hand-bal, also pile, heap 
Cot Lat, pla a ball. Perhaps allied to Gk. πάλλα, a ball, Der. 
bile, verb, Temp. And see piles, pill (1). 

PILE (2), a pillar; a large stake driven into the earth to support 


foundations. (L.) Μ. E. pile, pyle; P. Plowman, B. xix. 360 
xxii, 366..-- ‘a Sa, astake; A. 8. Chron. ed. Thorpe, p. 5, col. 
ὁ from bottom, = Lat. pila, pillar; a pier or mole of stone,” But 
the sense of ‘sharp stake’ is due rather to Lat. pilum, a javelin; cf. 
AS. pil, ἃ javelin: stake, Grein, There seems to have been some 
confusion in the uses of the word. Der. piledriver ; also pillar, 4. ν., 
fil-aster,q.¥. 4 Pile in the heraldic sense is an imitation of αὶ 
sharp stake. In the old phrase cross and pile, equivalent to the 
modern head and tail, the allusion is to the stamping of money. 
One side bore a cross; the other side was the under side in the 
and took its mame from the pile or short pillar (Lat. pia) 
the coin rested. Thus Cot. translates O.F. pile (which 
la, not plla) by’ the pile, or under-iron of the stamp, wherein 
money is stamped ; and the pile-side of a piece of monie, the opposite 
whereof is a crosse ; whence, Ie n'ay croix ne pile’mI have neither 


PILE ὁ (3s a hair, fibre of wool. Φ In Shak. All's etl at 
, L, L. Lev. 


‘Small tumours ; Seedy 


from Lat. pila, a ball; see Pile (1). 

PIL to steal in small way. (F,=L.?) In Shak. Hen. V, 
i, 2.142. = O.F, pelfrer, to pilfer. = Ὁ, Ἐς, pelfre, booty, pelf. See 
Pelf. Ὅος. pilfer-ings, K. Lear, ii. 2. 151. 

PILGRIM, « wanderer, stranger. (F,-L.)_ ME. pilgrim, 
Chaucer, C.T,'26; earlier forms pilegrim, pelegrim, Layamon, 30730, 
30744. (The final m is put for n, by the frequent interchange between 


fiquids j-0, F. pelegrin*, only found in the corrupter form pelerin, 
τὰ pilgrim ;’ Cot. ΟἿ, Prov. pellegrins, a pilgrim (Bartsch), Port. 
and Span. peregrino, Ital. peregrino and pellegrino (chewing the change 
from r to l).—Lat. peregrina, m stranger, foreigner ; in Heb. xi. 
13, where the A. V. has ‘pilgrims.’ Orig. an adj. signi ‘ing st 
foreign, formed from the sb. pereger, a traveller. This sb. was also 
orig. ‘an adj, signifying ‘on a journey,’ abroad or away from home, 
. “passing through a (foreign) country.’ Lat. per, through ; and 
on 8 land, country, cognate with E. acre. The vowel-change from 
ain ager to ¢ in pereger is regular. See Per- and Acre. Der. 
pilgrim-ogé, Chaucer, C.T. a from nate πων ἐν “aly preserved 
as pelerinage, ‘a ion or pilgrim: ‘ot. Doublet, 
re chicky sed of le perogrinacr frei alcon, Chaucer, ΕἼΣ 
10742. ‘And see Per ion. 
PILL (1), a little ball of medicine. (F.,=L.) 
ir T. Elyot, Castel cf ‘Helth, b. 
pilude 


‘Pocyons,clectir 
© § 


οἵ. ane pinta 
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stip ot deprive of hair. Dor. pilhage, plander; we find ‘such as 
delyte them in pyllage and robbery’ in Fabyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 114, 
ed. Ellis, p. 87 ; from F. pillage (as if from a Lat. pilaticum). Hence 
sill ager, for which piller was formerly used, pelt plow in Chaucer, 


Grraen, plunder ; see under Pill (2). 

ἃ column, support, (F.,=L.) In early use. M.E. 
iler, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 281,1. 29.=0. F. piler (Littré), 
‘ater ‘a pillar;" Cot. Cf, Span, and Port. pilar, a pillar. 

t. pilare, ἃ pillar; formed (with adj. suffix) from Lat. pila, a 
Per ofstcees εἰς Blo 
PILLION, the cushion of a saddle, a cushion, behind δ saddle, 
(C.) Spenser speaks of a horseman’s ‘ shaunck-pillion (shank-pillion) 
without stirrops;’ View of the State of Ireland, Globe ed. p. 639, 
col. 2, 1. 21. [Roe the same word as pilion, a kind of hat, in P. Plow- 
man’s Crede, 839; which is from Lat. pileus.] = Irish pilliun, pillin, 
ἃ pack-saddle; Gael. piflean, pillin, a pack-saddle, a cloth put under 
a pannel or rustic saddle. Obviously from Irish pili, a covering, better 
spelt peail, a skin, hide, couch, pillow. So also Gael. peall, a skin, 
hide, coverlet, mat, whence also peillie, ἃ covering of skins or coarse 
cloth. And cf. W. pilyn, a garment, clout, pillion, allied to pilen, 
cuticle. _B. The Irish and Gael. peall is cognate with Lat. pellis, 
a kin and E. fel, ἃ skin. See Beil Fell Gh Q). 


TLLORY, a wooden frame with an upright post, to which 
caiminals were fastencl for punishment. (F.) M.E. pilory, Polit. 
Songs ed. Wright, p. 345; pillory, P. Plowman, Bt, 78, C. iv. τὸ 
(see my note on the line). F. pilori, ‘a pillory ;’ Cot. . OF 


unknown origin ; it were easy to connect it with O.F. piler (E. pillar) 
if it were not for the existence of forms which cannot thus be dis- 
posed of, such as Port. pelourinho, Prov. espitlori, Low Lat. pilloricum, 
spiliorium, δια. cited by Littré and Scheler. ‘There seems to have 
deen a loss of initial s. 
PILLOW, a cushion forthe head. (L.) MLE. piltwe, Gower, C.A. 
i142, last ling, | The from M. E. -we to E. -ow is regular; 
cf. arrow, M.E. arwe. But it is less easy to explain the M.E. form, 
which we should expect to be pulé, as the A.S. is pyle, Alfred, tr. of 
Orosius, b. v.c. 11. §1. Huwever, both M.E. pilwe and A.S. pyle 
are alike due to Lat. puiuinus, a cushion, pillow, bolster; a word of 
uncertain ori B. The Lat. pulwinus also gave rise to Du. 
Pestana pillow, and G. pfihl, a piliow, E. Miiller cites the M.H.G. 
phulwe, O. H. G. phulwi ; and we may note that the M. H. G. phulwe 
resembles M. E. piltoe, whilst the G. pfuhl comes near to Α. 5. pyle. 
Der. se fl, wh ilton, Ode on Christ's Nativity, 1. 231 pi 


cone who uses the ia Se lead ; see Sa of Du. pie “to sound 
the water’ (Hexham), and loot, lead. Hexham also gives: ‘een disp 
loot, Loot, ofte {or} sinck-loot, a pilots or a saylers plummet, to 
sound the depth of the water ;’ and ‘ lootmans water, water to sound.’ 
Ὑ. So also G. peilen, to sound; pei! (as a nautical term), water-mark; 
peil-loch, α lead, plummet. δι It is clear that the lit. sense of Du. 
pijloot (=G. peillock) must have been ‘a plummet or sounding-lead;* 
the transference in application from the plummet to the man who 
used it is curious, but there are several such examples in language ; 
e.g. we call a sailor ‘a blue-jacket,’ and a soldier ‘a red-coat ;’ w 
speak of “a troop of horse,’ meaning ‘horse-men ;’ and the man who 
wields the bow-oar in a boat is simply called ‘bow.’ « Asto 
Du. pijl,it is the same word as E. pile,a great stake, from Lat. plum; 
Hexham has the pl. bile “piles, great stakes.’ The earliest con- 
trivance for sounding low water must certainly have been a long 
pole. The O. Du. pijle, peyle, ‘a ΠΣ οἵ lead’ (Hexham), is, 

perhaps, a mere derivative from the verb ρὲ jlen. The Du, loot, G. 
loth, is E. lead. See, therefore, Pile (2) ρα (2). ‘Der. pilot, 
νὸς, pilot-age, Zfilorclon, pilot-fish. 

P ), allspice or Jamaica Pepper: of the tree 
Ly 


producing 


it. (Port, Also called both forms are in Todd's 


444 PIMPERNEL. 


I chuse two or three for pimps now?’ Middleton, A Mad World, Act 
iii (R.) Probably equivalent to F. pp. pimpée, but in any case con- 
nected with the F. verb pimper.—F. pimpée, ‘spracified, finified, 
curiously pranked, comptly tricked up; pp. of pimper, ‘to sprucifie, 
or finifie it ;" Cot. It may have merely meant ‘a spruce fellow,’ and 
have easily acquired a bad sense; but Littré notes that pimper is 
merely a nasalised form ftom piper, which not only meant ‘to pipe, 
but also, as Cotgrave says, ‘to cousen, deceive, cheat, gull, overreach.’ 
In this view, a pimp is ‘a cheat’ as well as ‘a spruce fellow;’ the 
combination of meanings suits the E. word well enough. Ββ, Littré 
cites the Prov. verb pimpar, to render elegant, from the Prov. sb. 
pimpa, equivalent to F. pipeay, meaning (1) a pipe, (2) a bird-call, 
(3) ἃ snare ; with an allusion to an old proverb piper en une chose, to 
pipe in a thing, i.e. to excel in it, Hence pimper came to mean, (1) 
to pipe, (2) to excel, (3) to beautify or make smart. Cf, also F. pimp- 
cant, ‘spruce’ (cot), ‘especially applied to ladies whose dress attracted 
the eye (Littré). ᾿γ. Thus pimper is from piper, to pipe ; see Pipe. 

PIMPERNEL, the name of a flower. (F.,=L.) Spelt pympernel 
in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, Ὁ. ili. c. 5. ‘Hee pimpernella, 
pimpernolle;' Wright's Voc. i. 9h col, 1.=0. ἘΞ pimpernalle, pimpi- 
nelle, ‘the bumet, Cot.; mod. F. pimprenelle. Cf. Span. pimpinela, 
bumet; Ital. pimpinella, pimpernel, β. Diez τὸ these words 
as corrupted from Lat. bipinella=bipennula, a dimin. from bipennis, 
i.e, double-winged. The pimpemel was confused with bumet (see 
Prior), and the latter has from two to four scale-like bracts at the 
base ‘of the calyx; according to Johns, Flowers of the Field. 
Ὑ. If this be right, we trace the word back to bi-, for bis, twice ; and 
penna, a wing; see Bi- and Pen. 8. Diez also cites Catalan 
‘pampinelia, Piedmontese pampinela, but regards these as corrupter 
forms, since we can hardly connect pimpernel with Lat. pampinus, a 
tendril of a vine. 

PIMPLE, a small pustule. (L.) Spelt pimpel in Minsheu, ed. 
1627. A nasalised form of A.S. pipel, appearing in the pres. part. pipli- 
gend, pypylgend, pimply ; A.  ecchdoen » i. 234, note 9, i. 266, note 
16. |The alleged A.S. pinpel is Lye’s misprint for winpel ; Waght's 
Voc. i, 26, 1. τῇ Apparently not an Ε. word, but a nasalised form 
of Lat. papuda, a pimple. Closely allied nasal forms appear in Gk. 
πομφόε, a bubble, a blister on the skin; and in Lithuanian pampti, to 
swell. ' Thus the orig. sense is ‘swelling.’ = «/ PAP, PAMP, to swell; 
Fick, 1.661. Cf. also Skt. piplu, a freckle, mole, pupputa, a swelling 
at the palate or teeth; also F. pompette, ‘a pumpie or pimple on the 
nose, or chin,’ Cot.; and (perhaps) W. pump, a bump. 
‘PLN, a peg, a small sharp-pointed instrament for Tesesng things 
together. (1.) M.E. pinne, Chaucer, C. T. 196, 10630. Perhaps 
from an Α. 8. pinn, said to mean a pen, also a pointed style for writing ; 
bat this form/is due to Somner, and unauthorised. ‘The M.E- inne 
or in often means ‘a peg’ rather than a small pn in the modern 
sense. β, We also find Irish pinne, a pin, peg, spigot, stud, pion, 
a pin, peg; Gael. pinne, a pin, peg, spigot ; W. pin, a pin, style, pen; 
Du. pin, pin, peg; O. Du. penne, a wooden pin, peg (Hexham); 

inne, a stall spit or ironshod staff, the pinnacle of a steeple (id.); 

wed. pinne, a peg, Dan. pind, a (pointed) stick; Icel. pinni, ἃ pin} 
G. pinnen, to pin; penn, a peg. Ὑ. All borrowed words from 
Lat. pinna, variant of penna, a feather, pen, fin, pinnacle. In late 
Lat. pena meant a probe (Ducange) ; the various senses of the de- 
rived words easily suggest that penna, orig. a feather, came to mean, 
(ὦ a pen, (2) 2 style for writing on wax. From the latter sense the 
transition to the sense of eg’ was easy. The double form of the 
Lat. word appears again in Du, and G. See Pen (2). Der. pin, 
verb, L. L.L. v. 2. 321, M. E. pinnen, Prompt. Parv.; pin-afore, so 
called because formerly pinned in front of a child, afterwards enlarged 
and made to tie behind ; pin-case, Skelton, Elinor Rummyng, 529; 
in-cushion ; pin-money, Spectator, 20. 295 5 
pie-maker, (2) the lappet of a head-dress, Gay, Shepherd’s Week, 

ast. 5; pin-t-le (=pin-et-el), a little pin, a long iron bolt (Webster). 
‘And see pinn-ac-le, pinn-ate, pinion. Doublet, pen (2). 

PINCH, to nip, squeeze, gripe. (F.) M.E. pinchen, Chaucer, C.T. 
328; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 371. incer, ‘to pinch, nip, twit 
Cot. In the Guernsey dialect, pinchier ier. . This is a 
nasalised form of O. Ital. pieciare, pizzare, ‘to pinch, to snip’ (Florio), 
mod. Ital. pizzicare, to pinch, Span. pizear, to pinch (with which cf. 
Span. pinckar, to prick, to pierce with a small point); see Diez for 
other related forms. Ὑ. These verbs are from the sb. which 
appears as Ital. pinzo, a sting, a goad, O. Ital, » an itching 
(Florio), Span. pizco, a pinch, nip. y. The sense seems 
to have been ‘a slight pricking with some small pointed instrument,’ 
the word being formed from a base pit (probably Celtic) allied to W. 
eda sharp point, Cf. Du. pitsen, pinsen, to pinch (Hexham). See 

tty. Der. pinch-er; pinch-ers or pinc-ers, M.E. pynsors, Wright's 
Vocab. i. 180, 1. 5, with which ef. F. pinces, ‘a pair of pincers,’ Cot. 
PINCHBECK, the name of a metal, (Personal name; F.) It 


incpoint;pinn-er, (1) a | fe 


PINK. 


Todd to 
from the 


ind, . pound for 


‘inner is due 
re is no real 


M. ἘΞ pinen, almost always transitive, signifying ‘to torment;* 
Rom. of the Rose, 3511; Chaucer, C.T. 15065; merely formed 
from the sb. pine, pain, torment, Chaucer, Ο, Τ. 1326, 636.45. 
Pinan, to torment, Α. 5, Chron. an. 1137.: "in, pain, torment, 
Ἂ. 5: Chron. an. 1137. B. Not a Teut. word, but borrowed from 
Lat porns, pain; see . Hence also G. pein, Du. pijn, δία, 

PINFOLD, a pound for cattle. (Ε.) In Shak, K. Lear, 

Put for pind-fold, 1, e. pound-fold ; see P. Plowman, B. xvi. 264, C. 
xix, 282, where we find poundfold, pondfold, pynfold. See Pound (2). 

PINION, a wing, the joint of a wing. (F..=L.) Used in Shak. 
to mean ‘feather,’ Antony, iii. 12. 4; he also has nimble-pinioned = 
nimble-winged, Rom. ii. 5, 7. M.E. pinion, * Pynion of a wynge, 
pennula;" Prompt. Parv.=F. pignon, only given by Cotgrave in the 
sense of ‘a finiall, cop, or small pinacle on the ridge or top of a 
house,’ like mod. Ἐν pigron, agable-end. The sense of the E. word 
was probably derived from some dialectal F. pignon; we find O. F. 
pignon in the sense of * pennon on a lance,’ for which Burguy gives a 

notation; and the Span. piion means ‘pinion,’ as in English. 
B ‘Both F. pignon and Span. pion are derivatives from Lat. Pinna, 
variant of penna, a wing, feather, fin. In Low Lat. pinna means ‘a 
peak,’ whence the sense of F. pignon; the same sense appears in Lat. 
pinnaculum. See Pen (2), ¥eEnon, Pinnacle. 4 The E. 
‘pinion, in the sense of ‘a small wheel working with teeth into another,’ 
is really the same word; it is taken from F. pignon, with the same 
sense (Littré), which is from Lat. pinna, in the sense of float of a 
water-wheel’ (White). Cotgrave gives ‘pinon, the pinion of ἃ clock.’ 
‘Der. pinion, verb, lit. to fasten the pinions of a bird, hence, to tie a 
ian's elbows together behind him, K. Leas, il. 7. 23. 

PINK (1), to pierce, stab, pricks (C.) Esp. used of stabbing so 
as to produce only a small hole, as, for instance, with a thin rapier. 
‘The word, though unusual, is still extant. ‘Pink, to stab or pierce; 
in the days of rapier-wearing ἃ professed duellist was said to be 
“a regular pinker and driller ;"" Slang Dictionary. Todd quotes 
from Addison's Drummer: ‘They grew such desperate rivals for her, 
that one of them pinked the other in α duel.’ Cotgrave has : ‘Eschif- 

feur, a cutter or pinker.’ Shak. has pink'd inger, i.e. ἃ cay 
retialated ox pieroed ‘with small hoes, Hen, VIIL, v4, 50. McK 

inken, to prick. ‘Heo pynkes with heore penne on heore parchemyn’ 
‘= they prick with their pens on their Parchment ; Polit. Songs, τὰ, 
ight, p-156. _B. It is best to regard pink as the regular nast- 
form of pick, in the sense ‘to peck ;’ from a Celtic source, viz. 
Gael. and Irish pioc, W. pigo, Com. piga, to prick, sting ; see Pick. 
In fact, the E. find, to cat silk cloth i round holes or eyes (Bailey), 
is parallel to O. F. piquer, with the same sense (Cotgrave). γ. E. 
Milller derives pink from A.S. pyngan, to pierce, Alfred, tr. of 
Gregory's Pastoral, ς. x1, ed. Sweet, p. 296, 1. 7, which is merely bor- 
rowed from Lat. pungere, to prick. The Lat. bungere (base pug-, 
Pt. t. pupugi) is to be refered το ψ' PIK, to prick pierce; ef Ck. 
πίκεροι, μοῦ ‘xe Pungent. 8. The root is ‘same either 
way. 1e Α. 8. pyngan is represented, not by pink, but 
prov. E. ping, to push, M. E. pingen, to prick, Romance of Otel, ἡ 


58. See also Pinch, which is an allied word. 
PINK (3) balfshut, applied to the eyes, (Duy=C.) Obsolete. 
. Ant. ii, 7.121. It means 


“Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne ρ Sh 


PINK. 


. half-shut ;* from O. Du. pincken, or pinck-oogen, *to shut 
the eyes,’ Hexham; where ooge=eye. The notion is that of bringing 
to a point, narrowing, or making small, and it is much the same 
word as Pink (1), from a Celtic source pic, a point. ‘The same 
notion comes out in the verb to pinck; also in prov. E. pink, a 
minnow, i.e. a very small fish. See also Pink(3). Der. pink-eyed, q.v. 
PINK (3), the name of a flower, and of a colour. (0) Spelt 
fincke, as the name of a flower, Spenser, Shep. Kal. April, 1. 136. 
{The name of the colour is due to that of the flower, as in the 
Case of violet, mayve; in the case of carnation, the flower is named 
from its colour. Again, the phrase " pink of perfection’ is prob. due 
to Shakespeare's * pink of courtesy,’ a forced phrase, as remarked by 
Mercutio; Romeo, ii. 4. 61.) The flower seems to have been named 
from the delicately cut or peaked edges of the petals; see Pink (1) 
and Pink (2). Or else fom a resemblance to a bud or small eye; 
see Pink (2); an application which may easily have been suggested 
by the corresponding use of O.F. ocillet, which Cotgrave translates 
by ‘a little eie, also, an oilethole; also, the young bud of a tree, 
Sc, also, a gillifower, also, ἃ pink’ The ose of pink in the 
sense to pierce, to cut silk ‘cloth into round holes or eyes, has 
Already been noted; see Pink (1). We may note ‘pind por- 
Finger,’ i.e, cap ornamented with eyelet-holes, in Shak. Hen. VIII, 
v. 4.50. @ The prov. E. pink, a chaffinch, is W. pine, a chaffinch, 
connected with W. pine, smart, brisk, gay, fine; this is altogether a 
different word, and prob. allied to E. Finch. We cannot, in 
opposition to phonetic laws, derive E. pink from F. pince, a pink; 
this F. pince also means ‘a pincer,’ or *croe, great barre, or lever 
of iron; also, the view or footing of a deere, the tip, or edge of the 
bottome of ἃ beast's hoof,’ Cot, and is evidently connected with 
pixcer, to nip, pinch. In this case, the F. pince, a pink, clearly takes 
its name from its peaked edges, since F. pincer is to be referred to a 


radical meaning ‘ pointed ;" see Pinch. In any case, the ultimate 
igin of pink, in all senses but (4), is from a Celtic pic, a peak. 
INK (Ὁ) ἃ kind of boat. (Du.) Nares. ‘ Hoy’s, pinks, 


and sl 
doat. The derivation is very curious, and is pointed to 
in a note to the 4th edition of Diez ; though Scheler fails 
czplain it, Piah is a corruption of Ὁ. Du. expinck, as shewn by 
Hexham, who has: ‘Espincke, or pincke, a pinke, or ἃ small fisher’s 

boat.’ This is the same word as Swed. esping, Icel. espingr, a lon; 

boat ; formed with suffix -ing from esp-, signifying ‘aspen,’ of whi 
wood it must have been first made. Cf. Icel. espi, aspen-wood ; O.Du. 
, an tree;’ Hexham. See 
PINK: ), having small eyes. (Hybrid; Du.,=C.; and E.) 
‘Them that were pinke-eied and had very small eies, they termed 
(on the Eye). See Nares. 


‘Crabbe, The Borough, let. 1, 1. 52.— Du. pink, a fishing 
by Scheler 
fter all to 


, Gower, C.A. ii, 124, 1 


Pinacle, Ὁ spell 
=F, pinacle, "ἃ pinacle, a spire;” Co! » pinnacle, 
peak of a building; Matt. iv. 5. (Vulgate). Double dimin. (with 
suffixes -cw-lu-) from pinna, a wing, feather, hence, a feather-like 
adjunct to a building. See Pin, Pen (2), Pinnate. 
TATE, feather-like. (L.) A botanical term. ‘Pinnata 
‘folia, among herbalists, such leaves as are deeply indented, so that 
‘the parts resemble feathers ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706.—Lat. pinnatus, 
feathered. = Lat. pinna, for penna, a feather. See Pen (2). 

PINT, » measure for liquids. (F.—Span.,=L.) | M.E. pinte, 
ϑ κίε; Prompt. Parv.=F. pinte, ‘a pint ;’ Cot.—Span. pi ‘spot, 
blemish, drop, mark on cards, pint. So called from the pint being 
marked by ἃ mark outside (or inside) a vessel of larger capacity. 
‘The lit. sense is ‘ painted,’ hence a mark, spot, &c. Cf. Span. pintor, 
a painter, pintwra, a painting. β, The Span. pinta, pintor, pintura, 
answer to Lat. picta, pictor, pictura, Thus pinta is from Lat. picta, 

t. 


fem. of pic inted, pp. of pingere, to paint ; see Paint. 
PIO! a soldier who clears the way before an army. (F.,— 
L) This may have 


Formerly written pioner, Hamlet, i. v. 163. 
Been merely an Ε. modification, as the whole word appears to be F. 
Richardson quotes the spelling from Berners’ tr. of Froissart, 
vol. i. ς. 138.-- Ε΄ piowier, ‘a pioner;’ Cot. B. F. pionnier, O. F. 
peonier, isa mere extension of Ε΄. pion, O.F. peor, a foot-soldier ; 
‘with the more special meaning of foot-soldier who works at diggi 
mines. For the etymology of O. F. peon, see Pawn (2). 

PIONY, the same as Peony, 4. v. 


PIPPIN. 445, 
# PIOUS, devout. (F=L) Ια Macb. ili, 6,12, 273 and prob. 
earlier.=F, pieux (fem. piewse), * pious, godly ;* Cot.’ The O.F. 


form was pins (Littre), directly from Lat. pius, holy; not from a form 
piosus*, The root of Lat. pius is uncertain, Der. pious-ly; piety, 
‘Timon, iv. τ. 15, a coined word, and a doublet of pity, 4. v.; piet-ist, 
borrowed from G. pietist, the name of a Protestant sect in Germany 
instituted about 1689 (Haydn), and taking their name from their 
devotion, the word being ἃ mere coinage (with suffix vis) from a 
part of the stem (piet-) of Lat. pietas. And see pity. 

PIP (1), a disease of fowls, in which a homy substance grows on 
the tip of the tongue. (F,—L.)_M.E. pippe, pyppe (once dissyllabic). 
“Pyppe, sekenesse [sickness], Pitwita;’ Prompt. Parv. ‘Pyppe, 8 
sickenesse, pepye;’ Palsgrave.O.F. pepie, " pip;’ Cot. Cf. Span. 
Pepita, the pip (Neuman) ; Ital, pipita, Port. pevide (in the phrase 
pevide de gallinkas, the pip). . All from Lat. pituita, phlegm, 
theum, the pip; which must first have passed into the form pivita, 
and afterwards’ into that of peeita (Diez). Hence also Ὁ. H.G. 
bhiphis, the pip, cited by Diez; Du. pip; Ο. Swed. pipp, &c. —y. Lat. 
pituita is formed (with suffix “μα, like ~itus in crin-itus) from a verbal 
stem pitt = sputu-, from spufus, pp. of spuere, to spit out; and means 
‘that which is spit out,’ hence phlegm, &c. The Lat. spuere is 

ate with A.S. spiwan; see Spew. 
ῚΡ (2), the seed of fruit. (F.,—L.?—Gk.?) This is nothing but 


Pippin is in Cotgrave; pepin in Holland τα, of Pliny, b. xv. ¢, 14 
Ρ. 438 ppin or 


indicating 
1 odd τες 


ip occurs as 
33: e true name 
ek, a diamond at cards; 


Grose says it’ means a spade,’ Halliwell ; ‘and see Brockett. «A 
diamond, or picke at cards;" Minsheu, ed. 1627.—0.F. pieque, pigue, 
‘a spade, at cards;’ Cot. It also means a pite; see Pike, Pique. 


‘The word seems to have meant (1) ἃ spade, (2) a diamond, and (3) a 
pip (on cards) in general. 

a musical instrument formed of a long tube; hence, any 
long tube, or tube in general. (E.) The musical sense is the orig. 
one, ME. Pipe, Wyclif, Luke, vii. 32 ; Chaucer, C.T. 2752. The 
pl. pipen is in Layamon, 5110... Α. 5. pipe, a pipe, A.S. Leechdoms, 
ed. Cockayne, ii. 126, 1. 3; and in comp. song-pipe, a song-pipe, in 
the Glosses to Pradentins (Leo). ‘The word perhaps may be 
claimed as English, being obviously of imitative origin, from the 
τ peeping’ or chip sound; the pipe was frequently used to 
imitate and decoy birds. It is very widely spread. We find Irish 
and Gael. piob, a pipe, flute, tube rish wb. ie, tube i. pid, 

ipe, tube, pipian, to pipe, pibo, to pipe, squirt. Also Du. pijp, Icel. 
Pipa Swed. pipa, Dan. pibe, G. pfrife. Cf. also Lat. pipire, pipare, to 
or chirp as a young bird, Gk. πιπίζειν, to chirp. All from the 
Tepetition pi-pi of the cry of a young bird.  @ Ifthe word was 
borrowed at all, it was, perhaps, taken from Celtic, i.e. from the old 
British. Der. pipe, verb, Chaucer, Ὁ, Τ' 3874 [not 3974]; pip-er, 
if See 


piping s pipe-clay;, and see pip-lin, pib-roeh. Ὁ peep (1), 
“A pipkin, or little pot;* 


jeep G), “Doublet, ffe. 
‘PIPEIN, ἃ small earthen pot. (E.) 

Minsheu, ed.'1627. A dimin. (with suffix -hin) of E the sense 

of a vessel, chiefly applied to. cask of wine. This 

may have been imported. Itoccurs both in French and Dutch. *Pipe, 

a mcaure called + pipe, wed forcom aswell as wines" Cok. Ben 
pe met olye ofte wijn, a pipe or caske with oyle or wine;’ Hexham. 

PUNPPIN, 2 kind of tart apple, (Ὁ ἢ ἡ ΡΟ Ὁ In Shak. 

Merry Wives, i, 2.13 ; and in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Cotgrave explains 
F. renette as ‘the apple called a pippin, or a kind thereof” Some- 
times aa to be nated ffom pip(3), beante of the spots upon ἐς 
which utterly fails to cn lain the suffix -in. We must rather con~ 
nect it with pip (2), of which the old spelling was actually pippim, 
ts bas been sewn’ ‘That is, it was named ‘with reference ἴα τὰν 
pips inside it (not outside); «prob, an apple raised from the pip or 

seed," Wedgwood. “See Pip (4). Hexham has Du, «pippinch, 
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uppinch a pipping, an apple so called ;” also ‘upping, an apple @ed. Halliwell, p. 249, (Stratmann 


called a'pippinck.”” But the Du. word seems to have been borrow 
from E,, and they hardly knew what to make of it. Thus Sewel’s 
Du. Dict. has yet another form pippeling, with the example ‘Engelsche 


Pippelingen, English pippins.’ 

Prats, wounded pride. (F.=C.) Oddly spelt ρίξε in Cot- 
grave, who is an carly authority for it.=O.F. picgue, pigue, ‘a pike; 
also, a pikeman; also a pike, debate, quarrel, grudge ;'Cot. β. Of 
Celtic origin ; see ᾿ς Der. pique, verb ; pigu-ant (as in‘ piquant 
sauce,’ Howell, Familiar Letters, vol. i. sect. 5. let. 38 [not 36], 
where, by the way, the spelling is pickant), from F. piquant, pres. part. 
ob pine, verb, Hence piquant-ly, piguanc-y. 
[QUET, a game at cards. (F.,.—C.) ‘Piguet, or Picket, a 
certain game at cards, perhaps so called from pigue, as it were a small 
contest or scuffle;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. This is ingenious, and 
true; Littré says the game is supposed to have been named from its 
In any case, piquet is a doublet of Picket, q. v. 


inventor. 

PIRATE, a sea-robber, corsair. (F..—L.=Gk.) In Shak. 
Merch, Ven. i. 3. 25.—F. pirate, ‘a pirat;’ Cot.— Lat, pirata, =Gk. 
meiparys, one who attempts or attacks, a pirate. Formed with 


suffix “τὴς (Aryan -fa) from πειράτω, I attempt.—Gk. πεῖρα, an 
attempt, trial, essay.=4/ PAR, to go through, experience; appearing 
in Gk. πείρω, I pierce (perf. pass. wé-nap-uat), and in E. exper-ience 
and fare; τες Pare, Experionce. Der. piratical, piratie-ally: 
irate, verb; piracy. 

PIROGUE, a sort of cance. (F..—W. Indian.) es 
spelt piragua, which is the Span. spelling." Both F. pirogue and 
Span. piragua are from the native W. Indian name, The word is 
said to be Caribbean (Littré). 

PIROUETTES, a whirling round, quick tum, esp. in dancing. 
([) Formerly used as a term in horsemanship. '*Pirouette, Piroe!, 
ἃ tara or circumrolution, which a horse makes without changing his 
ground ;’ Bailey's Dict., vol. ii. ed. 1751.—F. pirouette, ‘a whirligig, 
also a whirling about ;’ Cot.  β, Origin unknown, according to 
Littré; but in Métivier’s Dict. Franco-Normand appears the Guernsey 
word piroue, a little wheel or whirligig, a child's toy, of whic! 
firoueite is obviously the diminutive, Métivier well compares this 
with the E. piri or piry, formerly in use to denote ‘a. whirlwind 
‘The spelling has prob. been affected by confusion with F. roue (Lat. 
rota), a wheel, ‘And not be aferde [afraid] of pirries or great 
stormes ;” Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, δ. i. ¢. 17; in Skeat, Spec. of 
English, p 197. See farther examples of pirry in Richardson, s. v. 


jerry (which is an inferior spelling), and in Prompt. Parv. s.v. pyry; 
also in Nares. _y. I take this word to be of imitative origin; cf. 
Scotch pirr, a gentle wind, Icel. byrr, wind; E. birr, buzz, with 


which compare also purr, whirr, purl. Similarly we find Span. 
Birazones, land and sea breezes, O. ¥ Birrasque, τὰ high going sea, or 
tempest at sea, caused by whirlwinds, and accompanied by gusts of 
raine,’ Cot. The latter is a Gascon word, from the Gascon birer, 
to turn, These examples lead to a base bir- or pir-, with the same 
sense as E. whirr. Hence pir-ow-ette may very well λένε 7, and 
pirr-yewhirl-wind, In fact, we find M.E. pirle, prille, a whirligig, 
child's toy, Prompt. Parv. p. 413, which is a mere dimi 

pirr. Der. pircuette, vb. 

PISCES, the Fish; a zodiacal sign. (L.) M. E. Pisces, Chaucer, 
C.T. 6286, —Lat. pisces, pl. of piscis, a fish; cognate with E. Fish, 

.¥. Der. pisc-ine; pisci-vorous, fish-eating, from Lat. worare, to 

levour; pise-at-or-y, from Lat. piscatorius, belonging to fishin 
pivcator, a fisherman, formed from piscatus, pp. of piscari, to fish. 

‘PISH, an interjection, expressing contempt. (E.) Ια Shak. Oth. 
ii, 1. 270; iv. 1. 42. Of imitative origin ; it begins with expulsion 
of breath, as in pooh !, and ends with a hiss. 

PI an ant. (Hybrid; F. and Scand.) _In Shak. 1 Hen. 
IV, i. 3. 240. ‘The old name of the ant, an insect very Benerally 
named from the sharp urinous smell of an ant-hill;’ Wed; . 
Μ. Ὲ. pissemire (four syllables), Chaucer, C.T. 7407.=M.E. pisse, 
urine; and mire, an ant, in Reliquice Antique, i. 214 (Stratmann). 
See Piss. B. The A.S. mire, given in Benson's A.S. Dict., is 
‘unauthorised, but may be correct ; still, the true E. word is emmet or 
ant, and mire is rather Scandinavian, appearing in Icel. maurr, Swed. 
myra, Dan. myre, an ant, as also in Du. mier. γ. The word is very 
widely spread ; we find also Irish moirbh, W. mor-grugyn, Bret. mer- 
ienen, Russ. mur-avei, Gk. μύρ- μηξ, all meaning ‘ ant," for which Cur- 
tius proposes a root MUR, to swarm ; cf, Gk. μυρίοι, ten thousand. 
‘The Cornish murrian means ‘ ants.’ See Myriad. q Ido not 
see how to derive Du. mier from Du, mijgen (= Lat. mingere) as pro- 
posed by Wedgwood, since the base of this word is MIG; see Fick, 

239. Rietz connects mire with midge. but this presents a similar 
difficulty, as this is from base MUGYA (Fick, ili. 241), and con- 
tains a g which is difficult to dispose of. 

PISS, to discharge urine. (F.) 


of a form 


M. E. pissen, Mandeville’s Travels, 4 p. 183. * 


PITCH. 


=F. pisser; supposed to be a 
ΤᾺ nursery word ;’ Wedg- 


Romance word, and of imitative origin. 
wood. Der. piss, sb., Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 6311 ; pis-mire, .¥. 

PISTACHIO, PISTACHO, the nut of a certain tree. (Span., 
=L.=Gk.,—Pers.) In Sir T. Herbert's Travels, ed. 1665, p. 80. 
Spelt pistachoe or pistakenut in Phillips, ed. 1706,—Span. pistacho 
(with ch as in English), a pistachio, pistich-nut.—Lat. pistacium. = 
Gk. πιστάκιον, a nut of the tree cal πιστάκη. -- Pers. pistd, the 
pistachio-nut ; Rich. Dict. p. 331. 

PISTIE,, the female organ in the centre of a flower. (L.) In 
Ash's Dict., ed. 1775. Named from the resemblance in shape to the 
pestle of a mortar.—Lat. pistillum, a small pestle; dimin. of an 
obsolete form pistrum*, a pestle. See Pestle. Doublet, pestle. 

PISTOL, a small band-gun. (F.,Ital.) In Shak. Merry Wives, 
iv. 2. 83; and as a proper name.=F. pistole, ‘a pistol, a great 
horseman’s dag;’ Cot. (Here dag is an old name for a pistol.]= 
Ital. pistol, ‘a dag or pistoll ;* Florio, We also find Ital. 
pistolese, ‘a great dagger,’ in Florio; and it seems to be agreed that 
the two words are closely connected ; that the word pistolese is the 
older one; and that the name was transferred from the dagger 
to the pistol, both being small arms for similar use. The E. name 
dag for pistol confirms this; since dag must be the F. dague, a dagger. 
‘y. Both pistolese and pistola are said to be named from a town in 
‘Tuscany, near Florence, now called Pistoja. The old name of the 
town must have been Pistola, as asserted by Mahn; and this is 
rendered extremely probable by the fact that the old Latin name of 
the town was Pistoria, which would easily pass into Pistola, and 


finally into Pistoja, ‘Pistols were first used by the cavalry of England 
about 1544;’ Haydn. Der. pistol, vb., Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 425 pistol-et. 
Doublet, pistole, 

PISTOLE, a gold coin of Spain. (F.,—Ital.) _ In Dryden, The 


ish Friar, Act v. The dimin. form pistolet is in Beaum. and 
cher, The Spanish Curate, Act. i, sc. 1 (Jamie), Yet the word is 
not Spanish, but French. The forms pistole and pistolet, in the sense 
of ‘plstole,"are the same as pisole and pivolet inthe sense of pista 
=‘ Pistolet, a pistolet, a dag, or little pistoll, also, the gold coin 
tearmed a’pistolet ;᾿ Cot. Diez cites from Claude Fauchet (died 
1599) to the effect that the crowns of Spain, being reduced to a 
smaller size than French crowns, were called pistolers, and the smallest 
pistolets were called bidets; cf, ‘Bidet, a small pistoll;’ Cot. ‘Thus 
the name is one of jocular origin; and the words pistole and pistol 
are doublets. Pistol, being more Anglicised, is the older word in 


English. 

‘PISTON, a short cylinder, used in moving up and down 
within the tube of the pump. ΤΟΣ ΠΥ ΝΑ ΝῊ Te Beley's Dict, 
vol. ii, ed. 1731-—=F. piston, *a pestell, or pounding-stick τ Cot. In 
mod. F. ‘a piston.’ = Ital. pistone, a piston; the same word as pesfone, 
‘a large heavy pestle. = Ital. pestare, to pound. Late Lat. pistare, to 
pound (White) ; formed from pistus, pp. οὗ, ginsere pisere, to pound. 
=¥ PIS, to pound. See Pestle, P: ea. 

PIT, a hole in the earth. (1)  M.E. pit, Wyclif, Luke, xiv. 5; 
bt Ancrea Riley p. 58, Τ᾿ 4.—A-S. prt poits Lake, sv. 5.—Lat 
putes, a well, pit; Luke, xiv. 5 (Vulgate). β. Perhaps orig. » 


well of pure water, a spring; and so connected with Lat. purus, pure, 
from the same root as purus; see Pure. Der. pit, verb, to set in 
competition, a phrase taken from cock-fighting. “Α pit is the area 


in which cocks fight; hence, to pit one against the other, to place 
them in the same pit, one against the other for a contest;” Richard 
son. Also pit-fall, Macb. iv. 2. 35; ξένια, pil-saw; cockpit. 

PITAPAT, with palpitation, (E.) In Dryden, Epilogue to 
Tamerlane. A repetition of pot, weakened to pit in the first instance. 
See Pat, Pant. 

PITCH (1), a black sticky substance. (L) M.E. pick, pych; 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 410, 1. 12; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 251, 
1. 4; older form pik, id. i. 269, 1. 22.—A.S. pic, Exod. ii. 3.— Lat. pie, 
stem of itch. Hence peck. }. Allied words are Gk. 
πίσσα (for wu-ya), Lithuan. pikkis, pitch, Also Lat. pinus, a pine- 
tree, Gk. πίτυν, a pine-tree; Skt. pituddrus, piituddrus, the name of 
an Indian pine (lit. pitch-tree, since ddrus=tree). See Curtius, i. 
2o1, who cites the Skt. word from Fick. See Pine (1). Der. 
pitch, verb ; pitch-y, All's Well, iv. 4. 24. Also f° @). 

PITCH (2), to throw, to fall headlong, to fix a camp, ὅς. (C.) 
‘A weakened form of pick, to throw, Cor. i. 1. 204; esp. used of 
throwing a pike or dart. ‘I pycke with an arrowe, Ie darde;" Pals- 
grave. It was particularly used of forcibly plunging a sharp peg 
into the ground ; hence the phrase ‘to pitch a camp,’ i.e. to fasten 
the poles, tent-pegs, palisades, ac. “ΑἹ the eest Judas schal picche 
tentis ;” Rube jumb. ii. ay where the later version has ‘sette 
tentis i¢ old pt. τ. was pikte or pighte, pp. pikt, pight. * A spere 
that is pig into the erthe,’ Mandeville’s "Travels. ed, Halliwell, 

[e fighte him on the pomel of his hed’ =he pitched [fell] 
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on the top of his head ; Chaucer, C.T. 2691. ‘Ther he pikte his? PLACARD, a bill stuck up as an advertisement. (F.<Du.) In 


staf’ = there he fixed his staff; Layamon, 29653. The same word as 
fick, verb; and closely related to pike; to pitch is ‘to throw a pike.” 
Of Celtic o1 W. picellu, to throw a dart. See Pick, Pike. 
1.123 pitch-fork, ME. pikforke = pick-fork 
rompt. Parv.; piteh-pipe. 
HLER, a vessel for holding liquids. (F.,—Low Lat, =Gk.) 
ΜΕ. picher, pycher; English Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith, p. 354, 1. 125 
pyehere, Sir Perceval, 1. 454, in Thornton Romances, ed. Halliwell. 
Ὁ. Ε΄ picker, a pitcher (Burguy); spelt pichier in Cotgrave, who 

ives it as a Languedoc word. Cf. Span. and Port. pickel, a tankard, 

tal. pecchero, bicchiere, a goblet, beaker.= Low Lat. picarium, bica- 
rium, a goblet, beaker, wine-cup.= Gk, Bixos, an earthen wine-vessel ; 
with dimin. forms βικίον, Buidior. β. The Gk. Bixor is of Eastem 
origin (Liddell). Diez considers that the change of initial ὁ to p was 
due to High-German influence, and gives O. H.G. peAsar as the old 
form of mod. G. becher. See Beaker, which is a doublet. 4 We 
can hardly derive pitcher from a Celtic source, on account of the 
Span. and Ital, forms; the E. word of Celtic origin which somewhat 
resembles it is Piggin, q.v. Der. Pitcher plant 

PITH, the soft substance in the centre of stems of plants, marrow. 


ται, of Du. pit, pith; O. Du, pitte 
(Hexham). + Low G. pea, pith (Bremen Wérterbuch). β. Can 
a pi 


Shrew, iii. 1. 68; peth-icly, pith-i-nes 
PITTANCE, an allowance of food, a dole, small portion. (F.) 
M.E. pitance (with one δ), pitaunce, P. Plowman, C. x. 9a; Ancren 
Riwle, p. 114, 1. 5.-- Ε΄ pitance, ‘meat, food, victuall of all sorts, 
bread and drinke excepted ; Cot. B. Of disputed etymology; 
cf. Span. pitanza, a pittance, the price of , salary; Ital. 
ficanza, a pittance, portion, In all probability the Ital. pietanza is 
ἃ popular corruption, due to a supposed connection with pieté, pity, 
mercy, as if to give a pittance were to give alms. The Lombard form 
is still pitanza (Diez). Diez connects pitance with O. F. pite, a thing 
of little worth, which he further connects with petit, small; and he sup- 
poses pittance to be from the same Celtic origin as petty; see Petty. 
Ὑ. The Span. pitar means to distribute allowances of meat, &c., and 
is clearly a connected word; this seems at once to set aside any 
connection with piety or pity. But Ducange gives the Low Lat. 
pictantia as a pittance, a portion of food (given to monks) of the value 
ofa picta, which he explains to be a very small coin issued by the 
counts of Poitiers (moneta comitum Pictavensivm). This answers to 
O.F. pite, ‘the half of 
mite;’ Cot. 
suggests a different 
Poitiers coin, Aud this 
tion from Lat. Pietava, 


origin i rally French. 
'» sympathy, me 
Blauncheflor, ed. Lumby, § 


a 
e 


. If this be right, th 


biti ful-ly, piti-ful-nesi s 5. 40; piti-le 

fiticless-ness fing Also pite-ous, a corruption of M. E. pit-ous, 
‘Chaucer, C.'T. 8956, 8962, spelt pitos, Rob. of Glouc., p. 204, 1. 12, 
from O.F. piteus, mod. F. piteux, ᾿ iful,’ Cot. = Low Lat. 


pidtosws, merciful. And hence piteous-ly. 

‘PIVOT, a pin upon which ἃ wheel or other object tums. F< 
Ital.,—Low Lat.) In Cotgrave.—F. pivot, ‘the pivot or, as some 
call it, the tampin of a gate, or great doore, a piece of iron, ὅς. 
made, for the most part, like ἃ top, round and broad at one end and 
sharp at the other, whereby it enters into the crappaudine [iron 
wherein the pivot plays); and serves as well to bear up the gate as 
to facilitate the motion thereof;" Cot. Formed, with dimin. suffix 
ταὶ from Ital. piva, a pipe, a weakened form of pipa, ἃ pipe.=Low 


Lat. pipa, a pipe; connected with Lat. pipare, pipire, to. chirp as 
a ved see be. B. The Ital. piva meant (1) a , (2) a tube 
with a fine bore; and so at last came to mean a solid peg, as well 


shéwn in the O. Ital. dimin. form pivolo, or piviolo, ‘a pin or peg of 
‘wood, a setting or poaking sticke to set’ruffes with, also ἃ gardeners 
toole ‘to set herbes with called a dibble;* Florio. Scheler 
intimates some doubt as to this etymology, but whoever will consult 
the articles piva and pivolo or fiviolo in’ Florio will probably be 
satisfied; 1 do not reproduce the whole of his remarks. 

PLACABLE, forgiving, easy to be appeased. (L.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627; and in Milton, P.L. xi. 151. Taken directly from Lat. 
placabilis, easily appeased ; formed with suffix -bilis from placa-re, to 
appease. Allied to placere; see Please. Der. placabl-y, placable- 
ness. Also placabili-ty, Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, b. ii. c, 6. 


Minsheu, ed. 1627; he notes that it occurs in the 2nd and 3rd years 
of Philip and Mary (1555, 1556). = F. d, plaquard, "ἃ placard, 
an inscription set up,’ &c.;. . also a bill, or libel stuck upon a post ; 
also, rough-casting or pargetting of walls;’ Cot. The last is the 
orig. sense. Formed with suffix -ard (of O.H.G. origin, from G. 
hart = E, hard) from the verb plaguer, ‘to parget or to rough-cast, also, 
to clap, slat, stick, or paste on;’ Cot.=F. plague, ‘a flat lingot |in- 
got] or barre of metall, . . a plate to naile against ἃ wall and to set a 
candle in;’ Cot. Du. plak, a ferala, a slice; O. Du. plack, " ἃ ferule 
or a small batle-dore, wherewith schoole-boys are strooke in the 
Imes of their hands ;’ Hexham. B. This Du. word seems to 
we meant any thin slice or plate, whence the F. use of plague. 
However, all doubt as to the derivation is removed by observing the 
use of the Du. verb plakken, viz, to paste, glue, formerly also ‘to 
dawbe or to plaister,’ Hexham, (The Du. plakkaat, ἃ placard, is 
merely borrowed back again from the French.) The Du. plak 
is cognate with G. blech, a plate, and comes from a base PLAK, 
with the notion of flatness, allied to the base PLAT, with the same 
notion. See Plate, Place. J Diez prefers this etymology to 
that sometimes given from Gk. πλάξ (stem πλακ-), a flat surface. 
This Gk. word is prob. related, but only in a remote way. Der. 
placard, cae 
PLACE, a space, room, locality, town, stead, way, passage in a 
book. (F.,—L.,—Gk.) In early use. In King Horn ed. Lumby, 
718.—F. place, “a place, room, stead, .. a faire large court ;’ Cot.=— 
Lat. platea, a broad way in a city, an open space courtyard. Some- 
times platéa, but properly platéa, not a true Lat. word, but borrowed. 
Gk. πλατεῖα, ἃ Broad way, a street ; orig. fem. of πλατύν, flat, wide. 
+Lithuan. plaius, broad, 4 Skt. prithus, large, great. 
PRAT, to be extended, spread out ; cf Skt. prath, to spread out, 
spread. ‘See Fick, i. 148; Curtius, i. 346. Hence also plant, q. v. 
Der. place, verb, K. Lear, i. 4. 156; placer; place-man, added by 
Todd to Johnson. And see plaice, plane (3), plant, plastic. Doublet, 
piazza, 
PLACENTA, a substance in the womb. (L.) Called placenta 
uterina in Phillips, ed. 1706. — Lat. placenta, lit. a cake. Gk. 


πλακοῦν, a flat cake; cf. πλάξ, a flat surface. Der. 
placent-al. 
PLACID, gentle, peaceful. (F.=L.) In Milton, P. L. iii. 217. 


=F. placide, ‘calm;’ Cot. = Lat. placidus, gentle, lit. pleasin, 

Lat. placere, to please; see Please. Der. placid-ly; placid-i-ty, 

directly from Lat. placiditas, the F. placidité being quite a late 
τὰ. 


word. 

PLAGIABY, one who steals the writings of another, and passes 
them off as his own, (F.,=L.) Spelt plagiarie in Minsheu, ed. 1627, 
with the same definition as in Cotgrave (given below). [Sir T. 
Brown uses the word in the sense of plagiarism, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. i.c. 
6.§ 7, yet he has plagiarism in the very next section. Bp. Hall has 
plagiary as an adj, Satires, Ὁ. iv. sat. 2. 1. 84.) = F. plagiaire, ‘one 
that steals or takes free people out of one country, and sels them in 
another for slaves; . . also a book-stealer, a book-theef;’ Cot. = Lat. 
plagiarius, a man-stealer, kidnapper. = Lat. plagium, kidnapping; 
‘whence also plagiare, to steal or kidnap ἃ free person ; lit. to ensnare, 
net.—Lat, plaga, a net; a weakened form for an older placa*, not 
found ; cf. meg-otium for nec-otium, pangere from the base pak, &c. 
From the base PLAK, to weave, seen in Gk. πλέκειν, to weave, Lat. 
plec-tere, plic-are; cf. Russ. pleste, to weave, plait. See Plait. ‘Der. 
plagiar-ise, plagiar-ism, plagiar-ist. 

‘a pestilence, a severe trouble. (L.) Taken directly 
from Latin. "M.E. plage (not common), Wyclif, Rev. xvi. 21, to 
translate Lat. plagam the pl. plagis (= plages, plagues) is in Wyclif, 
Gen. xii. 17, where the Vulgate has the Lat. abl. plagis.— Lat. plaga, 
a stroke, blow, stripe, injury, disaster. + Gk. πληγή, a blow, plague, 
Rev. xvi. a1. . ‘From the base PLAK, to strike ; appearing i 
Lithuan. plakti, to strike, Gk. πλήσσειν (= πλήκ-γειν), to strike, Lat. 
plangere, to strike. See Curtius, i. 345; Fick, i. 681. J The 
spelling ‘plage occurs as late as in the Bible of 1551, Rev. xvi. 21. 

w was introduced to keep the g hard. Der. plague, vb., Temp. 

iv. 1925 fapuemart, plague-spot. And see Plaint, Flag (1). 
ῬΓΑΙ 3» a kind of fiat fish. (F,=—L.) M.E. plaice, playce; 
Havelok, 896. Spelt place, plaise in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Ο. F. 
plais, noted by Littré, 5. v. plie; he also gives plaise as a vulgar F. 
name of the fish, the literary name being plie, as in Cotgrave. = Lat. 
platessa, a plaice (White); whence the F. forms by the regular loss 
οἵ ἐ between vowels. _B. So called from its flatness ; from the base 
FLAT, flat, which appears also in Lat. plat-ea, whence E. place. See 

lace. 


PLAID, a loose outer garment of woollen cloth, chiefly wor by 
the Highlanders of Scotland. (Gael.) Spelt plad in Sir T. Herbert, 


g Travels, p. 313, who speaks of a *Scotch plad;" also in Phillips, ed. 
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1706, and in Kersey, ed. 1715. Plaid is in Johnson, = Gael. plaide, 
a blanket; cf. Irish plaide, a plaid, blanket. Ββ. Macleod and 
Dewar consider plaide to be a contraction of Gael. (and Irish) peal- 
Jaid, a sheep-skin. Cf. Gael. peallg, a shaggy hide, a little covering. 
‘These words are from Gael. (and Irish) peall, a skin, hide, also a 
covering or coverlet. It thus appears that the original plaid was a 
skin of an animal, as might be expected. The Gael. peall is cognate 
with Lat. pellis, a skin, and with E. fell, a skin. See Fell (2). Der. 
laid-ed. 
*OLAIN, flat, level. smooth, artless, evident. (Fx=L.) ΜΕ. 
plain. ‘Thing that I speke it moot be bare and plain ;” Chaucer, 
C.T. 11032. ‘The cuntre was so playne;’ Will. of Paleme, 2217. 

“Upon the pleyn of Salesbury;’ Rob. of Glouc. p. 7. 1. 6; where it 
is used as a sb. = F. plain, ‘plain, flat;* Cot. — Lat. planus, plain, 
flat. B. The long a is due to loss of 6; planus = placnus. 

Gk. πλάξ (stem πλακ-), a flat surface, πλακοῦς, Lat. placenta, a flat 
cake, From a base PLAK, flat; Curtius, i. 203, Der. plain, Ὁ. 
plain-ly, plain-ness; plain, adv. ; plain-dealer, Com. of Errors, 

88; plain-deal-ing, adj., Much Ado, i. 3. 333 plain-deal-ing, 
‘Timon, i. 1.216; plain-hearted ; plain-song, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 1.1343 
plain-spoken, Dryden, Pref. to’ All for (Todd) ; “plain-work. 
‘Also explain, ‘And'see plan, plane (1), planisphere, placenta, piano, 

PLAINT, a lament, mouming, lamentation. (F.,—L.) M.E. 
pleinte, Havelok, 134; Ancren Kiwle, p. οὔ, 1. 18. -- O. F. pleinte 
(11th century, Littré), later plainte, ‘a plaint, complaint ;’ Cot. = 
Low Lat. plancta, a plaint ; closely allied to Lat. planctus, lamenta- 
tion, Both forms are from planctus (fern. plancta), pp. of plangere, to 
strike, beat, esp. to beat the breast as a sign of grief, to lament 
aloud. A nasalised form from the base PLAK, to strike; see 
Plague. Der. plaint-iff, q. v., plaint-ive, 4. v.; also com-plain. The 
verb fo plain, i.e. to mourn, is Derhaps obsolete ; it is equivalent to 
F. plaindre, from Lat. plangere; see K. Lear, iii. 1. 39. 

,AINTIFF, the complainant in a law-suit. (F. 
should have byt one f. M.E. plaintif; spelt playnty/, 
ed. Toulmin Smith, p. 360, 1. 18. = F. plaintif, ‘a plainti Cot. 
Formed with suffix if (Lat. ~iuus) from Lat. planct-us, pp. of plangere, 
to lament, hence, to complain; see Plaint. Doublet, plaintive. 

PLAINTIVE, mournful. (F..—L.) Really the same word as 
the above, but differently used. In Daniel, Sonnet, To Celia (R.)— 
F. plaintif, fem. plaintive, adj., ‘lamenting, mournful ;’ Cot. See 
Plaintiff. Der. plaintive-ly, -ness. 

PLAIT, a fold, braid; to fold together, interweave. (F..=L.) 
Minsheu, ed. 1627, has‘ to platte or wreath.’ ‘Shak. has plat, Romeo, 
i. 4.89. For plaited, in K. Lear, i. 1.183, the quartos have pleated, 
the folios plighted. Cotgrave translates F. plier by ‘to folde, plait.’ 
MLE. plaiten, pleten, verb; plait, sb. ‘Playte of a clothe, Plica; 
Playtyd, Plicatus; Playtyn, Plico;’ Prompt, Parv. The pt. t. plaited 
is in P. Plowman, B. v. 202; spelt pletede, id. A. v. 126. The verb 
is undoubtedly formed from the sb., which alone is found in French. 
= O.F. ploit, pleit, plet, a fold CBurgay) the mod. F. word is pli; 
Littré, s. v. pli, gives an example of the use of the form ploit in the 
3th century. = Lat. plicatum, neut. or acc. of plicatus, pp. of plicare, 
to fold. The F. verb plier = Lat. plicare, and also appears as ployer, 
“toplie,’ Cot, See Der. plait-er. “Doublets, pleat, plight (2). 

, a drawing of anything on a plane or flat surface; esp. the 
und: plot ofa building ; a scheme. (F.,—L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706; 

‘ope, Essay on Man, i. 6.—F. plan, ‘the ground-plat of a building ;’ 
Cot. = F. plan, adj. (fem. plane), flat, which first occurs in the 16th 
century (Littré). A late formation from Lat. planus, plain, flat ; the 
earlier and better F. form being plai Der. plan, verb, 

Hence plann-er. 


PLANE (2) 
The carpenter's he verb is older 
than the sb. in Latin, We find M. E. plane, sb., a carpenter's tool, 
in the Prompt. Parv. This is the F. plane (Cot.), from late Lat, 
plana, a carpenter's plane (White). . The verb is M.E. planen, 
Spelt δίαημ in the Prompt. Pary.— F planer, to plane. Lat planar, 
to plane (White). hite gives Corippus and Alcimus as autho- 
rities for the verb planare; Prof. Mayor gives me a reference to St. 

gee Plain. 


Augustine, de gen. c. Manich. I. § 13. . 
PLANS (3), PLANE-TREE, the name of a tree, with 
spreading boughs. (F.—L=Gk) M.E; planes Wyclif, Gen, xxx. 
37: Squire of Low Degree, ed. Ritson, 1. 40; plane-leef, leaf of a 
plane, ‘Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i. 187, I. 9. =F. plane, ‘the great 


PLASTER, 


® F. word is formed by the usual loss of ¢ between vowels. = Gk, 
πλάτανοι, the oriental plane; named from its broad leaves and 
spreading form (Liddell). = Gk. πλατύν, wide, broad. See Place, 
Sometimes called platane (an inferior form) from Lat. platanus, 
LANET, a wandering star. (F..=L.—Gk.) 80 called to dis- 
tinguish them from the fixed stars. M.E. planete, Rob. of Glouc. 
Pitta.) 20: — OF. planeta rath cent. (Litre); mod. F plain 
t. planeta, = Gk. πλανήτης, a wanderer; lengthened form of 
πλανήν, a wanderer, of which the pl. πλάνητει was esp. used to sig- 
nify the planets. Gk. πλανάω, I lead astray, cause to wander; pass. 
πλανάομαι, 1 wander, roam. — Gk. πλάνη, a wandering about, 

1. Prob. for wéA-vy ; cf. Lat. palari, to wander. Der. planti-ary, 

‘imon, iv, 3. 108; planet-oid (see Asteroid) ; planet-siricken ot 
planet-struck, see Hamlet, i. τ. 162. 

PLANE-TREE ; see Plano (3). 

PLANISPHERE, a sphere projected on a plane. (Hybrid; L. 
and Gk.) ‘Planisphere, a plain sphere, or a sphere je ns 
plano; as an astrolabe ;’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. A barbarous 
hybrid compound. From plani-, put for the crude form of Lat. 
planus, fat and aplere, αὶ word of Gk. origin. Sce Plain snd 


phere. 
PLANK, a board. (L.) ΜῈ. planke, Will. of Paleme, 2778; 
Synne, 5261. — Lat. planca, a 


Rob. of Brunne, Hand); 

plank, So called from its flatness; it is a nasalised form from the 
base PLAK, with the idea of flatness, The cognate Gk. word is 
πλάξ (gen. πλάκ-οε), a flat stone. See Placenta, Plain. Der. 


plant,verb. gar The F. form planche accounts for planched, Meas. 
for Meas. iv. τ. 30. 
PLANT, a vegetable production, 


esp. a sprout, shoot, twig, sli 
(Ly ΜΙῈ plane, Chaucer, Ο, Τ᾿ 6345, A. ὃ. ‘lonies te Ay 


planten occurs in the entry ‘Plantaria, geswena plantan’ in 
‘Wright's Vocab. i. 39, col. 1. το Lat. planta, a plant; properly, ἃ 
spreading sucker or shoot. From the base PLAT, spreading, seen 
in Gk. πλατύν, spreading, broad. = PRAT, to spread out; see 
Place. The Lat. planta also means the flat sole of the foot; 
hence ‘to plant one’s foot,’ i.e. to set it flat and firmly down. 
Der. plant, verb, Chaucer, C. T. 6346, A.S. geplantian, Kentish 
version of Psalm, ciii. 16; plant-er ; plant-at-ion, see Bacon, Essay 33. 
Of Plantations, from Lat. plontto, ἃ planting, which from planta- 
tus, pp. of plantare, to plant. Also plant-ing, plant-ain, planti-grode. 

ἘΆΝ ΦΑΤΕ thePrame ofa clent Sit Eons Ce, 
C.T. 16049. = F. plantain, ' plantain, waybred ;" Cot.=Lat. planto- 

inem, acc. of plaxtago, a plantain; Pliny. Β. So named from its 

jat spreading leaf, and connected ‘with planta; sce Plant. So also 
arose the M.E. name waybred, A.S. wegbréde, ‘ properly soay-broad, 
but called way-bread,’ Cockayne’s A.S. Leechdoms, vol. ii. Glossary. 
So also the G, name wegebreit. 
IGRADBE, walking on the sole of the foot. (1) 
Scientific. Coined from planti-, put for planta, the sole of the foot, 
also a plant; and grad-i, to walk. See ἐ and Grade. For 
the form planti-, cf. Lat. blanti-ger, bearin shoots. 

PLASH (1), puddle, a shallow pool. ὮΝ ‘Low G.) M.E. platche, 
Allit. Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 2798; Prompt. Parv. Not in AS, 
=O. Du. plasch ; ‘een plas ofte [or] plasch, a plash of water; een 
regen, a Sudden flash [flush] of raine; cf. plasschen in't water, to pl 
or plunge in the water;’ Hexham. B. Cf. also G. platschen, 
to splash, dabble, Dan. pladske (for platske), to splash, dabble about, 
Swed. plaska (for platska), to dabble, shewing that a ¢ has been lost 
before s, the Du. plasch standing for plat-sck. Ὑ. The various 
forms are extensions from the base PLAT, to strike, beat, a] 
in A.S. plattan or plattian, to strike with the palm, slap, Jol 
3: also in Swed, dial. plasta, to strike softly, slap, whence the fre- 

entative pldttsa, to tap with the finger-pomte (Riet2). This base 

LAT is a variant of PLAK, to strike, for which see Plague. And 
see Pat, Plod. 

PLASH (2), another form of Pleach, q.v. In Nares. 

PLAS' @ composition of lime, water, and sand, for walls; 
an external medical application for wounds. (L., Gk.) M.E. plastre, 
Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 10950. [This is a F. spelling, from O. F. plasre, used 
in the 1th and r4th century (Littré). The spelling plaister in English 
answers to the occasional 14th cent. F. spelling plaisire.) A.S. 
plaster, a plaster for wounds; Cockayne’s Leechdoms, i. 298, 1. 12.-- 
Lat. emplastrum, a plaster; the first syllable being dropped ; εἰ. Low 
Lat. plastreus, made of plaster (Ducange).= Gk. ἔμπλαστρον, a plaster; 
a form used by Galen instead of the usual word ἔμπλαστον, a plaster, 
which is properly the neut. of ἔμπλαστον, daubed on or over.=Gk. 
ἐμπλάσσειν, to daub on. Gk. ἔμ-, put for ἐν, in, before the following 
x; and πλάσσειν, to mould, form in clay or wax. See In and 
Plastic. Der. plaster, verb, M.E. plasteren, Prompt. Parv., from 
O. F. plastrer (F. platrer), ‘to plaister,’ Cot. Also plaster-er, plaster- 


maple; Cot.=Lat. platanum, acc. of platanus, a plane ; whence the Ὁ ing. And see piastre, 


PLASTIC. 


PLASTIC, cay 
t. =k.) Us the active sense by Pope, Essay on 
Dunciad, Lat. plasticus.— Gk. πλαστικόε, fit for, or skilful in 
moulding. Formed with suffix ~«-0s from πλαστ-ὅε, formed, moulded. 
Gk, πλάσσειν, to mould. B. Gk. πλάσσειν appears to be put 
for πλατ-γειν, and to be related to Park, broad. “The verb πλάσσειν, 
with a dental stem (πλάσμα, πλαστόε), probably belongs here [viz. to 
πλατύε ; so that the fundamental meaning is extendere, expandert, a 
meaning well adapted for working i insoft masses ; hence also ἔμπλασ- 

pov, plaster ;’ Curtius, i. 346. Cf. the E. phrase ‘to spread a plaster.’ 
See Der. plastic-i-ty, from mod. F. plasticité (Littré). 

PLOT, 2 patch of ground. (ΕΒ) Now commonly 
Spelt 


69. 
written plo, which is also the A.S. in a Kings, ix. 
“So three in one small plat of ground ean'y 


1. 95 


PLAT (1) 
26, A.V. Herrick, 
Hesperides ip. το (Pickering’s eition), +A gardin plate; Udall’s 


Erasmus, Luke, fol. 174 a (1548). See further under Plot, Patch. 
G@ The spelling flat is prob. due to M.E, plat, F. plat, fiat; for 
which see Plate. 

PLAT (2), to plait. =L) In Shak, Romeo, i. 4.89. The 
same as Plait, q. v 

PLAT, ἃ plane-tree; see Plano (3). 


PLATE, 2 thin piece of metal, flat dish. (F.,-Gk.) Μ. Ε. 
plate, Chaucer, C.T. 2123.—0. F. and F. plate, in use in the 12th 
century see Litré.| Hamilton, sv. plat (at), gives ‘Vaile plate, 

ered plate; particularly, plate, silver plate.’ Plate is merely 
the fem, of plat, flat. Cf Low Lat. plata, a lamina, plate of meta 
Ducange ; and esp. Span. Sate plate, silver (whence La Plata). But 
the Span. word was derived from the French; Littré.=Gk. wha 


broad; whence Du, and Dan. plat, G. and Swed. platt, are borrowed; | O. F. plait, plaid, a plea. 


see Place. Der. plate, vb., Rich. Il, i. 3. 28; plate-glass, plat-ing. 
And ee platen, plant, platform, plating platitade. 


in Todd's Johnson. =F. 


lateau; Cotgrave gives the pl. plateaux, 
‘flat and thin stones.’ 


¢ mod. F. plateau also means ‘ tabl le-land;’ 


capable of moulding; also, capable of being moulded Phands, applaud. 


PLEASURE. 449 


Root uncertain. Der. plausibl-y, plausibili-ty, 
plausibleness. And see plavdit, ap-plaud, explode. 

PLAY, s ἃ game, sport, air ΠΩ (E.; perhaps.) MLE. tay, 
Chaucer, C.F. pegs, a game, sport, Grein, 
B. We may note how ‘Fequentle ὁ Αἰ δὲ pega was sed inthe oe 
of fight, skirmish, battle. Thus ase-plega, ash-play, is the ΡΣ of 
spears, i.e. fighting with spears; sweord-plega, sword-play, fighting 
with swords, “Ever in the Bible, a Sam, 4. 14, fo play really means 
to fight; but this is due to the use of /udere in the Lat. version; 
Wyclif uses the same word. To play on an instrument is to strike 
upon it. Cf. * symy "fener plegiendra’ =of them that strike the timbrels; 
A.S, version of Ps, Ixvii. 27, ed. Spelman, And again, ‘ plegaS mid 
fondu’ clap bands; Ps, xvi 1. Thus the orig sense of pega ie ἃ 
stroke, blow, and plegian is to strike. y, The base i is PLAC 
and, considering the scarcity of Teutonic words with initial pb Ac 
most likely that the word is merely a borrowed one, from Lat. plaga, 
a blow, stroke, thrust, See Plague. If plega were cognate with 
για ‘a, it would be less similar in form. @ E. Miiller considers 

. plega equivalent to O. Fries. plega, custom, G. pflege, care ; 
he ‘though the form exactly answers, the sense is so widely different 
that it is hard to see a connection; see Plight. Der. play, verb, 

ME. pleyen, Chaucer, C.T. 3333, A. S. Begin, formed from the sb. 
plega, not vice versa. Also play-bill, -book, -fellow, house, -mate, 
“thing; player, play-ing, play-ing-card; play-ful, Μ. Ἐ. pleiful, Old 
Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, p. 205, 1. 205 alors ful-ly, -ness. 

» an excuse, apology. (F.,=L,) E, plee, Chaucer, Parl. 

of Foules, 485; ple, Rob. of Glouc. p. 471, Mi 22; play, Eng. Gilds, 
‘Toulmin Smith, p. 350, 1. 13.--Ὁ. “be pis occasional forms of 
Littré cites forms plez, plais, plaiz 

(12th century) from Ducange, s.v. Placivuk, Cotgrave gives plaid, 
“sute, controversie, .. also a plea, or a pleading, also, a court of 


flat space, table-land. (F.,—Gk.) Moder. Not | pleading’ =Low Lat. placitum, a judgment, decision, decree, sentence ; 


also α public assembly, conference, or council, so called because of 
the decisions therein determined on ; Lat. placitum, an opinion. {The 


Hamilton.=0.F. platel, a small plate, used in the 2th century; | order of ideas is: that which is pleasing to all, an opinion, decision, 
Litre,” Dimin, of plot, α platter, dish, whichis sb. made from the | conference for obtaining decisions, public court, law-cour, proceed 
adj. ‘See Plate. Doublet, platter, q.v. or sentence in a law-court, and finally pleading, plea. ‘The word 


lat, flat. 
ων 


1 Hen. VI ii, 1. 7.-- Ἐ. plateforme, +a platform, modell;’ Cot 
F. plate, fer. of plat, flat; and forme, form; so that the sense is 
“gonna a ἄς Piats and Form, 


lata, εἰ 
TUDES, αὶ tile oF dull remark, Ὁ. = Gk) 
Notin Todds s Johan, =F. platitude, flatness, insipidity (Hamilton). 
A modem word, coined (onthe model of Jatinde) from F. platy fat. 


Bai 
nounced ‘soeng, a bal 
re ton, Formed, with sufix “on fom 


also Ἐς See Pellet. 

a flat plate or dish. (F,=Gk.) M.E. plaver (with 
one orn ya Matt. xxiii. 25. Formed (with substitution of the 
suffix -er for -el, by the common interchange of / and r) from O. Ἐς. 


jel, a plate (Burguy), which is also the origin of mod. F. plateau, 
τ Fill used’ ἴα the sense of ‘waiter, tray, tea. board τ᾽ Hamilton. Thus 
hae and plateau are doublets. See Plateat 
PLAUDIT, applause. (L.) The form plaudit is due to mis- 
the Lat. plaudite as if it were an E. word, in which the final 
“ would naturally be considered as silent. ‘Sometimes the pronuncia- 
tion in three syllables was kept up, with the singular result that the 
suffix -ifé was then occasionally mistaken for the ordinary E. suffix 
τὴν. Hence we find 3 forms; (1) the correct Latin form, considered 
as trisyllabic. ‘ After the plaudite’s stryke up Our plausible assente;” 
Drant, tr. of Horace, Art of Poetry (R.) (2) The form in -ity. ‘And 
give this virgin crystal plaudities;’ Cyril Tourneur, The Revenger's 
an ly, Act ii.sc.1(R.) (9) The clipped E. form. ‘Not only 
st plaudit to expect Denham, Of Old Age, pt. iv. (R.)=Lat. 
plod, clap your hands; a cry addressed by the actors to the 
spectators, requesting them to express their satisfaction. It is the 
imperative pl. ot plaudere, to appland, also spelt plodere; see 
Plausible. Der. plaxdit-or-y, an ill-coined word, neither French 


nor Latin. 

PLAUSIBLE, deserving applause, specious. (L.) In Shak. it 
means ‘ contented, willing ;” Meas, iii. 1. 253. Englished from Lat. 
plausibilis, praiseworthy. Formed, with suffix -bilis, from plausi-= 
Plauso-, stein of plausus, pp. of plaudere, plodere, to strike, beat, clap 


ings 
FORM, a fiat surface, level seafolding. (F.,—Gk. ond L.) | hasan al 
In Shak, meaning, 1) tersace, Hamleti 2.213, (3) ascheme, plan, | Ducange. Just 


νὴ 


reer, with other meanings beside those here cited; see ' 
it. placiturn, neut. of placitus, pp. of Beers to please 5 
see Peete Der. pi 


yurer, st. δ. ‘The 
as slechen, used in the 


i. 
the form ins Pie vit 39] ‘also plaiden, Owl and Nig! 
~0.F. plaider, ‘to plead, argue, or open a case before a judge, 

to sue, contende, goe to law;’ Cot. =O. Ε΄ plaid, a plea; sce Plea. 
@ The form pleten is due to O.F. plet, an occasional form of plaid 
which preserves the ¢ of Lat. placitum. Der. plead-er=M. E. pledour, 
as above, from F. plaidew, "ἃ lawyer, arguer, pleader,’ Cot. Also" 


slead-ing, plead-ir 
PPT MASE to delight, satisfy. (F<) MLE, pln, P. Plow- 


man, Β. xiv, 220; Chaucer, C. T. 11019.—0. F. plesir, plaisir, mod. 
F, plaire, to please.—Lat. placere, to please. Allied to placare, to 
appease. B. Prob. also further allied to Lat. proe-us, a wooer, 
ρα, to pray; from the notion of granting, favouring. | See 
ν᾿ Der. plearer, pleasing, pleas-ingly. Also pleasant, M. E. 
pleunt, Wye, Heb. ἃ. 8, from O. F. plesent, pres, pat. of plesir, 
to please. Hence plear-ant-ly, ness; also pleasant-r-y, Walpole, Anec- 
dotes of Painting, vol. i. c. 3 (R.), from Ἐ- plaisanterie, *jeasting, mer- 
riment,’ Cot. And see pleas , plac-able, plac-id, com-plac-ent, dis- 
Please, lea, plead. 


147. Formed, 
by the curious msn Of ἐν into are, from F. Alia, pleasure; the 


450 PLEAT. PLOT. - 


Parent substantival ending. Again, the F. plaisir is merel 
Pacers τον ὉΠ just ας ἘῚ 

ir (leisure) is properly an infinitive also. Please. Der. 
fines verb, in Tottell’s Miscellany, ed. Arber, p. 128, 1. 16 of Poem ΠΗ 5 λιιατίείρ αἱ. “Alo sleare-prramoniay ΠΕΣ ΠΟ ‘of the 


‘on the Death of Master Deuerox ; also pleasure-boat, pleasure-ground ; | pleura and lungs, from Gk. πνεύμων. a lung; see 
pleasur-able, ἃ coined word ; plea ory. ἜΝ ἜΤΕΙ ΒΡῈ PLIANT, PLIERS ; see under Ply, 
PLEA’ PLIGHT (1), dangerous condition, condition ; also, an en 


ment, (Ε) The sense is hence a promise 
rela pel Grab, a ρει gen under pain of frites duty 
it for which one has to answer. M.E. plidt, 


ith suffix ἐπ pe ae Re Lat. lebeian, = Lat. ἘΞ ‘Layamon, 3807 ; (2) engagement, Story of Genesis and 
ee old stem of plebes, more usually plebs eon. lei), the the People. ed. Morris, 269; (3) condition, spelt plite, Chaucer, C. T. 
Briss re meant ‘a crowd, a multitude,’ and is connects 16420.—A.S. pliht, risk, danger, used to translate Lat. periculum in 


fall from 4 PAR, to a “xe Zilfric’s Coll muy, in the Merchant's second ormed with 
Letras ¥ the mubstantival καῖ τ (Aryan -ta) from the ston, strong verb 
risk, imperil, in #lfred’s tr. of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ‘Sweet 
220, L 20; the pt.t. pleak occurs in the same, p. 37, 1. 7.-+O. 
Fries, plicks, peril, risk, care; we also find the short form ple, pli, 
danger, answering to A.S. plio, danger, in Alfred, tr. of Gregory, 
Ῥ. 393 1. 9. + O. Du. pitt “duty, febt, obligation, administration, 
office, custom, or use ;” Hexham ; Fe ‘to be accustomed, to 
experiment, or trie’ (i. e. to risk as 
a faith, allegiance, oaths 7 ΓᾺ Ο. H.G. strong verb plegan, to 
prabere (answering to plevir), to fer, or engage to do. connection, sometimes asserted, 
Samick, sender give 4 τ ΠΑ ie ΞΡ ΤῈ 
cacti, in form, to st aa i 


‘hostage’ for plegge, as a to persons. Ὑ. The Lat. 
i for roars ee Pre! Der. pledge, verb, 3 Hea. VI, 1, iff. 


3.3, 
more recent; PLEISTOCENE, most recent. | pleats 
(Gk.) Terms in geology, referring to strate. Coined from Gk. 
πλείων, more, πλεῖστο-ε, most ; and καινόε, recent, new. nabs oS Gk. 
πλείων, πλεῖστοι are comp. and superl, forms from πλέω, 
, Full. “The origin of καιρόν is uncertain. the verb rl to ‘ei Troilus, ii. ei 1204. It is clearly a mere 
[ARY, fall, com; ᾿ς Low Tat ol.) Spelt plenarie in | variant οἱ 
Minsheu, ed. 1627.” Englished from Low Lat. plenarius, entire, | See Plait. 4 foie of lawne, fess μαι to be 2 certaine 
gecuring 4.0, 1340 (D ‘(Ducange) ; ‘which is catended, with suffix -arius, | measure, or quantitie thereof, Anno 
from Lat Tat pana B. Lat. plenus is connected with Gk. | PLINT! 
sao, i eet au fom base PLA=PAL=# PAR, 
to fill; whence v. Der. j-potent-inar-y, Q. Von 
pleni-tude, q.v., plen-ty, 4. ¥. Frok the same foot are com-ple Ὁ faiths ἀπ α pide Gk, © 
‘plement, de-plet-ion, explet-ive, implement, replete, re-plen-ish, sup- | shaped body, a plinth. Cognate with E. Fine. av. τ ‘Lidvoan, 
plement, sup-ply, ac-com-plish, pleb-eian, plu-ral, people, &c. Also (of | plinta, a flint. 
Gk. οἱ Je-ornasm, plethora, plei-o-cene, police. Also full, q.v. | PLOD, to trudge on laboriously, labour unintermittingly. (C.) 
Ἂς sag flea feck. ‘having full powers. (L.) Some- | In Shak. Sonnet 50, Merry Wives, i. 3. 91, All's Well, iii. +6. ‘The 


times used as a sb., but properly an adj., as in the lenipotentiary tive sense of plod is to, tram gh the wee ahd thence, 
ministers’ in Howell, Famil. Letters, b. ii. let. 44, =H 1643. Bgurati Sguratively. to proceed painfully laborfously 5° ‘Wedgwood. It 
Coined from Lat. pleni- pleno-, crude form of plenus, full; and means to wade through Poole: sori ct 1790) bas 


ὃν στυὰς form of poten, powerful: with sufix,-ariws See Pefacdine weeding torougts thick fed Shee ‘Jamieson 

Flensiy ani Potent. iton has plenit , P.L. x. 404. | ‘Plow, to splash; Plouter, to make a noe’ coneng ‘water, to et 
falness, al (πὶ) ἴα Shak, Com- | engaged in any wet or dirty work; Plowter, sb, the act of foundering 
Plant, 302. pleninde, plenitude ;* Cot-— Lat. leita, fulness. | through water or mire; Plotch, to dabble, to work slowly.’ [He 
-, crude form of ῥέε, full; with suffix ~tudo. | also notes plod, ploud, a green sod.] ‘The M.E. sb. plod (dat. pladde) 
See Fitna, ty. meant a thy pool or dale; “Ina foul plodde in the strete suththe 
7 abundance. (F.,=L.) _In early use. M.E. pleat, | me hym slong’ Speen thee threw him into a foul puddle in the 
plentee, Ancren Riwle, p 194, 1,6.20.F. plente,plentet, later alent | street; Rob. of Glouce 1.6. 80 also Norther βία, a puddles 
ρίαν ν᾽ Cot.= Lat. plestatom, ace. of plenitas, fulness ~ Lat. pon | ED. ὃ, Gloss. B. 1.—Irish plod, plodan, a pool, standing’ water, 
for plevus, full; with suffix -tas. See , Plenitude. plodack, ἃ paddle; hence plodaim, 1 float, plsdanackd pa and 
plente-cous, M.E. plenteus, Rob. of Glouc. p. 23, 1. 6, frequently elt owing in water. So also Gael. plod, a clod [accounting for Scot. 

Blentinoas (= pleuivon) ‘Wyclif, Matt. v. 12, 1 Thess. tii, 2 fom plod, a green sod], also a pool, standing water, plodan, a small 

Ὁ.Ε. plentivose (Burguy); this form rs to be made with’ sufix ‘hence plodanachd, a paddling i 
-ose (= Lat, -osus) from Ὁ, Ἐ, plentif (Burguy), answering to a Lat. Der. plodd-er, plodd-ing, plodd-ing-1 

Form plenitivas δ: hence plonioous for plenitivosus *, ἃ form not Sor, ee fre stratagem. ony One of the earliest 
Ἡ Hence plenteous-ly, -nest, Also plenti-ful, Hamlet, ii. 2.202; | instances the word seems to be in Spenser, F. Q. vii. 6. 23 (about 
plenti-ful-ly, -ness, A.D. 1590); he also has plot as a verb, id. iil. 11. 20, It is hardly 
PERO [ASM, redundancy of language. (L.,=Gk.) It pleo- | possible to any other origin for it than by considering it as an 
asme in Minsheu, ed. 1627.= Lat. pleonasmeus (White).—Gk. πλεο- | abbreviation of complot, used in exactly the same sense, both as 
νασμόο, abundance, pleonasm.= Gk. πλεονάζειν, to abound, lit. to be | a sb. and verb. We have numerous examples of the loss of an initial 
more.=Gk, πλέον, neut. of πλέων, πλείων, more. See Pleiocene. pilable, 8 as in fence for defence, sport for disport, story for history. 
pic, from Gk. πλεοναστικόε, redundant ; pleonast-ic-al-ly. word complot does not appear to be in much earlier use; and 
ἘΞ ΣΤ ῸΣ OBA, excessive fulness, , ap. of blood. (L..=Gk.) ‘Ful- farther information on this point is desired, Shak. has both plor and 


in water. Erbe related to ὯΝ 


nesse, in greeke plethora, in latin plenitudo;’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of | complot, and both words are employed by him both as sb. and verb. 
Helis, νης Theo ts long. A Latinised spelling of Gk. | The sb. complot is in Titus Andron. ii. 3. 265, v.1. 65, V. 2. 147; the 
πληθώρη, falness.— Gk, πλῆθιον, 2 , crowd; with the suffix | vb. complot in Rich. II, i. 1. 96. Minsheu, ed. 1627, gives complot, 
ZR one Pe Sen δον (ike mabe, Hh and Lat, plenus, fall) is| but does not recognise’ plot, except as a ground-plan. =F. complot, 
Ay seen in πίμππλημι, 1 6ll; see Plonary. Der.|‘a complot, conspiracy ;’ whence comploter, ‘to complot, conspire.” 

Senor, 0.F. means (1) crowd, in the 12th century, 


Cot. 
, inflammation of the plewra, or membrane which ὁ (2) a battle, (3) α plot. B, Of disputed etymology; but Diez is 


PLOT. 


prob. right in taking it to be the Lat. complicitum, nent. of complicitus, 
Pp. of complicare, to complicate, involve, lit. to fold together. Another 
Firm of the complicatus. See Complicate, Complex. 
Litt thinks the F'pord may be from lish, and adduces 
plot in the sense of a plot or plat of ‘There does not 
seem to be any real connection betmeen plot (1) and plo (2); though 
it is-highly probable that the use of E. plot in the sense of a ground- 
plan or plat-form’ (see Minshen) caused confusion, and the short 
f complot to plot. Neither plot (1) nor complot are old words 
ppt whereas F, complot is found in the rath century. The 
‘com- indicates a Latin origin. Der. plot, vb., ploti-er. 
(2), PLAT, a small ece of ground. (E.) ‘The sense of 
ots offs lint exch the same, and the words (es shewn 
‘under Patch) are closely rela 
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‘of the word may be doubted. The word is also in Hexham, ed. 
1658, and was probably borrowed from Dutch. =O. Du. agg, 'ὰ 

, or 8. woodden γ᾽ al iy 3 ‘to plu ᾿ 
Heektce an We find also Swed plug, 


Mod. Du. plug, a peg, bung. We 
a plug, Dan, ῥιδὲν @ pees G. pfleck, a wooden nail, plug, pes, Κα, 
8. "τὰς ort not se and ΤῊΝ doubles Bows rowed fom 
‘eltic. The original wo: in Irish pi ἃ plug, sto} 
bung; Gael. ploc, a club, head of a pin, Block of wood, , 
stump of a tree, ping, bung, lock of pally, Bump, δίμε, a lump, 


knot, bunch, ὟΝ. ploc, a block, plug. er under 
Block ; and see mn. Der. Peg ΝΙΝ Popbles, block, 

PLUM, the name of a fruit. (L.=Gk.) loume, plowme, 
Prompt. Parv. " Piries and plomtrees’ =: ΝΞ lum-trees, P, 


Plowman, B. v. 16..- Α. 5. plime, “Blties G Grammar, 6 (Bosworth) ; 
cf, pltim-sid, lit. plum-sloe, phim-tresw, plum-tree, in AElfric’s Gloss., 


{many dicty spots (on ἃ garment); P, Plowman, B. xi. 318. “ta | Noga ‘Arboram flere phin-sié translates Lat. pruniewlus, and 

Prompt. Pary. Ὁ 405, we are told that plot isthe same as plch; | Αίάπν στό translates pronaa . The A.S. plime is a mere 
tive find Ῥεῖ, or pve, portinncnla.’ Way's note adds | variation of Lat, dma plum, with change of Ὁ το ἢ, and of = to 
tat " Plob is given by Cole Ray, ‘and Grose as a North-Country | m. The change from r to/ is very common, and hardly needs illustra- 


word, signifying ἃ place, and is lik i 
wo be oe oS Matt. vi. 5 (Northumb. 
version), “This pick is a mere variant of latch the older form of 
+ thas bringing plot and patch into close comestion, as above 
noted. So also ‘Ploch, a meadow (Herefordshire) ;* E. Ὁ. 8. 
Glow Bre. The expression «βίο of fowres fre’ occu in the 
Flower and the Leaf, 1. 499 (15th century). —A.S. 
ground; A.S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, ili. 286, 
passage is in Schmid, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, App. ΧΙ, L. 5 ; 
ἢ, 408.2858). Ct. Goth. pats patch Mark, if. a1. 


te ee 
Prous instrament for taming upthe sil (Soand.) ΜΕ, 


origin; cf. 
orig. plough jook. filler, 
guage, 1, 396 (8th ed.), identifies plough with Skt. plava, Gk. whoior, 

PLU, to oat: * As the Aryans spoke of «ship plongh- 
ing the sea, they also spoke of a plough sailing across the 


sounds too poetical, and does not account for the ga. Der plough, 
verb, Cor.iil. 1.71; plough-er, see Latimer’s Sermon on the Plo 
slough able 3 plough-boy ; plough-iron, 2 Hen, IV, v. 1. 20; ough 


man, cer, C. Τ᾿ gti ploughshae, pel spelt plowoh- 
are tn Trevisa, 353, and derived om ‘the verb to 
PLOVER, the name of a wading bird. (Ε΄... 1.) “Ἢ E, plower 
(with w for v), P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 764 ; Gower, C. A. iii. 
33.1.9: Prompt. Parv.O.F. plover in the 13th eentary (Littré), 
later plavier, ‘a plover ;* Cot. 
‘Pladarine®, equivalent to Lat. ‘pla b ‘ielenging to rain, because 
these birds are said to Be most seen and orn ἰδ ἃ my season. = 
La rain, = Lat. plat, it rains. to swim ; whence also 
nq.¥. See Plavial, 4 ‘We derive it from the F. pluvier, 
beset aad tate με «πο δὰ pluvieux gu’en nulle autre 
saison,” Belon, Oyseaux, 260; cited in ennant, Zool 8 
remarks that the G. name is regenp/eifer, 
ὯΝ CK, to pall away sharply, to snatch. (E.) 
P. Plowman, B. v. ΧΗ ii, agg Welt, Matt. i. αὶ 
cian, Matt, xii. plukken. + Icel. ρίολλα, plubka, terisbe as a 
borrowed sot Σ ΤΣ plubhe. + Si fit + ὁ. pfliicken. 
B. This is ne of the five words beginning wit ἐνίοις Fi admits 
traly Teutonic; he gives the base as PLUK; iii, 167. The 
Fesemblance ἴο Ital, decors, 0 
mere coincidence; it is im 
be derived from Italian, 


grapes, is remarkable, but is a 
le that a word found in A.S. can 
ari oaliel that there was such a form 
itcher’s term for the heart, 


cor animal 
Tam, Shrew, iy νι . 381 prim Ὁ, an Much Ado, . 1: 207. 


PLUG, οὐ bh 
ed. 1671, has 


) | meaning ‘a cluster, a clump,’ appli 


* | tion; the Span. coronel=E. colonel, ‘The change from n to m is not 


ent, as in Limeeree for Linetre, venom for Lat. sen, vellum 
migraine. Thus plum is a doublet of 


borrowed from Lat, pram. Der. 
um-puddin, oublet, prune (2). 
PLUMA’ ΟἿ the the whole iin ΜΗ ofa be, (πα) Te 
his plumage, cl every quill;* Drayton, Noah’s Flood (R.)= 
F. ph “feathers;” Το.“ Ἐ, plume, ἃ feather; see Plume. 
SOMES, amas oflead bang δα tong, toshewa icular 
direction. (F.,=L.) “ Plumbe of led [lead Plumb ν᾽ Prompt. 
Par, The older spel in the comp. 


gt 
tare Δ δον jomb, καῇ, als, δ τσ ται or plomb- 


ScUME, a feather. (F.=L.) In Shak. Cor. iii. 3. 126.=F. 
plume, ‘a feather, plume of feathers ;’ Cot.=Lat. pliima, final of 
feather, piece of down. B. Prob. so called from its float 
the air; cf. G. pfleum, down.= 4 PLU, to float, sail, flow, Curties, 
i, 317; see Flow, Float. Der. plume, verb, esp. in pp. plumed, 
K Lear iv 2. 7. Oth, i iif 3. 3.3405 Barwon also plum-age, q.¥. 
it, @ plumb-line. (F.,—L.) ΜῈ, 
Pils Wyclif, Deets (Asse xxvii. 28.=F. plombet, ‘a plummet,’ 
Cot. Dimin. of plomb, lead; it thus means ‘a small piece of lead.” 
SBEUMP 0), full a, fleshy. (E. or 0. LowG.) ‘Ph κ᾿ 
1), fall, roun or ‘ jack,” 
1 Hea. WV, As 5275 ' plum Bacchus, “Antony, it. 7 {Pham Tock 
Blomp, rad ΕΝ (as in Dutch), Caxton, tr. Te Remand the Fox, 
ber, "> too, L a3. The word is in rather early use as a sb., 
either to ἃ compact body of 
eck Bele nad Thoog =he pressed 
ten, | into the throng 5 lorte Arthure, ed. Brock, 2199. yh it cannot 
farther back, the word may be a5 the radical verb 
is preserved in the prov. E. plim, to swell, given as an Exmoor word 
by Grose, but somewhat widely known, and still in use in Oxfordshire 
andelsewhere. β, Hence plump means orig. ‘swollen,’ and since 
that which is swollen becomes tight and firm, we find plump further 
used in the sense of ‘hard;’ as, ‘the ways are plump’ =the roads are 
hard (Kent); Ε. Ὁ. 5. Gloss. B.11; Ὁ, δ. In Oxfordshire, the word 
im is also used as an adj, in the sense of plum; . The word αἱ 
in most Teutonic tongues. ' Cf.‘ Plump, to swell ;’ Nares, ed. 
well. +0. Du. , ‘rade, clownish, blockish, or dull;* Hexham 
‘This is a metaphorical use, from the notion of thickness. 4 Swed. 
| plants clownish, coarse. + Dan. plump, clumsy, vulgar. + G. plump, 
eavy, Clumsy, blunt. Der. er. plump ly, lump-ness. Also plump-er, & 
vote given at elections, when a man who has ἃ vote for two 
rate candidates ἃ single vote to one, thus swelling ut that 
candidate's number of votes as compared with the rest; see Todd's 
Gg2 


‘men, or to a clump of trees. 
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Johnson, Also plump-y, as above. Also plump, sb., a cluster, δὲ 


out, verb, to swell out. 

PLUMP (2), straight downward. (F.,=L.)_ Formerly also plum, 
lumb. ‘Plumb down he falls," Milton, P. L. ii. 933; cf. * Which thou 
t perpendicularly fell,’ K. Lear, iv. 6. 54. ‘They do not fall plumb 

down, but decline a little from the perpendicular ;’ Bentley, Serm. 2 

(Todd). Johnson notes that it is sometimes pronounced ignorant! 

fet commonly] plump. Johnson also gives plump, verb, ‘to fall 


above; plump or pl 


like a stone into the water; a word formed from the sound, or rather 
corrupted from plumb? Cf. ‘It will give you a notion how Dalcissa 
plumps into a chair ;’ Spectator, πο. 492. B. However expres- 
sive the word may seem, a careful examination of its history will 
tend ta shew that it is really 2 peculiar use of plumb, and derived 
from F. plomb, Lat. plumbum, lead. ‘To fall like lead’ must have 
‘been a favourite metaphor from the earliest times, and Diez shews, in 
his article on Ital. piombare, to fall like lead, that this metaphor is 
widely spread in the Romance languages. ΟἿ. Ital. cadere a piombo, 
to fall plump, lit. like lead; F. ἃ plomb, ‘downright ;’ ἃ plomb sur, 
“direct, or downright ;’ Cot. We even find it in M.E.; ‘Hy plumten 
doune, as a doppe’=they dived straight down, like a diving-bird ; 
K. Alisaunder, 6776. γ. We also find Du. plomg, interj., plump, 
plompen, to plunge ; Dan. plumpe, to plump, to souse; Swed. plumpa, 
to plump, to fall; G. plumpen, to fall plump. All of these may be 
suspected to owe their peculiar form to the Lat. plumbum, though 
easily supposed to be imitative. The word tends also to confusion 
with Plump (1), from which I believe it to be wholly distinct. 
See farther under Plunge. Der. plump, verb, as above. 

PLUNDER, to rob, pillage. ‘A note in Johnson's Dict. 
(ed. Todd) says that ‘Fuller considers the word as introduced into 
the language about 1642.’ R. gives quotation for it from Prynne, 
Treachery and Disloyalty, pt. iv. pp. 28, 29 (not dated, but after a.p. 
1642, as it refers to the civil war). He also cites a quotation dated 
1642, and this may be taken to be nearly the exact date when the 
word was borrowed. Hexham, in his Du. Dict., ed. 1658, gives O. 
Du. plunderen, plonderen, ‘to plunder, or to pillage;’ the mod. Du. 
spelling is plunderen, It is one of the very few G. words in English, 
and seems to have been introduced directly rather than through the 
Dutch.=G. plindern, to plunder, pillage, sack, ransack ; provincially, 
to remove with one’s Derived from the G. sb. plunder, 


trumpery, trash, lumber; the E, keeping the vowel of the 
sb. B. Connected with Low G. ρίαππεη, formerly also lunden, 
rags; Bremen Warterbuch. The orig. sense of the sb. was ‘rags,’ 


hence, worthless household stuff; the verb meant, accordingly, to 
strip a household even of its least valuable contents. The . 
plyndre, Swed. plundra, Du. plunderen, are all alike borrowed from 
the G. or Low G. Trench, . Past and Present. He 
says that * plunder was brought back from Germany about the begin- 
ning of our Civil Wars, by the soldiers who had served under Gustavus 
Adolphus and his captains” And again, ‘on plunder, there are two 
instructive in Fuller's Church History, Ὁ. xi. § 4, 33; and b. 
ix. § 4; and one in Heylin’s Animadversions thereupon, p. 196. Der. 
plunder, sb., which seems to be ἃ later word in E., though really the 
original word; plunder-er. 

PLUNGE, to cast or fall suddenly into water or other liquid. 
(F.=L.) MCE. ploungen ; ‘and wenen [imagine] that it be ryght 
Blisful thynge to ploungen hem in uoluptuous delit ;” Chaucer, tr. of 
Boethius, Ὁ. iii. pr. 2, 1. 1784.=F. plonger, ‘to plunge, dive, duck ;’ 
Cot. Formed from a Low Lat. plumbicare*, not found, but the e: 
istence of which is verified by the Picard plonquer, to plunge, dive, 
due to the same Low Lat. form ; see Diez, s.v. piombare. }. Thus 
Blonger is a frequentative of plomber, to cover with lead, to sound the 
depth of water; from F. plomb, lead; see Plumb. Cf. Ital. piom: 
bare, ‘to throw, to hurle, . . to fall heauilie as ἃ plummet of leade 
Florio. See also Plump (2). Der. plunge, sb, plung-er, plung-ing. 

PLUPERFECT, the name of a tense in grammar. (L) In the 
Grammar prefixed to Cotgrave's F. Dict. will be found the expres- 
sion ‘the preeterpluperfect tense ;’ he gives ‘J’avoies esté, I had been" 
88 δὴ example. The E. word is a curious corruption of the Lat. name 
for the tense, viz. plusguamperfectum. We have dropped the syllable 
quam, and given to plus the F. pronunciation. = Lat. plus, more; quam, 
than ; and perfectum, perfect. See Plural and Perfect. 

PL ,, containing or expressing more than one. (F.,=L.) A 
term in grammar. In Shak. Merry Wives, iv. 1.59. M.E. plural; ‘be 
plural nombre;’ Trevisa, ii. 171, 1. 25; plurel, 173, ααν “0. Εν 

lurel (ath century, Littré) ; mod. F. pluriel. Lat. pluralis, plural ; 
fens expressive of ‘more’ than one.— Lat. plur-, stem of plus, more, 
anciently spelt plows, Connected with Gk, πλέτοι, full, πλείων, more; 
from the base PLA = PAL, from 4/ PAR, to fill; see Plenary, Full. 
Der. plural-ly, plural-ist, plural-ism, Also plural-i-ty, M.E. pluralite, 
P. Plowman, C. iv. 33, from F. pluralité, * plurality, or morenesse,’ 
Cot., which from Lat. acc. pluralitatem, And see pluri:y. 
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PLURIBY, superabundance. (L. ; mitformed.) 
to express ‘ plethora,’ Hamlet, iv, 7. 118, So also in Massinger, The 
Picture, iv. (Sophia): ‘A plurisy of ill blood you must let ‘out.” 
And in The Two Noble Kinsmen, v, 1.66; and in Ford, Fancies 
Chaste and Noble: ‘ Into a plurisy of faithless impudence.’ Evidently 
formed as if from Lat. pluri-, crude form of plus, more; by an extra 
ordinary confusion with Pleurisy, ιν. a 
PLUAH, a variety of cloth-like vavet. (F.,=1.) “ Waistcoats of 
silk plush laying by ;? Chapman, tr. of Homer's Iliad, b. xxiv, 1. 576. 
And in Cotgrave.=F. peluche, ‘shag, plush ;’ Cot.’ [Thus the E. 
has dropped e; the word should be pelush.] Cf. Span. pelusa, down 
on fruit, nap on cloth ; Ital. peluzzo, fine hair, soft down. ΑἹ] from 
a Low Lat. form pilueius*, hairy (not found); from Lat. pilus, hair, 


Shak, has ρίμγίᾳῳ 


See Peruke. ‘The Du. pluis, fluff, plush, G. plisch, are mere 
borrowings from French. 

PL rainy. (F,=L.) Little used. ‘ Pluuiall, rainie 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. F. pluvial, ‘rainy Ἂ 

Lat. plant = Lat. pluit, it pas 


the fingers, we hence get the metaphor of toiling at ; Hence, to ply 
a task, to ply an oar. = F. plier, ‘to fold, plait, ply, bend, bow, 
tume;* Cot.— Lat. plicare, to fold.4-Gk. πλέκειν, to weave. -+ Russ, 
pleste, to plait, wind.-G. flechten, strong verb, to braid, plait, twist, 
entwine; whence prob. Ὁ. flacks, flax, cognate with E. flax. 

Der. pli-able, 


applic 

implicit, i 
Also simple, fy plicity, 
wipe, πέρι, tre-ble i ge He galt le, multi-ply, &c. 

~iary, plait, pleach, plot (1). see flax, 
Met MATAC, rating v0 ain ας ΛΚ ΘΚ) Bacon speaks of 

* pneumaticall substance in some bodies;’ Nat. Hist. § 842. — Lat. 
pneumaticus, = Gk, πνευματικός, belonging to wind, breath, or air. = 
Gk. πνευματ-, stem of πνεῦμα, wind, air. — Gk. πνέειν, to blow, 
breathe; put for πνέβειν (base ανυ.), Cf. O.H.G. fnekan, to breathe 
hard; Curtins, i, 348. And see Neesing. Der. pnevmatic-al, 
-al-ly; pneumatic-s.” And see pneumonia, 

ῬΙ NIA, inflammation of the lungs. (Gk.) Modem. 
Todd adds to Johnson only the word ‘pneumonicks, medicines for- 
diseases of the iungs;” but omits paevmonia. The ois short. = Gk. 
πνευμονία, a disease of the lungs. = Gk. πνευμον-, stem of πνεύμων 
(also πλεύμων), a lung. = Gk. πνέειν, to breathe. See Pneu- 
matic and onary. Der. pnevmon-ic. 

POACH (1), to dress eggs. (F.,~O. Low G.?) Formerly poche. 
+ Egges well pocked are better than roasted. They be moste hole- 
some whan they be pocked;’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 
13._ Spelt porch in Palsgrave ; Levins; Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 53; and 
in Cotgrave. = F. pocher ; Cotgrave gives " Pocké, poched, or 
digged out with the fingers ; oeuf poke, a potched egge.’ β. The 
real origin of F. pocker in this particular sense is much disputed. 
do not think we can derive the F. word from E. poke, verb, whi 
what Wedgwood’s suggestion amounts to; see Poke (2). Littré 
unhesitatingly derives pocker from F. pocke, a pouch, pocket ; but 
this does not explain Cotgrave's expression ‘ thrust, or digged out.’ 
Indeed, he goes on to point out that two verbs have been confused. 
‘There is (1) F. pocker, from poche; and (2) F. pocker, poucher (both 
forms are in Cotgrave), ‘to thrust or dig out with the fingers,’ which 
rests upon pouce, the thumb. What was the orig. sense of ‘a 
poached egg’ is a matter of dispute. It can hardly be an egg of 
which the inside is ‘dug out’ by the fingers or by the thumb ; nor 
does ‘poked egg’ give any satisfactory sense. Scheler explains it 
very differently; he thinks that «a poached egg’ means ‘to dress 
eggs in such a manner as to keep the yoke in a rounded form,’ and 
that the sense rests upon that of‘ pouch.’ In this view, it is, in fact, 
τα pouched egg.’ I would explain it still more simply by supposing 
that the egg is likened to a pouch, because the art is to dress it in 
such a way as not to let the yolk escape. I incline, therefore, to 
Scheler’s view, that pocker is here derived from pocke, a pouch. See 
Bred (Pintraa her’ for the 

2), to intrude on another's for t] Tpose of 
stealing game. (F.,—O. Low G.?) + His greatest fault iz he hunts 
too mack in the purlieus. «Would he would leave Off poacking 1° 


lic~ate ; 
Also 


POCK. 


Beaum. and Fletcher, Philaster, iv. 1 (Thrasiline). — F. pocker ; 
“pocher le labeur dautruy, to poch into, or incroach upon, another 
‘man’s‘imploiment, practise, or trade ;* Cot. B. Just as in the 
case-of (1), there is great difficulty in assigning the right 
sense to F. pocker. Cotgrave gives it only as meaning ‘to thrust, or 
dig at with the fingers,’ in which sense it is also 5 "ἢ poucher, and 
Fests upon pouce, the thumb; see Littré. But Littré also assigns as 
an old sense of the verb, ‘to put in a poke, sack, or pouch’ (and 
certainly pocker le labeur looks as if we may translate it ‘to pocket 
the labour’); he also cites the Norman poquer, to carry fruits in one’s 
pocket. Ὑ. If we give the verb the sense adduced by Cotgrave, 
we may derive it from pouce = Lat. pollicem, acc. of pollex, the 
‘thumb. ὠ δ. It seems simpler to derive it directly from poche, the 
pocket, in which case pocker may mean either to put into one’s 
‘own pocket, or, possibly, to put one’s hand in the pocket of another. 
See Pouch. And see Poke (1), Poke (2), for further discussion 
BOC a ene ΠΥ speak 
a small pustule. (E. ; C.) We generally speal 
of ‘the small ‘pox; but the teil τάν absurd, since it stands for 
forks, the pl of βοτὰ, a word sellom used in the singular. We 
might as well write sox as the pl. of sock; indeed, I have seen that 
ling used for abbreviation. The word pock is best preserved in 
¢ adj. pocky, Hamlet, v. 1.181, The term small fox in Beaum. 
and Fletcher, Fair Maid of the Inn, ii. (Clown), is spelt pocks in 
the old edition, according to Richardson. Cotgrave explains F. 
morbille by ‘the small pox,’ but in Sherwood’s Index it is ‘ the small 
pockes;’ and in fact, the spelling pocks is extremely common, The 
pl. was once dissyllabic. Fabyan has: ‘he was vysyted with the 
sykenesse of pockys;” vol. ii. an, 1363, ed. Ellis, p. 658. Μ. Ε. 
pokke, pl. pokkes, P. Plowman, Β. xx. 97. = AS. poc, a pustule, 
‘Gif poc sy on edgan’ = if there be a pustule on the eye, ina MS., 
foll. 4.42, 152, described by Wanley in his Catalogue of A.S. MSS., 
Ῥ. 304. So also ‘wip pic-ddle’ = for pock-disease, meaning small 
pox, A.S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, ii, 104, 1. 14. ‘There is an 
accent over the @ in the MS, oth ere and in ἢ], 3333 (same Page) 
ut it is omitted in Il. 19, 24.4Du. pok, a pock.G. pocke, a pock. 
Perhaps related to Poke (1), with fe’ notion of ‘bag ;* and prob. 
altimately of Celtic origin. Cf. Irish pucoid, a pustule, pucadh, a 
swelling up, Gael. pucaid, a pimple. Der. pox (= pocks) ; pock-y. 

POCKET, a sual pouch MO Low Coy a Ee poker, 
Prompt. Parv. ‘ Sered pokets* = small waxed bags; Chaucer, C. T. 
16270. From a dialectal form of F. pockette, probably Norman. 
Métivier gives the modem Guernsey form as pouguette, dimin. of 
pougue, ἃ sack or pouch; the older spellings would be poguette and 
pogue. He cites a Norman proverb: ‘Quant il pleut le jour Saint 
Mare, Il ne faut ni pougue ni sac’ = when it rains on St, Mark’s day 
(Ape 25), one wants neither poke nor bag. It is therefore a dimin. 
of O. Norman pogue, Parisian F. poche. — O. Du. poke, a bag, Hex- 
tam ; see Pouch, Poke (). “Der. pocket, verb, Temp. ii. 1.67 5 
pocket-book, pocket-money. 

POD, a husk, a covering of the seed of plants. (Scand. ? or C.?) 
Ta speaking of the furniture necessary for a cart, Tusser enumerates 
‘cart-ladder, and wimble, with percer, and fod ;’ Husbandry, ed. for 
E. D. S., § 17, st. 6, p. 36. Pod was explained by Mavor to mean 
“a box or old leather bottle nailed to the side of the cart to hold 


fone 


word cod, a husk. 
peascod in Shak. Mids, Nt. Dr. iii. 1. 
POEM, a composition in verse. (F,-L.,-Gk.) In Hamlet, ii. 
2. 419. = F. poéme, ‘a poeme ;’ Cot. = Lat. poema, = Gk. ποίημα, a 
work, piece of workmanship, composition, poem, = Gk. ποιεῖν, to 
make 5 θὲς Poet. 
> a 

C.A. ii. 36, Pon c, 
acc. of poésis, poetry. 7 σιε, ἃ. poem. 
=Gk. ποιεῖν, to make ; see Poet. Der. Hence ‘a pory on a ring,” 
Hamlet, iii, 2. 162, because such mottoes were commonly in verse ; 
see examples in Chambers, Book of Days, i.a21. Posy stands for 


poesy. by contraction, See Pos, 
PO: poser in verse, (F.,=L.,—Gk.) M.E. poete, Wy- 
i 28; Gower, C. A. iii, 374, note, 1. 2, = Ε΄ 
Cot, = Lat. poeta. = Gk. ποιητήε, a maker, 


us what we now call a pea-pod is called 
ρα; ke. See Cod (2). 


poéte, ‘a poet, maker; 


POKE. 458 


@ composer, versifier; formed with suffix -τὴν (Aryan -(α) denoting 
the agent, from ποιεῖν, to make. Root uncertain. Der. poet-ic, Gk. 
ποιητικύε ; poetic-al, As You Like It, iii, 3. 16; poetic-al-ly; poet-ise, 
a coined word, Also fosasters in Ben Johnson, as the name of a 
drama, answering to a Lat. form poetaster *, formed from poet-a with 
the double suffix -as-ter (Aryan -as-tar), with which cf. Ὁ. F. poét- 


ἄγε, ‘an ignorant poet,’ Cot. Also poet-ess, North's Plutarch, pt. 
p.25 (R.), formed with F. suffix -ess(e) = Lat. wi «σα. Also 
t-r-y, ΜΈ, poetrye, Prompt Parv., from O.F. pod'erie, * poetry,’ Cot. 


‘rom the same Gk. verb, onomato-peia, pharmaco-peia. 
POIGNANT, stinging, sharp, pungent. (F..=L.) M.E. poinant, 
Chaucer, Sy T. Pers. Tale, Group I, 130; now Conformed to the FE 
ling. = F. poignant, ‘pricking, stinging,” Cot. ; rt. of 
Fog OT Pres Get beh Soil ba 
PUG. See gent, ‘Boing . poignantly, poignanc-y. 
Doublet, pungent. 
', a sharp end, prick, small mark, &c. (F,=<L.) M.E. 
point, Ancren Riwle, p. 178, 1.7. = F. point (poinet in Cotgrave), ‘a 
point, a prick, a centre ;’ Cot. = Lat. punctum, a point ; orig. neut. 
of pp. of pungere, to prick, pt. i, from base PUG or PUK, 
to Prick See Pungent. 
man, 


Slonk or white spot in the old butts at which archers aimed, Merry 
ives, iii. 2. 34. 

POIBE, to balance, weigh. (F.,=L.) M.E. poisen, peisen, to 
weigh, P. Plowman, B. v, 217 (and various readings). = Ὁ, F. peiser, 
poiser (Burguy), later peser, ‘to peise, poise, weigh;’ Cot. {ee 
Ὁ. F. pois, peis, a weight ; now spelt poids, by confusion with Lat. 
pondus, from which it is not derived.] —Lat. pensare, to weigh, weigh 
out. = Lat. pensum, a portion weighed out as a task for spinners, a 
task; Low Lat. pensum, pensa, a portion, a weight. - Lat. pensus, pp. 
of pendére, to weigh, weigh out; allied to pendére, to hang; see 
Pendent, Pensive. Der. poise, sb., used in the sense of weight, 
Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, Ὁ. ii. end of c. 33. Also avoir-du- 


is, 4. ν΄. 
POLSON, a deadly draught. (F,<L.) Merely “a potion τ᾽ the 
bad sense is unoriginal. In early use spelt poyson, Rob. of Glouc. 


p.123, 1.1 isun, Hali Meidenhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 33, 1. 16.— 
F. poison, * poison ;* Cot. = Lat. potionem, acc. of pot ink, 
draught, esp. a poisonous draught. = Lat. pofare, to drink ; potus, 
drunken. |. Potus is formed with suffix -tu- (Aryan -ta) from 


WPA, to drink; cf. Skt. pd, to drink. Der. poison, verb, M. E. 
poisonen, K. Alisaunder, 600; poison-er, poison-ous, poison-ous-ly, 


armour for the breast of a horse. 


-ness. _Doublet, tien 
POITREL, P. 


(Ὁ) ‘Two 
Τ᾿ 4276; Ha 


focken, to knock.” A collateral form appears in W. protio, to push. 10 
Poke ; whence prov. E. pote, to push, de, thrust with the feet, North 


454 POLE. 


England (Halliwell). Cf. Gael. 
}. From the same Celtic source is O. 
iecham. = of PUK, to thrust Lat. punger, to 


rick, whence 
prick; see Pungent. Der. poe ab Poti and see geben 
POLE (1), a stake, iong th thick rod. ¢ M. E pole, Plowman, 


B. xviii. 52. ‘The E longo presupposes an A, in stone from 
A.S. sidn, ὅς, Thus pole=A.S. pil. We fea" Palus, pal’ in 
‘Wright’s Vocab. i. 84, last line ; where pal must receive an accent, 
and be written pdf. Merely a borrowed word, from Lat. palus, a 
stake. Cf. W. pawl, a pole. See Pale (1). ε Similarly the 
the Latin. 


G. pfahl, M.H.G. pfdi, a stake, is merely borrowed 
Doublets, pale (1), pawl. 

POLE (3), a pivot, axis, end of the axis of the earth. (F.,=L.y— 
Gk) 'ς north pole;* L. LL. v. 2.699. M.E. pol, Chaucer, 
On the ‘Astrolabe, pti. §14,L 6... Ε, pol, ‘a pole; pol artigue, the 
north pole;* Cot,—Lat. elim, acs, of polus, a pole.= Gk. πόλον, a 
pivot, hinge, axis, pole. = Gk. πέλειν, to be in motion ; the poles being 
the points of the axis round which ‘motion takes place. Allied, by 
the usual substitution of initial « for «, to κέλομαι, κέλλω, I urge on, 
Lat. -cellere in percellere.=4/ KAR, later KAL, to go, to drive. See 
Celerity. Der. pol-er, Milton, P. L. v. 269, from Lat. polaris ; 
hence ence paler, lar-ise, polar-is-at-ion, 

‘a kind of axe; see under Poll. 

POLE-CAT, a kind of weasel, which emits a disagreeable odour. 
(Wnknown). Μ. Ε. polcat, Chaucer, C.T. 12789. For the latter 

syllable, see Cat. But the sense of pele Μ.Ε. pol, is unknown. The 
proposed etymologies are, (1) a Polish cat (Mahn); this seems very 
improbable, as the word Chaucer, (2) A cat that goes after 
pole, fom F. poule, a hen; this is contradicted by the vowel. (3) 

Ὁ. F. pulent, stinking (Wedgwood); but this word is merel 
from the Lat. purulentus, and the ‘Syllable le pul alone (=Lat. paral 
would be unmeaning; besides which, this 
vowel. (4) I shall add a possible guess, that it may be pool-car, 
cat living in a hole or burrow, since the Irish poll, . poll, 
pol, mean ‘a hole’ or ‘pit’ as well as a pool. 

POLEMICAL, warlike, controversial. (Gk.)_In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. Formed with suffix -αἱ (= Lat. -alis) from Gk. πολεμικόν 
warlike. Gk. πόλεμοε, war. 'B. Formed with suffix -e-pos (Ii 
y-<-yor = Lat. an-i-mus) from #0A-= παλ- “παρ. ψ PAR, to strike, 
fight; appearing in Zend par, to fight (Curtius, i. 345), Lithnan. 
feng to strike; cf. Russ. prate, to resist. Perhaps to the same root 

Gk. πέλεεκυν, a battle-axe, Skt. paragu, a hatchet. Der. 


baeices) The wression the As pole is short for te flr, i, 
‘the force required for maintaining police, or rpablic sb. 
in Todd's Johnson; but we already find the expression ‘so well a 
fied [regulated] kingdome’ in Howell, Instructions for Foreign 
ravel, ed. Arbet, p. 78, last line but one; A.D. 1642.—F. police, 
eli. politick regiment, civill government ;’ Cot.= Lat. politia.— 
ἐς wohl, citizenship ey, condition of a state. Gk. πολίτηι 
ἃ citizen, Gk. πολι- form of πόλιν, a city; with suffix -7y 
(Aryan -ta), β. seme of πόλιν was ‘a crowd, throng; 
hence, a community ; ‘the Skt. puri [a town} for part=Gk. πόλι 
comes undoubtedly from the root PA. (Gk. ro, Ao), and 
denoted originally the idea of fulness, ofa ἃ crowd, a from 
which, later, the idea “town” is develoy d even rithont this plysial 
conception ;’ Curtins, i. 102, With ef, Indian -poor in 
Bhar poor, Putte por, δας, And see Fo ord ‘Der. pales 
policie, Chaucer, C. ΟΝ ΤᾺ F. policie 
politia), an older form of F. police x fe ker, Eccl. 
Polity, from Lat. politia; politic, Srelt po ΕΣ in Minshen, from Lat, 
politicus, Gk, πολίτικόε; politicly; politics, spelt politickes in Minsheu; 
gelitieal, Minsheu ; cu polio! ly; polit-ic-i-an, used as adj, in Milton, 
1195. acropolis, metro-polis, ite. 

POLICY, a warrant for money fa the public funds, a writing con- 
taining a contract of insurance. (F.,=Low Lat,<Gk.) Quite dis- 
tinct from policy as connected Se Boliee,¢-» “A policy of in- 
surance is a contract between A and B; ickstone, And see 
Phillips’ Dict., ed. 1706. The form is 
ΠΩ in the giher sense, 7 the 

¢ Span. οσ Ital. form. =. 
of insurance ; Hamilton. cf Spans 
a sum of money; poliza de se; 
polizza, a bill, ticket, invoice. = 
eum, various corruptions of ol 
dues were registered, a wo 


ih due to confusion with 


Common occurrence ; 
Gk. πολύπτυχον, a piece of writing folded into many leaves; hence, 
a long register or roll ; orig. neut. of zoAdwruxos, having many folds, 


e.— 


much folded.=Gk. πολύ, neat. of soAde, much; and srvxo-, crude, 


fi to push, thrust. See Put.? 
‘oben dagger lita thruster, 


ain gives the wrong | Ὁ. 


POLTROON. 


form of πτυξ, a fold, leaf, layer, connected with πτύσσειν (-- πτύκ-γεινῚ, 
to fold, double up; and with wur-vés, close, compact. These words 


back to a base ve, to make firm, whence Ὁ, also Lat. s 
Sid E. fits Cartioy ἦτορ. Cf, Diptyeh. mem 
PO: to make smooth, glossy, or elegant. (F.,=L.) M.E. 


polischen Cancer, C. T. 9456; sometimes contracted to polschen, as 
Ῥ. B. v. 482. “A marble stone polyshed;’ Caxton, 
Reynard the Fox, ed. ‘Arber, p. 11.=F. poliss-, stem of polissant, pres. 


part. of polir, to polish. Lat. polire, to polish. }. Here polire 
prob. =fo-lire, where po- is a prefix, supposed to be related to the 
prefix pro-, before, Gk. πρόε, towards ; whilst -lire is related 


to linere, to smear, and to litera, a letter; see Letter, 
Thus polire=to smear upon, make glossy. Der. polish-er; also 
polite, in Phillips, ed. 1706, from Lat. politus, pp. of polire; polite-ly, 
lite-ness. 
*OOLEA, adance. (Bohemian?) Said to have been first danced 
by a Bohemian peasant-girl in 1831, and to have been named polka at 
Prague in 1835, from the Bohemian pula, half; because of the half 
step prevalent in it. See the account in Mabn’s Webster. Cf Russ. 
polovina, sb, a half. 
POLL, the head, esp. the back of it, a register of heads or 
a place where votes are taken, (0. LowG.) ΑἹ the 
feos Bee ph the rounded part of the head; hese a Tread, 
fp. ΜῈ, fol, poles. ΕΝ δὲ pol’ =head ‘by head, 
βαραταϊεῖν, ywman, Β. xi. 57. ‘Bi pate ant by polle’=by pate 
and poll ; Polit. od. Wright, p. 237, i ina Me! ofthe ree ot 
Edw. I. [Not in A.S.] An word, found in O. Du. 
polle, pol, or bol, ‘the head or the pate,’ Hexham; also in Low G. 
le, the head, Bremen Wérterbu ; Swed. dial, pull (Rietz), Dan. 


the hair ae or cat short. See 
te be of 


Next, 
, and exe, an axe} Ἢ 


ε thes from bolr, bulr, the trunk of a tree. Also poll-ard, 
ec ees in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 424, and in Sir T. Browne, Cyrus 
Garden, ς. iii. § 12, in which the use of the suffix -ard is not easy to 
account for, though it is, etymologically, the same as in drunk-ard, 
ice, F. -ard from Ὁ. Η. G. -Aart, hard. 
POLLOCK, POLLACK, a kind of codfish, the whiting. 
In Carew (Survey of Cornwall}; Todd’s Johnson. Of Celtic ori 
cf. Gael. pollag, ἃ kind of » the gwynind (i (i.e. whiting) ; 
pall. a pollock, Perhaps from Gael. and Irish poll, a pool ; Εἰ 
, 8 little pool. 
PO , the powder on the anthers of flowers. (L.) In John 
son; it is also used for fine flower, in which case it is also called 
pollard, by corruption.= Lat. pollen, pollis, fine Sour. ‘Connected with 
Gk. πάλη, fine siked meal ; from πάλλειν, to 
POLLUTE, to defile, taint, corrupt. ) Tn Shak, Lucrece, 854, 
1063, 1726. Milton has pollute as a Hymn on Christ's Nativity, 
41; but we already find poluted in Skelton, = the Hanke, 44, 181, 
174-=Lat. pollutus, pp. of polluere, to defile. Lat. fo ., a prefix, of 
which the older form was por- or port, towards ; and luere, to wash: 
see Position and Lave. Theold sense is‘to wash over,’ as when 
a river overflows, and pollutes the banks with mud; cf. Lat. ἐμένπε, 
mud. _ Der. pollut-ion, Lucrece, 1157, from Lat. acc. pollutionem, 
POLONY, a kind of sausage. (Ital.) Used by Thackeray 
(Webster). A corruption for Bologna saxsage; which ony is‘ famous 
for saumageay Ere Evelyn's Diary, Maya1, 1645. See Hotten's Slang Dict. 
YN, a dastard, lazy fellow. (F.,= Ital, —G.) 
Tn Shak. 3 Hen. VI, i. 1. 62. ‘ats, {Pelt pelroums, in Skelton, 
The Douty Duke of Albany ‘a knave, rascall, 
varlet, scowndrell, dastard, sl poss = Ital. poltro, ‘a varlet, 
knaue, villaine, raskall, base idle fellowe, coward; ate» be or 
couch’ Florio. He also gives polérare, poltrire, poltreg gi 
¢, ‘to play the coward, to loll or wallowe in ic 
ieabed.’ ὀἠ ὠδβ, The old senseisclearly a sluggard, one who lies in 
μπῇ from poltro, a bed, couch. Ροίέγο is for polstro, and is derived 
from G. polster, a cushion, bolster, quilt; see Bolster. Thus ‘a 
poltroon "is a bolster-man, one who loves his couch. 4 The usual 
astounding derivation from truncus, deprived of one’s thumb, 
rendered famous by Home Tooke, is one of those etymologies which 
are prized as jewels, not because they rest on any evidence, but be- 


POLY. 


cause they are picturesque and ingenious. Der. poltroon-er-y, a clumsy, 

word ; it should rather be poltroon-y =F. poltronie, * knay je Cote 
‘Y-, many; prefix. (L.,=Gk.) Lat. poly-, put for 

from πολύ-, crude form of πολύε, much. with Ski pore purn, 

much; ‘and ‘closely allied to Gk πλέον, fall, and Ἐὶ E. full; see 


POLYANTHUS, akind of flower. (L.,=Gk.) A kind of prim- 

rose flowers; lit. ‘many-flowered.’ In Thomson, Spring, 

532. A Latnised form of Gk. soAbay@os, more commonly roAvar6is, 

Be fepeet=Cl πὰ πολυ-, many; and dros, a flower. See Poly- 

GESETGAMY, with more than one wife. (Ὁ ΚΙ, - 
Polygamie in Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F. εἰναι," “Poligamy, 

ἀεὶ ee ee Cot. Lat. poly, 

ὁ marrying of many wives.— Ck. rote τὰ του may an a 

γάμοι, marriage. See Poly- and 

pobpam -ous, polygam-ist. 

POLY: ‘| written in or speaking (Gk) 
‘Howell applies it to a mani ‘A polyglot, or age Familiar 
Letters, b. iii. let. et 8 near the end. Coined from poly-=Gk. πολυ-, 

snd γλῶττα ‘= γλῶσσα, the tongue. See Poly- and Glottis. 

"POLYGON, a plane figure having many angles, (Ly =Gk.) 
Spelt polygone in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ala. polygonum (White). 

ἧς, πολύγωνον, a polygon.— Gk, πολυ-, man) “ywr-ta, a. comer, 
ange from γόνυ, the knee ; see Poly- and . Der. polygon-al, 
pelygowons, We also find polygon-y, knot: ues, Speer, FQ F.Q. iii. 5: 
33, jum OF polygones, 
80 called from fee bends or knot 

POLYHEDRON, « solid boys with numerous sides Gk.) 
Mathematical ; coined from poly Gk. πολύ-, man) por 
from ἕδρα, a base, from ἔδ-, cognate with E. sit.’ See Basa Ἢ 

Der. Ee OMTAT, 

PO: |OMIAL,, an algebraical quanti 
(Hybrid; L. and Gk.) °° Mathematical an rn word, due to 
the use of binomial, which is likewise ill-formed.=Gk. πολυ-, many ; 
and Lat. nom-en, 2 name. It should rather have been polynominal, 
and even then would be a hybrid word. See Poly- and 

POLYPUS, an animal with many feet; &c. (L.,—Gk.) ‘The 

polypi is in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. ix. c. 30, near jing. = 

t. polypus (gen. sing. and nom. pl. polypi), a polypas.=Gk. πολύ- 
πους, lit. many-footed.—Gk. woAv, many ; and ποῦς, cognate with E. 
foot. See Poly- and Foot. More comectly polyp, from 
'ποδ:, stem of ποῦς. ly-podi-am, ἃ fern. 

POLY! ‘a word of many syllables. (Gk.) In 
Blount'’s Gloss., ed. 1674. A coined word; ultimately of Gk. origin. 
The spelling syHable is due to French. See Poly- and Boilatfe. | be 
Der. polysyllab-ic, from Lat. polysyllabus = Gk. 02, having 
many 5) ables 

POLYTHEISM, the doctrine of a plurali ty of gods. {Ge In 
Johnson’s cease Coined from Gk. roAv-, mu: ΠΗ "μὰ ede, a 
god; with suffix -ism=Gk. «oor, See Poly- and Theism, See 
Palghat, lythe-ist-icwal. 

POMMADB, a composition for dressing the hair. 

&.- Etter ,=L.)_ Properly with two m's. ‘Pommade, an oyntment 

used by ladies ;” Blount’s “lots. ed. τὰ 1674 14. ἘΞ pommade, " pomatum, 
or pomats gp cintment Cot Ἢ So ca jed because orig. or 
apples; cf. F. - fama, ἃ pomado 
om ple ones lips, ipaatue Fiorio, Kormed pal su suffix 
ym pom-o, an apple. = Lat. pomum, a0 apple, tae fruit, er tree. 


Root uncertain, Dowblot, ome, Tatler to, 246 (R.), which is 
‘a Latinised form. And see pomegranate, τ. 
POMEGRANATE, « kind of frit 
Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. ¢. 7. 
Treva ε οῖ, 1.7.=0. F. pome grenate, which was turned into pome 
arenas by Some oo Confasioa or misunderstanding of the sense Tn 

i ‘Contes 


poem of the 1ath century, we find Dass 
es, et noiz cote, irof 


Ctesiomathic Frangaise, col. ernie etal’, 


a pomegranate ; Florio.= Lat. pomum, an apple ἀπὸ asd 
alto alone to signify a pomegranate, . Granatum is neut. from 
granatus, filled eins ‘or seeds; the fruit abounding in hard 
seeds, Geonots is formed, with pp. sufi fs, from gran-um, a 
erin, seed. See 
"POMMEIL, a knob, the knob on a sword-hilt, a projection on a 
inc fe ME, pone, a boss; P.  Plowman's Crede, | pits 
62. -" 1 (Burguy), later pommeaw, ‘the pommell of a 
ey “Et Formed with dim. suffix -e2 (Lat. -ellus) from 
Samm ‘an apple, Root uncertain, Der. pommel, verb, to beat 
ma the handle of a sword or any blunt instrument or’ with the 


SDOMP, great display, ostentation, (Fi-L,=Gk) MLE. pompe, 


POOL. 


in Chaucer, C.T. 527.-F. pompe, ‘pomp;’ Cot. 
a solemn procession, pomp.~ Οἷς τομήν a βαιά! , escorting, solemn 
procsion Gk. nie πρδνιν to sen. "Rost unoertns Ὁ 


F. pompeux, Lat. pomposus, full of pomp; ἐν, ~mess; 
(POND, ἃ pool of water, 1) pall E: ponds ,, Trevisa, i. 69, 
L ponds id. i. 61, 1. 5. Pond is a pool of standing water; 


ian Degues.of 


Desipton οὶ ae ἘΝ lol Pe Sein τοῖοι ει ‘iiscellny, 
1557, ed. Aber, p.6; and see Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 132, 1. 1.—Lat. 


ponderare, to weigh.—Lat, ponder, stem of pondus, a weight; sce 
Der. 


Affections, 


the fist.” Similarly, Ital. pugnale, a 
CE. also S aa 


highrbrest; Tithop.= Lat peat 
a Sh, wa laters bridge ead fex (stem fic), a maker, from 
ΠΥ ioe ea Fact ς he 


name is not known ; the lit. sense is ‘ path * hence, ἘΞ 
one who leads to the tempi, or fe ὡς αὐ oe τὴς 
fade the way io 8 proce feria Levin 


ges. (F,—Ital,—L.) Formerly ponton.  Pouon a. floa 
baat Phillips, ed. 1706, =F. ‘a wher. or fe sg 
Cot.= Ital. fontone, ‘a great bridge;’ Florio. 


th. from 9/ PAT, é ae 
8 way, ‘A nasalised form from. to go; te 
gaik gon tb Path. fol ihe same 


BA 
rok 8 hone 2 nda, νον Highland 
se’ in Boyer’s Dict., a.p. 1727 (Wedgwood) 

Ponies are famous, and the word is Gaelic.Gael. ponaidh, a little 
orse, a pony. Cf. Gk. πῶλοι, a foal, Lat. pullus, E. foal; see 
Foal; and see Pool (2). 

POODLG, a small | dog with silky hai (G) | One of the very 
few G, words in English. Modem} not in Johnson. It occurs in 
Miss Swanwick’s tr. of Goethe's Faust, 1864, La aed pudel 
(Goethe), a poodles ‘Low G. pudel, pudel-hund, 50 called because he 
waddles after his master, or looks fat and “esas om secweat of his 
thick hair ; aged sinals; ef Low G, josstdah wsteatyfon the 


and short Low G. pudel-dikk, unsteady on the 
feet, puddig, terbuch. See Pudding. 

POOH, an interjection of disdain. (Scand.) From Teel. pooh! 
CE. puf. “Puf, said the foxe;’ Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Fox, ed. 


Arber, p.§9-, So also buf! Chaucer, C.T- 7516; baw! P. Plowman, 
BBE Due to blowing away Puff. 

), τς ἐς οἰ τ rere eerie (C.) ΜΕ. pol, pool; 
dnp pole, Layamon, 21748; Pl ΤΩΝ Havelok, a101.=A.S. pl, 
Alfred, tr. of Gregory's Pastor ed. Sweet, p. 278, L 17. 
Cota Of Celtic origin, being common to all Celtic tongues.= 


Irish poll, pul, hele, Pit, mire, dirt; Gael. poll, a hole, Bi mire, 
bee, pas Foot ἮΝ α Poole: mn. Pied Die 
9 Gal pool ὃ Ὁ pool, ἂς + Lat. palus, a marsh pe Pook dt Gk. wydée, 


"POOL (a), the receptacle for the stakes at cards. (F..—L.) For 
merly also spelt fouls, as in Todd’s Johnson. F. foule, (1) a hen, 
(2) ἃ pool, at various games; Hamilton. It seems to be so named, 
because the stakes are regarded as eggs, to be gained from the hen. 


456 POOP. 


PORCUPINE. 


slow Lat, pula, sen (Ducange): fem. of pilus, a young animal, P suffix -ier (Lat. -arius) from O.F. pople* (not recorded), later form 
ony. 


cognate with Gk. πῶλον, and E. foal; see Foal, ‘8. From 
‘PU, to beget ; whence Lat. purer, a boy, Skt. puvira, a son, po-ta, 

the young of any animal, Gk. πῶελοε, a foal; &c. 

‘ POOP, the stern of a ship; a deck above the ordinary deck in the 

after-part of a ship. (F..=L.) In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, iii, 3.29. Surrey 

has poupe to translate Lat. puppi in Virgil, Ain. iv. 534.—F. poupe, 

pouppe, ‘the poop or hinder part of a ship’ = Lat. vppim, acc. of 
és, the hinder fa ship, a ship. Root uncertain. Der. poop, 
i in the stem, to sink it, Pericles, iv. a. 25. 

POOR, possessed of little, needy, weak. (F,=L.) In early use. 
ΜῈ. pure (perhaps = povre), O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, and Ser. 
p. 47, 1.18; Ancren Riwle, p. 260, 1. 3.=O.F. poure, poure, povere, poor. 
=Lat. pauperem, acc. of pauper, poor. B. Lat. pau-per means ‘pro- 
viding fee or preparing little for oneself;’ from pau-, little, few, 
85 seen in Lat. paweus, Gk. wai-pos, E. few; and -per, providing, 
connected with Lat. par-are, to provide, prepare, Gk. πορ-εῖν, to 
impait, furnish, Skt. pri, to fill, satisfy, from 4/ PAR, to fill. We 
thus get back to the sense ‘full of few things ;’ see Few and Full. 
Der. poor-ly, poor-ness, poor-house, -laws, -rate, -spirited. 

POP, to make a sharp, quick, sound; to thrust suddenly, move 
jickly, dart. ia) «Popped in between th’ election and my hopes ;” 
Frames, v. 2. 65, “A ops me out from 500 pound ;” K, Jobn, 1. 68, 
Ὃ poppe, coniectare;' Levins. Chaucer has ‘A joly popper,’ 
thruster, dagger; C.T. 3929. The word is of imitative 
in; and merely another form of M.E. poupen, to make a loud 
sound, as in blowing a hom; see Chaucer, C.T. 15405. Hence 
gene in the sense of ‘pop-gun;’ Prompt. Pary. Allied to 
A 45° Der. pop, sb. 

POPE, the father of a church, the bishop of Rome. (L..= Gk.) 
ΜΕ. pope, Owl and Nightingale, 746. In Layamon, 14886, the 
colder version has the dat. papen, where the later version has pope. 
‘These forms shew that the word was not taken from the F. pape, but 
from A.S. ράρα (dat. pdpan), which was borrowed immediately from 
the Latin, The A.S. homily on the Birthday of S. Gregory (ed. 
Elstob) begins with the words " Gregorius se bélga ράρα᾽ = Gregory, 
the holy pope.— Lat. papa.—Gk, πάπα, νάππα, voc. of πάπαν, ; 
‘pa, Aner. See Papa. Der. fopedom AS. pdpedim, A.S. 
hhron., an. 1124; pop-ish, Titus Andron., v. 1. 763 pop-ery. 

POPINJAY, a parrot; a mark like a parrot, put on a pole to be 
shot at; ἃ coxcomb. (Bavarian; with modified suffix.) Μ. E. popin- 

ay, Chaucer, C.T. 13299; where the Ellesmere and Hengwrt MSS. 

we papeiay (= papejay); Six-text ed., Group E, 1. 2322. The pl. 
‘papeiayes occurs in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1465. Thus the n is 
excrescent, as in other words before ἃ j-sound; cf. messenger for 

messager, passenger for passager, ἃς “Ὁ, bapegai, papegay, ‘a 
parrot or popinjay; also a woodden it, . . whereat there is a 
generall shooting once every year;’ Cot. Mod. F. papegai, pete 
aut; the latter spelling has a needless suffixed ¢, and is due to Ὁ. F. 

apegau, found in the 13th century (Littré). Cf. Span. papagayo, 
ort. papagaio, Ital. papagallo, a parrot. B. It is clear that we 
have here two distinct forms; (1) F. papegai, Span. papagayo, 
Papagaio, in which the base papa- is modified by the addition of 
~gai, Span. -gayo, due to a popular etymology which regarded the 
bird as having gay plumage, or as chattering like the jay (it matters 

little which, since gay and jay are one and the same); and (2) O. F. 
apegas, Ital popagaio, in which the bird is regarded as a ki 
‘of cock, Lat. gallus; and the latter form appears to be the older. 
These modifications of the suffix are not of great consequence ; 
of more importance to tell what is meant by the prefix papa-. 


len, oF pappern, to 
ibbler 5 ΕἸΜΙ i. 


POPLAR, a kind of tall tree. (F.,=L.) 
cer, C.T. 2923; popler, Palladius on Husbandry, b. iii. 1. 194 
poflier (13th cent.), mod. F. peuglier, a poplar; Littré. Formed with 


M.E. poplere, Chan- 
O.F. 


lar ;? Cot. Cf. prov. E. popple, a poplar; Nares, ed. 


B. Origin 


peuple, ‘the 
Halliwell. —Lat. populum, acc. of populus, a poplar. 
uncertain, but probably ‘rom its trembling leaves lus = pal- 
fal, by reduplicaton of the base pal to vibrate, εἰ 


seen in 
k, πάλλειν, to shake, vibrate, brandish; similarly we have Lat. 


pal pitare, to palpitate, tremble, pal-pe-bra, the quivering eye-lid. 
Palpitate. 


POPLIN, a fabric made of silk and worsted. (F.) Added 
by Todd to Johnson's Dict.—F. popeline, of which an older form was 
φανεῖ, first mentioned in a.p. 1667 (Littré). B. Origin un- 

own ; it has been supposed to be connected with F. papal, papal, 
Decause it may have been first made at Avignon, where there was 
‘once a papal court, A.D. 1309-1408, The chronology does not bear 
out this suggestion. Cf. Span. popolens, populina, poplin. γγ. Ishall. 
record my guess, that popelin, not papelin, is the nght form; and that 
it is connected with O.F. popelis little finical darling,’ Cot. ; 
popin, ‘spruce, neat, trimme, fine,” id.; se popiner, ‘to trimme or 
tricke up himselfe.’” In this view, popelin means spruce stuff for 
dresses,” or ‘stuff fit for finical people,’ an easy solution. These 
words are related to Low Lat. popula, pupula, a young girl of light 
demeanour (Ducange); Ital. pupina, a doll (Florio), and fo E. puppet; 


see Puppet. 

POPPY, the name of a flower with narcotic properties. (L.) 
MLE. popy (with one p), Gower, C.A. ii, 102, 1. a1.—A.S. popig; 
“Papaver, popig,’ Wright's Vocab. i. 31, col. 1. Merely borrowed 
from Lat. papaver, a poppy, by of u (w) to gy and loss of -e. 
Β. Root uncertain; perhaps named from its ‘swollen’ globular 
capsules cf. Lat. papula, a swelling, pustule. See Pimple. 

OPULACE, the common people. (F..=lIt 
calm the peers, and please the populace ;” Daniel, Cit 
(R) =F. populace, ‘the rascall people ;" Cot.=Ital. popolazzo, popo- 
laccio, ‘ the grosse, base, vile, common people;’ Florio. Formed 
with the itpreciatory ταί σου, ΕΝ = Tal. -o, the 

eople. = Lat. populum, acc. of populus, the people ; see . 
ΕΣ belonging to, or liked by the people. πὶ) In 
Temp. i. 2. 92.—F. populaire, ‘poplars Cot. Lat. popularis, adj., 
from opal the people; see People. Der. popular-ly, -inty, 
PO! ‘TE, to people. (L.) In Levins, ed. 1570. ‘Greate 
shoales of people, which goe on to populate;’ Bacon, Essay 58.— 
Low Lat. fopulatus, pp. of populare, to people; whereas the classical 
Lat. populari means to ravage, destroy.= Lat. populus, people ; see 
People. Der. populat-ion, in Bacon, Essay 29, § 5, from late Lat. 
populationem, acc. of populatio, 2 population (White). Also φόρεμα, 

, from F. popudeux, " populous,” Cot., which from Lat. 


Rc, 5. 3, rom 
fosus, full of people ; popul-ous-ly, -ness. 
PPORGELATN, α fe Kind of carthenware, (F.,=Ttal,<L.) 
In Dryden, Annus’ Mirabilis, st. 29 ; spelt forcellan, Sit T. Herbert, 
Travels, ed. 1665, pp. 391, 396; and see extract from Florio below. 
Porcelain was so named from the resemblance of its finely polished 
surface to that of the univalve shell of the same name, called in 
English the Venus’ shell; as applied to the shell, the name goes 
back to the 13th century, when it occurs in the F. version of Marco 
Polo in place of the Ital, name (Littré).Cotgrave gives force. 
reelaine, “the purple fish, also, the sea-snail, or Venus shell’ 
tal. prcliana, 8 parple fish, a inde of oe earth called poredon, 
wherof they make fine China dishes, called porcellan dishes" Florio, 
δά 1598. β. Again, the shell derived its name from the curved 
shape ofits upper surface, which was thought to resemble the raised 
back of a little hog. [lt is very easy to make a toy-pig with a 
Venus’ shell and some patty; and such toys are often lor sale} 
Hal porate τα som-pig a prkelins” loro, “CE. pore "a yong 
hog, or pig, @ porkelins* id. Dimin, of Ital. poreo, a hog. Lat, 
porcum, ace. of porcus, a pig; see Pork. 

PORCH, a portico, covered way or entrance. (F.,=L.) 
porche, Rob, of Glouc., p. 271, 1. 6=F. porche, a potch.=Lat. por: 
ticum, acc. of porticus, a gallery, arcade, porch; for the letter-changes, 
see Brachet, ‘Formed with suffix ταν (Aryan -ἀα) from pordi 
put for porta, a gate, door; see Port (3). Cf. E. perch from F. 


perche, ica. “Doublet, portico. 
PORC! relating to swine. (L.) In Todd's Johnson, who 


quotes an extract dated 1660. Lat. porcinus, adj., formed from porcus, 
a pigs see Bork, 


PORE. 


PORTE. 457 


usual excrescent ¢ after m, and finally altered to porpentine as a by- form ® French purée; ο΄ accoraing to the Ortus, it seems to have denoted a 


of forkepyn; and (2) ΓΕ, forgoing; the latter of which forms 
would also readil y yield Ὑ- We conclude that por- 
pentine is lat hat orb was rittle™ ‘used, and simply meant 
‘a+ pork’ or pig famished ith points or sharp quills; and that the 
modern poreupine is due (by substitution of obscure ει for obscure e) 
to the M. E, form porképyn, pronounced in three syllables and with 
they long. δ. The M.E. forképyn is obviously derived from O.F. 
pore sspin, a word known to Palsgrave, a.. 1530, but now obsolete, 
‘and supplanted by poreépic, in the 13th century pore espi (Littré), a form 
which is also given by Cotgrave, who has: ‘Pore-espi, a porcupine.” 
Μ᾿ ‘Thus the O.F. names for the animal were ake double; (1) pore 
orcas th the vig wit with spikes (see Spike); and (2) porc-espin, 
i pe wit ‘The English has only to ae wi with the latter, 
which, though Ebsolete in French, is preserved in 
Por poreo τ , Ital. porco spinoso (Meadows, Es ‘ee 
. Finally, the F. pore is from Lat. porcus; and 


. ἘΞ espin is ἃ 
yom Of O-F. signe (ΕΒ. ὀρίκε), from Lat, apna, ἃ thom, | See 


It is easier to see the etymology than to 
it has been formally proved Before, Holtwad, 


. 35, has pork-pen, where pen, i.e. quill, is 
ious substitution for «pine. 

(1) a minute hole in the skin. (F..=L,=Gk) M.E. 

pore, Prompt. Parv. p. ΧΟ ‘The pl. poorus (= pores) is in Ττονίβα, i, 
§3-—F. pore, ‘a pore;’ Cot.—Lat. porwm, acc. of porus, a pore.— 
Gk, πόρον, α ford, passage, way, pore. —4/PAR, to fare; see Fare. 
‘Der. por-ous from F. poreux, ‘ pory,’ Pr Catt porous-ly, -ness ; por-os-i-ty, 
RE (2), to look steadily, gaze long. (Scand.—C.) M.E. 
poren, Chaucer, C.T. 185, 5877, 10138. Pear also puren; ‘Abute 
for to pure’=to peer or pore about; Hom, ed. Lumby, 1. 1092. 
But this example may belong to the verb to peer, which may have 
‘been confused with 3 thou; bh Hl believe there is no real connection 
between the words. ]—Swed. 
and gradually, to do anything εἰς 


rk and Spine. 
proveiti To not thinl 
his tr. 


of Pliny, b. 
“Ko 


‘low iy; Rietz. Cf. Low G. purren, to 
poke about ; wut purren, to out a hole by poking about yrith a 
inted instrument ; Du. . porran, to poke, thrust, instigate. β. The 
idea seems to be that οἱ poking or thrusting about in a slow and 
toilsome way, as in the case of clearing out a stopped holes 
hence to pore over a job, to be a long while about it. 
same way we use the expression fo potter about, ito puter cor a 
thing ; where potter is the frequeatative of prov, E. pote, te thrast, 
from W. pwtio, to thrust. Ὑ. As most ἃ, words bey epinning 
‘with p are unoriginal, the word may be ultimately Celtic; 
ae push, thrust, drive, urge, jerk, butt; Irish purraim, I push, 
Jerk, thrust, 

ἘΚ, the flesh of swine. (F..=L:) M.E. pork, Rich. Cuer de 
Lion, 3049.<F. pore, ‘a pork hog also 2, pork, or grin flesh τ᾿ 
Cot.=Lat. porcum, acc. 

Nesselman). + W. porch. Fitch on, inc tina. Sere ial p. 

A.S. fearh, a pig ; whence Εἰ. τῇ, All from a European 
thee PARKA a pi 69. See Farrow. Der. porber, 

f Homer, Od. xvii. 201 ; lit. an animal that 

ted | for the older term. pork-et, from O.F. 

dimin. of pore, “Also pore-ine, 
eleain. 


supplies pork; τὰ 
porque, "ὰ young pork, Co 


eoucpine, porpoise, pore 
‘at ere ἃ hard, variegated rock, of purple and white 
colon, ,=L,=Gk.) ME. porphiirie, Chaucer, cr. T. 36343 - 


iris (), not found ; Cotgrave has onl 


Receiey 


πὶ πορῴυρ-, 
πορφύρεοι, pune, see 

*PORPOISE, PORPHSS, the hog-fish. (F,=L.) Spelt porpess 
in Ray, On the Creation, pt. i (R.); porpaise, porpuis, in Minsheu ; 
porepisce, Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 249. M.E. porpeys, Prompt. Parv. 
‘=O. F. porpeis, a porpoise (Roquefort), spelt porpeys, a.D. 1410 
(Ducange);"a term utterly obsolete, and supplanted by the name 


marsouin Gite mere-swine), borrowed from G. meerschwein, Put for) F 
pore-peis. = i. porcum, ace: of porcus, ἃ pig: and iscem, acc. οἱ 
Piscis, a fish, cognate with E. fisk. See Por! So also 


Ὁ. Ital. psce-poreo, +a sewhogge, a hogge-fish;” ΣῊ mod, 


PORBIDGR, kal of broth, ot) ins In Shak, re Tap. ii, 1. 


a ‘The M.E. name was ake foré, sometimes puree; the 
suffix -idge (=-age) is clearly due to confusion wit tage, 

ige (mag. a nf ith pottoge, ΜῈ, 

plage or which ss F . We find, *Porré, or purré, art page, 
Prompt, Parv.; and Way's note gives the spelling porray. 


a, pura, pdra, to work slowly | port 


petttge of leeks, poratum est cibus de poris factus, Anglicé porray;;’ 
also notes the Low Lat. form porrata.=O.F. porée, porrée, * beets, 
also pot-herbs, and thence also, pottage made of beets or with other 
herbs;” Cot.-Low Lat. forma (also porrecta), broth made with 
leeks; Ducange. Cf. Ital. porrata, leek-soup. Formed, with Lat. 
pp. fem. suffix ~ata, from Lat. porr-um ot porr-us, a lgek. β. Por 
rum stands for an older form porsum (parsum), as shewn by the 
cognate Gk. πράσον, a leek, | Der. porringer ον. 
af See a small dish for porridge. (F..—L.; with E. 
sufiz.) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 64; Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 31. 
Formed from porrige (= porridge), with suffix -er, and inserted πα 
before soft g, as in messenger for messager, passenger for passage. Sug- 
gested by pottanger (Palsgrave), a dish for pottage. See Porri 
‘PORT, (1), demeanour, carriage of the body. (F,=L.) M.E. 
port, Chaucer, C.T. 69, 138.—F. port, ‘ the carriage, behaviour, or 
demeanor of a man;" Cot. Cf. Ital. porto, carriage ; Span. pore, 
deportment, Α sb. due to the verb porter, to carry.—Lat. portare, 
to carry.—4/ PAR, to bring over; cf. Vedic Skt. pri, to bring over} 
whence also E. fare, to travel; see Fare. Der. port, verb, to carry, 
little used except in the phr. ‘to port arms,’ and in Milton's ex- 
pression ' ted spears,’ P.L. iv. 980. Also port-able, Macb. iv. 2. 
89, from μ ἐς portabili, that cant be carried or bome ; port ert ables: 
port-age, Prompt. Parv., from riage, * porta ” Cot. 
‘Also porter, inthe sense of * carries of bu ‘Flips a ed. 1706), 
substituted for M.E. portour (Prompt. Parv.), from F. porteur, * 
carrier,’ Cot. And hence porter, the name of malt. vliquot το τὸ called 
because it was a favourite drink with London porters, supposed to 
be not older than 4.p. 1750, see Todd’s Johnson ; also forter-age, ἃ 
case large enough to carry folio paper in, 
ith which cf. F. portefeuille. Port-manteau, from 
F. portmanteau (Cot.), lit. that which carries a mantle (see Mantle); 
but we also find por!-mantua, Dryden, Kind Keeper, Act i, sc. 1, and 
‘tmantue, used by Cot. to translate F. + fortmanteas 5 the latter is 
not quite the same word, but is derived from F. port-er and Man- 
tua, q.v. Also portly, Merch. of Ven. i. 1.93 port-liness, From 
the Lat. portare we also have com-port, de-port, de-port-ment, dis-port 
(and sport), ΠΣ im-port, im-port-ant, pur-port, report, sup-port, 
transport. (2), port (3), portelis, porch, portico, &c. 
IE (2), a harbour, haven, (10 E. port; Rob. of Glouc. 


s of ‘the fif portes,’ now called the Cinque Ports, pst 1 3. 
‘he pl. ors for port) occurs in Layamon, 24413.— A. 8. port; “fo 
‘hm porte’mto the haven, Allred, tr. of Beda, b. iv. c. 1, near the 


end. And still preserved in Portsmouth (mouth of the port), Por- 
chester (Port-chester), &c. ; 0 that the word was in very early use. = 
Lat, portus, ἃ harbour. Β. Closely allied to Lat. Porta, ἃ gates 
see Port (3). Der. (from Lat. portus), im-port-une, 

PORT (3). αὶ gate, entrance, port-hole, “(F=L) “So, let the 
ports be guarded ;’ Cor. i. 7. 1.—F. porte, ‘a port or gate;" Cot.= 
Lat. porta gate. | B. Formed with sufix a from the base for- 
seen in Gk. πόρος, a ford, way ; from «/ PAR, to pass through, fare, 
travel; see Fare, Though port does not seem to be used in 
M E,, there is an A.S. form te (Grein), borrowed directly from 

‘a, Der. port-er, M.E. porter, Floriz and Blauncheflur, ed: 

ay 1, 138, from O.F. portier, Lat. portarius (White); whence 
(with fem. suffix -ess = F. ~esse = Lat, ι, Gk. 100), porter-ess, or 
ΣΟΥ arid oe ‘al bul Al 
136, from ᾳ , vestibule, porch. 

εν. porthole Dryden 4 “Annus Mirabilis, nes. Also port-cullis, 4. ν. 
goeies q.¥., porch, q.v. And see port (1), port (2), port (4), ‘and 


[ἘΠ (4), a dark purple wine. (Port.,=L.) 80 called from 
Oporto, in in Fortugals being merely an abbreviation from Oporto 
wine.=Port, o porto, the port; where o is the def. art.=Span. ἰο τὸ 
‘Lat. illum; and porto is from Lat. portum, acc. of portus, a port. 


See Port (2). 
es Fort Og, a sliding door of cross timbers pointed with 


iron, let down to protect a gateway. (F..=L.) M.E. portcullise, 
portcolise, Rom. of the Rose, 4163,—0. F. porte coleice (13th. cent., 
Litté), Tater porte coulisse, or simply coulisse, ‘a portcullis;’ Cot.= 
᾿ς, porte, from Lat. porta, a gate; and O.F. coleice, answering to 

a Low Lat. adj. colaticius* (not found), with the sense of flowing, 
gliding. or sliding, regularly formed from colatus, pp. of colare, to 
w, orig. to strain through a sieve. See Port (3) and Colander. 
PORTE, the Turkish government. (F.,=L.) The Turkish 
government is ‘officially called the Sublime Porte, from the port 
(gate) of the sultan’s palace, where justice was administered ;’ 
Webster. See Port (3). It is ‘a perverted F. translation of Babi 
Alli, lit. the high gate, the chief office of the Ottoman government ; 
Wedgwood. Cf. Arab. bdb, a gate, ‘aliy, high; Rich. Dict. pp. 224, 


Pe hie term implies generally pease-pottage, still called in 1017. 


458 PORTEND. 


PORTEND, to betoken, presage, signify. (L.) In K. Lear, 
2.113: Spenser, F.Q. v. 7. 4.—Lat. portendere, to foretell, predict. -- 
Lat. por-, for O. Lat. port, towards ; and tendere, to stretch forth ; so 
that fend is ‘to stretch out towards,’ or point to. See Position 
nd. Der. rie, Oth. v. 2. pF ‘portente, ‘a prodigious or 
ἀαοροίκσυς thing,’ + wie from Lat. portentum, a sign, token; 
formed from peewee portendere. Hence portent-ous, from Ἐν 
Parente rodigious, ἰδ nich from Lat portentosus, 
TER (1), Ἃ carrier. .) See Port (1). 
PORTER (2), a gate-keeper. (F.,=L.) See Port (3). 
PORTER (3), a dark kind of beer, orig. porter’s beer (Wedg- 
wood); see Port ( OF 
PORTESSE, PORTOS, PORTOUS, a breviary. (F.,~L.) 
Spelt portesse in Spenser, F.Q: i. 4. 19. ‘Poortos, booke, portiforium, 
breviarium ;’ Prompt. Parv. M. E. porfous, portos, porthos, porthors, 
Ῥ. Plowman, B. xv. 122, and footnotes ; and see note to the line for 
farther examples. All various corruptions of O. F. porte-ors, i.e. that 
which one carries abroad, a word compounded as the F. equivalent 
of Lat. portiforium, a breviary. I cannot give a quotation for F. 
, but the M. E, spelling porthors is sufficient evidence. Com- 
munded of F. porter, from Lat. portare, to carry ; and F. dors, older 
Bm fors, out of doors, abroad, from Lat. foris, abroad, adv., due 
1. fores, doors. See Port (1) and Door. 
ORTICO, « porch. (Ital. In Chapman, tr. of Homer, 
oa iv. 45s ‘4t0.— Ital. porti i ic 


ee 


traire, to portray ; see Portray. 

PORTRAY. to draw, depict. (F,<L.) ΜῈ. pourtraien, 
Chaucer, C.T. 96; purtreyen, King Alisaunder, 1, 1520. -- 0.F. for 
traire, later pourtraire, ‘to pourtray, draw,’ Cot.; mod. F. portraire. 
=Low Lat. protratere, to paint, Sepiets Lat. protrakere, to drag or 
bring forward, expose, reveal.=Lat. pro-, forward; and trakere, to 
draw; see Pro- and Trace, Der. portrait, q.v.; whence portrait- 
ure, M.E. portreture, Gower, C. A. il. 83, from O.F. pourtraictyre, 
“a pourtraiture,” Cot., as if from Lat. protractura, And-see protract’: 


BE (1), a position, attitude. (F,—L.,—Gk.) We speak of] 


“the pose ofan actor; see Webster. Quite modem ; not in Todd’s 
Johnson ; but the word is of importance. = F. pose, ‘attitude, pos- 
ture, ne Halton; OF F. Pe 8 pawse, intermission, stop, ceasing, 
spose, resting; Cot F. poser, ‘to place, set, put,’ Hamilton; 
Ne put, pit place, to seat, settle, Plant, to stay, or lean on, 
to set, or lay down;’ Cot. — Low Lat. pausare, to cease; also, 
to cause to rest, and hence used in the sense of Lat. ponere, to 
place (Ducange); Lat. ϑαμεατε, to halt, cease, pause, to repose (in 
the grave), as in the phr. pausat in pace = (here) rests in peace 
(White).=Lat. pausa, a. Feuies ἃ word of Greek origin ; see Pause. 
Cf, Ital. posare, to put, lay down, rest, from posa, rest ; Span. posar, 
ΕΣ lodge, posada, an inn. 4 One of the most remarkable f facts in 
F. etymology is the extraordinary substitution whereby the Low Lat. 
pausare came to mean ‘to make to rest, to set,’ and so usurped the 
Pace of the Lat. ponere, to place, set, with which it has no etymo- 
Togical cal connect ion. And this it did 5 80 cflectually as to restrict α the 
Pps ¢ true equivalent of onere, to the sense οἱ ing 
in εἶ ompoun it completly thrust it wale 
that compausare (ie. ᾿ς, composer) took the of it. componere, 
and so on throughout. 9, Hence the eltraordinary result, that 
whilst the E. verbs compose, depose, impose, propose, &c. exactly repre- 
sent in sense the Lat. componere, deponere, imponere, proponsre, &c., we 
cannot derive the E. verbs from the Lat. ones, since they have (as 
was said)no real etymological connection. Indeed, these words are 
not even of Lat. origin, but Greek. 8, The true derivatives from 
the Lat. ponere appear only in the substantives, such as position, com: 
position, deposition ; see under Position. Der. pose, verb, to assume 
Sn attitude, merely an E, formation from the sb. pose, an attitude, 
and quite modem. Also (from F. foser) the compounds ap-pose, 
com-pose, de-pose, dis-pose, ex-pose, im-pose, inter-pose, op-pose, pro-pose, 
pepe repose (in which the sense of of Tat pana appears), sup-pose, 
poe. Under compos, dao F. pose is, by toad! inad. 
wertedoe, derived from Lat 
POSE (2), to puzzle, Pee by questions. (Ε΄, =~ L. ond Gl) 
«Say you so? then I shall pose you quickly ;” Meas. for Meas. ἢ ii: 
δι, Here, as in the case of peal, the prefixed syllable ap- has 


POSSIBLE, 


pped off; the older form of the verb was commonly to appose, 
 apposen, aposen ; see examples in Richardson, s. v. Appose, To 
‘oppose was to question, esp. in a puzzling way, to examine. ‘When 
Nicholas Clifforde sawe himselfe 50 sore aposed 1estioned), 
he was shamfast ;’ Bemers, Froissart’s Eien! ΩΝ ent) “She 
would appose mee touching my leaming and Stow's 
Chronicle, an. 1043. And see Chaucer, C. T. 7179, ae ess Ῥ. 
Plowman, B. i. 47, iti. 5, vi. 138, xv. 376. B. The word aj 
at first sight to answer to F. *, but that verb is not used in any 
such sense; and it is really hot ing but a corruption of oppose, whi 


fe 


was used convertibly with it. Thus we find * Aposen, OF oposys, 
Opponere,’ Prompt. Parv., p.13. ‘I oppose one, I make a tryall of 
his'lerayng, or Llaye a thyng fo his charge, Ze apose. Tam hat to 


lene nowe to oppose a felowe, ἃ apposer ung gallant ;’ Pali 
Here the Ο. Ἐ' aposer, apposer, is, by the satse way, a corruption οἱ 
opposer.) ‘But she, whiche al honour supj ‘The falsé 
Prestes than opposeth [questions], And axeth asks}: ac. ; Gower, C. 
A.i.71, 1 21. See another example in Hall well.” Ὑ. The word 
arose in the schools; the method of examination was by argument, 
and the examiner was the umpire as to questions put by an opponent; 
hence to examine was also to ,, OF pose.‘ Opponere, in philo- 
sophicis vel theologicis disputationibus contra argumentari; argu- 
un ;* Ducange, ed. Migne, For the etymology, 
‘ PPOs. . Lastly, the onfasion can be accounted for, viz. 
Υ con! of opponere, t0 question, , with the word apposite, 
applied to a neat answer; see Ap} te, which really answers to 
La ρροεὶ Der. poser, Bacon, Essay 32; on which Mr. Aldis 
ight says: ‘an examiner, one who poses or ps questions ; still 
in use_at Eton and Winchester.’ Prine L. E. poses, to put a 


| spony ad tussim gravem ;° 
OBETION, a situation, Anite, state, 
Shak. Tw. Nt. 


Skee ce. 


sen’s ion (Beitrage, 87) we may re 
the Latin representative δὲ Ὁ προτὶ (spuek SK¢ pros, against, occur 

ring with different phonetic modifications in pol-lingo, por-ricio, os 
ideo, po-no for posino ;' Curtins, i. 355 | Der. com-position, deposition, 
dis-position, im-position, 


post, πα provost, &c. gam And see remarks under Pose (1). 
POS! j, actual, undoubted, decisive, certain. (F..=L.) The 
lit. sense is ¢ settle in, Μ. Ἐ. posisif, Chaucer, C.T. 
. positif, omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 14th cen- 
= Lat. positinus, settled, esp. by agreement, = Lat. posi- 
fa, PP. of ponare, ἴο place; see Position’ Der. ‘positively, 
dy Also posi itivism, due to Comte, born about 1795, died 1852 

ay 

see, ywer. (L.) ‘ Posse comitatus, or er of the county ; 

Boe Nemo ‘lexicon, ed. 1691.— Lat. posse, To be ables ‘olan 
See Power. 

POSSESS, to own, seize, have, hold. (L.) The verb is probably 
due to the sb. possession, which was in earlier use, 
Chaucer, C, T. 2244, and in Robert of Brunne, tr. of 
239, 1.19. Possess is extremely common in Shak.; see L. 
2. 383, ἄς. = Lat. possessus, pp. of possidere, to possess, to have in 
possession. β. Prob. ‘Derived frovn Lat, port-* or forti-®, towards, 
ἃ conjectural form of the prefix; and sedere, to sit, remain, continue; 
as if the sense were ‘to remain near,’ hence to have in possession. 
Sce Position, § y, and Sit. Der. possessed, Much Ado, i. 1. 1933 
possessor, Merch, Ven. i i. 3. 78, from at pons prem from 
Lat, posassis 5 possesrivedy. Also possesion, M. E. oun, 
as above, from F, potion, possession,’ Cot., from 
possessionem. Also M.E. possession-er, er. ‘Plowman, B 


POBSSET, a drink composed of hot milk, curdled by some 
infusion. ΩΣ μοι Merry ‘Wives, i. 4. 8; vv. 8, 180; Macb. il. 
2.6, M.E. posyt, ‘Wright's Voc. i. 203, cal. 2. One of the homel 
words of Celtic origin. Cf. W. poset, cardled milk, posset ; Tish 
"πᾷ aed Der. poset, vb., to curdie, Hamlet, i. 5. 68. 

that may be done, that may hay (F< τς 
ΜῈ E. possible, Chaucer, C, T. 8832. = F. possible, TAikely, poss 


LP 
Ly. 


POST. 


ibilis, that may be done, possible. B. Not well 
ould rather have been potibilis*; the form possibilis is 
due το ἰὸς influence of possum, I am able. Both poti-bilis* and 
possum (short for potis-sum or poti-s -sum) are due to pofi-, crude form 
of potis, powerful, properly ‘ a lord,’ cognate with Skt. pati, a master, 
gone, goreror, lord, husband, Lithuan. patis, a husband (Neste 
‘as seen in the Lord. ὠγ. Skt. pat 
τον feeder! from 9 PA, to ked, see Father, t which it is 
nearly related. See ‘Sotont. ‘And see Host (1). Der. possibl-y ; 
possibil-i-ty, M. E. possibilitee, Chaucer, C. T. 1293, from F. possibilité 
Cot .), which from Lat. acc. possibilitatem. 
‘POST (1), a stake set in the ground, a. pills (Ὁ MLE. post,a 


Cot. = Tat. 
formed ; 


pillar ; see Chaucer, C. T. 214. In very early use; see Layamon, 
28032. = A.S. post; * Basis, post,’ Weights Voeab 1, col. 1; and 
see Afric, tr. of Judges, xvi. 3. — Lat. ost door port 


The orig. sense was ‘something ly fixed ;* cf. Lat. postus, a 


POSY. 459 
‘Isaiah, ed. Forshall and Madden, p. 225 ; the word is now obsolete, 
in theological writings. — mF, pout τὰ Posi, glose, com 


᾿Ξ exposition;’ Cot.” (Hence, with prez ap- (= Lat ad 

fore p) was formed O. F. » ‘an answer to a petition, set 

down in the margent thereof; and, generally, any small addition 

‘unto a great discourse in writing ;* Cot.|= alow Tat. pile, ma 
note in a ible, in use 4. 1228 5 Boe 

, viz. 


Bor escd Ey ἔασον for pone poet pancr, to place, set; see | posti 


Position, and see Post (2). 
‘POST (2), ἃ military station, a public letter-carrier, a stage on αὶ 

road, ἃς. (F,=L) Shak, bas post, a Temp i 448; 

Βεπ i originally signified ἃ Axed pls 

1570. Post * y signi 

then, ἃ fixed place on a line of road where 

velling, 2 εἰ 

who travel this way, sad 

φεῖδι travellers" Eastwood 


itary post ; 
are kept for tra- 
e, or station; thence it was transferred to the person 


relays of horses, and finally to any 


senger,’ Cot. 
ture that belongs unto posting 
Span. , Pos sentinel, Sores post-horses. « Low 


is given. post-ilion. 

POST., ἜΝ after, behind. (L.) Lat. post, prep., after, behind. 
Allied to’ Skt. fered behind, abl. sing. of the Vedic. adj. pagcha, 
behind ; see Benfey, 

POST:! DATE, « to Fino a thing after the right time. (L.) ‘Those, 
whose. postedated loyal yalty now consists only in decrying ‘that action ;’ 
South, vol. ii a(R.) From Post- and Date. Similarly are 
formed post-ditwvial post-diluvian, &c. 
po OB, Ringer, later, coming after. (L.) In Shak. LL 

το 1.94.96, 126. = Lat. posterior, comp. of posterus, coming after, 
following” ‘= Lat. post, after; see Post. Pee ἃ Bacon, Nat. 
Hist, end of § 115, has posteriour, answering to F. posterieur, * pos- 
terior, hinder,’ Cot., from the Lat. acc. posteriorem. Der. posterior-s, 
8. pL, put for posterior par parts; posteriorly, posterior-i-ty. And see 


teil, poster , 
PROBTERITY, succeeding generations, fare race of people. 


succeeding 
«., -: Spelt posteritie, Spenser, Rnines of Rome, 434. = F. pos- 
tarité, " posterity;’ Cot.—Lat. posteritatem, acc. of posteritas, futurity, 
posterity. = Lat. posteri- = postero-, crude form of posterus, following 
after; see Posterior. 

POSTERN, a backdoor, small private ate @,<L) ME. 
posterne, Rob. of Glouc. p. 19, 1. 16; spelt postorne, K. ‘Aljsander, 
‘4593. = O-F. posterle, also posterne (by change of ton), B 
later r Poterne, 8 posteme, or posterne-gate, a back-door to a Tore 


Lat. poserula, a small back-door, poster ; formed with 

See la from m pele behind ; see Posterior. 
POSTHUMOUS (better POSTUMOUS), bom after the 
father’s death, published after the author’s decease. (L.) The 
spelling with A is false; see below. Shak. has Posthumas as a name 
in Cymb. i. 1, 41, &c. Sir T. Browne has " posthumous memory ;* 
Une-barial, ©. v. § 12. — Lat. postumus, the last; esp. of youngest 
children, ΝῊ jestbom; hence, late-born, and, as sb. a posthumous 
‘accordance rit iat rom etymology, the word ie 
ΟΣ rite fon, as if derived from post Aum after the 
ground, whic was forced into the afer the, er is laid 
or buried ;’ and, in accordance with this notion, the 
tense οἱ the, word was at last chief confined to such a usage. 
ort. pouthmo§ bat ‘Span. and 
‘ena ‘sense attached to 


Ὑ. The Lat. = _ tuemus, 8 superlative ΠΣΣ τ, (with 

suffix -ta-ma) from post, ‘Der. post- 
ly. 

‘POSTIL, an explanatory note on the Bible, marginal note or 


commentary. (Εν, = L.) ΜῈ postille, Wyclf, geo prologue to 


bel to the 

denn (L) Howell uses the form ‘pomeridian, pen of his 
‘ privat pomeridian devotions ;’ Famil. Letters, vol. i. sect. 6. let. 32. 
= Lat. pomeridianus, also postmeridianus, belonging to the afternoon. 
| iain and méridianus, belonging to midday. See Post- 
POST-MORTEM, after death. (L.) A medical term. — Lat, 
after; and mortem, acc. of mors, death. See Post- and 


POST-OBIT, a bond by which a joney under- 
takes to repay a larger sum after the amet the ved ppenon who leaves 
him money. & .) A law term, Shortened from Lat. post obitum, after 
δ Pores τ of, delay, (1). Βοιρονοὰ isin ΒΙ 

to put is in Blount’s 
Nomolexicon, ed. 1691, 4. v. Sao to let behind or esteem less, 
to leave or neglect ;* Phillips, ed. 1706. (Formerly, the form used 
was postpose, which occurs in Howell, Famil. Letters, vol. i. sect. 4. 
let. 15, cited by Richardson with the spelling - ‘This is from 
F. postposer, ‘to set or leave behind ;’ Cot. 
fost, postposed ') = Lat. postpones i after, Lat. pos, fier; and 
ponere, to put; see Post- and "Poction. 
clumsy word, with F. suffix -ment. 

\CRIPT, a part added to a writing or book after it was 
thought to be complete. (L.) In Shak. Hamlet, iv. 7. 53. Short- 
ened from Lat. postscriptum, that which is written after; from 
fost after, and scriptus, pp. of scribere, to write. See Post- and 


POSTULATE, a proposition assumed without proof, bein 
self-evident. (Δ΄ ‘Postulates and entreated ‘malims Ὁ Sir ΤῈ 
‘Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. vi. c. 6. § 6. int portulannn thing de. 

ated ἢ hence also, a thing granted; neut. of postulates, pp. of 
rulare, to demand. B. It seems probable that poswlare stands 
lare, formed as ἃ frequentative verb from pose-tum*, un- 

ved supine of , toask. γ. It is farther proposed to assume 


for ἃ an older form porsce-ere, thus ns bringing ie into alliance with 
o PRAK, to Pay. whence Skt. pracch, to ask, Lat. precari, to old 


see Pray. Der. postulate, verb, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Ὁ, ii. c. 3 [not 4], last section ; postulat-or-y, id. b. ii. c. 6, § 2. 
POs! Position, attitude, ἀν ἢ In Shak. Wint. Tale, 


v3 38. Ὁ Fe po 


fer 5 i posture, verb, 
ἃ verse οἱ poetry, a motto, a bouquet or nosegay. (F., = 
The word, in all its senses, is merely a contraction of 
Poesy, q.v. 1. It was usual to engrave short mottoes on 
knives and on rings; and as these were frequently in verse, they 
were called posies, ‘Thus, in Shak. Merch. Ven. v. 148, we have: ‘a 
ring, whose po was. ike cutlrs gory Upon a knife, Love 
ime, and leave me not;” see ote to the line in Wright 's edition. 80 
.2.16a, See Chambers, Book 


ae iam σαῖς τ 3 Uae ion or poisee 
ΞΡ Ύ ἘΞ 4. So ation ἐς following : 
ped and decked with this pace, Aer 


(en. V, an. 8, ed. Ellis, p. 587, 
for posy in the sense of bouquet, as follows: “A nosegay was pro- 


3. Mr. ‘Weigwood Rare accounts 


460 PoT. 


is still common in the East. Among the tracts mentioned in the 
Catalogue of Heber’s MSS., no. 1442, is “Α new yeares guifte, or 
@ posie made upon certen flowers presented to the Countess of Pem- 
Brooke; by the author of Chloris, &c.;” see Notes and Queries, 
Dec. 19, 1868 (4 S. ii. §77). So also in Beaum. and Fletcher, Philaster, 
‘Acti. sc. 1 (sc. 2 in Darley’s ed.]; “Then took he up his garland, and 
did shew What every flower, as country people hold Did signify;"" and 
see Hamlet, iv. 5. 175. To this I may add, that a posy was even 
sometimes expressed by precious stones; see Chambers, as above. 
‘The line ‘And a thousand fragrant posies’ is by Marlowe; The 
Passionate Shepherd, st. 3. Doublet, poesy. 

POT, a vessel for cooking, or drinking from. (C.) This is one of 
the homely Celtic words. Μ. E. pot, Ancren Riwle, p. 368, 1. a1.— 
Irish pota, foradh, a pot, vessel; Gael. poit; W. pots Bret. péd. 
Hence were borrowed E. pot, Du. pot, F. fot ἂς. Β. Allied to 

ε 
4 


Trish potaim, I drink, Gael. to drink, Lat. potare, to drink, All 
from # PA, to drink; see Potable, 1¢ phrase " to go to 
pot’ means to be put into the pot, ie. the melting-pot, from the 
melting down of old metal ; see Cor. i. 4. 47, and Mr. Wright's note. 
Der. por-ash, i.e. ash obtained from the pot, so called because the 
alkaline salt was obtained by burning vegetable substances ; Chaucer 
mentions fern-ashes, as used for making glass; C.T. 10569; * Pot 
arkes (anno 12 Car. 2. cap. 4) are made of the best wood or fern- 
ashes,’ Blount’s Nomolexicon, ed. 1691; similarly Du. potasck (from 
‘pot and asch, ashes), G. pottasche (from ascke, ashes); Latinised in the 
form ssa, whence fofasi-ium. Also pot-herb, pot-kook, pot-sherd 
(see Sherd). Also pot, verb; pott-er, M.E. potter, Cursor Mundi, 
16536 (cf. Irish potoir, a potter); potter-y, from F. polerie (Cot.). 


And see pott-age, pott-le, pot-walloper. 
ῬΟΤΑΈΓΕΝ that maybe drnk. (F,=L.) Tn Shak. 2 Hen. 


. 163. = F. potable, * potable, drinkable ;’ Cot. = Lat. pota- 

bilis, drinkable; formed with suffix -bilis from pota-re, to drink. - Lat. 

fotus, drunken ; formed with suffix -tus (Aryan -ta) from #/ PA, to 
ink; cf, Skt. pd, to drink, Gk. πύττοι, a drinking, Irish potaim, 

Tdrink, Lithuan, pota, a drinking-bout. ‘Der. potablenets and see 
ration, potion ; also fot, pot-ash. 

POOTASH, POTABATUR; see under Pot. 

POTATION, a draught. (L.) Nota F. word. In Shak. Oth. 
ii. 3.56. = Lat. potationem, acc. of potatio, a drinking. — Lat. potatus, 
PP. of potare, to drink. = Lat. porus, drunken ; see Potable. Der. 
(from the same 4/ PA) bib, im-bibe, im-bue, im-brue. 

OTATO, a tuber of a plant much cultivated for food ; the plant 
Hayti.) In Shak, Merry Wives, v. 5. 21. " Potatoes, 
and Peru, originally brought to England: from Santa 
Fé, in America, by Sir John Hawkins, 1563; i 
introduction to ‘Sir Francis Drake, in 1586; while their general cul- 
ture is mentioned’ by many writers as occurring in 1592; Hay: 
Dict. of Dates. They are also mentioned by Ben Jonson, Cynthi 
Revels, Act ii. sc. 1. -- Span. patata, a potato; also batata, which is 
the true form. = Hayti bataia, ‘Peter Martyr, speaking of Hai 
says (in Decad. 2. c.'9), “ Effodiunt etiam e tellure suapte natura 
nascentes radices, indigense batatas appellant, quas ut vidi insubres 
napos existimavi, aut magna terre tubera.” favagerio, who was 
in the Indies at the same time, writes in 156, "10 ho vedute molte 
cose dell’ Indie ed ho avuto di quelle radice che chiamano baratas, δ 
Je ho mangiate; sono di sapor di castagno.” Doubtless these were 
sweet potatoes or yams, which are still known by this name in 


Spanish igwood. 
OTCH, to thrust, poke. (C.) In Shak, Cor. i. 10.15. Merely 
a weakened form of poke, just as pitch is of pick, stitch of stick, &c. 
See Poke (2). 

POTENT, powerful. (L.) Rich, 


In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 275. 


gives a quotation from’ Wyatt, shewing that the word was in 
1539. = Lat. potent-, stem of fotens, powerful, res, part. of possum, I 
let, iii. 4, 170, a coined 


am able; see Possible. Der. fofenc-y, Ham 
word, due to Lat. potentia, power ; potent-ial, M.E. potencial, Chaucer, 
House of Fame, b. iii. 1. 5, from F. potentiel, ‘strong, forcible,’ Cot., 
which from Lat. potentialis, forcible (only found in the derived ad- 
verb potentialiter), formed with suffix -alis from the sb. potentia; 
whence potential-ly, potential-i-ty, Also potent-ate, L. L.L. v. 2. 684, 
from F. potentat, ‘a potentate, great lord,’ Cot., which from Low Lat. 
‘potentatus, a supreme prince (Ducange), from potentare, to exercise 
‘authority (id.) Also omni-potent, 4. ν. ; and armi-potent, Chaucer, 
C.T. 1984. Doublet, puissant, q. v. 

POT ‘bustle, confusion, constant excitement. (C.) In Pope, 
Hornce, Sat. it. 2.45. ‘To make a pother, to make a noise or bustle ;* 
Bailey's Dict. νοὶ. ἢ, ed. 1735. Older form 
bustle; to keep a pudder about trifles ;* Ph 
poother in old edd. of Shak. Cor. ii, 1.2343. pu 
50. M.E. puSeren, apparently in the sense ‘to poke about; 


POUNCE, 


bably called by this name from flowers being used enigmatically, as Ὁ Ancren Rivwle, p. a14, note 6. “Another form is potter; ‘To potter, 


to stir or disorder anything ;’ Bailey, vol. i. ‘Potter, to stir, poke, 
confuse, do anything inefficiently ;’ also " Potker, to shake, to poke, 

West;’ Halliwell. B. All these are frequentative verbs from the 
verb fo pote, ‘to push, or kick,” Halliwell ; M. E. puten, to put, push; 
whence E. Put, q.v. The word occurs also in Dutch as poteren, ‘to 
search one throughly,’ Hexham ; peuteren, to fumble, lit. to poke 
about ; words of Celtic origin. See Potter and Poke (2).. The 
sense ‘to stir about” seems the orig. one ; hence that of ‘turmoil’ as 
the result of stirring. -- 4 Not connected with bother, though ΤΩΝ 
haps some confusion with Irish buaidkirt changed the M.E. form 
puteren into putieren, See Bother. 

POTION, a drink. (F.,—L.)_ In Shak. Romeo, v. 3. 244. .M.E. 
pocion, Κ. Alisannder, 35 Fr sesion ‘a potion;* Cot. = Lat. 
‘potionem, acc. of potio, a drink ; see Poison. Doublet, poison. 

POTTAGE, broth, thick soup. (F,-C.) ΜῈ, poage, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 412, 1. 27.—F. potage, ‘ pottage, porridge ;* Cot. Formed, 
with suffix -age (Lat. -aticum), from F. pot, which is from a Celtic 
source; see Pot. 

POTTER, to go about doing nothing. (C.) A provincial word, 
but in common use. ‘ Potter, to go about doing nothing, to saunter 
idly; to work badly, do anything inefficiently; also, to stir, poke, 
North; also, to confuse, disturb, Yorkss, ;’ Halliwell. ‘To stir or 
disorder anything ;’ Bailey's Dict., vol. i. ed.1735. It is the fre- 
quentative form, with the usual suffix -er, of pote, to poke about, ex- 
plained ‘push, kick,’ in Halliwell. = W. putio, to push, poke, Gael. 
put, Com. ; see further under Put. From the same Celtic 
source is Swed. dial. pdéa, to poke, esp. with a stick (Rietz); 
Ὁ. Du, poteren, ‘to search one throughly’ (Hexham), from the notion 
of poking a stick into every corner; also Cleveland paut, pote, to push 
at anything ; &c. 5 
‘a small measure, basket for fruit. (F. 
patel, to translate Lat, Jogwncae: Ws By Tania, x 38 pe 
asm: st, a small measure wefort). Dimin. of F., see Pot. 

POTWALLOPER, lit, one who boils a pot. Cisbrid Ὁ. and 
O. Low G.) * Petwallper, ἃ voter in certain boroughs in Engiand, 
where all who boi! (wallop) a pot are entitled to vote;’ Webster. 
Corrupted to pot-wabblers (Halliwell); also found as pol-walliners, 
given as a Somersetshire word in Upton’s MS, additions to Junius 
(Halliwell), See Pot and Gallop. 

‘POUCH, a poke, or bag. (F.,—C.) ΜΕ. povche Chaucer, C. 

Ὁ. Εἰ poche, found in the 14th cent, 


T. 3929 (A. 3931). 
“he, 


variant of poche, ‘a pocket, pouch, or poke;’ Cot. See Littré. 
Rather of Celtic than of Tent, origin; see Poke (1). Der. fouck, 
verb. Doublet, poke (1). 

POULT, a chicken, fowl. (F.-L.) Poult is used by W. King 


(died 4p. 1712), in on The Art of Cookery (R.) Also in 
Chapman, Revenge for Honour, i. 1.21. M.E. pulte, Prompt. Parv. 
=F, poulet, "ἃ chicken ;’ Cot.’ Dimin. of poule, a hen. = Low Lat. 


pulla, a hen ; fern. of pullus, a young animal, cognate with E, Foal, 
giv. | Der. poslrer, one who deals in fowis 1 Hen, 1V, i, 4. 480, 
.E. pulter, Prompt. Ρατν, ; whence the later form (Dekker, 


Honest Whore, pt. ii), by the unnecessary reduplication of the suffix 
ser, denoting the agent. Also pouli-r-y, M. E. pultrie, Prompt. 
Parv., formed with F. enffix -er-ie, as in the case of pant-ry, &c. 
And see Pullet. Doublet, pullet. 

POULTICE, a soft plaister applied to sores. (L.) In Shak, 
Romeo, i. 5.65. Gascoigne, Steel Glas, 997 (ed. Arber, Ῥ. 77), bas 
the pl. form puliesses. The F. word is pulte, and it would appear that 
the word was not taken from the F., but (being a medical term) 
directly from the Latin ; the spelling with -ce being given to it to make 
it look like French. The F. puite is from Lat. acc. pultem, but the E. 
faites is double plural, from ἃ form pulte which is ‘simply the 

tin plural. = Lat. pultes, pl. of puls, a thick pap, or pap-like sub- 
stance.-Gk, wéAros, porridge. Otherwise poultice (ifa F. form) 
must answer to a Low Lat. form pulticius' find no trace of it, 
Der. poultice, verb. 

POUNCE (1), to seize with the claws, as δ bird, to dart upon 
suddenly. (F,—L.) Orig. a term in hawking. A hawk’s claws 
were called pounces, as in Spenser, F.Q. i. 11.19; hence fo pounce 
upon, to seize with the claws, strike or pierce with the talons. The 
orig. sense of the verb was ‘to pierce,’ to prick, to adom with 
pierced work. A pounce is also ἃ punch, or stamp; see Ναγεβ. In 
Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Ira, Group I, |. 421, we read of ‘ pounsoned. 
and dagged clothynge’ in three MSS., whilst two others have 
‘pounsed and dagged clothyng. β. Here pown:oned has the sime 
sense, but is a derivative word, being made from the sb. pounton of 
punsoun, a bodkin or dagger ; for which see Barbour’s Bruce, i. 545, 
‘and my note on the line. The form pownson answers to Low Lat. 
acc. punctionem, whence the mod. F. poingon, ἃ punch or pencheon for 


see g piercing holes,’ We must refer the verb pounsen to an O. F, poncer®, 


POUNCE. 


to pierce, now lost, and perhaps not recorded. [The mod. F. poncer 
is related to Pounce (2).] γ. We have, however, parallel forms in 


other lan, viz. Span. punchar, to prick, punch, puncha, a thorn, | line.—O. F. poverte, later povreté, * poverty,’ Cot. 
ickle, sharp polt, 


prick exactly equivalent to the pounce or talon of the 
awk ; Ital. punzecchiare, to prick slightly (which presupposes a form 
nzare, to prick); punzone, ἃ puncher. δι The Ὁ. F. poncer*, 
an, punckar, Ital. punzare®, answer to ἃ LowLat.punctiare*, to prick, 
not found, but readily formed from punctus, pp. of pungere, to prick, 
See Point, Pungent. Doublet, punch (1), 4. v. 

POUNCE (2), fine powder. (F,=L.) “Merely a doublet of 
pumice, and orig. used for powdered pumice-stone, but afterwards ex- 
tended to other kinds of fine powder, and to various uses of it. 
‘Long effeminate pouldred (powdered] pounced haire ;’ Prynne, 
Histrio-Mastix, pt. i. Act vi [iv?] sc. 5 (R.) ‘Pounce, a sort of 

wder strew'd upon peper.to bear ink, or to soak up a blot;* 

lips, ed. 1706. = F. Ὁ ‘pierre ponce, a pumis stone,’ Cot, 
* Ponce, pumice ;” Hamilton, Lat. pumicem, acc. of pumex, pumice ; 
whence ponce (= pom'ce) is regularly formed, _ B. There is little 
doubt that pumex stands for spumex, and that the stone is named 
from its lightness and general remarkable resemblance to foam ; from 
Lat. spwma, foam; which from Lat. spuere, to spit, throw up; see 
Spume, Spew. Der. pounce, to sprinkle with pounce (F. poncer) ; 
pounce-box ; poune-et-box, 1 Hen. IV, 1. 3. 38. _Doublet, pus 

POUND (:), a weight, a sovereign. (L.) The sense of weight is 
the orig. one.” M.E. pund, later pound, frequently with the pl. the 
same as the singular, whence the mod. "8 fir note.’ 
“An hundred pund’ =a hundred pounds, Havelok, 1633. = A.S. 

ind, pl. pund, a weight, a pound; see Luke, xix. 16, John, xii 
t. pondo, a pound, used as an indeclinable sb., though orig. mean- 
ing “by weight;’ allied to pondus, a weight. Hence also were bor- 
rowed G. pfund, δίς. = Lat. pendére, to weigh; closely allied to 
jére, to hang; see Pendant. 
omolexicon, ef 1651. ‘And see ᾿ 
YUIND (2), an enclosure for strayed animals. (E.) The same 
word as pond. ‘Which thus in pound was pent;’ Gascoigne, A 

Deuise for Viscount Mountacute ; see Gascoigne’s Works, ed. Haz~ 
litt, i. 84, 1.1. Rich. has the reading pond. Μ. Ε. pond; in the 
comp. pond-folde (other readings ponfolde, punfolde, ide, pyn- 
fold), P. Plowman, B, v. 633; with the sense * pinfold’ or * pound.’ 
‘= A.S. pund, an enclosure; the compound pund-breche, explained by 
infractura parci = the breaking into an enclosure, occurs in the Laws 
of Hen. I, c. 40; see Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, vol. i. p. 540. Hence 
A. S. forpyndan, to shut in, repress; Grein, i. 320. Cf. Ic " 
to shut in, torment; O.H.G. piunia, an enclosure, cited by Grein, 
ii. 362; Irish pont, a pound for catt! 
ὃ ps 


Der. e; see Blount's 


valgar form of gown, Μ. Ἑ. pounen, to bruise, 
‘Wyclif, Matt. xxi. 44, catlier version’ Α. 8. punian, to pound; the 
pp. gepunod occurs as a various re ing for gecnucud (= knocked, 
pounced) in Cockayne’s Leechdoms, i. 176, footnote4. Der. pound-er. 

‘POUR, to cause to flow, send forth, utter, flow. (0) M. E. 

ren, P, Plowman, B. v. 220; often used with out, Gower, C. A. i. 
302, 1.9. The orig. sense was prob, ‘to jerk’ or ‘throw’ water out 
of a vessel, and it is almost certainly of Celtic origin. It is com- 
monly referred to W. bwrw, to cast, to throw, to strike, to rain; 
whence bwrw gwlaw, to cast rain, ie. to rain (from gwlaw, rain), 
I suspect that an older and truer form occurs in Irish purraim, I push, 
jerk, thrust ; Gael. ae to push, thrust, drive, urge.  @ Not 
improbably ultimately identical with Pore (2), q. v. 

UR! , the same as Portray, q. v. 

POUT (1), to look sulky or displeased, to puff out the lips or 
cheeks. (0) In Shak. Cor. v. 1. 52. M.E. pouten, in Reliquise 
Antique, ii. a11 (Stratmann), Of Celtic origin; cf. W. produ, to 

mat, to be sullen, which 1 suppose to stand for an older form protw, 

f. W. cad, battle, where the O, Welsh form is cat (Rhys); and cf. 
W. pwdr, rotten, with Lat. putris, 8, Perhaps further related to 
‘W. putio, to push, thrust; see Put. Cf. also W. poten, a paunch ; 
felon, to form a paunch. Ἂφ May not the W. pudu account for 

᾿ς bouder, to pout? See Boudoir. Der. pout (2), pout-er, pout-ing. 

‘And see pudding. 

POUT (2), a kind of fish. (C.) ‘It has the power of inflating a 
membrane which covers the eyes and neighboring parts of the 
head ;' Webster. *Powt. or eel-powt;’ Minsheu. We find A.S. 
dlepiitan, ecl-pouts, in Alfric’s Colloquy (Fisherman), in Wright's 
Vocab. i. 6,1. 5. Of Celtic origin; see Pout (1) ; from its pouting 
‘out the membrane. 


M.E. soun, 


PRANCE. * 461 

POVERTY, the state of being poor. (F.,=L.) In early use. 
M.E. pouerté (with » =v), O. Eng. Homili Morris, i. 143, last 
Mod. F. pawvretd, 


= Lat. paupertatem, acc. of paupertas, poverty; see Poor. 

POWDER, dust. (Ε.,.1.} M. fo re, Rob. of Glouc. p. 345, 
1. 9. F. poudre, * powder,’ Cot., who also gives the spelling pouldre. 
O. F. poldre, puldre, in Burguy. Formed with excrescent d after /, so 


that puldre stands for puire. = Lat. puluerem, acc. of puluis, dust. 
Allied to pollen, fine meal, palea, chaff; lit. ‘that which is shaken 
about ;’ cf, πάλλειν, to shake. See Pollen. Der. powder, verb, 
ME. ‘en, Rich. Redeles, Pass. i. 1. 46; powdery. 

PO’ might, ability, strength, rule. (F,—L.) M.E. poér, 


Popular Treatises on Science, ed. Wright, p. 133, 1. 36; also powér, 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1654. Hence power, where the w is 
used to avoid the appearance of an hiatus; Prick of Conscience, 
5884. = O.F. poér, also pooir, and (in order to avoid hiatus) povoir, 
wer ; mod. F. ρουνοίγ. The O.F. poér stands for poter, as shewn 
Ὑ Ital. potere, power ; cf. also Span. poder, power. B. ‘The word 
is merely due to a substantival use of an infinitive mood, as in the 
case of leisure, pleasure ; the Ital. potere, Span. poder, are both infini- 
tives as well as sbs., with the sense ‘to be able.’ = Low Lat. potere, 
to be able, which (as shewn by Diez) took the place of Lat. posse in 
the 8th century. The Lat. posse is itself a contraction for pot-esse, 
used by Plautus and Lucretius; and por-esse. again, stands for potis 
esse, 10 be powerful ; from potis, powerful, and esse, to be. See 
Possible and Essence. Der. power-ful, Spenser, F.Q. iv. 10. 36; 
power filly, power-ful-ness; power-less, power-lessly, power-less-ness. 
joublet, posse. 
POX, an eruptive disease. Written for pocks, pl. of pock, a pus- 


tule; see Pook. 
PRACTICE, a habit of doing things, performance. (F.,.=L.,= 
Gk.) Α weakened form of the older form prattite, by change of ke 


to ee (for che). Μ. Ε. praltike, Chaucer, C.T. 5769; practigue, 
Gower, C. A. ii, 89.=F. practique, * practise, experience,’ Cot.= 
practica, fem, of practicus. Gk. xpacrixés, fit for business, practical 
whence ἡ πρακτική (ἐπιστήμη), practical science, practice. Gk. xpax- 
76s, to be done; verbal adj. of πράσσειν (.-- πρακγειν), to do, to ac- 
complish, ὀ β. From base PARK, extension from 4/ PAR, to go 
through ; whence Gl. περάω, I pass through ; and E. fare; see Fare. 
Der. practise, verb, K. John, i. 214 (cf. practisour = practis-er, 
Chaucer, C.T. 429): ταδί Also practic-able, used by Bp. Taylor, 
vol. iii, ser. 2 (R.), formed from F. practiquer, ‘to practise,’ Cot 
hence practic-abl-y, practic-abil-inty ; also practic-al, North’s Plutarct 
pt. ii. p. 18 (R.), practically, -ness, Also practition-er, formed 
ἃ needless suffixed -er from the older term practician, with the same 
sense (both practician and practitioner are in Minsheu), from F. prac 
ticien, ‘a practicer or practitioner in law,’ Cot. And see pragmatic, 

PRZTOR, WE, 2 Roman magistrate. (L)* tn Shak. 
Jul: Cues. 3. 143.— Lat. prator, lit. a goer before, a leader; con- 
tracted form of pra-itor.Lat. pra, belores and tor, a ‘goer, from 
ire, to go, which from 4/1, to go. See Pre- and Itinerant. Der. 
prator-ium, the prector's hall, Mark, xv. 16; prator-i-an ; pratorshi 

PRAGMATIC, well-practised, fit for business, active. (F.,.= Lio 
Gk.) ‘These pragmatic χρὼς men ;’ Ben Jonson, The Devil is an 
Ass, Act i. sc. 3, end of Fitzdottrel’s long speech. _* Pragmaticall, 
practised in many matters;' Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F. pragmatiqu 
chiefly in the phrase Ja pragmatique sanction,‘ confirmation of a 
decree made in the councill of Basil,’ &c., Cot.— Lat. pragmaticus. = 
Gk. πραγματικός, skilled in business, Gk. πραγματ-, stem of πρᾶγμα 
(=npax-pa), a deed, thing done.=Gk. πράσσειν (= πρακ-γειν), to do; 
see Practice. Der. pragmatic: -al-ly, Note also praxis, an ex- 
ample for exercise, from Gk, πρᾶξιν, a deed, action. 

STE, an extensive meadow or tract of grass. (F.<L.) A 
word imported from America in moder times. ‘The wondrous, 
beautiful prairies;’ Longfellow, Evangeline, iv. 12.—F. prairie, ‘a 
medow, or medow ground;’ Cot. = Low Lat. prataria, meadow- 
land; used a.v. 832; Ducange.—Lat. prat-sm, a meadow; with adj. 
fem. suffix -aria. Perhaps connected with Gk. πλατύς, broad, Skt. 
grit large; from g/ PRAT, to spread; cf. Skt. prath, to spread, 
extend. 


PRAISE, commendation, tribute of gratitude. (F.=L.) M.E. 
preis, Chaucer, C.T. 8902. [The verb preisen, to praise, is found 
much earlier, in the Ancren Riwle, p. 64, 1. 22.]—O. F. preis, price, 
value, merit. = Lat. pretium, price, value; see Price. “Der. praise, 
verb, ME. μνεία, O.F. preter (=Lat: pretare); praise: prota 


worthy, Much Ado, v. 2.90; praise-worthioness. Also ap-praise, dis 
Praie opeprecae depreciate; precious, Doublets, price, prize (2) 
to strut about ; in mod. E.,to bound gaily, as a horse. 


(E.) Spelt praunce in Spenser, where it is used of a giant stallei 
lon, Fo! i.7.11. In Shak. it is used of a young man, 1 Hen. VI, 


ig 5 ἢ 
@ TheSc. pout, chicken (Jamieson) = poult, q.v.Gii. 1. 24. The old sense is to strut about, as if for display; and the 


PRANK. 


mnete variant of pront, Used of α horse, Skelton, Bowge? 
. 411. prauncen ; ‘the horse may pryk and praunce,” 
HYotse, Sheep, and Goose, 1 49. Also pronee 


γάρ, Gower, C.A. 
41. Cf. 0. Dn. pronken, ‘to make a fine shew, to r, strut ; 
fong the 


Jang: # straat at gaan fone, to strut along, to walk proudly 
See Prank. Der. prancing. 
ἜΚΑΝΕΣ, to deck, to ado. (E.) “The old senses are to dis- 
tet gad ‘et out ostentatiously, to deck, dress up. ‘Some prancke 
Spenser, F.Q. i. 4. 14, ΜῈ, pronken; * Pram, as 
a eres ron Prom ipt. Parv. I pronke ‘ones gowne, I set the 
plyghtes in order, ie mets les is cane robe ἃ ost’ onder 
Bf πῶς man, his gowne is prantadas if e were but a an} Pals. 
with pletes ;? Skelton, Elinour oma 69. It 
Eppeats to be an Ε' ποτὰ, B. Closely connected with prink, used 
i the same sense; see examples in Nares, ‘But marke plumes | be 
The whiche to friscte he dayes and nights consumes ;? 
Dibatst re with a Mischief, st. 6, . Harlit (Here Rich. reads 


i. 0 pri Siento! ο prick), fo δε ἔρμος sprace ae, on 
f-conceited,’ Jamieson ; prick-me-dainty, prink, primp, 
to deck, to ἐξ rg Ὑ. Allied words are bbe 


pronck, ‘ shewe, or ostentation,’ ‘Hexham roncken, to display one’s 
dress, pronckepinken, pronckeprincken, to glitter in a fine dress, Oude- 
mans. Without the nasal, we have O. Du. pryken, ‘to make a proud 
shew ;’ Sewel. Cf. also Low G. dranten, to make «fine show, proc, 
show, display, Bremen Wrterbuch; G. prank, show, parade? Dan 
prenk, show, parade: and perhaps G. grange, Dan 
prongs , to make a shew. 8. The notion of trimming ‘means 


ΟΣ ‘or making small holes comes out also in the verb to prick, 

123, 156 (and see Halliwell); note also ee 
poindevice, Accordingly 1 regard ‘prink a3 fo τὸ 
rich, just as pnb is from pick; ‘ce Pink (1) ἐπ Pink (2), Der. 


prank (4), 

ick, mischievous action. (E.) In Shak. Hamlet, 

ΤΥ ‘Oth. ii, 1. 143; Skelton, Why Come Ye 

cigwood well says: ‘A prank is usually 

taken in a bad sense, and ifies something done in the face of others 

that makes them stare with amazement.’ It is, in fact, an act done 
‘Paar tc besa ler veel Aion Spare, Bi 

PRATE, to talk idly. (Scand.) M.E. praten, Lidgate, Minor 
Poems, ed. Halliwell, 155; Coventry Plays, ed. Halliwell, 353 (Strat- 
mann). =O. Swed. prata, to talk (Ihre); Dan. prate, to prate; also 
Swed. prat, Dan. prat, talk, prattle. +O. Du. praten, ‘to prate,’ 
Hexham; mod. Du. frat, tattle; Low G. praten, to prate, praat 
tattle, Bremen Wérterbuch. Perhaps of imitative ongin; ef. G 
prassein, to crackle, which answers in form to E. prattle. Der. prate, 
sb., prat-er, prat-ing. Also pratt-le, Temp. iii. 1. 57, the frequentative 
form, with the usual suffix -le; ‘prattle, sb, Ren Il, v. 2. 26; 
prattl-er. 

PRAWN, a small crustacean animal, like the shrimy (μαίας jown.) 
MLE. prane, Prompt. Pary. Of unknown origin, 7 jo has 
*Parnocchie, ἃ fish called shrimps or praunes.’ This can hardly be 
other than a dimin. form of Lat. ἃ sea-mussel (lit. a ham), 


+ 
Nat to Courte, 365. 


whence O. Ital. perna, ‘a shell-fish called a nakre or a narre’ Florio; 


also S| perna, flat shell-fish. From Gk. πέρνα, a ham; see Bar- 
nacle. I prawn is from Lat. perna, there must have been an O. F. 
form parne* or 


PRAY, to entreat, “sk camestly. (F,<L.) In early use. M.E. 

green preyen; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 287, 1. 9; Havelok, 
Ὁ. F. preier, later prier, fo pray, ry,’ Cot.= Lat. precari, to ray. 

prec, stem of of pres, ἃ prayer (base PRAK). = of PARK 

3 whence also Skt. pracck, to ask, G. fragen, &c. 


see Precarious. Hence prayer-ful, prayer-less. 
ὃς, beforehand, (L.; or F.,=L.) Gre Pe 
Ἐς (in pre-hendere), usually pra.—Lat. 
ora, prep. before: put for pra, ἃ locative case. Closely connected 

with pro; see Pro-. Also allied to the prefixes per, para-, pur-. 

to pronounce a public discourse on sacred matters. 

(@..=<L) M.E. prechen, Ancren Riwle, BIO IL 22, 24.0. Ε΄ 
in Cot.), mod. F. précher.= Lat. pradicare, to make 
own in public, declare publicly.=Lat. pra, before, before men, 
ablicly and dicare, to reclaim, allied to dicere, to say. See Pre- 
ion. Der. preacher, preach-ing ; preach-ment, 3 Hen. VI,i. 


rier Doublet, predicate, 
4 ,, an introduction, preface. (F..=L.) M.E. 
amble, Chaucer, C. T. 6413.=F. bream i eae Pe treasiboare te 
logue ;* Cot.— Lat. prambulus, adj., form τα τ" το 
Paik before. Lat. pra, before; and ambulare, to walk; see Pre- 
and Amble. Der. ‘preambul-at-ion, Chaucer, C. T. 6419. 


" precipit-ance, precipita, also precipit-at-ion, 


PRECOCIOUS. 


PREBEND, portion received for maintenance by a member of 
cathedral church. (F. L.) Defined in Minsheu, ed. 162 
Ὁ. ΒΟ prebende, ‘a prebendry,’ Cot; mod, F. prébnds, α prebend 

Lat. prabenda, 2 payment to a private person from a ‘public 3 
fem. of prabendus, ἢ part of pratere, to afford: supply, give, 
wat. pra; before; κρὴ habir, to haves whence pratibere, to hold 
forth, proffer, offer, contracted to prabere, and ‘Habit. 
Der. prebend-al; prebend-ary, Spenser, Mother Habberds Tale, 422. 


And see re, 

A Etous, certain, held by a doubtful, tenure. (L.) 
“Powers which he but precariously obeys;" Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. i. c. 10, near end ἴδιο. F Fommed (by change from -us to. 
-ous, as in numerous instances) from Lat. precarius, obtained by 
payer ot pee as a favour, doubtful, precarious. —Lat, brecari, to 

Der. precariourly, “πεσε. 
παν ΔΝ ἢ ‘a caution taken beforehand. (F.<L.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. -0.F. Precaution, ‘a precaution,’ Cot. Mod. F. 
précaution. = Lat. pracautionem, acc. of, itio, comp. of pra, before, 
‘and cautio, a caution; see Pre- and Caution. Der. precaution-ary. 
PRECEDB, to go before. (F.,—L.) In Hamlet, i. 1. 122.— 
O. F. preceder, to precede,’ Cot mod. F, précéder.— Lat. acoder, 
to go before ‘comp, of pra, before, and cedere, fo gos see 
Der. preced-ence, L. L.L. ili. 83, from O.F. precedence, " i 
cedence? Cot, which fom Lat, pracedenta, 2 going forwards an 
advance; preced-enc-y. Also precédcent, adj., Hamlet i 4.98 (pelt 
presidente, Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 7, 1. 23), Ὁ. F. precedent, * pre- 
cedent, foregoing,’ Cot. ; ly. Home ‘with a change of 
accent, préced-ent, sb., Temp. ii. 1. 2915 precedent-ed, un-precedent-ed; 
ny ess-ion, QV. 
*eRECENro: the Teadce ofa choir. (L.) In Todd’s Johnson, 
with a azotation dated ae 1622.—Lat. pracentor, a leader in music, 
precentor.= before; and cantor, a singer, from cantare, to 
sing, chant see Pre. and Chant. 
CEPT, a rule of action, commandment, maxim. (F.,=L-) 
Μ. Ε- precept, Wyclif, Acts, xvi. 24.0. Ε΄ precepte, ‘a precept,’ Cot.; 
mod. F. précepte.=Lat. praceptum, a precept, rule; orig. nent. of 
tee PP. of pracipere, to take beforehand, also, to give rules. = 
and capers, to take; see Pre- and Capture. 
i ve preceptiah, Much Ado, v. 1.243 precept-or, from 


Dee *, a teacher ; t-or-ial, sept-or-y, 
Ῥ SSION, a going ἔγνω, ΤΠ Chicdy in the phrase 
[precession of the equinozes, in Phillips, ed. 1706. From Lat. 


ssionem, ct. of races, ‘coined werd; from pracczms, pp. 
prac prac 


Testis 
\CLINCT, a territorial district. (L.) Spelt. presen Fabyan, 
Chron. vol. i. c. 172; ed. Ellis, p. 168, 1. 27. — Low Lat. pracinctum, 
a boundary; Ducange.= Lat. pracinctum, neut. of pracinctus, Pp. of of 
pracingere, to enclose, surround, gird about.= Lat. pra, before, used 

as an augmentative, with the sense of ‘fully; and cingere, to gird ; 
see Pre- and 

PRECIOUS, valuable, costly, dear. (Fy=L.)_M.E. precious, 
P. Plowman, A. ii, 12 (footnote); Wyclif, t Pet. Ὁ. Ε΄ precios, 
precieus, mod. F. précieux, precious. = Lat. pretioens, valuable.— Lat. 
pretium, x price, value; see Price. Der. preciourly, -ness. 

PRECIPICE, « very steep place, an abropt descent. (F..—L.) 
In Minsheu, and in Shak. Hen. VIII, v. 1.140.=0.F. precipice, mod. 
Ἑ. précipice {Lite τ Lat. prasiptiom, α falling headlong down} 
also, ἃ crude form of Praceps, head fore: 


Δ pp. 
we and in in SI Lear, 


50; prop 


Ms + ed. Ellis, p. 287, 1 
Cot, Mod. Ἐ. préci 


of ‘concise,’ because an abstract is precise, to the exclusion of ir- 
relevant matter. Lat. pracidere, to cut off near the end.= Lat. pra. 
before, hence, near the end; and cadere, to cut. See Pre- and 
Cassura. Der. precisely, “ae prciiom a late word. Also 
Ῥηκί να recise person; ἃ word ; see Nares, 

'B, to hinder by: anticipation, shut out beforehand. (L.) 
Kine wo late word; used by Pope and Burke; see Todd’s Johnson and 
Richardson. = Lat. praciudere, to close, shut up, hinder from access. 
= Lat. pra, in front; and claudere, to shut; see Pre- and Clause. 


TERECOGIOUS, premature, forward. (L.) ‘Many precociovs 


PRECONCEIVE. 


> Sir Τ᾿ Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. ¢. 6. part 
ted in R., uses precoce, answering to mod. F. Pete: 
word ; from pracoci-, crude form of pracox, ripe before its time, pre- 
mature; also spelt pracoguus, pracoquis.—Lat. pre, before; and 
coquere, to cook, to ripen; see Pre- and Cook. Der. precocious-ly, 


ness § 
PRUCONCEIVE, to conceive beforchand, @eL) | Used by 


Bacon (R.); but no ieference is given, Coined from Pre- 
Conovive.’ Der. -ion ; from Pre- and Conception. 

PRECONCERE, to concert or plan beforehand. (F.,—Ital.= 
L.) ‘Some preconcerted stratagem’ Warton, Hist. of E. Poetry, 
i 98 τὰ μον, Ca Coined from Pre- and Concert. 

YR, a forerunner. (L.) In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 201. 
=Lat. precursor, ἃ forerunner.—=Lat. pra, before; and cursor, & 
runner, from currere, to run ; see and Der. precur- 
sory ; note also , ἃ ἔσει Hamlet, i. 1. 121. 
PREDATORY, 


> given to vlundereg. (L.) ‘Rich. gives a quota- 
tion from Reliquiz Wottonianz, p. 455. Englished from Lat. prada- 
forius, plundering ; from predator, a Blunderer.= Lat, pradatus, pp. 
of pradari, to plunder, get booty.=Lat. prada, prey, booty; see 


PREDECESSOR, one who has led another in an office. 
(L.) Ια Shak. Hea, V, i. 1. 181; ‘an ancestor, Hen. V, i. 2. 
248,.—Lat. , & predecessor. = Lat. pra, before; and deceenr, 


‘one who retires from an office, from decestus, pp. of decedere, to 
depart, which is compounded of ἀμ, from, away, and eedere, to go. 


Seaburn to destine τ: yoL) ἴδε find ME. 
inacioun in Chaucer, tr. of thins, Di. bi. 


tind, Peed , pre- 
rte ἐμοιθασα τς 


Pee and Destine.  predestin-cte, as above, from Lat. pre- 
‘destinatus ; predestin-at-or, predestin-at-ion, as above, from Ὁ. F. 
predestination. Also predestin-ar-i-an, ἃ coined word. 
TREDETERMUNE, to determine beforeband. (F.,=L.) ‘But 
he did not predetermine him to any evil ;” 
Determine. 


Bp. Taylor, vol. i. ser. 9 
(R) Coined from Pre- and Der. predetermin-ate, 


predetermin-at-ion. 

PREDICATE, to affirm one concerning another. (L.) 
term in logic. ‘Which may as truely be Prat of the Eglish 
play-haunters now, as of the Romans 9 , Histrio-Mastix, 


pt. i. Act vi. ες, 2 (R.)— Lat. pradicatus, pp. ofpredinns to publish, 
see Preach. Der. predicat-ion, predica-ble, predicat-ive. 
Also ‘predicament, ‘one of the most general classes into which things 
can be distributed; see Tyndale, Obedience of a Christian Man 
ΤΣ in Specimens of English, od Skeat, p17, 1.317, ftom Low 
t. predicamentum. Doublet, preac 
PREDICT, to tell Defoe, Propbey (L.) In Milton, 
a sb., with the sense of ‘ pre- 


Shak. has ἔν as 
iv. 8.<Lat. pradictus, pp. of pradicere, to tell 
‘pra, before; and dicere, to say; see Pre- and 
Diction. Der. Prediction, Mach. i. 3. 55, from O.F. prediction, 
‘a ion,’ Cot.; and this sb. probably suggested the verb to 
predict, 2s it is in early use. Also predic ve, fom from Lat. predictivus. 
PREDILECTION, s choosing beforehand, partiality, choice. 
(L.) A late word, added by Todd τ to Gates 's Dict. Coined from 
Lat. pra, before, beforehand; and dilectio, choice, love, from dligee 
to choose out from others, to love. Diligere is compounded of 
it for dis-, apart; and Jegere, to choose. See 


Pre-, Dis-, and 
beforehand. cee a. oK) In 
and Dispose. Di 


PREDISPOSE, to dit co 


ant-, stem ο of pres. part. 
rd Bacon’ Colours of Good and Evi, wie 
‘CE, eminence above the rest. ΓΑΒ Spelt 
veheminenct, Bacon, Easty ix § 135 preemynence, Skelton, 


‘e Nat to Court, ὯΝ t. [The 
insertion of ἃ is due to wah to ol the hate] = Lat. pra~ 
sminentia, ἃ 801 eminentio, 


x, excelling. = Lat. pa, before; and 
and Eminence. 


eminence; see ‘Der. pre-eminent, from Lat. 


eminently, 


praeminent-, stem of the pres. part. of pracminere, to excel; pre- {es Foot. = Lat. pra, before; and Pian 
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welyn, as® PRE-EMPTION, 2 rchasing before others. (L.) “Εἰ; ἊΣ οἵ 
or coined | preemption of frst cheice of wines in Bourdeaux;” Howell, 

Lat. pra, 


ters, Ὁ. ii. let. ‘not 14); dated 1634. Coined from 
before; and Aa ΩΝ from 


"Dis ENGAGE, το cnr 
ENGAGE, to athe beforehand. (F.,<L.) Todd gives 
two quotations for this word from Poscios both without references. 
From Pre- and Engage. τ ‘e-ment. 

PRU-EXIST, to exist beforehand τ (L.)__* But if thy preexisting 
soul ;’ Dryden, On Mrs. Killigrew, 1. 29. ) prom Brew sed Bato 


jst-ent, pralstenct 

ToRRPACE, i troduction to a book. ΕΣ. 1) In Shak. 
1 Hen. VI, v. 5. 11...0.. Ε΄ preface, fem. ‘a preface,’ Cot.; mod. F. 
préface, Cognate with Ital. prefazio, a prel ες, Span. prefacio, cor 
responding to an O-F. preface of the masc. gender. B. Formed 
from a Low Lat. prafatium*, not found, but substituted for Lat. 
prafatio, a preface, which produced the Ital. prefazione and Span. 
prefacion, and would have given a F. form prefaison. — Lat. ‘prafarem, 
ἃ preface; neut. of prafatus, pp. of, of prefers, to say beforehand. = Lat. 
pra, before; and fari, to speak. See Pre-and Fate. Der. preface, 
verb; prefat-or-y, as if from a Lat. prafatorius 5. 

CT, a governor, one placed in office, president. (F.,—L.) 

M.E. prefect, Chaucer, C.'T. 13830 (where he is translating from 
Latin). O.F, prefect; mod. F. préfet.— Lat. prafectus, a prefect, one 
set over others.—Lat. pra, before; and factus, made, set, pp. of 
facere, to make; see Pre- and Fact. Der. + prefect sh α also pre- 
‘Yect-ure, borrowed from mod. F. préfecture, which from Lat. pra- 
‘Yectura, a prefectship. 

PRE! to before others, esteem more highly, to 
advance or exalt, (Ε.,. 1.) Common in Shak. Cor. 152, ὅτου: 
spelt preferre in Palsgrave. = O.F. preferer, ‘to prefer, like better,’ 
Cot.=Lat. praferre (pres. t. prafero), to carry in front; also to set 
in front, prefer.—Lat. pra, before ; and ferre, cognate with E. bear ; 
see Pre- and Bear. Der. prefer-able, from Ὁ. Ε΄. preferable, * pre- 
ferrable,’ Cot., also written preferr-ible; prefer-abl-y, Srefer-abloness; 
lorem O.F. preference, ‘preferment ;’ Cot.; prefer-ment, 


ind emptio a buying, ‘emptus or emtus, pp. of emere, to 


Oth. ἔα 
ε Ἐς πΙΩ + 

tie temple of Solomon Bale, γαζῆς of balk arches ogo) PE 

i 1) rom ἘΣΘ. and Figure; but suggested by late Lat. ῥνα: 


rare(White). Der. pone igure-ment, profi ion, ive. 

‘Saree to fix beforehand. (F., = Ὡ et ΓΟ pr 

alsgrave. Spenser has the pp. prefixed, Sonnet 46,1. 1. “This is due 

7 the O. F. prefix, ‘ prefixed, limited ;᾿ Cot.—Lat. ‘prafixus, pp. of 

trafgere to fix in front, = Lat. pra, before; and jigere, to fix; see 
and Fix. Der. prefix, sb., lit. that which is prefixed. 

PREGMANT, fruitful, with i 
iv. 1179. 


7 renee, ot egnantem, acc. of pra~ 
cena pera from a verb 


gnans, pregnant, 
pragnare®, to be befor 


pragnare’,, ¢ Α birth, to be about to beat.—Lat. pra 
fore; and gnare*, to bear, of wl 1¢ PP. gnatus, usually spelt 
ans, born, is in common use. See Pre- and Matai. Der. pre 
grani-ly; pregnancy, 2 Hen. 1V, i, 2. 192. 

ILE, adapted for grasping. (L.) Modem; not 


in Todd's Johnson, “Coined with sux “ἂν from frelon, usually 
prensus, pp. of prekendere, also prendere, to lay hold of.=Lat. 
for pra. ‘before; and (obsolete) hendere, to se et ‘cognate Lad 


Ἑ. get; see Pro- and Get. Der. prison, pri 
LBTBTORIO, belore history: (eels) Modem; from 
‘Pre- and 


‘Historic. 
PREJUDGS, to judge beforehand. (FL. 
of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 8, 1.17.50. F. prejuger, ‘to preju 

ναὶ ‘before; and ἐναΐξαγε, 
, All's Well, i. 2, 


. | Der. prejudicat 
raindicat, pp. of retin projudication, pre- 
ion formed beforehand. 


judicat-ive die. 
‘PREJUDION, « ent, an ill οἱ 
(F.<L) In Shak. Hen. VIII, i 
Shoreham’s Poems (Percy Soc.) 
i "Cot Lat praiudicium, 
sho, a damage, 
judgement. : . 
ἐρβαμς τειν τ THe vie. 3.915 prejudicial, 3 Heo, VI,i. 1. 144; 
idievially, 


‘TB, a bishop, church dignitary. (F. 
in Layamon, 24502; pl. prelaz (put for 
p. 10, 1. 8.=0. F. prelat, ‘a prelate, Cot.—: 


used as pp. of the verb praferre, to prefer, 


ut for tatus (= Gk. 


rAqréa), from of TAL, to lift ; see Pre- and Hlate. Der. prelat-ic, 
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little used ; prelat-ic-al, Milton, Reason of Church Government, Ὁ. ii. PREORDALN, to ordain, beforchand, Fn L) 


sect. 3 (R.); prelatic-al-ly ; prelat-ist ; prelac-y, Skelton, Why Come 
Ye Nat to ons, 500, 

ΓΑ ΒΥ, introductory. (F.,=L.) _In Blount’s Gloss. 
ed. 1674. ΝΑ preliminary considerations;' Bp. Taylor, vol. ii 
ser. 3 (R.) Coined from Pre-, q. v., and O. Ε΄. liminaire, ‘set before 
the entry, or at the beginning of, dedicatory,’ Cot. From Lat. 
Himinarem, acc. of liminaris, of or belonging to a threshold, coming 
‘at the beginning. Lat. limin-, stem of limen, a threshold, allied to 
Himes, a boundary ; see Limit. Der. preliminarisly. 

PRELUDE, an introduction to a piece of music, a preface. 
(F,=L) The Lat. form preludium was once used, is the 
form given in Minsheu, Cotgrave, and Blount. In Dryden, Britannia 
Rediviva, 187, it seems to be used as a verb.—O.F. prelude, ‘a pre- 
Indium, preface, preamble,’ Cot.=Late Lat. preludium", praludium *, 
a prelude, perhaps a coined word ; it is not in Ducange.= Lat. μα 
Judere, to play beforehand, also, to give ἃ prelude beforehand, which 
is just Dryden's use of it.—Lat. pre, before; and Iudere, to play; 
see Pre- and Ludicrous. Der. prelude, verb; prelus-ive, from pp. 
pralus-us, with suffix -ive. 

PREMATURE, mature before the right time, happening before 
the proper time. (L.) 

Englished from Lat. prematurus, too early, untimely, Premature. 
Lat. pra, before; and maturus, ripe; see Pre- and Mature. 
@ Cotgrave only gives the O.F. sb. Do prematarite, “prematurity. Der. 


premature-ly, prematur-ivty, prematin 
PREMEDITATE, to meditate bel beforehand. (L.) In Shak. 


Hea. V, iv. 1. 170,— Lat. premeditatus, pp. of premeditari; see Pre- 
and itate. Der. premeditat-ion, in Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, 
b. Ὁ. Διο α (R), from F. premeditat ‘premeditation,’ Cot., from Lat. 
‘ameditationern. 
IMIER, chief or first, a chief, a prime minister. (F.,<L.) 
‘The law-phrase premier seisin, first ion, was in use in common 
law; Minsheu notes this use of it, a.v. 1627. Rich. quotes ‘the 
Spaniard challengeth the premier place’ from Camden's Remains, = 
F. premier, ‘prime, first,’ Cot.= Lat. primarium, acc. of primarius, 
chief, principal; formed with suffix -arius from’ prim-us, first. See 

Prime. Der. Premiership. 3, 1 ved 
& proposition, in logic, or 

smuned for te tale of ‘drawing conclusions; one EP or 
sitions ina syllogism from which the conclusion is drawn. (1 


.) The spelling’ premise stands for premisse, the true F. spelling ; 
the spelling premiss is Perhaps due to the Lat. form, but may also be 
for premise. Minsheu has ‘the premises ;’ but the correct pl. pre 


misses is in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. iii, pr. 10, 1, 2588.-0.F. 
premise (mod. F. prémisse), omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 
14th century (Littré).— Lat. premissa (sententia being understood), a 
premiss, lit. that which is sent or put before. = Lat. pra, before ; 
mittere, to send ; see and ion. Der. premise, verb, orig. 
“to send before,’ as in Shak, 2 Hen. VI, v. 2. 41, from F. pre (=Lat. 
fra), before; and mis (fem. mi) Ῥ. Of mettre (=Lat. mittere), to 
send, to put. Also premis mie adjuncts of a building, a sense 
due to the custom of Begining ἀράς with the premises setting forth 
the names of the grantor and grantee of the deed; the sense was 
transferred from the description of these to the tl leased, and 
came to be used in the present vague way; see Blount’s Nomolexicon, 
1691. Wedgwood explains it more simply ‘from the use of the 
term in language, where the appurtenances of a thing sold are 
mentioned at full in the first place, and subsequently referred to as 
the premises, i.e. the things premised or mentioned above. 

profit, bounty, reward, payment for a loan, ὅς. (L.) 
Τὰ Blount’s Gloat, where he not only explains it by * recompence,’ 
‘but notes the mercantile use of it in insurances. Lat. premium, 
pref lit. ‘a taking before ;* put for pravimium (= pra-emium). = 


t. pra, before; and emere, to take, also to buy; see Pre- and 
Example. 
PREMONISG, to wam beforehand. (F.,<L.) In Minsheu, 


ed. 1627. A coined word, from pre-, before; and monisk, a cor- 
rupted form of Μ. E. πονεῖν, towam, Wyclif, 2 Cor. vi. 1; just as 
‘admonish is corrupted from M.E. amonesten. See Pre-, Admonish, 
and Monition. Der. ion, Chapman, tr. of Homer, Od. i 
fan coined from pre-and monition. Also premonit-is it 
τὸ Lat. premonitor; premonit-or-y, 
monith-ment obwolete), used by Bale (R.) 
PRENTICE; short for Apprentice, q. v. 
PREOCCUPY, to occupy beforehand. (F< 
Cor. ii. 3. 240. = O.F. preoceuper, ‘to preoceupate, an 
Lat. praoccupare ; from pra, before, 
Pre- and Ocoupy. 41 The pecul 
under that word. 


ipate,” (οἱ. -- 
and orcupare, to occupy; see 
τ ending of ocenpy is discussed 
Der. preoceupat-ion, from Ὁ. Ε΄ preoccupation 
(Minsheu), ‘a preoccupation,’ Cot. ; also presecup-anc-y. 


In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Not F., but | prepens 


PRESCRIBE. 


In Milton, 
P.R.i,127, From Pre- τ cf. O.F. preordonner, ‘to 

preordinate, or fore-ordain,’ Cot. The adj. preordinate (Lat. 
preordinatus) occurs in Sit T. Elyot, The Governout, b.ii.c. 12 (ΕΣ 


‘and see Palsgrave. Der. preordin-at-ion, used by Bale (R.) ; 
from e- and ordination. 

, to make ready beforehand, arrange, provide. (F.,— 
Db In tbe Bible of 1551, Lake, Τῇ, 4; and in alsgrave. = O.F. 


- and Parade. Der με 
er, -ion, Sir lyot, 
fees (ao Sip erase 
tion,’ Cot. ; prepar-at-ive, from O.F. preparatif, ‘a preparative, or 
preparation,” Cot ; prepar-atsively; Preparatory, sughested by O.F. 
Breparateire, * a preparatory,’ Cot. Also prepare, sb., 3 Hen. VI, iv. 


101 
"AY, to pay beforehand. (F.=1.) Quite modem; not 
in Todd's Johnson. Pre- and Pay. Der. prepai-d, pre- 


pay-ment. 
GH, premeditated, intentional. (Fo=L.) | Chiefly in 
the phrase ‘malice prepense;” formerly commonly written ‘malice 
ed.’ ‘The expression + ‘murder’ occurs in the Stat. 
12 Hen. VII, cap. 7; see Blount’s Nomolexicon, ed. 1691.‘ Malice 


is malice forethought ;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.=F. 
[εν ὁπ), beforchands and penser, to think; δὰ 
Pansy. Der. Dex. prea 
PREPONDERATE, to outwcigh, exceed in weight or info. 
» Pp. of 
and 


3 Bee 


ence. (L.) 
praponderare, to outweigh. = Lat, pra, before, hence, in exce: 
fonderare, to weigh, from ponder-, stem of pondus, a weigh 
and Ponder. 


In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.—Lat. pra 


Fag, and Der. preponder-at-ion; preponder-aat, pre- 
PREPOSITION, a part of speech expressing the relation be- 
tween objects, and governing a case. (F.,=L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
3627, = O.F. prepostion*a proposition, ia * Cot. =Lat. 
brapositionem, acc. of prapositio, αι mmar, ἃ. 

1g 5 See 


Bispositon, = Lat. pra, before; 


and Position. Der. preposition-al. 
PREPOSSESS, to beforehand, preoceu 
sesses the hearts of His servant ‘aylor, vol 


νέο. 
PREPOSTEROUS, Contrary to nature or reason, absurd, qa) 


“ Preposterouse, preposterus;’ Levins, ed. 1570. = Lat. preposterus, 
reversed, i iver i Tite last part forwards, hind side ‘ore. Lat. 
pra, before, in and posterus, latter, coming after; see Pre- 


‘rom Pre- and Possess. Der. sing, pre 


ἐπα Poatetion, “Der, preposteroutly, -ness. 
PREROGATIVE, an exclusive privilege. (F.,-L.) In Spen- 
ser, F. Ο. ἵν. 12. 31. = O.F. prerogative, “ἃ prerogative, privilege,” 
Cot, = Lat. grarogative, αι previous choice or election, preference, 


privilege. “Orig. fem. of prerogativus, one who is for an 
opinion before others. = Lat. pre, before; and -rogativus, formed 
from rogatus, pp. of rogare, to ask. See Pre- and Rogation. 
ΒΕ ae a oe Canby In Shak. King Jobo, 28; as 
a verb, Merch. Ven. iii. 2. 175..- Ὁ. F. presage, ‘a presage, divining ; 
Cot. Lat. prasagium, a presage.—Lat. prescgireto ve before- 
hand.=Lat. pra, before ; and sagire, to perceive qui 7 prob. allied 
to sagus, presaging, predicting. See Pre- and Sager), Der. oe 
re, verb, anewering to O. F. presagier ; presag-er, .. Sonn, 2: 
a priest, elder of the church. d= δ 
“Preshyters, ot fatherly guides;’ Hooker, Eccl. Polity, b. v. 
(R) = Lat. presbyter. = τᾶς ἐκ τρεσβύτεροι, ‘elder; comp. of xp ie, 
old; see 1 Pet. v. 1. Presbyter-ian, a term ap- 
lied to tenets Tiabodied ina Da tomolay ‘AD, 1560, Hayda, Dict. OF 
tes, which see; Presbyterian-ism. Also ΓΟ 1 Tim. iv. 14, 
‘where the Vulgate has presbyterium, from Gk. πρεσβυτέριον. 
"PRESCIEN CE, forcknowled : (ον ἰὴ Tn Chaucer, ἐσ. of 
μον ¥. PF. 3,1. 4478.—0. F. prescience, ‘a prescience,’ (οί. -- 
Lat. scientia, foreknowled, it. pra, before ; and scientia, 
know! see Pre- and Solence. Der. preiient, Hacon (see R.), 
a later word, from prascient-, stem of pres. part. of prescire, to know 
beforehand. 
PRES to give directions, appoint by way of direction. 
ῳ 
appoint, p 


\CRIBE, 
In Levins, ed. 1570. = Lat. praseribere, to write beforehand, 
prescribe, = Lat. pra, belore ; and tribes, to write; see 


‘Der. prescril prescript (= prescribed), 
More’s tone. "og version), b. ii. c. 5, ed. Arber, p. 89, from 
Lat. pp. prescript hence also eeript, sb. prescript-it Also 
preseript-ion, Cor. ii. 1. 127, from O. F. prescrip prescription,” 
from Lat. acc. prascriptionem, from nom, . preseriptiog & prescribing, 

Also prescript-ive, 


ἔτυμον whence the medical use readily fol 
@ from Lat. prascriptinus, 


PRESENCE. 


PRESENCE, a Deidg. Pre 

appearance, pradiness. ¢ ἐκ Μ. Ε΄ presence, Chaucer, c.T. 
- vesence, = Lat. Posen presence. = Lat. prasent-, 

aor “of pravens present; Ὁ see Present. Der. presncechamber 

PRESENT (1), near at hand, in view, at this time. (F,=L.) 

= ΟἹ ΕΓ present, = Lat, prasent-, 

stem of prasens, present, lit being in front, hence, being in sight. = 
Lat. pre, before, in front ; sens, being, cognate with Skt. sant, 
being; see Pre-, Absent, oa Booth. Der. present-ly, Temp. i. 
2. γον; present (2), 4. 
‘PRESENT ὦ, to sane. ‘ofler, exhibit to view. (F.<L) ME. 
presenten, Rob. of Brune, tr. of Langtoft, p. 63, 1. 21, Chaucer, C. T. 

12190. = O. F. it.’ Cot. Lat. presentare, to place 
before, hold out, present ; lit.‘ to make present.’= Lat. prasent-, stem 
of pravens, present ; see Present (1). Der. preseni-ar, present-able, 
present-at-ion, As You Like It, iv. 4.112, from O.F. presentation, ‘a 

resentation,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. presentationem ; present-ee, one who 
toa benefice, from O. F. pp. presenté (Cot.) present-ment, 

4-54, and. asa law-term) in Blount's Nomolexicon, ed. 
‘Also present, sb., M. E. present, Ancren Riwle, p. 114, 1. 2, P. 
rift,” Cot. 
forehand, a conviction of 
some future event. (F.,=L.) “Α presentiment of what is to be here- 
after;’ Butler, Analogy of Religion, . Pe i. c.6,§ 11.0. F, presenti 
ment, ‘a fore-feeling,’ Cot. 5 ἜΣ ΤῊΝ ed by Lat. ‘prasentire, to perceive 
beforehand ; see Pre- and Bent 

VE, to guard, ρων mont (Fe) ME. preseruen 

(with w=»), Gower, A. ii, 82, 1. 28.0. F. preserver, ‘to preserve,’ 

Cot. = Lat. pre, beforehand ; and serare, to keep; see Κ᾽ 

Serve. Der. preserve, sb. : preserver ; preserv-at-ion, Temp. ii. 1.7, 

from Ὁ... preservation omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 14th 

tury (Littré); preserv-at-ive, Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, b. 

iii. c. 4 (R.), from O. F. preservatif, 
ator-y. 

‘PRESIDE, to superntend, have authority over others. (F.,.=L.) 
Tn Cotgrave. = O. F. presider, ‘to preside, govern,’ Cot.=Lat. pra- 
sidere, to sit before or above, to preside over. = Lat. pra, before ; and 
sedere, to sit, cognate with E. sit; see Pre- and Sit. Der. presid- 
ent, Wyclif, Deeds {Acts xxiv. 23, 26, from O. F. president, "ἃ pre~ 
Sident,’ Cot, from Lat prasident-, stem of pres. part. of presidere ; 
Preident sip; presidenc-y;; presidential. 

"RESS (1), to crush strongly, squeeze, drive forcibly, urge, push. 

ὦ =L.) M.E. pressen, presen (with hard 4), Chaucer, Ο, T. 2582. 
= F. presser, *to press, strain,’ Cot. = Lat. pressare, to press; fre- 
quentative formed from pressus, pp. of premere, to press; from 
ἃ base PRAM, to press. Root knows, Cr Goth. ‘anapraggan 


M.E. present, Wyclif, 1 Co 


1691. 


152, 1.12, from O. F. present, “a present, 
‘PRESENTIMENT, κα percciving 


“ preservative,’ Cot.; preser- 


(<= ΤΥ ἐν to harass, 2 Cor. vii. 6.: Der. press, sb., Μ. E. 
3 , Chaucer, C.T. 3212, 6104, Ancren Riwle, p. 168, last 
. presse, ‘a prease, throng,’ Cot. presser, pressing, prets- 
aren Prompt. fom Ὁ. Ε΄. pressure, ‘pressure,’ 


Cot, froin Lat. pressura, orig. fem, of fut. part, of premere. Also pres 
fat, a pressing-vat, Haggai, ii. 16; see Fat (2) and Vat. Also print, 
‘im-print. 

PRESS (2), to hire men for service, to en; men by earest- 
money for the public service, to carry men forcibly to become 
sailors or soldiers. (F.,=L.) The Dictionaries do not explain this 
word at all well; the only adequate explanation is in Wedgwood. 
It is quite certain, as he Shews, thet prea is here a corruption of the 
old word prest, ready, because it was customary to give earnest- 
money to a soldier on entering service, just as to this day a recruit 
receives a shilling. This earnest-money was called prest-money, i.e. 
ready money advanced, and to give a man such money was to i 
him, now corruptly written impress, ‘ At a later period, the practice of 
taking men for the public service by compulsion made the word to be 
understood as if it signified to force men into the service, and the ori- 

reference to earnest-money was quite lost sight of; Wedgwood. 
Prest was once a common word for ready money advanced, or 
ready money on loan, ‘And he sent thyder iii, somers [sumpter- 
horses] Inden with nobles of Castel [Castile] and:foreyns, to gyve in 


prest (as ready money] to knyghtes and squyers, for he Inewe well 
otherwyse he sholde not haue them me out of theyr houses ν᾽ Berners, tr. 
of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 64 (R.) of the city a prest [an ad- 
vance] of 6000 marks ;° Bacon, Tier Hen Vil ed. Lamby p18, 


1,28, See also Skelton, Colin Clout, 350-354, and Dyce’s note; 
North's Plutarch, ed. 194, Ρ. 668. Both. pred’money and impr 
money are in Minsheu, ed. 1627; and Cotgrave explains O. F. im- 
frestance by ‘ prest, or imprest money, received and to be imployed 
for another.’= O.F. prester, ‘ to lend, also, to trust out [advance] or 
gell_unto ἀμίαι; funto, an appointed time}, Cot. F. prest, 
“prest, ready, full dight, furnished, . . . prompt, nere at hand,’ id 


Ital. prestare, ‘to lend,’ Florio; imprestare, to lend or give to lone, ‘gimperfect, preter-pluperfect, 


Present on wihin view, mien, penonal i, 
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(Mod, F. préter.) = Lat. prevare, to come forward or stand 

before, surpass, to become surety for, give, offer, furnish, provide. = 

Lat. Lat. pra, before ; and stare, cognate with E. stand; see and 

Der. impress impresiment ; also press.gang, 4.1. 

ἘΞ Ὲ GAN a gang of me men employed to ὁ press’ sailors into 

the public service. Ὁ: E.) In Johnson's Dict. This 

seems to be of rather late formation, and also to be associated 

with the notion of com compulsion or pressing ; at the same time, it 

certainly took its origin from the verb press, in the sense of ‘to hire 

men for service ;’ see therefore Press (2), as orig. quite distinct 
from Press (1). And see Gang. 

PRESTIGE, a delusion ; also, influence due to former fame or 
excellence. (F,=<L.) This word is in the very rare position of 
having achieved a good meaning in place of a bad one; the reverse 
is more usual, as noted in p Drench Study of Words, Cf πος Ε. 

, ‘fascination, magic mi wer, prestige,’ Hami 

wien, authors, it bad a bal seas as well ΕΝ ἡ but 
not an old word with us.‘ Prestiges, illusions, impostures, jugel 

tricks τ᾿ Phillips, ed. 1706. = Bs presi; Cot. gives pl. κῆρες 

« deceits, impostures, ἢ geting tri Lat. prestigivm, a deceiving 
by juggling tricks, a delusion, illusion ; we also find Lat. pl. pra 
stigia, tricks, deception, trickery. Δ. From the base prastig- of 
Lat. prastinguere, to darken, obscure, hence, to weaken, and so to de- 
ceive. = Lat. pra, before ; and stig, base of stinguere, to extinguish, 
orig. to mark out by expanetion 5 allied to Gk. στίζειν (moziy-yew), 
to prick, puncture, brand ; from 4 STIG, to prick, whence also Ε΄ 
stich, to pierce, See Pre- and Stick. 

SUME, to take for granted, suppose, to act forwardly. 

(ΕἼ ‘When she presumed to taste of the tree ;’ Occleve, Letter 
of Cupid, st. 51 (a. >. Hoa) i in Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561, fol. 398, 
back. (Presumption, M.E. presumcioun, occurs earlier, spelt presum- 
cium, Ancren Riwle, p. 208, |. 20.]=0.F. premmar, ‘to presume, or 
think too well of himselfe, .. to presume, think, ween, imagine 
Cot. = Lat. presumere, to take beforeband, anticipate, presume, ima 
gine. = Lat. pre, before; and sumere, to take; where silmere = sake 
imere, from sub, under, and emere, to take, buy. See Pre-, Sub-, 
and Example. Der. presm-ing, presum-able, presum-abl-y; pre- 
sumpt-ion (88 above), from O. F. presumpcion (13th cent. Littré), later 
presomption, * presumption,’ Cot., na Lat. prasumptionem, acc. of 
praesumptio, formed from uptus, pp. of presumere. Also bree 
‘sumpt-ive, Daniel, Civil , be ii τ ), from OF. f, 
‘likely,’ Cot. ; presi ely be ‘presumpt-u-ous, Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 
131, L, 160, Goldinge, tr. of Corsar, fol. 11 (R.), spelt presumptiowse 
in Levins, from OFF F. presomptiiewx (13th cent. presumptwouse, 14th 
cent. presumpruenx, Litt) πὶ ich from Lat. presumptuosus, prasump- 
tiosus, Hence esumptuous-ly, ness, 
ISUPPOBE, to suppose beforehand. (F., = L. and Gk.) 
« Wherefore itis to premppose’ Fabyan, Chron. a. 84-5, Eli 
B 389.—0.F. presupposer, ‘to presuppose ;’ See Pre- 

juppose. Der. presuppos-it-ion (really from : “Tifferent root; ΓΞ 


Pose, Position). 

PRETEND, to aflect to feel to feign. (FooL) ΜΈ. gre 
tenden, to lay claim, Chaucer, Troilus, b. iv. 1. 922.=0.F. pretendre, 
‘te pretend, lay claim το τ Cot.—La to spread before, 

out as an excuse, allege, pretend. fore; and tendere, 


ἐὸ αασιῶν spread ; see 


used 


it pretense, from late tet pratensus, Pp. of We nadine ὡς 


lore's Utopia, 


Also retenon Bacon, "ὁ ‘War with Spain 
ae F. <1) O.F. pret 
1» prefix, or Fon er, 
refix, from Lat. fetes ond, wl form of pra, 


Fefors, with 4 with Aryan suffix -TAR. See Pro. and 

PRETERITE, past ; the past tense. (F.,=L.) 
Me pan ἘΞ preterit, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. v. pr. 6, 1. 4990.0. F. 
preterit, τὰ. preterite, fem. " past, overpast,’ Cot. = Lat. prateritus, ΒΡ. PP. 
of praterire to pass by.=Lat. preter, beyond; and ire, to go, from 


to 
ΠΌΝΩΝ to omit. (1,2) In Minsheu, ed. 1627.—Lat. 
termittere, to allow to εἴ, let sli ‘Lat. prater, past, beyond; 
ond mittere, to let go, δ see ‘Pret ir ad ‘Misaio: ie 
Hermite, from Ο, F. “pretermission, * 8 pretermission,’ Cot., from 
. ACC. -atermissionem, 


ATURAL, supematural, extraordinary. (L.) *Sim- 
᾿ aire, being preternaturally attenuated ;* Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 30. 
rom Preter- and Natural. q 80 also preter-perfect, preter= 


Hh 


PRETEXT. 


PRETEXT, a pretence, false reason. Fork) In Shak. Cor. 
v. 6. 20.—0.F. pretexte, τὰ. ‘a pretext,’ (οί. «οἶμαι. pratextum, a 
pretext ori jeut. of pratextus, pp. of pratenere, lit. ‘to weave in 
front Lat. pra, before; and ‘tere, to weaves see Pre- and 


PRETOR, PRETORIAL ; see Prastor. 

PRETTY, pleasing, tasteful, neat, beautiful. (C.) Spelt pretie in 
Minsheu and Levins, M. E. prati, praty, Prompt. Parv,; Destruction 
‘of Troy, ed. Panton and Donaldson, 2622, ror, 13634. The old 
senses are * comely’ and ‘clever,’ as used in the above passages but 
the true sense was rather ‘tricky,’ ‘cunning,’ or ‘fall of wiles;* though 
the word has acquired a better sense, it has never quite lost a sort of 
association with pettiness. <A. S. pratig, prettig, tricky, deceitful ; 
‘Wille ge bedn prattige,’ tr. of Lat. ‘Vultis esse versipelles;" “ΕΠ τος 
Colloquy, in Wright’s Voc. i.12. A rare word; formed with the 
usual suffix ig (as in stdn-ig, E. ston-y) from a sb. prat, pratt, deceit, 
trickery; see praties, as ας loss to Lat. artes (in αὶ bad sense), Mone, 
Quellen, p. aay, ooh also we have Lowland Scotch pratty, 

ity, tricky, τὸ prat, ἃ trick, used by G. Douglas (Jamieson). 

ἢ prettugr, tricky ; , from, m preter trick, » pretta, tO cheat, deceive. ἐν 
Norweg. praion pra tricky, roguish ; from pretta, a trick, piece 
wie, to play a trick (Aasen).  B. The word is pro- 
ΠΌΣΩΝ tic origin ; as appears from Ο. Com. prat, an act or deed, 
ἃ canning trick, connected (according to Williams) with W. praith, 
an act deed, Certainly not contected with G. pcg, showy, 
as is clear from the absence of the guttural in the E., Icel., Dan., 
‘and Comish forms, and by the difference in sense. Der. prety. 
spelt prety, Court of Love, 420; pretti-ness, Hamlet, iv. 5. 189; also 
ratty, 
Pega ATL, to overcome, effect, have influence over. (F.,<L.) 
Spelt soy jn Levins ; preuaile in Minsheu.—O.F. prevaloir, ‘to 
Cot.=Lat. prasalere, to have great power.—Lat. re 
Before, hence expressive of excess; and walere, to be strong, fave 
3 see Pre- and Valiant. Der. prevail-ing ; preval-ent, 
Rilton, PL. vi. 411, from Lat. prevalent, stem of pres part, of 
pravalere; preval-ence, from O.¥. prevalence (Cot.), fibm Inte Lat. 
feet τ superior force; prevalency. Also prevail-ment, Mids. 


i 
PEREVABICATE, to shift about, to quibble. (L.) + When 


any of us bath our part of the covenant, i.e. swerved 
from it, Bp. Taylor, vol. i. ser. 3 (R.) (Preuaricator and 
tion are both in Minsheu’s Dict.; but not the verb.]=Lat. prexari- 


eatus, pp. of preuaricari, to spread the legs apart in walking, to 
simddle to walk crookedly ; hence to swerve, shuffle, &c.— Lat. 
pra, before, here used as an intensive prefix; and uaricus, straddling, 
extended (with suffix ~ic-) from warns, bent, stretched outwards, 
straddling. Cf. Lat. Varws as a proper name, orig. a piekoame, 
B. It is supposed by some that Lat. uarus is cognate with G. 

transverse; see Queer. Der. prevaricat-or ; prevaricat-ion, 


O.F. “evarication, ὁ prevarication,’ Cot. 

PROVENT, to hinder, obviate. (L.) The old sense is ‘to go 
before, anticipate ;” Tw. Nt. iii. 1. 94, Hamlet, ii. 2. 305; Spenser, 
F.Q. vi 1 36,71 8,15; and in Paligrave, Ci O.F. greomir, ‘to 
prevent, outstrip, anticipate, forestall ;* = Lat. prauent-us, pp. 
of code to come or go before.= Lat. bra, belies and wenire, 

te with E. come; see and Come. Der. preven-ion, from 


. "ὰ prevention, anticipation,’ Cot. Also prevent-ive, 
fae hill ΠῚ 1706, a coined wo 


Ὁ preventive, sb. 

before, former, (L.) ‘Som previous medita- 

tions ;” vanvibs well Fanil, Lerern vl. i “sect. 6, let. 32, «Ὁ. 1635. 

Englished (by change of αὶ t to -ous, as in arduous, &c.) from Lat. 

‘prauius, on the way before, going before. = Lat. pra, before; and μία, 
‘a way; sce Pre- and Voyage. Der greene 

PREWAEN, to wam beforehand. (Hybrid ; L. and.) ‘Comets 


prewarn, Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 51. A word; see Pre- 
and Warn. 

PRBY, booty, spoil, plunder. €. κι M Et preye, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 270, . 303, L , Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, i. 273, 1. '. praie, preie; mod. F. ie, Preys a iat 
prada, Freud is thought to stand for pra-ked- 


‘which is got or seized beforchand ; 
of hndere, to seine, cognate with Ἐς ge, S Simian 
for prekendere, as is well known. γ. But if 
ree eae eine tame word with W. Pr praia, oo nd a 
prey, Gael. and Irish spreidh, cattle of any kind, then there has 

loss of initial s. Der. prey, vb., Rich, III, i. 1. 133. “also peed 


“DRIAL, three of a tor, at cards. (FaoL) An unmeaning 
corruption of pair-royal. See Pair-royal in Nares, who fally illus- 


trates it. 
PRIGE, value, excellence, recompence. (F,<L.) M.E. pris, 


PRIM. 


Havelok, 283; Ancren Riwle, p. 392, 1. 15.=0. F. pris, preis; mod. 
Ε. =Lat. pretium, price. P 398 Lat pré-tium is bret with 
icher, Compe. § 226) as in 
being prem per-=por-. Cf, Lithuan, 
, prekius, price, from one Τ sell (Nesselmann), from the same 
but with a different suffix; also Gk. πέρινημι, I sell, πρί- 
buy. In the Skt. pana, wages, hire, reward, expense, price, 
the lingual mn marks the loss of r, so that pana=parna; Curtius, 
335. Ὁ ῬΑ, to buy; whence Skt. pan (parma to buy. Der. 
‘ous, sun, ari), verb. Doublet, prai 


POnICk ‘ting, remorse. (Ε) ΜΈ, 
brie prick ge 2 ‘Averen iwle, p. 228, last line.—A.S. pricu, ἃ 
point, dot, 3 prices 
& point, jot, tittle, Matt. v. 18. 40. Du, prick, a 
mod. Da. prikkel ; see Kilian, 4 Dan. prik, ἃ dot ; νὴ mace priti, fo 

i ich, ick, tittle; whence 
each ; bank goad, ee rome 
a ish pricadh. αὶ a sting ; Skt, pupal, of varie: 
gated ool colour ur (spotted, dotted), Per πέρκινοι, spotted,” B. It is 


the orig. sense is ‘a dot? or ‘spot;’ and there is very 

fide εν that “Coal itp been lost, stich hai 
sprichar, a sting. ἐς prisk, to sprinkle, prisdata, 
also a spot, 3 all related to a 4/SPARK, to sprinkle, whence 
Lat. spar, are (fot spareere), to setter, sprinkle, spreighim, 
I scatter, spren, to sprinkle, and E. sprinkle (nasalised 
form ΡΝ or ons ‘see Sprinkle, Curtius, i. 3405, F 
ἀμ δός, J; The notion of puncturing or *goading’ is unoriginal, 
and the verb to prick is a mere derivative from the sb., as shewn by 
the forms. Der. prick, verb, M.E. priken, prikien, Havelok, 2639, 
Ῥ, Plowman, B, xviii, 11 (the A.S. prician being unauthorised) ; 
hence pricker. Also prickle, O. ‘nortbumb, pricle, Matt. v.18 
(Lindisfarne ‘MS.), ἃ dimin. form, with the orig. sense ‘a little dot’ 
or ‘speck.’ Hence pricki-y, which seems to be formed from prickle 
rather than from prick with suffix -ly; prick-l-i-ness, 

PRIDB, the feeling of being MAE. pride, pryde, 
Ῥ. Plowman, B. v. 153 spelt pruide, id. A. v. 15; prude, id. Ὁ, 
18, Ancren Riwle, p.140, |. 6.-- Α. S. pryte, pride, Altri 

20, 1. 32. (Ths pr is a weakened form of prite.) 

ALS. pryte is formed from the adj. prt, proud, 


yy the 
change of ὦ το J; sce Proud, We find also A.S. pritimg, prides 


Mone, Quellen, ‘p. 355, col. 1. Cf. Icel prydi, an omament, from 
pridr, proud; both borrowed from E., but they exhibit the length of 
the vowel | Der. pid, vb. reflexive, 

,@ presbyter, one in holy orders, above a deacon and 
below a bishop (L/<Gk) MLE. prenty Chaucer, CT. δορὶ 
preest, Ancren Riwle, p. 16,1. 25.-A.S. predst, Laws of K. Edgar, 
i. a (see Thorpe's Ancient Laws, p. 263); and, earlier, in the Laws 
of Ethelbert, § 1 (id. P ὦ να Contra from Lat. presbyter (= Gk. 
Ἰρισβύτερον) a8 s cleaay he the O. F. prestre (13th cent.), mod. 

F. pratre, Ch fandeville’s Travels, where prester = 
pres(by)ter. "hte πριν τι is comp. of πρέσεβυν, Doric olan, 
old where pea. = pris in Lat. pits, ὶ ἄκια, old, and 

stably) from oY GA: το beget Produce ; Cartius, i. 82. See 
0. with F. sufix) priesthood, A. S. prebu-hid, 
fle Bela ὃς γαιῶν ρίας); ψπίμιοτταβι τ 


Pericles, ii. 1. 705 priest-li-mess; priest-ridden. 
P precise, affectedly neat or nice. (F. am) Dalley rol ied. 
1735) has: ‘to prim, to set the mouth conceitedly, to be full of 

fected ways.’ Phillips, ed. 1706, has: ‘to prim, to be full of 


affected ways, to be much conceited.’ The oldest example is 
sb. ἃ neat girl, in Barclay’s Fifth Eclogue, cited by Nares. (From 
the E, ‘word are derived the Lowland Scotch primp (with excrescent 
3), to assume pradish ἢ self-important airs, to deck oneself ἴῃ a stiff 
and affected manner (Jamieson); and primis, demare, in Bums, 
Hallowe'en, st. 9.) Halliwell cites the pond prin as meaning 
affectedly neat,’ but in the quotation adduced from Fletcher's 
Foes Ῥ. 140, the word obviously means ‘ thin, aunt, slender,’ &c. 
B. The sense of ‘slender’ ‘or *delicate™ is the orig. one, 95 shen in 
"ΞΕ: 0.F. fem, ‘ prime, ἧς 


sensor ste ΟΣ τὸ see 
‘weapon, which is tapered to ἃ 3 cf. filer prim, ‘to ran thin, 
or by little and little s Cot. neti probable that the sense of 
SRY sas ἀπε σὰ by some confusion wilh the old wet rch to 


PRIME. 


ima | alis, chief; 


Hon AS. opens, Goths froma, 
Rian Curtius, i 354 The Skt, grevorma, frst, exhibits a double 
sufix; cf, also Gk. πρῶτον. See Prior, Former, and Pro-. Der. 


ich are cognate 


Prine τὸν, ib as already explained ; , prime-minister ; prim 
ed. 1706, from Lat. primarius; prinari-ly. "Also 

primate, in primat, Layamon, 29736, from O.F. primat, ‘a 
Primat or metropolitan,’ Cot., which from Lat. primatem, acc. of 
primas, principal or chief man; Primate-ship ; imac, from O. Ε. 
᾿ Cot. Also fr primer, P. 


Pi word i in preparing a gun. δ ἘΠ ΞΕῚ 
upon prime as expressing ‘to put into prime order,’ to make 
quite ready ; Eom rine in the see of ready;" see Nares. But 
whatever history may be, remy be sre thatthe etymology 
fom the B aij prime, ας ραν, E. prime, to trim trees (Hi 
well), See Prime (1 Der. prinving, primoge, an 
allowance to the captain of a vessel for loading the same, 

, an old game at cards (SpeneoL) Ce 
translates O.F. prime by ‘primero at 
Merry Wives, iv. 5. 104.=Span. primero, first; the ‘Span. p ἜΞΩ 


(fem. form) is still given as the name of a at cards. But 

the game is obsolete, and little is known about it; it probably 

derives its name from some chief or principal card.=Lat. primarius, 

ε bev age et, Peta 10 he frst 4 Also 
it. belonging to age. 

It primeval, In Boe, Doane 630. A coined word; the 

dhe form was primevous, in Blount’s Gioss., ed. 1674.=Lat. prima 


primeval. . prim-, for primus, first ; and auxm, an age. See 
Prime (r and Age. 
60. 


original, antiquated. only In Shak, Troil. 
᾿ς primitif, masc., primitive, font primitive,’ Cot. τὰς 
eatliest of its Kinds αὶ led from primus, 


OG: ἃ bei peng bom first, the right of inherit- 

ance of the eldest-born. (F.,=L.) "Blount, in his Gloss., ed. 1674, 
mE ei ane ofa es Browne.=O. F. tit 
. 


eee i la ; Trost Pr t,t St Aap. 
, "ary. F. prime rose, lit. first rose, 
τῷ calc! tocanssit cones early the pring “Las fins roves πὶ 
Prime(1)and Rose. 2. ‘The above isthe and obvious 
ΕΣ ne word ev it stands pat fimo is, historically, a 
corruption (due to mology) οἱ imerole, a 
rose, ‘Chaucer, C.F ga68.. This Spewers to 2 Low Tat, "orm 
frimersta®, a regalar dimin, of Low Lat. primula, αὶ prime (see 
pt. Parv.), still preserved in Span. primula. Again, primula is 
ἃ dimin. form from primus; see 6 (1), as before. 
OB, a chief, sovereign, son of a king. (F,<L.) ΜΕ. 
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Pal 
chief. (F..=L) 


PRIN ME principal, princypal, 
Rob. of Οἵοις, Ρ 446.0 F. 
formed, wi 


ipal, ΕΘΗ inci 
μ᾿ tien pric For 


1 Used by Spenser ‘with the sense of 

F.Q.¥.11.2. The / is an E. addition to the word, 

pro dar fo confson wih rina but cf. Ἐ. syllable. =F. principe, 

τὰ principle, maxime; also, a * Cot.= Lat. principivm, αὶ 
= Lat. princi. crude frm of princes, chief; see 


Der, incipled, un-prit of 
an im; ving, impression of t 
Gent). "Under πορεία sc pas ve aid that imprint ἐξα compound 
and print; and such is, historically, the case. But it will 


an ἘΞ απ at or rather for the F. form 
‘use 


of the word is much older than the invention of 


| ern prints, prone, In. Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 6186, Six-text, 
Con the Witot Ba says: ‘I had the prinve of seinte Venus 
sele.’ “In two MSS. it is spelt 


fe; in one MS. it is preente. It 
is also spelt preente, preynte in the Prompt. Pary. ‘And to α badde 
Peny, gia 


premnte;’ Plowman, C. xviii. 73. Formed, by loss 

ble, from O. F. empreinte, ‘a stamp, a print,’ Cot., in 

ae the rth century (Littré). =O. F, empreinte, fem. of empreint, 

Pp. of empreindre, ‘to print, stamp,’ Cot.—Lat. imprimere, to im- 

S| re ime, for in before p, upon; and premere, to press. See 

Ὁ) and Press. 4 The Ὁ. Du. print, a print, was prob. 

borrowed from English rather than from French. Der. print, verb, 

ME. premien, Prompt. Parv, later prine, Suey, in Tottel’s Mi 
cellany, ed. Arber, p. 7, 1 14. ‘Also printer, print-in , ims 

[OR (1), former, coming before in time. αὐ ἴω of 

‘as δὴ adj, is quite modern ; see example in Todd’s Johnson. = 

‘t. prior, sooner, former. B. It stands for pro-ior or pra-ior, 

8 comparative form from a positive pro- or pra-; cf. Skt. pra-ta-ma, 

first; and see Pro-, Prime. Der. feria: Cor. i. 1. 251, from F, 

| pig oe Bm ὡς acc. prioritatem. ‘And see 

ior 


PRION ΩΣ the be the head of α priory or convent. (F.=1.) Now 

τ Hk Rob, of Bramne tr. of 

Langt » 1. 10.— ter prieur, ‘a. prior,’ Cot.— 
ft priorem, 2, of prior, forme, μοίρα, ε τὰ rior ony se Prlor (1) 


ΕΝ prionees, Chaucer, €.T. 118, from O. fiven by 
Littré, αν. prieure, Also priory, M.E. Priorie, Pavel 2552; 
brior-shig. 


PRIZE, « lever. Grob) «Βρέ, αι lever;* Halli- 
well. Hence ‘to open a box,’ or, corruptly, ‘to 
ΤῊΝ cess to be hothing but F pois inthe txts of αἰ ὕπαρ or 
hold; pr ἃ lock or hold in wrestling, ΝΕ Cot. 

See Prize (1 

SSatant, αν οι figure whose ends are equal 
and whose sides are parallelograms. (L.,— Gk.) “ ats 
ed. 1674.—Lat, prisma. = Gk. πρίσμα (stem racyar-), & 
thing sawn off. =Gk. πρίζειν, to saw; extended form ‘of splay, to 
saw. Der. prism-al- eta 


Blount; 
eps lace of confinement. (Ἐν 1} 


ors 


Essay on Criticism, 311; prism-at-ic-all, 


M.E. 
Roof 


ἃ seizing; Ὁ) 
ΡΞ ΟΣ from prehensus, we to seize; see 
ible. Der. prisoner, Ws oth pralndey in Gen. and 

Exod., ed. Morris, 2042, it means ‘ the of'a prison,’ a gaoler. 
tnciet, former. (Fu=L.) | Ta Mach, . 3.6% 

[Formerly, the word pristinate was also in use; Sir T. Elyot, 
wernor, Ὁ. i. c. 2.15.0. F. pristine, “former, old, ancient;* Cot.= 
8. The syllable pris- occurs also 


* or prius, neut. of prior, former. 
γ. The suffix -tinus is for -tenus, i.e, extending, and occurs again in 
pro-tinus; from «TAN, to stretch. See Prior and Tend. 
Biv LTE, apart, retired, secret, not poblicly krown, (L.) 
Common in Shak; and see Minshea and ‘Lat. prinatus, 
a 


Lat. pristinus, ancient, former. 
in prises; it stands for 
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‘apart; PF 

single ; lit. it put are ob hence sundered, 

area, froma 

traf fom F ‘pot f, OF ΟΝ rial ee riuativus 5 ΤΟΣ 
privacy, Mi , the O.F, word being privautd 
(Cot) Also pri sion, from ‘privation, * privation,” Cot. Also 


privat-eer, in Phillips, ed. 1706, ‘an armed private vessel ἃ coined 
word. And see privilege, deprive, Doublet, privy, 
PRIVET, a half-evergreen shrub, (, ΡΟΝ "Also called 
imprint, prim, and primet. ‘ ‘hout, privet, prime-print, oF 
Pinereatinde; MHcdham’s Du. Dict ey bss ἀπαρέω: 
Holland's Pliny, Index to vol. ἢ. “ Privet or primprint ;’ Topsell's 
Hist. of Serpents, P. 103 (Halliwell). * Privet or primpriuet [mis- 
rinted prunpriuet] 3’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. Cotgrave explains 
OF. ἘΞ fresillon an ΕΝ by ‘ privet, primprint.’ Florio, ed, 1598, 
explains Ital. ligustro by ‘the privet or primeprint tree’ In 
Tusser's Husbandry, ed. Herrtage (E. Ὁ. 8), § 15. st. 42, we find the 
forms privie and prim. In the Grete Herball (as cited in Prior, 
Popular Names of British Plants), we find the form primet applied to. 
the primrose; the confusion being due to the fact that the Lat, 
li lied to both plants. * Hee ligustrum, a primerolle 33 3 
right’s Voe. £90, col. 2 [not ρ. 193}. β. It thus appears that 
the orig. short name was prim, whence the dimin. brim-et, corruptly 
privet, or (by elision of the 4) prim’s or priat. The form prim-print 
(= prim-prim-at) is a reduplicated one. y. Prob. so named from 
its being formally cut and trimmed ; cf. prov. E. prime, to trim trees; 
see Prim, 1 cannot believe in a connection with the river 
called Pryfetes-fiéd, A.S. Chron, an. 755, or with Privet, near Peters- 
field, Hants. 
PRIVILE 


a seizing, 
aie 
, Prehenaile. 


rhter, -money. 
@), ἘΠ ΕΞ) highly. (F.,<L.) InShak. Temp, i. 2. 168. 
M.E. prisen, to set a price on, Prompt. Parv. = F. priser, *to prise, 
esteem, . . . to set a price on.’ = O.F. pris, ‘a price, Sot me 


ἘΞ prin, = Lat, pretium; see Price. Der. prize, sb. 
“Fhtam «to a box; see Prise. 

PRO, prefix, before, forward, in front. (L.; or Gk.; ΒΡΎΣΙ 
‘This prefix may be either F., Lat., or Gk. ΠῚ F., it is from Latin. — 
Lat, pré-, prefix, before ; whence pré-(=préd), an ablative form, 


used as a preposition. + Gk. xpo-, prefix, and πρό-, prep., before. 
Skt. gre, preix: pro, before, away. All’cognate with E. for, prep. ; 
(1). Der. pre, prefix br-ior, pr-ime, prics-tine, pro-ne, pri- 


bate, , prow, provost, δι 
ῬΡΘΑ a small vessel or ship. (Malay.) Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 
ἣν 1665, p. 385, notes praw as ἃ Malay wor It is gen. spelt proa 
fn mod. books of travel. Malay prati, ¢rdw, ‘a general term for all 
vessels between the sampan or canoe, and the kapal or square-1 
vessel ;’ Marsden’s Dict., p. 222. 
PROBABLE, that may be proved, likely. (F,=1) Ια Shak. 
As You Like It, iii. 5. 11.=F. probable, «probable, ἢ ‘proveable ;’ Cot. 
= Lat. probabilem, acc. of probabilis, that may ὃς proved: f formed 
swith sate -bilis from probarre, to prove; see 
babley; probabili-ty, from F. probabilité, " 


probability ;” Cot. And 


wee idation 
“PROBATION, a trial, time of trial ο of proof. (F-L.) In 
Shak. even used with the sense of * proof,’ Macb. ili. 1. 80. = F. pro- 


it. 
ΠΝ a probation, proof ;” Cot. lat:  probationem, acc. of, a 
atrial, proof. — Lat. probatus, of probare, to ve ; 5:6 

Der. probation-al, probationary, probationer. ‘Also probate, proof ot 
a will; ‘ probates of testaments,’ Hall's Chron., Hen. VIII, an. 17, 
from Lat. probatus. Also probat-ive, probator-y, And see probable, 
probe, probity. 


1 


PROCURE. 


See Prove. 
PROBLEM, « question proposel for solation, esp. α dificult 


one. (F.,=L.,=Gk.) M. E. probleme, Chaucer, C. T. 7800.— 0. Ε΄ 
probleme, ‘a problem,’ Cot. Mod. F. probleme. = Lat. 
‘Gk. πρόβλημα, anything thrown fc |, @ question put forward for 
discusion, = Gk. spé, forward; and βλῆμαι a casting, formed with 
suffix -μα from BAn- = Bad-, as seen in βάλλειν, to cast. See Pro- 
and Belemnite. Der. problemat-ic, from the stem προβληματ-; 
problematical. 

YBOSGIS, the trunk of an elephant. (L..=Gk.) ‘Their 
eee snonte or trunke, which the Latins call a Holland, 
tr. of Pliny, b. viii. c. 7. = Lat. proboscis. = Gk. xpoBocels, an ele- 
phant's trunk ; lit. ‘a front-feeder,’ = Gk. πρό, before, in front ; and 
βέσαεν, to feed. See Pro- and Bo 

‘PROCEED, to advance. (F.-L.)  M.E. proceden, Gower, C. 
Αὐἰαγῖν τος , proceder, ‘to proceed,’ Cot.=Lat. procedere. = 
Lat. pro-, before; and cedere, to go; see Pro- andCede. De: re 
Tw ( Gent. ii. 6. 415 proced-ure, from O. F. 

, sb. pl. Also process, M. E. processe, 
, from O.F. proces (14th cent.), later procés 
(mod. F. procts), “ἃ proces or sate; Cot,, from Lat. processum, acc. 
of processus, a progress, which from processus, pp. of procedere. Also 
process-ion, M.E. processioun, processiun, Layamon, 18223, from F. 
procession = Lat. ‘acc. processionem, an advance. Hence process- 


“PROCLAIM, to publish, announce aloud. (Ε.,.. 1.) M.E. 
proclamen, Gower, C. A. i. 6, 1. 1ο. = F. proclamer, ‘to proclame,’ 
Cot,=Lat. proclam: pro-, before; and clamare, to cry aloud; 
see Pro- and Claim. Der. Prolamers proclam-at-ion, All's Well, 
i. 3. 180, from F. proclamation = Lat. acc. proclamationem. 

PROCLIVITY, a tendency, propensity. (L.) Spelt procliuitig in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; be also has the sbsolete ‘adj. procliue = proclive. 
Englished directly from Lat. procliuitas, a declivity, propensity 
Lat. proclivus, sloping forward or downward. = Lat. pro-, before 
and clivus, a slope, hill, allied to clinare, to bend, incline, which is 
allied to E. lean, See Pro-, Declivity, and Lean q). 

PROCONSUL, orig. the deputy of a consul. (L.) In Cymb. 
7.8.—Lat. proconsul, = Lat. pro-, in place of; and consul; see Pro- 
and Consul. 4 Similarly, proprator. Der. proconsul-ate, pro- 
consul-ar. 

PROCRASTINATE, to postpone, delay. (L.) In Shak. Com. 
Errors, i. 1. 159.— Lat. procrastinat-us, pp. of rastindre, to put off 
till the morrow, delay. = Lat. pro-, forward, hence, off ; sal wor 
tinaus, put off till the morrow, belonging to the morrow. 
tinus is compounded of cras, tomorrow (of uncertain origin); Joe 
lit. stretching ‘or reaching onward, from ψ TAN, to stretch, for 
which see ἃ. Der. procrastinat-ion, from F. procrastination, 
‘a procrastination, delay,’ Cot. = Lat. acc. procrastinationem ; pro- 
crastinat-or. . 

PROCREATE, to generate, propagate. (L.) In Minshen, ed. 
1627. —Lat. procreatus, pp. of procreare, to generate, produce. = Lat. 
pat beforehand; and creare, to create, produce; see Pro- and 

Create. Der. procreat-ion, Chaucer, C. T. 9322, from Ο. F. pro- 
creation = Lat. acc. procreationem. Also procreat-or, procreat-ive ; pro- 
ereant, Macb. i. 6. 8, from procreant-, stem of pres. part. of Lat. 

reare. 

PROCTOR, a procurator, an attomey in the spiritual courts, an 
officer who superintends university discipline. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627. M.E. proketour, spelt proketowre in Prompt. Parv., where it is 
explained by Lat. procurator. And, whilst proctor hortened 
form of prokétour (in three syllables), the Jatter is in its tum an 
abbreviated form of procurator. See further under Der. 


Der. pro: | proorships prociorsial; prosy. | Doubletyproceraior. 
ROCUMBENT, pr prostrate lying on the ground. 1.) Kersey, 


a 1715, gives procumbent leaves a8 a botanical term. Lat. procumb- 
ent-, stem of pres. part. of procumbere, to incline forward. = Lat. 
pro, forward; and -cwmbere, to lean of lie upon (only used in com- 

unds), a nasalised form of eubare, to lie down. Pro- and 


ἘΣΎ 
to obtain, cause, get. (Ε...-1.) M.E. procure, 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 257,1. 20.  F. ον το re, get. -- Lat. 
-urare, to take care of, attend to, man: bro-, for, in be- 
if of; and ewrare, to take care of, from care, care. See Pro- and 


PRODIGAL. 


Cure. Der. procur-able, procur-er, procur-ess, procure-mmt, Also 
procur-at-or, M. E. procuratour, Chaucer, C. T. 7178, from O. 
Fon tae in use in the 13th century (Littré), mod. F. procurateur, 

Lat. procuratrem, acc. of procurator, a manager, agent, deputy, 
viceroy, administrator; the more usual F, form is procureur (see 
Cotgrave), and the more usual E. form is the much abbreviated 
proctor, 4. ν. Also procuration, Minshen, ed. 1627, from F. pro- 
joa ἃ procuration, a warrant or letter of atturny,’ fot. Also 


μὴ Sree 


waste 


Hin 
ll their 


pes sign, ‘token, portent. 
prod-igium, where préd, forth, be 
‘and ogium * means ‘a saying,’ 
ing, adage. In this case, the orig. sense is ‘a say 
hence a sign, prophecy, or token, See Pro- and Ἂς 
prodigi-ous, Spenser, FP Ὁ. iv. 1. 13, from F. rods 
Cot. which from Lat. prodigiosus ; 

‘PRODUCE, to lead or brit 
In Shak. Al's Well, iv. 1.65 an 


as in the > conipoabd ad-agivm, a say- 


forehand, 
: ‘Der, 
igious,” 
yield, cause. (L.) 
t. τ Producere. Ὁ 


luctionems, 
ong. ie a iength eiheg fat in late iat the production of a document 
document or proof itself. Also product-ive, product- 


Fl raion 
TEMG, prelude, preface. (F.,=L.,=Gk.) Chaucer has the 
spelling prokeme, C. T. 7919, where “the ἃ is merely inserted to’ καρ 
ἐς vowels apart. =-O. F. proéme, ‘a proem, preface,’ Cot. ; mod. 

protme, = Lat. prowmivm. = Gk. προοίμιον, an introduction, prelude. 
=Gk. πρό, before; and «μου, ‘a way, path, from ψ' I, to go, with 
suffix -MA._ See Pro- and Itinerant. 

PROFANE, unholy, impious. (F.,L.) Commonly spelt pro- 


shone in the r6th century; see Rich, IL vi. 9g (ἔπε folio); and 
binson’s tr. of More's Utopia, ed. Arber, p. 145, 1.6.—=F. profane, 
‘ prophane;" Cot.=Lat. profanus, unholy, profane. β, The orig. 


sense seems to have been ‘ before the temple,’ hence, outside of the 
temple, secular, not sacred.=Lat. pro-, before; and fanum, a fane, 
temple. See Pro- and Fane. Der. profane, verb, Rich. I, iii. 3. 
81; profane-ly, profane-ness; profan-at-ion, Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 128, 
from F. profanation, ‘a prophanation or prophaning,’ Cot., from Lat. 
ace profenctionem. Also profan-i-ty, Englished from Lat. - prefanias. 
,OF'ESS, to own freely, declare openly, undertake to do. 
(F,=L.) Not derived from F. professer, as stated in Webster; for 
this is a late form, in Palsgrave. The M.E. word is rofessed, used 9s 
* Whiche in hir ordre was professed,’ Gower, C.A. ii. 1 
hh is Englished from O. F. profes, masc., professe, fem., applied in 
the same way ; ‘Qui devant iert nonain professe’ = who was before a 
professed nun; Rom. de la Rose, 8844 (Littré).—Lat. professus, 
Pranifest, confessed, avowed; pp. vf profiteri, to rates avon = avow.— 
Lat. pro-, before all, publicly ; ἐπ fateri, to ἀοίκποι 
nfess, Der. 
MLE. professioun, professiun, Ancren Riwle, p. 6, 1. 22, ftom F. pro- 
Session ; profess-ion-al, profess-ion-al-ly; profess-or, 1 Hen. VI, v. 1.14, 
from Lat. professor, a public teacher; profess-or-ial, profess-or-ship. 
PROFFER, to offer. propose for acceptance. (F..—L.) ΜῈ. 
profren (with one 7), Chaucer, C. T. 8028; proferen, K. Alisaunder, 
3539.0. Βα profer, 10 produce, alledge,’ Cot. Mod. F. proférer. 
Lat. proferre, to bring forward.=Lat. pro-, forward; and ferre, 
to ps ΑΝ ‘te with E. bear, See Pro- and Bear. Der. broffer-er. 
[CLENT, LENT, competent, thoroughly qualified. (L.) In Shak. 
1 Hen. IV, it 4. 19.=Lat. proficient, stem of pres. part. of projiere, 


hated (ποὰ above); professed iy; μετα, wont 
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to make advance. = Lat. pro-, forward; and. fer to make; 
see Pr ‘and Profit. Der. proficience, sroflene 
) [Not ΔῈ, 


| SROFILE, an outline, the side ace (Ital. 
but an Ital. word. The F. word was formerly spelt porjil or pourfil, 
which forms sein Colgrave: hence ME. purjiled, bordered, Chaucer 
Cc. 3}... Dra in profile; Dryden, Parallel of Poetry and 
inting ) “Profi ‘lial. profilo) that design which shews the 
side, ... a term in painting Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Ital. profilo, 
‘a border, a limning or drawing of any pictare:' Florio, Hence pro- 
Jilare, ‘to draw, to limne, to pai tal. pro-, before (= Lat. pro-); 
‘and filo, ‘a thread, a line, a strike’ {stroke}, Florio, from Lat. silum, 
a thread, Thus the sense is a ‘front-line’ or outline. See Pro- and 
File(1). δ The mod. F. profil is (like the E. word) from the 
Italian. “Der. profile, vb.; and see purl (3). 
PROFIT, gain, benefit. σε Μ᾿ ME. 


profit, P. Plowman, B. 
prol. 169.—F. profit, * profit;” Cot. (Cf. Ital. profitio.}—Lat. pro- 
Pro- | fectum, acc. of profectus, advance, pi = Lat. profectus, pp. of 


roficere, to make progress, μάνας advance, be profitable. = Lat. pro-, before; 
‘and facere, to . Der. profit, vb., M.E. 


ten, Wali, Heb, ν᾿ 5, fom Fy rofers profitable, Wycl 
iii. 16; profit-abl-y, profit-able-ness; profit-ing, profit-less. 
ΤΟΥ ΤΥ, ἀπκοῖμς, CES Minckes Geese to profligate, 
to overthrow, to vndoe, to put to flight ;’ ed. 1627. But it is proper! 
Dp nsed as an adm Lat profigats, pp ‘profiigare, to dash 
nd, overthrow; whence. profit, cast downy aba 
lissolute. Lat. pro-, forward ; anc ΤΣ to strike, dash, 


aTim, 


to 
doned, 


from 4/BHLAGH, to strike whence ‘also See Pro- and 
Blow (9). Der. profigaiely, nes, profigary 
), deep, low, abstruse, *ecalt. Ὁ. σα} In Early 


eee and Lives of Saints, ed. Furnivall (PI .), xvii. 237 
(Stratmann) ; and in Fisher's Works, ed. Mayor, p. 37s ll. 12, 16.= 
F. pra ofond, * profound,’ Cot. Lat. profundum, acc. of profundus, deep. 
tt. pro-, forward, hence, downward, far, deep; and fundus, the 
ground, bottom, cognate with E. bottom. See , Found (1), 
and Bottom. ' Der. profound-ly, profound-ness; also profund-i-ty, 
formerly profoundite (according to R., whose reference to Esher seenss 
to be inaccurate), from F. profondit profundity, Cot. 
1 (L.) A thetoric so profuse;? 
172.=Lat. profusus, pp. of profundere, 


PROFUSB, liberal to excess, lavi 
Chapman, tr. of Homer, Od. 
to pour out.—Lat. pro-, forth; and fundere, to pour; see Pro- and 
Fuse. Der. profusely, Profuse-ness; brofus-ion, from Lat. profusio. 
PROG, to search for provisions; as sb., provisions. (Scand.) The 
sb. is from the verb. ME prob broken, to beg; see further under Prowl. 
OGENITOR, a forefather, ancestor. (F.,=L.) Now con- 
formed to the Lat. spelling; but formerly progenytour, Sir T. Elyot, 
Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 14, b. ii. c. 7; Fabyan, Chron. an. 1336-7. 
=F. progeniteur, ‘a progenitor,’ Cot.—Lat. Brogenitorem ace. of a 
genitor, an ancestor.= Lat. pro-, before; and genitor, a parent, 
9 GAN, to to beget, ‘with Aryan suffix TAR, denoting the agent ; see 


Pro- and Genus. See Progeny. 
PROGENY, descendants, a race, offspring, (F,-L.) M.E. 
Progen, Gower, C. A. ii. 166, 1. 115 progenye, Wyclif, Gen. 
F, prog ni a ἢ Cot.— Lat. progeniem, acc. of progenies, 
iy Eon t. pro-, forth and stem geni-, allied to gen-us, 
GAN, to beget. ‘Progenitor. 
OSTIC, Ee cherkge indication, presage. (F.=L.,— 
αν ) othe whi they adjudged for pronosti girls and tokens of 
the kynges deth ;’ ‘Fabyan, Chron. b. i. ¢. 240.—0.F. pronostique 


(14th cent.), prognostigue, Cot; mod. F. pronostic (Littré).= Lat. 
brognosticon. GR. προγνωστικόν, a sign or token of the fature.— Gk, 
before; and γνωστικόν, neut. of γνωστικόε, good at knowing, 
which from yoorde, yrurds, known, γνώναι, to 
and Gnostia. Der. ἐτοκποιεῖο, adj. from Gk. spopootates a 
fe, spelt pronostyeate in »gnostic-at-ion, spelt 
frovostcasyon ἴα Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth’b. ie. “from OF. 
pronostication or prognostication, ‘a prognostication,’ Cot.; prognostic- 
‘t-or. 


ublic noti i 


1g 5 


forward; and to walk, step, rag See Pro- and Grade. 
Jer. progress, ¥b., accented prigress, K. John, v. 2. 463 progression, 
gehnucer, C.T. got rom F. progression (aot ἰὰ Cotgraye,and masked 
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as ‘16th cent.’ in Littré, but prob. older), from Lat. acc. progress: 
ion srogresion-a Blount ed. 1674; progresrive, Phillipe, ed. 
ly, -ness, 
‘PRowtarn τὸ to hinder, check, forbid. (L.) In Minshen, ed. 
1627, and in Palsgrave. —Lat. prokibitus, pp. of prokibere, to prohibit; 
lit. to hold before or in one’s way.=Lat. pro-, before; and Aabere, 
to have, hold; see Pro- and Habi ibit-ion, Cymb. 
4-79, from F, prohibition, ‘a 2 prohibition, from Lat. acc. prokibitionem ; 
prokibit-ive ; Lat. prokibitorius. 
lan, a merpoae scheme. (F=L,) In Shak. 

Much Ado, ii. τ. 5 F. project,‘ project, purpose,’ Cot. Mod. 
ἘΞ projet.= Lat. proisctum, acc. of proiectus, pp. of proicere (projicere), 
to fling forth, cast ont, hold out, extend; whence the sense to set 
forth, plan, not found in classical Latin. = Lat. pro-, forward; and 
fave, to throw see Pro- and Sot (1). Der. proj verb, to cast 
forward, Spenser, F.Q. vi. 1. 453 to plan, accented prdject, 
Antony, v. 2. tary Projet on ofS in the sense of ‘ plan’ in in Hen 'V 
i. 4. 46, from F. projection, ‘a projection, . . extending out,’ Gout 
org nile, in Phillips, ed. 1706, a coined word. 

OLA, extended elongated in the direction of the polar axis. 
(12) Chiefly in the phrase ‘ prolate spheroid,’ Bailey's Dict., vol. i. 
ed. 1735. [Prolate is used as a verb by Howell ; see Rich. and Todd's 
Johnson.]~Lat. prolatus, lengthened, extended.— Lat. pro-, forward; 
‘and Jatus (for satus), borne, from 4/ TAL, to lift, bear; see Pro- 
and Oblate. 

PROLEPSIS, anticipation. (L.,=Gk.) A rhetorical term; in 
Phillips, ed. 1706. lount, ed. 1674, gives prolepsie, from O.F. 
prolepsie in Cotgrave.]=Lat. prolepsis. = 
‘or anticipatory allusion.=Gk. πρό, before; and λῆψιν, a seizing, 
Gitching, taking from λήψομαι, fat. of λαμβάνειν» to sclae. See 

Catalepsy. Der. prolep-t-ic, as in ‘ proleptick disease, a 
Faoce othe always anticipates, a ‘asif an ague come today at 4 o'clock, 
tomorrow an hour sooner,’ Phillips, ed. 1706, from Gk. ἐπροληστικόο, 
antici lep-t-ic~al, Blount’: Gloss., ed. 1674; prolep- 


PROLIEY 


, fritfal. (F—L.) Spelt proiyek in Phi 
1706, and in Bp. Taylor, vol. i. ser. 93 (R.) =F. proli 
Cot.—Low Lat. prolificus*, not recorded, thou; 


derivatives prolificatio and proli fea 


tedious, lengthy. (x) ‘A long and prolixe ex- 
Rortacion ;? Hall's Chron., Hea, Sin 9 “ty has the 
corrupt form prolixt, Palace of Honour, pti. st. 18, ed. Small. [The 
sb. E. prolisites, is in Chaucer, C.T. 10719, and Troilus, 


linity, 

b oe 1564.]—F. prolixe, " prolix,’ Cot.=Lat. prolixus, extended, 
prolix. The usual derivation from pro- and Jaxus cannot be 
sustained ; the verb Jaxare shews that Jaxus keeps its vowel in deriva- 
tives; and the change of vowel from a toi has no support. Prolixus 
must be Compared with elixus, soaked, boiled, allied to Ο, Lat. liza, 
‘water, and ε, to flow. We then get the true sense; pro- 
Jixus means " at ich has flowed beyond its bounds,’ and the usual 
sense of ‘ broad’ or ‘ extended’ is clear! i due to the common pheno- 
menon of the enlargement of ἃ pond by rain.=Lat. pro-, forward; 
and lisus*, su the place of the unrecorded pp. of ligui, to flow. 
See Pro- an aia Der. prolix-ity (see above), from O. F. pre| of 
lixite, not in Cotgrave, but in use in the 13th cent. (Littré) ; 

Lat. acc. prolixitatem. 

PRO: )R, the speaker, or chairman of a convocation. 
(22 ‘Prolocutour of the Conuocation house, is an officer chosen by 
persons ecclesiasticall, publickly assembled by the Kings Writ at 
‘euery Parliament ;* Minsheu, ed. 1627.=Lat. prolocutor, an advocate. 

whe and loeutor, a speaker, from Jocutus, pp. 
Pro- and Loquacious. 


fe foamat 4 

‘rol a be 

logue, or fore-speech,’ Cot.=Lat. prologus.=Gk. πρόλογοε, a 
.=Gk. πρό, before; and anne speech ; re ro. 


OLONG, to continue, out. (F,,L.) MAE, prolongen. 
*Purlongyn, oF prolongyn, ot put fer a-wey ;* Prompt, Parv. p. 417. 
=F. prolonger, ‘to prolong, protract,’ Cot. Lat. prolongare, to Pro: 
Jong. Lat pre forward, onward; and longus, long. See Pro- and 

‘Der. prolong-at-ion, from F. prolongation, ‘a prolongation,’ 
ea from Lat, εἰ οιοηξαα. Doublet, purloin. 


a walk, place for wag @.-L) In 
. Blots Gos Gloss, ed. 1674, we find both promenade and — 
F. promenade, formerly pourmenade ; Cot. gives only the latter form. 


PRONG. 
Formed from O. F. or promeer, to walk, both of which 
forms are gi eotgrave, the re being really the same (Lat. 


pro-) in either case. The suffix ~ade is borrowed 
~ada= Lat. -ata, the fem. form of ~atus, the 
fon sat ware, 


from the Prov. suffix 
suffix of the 1st con- 
rig. to drive on by 
ive on, allied to mixari, 


+ and minere, to jut, re ae 
ο Der. ‘prominently; prominence, from F. prominence, 
ce,’ Cot 
PROMISCUOUS, mixed, confused. (L.) In Minshen, ed. 16275 
and in Cotgrave, to translate F. wé.— Lat. mixed, 


prominent, οι 
Ἐρἀτοπάκαν to project. = Lat. pro-, for 


Root uncertain, 


=Lat. pro-, lit. forward, but here of slight force; and misc-ere, to 
mix, allied to E. mix,’ See Pro-, eous, and Mix. 
Dee. romiscvoury, es 

PROMISE, an engagement to do expectation. (F.= 
L) Put for promes or promesse. is the promes that he 
bath promised νὰ τ᾽ Bible, 551, 1 Joho, * Fayre behestis and 
promysys;’ Fabyan, Chron. an. 1336- ‘a promise,’ 
Cot. Cf Span. promesa, Ital. promessa, a promise. = Lat. promissa, 
fem. of promissua, ‘promittere, to send or pat forth, to 7 
= Lat. pro-, forth ; and mittere, to send; =F and Mission. 


Der. promise, verb (as above) ; promis-er, 


ys 
promissory, formed with suffix -y (= 


y(n Lats Sa) Fra) trons the (are) oa) 


PROMONTORY, a headland, cape. (L.) In Shak, ‘Temp. ν. 
46. Englished from Lat. promontorium, a mountain-ridge, headland ; 

cf. F. promontoire (Cot.) = Lat. pro-, forward ; mont-, crade form of 
stroma ‘and the adj. nent. suffix -orium. See Pro- and 


PROMOTE, to farther, advance, elevate. (L.) ‘A great fur- 
therer or promoter ;* Fabyan, Chron. an. 1336-7, ed. Ellis, p. 445. 


. πρόληψει, an anticipation | romiss 


"He was promoted to 30 high an office” Οἱ on, Chron. Hen. Vi, 

ΟΣ Lat. promotus, pp. of promouere, to pr ote, further. = 
» forward; and mouere, to move; vee Move. 

Det. jromotart , M. E. promocion, Prompt, Parv., from F. 

sromation, 0 from Lat. acc. promotionem. 

PROMPT, prepared, ready, acting with alacrity. (F,<L.) ‘She 


that Mas frompte and ry tall eu * Fabyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 
πὶ ed. Pgs Lt & * Promptyd, Promptus τ" Prompt. Parv. 
- * prot οἵ. -- Lat. promptum, acc. of prom; 
promi, brought τὸ Lights at hands adr a cP τος. οὲ eet 
bring = Lat. +, forward; and emere, to take; whence 
primere = pro-imere, ‘Pro- and Example. Der. prompt-ly, 
prompt-ness ; prompt, verb, Μ.Ε. prompten, Prompt Parv.; prompt-er, 
ME. ME grombire Fr παρέ, Parv.; prompt-ing ; prompli-tude (Levins), 

Premera Cot., from Low Lat. promptitudo, 
Sitch oceans ΜΕ Or De 


FROMULGATE, to pal to ) ἦρ Shak. Oth. i. a. ἊΣ and 
as vb. an it. promulgatus, pp. of pro- 
mulgare, to pubis ον Papeete pm the prefs pron a3 
usual. Some have supple promulgore to stand for prouulgare, to 
put before the wulgus or common people, by change of uto πε; this is 
not of mal κεῖ. \ers propose a connection with multi, many, pl. 

Others refer it to O. Lat. promeliere, ‘litem pro- 
mouere,’ or connect it with promuleum, a tow-rope. Der. pro- 


mulgat-or, ilgat-ion. 
phox win the face downward, headlong, inclined, eagerly, 


ready. (Fy =I.) Ια Shak. Wint. "Tale, πεῖ, 108. =F. prone, 
“Prone, Coay: Cot. — Lat. pronum, acc. of pronus, inclined tor to- 
B. Prdmus prob. stands for proudnus (provinus), formed 

Ti va nd ne from pré-, before, forward ; see Pro-.Gk. 
πρηνής, πρᾶνου (= =pa, are) hen headlong.+-Skt. pravana, declining, 
inclined to, ready, Prone: F this form ilhetstes the Gk’ and La 
forms, Ὁ 6:. pro 

PRONG, 


forkes? 


note also Lo 
fem pa pe ae ao Lar Ea  PrONger, & 
pillory, and so can hardly be a related word. ‘The M. E. prong, how- 


PRONOUN, 


ever, means ἃ pang, throe, 
cation of the same E. word, from the same W. source.‘ Throwe 

[three). ‘womannys pronge, sekenes [sickness], Erampaa;’ Prompt. 

"arv.p. 493. This explains the the line ‘The of loue so straineth 
them to rie" Court of Love, ed. 1561, fol. 353, back, last line, need- 
altered, in modem reprints, to‘The pange of love.’ See Pang. 

SHONOUN. « word cede place of a noun, to denote a person. 
(F.,=L.) In Ben Jonson, Peg, Grammar, c. xv; Shak. Merry 
Wires, iv. 1.41. Cotapounded of Pro- and Noun; and ted 
by Lat. pronomen, a pronoun. It answers to F. pronom, but there is 
nothing to shew that the F. compound is earlier than the E, word. 
Cf. Span. pan, promombre, Ital. pronome. Der. pronomin-al, from pronomin-, 
stem of Lat. 

PRONOUNCE, to utter, express, speak distinctly. (F.,=L.) 
M.E. pronouncen, Chancer, ὦ. T. 16766. -- F. prononcer, ‘to pro- 
nounoe’ Cot. - Lat. rommeiare, to pronounce.—Lat. pro~ forth: 
and and cong to tell. SeePro-and Announce. Der. pronouncer, 

se-able, pronouncing ; promunci-ation, from F. pronontiation, 
romunciations Cot, from Lat. acc. pronuntiationem, 

ERoon, a test, earreaarsni ‘ne hind the Ὁ, “1.) The μὸν 

undergone some alteration; we spelling profe in 
Be of 1551, 3 Cor jig, ΜΕ. E. pres ἴω many Meg of Wyclif, 


2 Cor. ii. 9, later text, where the reading of the text itself is preuyng. 
Earliest e, Ancren Rive 3.1 1. 135 where δο is put 
Τὴ people for F. peuple, τὰ proofe, tryall; 


Got. = Late Lat, proba, a proof (White); which seems to be merely 
formed from the verb probare, to prove ; see Prove. Cf. Port. and 


Ital. prova, Span. prueba, α proof, 

'PHOP, ὦ support, stay. (C.) The sb. appears earlier than the 

verb. M. - proppe, ἃ long staff; Prompt. Pary. Α the letter p is 

frequently found to lead to a Celtic origin, the double p in this word 

Fone to the same very clearly. = Irish propa, a prop; propadh, prop- 
3 Gael. prop, a prop, support, prop, to Prop, pp. propta, Propped. 

ence also C Τὰ ΜῊ + 
‘or stopping up, Dan. ν 
G. , to cram, fc ox ta. ane fre, ve 


δ same SOUTCE ἃς 
pro-, forward ; and 


ἜΣΧΕΣ ‘Minsheu; ‘ro 


ae ἡγε κῃ 
oe ᾳ “The blood . . . that 
is propelled out of a vein of the breast ;° (died 1657); cited 
in Todd's Johnson, without a reference. [But [int the word propulse was. 
formerly used instead of it; see Richardson.] = Lat. propellers (pp. 
ΡΝ aes to propel.=Lat. pro-, forward ; and pellere, to drive ; see 
als Pulsate. Der. propell-er; propuls-ion, bropuls-ive, from 
SITY, an inclination. + Propension or Pro; : 
Phillips, ed. 1706. [The old word was propension, as in τας Ἢ 
and in Shak. Troil. ii. 2. 133, from F. propension, ‘a propension or 
proneness,’ Cot.] A coined word, from Lat. propens-us, hanging for- 
ward, inclining towards, prone to; pp. of , to hang for- 
wards, = Lat. pro-, forwards ; and pendere, to Ὁ see Pro- and 
Pendent. 

PROPER, ons om m, belonging to, peculiar, suitable, just, 

comely {5 1) _M.E. propre, whence propremen = proper man, 

cren Ri ep P-196,1 ΕΝ pepeetem prope, id. p. 98, Lt1.— 
Eger Lat. ium, acc. of proprius, one’s own. 
BE ye dab: Sotsape akin to prope, near; see Propinquity. 
also proper-ly, M. E. bropreté, Gower, C. A. ii. 239, 1. 

19, ieee. propreté, explained as fitness‘ by Cotgrave, bat found 
in old texts mri the the sense of ‘ property’ (Littré), from Lat. acc. 
froprittatem ; see Propriety. 

PROPHECY, « prediction. (F., ΓΘ The distinction 
in spelling between ,, Sb., and prophesy, verb, is original, 
arbitrary, and al th should be prophecy. M.E. prophecie, 
acre ive pst, 15. = 0. F. vain pede 

Ἶ ‘Lat. prophetia. = Gk. προφητεία, a prediction. = 
et see Prophet. ‘Der. prophesy, verb, 
κα, i. 421 
one who predicts, ΕΥ͂ inspired teacher. (Ε., τ᾿. πὶ 
a ἘΞ prophte, Rob. of Giouc.p. 38,117; Ormalum, 5195. 
Lat. propheta. = Gk. πρ sone who declares 
also, 


Gk) 
=O. F. prophete. = 
things, an expounder, prophet.=Gk. πρό, publicly, before all ; 


sharp pain, and is clearly ἃ different appli? 


PROSCENIUM. 4n 
‘before ; and φη-, base of 1 say 3 with suffi 
ὰ denoting’ he age “ἴα fom ΤΗΣ pe yaa 


also 4.9.9. 
PHOSINGQUITY, ποίας, aon ME, 
tr, of Boethins, δ. i. pi, 3. 1.943. Englished 
nearness, by analogy with sbs, in -ity of F. οἱ 
sropinger, crude form of propingea, neat, wi 
Pinquus = propi-n-cus, ext from prope, near. Root ‘uncerti in. 
‘Der. from the same source, paren 
PROPITIOUS, favourable. (10) 
from 0. F. 

1637. 


ti-ate, orig. used. 
3p. Gardn gt Ei of the 
from 


ico 


green, to render lence aropin 
‘tiation, ‘a pitiation,’ Cot.; propitiat-or-y, M. 
αν velit Heb. ix. 5, from Lat. propitiatorium, ΗΝ 
PROFOBTION, relation of parts, equality ofr 
symmetry. (F,=L) ME prope τας τ το ᾿ 
Proportic ion,’ Cot. = τ, proportionem. acc, of 
τον τηνε τεῦ, πόσο pres before, here used to Siren 
gueorn relation to; ‘pestio, α portion, part see - and 
ortion. Der. proportion, vb.; proportiow-able, proportion-abl-y, 
cably, -ate, -ate-ly. 
OPOSE, to offer for consideration. (F,<L.,=<Gk.) In 
Shak, Tam, Shrew, v. 2.69. [We also find propone, whence pro- 
poning in Sir T. More, Works, p. 1107 g; this is from Lat. proponere, 


and is really a different word ; see man 4] = F. proposer, “to 
urpose, also, to propose,’ Cot. Compounded ‘of pro-, prefix ; and 
ἐ Epo, ‘poser, which is not from Lat. » but is of Gk. origin, as 
shewn under fose; see Pro- and " Littré remarks that in this 
word, as in other derivatives of F. ‘pours there has been confusion 
with Lat. ponere. Der. proposer ; proposal, spelt proposal in Min- 
shes, coined word, like bestow~al, refus-al, &c. Doublet, purpose(), 
or But ition, are unrelated. 
POS! an οἵ terms, statement of a subject, 
ἘΞΞΞ @L) ME icioun, in the phrase 


ΧΕ dened 


sce Robinson, tr 0 ‘of More's Utopia, iby, p. ca 32... ‘oro 
pret τὰ property, propriety, Pits Sechold es also, ἃ handsome or 
‘comely assortment, &c. ; ot. = Lat. propristatem, acc, of proprietas, 
8 property, ownership; also proper fignification ὁ ‘of words, whence 
the mod. sense. = Lat. proprius, one’s own. See Proper. Der. 
Propriet-or, an incorrect substitute for proprietary, from O. F. proprie 
taire, "ἃ Wy, an owner,’ Cot., from Lat. propristarius, an 
ΝΕ Ὁ. Ε. propristaire, adj.‘ proprietary,’ Cot. Doublet, 


tion,’ Cot.; from Lat, ace. prorogationem. 
PPROE » prefix, to, towards, (Gk. oe but also ap- 
in F, and Lat. words borrowed from Gk. = Gk. πρόε, towards ; 
form προτί, extended from πρό, before. Skt. prati, towards ; 
extended from pro, before, forward, away. See Pro-. ‘Der. pros- 


dlyte, pros-ody, “ραία. 
the σαὶ part of sage. (Lam Gk.) Not in 
‘Todd's Johnson ; merely Lat. proscenium. =Gk. προσκήνιον, the place 


472 PROSCRIBE. 


PROUD. 


before the scene wbere the actors appeared. — Gk. πρό, before; and@ PROTEAN, readily assuming diferent shapes, (L.— Gk.) “The 


ΓΑ a scene; see 
‘PROSCEIBE, to publish the name of a person to be punished, 
to outlaw or banish, prohibit. (L.) In Levins, ed. τοῖο. ΡΟΝ 
seribere, pp. riptus, lit. ‘to write_publicl Lat. pro-, forth, 
publicly ; and seribere, to write; see Pro- and Scribe. | Der. pro- 
seript-ion, Jul. Cars, iv. 1.17, from F. proscription, ‘a proscription,’ 


Cot, fom Lat. ac. proscriplionem : proripive 

[RBOBE, sigh ward speech, not poetically arranged. (F.,— 
ΜῈ prose, Chaucer, C. 

Phas for prorsa, in the 


.4516.—F, prose, * prose,” Cot.=Lat. 
eanbellisbed) speech; fem. of prorsus, forward, a contracted form 
of prouersus, lit. turned forward. =Lat. pro-, forward; and wersus, 
of uertere, to tum. - and Verse. 4 The result, t! ῃ 
prose is derived from Lat. wersus, whence E. verse, is remarkable. 
Der. prose, vb., ν pros-y, pros-i-ly, pros-i-ness ; pros-a-ic, from 
Lat. prosaieus, relating to prose. 

PROSECUTE, to pursue, continue, follow after, sue. (L.) In 
Levins, ed.1570. "Spelt prosequute, Robinson's tr. of More's Utopia, 
ed. Lumby, p. 132, 1.17, p. 133, 1. 32. = Lat. prosecutus,  Prosequutus, 
pp. of prosequi, to pursue; see Pursue. Der. prosecut-ion, Antony, 
ἦν. 14, 65, from Lat. acc. froscutionem ; brosecut-or = Lat. prosecutor ; 
prosecut-r-ix, formed with suffixes -r (= -or) and -ix, as in Lat. 
testat-r-ix. " Doublet, pursue. 

PR ‘VTE, a convert, (F.,—L,=Gk) M.E. prowlite, 
‘Wyclif, Deeds [Acts], ii. 10; afterwards conformed to the Lat. 
spelling with y.—O. F. proselite, ‘a proselite, ’ Cot. = Lat. proselytum, 

‘prose! 


yt, = Οἷς, προσήλυτοι, one who has come to place, 


hence, as sb. a stranger, esp. one who has come over to Judaism, a 
convert, Acts, ii. 10. — Gk. προσέρχομαι, I come to, approach, perf. 
tense προσελήλνθα, and aor. προσῆλθον (= #poa-nvdor).—Gk. πρό, 
to; and ἔρχομαι, Icome; see Pros-. — B. On the relation between 
ἔρίχομαι and fA-voor, see Curtius, i, 81; both are from 4/ AR, to 
go; cf. Skt. ri, to go. Der. proselyt-ise, proselyt-ism. 

"PROSODY, the part of grammar that treats of the laws of verse. 


ὧς ΚΊμρ τοῖς ὁ In Ben Jonson, Eng. Grammar, c.1. Spelt prosodie 
Minsheu, ed. 1627.— F. prosodic, in use in the 16th cent. (Littré).= 
ne = Gk. προσῳδία, a song sung to an instrument, a tone, 


Gk. πρό, to, accompanying ; and gen ‘an ode, 
‘Der. prosod-i-al, prosodi-c-al, li-an, 


Gk.) Spelt prosopeia, 


accent, prosody. 
song; see Pros- and Ode. 


*3ROS0POPGEIA, 
Sir P, Sidney, Apology for ed. Arber, p. 24. — Lat, prosope- 
ja, Gk. ea carci ication. = Gk. προσωποποιεῖν, to per- 
jarro-, crude form of πρόσωπον, a face, person; and 
|. Gk. πρόσωπον is from πρόε, towards; and 
pearance. See Pros-, Optic, and Poet. 
, scene, expectation. (L.) In Shak. Much 
and in Levins. Lat. prospect a Took ont, a 
it. prospectus, pp. οἱ icere, to look forward. = 
and spuere space, to look see Bro- and Bpy. 
Dor. prospect, vb., in Levins ;'prospect-ive, M. E. prospective, Chaucer, 
Ὁ. T. 10458, from F. prospective, *the prospective, perspective, oF 
optick, art Cot., from Lat. adj. Prospects 5 prospect-ive-ly ; pros- 
βαρέα also tus (modern), = Lat. prospectus. 

ES, accordin to hope, successful. (L.) In Levins; 
aie in Surrey, tr. of Virgil, Ain. iv. 579 (Lat. text). Englished, by 
change of-us to -ous, as in arduous, &c., from Lat. prosperus, also spelt 
prosper, according to one’s hope, favourable. = Lat. pro-, for, according 
to; and sper- (as in sper-are), put for spes, hope. B. Spes is prob. 
from 4 SPA, to draw out, whence also space and speed; Fick,i. 251. 
Se: Pro- and Despair. ’ Der. prosperous-ly; prosper, verb, Bible of 
1551, 3 John, 2, and in Palsgrave, from O.F. prosperer, * to prosper,’ 
Cot., which from Lat. prosperare, from prosper, adj. Also prosper-i-ty, 
in early use, M.E. prosperite, Ancren Riwle, p. 194, 1. 14, from O. Εν 
prosperite = Lat. acc. prosperitatem, 

Phos STITUTE, to expose for sale lewdly, to sell to lewdness, 
devote to shameful ‘purposes. (L.) Minsheu, ed. 1627, has prosti- 
tute, verb, and prostitution, The verb is in Shak, Per. iv. 6. 201; and 
in Palsgrave.= Lat. prostitut-us, pp. of prostituere, to set forth, expose 
spenly. prostitute.Lat. pro-, forth; and statuere, to’ place, set; see 

‘and Statute. Der. prostitute, sb.=Lat, prostituta, fem. ; 
prostitution, from F. prostitution, *a prostitution,’ Cot., from Lat. 
=. 5 frosivuionrs prostitut-or = Lat. prostitutor. 

‘ROSTRA‘ lying on the ground, bent forward on the 

beth (L.) ‘It is good to slepe prostrate on their bealies;" Sir 
ΕΝ ‘Castel of Helth, Ὁ. ii. c. 30 (R.) = Lat. prostratus, pp. of 
prosternere, to throw forward on the ground. = Lat. μος forward ; 
‘and sternere, to throw on the ground. See Pro- and 


Stratum. 
Der. prostrate, vb., Spenser, F.Q. i.12. 6; prostrat-iom, from F. 


prostration, ‘a prostrating,’ Cot,, from Lat. acc. prostrationem. 


reonification, a. 


Ado, iv. 1. 2315 
view, pros 
Lat. pro, Before ; 


Ph. prorsa oraio straightforward (or | rote 


Protean transformations of nature ;’ Cudworth, Intellectual System, 
p.32(R.) Coined, with suffix -an (=Lat. -anus), from Lat. Proteus, 
a sea god who often changed his form.=—Gk. Πρωτεύε, a sea-god. 
Pi CTT, to cover over, defend, shelter. (L.) | In Shak. Tw. 
ii, 4. 75. [We find M. E. protectour, Henrysoun, Com} taint * of 
Creseide, I. 140; protection, Chaucer, C. 1. 2265, 4876.) = 
tect-us, pp. of protegere, to protect.=Lat. pro-, before ; and tegere, ro 
μη see Pro- oa and Tegument. Der. protect-ion, re pro 
 Cot., from Lat. acc. protectionem ; protect-ion-ist ; 
freetory formerly protecteur, from Ἐς, protecteur, 
Lat. acc. protectorem ; protect-or-al, protect-or- 
ship, protect-or-ate; protect-r-ess, M. fectrice, A Ballad in 
Commendacion of Our Ladie, st. 9, in ucer’s Works, ed. 1561, 
fol. 329, back, from F. protectrice, "ἃ protectrix,’ Cot., formed from 
the acc. case of a Lat. protectrix*, a fem. form similar to testatrix. 
Also protégé, borrowed from mod. F. protégé, pp. of protéger, to 
Protect, from Lat. protegere; fem. form protégée. 

PROTEST, to Public w witness, declare solemnly. (F.,=L.) 
In Spenser, F. To. 28; the sb. protest occurs in The Tale ¢ οἵ 
Beryn, ed. Furnivall, 1. 3905. = F. protester, ‘to ΕΗ Cot. = 
frolertare, Protestari, to protest. = Lat. pro-, pul bly nd sear to 

rr witness, from festis, a witness. See Pro- and Testify. Der. 
protest, sb., protester ; Protestant, from F. protestant, a Pres part. of 
protester ; Protest-ant-ism ; test-at-ion, Chaucer, Ὁ. 3139, from 
F. protestation, ‘a protestation,’ from Lat. acc. protestationem. 

OTHALAMIUM, a song written on the occasion of a 
marriage. (L..=Gk.) See the Protkalamion written by Spenser. 
Late Lat. prothalamium, or prothalamion.= Gk. προθαλάμιον, ἃ sot 
written before a marriage; not in Liddell and Scott, but coined (wit 
prefix refx sp a as a companion word to Epithalamium, q. 

COL, the first draught or copy of a document. Ν <L., 
=Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627.=0. F. protocole, also protecole, ‘ the 
first draught or copy of a deed,’ Cot. "{Cf. Ital. protocollo, ‘2 booke 
wherein scriveners register all their writings, anything that is first 
made, and needeth correction ;’ Florio.]}=Low Lat. protocollum. 

Late Gk. πρωτόκολλον, not in Liddell and Scott, but explained by 
Scheler, It meant, in Byzantine authors, orig. the first leaf glued on 
to MSS,, in order to register under whose administration, and by 
whom, the MS. was written; it was afterwards particularly applied 
to documents drawn up by notaries, because, by a decree of Justinian, 
such documents were always to be accompanied by such ἃ first leaf 
or fiy-leaf, It means first glued-on,’ i.e. glued on at the beginning. 
., πρῶτο-, crude form of πρῶτοε, first ; and κολλᾷ», 10 glue, from 
Gk. κόλλα, glue. B. Gk, πρῶτον is a superl. form from πρό, before ; 
see Pro-, The root of κύλλα is unknown; cf. Russ. Hei, glue. 
PROTOMARTYR, the first martyr. ( L.,= Gl ‘The 
holy protkomartyr seynt Alboon ;’ Fal 
protomartyre, ‘the first martyr,’ Cot.—= 
πρωτόμαρτυρ; coined from πρῶτο-, crude form of 1 πρῶτον, first, superl. 
of af πρὸ, before 5 and μάρτυρ, ἃ martyr, later form of μάρτυε, a witness. 


\d Martyr. 

PROTOTYPE, the original or model. (F.,.—L.,—Gk.) 
‘There, great exenplar, prototype of kings ;’ Daniel, at Panegyric to 
the King’s Majesty (R.) And in Minsheu.=F. prototype, * the first 
form, type, or pattern of,’ Cot. = Lat. profotypum, neut. of prototypus, 
adj., original.=Gk. πρωτότυπον, a prototype; neut. of πρωτότυποε, 
according to the first form.—Gk. πρῶτος, crude form of xpiror, first, 
superl. of πρό, before; and τύπον, a type. See Pro- and 

So also, with the same prefix, we have proto-plasm, proto-phyte, &c. 

Taoracr to prolong. (L.) * Without longer protractyng of 
tyme;’ Hall’s Chron., Hen. VI. an. 38 (R.); and in Shak. — Lat. 
protract-us, pp. of protrakere, to draw forth, prolong. Lat. pro-, forth; 
and trahere, to draw; see Pro- wal Trace. Der. ‘protract-ion (not 
ἘΣ ΤΣ ἔνε, Shak. Troil. i. 3. 20; protract-or. 

PROTRUDE, to push forward, put out. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, 

Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 20, § 4.— Lat. protrudere, (o thrust forth.« Lat. 
or , forth ; and trudere, to thrust, allied to E. threat; see and 
reat. ‘Der. protrusion, coined from Lat. pp. protrusus; pro- 


truseive. 


BERANT, prominent, bulging out. (L.) " Protuberant, 
swelling or pufing up” Blount’ Gioss, ed: 1674. Philips, ed. 1706, 
has both protuberant and protuberance, ‘The tare verb protuberate 
sometimes occurs; see Rich Ὁ Καὶ, profuberant.stem of pics part of 
protuberare, to bulge ont =Lat. pro, forward; and tuber, a swelling; 
see Pro- and Tuber. Der. protuberance. 
PROUD, haughty, arrogant. (E.) M.E. prud (with long u), 
Havelok, 3025 Ancren Riwl,p.176,1.17% ater proud, P. Plowman, 
8. iii, 178. Older form prut (with long u), Ancren Riwle, p. 276, I. 
‘Layamon, 8828 (earlier text; later text, prov). ἃ. 5. pri, 


@proud; a word of which the traces are slight; the various reading 


PROVE. 


friitne for ranene in the A.S. Chron. an. 1006, is only found in MS. F, 
ofthe rath century; see Earle, Two A.S. Chroni es, notes, p. 336. 
Yet its earlier existence may be safely inferred from the occurrence 
of the derive _pritung, pride, Mone, Quellen, p. 355, and 
220, formed by the usual vowel-change 
πὶ ὦ to ¥; see Pride. B. Moreover, we find Icel. pridr, 
proud, borrowed from A.S.; with which ef Dan. prad, stately, 
‘ificent. Root unknown. Der. proudly; also pride, q. 
VE, to test, demonstrate, experience. (F., any ‘a old 
autho, it commonly means ‘to test,’ as in the prover, « the excep- 
tion proves the rule’ = Lat.‘ exceptio probat regulam ; a phrase often 
foolishly used to signify that ‘an exception demonstrates a rule,’ which 
is plainly absurd. ΜΕ. , preven (with w for v), P. Plowman, 
B. viii. 120, A. ix. 115. Older spelling preoven, Ancren Riwle, p. 390, 
1. 22.—0.F. prover, pruver, later prowver, ‘to prove, try, essay, 
verifie, approve, assure, ται : Cot. τς probare, to tests try, ex- 
amine, οἱ to judge of the goodness of a = Lat. probus, 
good, a Root ‘uncertain, shen From th Lat Srobore are 
also derived, οὶ only Port. , Ital. provare, but 
also A.S. préfian, Laws of Ine, § Ως Eo orpe's ‘Ancient Laws, i. 
116, Du. proeven, Icel. prdfa, Swed. profva, prove, G. proben, 
probiren. The mod, E. prove seems to have been taken from the F. 
rather than from Lat. directly. Der. prov-able, prov-abl-y, provable- 
ness; and see proof, probable, probation, probe, preity, ap-prove, dixap- 
Prove, , improve, re-prove, 
PROVENDE dry food for "beasts, as ‘hay and com. (F., τῷ 
In Shak. Hen. V, iv. 2. 68; Oth. it, 48, The final r is δὴ E. addi- 
tion, just as in Javender ; it seems to be due to the preservation of the 
final ¢in M.E. prouendé, provenda, which was or 2 trisyllabic word. 
i. 1. 267, which is, 
rebend,’ as 


of England (unpublished, ἐ 
ender, also, a prebend 


3 7 5, fut. part. of prebere, to 
afford, give; see wea τὴν also explain the mod. 
form ἂς due to confusion with M. E. prowendre, which meant ‘a pre~ 

.” oF person enjoying a prebend, where the suffix answers to 
er, 60 that round pretender See the passages quoted 
in Richardson, ‘om Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 81, 1. 2, 
Ῥ. 210, 1. a. “Row is steward for his achates [purchases} . 

and provendre alone,’ i.e, sole partner and prebendary; 
‘est. of Love, Ὁ. iii. fol. 296, col. 2, ed. 1651. p 
VERB, « short familiar sentence, an adage, a maxim. (F.,— 
11) ME. prourbe (with w=v), Wyclif, John, xvi. 29.—=F. proverbe, 
“a proverb."= Lat. prouerbium, ἃ common saying, proverb. Lat, pro-, 
publicly; and werbum, a word. See Pro- and Verb. Der. pro- 


verbi-al, from Lat, prowerbialis, formed from prowerbi-um with sufix 


walis ably. 

PROVIDE, to fo make ready beforehand, prepare, supply._(.) 

In Shak. Com. Errors, i. 1. 81; and in Palsgrave.= Lat. prouider 

to act with foresight, it to forese.-Lat, pro, before a widere, 
and Vision. Der. brown G 


to see. See Pro- 


78, from the 


pris free proviso so qwadeie ‘cing provided that, in use a.p, 1350 
(Ducange); pl. provisos. 
prudent. 
PROVINCE, business or duty, ἃ portion of an empire or state, 
a region, district, department. (F.,— 
Gwitl 


Doublet, puruey; doublet of provident, 


M.E. prouynce, prowince 
=v), Wyclif, Deeds [Acts], xxiii. 34.—F. province, ‘a pro- 
‘Lat. prouincia, a territory, conquest, B. Of unknown 
the various explanations are unfounded and ‘unsatisfactory. 
Der. provinci-al, Meas. for Meas. v. 318; 3 Provincia ly, provinci-al-ism, 
PROVISION, PROVISO ; see under Provide. 
PROVOKE, to au forth, excite to action or τ, offend, chal- 
(F,<L)_ M.E. prouoken, Prompt. Parv.=F. provoquer, ‘to 
provoke,’ Cot. Lat. pronocare, to call forth, challenge, incite, pro- 


Token = Lat. fora and wocare, to ca to call, from woe-, stem of uox, 
ες voice, anc rocal. 4 ing, provok-ing-ly ; 
provocation, in Fabyan's Chon, vol. te Gy hom Ἐ proweatten τὲ 


PROWL. 478 


Provocation,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. prowocationem ; provoc-at-ive, Henry~ 
‘soun, Test. of Creseide, st. 3 tiveness. 

PROVOST, a principal or chief, esp. a principal of a college or 
chief magistrate of a Scottish town, a prefect, (F..=—L.) 
prowost (with w=v), Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 4, 1. 293; en 
est, Rob. of Brune, tr. of Langtoft, p. 268, 1. 7.-- Ὁ. F. provost 
(Burguy), variant of prevost, * the provost or president of a college ;” 


Cot.=. 3 Prepon, ace. of preepositus, a prefect “one who is 
set ove oipraponers.t to set over. Lat. pre, before ; and ponere, 
to place. Ree Position. B. Ducange gives propositor 


85 equivalent to prapositus ; it is certain that the prefix pro- is due to 
confusion of the Lat. prefix pro- with pra; the mod. F. prévét keeps 
the correct form. ἅ The A.S. prdfos is formed directly from the 
Latin, In Italian we find both prevosto and preposto; shewing that 
v is due to the older p. Der. provost marshal: prove ship, 

yW, the fore-part of a ship. ship. <L,=Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627.=0.F. proud (mod. F prow), “the e prow, or forepart of a ship;* 
Cot. Cf. Ital. proda, prua.— Lat. w ofaship; the second 
r disappearing in order to teil the the Soa le trill. Gk. spqpa (for 
relia), the prow ; extended from sped, in front (usualy early), an 


locative form connected with πρό, before; sce 

ΟἹ , bravery, valour. (F.,=L.) ally ‘excellence.’ 
M.E. prowss, prowesse, Rob. oi Gis Ἐς μή το p. 112,1. 
νομὴ King’ Hom, ed. Lamby, 1 556 prowesse 


Cot,; formed with sufix -esse (=Lal ia) froin Ο, ἘΠ prou, brave, 
mod. F. preux, ‘hardy, doughty, valiant fall of prowess;’ Cot. 
fom The etym. of O. F. prow is much disputed; it occurs also in the 
forms pro pra pros, prot, &c., fem. prode, prude; we also find Prov. 

“¥- Bat, besides the adj. prou, we also find α sb. 
free ποτα prod, i in the sense of ‘advantage ;᾿ thus bon prow leur 
‘face=amuch good may it do them. is the common M.E. prow, 
meaning prot, advantage, benefit, asin Chaucer,C.T. 12234, 13 13338, 
8. It is certain that prouesse was used to translate Lat. probitas, and 
prow was used to translate probus, but the sense of the words wn 
nevertheless, not quite the same, and they seem to have been drawn 
together by the influence of a popular etymology which supposed. 
prow to represent probus, but which is prob. wrong. For example, 
‘we cannot explain the fem. prode or pre w as= Lat. proba, which would 
rather have given a form prove. d is very persistent ; we still 
find the fem. prude even in mod. E., and we must observe that Ital. 
rode means both ‘advantage’ and "valiant, whilst the F. prud'homme 
simply meant, at first, ‘brave man.’ «. It seems best to accept 
the suggestion that the word is due to the Lat. prep. pro, often used 
in the sense of ‘in favour of’ or ‘for the benefit of;’ and to explain 
(with Scheler) the das due to the occasional form prod-, appearing 
in Lat. prod-esse, to be useful to, to do good, to benefit. «. This 
would also explain the use of O.F. prods as an adverb. Cot. 
has: ‘Prou, much. greatly, enough;” seems to be nothing but 
the Lat. . fred (oi Grithout its cottage esse) in the sense of * suffi- 
cient.” and Prude. 

PROWL, torove in search of plunder or prey. (C.?) ‘To prowle 
for fishe, percontari; To proule for riches, omnia appetere ν᾿ Levins. 
M.E. proilen, to search about ; Chaucer, C. T. 16880, 
ratchys PTdogs that hunt by scent], Scrator,’ Prompt. Pai 
dynge, or sekynge, Perscrutacio, investigacio, scrutinium ;” ic 
ἦα, idem quod Prollyn;* id. '*I profle, I go here and there to seke 
a thyng, ie tracasse. Prolyng for a promocyon, ambition ;” Palsgrave. 
‘Wedgwood well says: ὉΤΊΣ derivation from sup apposed F. proieler*, 
to seek one's prey, is extremely doubtful.” il go farther, and 
say that it is impossible; there is no such Pe ‘word, nor any reason 
why there should be; if there were, it would surely have given us a 
form preyle rather than prolle; and lastly, the notion of * prey’ is 
by no means inseparably connected with the use of M. E. prollen. 
ἢ. It means rather ‘to keep poking. about,’ and I suspect it to 

4 contracted frequentative form, standing g for prog! gle, weakened 
form of prokle; where progle is the frequentative of progue ot prog, 
to search about, esp. for Provisions and proke is an old verb 
meaning to thrust or poke. of oF progue, to go a-be ing. 
to procure by a beggarly treks i in Todd's "Johnson and 
“And that man in the gown, in my opinion, Looks like a progwin 
List ed. proaging] knave ;’ Beaum, and Fletcher, Span. Curate, ii 
3 (Ascanio), “We travel sea and soil, we pry, we prowl, We pro- 
ress and we prog from pole to pole;” Quarles, Emblems (Nar), 

*Proke, to stir or poke about ; proking about, a familiar term aj 
to a person who is busily looking for something, and examining, as 
we say, every hole and comer; prolle, to or prowl about, to 
rob, poll, or steal, to plunder; Halliwell. See two more exx. of 
proke, to poke, in ‘Nares, ed. Halliwell. * Proker, a poker ;” Jamie- 
son. y. If this be right, the derivation is plainly from W.. procio, 
to thrust, to stab, to poke, to‘ Lite and the sense of ‘ begging” 
seems to have been suggested by confusion with M, E. prokken, to 


474 PROXIMITY, 
Thi bi askyn, Procor, Pr 3 
Pibape βάν TUs las fara rlted to Dan. probe enpatned 


by ‘to prog’ in Ferrall and though probably orig. of different 
origin; also to Swed. ΒΟΥ͂Ν begging, G. , to 
solicit eamestly, to beg. Moreover, the Dan. ATG. wonls may be 
mere adaptations from Lat. procare, to ask, rather than cognate 
forms from the same root PARK, to pray, to ask, noticed under 
Pray. But the whole of the words fore noticed are somewhat 
obscure. @ The common vulgar word provisions, is a mere 
Gerivative of the verb fo prog, to vearch for odds and ends, 
PROXIMITY, neamess. (F.,=L,) Spelt prosimitie in Minshea, 
ed. 1627.=F. proximité, * proximity ;" Cot.=Lat. proximiatem, acc. 
of proximitas ; formed “vith oa deh from ‘proximi-= proximo., crude 
form of proximus, very near, which is a superl, form from prope, near; 
see Propinquity. Der. Also proxim-ate, rather a late word, see 
exx. in R. and mega’, Johnson, from Lat. prosimatus, pp. of 
jmare, to a} a. very near; proximately, 
PEBORY, te agen of ere who acts (or another aloo an ct 
(Low Lat. — L.) ‘Vales the King would send = proxie;’ 
Martyrs p. 978, aa. 7536), ‘Pros is merely a vulgar contraction 
for procuracy, which is ly an agency, not an agent. _* Procura- 
tor, is used for him that ge the frufis of a benefice for another 
man; An. 3 Rich. II, stat. 1. cap. a. And procuraty is used for the 
specialtie whereby he is authorized, * Minsheu, ed. 1627. Pro- 
curacy is Englished from Low Lat. ‘procwratia, a late form used as 
equivalent to Lat. procuratio, a management. Similarly, proctor proctor is 8 


contraction for , @ manager; see Proctor, 
‘The contracted forms, cae 2 ee Pg 
at the close of the 14th century. Proke- 


thon spears that the spl 
us appears εἰ e syllal 
weakened to ¢ and afterwards disa] 
PRUDB, a woman of afiected modesty. (F.,=1.) In Pope, Ra 
of the Lock, i. 63, iv. 74, v. 36; Tatler, no. τοῦ, Dec. 3, 1709.— 
prude, orig. “ased in ἃ good sense, excellent, as in « femme, 
chast, honest, modest matron,’ Cot. O.F. prode; fem. form of O. it 
, prud, excellent; the etymology of which is discussed under 
Prewees: ς v. Det. prud-isk; prud-istly, Pope, Dunciad, iv. 1945 
from F. pruderie. 
gecons, frogal. (F.—1.) Μ᾿ CE. rw 
dent, Chaucer, ἀ ᾿ 1244. = ἘΞ prudent,‘ prudent, Cot. = 
dent-em, acc, Of pradens, prudent. ve τ μα 
οἵ prdwidens; see Det, pred δ᾽ ἐκάη, Μὲ Ἐς 
if, 1 Cor. som Fado ts prudent; 
emt Gln εἶ δὲ 1674, coined from Lat. 


τ frugal 1.1, 


Le. sci 


ywed from Galley tnd the = change 
ΤῸΝ 


jorter 
1 OF, 


PUBLIC. 


'prun-ello, Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 204, the name ofa strong woollen 
Stat of ἃ ἀπὲ colt, so named from proneli, the Latinised form 
of asi imin. οἱ a yublet,, 
PROBIENT, itching. ‘CS tn Blounes lose cd 1674.0 Lat. 
prurient stem of pruriens, pres. part. of prurire, to itch, orig. to 
cognate with Ε. freee; see Freese.’ Der. prerience, 
pruriency. 


PRY, to peer, to gaze. (0. LowG.) M.E. jen, Chaucer, 
C-T. 3458 ΤΡ, Plowman, B. xvi 168 wit oe fame fois Polit, 
Songs, ed. Wright, p. 232, 1 τι. Tt is merely the same word as 
‘piren, to peer, used in precisely the same sense; we have 
numerous instances of a shifting of the letter r, as in bride, M. E. 
burd, and in bird, M. E. brid. See Peer (2), which is a doublet. 
PSALM, a sacred song. (L, = Gk) Μ. Ε. peaim, frequently 
sain, in very early use, Layamon, 23754. Αἰ 8. stl: see Sweet’ 
it, 


AS. Reader. = Lat, pealmus, = Gk. ψαλμόε, a touching, ἃ feeling, 
esp. the itching ofthe strings ofa harp; hence, the sound of the 
harp, ἃ = Gk. ψάλλειν, to touch, twitch, twang ; from 


base PSA; put palm SPAL. = «/ SPAR, to struggle, throb; whence 

also Skt. sphur, spar, to tremble, throb, struggle, Gk. ἀσποίρειν, to 
Pant, G. sich sperren, to stragg struggle. "Der. psalm-ist, Levins, F. ᾿ς psalmiste 

(Cot.), from pealmista, late Gk. ψαλμιστήε ; psalm-ody, spelt 


psalmodie in Minsheu, F. psalmodie (Cot.), from late Lat. 
wat the asp, which from Vete stom of 


je (see Ode 


from Gk. ψαλμῳδία, 
ψαλμόε, Becta ἐδ, a 


Also. fa, 


«| eEGoaunyee p 3 
at 

tery, the Psalter. 
‘PSEUDO: a fictitious name. (F.,=Gk.) Modern; not in 
Todd's Johnson. Borrowed from F, , used by Voltaire, 
A.D. 1772 (Littré), = Gk. ψευδώνυμοι, adj, called by a false name.— 
Gk. ψεῦδο-, put for yeddor, αὶ falsehood (cf. ψευδήα, false); and ὄνυμα, 


ὄνομα, a name. [Tee results om the coalesce ofthe double» 
B. The Gk. yedde is allied to ψυδρώο, oes Case yd), false; and 

to y46-os, αὶ lie, orig. a whisper; fey, to whisper. 

from a base ψυθ. = SPUT, an extension of the imitative ψ' SPU, to 
blow, whence also yi-xa», to blow, and Skt. phi, the imitative 
sound of blowing. ¥. For the Gk. ὄνομα, sce Name. Der. 


PALA W, interjection of disdain. (5) ‘A fellow... 
disturbs all ‘with ishes and ῥιλαα}" Spectator re by Todd). 
‘An imitative word, like pish; from the sound of blowing. Cf. 


ook. 
PSYCHICAL, pertaining to the soul. (L,—<Gk.) Modem; 
formed with suffix -αἱ from psychic-us, the Latinised form of Gk. 
ψνυχικόε, belonging to the soul or life. — Gk, ψυχιή, the soul, life, 
orig. breath. =Gk. ψύχ-ειν, to blow; extended from the base ψν- = 
fet, to blow; τὸς Peoudonym, "Der. ‘psycho-logy, where the 
suffix -logy = Gk. suffix -λογία, from Aoyés, discourse, which from 
λέγειν, to 5] hence, psycholog-i-c~al, -al-ly ; psycholog-ist. Also 


"prabaigaly, a species of grouse, (Gaelic.) ‘The prarmigan 
mus’ is mentioned in an man E. translation of Buffon's Nat. Hist. 
\don, 1792, vol. ii. p. 48. The singular spelling plermigan, with 


and | puendow 


a needless initial p, seems to be French, and in Littré’s 
Dict. = Gael. tarmachan, ‘the bird Pigrmigan ἢ tarmochan, 
‘the bird called the termagant (ἢ.᾽ do nat Kaow the sense of ths 


word; the Gael. verb sarmaick means ‘to originate, be the source of 
gather, collect, dwell, settle, produce, 
‘PUBERTY, the age of fall dev 


ent, early manhood. 
πῶς Spelt pubertie in Minshen, ed. a 


=F, puberté, ‘youth, 


fotos the τέρας of tuahoets Mate” B. Allied to Ἔν αν a boy 
‘sig mani air. to. ; 8. 

pw-pa, α girl; omy EU, to beget; sel ‘Puppet, Pupil. be 
pub-esc-ent, arti erty, fom 9 pe, Pres, part ἜΡΩΣ 
ΣΩ͂Ν Torted msi 

Ὁ, belonging to pees common to all. 
(F,-L.) ' Publyke toke his Tits) be oe ze of people ;* Sir T. 
Elyot, The Governour, b. i. c. 1. ve. F, public, 


masc., publique, fem.,* Publi Cot-—=Lat. publicus, public; 0. Lat, 

poblicus, poplicus. A Contracted form of Lat. populic-as 5, 
formed from populus, fap see People. Der. public-ly, public: 
house, public<st, one skilled in public law; publici-ty, ἃ modem word, 


PUBLICAN. PUISSANT. 475. 
from F. publictd, coined as if from a Lat. ace. publicitatem*, Andgrelated to Low G. fucitegnat, 9 thick black-pudding, and to 
see public-an, public-at-ion, publish puddig, thick, stam And perhaps Pout and Put 

GAN, a taxgatherer innkeeper, (1.}). Μ. publican, | belong to the same ily. 


Ormulum, 10147; spelt pupplican in Wyclif, Lake, ili. 12, where it is 


used to translate Lat. publican, wat the sense of tax-gatherer. 
[The sense of innkeeper’ is modem.]—=Lat. pblicons, a farmer of 
the public revenue, from publicanus, ad to the public 


3 
revenue, - Extended from publicus, public; see Pul 


DUBLICATION, ‘a publishing, that which is published. (F.,— 
-Ὰ In Shak. Troil. i. 3. 326.— " publication, “a publication,’ Cot 
= Lat. publicationem, acc. of publi allcatom Lat. μάλαμα, pp of fab: 


ticare, take public Tat aie Eek iblic; see Public. 
PUBLISH, bas L) ME ΚΤ 
γε] 


deh "He as Toth! tnd ποιᾶς nck puplische bir; 
Matt. i. 1g, Also publishen, Chancer, Ὁ. Τ' 8a9t. This is a qaite 
invgolar form tye Peto some confusion with O.F. peeplr, 


to other E. verbs in -ist, which are usual; 
ra fom Fo γαῖα in de making the Pres part in en, 


| has 


is founded on F. publier, ‘to publish,’ Cot.—Lat. publicare, to make 
P See Publis. Der. pablidver, 
* Puce, of a dark brown 


Re 


blic. = Lat. publicus, public. 
PPUGH, the name of colour, (F,=L.) 
colours" Todd’s Johnson.«F. puce, a flea; couleur pace 
colewred Hasan, ‘Thy it is it * fea-coloured.” ome 
of puce is 

Plea + Gk. 
Gorn and Lat. 


Sep ee ‘ok the word une 
known. It cannot be the same word as. 

PUCK, a Roblin, mischievous sprite. re) In Shak, Mids. Nt. 
Dr. ii. 1.40. M.E. pouke, Ῥ. Plowman, C. xvi. 164, on which passa; 
see my note. It first aj in Richard Coer de Lion, 1. 566, in 
‘Weber, Met. Romances, il. 25. Of Celtic origin. Irish puca, an elf. 
sprite, hobgoblin; W. puea, puei, a hobgoblin. "Cf. Gael. and Irish 
Bocan, a spectre, apparition; Com. bueca, a hobgoblin, bugbear, 
scarecrow j W. bug, a hobgoblin. + Icel. puiki, a wee devil, an imp. 
11:0. spub, an apparition, hobgoblin, ghost.” . The G. form 

an ital hes bese loc axumbil, ‘The Den. pee, 
SPU possibly to blow, inflate; but this is doubtful. The Dan. 
‘Swed. pojke, a boy, are unrelated; ef. Finn. poica, a son (E. Mill 
Ὑ. tis clear that E. bug, as in bug-bear, ἀαππρόμᾳ, ἐὸ nothing but a 
Yreakened form of puck; see Bug (1). Thos puck is a more original 
form, and it is not τατος ἐς ας to connect with Lithuan. bougis, 
terrific, as vider hag (ΟΣ ‘The whole of 
section in that article is, i rong ‘Doubles ap ‘B- 

to gather into folds, to wrinkle XC. * Pucker, to 

εἶν ‘up or lie uneven, as some clothes are apt to ἀο ; Philli 

1706, ‘Saecolare, to pucker, ot ther, or cockle, as some stuffes do 
being πιεῖ; Florio, ed. 1598. Ate fell down; and not being able 

Tike sachel, before the 
funins, Sin Stigmatised (1639), 


to rise agni, had hs belly uctored 
in could come to hel, Tims" 
1 allusion is here to the top of a poke 


chamber! 
BAe when drat closly togeth fh By 
or bag, wl wo ly jet by means of the string; cf. ‘to 
up the brows,’ from purse, sb., snd Tea acetone om soso, Tt 
ἧς ἃ frequentative form from the base puck, which appears to be 
of Celtic origin, Οἱ Irish pucadh, α swelling or puffing up; Gael 
foe, to put up in a bag or sack, to become like a bag; connected 


‘with Gael. poca, a bag. See Poixe (1), Pock. Der. pucker, sb. 
PUD?) 6, an n intestine filled with meat, a sat ἃ soft kind 
of meat, of flour, milk, ἄς. (C.?) Μ.Ε. pudding, P. Plow- 
man, Β. xiii. 106. It is ible inst Pe word bel to that class 
of home! domestic words which are of Celtic origin. The suffix -ing 


bably an E. substitute for an older suffix which was not 


understood. = Irish wog, padding, the norbles of « deer; S| Bs 
8 fen, @ paunch, & 3 Corn. pot, a bag, 
pein pred s older'sense was doubiless ag and th 


words rt back to a root PUT, ‘to swell out, be inflated,’ hese 
served in Swed. dial. puta, to be inflated, bulge out (Rietz). Though 
this root has not been noted, it will explain several other words, such 
as prov. E. puddle, short and fat, poddy, round and stout in the belly, 
fous large protuberant belly (Halliwell); W. putyn, a short round 

(fe he Shoo ts inated tppenrnes). CL alo sft 


skin, put, the cheek (from its inflated 9 ). 
Ἀν fee Pads Bod". Pethaye he tame root αὶ 

botulus, αὶ age which ἔρημα teeme tobe a ἀκὴν, related 
word, and in F. boudin, » black-pudding. δ, The Low G. 


pudding has mt 


. oft, Pe 4: ξ Like pool, it is of 
origin ; but this ΕΞ ΤΣ oft 
pateh, ME, godel stands for plod, and the loss of ? was due to the 
recurrence of the letter in the suffix ; just as in the case of bubble, put 
for blubble, the dimin. of b/ob; see Bubble. . Again, the 
suffix -εἰ is an E. suffix, pat in place of the Celtic fh 
which was not so well understood.=Irish plodack, puddle, mit 
plodax, a small pool: Gael. plodan, Dimin. of 
and Gael. plod, a pool, standing water. Cf. ες pluta, bathed, we 


Trish im, I float. The ori cise of plod in Booed wa 
PLU, tom swim; see Plod, Flood, Float. Der. puddle (2). 
"PUDDLE (2), to make muddy; to make thick or close with 


clay so sto render impervious to water to work iron. (C.) ὦ ab 
has paddle, to make muddy or thick, Com, Emr. v.17; 

143. Hence the various technical uses. rom Budite () Ww. ch 

Irish and Gael. plodanackd, fang waters from plodan, ἃ small 


dish, (ΕΠ ΞῚ2) Ια Phillips, ed. 1706 [Tre 
sb, puerility is in much earlier use, occurring in Minshen, ed. 1627.] 
0.8, peer, omitted by Cotgrave, bat in ase in the 16th cent 
f tere): oe ae ΧΑ ἢ εἰ Sk the Young of ay 
it, ‘one ten. τ, pota, of an 
| pre * puerili yo Ane ito -peral, Det ford eri. om 8 
ity,’ Cot. to 

. fern. adj chi bearing ; om poor stem of 

pur, poor achitd eat po farere, to bear, produce, for which see Parent. 
PUFF, to blow. (Ε) M.E. puffer, Ancren Riwle, p. 272, L 1, 
Not found in A.S,, but of imitative δὲ ΚΣ e claimed as E. 


It occurs not only in G. puffer, to wea , to 
Swed. puffa, to crack to push, bat in \ τὴ 
αι, pufior to come in ‘puss Ch. G. Xi pa Pe ince, 


jection, δὲς. Ββ. All from a base PU ot BU, expressive of the act of 
‘blowing, which is variously expanded in Skt. bub, to sound, to bark, 
Lithuan, pubszfi, to pant, ὅς. And see Buffer (1), Buffet (a). 
Υ he frm opis x mere rain; see Pop. And see Pooh. 


ens | Also ραν, 9.¥. 
Nae ee nd ΕΣ ρίαν Fira, 
Minsheu, ed.'1627. ΡΒ, aor oh coot wea sap- 


a 

posed to be so called from its round belly, μοὶ bin swelling 
and puffing out;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. And in Skelton, Paylyp 
Sparowe, 454. (The F. is borrowed from E.) Puffin Isl 
near Anglesea, abounds with these birds, or formerly did so; but the 
‘W. name for the bird is pal. The reason assigned by Phillips is prob. 
the right one; Webster thinks it is named from its peculiar swelling 
beak, which somewhat resembles that of the parrot. But it comes to 
the same thing. Thus the etym. is from Puff, q.v. The suffix is 
diminutival, answering to E. -¢n in kitt-en, chicken. 

PUG, « mookey, small kind of dog. (0) The orig. sense is 
‘imp’ or ‘little demon,’ as in Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3, L 635, 
and in Ben Jonson's play The Devil is an Ass in which / ‘Pug, the 
lesser devil’ is one of tl 
. is a dog with ἃ short monkey-like face ;* 

the art of boxing. (L.) 
late words, added by Todd to Johnson's Dict. 
pugil, a boxer, From the base PUG, weakened form of PUK, with 
the sense of ‘close;’ cf. Gk. πύγεμη, the first, πυανός, close, compact. 
Perhaps allied toy PAK, to fasten; ace Pact. “B. Allied to 
see Fist. And see pugnacious. 

‘PUGNACIOUS, combative, fond of, fighting. (L.) Rather 
a late word, R. quotes ‘a furious, pugnacious pope like Julius II,” 
from Barrow, On the Pope's Supremacy” [Th [The sb. pugnacity is earlier, 
occurring in Minshen, ed. 1627.] A coined word (with suffix -ous = 
Lat. on) from Lat. pugnaci crade form of pumas, combative. 
Lat. pugnarre, to fight. ‘pugnas, the fist; allied to E. Fist, ay, 

Der. pugnaciousiys also pugnacity, from Lat. acc. pugnacitaten. 
, imBum, OPER, Tepugmanty pugeilist, poni-ard. 


ied to certain judges in England. 
FL, νον αι ταῖς ee in our common 
law οἰ for the younger; as in Oxford and Cambridge th 


call Junior snd Senior, so at Innes of Court they say Puisns ani 
Ancient ;' Minshen, ed. 1627. The same word as GeV 

PUISAANTT, powerful, strong. (FL) | In Skelton, ed. Dyce, 

i 20% | 3 from bottom. Puyssant an enemy to nature ;* 

T. Els atl a Hl ν iii, ς. 12...Ἐν μοι puissant, 

possente, ital. form 

may: δον δὲ Na ram poner Te κῶν τὸ Latin 


wach the same sense as E, pudding; and is clearly ᾧ possens* (stem possent-), substituted for the true form potens, powerful; 


476 PUKE. 
see Potent. 

res. part. pofens and the infin, posse, to be able, have power; see 
Bosalble.’ Der. puissant-ly; puissance, Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. 
ii. c. 40, from F. puissance, power. Doublet, potent. 

PURE (1), to vomit. (E.?) In Shak. As You Like It, ii. 7. 144. 
As an initial s occasionally is lost before p, it is most likely that puke 
stands for spuke or spewk, an extension from the verb fo spew, with 
the same meaning. Cf. G. spucken, to spit. See Spew. 

PUKE (2), the name of a colour; obsolete. (Unknown.) Ex- 
plained by Baret as a colour between russet and black. See Nares 
and Halliwell, and see further ander Puce, which must be a differ- 
‘ent word, since puke could never have come out of puce, and indeed 
it occurs earlier. Origin unknown. 

PULE, to chirp as a bird, whine like an infant, whimper. (F.= 
L) In Shak. Cor. iv. 2. 52; Romeo, ii ‘Sith F. ‘piauler, ‘to 

, OF as a young bird ; also, to pule or howle, as a young 
Paes" Cot” Cf. Ital. ‘pgolare, to chirp, moan, comp! These 
are imitative words: and are formed, like Lat. pipilare, to chirp, 
from the imitative , to chirp, appearing in Lat. pipare, to chirp. 
See Peep (1), and Pipe. 

to draw, try to draw forcibly, to pluck. (E.) M.E. 
pullen, P. Plowman, B. xvi. 73; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 68. 
* And let him there-in pulle’ = and caused him fo be thrust into 
it; lit. and caused (men) to thrust him into it; Legends of the 
Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 60. Prob. an Ε. word; the A.S, pullian 
and the pp. dpullod, given in Somner’s Dict., are correct forms; 
dgullod is in Α 8. Leechdoms. i. 362, 1.10. δ. We find, also, Low 
G. pulen, to pick, pinch, pluck, pull, tear, which is the same word; 
Brem. Warterb. iii. 372. ‘y. And, if we suppose ἃ loss of an 
initial 5, we may compare it with Irish spioladh, a snatching, Gael. 
spiol, to pluck, snatch, G. sick cperren, to struggle against; also 
with Lat. pellere (for spellere), to drive, pt. t. pepul-i, Gk, πάλλειν 
(for σπάλλειν), to brandish, cast; all from 4/ SPAR, to tremble, 
throb, struggle, of which the Skt. forms are sphar and spkur, the 
latter containing the same vowel asthe E.word.  @ We also find 
Ὁ. Du. pullen, to drink; this agrees with the E. phrase ‘to take a 
Jong pull at a cup’ in drinking, Der. pull, sb., Chaucer, Parl, of 
Fowls, 1. 164. And see pulsate. 
ῬῚ | a young hen. (F..=L.) M.E. polete (with one ἢ, 
P. Plowman, B. vi. 282. — O.F. polete (13th cent., Littré), later 
poulette,‘a young hen,’ Cot. Fem. form of F. poulet, a chicken, 
dimin. of oul, ἃ hen. = Low ΕΝ lla, a hen; fem. of pullus, a 
young animal, cognate with E. 1 q.¥. Doublet, poult, q. v. 

PULLEY. a wheel turing on an axis, over which a" cord is 
passed for raising weights (F., = L.; or F.,=0.LowG.) Spelt 

wiley in Minsheu, ed, 1627; polley in Caxton, tr. of Reynard the 

‘ox, ed. Arber, p. 96,1. 6 from bottom. But, in the Prompt. Parv., 
we have the form poleyne; and in Chaucer, C. T. 10498, we find 
poliua (poliv2), riming with dri? (drive). ‘The last form is difficult to 
explain; but we may derive poleyne from F. poulain, ‘a fole, or colt, 
also the rope wherewith wine is let down into a seller, ἃ pulley- 
rope,’ Cot. ‘Par le poulain on descend le vin en cave ;* Rabelais, 

arg. i. 5. (Littré). ‘The mod. E. pulley answers to F. poulie, ‘a 
pulley,’ Cot. |. If we take F. poulain to be the origin of the E. 
word, the derivation is from Low Lat. pullanus, a colt, extended 
from Lat. pullus, the young of any animal, cognate with E. Foal, 
4 ν. Ὑ. The transference of sense causes no difficulty, as the 
words for ‘horse’ or ‘ goat’ are applied in other cases to contrivances 
for the exertion of force or bearing a strain; thus F. poutre, a filly, 
also means ‘a beam’ (Cot.); and F. chévre, a goat, also means a 
kind of crane. The Low Lat. words for ‘colt’ are remarkably nu- 
merous, including (besides pullanus) the forms pulinus, pullenus, 
pulletrum, polassus, poledrus, polenus, poletus ; also poleria, polina, a 
filly. δ. The Low Lat. forms folea, polegia, polegium, a pulley, 
do not much help us, since these may have Bee adapted from F.; 
as may also be the case with O. Du. δέῖον, ‘a roe Lt tone, 
‘Span. polea, Ital. puleggia. We may note, however, Low Lat. polanus, 
a'pulley or a palleyrope, which also has the sense of ‘sledge? 
«. Diez, however, derives E. pulley from F. poulie, but F. poulie from 
the E. verb fo pull, though I would ratber take it from the Low G. 
pulen. with the same sense; see Pull. 

PULMONARY, affecting the lungs. (2) _ Blount, Gloss., ed. 
1674, has pulmonarious, diseased in the lungs. Englished from Lat. 
pulmonarius, belonging to the lungs, diseased in the lungs. = Lat 
jpulmon-, stem of pulmo, a lung. B. The Lat. pulmo is cognate 
‘with Gk, πλεύμων, more commonly πνεύμων, a lung; and is derived 
from a base PLU =PNU (Gk. wvv-), to breathe hard; see Pneu- 
monia, Pneumatic. Der. pulmon-i-c, from Lat. pulmoni-, crude 
form of pulmo. 

PULP, the soft fleshy part of bodies, any soft mass. 
«The pulpe or pith of plants ;* Minsheu, 


(F.=L) 


F. pulpe, the pulp or pith ᾧ ostentation ; ἃ pied de plomb et de pompe, 


PUMP. 


Ὑ. This barbarism is due to confusion between the ᾧ of plants;" Cot. = Lat. pulpa, the fleshy portion of animal bodies, pulp 


of fruit, pith of wood. |B. Prob. named from the feel, and con- 
nected with palpare, to touch softly; see Palpable. Der. pulp-y, 


pulp-ioness; pulp-ous, ἜΝ 
ἘΟΥΡΥΝ αἰ ριμίσπο or from, (F.=L.) M.E. pulpit, 


a platform for speaki 
P. Plowman’s Crede, ed, Skeat, 1. 661 ; pulpet, Chaucer, Ὁ. ΤΊ 12325. 


=O.F. pulpite, ‘a pulpit,’ Cot. = Lat. pulpitum, α scaffold, platform, 


δ ΧΟ for actors. Root unknown. 
‘TE, to throb. (L.) A modem word, directly from Lat. 


pulsatus, pp. of pulsare, to beat. It is no doubt due to the use of the 
sb. pulsation, in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from Ε΄ pulsation = Lat. 
pulsationem, acc. of pulsatio, a beating ; from the same verb. B. The 
orig. sense of pulsare was simply *to beat ;’ it is a frequentative verb, 
formed from pulsus, pp. of pellere, to drive, which is prob. from 
the / SPAR, to vibrate, throb, struggle; οἱ, Skt. sphar, sphur, to 
throb; see Pull. Der. pulsat-ion, as above ; pulsat-ive, pulsat-or-y ; 
pulse (1), q.¥. From the Lat. pellere we have also ap-peal, peal, 
‘com-pel, dis-pel, ex-pel, im-pel, inter-pell-ai-ion, pro-pel, im-pulse, re-pulse} 
and see pelt, pull, pal-estra, pal-p-able, psalm, poplar, ball, &c. 

PUL 1), a throb, vibration. (F.,—L.) M.E. pous (in which 
the 1 is dropped), P. Plowman, B. xvii. 66. = F. pouls, " the pulse,’ 
Cot. = Lat. pulsum, acc. of pulsus, a beating; also the beating of the 
pulse, a pulse. = Lat. pulsus, pp. of pellere, to drive; see Pulsate. 

P (2), grain or seed of beans, pease, ὅς. (1) Μ. Ἑ. puls. 
«All maner puls is goode, the fitche outetake’ = every kind of pulse 
is good, except the vetch ; Palladius on Husbandry, b. i. 1. 723. — 
Lat. puls, a thick pap or pottage made of meal, pulse, &c., the 
primitive food of the Romans before they became acquainted with 
bread (White). Cf. Gk. πόλτοι, porridge. κι I think this ety- 
mology is sufficient and satisfactory, Wedgwood takes it to be the 
pl. of a form pull, a husk, supposed to be connected with O. Du. 
peule, ‘a shale, a husk, or a pill [peel]; Hexham. But pulse is 
rather the contents of the husks than the husks themselves. Cf. pulls, 
husks of oats; Holdemess Glossary (E.D.S.) Der. poultice, q. v. 

PUL to pound to dust. (F..L.) ‘To pulverate or to 
pulverize, to beate into dust ;” Minsheu, ed. 1627.=F. pulverizer, ‘to 
pulverize,’ Cot. Late Lat. puluerizare, to pulverise; Lat. puluerare, 
to scatter dust, also to pulverise. = Lat. puluer-, stem of puluis, dust. 
8. Prob. connected δὴν pul-sus, pp. of pellere, to beat, drive; from 
the notion of beating to dust, or of driving about as dust ; see Puls- 
ate. The suffix -ise answers to the usual Ε΄, -iser (occasional -izer), 
late Lat. -izare, imitated from Gk. ~{av. Der. pulveris-at-ion. 

PUMA, a large camivorous animal. (Peruvian.) ‘The American 
animal, which the natives of Peru call , and to which the 
Europeans have given the denomination of lion, has no mane;’ tr. of 
Buffon’s Nat. Hist., London, 1792.— Peruvian puma. 

PUMICE, a hard, spongy, volcanic mineral, (L.) M.E. Sy 

wee, Prompt. Pary. -- A.S. pumic-stén, pumice-stone; Wright's 
rocab., i. 38, col. 1. Thus pumice is directly from Lat. pumic-, stem 
of prmex, pumice; not from the F. form ponce. So named 
from its light, spongy nature, resembling sea-foam. Put for spumex*; 
from Lat. , foam; see Spume. Doublet, pounce (2). 
the same as Pommel, q. v. 

PUMP (1), a machine forraising water. (F.,—Teut,=L.?) M.E. 
pumpe, Prompt. Parv. = F. pontpe,*a pump;’ Cot. Of Teut. origin. 
‘=G. pumpe, ἃ pump; of which a Taller form is plumpe, shewing that 
an I has been lost. Cf. prov. G. plumpes, to pump. ‘The G. plumpen 
also means to plump, to fall plump, to move suddenly ‘but clumsily, 
to blunder out with a thing; so that the sense of ‘pumping’ arose 
from the plunging action of the F led, 

. But 


the plunger, esp. when made soli mp. 
T have shewn, 5. v. Plump, that the word plump, however expressive 
as an imitative word, lumbum, 


probably took its form from the Lat. 
lead; so that ‘to fall plump’ meant to fall like lead. Hence I 
Would refer pump (or plump) to the same Lat. origin, y. Even in 
English, we find prov. Ἐ plump, a pump, plumpy, to pump (Cora 
wall), which appears to be taken directly from F. plomber, ‘to lead, 
to soulder, . . also to sound the depth ofa place with a plummet τ the 
change of idea from ‘sounding with a plummet’ to that of ‘letting 
down a piston into water’ is not a violent one. J The word is 
one of some difficulty. ‘The Span. and Port. bomba, a pump, appear 
to be weakened forms from pompa, borrowed from F. pompe ; we can 
hardly (with Webster) regard them as the oldest forms. We find 
also Du. pomp, Swed. pump, Dan. pompe, and even Russ. fompa, ἃ 
pump; all borrowed words. Der. pump, verb. 
(2), ἃ thin-soled shoe. (F.=L.,=Gk.) In Shak. Mids, 
Nt. Dr. iv. 2. 37; explained by Schmidt to mean *a light shoe, often 
wom with ribbons formed into the shape of flowers’ “So called (as 
suggested in Webster) because wom for ‘pomp’ or omament, by 
persons in full dress. = F. pompe, ‘pomp, state, solemnity, magnificence, 
a slow and stately gate” 


PUMPION. 
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[gait] ; Cot, ‘The use of this O. F. proverb connects the word par-® of common use for all that is thick and short;’ Pepys’ Diary, Apr. 


ticularly with the foot and its ommament, See further under Pomp. 
PUMPION, PUMPKIN, a kind of gourd. (F.,-L,=Gk) 
‘The mod. form pumpkin is a corruption from the older word pompon 
or pumpion, in which the suffix, not being understood, has been re- 
placed by the E. dimin, suffix-tin, Pumpion is in Shak, Merry Wives, 
fii, 3. 43. Better pompon, as in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xix. ὃ. §.=F. 
ona pampion, or melon;' Cot. ‘Formed, with inserted, from 

(τ peponem, acc. of pepo, a large melon, pumpkin.=Gk. πέπων, a 
Kinilof melon, not eaiee tll quite ipe. Ck. wtrer, cooked by the 
sun, ripe, mellow from the base wer, seen in wr, to cooks see 


Ἐν, and Pip (2), . 

PUN, to play upon words. (E.) ‘A corporation of dull punning 
arolls ;”” Dryden, Art of Poetry, |. 358. ‘The older sense of pun was 
to pound, to beats hence to pum is to pound words, to beat them into 
new senses, to hammer at forced similes. ‘He would pur thee into 
shivers with his fist ;’ Shak. Troil. ii. 1, 42; and see Nares. Pun is 
an older form of pound, to bruise; see Pound (3). Der. pun, sb., 
Spectator, no. 61; punn-ing ; pun-ster, ἃ coined word, like trickster. 
‘CH (1), to pierce or perforate with a sharp instrument. 
(F.=L) ‘Punch, ot Punching-iron, a shoemaker's tool to make holes 
with τ᾿ Phillips, ed. 1706. faShak, Rich. IIL, v. 3. 125. ΜῈ, 
punchen, to prick; see Prompt. Parv. This verb is ἃ mere coinage 
From the older sb. punchian or punchon, spelt punchon in Prompt. Parv., 
denoting the kind of awl used for punching or perforating. See 
farther under Puncheon (1). Der. punch, a kind of awl, as above. 


@m Distinct from punch (2), 4. v. 
punch 


PUNCH (1), to beat, braze. (F,<L.) In the phrase ‘to 
‘one’s head,’ the word is not the same as punch (1), but is a mere 
breviation of punish. In fact, ‘to punish a man about the head’ has 
still the same meaning. This is clearly shewn by the entries in the 
Prompt. Parv., p. 416. ‘Punchyn, or chastysyn, punysshen, Punio, 
castigo τ᾽ and again, " Punchynge, punysshinge, ‘See Punish: 
1 For the suppression of the i in punish, cf. M.E. pulshen, to polish, 

. Plowman, A. v. 257, foot-notes ; and vansken, to vanish, id. C. xv. 
217. In the present instance, punchen was readily suggested by the 
like-sounding word bunchen, with much the same sense. Hence the 
entry: ‘ Punchyn, or bunchyn, Trado, tundo ;" Prompt. Parv. 

CH (3), a beverage composed of spirit, water, lemon-juice, 
sugar, and spice. (Hindi,-Skt.) ‘Punch, a trong drink made of 
brandy, water, lime-juice, sugar, spice, &c.;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Wedgwood cites two most interesting quotations, ‘At Nerule is 
made the best arrack or Nepo da Goa, with which the English on 
this coast make that enervating liquor called pounche (which is 
Hindostan for five) from five ingredients ;” Fryer, New Account of 
East India and Persia, 1697. ‘Or to drink palepuntz (at Goa) which 
is a kind of drink consisting of aqua-vitee, rose-water, juice of citrons, 
and sugar;’ Olearius, Travels to the Grand Duke of Muscovy and 
Persia, 1669. It was introduced from India, and apparently by the 
way of Goa; and is named from consisting of five ingredients. = 
Hindi panch, five; Bate's Dict., 1875. p. 394-—Skt. pazchan, five, 
cognate with E. sive; see Five. | @ Perhaps it is interesting to 
observe that, whereas we used to speak of four elements, the number 
οἵ elements in Sanskrit is five; see Benfey, p. 658, col. 2, 1. 5; cf. 
Skt. paiichatva, the five elements ; paiichaka, consisting of five. “It is, 
fat any rate, necessary to add that the Hindi and Skt. short a is 
pronounced like E. μι in mud or punch; hence the E. spelling. 

PUNCH (4), a short, hump-backed fellow in a puppet-show. 
(Ital.,—L.) In this sense, Punch is ἃ contraction of Punchinello. In 
the Spectator, no. 14, the puppet is first called Punckinello, and after- 
wards Punch. ‘Punch, or Punchinello, a fellow of a short and thick 
size, a fool in a play, a stage-puppet ;’ Phillips. ed. 1706. ‘The pl. 
Punchinellos occurs twice in Butler, Sat.on our Imitation of the French, 
Il. 26, 99; it occurs as early as a.D. 1666 (Nares).  B. Punchinello 
is a corruption of Ital. pulcinello, by the change of I to π (cf. 
Palermo from Lat. Panormus); and the E. sound of chi corresponds 
to Ital. ci, Pulcinello was a character in Neapolitan comedy repre- 
senting a foolish peasant who utters droll truths (Scheler); Meadows 
‘only gives the fem. pulcinella, ‘punch, buffoon of a puppet-show.’ 
‘These are dimin. forms of Ital. pulcino, ‘a yoong chicken,’ Florio; 
fem, pulcina. The latter form is a mere variant (with a different 
saffix) of Ital. pulcella, a girl, maiden (F. pucelle), and all the words 
are from Lat. pullus, the young of any animal, whence also F. poule 
(=Low Lat. pulla), a young hen. The οἱ in sense from ‘chicken’ 
to ‘little child’ is due to the common habit of using the word 


“chicken” asa term of endearment. ‘Thus the lit. sens of Teal pe 
cinello is ‘little chicken ;’ whence it meant (2) a little boy, and (3) 
a puppet. See further under Pullet.  ὋΊ It is clear that the £. 
form is due to confusion with prov. E. punch, short, fat, punchy, pot- 


bellied (Halliwell) ; words which are prob. closely connected’ with 


μ᾽ 


Bunch, q.v. ‘ Did hear them call their fat child Punca, .. . a word sents Skt. short a, as in Puncl 


30, 1669. Im the phrase ‘Punch and Judy,’ I suppose Judy to be 
the usual abbreviation from Judith, once common as a female name. 
Judy no more stands for Judai or Fudas than Punch for Pontius! 

PUNCHEON (1), 2 steel tool for stamping or perforating; a 
punch. (F.,=L.) Our mod. sb. punch is a familiar contraction of 
puncheon, which occurs rather early. M.E. punckon, Prompt. Parv. 
‘Punsoune, a dagger, occurs in Barbour’s Bruce, i. 545} see my note 
on the line. =O. F. poinson,‘ a bodkin, also a puncheon, also a stamp, 
mark, print, or seale; also, a wine-vessell;’ Cot. Mod. F. poingon; 
cf. Span. punzon, a punch Ital. punzone, "ἃ bodkin, or any sharp 
pointed thing, also a piece (wine-vessel], a barell,” Florio.=Lat. 
punctionem, acc. of punctio, a pricking, puncture; Diez remarks that 
this sb., which in Lat. is feminine, changes its gender to masc. in F., 
&c., whilst changing its sense from ‘ pricking’ to the concrete ‘ prick- 
ing-instrument.’= Lat. punctus, pp. of pungere, to prick; see Pun. 
gent. Der. punch (1). 

PUNCHEON (2), a cask, a liquid measure of 84 gallons. (F. 
L.?) ‘Butte, Pipe, puncheon, whole barrell, halfe barrell, ἤσκει 
any other caske;” Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 273.=0. F. poinson, 
‘a bodkin, also a puncheon (ste tool]; also, a stamp, mark, print, 
or seale; also, a wine-vessell;” Cot. . It is certain that the Ε΄ 

sheon, a cask, is the O. F. poinson, mod. F. poingon, a wine-vessel. 
But it is not certain that O. F. poinson, a bodkin, and poinson, a cask, 
are the same word. It is gen. supposed that they are quite distinct, 
owing to the wide difference in sense. For the latter, we also find 
the O.F, form pongon, explained by Cot. to mean ‘half a tunne, or 
the same as poinson ;” and this latter form comes still closer to E. 
puncheon, . Cot. also has O. F. pogon, posson, ‘the quarter of a 
chopine [large alin), ἃ little measure for milk, verjuice, and 
vinegar, not altogether so big as the quarter of our pint. These 
forms are regarded by Scheler as variants of poinson of pongon, and 
the etymology is admitted to be doubtful. 8. It seems to me 
that it is not necessary to take posson into account, as the content of 
that small vessel is so widely different ; and, at the same time, 1 am 
inclined to think that O. F. poinson remains the same word in all its 
senses, the wine-vessel being so named from the ‘ stamp, mark, print, 
or seale’ upon it, the stamp being produced by a punchcon or stamp: 
ing-instrament. “That is, I rego: Puncheon (2) as identical with 
Puncheon (1). Cf. O. Ital. punzone, ‘a bodkin, barell, goldsmiths 
pouncer, little stamp;’ Florio. In the same way, our word hogs- 
head (formerly oxkead, a8 shewn under the word) must orig. have 
meant a mark or brand, though now only used in the sense of cask. 
¢, The Bavarian punzen, ponzen, a cask (Schmeller), may be of F. origin. 

PUNCHI: ), the same as Punch (4), q. v. 

PUNCTATE, PUNCTATED, punctured. (L.) A botanical 
term. Coined with suffix -afe (=Lat. -atus) from Lat. punctwm, a 
point, dot. See Pungent. 

PUNCTILIO, a nice point in behaviour, (Span,=L.) ‘Your 
courtier practic, is he that is yet in his path, his course, his way, and 
hath not touched the punctilio or point of his hopes ;* Ben Jonson, 
Cynthia's Revels, Act ii. sc. 1 (Amorphus). Rather from Span. 
puntillo, a nice point of honour, than from the equivalent Ital. 
‘jpuntigtio. In fact, the word is spelt punctillo in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. Thec is an E. insertion, due to confusion with punctuate, &c. 
The represents the sound of the Span. 1/, B. Span. puntilio isa 
dimin, of punto, a point. Lat. punctum, a point; see Point. Der. 
bunctili-ous, ly, -ness. 

PUNCTUAL, exact in observing appointed times, (Ε..- 1.) 
Minsheu, ed. 1627, has punctwall and the sb. punctualitie, See Trench, 
Select Glossary.=F. ponctuel, ‘punctual,’ Cot.<Low Lat. pune- 
tualis*, not recorded; but the adv. punctualiter, exactly, occurs 


tion, ‘a pointing ;" Cot. 

‘PUNCTURE, a prick, small hole made with a sharp ῳ 
‘Wounds and punctures;"’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 3. 
§ 28.—Lat. punctura, a prick, puncture.=Lat. punctura, fem. of 
puncturus, fat. part. of pungere, to prick; see Point. 


Der. puncture, verb. 
ITT, a learned man, (Skt.) Not in Todd’s Johnson. 
Skt. pandita (with cerebral n and d), adj., leamed; sb. a wise man, 


scholar. Skt. pond, to heap up & together. 4 The E. w repre- 
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PUNGENT, acrid to taste or smell, keen, sarcastic. (L.) 
Phillips, δὰ, 1706. Pungeney occurs earlier, in Blount’s Gloss, ed. 
1674.—Lat. pungent-, stem οἱ rt. of pungere, to prick, pt. t. 
Semmes. Pp. punctus; from the base’ PUG or PUK, to prick. See 

‘oint. Der. pungent-ly, pungenc-y. From the Lat. pungere we 
also have point, with its derivatives; also punct-ilio, q. v., punct-u-al, 
4. Vo punct-wate, q.¥., punct-ure, 4. Υ. Also com-punct-ion, ex-punge, 


pounce (1), τ hoon (Oe Doublet, 
PUNIGE to ὧν a chastise. ΓᾺ aL) “Ἐν ‘punischen, P, 


Plowman, B. ifi. 78.=F. puniss-, stem of pres. part. of puuir, to 
= Lat. punire, to punish, exact aay: oO. O. Tat. panire: = 
it. pina, penalty; whence E. Pain, τ. pia 
le, ‘ punishable,’ Cots 3 pentebment, me L Liv. 3. 63, 
a mins word, substituted for M.E. punicion (spelt punyssyon in 
Berners, tr. of Froissart, v. ii. ¢. 39), which is is from F. punition, ‘a 
prnishmeni Cot.= Lat. acc. punitionem. Also ; and (from 
. at. peice ipa. "And see penance, penitence: bunch (Q). 
HH, a large fan. (Hindi, = Skt.) id. pak : 
allied to ben to pankha, a wing, feather, paksha, a ings "Bates Dict. 1875, 
PP. 394. 3. 97. 5 κι, pabsha, ἃ wing. Cf. Pers. pankan, ‘a sieve, ἃ 
Be Pb ict p. 338. 

PUNT (1), a ferry-boat, a flat-bottomed boat. (L.) Added by 
Todd to Johnson. I find no modern quotation; yet it is in very 
early use.—A.S. punt; ‘Caudex, punt,’ Wright's Vocab. i. 56, col. 1. 
(Condes means ἃ boat hollowed out of a tree.) Abbreviated from 
Lat. ponte, punt, Cesar, Bellam Civile ii, 295 also, « pontoon. 


PUNT τὴ (a), to play at the game of cards called basset. (F.,— 
Span.,=Ital.)’ ‘Piner, a term used at the game of cards called 
asset ;” ips, ed. 1706.—F. ponte, ‘a punter; ἃ punt ;᾽ also, 
ponte, “to punt;’ Hamilton.=Span. an, punto, 8 point, 


to a pip at 
5. Lat. punctum, a point ; 
all, Treble Ἰδαίου τὸ ε in size or strength. (F. ΨΩ 2 


PUNGENT. 


Ke Ri mi ef Iso bee As You Like It, ii 
see Trench, Select Glossary.= uisné, “puny, ας i 
after,’ Cot. Mod. F. putné, yc er, Thus lit. sense is ‘born 
hence, younger, junior, inferior.= Lat. post matus, born after. 
See ce Posterior and Natal. Doublet, puis, 

"A, a chrysalis, (L.) A scientific term. 
Petes puppet ; hence, the sense of undeveloped spire 
boy ald ας Allied to partus, pu-sus, pu-er, a boy; fom to 


see pupil pubes, fuppy. 
PORE (S's cine a ward. (Fy=L) ἸῺ 8 FQ i 
Ὁ. F. pupile, ‘a pupill, ward ;’ Cot. Mod. pupil 
ἣν ‘a mase. sb.=Lat. pupillus, an orphan-boy, orphan, award; 
[ΩΣ from βυρια, a boy; see Pupa. Der. pupilage, Spenser, 
‘Verses to Lord Grey, 1. 2; pupltary: from F. pupilaire, * pupillary,” 


(οι. Lat. “ots Lat, pupillaris belonging to a Also pupil (2). 
PUPIL, (3), the contol eet of ee. (5 ¢ Spelt pupil 
jat. Hist. § 868.=F. upilte, The pil (not in Cotgrave). 


A γῆ τὰ γα νιν distinguishes it from ἐν word above. τας 
papilla, a little girl; also, thes apple of the eye, or pupil. Fem. of 
pupillus; see Pupil (0. δ name seems to be due to the 
orl ings cen i oe pop cf, the old E. phrase ‘to look babies 


in the 
PUPPET, α καῖ dol, litle i (=L) ME. soot 
King Alisaunder, 1. 335; Chaucer, ΟὟ, 13631,-0. “a 
little baby, puppet ;*° Cot. Danis Som Lat ‘fupa; a 

ἢ ‘ whelp; (2) a dandy. (Fj=L.) 1. In Shak. 
Oth. puppyedog, K- Johny i. 460. Here (as in levy, 


jury) thd taal 9 acguers to. tae Εἰ pou ie ‘a baby, a puj 
τὰ Here, Ἐν baby. Cotgrave means a ἢ but it is eerie 
in E. the wor ‘made to mean the yo ore animal, esp. of a 
dog. The F. poupée (as ifm Lat. pupata*) is due to Lat. pupa; see 
Pupa. 3. In the sense of ‘dandy,’ puppy occurs in the Guardian 
(Todd’s Johnson). This is not quite the same word; but rather 
represents the O.F. poupin or popin, ‘spruce, neat, trimme, fine,’ 
Cot, Cf. se popiner, *to trimme or trick up himse mod. F. 
faire le βαρέα, to play the fop (Hamilton). Prhis word answers to ἃ 
‘Low Lat. form pupinus* (not found), and is merely a derivati 
Lat. pups, a boy. ΤῊ Toss the result is much the same way. 
Der. ΜΗ which is merely an abbreviation for 
ice pup, pret formerly buppy, as in Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
See 14. 


PUR, prefix. (F,<L.) ἘΞ pur- answers to O.F. pur, F. pour, 
prefix, which is arr. fowr, for, a curious wastation of Eat, 
roy for, Thus pur- aad pro- are equivalents and words like gurvey 
tnd provide are‘ mere deablets, 4 In the word pur-bliad, the 
prefix has a different value. 

PURBLIND, nearly blind. (Hybrid; F.,=L., and E.) This 
word has suffered a considerabl 


In} the st 


PURL. 


change in the case of τ. The orig. sense was 
wholly blind, as in Rob, of Glouc., p. 376: *Me ssolde pulte oute 
boe is eye, and makye him fur blind” = they should put out both his 
and make him quite blind. See Spec. of Eng. ed. Morris and 
ind, The Governour, 
yelif, Exod. xxi. 26, the 
fare Bynde, where the Inter has om iad (6 "one, 
h So also * 


ii, τὶ 125 and (2) partly blind, Venus, 679, 
B. It is clear that ‘ wholly blind’ is the 
orig. sense, and that which alone needs an etymology; whilst ‘partly 
blind” i rd Sense, due, perhaps to some confusion with the 
verb to pore, as shewn by the poreblind, Purblind = puredblind, 
i.e. wholly blind ; ed Bund For the use of pure as an 
κᾶν, οἱ pure for his love" Tinerely for his love, Tw, Nt. v.86, Der. 
purblind-ly, purblind-ness, 

PURCHASE, to scquire, obtain by labour, obtain by payment. 
(F..=L.) Μ. Ε᾿ purchasen, purchacen, Rob. of Glouc. p. 16, 1. 33 
Chaucer, C.T. 610. The usual sense is *to acquire’ =O.F. pur. 
chacer, later pourchasser, ‘ eagerly to pursue, . . purchase, procere, 
Cot.< 0. F. fur, F. pour, for; and chasser, to chase, Formed after 
the analogy of F. poursuivre (Scheler). ‘See Pur- and Chase; 
also Pursue. Der. purchase, sb., ME. purchas, pourchas, Chaucer, 
οτ 288, from Ὁ. Ἐὶ parchas, later powrchay, eager pursuit,’ Cot. ; 


λας στ, purchas-able. 
PRUNE, anmixed, rel, chaste, mere, (Ε΄, πὶ.) ME. por, Rob. 
of Glonc. p. 8, 1.215 where it rimes with fur = fire. “Pl. purd (dis. 


Skest, p. 14, L 390. ‘Sir. Elyot writes 
δι ἢ. δ 3 ¢R); 90 also in Levins. Tn 
earlier version has 


syllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 1281. = F. pur, masc., pure, fem,, ‘pure,’ 
‘ot. = Lat. ‘acc. of purus, pure, clean. = 4/ PU, to purify, 
cleanse ; of Skt. ῥά, to purify; see Fire, ‘Der. prey, pureness; 


bur-ist, pur-ism (coined words); and see ce Purge pur-i-fy, pur-i-t-an, 
From the same root, pit, fire, bureau, -comepae depute, dis- 
᾿, am-put-ate, de-put-y, count Ὁ), Se. 
E, to. purify, clear, carry away imy 
M.E. purgen, Chaucer, Ὁ, Τ᾿ 14953: | 14959. = 
Cot.—Lat. purgare, Peon B. Lat. a es 
(occurring in Plautus) m pure, stem of purus, pure, sad ἡ 
weakened form of ag- (ag-ere), to do, make, cause. Pure and nd 
Agent. Der. ΜῈ. 
F. purgation = 


rob. purgatoris 
ing; purgat-or-i-al ; "peeing 


purg-ate. 

PURIFY, to make pe. (F F,<-L) ME. berifen, Wyclif, 
Deeds (Acs παρα 26. =F. purifier, ‘ to purifie,’ Cot. Lat. purificare, 
Jone Bor fox: Lat. puri- = pare, form of purus, Pure; ad 

for fac- (facere), to make, Der. purifier, , Pariiring 5 
pont nee je-at-ion, M. E. purificacioun, Wyclif, John, iii, 25, from 5 se 
feation = Lat. acc. purificationem ; purific-at-ory, a coined word, as if 

‘from a roma Lat ad purificatorius *, 

‘one who pretends to great purity of life. (L.) The 
name was nt riven, about ἃ. Ὁ, 1564, to persons who aimed at 
greater pa life, &c., than others (Haydn). Frequently in 

hak, rs Well, j i. 3. 56, 98; Tw. Nt. ii. 3.152, 155, 159; Wint. 

Tale, iv. 3. 46; Pericles, iv. 6.9, A barbarous E. formation, with 
suffix -an (= Lat. -anua), from the word purit-y or the Lat. purit-as. 
See Purity. Der. Puritawi-cal, Puritanism. The F. puritain 
is borrowed from E. 

PURITY, the condition of being pure, pureness. (F..<L.) M.E. 
pura, Ancren Riwle, p. 4, 1. 21; the ¢ (after r) was afterwards 
altered to i, to bring the word nearer to the Lat. spelling. = F. 
pureté, ‘ purity,’ Cot. = Lat. puritatem, acc. of puritas, purity ; formed 
ith su x -tas from puri- (= puro-), crude form of purss, pure; see 


PURE (1), toflow with « ‘marmaring cound. (Scand. 


a little moistened, . . maketh a more solemne sound, than ΝΣ Ῥίρε 


were dry; but yet with a sweet degree of sibillation, or parling ; 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 230. Allied to M. E. prille (also birle), a chil id's 
whirligig ; Prompt, P Parv. p. 413, note 2. The word is rather 
Scand. Preserved in Ὁ, Swed. gorie (Ihre), Swed. 
B. But it ts merely a frequen- 

Extive form, with the usual suffixed ~J, from the imitative word pirr 
or purr, for which see Purr, juste. “Cr Irish and Gael, 
Peri, to curl, Shak. Lucr. 

stream. 

(2), spiced or medicated beer or ale. (F.,<L.) ‘Puri, a 


sort of drink ‘made of ale mingled with the juice of wormwood ;* 


le change of sense, almost parallel tod, Phillips, ed. 1706. But I suppose the spelling to be a mistaken one, 


PURL. 
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doe to confusion wth Purl (1). Tt should surely be fear, from F.gdirectly from Latin, So also G.purpr, Sc. Der. purple, ad pure 


le, a pearl; see Pearl. See pert ὦ, ., and perler, verb, in Littré, 

᾿ς word was ἃ term in cooker ‘sucre perlé is sugar boiled 

twice; bouillon perlé, Jely-broth( fat ton). So also G. perlen, to 

rise in small bubbles like pearls, to peat (Fliigel) ; perl, a pearl, 
bubble. Hence puri, a drink with bubbles on the surface. 

(3), to form an edging on lace, to form an embroidered 

border, to invert stitches 


=O. fi dre tal Lat poo from (which is often confused, 
as Scheler remarks, with F. par, Lat. per, throughout, and such 
seems to be the case here); and F. ler, to twist threads, from i, ἃ 
thread See Pur. and goa Bi ‘Pile (1). anal Cotgra: ei he wae 
in the sense οἱ 1 (3) are same 
‘ord, the dference in Sense being dus to the peculiar use of the 
μιᾶς οιτ- as if it were= Γαι, Oe To purt is “το work oe Es 
or ‘ to overcast all along with thread.’ Doublet, profile. 
Lae to ἀρκεῖ. (Ε) Α slang term; a huntsman who is 
is purled or spilt, Purl should rather be pi 
formed by the frequentative εἰ 
birr, to whirl, So also O. Ital. ρίγία, ἃ 
wep gree “to twirle round;* Florio. Allied to Purl (1). 
the borders or environs of any place (orig. only of a 
forest); sp. when used, as is usual, in the plaral, aeL) ‘In 
the purlieus of this forest τ᾿ As You Like It, iv. 3, 77.‘ Purlieu, or 
ites is τὴ that frond ea peainees made forest 
enry IL, Rich. 1., or were, tions grant 
by Henry IIL, seuered seuered again from the same? Man lanwood, par. 2 of his 
Forest Lawes, cap. 20. And he calleth this pourallee, i. 6. 
Perambulationem, or purliew and purluy, whi 
abusively taken for. powrall γ᾽ Minshen, ed, 1627. Manwood’s de- 
finition is: ‘ Purliew is a certain territorie of ground adjoyning unto 
the forest, meared (marked) and bounded with immoveable marks, 
meeres, and boundaries ;᾿ Reed's note on As You Like It. ‘ Pur- 
lieu: land which having once been part of the royal forest has been 
severed from it by perambulationem (pourallée, O. F. purales) granted 
by the crown. preamble of 33 Edw. 1. c. 5 rans: *Cume 
aucune gentz que sount mys hors de forest par Ja puralee . . . aient 
requis a cest quils soient quites .. Ned choses que les 
foresters lour dent Tn the course of the statute mention is 
made of “terres et tenements deaforestes par la purales.” These 
[lands] ‘would constitute the purlieu. A purliewman or purlie-man is 
man owning land within the purlieu, licensed to hunt on bis own 
Iand;" Wedgwood. B. It is thus clear that purliew is a corruption 
of O.F. purer, as if it had something to do with F. fiew (Lat. locus), 
a place. The intermediate form was purley, of which see examples 
in Nares, This O.F. puralee appears to be a mere translation of 
Lat. perambulationem, by that confusion whereby O. F. pur (F. pour), 
though really answering to Lat. pro, is made to do duty for the Lat. 
per, δ in several instances noted by Scheler. ο΄, Hence the ety: 
δαί it fam OF perm Lat fro; and OF, i, ἃ going, for 


, thrown off 


which see Alle: 
'PURLOLN, to steal, plagiarise. (F, - 1.) Ια Shak, Lucrece, 
1651. MLE, purlongen. ‘ Purlongyn, or prolongym, or ful fer awey, 


Prol ν mpt. Parv. Thus the orig. sense is simply 
way, keep back, or remove. Ci, O.F. esloigner 
wgare), ‘to remove, banish, drive, set, put, far away ;’ 
= 0.F. porloignier, purloignier, to prolong, retard, delay ; Bur- 
gay.—Lat. prolongare, to prolong; see ng. Der. purloin-er. 
Doublet, prolong. 
a very dark-red colour. (F.,=L.,=Gk.) In Spenser, 
F.Q.i. 2.7.” Put for M.E. purpre, by change of r tod, as in M. E. 
OW and ὦ in Molly, Dally, for Mary, Derethy. οἷς 
MLE. furpre is in early use, occurring in Layamon, I. g928. = 0. F. 
porpre (μὰ cent., Littré), later pourpre, ‘purple,’ Cot. ΟἹ, Ital. 
porpora, Sj pan. purpura = Lat. purpura, the purple-fish, purple dye.— 
Gk. πορφύρα, the purple-fish ; cf. Gk. πορφύρεον, purple. B. The 
orig. sense of Gk. πορφύρεον, 5 an epithet of the sea, seems to have 
been ‘ troubled ’ or ‘ raging,’ hence dark, and lastly put le. , The sea 
dark with storms was also called ofvoy, wine-colou jine-dark ; 
apparently from the dark shade of brooding clouds. Hence the ety- 
mology is from Gk. πορφύρειν, to grow dark, used of the surging sea; 
ἃ reduplicated form (= uy = φυρφύρ-ειν) of Gk. φύρειν, to 
mix up, mingle, confound, ori 


orig. to stir violently. = 4/ BHUR, to 
move about quickly; whence Skt. buranya, to be active, Lat. 
furere, to rage; see 


ἃ Τῆς A'S, purpur is borvowed g Palsgrave.<O.F” pouref, in Palsgrave, ας 


verb. And see porphyry. 
ORT, to imply, mean, intend. (F.,—L.) In Bacon, Life 
of Hea. VII, ci Lumby, p. 146, 1. 27. (And prob. a much older 
word.) = Ο. Ε. purporter, pourporter, to intend, whence the sb. pur- 
port, tenour, A rare verb, not in Cotgrave ; but Roquefort gives the 
verb pourporter, to declare, inform, and the sb. purport, tenour; and 
gots the hhrase selon le purport, according to the purport.=O. F. pur, 
rom Lat. pro, according to; and F. porter, to bear, carry, 
Bee Lat. portare, to cary. A similar application of F. porter occurs 
in E. import. Pur- and Port (1). Der. purport, sb., used by 
Spenser with the sense of * disguise,” F. Ὁ. iil. r. 52, the lit. sense 
rather ‘ declaration’ or ‘ pretext.” 
FRPOSE (1), to intend. €. = L,, = Gk.; with F. prefix.) 
M.E. purposen, Gower, C. A. i. 5,1. fie - - 6, F. purposer Garguy), a 
variant of rr, to propose, pose and propose 
doublets; se Propose, wh Pybkch i ae ota Lat. pasaare, of GK. 
origin, though there has been confusion with Lat.ponere. | Dis- 
tinct in origin from Purpose (2), though completely confounded 
with it in association. Doublet, proj 
PURPOSE (3), intention. φ- - =) Thongh from a different 
origin, this sb. has become altogether associated with the verb 
fo purpose, owing Υ wing to the extraordins confasion, in ee the 
lerivatives of pausare and ponere. purpos, Chaucer, C.T. 39793 
spelt porpot Reb. Olen ran 1.6.=0. which 
another form would have been purpos), a resolu igence. 
fort); a variant of F. propos, ‘a purpose, drift, end,’ Cot.=Lat. pro- 
positum, a thing design, resolution. —Lat. propositus, pp. of 
Broponere, to propose; see Propound. Der. purposely, purpose- 
Ὁ also a ν. 
PURE, PUR, τὸ utter a murmuring sound, as ἃ cat, (E) +A 
pur .. of fortune’s cat;’ All's Well, v. 2. 20; ‘Pur, the cat is gray ;* 
King Lear, iii. 6. 47. An imitative word, not unlike buzz. Cf. 
Scotch pirr, a gente wind, ‘wind, Icel. byrr, wind; see Pirouette. Cf. 
also Irish and Gael. burburus, ἃ gurgling sound; Gk. βα-βράζ-ειν, to 
chirp as a grass-hopper. Inten Med to, imitate the sound of geatle 
blowing. Der. pur-l (1), a frequentative form. 
UMAR wall bop for coer (δ ΚΙ πο) ΜῈ, pars, 
burs; Prompt. Parv. p. 417. Spelt pors, . Plowman, A.v. 110. In 


early use; the pl. porses occurs in the later text of Layamon, I. 5927. 
τ O-F, bare (Barguy) ater boerse,‘a parse’ Cotu= Low Lat. bursa, 
a purse; Dui Bbpan, a hide, skin; of which parses were 
made. Root unl ‘@ The change from initial ὁ to p is rare 


and contrary to the usual change (Grom p to δ), sill we find peat = 

(Devonshire) beat, and somewhat similar examples in E. apricot as 

compared with F. abricor, and mod, E. gossip as compared with ΜῈ. 

gossib, Chaucer, C.T, 5825. Der. purs-er (doublet, burs-ar, 4. v.); 
ert proud . TweNt. i 

le like a 


J drawn together, Oth, 
1) Spelt purslane, Hackluyt’s Vo 
lane a 


purver-ship ; 
verb, to wi 


3. 113. 
an annual plant, sometimes used 
vol. ii. pt. 


¢. 20; ‘the usual form of the word being portale Root unknown. 
PURSUE, to follow after, chase, prosecute. (F.,-L.) M.E. 
suen, Wyclif, John, xv. 20, where the A. V. has persecute; also in 
.. Plowman, B. xix. 158.=0.F. forsuir, poursuir; mod. F. pour- 
suivre, ‘to pursue, prosecute, persecute,’ Cot. Cotgrave gives the 
spellings poursuir, poursuyr, an ivre.=O. F. pur, por, mod. F. 
four answer answering to Lat. pro; and sequi, to follow ; so that poursuir = 
to prosecute. See te; also Pur- and Sue. 
Be Owing’ to to the confusion between the F. prefixes pour (pro) and 
Par (per), the verb poursuivre also had the sense of persecute; we even 
find in O. F. (11th cent.) the expression ἃ persuir son ἀρεῖ = to pursue 
his appeal (Littré). See Persecute. Der. pursu-er, which in Scots 
law means ‘a plaintiff,’ lit. a prosecutor, Also pursu-ant, ‘ followit 
according, or agreeable to,’ Britips, ed. 1706, formed with the 
pres. part. suffix -ant from O.F. pursw-ir, though the usual form of 
the pres. Part. was pursuivant or poursuivant (see below); pursuance, 
illips, ed. 1706, apparently coined from the adj. pursuant. Also 
pursuit, i Spenser, F Fon ii. 4. 1, from F. poursuite, fem. sb., αὶ Partcipial 
form answering to Lat, fem. pp. prosecuta; an attendant 
on heralds, lit. ‘one who is following,’ Rich. III, iii. 4. 90, from F. 
βαυσοιίνανι dares, ‘a herauld extraordinary, of young heraul Cot. 
m suivant, pres. suivre, 
PURSY, εἰς short-winded. aed. (Ες ΠΣ In Shak. Timon, v. 4. 12. Spelt 
if in Levins. M.E. purcy (for pursy), Prompt. Pary, 
jorte-wynded, or stuffed aboute the stomacke, pourcif;’ 
just cited; which is a 
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variant (by change of ἴο r) of O. F. poulsif, * pursie, short-winded, 8, 
Cot. Mod. F. poussif. ᾿ Formed, with suffix -if (=Lat. -iuus), from 
O.F. poulver (mod. F. pousser), ‘to push,’ Cot. Cotgrave also gives 
the form pousser, which he explains not only by ‘to push,’ but also 
by ‘to breathe or fetch ‘wind = Lat, pulsare, to beat, push; see 

sh, ‘The word has reference to the pantings or quick pulsations 
of breath ade by ἃ pursy person. Der. pursi-ness. 

PURTEN. ‘CH, that which belongs to; the intestines of a 
beast. (F..—L.) In Exod. xii. 9; the usual translation of the same 
Heb. word being ‘inwards.’ Spelt pertenaunce in Coverdale’s trans- 
lation, ‘ Portenaunce of a beest, fressevre;’ Palsgrave. In P. Plow- 
man, B. ii. 103, where most MSS. have purtenaunces, MS. W. has 
‘appurtinaunces. Thus purtenance is merely ‘an abbreviation of appur- 
tenance, from Ὁ. F. apurtenaunse, variant of apartenance (Burguy), from 
O.F. apartenir, to appertain. Cotgrave has: ‘appartenance, an ap- 
purtenance, an appetan . ‘The variation in the syllable pur, 
par, is due to the frequent confusion between O. F. pur (Lat. pro), and 

‘In the present case, the syllable is due to Lat. per. 


veer, veeir, veier, &c.; see Burguy. The E. spelling -vey answers to 
Ὁ. Ε. veier; cf. E. survey. Der. purvey-ance, M. E. porueance, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 457, 1. 18, from an O. F. form answering to later pour- 
“providence, forecast,’ Cot.; and therefore a doublet of 
providence. Also purvey-or, M. E. purveour, P. Plowman, B. xix. 255, 
footnote, from an O.F. form answering to later F. pourvoyeur, ‘a 
provider or purveyor,’ Cot. Doublet, provide. 

PUB, white matter issuing from a sore. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
[The adj. purulent is in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.]—=Lat. pus (gen. 
pur-is), matter. + Gk. xi-ov, matter. + Skt. priya, pus; from piiy, to 
stink.=4 PU, to be corrupt, stink; whence also pu-trid, ὅς, Der. 
pur-u-lent, from F, purulent, ‘ mattary, corrupt,’ Cot., from Lat. puru- 
Tentus, full of matter, from ‘the stem pur- and suffix -lentus, Hence 


rulence. 
PUSH, to thrust against, urge, drive forward. (F,<L.) M.E. 
fom, ed. Lumby, 1. 1018; pt. t. puste, 


possen, pussen; infin, posse, K. 

K. Horn, ed. Ritson, 1. 1079; possed, P. Plowman, Β, prol, 151. At 
ἃ later time puss became push, by change of final double s to sh, as 
in anguish from isse, brush from F. brosse, embellish from F. 
embelliss-, &c.—O.F. pousser, poulser, ‘to push, thrust,’ Cot.— Lat. 
pulsare, to beat, strike, thrust ; eeyeatative form of pellere (pp. 
‘pulsus), to drive. See Pulse (1), ate. Der. push, sb. Spenser, 
F.Q. 1. 3. 355 push-ing ; push-pin, L.L. L. iv. 3, 169. ‘The prov. 
E. push, a pustule, is prob. from Εἰ. poche, with the same sense 
CHemilton)- See Pouch. 


01 
ILLAWNIMOUB, mean-spirited. (L.) ‘Womanish and 
pusillanimous, Chapman, tr. of Homer, Ὁ. i. Commentary, note 7. 
From Lat. pusillanimus, mean-spirited, by change of -us to -ows, as 
frequently; the more usual form is pusillanimis.—Lat. pusill-, stem 
οἵ pusillus, very small; and animus, mind, soul. B. Pusillus is a 
dimin, of pusus, small, an adjectival use of sb. pu-sus, a little boy, allied 
to purer, a boy; see le. For Lat. animus, see Animosity. 
Der. pusillanimous-ly, -ness. Also pusillanim-i-ty, M. E. pusillanimitee, 
Gower, C.A. ii, 12, from F. pusillanimité = Lat. acc. pusillanimitatem, 
‘PUSS, a cat, a hare. (E.) Spelt in Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
‘This may be called an E. word, thoug! widely spread. Prob. 
imitative, from the sound made by a cat spitting ὯΝ ἱενοοά). So 
also Du. poes, Low G. puus, puus-katte, a puss, puss-cat ; Swed. dial. 
‘pus, a cat (Rietz), &c.; Irish and Gael. pus, a cat. ὀ β. That the 
word is it ive, a irs from its occurrence in Tamil. ‘ Pusei, a 
cat, esp. in the S. idiom. In the Cashgar dialect of the 
Afighan, pusha signifies a cat;’ Caldwell, Comp. Grammar of Dravi- 
dian Languages, p. 465; cited in N. and Q. 3 8. ix. 288, Lithuan, 
pué, a word to call a cat, 
PUSTULE, a small pimple. (F.—L.) ‘A pustule, wheale, or 
Dlister ;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F. pustule, ‘a push, blain, wheale, 
small blister ;’ Cot.—Lat. pustula, longer form of pusula, a blister, 
pimple, Allied to Lith. pus/é, a bladder, pimple ; puisti (1 pers. sing. 
putt), to bow "i Gr. furans, poor, α badder, stale, veda, 
low, ψύχω, I blow, Skt. pupphusa, phupphusa, the lungs; all from 
/ SPU, to blow, puff, rete hari Hesee also Dan. ‘fe, to swell 
up, puste, to blow, puff; and see Paychichal. The root SPU is 
obviously of imitative origin. 4 Note that pustule has nothing to 
do with pus, with which it is associated by Richardson, and even in 
White. “Der. pustul-ous, pustul-ate, pustul-ar. 


PUT, to push, thrust, cast, set, lay, place, &c.(C.) M.E. puiten, q‘ solder of mettall ;" id. 


PUTTY. 


pe τι putte, pp. put, ixput; P. Plowman, 75, B. iii. 843 
favelok, 1033, 1051; the pt. t. pute occurs in Layamon, 1 
A.S. potian, to thrust ; Ailfric's Homilies, i. 422, 1. 25; but of Celtic 
origin. = Gael. put, to push, thrust ; W. putio, to push, to poke; Com. 
oot, to kick like’a horse. The orig. sense seems to have been to 
‘push, cast, cf.‘ to pur a stone ;” the sense of laying or placing occurs 

Iso in Dan. putte, to put, which is of similar origin, β. Apparently 
collateral form with Gael. puc, to push, jostle; cf. Irish poe, a blow, 
kick; Corn. poe, a push, shove; see Poke (2). 61 Stratmann 
further cites Bret, pouta, bowa, to push, but I cannot find the word 
in Legonidec’s Dict. Diez derives F. bouter, to thrust, from M.H.G. 
δόξει, to beat, see Butt (1); it would seem simpler to su bouter 
to be from the same Celtic source as E. put. In that case, Ε. butt (1) 
is also of Celtic origin, which would further affect the origin of 
buttock, button, and abut. Der. pott-er, verb, q. v. 

PUTATIVE, reputed, su .(F.,<L,) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
=F. putatif, " putative, Cot.— Lat. putatiuus, imaginary, presumptive. 
Formed with suffix -iuus from Lat. putatus, pp. of putare, to thi 


suppose; for which see Compute. 

, to make or become corrupt. (F,=L.) ‘Grosse 
meate ... makyth putrifyed matt ir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, 
Ὁ. ii. c. 1. ‘Apt to receiue putrifactic .. Ὁ. ii. c.1. (The spel- 
ling with i was prob. due to confusion with puri ᾿ putrefier, "to 


itrifie,’ Cot. Formed by analogy with other verbs in fer as if from 

it. putrificare*; but the true Lat. forms are putrefacere, to make 
putrid; and putrefieri, to become putrid.—Lat. putre-, as seen in 
putrere, to be rotten, with which cf. puter, putris, rotten ; and facere, 
‘to make, or fieri, to become. See Putrid. itrefact-ion, from 
F, putrefaction = Lat. acc. putrefactionem*, not in White's Dict., but 
regularly formed from the pp. putrefactus. Also putrefact-ive. Also 
putrescent, becoming putrid, from Lat. putrescent-, stem of pres. part. 
of purrescere, inceptive form of putrere ; whence putrescence. 

PUTEID, stinking, rotten, corrupt. (Ε΄... 1.) In Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674; and in Cotgrave. =F. putride, * putride,’ Cot.=Lat. putri- 
dus, putrid. Extended from Lat. purri-, crude form of put-er, put-ris, 
Totten ; allied to putrere, to be rotten. Formed (with suffix -ra) from 
ἄμα, to stink; from 4/ PU, to stink. Cf. Skt. priy, to stink; see 

and Foul, 

PUTTOCK, « kite, kind of hawk. (F.,—L.; and E.) In Shak. 
Cymb. i. 1, 140; see Nares and Palsgrave. Just as a sparrouhawk 
is named from sparrows, I suppose that the puttock is named from 
the poots or pouts, i.e, small birds on which it preys. ‘Poot, a chicken, 
or pullet, Cheshire’ (Halliwell); and again, ‘Pout, the young of a 
pheasant ; Florio, 5. v. fasanello, has a phesant-pout ;* id. |. Pout 
stands for poult=puilet; the Gael. put, the young of moor-fowl, a 
young grouse, is merely from Lowland Sc. pout, a young partridge 
or moor-fowl ; see Jamieson, and see Poult. Ὑ- The suffix -ock 
may be the usual E, dimin. suffix -ock, used adjectivally, or, if we 
should suppose puttock to be a corruption of poot-kawk, this is not a 
violent nor unlikely change. 

PI , an oxide of tin, or lead and tin, for polishing glass; 
more commonly a cement of whiting and oil, for windows. (F,—C.) 
“Putty, a powder made of calcin’d tin ;” Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
* Putty, pottain, and pot-brass . . . seem ail to mean the same thing ;* 
Rich. Dic opinion is supported by extracts from Holland, tr. 
of Pliny, b. xxxiv. c. 9, and Boyle, Works, i. 721. Pliny explains 
that in brass-founding, it was often found desirable to add to the ore 
collectaneum, i.e. bits of old vessels, called by Holland ‘pottain or old 
metall,’ or ollaria, called by Holland ‘por-brasse;’ shewing that pottain 
simply means the metal of old pots. Similarly, putty simply means 
potty, or belonging to old pots. B. The difficulty is in the his- 
tory of the word rather than in its etymology. The old sense of it 
was ‘powder made of calcin’d tin,’ as in Blount, resembling what is 
now called putty powder. ᾿ Putty powder, a pulverised oxide of tin 
sometimes mixed with oxide of lead; extensively used in glass and 
marble works, and the best kinds are used for polishing plate;* 
Weale's Dict. of Terms used in the Arts. 4th ed. 1873. ᾿ς same 
work tells us that putty is ‘ composed of whiting and linseed oil, with 
or without white lead.’ It thus a] that the successive senses 
are (1) calcin’d tin or oxide of tin, (2) oxide of lead, (3) white lead, 
(4) ἃ preparation containing white lead, the name being continued 
even after the white lead was omitted. The result is that the mixture 
now called putty is remarkable for frequently containing nothing that 
could be called, bully in the older sense. ὠγγ. This once perceived, 
the etymology is easy. —O. F. porée, " brasse, copper, tin, pewter, &c., 
burnt or calcinated ; also, t-full of anything ;' Cot. The mod. 
F. potée means ‘ putty,’ shewing a similar change of meaning. ‘ Potée 
adéain, tin-putty τ᾿ Hamilton. The mod. F. potée also means (as 
formerly), a potful. Cf. also O. F. pottein, * broken pieces of metal, 
or of old vessels, mingled one with another;’ Cot. Also O.F, pottin, 

Β. Poe is formed with suffix “ἐν (= Lat. 


PUZZLE. 


oy, 
*ehazim, 4 difficult question, embarrassment, problem 

plesity. ( ‘and Gk.) As a verb in Shak, Hamlet, i 
and it was prob. regarded as a frequentative form of pose, with suffix 
le. But this was not at all the way in which the word arose; and, 
in fact, the suffix -le is not usually added to words of F. origin. It 
ig. a sb., and stands for opposal, which is used in the ordinary 
jpposition’ in Sir Τ᾿ Herbert's Travels, p. 81 (R.) It has 
ἘΞ oe on per for appose, which again is ἃ 
i F. aa formed M. E. opposaile, 


dj... dwarfish, 
rk. Πυγμαῖοι, 


eles 
Tee ace of Pygmies, fabulous dwarfs of the length of a συγμή, which 


pyemy-like; from pl. Por, the race of 


was reckoned from the elbow to the fist or knuckles, containing 
about 134 inches. = Gk. πυγμή, the Bist; cognate with Lat. pug 


BUS t the lower orifice of the stomach. (L..=Gk.) In 

Phillips, ed. 1706.=Lat. pylorus. = Gk. πυλωρόν, a gate-keeper; also 
the pylorus, because it is gatekeeper to the intestines, or at the 
entrance to them, = Gk. πόλη, ας gate; and οὖρον, a keeper, watcher. 
B. The Gk. πύλη is a allied to Gk. πόρον, a way, passage 

Pane’ nv? », whence also Lat. forta, a gate see 
Fare. Gk. οὖρον is from m Spo τι = Fas), 
guard, from WAR, to guard; see Wary. lorie. 

, a solid figure with ἀπε μοι a sae meeting in an 
apex, upon a tri square, or polygonal base. (L.,=Gk.} The 
yond was rather directly from the than from the French. 

. has the sing. pyramis, 1 Hen. VI, i. 6. 21; pl. pyramides 

(four syllables), Antony, ¥.2, 615 as well ας pyramid, M 

Cotgrave srangely anaes Ε. Ε ῥίναπιιάν by " ΡῈ - 
fe. pyramid-, stem of πυραμίν (gen. πυραμίδοι), ἃ 

pyramid, Root anknowe; no ino doubt of Kgyptian origin, 

Przamid-ah, Prramid-ieal, 


Der. 


οἵ wood for a body. (L,=Gk) InSir. 
Bown Un jurial, cap. v. § 13. = Lat. pyra. = Gk. πυρά, a pyre— 
Gk. wip, ire; cognate with ἘΞ Fire, qv. “And see pyrite, pyro 
technics, 


stone which gives out sparks when struck with 
steel, (L—Gk.) ‘ Pyrites, a marchasite or fire-stone τ Phillips, ed. 


1706. —Lat. pyrites. = Gk. πυρίτηε, a flint, pyrites ; a j.. be- 
longing to fire.=Gk. sip, fire; Ciguate ME Fire δ τὴ Der. 
byritic. 


(C, pertaining to fireworks. (Gk.)  Pyrotech- 
nick, adj,, and pyrotechny are given in Phillips, ed. 1706. Coined 
from Gk. svpo-, used in compounds in place of the crude form of wip, 
fire, cognate with E. fire; and τεχνικός, artistic, technical, from 
τέχνη, an art, craft, Fire and Technical.” Der. pyrotech- 
nic-s, pyro-techny (short for pyrotechnic art); pyro-tecknist. So also 
pyro-mater, a fire-measurer (see Metre) ; pyro-gen-ous, produced by 
fire, from Gk. base yer, to produce (see Genus). 

the sacred bor in Which the host is Kept after consecration 
at the mint, the box ἔναντι sample coins, (L.,—Gk.) Spelt 
piae in Minsheu, ed. 1627. ‘bbreviated from Lat. pyxis, a box. = 
Gk. a box; 80 called became orig. made of box-wood. = Gk. 
πύξς -wood ; so called from its dense, close grain. Gk. #vx-vos, 
from 4/ PAK, to fasten, make firm; see Pact. Doublet, 


Q. 


QUACK (1), to make a noise like a duck. (E.) An imitative 
word. ‘The goos, the duk, and the cuckow also So cried “keke! 
keke!” “* cuchow!”'“ queke, queke !” hye ;* Chaucer, Parl, of Foules, 

Here the cry Ret Rivet is assigned to the cackling goose, 
228 φωλεῖ quete! to the quacking duck. In Ch. δ, T. 4180, the 
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from F. pot, a pot, of Celtic origin; see Pot. Der. #dat. case quate is used to mean ‘ hoarseness,’-+Du. kwaken, to croak, 


quack, chat.-G. guaken, to quack, croak. Icel. Avaka, to twitter. 

Dan. qvekke, to croak, quack, cackle, Cf. Lat. coaxare, to croak, 
Gk. κοάξ, a’ croaking; Lithuan. Awakéti, to croak; swaksiti, to 
cackle, 'B, A mere variant of the base KAK seen in Cackle, q. v. 
Der. quack (2),q.v. Also quail (2), q. v. 

QUACK (2), to cry up pretended nostrams. (E.) Merely a par- 
ticular at of Quack on It means £° chatter about, cackle or 
prate of, hence, to.sing the praises of a nostrum, to pretend to 
medical skill. ‘To quack off universal cures; Butler, Hi Wudibras, pt. 
iii, c. 1.1. 330. Der. quack-salver, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, i.e. & 
quack who puffs uj his so salves or ointments, borrowed from Du. kwak- 
zalver, α quack, [ Du. Avakzalven, to quack, puff up salves 
(see Salve); oath een: ἃ later word which took the Pisce of 
quack-salver, Pope, note to Dunciad, iii. 192. Hence also quack = 
quackedoctor wack-er-y. 

‘QUAD: RAG: SIMA, the forty days of Lent. (L.) _ ‘ Quadra- 
c| geina Sunday is six weeks before Easter;’ Tables in the Book of 

on Prayer. [Hence resimal, adj., = Lenten, Milton, 
Areopagitica, ed. Hi es, p. 5, 1.8.]—Lat. quadragesima, lit. ¢ fortieth,’ 
fem. of quadragesimus, fortieth ; t late authors used to mean ‘Lent.’ 
Older form quadragensimus (= quadragenti-mus).= Lat. quadraginta, 
forty. Lat. quadr-us, square, fourfold, put for quatrus*, quater-us *, 
from quater, four times, wor, four; and -ginta, ea Forty. for Setoxic, 
tenth, from decem, ten, Four and Ten; 


"susSzinare, square figure, or plot of . Fuel) 
In Shak. 5 Hen. VI, ¢. 256; and in Levins. =F frarangle τὰ 


guadrangle;" Cot, = Lat. uadrangudum, τὰν neat. of quadrangulus, 
fourcomered. = Lat. quads, square, pat for quatsrus*, ἔχ τε τὴ 
from quatuor, four; and angulus,an angle. See Four and Angle. 


Der. quadrangul-ar. Also quad, quod, a court (in Oxford), short for 


quadrangle, 
QUADRAIT, the fourth part ofa circle. (L.) Chiefly used of 
an instrament for’ measuring angles (like a sextaxt), graduated with 
degrees along the arc. M. Ἔ uadrant, Prompt. Parr, — Lat. quad- 
rant-, stem of quadrans, sb, a fourth part. Extended from Lat. 
quadr-us, square, which is put for quatr-us*, quater-us *, from quatwor 3 
see Four. Des. quadrant _Evom the same source ‘are quarrel (2), 


ro, 
aD Δ ΤῊΝ wars sua ‘wellfitted, (L) _ Used as a vb. in 

es, as adj. and Minsheu; as sb. in Milton, P. L. vi. 63, 
to mean ‘ square phalanx.’= Lat. guadratus, squared, pp. of guadrare, 
to make or be square. = Lat. quadrus, square; see Quadrant, 
Der. guadrat-ie ; ature, Mitton, PLL. x. 381. 

QUAD! once in four years. (L.) More correctly 
quadriennial, as in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Formed with adj. suffix 
val (Lat. -alis) from guadrienni-um, a space of four years. = Lat. 
quadri- = quadro-, crade form of uare, fourfold; and 
annus, a year. See Quadrant, our; Biennial, An- 


nual. 
QUADRILATERAL, having four sides. (L.) Ια Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. quadrilater-us, four-sided ; with suffix -αἱ 


(= Lat, -alis), = Lat. quadri-, for crude form of guadrus, 
ca ‘cdo of lana, aide, See Quadraat and 
rt 


1. the name of a game at cards; 2. the name 
of a ADE Extn »=L.) The name of the dance is lates it 
is added by Todd to Johnson; so called because danced by 4 
sons, or by sets of four. Not improbably su sted the game eat 
cards, which was ἃ game for 4 persons witl Is; see Pope, 
Moral Essays, ii. 76; Sat.i. 38. B. I dissent fom Littit’s arrange. 
ment of the F. word quadrille; he gives quadrille (1), fem a troop 
of horses for a tournament; also masc. a dance. And again, 
quadrille (2), masc. a game at cards. Obviously the right arrange- 
ment is: guadrille (1), fem. a troop of horses; and guadrille (2), 
mase. ἃ game at cards, adance. This brings the genders together, 
and accords with chronology. Ὑ. And it makes a difference; for 
wadrille, fem., is of Italian origit, from Ital. quadriglia, short for 

tal, iglia, ‘a route, a troop, a crue, a band of men, 
Florio; which connected with Squadron, 4. v. δ. On the 
other hand, the game at cards, like ombre, is prob. of Span. origin. 
= Span, evadrillo, ἃ snail equa allled to ewadrilla, ‘a meeting of 
four or more persons,” Ne ‘pan. cuadra, a square. = Lat. 
gaara, em of adres, fourfold; Sisarant’ ΟΥ Lat. quadrula, 
a little square. 
sta uinel word’ nade by prefcing quad (abot for τάττον 

coined wo! le ixing quadr- (short for 
are, fourfold) to -illion, whi ΕΝ word million with the m left 
ont it, See Billion and Quadrant. 
QUADEOON, the child of a hae and a white person. 
i 


482 QUADRUPED. 


(Span., = 1.) Better guarteroon or quartroon. So called because of sq In F. the word took the sense of ‘trim,’ as noted; in E. 


Black ‘blood only in a fourth part. Modern; and imported from 
America. = Span. euarteron, the child of a creole and Spaniard (Neu- 
man); also, a fourth part. Formed with suffixes -er- and -on from 
cuarto, a fourth part, = Lat. guartum, acc. of quartus, fourth. See 
Quart, Quartern. 

QUADRUPED, a four-footed animal. (1,) The adj. quadru- 
pedal is in Blount’s Gloss.,ed. 1674 ; quadruped, sb., is in Phillips, ed 


ἀγοῦ. Lat. guad-upedes, having four fet Lab. σναάνν εάν, stem of 
quadrupes, guadripes, fou four-footed. = Lat. quads fold, four times; 
and pes, a foot. See Quadrant and Foot. Der. quadrv- 


QUADRUPLE, fourfold. (F.,=L.) ΑΒ ἃ verb in Chapman, 
te of Homer, Hind, 1, 129. As adj. in Minshe, ed. 1627. « F. 
guadraple,* quadrople;' Cot. = Lat. quadraplum, ace of quadruples 
Prarfold. Lat, quadrae, four times; and τρία, signifying * Told, trom 


4/ PAR, to fil. See Quadrant and Double. Der. quadruple, 
verb, Also quadruplic-ate, from ist jadruplicatus, of guadropli 
of the it see Com- 


care, to multi four; for the 
ti iply by 


Plicate. 
QUAFF, to drink in 
And in Levins. 


may tony, ii, 7. 

CE. W. eweh, 
‘a round concavity, hive, crown τὰ han boats ὑπ from 4/ KU, 
to contain ; see Ve 


2, 
QUAGGA, 2 Guedraped of the horse tribe. (Hottentot.) The 


name is said to be Hottentot ; at is suy to be imitative, 
from the barkit oe made 

QUAG: und, «) In Sek, K, Lear, 
iii. 4. 54. Put for er ain see ΞΕ ‘Mire. ‘It is spelt 


So also qragg-7 
ry 
ἢ. ad}, used of bo ined 


(2), to cower, oe ΠῈΣ spirit. (E.) The old mean- 
ing of quail was ‘to suffer torment, pine, die ;" hence to faint, esp. 
used of the spirits, «My false spirits quail,’ Cymb. v. 5.149; ‘their 
guaiing, 3? 3 Hen. VI 4. ‘ The braunch once dead, the 
ide eke nedes must que ; Spenser, Shep. Kal. Novem- 
ber, 91. [The spelling is not quite exact, it should rather have been 
queel or queal ; but it was was pred. affected by some confusion with the 
‘word quaile, to cirdle, used of milk ; for which see Prompt. Parv. p. 
418, and Way's note We also find confusion between quail, to die, 
and HE, ἐο Kl, aa ἴα * to qual and shake the orb,’ Antony, v, 2.85. 
Cf. Devonshire gueal, to faint away; Halliwell.) M.E. quelen, to 
die; not common. ᾿Α strong verb, with pt. t. gual, pl. guelen; the 
pl. quelen = they died, occurs 10 times in E isvamod, if 33825 to 
31834. “Men pula on hungre’= men die of hunger, O. Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 111,1. 10. = A.S, cwelan, to die, in comp. 
dewelan, to die utterly, Exod. vii. 18. 4 Du, quelen, to pine awa 
Ὁ. Ἢ. Ὁ. quien, to suffer torment. B. From α Teat- base KWAL, 
to suffer torment or pain, to choke; whence also Α. 5, cwalu, destruc- 
tion (Grein), Icel. an Dan. and Swed. φναὶ, Ο. qual, torment, 


ORY 5 te with Lithuan. géla, torment, anguish. Fick, iii. 54. 
Soalse δ Ἔτσι τὸ chokes is from the equival 
Der. 


©. gure the nivalent base KWAR. 
ἐν, qualm, q. ν. quailen, to curdle, 
te, ig fon O. Fcoailler, Inter eailler, to curdle (see Littré) ; 
Coagulate. 


= Low Lat,=LowG.) M.E. 
‘Wright's Vocab. i. 177, 1. 1 

. Faille. Cf, Ital. quagti 
[84]. = O. Du. guackel, "ἃ quaile ; 
). Du. guacken, ‘to croake,’ id. ; cog- 


QUAINT, neat, odd, ‘ebimsical. (F.,—L.) M.E. gueint, Chaucer, 
C.T. 10553; commonly with the sense of ‘famous, excellent.’ Also 
ὭΣΤ Rob. of Glouc. p. 72, 1. 18; pats? L14. Also cwoint, 

Riwle, p 140, 1. a1 cont, coynt, Will. of Palerne, 653, 1981 
. F. coint, ‘quaint, compt, neat, fine, 5] oars brisk, 

CE. Ital. conto, ‘known, noted, count Florio. 
Caniinly derived from Lat. cognitus, known, well-known, famous; 
though confused (more in F. than in E.) with Lat. comptus, neat, 
domed, PP. of cdmere, to arrange, adorn. B. Cognitus is used as 
the pp. of cognoscere, to know, and is compounded of co- (for com = 
eum, with) and -gnitus (for -gndtus = gndtus), known, used as 
_gnoscere, noscere, to know; see Cognition. y. I may add that 
comere = co-imere, comp. of eo (= cam = cum), and emere, to take 


ot. 


. of 


δὶ 


QUARANTINE, 


it 
Der. quaint-ly, 


» Chaucer, C. T. 


meant famous, remarkable, curious, strange, δίς. 
quaint-ness, ac-quaint. 

QUAKE, to shake, tremble. (E.) M.E. 
11172; earlier cwakien, Ancren Ri Pa 116, l. 20. = A. 8. ewacian, 
to quake; /Elfred, tr. of Orosius, b. ii. c. 6. § 3. Cf. Α. 8. eweccan, 
to wag, Mark, xv. 29. Β. The orig. sense is ‘to ο ive life to, τὸ 
set in motion ; the verb being derived froma base KWAK, allied to 
KWIK, alive; see Quick. ‘The author of P. Plowman has the 
the rigt idea when, in describing an earthquake, he says that the 
earth ' guook [quaked] as hit wy ere,’ i.e. as if it were alive, P. 
PI. Ὁ, xxi.64. Der. quak-er, ᾷ. 

QUAKER, one of the Sociity of Friends, (E.) * Quakers, ori 
called Seekers, from their secking the truth, afterward Friends. jue 
tice Bennet, of Derby, gave iety the name of Quaters in 1550, 
Because G. Fox (the founder) admonished him, and those present, to 
quake at the word of the Lord ;* Haydn, Dict. of Dates. Others 
take Quaker, like Shaker, to be a name given in derision, from the 
quaking which is supposed to exhibit their enthusiasm, Either way, 
the etym, is the same; see Quake. Der. ter-ism, 

QUALIFY, to render suitable, limit, abate. (F., = L.) Frequent 
in Shak. Meas. i. 1, 66, &c.; and in Levins. = F. qualifier, ‘to quali- 
fie;’ Cot. = Low Lat. qualificare, to endue with a quality. = Lat. 
quali-, omude form of gualis, of wi what sort; and jie-, for facere, to 


make. See Quality and ΕἸ Der. qualific-at-ion, due to Low 
Lat. at gaalfcacs, pp. of val on 
ITY, property, condition, sort, title. (F.—L) ΜΕ. 


qualite, qualitee, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 153. 1. 11. — F. qualité, ‘a 
Guality Ὁ, Cot, = Lat. qualizatem, acc. of qualitas, sort, kind, = Lat. 
quali-, crude form of qualis, of what sort, cognate with E. Which, 
000 Dar. qulinative, a coined word. 

QUALM, a sudden attack of illness, prick of conscience. (E.) 
ME. qualm, often in the sense of pestilence, mortal illness; Chi 
C.T. 2016. = A.S, ewealm (for ewalm), pestilence, Luke, xxi. 11. 
Du. Awalm, only in the sense ‘thick vapour,’ from its suffocating 
properties. + Dan. qvalm, suffocating air; qualme, qualm, nausea. ++ 
Swed. φναῖπι, sultriness. + G. qualm, vapour. All from ‘the 
Teut. Base KWAL, to sufer pain, to choke; se Quail (1); with 


suffix -ma, Der. 
QUANDAB an evil ight. (Scand.) In Beaum, and Fletcher, 
‘Act i. sc. x re This curious 


ig 
ight of the Burning oi 

τὰ is almost certainly corruption of the 
drethe, used in just the same sense of evil Blight, 
use of gu for w is not confined to this word; 
squete for swate (sweet), squilke for techy ‘Cursor Mun irae ὅγα; 
and the confusion of guk, wh, gu, and w, at the of words is 
well known. Thus Halliwell gives quarof for whereof; and guAar for 
whar (where) is the usual Scottish form, whilst the same word is also 
written war or wer. 2 Examples are: ‘welthe or wandreth' 
= prosperity or adversity ; Religious Pieces, ed. Perry, E.E.T.S., p. 
11,1. 5. ‘Al thair wandreth and their wrake’=all their perplexity 
and misery; Spec. of English, ed. Morris and Skeat, p. gt, 1. 59. 
So also wandrede, Ancren Riwle, 14, 3, Lap gies 310, L. 25, p. 362, 1. 
19; ἃς, Spelt wondrate, Hali Meidenta rockayne, p. ὁ, L's} 
see further in Cockayne’s note to St. Margaret, p.112.=Icel. vandradi; 
difficulty, trouble. = Icel. vand-r, difficult ; with suffix -radi=E. -red 
in kind-red, hat-red. Allied to vanda, to elaborate; from vann, Bt. - 
of vinna, to toil; see Win. + O. Swed. wandriide, difficulty; from 
wand, difficult, and the like suffix. Ihre gives an example in O. 
Swedish: ‘Ther eigh aru i wandradom'’=who are not in peril, 
i.e. who are not in a quandary. 

QUANTITY, size, bulk, large portion. (F,<L.) M.E.guantite, 
quantitee; Chaucer, C.T. 4662.—F. guantité, ‘quantity ;" Cot.— 
Lat. quantitatem, acc. of quantitas, quantity. Lat. quanti-, for quanto-, 
crude form of ἔν τως how much; with suffix -as, 
is cognate with Gk. πόσος (Ionic κόσοι), how much, from the base 
KA, who, what; see Who. Der. guantit-ai-ive. 

QUABANTINE, a space of forty days. (F.,—L.) Spelt quaren- 
tine in Minsheu, who gives it the old legal sense, viz. a space of forty 
days during which a widow might dwell unmolested in her husband's 
house after his decease. Blount gives this form and sense, and 
derives it from Ο. Ἐ. quarantine, ἯΣ also gives guarantain, meaning 
(1) Lent, (2) a forty days’ truce or indulgence, (3) ‘the forty days 
which a ‘merchant, coming from an infect rt, stays on shipboard 
for clearing himself;’ the last sense being the usual one in mod. E. 
=O. Ε. quarantine (Roguefort), usually guarantaine, ‘Lent, a term of 
forty days,’ &c.; Cot. Low Lat. guarantina®, quarantana*, quaren- 
tena* (all of which prob. were in use, though Ducange only mentions 
quarantenum), ἃ space of forty days, formed as if from guarania*, 
forty, answering to F. quarante; this quaranta being nothing but a 
‘shortened form of Lat. guadraginta, forty. See Quadragesima. 


QUARREL. 


Cf. Ital. quaranta, forty; fare la quarantana, ‘to keepe lent, ...to®B. Supposed to stand for gewarz=warz, a wart; from the excre- 


Keepe fortie daies from company, namely if one come from infected 


pices. as they vse in Italy ;’ Florio. jus the mod. sense seems to 
of Ital. origin. 
QUARREL (1), a dispute, brawl. (F.,—L.) It should rather 


be guerrel, but bas been assimilated in spelling to the word below. 
Μ. Ἑ. querele (with one τ), Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 3,1. 
1932.=0. F. querele, later querelie, ‘a quarrel ;’ Cot. (He gives both 
forms.) =Lat. querela, ἃ complaint. = Lat. queri, to complain, lament. 
See Querulous. Der. quarrel, verb, Romeo, i. 1. 39, 59, &c.; quar- 
reber; quarrel-some, As You Like It, v. 4. 86; quarrel-someness ; 
quarrel-ous, Cymb. iii. 4. 162. 

QUARRELD (2), a squareheaded crossbow bolt. (δ. πα 
Obsolete, In Spenser, F.Q. ii. 11. 24. M.E. φματεῖ, King Alisaunder, 
ed, Weber, 1594, 2781.—0.F. quarrel, later guarreau, ‘a diamond 
at cardes, a square tile, a quarrell or boult for a crossebow ;’ Cot. 
Mod. F. carreau.=Low Lat. quadrellum, acc. of quadrellus, a quarrel, 
ἃ square tile, = Lat square; with dimin. suffix, See 


Qi 
QUARRY (1), a place where stones are dug, esp. for building 
porposes. (F,=L.) In Shak. Oth, i. 3. τὴς, ΤῈΣ proper sense is ἃ 
place where stones are squared for building purposes; hence, a place 
where stones are procured which are afterwards squared for building; 
lastly, a place where stones are dng, without any reference to squar- 
ing. Again, the proper form should be quarrer, But it was altered 
to quarry; perhaps by confusion with quarry, sometimes used as a 
variant of quarrel, a square pane of glass (Halliwell). M.E. quarrere, 
quarrer, Will. of Palemne, 2232, 2281, 2319, 4692; spelt quarere, 
quarer, , quar in. Prompt. Pare. 0. ¥" quarviere, τὰ quarry of 
stone;” Cot. Mod. F. carritre.= Low Lat. quadraria, a quarry for 
squared stones. = Lat. rare, to square.= Lat. guadr-us, square; 
see Quadrant.  € The sense was suggested by Lat. guadratarius, 
8 stone-squarer, a stone-cutter from the same source. “Der. quarry, 
vb. quarry-man, quarri-er. 
QUARRY (ὦ), « heap of slaughtered game, (F,<L:) In Shak. 
Cor. i, 1. 202; Haml. v. 2, 375. M.E. querré, Sir Gawain and the 
Grene Knight, 1324. Corrupted from O. F. coree, curee, the intestines 
of a slain animal (Burguy); the part which was given to the hounds. 
Cotgrave has: " Curée, a dogs reward, the hounds fees of, or part in, 
the game they have killed ;” also: ‘ Corée, a swines gullet, or a hogs 
haslet.’=Low Lat. corata, the intestines of a slain animal. Cf. ὦ. 
Ital. eorada, ‘ the plucke, hasselet, or midriff of any beast ;’ Florio. 
. It was a general term for the inwards of the slain animal, and 
80 called from containing the heart.—Lat. cor, the heart; cognate 
with E, Heart, q.v. 4 The change of spelling from initial ¢ 
to qu is easily illustrated by the use of O.F. quer, cuer, the heart 


(Burguy). 

QUART, the fourth part of a gallon. (F.,—L.) M.E. quart, 
Chaucer, C. T. 651.=F. quarte, ‘a French quarte, almost our 
* Cot.=Lat. quarta (i.e. pars), a fourth part ; fem. of guartus, 


urth. Apparently for quatur-tus*; from Lat. guatuor, cognate 
with Ε. Four, q.v. Der. quart-an, quart-er, quart-ern, quart-ette, 
quart-o; and see ic 


quatern-ary, quatern-ion, quatrai 
QUABRTAN, recurring on the fourth day. (F,<L.) Said of an 
ague or fever. ‘Quarteyne, fevyr, Quartana;’ Prompt. Parv. = F. 
Taian juartan, only used of αὶ fever; in use in 13th cent. ; 
ittré.= Lat. quartana (febris), a quartan fever; fem. of guartanus, 


bel ring to the for + formed with suffix -anus from bus, 
fourths Be Quare nen 
QUARTER, κα fourth part. (F.,~L.) M.E. quarter, Rob. of 


Glouc. p. 528, 1, 20.<0.F. quarter (12th cent, Littré), also guartier, 
as in mod. Lat. quartarius, a fourth part, quarter of a measure 
‘of anything; formed with suffix -arius from guart-us, fourth; see 
Quart. Der. quarter-day, -deck, -ly, -master, ~sessions, -staff. Also 


quarter-n. 
QUAETERN, « fourth of α pint, a gill. (F.=L.) Short for 
teron.. Μ. Ἑ. quarteroun, quartroun, Ἶ 


parts. (I Ly" Modern the al quarte Date word 

(αὶ. πα lern ; it tette is, Ἐς, but the wor 

E’really Italian’~Ttal quarietio, ἃ dimis form from quarto, fourth ; 
Duet. 


see Quart, Ἢ 

QUARTO, having the sheet folded into four leaves. (L.) In 
Johnson, |The word is due to the Lat. pbr. ἐν quart, ie. in ἃ fourth 
part of the orig. size; where quarto is the abl. case of quartus, fourth ; 
See Quart. And see Folio. Der. quarto, sb. 
QUARTZ, a mineral composed of silica. (G.) Added by Todd to 
Johnson.=G. guarz, rock-crystal; the G. z being sounded as ἐν. 


e 


QUEEN. 483 
Scences upon it (Ε. Miller). See Wart. 
QUASH, to crush, annihilate, annul. (Fx=L) ΜΕ, quaschen 


see ‘ Quaschyn, quasso’ in Prompt. Parv. Properly transitive; but 
used intransitively in P. Plowman, C, xxi. 64. And see Owl and 
Nightingale, 1388.=0. F. , later “casser, ‘to breake, . . quash 
asunder ;’ Cot. (He gives both spellings.) = Lat. quassare, to shatter; 
frequentative of quatere (supine quasnum), to shake. | Root uncertain. 
41 The Ο. F. quasser also means ‘to abrogate, annul’ (Cot), as in E. 
‘to quash an indictment.’ The slight likeness to A.S. cwisan, to 
break, is accidental; see Queasy. Der. (from Lat. quatere) casque, 
cask, con-cuss-ion, dis-cuss, per-cuss-ion. 

QUASSIA, a South-American tree. (Personal name.) Added by 
‘Todd to Johnson. Botanical names in -ia are formed by adding the 
Lat. suffix -ia to a personal name, as in dahl-ia, fuchsia, Quassia was 
named by Linnzeus after a negro named Quassi, who first pointed out 


jassi is, in fact, quite a common negro name. 
See Notes and Suen δ Sic 104, 141-166. 
QUATERNARY, consisting of fours. (F.,—L.) Rare; see exx. 


in Richardson. = F. quaternaire, ‘every fourth day;’ Cot. = Lat. 
quaternarius, consisting of four each.<Lat. quaterni, pl., four at a 
time; from guatuor, four; see Four. 

QUATERNION, a band of four soldiers, a band of four. (L.) 
In Acts, xii. 4 (A. V.); Milton, P. L. ν. 181.—Lat. quaternion-, stem 
οἵ quaternio, used in Acts, xii. 4 (Vulgate) means ‘the number 
four,’ or ‘a band of four men.’ = Lat. quaterni, pl. ; see Quaternary. 

QUATRAIN, a stanza of four lines. (F..—L.) Used by Dryden, 
in his letter to Sir R. Howard, prefixed to Annus Mirabilis, which 
written in quatrains.—F. guatrain, ‘a staffe or stanzo of 4 verses ;* 
Cot. Formed with suffix -ais (Lat. anus) from F. quatre =Lat.quatuor, 
four. See Four. 

QUAVER, to shake, to or sing tremulously. (E.) In 
Levins ; and in Minshen, ed. 1627. It is the frequentative form, wit 
suffix er, of quave, M.E. quauen (with w=), to tremble; Prompt. 
Parv. And see P. Plowman, B. xviii. 61. It first occurs as a various 
reading in St. Marharete, ed. Cockayne, p. 48, 1. 3 from bottom. 
Allied to Low G. quabbeln, to tremble (Brem. Wort.), Dan. dial. 
Iveppa, to be shaken (Aasen). Also to M. E. quappen, to palpitate, 
‘Chaucer, Troil. iii, 57, Legend of Good Women, 865. β. ‘From a 
base KWAP, to throb, which is a mere variant of KWAK’ to 


eae, 
‘was cai (Rhys). 


4, Spelman 
there appears to be no reason. 

YTEAN, a contemptible woman, a hussy. (E.) In Shak. Merry 
Wives, iv. 2. 180. Absolutely the same word as queen; the orig. 
sense being ‘woman.’ The difference in spelling is unoriginal, but 
may have marked some variation of pronunciation. The best pas- 


field, of which the old spellin; 
confuses it with E. key, for whi: 
οἱ 


sage to illustrate this word is in P. Plowman, C. ix. 46, where the 
author says that in the grave all are alike; you cannot there tell a 
Knight from a knave, or a queen from ἃ quean. The MSS. have 

 queene, quene, in the former case, and queene, quene, in the 
fitter; Te. they make no distinction, none being ‘possible. See 


Queen. 
‘QUEASY, sickly, squeamish, causing or feeling nausea. (Scand.) 
“His queasy stomach ;* Much Ado, ii. 1. 399. “A gueysy mete ;’ 


Skelton, Magnificence, 2295. ‘ Quaisy as meate or drinke is, danger 
eux;’ Palsgrave. Quaysy is used as a sb., in the sense of ‘nausea,’ 
in Polit., Religious, and Love Poems, ed. Fumivall, p. 215, 1. 22. 
Formed as adj. from a Scand, source.—Norw, ἐνείο, sickness after a 
debauch (Aasen) ; Icel. Aveisa, a whitlow, boil ; idra-kueisa, bowel- 
pains, colic; Swed. dial doc, a pimple, soreness, blister. Cf, Swed. 
visa, to bruise, wound; Α. 8. tdewisan, to crush, Sweet's A.S. 
Reader. . The 
wound or bruise. Alli 
Skt. ji, to overpower ; 
% i, 1, τοῦ. female . 
, ἃ woman, a female sovereign. (E.) M.E. queen, 
P. Plowman, C. ix. 46.-- Α. 8. ewén (common). -+ Du. hween, a 
woman, barren cow (cf. E. quean as a term of contempt). + Teel 
ia 


to be ‘sore,’ as if from a 
. hwistjan, to destroy ; pethaps to 
ick, iil. 553 4. 570. Der. queasicness, 2 


484 QUEER. 


Avda, a wife; kona, a woman. Dan. gvinde, a woman ; kone, a wife.@to Dol), A dimin. of guib, with suffix -le. 


$ Swed. quinna, a female ; #ona, a quean, strumpet. 4 Goth. hwens, 
Aweins, a woman, wife ; also Awino, + M. H.G. tone, O. H. G. quend, 
a woman. + Gk. γυνή, Ee elias ‘a wile. + 
Skt. dni, used in the latter ind adjectives; jam, ἃ 
wife.” B. All from ψ' Ο, luce; cf. Goth. heinan, to 
germinate; see Curtios, and Fick, ἐν "ik 39 ‘See Genus, Kin. Der. 
Soe ger 04d, (0, Lew GA quer fellow ;" S 

strange, wG.) " low ;” tor 
in Todd 5 no reference). xk cant wore and'prob. Snoeduced sather 
Low than Hi; » across ; quere, obli- 

quity. In Awdeley's Fraternity ὁ ae ed. Furnivall, 

“a quire fellow’ is one who has just come out of 

phase ‘to be in queer stret ;" and Low G. in der quere lig gen, to lie 
across, lie queerly. G. quer, transverse; querhop/, a queer fellow. 
Prob, aed tothe cious Lat. nara, crooked; see Prevarloata 


URE. oer 
Ql to ‘crash, “subdue, allay. (E.) The causal of quail. 
M. E. quellen, to kill; ‘Chaucer, C. T. 12788.—A.S. cwellan, to kill, 
Grein, L174. +0. Sax. quellian, to torment; causal of guelan, to 
saffer martyrdom ; Du. Awellen, to plague, vex. + Icel. kvelja, to tor- 
ment. + Swed. gvilja, to torment. Dan. quale, to strangle, choke; 
to for ues torment. ΕΑ ‘The orig. sense was probably ‘to choke;’ 
ς primitive KWAL; for which see Quail (1). J Frequently 
ΒΟΥ to be ἃ doublet of Ail, but the evidence is strongly against this 
unlikely identification; the two words have different vowel-sounds, 
and have nothing but the final Win common. The sense of quell is 
ΕΞ ἢ Δα that of eat to *knock gn ihe hens” 

EN to extinguish, ch t ont. ( chen, 
‘Wyclif, Matt. iii. 12. ig Bemel from an obsolete verb 
guink, to be put ont, to be Stn erigoltheds just as drench is from drink. 
ck S. cwencan, in the comp. dewencan, to extinguish utterly, Mark, 

Causal of A.S. cwincan; the pt. t. d-cwanc (= was extin- 
) occurs in ἃ various readi in Ailfred, tr. of Beda, Ὁ. ii. 
ove Wheelock. B. Further, ὁ verb cwincan { an extension 
of a shorter form cwinan, to be extinguished (which i a strong verb, 


‘was put out and 3 
above). Cf. O. Fries. Awinka, to be exti ed. Perhaps allied to 
Skt. ji, to overpower; Fick, i. 570. Der. quench-able, -less. 
QUERIM( INIOUB, fretful, discontented. (L.) _‘ Most i- 
* Denham, A Dialogue (R.) Formed with 
complaint. Lat. 
yuerulous. 


moniously confessing 


suffix -ous (=F. “μα, Lat. -oous) from guerimnia, a comy 
oe to complain with Aryan sufies -mawya.” See 
er. 


ious-ly, -ness. 


Σ ΔῈ emer to. an older =e rm ++ Skt! a, 
to iss ΞΕ, ideatiy Sf lousl 
,, 9.¥. Evidently imitative origin Der, querulous-ly, 
ness, Απὰ see quarrel (1), querimonious, ery 
QUERY, an ot ; question. (10) In Phillips, ed, 1706. 
Formerly quere, a8 ‘by Warmer, Albion's England, b. vi. c. 30 
(R) Put for guare, seek thou, enquire thou, 2 p. imp. of Lat. 
to seek, B. Quarere is for quasere (mguai-sere); cf. 
t. queso, I beg. Allied to Skt. chi, to search. 4/ KI, to search; 
Fick, i. 532. Der. query, verb; quer-ist; also quest, q. ¥. quest-ion, 


quest-or. Also (from quarere), acquire, conquer, disquivition, ex 
quivite, in-quire, in- ᾿ς, par-quis-ite, request, require, requisite, 
QUEST, a (FoeL.) “In Levins, M.E. quest, Chaucer, 


Ho. of Fame. i iii, 648.=0. F. queste, ‘a quest, inquirie, search ;* Cot, 
Ἑ. quéte.=Lat. ease, thing sought; fem. of guasine, pp of | a 


qualere,to seeks see Quel 
M. E. questioun, 
tees οἱ fat seeing 


QUESTION, an airy ΤᾺ 
Ὁ questio ore vith sufi τὴ from gu quas-, base of quas-ere, old 
form of querere, to seek ; see Query. Der. question, verb, Hamlet, 
ii, a. 2445 question-able, id. i. 4. 48: question-abl-y, question-able-ness; 
less, Merch. Ven. i. 1. 176; question-ist (Levins). Also questor 
(Levins), from Lat. uestor ; questor-ship (id.). 
ΟἹ ἃ twist of hair formerly worn at the back of the head. 
Fb) In late use, Added by Todd to Johnson.=F. queue, * 
taile Ἃ 


Cue. 
an evasion, shift. (C.) ‘This is some trick; come, 


QUILLET. 


* Quid, a taunt or mock,’ 
Coles (Halliwell); but the word is not in ed. 1684 of Coles’ Dict. 
However, quib is merely a weakened form of quip, and quibble= 
quipple, a slight quip or taunt, hence an evasive remark. See Quip, 
which appears to be of Celtic origin. B. The peculiar sense of 
evasion is ἐς prob, due to some confusion with guiddity and quillet ; see 
those words. Der. quibble, verb; quibbl-er. 

QUICK, living, moving, lively. (E.) Μ. E. quit, Chaucer, C. T. 
1017. Ai ὃ, ‘wie, sometimes cuc, Grein, ΞΕ Du, dik, 4 Icel, 
be + Dan. quit. + Swed. quicl ¥$006 G. queck, quick, 
Pipette . All from t Teut. base KWIKA, 


ἕναν; wt ἀκα okie 
form occurs in Goth, te with Lat, sivus, Lith. 
i IW (GIU, GIY), τὸ lives 
Gk. βίον, life. See Vivid. 
ΓΝ quick-sand, 3 Hea. VI, 
16240; 


quickset, 
quick-sighted. And see quicken. 4 The prov. 

ἐν στα; it is ise spelt oouch-grass, where couck 
answers to the occasional A. 
QUICKEN, to make re) M.E. guikenen, 
Wycliffe, John, vi. 64; Chaucer, C.T. 15949. The true form 
qiiknen, and the suffix -nen<Goth. -san, which was used only to 

rm intransitive verbs ; 80 that the true sense of quiknen is rather ‘to 
become alive,’ δὸ in King Lear, iii. 7.39. Bat this distinction was 

early lest, and the suffixes ~ien, -nen were used as convertible. The 

Goth, keeps them distinct, having gakwin-jan, to make alive, ga 
Awiu-nan, to become alive. From A.S. ewie, alive; see Quick. 

QUID, a mouthful of tobacco. (E.) _A Kentish variety of eud; 
“Quid, the cud’ (Halliwell). See Cud. It occurs in Bailey's 
Dict wol i ed, 17313 and see E. D.S. Glos. C. 3. 

QUIDD! ITY, a trifling, nicety, iL CL. A term of the 
schools, ‘ Their predicamentes, . ὁ yeti, δὰ ecseities, and relatives!" 
Tyndal, Works, p. 104, col. 1, 1. 8 (and in Spec. of Eng., ed. Skeat, 
p- 176, 1. 318). Englished from Low Lat. quidditas, the essence of 
rary ofa thing, conceming which we have to investigate what it is 

eid w= τας id, what, neuter of qui, who; see Who. 
, still, at rest. (L.) ἴω Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
at quiescent-, stem of f pres. part. of quisscere, to be at rest. Sce 


Quiet. Di 
guyet and a pesible lijf;" 
Wycliffe, 1'Tim. ii, te has eae [Rather from 
Lat. than from F. ; the F. form is Goy, q.v.]=Lat. guitus, quiet; 
‘orig. pp. of quiere, only used in the inceptive form guiescere, to 
Test. B. From a base ἀΐ-ά, extended from 4/ KI, to sie, to rest, 
whence Skt. 9f, to lie still, Gk. κεῖμαι, I lie still, rest. See’ Come- 
tery, Coy. Der. quiet, sb., M.E. guiete, Chaucer, C.T. T, 93695 
th. | gue, ver boi 1 Hen, VI, iv. 1, 1155 quietly, quist-ness ; quiet-ude, from 
Lat. guistnde (White), @ contraction for * 
quiet-us, & settlement; quiet-ism, quiet-ist. From Lat. quiescere 
we also have ac-quiesce ; ‘and ‘SCO requiem, quit, quite, re-quite, ac-quil, 
. Doublet, coy. 
ELL (1), ἃ feather of a bird, α pen. Fer 0H.G) ME 
wille, quylle a stalke, Calamus ;’ Prompt. Parv. Halliwell 
ilt, the stalk of a cane or reed, the faucet of a barrel.’ 
‘his is a difficult and doubtful word ; Ὁ it is most likely that the sense 
of ‘faucet’ or ‘stalk’ is an old one, and that the bird’s quill was so 
named from its tapering shape, like that of the conical-shaped peg 
or erp used in the old game o of kails or kayles.=F. quille, ‘a keyle, 
δε peg or Ρ pin of wood, used at ninepins or keyles;’ Cot. In use in 
the r5th cent. (Littré.) [A distinct word from F. ile, a keel.J= 
0.H. ὅδ. Aegil (Littré), or ἜΣ ΜΝ, mod, G. i 
skittle, cone, bobbin, See 


some confusion with O. Du. kel, a 


like! y. Any connection with Lat. calamus, a teed, oF cout, 
ἃ stalk, is out of the question; see Haulm, Cole. 
QUILL (2), to pleat a ruff, (F.,=0.H.G. or 1.) ‘What they 


called his cravat, was a little of white linen g = 
exactness;’ Tatler, no. 257, Nov. 30, 1710. 

called from being folded as if over quills; μὰ The quills ‘sed 
were rounded splinters of wood. See Quill (1). mee quotes 


from Métivier the Guemscy word exguiler, to feat, gather: wink, 
which Métivier derives from O.F. aillir, to"gather, collect, cull; 
whence also E. Cull, q.v. 1 do not Ἐπον, whieh a sight 

QUILLET, a sly ‘hak in argument. (L) ἯΙ ies, his 
quillets;? Hamlet, v. τ. 108, Certainly a contraction of quidlibet, 
notwithstanding the assertion of Nares that guodliber was the [usual] 
term in the schools. Wedgwood quotes from a late edition of Florio (it 


QUIBBLE, 
leave your guiblins, Dorothy ;’ Ben Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 4 (Face, g is not in ed. 1598] the O. Ital. guilibetio, ‘a quidlibet.’ And Cotgiave 


QUILT. 


jbet was probably the same as guodlibet, which Wedgwood 
explains by ‘a question in the schools where the person 
might choose his side.’ Quiddity is a word of the same class. = Lat. 

iid libet, which do you choose? lit. which pleases you? See 
Quidaity and Liberal. 

QUILT, a bed-cover, a case filled with feathers, &c. (F.,—L.) 
ΜΈ. quilte, quylie, " Quylte of a bedde, Culcitra ;’ Prompt. Parv.— 
0. Εἰ euilte (12th cent., Littré, 5. v. couette), also spelt cotre (Burguy), 
and coutre, as in coutrepoincter, to quilt (Cotgrave). = Lat. eudcita (. 
eulcitra, giving O. F. cofre), a cushion, mattress, pillow, quilt. Root 
uncertain, Der. guilt, verb. And see Counterpane (1). 

QUINARY, consisting of or arranged in fives. (L.) The Lat. 
form quinarius, as a sb, is in Phillips, ed. 1706; guinary is in 
‘Cudworth’s Intellectual System, p. 625 Relat quinarius, arranged 
by fives.—Lat. guini, pl. adj., fire each,” Put for gui 
ince nnn five, which is cognate with E. Five, q.v. 


juingt 
QUINCE, a fruit with an acid taste, (F.,=L.,=Gk.) In Romeo, 
iv. 4. 2. Spelt quence in Prompt. Parv. Probably from Ο. F. 
coignasse, "ἃ female quince, or pearquince, the greatest kind’ of 
quince ;” Cot. Cf. O.F. coignacier, ‘the great, or pear, quince- 
tree;’ id. In any case the word is certainly an extension of guyne = 
MLE. coing, or coin, a quince, Rom. of the Rose, 1374. * Quyneaple 
tre, Palsgrave, p. 914; he also gives guynce, p. 260. =O. F. 
coin, δύνει & quince. CL, Prov. codoing, Lal, corogna (Litt, 
‘The Ital. form (says Littré) is from Lat. eydonia, the Prov. and F. 
forms from Lat. cydonivm.= Gk. κυδωνία, a quince-tree ; κυδώνιον μῆς 
λον, a quince, lit. a Cydonian apple. Gk. Κυδωνία, Κυδωνίε, Cydonia, 
‘one of the chief cities of Crete, named from the Κύδωνε (Cydones), 
a Sea Bees ‘Smith's Classical Diet, ) Applied 
an arrangement by fives. lied to 
trees, &c., arranged like the five spots on the “iat dic marked 5 
Sce Sir Τὶ Browne, Garden of Cyrus, 6. 5. § 12.—Lat. quincuns, an 
arrangement like five spots on a die.=Lat, quine-, for quingue, five, 


ἐδ, where 
See 


cognate with E. Five; and μποία, an ounce, hence ἃ mark; 
spot on a die; see Ounce (1). 
JUININE, extract of Peruvian bark. (F.,—Peruvian.) Bor- 


rowed from F. quinine, an extension (with suffix -ine = Lat. -ina) from 

F. quina, = Peruvian kina, or kina-kina, wl is said to mean ‘ bark,’ 
and is applied to that which we call Peruvian bark, See Cin- 
chona. 

QUINQUAGESIMA, the second Sunday before Lent. (L.) 
So called because about 50 days before Easter. Lat. guinquagesima 
(die), fiftieth day; fem. of quinquagesimus, fiftieth. Lat. guingua-, 

quingue, five ; and -gesimus, for -gensimus*, -censimus *, -centimus®, 
contracted form of de-centimus*, tenth, from decem, ten. See Five 


and Ten. 
QUINQUANGULAR, having five angles. (L.) Formed from 


ging, five, just as quadrangular is from quadrus, fourfold. See 

QUINQUIENNIAL, lasting five years, recurring in five years. 
(L)__Formed from quingus, five, end anus, a year; ee Bionaial 
Qi ‘SY, inflammatory sore throat. (F.,—Gk.) ‘The throtling 
quinsey ;’ Dryden, Palamon, 1682, A contraction of syuinancy, spelt 
squinancie in Minsheu, ed. 1627.—0.F. squinancie (16th cent., Littré), 
mod. F. esquinancie. Cot. gives esquinance, the squincy or squinancy,’ 
and squinance, ‘the squinancy or squinzie.’ B. Formed with 
preted: fom Gk. moda, lit. ‘a dog-throtting, applied to a bad 
‘ind of sore throat.—Gk. κυν-, stem of κύων, a dog, cognate with E. 
Hound; and ἄγχ-ειν, to choke, throttle, from NCH, nasalised 
form of ψ AGH, to choke Rea Awe. 

‘ALN, « post with arms, set up for beginners in tilting to 
run at. (F,<L.?) Pim As You Like It, ΗΝ 263. " When, itnede 
were, they could at guintain run ;’ Sidney, Arcadia, Ὁ. i (Lamon, 1. 55). 
= F. quintaine, " a quintane, or whintane, for country youths to runat;’ 
Cot. CE Prov. quintana, Ital. quintana (Littré). “Origin uncertain; 
but we find Low Lat. quintana, a quintain, also ἃ certain measure of 
land, also a part of a street where carriages could pass (Ducange), 
B. The form of the word is so explicit that 1 cannot see why we 
should hesitate to connect it with Lat. quintana, a street in the camp, 
which intersected the tents of the two legions in such a way as 
to separate the fifth maniple from the sixth, and the fifth turma 
the sixth; here was the market and business-place of the camp 
(White). ' We can hardly dog that this public place in the camy 
was sometimes the scene of athletic exercises and trials of Skill 
whence it is an easy step to the restriction of the term to one 
particular kind of exhibition of martial activity. It is further certain 
that guingana is the fem. of quintanus, formed with suffix -anus from 
quintus, fifth, which is for quine-tus *, from quingue, five. See Five. 

QUINTAL, 


ὁ *Quolibet, a quirk, or quiddity;* evidentiy from quadibet.. A+ Twelve pence upon euere guintall of copper 
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Hacklayt’s Voyages, 
37, 1. 18. Spelt quyntall, Palsgrave.=F. guintal, ‘a quintal ot 
hundred-weight ; Cot. Span. guintal, a quintal, hundred-weight. = 
‘Arab. gintdr, a weight of 100 pounds of twelve ounces each; Rich. 
Dict. pp. 1150, aot. centum, a hundred ; see Cent. 
QUINTESSENGE, the pure essence of anything. (F.=L) 
‘ Aristoteles . . hath put down . . . for elements, foure ; and for a fifth, 


QUIT. 


quintessence, the heavenly body which is immutable ;* Holland, tr. 
of Plutarch, p. 662 (R.) And see The Book of Quinte Essence or the 
Fifth Being, about a. Ὁ. 1460, ed. Furnivall, 1866 (E. E. Τ. 5.).- F. 


quintessence, *% quintessence, the vertue, force, or spirit of a thing 
μὴ δ τ ta extentia, aS αν or nature. = Lat, 

inta, fem. of quintus (put for guinetus*), ingue, five; see 
ive. And see Eesence. q The idea is older than Aristotle ; 
cf. the five Skt. b4tita’s, or elements, which were earth, air, fire, 
μεῖς and gether. Thus ge Sth essence is gether, the most subtle 
and highest ; see Benfey, Skt. Dict. p. 658, col. 1. 

QUENTLLLION, the fith power of'a million. (L.) Coined 
from Lat. quint-us, fifth; and -illion, part of the word million; see 
Qi ion, Billion. 

Qi fivefold, (F.,—L.) In Sir Τὶ Browne, Ὅταν, 
Garden, c. 5. § 3.—F. quintuple, in use in the 16th cent. (Littré).— 
Lat. guintuplus*, a coined word; formed from guintus, fifth, just as 
duplus is from duo, two. See Quintessence and Double. Der. 
quintuple, verb. 

a taunt, cavil. (C.) ‘This was a good quip that he gave 

unto the Jewes;’ Latimer, Sermon on Rom. xili. an. 1552 (R.) 
i quip in the sense of whip. Like quirk, the word is of 
Celtic origin W. chwip, a quick flirt or tum; cf. chwipyn, a quick 
tum; chwipio, to whip, to move briskly. Cf Gael. euip, to whip. 

}. From a Celtic base KWIP, answering to Teut. HWIP, to whip. 

a ata ) i ibb-le, αν. oh ¢ Μ σ 

ὍΤΕ (ι), a collection of so many sheets οἱ r, often 24. (F..— 
1.) Inthe Ancren Riwle, p. 248, lest line but 1, we find the‘curious 
form cwaer, in the sense of a small book or pamphlet. =O. F. quaier 

(13th cent., Littré); spelt guayer, cayer, in Cotgrave, who expl: 
vague of written paper, a peece of a written booke.’ Mod. F. cakier. 
B. Of uncertain origin, but probably Latin. Diez derives it from 
codicarium*, a dimin. form from codic-, stem of codex, a codex, book ; 
see Ὑ. But it is more usually derived from Low Lat. 
quaternum, a collection of four leaves, a small quire, from Lat. 
4erni, nom. pl., four each, which from guatuor, four, cognate with E. 
Four. We actually find the O. F. as a gloss to Low Lat. 
quaternus, Wright’s Vocab. i. 116; Tea. quaderno, & quire of paper; 
and the instance of F. enfer from Lat. inferaum shews that the suffix 
num might easily be lost. 4 Not from Lat. guaternio, which could 
never suffer a loss of the latter syllables. 

QUIRK (2), a band of singers. (F.,—. =Gk) Another spelling 
of Choir, q.v. Der. guir-ister (for chorister); Nares. 

QUIRK, a cavil, subtle question. (C.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
‘The orig. sense seems to have been ‘a quick turn.’ Formed, with a 
suffix -F (as in stal-b, verb, from steal, and tal-k from tell), from a base 
quir-. This base is rather Celtic than E., appearing in W. chwiori, 
to tum briskly, chwyr, strong impulse, chwyrnw, to whir, whiz, hum ; 
whence chwired, a quirk, a piece of craft, chwiredu, to be crafty, to 
play tricks. Cf. Gael. cuireid, a turn, wile, trick, referred by Macleod 
to car, to tum. BT Suspect the word to be really of imitative 
origin, from a Celtic base KWIR, answering to Teat. HWIR, as 
seen in E. whir. See Whir. And see Quip. Der guirh-ish. 
This word is sometimes derived from queer, but it 9] to have 
been in use much earlier, and therefore could not have been suggested 

Υ it. 

QUIT, freed, released, discharged from. (F.,—L.) In the phr. ‘to 
be quit,’ the word is really an adj., though with the force of a pp. 
The verb to it is derived from it, not vice erat is easily seen 

yy comparing the F. quitter (O. F. quiter), with F. quitte (O. F. quite), 

Int rates “quit rent’ and ‘ quit Slams the οἷ ‘adjectival ‘use 6 
retained, it is unne to insert a en, as in writis it- 
claim. Moreover, the adj, wes introduced into E. before the verb, 
appearing as ewite in the Ancren Riwle, p. 6,1. 12. Cf. *Tho was 
Whilam ‘our kyng all guyt of thulke fon,” i.e. all free of those foes ; 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 392. [Hence was derived the verb ten, to 
satisfy a claim, pay for, ‘He mai quites hire ale'=he will pay for 
her ale, Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 190,1.77; and see Chaucer, 
C.T. 772.]=O0.F. quite, ‘discharged, quit, freed, released; Cot. 
Mod. F. quitte; Span. guito, quit.=Lat. quietum, acc. of quietus, at 
rest, hence free, satisfied. Thus guit is a shorter form of quiet, See 
Quiet. Der. guit, verb, from O. F. quiter, ‘to quit,’ Cot. (mod. F. 
quitter). And hence quitt-ance, Μ. Ε΄. quitaunce, spelt cwitaunce in 
‘Ancren Riwle, p. 126, I. 7, from O. F. quitance, ‘an acquittance,’ Cot., 


a hundredweight. (F., = Span.— Arab., = L.)@ =Low Lat. quieantia. And see quite. 
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tr. of Langtoft, p. 


spelt 
Qu: 
av 


, to quicken (Fick, i. 570), and 
; and see Quaver, Quake. 


Diez), mod. G. kicker, a quiver. Cognate with A.S. coeur, cocer, 
en. xxvii. 8. Root unknown. Der. quiver-ed. 
QUIXOTTIC, absurdly chivalrous. (Spanish.) Formed as adj. 


1). 
with suffix -ic, ftom the name Don Quixote, or Quijote, the hero of 
the famous novel by Cervantes. (The O. Span. * is now commonly 
written as j; the sound of the letter is guttural, something like that 
of G. ch). 

QUOT, acap or hood. (F..=M.H.G.) In Shak. Wint. Tale, 
iv. 4. 226.” The same word as Coif, q. v. 

QUOT, 2 technical term, orig. a wedge. Used in architecture, 
gunnery, and printing. (F..=L.) "The orig. sense is‘ wedge ;’ and, 
as a verb, ‘to wedge up. ΛΑ printers quoin, Cuneus ;’ Levins, 215. 
17. Merely another spelling of Coin, q.v. | A like change of ¢ to 
qu occurs in guoit. Der. quoin, verb. 

QUOIT, GOTT, a ring of iron for throwing at a mark in sport. 
(F.,<L.?) The older spelling is coit. ‘Coyte, Petreluda ; Coyter, or 
caster of a coyte, Petreludus;’ Prompt. Parv. ‘Casting of coitis,’ Pecock’s 
Repressor (A.D. 1449); in Spec. of Eng., ed. Skeat, p. 51,1. 70. Of 
uncertain origin, We find W. coetan, a quoit (where W. o¢ 
ΞΕ. οἱ nearly) ; but this is prob. borrowed from E., having no radical, 
and therefore does not help us. Ὑ. But it is clear, on the other 
hand, that the Lowland Scotch coit, to justle or push about, occurring 
in Fordun’s Scotichronicon, ii, 376, is exactly the O.F. coiter. We 
there read of a woman who ‘Gangis coifand in the curt, homit like 
a gait’ [goat]. δ. The spelling coit suggests a F. origin; and 
the word is prob. connected with the curious O. F. coiter, to press, 
to , to hasten, incite, instigate (Burguy); the Span. coifarse is 
to hurry oneself, to hasten. If the Ὁ, Ἐ caiter could have had the 
sense ‘to drive,” as seems probable, we may look on a guoit as being 
a thing driven or whirled. 4. The origin of O.F. coiter is very 
doubtful ; perhaps from Lat. coactare, to force, from coactus, pp. of 
cogeres ee Cogent. tf The Ὁ. Du. bote, “a huckle bone’ 
(Hexham), can hardly be related, on account of the diphthong. 
Der. quoit, verb, a Hen. IV, ii. 4. 206. 


QUORUM, « number of members of any body sufficient to trans- 
act business. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. It was usual to enumerate 
the members forming a committee, of whom (in Lat. quorum) a certain 
number must be present at a meeting. Lat. quorum is the gen. pl. of 
σαν cognate with E. who; see ‘Who. 

Qu 
(ital, 
share. 


4 att or share ass 


& 


. cwddon ; pp. cweden; Grein, i. 173. 4 Icel. Aveda ; pt. t. Fuad, pp. 
ἢὮνιδίκη. OF Sax, queban. + ΜΗ Ὅς, gueden, quote: ptt gual 
Foo B. All from 2 Teut. base KWATH, as if from an Aryan 

GAT; but we only find Skt. gad, to speak, Lith. Zidas, speech, 
fade, to speak, Zdie, α word; all from α common 9/ GA, to make 
a noise; cf. Skt. gai; to sing. 


QUOTIDIAN, daily. (F..-L.) Μ. Ε. quotidian, spelt cotidian, Conscience, 1. 8938.=A.S. rds, a rush, swift course; Luke, 


« And chaced him @ Gower, C. A. 


RACE. 


142, last line, =O. F. cotidian (13th cent., Litre); 
later quotidien, ‘ daily ;° Cot. = Lat. guctidiamus, daily. = Lat. quoti-, 
from quotus, how many ; and di-es, a day; with suffix -anus. Hence 
quotidianus = on however many a day, on any day, daily. See Quota 
and Diurnal. 


QUOTIENT, the result in arithmetical division. ( 
In Minsheu, ed. 1627. [Perhaps directly from Latin. 
‘the part which, in the division of a thing am 
every man’s share ἢ Cot. = Lat. guotient-*, the imaginary ste 
quotiens, which is really an adv., and indeclinable; it means ‘how 
many times.’=Lat. quot, how many; see Quota. 


R. 


7 Tolboied incisions,’ Holland, tr of Plutarch, 
pega Fialifax gibbet, in Harrison's Deer. of England, 
. i. c.11, ed. Fumivall, p. 27, is described as having a block of 
wood ‘which dooth ride vp and downe in a slot, rabet, or regall 
betweene two peeces of timber.’=F. raboter, ‘to plane, level, or 
laye even;’ Cot. He also gives: ‘ rabot, a joyner’s plane, a plaisterer's 
beater.” The F. adj. raboteux means ‘ rugged, knotty, rough.’ Littré 
refers these words to O.F. rabouter, to thrust back, compounded of 
Lat re, Ἐν α (=Lat. ad), and toter (ater tour), to thrust. This 
O.F. verb is, in fact, equivalent to E. reabut, “'  B. The notion 
of abutting ot projecting gives the sense of rugged to the adj. rabotewx; 
whilst the notion of removing the roughness is in the verb. 
Be-and Abut. γ At the same time, it is certain that F. rabot, 
as shewn by Cotgrave’s and definition, was confused with F. rabar, 
a beater, connected with rabaire (mod. F. rabatire), lit. to re-oba 
for which see Re- and Abate. Even in E., the word rabbet is 


sometimes spelt rebate 
RABBI, IN, sir, a Jewish title. (L.,=Gk.,=Heb.) ‘Rabi, 
that is to seye maister;” Wyclif, John, i, 38.— Lat. rabbi (Vulgate). = 
Gk ῥαββί; Johan, i, 38. — Heb, rab, master, orig, my master; extended 
from rab, great, or as sb., a master. We also find Rabboni, John, xx. 
16; of similar import. "* Rabbi was considered a higher title than 
Rab; and Rabban higher than Rabbi;’ Smith, Dict. of the Bible, q.v. 
=Heb. root rdbab, to be great. Cf. Arab. rabb, being great ; or, as 
sb., a master; rabbt, my lord; Rich. Dict. p. 719. ‘The form rabbin 
is French. Der. rabbin-i-al, rabbin-itt. 
"a small rodent quadruped. (0.Low G.?) M.E. rabet, 
Prompt, Parv. The proper E. word is cony. It is a dimin. form 
from an older word which is ofly found in Ὁ. Du, robbe, ‘a rabet 1᾽ 
Hexham. Perhaps cf. F. rable, the back of a rabbit ; Span. and Port. 
rabo, tail, hind quarters, rabear, to wag the tail. 
anoisy crowd, mob. (Ὁ. Low G.) Levins has rabil, 
rable, rablement, Halliwell has : ‘ rabble, to speak confusedly,’ with 
an example of M.E. rablen used in the same sense; also: * rabble- 
ment, a crowd, or mob.’ So named from the noise which they make; 
cf. O. Du. rabielen, ‘to chatter, trifle, toy ;” Hexham, So also prov. 
ΟἹ rabbeln, to chatter, prattle; Fliigel. So also Gk. ῥαβάσσειν, to 
make @ noise; whence a dancer, a brawler. = 4/ RABH, to 
make ἃ noise; whence Skt. rambh, to sound. rambkd, the lowing of 
acow. The suffix -le gives a frequentative force; a rabble is ‘ that 
which keeps on making a noise.’ And see Rapparee. Der. 
rabble-ment (with F. sufi), Jul. Ceesar, i, 2. 245. 
BRABID, mad, furious. (L.) ‘All the rabid flight Of winds that 
ruin ships;" Chapman, tr. of Homer, Odyss. Ὁ. xii, 1. 418.=Lat. 


rabidus, forious.=Lat. rabere, to rage; see Rage. Der. rabid-ly, 
ness. 
BACA, a term of reproach. (Chaldee.) Matt. v. 22. ‘Critics 


are agreed in deriving it from the Chaldee γέϊά, with the sense of 
worthless ;* Smith, Dict. of the Bible. 

BACCOON, RACOON, a camivorous animal of N. America. 
(F.=Teut.) It occurs in ἃ tr. of Buffon, London, 1792. The 
name of the animal in Buffon is raton; and, in fact, raceoon appears 
to be not the native name, but only the name applied to the animal 
bymen of European race; and to be merely a segular corruption of 
the F. name. F. raton, (1) little rat, (2) a raccoon (Littré). Dimin. 
of F. rat; see Bat. " @ In support of this derivation, it may be 
added that rate! (also a dimin. of rat) is applied to Mellivora Capensis, 
another animal of the same genus Urside. 

RACE (1), α trial of speed, swift course, swift current. (E.) 
MLE. rees, res (with long «), Gower, C. A. i. 335, 1.193 Tale of 
Gamelyn, 1. 543 (Wright), or 1. 547 (Six-text); spelt rase, Pricke of 


RACE. 


+ Icel. rds, a race, running. 
convertible with ARS, whence Skt. risk, to flow; the orig. sense 
seems to be ‘current’ of a stream, as in E. mill-race. 


verb; A.S, τάμα, raceeours, racehorse, racer. | 
11.G.) Ια Spenser, 
δα eP Pore | “RAC 


BACH (2). 8 lineage, family, breed. (F.= 
F.Q. i. 10. 60.—F. race, "ἃ race, linnage, 
raga, Span. raza, Ital. razza.—O. H.G. reiza, a line, stroke, mark ; 
the notion of ‘descent’ being Tepresented by that of ‘direct line,’ as 
who shews that the Romance forms cannot come 
though it is quite possible that some confusion with 
rosin τὸ may have influenced race in some of its usages; see Race (3). 
.H.G. reiza is cited by Fick, iii. 309; and is cognate with 
an poe ‘of which the orig. sense was ‘a scratch,’ der. from rita, to 
scratch, cognate with E. Write. Der. racy, q.¥. 
BRACE (3), a root. (F.,=L.) ‘A race of ginger;? Wint. Tale, 
iv. 3. 50; spelt raze, 1 Hen. T 27.<0.F. rais, ταῖς, a root 


Εὔαν: ef Span. rai, ἃ root. Lat. radizem, ace. of radia; α τοῦ; 


RACEME, a cluster, (F.,—L.) A botanical term; borrowed 
from F. racéme, a cluster, in botany.<Lat. racemum, acc. of racémus, 
sane, of grapes ; alisd to to Gk, ΜῈ (gen. ῥαγ δὴ, α berry, esp. ἃ 

Kom τ0) bor Tove α manger for hay, f 

RA 1), & above a rr an instrument of 
torture ; as a 2 ruin, ‘on a rack: to torture (ἢ The word 
rack is used in a great many senses, see Rack (2), &,, below; and, 
in several of these, the origin is quite different. ‘The word rack, to 
torture, is prob. E., but it is remarkable that it is scarcely to be 
found in early literature, either in that or any other sense. The 
oldest E. word etymologically connected with rack (1) is Reach, 

εν, . The radical sense of rack is to extend, stretch out ; 
hence, as a sb., that which is extended or straight, a straight bar (ca 
G. rack, a rail, bar; hence, a frame-work, such as the bars in a 
grating above a manger, a frame-work used as an instrament of 
torture, a straight bar with teeth in which a cog-wheel can work. 
Figuratively, to be on the rack is to be in great anxiety; and to rack 
is to exaggerate (Halliwell). Allo ἃ rackrent is ἃ rent stretched to 
its full value, or nearly so. . For examples, see ‘As though I 
had been racked,’ i.e. tortured; skeen, Phillip Sparrow, 1. 97. 
*Galows and racke;’ Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Fox, ed. Arber, 
p. 24. ‘A rebhe, Presepe,’ ive. a rack for hay; Prompt. Ῥατν 
*Rekke and manger’=rack and manger; Romance of Partenay, 

13. 8. The verb is found in O, Du. racken, ‘to rack, to torture ; 

fexham. Related words are Icel. rekja, to stretch, trace, rekkja, to 
strain, rakkr, κακίαι: Ὁ. Du. recken, ‘to stretch, reach out, also to 
racke,’ Hexham; Swed. raf, straight ; G. rack, a rack, rail, prov. G. 
reck, a scaffold, wooden horse, reckbank, a rack for torture, recke, a 
stretcher, recken, to stretch; and esp. Low G. rakk, a shelf, as in E. 
platerack, &c. | The great dearth of early quotations sy 
that rack (for torture) may have been borrowed from Holland ; but 
the word may, in some senses at least, have been English, For the 
root, see Rank (2). Doublet, rafch. 

RACK (2), light vapoury clouds, the clouds generally. (Scand.) 
Still in use in the Northern counties, and sometimes there applied 
to a mist;’ Halliwell. Used in Shak. of floating vapour; see 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 506, Antony, iv. 14. 10, Sonnet 33, 1. 6, So also 
Dably) in the disputed passage in the Tempest, iv. 156; where 
Halliwell hesitates, though he gives instances of its use in earlier 
English. Thus we find: ‘As Phebus doeth at mydday in the southe, 
‘Whan every rak and cloudy sky Is voide clene;’ Lydgate, 
‘MS, Ashmole 39, fol. ταν 'The rac dryuez’ = the storm-cloud δύνει 
Poems, ed. Morris, B. 433; 8 most decisive Arak 
[driving storm] and a royde wynde ;” Destruction of Troy, 1985. 
“The windes in the vpper region, which move the clouds above 
(which we call the racke) and are not perceived below ;* Bacon, Nat. 
Hist. § 115. [Frequently confused with reel, but this is quite a 

It is rather the same word with wrack, and allied 
to wreck; but swrack is to be taken in the sense of ‘ drift,’ as Tightly | Cot 
explained in Wedgwood. = Tcel. ret, aft, motion; given in 
fusson only in the sense * ἃ thing drifted ashore ;’ but Wedgwood 
cites isin er ὁ reki, the ice is driving ; skyrek, the rack or 
clouds; cf. ‘racking clouds’ =drifting clouds, 3 Hen. VI, ii. τ. 27. 
From Teel. reka, to Fas toss, thrust, cognate with Swed. vraka, to 

Swed. skeppet urdker, the 


ship drifts. 

ACK (3), to pour off liquor, to subject it to a fermenting 
process. (Β΄ See Halliwell. In Minsheu, ed. 1627, who 
speaks of ‘raat αὶ . wines ‘cleansed and ‘purged.’=O. F. 


lains vin raqué as ‘small, or corse wine, squeezed 

Eom ‘whe Ἅ sa sles already drained of all their best 

tin; ns T suppose raquer = rasquer*, cognate 
|. Cf. Span. rascon, sour. 


B. The form of the root is RAS, RACK (4), another spelling of wrack, i.e, wreck. 


ἀφ αν, a roof, which is cognate with O.H.G. rifo, M, 
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‘To go to 
rack and ruin, i.e. to go to wrack; see Milton, P.L. iv. 994.” See 


Der. race, | Wrecl 


“pack (5), short form of Arrack, q.v. Cf Span. rayw, 


RACK (6), ἄς. We find (6) prov. E. rack, a neck of mutton; 
from Α. 5. Aracea, neck, according to Somner. Also (7) rack, for 
reck, to care; see Reck. Also (8) rack, to relate, from Α. 5. 
recean; see Reckon. Also (9) rack, a pace of a horse, (Palsgrave), 
i.e. a rocking pace; see Hook (2) ‘Also (10) rack, a track, cart-rut; 
cf. Icel. reka, to drive ; see Rack (2). 

RACKET (1), RAQUET, a bat with net-work in place of a 
wooden blade. (F.,=Span.,— Arab.) M.E. raket, in the plaien 
raket, to play at rackets, Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 461. ες of 
‘fives,’ with the hands, preceded rackets; to this day, tennis is called 
in French pawme= game of the palm of the hand.=Span, raguela, ἃ 
racket, battle-dore.. sam. rdhat, the palm of the hand; pl. rd, 
the palms ; Rich. Dict. p. 714. See Devic, in Supp. to Littré. 

CKET (2), a noise. (C.), ἡ One of those homely words which 
often prove to be of Celtic οἱ Lowland Scotch racket, a dis- 
turbance, uproar (Jamieson).=Gael. racaid, a noise, disturbance ; 


Irish racan, noise, riot. Gael. rac, to make ἃ noise like or 
ducks. Of imitative origin. Cf. prov. E. rackle, noisy talk; also 
rattle, rabble. rapparee. 

BACOON ; see Raccoon. 

RACY, of strong flavour, spirited, rich. (F,—O.H.G.; with E. 
suffix.) "Racy undoubtedly means indicative of its origin, due 
to its breed, fall of the spirit of its race; and so is a derivative 


from Race (2). 
The soil from whence they came taste, smell, and see;” 
‘An Answer to Copy of Verses sent me from Jersey, 
With respect to a pipe of Canary wine, Greedy asks ‘Is it of the 
right race?; Massinger, New Way to pay Old Debts, i. 3.10. Der. 
raci-ness. ' @ap Probably sometimes used with some notion of 
reference to Lat. radix; but race (2) is not derived from radix, which 
8] rs only in Race (3). 
; see Radius. 

RADICAL, RADISH; see Radix. 

RADIUS, a ray. (L.) "In Phillips, ed. 1710. Chiefly used in 
mathematics. = Lat. radius, a ray; see Ray. Der. radi-al, from F. 
radial, * of, or belonging to, the upper and bigger bone of the arme,’ 
formed with suffix -alis from Lat. radius, sometimes used to 
mean the exterior bone of the fore-arm. Also radi-ant, spelt radyaunt 
in Fisher, On the Seven Psalms, Ps, 130, ed. Mayor, p. 231, last line, 
from radiant-, stem ot pres. part. of Lat. radiare, to radiate, from 
radius; and hence jradtanry, radiance. , Also radi-ate, from Tat 


‘“Franght with brisk rary verses, in which we 
Cowl 
i. 7 


a 
© “οἷ ΓΝ 
Der. radical, spelt radicall in Sir T. 
(R.), and in his Castle of Helth, 
‘ot., formed with suffix -al (= “alis) from radic-, stem of 
radix; radic-al-ly, radic-al-ness; also radic-le, ἃ little root, a dimin. 
form from the stem radie-. Also radish, called ' radishe rootes’ 
Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, Ὁ. ii. c. τό, from F. radis, ‘a raddis 
root,’ Cot.; not a true F. word, but borrowed from Prov. raditz 
(Littré), from Lat. radicem, acc. of radix. From Lat. radix we also 
have eradic-ate and rask (3). Doublets, radish, ree (3). 
a kind of iottery. (F.,—G.) E. rafle (a game 
at dice), Chaucer, C.T. Pers. Tale, De Rea Group I, ΠΗ 793 
(Six-text). =F. rafle (spelt raffle i in Cot ve), ‘a game at three dice, 
wherein he that throwes all fe, winnes whatsoever is set ; 
also, ἃ cing Cot.=F. eats to pete or seise on violently ;* 
Ὁ. raffeln, to snatch up ; frequentative of raffen, ‘ to raf, 
snatch aay, calty off hastily,’ Fligel. 
pe (1), Bap (2). Der. ri 
even ἃ collection of spars or planks, tied 
boat. (Scand.) 


together to serve as a 
M. E. raft; spelt rafie, and used in the sense of 
“spar” or ‘rough beam  Avowing of Arthar, st. 25, in Robson's Met. 
Rom, p. 69. The orig. sense is ‘rafter.’=Icel. raptr (pron. raftr, in 
which r is merely the sign of the nom. case), α rafter; Dan. raf?, αὶ 
rafter; see Rafter. 

RAPTER, a beam to su nt roof (B.) ME. rafter, Chancer, 
C.T. 992. = A.S. rafter, Alfred, tr. of Beda, b. iii. c. 16. An ex- 
tension (with Aryan suffix -RA) from the base RAFT appearing in 
Dan. raft, Icel. raptr (raftr), a rafter, beam. Again, Dan. raf? is an 
extension (with sfx) from the base RAF appearing in Teel. τά, 

Ὁ. γάνο, & 


483 RAG. 


. M. ΜΗ ragge, Gower, C. A. i. 100, 
“ea “ἃ ragged colt =a sh: colt, King Alisaunder, 684. We 
ἘΠῚ ee rough, shag 3 (Seto, rage’ Mone, 
len, p. 43} wed. ragg, τοι ir; cf. raggig, shaggy; 
raggi, having rough τὶ slovenly ; pee ia rage, 
ὅς, uneven hair (Aasen), also raggad, shaggy; Icel. rogg, 
shagginess; ragga, shaggy. ‘Thos the org. sense is that of 
shagginess, hence of untidiness. See Rug. Root unknown. 
41: There is no reason for connecting it with A.S. Aracod, tom, 
which is one of Somner’s unauthorised words. 3, The Gael. rag, 
Ὁ rag, may be borrowed ; for the true sense of Gael. and Irish rag is 
straight, τρια, cognate with Swed. rak, straight, upright, and allied 
E. Rigid. 8. The resemblance to Gk. ῥάκον, a shred of cloth 
(om ἍΜ WARK, WRAK, to tear), is also accidental, and proves 
nothing. Der. ragg-ed, as above, bee sane by Gower to a tree, 
Conf. Amant. ii, 177; ragg-ed-ly, rage 3 rag-stone (a rugged 
sone); rag-wort spelt rag-wrote in and in a Glossary (in 
εἰς Leechdoms) apparently of the 15th century. 
BAGH. fury, violent anger. en αἱ πὶ) ΜῈ, rage, King Alis- 
aunder, ed. Weber, 980.= Lat. rabiem, acc. of rabies, mad- 


vehemently, toact inconsiderately ; in VedicSkt., to seize. 4/ RABH, 
to seize. Der. rage, verb, rag-ing, rag-ing-ly. Also en-rage, rave. 
GOUT, a dish of meat highly seasoned. (F.,=L.) Spelt 


raga in Phillips and Kersey, t to imitate the F. 
ragodt, a seasoned dish. = F. ragotter, to brin 

petite, with reference to one ie ‘has been ill. it. τας, back ; Fia 

=Lat. ad, to; and , taste; see Re-, A- (5), and Gout @. 

,a hostile invasion, inroad. (Scand.) A Northern border 
word; and merely 2 doublet of the ‘Southern E. road. Cf. ‘That, 
when they heard my name in any road,’ i.e, raid; Greene, George: 
a-Greene, ed. Dyce, vol. 5, p 169. 169. ork reid, a riding, a raid; cf. 
Dan. red, Swed. redd, a ros Ride. Doublet, road. 
BATL (1), a bar of timber, ee iron beet ‘for railways. (O. Low G.) 
M.E. rail; dat. raile, Gower, C. A. iii, δ 1. 11, Not found in A.S., 
but regularly contracted from a Low G. form regel; for the loss of 
g between two vowels, cf. Aail (1), nail, rain.= Low G. regel, a rail, 
8 cross-bar ; Brem. Worterbuch ; Swed. regel, a bar, bolt; cf. O. Du. 
rickel, rijehel, ‘a barre, a let, or a stop, that shutteth a door;* Hex- 
ham. 4. G. riegel, O. H. G. rigil, a'rail, bar, bolt, by which a door is 
fastened. β. This G. sb. is ‘ota O. H. G. γέλα, to fasten, mod. G. 
reiken, to put into ἃ row, stitch, string together, connect ; the primi- 
tive bar of a door was prob. a mere latch. The Ὁ. Du. rijchel means 

¢ or stroke’ as well as a bar (Hexham); and is therefore the 
. of the sb. which a) rs as G. reihe, a row, stroke, This G. 
reike is connected by Fick with Skt. lekka (for rekha), a line, stroke, 
mark, from likh (= rita), to scratch, to writ a RIK, to scratch ; 
Fick, i. 742. Der. rail, verb, rail-ing, rail-road, rail-way. 

BALL (2), to brawl, to use reviling language. (F.,<L.) In Skel- 
ton, Poems Against Gamesche; see Skelton, ef. Dyce, i, 130, IL. 119, 
137. ‘Rayler, a jestar, raillevr ;* Palsgrave. = F. railler, ‘to jest, 
deride, mock; Cot CE. Span. rallar, to grate, scrape, molest, vex; 
Port. ralar, to scrape. The change of sense from scraping to vexing 
is in accordance with the usual course of metaphors. Cf. Lat. ralium, 
an instrument for scraping earth from a plough, which is » contrac- 
tion for an older form radulum *, ‘The F. railler answers to a low 
Lat. type radulare*, formed as a dime. from radere, to scrape. See 
Fase. (See Littré and Scheler.) Der. raill-er-y =F. raillerie, ‘jeast- 
ing, merriment, a flowt, or scoff Cot. Also rally (2). 

(3), ἃ genus of wading birds, (F., Tent) Given by Phil- 
lips, ed. 1710, as ‘a sort of bird.’ Spelt rayle in Levins, and in the 
Catholicon Anglicon (cited by Wheatley). = O. F. rasle, “a rattling 
in the throat ; also, the fowle called a rayle;’ Cot. Mod. F. rale. 
Littré notes raale 28 the 14th cent. spelling ; also that the Picard 
form is reille, shewing that the E. wo: rather with the Picard 
‘than the usual F. form. B. No doubt the bird was named from 
itscry; cf. O. F. raller, ‘to rattle in the throat,’ Cot. ; mod. F. raler. 
Of Tent. origin; cf. δ. Du. ratelen, ‘to rattle, or ‘make a noise,’ 
Hexham ; see Rattle. Ὑ. So also O. Du. rallen, rellen, ‘to 
make a noise ;’ cen rel, ‘a noise, a cracking, or a rustling,’ Hexham; 
the verb is merely a contracted form of ratelen, as in Dan. ralle, 
Norw. radia, to rattle, Cf. c. ralle, ἃ rail, land-rail, corn-crake ; 


eek ae =F. 
ck to one’s ap- 


RAM. 


RAIMENT, clothing. (F.,=L. and Scand. ; with F. suffix.) ‘With 
ruffled rayments ;' Spenser, F.Q. i. 6.9. M.E. raiment, Plowman's 
Tale, pt. iii, st. 30 (before a. ν. 1400). Short for arraiment, of which 
the M.E. form was araiment, and the initial a easily fell away. 
Rayment, or arayment, Ormatus;’ Prompt. Parv. Οἱ. Ο. F. arréemens, 
“good array, order, equipage;’ Cot. We find also array as αὶ sb., 
‘Chaucer, toa . 6509, with the shorter form ray, as in ‘ Hoc stragu- 
list of Nomina Vestimentoram; Wright's Vocab. i 


See Array. 
ater from the clouds. (E) ME. rein; spelt reyne, P. 
xiv. 660A. , frequently contracted to rén, Grein, 
i. 371. Ἔ Ῥω, regen Φ lel, 1 man., and Swed. re; G. regen. ἀν 
Goth. rign. Β. ΑἹ from a Tent. t REG) rain ; Fick, 
289. Curtius connects Goth. rign with to moisten, Gk. 
βρ xa, to wet. The root is rineertainn "Der, rain, verb, 

Aregnian, regnian, Matt. v. 45 (Northumb. version); ‘rain-y, ἣν 8. 
rénig, 3725 rainbow, AWS. rénbogo, Gen. ix. 135 ταῖν guage, 
And see ἐγ: rig-ate, 

RAINDEER, the same as as Reindeer, q 

RAISE, to lift up, exalt. (Scand.) "A Scand. word ; the E. form 
isrear, Μ. Ἑ. reisen, Wyclif, John, xi. 11 ; spelt rey3senn, Ormulum, 
15590.—Icel. reisa, to raise, make to rise; causal of risa, to rise. So 
also Dan. reise, Swed, resa, to raise, though these languages do not 
employ the simple verb. + Goth. raisjan, causal of reisan. See Rise. 
Doublet, rear. 


BAIBIN, a dried grape. (F,<L.) M.E. reisin; spelt reisyn, 
Wyclif, "Judges vil 2 ers version); King Alisaunder, 5193.—0. F. 
raisin, ‘a grape, raisin, bunch, or cluster of grapes;’ Cot. Cf. Span. 
munch of grapes.= Lat. racenim, δῶ. of γαρέπεμε, ἃ bunch 
of 6. Doublet, race 
HAAG, a ki , prince. (Skt.) In Sir Τ᾿ Herbert's Travel 
53,04. 1665. Of Skt. origin; from Skt. rdjan, a king. In comporals 

ja is substituted for rdjan; as in ddirdja, primeval king. Skt. 
jan is allied to Lat. rex; see 
(1), an instrament for scraping things together, smoothing 
earth, &c. (E.) M.E. rake, Chaucer, C.T. 289.—A.S. raca, to 
translate Lat. rastrum in Elfric’s Gloss., 1. 9. + Du. rakel, a dimin. 
form. + Icel. γέλα, a shovel. + Dan. rage, ἃ poker. + Swed. raka, 
an oven-rake. + G. rechen, a rake. Cf. Lat. ligo,amattock. B. 
the notion of collecting or heaping ΓΝ ‘The root appears in Goth. 
rikan (pt. t. rak), to collect, heap up. R ‘om. xii. 20; comet with 
Lat. legere, Gk. λέγειν, to collect. 4/ RAG, tocollect: See Legend. 

Der, rake, verb, A. 5. racian (Somner). 

ΒΑΚ (2). a wild, dissolute fellow. (Scand.) Μ. E. rakel, rash, 
Chaucer, C. T. 17238; Allit. Poems, C. 526. [This word was cor 
rupted into rakekell; see Trench, Eng. Past and Present, and nd 4 
‘examples in the additions to Nares’ by Halliwell and Wright. 
it was finally shortened to rake, as at present. Levinehes both 
rabyl, adj, rascally, and the corrupted form rakehell. Rakekell was 
sometimes arbitrarily altered to rake-skame. 
base rascally fellows” Phillips, ed. 1710.) 
Swed.dial. rakkel, a vagabor bond. connected with Bist to wander, rove, 
frequent. form of raka, to run hastily iets CE. O. Swed. racka, to 
run about ; whence also O. Swed, racka, a kind of dog, M. E. racke. 
So also Icel. reikali, wandering, unsettled, from reika, to wander; 
prov. E. rake, to wander. Der. rab-ish, rakishly. 

RAXKE (3), the projection of the extremities of a ship beyond the 
keel ; the inclination of a mast from the sere (Seand.) ‘In 
searlanguage, the rake of a ship is so much of her hull or main body, 
as hangs over both the ends of her keel τ Phillips, ed. 1710. Evi- 
dently from re rake, to reach; Halliwell, Of Scand. origin; preserved 
in Swed. dial. raka, to reach; raka fram, to reach over, _prelest like 


Dan. rage, to ΤΟΝ protrude, jut out ; see raka (3) in ΕἰεῖΣ. Rabe 
is a doublet of E. reach, sb, See Reach. Doublet, reach. 


RAKEHELL, 2 rascal. (Scand.) See Rake (2). 

RALLY (1), fo gather together again, reassemble. (F,—L,) 
Properly ἃ trans. verb; also used’ as intransitive. Spelt rallie in 
Cotgrave. It stands for really; and Spenser uses reallie nearly in 
the same sense as rally; F.Q. vii. 6. 23.—F. rallier, ‘to rallie ;’ Cot. 
= Lat. re, again; ad, to; and ligare, to bind; see Re- and Ally. 
The form rely in Barbour’s Bruce, iii. 34, δες: is used in the same 
sense; and is the same word, with the omission of Lat. ad. 
BALLY (2), to banter. ¢ Tent) 


*| es 


RAMBLE. 


&c.; rati, passion. Der. ram, verb, to butt as a ram, hence to: 
thrust violently forward, M. E. rammen, Prompt. Parv., p. 422. Also 
ramm-ith, fetid, Chaucer, C.T. 16355. Also ram-rod, ramnver. 
@@ The Icel. ramz, strong, shews merely a derived sense. 

, to stray, rove, roam. (E.) The frequentative form of 
roam, or rather of the Prov. E. rams, which is its equivalent. * Rame, 
to gad about, to sprawl, to spread out too much ;” Holderness Glos- 
sary (E.D.S.) It does not occur very early, and was prob. a dialectal 
(Norther) word, taken up into the literary language. ‘ Nor is this 
Tomer word bat ἃ Rage’ Ton And men the ramiing rs 5" 
Howell, Poema, prefixed to his Familiar Epistles, ited fan, 1 
1641. And in Batler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3 (ed. Bell, vol. ii. p. 161, 
1. 34). The ὁ ἐς excrescent ; and ram-t-le is for ramm-le. ‘Rammle, 
to ramble ;’ Whitby Glossary. See Roam. δ Perhaps it has 
been somewhat influenced by the words romp and romp; the meta 
phorical sense ‘to rave,’ i.e. to wander, presents no difficulty. Der. 
ramble, sb., rambl-er, rambl-ing. 

BAMLIY, to divide into branches, (FasL) “Τὸ ramify and 
send forth branches ;* Sir T. Browne, Vlg. Errors, b. ii. c. g. part 6. 
= F. ramifier, ‘to branch, put ont branches;’ Cot. Formed as if 
from Lat. ramificare*; from rami- = ramo-, crade form of ramus, a 
branch ; and ~icare, due to facere,to make. B. Probably ramus= 
rad-mus ; allied to Gk. ῥάδαμνοι, a young branch, ῥάδιξ, a branch, 
and to Lat. radix; see Radix. | Der. ramific-at-ion (as if from Lat. 
PP. ramificat-us*, whence sb. ramificat-io). Also (from Lat. ram-us) 
Fam-ous, ram-ose, ram-t-0us. 

RAMP, to leap or bound, - 
(F.,=Teut.) “Καπιρ, to rove, frisk or jump about, to play gambols 
or wanton tricks ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706; and in Palsgrave. Not much 
used, except in the deriv. rampant. M.E. rampen, used by Chancer 
in the sense ‘to rage, be furious with anger ;’ C.T. 13910; cf. mod. 
E. romp, which is the same word. Gower uses rampend, rearing, 
said of a dragon, in the same way as the F. Pp. rampant C. A. iil. 
74, 1. 22. Cf. Prick of Conscience, 2225. = F. ramper, ‘to creep, 
Fun, crawl, or traile itself along the ground ; also, to climb ;’ Cot. 
Teut. source. Cf. Bavarian rampfen, explained by 
af, to snatch. Scheler, followin; 


ly, to climb, scramble, rear. 


‘The F. rempar is the true form ; in rempart, the 
. Rempar corresponds (nearly) to Ital. riparo, 
fence, and is a verbal sb. from remparer, to defend, answering (nearly) 
to Ital. riparare, to defend. ὠ ΑὙ. F. remparer is ‘to put again into 
ἃ state of defence ;’ from re, again, em- for en, in, and parer, to 
defend, borrowed from Ital. forare, which from Lat. parare, to 
prepare, make ready. The Ital. riparare is the same word, with the 
omission of the preposition, See Re-, Em-, and Parapet or 
Parry. 

RAMSONS, broad-leaved garlic. (E.) Put for_Aramsons, 
* Allium ursinum, broad-leaved garlic, ramsons ;’ Johns, Flowers of 
the Field. Ramsons = rams-en-s, a double pl. form, where -en repre- 
sents the old A.S. plural, as in E. oxen, and -s is the usual E. plural- 
ending. We also find M.E. ramsis, ramzys, ramseys, Prompt. Parv. 
p. 422; and Way says that Gerarde calls the Allium ursinum by the 
names " ramsies, ramsons, or buckrams. Here again, the suffixes -is, 
-tys, -ies are pl. endings. = Α. 5. kramsan, ramsons ; Gloss. to Cock- 

.S. Leechdoms; a pl. form, from sing. kramsa. 4 Swed. 


ayne, 
πηι δ 
leek). + Bavarian ramsen, ramsel (Schmeller), - Lithuan, kremusze, 


Aremuszis, wild garlic (Nesselmann). Further allied to Gk. κρόμυον, 
i ‘Aryan | 


an onion, Irish ereamh, 
form KARMA, whence 
RANCID, sour, havi 
Bailey, vol. i. ed. 1735. = 


lic; Fick, iii. 83. All from an 
‘MUSA, an onion, or garlic, 

a rank smell. (L.) A late word; in 
τ rancidus, rancid, = Lat. rancere, to 


(Gok = leek), bear-garlic. + Dan. rams, or rams-log (log = | 
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@ stink ; only used in the pres. part. rancens, stinking. This word 
hhas influenced the sense of the E. adj. rank; see Ὁ). Der. 


rancid-ly, -ness; also ranc-our, ἃ. ν. 
RANCOUR, spite, deep-seated enmity. (F.—L.) M.E. rancour, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2786. = F. rancour, ‘rankor, hatred ;’ Cot. = Lat. 
rancorem, acc. of rancor, spite, orig. rancidness. = Lat. rancere, to be 
rancid; see Rancid. De ty. 
RANDOM, done or said at hazard, left to chance. (F. 
The older form is randon, or randoun ; and the older sense 
impetuosity, &c., the word being used as a sb. It was often used 
with respect to the rush of a battle-charge, and the like. * Kynj 
and duyk, cor! and baroun Prikid the stedis with gret randoun ; 
King Alisaunder, 1. 2483. It often formed part of an adverbial 
phrase, such as in a randown, in a farious course, Barbour’s Bruce, vi. 
139, xvii. xviii, 130; intill a randoun, id. xix. 596; in randoun 
rickt, with downright force, id. v. 632. 80 also αἱ randon, orig. with 
rushing force, hence, left without guidance, left to its own force, 
astray, &c. ‘The gentle lady, loose af randon lefte, The greene-wood 
long did walke, and wander wide A¢ wilde adventure, like a forlorne 
wefte;' Spenser, F. Q. ili, 10. 36. [The change from final -n to -mmay 
have been due tothe influence of whilom,eedom; το also rantom,)— 
Ὁ. Ε΄ randon, ‘the swiftnesse and force of a strong and violent 
stream ; whence aller ἃ grand randon, to goe very fast, or with a 


great and forced pace ;’ Cot. Thus the E. adv. αἱ random answers 
to Ε. ἃ randon. 
to press on, Span. de rendon, de rondon, rashly, intrepidly, abruptly 


pan. 
(nearly like E. at random), Ὁ. F. randonner, ‘to ran swiftly, violently,” 
Cot. and refers them all to G. rand, an edge, rim, brim, margin. 
Hence also Ital. a randa, near, with difficulty, exactly ; of which the 
lit. sense is ‘ close to the edge or brim,’ Span. raada, lace, border of 
adress. γι The difficulty is in the connection of ideas; but Cot- 
grave really gives the solution, viz. that raxdon refers to the force of 
8 brimming rive ver has to cross a mountain-stream must 
feel much anxiety as to whether it is full or not ; at one time it is a 
mere rill, a few hours later its force sweeps all before it. This com- 
mon and natural solution is, I suspect, the right one. Cf. G. bis am 
rande voll, full to the brim; am rande des Todes, on the brink of 
death, at death’s door; eine sache zu rande brings, to bring a thing to 
the brim, to fulfil or accomplish it. So also . ΕΞ sang res a 
gros randons, blood “by great gushes, or in great quantity,’ 
Cot. ; lit. in brimming Streams }. We find also Ital. randello, 
‘a hurling, whirling, or hissing noise in the aire; a randello, at ran- 
dom, carelesly, furiously, hurlingly;’ Florio, ‘Here randello is a 
dimin, corresponding form, and may be merely taken from the same 
image ; but since rand means the rim or verge of a circular shield as 
well as the brink of a river, it may equally well refer to circular mo- 
tion, A whirled stone keeps to the utmost verge (as it were) of its 
circular path, with a tendency to fly beyond it with great force. 
«. The G. rand is cognate with A. S. rand, rim, rim of ἃ shield, verge 
(Grein), Icel. rénd, a rim, border, Dan. rand, a rim, streak, Swed. 
rand, a stripe; all from a Teut. form RANDA, ἃ rim ; Fick, iii. 246, 
Root uncertain, 

BANGE, to rank, or set in a row, to set in order, to rove. (F.,— 
O.H.G.) The sense of ‘to rove’ arose from the scouring of a 
country by troops or ranks of armed men ; the orig. sense is ‘to set 
in a rank,’ to array M.E. rengen (corresponding to O. F. renger, 
the form used in the 14th cent., according to Littré), Rob. of Brunne, 
P. 49,1. 26. ‘The helle liun rengeth euer abuten’ = the lion of hell 
is always ranging (roving) about; Ancren Riwle, p. 164.—F. ranger 
(O.F. renger), ‘to range, rank, order, array;’ Cot. = F. rang, "ἃ 
ranke,’ id. See Rank (1). Der. range, sb., Antony, iii. 13, 5. Also, 
rang-er, esp. one who ranges a forest, Minsheu, ed. 1627 (see his ex- 
planation); rang-er-ship. 

BANK (1), row or line of soldiers, class, order, grade, station. 
(δὶ = 0.H.G.) Spelt ranck, Spenser, Ἑ. 2 iii, 6. 35 (the verb 
to ranck is in the same stanza). ‘he M. E. form is reng, Chaucer, 
C.T. 2596; also renk, St. Brandan, ed. Wright, 12 (Stratmann) ; see 
reng in ‘Strutmann. Reng became renk, altered afterwards to rank in 
accordance with a similar change made in the F. original. - OF, 
reng, later rang,‘ ranke, row, list, range;’ Cot. He gives both 
forms. Scheler gives the Picard form as ringue, Prov. renc. = 
O.H.G. hring or hrinc, a ring ; cognate with E. Ring, q.v. And 
see ‘The sense changed from ‘ ring’ of men to a ‘row? 
οἵ men, of a file irrespective of the shape in which they were ranged. 
The Bret. renk is borrowed from O. F., and the other Celtic forms 
from F: or E. The G. rang is borrowed back again from F. rang. 
Der. rank, verb (Spenser, as above) ; also range, q.v.; also ar-range, 


de-range. 

Ran (2), adj., coarse in growth, very fertile, rancid, strong- 
scented. (E.) The sense ‘rancid’ or ' strong-scented’ is late, and 
merely due to confusion with Lat. rancidus, E. rancid, or rather with 
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Ὁ. Ε΄ rance, ‘musty, fusty, stale,’ Cot.; which comes to the same: 
thing. ‘As rank as a fox;’ Tw. Night, ii.5.136. M.E. rank, ronk. 
*Ronk and τ᾿ Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 843 (or 844). Often 
with the sense of ‘ proud ' or ‘ strong ;’ thus ronke is a various read- 
ing for stronge, Ancren Riwle, p. 268, note c. = A.S. rane, strong, 
proud, forward ; Grein, ii. 363.4+Du. rank, lank, slender (like things 
of quick growth).-bloel. rakkr (for rankr), straight, slender. -+ Swed. 
rank, long and thin. 4 Dan. rank, ετεοῖ, B. A nasalised form of 
Teut. base RAK, to make straight, to stretch; Hexham gives 
rancken as equivalent to recken, to rack, to stretch. From 4/ RAG, to 
stretch, make straight; whence also Rack (1), Right, Rich. 


Der. rank-ly, -ness ; also rank-le, q.v. 
RANELS, to fester. (E.) Tn Levins spelt rankyll in Pal 

Lit. to grow rank; but, being derived from rank only in the M. E. 
period, it took up the later sense of rank, after it had been confused 
with F. ramce or ranci, ‘musty, fusty, stale, putrified,’ Cot.; as 
noticed under Rank (2). It is rare in M.E., but appears, according 
to Stratmann, in Sir Beves of Hamptoun, ed. Turnbull, 1. 2656. 
Formed from Rank (2) by the addition of the frequentative suffix 
cle, Hence the sense is ‘to keep on being rank,’ to fester con- 


tinually. 

RANSACK, to search thoroughly. (Scand.) Μ. E. ransaken, 
Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 1007; Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 2323. = Icel. 
rannsaka, to search a house, to ransack ; Swed. ransaka, Dan. ran- 
sage, = Icel. rann, a house, abode; and sak, base of sakja, to seek. 

}. The Icel. ranx stands for rasn, by the assimilation so common in 

icelandic ; and is cognate with A.S. rass, a plank, beam (Bos- 
worth), Goth. razn, 2 house; the root of which is unknown. Icel. 
salja is cognate with A.S. sécan, to seck; see 4 Not 
connected with A. 85. rdn, Icel. rdn, plunder, which is quite different 
from Icel. rann. 

RANSOM, redemption, price paid for redemption, release. 
(δ᾿ = L.) MLE, ransoun, raunson, Chaucer, C. T. 1178. The 
change from final » to final m is not uncommon; cf. random. 
Spelt raunsun, Ancren Riwle, p. 124, 1. 24. = O.F. raenson (12th 
cent., Littré), later rangon, ‘a ransome,’ Cot. = Lat. redemptionem, 
acc. of redemptio, redemption, by the usual loss of d between two 
vowels. See Redemption. Der. ransom, vb.; ransom-er. 
Doublet, redemption. 

', to use violent language. (Du.) In Hamlet, v. 1. 307. 
Ὁ. Du. ranten; ‘randen, or ranten, to dote, or to be enraged ; 
Hexham. Cf. Low G. randen, to attack any one, to call out to one. 

+ G. ranzen, to toss about, to make a noise, to couple (as animals). 
Perhaps allied to O. H. G. rdzi, M. H. G. raze, wild, violent. Root 
uncertain. Der. rant-er. 

RANUNCULUS, a genus of plants, including the buttercup. 
(L) Botanical. Lat. ranuneulus, a little frog; also, a medicinal 
plant. Formed with double dimin. suffix -cu-lu-« from ran-un-, 
extended from rana, a frog. _ B. The Lat. rdna stands for raena, 
and means ‘croaker;* from RAK, extension of 4/RA, to bellow, 
make a noise. Cf, Lat. raccare, to make a noise as a tiger, logui 
speak. See Rennet (2). 

(2), to strike smartly, knocl 85 sb., ἃ smart stroke. 
(Gcand.) “' Rappe, a stroke ;* Palsgrave. M.E. rap, sb., rappen, 
vb., Prompt. Parv. The verb is formed from the sb.= Dan. rap, 
‘a rap, tap; Swed. rapp, a stroke, blow, whence rappa, to beat. From 
a base RAP, allied to RAT, the base of ratt-le; of imitative origin. 
Cf. rat-a-tat-tat, » knocking at a door. Der. rapp-er. 

RAP (2), to snatch, seize hastily. (Scand.) Perhaps for Arap, an 
initial ἃ being lost. M.E. rapen (for Arapen), to hasten, act hastily, 
Gower, C. A. i. 335, 1. 26; P. Plowman, B. v. 399; ἄς. The mod. 
E, phrase to rape and rend, to seize all one can get, is ἃ corrapted 
phrase due to the collocation of the Icel. Arapa, to rush, hurry, seize, 
with rena, to plunder, a verb formed from rdn, plunder ; the true 
sense is ‘to seize and ‘plunder,’ to plunder quickly, It appears in 
Chaucer as rape and renne, C.T. Group G, 1.1422; on which see 
my note and the Glossary. A similar phrase is rap and reave, seize 
and spoil, in Fox's Martyrs, p. 781, an. 1521 (R.) 80 also ‘to rap 
out oaths,’ to hurry them out; Ascham, Scholemaster, Ὁ, i. ed. 
Arber, p. 57. Palsgrave has: ‘T rappe I ravysshe ;” also, *I ray 
rende, je rapine.” ‘What, dear sir, thus raps you?” Cymb. i. 6. 51. 
“Sure he would rap me into something now suddenly ;’ Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Island Princess, iii. 1. 23, B. Hence the pp. rapt= 
rapped. *How our partner's rapt!” Mach. i. 3.142. [But it is certain 
that this pp. was soon and easily confused with Lat. raptus, PP. of 
rapere, to seize, with which it had no orig. connection, and very 
soon the Latin word, being better known. caused the E. word to be 
entirely lost sight of, so that it is now obsolete. Cf. F. rapt, ‘a 
ravishing, a violent snatching ;’ Cot. See Rapt, Rapture.]= Icel. 
rapa, to fall, tumble, rush headlong, hurry, be in haste; cf. Arapatr, 
a hurry; Swed. rappa, to snatch, scize, cf. rapp, brisk; Dan. rappe, > 


RAPTURE. 


to make haste, cf. rap, quick, brisk. 4G. raffen, to snatch. Der. 
rap-t, at least in the 16th century, see above. Also raff-le, q.v.3 
rape (1); ramp, romp. 

2A GLOUS, ravenons, _greedy of plunder. (L.) | In Milton, 
P.L. xi. 258. A coined word, formed with suffix -ows from Lat. 
rapaci-, crude form of rapax, grasping. =Lat. rapere, to seize, grasp ; 
see Rapid. Der. rapacious-ly, -ness; also rapac-i-ty, from F. rapacité, 


Levins has: 
“ἃ rape, raptura, rapina ;" and ‘to rape, rapere.’ ‘The word is cer- 
tainly Scandinavian, and the same as M.E. rape, haste, hurry; bat 
has obviously been affected by confusion with a supposed derivation 
from Lat. rapere, to seize, with which it has ly nothing to do; 
of. F. rapt, ‘a violent snatching,’ Cot. The sb. really derived from 
Lat. rapere is Bapine, q.v. β. The M.E. rape, baste, is common 
enough, occurring in the old proverb ‘ ofte rap reweth’ = haste often 
repents, Proverbs of Hendyng, 1. 256, in Spec. of Eng. ed. Morris and 
Skeat, p. 42. Chaucer accused Adam Scrivener of ‘negligence and 
rape, i.e. baste. And see King Hom, ed. Lumby, 1418; P. Plow- 
man, Β. v. 333; Gower, C.A. i. 296, 1. 27.=Icel. Arap, ruin, falling 
down (probably also haste, as the ¢b. Arapa often means to hasten), 
irapabr, a harry: Swed. rapp, Dan. rap, brisk, quick. See Rap (2). 
jer. rape, vert 


3), a plant nearly allied to the tumip. (F,=<L.; or L.) 
. E. rape, Prompt. Parv.=O. F. rabe, later rave, ‘a rape, or turnep,” 
Cot. The M. E. rape is either derived from a still older F. form, viz. 
rape, or else has been accommodated to the spelling of the Lat. 
word. = Lat. rapa, a turnip, rape; also spelt rapum. 4 Russ. riepa, α' 

Gk. ῥά! turnip; cf. ῥαφανίε, ἃ radish. Root unknown. 


turni 
Der. rq 


ray 
RAPS (3), a divisi 
in use; oan ori 
Icel. Dict. Prob. 


In Milton, P.L. ii. 


32, iv. 


227.=F. rapide, * violen Lat. 


rapidum, ace. of ra 


‘a light, narrow sword. (F.,—Span,=0.H.G.) In 
Shak. Temp. v. 84. Ἰη A.D. 1579, ‘the long foining rapier’ is de- 
scribed in Bullein's Dialogue between Sorenesse and Chirurge as ‘a 
new kynd of instrument; see note in Ben Jonson's Every Man, ed. 
Wheatly, introd. Pp. xlv.<F, rapiere'(mod. F. rapiére), ‘an 
old rusty rapier;” Cot. B. Of unknown origin, see Scheler and 
Littré; “but Mr. Wheatley’s note shews that, in 1530, la rapiere was 
‘the spanische sworde,’ and Palsgrave has ‘rapiere, Spanische sworde.’ 
This makes it probable that Diez’s solution (rejected by Littré) is 
right, and that rapiere is for raspiere, 2 name given in contempt, 
meaning a rasper or poker. Hence also ‘a proking-spit of Spaine’ 
means a Spanish rapier (Nares). Cf. Span. raspadera, ἃ raker (Neu- 
man), from raspar, to rasp, scrape, file, scratch; see Rasp. 

INE, plunder, violence. (F.,—L.) ἴω Shak. Titus, ve 2. 
59.—F. rapine, * rapine, ravine,’ Cot.—Lat. rapina, plunder, robbery. 
= Lat. rapere, to seize ; see Rapid. Doublet, ravine. 

RAPPAREE, an Irish robber. (Irish.) ‘The Irish formed 
themselves into many bodies . . . called rapparees,’ &c.; Bi 
Hist. of Own Time, b. v. an, 1690 (R.) ‘Rapparees and banditti ;* 
Bolingbroke, A Letter on Archbp. Tillotson's Sermon (R.)— Irish 
rapaire, a noisy fellow, sloven, robber, thief; cf. rapal, noise, rapack, 
noisy. 80 also Gael. rapair, a noisy fellow. See Rabble. 

‘PEE, a kind of snuff. (F.,—Teut.) Not in Todd’s Johnson: 
=F. rapé, lit. rasped 5 Littré quotes: ‘J’ai du bon tabac (. j'ai da 
fin et du γαρότ᾽ Lattaignant, Chanson. Pp. of raper, to rasp, of 
Teut. origin. See Rasp. 


er. 
RAPTO! , in the habit of seizing. (L.) 


Used of birds of 
rey. Formed with suffix -al (= Lat. -alis) from raptori-, crude 


Form of raptor, one who seizes.-Lat. raptus, pp. of rapere, to seizes 
see Rapture, Rapid. 
RAPTURE, transport, ecstasy. (L.) In Shak. Troil. ii, 2. 123; 


RARE. 


tii. 2.138. The word seems to be a pure coinage; there is no F. ὦ 
rapture, nor Low Lat. raptwra, Formed with suffix -wre (as in 
conject-ure, &c.) from rapi-us, pp. of rapere, to seize; see Rapid. 
Der. raptur-ous, ly. 

thin, scarce, excellent. (F.,—L.) Ια Levins, ed. 1570.— 
F. rare, ‘rare ;' Cot.—Lat. rarum, acc. of rarus, rare. Root 
known, Der. rarely, rareness, Also rari-fy, from F. rarefier, to 
rarifie,’ Cot., as if from Lat. rarefcare*, but the classical Lat. 
word is rarefacere, from facere, to make. Also rarefaci-ion, from F. 
rarefaction, *a making thin,’ Cot.=Lat. acc. rarefactionem*, from 
rarefactus, pp. of rarefacere. Also rar-ity, Temp. ii. 1. 58, from F. 
rarité, ‘ rareness, rarity,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. raritatem. 

RAs a koave, villain, (F.,—L.?) M.E. raskaille, used 
collectively, ‘the common herd,’ Morte Arthur, ed. Brock, 2881. See 
Prompt. Parv., and Way's note. ‘Certain animals, not accounted as 
Deasts of chace, were so termed; .. the hart, until he was six years 
old, was accounted rascayle;’ Way. He also cites: ‘ plebecula, 
Iytell folke or raskalle ; plebs, folk or raskalle.’ Cf. " Rascal, refuse 
beest ;* Palsgrave. B. As the word was a term of the chase, 
and as it has the F, suffix -aille, it must needs be of F. origin; no 
other origin is conceivable, the word not being English. Nor can 
it, I think, be doubted that the E. raskaille stands for an O. F, 
rascaille*, which is clearly the same word as mod. F. racaille, ‘ the 
rascality or base and rascall sort, the scumme, dregs, offals, outcasts, 
of any company,’ Cot. y. The lit. sense is ‘scrapings ;’ for 
I take O.F. rascaille* to stand for rasclaille* (which would have 
deen unpronounceable), from O.F. rascler, mod. F. racler, ‘to scrape, 
raspe;’ Cot. Or perhaps there was an O.F. rasquer, to scrape, 
whence may be derived O. Ε΄. ragué, small or corse wine, squeezed 
from the dregs of the grapes,’ Cot. 8. Or, in any case, we find 
Prov., Span., and Port. rascar, to scrape, O. Ital. rascare, “to bur- 
nish, to rub, to furbish * (Florio) ; all formed from a Low Lat. type 


rasicare*, a frequentative form from rasum, supine of radere, to scrape; 
see Base. «. The above view is, practically, that taken by 
Scheler. Perhaps it will also explain Port. rascdo, a mean page or 


servant, a dish of minced meat; i.e. scrapings. Moreover, from 
Ital. raspare, to scrape, rasp, we have O. Ital. raspato,‘a kind of 
raspise [raspish, harsh) wine’ (Florio); which seems similar 
formation to Ὁ. F. ragué, coarse wine. @ The A.S. rascal, is 
unauthorised, and prob. a fiction. Der. rascal-ly, rascal-i-ty. 

, to scrape, efface, demolish, rain. (F,—L.) Often spelt 
raze, esp. in the sense to demolish; but it makes no real difference. 
See M.E. τάξαι, to scrape; Prompt. Parv.=F. raser, ‘to 
shave, sheere, raze, or lay levell, to touch or grate on @ thing in 
passing by it,’ Cot.—Low Lat. rasare, to demolish, graze; frequent- 
ative verb formed from rasum, supine of Lat. radere, to scrape. 
Allied to redere, to gnaw.=4 RAD, to scratch; cf. Skt. rad, to 
split, divide. Fick, i. 739. Der. ras-xre, ἘΠ rasure, ‘a razing 
out,” Cot.; abrade; erase, 4. ν., erasure; ras-or-i-al, q. ¥.; razor, 
q.¥.; rail (2), q.v.; rascal, 4, ν., rash (2), q.v. And see rodent, 


rat. Doublet, raze, ME. ‘Auli 
jeadstrong. (Scand.) Μ. Ε. rash, rasch, Allit. 
‘A. 1166 (or oon ‘The final -sch stands for sk, 
as usual,.<Dan, and Swed. rask, brisk, quick, rash; Icel. réskr, 
vigorous. + Du. rasch, quick.  G. rasch, quick, vigorous, rash. Cf. 
Skt. riech, to go, to attack. B. An adjectival form, from 4/. 
to raise, drive; cf. Skt. ri, to rise, raise, attack ; Gk. ὄρψυμε, I exci 
The orig. sense is excitable, prompt to attack. Der. rash-ly, -ness 


haps rash-er. 

PRABH ὦ, slight eruption on the body. (F.,=L.) In John- 
son's Dict-<0.F. rasche,‘a scauld, or a running scurfe, or ‘sore; 
a Languedoc word,’ Cot.; elso spelt rasque. F. racke, an eruption 
on the head, scurf (Littré). Cf. Prov. rasea, the itch (Littré). So 
galled from the wish to scratch it; cf. Prov. rasear, Span. rascar, to 
scratch, scrape, formed from a Low Lat. type rasicare*, to scratch, 
due to Lat. rasum, supine of radere, to scrape. See |, Base, 

BASH (3), to pull, or tear violently. (F.,.—L.) ‘Rast, to snatch 
or seize, to tear or rend;’ Halliwell. ‘The second he took in his 
arms, and rasked him out of the saddle;’ Arthur of Little Britain, ed. 
1814, p. 83 (R.) ‘And shields did share, and mailes did rasa, and 
helms did hew ;* Spenser, F.Q. iv. 2.17. |‘ Rashing off helmes, and 
riving plates asonde 3.8. M.E. aracen, afterwards shortened 
to racen, ‘The children from hire arm they gan arace,’ i.e. tore 
away; Chaucer, C.T. 8979. ‘Hur here of can she race’ = she tore 
off her hair (Halliwell, s. v. race). (The change from the sound of 
final -s (voiceless) to -sh is regular, as in flourish from the stem 
fleuriss-, &c.)=O. F. esracer, mod. F. arracker, ‘to root up, to pull 
‘away by violence,’ Cot.= Lat. exradicare=eradicare, to root up; see 


Eradicate, Radix. 
slice of broiled bacon, (Scand.?) In Shak. 


RASHER, a thin 
Merch, Ven. iii. 5. 28. ‘Rasher on the coales, quai rashly org 


RATE. 


hastily roasted ;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. This etymology i 
right one ; cf. ‘rasked, burnt in cool Ὑ being too ἔχοι 
Halliwell; and see his examples, my former edition of Acts 
and Monuments, so hastely rasked vp at that present, in such short- 
nesse of time ;* Fox, Martyrs, p. 645, an. 1439 (R.) See Rash (1). 
The W. rhasg, a slice, does not suit the evidence. 

OR} the name of a family of birds. (L.) _It includes 
birds which, like hens, scrape the ground for food. Coined with 
suffix -αἱ (= Lat. -alis) from rasori-, crude form of rasor, one who 


scrapes; see Ragor. 

RABE, to scrape, rub with a coarse file. (F,<O.H.G.) M.E. 
raspen, Allit, Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1545. — O.F. rasper, mod. F. 
raper, to rasp. = Ο. Η. G. raspén, whence mod. G. raspeln, to rasp, 
a frequentative form. Cf. O.H.G. Arespan, M. H. G. respen, to rake 
together. Der. ra:per ; and perhaps rapier. Also rasp-berry, q.v. 

yaar ἊΝ BI 22 Kind of fruit. (Fs τ O.H. G5 and E.) The 
wor is E.; see Berry. ‘old name was rastis-terry or 
raspiseberry; see Richardson. ‘Raspo, a fruit or tere called 
raspise ;’ Florio. ‘The raspis is called in Latin Rubus Idaus ;’ Hol- 
land, tr. of Pliny, b. xxiv, c. 14; the chapter is headed: + Of Cynos- 
batos, and the raspice.’ ‘Ampes, raspises;” Cot. B. Raspice, 
raspise are corruptions of raspis (= raspés), which is nothing more 
than the old paral form, so that raspis = rasps, the word being at 
first used without berry, as shewn by the examples. Indeed, the 
prov. ἘΞ name is rasps to this day; and raspes is used by Bacon, 
y 46. The word kex, q.v,, is in a similar predicament. Ὑ. The 
Ital. raspo also means a rasp; and the name was given to the fruit 
from some supposed similarity to a rasp, prob. from the look of it, 
which is remarkably rough. See Rasp. The gooseberry is 
named for ἃ like reason; see Gooseberry. 

juadruped. (E.) M.E. rat, or ratte, P. Plowman, 

. 5. ret, ZElfric’s Gloss. Nomina Ferarum; in 
22, col. 2. 4-O. Du. ratte, ‘a ratt;’ Hexham; Du. 
tte, ratz. Cf. also Low Lat. 

, F. rat. Also Irish and Gael. radan, 
B. Pethaps from 4/ RAD, to scratch; see Rodent. 
jooth, elephant; vajra-rada, a hog. Der. rat, verb, 
to desert one’s party, as rats are said to leave a ig house, Also 
rat’s-bane, ratten, 

RATAFTA, the name of a liquor. (F., = Malay.) ‘ Ratafiaz, a 
delicious liquor made of apricocks, cherries, or other fruit, with 
their kernels bruised and steeped in brandy ;’ Phillips, ed. 1710. = 
F. ratafia, the same; cf. F. tata, rum-arra The right etymol 
is clearly that pointed out in Mahn's Webster. = Malay arag, ‘arrack, 
ἃ distilled spin,’ Marsden’s Dict., p. 53 and tdfia, ‘a spirit distilled 
from molasses, (the French name for rum) ; arag bram tdfia, three 
kinds of spirit, enumerated in an old Malayan writing,’ id. p. 65. 
‘Again, at p. 39 of the same we find arag, bram, tdfia, arrack, Frans, 
and rum. Omitting bram, we have arag tifia, whence ratafia is an 
easy corruption, esp. when it is remem! that ἀγα is also called 
rag, in Spanish rague, or in English rack; see Rack (5). β. The 
use of both words together is explicable from the consideration that 
araq is ἃ very general term, and is not a true Malay word, bein, 
borrowed from Arabic; see Arrack. "Thus ratajia means * the rack 
pict called tafia, See also Rum, sb. 

Ἢ, a rack or bar with teeth. (E.) _‘ Ratch, in clock-work, 
a wheel with twelve large fangs,’ &c.; Phillips, ed.1710. It is the 
wheel which makes the clock strike. The word is merely a weak- 
ened form of rack, in the sense of a bar with teeth, as in what is 
called ‘ the rack and pinion movement ;' hence it came to mean also 
a kind of toothed wi See Rack (1). Hence also the dimin. 
ratch-et, in watch-work, ‘ the small teeth at the bottom of the fusee or 
barrel that stop it in winding up.’ Doublet, rack (1). 

BATS (1), a proportion, allowance, standard, price, tax. (F..<L.) 
In Spenser, F.Q. iv. 8. 19.0. F. rate, price, value (Roquefort) ; not 
in Cotgrave. = Lat. ratum, neut., or rata, fem. of ratus, determined, 
fixed, settled, PP. of reor, I think, judge, deem, Both ratum and 
rata occur as sbs. in Low Latin. B. The root appears to be RA, 
to fix, identical with 4/ AR, to fit; see Art (2). Der. rate, verb; 
rat-able, rat-abl-y, rat-able-ness, rate-payer. And see ratio, ration, 


reason, rat-i-fy. 
In Shak. Merch. Ven. i. 


fy. 

RATE (a), to scold, chide. (Scand.?) 
3.108. Usually supposed to be a peculiar use of the word above, 
85 though to rate meant to fax, and so to chide. Observe the use of 
tax in the sense of ‘to take to task.’ But, if this were so, we should 
expect to find rate, to value, in earlier use ; whereas, on the contrary, 
the present word seems to be the older of the two, being found in 
the 14th century, Palsgrave distinguishes between ‘I rate one, I set 
one to his porcyon or stynte,’ and ‘I rate or chyde one,’ M.E. raten, 
to chide He shal be rated of his studying’ = he shall be scolded for 
his studying, Chaucer, C. T. 3463. Moreover, we find the compound 
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verb araten, to reprove ; see P. Plowman, B. xi. 98; ‘rebuked and and to 4/ KRAP, to make a noise, as in Lat. erefare, to rattle. See 


arated,’ id. xiv. 163. — Swed. rata, to reject, refuse, slight, find fault 
with ; whence ratgods, refuse of goods. 850 also Norw. rata, to 
reject, cast aside as rubbish; rat, rubbish, rata, adj. bad (Aasen.) 
Allied to Icel. krat, Arati, rubbish, trash. Of obscure origin. 

RATH, early, RATHER, sooner. (E.) Rather, sooner, earlier, 
is the comp. form of rata, soon, now obsolete. We also find rathest, 
soonest, M.E. rath, early, ready, quick, swift, rathe, adv., soon; 
comp. rather; super. rathet, soonest. * Why rise ye 0 ratte’ why 
rise ye so early, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 3766. The word has lost an initial 
Δ. and stands for Arath,  A.S. hrade, adv., quickly, comp. Arator, 
superl. Aratost; from the adj. Ara’, Ared, also written Arad, hred, 
quick, swift, Grein, ii. 99, 100.4 Icel. Aradr, swift, fleet. + M. H.G. 
rad, krad, quick. All from the Teut. base HRATHA, quick; Fick, 
8a. Root uncertain; see Curtius, i. 188. 

RATIFY, to sanction, confirm. (F.,—L.) In Levins; and in 
Skelton, Colin Clout, 716,—F. ratifier, " to ratifie;’ Cot. Low Lat. 
ratificare, to confirm, = Lat. rati-, for rato-, crude form of ratus, fix« 

ficare, for facere, to make, See Rate (1) and Fact. D 
ratific-at-ion. 

RATIO, the relation of one thing to another. (L.) Mathematical ; 
in Phillips, ed. 1706. -- Lat. ratio, calculation, relation. = Lat. ratus, 
determined, pp. of reor, I think, deem. See Rate (1). Doublete, 
ration, reason. 

BATION, rate or allowance of provisions. (F.,=L.) In Phillips, 
ed.1706, = F. ration, a ration; see Littré. — Lat. rationem, acc. οἱ 
ratio,  calcalation, reckoning ; 50 that a ration is a computed share 
for soldiers, &c., according to the reckoning of their number. = Lat. 
ratus, determined ; see (1). Der.ration-al, reasonable, Minsheu, 
ed. 1627, from F. rational, ‘reasonable,’ Cot.; hence, ration-al-ly, 
ration-al-ise, -ism, -ist, -ist-ic; ration-al-i-ty. Also ratio-cin-at-ion, Min- 
sheu, from F, ratiocination, ‘a discoursing, discussion,’ from Lat. 
ratiocinationem, acc. of ratiocinatio, which from the pp. of ratiocinari, 
to reckon, compute, a verb formed from the sb. ratiociniuvm, a compu- 
tation = ratio-i-ni-wm, formed by various suffixes from the base of 
ratio. Doubleta, ratio, reason. 

RATLINES, RATLINS, RATTLINGS, the small trans- 
verse ropes traversing the shrouds of a ship and forming a ladder. 
(Hybrid; E.andF., “Ὁ 1.) ‘Rare-lines or Ratilings, in a ship, those 
lines with which are made the steps ladderwise to get up the 
shrouds,’ &c.; Phillips, ed.1710, The origin is uncertain, but as 
the word appears to be truly English, it probably means raf-lines, a 
seaman’s jocular name, as if forming ladders for the rats to climb 
See Rat and Line. B. The Du. word is weeflijn, i. ε. weaving 
line or web-line, prob. because they cross the shrouds as if inter- 
woven with There is a Dan. word ratline, but it means a 
tiller-rope, lit, a wheel-line, from Dan. rat, a wheel, and can hardly be 
connected. Rare-linss, i.e. thin lines, is obviously ἃ corruption. 

RATTAN, a Malacca cane, (Malay.) In Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 
ed. 1665, p.95. Spelt ratan in Todd’s Johnson. = Malay rétan, ‘the 
rattan-cane, Calamus rotang ;" Marsden’s Dict., p. 152. 

j, to take away a workman's tools for not paying his 
contribution to the trades’ union, or for having offended the union. 
(Ε΄ πον Lat.,<Teut.) Modern; in Halliwell, and in Chambers’ 
Dict., where the etymology is said to be unknown. But it is simple 
enough. The word is frequently heard in connection with Sheffield, 
where rattes is the local word for a rat, ‘Ratten,a rat;’ Hunt 
Hallamshire Glossary. Hence to ratten is to rat, in connection wit 
which we find, in Webster, ' ratting, the act of deserting one’s former 
pe, and going over to the opposite; also, the act of working for 
jess than the established prices, a term used among printers.’ But 
the usual sense is ‘to do secret mischief,’ which is afterwards attri- 
‘buted to the rattens or rats. “1 have been rattened; I had just put a 
new cat-gut band upon my lathe, and last night the rats have carried 
it off;’ Notes and Queries, 3 S. xii. 192; q.v. B. The prov. E. 
ratten is the same as M. E. raton, ratoun, a rat, P. Plowman, B. prol. 
158. = F.raton,‘a little rat;’ Cot. Low Lat. ratonem, acc. of rato, 
the same as ratus, a rat ; a word of Teut. origin. See Rat. 

RATTLE, to clatter, to make a din, (E.) Put for Arattle, initial 
Α being lost. M.E. ratelen, Arthur and Merlin, 7858 (Stratmann), = 
A.S. Aratelan *, only rved in Α. 8, Aratele, kratele, or hratelwyrt, 
rattle-wort, a plant which derives its name from the rattling of the 
seeds in the capsules; Α. 8. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, iii. 333. + 
Du. ratelen, to rattle; ratel, a rattle. + G. rassein, to rattle; rassel, a 
rattle.  B. The form of the word is frequentative; and the sense is 
*to keep on making a noise represented by the syllable Arat,’ this 
syllable being of imitative origin. Cf. rat-a-tat-tat as the imitation of 
a knock at a door. So also Gk. κρότοι, a loud knock, κροτεῖν, to 
knock, make to rattle, κροταλίζειν, to rattle. All from a 4/ KRAT, 
to knock ; allied to 4 KRAG, KLAG, to make a noise, as in Gk. 


κράζειν (<xphy-yar), Lat. celangor, and prov. E. rackle, to rattle; 190; rauissen, id. Ὁ. iv. pr. 5, 1. 3774; Ὁ. i. met. 5,1. §04. 


Fick, i. 538. Der. rattle, sb.; rattlesnake, a snake with a rattle at 
the end of its tail. Also rattle-traps, small knickknacks, from érape 
=goods; see Trap (2). Also rail (3). 

OUGHT, pt. t. and pp. of Reach, q. v. 

RAVAGE, plunder, devastation, rain. (F.,—L.) The sb. is the 
more orig. w« Both sb. and verb are in Minsheu, ed. 1627. = F. 
ravage, ‘ravage, havocke, spoil;’ Cot. | Formed, with the sual 
suffix -age (= Lat. -aticum), from rav-ir, to bear away suddenly ; the 
sb. ravage was esp. used of the devastation caused by storms and 
torrents; see Littré, = Lat. rapere, to seize, snatch, bear away ; see 
Ravi Der. ravage, vb., from Ε΄ ravager, * to ravage,” Cot.; 


ravag-er. 
RAVE, to be mad, talk like a madman, (F, = 1.) M.E. raven, 
Chaucer, C. T, 16427.— O. F. rdver, cited by Diez (5. v. réver), as a 
Lorraine word; the derivative ravasser, ‘to rave, to talk idly,’ is 
given in Cotgrave, who also explains resver (F.réver) by ‘to rave, dote, 
speale idly’ B. The word presents great difficulties ; see réver in 
and Scheler; but the solution offered by Diez is satisfactory, 
that O. F. raver answers to Span. rabiar, to rave, both veri 
being formed from the Low Lat. and Span, rabia, rage, allied to Lat. 
rabies, rage. Thus raver = Low Lat. rabiare*, from “ἴα. 
rabere, to rage. See Rage. 
RAVEL, to untwist, unweave, entangle. (0. Du.) The orig. 
sense has reference to the untwisting’of a string or woven texture, the 


f | ends of the threads of which become entangled together in a confused 


mass, To unravel is to disentangle, to separate the confused threads. 
‘The ravelled sleave [the entangled floss-silk] of care;’ Macb. ii. 2. 
37. To ravel out is not exactly to disentangle (as in Schmidt), but 
to unweave. ‘Must I ravel out My weaved-up folly ;* Rich. Ii, iv. 
228; cf. Haml. iii, 4. 186; and see examples in Richardson, ‘To 
rauell or untwist τ᾿ Minsheu, ed. 1627. Cf. ‘I ryvell out, as syike 
dothe, je riule;’ Palsgrave. = O. Du. ravelen, ‘to ravell, or cadgell,’ 
Hexham ; he also explains verwerren by ‘to embroile, to entangle, 
to bring ‘into confusion or disorder, or to cadgill.’ The same as 
mod. Du. rafelen, to fray out, to unweave; Low G. refeln, to fray 
out, ravel, pronounced rebeln or rebbele in Hanover and Branswick 
(Bremen Wérterbuch), β. Of unknown origin ; possibly connected 
with G. raffen, to snatch ; cf. G. raffel, an iron rake, grate of flax ; see 
Raffle. 4 The O. Du. ravelen, Du. revelen, to dote, from O.F. 
raver (see Rave), cannot be thesame word. Der. un-ravel. 
RAVELIN, a detached work in fortification, with two embank- 
ments raised before the counterscarp. (F.,=Ital.) ‘In bulwarks, 
rav’lins, ramparts of defence ;’ Ben Jonson, Underwoods, xiii, On 
the Poems of Sir J. Beaumont, 1. 4. = F. ravelin, ‘a ravelin;" Cot. 
CE. Span. rebellin, Port. rebelim, Ital. rivellino, a ravelin. _ B. It is 
supposed that the Ital. word is the original, as seems indicated by 
the old spelling in that language. = O. Ital. ravellino, revellino, ' 
ranelin, a wicket, or a posterne-gate; also the uttermost bounds of 
the wals of a castle, or sconces without the wals;’ Florio. y. But 
ion, from Lat. 
ory, as the old 


αὶ. 
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ravine, mod. E. ravine, and E. rapine are all one and the same word. 
RAVING, a hollow gorge among mountains. (F.,=L.) Modem; 
added by Todd to Johnson. = F. ravine, a hollow wom away by 
floods; explained by Cotgrave to mean ἃ great floud, a ravine or 
inundation of waters;’ shewing that, even in E., a ravine was a flood. 
In still older French, it means impetuosity, violence. = Lat. rapina, 
plunder, hence violence; see Rapine. And see Raven (2). 
to seize with violence, fill with ecstasy. 
M. E. rauischen (with μ for v), Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. 


RAW. 


stem of pres. part. of ravir, to ravish, snatch away ha: 
rapire.=Lat. rapere, to snatch ; but with a change of conjugation; 
see Rapine, Rapid. Der. ravish-er, ravish-ing, Macb. ii. 
ravisk-ment, All's Well, iv. 3. 281, from F. ravissement, ‘a ravishing, 
ἃ ravishment,’ Cot. 

BAW, uncooked, unprepared, sore. (E.) For Araw, an initial ἃ 
being lost. M.E. raw, K. Alisaunder, 4932.—A.S, Aredw; spelt 


Ἀγάιυ, Cockayne’s Leechdoms, i. 25441. 4. + Du. raaww. + Icel. Arar. 
+ Dan, roa, ram, crude. + Swed. 


τὰ, raw, green. +O. H. G. rdo 

B. Allied to 
, Sore, cruel, hard ‘v7 KRU, of 
which the fandamental notion is ‘to'be hard τ᾽ Curtius, i. 191. See 
Crude. Der. raw-ly, rawness, raw-boned. 

BAY (1), a beam of light or heat. (F,=L.) The M.E. ray is 
used of striped cloth ; see note to P. Plowman, C. vii. 217. The pl. 
* rayes or beames’ occurs in Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. ii. c. 12 
(Ὁ = O.F. raye, ‘a ray, line,’ Cot.; mod. F. rai. Cf. Span. rayo, 
Tal, raggio. = Lat. radium, ace. of radius, a ray, radius. Root un 
certain. Doublet, radius. 

BAY (2), a class of fishes, such as the skate. (F,<L.) M.E. 


raye, ‘Hec ragadia, raye;’ Wright's Vocab. i. 222, col. 2, 1. 2. = 

O.F. raye, “aay state Cot. ; mod. F. raie.= Lat. raia, a ray ; Pliny, 

ix a4 Lat. raia=ragya, cognate with G. rocke, and 
“the &: rocks meats (Ὁ 0 Sach ΤῺ ἃ ay. See Roach. 


"RAYAn, ἃ person, not a Mahometan, who pays the capitation- 
tax; ἃ word in use in Turkey. (Arab.) It may be explained ας 
‘subject,’ though the real meaning is ‘a flock,’ or pastured cattle. = 
Arab. rd‘iyat (also γώ ἐγαλ), a flock; from rd‘, feeding, guarding, 
pasturing, ra'y, pasturing, feeding, tending flocks; Rich. Dict. pp. 
716, 739. Doublet, ryot, from the form ra‘iyat. 

to lay level with the ground, destroy. (F.,.=L.) In Shak. 

171. Also ‘to ike on the surface,’ Rich. III, 3. 
‘Also ‘to erase,’ K. Lear, i. 4. 4. All various uses of the verb 
which is also spelt rase; see Rase. Der. raz-or, g. v., ras-ori-al, q.v. 

BAZOR, a knife for shaving. τ Μ᾿ E, rasowr, Chaucer, 
C.T. 2419. = F. rasoir, ‘a rasour,’ Lit. ‘a shaver;’ from F. 
raser, to shave; see Der. razor-strop. 


RE., Ὁ prefix, again. (Fy=L.; or 1.) F. re, red-; from 
Lat. re-, red, ‘The form re- is most common, and is prefixed 
even to E, words, as in re-bellow, re-word (Shak.), but this is unusual ; 


remarkable words of this class are rely (=relie), remind, renew. 
The form red- occurs in red-eem, red-olent, red-dition, The true ety: 
mology of this prefix is still unsolved. 4 As this prefix can be 
arbitrarily set before almost any verb, it is unnecessary to give all the 
words which are found with it. For the etymology of readdress, re- 

just, rearrange, re-bellow, &ic., &c., see the simple forms address, 

t, arrange, δίς. 

CH ἴω, to attain, extend to, arrive at, gain. (Ε) Μ. Ἑ. 
ταῖσι, ptt raghle, raughte, pp. raught; P. Plowman, B. 
Sat TT, 136. We even find raugat in Shak. L. L. L. 

8. rdcan, récean, to reach; pt. t. rééte; Grein, 

o Friesic reka, retsia, resza, +6. reicl 
(=raikian) seems to mean ‘ to get into one’s power,’ 
with the sb. rice, power, answering to Goth. reiki, power, authority, 
and is from the same root as Rich, Regal, Right, &c. y. It 
it still more closely connected with the rare sb. gerde, occasion, due 
time, occurring in Ps. ix. 9, ed. Spelman. This would give the orig. 

sense ‘to seize the opportunity’ or ‘to attain to;? it comes to mu 
the same thing. ‘We may thus trace rdcan to the sb. γώς (gerdc), 
occasion, allied to rice, sb., power, and to the adj. rice, powerful ; 
from Tent. base ΒΑΚ - ψ' RAG, to rule, See Regal. Der. reach, 
sb., Oth, iii. 3. 219; also a ‘stretch’ of a river. And see rack (1), 
rank (2), rake (3). 

BEACH (2), to try to vomit; see Retch. 

‘READ, to interpret, esp. to interpret written words. &) M. Ἑ 

reden, pt. t. redde, radde, pp. red, rad; P. Plowman, B. 

Chaucer, C. T. 6371, 6373-—A.S. ἔα to discern, advise, reads ‘i 
|. 306.— A. S. rbd, counsel, 


yathen, pt. t. rieth, pp. va Ghere alec ae to assist. 
All from Teut. base RAD, to assist, be favourable to. = 
RADH, to be favourable to, assist; whence also Skt. radh, to 
make favourable, propitiate, to be favourable to, Russ. rade, ready, 
willing to help, Lithoan, rédat, willing, alsoas sb.counsel. See Fick, 
i170. Der. read-able, read-abl-y, read-able-ness ; read-er, read-ing, 
read-ing-book, read-ing-room. Also ridd-le. 
READY, dressed, prepared, prompt, near. (Ε.) Μ. Ἑ. redi, redy; 


spelt radi, Layamon, 8651 (later text readi) ; radi, Ormulum, 2527. 4 compounds rereward (see Rearward) and arere, adv., 


ly. CE. Ital. g@ =A. 8. réde, ready, Grein, ii. 366. 
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‘In this instance the suffix -- was 
tarned into -i by confusion with the A.S. suffix -ig (answering to 
M.E. 4, -y, E.-y); this may have been due to the influence of O. Swed. 
redig, plain, evident, clear, though this word is really from a dif- 
ferent root, viz, from O, Swed. reda (=E. read), to explain. The 
Ὁ. Swed. adj. reda, ready, is the right cognate word, connected with 
reda, to prepare. So also Dan. rede, ready.]-4+-0. H.G. reiti, ready ; 
mod. G. διτεῖ. ὠ B. The Icel. greidr (=ga-reir), ready, only 
differs in the prefix and suffix; so also Goth. garaids, commanded. 
y. Those adjectives are closely related to Icel. reidi, harness, outfit, 
implements, gear, and to O. H. G. γαῖμα, Ice. reid, a raid, We may 
ook upon ready as expressing either * p for a raid’ or * 

pared for riding, equipped.’ All from a ‘Teut. base RID (RAID), to 
Fide; see Ride, Raid. 4 The use of ready in the sense of ‘dressed’ 
is found as late as the beginning of the 17th century. ‘Is she ready?” 
wis she dressed; Cymb. i. 3.86. Der. reody, readiness, ready 


"BEAL, actual, true, genuine. (F.,=L.; or L.) Spelt reall in 
Levins; and in Tyndall's Works, p. 104, col. 1, 1. 5, where it is op- 
to nominall. Μ. Ε. real; Prompt. Parv. The famous disputes 

tween Realists and the Nominalists render it probable that the 
word was taken immediately from the familiar Low Lat. realis rather 
from the Ὁ. F. real, ‘reall,’ given by Cotgrave. The mod. F. form 
is réel, also given by Cotgrave. _ B. The Low Lat. realis, * belong- 
ing tothe thing itself is formed from re, stem of ret thing, with 
-alis, Ὑ, The etymology of res, pro} Property, substance «thing 
is by no means Clear; it may be related to Skt. fa, to give, ‘Dor 
real-ly;; realise, from O.F. realiser, ‘to realize,’ Cot.; real-isable 
real-is-at-ion, from O. F. realisation, "ἃ realization, a making reall,’ 
Cot.; real-ism, real-ist, real-ist-ic ; real-i-ty, from F. réalité (Littré), 
REAL). « small ci. Gein. (Span (Spine L) . In Swinbame's 

‘ravel (1779). letter 9, p. 5 , lit. ‘a 

royal τοῖα Pat Fegels ep. Sew ay pe 


REALGAR, red orpimeat, (Εν = Spany— Arab) _A term in 
chemistry and alchemy. Spelt resalgar, Chaucer, C. T. Group G, 1. 
814 (1, 16282).—F. réalgar, of which there was prob. an O. F. form 
resalgar, answering to the Low Lat. risigallum.=Span. rejalgar.— 
Arab. rakj al-ghir, powder of the mine, mineral powder, = Arab. 
rakj, dust, powder; al, the; and φάτ, a cavern, hence a mine. See 
Rich, Dict. pp. 750, Jo. Ths etymology is due to Dory; and see 


if 


Devic, su 
Ὁ Hingdom. (F=L.) ΜΕ. roialme, Gower, C. A. iti. 

199, 1. 35 ryalme, Sir Gawain and the Grene Knight, 1. 691; reaume, 
Vill. of Paierne, 1964; realme, Rom. of the Rose, 495.—0. F. realme, 


reaume, roialme (Barguy); mod. F. royaxme, a kingdom answeri 
to a Low Lat. form regalimen*, not found. =O. F. real, roial, mod. 
RRA banale or paper, asuall (F=S 
ἃ bundle usually twenty quires. (F., -- Span., 
Arab.) In Skelton, Werke, ἵ, 131, ΠΝ rd hie 5 It rece, 
in Minshen, ed. 1627, and in Levins, Nie even find M. E. reeme in 
Prompt. Parv. p. 429.—0O. F. raime, rayme (Littré), a ream; mod, Ε΄ 
Palsgrave has : ‘ Reame of paper, ramme de papier.’ = Span. 
per ;’ Minsheu. (CE Ital. risma.)—= Arab. rizmat 
(pl. visa) 8 bundle, esp. a bundle of clothes; Rich. Dict. p. 731. 
See Littré, Devic’s supp. to Littré, and Scheler’s note on Diez; all 
agree that this etymology has been completely established by Dozy, 
wic remarks that we even find the F. expression ‘ coton en rame,’ 
cotton in a bundle, and that it is hopeless to connect this, as Diez 
proposes, with the Gk. ἀριθμόε, number. Cotton on paper was mannfac- 
tured in Spain, where it was introduced by the 
P, νἀ σαὶ, ας gran, gather a cop. (ἢ 7) Μ. Eom some- 
times a strong verb; pt. Ure Bl ropen, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 374; 
pp. ropen, Chaucer, Leg. of Good Women, 74. = A.S. ripan, rypan 
(with the possible form répan); see Sweet's A.S. Reader, Glossary, 
and introduction ; ¢ or ἡ is put for é, when 6 is a mutation of ed (66). 
Cf. A.S, rip, ryp, ἃ reaping, harvest; id, Allied to Du. rapen, to 
gather, reap, giean ; Ὁ. resle to pluck; Goth. καιρίαν, to pluck, 
Mark, ii, 23; ie, vi. 1. Allied to words from a base RUP, 
which appears to be a variant & the Teut. base RUB, to break, and 
an unchanged form of 4/ RUP, to break; see Rupture, Reave. 


Der. reay 
BBAE τ, το to raise. (E.) M.E. reren, Rob. of Glove. p, 28, 28, 1. ἐδ 
“Α. 5. γάγαπ, to rear, Deut. xxviii, 30. The form γώγαπ stands for 
résan, ‘with the common substitution of r for s, and is cognate with 
Teel. reisa (mod. E. raise). It is the causal of rise; and means ‘to 
to rise’ Thus réran=rdsan=raisian, causal of risan. See 
Rise. Doublet, raise. 
REBAR (2), the ‘back part, last part, esp, of an army. (FL) 
Τὸ the abject rear ;* ‘Troil. iii, 3,162, But usually in phr. ‘in 
the rear,’ Hamlet, i. 3. 34. M.E. rere, but perhaps only in the 
spelt 


3 


494 REAR, 


arrere, P. Plowman, B. v. 354.=0.F. riere, ‘backward, behind,’ Cot. δ᾽ 
The M.E. arere, in the rear, answers to O.F. ariere  Burguy), F. 
arritre, “behind, backward,’ adv.= Lat. retro, backward; ad retro= 
O.F. ariere.= Lat. re-, prefix, back; and -tro, extension from Aryan 
suffix -TAR ; see Schleicher, Compend. § 225. And see Re-. Der. 
rear-admiral, rear-guard, rear-rank ; also rear-ward, q.V. 

BEAR (3), insifciently cooked (E) | For ἀνέαγ. Obsolete, 


except provincially. rere, ‘If they [eggs] be rere;’ Sir Τὶ 
Elyot, Castel of Helth, boil αν. ΤΑ. δ᾽ ee ΔΝ σσοῖτα, A. δ, 
chdoms, ed. Cockayne, ii. 272. A connection with raw has been 


Leechdoms, 
suggested, but it is ves ful. 
OUSE, the same as Reremouse, q.v. 
REARWARD, the rear-guard. (F.,—L. and G.) Spelt rere- 
ward, 1 Sam. xxix, 2, Isaiah li. 12, lviii. 8; this is merely the old 
spelling ved, [Not to be read rereward, as is sometimes 
done.) M.E. rerewarde, Gower, C. A. i. 220, 1. 25; Morte Arthure, 
ed. Brock, 1430. Short for arere-warde, compounded of M.E. arere, 
behind, and warde, a guard; see Rear (2) and Ward. Warde is 
+ an O.F, form of garde; cf. arriere-garde, ‘the reregard of an army,’ 
Cot. Doublet, rear-guard. 
REASON, the faculty of mind by which man draws conclusions 

as to right and truth, motive, cause, justice. (F,=L.) Μ. E. 

resoun, Chaucer, C. T. 373 reisun, Ancren Riwle, -p. 78, last line. 
Ὁ. Ε΄ raisun, reson; mod. Ε΄ raison,—Lat. rationem, acc. of ratio, 
reckoning, reason. Lat. rafus, pp. of reor, 1 think. See Rate (1). 
Der. reason, verb, reason-er, reason-ing ; reason-able, M. E. resonable, 
P, Plowman, C. i. 176; reason-abl-y, reason-able-ness. 

REAVB, to τοῦ, take away by violence. (E.) Not common in 
mod. E., except in the comp. be-reave, and in the pt. t. and pp. reft. 
* Reaves his son of life;’ Shak. Venus, 766. And see Com. Errors, i. 
1, 116, Much Ado, 


il, plunder, 
t. redf, 
eel ται! 


abate, q.v. Also rebate, sb., discount; rebate-ment, a diminution, 
narrowing, τ Kings, vi. 6, margin, where the A. V. has ‘ narrowed 
rests.’ Cf. also rebato, rabato, a kind of ruff, Much Ado, iii. 4. 6, 
where the final -o seems to be an E. addition, as the word is not 
Span. or Ital., but French ; from F. rabat, ‘a rebatoe for a womans 
ruffe’ (Cot.), which from rabattre, to lessen, put for re-abattre. 

REBECK, a three-stringed fiddle. (F.,—Ital.,—Pers.) ‘And 
the jocund rebecks sound ;’ Milton, L’Allegro, 94. Hugh Kebeckis ἃ 
proper name in Romeo, iv. 6. 135. An old woman is called ‘ an old 
rebekke,’ and again, ‘an old ribibe,’ in Chaucer, C.T. 7155, 6959.— 
O.F. rebec, ‘the fiddle tearmed a rebeck ;’ Cot. Also spelt rebebe 
(Roquefort).= Ital. ribecca, also ribebba, ‘a rebeck, a croud, or a 
kit;” Florio. Pers. rubdb, a rebeck, an instrument struck with a 
bow; Rich, Dict. p. 719. ‘The Span. form is rabel, 

REBEL, adj., rebellious, opposing or renouncing authority 
(F.,=L.) " The verb is from the sb., and the sb. was orig. an adj. 
M. E. rebél, rebellious, Rob. of Glouc. p. 72, 1.8. ‘And alle that he 
rébel founde;’ King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1. 3033. ‘ Avaunt! 
rebél!’ Lydgate, Minor Poems, Percy Soc., p. 35.—F. rebelle, adj., 
rebellions, wilful.—Lat. rebellem, acc. of rebellis, rebellious, lit. τες 
newing war.=Lat. re-, again; and bell-um, war. See Re-, Belli- 
gerent, and Duel. Der. rebel, verb, Barbour, Bruce, x. 129 
(Edinburgh MS.) ; rebell-ion, Wyclif, 3 Kings, xi. 27, from F. re- 
beltion, * rebellion,’ Cot. ; rebell-é-ous, Rich. I, v. 1. 5; rebell-i-ous-ly, 


ness. 

REBOUND, to bound back. (F.,—=L.) ‘I rebounde, as a ball 
dothe, je bondys;’ Palsgrave. in Surrey, The Lover describes 
his state, 1. 19; in Tottell’s Misc., ed. Arber, p. 24.—F. rebondir, ‘to 
rebound, or leap back;" Cot, ἘΞ re, back; and bondir, to leap, 
bound, ‘See Re- and Bound (1). Der. rebound, sb., Antony, v. 2. 
104; and in Palsgrave. 

REBUFF, a sudden check or resistance, . (Ital) ‘The 
strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud ;’ Milton, P.L. xi. 936.— 
Ital. rebuffo, ribuffo, ‘a check, a chiding, a taunt, a skoulding, a ratin, 
connected with Ital. ribuffare, ‘to check, to chide;" Florio, Mod. 


RECEPTACLE. 


Teal, ribffoa reproot; ribifore to repute. Ital. ri (=Lat. re), 
pack ; and buffo, a puff, a word of imitative origin, like F 
Ho: and Pub” Der rebuff, verb. sal 
REBUEE, to reprove, chide, (F,=<L.) ΜΕ. rebukem, P. 
Plowman, B.'xi, 419.=0.F. (13th cent., Littré), later 
reboucher, ‘to dull, to blunt,’ Cot. It was used of armour that 
tumed back a weapon; hence, metaphorically, of refusing or turning 
aside a request (see an example in Littré, who adds that, in Nor- 
mandy, they say rebouguer for to reject).—F. re-, back; and 7 
Picard form of F, bouche, the mouth, whence =F, boucher, 


a'to 
stop, obstruct, shut up, also to hoodwinke,’ Cot.—Lat. re, back 

and 'bueca, the cheek, esp. the puffed check (hence, the mouth), 
which Fick (i, 131) connects with buccina, a trumpet, and Skt. bukh, 
to sound, = 4/ BUK, to f, of imitative origin ; from the sound of 
dlowi ‘] It will be seen that the sense of rebuke depends on 
that of boucker, to stop one’s mouth, to obstruct; hence, to reject. 
But it is remarkable that the radical sense is ‘to puff or blow back,” 
which is just the sense of to rebuff. Thus, to rebuke and to rebuff are, 
radically, much the same. Der. rebuke, sb., Sir Degrevant, 863; 


rebuk-er. 
REBUS, an enigmatical tation of words by pictures of 
things. (L.) ‘As round as Cyees ring, which, say the ancients, 
Was a hoop-ring, and that is, round as a hoop. Lovel. You will have 
your rebus still, mine host;’ Ben Jonson, New Inn, Act i. sc. 1. 
+ Excellent have bene the conceipt(s] of some citizens, who, wanting 
armes, have coined themselves certaine devices as neere as may be 
alluding to their names, which we call rebus;’ Henry Peacham 
(1634), The Gentleman’s Exercise, p. 155, § 3, Β. 3. te refers to 
Tepresenting names, ἄς. , by things thas a bolt aod fen expresses, 

Hton; and so on.=Lat. r things, by means of things ; abl. 

Beal.” q Ch onnibus 


‘arge, st. 20; Poems, ed: 1788.— 
‘to’ repulse, foyle, drive back, reject,’ &.; Cot. 
re-(=Lat. re), back; and bouter, to thrust. See Re- and But! 
Der. rebutt-er, a plaintiff's answer to a defendant's rejoinder, 


term. 
RECALL, to call back, (oand.; wish τ. prof.) In Shak. Le 


crece, 167%. From Re- and Der. recall, Milton, P.L. 
v. 885. 
‘REOANT, to retract an opinion. (L.) ‘Which duke... did 


recant his former life;’ Contin. of Fabyan’s Chron., an. 1553; ed. 
Ellis, Ρ. 712.— Lat. recantare, to sing back, re-echo, also to recant, 
recall (Horace, Od. i. 16. 27); the orig. sense was perhaps to reverse 
acharm.=Lat. re-, back; and cantare, to sing; see Re- and Chant. 
Der. recant-er, recant-at-ion. _ ap This throws some light on the 
word cant, and renders the derivation of cans from Lat. cantare more 
easy and probable; recant seems to have been the older word, and 
it was one of the commonest of words in the time of Mary. 
RECAST, to cast or mould anew, (Scand.; with L. prefix.) 
Also, to throw back again; ‘they would cast and recast themselves 
from one to another horse;’ Florio, tr. of Montaigne, p. 155 (R) 
From Re- and Cast. 
RECEDE, to retreat. (12) In Phillips, ed. 1706.—Lat. recedere, 
Be. and le. Der. recess, in Hall, 


to give ground, retreat. See 

Hen. VIII, an. 34 (R.), from Lat. recessus, a retreat, which from 
recessus, pp. of recedere, Also recess-ion, from Lat. recessio. 
BRECHLVE, to accept, admit, entertain. (F.,=L.) ΜΕ. 
receiuen, receyuen (with w forv). *He that receyueth other recetteth 
hure ys recettor of gyle;’ P. Plowman, Ὁ. iv. go1.=O. F. recever, 
recevoir, mod. F, recevoir.< Lat. recipere (pp. receptus), to receive. 
Lat. re, back; and capere, to take; with the usual vowel-change 
from a to i in composition. See Re- and Capacious. Der. 
receiver. Also receipt, M.E. receit, Chaucer, C.T. 16821, from 
Ο. F. recete, recepte, recoite (Littré), recepte, ‘a receit,’ Cot., mod. F. 
recette= Lat. recepta, a thing received, fem. of receptus. And see 
receptacle, recipe. 

CENT, new, fresh, modern. (F.,.<1.) In Minsheu. =O. F. 
recent (F, récent), ‘recent, fresh.’ =Lat. recent-, stem of recens, fresh, 
new; formed with prefix re- from a base -cen-t, which is probably 
allied to Skt. kantyaffis, very small, anyd, a young girl, W. cynt, 
first, earliest, and po-cinate, to begin; see Fick, i, 517. The 


ig. sense is δ 1B young. Der. recent-ly, -ness, 
“RRCEPTA a place in which to store things away. (F.,— 
1) In Shak. Romeo, iv. 3. 39.—F. receptacle, " ἃ receptacle, store- 


house,’ Cot.=Lat. receptaculum, a receptacle; formed with dimin. 
suffixes -ew-lo- from receptare, frequentative form of recipere, to τὸς 
ceive; see Receive. Der. (from pp. receptus) recept-ion, formerly 
a term in astrology, Gower, C. A. iil. 67, 1. 12, from F. reception, “ἃ 
reception,’ Cot., from Lat. acc, receptionem; also recept-ive, as if from 


RECESS. 


Ῥ. réceptif, not in use; hence recept-iv-i-ty, from mod. F. réciptivité,?to know. See Re- and 


ἃ coined word. 

RECESS, RECESSION ; sce Recede. 

RECIPE, a medical prescription. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706 ; 
he rightly explains that it is so called because it begins with the 
word recipe, i.e. take so and so.—Lat. recipe, imp. sing. of recipere, 
to take. See Receive. So also recipi-ent, one who receives, from 
the stem of the pres. part. of recipere. 

‘EECLPROGAL, acting in return, mutual. (L.) In King Lear, 
iv. 6, 267. Formed by adding -al to Lat. reciproe-us, retuming, 
alternating, reciprocal ; whence also O.F. reciprogue, and obsolete 
E. reciproque, of which see examples in R. Of unknown origin. 
Der. reciprocal-ly; also reciprocate, given in Phillips as a gram- 
matical term, from reciprocatus, pp. of reciprocare, to go backwards 
and forwards, to reciprocate; reciproc-at-ion, from F. reciprocation, 
“a reciprocation, returning,’ Cot. ; reciproe-i-ty, from mod. F. reci- 


RECITES, to repeat aloud, narrate. (F.,—L.) In Levins, ed. 
1570.—F. reciter, ‘to recite, repeat,’ Cot.—Lat. recitare, to recite; 
see Re- and Cite. Der. recit-al, North's Plutarch, p. 14 (R.), 
recit-er; recit-at-ion, from F. recitation, in use in the 15th cent. (Littré), 
though omitted by Cotgrave; recif-at-ive, mod. Ε΄. récitatif, prob, 
from Ital. recitativo, recitative in music. 

BRECK, to regard. (E.) Μ. Ε. rekken, frequently weakened to 
recchen, Chaucer, C. T. 1400, The 

cab being orig. Jong, ALS. récan (put for 
fark, xii. 14. + Ὁ. Sax. 
Μ. H. G. ruochen, O. H.G. rékhjan, ruokhkjan, to reck, heed, 
have a care for. . The A.S, récan easily became réccan, whence 
Μ.Ὲ. rekken, The ὁ results, as usual, from ὁ followed by i in the 
next syllable, The verb is a denominative, i.e. froma sb. The sb. 
exists in M. H.G, ruock, O. H. G. rua, care, heed, answering 
to a Teut, type ROKA, care, heed; Fick, iii.'249. From Teut. base 
RAK = Aryan RAG, occurring in Gk, ἀλέγειν (for dpéyur), to have 
a care, heed, reck. Der. reck-less, A.S. recceleds, Hlfred, tr. of 
Gregory's Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 4, 1. 23, spelt réceleds, id. p. 5, 
1. 23; cf. Du. roekeloos ; reck-less-ly, reck-less-ness, 

‘KON, to count, account, esteem. (E.) M. E. rekenen, reknen; 
Chaucer, C. T. 1956; P. Plowman, B. ii. 61. — A.S. ge-recenian, to 
explain, Grein, i. 440; the prefixed ge, readily added or dropped, 
makes no real difference. A derivative verb; allied to A. S. ge-rec- 
can, recean, to rule, direct, order, explain, ordain, tell; Grein, i. 440, 
ii. 369. + Du. rekenen.  Icel. reikna (for rekna?), to reckon; allied 
to rekja, to unfold, trace, track out. -+ Dan, regne. 4. Swed. rina. 
+G. rechnen, M.H.G. rechenen, O.H.G. rehhandn ; allied to M.H.G. 
rechen, O. H. G. rachjan, to declare, tell. And cf. Goth. rahnjan, to 
reckon. B. The Icel. rekja is to be referred to the sb. rék, neut. 
pl, a reason, ground, origin, cognate with M. H. G. racka, O.H.G. 
rakha, a thing, subject; and prob. with Gk. λόγοι, discourse. 

. From Teut. base RAK, to collect, whence E, Rake (1), q.v. 

rom Aryan ψ RAG, to collect; cf. Gk. λέγειν, and see Legend; 
Fick, iii. 249. But it is quite possible that some meanings of the 
various words above are due to the similar 4/ RAG, to rule, 
whence Regal, Right. Der. reckon-er; also reck-on-ing, cognate 
with G. rechaung. 

RECLAIM, to tame, bring into a cultivated state, reform. 
1.) M.E. recleimen, reclaimen, esp. as a term in hawking 5 Chaucer, 
C. T, 17021. = O.F. reclamer, ‘to call often or earnestly, exclaime 
upon, sue, claime;’ Cot. Mod. F. réclamer.= Lat. reclamare, to cry 
out against. — Lat. re-, back, again; and elumare, to cry out. See 
Re-and Claim. Der. reclaim-able; also reclam-at-ion, from O. F. 
reclamation, ‘a contradiction, gainsaying,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. re- 
clamationem, a cry of opposition. 

BECELNE, to lean back, lie down. (L.) In Milton, P.L. 
= Lat. reclinare, to lean back. - Lat. re-, back ; and clinare 

te with Ε. Lean (1). 

ECLUSE, secluded, retired. (F.,— L.) The form recluse is 
properly feminine, and it first appears with reference to female anchor- 
ites. M.E. recluse, Ancren Riwle (Rule of Female Anchorites), p. 
10, 1. §. = O.F. reclus, masc., recluse, fem,, ‘closely kept in, or shut 
up as a monk or nun;' Cot. Pp. of O. F. reclarre, ‘to shut or close 
up again ;' Cot. = Lat. reciudere, to unclose, but in late Lat. to shut 
up. = Lat. re-, back ; and claudere, to shut. See Re- and Clause. 

RECOGNISE, to know again, acknowledge. (F..—L.) In 
Levins. The O.F. verb is recognoistre in Cot., mod. F. réconnattre. 
The E. verb is not immediately derived from this, but is merely made 
out of the sb. recognisance, which was in rather early use, and occurs in 
Chaucer as a legal term, C.T. 13260.=O.F. recoignisance (13th cent., 
Littré), later recognoissance, ‘a recognizing, also an acknowledgement 
of tenure,’ Cot.—O. F, recognoissant (Cot ), pres. part. of recognoistre 


". 333. 
to lean, 


(F, réconnattré) Lat. recognoscere.= Lat. re-, again ; and cognoscere, 4 properly the pres. part. of recroire,*to beleeve again ; also, to restore, 
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Cognisance. Der. recognis-able; also 
recognit-ion, in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from Lat. acc. recognitionem, 
nom. recognitio, from recognit-us, pp. of recognoscere, And see recon~ 
noitre, 

RECOIL, to start back, rebound. (F,<L.) M.E. recoilen, used 
transitively, to drive back, Ancren Riwle, p. 294, 1. 6.=F. reculer (or 
rather, perhaps, from some dialectal form of it), ‘to recoyle. retire, 
defer, drive off,’ Cot. Lit. to go backwards. = F. re (=Lat. re), 
back; and cul, the hinder part, from Lat. ewlum, acc. of eulus, the 
hinder part, the posteriors. We find also Gael. eul, the hinder part, 
Bp εἰ beck, aretreat. Root unknown. Der. recoil, sb., Milton, 


. L. ii. 880, 

RECOLLECT, to remember. (F.,.=L.) Used in Shak. in the 
lit. sense ‘to gather,’ to collect again, Per. ii. 1. 54. From Re- and 
Collect. Der. recollect-ion. 

RECOMMEND, to commend to another. (F..=L.) M.E. 
recommenden, Chaucer, C. T. 4608. From Re- and Commend ; in 
imitation of F. recommander, ‘to recommend,’ Cot. Der. recommend- 
able, recommend-at-ion, recommend-al-or-y. 

RECOMPENSE, to reward, remunerate. (F,<L.) M.E. re 
compensen, Gower, C. A. ii, 278, 1. 9. = O. F. recompenser (F. récom- 
penser), ‘to recompence ;’ Cot. = Lat. re-, again; and compensare; 
see Re- and Compensate. Der. recompense, sb., Timon, ¥. I. 


153. 
RECONCILE, to restore to friendship, cause to agree. (F..=L.) 
M.E. reconcilen, Gower, Ὁ. A. iii. 128, 1 8. = O.F. reconcilier, ‘to 
reconcile,’ Cot.'= Lat. reconciliare, to reconcile, lit. to bring’ into 
counsel again. See Re- and Conciliate. Der. reconcil-er, recon- 
cil-able; reconciliat-ion, fiom O.F. reconciliation (Cot.) = Lat. ace. 


recanciliationem. 
RECONDITE, secret, profound. (L.) _ In Phillips, ed. 1706.— 
Lat. reconditus, put away, fidden, secret; pp. of recondere, to 
back again. Lat. re, again; and condere, to put together. β. The 
Lat. condere (in which the prefix is con-, for com-= cum, with), is often 
referred to the 4/ DHA, to put ; but this root is represented in Latin 
by faccere. We must rather refer condere (pt. t. condidi) to dare (pt. 
τ dedi), to give; just as edere (pt. t. edidi) and addere (pt. t. addidi) 
may be referred to the same root, viz. DA, to give. Some confusion 
of the senses of the roots DA and DHA seems to have taken place 
in Latin; see Curtius, i. 316. The root of Abscond requires 
amendment accordingly. 

RECONNOITRE, to survey, examine from a point of 
view. (Εἰ, πὶ.) ‘She reconnoitres fancy’s airy band;’ Young, Night 
Thoughts, Nt. ii. 1. 265.—0. F. recognoistre (Cot.), reconoistre (Littré), 
mod. F. reconnaitre, ‘to recognise; . . also, to take a precise view 
of; Cot. See Recognise. Der. reconnaiss-anc:, from mod. F. 
reconnaissance; of which recognisance is a doublet. 

RECORD, to register, enrol, celebrate. (F..=L.) ΜΕ, recorden, 
to repeat, remind, Ancren Riwle, p. 256, 1. 10; Chaucer, C. T. 831. 
= O.F. recorder, ‘to repeat, recite, report,’ Cot. = Lat. recordare, 
more usually recordari, to call a thing to mind, = Lat. re, again ; and 
cord-, stem of cor, the heart, cognate with E. heart. See Re- and 
Heart. Der. record, sb., Chancer, C. T. 7631, from O. F. record, 
“a record, witnesse,” Cot. ; record-er, record-er-ship. 

RECOUNT, to tell again, narrate. (F,=L.) In Skelton, Philip 
Sparowe, |. 613” From e- and Count, The F. conter often has 
the sense ‘to relate;’ the F. compound verb is written raconter, 
which Cotgrave explains by ‘to tell, relate, report, rehearse.” 

RECOUP, to diminish a loss by keeping back a part as a claim 
for damages. (F, = L.,= Gk.) Spelt recoupe in Phillips, ed. 1706 ; 
whom see. It means lit. to secure a piece or shred. = F. recoupe, ‘a 
shred,’ Cot. =F. recouper, to cut again.=F. re (= Lat. re), agait 
and couper, to cut, a word of Gk. origin. See Re- and Coppice. 

RECOURSE, a going to or resorting to for aid. (F.=L.) ΜΕ. 
recours, Chaucer, C. T. 10389.—F. recours, ‘a recourse, refuge,’ Cot. 
= Lat. recursum, acc. of recursus, a running back, return, retreat. 
Lat. recursus, pp. of recurrere. See Recur; and see Re- and 


SECOvER, again, regain. (F,=L.) ΜΕ. h 
to get again in. (F..— . E. recoeuren (wit! 

w for ), P. Plowman, Bais, δος also revouertn, rtbeveren id. Cox 
245; King Alisaunder, 5835. = Ὁ. F. recovrer, recuvrer (Burguy), F. 
recouvrer, ‘to tecover;’ Cot.=Lat. recuperare, to recover; also to 
recruit oneself, B. A difficult word; Vanicek connects it with 
Sabine cuprus, good ; so that recuperare is ‘to make good again 
again, he takes the orig. sense of cuprus to be ‘ desirable,’ from cupere, 
to desire; see Cupid. Der. recover-able ; recover-y, All's Well, iv. 


1. 38, a coined word. 
RE cowardly, apostate. (F., — 1.) 
Rob. of Brune, tr. of Langtoft, p. 9.1. 243 recreaunt, P. Plowma: 


9. 
B, xviii. 100, = O.F. recreant, ‘tired, toyled, faint-hearted,’ Cot 


‘M.E. recreant, 
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deliver, or give back; id- And cf. 0. F. rere ‘tired, weave, faint 
hearted,’ B. The pres. part. recreant and pp. recreu 


of the sense of Low Lat. recredere, from which F. recroire is derived. 
This verb, lit. to believe again, or to alter one’s faith, was also used 
in the phrase se recredere, to own oneself beaten in a duel or judicial 
combat. The same sense rea in Ital. ricreduto, ‘a miscreant, 
recreant, or unbeleeving Florio. = Lat. re-, again; and cre- 
der, to believe; see Ha~ and Greed. Der. recremey. And see 


"RECREATION, amusement. (1 L.) ΜῈ. recreation, Gower, 
C. A. iii. 100, 1. 2:1. recreation, ' recreation, pastime ;" Cot. = 
Lat. recreationem, acc. of reereatio, recovery from illness (Pliny). = 
Lat. recreatus, pp. of recreare, to refresh, revive; whence the sense of 
to amuse by way of invigorating the system or mind. Lit. ‘to create 

᾿ See Re- and Greate, Dee. recreate, in wve, from Lat. 

reatus ; but really suggested by the older sb. Also recreat-ive. 
ΓΕ ΤΣ RIMINATE, to accuse in retum. (L.) Ια Phillips, ed. 
1706, = Lat. re, again criminatus, pp. of criminari, to accuse of 
crime. = Lat. crimin-, stem of crimen; see Crime. Der. recrimin-at- 
ion, from F, recrimination, ‘a recrimination,’ Cot. ; recriminat-or-y, 
recriminat-ive, 

RECRUIT, to enlist new soldiers. (F,=L.) “ΤῸ recrute and 
maintaia their army when raised ;° Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, 

- i p33 (R.)_ ‘A recruit [supply] of new people ;? Howell, 

amit. Letters, vol i. pts let 38, § 7. -- F. recruzer, not given in 
Cotgrave, but expli Littré by ‘to levy troops.’ He tells us 
that it is an ill-formed word, first found in the 17th century. Formed 
from recrute, a mistaken or provincial form for recrue, fem. of reerd, 
Bp. of recrotire, to grow again. β. The word recrue is used as a 

and means ‘a levy of troops.” The ¢ appears in O.F. recroist, ‘a 
re-increase, a new or second growth,’ Cot.; cf. recroistre, ‘to re- 
encrease,’ id.=F. re-, again; and croitre (O. F. croistre), to grow. = 
Lat. re, again; and crescere, to grow; see Re- and Crescent. 
Dor. recruit, sb.; recruit-er, recruit-ing. 

RECTANGLE, 2 foursided tae, of which all the angles are 
right angles. (F.,—L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706; he says it was also 
used to denote aright angle.—F. rectangle, τα strait or even angle;* 
Cot.= Lat. rectangulus, having a right angle.= Lat. rect-us, right; and 
nga ua magic sce Booty at Anglo. ‘Dex ratenghed ret 


angul-ar, 

CTIFY, to make right, adj 
amend ;’ Skelton, Colin Clout, 1265. -- Εἰ, rectifier, ‘to rectifie;’ Cot. 
Low Lat. rectificare, to make right. = Lat. recti-—recto-, crude form 
of rectus, viet cognate with E. right; and ~fic-, put for facere, to 
make. See Right and Fact. — Der. rectif-able, rectific-at-ion, 


CTILINEAL, RECTILINEAR, bounded by right or 
straight lines. (L.) Spelt rectilineal in Phillips, ed. 1706. Formed 
with suffix “αἱ (= Lat. -alis) or -αν ( = Lat. ~aris) from rectiline-xs, 
rectilineal.— Lat. recti-=recto-, crade form of rectus, right ; and linea, 


aline, See Right an a 

RECTITUDE, uprightness. (F.,—L.) “ΒΥ the rectitude of his 
justicgs Golden Book, let. 11 (R.) = Εἰ rectitude, omitted by ΕΝ 
grave, but used in the r4th cent. (Littré). = Lat. rectitudo, strais 
uprightness ; formed with suffix -twdo from recti- = recto-, crude ‘tom 

ΕΝ straight, cognate with Ε. Right, q.v. So also rect-or, 
lit. a ruler, All’s Well, iv. 3, 69, from Lat. rector, a ruler; which from 
rectus, pp. of regere, to rule; see Regiment. Hence rector-ship, 
Cor. ii. 3. 213; rector-ate, rector-al, rector~y. 

‘RECUMBENT, lying back or upon, recl (L.)_ Recumbency 
is in Phillips, ed. 1710. Recumbent seems later; it is in Cowper, The 
Needless Alarm, 1. 47.— Lat. recumbent-, stem of pres. part. of recum- 
bere, to recline. Lat. re, back; and see Incumbent. Der. re 


ewmbenc-y. 
RECUPERATIVE, tending to recovery. (L.) _ Recuperable, i.e. 
recoverable, is in Levins, but is now disu: Recuperator is in 
Phillips, ed. 1706. Recuperative appears to be quite modern, = Lat. 
recuperatiuus, (properly) recoverable. = Lat. recuperatus, pp. of recuper- 
are, to recover; see ‘Recover. 
to resort, return to the mind, happen again at stated 
intervals, (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. Recurrent is in Blount’s Gl 
ed. «ἂ 1674.~ Lat recurrere, to run back, return, recur. Lat. σὰ 
and currere, to run; see Re- and Current. Der. recurr-ent, from 
the sem stem of the pres. part. ; whence recurrence ; also recourse, [55 
e 


(Fi2L.) ‘To rectyfye and 


rectifi-er. 


", opposing an opinion, refusing to acknow! 
prema (F,<L) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. =F. reeusani, ‘rejecting, 
relusing, Cot. part, of recuser, = Lat, recusare,’ to reject; 


roperly, to oppose a cause or opinion. = Lat. re-, back, hence, with- 

rawing from ; and causa,a cause; see Re- and Cause. β, The 
same change takes place in accuse (accusare), also from Lat. causa, 
Der. recusanc-y. 


REDUPLICATE. 


RED, one of the primary colours. (E.) M.E. reed (with long 

vowel), ' sometimes rede, red; Chaucer, C. T. 637. — A.S. redd, red 
Grein i ad + De. rood. 4 Icel. raudr. 4 Dan. rod. + Swed. red 
+6. ¥6 th. rauds. Β. All from Tent. base RAUDA, red 
(Fick, iii. 257); * the Lat. ‘rufus, red, being ἃ cognate form. From 
the base RUD, to redden, esp. with blood ; appearing in the Icel. 
strong verb rjéta (pt. t. raud), to redden, base answers to 
Aryan / RUDH, to redden, perhaps orig. to smear with blood 
whence Skt, rudhira, blood, ood, ‘Ck, 4 uv, to redden, ἐρυθρόε, red, 
Irish and Gael. ruads, W. thudd, it. ruber, red, robij 
Der. red-ly, red-ness ; redd-en (with ve as in lengthen); 
redd-ish, redd-ish-ness; red-breast (a bird with red breast), ἐ elton, 
Phillip Sparrow, 399, ν ἀξεις, Fou Floure of Curteisie, st9, in Chaucer’s 
Works, ed. 1561, p. 348; red-shank (a bird with red shanks or legs); 
red-start (a bird with Η red tail, from A.S. steort, a tail, Exod. iv. 4), 
in Levins ; red-hot, red-heat, red-lead, red-letter, red-tope. Allied words 
are ruby, rubescent, rubric, ruddy, russet. 

BEDDITION, a rendering, restoring. (Fy=L) _ In Cotgrave; 
and Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F, reddition, ‘a reddition ;* Cot. Lat. red- 
ditionem, acc. of redditio, a rendering. = Lat. reddifus, pp. of reddere, 
to restore; see Render. Der. reddit-ive. 

REDEEM, to ransom, atone for. (F.,—L.) Lit. to buy back. 
Latimer has redemed and redeming, sb., Seven Sermons, ed. Arber, 
Ῥ. 202. Wyclif has redempeion, Luke, i. 68.=F. radimer,t0 redeem, 
ransom,’ Cot, [But the change of vowel is remarkable; 
partly due to accent, or to the influence of the sb. redemption. mre 
redimere, to buy back, redeem. = Lat. red-, back ; and emere, to buy, 
orig. to take, from 4 AM, to take. See Re- and Example. 

Der. redeem-er, redeem-able ; redempt-ion, from F. redemption = Lat. 
me ‘redemptionem, nom. redemptio, from redempt-us, pp. of redimere ; 


redempt-ive, redem Doublet (of redemption’ 

Sabine: RATION, renovation. (L.) λα has rediee 
tegration and redintegrate, verb. = Lat. redintegratio, sb. = Lat. 
redintegratus, pp. of redintegrare, to restore, renovate. = Lat. red-, 


again ; and integrare, to renew, from integr-, stem of integer, whole. 
See Re- and Integer. δ μή 
REDOLENT, τς (FL) In the Tale of Beryn, ed. 
Fumivall, 1. 2765. = F. redolent, ‘redolent ;* Cot. = Lat. redolent, 
stem of pres. part. of radolere, to emit odour, = Lat. red-, again; and 
olere, to be odorous, See Re- and Olfactory. Der. redolence, 
redolenc-y. 


agayne, je redouble ;” =F. redoubler ; from re- and doubler. 


‘REDOUBLE, to Aouble again. (δ. τι) “Ἱ redoubylt, 1 dont 
See Re- and male. 
REDO 


a place into which men retire out of fear! See ‘gedonbtsble, 
ce terrible. (F.,=L.) In Cotgrave ; the verb 
to redoubs, to fear, was formerly in use, as in’ Min: MLE. re 
doutable, Chaucer, tr. of ius, Ὁ. iv. pr. §, 1. 3763. = O.F. 
redoubtable, ‘ redoubtable,’ Cot. = O. F. redoubter, to fear ; orig. form 
redouter. See Re-and Doubt. 

BREDOUND, to sbound, be ion) with, ἐδ {Ἐ.- 1} “κε. 
dounding teares ;᾿ Spenser, F. 8. 1 redounde, je redonde ;” 
Pals; — F. redonder, “to Tedound ᾿ cot = Lat. redundare, to 
overflow, abound. = Lat. red-, again, back, hence over; and undare, 
to surge, flow, abound, from unda, ἃ wave. Be- and Undul- 
ate. Der. redund-ant, from the stem of the pres. part. of redundare; 
redund-ant-ly, redund-ance, redund-anc-y. 

REDRESS, to set right again. (F,—L.) M.E. redresum, 
Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 8307. = F. redresser, " ἴο redresse, straighten,’ Cot. = 
Lat. γε) again; and dresser; see Re- and Dress. Der. 
ΩΝ sb., Skelton, Magnificence, 2438 ; redressible, redress-ive. 

REDUCE, to bring down, subdue, arrange. (L.) In Palsgrave. 
Used in the sense ‘to bring back τ᾿ Rich. ΠῚ, v. 5. 36.—Lat. reducers, 
to bring back, restore, reduce. = ‘Lat. re: back ; and ducere, to lead, 
bring. See Re- and Duct, Duke. Der. redue-ible, spelt reduce- 
able in Levins; also reduct-ion, from F. reduction, ‘a reduction, 
reducing,’ Cot. = Lat. acc. reductionem, from nom. reductio, which 
from reduct-us, pp. of reducere. 

REDUND. ;_see under Redound. 

REDUPLICATE, to multiply, repeat. (L.) _ In Levins. = Lat. 
reduplicatus, pp. of obsolete reduplicare, to redouble. See Re- and 
Duplicate. ~ 


RE-ECHO. 
RE-ECHO, to echo back. (L.andGk.) In S Fairie 
Queene, Mutability, ο, Mi oe g>. “From Be and ‘eee. serene 
HY, dirty. (Ε) 
ποεῖν. In 
iii, 3. 143. 
Beek. * 


‘smoky ;’ a weakened form of 
Shak. Cor. ii. 1. 225, Hamlet, iii. 4. 184; Much Ado, 
Cf ‘Auld reekie”'as a name for Edinburgh. See 


REED, a common name for certain grasses. (E.)_M.E. reed, 
‘Wyclif, Matt. xii. 7. = A.S. Aredd, Matt. xii. 7. 4-Du. riet. 4 G. riat, 
ried. Root unknown. Der. γερά δά, reed-y. 

‘Formerly riff. ‘A riff or 
‘sea, 


rages, vol ian, 1681 (R.) Of late 
i if, sand,  Sewel 
shallow place.’ + Icel. rif, 


ἃ, 1754) explains 

Foard, 
fissure. + Dan. rev, a reef, bank; cf. revie, a shoal; revne, to crack, 
it, _ Note also Swed. refva, a strip, cleft, gap, refuel, a sand-bank. 
ς Ὁ. rif, a reef, is prob. borrowed from Dutch." B. The orig. 
notion seems to be either ‘strip’ or ‘rift; it seems to be connected 
with Icel. rifa, to rive, and to be derived from the pl. of the past 

tense, of which the base is rif. See Rift, Rive. Der. ret/y. 
REEF (2), a portion of a sail that can be drawn close together. 
(Du.) Fully explained in Phillips, ed. 1706. ‘Up, aloft, lads; 
cote, reef both topsails ;” Dryden, Enchanted Island, Act i.sc. 1 (R.) 
M. E. riff, Gower, C. A. iii. 341, 1. 21. = Du. reef, ‘a riff in a sail ;" 
Sewel, ed. 1754. Ὁ. Du. rif, also rift (Kilian). ‘Een rif van een zeyl 
inbinden, to Binde up  peece of a saile when the wind blows too 
hard;’ Hexham. Hence is formed Du. reven, to reeve. + Low G. 
ref, rif litle sail, which is added to a large one when there is little 
wind ; cf. reffen, to reve. 4 Swed. ref, reef; γεΐνα, to reeve. + Dan. 
rebe, to reeve.-plcel. rif,a reef ina sail." B. Of uncertain 
oxiyin; it is usual to compare A.S. ry/t,a veil, Levit. iv. 175 but Ett- 
miller accents this word as ry/t, and connects it with E. reave. It 
seems simpler to connect if with rif, with the orig. notion of 


strip. The Icel. rif means (1) a rib, (2) a reef or rock, (3) a reef 
in a sail; cf. also rifrildi, a shred. ὀγ. 1 suppose reef (1) and reef 
(2) to be the same word, in the sense of ‘rift’ or *strip;” and that 


Both are to be connected with rive. Surrey writes ryft for reef (of ἃ 
sail); Praise of Meane Estate, last line, in Tottell’s Misc., ed. Arber, 
p.28,1.4; cf. 0. Du. rift above. See Rive. Der. ree/, verb; also 
reeve, verb, 4. V. 

vapour, smoke. (E.) Μ, Ἑ. reke, Cursor Mundi, 2. 
where the Trinity MS. has reech.= A. S. γάρ, vapour ; Grein, i 3 


Du. rook.plcel. reykr.4-Swed. rat.4-Dan. rég.4-G. rauch; O.H. Zt 
rows.  B. From the Teut. base RUK, to smoke, reek, appearing 
in the strong Α. 8. verb redcan, to reek (pt. t. rede, pl. rucon, Lye); 
as also in the Icel. verb rite (pt t. rauk, pl. ruku), and in’ the G. 
rischen, O.H.G. riohhan, ~ y. This Teut. base answers to an Aryan 
‘base RUG, prob. allied to 4/ RAG, to dye, to colour, whence Skt. 
raja, rajas, dimness, sky, dust, pollen, rajani, night, and the verb 
to dye, as well as Goth. ritwis, darkness, and Icel. rékr, twi- 
Tight. If so, the orig. sense of reek is * that which dims,’ mist.” See 
Fick, iii. 256, i. 738. Dor. reek, verb =: Α. 8. récan, weak verb 
(Grein); raeky; also reech-y, ᾳιν. And see lac (1), Jac (2). 
‘REEL (1), a small spind for winding yam. (E.) Μ. Ε. rele. 
‘Hoc alabram, a rele; Wright's Voc., p. 269, col. τ. At. p. 180 of 
the same vol. alabrum is again glossed by rele. — A.S, Areol ; 
alibrum (sic), Areol ;’ Wright's Voc. p. 59, οοἷ. τ. Ducange explains 
the Low Lat. alabrum as a reel. Cf. Icel. Aral or rail, a weaver’s 
rod or sley. It is doubtful whether the Α. 8. and Icel. forms should 
have an initial ἃ, Root unknown. Der. reel, verb, M.E. relien, 
relen, orig. to wind on a reel (P. Plowman, C. x. 81, Prompt. Parv.), 
hence to tum round and round (Allit. Poems, C. 147), and so to 
stagger, Temp. v.79.  @ar Not allied to roll. 
(2), a Highland dance. (Gaelic.) Commonly called ‘a 
Scotch reel.” Ti ives the following : ‘Geilles Duncane did goe 
before them, playing this reilf or dance upon a small tramp;' News 
from Scotland (1598), εἶ, B. ii. = Gael. righil, ἃ reel, 2 Scottish 
RE-ENACT, RE-EN- 
RE-EX.- 


REEVE (1), to pass the end of a rope through a hole or ring. 
Du.) A nantical word; not in Todd's Johnson. = Du. reven, to 
teeve. = Du. red, a reef; because a rope is used for reefing. 
See Reef (2). | The pt.t. is usually rove; but this is a mere 
invention, as the verb, like all other verbs derived from sbs., is pro- 


ly ἃ weak one. 

PRARITV (2), an offer, steward, governor. (E.) See Chaucer's 
Rev's Tale. = Α. 5. gerdfa, an officer, governor; Grein, i. 441. 
The orig. sense is simply * excellent’ or famous ;’ formed (by the 
usual change from ὅ to ¢ or long δ) from A.S. rdf, active, excellent, 
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famous. Cf. O. Sax. réf, famous, Root unknown. Der. borough- 
reeve, port-reeve; sheriff.4.v. ᾧιφ' Not to be connected with G. graf. 
RE ION, refreshment, a repast. (F.,=L.) _*Wyth a lytell 

. Hii. c. 21 (R.) =F. refection, 


freshment ; 
esr to remake, restore.~ Lat 
< and Fact. Der. refect 
i. 530, spelt refectorie in Minshen, 
in a convent. 


re, 
ory, 


to reduce, assi; 

a’ = betake Soursel . 
=O. F. referer (rath cent., Littré), Ε΄ référer, to refer.m Lat. referre, 
to bear back, relate, refer. =Lat.re-, back ; and ferre, cognate with E. 
bear. See Be- and Bear(1). Der.re/erable, also spelt referr-ible(see 
exx. in Richardson); refer-ee, in which the suffix answers to F. pp.suffix 
«Ὁ, as in other cases ; reference, Oth. i. 3. 238; refer-end-ar-y, ie. a 
referee, Bacon, Essay 49, from F. referendaire, which see in Cotgrave. 

REFINE, to purify, make elegant. (F.,—L.) In Spenser, 
Hymn 2,147. Coined from re and fine, but imitated from F. 
raj , ‘to refine,’ Cot. The F. raffiner is from re- and aj 2 ‘to 
refine, to fine as metalls,’ Cot.; where a/- = Lat. af-, put for ad, to, 
before f following ; also vfiner is due to F.fin, fine. The E. word 
ignores the second element. See Re- and (ἢ). Der. refiner, 
τῆν συ 3 also refine-ment, imitated from Ἐ, raffinement, " veladog? 

ot. 


REFLECT, to throw or bend back, to ponder, think. (1) In 
Shak. Rich. IIT, i, 4. 31. ‘I reflecte, as the sonne beames do ;* Pals- 
grave, [The sb, reflexion is in Chaucer, C.T. 10544.] = Lat. refleet- 
ere, to bend backwards. =Lat. τας, back ; and flectere, to bend. See 
Be- and Flexible. Der. refeci-ing ; reflector; ‘reflect-ive, also 
reflex-ive, from F. reflexif, ‘reflexive, reflexing,’ Cot. ; reflective-ly, 
sness ; reflex, adj, from Lat. reflexus, pp. of reflectere; reflex-ible, 


"Garo 
JUENT, flowing back. (L.) Rare; a late word, not in 
Phillips. = Lat. refluent-, stem of pres. part. of refluere, to flow back. 
Lat. re-, back ; and fluere, to flow; see Re- and Fluent. Der. 
reflux, sb., in Phillips, ed, 1706, from F. reflux, ‘ the ebbe of the sea,’ 
Cot. ; see Flux, sbay L) ME 
REFORM, to shape anew, amend. (F.,=L.) M.E. reformen, 
Gower, C. A. i. 273, last line. F. reformer, ‘to reforme,’ Cot.=Lat. 
re-, again; and formare, to form, from forma, form ; see Re- and 
Form. Der. reformer ; reform-at-ion, Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 
411, from F. reformation, " reformation,’ Cot. = Lat. acc. reforma- 
tionem, from reformatus, pp. of reformare; reform-at-ive, reform 


atorey. 

REFRACT, to bend aside rays of light. (L.) ‘Visual beams 
refracted through another's eye ;* Selden, ‘Introd. to Drayton's Poly- 
olbion (R.)=Lat. refractus, pp. of refringere, to break back, hence, to 
tum aside. = Lat. re, back; and frangere, to break, cognate with 
E, break; see Re- and Break. Der. refract-ion, Chapman, 
Monsieur D'Olive, Act ii. sc. 1 (Vandome’s 6th speech), from F. 
refraction, *a rebound,’ Cot.; refract-ive, refract-ive-ness. Also re- 
fractor-y, Troil. ii, 2. 182, ἃ mistaken form for refractary, from 
Ἐς refrectaire, ‘refractary, Cot. = Lat. refractarius, stubborn, ob- 
stinate. Hence refract-oridy, refractori-ness. Also refrang-ible, 
a mistaken form for refring-ible, from Lat. refringere; refrang- 
ibil-i-ty, Phillips, ed. 1706; cf. mod. F. réfrangible, réfrangibilite ; 
but it is quite possible that the F. words were borrowed from lish 


works on optics. Andsee refrain (2). 
REPEAT () to sete tokens, (FyxL) ΜΈ, refreinen, 


refreynen; Wyclif, James, i. 26. = F. refrener, ‘to bridle, repress:* 
Cot. [Οἷς E. ordain = F. ordener.) = Lat. refrenare, to bridle, hold 
in with a bit. = Lat. re, back ; and frénum, a bit, curb, pl. fréna, curb 
and reins, a bridle. | B. The Lat. fre-num is from / DHAR, to 
support, maintain, whence also Skt. dri, to support, maintain, and 
Lat, firmus, firm.” The sense is ‘holder’ or ‘keeper,’ from its re- 
straint upon the horse, See Ἠδ. and Εἶττα. @ As Littré well 
remarks, Cotgrave also has O.F. refreindre, ‘to bridle, restraine, 
hold in;” this is from Lat. refringere, to break back, and it seems 
Brobable that κόπο and refeindre were sometimes confused; see 
and Refrain (2 


(a). 

REFRAIN (2), the burden of a song. (F,=L.) M.E. refraine, 
Chaucer, Troil. ii. 1571. The sb. refraining, i.e. singing of the 
burden of a song, occurs in the Rom. of the Rose, 749. = F. refrain; 
‘refrain d'une balade, the refret, or burden of a ballade,’ Cot. Cf. 
Prov. refranks, a refrain, refranker, to repeat (Bartsch) ; Port. refrao, 
Span. refran, ἃ proverb, short saying in common use. 80 called froth 
frequent repetition; the O. F. rafrinre, to holdin, pull back (Cot 
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grave) i is the same word ss Prov. refrenker, to repeat; both are 
m Lat. refringere, to break back, hence, to pull back (and so to 
come back to, to repeat). β, So also the O. F. refret, used in the 
same sense (whence E. refret as in Cotgrave above), is from the Lat. 
ryroctus, BP. of refringere: see ἢ y. It is probable that 

was wed from Provencal rather than from Lat. 


Soe, to enliven revive. (FanL-and 6.) ME. refresh, 

raechn Chaucer, C.T. 5620 ; CA. ΧᾺ 
᾿Αἱν 

O.F. frez (fem. fresche), sein ead F 
, mod. F. frais, Se bom ΟἿ αι frie (G.foak),copmate with Ἐ 

fresh, q.v. 4 The clement fresh is, in fact, also native English; 

‘but the compound re/resk was nevertheless borrowed from French, 

as shewn further by the carly use of the derived sb, rfreciment 


Der. refresh-ment, in the Testament of Love, pt. ii (according to 
Richandtoo), shortened from O.F. refreschissement, * a refreshment,’ 
GeraiamRars, to cool. (L.) ‘Their fury was 
ia aay Ot SST 
ΕἾ rer wart 0 make cool 
anc rare, t0 C00! ἐγ: τα fri 
See Ho- and Brigid. Dor. refrigerator, 


retreat. (β΄ 1.) ME. refuge, Chaucer, 
refuge,’ Cot.—Lat. refugium, an escape, 
regres fof back, retreat.= Lat. re, back; and 
rere, to flee. and Fugitive. Der. refug-ee, Dryden, tr. 
ot feet Sat. iii. 129, from F. refugi¢, pp. of se refugier, to take 
ter. 
BEFULGENT, shining, brilliant. a) In Minshen, ed. 1627. 
Lat. ilgent-, stem of pres. part. of refulgere, to shine back, 
glitter. sie uM peso ‘See Re- and Ful- 
gent. Der. refulgent. εν refulgence. 
REFUND, to 5 


C.T. 1722.—F, refug 
ἀπέ Lat 


eg to pour. 

br isd to refit, αι, 
REFUSE, to reject, deny a request. (F,-L.) | M.E. refusen, 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of ‘oft, p. 103, 1. a1.—F. refuser, ‘to refuse,” 
Cot. CE. Port. refusar, Span. rekusar (for refusar), Ital. rifwsare. 
B. Of disputed origin. Diez supposes it to have arisen as another 
form of refute (Lat. refutare), by confusion with Lat. recusare, to 
refuse, which passed into Pench in the form reiiser, afterwards 
shortened to ruser ; reas Ruse, y- But Scheler well suggests 
that F, refuser may answer to a Low Lat. form refware®, a fre- 
quentative form of refundere (pp. ὑπὸ ‘The Lat. refundere meant 
to pour back, τερον; restore, give ba and the sense of' refusing’ 
may have arisen from giving back a present. δ. Or again, 
fa Ε. δ ‘meant not hon τα teres also * rie, outcasts, 
wings’ (Cotgrave), it it refuse, a8 ἃ sb., meant what 
was rejected in fusi Ἐπ was used for being refused or 
fused It is remarkable that Florio ΤΥ no verb γύβμαγε, but 
iverb a rif careleslie, 


‘utile. Der. reful-able; Panera, 
from F. refutation, ¢ sion, a τόμ μάσαν, Cot. ; refuiat-or-y, from Lat, adj, 


FATN, to gain back. (F.,=L., and 0. H.G,) In Hall's Chron. 
Hien, VI, an'tg (R)— Ὁ. Ὁ, regaigner, “to regaine;’ Cot F. re 
(= Lat. re, again); and O. F. gai ΜΗ gagner), to gain, a word 
of German origin, as shewn under ὦ.) Ἁ It is clear that 
regain is merely the O.F. regaigner; and hence regain is not ἃ 

campo of re with gain in the orig. ‘sense of profit ‘The latter 
νὰ, word, as explained under Gain (1). 

HUGAL, royal, kingly, (ἢν 1.) _ Regall oocurs as a sb. in The | ἘΣ: 
Plowman’s Tale, st.193 bat as an adj. not (perhaps) much earlier 
than in Levins,’ ed. 1570.=0.F. regal, ‘regall, royal,’ Cot.=Lat. 
regalis, royal, kingly, Lat. reg-, stem of rex, a king, with suffix 


REGION. 


-alis.= Lat. regere, to rule. 4/RAG, to stretch, to govern; Fick, i, 
7393 whence Skt, rdj, to rij, to stretch, Gk. ὀρέγειν, to 
stretch, Goth, u/-rakjan, to stretch out, ἃς. Cf. Skt. réjan, a king. 
Der. regal-ly, regal-i-ty; also regal-ia,q.v. From the same root 
are numerous words, such as cor-rect, di-rect, e-rect, rect-itude, rect- 

ify, rect-or ; rajak ; reach, right, rack (1 ree cent regi cide oe 
men, regicmant, reg-ion, reg-ular, reign, rule; also dress, drake, bishop- 
ric (as relates to the suffix), ὅς, Doublet, royal. 

REGALE, to entertain, refresh. (F,=L.?) Τα Blount's Gloss, 
ed, 1674.—F. régaler, to entertain; see Littré. Cotgrave only gives 
se regaler, ‘to make as mach account of himself as if he were a 
king ;” evidently in order to connect the word with F. régal, regal, 
royal: but the word was in use in F. in the r4th century as a 
transitive verb; see Littré. B. The connection with rej 
almost certainly ly wrong; but the word offers great difficulties, 
Minsheu’s Span, Dic Dict. gives regalar, ‘to cocker, to make much of, 
to melt.’ takes the sense ‘to melt’ to be the orig. one ; whence 
to warm, eae entertain, He makes the Span. regalar = Lat. 
regelare, to thaw, to melt, supposing that it was a very old word, 

ted at a time when g had the same sound before bat both a and e, 


ς Lat. regelare ia from re. again, back, and gelare, to frees 
the orig. sense being ‘to unfreeze,’ ie. to thaw. See Re- and Gela- 
δ. Bat 8 ler inclines to connect regale with O.F. galer, 
to rejoice ; cf. Span. gala, ; see Gala. This seems the simpler 
solution. see her in ier and Litre Der. regolemen 

ofa lerel it, reg Tit, 

royal thinge-ocut Hh of fiat gan eal Xe eel 
BEG , to οἱ consider. (Ε-, οἴ, and Ο. H.G.) 


τ τος sc 
ve, spelt regarde, sb, regard to be in 

ing in Chaucer, in the ΕΗ αἱ regard of, Pers. Tale, 
gx text, Group ie 788); but the verb is the orig. word in French= 

F, regarder, ‘to look, eye, see, view;’ Cot.=F. re, again 
garde, ἕῳ keep, heed heed, mark ;’ Cot. ee fe and Gusta ben 
regard, sb., as above; regard-er; regard-ful ; regard-ful-ly, Timon, 
iv. 3. Srerepar les regardlesely, -ness, Doublet, reward, vb. 
REGATTA, « rowing or sailing match. (Ital) Properly a 
rowing match; a Venetian word, as explained in the quotation from 
Drammond’s Travels, p, 84, in Todd’s Johnson; a 
dates a.p. 1744, but in 1754. — Ital. regatta, rigatte, ‘a 
“strife or contention for the maistrie;’ Florio. Cf. O. Ital. rigattare, 
“3 an le, sell by allied huclaters do, to contend, to cope or 
ig lorio. This is to regatear, to haggle, retail 
wins also f ivan al (Neuman)s Span, γάμο, ἃ hagelng, 
B. Referred in Mahn’s Webster to Ital. riga, « line; 

bat Wo not sed any connection Rather, Ο. Ital. rij is put 
for Ital. recatare, to retail. So also Span. regatear is for recatear, to 
haggle, to proceed slowly; prob. allied to recatar, to take care, be 
cautious, compounded of re-, and catar, to taste, try, view= 
Lat. ceptors. See Re- and Cat 
RE sre to renew, prodace anew. (L.) εἶα Levins. 
Lat. re enerab, PP of regmarare, to generate again. tre agains 
and 3 see Re- an at Generate. E 


generative. 
EuGENT, invested wit authority for an interim period. (Ε.- 
1.) Ια Skelton, Against the L prin 114. <F, rey 8 regent, 
τ, its" Cot, = Lat. regent-, stem οἱ 
Pipern te ταῖς τε Hoga, Der- repeal sho rege formed 
with suffix -y from F. regence, ‘ the regency,’ Co! 
"REGICLDH, the slayer of αὶ kines or, the slaying of a king. 
F. Paty 1. The former is the older sense. ‘Regicide, a king- 
iller;’ Minsheu,=F. repicide, omitted trade form Cotgrave bu ‘but cited 
Minsheu, Coined from Lat. regi-, crade of Fem ki 
~cida, a slayer, as in fratri-cida, matri-cida, "Pratrioide, 
Matricide, Parricide. athe later arevere tee woe 
coined from Lat. regi- and -cidium, a slaying. Der. regicid-al. 
‘REG: , & prescribed rule, rale of diet, (L.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1706.—Lat.’ regimen, guidance; formed with suffix -men from 
regere, to rule; see 
IGIMENT, 2 body of soldiers commanded by a colonel, 
siete Shak. has it in this, sense, All's Well, 42; a 
In 


arse aireetion line ioonndarye territ ἼΣΩΣ nee » to 
direct. ‘See Regal.” on. Ἔσο to τοῖς, 
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REGISTER, a written record of past events. (F,=L) M.E.PA 8. Ardn, in Alfred's tr. of Orosius, i.1.§ 15. [The A.S. Arde 
registre, P. Plowman, B. xx. 269.=F. registre, ‘a record, register; | would give a form rén, just as sidn gives E. stone.) Cf. O. Swed. ren, 
Cot. Cf. Ital. and Span. registro, Port. registro, registo, the last | a reindeer. We find aiso Dan, rensdyr, Du. rendier, G. rennthier, in 
Deing the best form.—Low Lat. registrum, more correctly regestum, | all of which, as in E. and Scand., the main part of the word is bore 
ἃ book in which things are recorded (regeruntur); see Ducange.— | rowed from Lapp, with a change of meaning. ὠ β Diez refers us 
Lat. regetum, nent. of reget, pp. of regerer, to recor, it, to| to the Lapp and Finnish word raingo but this is « mere misspelling 
bring back.—Lat. re-, bacl gerere, to bring; see He- and | of Swed. renko, lit. ‘rein-cow,’ the female of the reindeer. ‘The true 
Test. Der. register, verb, L.L.L. i. 1. 2, and in Palsgrave; re | Lapp word for reindeer is pdtso, but it happens to be continually 
gistr-ar, Μ. E. registrere, P. Plowman, B. xix. 254; registr-ar-ship ; | associated with reino, pasturage or herding of cattle, or with deriva- 
registr-ar-y (Low Lat. registrar-ius) ; registr-y ; registr-at-ion. tives of reino ; so that reino was wrongly applied by the Swedes to 

GIANT, reigning. (L.) Mere Latin.= Lat. regnant., stem | the animal itself. For proof of this, see Ihre, Lexicon Lapponicum, 

of pt. of regnare, to reign.—Lat. regnum, a kingdom; see | p. 374; where we find reino, pasturage; γείπολεί, to pasture; reino- 

‘Der. re . hatte, frequentative οἵ reinohet ; γείπολεπι piddnak, a dog kept for the 

purpore of collecting reindeer together, Hence such sentences as the 

. | following. Lapp reinon lak mija patsoh, Swed. vdra renar dro i her+ 

of regredi, to go back. Lat. re-, back; and gradi, to go. darnes skétsel, our herdsmen are taking care of the reindeer, or, out 

and Grade. reindeer are in charge of the herdsmen. Lapp pdtsoit warin reinoket, 
re 


ΓΤ Ὰ to pasture reindeer on the fells, Lapp reinokatle swainasebt patsoitat, 
GRET, sorrow, grief. (F.,<L. and O.LowG.) Asa verb, the 


Swed. /dt din dreng vaila din renar, let thy servant pastare thy rein- 
word is late; it is used by Cotton (R.), and occurs in Pope, Epitaph | deer. This is the solution of a difficulty of long standii 
on Fenton, 1.8. In old authors, it is only used as a sb., as in Spenser, 


ing. 
REINS, the lower part of the back. (F.—L.) ME. eines; 
F.Q.i. 7. 20. ‘Hie regrate And still mourning ;* Heni Test. 


spelt reynes in Wyclif, Wisdom, i. 6, later version ; reenus, earlier ver~ 
of Creseide, st. 57._F. regret, ‘desire, wille, also griefe, sorrow ν᾿ | sion.=O. F. reins, ‘the reines " Cot. = Lat. renes, s. pl., the kidneys, 
He also gives: ἃ regret, ‘loathly, unwillingly, with an ill | reins, loins, Allied to Gk. φρήν, the midriff; pl. φρένεν, athe parts 
stomach, hardly, mauger his head, full sore against his will ;’ Cot. | about the heart, or about the liver. See Frenzy. Der. 4 
CE. regretter, ‘to desire, affect, wish for, bewaile, bemoane, lament ;’ REINVEST, 
REITERATE; see Instate, In' 


id, Ἐς regreiter corresponds to an O.F. regrater, of which veat, &c. 
Scheler cites two examples. B. The etymology is much dis- | REJECT, to throwaway or aside. (F.,=L.) ‘Irejecte,Icaste away 
puted; but, as the word occurs in no other Romance it is | je rejecte ;* Palsgrave, ed. 1530.=0.F. rejecter; mod. F. rejeter, The 


F. word was spelt rejecter in the 16th century, and our word seems 
to have been borrowed from it rather than from Latin directly; the 
still older spelling in O. F. was regeter.= 0. F. re- ¢ Lat. re-), back; 
and O.F. geter, getter, mod. F. jeter, to throw, from Lat. iactare, 


prob. of Teut. origin, the prefix re being of course, Latin. Perhaps 
from the verb which ‘appears in Goth. gréfan, to weep, Icel. grata, 


See Re- and Jet (1). Cf. Lat. reectus, pp. of reicere, to reject, com 
pounded of re ana iacere, to throw. Der. reject-ion, from F. rejection, 
“a rejection ;’ Cot. 


above; regret-ful, regret-ful-ly. 
REG , according to rule, (L.) ‘And as these canouns 

regulers,’ i.e, regular canons; Rom. of the Rose, 6696, ‘Rather 

directly from Lat. regularis than from O. F. regulier. = Lat. 

ἃ rule. = Lat. reg-ere, to rule, govern; see Regal. 

regular-i-ty, from O. F. regularité (14th cent., Littré) 


godere, from Lat. gaudere, to rejoice. See Re-, 
Der. rejoic-ing, rejoic-ing-l 

REJOLN, to join again, (F,—L.) Esp. used in the legal sense 
‘to answer toa reply.’ ‘I rejoyne, as men do that answere to the 
Lat. reguiatus, pp. of regulare ; regul-at-ion, regulat- lawe and make answere to the byll that is put up agaynst them ;' 
REHEARSE, to repeat what has been said. (F. Palsgrave. = F. rejoindre, ‘to rejoine;’ Cot. “See-He- and Join. 
rehercen, rehersen ; P. Plowman, C. xviii. 25 ; Der. rejoinder, Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b.i.c. 14, which ‘xppears 
*to harrow over again,’ Cot. ; better spelt reher to be the F. infin, mood used substantively, like aftainder, remainder. 
to slide back into a former state. (L.) As sb. in 
the same ground,’ and hence to that of repetition. Cf. the phrase | Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in Shak. Per. iii. 2.110. Cotgrave translates 
‘to rake up an old story.’=F. re- (=Lat. re), again; and Aercer, ‘to | the O.F. relaps by ‘relapsed.’ [There is no classical Lat. sb. relap- 
harrow, Cot, from herce, a harrow. The sb, herce, whence Ἐς Acar, | su.] — Lat. relapeus, pp. of relabi, to slide back, See Re- and 


chanj Lapse. Der. relapse 
and RELATE, to describe, tell. (F.,=L.) In Spenser, F. Q. ili.8. 51; 
EEIGN, rule, dominion. (F.,=L.) M.E. regne, Chaucer, C.T. | and in Palsgrave.—F. relater, ‘to relate ;" Cot.=Low Lat. relarare, 
1638; King to relate, = Lat. relatum, used as supine of referre, to relate; which 
realme,” is, however, from a different root. =Lat. re-, back ; and Jafum, supine, 


latus, pp., pat for tlatus, from 4/ TAL, to lift. See Be-; and see 
late.’ Der. relai-ed; relat-ion, P. Plowman, C. iv. 363, from F, 


re 


relation, ‘a relation,’ Cot.; relative, M.E. relatif, P. Plowman, C. iv, 

Tn Cotgrave; and in Phillips, ed. 1706. An adaptation of F. rem- | 391, from F. relatif; relat-ively. 

dourser, made more fall in order to be more explicit ; the F. prefix to slacken, loosen, (L.) In Milton, P.L. vi. 599. 

rane answering to Lat. rein, where ἐπ stands fr in before follow. | [Bacon bas relax ax an adj Nat, Hist, § 381-)—Lat. relasare, to τος 
. = Lat, re, back; and laxare, to loosen, from Jaxus, loose; see 

Be- and Lax. Der. relax-ai-ion, in Minsheu, from F. relaxation, » 

relaxation, Cot.  Doublet, release. 

BELAY (1), a set of fresh dogs or horses, fresh sapply. (F. =~ 
1.2) Orig. used of dogs. ‘ What relays set you? None at all, we laid 
not In one fresh dogs" Ben Jonson, Sad Shepherd, Acti.sc. 4 ΜΕ, 
relaye, in the same sense, Chaucer, Book of the Duchess, 362. = F; 
relais, a relay ; par relais, ‘by turmes,’ i.e. by relays, Cot. He alsq 
gives! ‘chiens de relais, ‘dogs layd for a backset,’ i.e. kept in reserve; 
shevoux de relia, ‘horses layed in certain places on the highway, for 
the more haste making” | He explains reais as ἐᾷ seat ot standing 


boursement, "ἃ re-imbursement ;° Cot. 
REIN, the strap of a bridle. (F.,—L.) _M.E. reine, rene, Kin 
Alisaunder, 786. = O. F. reine, ‘the reigne of a bridle ;’ Cot. ‘Mod. 
F. τάμε. The O.F. also has resne, , corresponding to Ital. 
redina, and to Span. rienda (a ΟΝ put for redina); and 
these farther correspond to a Lov retina*, not found, but 
easily evolved from Lat. retinere, to hold back, restrain, whence was 
formed the classical Lat. retinaculum, a tether, halter, rein. See 
Retain. Der. rein, verb, rein-less. 


ε. a station. B. The 


REIND: BAINDEER, a kind of for such as hold chiens de relai 
and E,) Spelt raynedere, Morte Arthure, ed. Presents much difficulty. Με. Wedgwood quotes from a late edition 
the obscure word τὸ of Florio: * Cani di rilasso, fresh hounds laid for a supply set upon a 


by | deer already hunted by other dogs.’ Unless this be an accommodae 


1. γι, means a rei 
tion of the F. word, it links it to Τα, ritaseare (from Lat, relanare) 
a 


f 
adding deer (an E. word) to Icel, Areinn, a reindeer, answering to, 
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and E. Relax, q.v. The difficulty lies in explaining εἰ the O. F. Jaier, 
deier, common ‘in the same sense as F. laisser; see Burguy. This 


form answers rather to Du. laten (E. let), and it would seem diffi- | See Re- 


cult to derive it from Jaxare; but Diez suggests that the future tense 
daisserai (of laisser) may have been contracted into lairai, which 

jight have influenced the form of the infinitive. He cites gerrai for 
gesirai as the future of O. F. gesir. Ὑ. We are thus left in some 
‘uncertainty as to whether the latter syllable of the word is due to 
Lat, laxare or to Du. Jaien, Goth. detan, words of similar meaning ; 
see Let (1). The sense is clearly *a rest,’ and a relay of dogs is ἃ set 
of fresh dogs kept at rest and in readiness. Cf. ἃ relais, ‘spared, 
at rest, that is not used,’ Cot.; relayer, ‘to succeed in the’ place of 
the weary. to refresh, relieve, id. 

RELAY (2), to lay again. (Hybrid; L. and E.) Simply com- 
Pounded of 3 and distinct from the word above. 

, to a free, relieve, let go.(F..—L.) M.E, relessen, 

ἘΠ Plowman, B. ii. 58; relesen, Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 8029.=O. F. relessier, 
F. relaisser, ‘to release,’ Cot. = Lat. relaxare, to relax ; see 
Der. release, sb. Doublet, relax. 

RELEGATE, to consign to exile. (L.)_ ‘To relegate, ot exile;? 
‘Minsheu, ed. 1627. «- Lat. relegatus, pp. of relegare, to send away, 
Uispatch, remove. = Lat. re, back, away; and legare, to send. See 
Be. sd Legate. Der. relegat-ian, from F. relegation, ‘a relega- 
tion,’ Cot. 


RELENT, to grow tender, feel compassion, (πὶ) In The 
Lamentacion of Mary Magdalene, st. 70- Altered from F. ralentir, 
“to slacken, .. to relent in;’ Cot. Cf. Sat. relentescere, to slacken, 
=F, re- anda (shortened to ra-), from Lat. re- and ad-; and lentus, 
slack, i sla also tenacious, pliant, akin to lenis, gentle, and Ἐ lithe; 
see Lenity, Lithe. The Lat. relentescere is simply from re- and 
Seniesa ee od, Der. relent-less, -ly, -ness. 

[, relating to the matter in hand. (F.—L.) “Τὸ 
i Chas. I, Letter 


also Bollove: "Den, ridevan 


"Rimric, a memorial, remnant, esp. 2 memorial of a saint. (F..—L.) 
Chiefly in the plural; M.E. relykes, 5. pl., Rob. of Οἴου. " am last 
line; Chaucer, C.T. 703. -- Ἐ. reliques, 8. pl. ‘reliques;' Cot.=Lat. 
reliquias, acc. of relia, Pl, remains, relics. = Lat. relinguere (pt. t. 
reliqui, pp. relictus), to ind. = Lat, re-, back, behind ¢ and 
Hinquere, to leave, ‘led to tape to be allowable. ‘See Re- and 
fcense. And see Reling Relict. Der. reliqu-ar-y, 4. ν. 

RELICT, a widow. (L.) A late word ; accented relict in a quo- 
tation from Garth, in Johnson's Dict. = Lat. relicta, fem. of relictus, 
Ieft behind, pp. of relinquere ; see Relic, Relinquish. 
to ease, help, free from oppression. (F.,—L.) M.E. 
releven (with w=v), P. Plowman, B. vii, 32; Chaucer, C. T. 4180.— 
F. relever, ‘to raise up, relieve,’ Cot =Lat. releuare, to lift up.=Lat. 
re-, again ; and Jeware, to see Re- and Lever. Der. relief, 
ΜῈ. relefe, Gower, C. A. iii. 23, 1. 4, from O. F. relef, mod. F. relief, 
a sb. due to the verb relever ; hence bas-relief; also rilievo, from Ital. 
Til, the relief or projection of a sculptured figure. And see 
telev-ant. 

RELIGION, piety, the performance of duties to God and man. 
(δὶ τ) In early ‘use. Spelt religiun, O, Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, ii. 49, 1. 13; Ancren Riwle, p. 8.=F. religion.= Lat. religio- 
nem, acc. of | ref deed Allied to religens, fearing the gods, pious. 
{Ana th therefore not derived from religare, to bind ; as often suggested, 

| B. ‘It is clear that ἀλέγω is the 
Sppaaie of ‘Lat, metas ree ), negligo], and θεῶν ὅπιν οὐκ ἀλέ- 
‘yorres (Homer, Il. xvi, 388) is the enset counterpart of Lat. religens 
and religio;’ Curtius, i. 454. Thus religion and neglect are from the 
same root LAG; but it is a little uncertain in what sense, They 
seem to be connected with E, reek rather than with legend. See 
Beck, Neglect, Der. rligiowist; religious, fom F. religines, 
“religious,” Cot, which from Lat. religiosus reir. 

Rating ΟΊ ΒΗ, to leave, abandon. (F.,— In Levins, ed. 
1570. = O.F. relinguis-, stem of pres. part. of τ ρα (Burguy). = 


—y 


_— 


REMIT. 


; and O. F, lecher, mod. F, lécher, to 
lechon (G. -fecken), cognate with E. Lick. 
ish, 

RELUCTANT, striving against, unwilling. (L.) In Milton, 
P.L. iv. grt. = Lat. reluciant-, stem of pres. part. of reluctare, reluce 
tari, to straggle against. = Lat. re, back, against; and Iuctari, to 
struggle, wrestle, from fucta, a wrest! B. Lueva stands’ for 
Gk. Avy-ifew, to bend, twist, writhe in wrestling, over- 
master. = 4/ RUG, to break; as in Skt. ruj,to break, bend, burt, 
Der. reluctantly, reluctance, Milton, P. L. ii. 3373 reluctanc-y. 

RELY, to ret or repose on, trast fully. (iybrid; LaneE.) A 
barbarous word, compounded of Lat. re- and E. lie, verb, to rest. 
{a similar compound is remind.] Shakespeare is an early authority 
for it, and he always uses it with the prep. on (five times) or μου 
(once). He also has ralonc, πον yom, Tim Timon, ii. 1. 22. 

to rely on, Drayton, Miseries οἱ [arg Biden 

Epistle to J, Dryden. 1393 relying in, Fletcher Eliza, Pe Elegy (R.); 
reliers on, Beaum. and Fletcher, Woman's Prize, i. 3 (Petruchio’s 
ggth speech). ‘Thus to rely on is to lie back on, to lean on. See 

io(1).  @ Not from O.F. relayer, ‘to succeed to in 
the place of the weary, to refresh, relieve, or ease another by an under- 
taking of his task,’ Cot.; as suggested by Wedgwood. This suits 
neither in sound nor sense, and certainly could not be followed by on. 

Der, reliable, a compound adj. which has completely established 
itself, and is by no means a new word, to which many frivolous and 


ignorant objections have been made; it was used are in 
1800, in the Moming Post of Feb. 18; see F. Hall, On Eng. Adjex 
tives in -able, with special reference to Reliable, p.29. Hence reli- 
abil-iety, used by Coleridge in 1817; reli-ableness, also used by the 


same writer. Also reli-ance, in Shak., a8 above, a doubly barbarous 
wrord, since both prefix and suffix are F., formed by analogy with 
appliance, compliance, ὅς. Also reli-er, as above. 

, to stay or be left behind. (F..—L.) Spelt remayne 

Palsgrave. Due to the O. F. impers. verb i/ remaint, as in the 
boner beaucoup remaint de ce que fol pense, much is behind of that 
ἃ fool accounts of, a foole comes ever short of his intentions,’ Cot. 
‘The infin. remaindre is preserved in oup.sb. remainder ; cf. E. rejoinder 
from F, rejoindre, E. Ulainder from F. attaindre. = Lat. remanet, it 
remains; remanere, to remain. = Lat. re-, behind; and manere, to 
remain; see Re- and Manor. Der. remains, 5. pl., Titus Andron., 
i. 81; remain-der, Temp. v. 13, see above. And see remnant, 

, to send back. (F.,—L.) ‘Wherevpon he was re 
maunded ;’ Berers, tr. of Froissart, v. ii. c. 206 (R.) = F. remander, 
“to send for back again ;' Cot.=Lat. remandare, to send back word. 
= Lat. re, back; and mandare, to enjoin, send word ; see Re- and 
Mandate. 


REMARK, to take notice of. (F.,—L. and Teut.) Shak, has 
remark’, Hen. VIII, §. i. 33; and remarkable, Antony, iv. 15. 67.— 
F. remarguer, ‘to mark, note, heed ;’ Cot. = Lat. re, again; and 
, to mark, from marque, sb., ἃ mark, which is from G. mark, 
cognate with E, mark; see He- and Mark. Der. remarhoble, 
from F. remarguate, remarkable,’ Cot. ; remark-abl-y ; remark-able- 


“REMEDY, that which restores, repairs, or heals. (F,, = L) 
M.E. remedis, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 1276; Ancren Riwle, p. tag 22. Ὁ 
Ὁ. ἘΞ remedia*, not recorded, only found as remade, mod. ¥. reméde, 
aremedy, Cf. Ο. F. remedier, verb, to remedy. = Lat. remedium, ἃ 
remedy ; lit. that which heals again.=Lat. re, again; and maderi, to 
heal ; see Re- and Medical. Der. remedy, verb (Levins, Palsgrave), 
from F. remedier ; remedi-able (Levins) ; remedi-al, a coined word ; 


remedi-al-ly. 
to recall to mind. (F.,=L.) M.E. remembren, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1503.—O. F. remembrer, used refiexively, ‘to remem- 
ber;’ Cot. Formed, with excrescent 6 after m, due to stress, from 
Lat. rememorari, to remember. = Lat. re, again; and memorare, to 
make mention of, from memor, mindful. ‘See Re- and Memory. 
Der. remembr-ance, Chance, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 8799, from F, remembrance ; 
remembranc-er, Mach. 
Ὁ, to bring to the mind again, (Hybrid; Le om odE) A 
barbarous compound (like rely) from Lat. re-, again, and E. mind. 
Rather a late word; in Bailey’s Dict. vol. ii. ed. 1731. See Be- and 


Lat. lingers to leave; by ἃ change of conjugation of which there | Mind. 


‘are several other examples. See Relic. Der. 
RELIQUARY, a casket for ‘holding. relics. (F,<L.) In ‘Blount’ 's 
Gloss., ed. 1674.—F. reliquaire, ‘a casket wherein reliques be kept ;’ 
Cot.—Low Lat. religuiare, neut. sb., or religuiarinm, a reliquary ; 
Ducange.—Lat. religuia-, crude form of reine, relics. See Relic. 
QUE, the same as Relio, q. th σ. 
RELISH, to have a easing taste, to taste wi pleasure. (F.,= 
L.andG.) “In Shak.'Temp. v. 23; Wint. Tale, v. 2.132. As 
‘Tw. Nt. iv. 1.64; and in Palsgrave. = Ὁ. Ε΄. relecker, ‘to lick over 


ot re 
it. τες, again i 
rain, from 4/ MAN, to think. See Re- and Mental. 
EEEMTT, fo pardon, abate. (L.) « Whether the consayle be good, 
I remytte Gear it to the wyse reders ; Sir T. τς Elyot, The Governour, 
by iii. c. 26 (R.) ‘ Remittynge [referring] them .. . to the workes of 


REMNANT. 


RENOVATE. 601 


Galene;* id., Castel of Helth, b. iii, c. τ, = Lat. remittere, ἴα send down (base of the present tense, Arinta); Lithuan. hirsti, to cut, hew 


back, slacken, abate.=Lat. re-, back; and mittere, to send; see Re- 
and Mission. Der. Temitt-er, remitt-ance, remitt-ent ; remiss, adj, 
from Lat. remissus, pp. of remittere; remiss-ly, remiss-ness ; remiss-ible, 
from Lat. remissbilis; remisedbil-i-ty Ὁ τὶ ‘Also. remiss-ion, 
ME. remission, Ancren Riwle, p. 346, 1. 21, from F. remission (Cot) 
= Lat. acc. remissionem, from nom. remissio. 

REMNANT, a remainder, t. (Ἐν πὶ.) ΜΕ, remenant, 
remenaunt, King’ Alisaunder, 5707. = Ὁ. F. remenant, remanent, "ἃ 
remnant, residue ;’ Cot. — Lat. remanent-, stem of pres, part. of 
remanere, to remain ; see Remain. 

REMONSTRATS, to adduce strong reasons against. (L.) See 
Trench, Select Glossary. See Milton, Animadversions upon the 
Remonstrant’s Defence. ‘The sb. remonstrance is in Shak. Meas. v. 
397.— Low Lat. remonstratus, pp. of remonstrare, ta expose, exhi 
‘used a. Ὁ. 1482 (Ducange); hence, to nce Lat. re, 
again; and monstrare, to shew, exhibit; 
Der. remonstrant, from the stem of the. pres part. ; remonstrance, 
from F. remonstrance, ‘a remonstrance,’ Cot. =Low Lat.remonstrancia. 

REMORSE, pain or anguish for guilt. (F,—-L.) ΜΕ, 
remors, ‘But for she had a maner remors;’ Lydgate, Storie of 
‘Thebes, pt. iii (Of the wife of Amphioras). = 0.F. remors, ‘ remorse ;’ 
Cot. = Lat. remorsus (also remorsio), remorse ; Ducange. a Lat, 
remorsus, pp. of remordere, to bite again, vex. = Lat. re, again 
mordere, to bi Re- rdacious. Chance ie 


FO. ii, 4. 6.-0.F. 

directly, from 
to remove; Se Remove. Der. 
al, Timon, iv. 3. 346. 
REMOUNT, to mount again. (F,—L.) Also transitively, to 
cause to rise again, as in M. E. remounten, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
D. ili, pr. 1,1.1706.<F. remonter, ‘to remount,’ Cot. = F. re-, again; 
and moater, to mount ; see Re- and Mount (2). 

REMOVE, to move away, withdraw. (F,—L.) ME. remeuen 
(remeven), Chaucer, Troil, i, 691, where remeve rimes with preve, ἃ 

roof, Just as we find M.E. remeven for mod. E. remove, so we find 
ΜῈ preven for mod, E, prove, prove for proof. Palsgrave uses 
remeve and remove convertibly : y, a8 an armye .. . removeth 
from one place to an other.’ = Ο. F. remowvoir, ‘to remove, retire ;’ 
Cot. = F.re-, again; and mouvoir, to move; see Re- and Move. 
1 The M.E. remuen, to remove, Chaucer, C. T, 10495, though it 
has nearly the same sense, is quite a different word, answering to 


O. F. remuér, ‘to move, stir,’ Cot., from Lat. re and neutare, ἴο ἡ 


change. Richardson confuses the matter, Der. reraov-able (Levins), 
remov-abil-i-ty ; remov-al, a coined word ; remov-er, Shak. Sonn. 116, 
remov-ed-ness, Wint. Tale, iv. 2. 41. Also remote, £33 
REMUNERATE, to recompense. (L.) In Shak. Titus, i. pe 
= Lat. remuneratus, pp. of remanerare, remunerari, to reward. = 
re, and munerare, munerari, ta discharge an office, tot to 
give, from muner-, stem of munus, a gift. See Re- and Munificent, 
Der. remuner-able, remunerat-ion, L. L. L. iii. 133, from F. remunera- 
tion, ‘a remuneration,’ Cot. = Lat. remunerationem, acc. of remuneratio ; 
rememerat-ive. 


RENAL, 2, pertaining ta the reins. (F.,=L.)_ Medical. =F. renal, 


“belonging to the Κίς Cot. = Lat. renalis, adj., formed from 
ramen, the reins; see Reine ” 

FARD, a fox; see . 
RENASCENT; from Re- and Nascent. 


RENCOUNTER, RENCONTRE, « meeting, collision, 
chance combat. (F,=L.) Now commonl; ἧς 
rencounter, used as a verb by Spenser, 
rencontre, ‘a meeting, or incounter . 
contrer, verb, ‘to incounter, meet ;” 


©, Northumb. versions of Lake, succidite [cut it down] is 
glossed by Arendas vel scearfa in the Lindisfame MS., and by ceorfas 
vel rendas in the Rushworth MS. Again, in Mark, xi.8, e Lat. 
cadebant [they cut down] is glossed by gebugun vel rendon, Thus 
the orig. sense seems to be to cut or tear down. + O. Fries. renda, 
.randa, to tear, break, B. The A.S. krendan answers to a theoretical 
form hrandian*, which may be connected with hrand, the pt. t. of 
the Icel. verb krinda, to push, kick, throw, which Fick ii 
83) refers to 4/ KART, tocat. γ. The meaning suits exactly, and 

‘we may therefore prob. connect E. rend with Skt. Arif, to cut, at, 


(see kertu in Nesselmann); and cf. Lat. créna (= cret-na), whence 
cranny. 8. If this be right, we have a remarkable connection 
between the words rent and cranny, both implying ‘cut’ or ‘slit ;" 
see Cranny. Der. rent, sb., Jul. Cesar, iii. 2.179; apparently 
ite a late word, obviously formed from the pp. rent, 
TENDER, to restore, give up. (F., = 1 ME. rendren. Ῥ. 
Plowman, B. xv. 601. = F. ἐν ‘ro render, yield ;’ Cot. = Low 
Lat. rendere, nasalised form of Lat. reddere, to restore, give back. — 
Lat red-, back ; and dare, to give. See Re-, Red-, and Date (1). 
Also rent (2), q.¥. Also redd-it-ion,q.v. Also 


"RENDEZVOUS, an appointed place of meeting. (F,—1.)_ In 
Hamlet, iv. 4. 4. — F. rendezvous, “a rendevous, a place appointed 
for the assemblie of souldiers;’ Cot. A substantival use of the 


phrase rendezvous, i.e. render yourselves, or assemble yourselves, viz. 
at the place appointed. B 

person, of rendre, to render; and vows (= Lat. wos) is the pl. 
yor 4 


Rendez is the imperative plural. 2nd 
iperative pl ‘of the 
Ἔ ΕΣ ΤΝΝ ond. (5 
an apostate, vagabond. (Span, 
’s play called The ‘Renegado wa δι first acted in 1624 
iii. 2. 74, the first folio has‘a verie Renegatho;’ @ 
spelling ‘whch represents the sound of the Spanish d. The word was 
at first renegado, and afterwards renegade by loss of the final syllable. 
τὸν ent renegado, ‘an apostata,’ Minsheu ; lit. one who has denied 
Ἐ pp. of renegar, * to forsake the faith,’ id. — Low Lat. rene- 
oo = Lat. τες, again; and negare, to deny; see Re- 
1. The word was not really new to the lam 
.E. ας renegat ; byt the M.E. renegat having 
into ran rate, the wey was cleared for introducing 
again ; unagate. 3. The odd word renege 
(with g hard), in King Lear, ii, 2. 84, = Low Lat. renegare; 50 1.0 
M.E. reneye, P. Plowman, B. xi. 120. Doublet, runagate. 
RENEW, to make new again. (Hybrid; L. and M.E. 
renewen, Wyclif, 2 Cor. iv. 16; where the Lat. renouatur is transla 
by is renewid, From Re- and New. Der. renew-al, ἃ coined 
word; Tord: renewable also coined. Doublet, renovate, 
BENNET (: a) the prepared inner membrane of ἃ calf’s stomach, 
used to make milk coagulate. (E.) _ ‘ Renet, for chese, coagulum * 
Levins. The word is faund with various suffixes, but is in each case 
pacar MLE. rennen, A, 5. rinnan, rennan, to run, because Moga 
causes milk to run, i.e. to 0 songalate or congeal This singular use 
E. run in the sense‘ to. not seem to be noticed i in the 
isms (E. Ὁ. S. Gloss. Ὁ, 3) uses it; 


"Berm, Fearn, t0 
ing, ἘΝΗ͂Ν or that which curd! 
earn (better ern) is pat, b y shifting of worm: just as A.S. yrnan 
(rnan) is another form , to ran, Cf, Gloucestersh. running, 
rennet (Ε. D.S. Gloss. B. δα," Reniys, ot rendlys, for mylc, [alse] 
renels,Coagulum ;’ Prompt. Pary. ‘As nourishing milk, when runnet 
is put in, Runs all in heaps of tough thick curd, though in his nature 
thin; Chapman, tr. of Homer, Il. v, near the end. So also AS. 
‘rynning, coagulum ; gervanon, coagulatus ;" Wright's Vocab. i. 

last line, i, 28, first line. All from Α. 8. rinnan, to run; also found 
as rennan, A. 8. Chron. an. 656, in the late MS. Ἑ. ; see Thorpe’s 
edition, p. 52,1. 7 from bottom. See Run. + Οὐ Du. rinsel, eg 
orrenninge, ‘curds, or milk-runnet,’ Hexham ; from rinnen ,‘to 
cardle;” id. Cf geronnen melck, *curded or rennet milke ;” nad 


Ὁ. rinnen, to ran, curdle, coagulate, 
le. (F.—1.). Formerly spelt 
it. 


coagul 

(2), a sweet kind of a 
renat or renate, from ἃ mistaken notion that it was derived from 
renatus, renewed or bom again, *The renat, which though first it 
from the pippin came. Grown through his pureness nice, assumes 
that curious name ;’ Drayton, Polyoibion, song 18. = F. reinette, 
rainette, » pippin, rennet ; Hamilton. Scheler and Littré to 
connect it with Ὁ. F.rainetie, ‘a little frog’ (Cot.), the dimin. of 
raine, a frog, because the apple is speckled like the skin of a 
3 | frog. In this case, i is denved from Lat, rana, ἃ frog. See 
Ranunculus. 
BENOUNGS, to give up, reject, disown, (F,=L.) ΜῈ, 
renouncen, Gower, C.A. i. 468, 1. 3.2F. renoncer, ‘to renounce” 
Cot. Lat, renunciare, better renuntiare, to, bring back a report, also, 
to disclaim, renounce.<Lat. re-, back; and nuntiare, to bring a 
message, from nuntius, a τι see Re- and Nuncio. Der. 
renounce-ment, Meas. for Meas. i. 4. 35; also renunciation, 
RENOVATE, to renew. (1) A late word; in’ Thomson's 
Seasons, Winter, 704. But the sb. renovation is in Bacon, Life 
of Henry VIL, ed. Lumby, p. 203, 1. 33.=Lat. renovatus, pp. of 
renouare, to renew.=Lat. re-, again; and moyus, new,.cognate with, 


502 RENOWN. 


E. new; see Re- and New. Der. renovat-ion, from F. renovation, 
‘a renovation,’ Cot.; renovai-or. Doublet, renew. 

RENOWN, celebrity, fame. (F,=L.) αὶ for renowm; by the 
influence of the former πὶ w ted the final letter to itself. 
M.E. renown, Chaucer, C.T. 14553; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
P. 131, a εἰ King Alisaunder, 18. [But also renomé, renommé, 

bles ith finale as Ἐ' A ig, 1 263 Bar 


° 


|, famous ;” 
in O.F. of the 12th and 13th centuries (Littré), so that the change to 
final n is rather F. than E. Cf. Port. renome, renown; Span. re- 
nombre, renown, also ἃ sumame; and Span. renombrar, to renown.— 
F. re (=Lat. re), again; and nom, a name; hence renoun=a 
renaming, repetition or celebration of a name. See Re- and Noun. 
Der. renown, verb, in Barbour, as above. 

RENT (1), a tear, fissure, breach. (E.) See Rend. 

RENT ζ2), annual payment for land, ἄς. (F,-L.) In very 
ΕΟ occurring, spelt rente, in the A.S. Chron. an, 1137; see 
Tho: ition, p. 383, 1. 12.—F. rents, ‘rent, revenue ;’ Cot. Cf. 
Τα ben ‘rendita, rent; which shews the full form of the word. From a 


at whi 
rentear, rent-roll ; also rent-al, P, Plowman, B. vi. 92. 

RENUNCIATION, 2 renouncing. Foal) 
It is neither true F. nor true Lat., but prob. 


Der. 


In Cotgrave. 
taken from Fe and 


modified by a knowledge of the Lat. word.=F. renonciation, “a τος |" 


‘nunciation ;" 


Cot.—Lat. renuntiationem, acc. of renuntiatio, a re 
‘nganein ce Renounce, 


= Lat. renuntiatus, pp. of renuntiare ; see 


ΕΣ αἶνος Bo aad penis. Der. repair, sb., repair-er ; repar- 
aie, in Levins, from F. reparable, ‘repairable,’ Cot., from Lat. 
reparabilis; reparably repar-at-ion, Palsgrave, from F. reparation, 


“a reparation, Col Ὁ repar-ative. 
ATR (2), 3 ‘resort, go to. (F,=L.) Μ. Ε, repairen, Chau- 
cer, Ο, Τ᾿ 5387.—F. repairer, ‘to haunt, frequent, lodge in” Cot. 
Older form repairier (Burguy); cf. Span. repatriar, Ital. ripatriare, to 
return to one’s country.—Lat. repatriare, to return to one’s country. | 
Lat. re, back; and pairia, one’s native land, from patri-, crude 
form of pater, a father, cognate with E. father. See Re- and Father. 
Der. repair, sb., Hamlet, v. 2. 228, 
BEPARTER, a witty reply. (F,-L) A. misspelling for 
repartie or reparty, ‘Some reparty, some witty strain;’ Howell, 
Famil. Letters, b. i. sect. 1. let. 18..Ὁ Ἐς repartie, ‘a reply;’ Cot. 
Orig. fem. of reparti, PP. of repartir, ‘to tedivide, to answer a thrust 
with a thrust, to reply ;’ Cot.<F. re- (= Lat. re-), again; and partir, 
to part, divide, also to dart off, rush, burst out lat hang lat, partire, 
partiri, to share, from part-, stem of pars, a part. ‘See and Part. 


AST, a taking of food; the food taken. (Fr=L.) ΜΕ. 
repast, P. Plowman, ὦ, x. 148; Gower, C.A. iii, 25, 14.00. F. 
repast itu), ἃ later repas, ‘a repast, meale ; ‘cot = ree (= Lat. 


re), again; and fem “a meale, repast,’ Cot., from Lat. pastum, acc, 
of pastus, food, ori . of pascere, to feed. ‘See Re- and Pasture. 


Der. Pay, vb., on let, iv. 5. 157. Ἐς τ Spelt 
REPAY, to pay back, recompense. (F.,< pelt repaye in 
Palsgrave. 70. Ἐν tepayer, to 


agen in Pal 
use i the τοι cent (Lite) ;Yebsolete. ‘See taiBay. "Den 


"Spm Ate το abrogate, revoke, (Fu-L) ‘That it mighte 


not be repealed ;? Chaucer's Dream (a 15th-century imitation), 1. 1 185 
‘Altered Coy a substitution of the common prefix re- for F. ra-) 

O.F. rapeler, F. rappeler, to repeale, revoke, Cot.=F. τὶν for re 
(=Lat. re-), again, back; and O.F. apeler, later appeler, to appeal. 


‘Thus repeal is a substitution for reappeal; see Re- and Appeal. 
Der. Der. repel, sb., Cor. 415 repeal-er, repeal-able. 
» to say oF dot again, rehearse. (F,=L.) “Ἱ repete 


I reherce my lesson, je repete;' Palsgrave.=F. repeter, ‘to repeat ;’ 
Cot.=Lat. repetere, to attack again, reseek, resume, repeat; pj 
repetitur = Lat, rey again; and peeve, to seek; see Ho. and Pot: 
ition. Der. repeat-ed-ly, repeat-er Ὁ repet-it-ion, from F. repetition, ‘a 
patton: ς Cot,, from Lat, acc. repetitionem. 
(PEL, to drive back, check. (L.) 

ἀγόρια * Palsgrave, who thus refers us te 

llere, to drive back; pp. repulsus.= Lat. re-, back; and pellere, to 
Siiver' see Hoe and . Der. repelivent, from the stem of the 
pres. part. ; repell-er; and see repulse, 


ile, T put backe 
ydgate.—Lat. re- 


REPOSITORY. 
REPENT, to feel sorrow for what one has done, to rue. (F..= 


1), ME. repeten King Alisaunder, 4224.=F. repentir, reflexive 
verb, ‘to Conta re, again; and penitere, used imper- 
Tonally ia the sense * to see Re- and Penitent. Der. 


repent-ant, ΜῈ. re ob. of Glouc., 
repentant res, oat ot re répentir ; repent-ance, Rob. of Brune, tr. of 
Langto! ay 55, from F. repentance. 

SSION, reverberation. (F.,<L.) ‘That, with the 

ion of the air;” Drayton, Man in the Moon (R.) ‘Salute 

me with thy repercussive voice τ᾽ Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Fels, Acti, 
se 1 (Mercury),=F. repercussion, ‘repercussion ;’ Cot.=Lat. acc. 
jonem; see Re- and ‘Percussion. Der, repercuss-ive, from, 


29H, 2 fom Fe 


Ε' repercussif, " repercussive,’ Cot. 
REPERTORY, ἃ treasury, magazine, 


a list, index. 


Fo=L) Formerly also 
“A reperiorie or index ;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, Ὁ. 

Ὁ. F. τ not found, later repertoire, 

t. repertorium, an inventory.=Lat. 

Lat. repertus, pp. of reperire, to find 

in and porre (Ennlus, usualy pervs to 


i, to be discontented. (L.) ” Spelt repyne in Palsgrave ; 
compounded of re (again) and pine, to fret. No doubt pine was, at 
the time, supposed to be a true E. word, its derivation from the 
Latin having been forgotten. But, by a fortunate accident, the word 
is ate hybrid one, but wholly a See Re- and Pine. (For 
brid words, see remind, re-new, re-ly. 


.CE, to put back. (F. , and 

hae the king ;’ Daniel Civi and 
Place. Seggssied ὃ xy F. remplacer, ‘to re-implace ;’ Der. 
ἜΕΡταπιβε, to fill comy ΜῈ. 


all completely, stock. (F.,—L.) 
replenissen. " Replenissed and lid ;” Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. i. 
pr. 4, 1. _469.~0. F. repleniss-, stem of pres. part. of replenir, to fill 
up again ty); now obsolete.<Lat. re-, jin; and a Lat. 
ope nie formed as a verb from plenus, ful 
itude. "Der. replenish-ment. And see replete. 
REPLETE, quite fall. (F,—L.) Chaucer has ρει C.T, 
2496 ἢ repletion, id. 14929.—F. replet, m., replete, f., ‘repleat; 
Cot.= Lat. repletum, acc. of repletus, filled up, pp. of replere, to fill 
agsin Lat. re, agnin; and ples to fill, from 7 PAR, to fil: see 
Hoplonsah, Der. replet-ion, from F. repletion, "a repletion,’ Cot. 
IPLEVY, to get back, or retum, goods detained for debt, on 
ledge to try the right in ᾿ law-suit. (F.=L.)  ‘Replevie, to 
releliver to the owner upon pledges or surety; it is )stso weed forthe 
bailing a man * Blount, Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. Spelt replevie, 
Spenser. F.Q., iv. 12, a1. Butler has replevin as a verb, Hudibras, 
᾿ς Lady's Answer, i. 4.—F. re (=Lat. re), again; and plevir, ‘to 
warrant, be surety, give pledges, Cot, The E. word follows the 
form of the pp. levi. B. The tion of Diez, that 
plevir is due to Lat. prabere, to δορὰ ¢ ence, to offer a 
the most likely solution. See Re- and Pledge. Der. ri 


a sb., from F, re- and O. F. plevine, ‘a warranty,’ Cot. 
Peep Ν᾽ ‘Y, to answer. (F.,=—L.) |. E. replien, pint Chaucer, 
Prol. to Legend of Good Women, 3. , the true old 


form which was afterwards replaced by the ‘learned form replipur, 
to reply.=Lat. replicare (pp. replicatua), to fold back; as a law term, 
to reply.=Lat. re, back ; and plicare, to fold. See Re- and Ply. 
Der. reply, sb., Hamlet, i. 2. 121; replication, Chaucer, C.T. 1848, 

icatio, ἃ reply,  law-term, 


lita repetition from Ital. replica, 
Pe o1) ΜΕ. ραν Chan- 
i Cot.— Tat 

‘A mynde 


aa oa Sir 


fest La fore sei 


. Der. repase, sb, δ ρει Fe 
from Ἐς repos, ‘repose,’ Cot.; repos-al, King Lear, ii. 1. 70. 
Be eam '2 place in which things are stored’ up, store- 


house. (F.,=L.) 
repositorie * (not foun’), later reposite 


Spelt repositorie in Levins and Minsheu. =O. F. 
ἃ store-house,’ Cot. Lat. 


REPREHEND. 


itorinm, δ. iitory. Formed with suffix -or-i-sm from: ids, | 
reat rere ay 8b See Re- and Bosition, repos 
), to blame, reprove, (tL (L.) ΜΕΕ. reprehenden, 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 510. It must inet aken from Lat., as the 
Ὁ. Ε. form was reprendre in the 12th century.= Lat. reprehendere (pp. 
), to hold back, check, blame.=Lat. re, back; and pre 
dendere, to hold, seize. See Re- and Comprehend. Der. repre- 
Aension, Chaucer, Troil. i. 684, prob. direct from Lat. acc, reprehen- 
sionem, as the O.F. reprehension does not seem to be older than 
16th century ; réprehens-ive ; reprehens-ible, from Lat. reprahensibi 
‘ehens-ibl-y, And see reprisal. 
SINT, to describe, express, exhibit the image of, act 
the Part of (Feb) Μ. Ε. representen, , Rom. of the Rose, 7404. 
F. representer, ‘ to represent, ex; t.— Lat. reprasentare, 
wooing ἔα one again, exhibit. = See be aging and prasentare, 
to present, hold out, from prasent-, stem of prasens, present. See 
Re- and Present (1). Der. represent-able, represent-at-ion, represent- 


ative. 

REPRESS, to restrain, check. (F,-L.) _M.E. repressen, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 166, 1. 26. Coined from Re- and Press (1), with 
the sense of Lat. reprimere, The F. represser merely means to press 
again. Der. repress-ion, rej ive. And see reprimand, 

to delay the execution of a criminal. (F.,—L.) 

In Spenser, Ἐ. Ὁ. iv. 12. 21. It is really the same word a8 reprove, 
οἵ which the M.E. form was commonly repreven (=repreven), with 
the sense to reject, put aside, disallow. To reprieve ἃ sentence is to 
disallow or reject it. Palsgrave has repreve for reprove. ‘The stoon 
which men bi layoge repreneden'= the stone which the builders 

ες, xx.17. See Reprove. Der. reprieve, sb., 
Doublet, reprove. 
ἃ τεριοοί, fof rebuke, (FL, In the Spectator, 
no. 112,—=F. réprimande, formerly reprimende, ‘a check, reprehension, 
reproof,’ Cot.—Lat. reprimenda, a thing that ought to be repressed 

fem, of fut. part. pass. of reprimere, to repress ; see ἘΦ. and Press (1). 
Der. reprimand, verb. 

REPRINT, to print again. (F.,.=L.) _ Prynne refers to a book 
«printed 1599, and now reprinted 1629;° Histrio-mastix, part i. 
Ῥ. 358(R.) From Re-and Print. Der. reprint, sb. 

anything seized in return, ret: 
L) Tt means ‘a prize’ in Shak. 1 He 
risels, pl, in Minshes, ed. 367,20. 


ἊΣ 
REPROACH, to upbraia revile, rebuke. (F.,=1L.) 


In Shak. 
Meas. for Meas, ¥. 426. [But it is tolerably certain that the sb. 
reproach was in use, in E., before the verb; it occurs, spelt reproche, 
in Skelton, Bowge of Courte, 1. 26.]—F. reprocher, ‘to reproach, . . 
object or impute unto,’ Cot. ; whence the sb. reprocke, ‘a reproach, 
imputation, or casting in the teeth ;” id. Cf. Span. reprochar, vb., 
reproche, sb.; Prov. repropchar, to reproach (cited by Diez). We 
find Prov. repropehiers, reprojers, sb. a proverb (Bartsch). 
δ The etymology is dispated, yet it je aot aoutnful; the late Lat 
appropiare became Ὁ, Ε΄. aprocher and E. approach, so that reproach 
answers to a Lat. type repropiare*, not found, to bring near to, 
hence to cast in one’s teeth, impute, object. See Diez, who shews 
that other proposed solutions of the word are phonetically impos- 
sible. 'y. Scheler well explains the matter, when he suggests 
that repropiare* is, in fact, a mere translation or equivalent οἱ 
obicere (objicere), to cast before one, to bring under one’s notice, to 
reproach. also the G. vorwerfen, to cast before, to reproach. 
δ. And hence we can explain the Prov. repropehiers lit. a bringing 
under one’s notice, a hint, a proverb. 4. The form repropiare* 
is from re-, again, and propi-us, adv., nearer, comp. of prope, neat; 
see Propinquity and Approach. Der. reproach, sb. ; reproach- 


able, reproach-obl-y; reproach-ful, Titus Andron. i. 308; reproach- 
ful-ly. 

‘REPROBATE, depraved, vile, base. (L.) Properly an adj, as 
ia L.L.L. i. 2, 643 also as sb, Meas. iv. 3. 78.-- Καὶ reprobatua, 


censured, reproved, pp. of reprobare; see Reprove, Der. reprobat- 
ἴον, ἃ eaing in the ‘quarto editions for reprobance, Oth. v. 2, 209, 
from Ο. F. reprobation, omitted ted by by Cotgrare, but in’ use in the 16th 
cent. (Littré) = Lat. acc. reprobati 


REPRODU' te roduce age uce again, (Ly In Cotgrave, ἢ 
tamlete Frprodure, From Bend Produce, "Der, Sarat 
ion, reproduet-ive, 
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REPROVE, to condemn, chide. (F,-L.) ΜΈ, reprowen (re- 
proven), Ῥ. Plowman,C.iv.389. [Also spelt repreuen; see Reprieve.} 
=O. Εἰ reprover, mod. F. réprouver, to reprove ; Littré.= Lat. repro- 
bore, to disapprove, condemn. Lat. rey agnin; and profare, to test 
pers; hence ‘to reprove’ is to reject on a second trial, to condemn. 
Bo. and Prove. Der. reprover; reprov-able, reprovably. 

‘Also reproof, Μ. E. reprove, reproef, Gower, C. A. ili. 230, 1. 2, i. 20, 
1.8; see Proof. And see reprob-ate. Doublet, reprieve. 
REPTILE, crawling, creeping. (F,—L.) In Cotgrave =F. rep- 
file, ‘reptile, creeping, crawling ;* Cot. =Lat. reptilem, acc. of rept 
creeping ; formed with suffix -ilis from repe-us, pp. of repre. to 

+ Lithuan. repioti, to creep (Nesselmann). B. Krom ¢ RAB, 
to creep, which is a mere variant of the 4/SARP, to creep; see 
Serpent. Der. repil-i-an. 

ESPUBLIO, κα commonwealth, (F.— 1) | Spelt roubliga in 
Minshea, ed. 1627.=F. republigue, ‘the commonwealth ; 
ἃ public affair, 


respublica, a commonwealth ; put for res publica, Ii 
Levins. = Lat. repudi- 


See Real and Public. Der. republican, 
REPUDIATS, to reject, disavow. (1,) 
atus, pp. of repudiare, to put away, reject. = Lat. repudium, a casting 
off, divorce, lit. a rejection of what one is ashamed of. = Lat. re-, 
away, back; and pud-, base of pudere, to feel shame, pudor, shame 
(of doubtful origin). Der. repudiat-or ; repudiat-ion, from F, repudia- 
tion, " a refusal,” Co 

GANT. "hostile, adverse. (F.,=L.) In Minshen, ed. 
1627; and in Sir t Elyot, The Governonr, b. ii. ς. 11 (R.) The 
word is rather F. than Lat.; the sb. repugnance is in Levins, ed. 1570, 
and occurs, spelt repungnaunce, in Skelton, Garland of Laurell, 311, 
‘The verb fo repugn was in rather early use, occurring in Wyclif, Acts, 
¥. 393 but appears to be obsolete. = F. repugnant, pres. part. of re 


‘to repugne, crosse, thwart;’ Cot. = Lat. repugnare, lit. to 
fit agin. = Lat. re-, back, hence against ; and peg “pre τὸ fight ; 
and Pugnacious. Der. repugnance, from O. F. repugnance, 


. ean 7 Cot. 
to repel, beat off. (L.) Survey translates Lat. τ 
in Virgil, Ain. if. 13, by repulst. _*Oftent; repel 
is cause of dyscomforte ;’ Sir T. Elyot, ΟΝ οἵ Helth, 
δ τι ς: 12, = Lat. repulsus, pp. of repellere, to re] see Repel. 
B. The sb. answers to Lat. repulsa, a refusal, re orig. fem of 
the pp. repulsus, Der. repulse, sb., a8 above; repuls-ive, -ly, -ness 
Ὁ furore, to estimate, account. (F,—L.) I repute, 1 estyme, 
or judge, Ie repute;” Palsgrave, The sb. reputation is in Chaucer, 
C. T. 12536, 12560. =O. Εἰ. reputer, ‘to repute ;’ Cot. Lat. reputare, 
to repute, esteem, = Lat. re-, again; and putare, to think; see Re- 
tative. Der. reputable, reput-abl-y, eputrablenese; rept 
ed-ly ; ion, from F. reputation, ' reputation, esteem,’ Cot. 
BEQUEST, an entreaty, petition, (F.,=L.) M.E. requeste, 
Chaucer, C.T. 2687. —O. F. requeste, ‘a request ;' Cot. = Lat. requisita, 
8 thing asked, fem. of pp. of reper to ask; see Ro and Quest 
and see Require. Der. request, verb, Two Gent. i. 3. 13. 


REQUIEM, « mass for the repose of the dead. (1) ‘The 
requiem-masse to synge ;* Skelton, Puylyp lyp Sparowe, ΓΝ The Mass 
for the Dead was called the requiem, . eenase the anthem or οἱ 


began with the words *Regwiem etermam dona eis, Domine, &; 
see Procter, On the Common Prayer = Lat, ruin, ace of repuiet 


= Lat. re-, again; and quies, rest; see Be- and Quiet. And 
"REQUIRE, to ask, demand. (F.,—L.) Spelt requyré in Pals- 
grave. M.E. requiren, Chaucer, C.T. 8306; in 1. ΚΝ we find 
~,riming with there. 


The word was sien from Ἐς, but it in. 


rependam (Zin. ii. 161) by * en large 

amendes.’ The word ought rather to be requit; cf. ‘hath reguit it,” 

Temp. iii. 3, 71. But just as quite occurs as ἃ variant stew sore 
tes pat for requit; see Re-and Quit. Der. requit-al, Merry 
ives, ἵν. 2. 

REREDOS, Δ screen at the back of an altar. ot) ΝΥ 

reredosse in the hall;" Harrison, Desc. of Eng. Ὁ. 

Famivall, p. 240. Hall, in his Chronicle (Henry vik, = % 


goumeratis|“harths, reredoac, chimnayes ranges; 
led of rear, i.e. Ly Ader αεᾶ Ἐ᾿ Ce ey 


the Back το thatthe sone fs See Rear (2) and Dot 
REREMOUSE, REARMOUGI (OUSE, « bat, (Ε) 54} in use in 
te Wet of Eogunds Halliwell. The pl. reremys occurs in Rich. 
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REREWARD. 


'ARD, the same as Rearward, q. v. 
RESCIND, to repeal, annul. (F.,=L.) i Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. = F. rescinder, * to cut or pare off, to cancell ;’ Cot, = Lat. re- 
scindere, to cut off, annul. = Lat. re-, back ; and scindere (pp. scissus), 
to cut; see Re- and . Der. resciss-ion, from O. F. rescision, 
“a rescision, a cancelling,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. rescissionem. 
RESCRIPT, an official answer, edict. (F.,—L.) In Cotgrave.= 
9. F. reser a rescript, a writing back, an ΠΟΣῚ given in writing: 
τ. = Lat. reserij rescript, reply; neut. of rescriptus, pp. Οἱ 
rescribere, to write back; see Re- and Beribe. 
}CUE, to free from danger, deliver from violence. (F., = L.) 
M. E. rescouen, rescowen, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. met. 5, 1. 
3809. = Q.F. rescourre, ‘to rescue;’ Cot. The same word as Ital. 
Tisenotere. = Low Lat. rescutere, which occurs a. Ὁ. 1308 (Ducange) ; 
which stands for reéxeutere. So also the O.F. rescousse, a rescue, 
answers to Low Lat. rescussa = Lat. reéxcussa, fem. pp. of the same 
verb; and mod. F. recousse = Low Lat. recussa, the same sb. with the 
comission of ex. B. From Lat. re, again; and excutere (pp. ex- 
eustus), to shake off, drive away, comp. of ex, off, and quatere, to 
shake; see Re-, Bx: yuash. Der. rescue, sb., M.E. rescous, 


-» and 
Chaucer, C. T. 2645, 
RESEARCH, 


from the O. F. rescousse, ‘ rescue,’ Cot. 
careful search. (F.,—L.) _ ‘Research, a strict 
1706, From Re- Cf. O.F. 
Cot.; mod. F. recherche. 
‘RESEMBLES, to belike. (F.,=L.) ΜῈΕ. resemblen, Gower, C.A. 
iii. 117, L 20. .” Mod. F. res 
tembler. = F. re-, again ; and sembler, ‘to seem, also to resemble,’ id. 

Lat. re-, again; and similare, more generally simulare, to imitate, 
copy, make like, from similis, like; see Re- and Similar. Der. 
resembl-ance, M. E. resemblaunce, Gower, C. A. i. 83, 1. 4, from O. Ε΄ 
resemblance, ‘a resemblance ;’ Cot. 

, to take ill, be indignant at. (F,=L.) Orig. merely to 
be sensible of a thing done to one; see Trench, Select Glossary. In 
Beaumont, Psyche, canto iv. st. 156. ‘To resent, to be sensible of, or 
to stomach an affront ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Blount’s Gloss. has only 
the sb. resentment, also spelt ressentiment, = O.F. resentir, ressentir. 
‘Se ressentir, to taste fully, have ἃ sensible apprehension of; se res- 
sentir de iniure, to remember, to be sensible or desire a revenge of, to 
find himself ieved at a thing;"’ Cot. Thus the orig. sense was 
merely ‘to be filly sensible of,’ without any sinister meaning.—F. re-, 
again} and sentir, to feel, from Lat. sentire, to feel; see Re- and 

». Der. resent-ment, from Εἰ. ressentiment ; resent-ful, -ly. 

RESERVE, to keep back, retain. (F,<L.) M.E. reseruen (with 
« = v), Chaucer, C. T. 188.—0. F. reserver, ‘to reserve,’ Cot. - Lat. 
reseruare, to keep back. = Lat. re, back; and seruare, to keep; see 
Be- and Serve. Der. reserve, sb., from O.F. reserve, ‘ store, a 
reservation,’ Cot.; reserv-ed, reserv-ed-ly, -ness; reserv-al-ion; also 
reserv-cir, ἃ place where any thing (esp. water) is stored up, Swin- 
‘bume’s Trav. in Spain, p. 199, from F. reservoir, ‘a store-house,’ Cot., 
which from Low Lat. reseruatorium (Ducange) 

RESIDE, to dwell, abide, inhere. (F.,—. 
Glossary. In Shak. Temp. iii. 1. 65. 
earlier, in Chaucer, C. T. 16128.] = Q.F. resider, ‘to reside, stay,’ 
Cot. -- Lat. residere, to remain behind, reside. = Lat. re-, back; and 
sedere, to sit, cognate with E. sit; see Re-and Sit. Der. resid-ence, 
85 above, from F. residence, ‘a residence, abode,’ Cot.; resid-ent, 
Bemers, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 210, and c. 219 (R.); residcent-i-al, 
resid-enc-y ; resid-ent-i-ar-y, And see resid-ue, 

RESIDUE, the remainder. (F.,=L.) M. E. residue, P. Plowman, 
8. vi. το. -- Ὁ. F. residu, ‘ the residue, overplus,’ Cot.= Lat. residuum, 
ἃ remainder ; neut. of residuus, remaining. = Lat. resid-ere, to remain, 
also to reside; see Der. residual, residu-ar-y. Doublet, 
residuum, which is the Lat. form. 

GN, to yield up. (F..=L.) ME. resignen, Chaucer, C. T. 
§200.=F. resigner, ‘to resigne, surrender ;’ Cot,=Lat, resignare, to 
unseal, annul, assign back, resign. Lit. ‘to sign back or again.’ See 
Be-and Sign. Der. resign-at-ion, from F. resignation, ‘a resigna- 
tion ;’ Cot. 

RESILIENT, rebounding. (L.) ‘Whether there be any such 
resilience in Eccho'sy’ Bacon, Nat. Hist, § 245.—Lat. resilient, stem 
of pres. part. of resilere, to leap back, rebound, = Lat. re, back; and 
salére, to leap; see Re-and 8 it. Der. resilience. Also result, q.v. 
Β IN, ROSIN, an inflammable substance, which flows from 
trees, (F.,=L,=Gk.) Resin js the better and older form. 


‘Great, 


RESPITE. 


aboundance of rosin ;’ Holland, tr. of Plutarch, b. 
reeyn, recyne, Wyclif, Jer. li. 8.20. Ε΄ resing, 

résine. = Lat, résing, Jer. li, 8-(Vulgate). B. Prob. not a Lat. 
word, but borrowed from Gk. ῥητίνα (with long i), resin, gum from 
trees. For the from τ to s, cf. Doric φατί as compared with 
Attic φησί, he says, and Gk. ob for Lat. ἐν, thou. Moreover, there 
is a place called Retina, of which the mod. name is Resina (White). 
y. The ctymology sometimes given from Gk. ῥεειν, to flow (root pu), 
can hardly be right, as it does not give the right vowel. The 9 cor- 
responds to Skt. d; we may therefore compare Skt. γάϊα, ‘the resin- 
‘ous exudation of the Shorea robusta ;" Benfey. Der. resin-oxs, from 
Ὁ. Ε. resinevx, ‘full of rosin,’ Cot.; resin-y. 

RESIST, to stand against, . (Ἐν, = L.) Spelt resyste in 
Palsgrave ; resyst in Skelton, On the Death of Edw. Wi 11,80.F, 
resister, ‘to resist;’ Cot. = Lat. resistere, to stand back, stand still, 
withstand. Lat. re-, back; and sistere, to make to stand, set, also to 
stand fast, a causal verb formed from s/are, to stand, cognate with E. 
stand. See Re- and Stand. Der. resist-ance, M. E. resistence, 
Chaucer, C.T. 16377, from O.F. resistence (later resistance, as in 
Cotgrave, mod, F, résistance), which from Lat. resistenti-, crude form 
οἵ pres. part. of resistere ; resist-ible, resist-ibil-i-ty, resistless, resist-less~ 
ly, resist-less-ness. 

‘RESOLVE, to separate into parts, analyse, decide. (L.) Chaucer 
has resolued (with w=v) in the sense of ‘thawed; tr. of Boethius, b, 
iv. met. 5,1. 3814. — Lat. resoluere, to untie, loosen, melt, thaw. — 
Lat. re, again; and soluere, to loosen; see Re- and Solve. Der. 
resolv-able ; resolv-ed ; resolv-ed-ly, All's Well, v. 3. 332; resoluved-ness. 
Also resolute, L. L. L, v. 2. 705, from the pp. resolutus; resolutely, 
ratelatenese Ὁ resolut-ion, Mach. v. 5.42, from F. resolution, ‘a resolu- 
tion,’ Cot. 

RESONANT, resounding. (L.) In Milton, P. L. xi. 563.—Lat. 
resonant-, stem of pres. part. of resonare, to resound. Cf. Ὁ. F. reson 
nant, ‘resounding ;’ Cot. See Resound. Der. resonance, suggested 
©. F. resonance, ‘a resounding ;* Cot. 

ISORT, to go to, betake oneself, have recourse to. (Ε.,.. 1.) 
*Al I refuse, but that I might resorte Unto my loue;* Lam 
of Mary Magdalene, st. 43. The sb. resort is in Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 
135.=0. F, resortir, later ressortir, ‘to issue, goe forth againe, resort, 
recourse, repaire, be referred unto, for a full tryal, . . to appeale unto; 
and to be removeable out of an inferior into a superior court ;’ Cot, 
(It was thus a law term.) Hence the sb. resort, later ressort, ‘ the 
authority, prerogative or jurisdiction of a sovereign court,” Cot. 
Littré explains that, the serise of ressort, sb., being a refuge or place 
of refuge (hence, a court of appeal), the verb means to seek re! 
(hence, to appeal). Low Lat. resortire, to be subject to a tribunal; 
cf. resortiri, to retum to any one. = Lat. re-, again; and sortiri, ta 
obtain ; so that re.ortiri would mean to re-obtain, gain by appeal, 
hence to appeal, resort to a higher tribunal, or to resort generally. 
Cf. Ital. risorto, royal power, jurisdiction ; quite distinct from risorto, 
resuscitated, which is the pp. of risorgere = Lat. resurgere, to rise agai 
B. The Lat. sorsiri is lit. ‘to obtain by lot ;’ from sorti-, crude form 
of sors, alot. See Re- and Sort. Der. resort, sb., as above. 

RESOUND, to echo, found again. ‘The final d is ex- 
crescent after n, as in the sb. i, a noise, . resounen, Chaucer, 
C.T. 1280.=0, F. resonner, resoner, omitted by Cotgrave, but in use 
in the 1ath cent. (Littré) ; mod. F. résonner. = Lat. resonare.= Lat. re-; 
and sonare, to sound, from sonus, a sound; see Re- and Sound (3). 
Der. renont gv. 

ἃ supply, support, expedient. (F.,=L.) In Cot- 
grave, to translate F. ressource; he also gives the older fon resource, 
τὰ mew source, or spring, a recovery.’ The sense is ‘new source, 
fresh spring;” hence, « new supply or fresh expedient. Compoonded 
of Re- and Source, 

RESPECT, regard, esteem. (F., = L.) In The Court of Love 
(perhaps not earlier than .D. 1500), 1. 155.=F. respect, ‘ respect, re~ 
gard;” Cot, = Lat. respectum, acc. of respectus, a looking at, respect, 

ard. — Lat. respectus, pp. of respicere, to look at, look back upon, 
Lat. re, back; and specere, to see, spy. See Re- and Spy. Der. 


RESPLENDENT. 


five yeares granted by the prince unto a debtor,’ &c.; Cot. The true 
org, sense ἃ regard, τοῦ had to a suit on the part of a prince or 


judge, and it is a mere doublet of respect. = Lat. acc. respectum; see 
Respect. Der. respite, verb, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 11886.  Doublet, 
respect. 
ENT, very bright. (L.) (Not from 0. F., which 
has the form rey Jendissant; see Cotgrave.) ‘Resplendent with 
lory;’ Craft of Lovers, st. , 1. 3; in Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561, 
ἐν 391.-τἼ δῖ, resplendent-, stem of pres. part. of resplendere, to shine 
brightly, lit. to shine again.=Lat. re, again; and splendere, to shine ; 
wee Re- and Splendour. Der. resplendent-ly, resplendence. 
RESPOND, to answer, reply. (F. = 1.) ‘For his great deeds 
respond his speeches great,’ i.e. answer to them ; Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, 
Ὁ. x. ς. 40. = O.F. respondre, ‘to answer; also, to match, hold cor- 
jency with ;’ Cot.—Lat. responder ep. respons), to. answer. 


ἐς re, back, in retam ; and spondere, to 3 see Re- and 
Sponsor. Der. respond-ent, Tyndall, Wor PT 171, gol. 251.47, 
from Lat.’ respondent-, stem of pres. part. of responder. 


response, 
M.E. response, spelt respons in Rob. of ἐς, οἱ Langtoft, p. 98. 
1. 14, from Ο. ἘΞ response, ‘an answer,’ Cot.,= Lat, responsum, neut. of 

. responsus ; respons-ible, respons-ibl-y, respons-ibil-irty ; respons-ive, 
Flamiet,v- 2.159, from O. toni responsive, answerable,’ Cot. 


respons-ivedy. Also 
BST 1), repose, quiet, pause. (E) ΜΕ, rate (dissyllabic), 
Chaucer, δ Τ᾿ 9729, 9736. The final ¢ is due:to the form of the 


oblique cases of t) ALS. rest, rast, fem, sb., rest, quiet ; 
but the gen., dat., and acc. sing. take final -e, making reste, reste; see 
Grein, ii. 372. 4 Du. rust, Shan and Swed. rast. BE Teel. vost, the 
distance between two resting-places, a mile. + Goth. rasta, a stage 
of journey, ἃ mile, +0.H. ὮΝ rasta, rest ; also, 2 measure of dis- 
tance. B. All from the Teut. type RASTA, Fick, iii. 246; to 
be divided as RASTA, And just as we have bla-s from blow, so 
here the root is 4/ RA, to rest, whence Skt. ram, to rest, rejoice at, 
sport, and the sb. ra-ti, Ὁ. rel pleasure ‘as also the Gk. ἐρωή, rest, and rob. 
fp, lave; see Ram, Erotic. Der. rest, verb, A.S. restan, 
ii, 3733 restless, rest-less-ly, rest-less-ness. 

{I (2), to remain, be left over. (F.—L.) Perhaps obsolete; 
in Shak, _* Nought γεν for me but to make open pro- 
1 Hen. VL i. 3. 70. The sb. rest, remainder, is still 
it occurs in Surrey, tr. of Virgil, Ain. ii. 651 (Lat. text) ; 
see Richardson. = F. rester, ‘to rest, remaine Lat. 
to stop behind, stand still,’ remain. 
stare, to stand, cognate with E. stand; see Re’ ‘and Stand. 
rest, sh., as above, from F. reste, ‘a rest, residue, remnant ;’ Cot. And 
see ce rei, arrest. Rest-harrow = arrest-harrow (Fr, arréte-boeuf). 

STAURANT, a place for refreshment. ( 1.) Borrowed 
ἔτη mod, F, restaurant, . of restaurer, to 
restore, refresh; see Restore. Cot. has: ‘restaurant, a restorative.’ 

RESTITUTION, the act of restoring. (F.,=L.) | M.E. restite 
cion, P. Plowman, B. v. 235, 238. — F. restitution, *a restitution.’ = 
Lat. restitutionem, acc. of restitutio, a restoring, = Lat. restitutus, pp. of 
restituere, to restore.= Lat. re-, back ; and statuere, to place; see 
and Statute, Stand. Der. restitue, verb, in P. Plowman, B. v. 281 


(obsolete) ; from F. restituer. 
‘RESTIVE, unwilling to go forward, obstinate. (F,=L.) Some- 
jough the orig. sense is very different. 


times confused with restles, ἢ 
In old authors, it is sometimes confused with resty, Psd as if from 
rest (1); but properly resty or restie stands for O.F. restif. *Grow restie, 
nor go on;’ Chapman, tr. of Homer, iad, v. 234. * When there be 
not stonds, nor restiveness ina man’s nature;’ Bacon, Essay 40, Of 

Fortune. See further in Trench, Select Glossary.—F. restif, ‘restie, 
stubborn, drawing backward, that will not go forward ;’ Cot. Mod. 
F. rétif.nF. rester, to rest, remain;? Cot. See Rest (2). 4 Thus 
the true sense of restive is stubbom in keeping one’s place; a restive 
horse is, properly, one that will not move for whipping; the shorter 
form resty is preserved in prov. E. rusty, restive, unruly (Halliwell) ; 
to turn rusty is to be stubborn, Der. restive-ness. 

RESTORE, to repair, replace, retum. (F..—L.) M.E. restoren, 
Rob. of Glouc,, p. 500, 1. 10.0. F. restorer (Burguy), also restaurer, 
‘to restore,’ Cot. — Lat. restaurare, to restore. Lat. re-, again ; 
staurare* (not used), to establish, make firm, a verb derived from an 
adj, staurus* = Gk. σταυρός, that which is firmly fixed, a stake=Skt. 
shavara, fixed, stable, which is derived from 4/ STA, to stand, with 
suffix -wara, See Re- and Stand; also Store. Der. resfor-at-ion, 
M. E. restawracion, Gower, C. A. iii. 23, 1. 1, from F. restauration = 
Lat. acc. restaurationem ; restor-at-ive, M. E. restauratif, Gower, C. A. 
iii, 30, 1.15, Also restaur-ant, 4, v. 

RESTRAIN, to hold back, check, limit. (F,-L.)  M.E. re 
streinen, restreignen, Gower, C. ΄ 206,1. 10; Chaucer, C.T. 14505. 
=F. restraindre, ‘to restrain, Cot.; mod. F. restraindre, = Lat. re- 
wringere, to draw back tightly, bind back, = Lat. re, back; and 


RETICULE. 


stringere, to draw tight; see Re- and Stringent. Der. restraint, 
Surrey, Prisoned in Windsor, l. 53, from O.F. restraincte, "ἃ restraint, 
Cot., fem. of restrainct, old pp. af restraindre, Also restrict, in Foxe's 
Acts and Monuments, p. 1173 (R.), from Lat. restrictus, pp. of re 
stringere; restrict-ion, tr. of More’s Utopia, ed. Arber, b. ii (Of their 
iourneyng), p. 105, 1. 9, from F. restriction, ‘a restriction,’ Cot. ; re 
strict-ive, restrict-ive-ly. 

RESULT, to ensue, follow as a consequence. (F.,«I.) In Levins, 
ed. 1570.—O, Εἰ resulter, ‘to rebound, or leap back ; also, to rise of, 
come opt οἵ; Cot. = Lat. resultare, to spring back, rebound; fre- 
quentative οἱ of resilere, to leap back; formed from a pp. resultus, not 
nue, Sce Resilient. Der. rewlr, sb. a late Ὁ result-ant, αι 
mathematical term, from the stem of the pres. part. 

RESUME, to take up again after interruption. (F.=L.) ‘I 
resume, I take agayne ;” Palsgrave. = O. F. reswmer, ‘to resume;” 
Cot.=Lat. resumere, to take again. = Lat. re, ; and samere, fo to 
take. B. The Lat. sumere is a compound of rub of wb, under, up; and 
emere, to take, bay. See Redeem. ~esumrable, remot 

jo, which is from ‘the 


formed. from Lat. resumy Pp. ren ερέμε.. 

a rising from the deade (F, =L) 
MED E. resurrectioun, reserexioun; Ῥ. ‘lowman, B. xviii. 425. = O. F. 
resurrection, ‘a resurrection,’ Cot. = Lat. acc, resurrectionem, from nom, 
. = Lat. resurrectus, pp. of resurgere, to rise again. = Lat. re-, 
Se Hee re, to rise; see Be- Source. 

TE, to revive. i) Orig. a pp. as in: ‘our 
mortall bodies shal be resuscitate ;* Bp. Gardner, Exposicion, On the 
Presence, p. 65 (R.) = Lat. resuscitatus, pp. of resuscitare, to raise up 
again.=Lat. re-, again; and suscitare, to raise up, put for eub-citare, 
compounded of sub, up, under, and citare, to summon, rouse. See 
Re-, Bub-, and Cite. Per. resuscitat-ion ; resuscitat-ive, from O.F. 
resuscitatif, * resuscitatin 

SBTAAT. to sel ἴὰ tnall portions. (Ε.,- 1.) Tn Shak. L. LL. 
v. 2. 317. Due to the phrase to sell by retail. ‘Sell by whole-sale 
and not by retaile ;* Hacklayt, Voyages, vol. i. p. 506, 1. 84. To sell 
dy rataitis to sell by *the shred,’ or small portion. = O. F. retail, 

paring, or small peece cut from a thing; Cot.=O. F. ret. 
“to shred, pare, el τ' id.=F. re- (=Lat.re-), again; and tailler, to 
lailor. Der. retail, sb. (whi 


cut; see Re- and is really the more 
orig. word); see above. Cf. de-tail. 

‘AIN, to hold back, detain. (F.,= 1.) In Skelton, Phylyp 
Sparrow, I. 1126, "ΟΥ̓ them that list all uice for to retaine ;) Wyatt, 
Sat, ii. I. 21. Spelt revayne in Palsgrave.—yF. reteir, ‘to retaine, 
withholde;? Cot. Lat. retinere, to hold back.— Lat. re-, back; and. 


tenere, to hold; see Re- and Tenable. Der. retain-able; retain-er, 
Hen. VIII. ii, 4. 1133 retention, q. vo retin-ue, 4, τς 

RETALIATE, ‘to repay. (L.) ἴα Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.— 
Lat. retaliatus, pp. of retaliare, to requite, allied to tlio, retaliation 
inkind, Cf. Lat. Zee talionis, the law of retaliation. B. It is 
usual to connect these words with Lat. alis, such, like; but this is 
by no means certain. Vanicek connects them with Skt. tul, to ik, 
wreigh, compare, equal ; cf. Skt. fold a balance, ality, fulya, 

these words are from 4/ TAL, to lift, wei ‘nake equal, for w! δ 
see Tolerate, Der. retaliat-ion, a coil only Ὁ retaliatsive, retali- 
at-or-y. 

RETARD, to make slow, delay, defer. (F.,=L.) _In Minsheu, ed. 
1627.—0. F. retarder, ‘ to foreslow, hinder ;’ Cot. Lat, retardare, to 
delay. = Lat. re-, back; and ‘ardare, to make slow, from tardus, slow. 
See Re- and Tardy. Der. retard-at-ion. 

RETCH, BEACH, to try to vomit. (.) Sometimes spelt reach, 
but quite distinct from the ordinary verb fo reach. Ip Todd’s Johnson ; 
without an example. ‘ Reach, to retch, to strive to vomi eacock, 
Gloss. of words used in Manley and Corringham (Lincoln). = AS. 
Ardcan, to try to vomit, Elfric’s Glos. 26 (Bosworth); whence: 
« Phtisis, wyrs-hrécing, vel wyrs-it-spiung τ᾽ Wright's Vocab. i. 19, 
col. 2, 1. 12, = A.S. Arde, a cough, or pit; in Arde-gebrac, sore 
throat, 18.1.2; ef. Ardea, the throat (=G. rachen), Ps. cxiil. 15.4-Icel. 
hrakja, to retch ; from ἀγάλι, spittle. Allied to Gk. κράζειν (=xpay- 
yay), to croak, 

RETENTION, power to retain, or act of retaining. (Fi =L) 
In Shak. Tw. Nt. il. 4. 993 v. 84.—F. retention, ‘a retention ;? Cot. 
=Lat. retentionem, acc. of retentio, a retaining.= Lat. retentus, pp. of 
retinere; see Retain. Der. retent-ive, retent-tve-ly, -ness. 

RETI ΜΟΙ silent. (L) Modem; the sb. reticence is in 
ΝΞ tr. of Fintarch, Ρ. pa ἔν Lat. ἀρ τὰ να] stem of bated 

of reticere, to silent. = Lat. re, jence, very much; 

End racer, to be silent see Re- and Tacit See er. τέρατα, from 
F, reticence, ‘silence,’ Cot., from Lat. reticentia, 

RETICULE, a little bag to be carried in the hand. (F..=L.) 
Modem ; not in Todd’s Johnson. Borrowed from F, reticule, a net 
for the hair, a reticule ; Littré. = Lat. reticulum, a little net, a reticule; 
double dimin. (with suffix -cwlu) from reti-, crude form of rete, a net. 
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Root uncertain, Der. reticul-ar, reticul-ate, reticul-at-ed ; also reti- 
ar-y, i.e. net-like; reti-form, in the form of a net; also reti-na, 4. νυ. 
EETINA, the innermost coating of the eye. (L.) Called ‘ Reti- 
is tunica, or Retina,’ in Phillips, ed. 1706. So called because it 
Tesembles a fine network. Apparently a coined word; from reti-, 
crude form of rele, a net; see Retioule. 


BRETINUE, a suite or body of retainers, (F.,—L.) Μ. Ἑ. retenue, 
retinue ;* Cot.; 


Chancer, C. T. '2504, 6975. = O.F. retenue, 


of retenu, pp. of retenir, to retain; see Retain. 

RETIN, to retreat, recede, iraw back. ( 
Temp. iv, 161.0. F. ratirer, 
beck and firer, to draw, pull, pluck, a word of Teut. origin. See 

Be- and Tirade. Der. retire-ment, Meas. for Meas. v. 130, from F. 
retirement, "ἃ. retiring,’ Cot. 

RETORT, a censure returned; a tube used in distillation. 
(F..=L, _In both senses, it is the same word. The chemical retort 
ἦς so called from its ‘twisted’ or bent tube; ἃ retort is a sharp reply 
twisted’ back or bia to an assailant. ‘The retort courteous ;” 
As You Like It, v. +76. ‘She wolde retorte in me and my mother ;” 
Henrysoun, Test. οἱ Creseide, st. 41. =F. retorts, ‘a retort, or crooked 
body,’ Cot. ; fem, of retort, isted, twined, . . ret orted, violently re- 
‘tamed,’ id.; pp. of retordre, ‘to wrest back, retort τ᾽ id. = Lat. retor~ 
quere (pp. retortus), to twist back. — Lat. re, back; and forguere, to 
twist; see Re- and Torsion. 

RETOUCH, RETRACE; from Re- and Touch, Trace. 

RETRACT, to revoke. (F, - 1.) In Levins, ed. 1570, [The 
remark in Trench, Study of Words, lect. iii, that the primary mean- 
ing is ‘to reconsider,’ is not borne out by the etymology; ‘to draw 
ack’ is the older sense.] = O.F. ratracter, ‘to recant, revoke,’ Cot. 
= Lat. retractare, to retract ; frequentative of retrahere (pp. retractus), 
to draw back. = Lat. re-, back ; and ¢rahere, to draw; see Re- and 
"race. Der. retract-ion, from O. F. retraction, ‘a retraction,’ Cot.; 
retract-ive, retract-ive-ly ; also retract-ile, i.e, that can be drawn ack, 
coined word. And see retreat, 

RETREAT, a drawing back, a place of retirement. (F..—L.) 
Spelt retreit in Levins. ‘ Bet is to maken beaw retrete’ = it is better 
to make a good retreat ; Gower, C. A. iii. 356.—0. F. retrete (Littré), 
later retraite, spelt retraicte in Cotgrave, ‘a retrait, a place of refuge ;" 
fem. of retret, retrait, pp. of retraire, ‘to withdraw ;’ Cot. = Lat. re- 
trakere, to draw back ; see Retract. Der. retreat, verb, Milton, 


ee packer Der. 
retrench-ment, Philliy 
RETRIBUTION, requital, reward or punishment. (F.,—L:) 


In Minsheu, ed. 1627.=F. retribution, ‘a retribution, requitall ;’ Cot. 
= Lat. retributionem, acc. of retributio, recompense. = Lat. retributus, 
PP. oo μη fore eee y.= Lat. re-, back; and éribuere, to 


assii ute. Der. retribut-ive. 

Τα, ἀρ reeavers brine ‘back wee farmer tate, f= 
L) ‘I retrew, 1  fynde agayne, as houndes do their game, je 
retrowue;’ Pi Levins has 


‘hase, Just as in the case of contrive, the spelling has been altered ; 
probably retreve was meant to represent the occasional form re- 
treuver of the O. F. retrover, later retrowver, = Ἐς retrouver, ‘to find 
again * Cot. = F. re-, again; and trouver, to find. See Contrive 
and Trover. Thus the successive spellings are retreve (for retrewve), 
retrive, retrieve, Der. retriev-er, retriev-able. 
0-, backwards, prefix. (L.; or Ἐς, = L.) 
.” A comparative form, with comp. suffix -fro (from 
Aryan -far), a8 in ul-tro, ci-tro, in-tro; from red- or re-, back. ‘Thus 
the sense is ‘ more backward.’ See 
RETROCESSION, a going back. “(Ly A coined word, and 
not common; see an example | in Richardson. As a math. term, in 
Phillips, ed. 1706. Formed with suffix -ion (= F. ion, Lat. ionem) 
from rtrceartr, pp of rercedere to go backwards; see Retro- and 
Cede. The classical Lat. sb. is retrocessus, 
RETROGRADE, going backwards, from better to wotse. (L.) 
In early astronomical ‘use, with to a planet's apparent back- 
ward motion, M. E. retrograd, grad hance, ‘On ΧῊ trolabe, = δὰ. [οἱ 
Skeat, pt. ii. § 4,1. 31: § 35,1. 12. = Lat. retrogradus, goi 
Sard used ‘of & planet. = Lat. retrogradi, to go teckel Τὰς 
retro-, backward; and gradi, to go, from gradus, a step; see 
and Grade. Der. retrograde, verb, from O.F. retrograder, " 
recoyle, retire Cot. ; retrogress-ion, in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Ὁ. vi. c. 3, last section, as if from Lat. retrogressio * (but the classical 
form is retrogressus), from retrogre of retrogradi. Hence 
retrogressive, ἐγ. Also retrograd-al-ion, * Hettand, ἐπ of Plinie, δεῖς 


Lat. retro-, 


REVEL. 


ο. 17, from F. retroy ion, “8 retrogradation,’ Cot. formed from 
retro vadare, collate rm of retrogradi. 
RETROSE PRCT, « κα contempiation of the past. (L.) Used by 
Addison in The Freeholder (Todd ; no reference). Pope has retro- 
Moral Essays, Ep. i. 1 ‘Swift has retrospection 
ference). srospect, or spection, looking back ;° 
. Coined from Lat. retrospectus, unused pp. of retro- 

ΞΕ back. = Lat. retro-, backward ; and specere, to look ; 
Retro and 8 Dy. 

RETURN, to come back to the same place, answer, retort. 
(F=L) ME. returnen, retournen, ‘Chaucer’C.T, 2097; Rom. of 
th 84. = F. retowrner, ‘to retam;’ Cot.=F. re, back; 
tum; see Re- and Turn. Der. return, sb., King 
|. 600. Der. return-able. 

REUNION, REUNITE ; sce Re- and Unit. 

REVEAL, |, make known. (νῷ ) Spelt ree, Spenser, 
F.Q ili, 2. 48. = F. reveler, ‘to reveale ;* Cc t. rewelare, to un 
veil, draw back a veil. -- Lat.re-, back ; and uela 
ἃ veil ; see Re- and Veil. ‘Der. revel-at-ion, M. 
Rom. xvi. 25, from F. revelation, ‘a revelation,’ Οἱ 
ace. of reuelatio, formed from reuelatus, PP. of reuelar 
REVEILLE, an alarum at break of 
reveille, sound, sound ;’ 
where the fife its shrill reveil/é screams ;’ Campbel 
st. 7. Now a trisyllabic word. The last s) 
planation, as the F. word is révei, an awaking, reveille ; as in battre 
Je réveil, sonner le réveil, to beat, to sound the reveille (Hamilton). 
It is perhaps due to some misconception by Englishmen with respect 
to the F. word rather than to a derivation from evil, pp. of réveiller, 
to rouse, which is the allied verb. β. The sb. réveil =O. F. resveil, 
‘a hunt'pup or moming-song for α new married wie, the day after 
the marriage.’ The verb réviller =O. F.resveiller, ‘to awake;’ Cot. 
= F. re (= Lat. re), again; and O.F. esveiller, to waken (Cot), 
from Low Lat. exuigilare*, not found, but a mere compound of ex, 
out, and wis ΓΝ to wake, watch, from ΝΙΝ wakeful. See Re-, 


epee 
dened 
“La dougors de tens novel Fait 


Chrestomathie, col. 323,1. 28. According to ‘Dies, i ‘appears 
rivel,  B. The word presents great difficulty. The opinion of Diez 
seems best, viz. that it is connected with O. F. reveler, to rebel, re- 
volt (Roquefort); so that the orig. sense would be ‘ revolt, uproar, 
Tots tumult.’ Cf. also O. F. revelé, proud, i.e. orig. rebellious. See 
iia a in the Roman de la Rose, 8615, cited by Roquefort and 
in col. 382, 1.35: ‘Quil vous fust avis que la terre Vousist 
enprendre estrif erre Au ciel destre miex estelee ; Tant ert 
ses fleurs revelee’ = that you would have thought that the earth wished 
to enter into ἃ strife or war with heaven as to being better adorned 
with stars; so greatly was it puffed up by its flowers. Here revelee= 
rendered rebellious, made conceited. ‘adj. reveleux (Roquefort) 
meant blustering, riotous; from which it is an easy step to the sense 
οὔ" indulging in revelry.’ Ὑ. The word also occurs in Pro’ 
in iarest. Prov. col. 133; 1 19, we have: ‘e rics hom ‘2b 
paue de revel’ = and a rich man with bat little hospitality, i.e. little 
given to revelry. δ If this view be right, the sb. rewi is from the 
verb reveler m Lat. rebellare, to rebel; see Rebel. «. Scheler 
this solution, and links revel to F. réver, to dream ; but the 
in réver seems to have been Jong, and the form rive! (noted above 
as a variant of revel) can hardly be explained τα ee sup] 
that re (= ri-) is the ordinary prefix α just as 
rebellare and ribellare as the erb "to rebel.” See Scheler's 
article on F. réver, Der. revel, verb, M. E. revelen, Poems and Lives 
of Saints, ed. Furnivall, xxx. 15 (Stratmann), from O. F. reel, to 
rebel, be riotous, as above; revell-er, M. E. revelour, Chaucer, 
43893 revel-ry, M.E, revelrie, Rom. of the Rose, 720. 


ee 
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tlse MLE, reo, ful of revelry, fll of jst, Chance, 12934, Re and Vision. Der rev 
ΣΙ. Ἐ, rem (as above); which furnishes one more link F. revision, " ἃ ret 


'REVISLT, to vist agen, (Εν - 10 In Hamlet, i.4. 68. From 
“REVENGE, to injure in return, avenge. (F.=L.) In Palsgrave. | Be- and Visit. 
*To revenge the dethe of our fathers ;’ Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. | REVIVE, to retum to life, consciousness, or vigour, recover. 
©. 240 (0) = O.F. revenger (Palsgrave), later revencher, “to wreak, | (FL) In Palgrave; and in K-Lear,iv.6. 47. Also used atively, 
or revenge himselfe,’ Cot., who gives the form revesgé for the pp. | as: ‘to revive the ded’ =to reanimate the dead ; F.Q ii. 3. 
Mod, F. revancher ; whence the phrase en revarche, in return, to make | 28, = F. revivre, ‘to revive, recover, retum unto life,’ Cot. = Lat. 
amends ; by a bettering of the sense.=F. re, and venger, older 


reuiuere, to live again. = Lat. re, again; and wiuere, to live; see 
form vengier, to take vengeance, from Lat. vindiare See Rev and | Re- and σὰ ial, revival, reviver. reivify, 
ve i also Avenge, Vi 


. 2. 7. 
E, income. (F.,L.) Lit, ‘thht which comes back or .Ἑ. 
is returned to one.’ Often accented revéaue; Temp. i. 2. 98.=0. F. call back. = ack; and wocare, to call. 
revenué, ‘revenue, reat ;’ Cot. Fem. of revenu, pp. of revenir, to τον | See ‘Re- and Voice. Der. rancation, fom Ἐν evocation, " ἃ τας 
tum, come back.=F, re, back ; and venir, to come. -- Γαΐ, re, vocation,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. revocationem ; revoc-able, from F. revoce 
and wenire, to come, cognate with E. come, See Re- and Come. | | able, « revokable,’ Cot.= Lat. revocabilis ; rewoc-abl-y ; ir-revoc-able. 

to re-echo, reflect sound. (L.) In Levins,} REVOLT, a tuming away, rebellion. (F., tal, -L) InShak, 
ed. 1570,—Lat. reuerberatus, pp. of renerberare, to beat back. — Lat. | Merry Wives, i. 3.111. = Εἰ revolte, ‘a revolt, a rebellion,’ Cot. = 
re-, back ; and uerberare, to zat, from werber, 'a scourge, lash, whip, | O. Ital. revolta (mod. rivolta), ‘a reuolt, turing, an ouerthrow ;" 
of “uncertain origin. Der. reverberation, Μ. Ἐ. rewerberacioun, | Florio. Fem. of revolio, ‘turned, revolted, ouerthrowne, ouerturned,’ 
Chaucer, C. T. 7815, from F. reverberation, ‘a reverberation,’ Cot. = | &c.; Florio. This is the pp. of revolvere, ‘to revolve, ponder, tume, 
Lat. acc. reverberationem. Also reverberat-or-y ; and reverb(a coined | ouerwhelme;’ id. See Revolve. Der. revit, verb, K. John, iii. 
word, by contraction), K. Lear, i. 1. 156. 1. 257, from F. revolier, O. Ital. revoltare; revolicer; revolt-ing, 
REVERE venerate, repard with ‘awe. (F.,=L.) Not an early 


revolt-ing-l 

word, to reverence being used instead. In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. REVOLVE, to roll round, move round a centre. (L.) ‘This 
=O. F. reverer (mod. révérer),* to reverence,’ Cot.= Lat. reuereri, to meinen by no waie rewolue;’ Test. of Love, b. i, in Chaucer's 
revere, stand in awe of.—Lat. re, again (here intensive); and sereri, | Works, ed. 1561, fol. 292, back, col. 1, 1. 10... Lat. rewoluere, to roll 
to fear, feel awe (corresponding “DB the Ἐς phrase to be wary, to | back, revolve.=Lat. re, back; and ‘uoluere (pp. wolutus), to roll. 
beware), from the same root as wary. See Re- and wary. Der. | See Re- and Voluble. Der. revolv-er; revolut-ion, M.E. reuolucion, 
Gower, C. A. ii. 61, 1. a1, from F. revolution = Lat. acc. revolutionem, 
from nom. rewolutio, a revolving, due to rewolutus, pp. of revoluere, 
‘Hence revolution-ar-y, -ise, -ist, And see revolt. 

BEVULSION, a tearing away, sudden forcing back. (FL) 
Used by Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 66, to mean the withdrawal of blood 
from one part to another in the body.=F. revulsion, ‘a revulsion, 
plucking away; also, the Grawing or forcing of humours from one 

part of the body into another;’ Cot.=Lat. reuuisionem, acc, of re 
ean tearing away. = Lat. rewslsus, of reuellere, to pluck back. 
= Lat. re, back; and uellere, to plade of uncertain orgin. Der. 
revuls- And see con-vulse. 

EEWAED, to requite, recompense, give in return, (F.,=L. and 
ἀρ Μ. Ε. rewarden, verb, Ῥ. Plowman, Β, xi. 129, Wyclif, Heb. 

Also reward, sb. used exactly in'the sense of regard, of 
‘Took reward οἴ πο man’ = paid 
3 see Chaucer, nd of Good Women, 
prol. 399; Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 1881; Will. of Palere, 
. 50. F. rewarder, the same as regarder, to regard (Bu (Burguy).=< 
δὲ τες (= Lat. τεῦ, back; and warder, the same as ἃ word 
q ard. Fhe orig, scse 


of Teut. origin. 
is to mark or heed, as a onthe tens vel and regards 


King Alisaunder, 195, from O.F. reverence, " reverence, Cot. 
reuerentia, respect. Hence reverence, vb., Minshea, ed. 1627, Ῥίον: 
man, C. xiv. 248, from O. F. reverencer, ‘to reverence,’ Cot. ; rever- 
enti-al, from F. reverential, ‘ reverent,’ Cot. Also reverent, Chaucer, 
C. T. 8063, from O. F. reverent (14th century, see Littré, & v. révér- 
end), which from Lat. reuerendus, fat. pass. Tart. of reuereri: later 
form rever-end, Frith’s Works, 205, col. 2.1. 49 

REVERE: ing, irregular train of thought. 
(F.,—L.) ‘When ideas float ‘i ‘in the mind without any reflection or 
Fegard of the understanding, it is that which the French call resvery; 
cour language has scarce a name for it;’ Locke, Human Understanding, 
Dail. c.19 (R.) = F. réverie, formerly resveria ron idle talking, 
dotage, vain fancy, fond it tion ;’ Cot. formerly resver, 
*to rave, dote, 5 speak idly, talke like an asse ; "The F. réver 
is the same word as the Lorraine raver, whence E. roe: see Rave. 
Cotgrave’s explanation of réver by the E. rave is thus justified. 

opposite, contrary, having an opposite direction. 
(F.,<L.) The adj. use seems to be the oldest in E. ; 
the’ other uses etymologically. M.E. revers (= revers) 
Tewers unto this’ =a vice opposite 3 Gower, C. A. 
ΑἹ the rewers sayn’ = say just the contrary Chaucer, C. Τ' 1498: 
O.F. revers, * strange, uncoth, crosse ;’ Cot. = Lat. reversus, 
back, reversed, pp. ‘of rewertere, to tun backward, retum. = Lat. Te, 
back; and wertere, to tum; see Re- and Verse. Der. reverse, 
verb, Gower, CA: i, 1. 7) revers, sh.» Merry Wives, ji 3.7, from 
F. revers, * a back blow,” Cot. Cf, F. les revers de fortune, ‘the 
crosses [reverses] of forte μὰς Also γευσγ ἕο, Levins, from F. 
reversion, * reverting. Cot. lence revers-ion-ar-y. Also revers-al, 
Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. rea 15, 1. 26; revers-ible. And 
see revert. 


REVERT, to retom, fall b back, reverse. (F., = L.) In Spenser, 
F.Q. iv. 6. 43. = O.F. ‘to revert, retume;’ Cot. = Lat. 
reuertere, to return ; sce Hoverse. Der. revert-ible. 

REVIEW, to view again, look back on, examine carefully. 
(F.,=L)_ ‘To review, to recognise, or revise ;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
And see Shak, Sonn. 74; Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 680. From Be- and 

De 


View. . review, Sb., review-er, review-al. 
REVILE, to calumniate, reproach. (F.,=L.) M.E. reuilen (with 
=), Gower, C. A. iii. 247, 1.23; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
P. 161, ΠΩΣ αι, There is no'O.F. reviler, nor viler; the word was 
by prefixing F. re (= Lat. re, again) to O.F. aviler, thus 
pone easily weakened into reviler, just the 
0. F. aviler (mod. F. avilir) is ‘to 
ee dieatecass imbase, make vile or cheap.’ &c.; Cot.=F.a= 
ies oe and vil, vile, from Lat. uilis, See Vile. Der. revil-er. 
REVISE, to review and amend. (F,—L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
=F. reviser, to revise ; omitted by Cotgrave, but in early use (Littré). 
= Lat. reuisare, to look back on, to revisit. = Lat. re-, again; and 
«κατα, to survey, frequent. form of uidere (supine uisum), to see. 


OG. ae, ised a8 8 μηδ name, meaning ‘terally 
‘ in counsel,’ an excellent name for the animal, γ. The 
0.H.G. regin, ragin, counsel, is the same as Goth, ragin, an οἱ inion, 
judgment, advice, decree. This is not to be connected wit 
regere, to rule, but with Skt. rachand, ely Te t, from ae 
to arrange; see Fick, iii. 250. The O.H.G. Aart, strong, lit. 
hard, is cognate with 2 era, ἢ τ The O.H.G. raginkart 
became later reinsart, a reynard, fox. We also meet with the mod. 
G. reinecke, a fox; this seems to be ἃ mere corruption. 
RHAPSODY, a wild, disconnected composition. (F.,L..=—Gk.) 
Ben Jonson uses ‘a rhapsody Of Homer's’ to translate Iliacum carmen, 
Horace, Ars Poetica, 1. 129. Spelt rapedie in Minshen, ed. ior - 
Ε. optodie, + rapsodie,’ Co Lat thapsodia.—Gk, ῥαψῳδία, the 
reciting of epic poetry, a portion of an epic poem recited at a time, 
ee Serie tirade. = Gk. ῥαψῳδός, one who stitches or strings 


mest 


ν 
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songs together ἃ reciter of epic poetry, a bard who recites his own 

τ term merely means ‘one who strings odes or songs 
together,’ without any necessary reference to the actual stitching 
together of leaves. Gk. ῥαῴ-, stem of fut. tense of ῥάπτειν, to stitch 
together, fasten together, and ᾧδη, an ode, for which see Ode. 


Der. rhapsodi-c, Gk. ῥαψῳδικός, adj., rhapsodi-c-al, rhapsodi-c-al-ly ; 
rhapsodi-st, sb. 
RHETORIC, the art of speaking with propriety and elegance. 


(FeL=Gk. E. retoriké (4 syllables), Chaucer, C. T. 7908. 
‘hetorique, *thetorick,’ Cot.—Lat. rheforica, put for rhetorica 
, ie. rhetorical art ; fem. of rhetoricus, rhetorical. = Gk. ῥητορική, 
put for ῥητορικὴ τέχνη, i.e. rhetorical art; fem. of pyropexés, rhe- 
torical. Gk. Anrep.-, crude form of ῥήτωρ, an οταῖοτ. -- Οἷς, εἴρειν, 
to say, of which the pt. τ, is εἴτρητκα; so that ῥήτωρ is formed from 
the base ῥη-. with the suffix -τῶρ (= Lat. -for) of the agent; the sense 
deing * speaker.” B. The base of εἴρειν is Fep=a/ WAR, to 
speak ; whence also the E. verb; see Verb. See Curtius, i. 428. 
Der. rhetorical, -al-ly ; rhetoric-ian. 

ΓΜ, discharge from the lungs or nostrils canted dy acold. 
(F,=L,=Gk.) Frequent in Shak. Meas. iii, 1. a1; ὅς. ‘Rewmes 
and moystures do incriase;’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, Ὁ ἢ 
c. 24. Spelt rewme, Palsgrave.=F. rhewme, “a theume, catart 
Cot.=Lat. rhevma.=Gk, ῥεῦμα (stem ῥευματ.), a flow, flood, flux, 
rheum.=Gk. ῥευ-, occurring in ῥεύ-σομαι, fat. t. of ῥέειν, to flow, 
which stands for ῥέβειν; the base of the verb being Av (for σρυ), to 
flow, cognate with Skt. srw, to flow. =4/ SRU, to flow see Ru- 
minate and Stream. Fick, i. 8 i ἘΝ Ἢ Der. rheumry, 

A is. Nt. Dr. 


Lat. rheumatismus = Gk. ῥευματισμόε, liability to rheum. 

RHINOCEROS, a large quadruped. (L.=Gk.) Ια Shak. 
401. Named from the remarkable horn (sometimes 
double) on’ the nose.=Lat. rhinoceros (Pliny).<Gk. ῥινόκερως, a 
rhinoceros, lit. ‘nose-horn.’= Gk. fwo-. crude form of fis fen ii 
the nose ; and xép-as,a horn, allied to E. Aorn; see Horn. 
the description of the rinocertis and monoceros, supposed to be Seen 
snimals, in K. Alisaunder, 6525,6539; cf. Wright, Popular Treatises 
on Science, 

‘RHODODENDRON, δ. genus of plants with evergreen leaves. 
(Lj-Gk.) Lit. ‘rose-tree” In Philips, ed. 1706,—=Lat. rhodo- 
dendron (Pliny).=Gk, ῥοδόδενδρον, lit. ‘ rose-tree.’= Gk. ῥοδο-, crude 
form of ῥόδον, a rose; and δένδρον, a tree. B. As to ῥόδον, see 
Bose. δένδρον appears to be a reduplicated form, connected with 
δρῦε, a tree, and therefore with E. tree; see 

BRHODOMONTADE; the same as ‘Rodomontade, 

RHOMB, RHOMBUS, ἃ quadrilateral figure, having ΜῚ ΠῚ 
sides ἘΠ but not all its angles right angles. (F.=L..=Gk.; or 

The F. form rhomb is now less common than the Lat. 
ἔπ ΟΝ but it 
Milton, P. R. 


rs in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, and in 
+ also, α figure 


RICE, 


BHUMB, the same as Rumb, q.v. 
RHYME, the same as Rime (1), q.¥. 
RHYT: HM, flowing metre, true cadence of verse, harmony. 
(Fj=L.,=Gk) Formerly spelt rithme, as in Minsheu, ed. 1627.— 
F. rithme, ‘rime, or meter ;’ Cot.=Lat. rhythmum, acc. of rAythmus. 
= Gk. ῥυθμός, m ‘motion, time, measure, proportion; Ionic 
form, ῥυσμόε. Cf. Gk. ῥυσίε, a stream, ῥύμα, a stream, Avrés, flowing; 
all from the base fu-; cf. ῥέειν (for ῥέξειν), to flow. 50, to 
flow; see Rheum. δ Quite distinct from rhyme; see ΟΣ 
Der. rhy:hm-ic, Gk. ῥυθμικόν ; rhythm-ic-al. 
BIB, one of the bones from the pack tone encircling the chest. 
(E.) M.E. ribbe, Rob. of Glouc., p. 22, 1.15; P. Plowman, B. vi. 
180, <A, S, ribb, Gen. ii. 31. Du. Fit Tock rif. + Swed. ref-been, 
arib-bone; Dan. rib-been. + O. H. G. rippi, G. rippe. 4. Russ, rebro. 
. Root uncertain; Fick gives the theoretical Tent. base as REBYA; 
iii a54. Perhaps from the base of the verb fo rive; whence the 
orig. sense of _‘stripe’ or ‘narrow strij see Rive. Der. rib, 
rend ribb-ing poed rib-wort, Pal we, a plantain, called 


ible (ib) in ALS. see A.S. Leechdoms, Glossary. 
, a low, licentious fellow. (F..=Teut.) Μ. Ε. ribald, 
but almost always spelt ribaud, P. Plowman, B. xvi. 151, v. §1 


King Alisaunder, 1578 ; pl. ribauz, Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, ed. Mors, i 
279, last line but one.=O.F. ribald, ribaud (ribauld in Cot.) a 
bald, ruffian j mod. F ribaut. The Low Lat. form is γίδαιάμε ed 
jcange. And see a note in Polit. Songs, right, 1839, 
p. 369" We also find Low Lat, ribalda, fem., ἃ prostitute. Of 
uncertain origin; but the suffix -ald shews the word to be Teutonic; 
it answers to O.H.G. walt, power, and was (1) ἃ common suffix in 
Frankish proper names, and ( (2) ἃ common suffix in F. words, 
where it 1s used as a masc. termination denoting character, and 
commonly has ἃ depreciatory sense, as in the present instance. 
Ὑ. Diez connects ribald with O.H.G. Aripd, M.H.G. ribe, a pros 
titute, and cites from Matthew Paris: ‘fures, exules, fugitiui, ex- 
communi quos omnes ribaldos Francia uulgariter consueuit 
appel lare.' Hence also O.F. riber, to toy with a female ie (Roquefort)s 
ich fully explains the sense. δι Scheler suggests Ὁ. 
(6. reiben), which not onl; 1s to rub, bat to paint, to put rou; 
on the face; see Rive. The aarly history of the word appears to 
lost. Der. ribald-ry, M.E. ribaldrie, commonly written ribaudrie, 
Chaucer, C.T. 12258, P. Plowman, C. vii. 435. 

IN, a narrow strip, esp. of 
silk. (C.) Spelt riband from a fancied connection with band, with 
which it has nothing to do; also ribband, Spenser, F.Q. iv. 
to. 8, But the d is merely excrescent and is not always found in 
the 1 ME. E- period, ἃ hough, ‘occurring in the Prompt. Parv. ΜῈ. 

10 εἶ: 16; ‘with ribanes of red golde’= 
τῷ “golden threads. 


ribaned with gold’ = rags adored 
with gold thread; Rom. mole Kone 4754. 


in, in Rom. of the 
Rose, 1077, Riches wears ἃ purple robe, adomed with orfreis (gold- 


embroidery) and ribaninges. ΤῈ is thus clear that the early sense was 
“embroidered work in gold,’ and not so much a ribbon as a thread. 
Of Celtic origin.« Irish τίδίπ, a ribbon ; fom ribe, a flake, a hair, a 


Tat 
4 (R) 
ficence, 2385.— 

Ct. It 


the name of an edible plant. (F., 
spt reubarbe by Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, 
Revbarbarum, id. . ii, ©. δῖ rabarbe, Skelton, Magn 
. Ε΄ rheubarbe, " rewbar! Cot. Mod. rhubarbe, . 
recbarbaro, rhubar spelt rabbarbaro in Florio. The botanical name 
is rhéum.=Low Lat. rheubarbarum (=rheum barbarum), used by 
Isidore of Seville (Brachet).—Gk. ῥῆον. βάρβαρον, rhubarb ; lit. the 
‘Rheum from the barbarian country. β G k. ῥῇον appears to be 
‘an adjectival form, from Aa, the Rha or Volga, the name of a river in 
Pontus; so that ῥῇον means ‘ belonging to the Rha;’ and the word 
rhubarb’ means ‘barbarian Rha-plant? ‘The word βῥὰ also denoted 
rhubarb, and the plant was also called Rha Ponticum, whence the 
Linnean name Rheum Rhaponticum, which is tautological. ‘ Huic 
Rha uicinus est amnis, in cujus superciliis quedam uegetabilis 
eiusdem nominis gignitur radix, proficiens ad usus multiplices me- 
delarum;’ Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii, 8. 28; a passage which 
Holland translates by: ‘ Neere unto this is the river Rha, on the 
sides whereof groweth a comfortable and holsom root, so named, 
geet for many uses in physick.’ See Taylor's Words and Places, 
jte’s Lat. Dict. rha), and Richardson. y. As some 
river-names are Celtic, it is just possible that rka may be related to 
'W. rhe, fleet, speedy, rhean, a rill, 


w. ΕΝ a Cok from 
, cited by Stratmann, but not in 
Legonidec, ed. 1821. Cf. F. ruban, spelt riban in ‘the 15th century, 
ruben in Cotgrave, rubant in Palsgrave ; this may have been derived 
from Breton. @ I think this etymology, given in Stratmann, 
is conclusive, and that the suggestions of any connection with G. 
ring and band, or Du. rijg (a lace) and band, may as well be given u] 
‘The second syllable is due to the common Celtic dimin. suffix, as in 
bych-an, little, dimin. of bach, little ; see Spurrell, Welsh Gram. p. 93. 
‘RIBIBE, the same as Rel 
BICE, a kind of edible grain. 
In Shak. Wint. Tales i 
rice in Levit . 
riz.= Ital. riso. Tato oryza, rice. = Gk. ὄρυζα, ‘also δρυζον, τὶ rice; both 
the plant and . Doubtless borrowed from an Ὁ. Pers. 

|, not recorded, bat ted to Skt. vrthi, rice, of which the root 
is supposed to ‘t. wridh, to yw, increase, answering to an 
ἀρ Χ WARDH, to grow. Curtius (ii. 199) remarks that ὄρυζα 
‘is clearly a borrowed word; and, as is recognised by Pott, ii. 1. 168, 
and Benfey, i. 87 (cf. Hebn, 369), seems not so much directly to 
resemble the Skt. vriai in sound, as to be an attempt at reproducin, 
a related Persian form which has a sibilant instead of ἃ. It is wor 
noticing as a proof that the Greeks tried to ex express a foreign ν by ὁ. 
Pictet, i. 273, gives the Afghan wrishi, which also has a vowel in the 
place of v.” Raverty, in his Dict. of the Pushto or Afghan language, 
writes wrijzey, wrijey, pl., rice; wrijza'k, a grain of rice ; pp. 1019, 
1017. Ὑ The word passed also into Arabic, in the forms wraz, 


RICH. 
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anaz, aruzz, rice, sometimes also razz; Rich. Dict. pp. 56, 736; and® RID, to free, deliver, disencumber (E.)_ MLE. ridden, to separate 


ΕἾ a aro fice, was borrowed from Arabic. Er) ME 

wealthy, al in possessions. (E.) ricke 
(rath cent.), O. Eng. Flomilies, i. 63, | 10; Ancren Riwie, ΙΧ 66: 
Layamon, 128, (Not borrowed from F., but an E. word.) = 
rice, rich, powerful; Luke, i. 52; Mark, x. 25. The change fom 
final ὁ to ch is just as in Norwich from NorSule, pitch from A.S. pic, 
ἅτε. ; see Miitzner, i. 145 ; and cf. beseech with seek, speech with speak, 
ik.f-Icel. rhér.-Swed. rik. + Dan. rig. + Goth, reiks.+ 

. All from a Tent. type RIKA, rich, lit. powerful, ruling: 
Fick, iii. 248. Allied to Lat. rex, Skt. rdja, a king, from 4 RA\ 
to tule (Lat, regere), a ἵ ‘The fact that the word might have come 
into the | riche, which is from M. H.G. riche (G. 
reich), does not do ΒᾺΝ with the fact that it has always existed in 
our Yanguage. But the deriv. riches is really of F. origin; see 
Riches. Der. rich-ly, Α. 5. rlelice, Luke, xvi. 19; rich-ness, M. E. 
rithnesse, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p.155, 1.14. Also «τίς in 
bishop-rit, where -ric =A. 8. rice, a m, dominion ; cf, Icel. riki, 
Goth. reiki, G. reich, sb., dominion, allied to Lat. reg-num, and even 
to E. realm. And see Riches. 

RICHES, wealth. (F.,.-0.H.G.) Now often asa 
pl. sb. Shak. has it as a pl. sb., Tim ἢ 2. 33, Per.i. 1. 52; but 

usually as ἃ sing. sb. Oth. ii. 1. 83, iii. 3. 173, Sonnet 87. M.E. 
richesse, a sing. sl Bight rik obs of tan, αἱ ἢ 
Langtoft, p. 30, 1. 24. pl. is rickesses, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. κῃ 
Jats Aneren Riwle, p. 168,113. The word first appears (spelt 
riches) in Layamon, 8091. = F, richesse, ‘riches, weal 
Formed with suffix -esse (cf. Port. and Span. τα, Ital, pape 
from the adj riche, rich. = M. HG. riche, O. G. rikhi (6. reich), 

te with E, Rich, q. 

"ic a heap or pile of ay or wheat. (E.) The vowel was 
formerly long, and an & has been lost ; rick stands for reek, Areek. M. E. 
ταὶ, Prompt. Parv. p. 428, col. 1, last line.=A. 8. Arede, to translate 

Lat. aceruus, a heap 5 ‘Wright’s Vocab, i, 74, col. 2, 1. bottom. 

Also  & com-rick; Aélfric’s Homilies, ii. 178.4 Icel. 
Aroukr, 2 rick, small stack. Root unknown. Doublet, prov. E. 
ruck, a heap, the Scand. form, from Icel. Araukr, O. Swed. ruka, 


ruga, a heap (Ihre). 

UTCKBES, a disease of children, accompanied with softness of 
the bones and great weakness. (Ε.) The name was first given to 
this disease, about 1 1620, by the country-people in Dorsetshire and 
ἔστη ᾿ we lear from a treatise by Dr. Glisson, De 

capt. ‘The pseudo-Gk. term rachitis was invented bj 
τς ἐς αὶ s us, in partial imitation of the prov. E. name, as we 
‘as to denote the fact that it is sometimes accompanied by spinal dis- 
‘ease; the word rackitis being founded ‘on Gk. ῥάχιν, the spine, a word 
probably cognate with E. Ridge, q.v. By a blunder, it is 
Tow uscal te derive rickets from Greek rachifis" there Deing no such 
word in existence till a, p, 1650, which is the date of Glisson’s trea- 
tise. See an excellent account in Rees’ Encycl., 1819, vol. 30. 
“Cavil 7. Hospitals generally have the rickets. ... Answer, Surely 
there is some other cure for a rieketish body than to kill Faller, 
Worthies of England, 1662; repr. 1840, voli. p. 41. Astill earlier 
notice of Tickets is in Fuller, Meditations on the Times (frst aby 


is is ΣΤ ; Sewel. See Wriggle. 

!, the rebound of a cannon-ball fired at a slight ele- 
we (F.) Not in Todd's Johnson. = F. ricochet, ‘the sport of 
skimming thin stone on the water, called a Duck and a Drake ;” 
Cot, Rabelais (Pantagruel, ii. 10) uses the chanson de ricochet, 
which Cot. explains: ‘an idle or endlesse le or: rong Littré quotes 
from a writer of the rth century: ‘Mais que il cede je cederai, et 
semblablement respond l'autre, et ainsi est la fable du ricochet.’ 
B. There is also a F. verb ricooker, to ricochet, make ducks and 
rakes; and Scheler and Littré derive ricochet from ricocher. I sus- 
pect the derivation runs the other way, and that ricocher is merely a 
‘short form for ricocheter*. ‘The prefix is plainly the Lat. re, in, 

ete 

Cotgrave; in the former sense, it is a dimin. of 
cannot tell more till we know what the fable du 
duck and drake is more intelligible, viz. 


ng nde wae and coming up again; see 


‘The O.F. corket is “a cocker, or cock-chick, also a shote or 
Be’ young Ἑ Pig). 


two combatants, Gawain and the Grene Knight, 2246 ; also to de- 
liver, O, Eng. Homilies, i, 273 ; also spelt redden, id. ii. 19,1. 20. (Rid 
stands for red, and that for Ared.) = Α. 5. kreddan, to snatch sway, 
deliver ; Grein, ii, 101. 4 O. Friesic, Aredda. + Du. redden. 4 Dan, 
rede. + Swed. ride, + G. retten. & Root uncertain ; it is pro- 
posed to connect A. 8. Areddan with A. S, ἀγαδ, quick, and G. reiten 
with M. H.G. hrat, rad, quick ; for see Rather. If this be 
right, as is is probable, the orig. sense is ‘to be quick,’ to rush to the 
rescue, Der. ridd-ance, Spenser, Daphnaida, 364; ἃ hybrid word, 
with F, suix nance Lat, cantia). 5 

B (2), ἃ puzzling question, enigma. (E.) Strange as it 
my seem, it is certain that the word has lost a final s, ct stands 
for riddle 


‘The kynge pute forth a 
iii, 1815 and see iene B. 


face 


SPL. eg 


rathee 
rn (ays laige sieve. (E) Por rid by los of initial A. 
MEY E.rdi, Prompt, Parv.p. 433. The suffixes il (or!) and being 
of equal force, we find the corresponding word inthe A. S. drier, 
a vessel for winn com; Wrights 34, gol. a. Cou 
nate forms appeal ish creathair, Gaeh eriathar, Corn, croia 
Bret, ἄγομεν, a sieve ; sce Williams, Com, Dict, Insteading of con- 
ting these with Lat. eritram (connected, with cerns, fiom 
R), it seems better to adopt the suggestion in Williams, that 
e Celtic forms are tml derived from Irish and Gael. erath, to 
shake, brandish ; erydio, crydu, to tremble, Bret. kridien, a 
trembling. Ths Gk. “ieee to shake, wave, brandish, presents ἃ 
striking similarity to the above Celtic words. The orig. sense 
was perhaps ‘shaker.’ Der. riddle, verb; cf. A.S. kridian, to sift, 
Luke, xxii. 31. 
BIDE, to be bome slong, esp. on a horse. (E.) M.E. riden, pt.t. 
rood, pp. rides (with short i): Chaucer, C:T. 94, 169, 64, 782, ὅς. 
tldan, pt. t. rdd, pp. riden, Grein, i. 374. 4 Du. rijden.-lcel, 
B. All 


riba Dan, ride4Swed rida. reiten; Ὁ.Η Ὁ. ritan, 

from Teut. base RID, to ride. Cf. Lat. rheda (a Celtic ποτὰ, 
four-wheeled carriage, Der. ri, εὖ sb, fier rid-ing ; also bed~ 
ridden, q.v., raid, q.¥., ready, 4. ν., road, 

RIDGE, "ἘΞ, anything resembling the top sofa quadruped’s back, an 
extended protul ice. (E.) E. rigge, a back, esp. a quadruped’s 
back, King Alisaunder, 5722; whence mod. E. ridge by mere weak- 
ening. The true form is rig in the nom. case, and rigge in the dative ; 
confusion of these resulted in the extension of the dat. form to all cases. 
We find ‘ upon his rig’ = upon his back, Havelok, 1775. We also 
find rug, Ancren Riwle, p. 264; pl. τάξει, Layamon, 540. ‘The 
double form is due to the A.S.y.— Α. 8, Arges, the back of a man or 
beast ; Grein, ii. 109. 4 Du. rug, back, + Dan. ryg. 
rygg. + Icel ΝΥΝΊ ‘Eistene 
Teut, base HRUGYA, Fick, It seems to answer exactly to 
Gk. ῥάχιν, the back, chine, ‘ridge of a hill; the correspondence of 
Gk. ἡ with Teut. Ar shews ‘that an initial « has been lost in the Gk. 


words Curtins i436, Der ride, Doublet, ris (3), 
RIDICULOUS, laughable, All. (L) ἴα Shake Temp. i. 2. 
lished (by the common chan fom sus to -ous) from Lat. 


τέρμα Saaghable, = Lat ridme to ugh sce Binible Det 


ridiculously, -ness. Also ridicule, orig. we as in Foxe, Acts and 
Monuments, 
but 


132, 747 (R.), from Lat. ridiculum, a jest, neut. of 
10 ridicule by confusion with F. ridicule, ridicu- 

. but an adj. 

DING, one of the three divisions of the county f York. 
(Scand.) But for taridin ngs the los of the sh being due to the mis 
division of the compound words North-thriding, East-thriding, and 
Weacthriding; or itmay be put for triding, in similar way, if be; 
longi ε Norwegian dialect. Icel. prifjungr, the third part 

ing. th ‘the third part of a shire; see Cleasby and Vigtaseon Teak 
rit, third te with E. Third, q. v.-Norweg. tridjung, a third 
part; from tridje, third ; Aasen, 

RIFE, abundant, prevalent. Scand.) M.E. rif (with long i), 
also rife, rive, ryfe, ryue; adv. rive, ryue. ‘Pere was sorwe riue'= 
there was abundant sorrow, Will of Palerae, sqtq, “Balu per wes 
rive’ = evil was abundant there ; Layamon, 20079. = Icel. rffr, munifi- 


510 RIFF-RAFF. 
cent, abundant ; cf. riffigr, large, munificent ; O. Swed. rif, rife. A.S. 
rf, abundant, is siren Etmiller ; but it is 


ΟἿ. cel. reifa, to bestow, rife 
adj. from the verb fo rive; Pais, 30, it meant 74) gem away,’ 
wastefal, extravagant; see Rive. Der. rifely, rife-ness. 


RIFF-) "refuse, rubbish, the off-scourings of the populace. 
(Fy = Tent) ‘Lines, and circles, and triangles; and chombus, and 
rifferaffe;’ Gosson, School of Abuse, 1579, ed. Arber, p. 49, 1. 26. 


P. 49. 

woes rif and raf, every particle, things of small value. ‘The 
Sarazins, man, he slouh, alle rif and raf’ = He slew the Saracens, 
every man of them, every particle of them; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 


oft, p.151. And “That noither he no hise suld chalany 
ΥΩ That pensar nor his should claim a single bit oft; | of 
id. p. Tne luy lairra rif ay rof, he will 


nh a. =F. ch traf as 
alls" Co 


stip. also: ‘On n'y a laissé ne rifle, ne rafle, 
they tive Snept all a hey have left no manner of thing behind 
them;" id. “The lit. sense of rif is +a piece of plunder οἵ small 


value;” it’ is closely related to F. rifler, ‘to rife, ransack, spoile, 
make havock or clean work, sweep all away before him ;"'id. So 
also O. Ε΄ raffler, ‘to rifle, ravage, to sweep all away,’ id. ' The con- 
nected E. words are Rifle (1) and Raffle, q.v. Cf. Ο. Ital. rafola 


la, “by rifraffe, by hooke or crooke, by pinching or scraping ;* 


BIFLE (1), to carry off as plunder, spoil, strip, rob. (F.,—Teut.) 
M.E. rifles, B. Plowman, B. v. 234. = F. rifer, *to rifle, ransack, 
ile, make havock,’ Cot. A word prob. due to the Norse sea- 
Formed as a frequentative from Icel. Arifa, to catch, μὰ 
ee le, seize, rifa (usu, spelt Arifa), to pull up, scratch, 

Ato. ‘which are Arifsa, to rob, pillage, krifs, sb., Plunder, We 

find Icel. hrifa, a rake, O. Du. rijf, rieve, »'smail rake (H 
ae form of the base would be har/-, answering to Lat. earpere: 
so that the root is probably 4/ KARP, to seizes see Harvest. 
y. The Ε΄ rifler (from Tcel. hrifa) and raffer (from G. raffen) may 
Mot have bees connected in the fst instance: but the similarity of sound 
drew them together, as recorded in the E. rifraff,q.v. Der. rift-er. 
RIFLE (2), « musket with a barrel spirally grooved to give the 
ballet a rotary'motion. (Scand.) A modem word; riffe and rifle 
‘man appear in Todd’s Johnson, ed. 1827.‘ Rifled arms were known 
on the continent about the middle of the 17th century; they do not 
ar to have been introduced into the British service till the time 
B. The sb. rifle 
‘echnical word rifle, 


t is, 
however, a closely related word. Der. Memes 
RIFT, a fissure. (Scand.) In Spenser, F.Q. i. 2. 30. _M.E. ref, 
Kom. of the Rose, 2661 ; rye, Prompt, Parv. p. 438. — Dan. rif, a 
rift, rent, crevice, from rive, to rive; Nora. rif, a rifts Teel. ript a 
breach of contract. Cf. Swed. refva, a rift, strip, cleft, gap; 
Swed. rife, to tea, rive. See Hive, Der. rif, verb, Temp. v. 45, 


It in Palsgrar 
"Br (1), to ΠΩ upa a ahi with tackle. (Scand.) Also to dress up 
spe but this is merely the jocular use of the word, and not the 
‘sense, a8 supposed by Johnéon. In Shak., only in the nautical 
sense; Temp. i. 2. 146, v. 124, &c. _* High riggéd ships;* Surrey, 
tr. of Virgil; Lat. text, calsas naues, FEn. iv. 396. ‘1 rygge a shyppe, 
I make it redye;’ Palsgrave. Of Scand. origin; the traces of the 
word are very sligh lorweg. rigga, to bind Lap. era round; in 
some districts, to rig a ship; rigg, sb., rigging of a ship; Aasen. Cf. 
Swed. dial. rig, to hamess a horse, put harness on him (which 
presu] Ee with the sense of hamess or covering, just as 
the Swed. ela pa, τὸ Eames, ἢ is from sele, sb., harness) ; . Per- 
haps related to Α. 8. wrihan, to cover. f It is impossible that rig 
can be derived from A.S. wrikan, as has been suggested, because that 
verb became wrien in M.E., all trace of the guttural disappearing. 


Der. rig, sb., rigg-ing. 
RIG (2), « κοῖς, prank. ( (E,), “ΟΥ running such arig ;’ Cowper, 
John Gilpin. ‘Rig, a frolic;* Halliwell. Riggish, wanton; Shak. 
“Antony, li. 2. 245. ‘The verb rigge, to be wanton, occurs in Levins, 


Certainly connected with Rickete, and Wriggle, 


RIM. 


q.¥. Cf. Du. wrikken, ‘to move or stir to and fro;" wriggelen, ‘te 
‘iggle;' Sewel; Dan, ribs, to wriggle 
(jy. arg, (E>) “Amang the rigs ο᾽ barley ;” Bums. M.E. 


τί rages See 

fro! erect, straight, correct, true, at, Proper, exact. (E.) 
MLE. right, Wyclif, Matt. ili, 3; &c.=A.S. rik, adj., Grein, ii. 378. 
+ Du rept Teel, rétr (for reir. + Dan. ret! + Swed. rat. + G. 
recht, O.H.G. rekt. + G 8. All from Teut. base 
REHTA, right; Fick, iii. one A enn form from the base 
RAK, to rule, answering to RAG, to rule, direct, whence Lat. 
rectus gor reg-tut), right, direct, 
rule, See Rectitude. Der. 


Kis riktan ; right. 
Also 


M. 

75, 4. . riktwisnes (Gi 
rectintude, rect-ify, rect-or, rectangle, recti-lineal, ἂς well as reg-al, 
reg-ent, &C.; also cor-rect, direct, erect. See regent. 

IGLD, stiff, severe, strict. (L.) In Ben Jonson, Epistle to a 
Friend, Underwoods, lv. 17. = Lat. rigidus, stiff. = Lat. 
stiff, Perhaps the orig. sense was ‘to be straig 
direct, right, straight. "If so, it may be referred to v RAG, to rule, 
direct. Der. rigid-ly, -ness, rigid. Also rig-our, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 
11087, from Ὁ. F. rigour (mod. F. rigueur) = Lat. rigorem, acc. of 
rigor, harshness ‘rigor-ows, Cot. ii. 1.267, from F. rigoreue, ‘rigor 
ous,’ Cot. ; rij sly, ~mess. 

BIGMAROLE, a long unintelligible story. (Hybrid: Scand. ; 
and F.,=L.) The word is certainly a corruption of ragman-roll, 
once s very common expression for a long list of names, hence a long 
unconnected story. See my note to P. Plowman, C. i. 73, where it 
occurs as rageman; Anecdota Literaria, by T. Wright, 1844, p. 83, 
where a poem called Ragman-roll is printed; Wright's Homes of 
Other Days, p. 247; Jamieson’s Dict, where we lear that the 
Scottish nobles gave the name of ragman-rolls to the collection of 
deeds by which they were constrained to subscribe allegiance to 
Edw. I, a.p. 1296; Towneley Mysteries, p. 311, where a catalogue 
of sins is called α rolle of ragman; Skelton, Gari. of Laurell, l. 1490, 
and Drce’s note; P. Plowman’s rede, 1 280% i Cowel’s Law Dict. ον 

's Johnson, 6. v. rigmaro ¢ long note on ragman- 
roll in iaildeel Ὁ fe the next lace, ragmen was a name for 
the devil; and τ ταν δῖ is the aevi's roll, the devil's Fe 
an example of ragman in this sense, see P, Plowman, C. 
the note; it was also ἃ contemptuous name for a coward. 
word roll is F.; see Roll. The word raj 
Teel. ragmenni, = craven person, co 


1, Luke, 


Ὑ The 
is Scandinavian, Cf. 
ragmennska, cowardice ; 
from Teel, ragr,acoward, and mabr (=mannr),aman, Si πὰ rage 


an, the devil; ‘Rietz cites O. Icel. ragvattr, an 
cowardly she," where vatir is our E. ‘wight=G. 
a bad spirit. To call a person ragr was to offer test 
possible insult. δ. The Icel. ragr is believed to be the same word. 
‘as Icel. argr, efferainate, by a shifting of r, as in Ε. Run, q.v. For 
ἃ notice of the Icel. argr, see Arch (2). 4 The word rol! was 
sometimes pronounced row (see Jamieson); hence we find in Levins, 
κα, 1970: "Ragmonras, series; where raw = row, 

to vex; see Roi 
Paina a streamlet, small brook. (Ὁ. ‘The bours, the brooks, 
the becks, the rills, the rivalets;’ Drayton, Polyolbion,Song 1. (He 
also has the dimin. ri//-et in the same Song.) = W. rhill,a row, trench, 
drill; contracted form of rhigol, a trench groove; dimin. of rhig, a 
notch, a groove. If this be right, the true sense is ‘ shallow trench‘ 
or ‘channel ; ’ there is no difficulty in the transference of the sense to 
the water in the channel, since the words channel, canal, and kennel 
are used in a like ambiguous manner, re is also a Low G. 
rille, used in the sense of a small channel made by rain-water running 
off meadows, also, a rill ; see Bremen Worterbuch. This is obvious!: 
the same word; but it may likewise be of Celtic origin, as there is 
no assignable ‘Teutonic root for it. On the other hand, the W. raill 
has an intelligible Celtic origin in the W. rhig above cited ; and, just 
as W. deg (ten) is cognate with Lat. decem, we may refer rhig to the 
Aryan 4 RIK, to tear, hence, to score, scratch, furrow ; οἵ. Skt. ith, 
to scratch, /ethd, a stroke, mark, Gk. ἐρείκειν, to rend, Lat. rima (for 
ric-ma), a chink; see Ficl 195. Der. rill-e, rill, verb. gap See 
eo a bord 2. ©) ᾿ ME. 

ἃ border, ε. τίπι, 
whele;? Prompt. Pawn Aes. Ὁ in the comp. 
thore, lit. seam; A.S, Chron. an, 8973 see Sweet, A.S. 
Cf. W. rhim, rhimp, rhimyn, a rim, edge, rhimpyn, an extremity; 


it, Lit, ta 


RIME. 


rkimio, to edge ; rhimynu, to form a rim. Root unknown; it is pos 
sible that the E. word was borrowed from Celtic. 2. We also find 
rim used in the sense of peritoneum or inner membrane of the belly, 
tas in Shak. Hen, V, iv. 4 1 15; and see Pricke of Conscience, 1. 520, 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 1343; the sense may be * ? 
hence envelope or integument. This is probably the same word. 
Otherwise, cf. A.S. Arif, the belly; see Mi 

‘RIME (1), verse, poetry; the correspondence of sounds at the 
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‘as a variant of ring ; see the Bremen Wérterbuch ; and cf. vulgar E. 
anythink = anything. 
to cleanse with clean ‘water, make quite clean. (F.,= 


to reinse linen ‘clothe 
clean, cleanse; from hreinn, adj, clean, pure (the suffix -sa is exactly 
the same as in E, clean-se from clean); 30 also Dan. rense, to purify, 
from reen, clean ; Swed. rensa, to purify, from ren, clean. Bm The 


ends of verses. (E.) Usually spelt rAyme, in which case f | adj. is further her cognate with G. rein, clean; from 

the worst spelt words in the the Teut, base HRAINYA, pure; Fick, |. Root unknown. 
bably due to confusion with i. word nycho αἰ The prov. E. rench, to rinse, a Northem word, and the form reinse, 

Reeve, utterly impossible to find an instance of the spelling in Cotgrave, us abore, are from Icel. Areas, directly. 

before 4p. 15904 perhaps not so soon. Dr. Schmidt omits to tate toil, uproar. (FO. ἢ. 6. Ὁ Μ. ἘΝ riots, Chancer, 

that the frst Shak, has the spelling rime, Two Gent of Veron, en 43, 4418), Ancren Rivle, p 198, last line =F rote, a brab- 
2. 69, Mery Wives, v. §. 95, LLL. i, 2. ἀφο; ἄς. I bling, bra Cot. CL Prov. riot, dispute, strife (Bartsch); 


i 
in Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in Cotgrave; ryme in Palsgrave. ME. 
rime, ryme, Chaucer, C.T. 13655 138 13853, Ὁ ss ate ἃς. = AS. 


0 to shew ‘hae in the Gk. ἀριθμόν, εὐ initial 
root than merely ἃς su] 
Pe hat is, the root is Anyan / AR, to fi wi 
: see Arithmetic, Art. γ. This 
ultimate connection of the words art, Aarmony, arithmetic, and rime is 
highly interesting. 44 The root of rAythm is SRU, to flow; which 
is quite a different matter. Der. rime, verb (usually rhyme), M.E. 
rymen, rimen, Chaucer, Ὁ, Τὶ 1461, from Α. 8. riman (Grein) ; rime 
Jess (usually rhyme-less) ; rim-er (usually rhymer), spelt rimer ἴω the 
first folio ed. of Shak. Antony, v. 2. 215; rime-ster (usually rhyme 
ater), the suffix of which is discussed under Spinster. 
(2), hoarfrost, frozen dew. (E,) Whilst the word above 
has no title to an ἃ, the present word, conversely, has such a title; 
the word has lost initial 4, and stands for Arime. M. E. rime, ryme, 


orig. sense was prob. *ice;” or literally, tne whfch is 
Cartius connects E. rime with Gk. xpuprse, xpi-os, frost, κρύσταλλου, 
ice, from ψ KRU, to be hard ; see Crystal, Crude, Crust, Raw. 
Der. rimy. 

TREND, the external covering, as the bark of trees, skin of fruit. 
(8) ME. rind, rinde ; Ancren Riwle, p. 150, 1. 4, 8.— A.S. rinde, the 
bark of a tree, Wright's Vocab, i. 285, col, 2 also, emt (of bread), 


Fed? 


Alfric’s Hom. ii, 114, last line but one. + O. Du. rinde, ‘the barke 


of a tree;’ Hexham. + G. rinde, O. H. G. rinta. “Root unknown. 


circle. «) Put for bring ἀν ἐν τὰ lost, ΜῈ. 


μα 
ΩΣ Te 


TG (2), to sound a me ce μες ginger, cs 
Aringan, to breastplates 
ot Beowall, $27, ed. Grein; ringden pa ‘ale th they rang the 
‘AS. Chron. an. 113i. ‘The verb is weak, and appears to be 
inal Tontoae tongues modem Ἐς which bas pt. rang, 
logy with sing) ; we also find pp. ren, Fungen, iD. 
Tie Me ong Arties, 1 46 976, 1587.-+ Du. sagen tela arin 
of. rang, ες, a din. + Dan. rings. + Swed, ringa. te 
Lat. clangor, a din; see Clang. Der. ring, sb., rin 
space for skating on wheels, a course for the game of 
curling. (E.) "The former use is modern ; the latter is mentioned in 
Jamieson’s Bice It appears to be a mere variation of ring ; compare 
the use of ring in the compound prizering, and the cognate Latin 
word civcun, ἀφ to the forms we may note the Low Dutch rink ased 


Teal’ viata, quarrel, dispute, riot, uproar. . The orig. sense 
seems to be ‘dispute ;” of uncertain origin. Diez conjectures F, 
riote to stand for rivote; cf. O. Du. revot, ravot, ‘caterua nebulonum, 
et Iupanar, Iuxus, Tuxuria;’ Kilian. And he refers it to O.H.G. 
riben (G. reiben), to grate, rab (orig. perhaps to rive, rend); cf. Ὁ, 
sick an einem reiben, to mock, attack, provoke one, lit. to rub oneself 

inst one. The word ribald appears to be of like origins see 

(bald, Rive. Der. riot, verb, M.E. rioten, Chaucer, C.T. 4412, 
from F. rioter, ‘ to chide,’ Cot. ; riot-er, M. E. riotowr, Chaucer, C.T. 
125953 riot-ous, id. 4406, from F. riotews ; riot-ously, -ness 

HEE to divide by tearing open, cut open, tear open for searching 
into, ‘(Gcand.) ‘Rip up griefe;” Spenser, F.Q. i. 7. 39. [It does 
not seem to be the same word as M. .. rippen, used in the Ormulum 
in the sense of ‘rob;’ this is ἃ variant of M. E. ruppen, to rob, 
Layamon, 10584, and allied rather to Rob than to the present 
word.] It corresponds to M. E. ripen, used in the secondary sense of 


to grope, probe, search into, also used occasionally (like the mod, 
word) with the prep. xp. *Rypande «the reynes and hert'~ search- 
ing the reins and (aid of God), Ally Foems, Br ὅρα, To 


vpe the Romayns’=to search out the Romans, Morte Arthure, 
ΕΣ *The riche kinge ransakes . . and vp rypes the renkes’=the 
seeks for and searches out the men, id. 3940. ‘To ripe 

that ane war’=to search their ware (where two MSS. have ransake), 
Cursor Mundi, 4893. “1 rype in olde maters, je fouble;’ also, ‘I ryppe 
a & seame that is sowed ;” Palsgrave. A Northem word, of Scand. 


ἠρ up; repa, sb., ἃ 
μία ἐν ἴο ἘΣ rend, ‘whence vie apir, to. rip up; (a) to 


ira. This ad ij. 
is derived font 
whence rijj 
Der. ripe-ly, -ness; also 
(2), to iad the seeds from stalks of flax by drawing 
. iron comb through them. (Scand.) A Northern word; see 
Jamieson. M.E. ripplen, ripelen. ‘Rypelynge of flax, or other 
‘Avulsio ;” Prompt. Pary. ‘Hoc rupestre, a repylle-sioh; i.e. an im- 
plement for cleaning flax; Wright's Vocab. i. 269, col. 2. The 
cleaning of flax was also termed ribbing (a weakened form of rip- 
ping); see Prompt. Parv., p. 432, note 2. B. Ripple is not to be 
taken as the frequentative form of rip, but as verbalised from the sb. 
ciple, ἃ flax-comb amis); and this sb. is derived from rip 
by} help of the suffix -Je, sometimes used to express the instrament by 
wi ich a thing is done, as in bet-lema beat-er; stopp-le, used for 
stopping, Jad-le, used for lading ont, girdle used for girding. So 
ripple=an instrament for ripping off the fiax-seeds, from Sw 
to ripple flax ; see Rip.+ repel, a ripple, from reper, to deat 
(Hexham); whence rapelen, to ripple.Low G. repe, a ripple; in the 
dialect οἵ Brunswick called repel, repel; Bremen Wérterbuch. + G. 
le; whenceriffeln, tostrip flax. See Ripple (3), Rifle(2). 
eee (2), to cause or shew wrinkles on the surface, like 
running water. (E.) The essential idea in the rippling of water 
is tha: it shews wrinkles on the surface. It appears to be quite a 
modem word. The earliest quotation in Richardson and Johnson 
is the folloving: ‘Left the Reswick road, and turned to the left 
through shacy lanes along the vale of Eeman, which runs rippling 
over the stones,’ Gray, to Dr. Whaston, Oct. 18, 1769. As pointed 
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‘cut by Richardson, it is ἃ by-form or contraction of the older verb to 
rimple; ‘As gilds the moon the rimpling of the brook,’ Crabbe, 
Parish 1 Register, part 1, ed. 1807; where the edition of 1834 has ripy pe 
ing. M  rimplen, to wrinkle, whence the Bp. ry rymplyd, explained by 

‘ngatus’ in Prompt, Parv.; cf. ‘a rimpled vecke Pot wiakled old 
‘woman, Rom. of the Rose, 4495. This verb is from the sb. rimple or 
Romp, ot rymple, or wrynkyl, Ruga;’ Prompt. Parv.— 
A mpelle, to translate Lat. ruga, a wrinkle, in a gloss (Bos. 
worth). See Bumple, +0. Du. rimpel,‘a wrinckle, or a folde,’ 
Hexham; rimpelen, ‘to wrinckle;’ id. Β. The A.S. Arympelle 
is derived from the strong verb Arimpax, to wrinkle, of which the 
only trace (in A.S.) is the pp. gerumpen (miswritten for or a late form 

of gehrumpen), cccurrng ἴα in a gloss (Bosworth).  O. H. G. hrimfan, 
M-HLG. rimpfen, to bend together, crook, wrinkle; cf. mod. G. 
rlmpfen, to crook, bend, wrinkle. As the verb is a strong 
one (pt. t. kramp), the Teut. base is HRAMP, a nasalised form 
of HRAP, answering to Aryan KRAP or KARP, as in Gk. κάρφειν, 
to wrinkle. The base KRAP is also, in a nasalised form, 
8. Closely allied to Rumple, 
though this (in the form 


the verb, 
In the Whitby 


rimple) is really ἃ more orig. wo! 
sary, by ἣν nat ‘SESE: 
Gl by F. “Having slightly rippled 
the skin ‘of his left arm;’ Hollabd, tr. of ἔτ κὰν %6: ΜΗ 
Trench, Select Glossary (where it is wrongly connected with the 
word above). ‘Ripple, rescindere;? Levins. This is merely a dimin. 
form of Rip, q. 


BIGE, to ascend, go upward. 4) ME ign pt το (oh 


in the comp. w-reisan 
from Teut. base RIS, 


ν. 

RISIBLE, ΠΟΤΕ amusing. aitaed a Minsheu, ed. 1627. 

=F, risible, “fit or worthy to be laughed at;’ Cot.=Lat. risibilis, 
able. = Lat. ris, from rium, supine of ridere, to laugh; with 

ae ΕΠ Perhaps ridere is related to Gk. κρίζειν, to creak; 
and is of imitative origin. Der. risib/-y, risibil-i-ty. From the same 
Lat. verb (pp. risus) are ar-ride (rare,= Lat. arridere, to laugh at), 
de-ride, de-ris-ion, de-ris-ive, ir-ris-ion, rid-ic-ul-ous, 

‘BIS: , danger, peril. Span.,—L.) Spelt risque in 
Blount's Gloss., ‘ed. 1674.—F. risque, " perill;’ Cot. Cf. Tal ion 
(ὦ Ariosto, risco), formerly risigo, as in Δ Florio; Span. riesgo, risk; 
Low Lat. risigus, riscus, risk. Β. A maritime word, borrowed 
from Spanish.Span, ris, a steep abrupt rock; from whence the 
sense of ‘danger! may easily have arisen among sailors. Hence 
‘Span. arriesgar (arrisear in Minsheu), to venture into danger, lit. ‘to 
Bioeng rock,’ where the prefix ar- stands for Lat. ad- before r 

sowing usual ; also arriscado, bold, forward (lit. venturesome) ; 

ital. arrischiarsi, to venture oneself, arrischiato, hazardous. = Lat. 

ieee to cut back, to cut off short or abruptly; whence the 
Span. sb. risco (Ital. risico) was formed in the same way as E. sar, 
an abrupt rock, is formed from the root of the verb to shear or cut 
off, Lat. re, back; and secare, to cut; see Re- and Section. 

γ. This suggestion, due to Diez, is satisfactory ; he strongly supports 
Koy citing mod. Prov. rezaque, risk, rezegd, to cut off; resega, risk, 
also a saw, in the dialect of Como; Port. risco, risk, also a rock, 
crag, also a dash with the pen, riscar, to raze out with the pen (= Lat. 
rawcare, i.e. to cut out). And cf. Ital. risico, risk, with risega, a 
jutting out, risegare, risecare, to cast off; &c. gq ‘Devic attempts 


ἃ connection with Arab. rizg, riches, good fortune, Rich. Dict. p. 731, 
but a risk is bad fortune; and, when he relies on the Span. arriesgar 
ba ar 


Ἢ prefix ἀγ- -- Arab, def. article al-, he forgets that 
its the Lat. ad, Besides, the Ital. word is risico, 
Der. risk, verb, risk-y. 

With sacred rites;' Spenser, 
F.Qi. 12. τς ‘= Lat. ritws, αὶ custom, esp, ἃ religious custom. Cf. 
Skt. νέα, a going, also way, usage, manner} from τί, to go.—4/ RI, 
to go,run, let flow; Fick, i, 193; see Rivulet. 4 The F. rit or 
rite seems to be quite a modem word. Der. ritw-al, from F. ritual, 
‘rituall,’ Cot., from Lat. ritu-alis, from ritu-, stem of ritus ; ritu-el-ly; 
ritwal-ism, ritualist. 


RIVAL, ἃ competitor. (Fi=L.) For the sense, ye Trench, 
‘On the Study of Words. In Shak. Two Gent. ii. 4.174.—F. rival, 
sb., ‘a rival, corrival, competitor in love ;’ Cot iualis οι 


one who uses the same brook as another, a near 


ROACH. 


Lat. riualis, adj. belonging to_a brook.=Lat. rivus, a brooks 
stream; with suffix -alis. See Rivulet. Der. rival, adj, rival, 
verb, K. Lear, i. 1.1943 rival-ry, ἃ coined word. 
‘RIVE, to split, tear, slit, rend. (Scand.) | M.E. riuen, ryvex 
(with w=), Chaucer, ὦ. Τ 12762.=Icel. rifa, pt. t. rif, pp. rijian 
(=E. riven), to rive, tear; Dan. rive; Swed. rifva, to scratch, tear. 
+ Du. rijven, to grate, to rake. - G. reiben, O. H. G. riban, to grate, 
rub. B. Allied to Gk. ἐρείπειν, to throw or dash down, tear 
down; from a base RIP. y. Further, the form ἐρείπειν a) 
to be parallel to ἐρείκειν, to tear, break, rend, rive, from 4 R) 
tear, whence also Skt, libs, to scratch, Lithuan. rékti, to cat, te 
plough a ΠΩΣ the first time. Der. γύδε, φιν. And see rip, 
ripple (1), ripple (3), rifle (2), rivel ; j Perha rib-ald, river. 
Ἔων ) ‘Praise from the rivell'd lips οἵ 
toothless, thes, bald ἐπ σὴ Cowper Task, Ὁ. ii. 1, 488. And 
rivel'd up with heat ;" Dryden, Flower and the Leaf, 378. ΜῈ. 
ΑἹ my chekes . . . So riueled ;’ Gower, C.A. 
lian, to wrinkle (Somner) ; a frequentative form 
note to Rifle (2). 
ἃ large stream of running water. (F,=L.) ME. 
at (ith u=v); Chaucer, C. T. 3026; Rob. of Glouc., p. 1, 1.15, 
=O. Ε΄ riviere, mod. F. rivi river, stream. It is the same word 
as Span. ribera, a shore, strand, sea-coast, Port. rideira, a meadow 
near the bank of a river (whence ribeiro, a brook), It iviera, the 
sea-shore, a bank, also a river. B. Thus the sense of * river’ is 
unoriginal, and we was perhaps due to confusion between Low Lat. (and 
Ital.) riva, a bank (=Lat. ripa), and Lat. rivus (Ital. rivo), a river. 
=Low Lat. riparia, sea-shore or river-bank, (a) a river, Du- 
cange; fem. of riparius, adj., formed from ripa, a Ὑ. The 
r | etymology of ripa is doubtful ; Corssen derives it from Rf, to flow, 
with a suffix -pa. It seems far better to consider it as ‘equivalent to 
Gk. ἐρίπινη, ἃ broken cliff, scaur (hence, a steep edge or bank), 
from the base RIP, to rive, rend, tear off, seen in Gk, ἐρείκειν, to 
tear down, and in E. rive; see Rive. Cf. E. rift, a fissure, from the 
same source. Der. river-horse, the hippopotamus, Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, Ὁ. viii. c. 25. Also (from Lat. ripa) ar-rive,q.v.  @ar Not 
allied to rivulet. 
δ, an iron pin for fastening armour, ἄς. together. (F..— 
Scand.) The armourers, With busy hammers closing rivets up: 
Hen. V, iv. chor. 13. ‘With a palsy-fumbling at his gorget Shake 
in and out the rivet” Troil. i. 3.175. Ryvel, revet, Palsgrave.=F. 
rivet, ‘the welt of a shove,’ Cot. It also meant a rivet, as in ‘sila 
Droche n'est pas rive ἃ deux rivectz en couverture,’ since it is here 
joined to the verb ri this occurs in a quotation dated by. Littré 
August, 1489. In Hamilton's F. — rivet is explained by ‘rivet,’ 
an ‘as a farrier’s term.=F. river, ‘to rivet, or clench, to 
fasten or tume back the fa naile, &c.; also, to thrust the 
clothes of a bed in at the sides ;* Cot. 
give no satisfactory account of the word; Littré gives it up, and 
considers that the suggestion of Diez, viz. to connect the word with 
Teel, hréfa, a rake, does not much help us; there being no obvious 
connection in the sense, Ὑ. But the word is Scand., as shewn 
by the Aberdeen word riv, to rivet, clench, Shetland riv, to sew 
coarsely and slightly; which see in Jamieson. =Icel. rifa, to tack 
together, sew loosely together; rifa ‘saman, to stitch together, an 
‘pression which occurs in the Edda, i. 346. Der. rivet, verb, 
Hamlet, ii. 90; Palsgrave has: *I revet a nayle, Je rive” also: 
‘“Ryvet this nayle, and then it wyll holde faste.’ 
(a small stream. (L.) In Milton, P.L. ix. 420; 
Drayton, Muses’ Elysium, Nymph. 6 (R,); and see quotation s. v. 
Not Εἰ, but an E, dimin., formed with suffix -ef from Lat. 
rivul-us, ἃ small stream, dimin, of risus, a stream, river. (Prob. 
suggested by the similar word riveret, for which see Richardson, 
which is, however, a dimin. of River, and therefore from a different 
source, viz. Lat. τέρα, a bank.) . The Lat. ri-wus is from ψ' RI, 
to distil ; cf. Skt. ri, to distil, ooze, 


Da. 
28, 


of a rindollar ;" Evelyn's 1; Evelyn was then at 
Leyden, = Du. rijks-daalder, a ee gives rijcksdaeider, 
*arixdaller, of money of five ὁ schilings or 80 stivers.'=G. 
reichsthaler, ‘a dollar of the empire.’=G. reicks, gen. case of reich, 
empire, allied to ric, rich, powerful; and ἐλαία, α dolar; see Bich 


ROACH, a kind of fish. (E.) Allied to the carp, but confused 
with the ray and the skate; fish-names being very vaguely used. 
ME. rocks.” “Rocke, fysche, Rocka, Rochia;” Prompt. Pary.=A.S. 
reokhe (perhaps for robhe, as suggested by Ettmiiller); we find ‘ Fannus, 
reohke” in a list of fishes, in Wright's Vocab. i. 56, col. 1; spelt 
Feokche, id. 7, col. 2--+ Du, rog,a tay; Ὁ, Du. rock τὰ fish called & 
scait,’ Hexham. Dan. rokke, a ray. - Swed. rocks, a ray, thom 


ROAD. 


Back. + G. rocke; a roach, ray, thorn-back. + Lat. ria (for rag-ia), a the Span. form. 


mays ce Bay (2), Root unknown," Doublet, ray (2) 
OAD, a way for passengers. (E.) Also used of a place where 
ships ride’ at anchor; this is the same word, the F. rade being bor- 
rowed from Teutonic. Also used in the sense of raid or foray; 1 Sam. 
xxvii. το. Shak. has the word in all three 1) Much Ado, v. 


Μ.Ε. romen, 


ROAM, to rove about, to ramble, wander. (E.) 
P. Plowman, B. xi. 124; K. Alisaunder, 7207; Seven Sages, 1429 
(ὦ Weber's Met. Romances, vol. iii); Havelok, 64; Will. of Palemne, 
1608. The older form is ramen, preserved in'the derivative Ram- 
Blo, g.v, ἴα Layamon, 7854 in a description of « shipwreck, we 
are told Romans : 


that the ships sank, and the ‘rameden 3eond upen,’ 
i.e. roamed (or floated about) over the waves. Here the vowel a is 
long, and the corresponding A.S. vowels can only be 6, d, or ά. 
B. The etymology is (I think) from an A.S. (theoretical) form 
rdmian*, to stretch out after, tend towards, 5] |, hence, to try 
to reach, go towards, and so to journey or rove al The evidences 
for the existence of such a verb are considersble, as will presently 
hare We still have rame, to roam, ramble; as a Vorkzki1 
(Halliwell); Ray, in 1691, mentions ream, to stretch out the hand 
to take anything, to reach after, rame, to reach; Thoresby, in 1703, 
mentions rawme, to reach; Brockett has rame, raim, rawm, to reach 
anything greedily, to stretch after; the Holderness Glos (E.D.S.) 
has rame, to ead about, to sprawl, to spread out too much ; * These 
branches is ramin all ower walk ommost [almost], we mun hev ‘em 
cat.’ Cf. Exmoor ream, to stretch (Grose). Ὑ. In Anglo-Saxon 
we find the derived verb d-réman, explained by Grein ‘se erigere, 
surgere, se levare ;’ but it may be better explained by the notion of 
spreading or stretching out; thus, in Ceedmon, ed. orp Ρ, 174, 
1. 10, we have ‘dzges priddan up ofer dedp weeter ord drdmde'= up 
over the deep water the beginning of the third day extended (or 
spread ont like a growing light). Again, in Caxdmon, ed. Thorpe, 
P. 203, 1. 29, we have ‘up arc se eorl’=the earl (Abraham) 
stretched himself up (j.e. arose), Again, in the same, p. 23, 
‘we have the passage, where Satan laments the loss of heaven : 
wé hine, for pém alwealdan, égan ne moston, rémigan tires rices,” 
which may mean ‘though we, because of the Almighty’s opposition, 
cannot get possession of it (heaven), cannot win our kingdom (or 
even perhaps, cannot roam over our kingdom)’ That is, there is 
nothing aguinst our taking A-S. rémigan as nearly the equivalent of 
mod. E. roam; it only occurs in this sole passage, but it is believed 
to be borrowed from the O. Sax. rémén, mentioned below. 8. In 
cognate languages, the word is clearer, but not too clear. We have 
Ὁ. Du. ramen, to stretch cloth (Hexham) ; Du, ramen, to hit, plan, 
aim; O, rémén, to aim at, strive after; O. Fries. ramia, to strive 
after; O. H.G. rdmén, to aim at, strive after. The O.H.G. rdmén 
(also réman) 2 weak wr ΝΞ from the Sb pdm an aim, 
object, a striving after; the orig. sb., preserved in no other language. 
I may add that this view, as to the source of the Ε. roam, with 
that given by E. Miller; it deserves to be further worked out. 
‘Wedgwood suggests a connection with E. room, Α. 5. rim; this is 
gbviously wrong, and deals with the wrong vowel-sound, as shewn 
by the derivative ramble; the form of the base is RAM, not ROM, 
which excludes that theory at once. B. At the same time, it can 
hardly be doubted, that the use of the word was largely and early 
influenced by the word Rome, on account of the frequent pilgrimages 
to it. Not only the Ital. romeo, a pilgrim, is derived from Roma, 
Rome, and denoted a pilgrim to Rome; but even in P. Plowman we 
have religious romares=religious pilgrims, B. iv. 120, which the 
‘author probably himself regarded as an equivalent to Rome-renneres= 
runners to Rome, B. v. 128 (only 8 lines below). This is probably 
why the orig. sense of ‘extend’ or ‘seek after’ or ‘strive after’ or 
“reach towards’ is now utterly lost sight of, and the sense of pur- 
poses wandering alone left. But we can still say ‘a great rambling 
ἢ in the sense of a house that is spread over a considerable 
ce of ground. Der. roam-er, as above ; and ram-b-le. . 
Bo , the name of a mixed colour, with a decided shade of red. 
(δ)  ‘Roen, colotr of an horse, roven;’ P: 


we. In Shak. Rich. 
II, v. 5. 78; 1 Hen, IV, ii. 4. 120. Explained by Schmidt as ‘dark 
dappled-bay.’=O.F. rouén; ‘Cheval rouén, a roane horse;’ Cot. 
Perhaps there was an O. F. form roan *, as intimated by Scheler; the 
mod. F, word is rowan. Cf. Span. ruano, sorrel-coloured, roan ; Ital. 
reano, rovano, * roane,’ Florio. . ‘Origin unknown ; the Ital. 
rovano looks like an extension from O. Ital. rufo, red (Florio) ; 
which is from Lat. rufus, red, Mahn (in Webster) suggests Lat. 


15, 


ΒΟΟΚ. δ18 


Taylor (Words and Places) says: “A curious 
instance of change of application in a name occurs in the case of the 
strong Normand horses which were imported from Rouen, They 
were called Rouens or Roaas, a word which has now come to denote 
the colour of the horse rather than the breed.’ He does not adduce 
one tittle of evidence, nor deign to name any authority. It was sug- 
gested by the fact that the name of Rouen is spelt Roan in x Hen. Vi, 
i. 1. 65 (first folio), and in Minsheu’s Dictionary, &c. But if this be 
i ion, it i indeed that the’ French dictionaries 


the right solution, it is st 
shoul bout it, Nares mentions this ‘etymology’ 
only to 


It roun-tree, roan-tree, 
rowan-tree in Jamieson. = Swed. rinn, τόν, run (Ihre), the 
mountain-ash; Dan. rdn, the service, sorb, mountain-ash; cel. 
reynir, the same. Cf, Lat. orm, the same. 

BOAR, to cry aloud, bellow. (Ε.) Μ. Ε. roren, Wyclif, Rev. x. 
ETAS Mriom, Hite’ Homilies i, 661.16; and in Sweet's AS. 


But not uproar. 

ROAST, to cook meat before a fire. (F..—G.7) _M.E. rosten, 
Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 58, 1. 504; Legend of St. 
Christopher, 1. 203; Chaucer, C. T. 385.—0.F. rostir, ‘to rost, 
broile, tost,’ Cot. Mod. F. rétir, Prob. from G. rasten, to roast, a 
weak verb formed from rest, a grate, grid-iron,  B. But the word 
may be Celtic; we find Irish roistin, a grid-iron, rosdaim, 1 roast, 
rost, roast meat; Gael. rost, roist, W. rhostio, Bret. rosta, to roast. 
The difficulty is to assign the root of it. Der. roast, sb.; roast-meat 
(=roast-ed meat). ᾿ 

ROB, to plunder, steal, spoil. (Ε.,...Ὁ.Η. 6.) Ιπ early use. 
M.E. robben, Havelok, 1958; Ancren Riwle, p. 86, 1. 13..-0. Ε΄ 
robber, ‘to rob,’ Cot. Usually spelt rober. The orig. sense was to 
despoil the slain in battle, to strip, disrobe; so that the verb pis 


robbeur, ‘a 
, ii, 61, 127, 
from F. Doublet, reave. 

BOBE, a garment, di 0.H.G.) ΜΕ. robe, Rob. of 
Gloue., p. 313, 1. 15 . ii, 15. F. robe, a robe; spelt 
robbe in Col H.G. roub, roup, O.H.G. raup (Ο. raub), 
booty, spol; hence, a garment, because the spoils of the slain con- 
sisted’ chiefly of clothing. + AS. redf, spoil, clothing. $ Icel. ravf, 


spoil. __B. All from the Teut. base RUB, to break (use violence). 
=4/ RUP, to break ; see Rupture, And see Reave. Der. robe, 
verb; robed, Κ Leat, iii. 6. 38. Also rob, q. v. 

ROBIN, ὁ singing’bird, the red-breast. (ἔς, -- Ὁ. Η. 6) | +Robye 
redbrest;’ Skelton, Phyllyp Sparowe, 399. ‘The most familiar of 
our wild birds, called Robin red-breast, from Robin (the familiar 
version of Robert), on the same principle that the pie and the daw 
are christened Mag (for Margery) and Jack. In the same way the 

‘ot takes its name from Pierrot, the familiar version of Pierre;* 

Yedgwood, Robin Hood is mentioned in P. Plowman, B. v. 402.— 
F. Robin, a proper name (Cotgrave) ἃ pet name for Robert, which 
was early known in England, because it was the name of the eldest 
son of Wil B. Robert is a Frankish name, from Ὁ. ΗΟ, 
Ruodperkt (G. Rupreckt, whence our Rupert), meaning ‘ fame-bright, 
i.e. illustrious in fam Ὑ. The syllable perdt is cognate with E. 
Bright, q.v. The syllable Ruod- is cognate with Icel. Aréthr, praise, 
fame; it occurs also in Rud-olf, Rud-iger, Ro-ger._ Cf. Goth. hrovheigs, 
victorious, triumphant,» Cor.il.14. "And see Hobgoblin, 

ROBUST, vigorous, in sound health. (F,=L.) ‘A robust 
boysterons rogue knockt him down ;’ Howell, Famil. Letters, Ὁ. i. 
sect. 3. let. 21; dated 1623.—F. robuste, ‘strong, tough ;’ Cot.—Lat. 
robustus, strong ; formed by adding -tus (Aryan -ta) to Ὁ. Lat. robus 
(later robur), strength. β. The O. Lat, robusis allied to Skt. rabhas, 
strength, force, from ψ RABH (Skt. rabh), to seize. 
robustness. Also (obsolete) robust-i-ous, Shak. Ham. ii. 2. 
spelt robusteous, as in Blount, directly from Lat. robusteus, oaken (hence, 
strong), by the change of τάς into -ous, as in numerous other words. 

BOG, a hoge bird. (Pers) See Hook (2) 

ROCHET a surplice worn by bishops. (F.,—O.H.G.) Inthe Rom. 
of the Rose, 4757.=F. rocket, "a frock, loose gaberdine;.. also, a pre- 
lates rochet;’ Cot. =O.H.G. rock, krack (Ὁ. reck), a coat, frock. Koot 
unknown. Cf, Irish rocan, a mantle, cloak, Gael. rocaail, a coverlet. 

BOCK (1), a large mass of stone. (F,<C.?) The pl. rockes or 
roPkes occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 11305, 11308.=0.F. roke (13th 


. rawus, gray-yellow, which seems impossible, esp. as ‘compared with 2 cent., Littré), commonly roche, a rock; the masc. form roe is later, 
ἢ Li 


514 ROCK. 


and only dates from the 16th century. Cf, Prov. roca, Span. roca, 
Port. roca, rocka, Ital. rocea, roccia, ἃ rock. Perhaps (says Littré) 
of Celtic origin.=Irish and Gael. roc, a rock; Breton rock, pro- 
nounced with gottural ch, indicating that the word is Celtic, and 
not borrowed French. That the word is lost in W. may be 
due to the use of eraig, a crag, in ce, . Macleod 
and Dewar note that the Gael in the sense of ‘rock,’ is 
however, the word occurs in Irish and Breton. The Gael. and 
Irish roe, in the sense of ‘wrinkle’ (E. ruck), are certainly purely 
Celtic, being cognate with Lat. ruga. Whether there is any con- 
nection between these latter words and rock, Icannot say. γ. Diez 
suggests a theoretical Low Lat. rupica* (from rupes, a rock), to 
account for Ital. rocea, and a form rupea* to account for F. rocke; 
which is hardly satisfactory. [| The ΜΕ. roche, in Gower, C.A. i. 
314, is from F. roche. Der. rock-pigeon, -salt, work; rocky, rocki-ness. 
‘ROCK (2), to move backward and forward, to cause to totter, to 
totter. (Scand) M. E. rokken, Chaucer, Ὁ, Τὶ 4155; Ancren Riwle, 
p. 82,1. το. = Dan. rokke, to rock, shake; allied to Dan. rykke, to 
pull, tug, from ryk, a pull, a tug ; Swed. rockera, a frequentative form, 
to rock, allied to rycka, to Pak from ryek,a pull, jerk. Cf. Icel. 
ryklja, to pull roughly and , from rykkr, ἃ hasty pull, also = 
spasm, Also G. riicten, to move by pushing ; from ruck, a pull, jolt, 
ik, Note also Icel, rugga, to rock a cradle. All from a Teut. base 

UK, descriptive of a jolt, jerk, sudden movement. Der. rock-er, 
rock-ing-chair. 

ROCK (3), a distaff. (Scand.) In Dryden, tr. of Ovid, Metam. 
b. viii., Meleager, 1. 257. M.E. robe, * Robke, of spymayag, C Cola? 


] 


Prompt. Parv. = Icel. rokkr, a distaff; Swed. rock ; 
rocken, M.H.G. roeke, O.H.G. roccho, a distaff, Root unknown. 
haps from Dan. roFke, to rock; see Rock (2). Der. rocket (1), 4. v. 
OCKET (1), a kind of fire-work. (Ital., = G.) In Skinner's 
Dict., ed. 1671. — O. Ital. rocchetto, ‘a bobbin to winde silke upon; 
also, any kinde of squib of wilde fier ;’ Florio. The rocket seems to 
have been named from its long thin shape, bearing some resemblance 
to a quill or bobbin for winding silk, and so toa distaf, The Ital. 
rocchetto is the dimin. of rocea, ‘a distaffe or rocke to spinne with ;* 
Florio. M. H.G. rocke, a distaff; see Rock (3). 

ROCKET (2), 2 plant of the genus Erwa. (F—Ital,=L.) In 
Levins. Spelt rokat in Sir Τὶ Elyot, Castle of Helth, Ὁ. ii. c. 9.—F. 
roquette, ‘the herb rocket ;" Cot.=Ital. ruchetta, «the herb Shed 
rocket ;’ Florio, Dimin. of ruca, a, frien -rocket, Meadows (omitted 
in Florio).—Lat. eruca, a sort of cole-wort (White) ; whence the Ital. 
ruca, by foss of Root unknown. 

ROD, a slender stick. (E.) _M.E. rod, Gower, C. A. i. 310, 1. 4. 
‘The word is a mere variant of rood, by a shortening of the vowel- 
sound of which we have a few other examples, viz. in gosing from 
Α. 5. gésling, blossom from A. S. bléstma, shod from A. S. ses, fe fet 
der from Α. 5. fédor; not very dissimilar are Wood, mother, from 
biéd, médor, In the Owl and Nightingale, 1. 1644 (or 1646), we ὡξ 
rod used in the sense of rood or gallows. ‘Thou seist that gromes 
the i-fo8, An heie on rodde the an-hod’= thou (the owl) sayest that 
men take thee, and hang thee high on a rod (rood). See farther under 
Rood. Doublet, rood. 


RODENT, Pa a) A A scientific term.= Lat rodent, stem 
Rabe to 
D, to scratch ; a 


rodere, to to radere, to scratch ; from 
Cf. Skt. rada,a tooth. Der. 
Shon Lat. rodere) corrode, erode. And see rostrum, rat. 
'RODOMONTADE, vain boasting. (F.,= Ital.) ‘Crites. And 
Cat terribly he comes off, like your rodomontado;’ Ben Jonson, 
s Revels, Act ν. ες. 2. ‘And triumph’d ‘our whole nation 
fe his sotomond fashion μ᾽ id. Masque of Owls, Owl 5.: =F. rodomont. 
ade, ‘a brag, boast ;’ Cot. = Ital. rodomontada, ‘a boaste, brag ;’ 
Florio. A proverbial expression, due to the boastful character of 
Rodomonte the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, bk. xiv; called Roda- 
‘monte by Bojardo, Orlando Innamorato, ii. τ. 56. Said to be coined 
from Lombard rodare (=Ital. rotare), to turn about, and monte, a 
mountain, See Rotary and Mount (1). 
ROK (1), a female deer. (Ε) M.E.ro; Chancer,C.T. 4084, pur. 
posely gives the Northem E. ra. = Α. 5. rda; * Caprens, rid 
ilfric’s Gloss., Nomina Ferarum. + Icel. rd; wi τάλαν ἢ ‘a 
roe-buck. + Dan. raa; whence raabuk, a roe-buck, raadyr, roe-deer. 
+ Swed. rd; whence rdbock, roe-buck. 4 Du. ree; reebok, roe-buck. 
rehbock. 


+G.reh Fick gives the Tet. type as RATHA, i 
253. Des roe-buck, M.E. roobubke, Trevisa, i. 337; see Buck. 
‘ROK (2), the eggs or spawn of fishes. (Scand.) The form roe is in 


Shak. Rom. ii. 4.39. But it is due toa curious mistake. The true form 
is roan (with oa as in oak), but it seems to have been regarded as a 
al, like oxen, eyne (eyes), shoon (shoes), 50 that the m was dropped. 
is is nasal (perhaps mee) in the case of apparent plurals in 
ταν or -n, but common with plurals (or rather supposed plurals) it in-s 
as shewn under cherry, ther, ‘pea, ‘Roan, the roe of a fish;’ Pes. 


ROMANCE. 
cock’s Gl (Lincoln). ‘ Rownd, roe," Whitby Glossary; where 
the word has actually acquited an excrescent d. M.E. rowne, frome. 
Pary.=Icel. Arogn, Dan. rogn, Swed. rom, roe, . rogen, 
roe. B. Fick gives the 7 παρα as HROGNA, i ας 83. 
not improbable that the orig. sense was ‘gravel;* ck κρόκη, 
κροκάλη, a rounded pebble, Lat. «αἰιῖε, ἃ Skt, pare 
ROGATION, supplication. (F., -- L.) Particularly ‘a in the 
phr. Rogation-days; see the Prayer-book, Hooker, Eccl. ” Polity, by. 
8.41, Fore Acts and Monuments, p. 914, Hen. VIII (R.) =F. roga- 
tion; pl. rogations, ‘ rogation-daies ;’ Cot. -- Lat. rogationem, acc. of 
rogatio, a supplication, an asking. = Lat. rogatus, pp. of rogare, to ask. 
Root uncertain. Der. rogation-days. Also (from rogare) ab-rogate, 
ar-rogate, ar-rogant, ἀ τόξα, inter-rogate, pre-rogat-ive, pro-rogue, 
roKat-ion, εὐ τορι 
Ἔσο UE, a nave, νὰ “Figubond. (δ. τ Ὁ) ‘The word sometimes 
meant merely ἃ wandering mendicant ; see K. Lear, iv. 7. 39, and 
Trench’s Select Glossary. Shak. also has roguing, sn vagrant; 
Per. iv. 1.97; K. Lear, iii. 7.104. Cotgrave bas: * foder, to roam, 
wander, ibondize it abroad.’ But the E. roguish also has 
the sense of bates pert, ‘and this can only be due to F- ro} 
τ, Presumptuous, malapert, saucie, suri 
ἔχω: ὧς sense of * surly fellow’ would seem to be the ori; 
easily transferred to beggars as a cant term; and then 
rogue abroad would mean ‘to go about as a beggar.” . 
ree 8 common cant term may be seen in Harman's Caueat, 
Fumivall ; he devotes cap. iv (pp. 36-41) to the description of 
‘a roge,’ and cap. v to the jon of ‘a wylde roge.’ He con- 
cludes by saying: ‘I once rebuking a wyld roge because he went 
idelly about, he shewed me that he was a begger by inheritance; his 
grandfather was a sa begger, his father was one and he must nedes be 
It just cor ds to the modem tramp. 
ote WE. rane E. roge, sited i in Halliwell is of unknown meaning; it 
Times with do 80 that it may not be the same word ; the M. E. roge, 
in Morte Arthure, 3272, seems to be O. Swed. roge, a crowd. I do 
not think these words belong here at 411. . The F. rogwe it is 
referred by Diez to Icel. krdkr, but this word means lit. ‘w rook,’ and 


secondarily, a croaker, long-winded talker; which does not suit the 

sense, Littré and Scheler refer it, much more suitably, to Bret. rok, 

rog, arrogant, proud, haughty, brusque, which is obviously right. 

«. The Bret. form rok could not have come out of the F. form, and 

that the word is Celtic is borne out by Irish and Gael. rucas, pride, 
ce. Der. rogurith, -ly, -nets ; rogurerry. 

“ROLL, IL, RILE, to vex. (F.,?—L.?) That rile is the stme word 
ἃς rail, to vex, is certain ; similarly foil, soil, are occasionly pronounced 
tile, sile, But the old word roil seems to shew two distinct meanings, 
(1)'to disturb, vex, trouble, and (2) to wander about, to romp. I 
have given numerous examples in my note to P, Plowman, C. vi. 151. 
Mr. Atkinson suggests Icel. rugia, to disturb, as the possible οἱ 
of roil in the former sense; but this is not satisfactory, for it is difi- 
cult to see how the diphthong οἱ could have come out of ug. ΜΕ 5 It 
occurs to me that the suggestion in Stratmann as to roil, to wander 
about, may pethaps serve for the word in all its senses. His εἰ 
tion is that it arose from O. F. roeler, another form of O. F. roler, 
whence E. roii, To roll thing about is to disturb it; to roll one- 
self about is to wander. See Roll. 

ISTERING, turbulent, blustering. (F., = L) Todd cites 
from Swift (no reference): «Among a crew of roisf'ring fellows.” 
Shak. bas roisting, Troil. ii, 2. 208; and Levins bas royst, vb. We 
have Udall’s lay of ‘Roster Doister, written before 1553: and the sb. 
roister is in the Mirror for Magistrates (Nares). Reister, a bally, a 
rafian or turbulent fellow, seems to be the orig. word which gave 
rise to the verb roist on the one hand, and the adj. roistering, i.e. 
raffianly, on the other. =F. rustre, ‘a ruffin, royster, hackster, swag- 
geen, sawcie fellow ;’ Cot. This Littré explains as being another 
form of O. F. ruste, ἃ rustic, the r being ‘epenthetic.’=Lat. rusticus, 
acc. of rusticus, rustic, hence clownish. See Rustic. 
BOLL, to tum on an axis, revolve, move round and round. (F,= 
L,)_Inearly use; M. E. rollen, Layamon, 22287, later text ; Chaucer, 
Ὁ T, 12778.=0.F. roler, later rowler, to roll. — Low Lat. 
fer roll, revolve. — Lat. rofula, a little wheel ; dimin. of rota, a wheel. 

See Rotary. Der. roll, sb., M. E. roite, Ancren Riwle, p. 3441.11, 
from Ο. ΕἸ. rolle, later rowle, ‘a rowle,’ Cot., which from Low Lat. 
rotulum, acc. of rotulus, αὶ roll (preserved in the phrase exstos rofw- 
lorum). Also roll-er, roll-ing, roll-ing-pin, rolling-press. Alto (from 
Ἑ. roule) rowl-eaw, roul-ette, Also cont-rol, q. v.5 "pean ral 

ROMANCE, a fictitious narrative. ee ‘The French 
originals from which some E. poems were translated or imitated are 
often referred to by the name of the romance. Rob. of Glouc. (p. 
487, last line), in treating of the history of Rich. I, says there is more 
about him ‘in romance; and, in fact, the Romance of Richard Cuer 
de Lion is extant in E. verse; see Weber's Met. Romances, = O. F. 


ROMAUNT. 


romans, romance (Burguy). This peculiar form is believed to have® 


arisen from the late Lat, adv. romanice, so that romanice logui was 
translated into O.F. by parler romans. It then became a sb., and 
Passed into common use,” ‘The Prov. romans occurs (1) as an adj. = 

. Romanus, (2) as a sb., the ‘Roman’ language, and (3) as a sb., 
a@romance.  . By the ‘Roman’ language was meant the vulgar 
tongue used by the people in everyday life, as distinguished from 
the ‘Latin’ of books. Wenow give the name of Romance Languages 
to the languages which are chiefly founded on Latin, or, as they are 
also called, the Neo-Latin languages. γ. The late Lat. Romanice, 
i.e, Roman-like, is formed from the adj. Romanus, Roman. = Lat. 
Roma, Rome. Der. romance, verb, romanc-er. Also (from Romanus) 
Roman, Roman-ist, Roman-ism, Roman-ise ; also roman-esque, from F. 
romanesque, * Romish, Roman,’ Cot., from Ital. Romanesco, Romanish, 
Also (from Roma) Ronrish. ‘And see Romaunt. 

BOMAUNT, a romance. (F.,— L.) The Romaunt of the Rose, 
usually attributed, on insufficient grounds, to Chaucer, is a well- 
known poem. . It is ἃ translation of the French poem La Roman de 
ta Rose, ‘Thus romaunt answers to F. roman. The final ¢ is excrescent 
after n, as in yrant, but is found in Ε΄. as well as E.; the O. F. form 
‘was (occasionally) romant, or even rowmant, as in Bartsch, Chrestoma- 
thie Frangaise, col. 401, 1. 10. Another O. F. form of the same word 
‘was romans (whence E. romance), so that romans, roman, romant are 
three forms of the same word; I have here mentioned them in their 
chronological order. See further under Romance. Der. romant-ic, 
spelt romantick in Phillips, ed. 1706, from mod. F. romantigue, 
romantic, an adj. formed from romani, another form of roman, as ex- 
plained above; romant-ieal-ty. 

ROMP, to'play noisily. (F.,— Teut.) In the Spectator, no. 187, 
we find "ἃ romping girl,’ and rompishness. The older spelling was 
Bamp, q.v. Perhaps we may compare A.S. rempend, hasty, Alfred, 
Past. Care, c. xx (p. 148, 1. 10). ‘The change from a too before 
m occurs also in from (orig. fram), comb (orig. camm), womb (Scotch 
wame); before n, it is tolerably common. Der. romp, sb., romp-ish, 


romp thls, romp-ichness 
RONDEAU, a kind of poem. (F., = L.) Borrowed from mod. 
F. rondeau, The M.E. word was Roundel, q.v.  Doublet, 


roundel. 
BROOD, the holy cross: a measure of land. (E.) The same word 
as rod, as shewn under Rod. Hence its use as a measure of land, 
because measured with a measuring-rod or ‘pole,’ of the length of 
5} yards, giving a square rod of 30h square yards, and ἃ square rood 
do square rods, ora quarter ofan acre. For the sense of * cross’ 
see Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris. = A.S. rdd, a gallows, 
cross, properly a rod or pole; Matt. xxvii. 40, John, xix. 17. +O. 
Fries. rode, O. Sax. réda, gallows, cross. + Du. roede, a rod, perch, 
wand, yard. + G. τιμάς, O. H.G. riuti, a rod of land. + Lat. rudis 
(for rudhis?), a rod, staff. Cf. Skt. nyag-rodha, the Indian fig-tree, 
lit. ‘growing downwards,’ from nyaich, downwards, and rudh, old 
form of rus, to grow. ‘Rudis, a staff, certainly belongs to the 
4/ RUDH (also Skt. ruk), to grow ; forit corresponds to A.S. réd-(a), 
O. H.G. ruota, which require an ante-Teutonic ds. Add Zend. rud, 
Ww, liudan, to grow (with J), Church Slav. roditi, parere ;’ Curtius, 

|. 439.._Der. rood-loft (Nares). 
ROOF, the covering of a house. (E.) Put for Aroof, initial & 
ing lost. Μ. E. rof, Havelok, 2082; rhof, Ormulum, 11351.—A.S. 
Aréf, a roof, Mark, ii. 4. 4 O. Fries. krof. + Du. roef, a cabin. + 
Icel. Ardf, a shed under which ships are built or kept. B. We 
find also Russ. krov’, a roof, Perbaps allied to Gk. κρύπιτειν, to 


Crow. Der. rook-er-y. 
ROOK (2), a castle, at chess, (F.—Pers.) ‘Robe of the chesse, 


foc;’ Palsgrave. M.E. rook, Prompt. Parv.eF. roc, ‘a rook at 
chesse,’ Cot. = Pers. roth, ‘the rook or tower at chess;” Rich. Dict. 
Pp. 727. The remoter origin of this word is unknown; Devic cites 
d'Herbelot as saying that in the language of the ancient Persians, it 
signified a warrior who sought warlike adventures, a sort of knight- 
errant. The piece was orig. denoted by an elephant carrying a castle 
oa his back; we have suppressed the elephant. There seems to 
‘be nothing to connect this with the famous bird called the roc or 
rukh; except that the same word rubs, in Persian, means ‘a hero, 
a knight-errant (as in d’Herbelot), a rhinoceros, the name of a 
of mighty wing, a beast resembling the camel, but very fierce,’ &c.; 
Rich. (as above). 


BOOM, space, a chamber. (E.) The older meaning is simply ᾧ Claudius. 
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“space;" hence a place at table, Luke, xiv. 7. M.E. roum; ‘and hath 
roum and eek space,’ ind of Good Women, 1995.= A. S. 
rim; ‘nzfdon rim'=they had no room, Luke, ii. 7. We also find 
A.S. riim, adj, spacious ; ‘se weg is swide rim’ =the way is very 
broad or spacious, Matt. vii. 13. Du. ruim, adj., spacious; sb., 
room. + Icel. rimr, spacious; rim, space. + Dan. and Swed. rum, 
adj. and sb. Goth. rums, adj. and sb., Matt. vii. 13; Luke, ii. 7. 
ΟἹ, raum, O.H.G. rim, space. All from the Teut. type 
RO-MA, spacious; or, as a sb., space; . 258. Allied to Lat. 
ras, open country, Russ, raviina, a plain, Zend ravaih, wide, free, 
open, ravan, a plain; Fick, i197. Der. roomy, Dryden, Annus 

irabilis, st. 153, 1. 609, a late word, substituted for the M.E. adj. 
roum (room); room-i-ly, room-i-ness, Also room-th (Nares), obsolete. 
Also rumm-age, q. Vv. 

BOOST, a place where fowls rest at night. (E.) Frequently applied 
to the perch on which fowls rest ; as to which see below. Most com- 
monin the phr. fo go fo roost, i.e. to seek a sleeping-place. ‘They go to 
roost;’ Skelton, Elynour Rummyng,t91. ‘ Roost for capons or hennes;’ 
Palsgrave. = A.S. hrést; Lye gives enna Ardst, a hen-roost, but 
without authority. Yet it would appear to be the correct form, as 
krdst appears again in an obscure passage in the Exeter-book ; see 
Grein. B. We also have O.S. Ardst in the Heliand, 2316, where 
the palsied man healed by Christ is let down through the roof; 
or, as in the original, thurh thes Aiises Ardst, through the house- 
top. Here Heyne prints Arost, from a notion that the word is 
cognate with G. horst, which he explains by ‘underwood ;’ but the 
latter is the familiar Kentish word Awrst, and is a different word 
altogether. + O. Du. rosst, or Ainnen-kot, ‘a hen-roest ;" roesten, ‘to 

to roest, as hens;* Hexham. y. In the Heliand, the sense 
of Ardst comes close to that of ‘roof;’ and I suspect that Α. 5. Ard-st 
and A.S. Aré-f are from the same source, and are related words, At 
any rate, roost is certainly related to Goth. ἄγοι, Icel. hrét, a roof; 
we also find Icel. rds, the inner part of a roof of a house, where fish 
are hung up to dry, and this is the same as Norweg. rot, the inner 
part of a roof, a cock-loft (Aasen); cf. ros, a roofing (id.), Scotch 
roost, the inner roof of a cottage, composed of spars reaching from 
one wall to the other (Jamieson). δ. We may here find the ex- 
planation of the whole matter; roo-st, Goth. Aro-f, and roo-f are 
related words; and the orig. roosting-place for fowls was on the 
rafters of the inner roof. is is how roost acquired the sense of 
perch. Der. roost, verb, 

ROOT (1), the part of a plant in the earth, which draws up sap 
from the soil, a source, cause of a matter. (Scand.) M.E. rote, 
Chaucer, C.T. 2; Ancren Riwle, μάρλας Icel. ré¢, a root; Swed. 
rot; Dan. rod. B. Hence Icel. réa, to root up, rout up, as a 
swine, corresponding to prov. E. wrout, to dig up like a hog (E. Ὁ. 8. 
Gloss, B. 7), M.E. wroten, a word used by Chaucer of a sow, 
Persones Tale (Six-text, Group I, 157), A.S. wrdtan ; see Root (2). 
This proves that the Icel. rot stands for urd, it being a characteristic 
of that language to drop v in the (initial) combination τσ. ὀ y. Fur- 
ther, urdt=vdrt, and is allied to Goth. wauris, a root, Α. 8. wyrt, a 
wort, a root; see Wort. δ. Also E. wort is cognate with Lat. 
radix, W. gwreiddyn, O. Corn, grutiten, a root, and with Gk, ῥίζα (for 
Ἐρίδ γα), a root, Fick gives the Teut. base of root as WROTA, and 
that of wort as WORTI, iii. 294; thus they are not quite the same, 
but come very near together. ‘The orig. sense was perhaps ‘tr 
see Curtius, i. 438. The form of the root is WRAD or WARD; we 
can hardly compare the above words with Skt. vridA, to grow. Der. 
root, verb, Wint. Tale, i. 1. 25; also root, vb., in the sense ‘to grab up,’ 
see Root (2); root-less, root-let. Doubloeta, radix, wort, 

ROOT (2), ROUT, to grub up, as a hog. (Ε) [Ια Shak. Rich. 
III, i. 3. 228.—A.S. wrdtan, to grub up, Atlfric’s Grammar, ed. 
Zupitza, ». 176, 1. 12.  O, Du. wroeren, ‘to grub or root in the earth 
as hogs doe’ Hexham, $ Icel. réta, to grub up, from rét, a root ; 
Dan. rode, to root up, from rod, a root. See Root (1). 

ROPE, a thick twisted cord. (E.) Μ. Ε΄ rope, roop; spelt rop, 
Rob. of Glouc., p. 488, 1, 17.—A.S. γάρ, Judges, xv. 14, xvi. 9. + 


Du. reep. + Icel. reip. 4 Swed. rep. + Dan. reb. + G. reif, a circle, 
hoop (of a barrel), ring, wheel, ferrule; occasionally, a rope. β. 
from the Teut. base RAIPA, a rope, hoop; Fick, iii, 247. Root 


uncertain, Perhaps related to Gk. ῥαιβύς, bent, ῥέμβειν, to tum 
round ; so that the sense may be ‘twisted.’ Der. rope, vb., rop-er, 
ἃ rope-maker, P. Plowman, B. v. 336, rop-er-y, rope-maker, rope-walk ; 
also rop-y, adj. stringy, glutinous, adhesive, lit. rope-like, Skelton, 
Elinour Rummyng, 24; rop-ing, Hen. V, iii. 5. 23. 

Arab.) ΜΕ, rose; the 


BOSE, the name of a flower. (L..=Gk 
old plural was rosen, as in Ancren Riwle, p. 276, 1. 12.—A.S. rése, pl. 
résan; Grein, ii, 384.—Lat. rosa, a rose. B. This is not a true 
Lat. word, but borrowed from Gk ῥύδον, a rose, whence a form ῥοδία 5 
(not found), which passed into Lat. rosa;' cf. Lat. Clausus with 

ἐν τ Again, the Gk. Asbo, Aolic form βρύδον, is ποι 
a 
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even an Aryan word, but of Semitic origin. Arab. ward, a rose, 
flower, petal, flowering shrub; Rich. Dict. 1638. This word, in 
passing into Gk,, became, as a matter of course, βόρδαν, βρόδον, ῥόδον. 

Curtius, i. 438; Max Miiller, letter in Academy for 1874, ν. 488, 
576. Der. ros-ae-e-ous, from Lat. rosaceus (Pliny); ros-ar-y, M. E. 
rosarie, Chaucer, C. T. 16897, from O. F. rosarie* (not recorded), later 
form rosaire = Low Lat. rosarivm, a chaplet, also the title of a treatise 
‘on alchemy by Amoldus de Villa Nova and of other treatises; ras-e 
ate, ἃ coined word; ros-ette, from F. rosette, ‘a little rose,” Cot. ; 
rose-water, rose-wood, ras-y, ros-i-ness, 


inal note has rosa marina. O. F. rosmari 

'. romarin, = Lat. rosmarinus, rosmarinum, τί 
or sea-dew; called in Ovid ros maris, Metam. xii. 410.—Lat. ros, 
dew ; and marinus, marine. + Russ. rosa, dew. 4 Lithuan. rasa, dew 
GResielman). 4 Ske. rasa, juice, essence; cf. ras,to taste. And see 

Named from some fancied connection with ‘ sea- 
spray;’ in English, it seems to have been altered from rosmarine 
to rosemary from ἃ popular etymology connecting it with a rose 
of Mary. 

ROSIN, the same as Resin, q.v. 

BOSTRUM, « platform for an orator to speak from. (L.) 
‘Rostrum, the beak of ἃ bird, prow of a ship, nose of an alembic;” 
Phillips, ed. 1706.—Lat. rostrum, a beak, prow; pl. rostra, the 
Rostra, an erection for speakers in the forum, so called because 
adored with the beaks of ships taken from the Antiates, A.U.C. 416; 
Livy, viii. 14 (White). Put for rod-trum, as being the organ where- 
with the bird pecks.=Lat. rodere, to gnaw, peck; see Rodent. 
Der. rosir-ate, rostri-form. 

ROT, to pateefy, (E.) A weak verb; pt.t. rotted; pp. rotted, as 
in Shak. Mid. Nt. Dream, ii. 1. 95. This pp. is little used, its place 
Deing supplied by rotten, a Scand. form; see Rotten. M.E. roten, 
rotien, Chaucer, Ὁ, Τ' 4408 § pt. t. rotede, Genesis and Exod., ed. 
Morris, 3342; pp. roted, of Paleme, 4124.—A.S. rotian, pt. t. 
rotode, pp. voted; Exod, xvi. 24. Ὁ Du. rater, . Further 
allied to ‘Icel. roma, Swed. ruttna, Dan. raadne, to become rotten, 
verbs which are formed from the old strong pp. appearing in Icel. 
rotinn, Swed. rutten, Dan. raaden, rotten. See Rotten, which 
belongs to a more original type. Der. rot, sb., dry-rot, 

ROTARY. turning like a wheel. (L.) Α modem coined word; 
in Bai . ed. 1731. ΑΒ if from a Lat. rotarius 5, from 
. anid Irish roth, W. rhod, a wheel. + Lithuan. 
pl. ratai, a cart, wheeled vehicle. + G. rad, a wheel. 
Cf. Skt. ete a or τα vehicle ; formed with suffix «(λα from 
τί, to go (Benfey).= . for older 4/ AR, prob. in the sense to go, 
to run; cf. Skt. ri,to go. δ Fick proposes AR, to fit, ei 
Gk. ἅρμα, a chariot. The sense of ‘runner’ seems more 
consistent with the idea of ‘wheel.’ For the metathesis of r, see 
Run. Der. ro/-ate, from Lat. rotatus, pp. of rotare, to revolve like 
a wheel; rof-at-ion, from Lat. acc. rotationem; rot-at-or-y, 
with suffix -y from Let. rotator, a whirler round. And see rotund-i-ty, 
rond-eau, round, round-el, rund-let, rous, roll, row-el, rouleau, roulette, 

ἜΟΤΕ (1), routine, repetition of the same words. (F.,. ‘And 
euery statute coude he plaine δὲ rote’=and he knew the whole of 
every statute by rote; Chaucer, C.T. 329. ‘(He] can noust wel 

His rewle . . . but be pure rofe’=he cannot well read the rule 
οἵ his order except merely by rote; P. Plowman’s Crede, 377.=0. Ε΄, 
rote (Burguy), mod. F. route, α road, way, beaten track. Hence the 
dimin. O. F. rotine, mod. F. routine, as in the proverbial ‘expression 
par rotine, ‘by τοῖς; Cot. Hence by rote=along » beaten track, 

‘or with constant repetition; see Rut (1). β. The orig. sense of O. F. 
rote is ‘a great highway in a forest,’ Cot., cognate with Ital. rotta, 
which, however, means a breaking up, a rout, defeat. The O.F. 
rote is really the fem. of rof, old pp. of rompre, to break (see Burguy), 
and thus rofe= Lat. rupta, lit. broken. As Diez says, the Ε΄, rowe, a 
street, way =wia rupta, a way broken through, just as the O. F. brisée 
(lit. Broken) means a way. Orig. applied to a way broken or cut 
through a forest.=Lat. rupta, fem. of ruptus, pp. of rumpere, to 
break; see Rupture. δ By rote has nothing to do with O.F. 
rote, a musical instrument, as some suppose; see Rote (a). 
way of further illustration, we may note that the Dict. of the Frencl 
Academy (1813) gives: ‘Rower, habituer quelqu'un ἃ une chose, !'y 
exercer. Les cartes se routent, pour dire qu’On a bean les méler, les 
mémes combinaisons, les mémes suites de cartes reviennent souvent.” 
And again : ‘Il ne sait point de musique, mais il chante par routine ;* 
id. The latter passage expressly shews that to sing by rote is to sing 
without a musical instrument! Note also Port. rota, the course of a 
vessel at sea; whence the phr. rofa batida, with all speed, without 


ἐν 


touching at any port, It is clear that γοία batida is lit. a beaten τ γοπάραμ ; see Rondeau. 


ROUNDEL. 


® track, not a musical instrument. Der. rof-ed, Cor. iii. 2. 55; cf. ‘I roote 


in custome, je habitue,’ Palsgrave. Doubleta, route, rout(1), τα (1). 
ROTE (2). the name of an old musical instrument. (F.,—G.,=C.) 
“Wel coude he singe and plaien on ἃ rote;’ Chaucer, C.T. 236. 
‘Playing on a rote;’ Spenser, F.Q. iv. 9. 6.=O.F. rote, a musical 
instrament mentioned in La Roman de ἴα Rose, as cited by Roque- 
fort. Burguy explains that there were two kinds of γοίες, one a sort 
of psaltery or harp played with a plectrom or quill, the other much 
the same as the Εἰ, welle, which Cotgrave calls ‘a rude instrament of 
music, usually played by fidlers and blind men,’ i.e. a kil 
fiddle. cetort al ly conneets rove with the Lat. rofa, as if it 
were a kind of hurdy-gurdy, which it never was, and this has pro- 
bably helped on the notion that E. rote in the by rote must also 
have to do with the tuming of a wheel, wl certainly not the 
case.=O.H.G. ἀγοία, rotd, M.H.G. rotte, a rote; spelt chrotia in 
Low Lat. (Ducange). Of Celtic origin; W. crwth, Gael. cruit, 
a harp, violin; see Crowd (2. gap See Lacroix, Arts of the 
Middle Ages, p. 217 of E. translation. 
, putrid. (Scand.) M.E. roten, Chaucer, C.T. 44043 
Ancren Riwle, p. 84, note d, where the text has roted. = Icel. rotinn, 
rotten ; Swed. rutten; Dan. roaden. βΒ, ΑἹ tly cel. rotinn is 
the pp. of a lost verb rjéta*, pr. t. raut *, of which the base would be 
RUT, to decay. Fick (iii. 255) further’ suggests that this base may 
be related to Lat. ruere; see Ruin. And see Rot. Der. rotten-ness. 

ROTUNDITY, roundness. (F, “ L.) In K. Lear, iii. 2. 7. 
Adapted from F. rotondité, Cot.= Lat. rotunditatem, acc. of rotuaditas, 
roundness, = Lat. rofundus, round; see Round. Der. (from Lat. 

a round building, 

Russian coin. (Russ.) ‘Spelt rubble, 
Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 256; roble, id. i. 280, under the date 
‘Aug. 1,1556.—Russ, ruble, ἃ ruble, 100 copeks; worth about 35. 4d. 
The orig. sense is ‘a piece cut off.’ Russ. rubite, to cut. 

ROUE, a profiigate. (F.,—L.) Merely F. roud, lit. broken on the 
wheel; a name given, under the regency (a.D. 1715-1723), to the 
companions of the duke of Orleans, men worthy of being broken on 
the wheel, 6 punishment for the greatest crisinals. Ep. of rower, 
lit. to turn round (Lat, ro¢are). = Εἰ rove, a wheel. = Lat. rota, a wheel. 


tary. μ 

ROUGE, red paint. (F.,—L.) Modem; added by Todd to 
fohnson. =F. rouge, red, = Lat. rubeus, red; whence rouge is formed 
like rage from Lat. rabies (Littré). Allied to ruber, rufus, red ; from 
a stem RUBH, parallel to RUDH; the latter appears in Gk. ἐρυθρόν, 
red, cognate with E. red; see Red, Ruby. Der. rouge, verb. 
ROUGH, shaggy, not smooth, uneven, violent, harsh, coarse, 
rugged. (E.) Ια Chaucer, C.T. 3736 (Six-text, A. 3738), the MSS. 
have rough, rogh, row. Other spellings are rvh, rugh, ru, row, ray; 
see Stratmann, 8. v. ruk. — A.S, ris, rough, hairy; Gen, xxvii. 11. 
Cf. A.S. riéw, rough ; Gen. xxvii. 23.Du. rvig, hairy, rough, harsh, 
rude; O. Du. ru (Oudemans). Dan. ru. ἐν Tow Gray (Bremen 
‘Worterbuch). 4 0.H.G. rik, M.H.G. rich, hairy; cf. G. rava, 
rough, β. Cf. also Lithuan. raukas, a fold, wrinkle, rukti, to 
Brinkle 5 the orig. sense may hare been uneven, Hike ap 

id, or newl; up ground; as suggested by Gk. ὀρύσσειν = 
ὀρύκγειν, to dig. op ‘In German, there is a tendency to confuse 
rauA, rough, with ros, raw, but they are quite distinct ; the latter 
should rather be ro, the final ἃ being unoriginal. Moreover raw 
stands for kraw, with initial A (Aryan base KRU) ; whilst rouga is 
A.S. ria with final ἃ (Aryan base RUK). Der. rough-ly, -mess ; 
rough, verb, rough-en ; rough-hew (rougheheawe in Palsgrave); του κὰν 


ith, rough-rider. And see rug. 

ἘΟΌΤΙΒΑΤ, a roll of coins in paper. (F,=L) From F. 
rouleau, ‘a roll of paper ;' Cot. Rouleaw stands for an 0. F. roulel *, 
rolel®,'not found, but a regular diminutive from O.F. role, later 
roule, a roll; see Roll. 

ROULETTE, « game of chance. (Εν -- L) | From Ἑ. roulette 
named from the ball which rolls on a turing table; fem. of roulet, 
dimin, of F. roule, a roll; see Roll. 

ROUN, ROWN, ROUND, to whisper. (E.) Shak. has 
rounded, whispered, Κ΄. John, ii, 566; but the d is excrescent. M. E. 
rounen, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 5823 ; P. Plowman, B. iv. 13. = A.S. rinian, 
to whisper; ='Lat! susurrabant, Ps, xl. 8, ed. Spelman, = 
A.S. ri, ἃ rane, mystery, secret colloquy, whisper see une. 

ROUND, circular, globular. (F,—£.) Μ. Ε΄ round, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3932. = O.F. roind, mod. Ε΄ rond, round, -- Lat. rotundys, 
round; formed, with suffix -undus, from rot-a, a wheel ; see Rotary. 
Der. round, sb., round, verb; round-about, in Levins; round-hecd, 
from the Puritan fashion of having the hair cut close to the head 
round-house; round-ish, round-ly, round-ness. Also round-e, q. Vo 
rond-eau, q.v., rund-let, q. ν. ; sur-round. 

BO » a kind of ballad. (F.=L.) The mod. F. form is 

M. E, roundel, Chaucer, C. T. 15315 


ROUSE. 


rondel, Legend of Good Women, 423. = O.F. ronddl, later rondeau, 
which Cotgrave explains as ‘a rime or sonnet that ends as it begins.’ 
For a specimen of a roundel, in which the first line recurs after the 
fifth, see Chaucer, ed. Mortis, vi. 3g. So called from the frst 
line coming round again. Dimin. from F. rond, round ; see Round. 
Der. roundel-ay, Spenser, Shep. Kalendar, June, 49, from F. rondelet, 
dimin. of Ο. Ε. rondel (Cot.); the E. spelling is prob, due to con- 
fasion with lay. 

ROUSE (1), to raise up, excite, awaken, rise up. (Scand.) “Τὸ 
rouse a deare” [deer]; Levins. It was a term of the chase; cf. 
Rich. II, ii, 3. 118, “Some like wilde bores, new rova'd out of the 
brakes τ᾿ Spenser, F.Q. ii. 11.10. But the verb was orig. intransi- 
tive; and an animal was said to rouse when it rushed out of its covert. 
“At the laste This hart rused, and staal away Fro alle the houndes ἃ 

way ’= the hart rowed (rushed out) and stole away ; Chaucer, 
Book of the Duchess, 380. ‘I rowse,Istretche myselfe;” Palsgrave. 
=Swed. rusa, to rush j rusa frem, to rush forward; O. Swed. rusa, to 


rash, go hastily (Ihre); Dan, raaetorash. Cognate with AS Aredsa 
Tish, also to fall down, ‘to come down with « ruh;” Grein, 
04. Β. The base is clearly HRUS, to shake, push, Fick, ii. 


84; the orig. sense was prob. to start forward suddenly, to burst out. 
See further under Rush (1), which is not quite the same word as the 
present, but an extension of it. Hence also rouse is to wake a sleeper, 
viz, by a sudden movement. @ Not connected with raise or rise; 
nor with the Lowland Scotch roose, to praise, from Icel. Ardsa, Swed. 
rosa, Dan. rose, to praise, which is rather connected with Rouse (2) 
below. Der. a-rouse. 

ROUSE (2), a drinking-bout. (Scand.) In Shak. Hamlet, i. 2. 
127; i. 4.83 iit. 58; Oth. ii, 3. 66. — Swed. rus, a drunken fit, 
drankenness; rusa, to fuddle; Dan. raus, intoxication, sove rusen ud 
(to sleep out one’s rouse), to sleep oneself sober. ‘We find also 
Du. roes, drunkenness; eenen roes drinken (to drink a rouse), ‘to 
drink till one is faddled’ (Sewel) ; but it does not seem to be an old 
word in Dutch, being omilted by Hexham. β. I have little doubt 


that the orig, sense was simply ‘noise,’ or uproar; and that it is 
connected with Icel. Arésa, to 


ise, Swed. ros, Dan, ros, praise, fame. 
ied to Icel. krodr, praise, fame, from 
86. δ] That we got the 


. 
rout, i.e, disordered flight, 2 Hen. VI, ν. 2. 31; Symb. νι 3. 41; and 
rout, verb, to defeat and’ put to disorderly flight, Cymb. v. 2. 12. 
This does not seem to occur much earlier. 3. Μ. E. route, a 
number of people, troop, Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 624, Will. of Palerne, 1213; 
Layamon, 2598, later text.=F. route, ‘a rowt, , defeature ; 
also, a rowt, heard, flock, troope, company, multitude of men or 
beasts; . . also, a rutt, way, path, street, course ;’ Cot.—Lat. rupra, 
fem. of ruptus, broken, B ‘The different senses may be thus ex 
plained. 1. A defeat is a breaking up of a host, a broken mass of 
flying men, 3. A small men is a fragment or broken 
piece of an amy: ‘and the word is generally used in contempt, of a 
company in broken ranks or disorderly array. The phrase in disorder 
nearly expresses both these results, 8. A route was, originally, a 
way broken or cut out through a wood or forest. See Hote (1), 
Route. @ The G. rovte, a troop, is merely borrowed from the 
Romance languages. Cf. Ital. rota, Span. rofa, a rout, defeat. It 
is remarkable that the mod. Ε΄ rowe has lost the senses both of 
‘defeat’ and ‘troop.’ Der. rout, verb, as above. 

ROUTE, a way, course, line of march. (F.,—L.) Not much used 
in later authors, but it occurs very early. M.E. route, spelt rute, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 350, 1. t.=F. roude, ‘a way, path, street, course . . 
also, a glade in a wood ;” Cot. B. The sense of ‘glade’ is the 
earliest ; it meant a way broken or cut through a forest. = Lat. rupta, 
fem. of ruptus, pp. of rumpere, to break. See Rote (1), Rout, 
Bupture. Der. routine. Doublets, rote (1), rout, rut (. 

BOUTLNE, a beaten track, a regular course of action. (F.,=L.) 
Modern. = F. routine, 2 usual course of action; lit. a small path, 
pathway; dimin. of row, a route, way; see Route. 

ROVER, a pirate, wanderer. (Du.) M.E. rover, rovare, ‘ Rob- 
are, or robbar yn the see, rovare, or thef of the se, Pirata;’ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 437.— Du. roover, ‘a rober, a te, or a theef ;’ Hexham. 
=Du. rooven, to rob. Du. roof, ‘spoile ;” id. The Du. rooven 
is cognate with Α. 5. redffan, to reave, rob; and Du, roof=A.S. redf, 
spoil, plunder, See Heave, Rob. Der. rove, verb; ‘To rove, 
robbe, Rapere; to roue about, Errare, vagari;’ Levins. “The second 
sense was easily developed ; the sb. rover is the older word in English 
though etymologically due to the verb, 
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® ROW (1), aline, rank, series. (E.) M.E. rowe, Amis and Ami- 
oun, 1900 (Weber's Met. Rom. vol. ii) ; rewe, Chaucer, C. T. 2868 ; 
raw, Barbour’s Bruce, v. 590. -- A.S. rdw, rdwe, or rdwe, ἃ Tow; ἃ 
scarce word. Leo cites: ‘on ῥά briidan rdwe’ = on the broad row, 
Kemble’s A. S. Charters, 1246; hege-rdwe, a hedgerow, id. 272. 
B. Perhaps from 4/RA, to fit. Quite distinct from Du. rij. Ὁ. Du. 
τῇ, rijge (Oudemans), Low Ὁ. rige, rege, G. reihe, ἃ row. The G. 
reihe is from O.H.G. rthan, to string together, to arrange thin, 
(as beads) by passing a string or rod through them ; a strong verb, 
from the Teat. base RIH, to pierce, string together ; Fick, iii. 243. 
BROW (2), to propel a boat with oars. (E.) ΜΕ. rowen, Polit. 
Songs, ed. Wright, p. 254; Wyclif, Luke, viii. 6. = Α. 5. réwan, to 
row, sail, Luke, viii. 23, 26. 4 Du. rosijen.4 Icel. réa. 4 Swed. ro. 
Dan. roe.4+M.H.G. rucjen. ὀβ. All from a Teut. base RO, Fick, 
ifi, 259, which is a strengthened form of RA or ΑΒ. Ὁ ΑΝ, to push; 
ef. Skt. aritra, a rudder, orig. a paddle; Lithuan. irti, to row; Gk. 
ἐρετομόν, a paddle, oar, Lat. remus, an oar. Der. row, sb., rower } 
also row-lock (pron. rui-uk), a contrivance for locking the oar in its 


place so that it may not shift about. Also rudder, q. v. 
ROW (3), an uproar, (Scand.) Put for rowse, drunkenness, up- 


roar, the older form being obsolete, see Todd's Johnson. The loss 
οἵ s is as in pea, cherry, sherry, &c. use (2). 
ROWAN-TREE, the same ἐς Roantreo, qv. 

BOWEL, a little wheel with sharp points at the end of a spur. 
(δὶ, π ΤᾺ) ΧΑ payre of spurres, with  poynte without a rowell 
Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 245 (R.) ‘Rowell of a spurre 
Palsgrave.=F. rouelle, ‘a little flat ring, α wheele of plate or iron, in 
horses bitts;’ Cot. [He gives mollete as the ᾿ς word for a 


rowel ; on the other hand, Spenser uses rowel! ἔς of a horse's 
bit; F.Q. i. 7. 37.] - Low Lat. rofella, a little wheel, dimin. of roa. 
a wheel ; see 

ROYAL, kingly. (F.,-L) ΜΕ. real, Chaucer, C. T. 1030 


ΕΞ A. rox 8), where some MSS. have roial. = O. “ἢ real, roial ; 
spelt in Cotgrave, and explained as‘ royall, , kingly. = 
Lat. regalis, regal, foyal see Rogal., Der. royal-iits royalty Mi. E, 
realte, Gower, C. A. iii. 230, 1. 4, from O. F. realte, reialie, spelt 
royaulté in Cotgrave, from Lat. acc. regalitatem. And see real (2). 
Doublet, regal. 
BUB, to move over ἃ surface with pressure, scour, wipe. (C.) 
Μ. E. rubben, Chaucer, C. T. 3745; P. Plowman, B. 99. Of 
Celtic origin. = Gael. rub, to rub, Irish and Gael. rubadh, a rubbing ; 
W. rkwbio, to rub, rhwb, ἃ rub. Cf, Trish ruboir, Gael. rubair, δ 
rubber. (Hence also Dan. rubée, to rub.) Der. rub, sb., Macb. iii, 
1. 134: rubber, @w Not connected with G. reiben, which is 
related to Rive. 
RUB) broken stones, waste matter, refuse; nonsense. 
(F.,=0.H.G.) Prov. E. rubbage, as in Norfolk (Forby). Pals- 
‘astres by, ποδία clots’ of pieces of old and dry plasters 
᾿ sy ‘rubbish, or ol ister! 
Homan, in his Valgaria (as cited by Way, note to proup Ean, 
. 435) Says that ‘ Battz [brick-bats] and great rubbrysske serueth to 
δι up in the myddell of the wall.’ These quotations shew that 
rubbrish was used in the exact sense of what we now usually call 
rubble; and the two words, rubble and rubbish, are closely con- 
nected. B. In the form rubbrish, the latter r is intrusive, since it 
disappears in earlier, as well as in later English. The M.E. form is 
robows, or robeux; as, ‘Robows, or coldyr, Petrosa, petro,’ where 
coldyr is an old word for rubble; Prompt. Parv. Way adds: in the 
Wardrobe Account of Piers Courteys, Keeper of the Wardrobe 
30 Edw. IV. (1480), occurs a payment to " Job Carter, for cariage 
away of a grete loode of robeux, that was left in the strete after the 
reparacyone made uppon a hous apperteigning unto the same 
‘Warderobe ;’ Harl. MS. 4780. γ. ‘The spelling robeux furnishes 
the key to the solution of the word. It is a F. plural form, from a 
sing. robel*, dimin. of robe. Here robel* is exactly the mod. E. 
rubble, and the pl. robevx (or robeaux) became robows, as in the 
Prompt. Parv., and was easily corrupted into rubbage and rubbish, 
and even inta rubbrisk (with intrusive r). In this view, rubbish is the 
Pi of rubile and was accordingly at fist used in the same sense 
. At what time the word robeua first appeared in English we have 
no exact means of knowing, but I find an earlier trace of it in the 
fact that it was absurdly Latinised as rubbosa (as if it were. a neuter 
plural), in accordance with its plural form, as early as a. Ὁ. 1392 or 
1303. Blount, in his Nomolexicon, s._v. Jastage, cites an act against 
throwing rubbish into the Thames, in which are the words ‘aut 
maria, sterquilinia, sordes, mucos, rubbosa, lastagium, aut 
alia sordida ;” Claus. 16 Rich. I]. dors. τι. «. The only difficulty 
is that the O.F. robel® is not preserved; but it must have been ἃ 
dimin. of robe in the sense of ‘trash’ which is found in the cognate 
Ital. roba, though lost in French. The lit. sense is ‘spoil,’ hence 
ὧ 8 garment, or any odds and ends seized as booty. It may be noted 
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that Co wwe has the spelling robbe for robe, shor that the o was' 
|, though orig. ΠΗ hence E. rob, ete whole matter 

: cleared up by comparison with Italian, with has preserved the 

corresponding word to this day. Florio Ital. robba (mod. 

Ital. roba) by ‘a gowne, a roabe, » mantle; also wealth, goods, 


eare ; also trash, or pelfe.’ Hence Ital. robaccia, old goods, stuff, 

uth, rubbish; robiceia, ἐπῆε, trash, rubbish. See further under 
Robe, . | It is doubtless the case that rubble and rubbish 
have long been associated in the popular mind with the verb to rub; 

is equall certain that the words rubble and rubbish can only be 
bas ined by French. The sense of ‘broken stones’ is still pre- 
served; see examples in Todd's Johnson. 

BUBBLE, broken stones, rubbish. (F..-0.H.G.) ‘Rubble, or 
rubbish; Minsheu, ed. 1627. ‘Rubble, or rubbish of old houses ;' 
also, ‘carrie out rubble, a3 morter, and broken stones of old build- 
ings;’ Baret’s Alvearie, ed. 1580. Grammatically, rubble is the 
singular of robows or robeun, the form of rubbish ; see the whole 
account, under Rubbish. 

Rl Ὁ, αὶ direction printed in red. (F., <L.) The rubrics in 
the Book of Common Prayer, and (earlier) in the Missal, &c., were 
36 called from bei taal τῆ iten or printed in red letters. [M. E. 
rubriche, Chaucer, ΜῊ this is an Ο. F. form; cf. iche, 
*rudle, oaker;’ Cot.) = F. rubrigue, ‘a rubrick; a speciall title or 
sentence of the law, written or printed in red;” Cot. = Lat. rubrica, 
red earth; also a rubric, a title of law written in red. Formed as if 
from an adj. rubricus*, extended from rubro-, crude form of ruber, red; 


see Buby. 
‘BUBY, a red gem. (Ε..--1.) M.E. ruby, P. Plowman, B. ii, 12. 
= O.F. rubi (13th cent., Littré), also rubis, ‘a ruby,’ Cot. (The s 


is the old sign of the nom. case, and is still preserved in writi 
though not pronounced.) Cf. Span. rubi, rubin, Port. rubim, Ital. 
rubino, a ruby. = Low Lat. rubinum, acc. of rubinus, a ruby ; named 
from its colour.= Lat, ruber, red; cf. rubere, to be red. B. From 
a base RUBH, parallel to ΚΌΡΗ, whence Lat. rufus, Gk. dp» 
Ops, red; see Rouge, Red. Der. (from Lat. rub-ere) rub-esc-ent, 
growing red, from the pres. part. of inceptive vb. rubescere; rub-i- 
cand, ruddy, from F. rubicunde, very red (Cot.), which from Lat. 
rubicundus, very red, with suffixes -<- and -wndus; rub-r-ic,q.v. Also 
e-rub-esc-ent. 

BUCK (1), 2 fold, plait, crease. (Scand.) ‘Ruck, a fold or plait, 
made in cloth by crushing it;’ Vorksh, Gloss, a.m. 1811 (E.D.S, 
Glos. B. 7). = Icel. hrubla, a wrinkle on the skin, or in cloth; ef. 


Arobkinn, curled, wrinkled, pp. of ἀγᾶλλνα, to recoil, give way, also 
to curl.’ Cf. Swed. rynka, rynke, αὶ wrinkle, also to gather, 
wrinkle, 


"Note also Du, ireuh, bend, fold, rumple, wrinkle, 
W.erych, a wrinkle; see Crook. 4 ΤΉε likeness to Lat. ry 
wrinkle, appears to ‘be accidental, Der. ruchle, to rumple (Halli 
well). 
BUCK (2), heap. (Scand.) See Rick. 
RUDDER, the instrument "whereby 8 ship is steered. (E.) Orig. 
2 paddle, for rowing as well as steering; hence the carmel. 
M.E. roder, or (more usually) rother, Gower, C.A. i. 445,1. 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 419.-- Α. 8, réer, a paddle; ‘Palmula, 
rétires δἰφά᾽-- blade of x paddle Remus, siginrdper,' lit steering- 
paddle: Wright's Vocab i. 48, col τ. 


πὴ Ἢ 
denoting the agent or implement. + Du. roer (lor roder), κα oar, 
rudder, + Swed. roder, also contr. to ror. 4 Dan. ror (for roder). “δ᾽ 


(2). 

RUDDOCK, a red-breast. (E.)_M.E. ruddob, Chaucer, Parl. of 
Foules, 1. 349. -- A.S. rudduc; Wright's Vocab, i. 29, col. 1. 
B. Prob. imitated from the Celtic; ef. W. rAuddog, Com. ruddoe, ἃ 
red-breast. See Ruddy. 

BUDDY, reddish. (E) Μ. Ε. rody, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 99; 
rodi, Wyclif, Matt. xvi. 2. Α. 8, radig®, not found; formed with 
suffix ἐξ from rud-on, the pt. t. pl. of reddan, toredden. [The alleged 
A.S. rud, red, is really rude, 3 p. 5. pr. subj. of the same verb; com- 
pare Alfred's Metres, ed. Grein, viii. 34, with Rawlinson’s edition of 
Alfred's tr. of Boethius, pp. 158, 159.] Allied to Α. 8. redd, red; 
see Red. Cf. Icel. rodi, redness, allied to raudr, τεὰ, 41 We also 

. redness, applied to the complexion (of the face), 
42, col. 2; this is M. E. rode, complexion, Chaucer, 
ς τ Der. ruddicly; ruddi-ness, Wint. Tale, v. 3. 81. 

BUDE, rough, uncivil, harsh. (F.,— 1.) M.E. rude, Chaucer, 
C.T. 14814.—F. rude, ‘ride γ᾽ Cot. = Lat. rudem, of radi, rough, | Bug 
raw, rude, ‘vila, untilled, Root unknown. Der. rudely, ᾿ 
also rudi-ment, As You Like It, v. 4. 31 = F. rudiment (omitted by 
Cot., but in use in the 16th century, Littré), from Lat. rudimentum, a 
thing i in the rough state, a first attempt ; rudiment-al, rudiment-ar-y. 
Also ¢-rud-ite, e-rud-it-ion, 

RUE (1), to be sorry for. (E.) For ἄγων, initial ἃ being lost. 9 


RUGGED. 


'M. E. rewen, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ “865: Havelok: are ~ AS. bredwen 
Grein, ii, 104. O. Sax. Arewan. + O. rin G. 

B. A.S. hredwan it gig νὰν pe ες 

Arewan, pt. t. Arau; hence the Teut. is HRI 
whence also Icel. Arygy 
= KRU, of which f ital notion is * to be hard Curtius, 
i. ἴοι. Cf. Lat. crudus, raw, erudelis, cruel, Gk. κρύοε, ice, ἄς. 
Thus E. crude, cruel, crystal are related words. Der. rueful, P. 
Plowman, Β. xiv. 148; rueful-ly; rue-ful-ness, M. E. reoufdaesse, 
Aneren Riwle, δι 368, 1. 13. And see rath. 

UE (2), a plant with bitter taste. (F., = L.,— Gk) M.E. rm, 
Woe ake, xi. 42. = F. rue, ‘rue, herb grace ;' Cot. = Lat. ruta, 
rue; Luke, xi. 42.—Gk. ῥυτή, rue; 's Peloponnesian word. @ The 
Α. 5. ride Cake xi. 42) is merely ‘borrowed from Lat. ruta. 


iy (Fick, ii. 84), 
, grieved, afflicted, krygd, rath, grief, sorrow. 
fundament 


faker bwydes 
"tbe os {rufig] his f rs wyde;” 
ROH 11. 32. ‘Ruffe of a shirt ;’ Levins. B. So called 
its uneven surface; the root appears in Icel. njdfa (pt. t. γα), to 
break, εἰ break a bole in, A.S. redfan (pt. t. pl. rufon), to reave, 
“VRUP, to break. See Reave. Ὑ- This is verified by the 
fem Lithuan, rupas, adj. rough, uneven, rugged, esp. used of a 
rough road or a broken surface; hence τῇ ripe ἴδε rough bark of 
ruffle (1). Cf. also Icel. rifian, rough, 
Beate the bai, a word of 


uncombed ; | 


lent. Origin unknown. 

BUFFIAN, a bully, violent, brutal fellow. (ΕἸ = Teut.) +A 
commune and notable erifyanor thefe;’ SirT. Elyot, The Governour, 
Ὁ. ii, ς, 1a (R.) = O. F. ragien, rug bawd, a pandar,’ Cot. Cf. 
Ital. ry ‘pan, rufian, a rufian, pimp, bully. Β. Formed 

@ base νοῦ: of Ὁ, Du, γοῦν, cited under Ruffle (2), q, ν. 

Der. ruffan-ly, ruffian-ism. 
ἘΠῚ (1), to wrinkle, disorder ἃ dress. (E.) “1 ruffle clothe 

or sylke, I bring them out of their playne foldynge, Je plionne;’ 
Palegrave. M.E. rufflen; " Ruffelyn, οἵ snarly® (i.e. to entangle or 
run into knots], Innodo, ilagueo γ᾽ Prompt. Parv. ‘The word is pro- 
bably E.; it is parallel to O. Du. ruyffelen, ‘to ruffle, wrinckle, of 

imple,” Hexham ; cf. ruyffl, ‘a wrinckle, a crumple, or a ruffle,” δὴ 
| Bo’ The Lithuan. ruple, the rough bark on old trees, is a cognate word ; 

50 also is rauple, a rough scal ead or blister; both of which are exten- 
sions from Lithtan rapes, rough, uneven. "See Buff(1), A parallel 
form is Rumple, q.v. Der. rufie, sb., a wrinkle, a ruff. 

RUFFLE (2), to be noisy and turbulent, to ‘bluster. (Ο. Du.) 
‘To in the commonwealth of Rome;’ Titus Andron. i. 313. 
Cf. ‘the ruffle (bustle] ... of court;’ Shak. Lover's Compl it. 8. 
Per or more persons were sleyne in the ruffle;’ Hi 
Hen. VIII, an. 19 (R.)_Nares has: ‘A ruffler, a cheati 
termed in acts of parliament,” particular! 
year of Hen. VIII, as explained in’ Harman's wveat, ed. Furnival, 
δι. They were highway robbers, ready to use violence ; any law- 
less or violent person was so named. It seems to have been a cant 
term, not in cat use; and borrowed, like several other cant 
terms, from the ‘ountries. =O. Du. roffelen, to pandar, of which 
the shorter form roffen is also found (Oudemans); so also Low G. 


ruffeln, to εν ruffeler, person who carries on secret 
intrigues (Bremen Werth pon Gra G. ruffeln, t to Pimp (Fliigel); 
Dan. ruffer, a pandar. e words ruffler and rufftian are 


closely related and mean much the same thing; see Rufflan. Der. 
Ler, as above. 


orig. sense of Swed. ma was, » dead ties, simply ὁ Sraehe is as it is 


Εἰ and #0 also with A.S. 
in the 


I, 
᾿ εἰν EL ry 
2885. The latter πρῖς δας 


RUGOSE. . 
BUGOSE, full of wrinkles. (L.) The form rugoseus is in Blount’s 


Gloss., ed. 1674; Phillips has the sb. rugosity. = Lat. rugosus, 
= Lat. raga, a wrinkle. + Irish and Gael. rug, a wri Root un- 
certain. Der. rugos-i-ty. 


RUIN, destruction, overthrow. (F., = L.) M.E. ruine, Chaucer, 
ΟἿ. 2465. — F. ruine, ‘ruine;’ Cot. = Lat. rxina, overthrow. = Lat. 
ruere, to fall down, tumble, sink in ruin, rush. Root uncertain, 
Der. ruin, verb, Rich. Il, iii. 4. 45; ruin-ous, Timon, iv. 3. 465, from 
F. ruineux, ‘rainous,’ Cot.; ruin-ous-ly. Also ruin-ate (obsolete), 
Titus Andron. v. 3. 204. 

RULE, a maxim, state, order, government. (F.,<1.) ΜΕ. reule, 
Chaucer, C.T. 173. Earlier riwle, as in the Ancren Riwle = Rule of 
(female) ‘Anchorites. = Ὁ, F. riule, reule, also riegle (Burguy); mod. 

. ragle, a rule, = Lat. regula, a rule (whence also was borrowed A.S. 

‘a Tule).= Lat. regere, to govern; see Der. rule, verb, 
relen, earlier rivlen, Ancren Riwle, p. 4; ruber, ruling. 
UM (1), a kind of spirituous liquor. (Malay?) In Dampier’s 

Yorseess Voyage to Campeachy, an. 1675; see quotation in R. We 
also Port. rom, Span. ron, Ital. rum, F. rhum. Sometimes said 
to be a W. Indian or American word, for which there is not the 
slightest evidence. The etymology of this word has never been 
pointed out ; 1 think it is obviously ἃ corruption of the Malay brum, 
or bram, the loss of ὁ being due to want of familiarity with the 
Malay | . = Malay bram, brum, *an intoxicating liqaor made 
from burnt palm-sugar or molasses, and fermented rice ;’ Marsden’s 
Dict. p. 39. This is precisely what rum is, viz. a liquor made from 
sugar or molasses. Moreover, the probability that rum is a Malay 
word, is rendered almost a certainty by the fact that it is much the 
same as ratafia, which is certainly Malay. See Ratafia. β. Wedg- 
wood suggests that rum is due to the cant term rum booze, 
drink, wine, noticed under Rum (2), Perhaps this cant term modi- 

Jied the Malay word. 

RUM (2), strange, queer. (Hindi.) ‘Rum, gallant; a cant 
word;’ Bailey's Dict., vol. i. ed. 1735. I suppose that rum means 
no more than ‘Gypsy’; and hence would mean ‘good’ or ‘gallant’ 
from a Gypsy point of view, and ‘strange’ and ‘suspicious’ from 
an outsider’s point of view. Hence rome bouse, wine, Harman's 
Caveat, ed. Furnivall, p. 83, spelt ramboaz in Phillips ; rome mort, the 

jueen, id. p. 84 (where mort=a female). Cf. rom, a husband, a 

ypsy, rémmani, adj. Gypsy. The Gypsy word rom answers to the 
Hindi word dom (with initial cerebral see English-Gipsy Songs, 
by Leland, Palmer, and Tuckey, PP 1 269. Cf. Skt. domba (with 
cerebral d), ‘a man of a low caste, who his livelihood by singii 
and Benfey. Also Hindusténi dom, ‘the name of a low 
caste, apparently one of the aboriginal races ;’ H. H. Wilson, Gloss. 
of Indian Terms Ps 147. 

RUMB, RH PME, « line for directing ἃ ship's course on κα 
map; ἃ point of the compass. (F.,-Span,<L.=Gk.?) This is 
a very difficult word, both to explain and derive. The view which I 
here present runs counter to that in Littré and Scheler, but is recog- 
nised as possible by Diez. ‘Rumb or Rhumb, the course of a ship . . . 
also, one point of the mariner’s compass, or 11} degrees . . . 
ine, a line described by the ship's motion on the surface of the sea, 
steering by the compass, so as to make the same, or equal angles 
with every meridian. These rumbs are spiral lines proceeding from 
the point where we stand, and winding about the globe of the earth, 

. till they come to the pole, where at last they lose themselves; but in 
‘Mercator’s charts, and the plain ones, they are represented by straight 
lines,’ &c,; Phillips, ed. 1706. These lines are called A 
See Rumb in the Engl. Encyc. (Div. Arts and Sciences), where 
to be a Portuguese word, and where we find: ‘a rumb certainly 
came to mean any vertical circle, meridian or not, and hence any 
point of the compass. ... To sail on a rumb is to sail continually on 
one course. Hence a rumbline is a line drawn in [on 7} the sphere, 
such as would be described by ἃ moving point which always keeps 
‘one course; it is therefore the spiral of Mercator’s projection, and is 
that which is also called the loxodromic course.’ It is spelt roomb, 
rowmb, and rowmbe in Minsheu, ¢d. 1627.—F. rumb, ‘a roomb, or 
point of the compasse, a line drawn directly from wind to wind in a 
‘compasse, travers-boord, or sea-card;’ Cot. He adds the phr, 

voguer de rumb en rumb, ‘to saile by travers.'=Span, rumbo, ‘a 

course, a way; rumbo derecho, the right course;’ Minsheu's Span. 

Dict., ed. 1623; also, a point of the compass, intersection af the 

plane of the horizon, represented by the card of ἃ compass, the 
course of a ship; Neuman. Cf. Port. rumbo, rumo, a ship's course; 
quarto do rumo, a point of the compass; Ital. rombo, = Lat. rhombum, 
sexo rhombus, a. | la’, ce a Phombus (White).— Ge 

, ἃ. top, ἃ magic wheel, whirling motion of a top, swoop of an 
eagle; also a rhombus; see Rhomb. thie vier, the 
sense of spiral motion comes first; then the delineation of such 


motion on a chart ; and lastly, the sense of a point of a compass; Bl 
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which is the simple and natural order. Milton has the very word 
rhomb in the sense of the revolution of the sphere; see Paradise 
Lost, viii. 134, and uses wheel as a synonym. That the word arose 
among the early Spanish and Portuguese navigators, is in the highest 
degree probable ᾿ Ὑ. The view taken by Scheler and Littré 
seems to me obviously wrong they refer F. rumb (also spelt rum) to 
the Du. ruim, E. room, on the ground that ἃ rumb is the ‘room’ or 
pare between two winds ; thus taking the last sense first. 1 cannot 

that the Du. ruim ever had this sense ; indeed Sewel, as late as 

1754, can only render rumb into Dutch by een punt van't kompas ; and 
Hexham mentions no such use of the O. Du. ruym. I therefore hold 
to the simple grixtion of the ion fom ΡΒ. Bufo, instead of 
regarding the final ὁ (found in Ital., Span., Port., and F.) as merely 

δ. The fact seems to be that Littré and Scheler are 
thinking af quite another matter, viz. the O. F. rum, ‘the hold of a 
i is is certainly the Du. rvim, since Sewel gives the 
very ruim van een schip, the hold of a sitip, i.e. its room, 
capacity for stowage. The very fact that the Dutch used ruim as a sea~ 
phrase in this connection renders it very improbable that they would 
also have used it in a totally different connection. Until ‘at least 
some evidence can be shewn for the alleged use of Du. ruim, I do not 
see why the assertion is to be admitted. 4.1 also regard as 
purely fabulous the suggestion that a rumb was so named because, 
old charts, the points of the compass were marked by lozenges or 
rhombs; the mark for the north-point, with which we are familiar, 
reminds one more of a fleur-de-lis than a rhombus, and there is 
in the F., Span., Ital., or Port. words to suggest this very 
limited sense of them. %. Finally, the spelling rumb seems 
better than rhumb; it is more usual, and suits the Spanish; the 
Greek word being only the ultimate source. Brachet derives F. 
rumb from E. rumb, evading the difficulty. Yet this is quite possible, 
‘as we may have taken the word immediately from the Spanish. Der. 
rumb-line._ Doublet, rhomb. 

RUMBLE, to make a loy and heavy sound. (E.) Μ. Ε. rom 
bien, to mutter, Chaucer, C.T. 14453; to rumble like thunder, 
Legend af Good Women, 1216. Cf. prov. E. rommle, to speak low 
or secretly (Halliwell); rvmmle, to rumble; id. The word romblen 
likewise stands for romlen, the ὁ being excrescent, as usual after m; 
and the suffix -/en has the usual frequentative force. Thus the word 
signifies ‘to repeat the sound rom or rum;’ from the base RUM, 
significant of a low sound; which from 4/ RU, to make a humming 
oF lowing noise. Cf. Skt. ru, to hum, to bray; Lat. ad-rum-are, to 

ἃ murmuring noise (Festus); see Rumour. + Du. rommelen, 
to rumble, buzz. 4 Dan. rumle, to rumble. And cf. Swed. ramla, to 
rattle, Ital. rombare, to rumble, hum, buzz, Der. rumble, sb., 


rumbl-ing. 

RuMiNarE, to chew the cud, meditate. (L.) ‘Let hym... 
ruminate it in his mynde ἃ good space after ;’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
Helth, Ὁ. i. c. 2 (R.)—=Lat. ruminatus, pp. of ruminare or ruminari, 
to chew the cud, ruminate.= Lat. rumin-, stem of riimen, the throat, 
gullet ; cf. ramare, used (according to Festus) in the same sense as 
ruminare, B, Probably ramen rupees’, allied to Ο. Lat. erugare, 
to belch, rugire, to roar, bray; from «RU, to hum, bray. See 
Bumble, Rumour. Der. ruminat-ion, As You Like It, iv. 1.19, 
from Lat. acc. rwminationem ; also rumin-ant, from the stem of the 


pres. part. of ruminare. 
BUMMAGE, to search thoranghly among things stowed away. 
(E.; with F. sufiz.) _*Searcheth his pockets, and takes his keyes, 
and so rummageth all his closets and trunks;' Howell, Famil. 
Letters, vol. i. sect. £ let. last. This is altogether a stcondary sense; 
the word is merely due to the sb. room-age, formed by suffix -age (of 
F. origin) from E. room, space. Roomage is a similar formation to 
stowage, and means much the same thing. It is an old nautical term 
for the close packing of things in a ship; hence was formed the verb 
to roomage οἵ romage, i.e. to find room for or stow away packages; 
and the mariner who attended to this business was called the rcomager 
or romager. . The history of the word is in Hackluyt’s Voyages. 
“To looke and foresee substantially to the roomaging of the shippe ;’ 
vol. i. p. 274. ‘They might bring away [in their ships] ἃ great μεῖς 
more then they doe, if they would take paine in the romaging;* 
vol. i. p. 308. ‘The master must rouide a perfect mariner called a 
romager, to Taunge and bestow all merchandize in such place as is 
conuenient ;’ vol. Ρ. 862. ‘To rummage (sea-term), to remove 
any goods or luggage from one place to another, esp. to clear the 
ship's hold of any goods or order to their being band- 
somely stowed and placed; whence the word is us’d upon other 
occasions, for to rake into, or to search narrowly;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. 
See further under Room. Cf. Du. ruim, room, also the hold of a 
ship; rvimen, to empty, clear, lit. to make room. Der. prov. E. 

rummage, lumber, rubbish, lit. a clearance. 
, a sort of drinking-glass. (Du. —G.,=L.2), ‘Rummer, 
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ἃ sort of drinking-glass, such as Rhenish wine is usually drunk in; 
also, a brimmer, or glass of any liquor filled to the top;" Phillips 
ed. 1706. ‘Rhenish rummers walk the round ;’ Dryden, Ep. to Sir 
Οἱ Etherege, 1. 45.—Du. roemer, romer, ἃ wine-glass (Sewel); rémer, 
ἃ sort of large wine-glass (Brem. Wérterbuch). So also G. rémer 
Swed. remmare, The G. rémer also means ‘Roman;’ I am told that 
the glasses were so called because used in former times in the Rimer- 
saal at Frankfort, when they drank the new emperor's health. If 
so, the word is really Latin, from Lat. Roma, Rome. 

‘RUMOUR, report, current story. (F,—L.) ΜῈ. rumour, 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ, ii. pr. 7, 1.1577.—F. rumeur, ‘a rumor}? 
Cot.= Lat. acc. rumorem, from nom. rumor, ἃ noise, rumour, murmur. 
Cf. Lat. rumificare, to proclaim; rumitare, to spread reports ; all 
from the base RUM, significant of a buzing sound,=4/ RU, to 
make a humming or braying noise, See Rumble. Der. rumour, 
verb, Rich. III, iv. 2. 51. 

RUMP, the end of the backbone of an animal with the parts 
adjacent. (Scand.) M.E, rumpe, Prompt. Parv.=Icel. rumpr; 
Swed. rumpa; Dan. rumpe. + Du. rompe, ‘the bulke of a body or 
corps, or a body without a head ;’ He: . Der. rump-steak. 
ROMPLE, to wrinkle, crease. (E.) Cotgrave explains F. foupir 
by ‘to rumple, or crumple” The Μ. Ε. form is rimplen; rimple and 
rumple are parallel forms, like wrinkle and prov. E. runkle, Of these, 
rimple is derived from the A.S. Arimpan, to wrinkle, and rumple from 
the PP. gehrumpen of the same verb; see further under Ripple (2). 
Du. rompelen, or rompen, ‘to wrinckle,’ Hexham; rompel, or 
rimpel, “α΄ wrinckle;’ id. ‘And cf. G. riimpfer, to crook, bend, 
wrinkle, Der. rumple, sb. 

RUN, to move swiftly, flee, flow, dart. (Ε) M.E. rinnen, rennen, 
pt. t. ran, pp. runnen, ronnen; Chaucer, C.T. 4098, 4103, 15380, 
15394. The mod. E. verb has usurped the vowel of the pp. through- 
‘out, except in the pt. t. ran. By the transposition of τ, we also 
M.E. ernen, cornen, to run; Ancren Riwle, pp. 42, 74, 80, 86, 332, 
360,.—A.S. rinnan, pt. t. ran, pp. gerunnen; Grein, ii, 382; al 
irnan, yrnan, pt. t. arn; id. 146. 4 Du. rennen. + Icel. renna; older 


form, rinna, + Dan. rinde (for rinne). 4+ Swed. rinna.4+ Goth. rinnan. 
+. rennen, 
older base ARN; 
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Ἐξ runner, runn-ing. Also 
ins, Ode on the Passions; run, a small 
stream. Also renn-et (1); old form also runn-et. 
BUNAGATE, a vagabond. (F., In Ps, Ixviii. 6, Prayer- 
Book version; Shak. Rich, III, 465. ‘The A.V. has rebellious, 
as in Isaiah xxx. 1, which is quoted ‘by Latimer (Remains, p. 434) in 
this form: “ Wo be unto you, runagate children ;"" Bible Word-book. 
In the Coventry Mysteries, p. 384, it is written renogat: “Ys there 
‘ony renogat among . B. It so happens that gate in 
many E. dialects signifies α way; whilst at the same time the M. E. 
verb rennen passed into the form run, as at present. Hence the 
renegat, a renegade, was popularly supposed to stand for renne a gate, 
ie. to run on the way, and was turned into runagate accordingly ; 
esp. as we also have the word runaway. But it is certain that the 
orig. sense of M.E. renegat was ‘ apostate’ or ‘ villain ;’ see Chaucer, 
ΟἿ. 5353-—0.F. renegat, " 8 renegadoe, one that abjures his re- 
ligion ;* Cot.=Low Lat. renegatus, pp. of renegare, to deny again, to 
deny the faith. See Renegade. J It is remarkable that when 
renegate had been corrupted into runagate, we borrowed the word 
over again, in the form renegade, from Span. renegado. It is a pity 
we could not do without it altogether. 

BRUNDLET, RUNLET, a small barrel. (F,<L.) Runlet is 
‘a later form, corrupted from the older rundelet or runlet; spelt rundlet 
in Levins, ed. 1570. ‘Rundelet, or lytle pot, orcula;’ Huloet (cited 
by Wheatley). ‘Rowndlet, a certaine measure of wine, oyle, &c., 
containing 18} gallons; An. 1. Rich. III. cap. 13; 50 called of his 
roundness ;’ Minsheu. Formed with dimin. suffix -e from O. F. 
rondele, a little tun or barrel (Roquefort); the same word as O.F. 
rondelle, a buckler or round target’ (shield), in Cotgrave. This is 
again formed, with dimin. suffix εἶσ, -elle, from ronde, ἃ circle, or 
from rond, round ; see Round. : 

RUNE, one of the old characters used for cutting inscriptions on 
stone. (E.) Μ. Ε- rune, counsel, a letter, Layamon, 25332, 25340, 
32000; later rown, whence roan or round in Shakespeare; see Roun. 
=A.S. rin, a rune, mystery, secret colloquy, whisper ; Grein, ii. 385. 
‘The orig. sense seems to be * whisper’ or ‘buzz ;” hence, a low talk, 
secret colloquy, a mystery, and lastly ἃ writing, because written 
characters were regarded as a mystery known to the few. + Icel. 
rim, a secret, a rune. + Goth. runa, a mystery, counsel. + O.H.G. 
nina, a secret, counsel; whence G, raunen, to whisper. B. All 
from the Teut. base RU-NA, a murmur, whisper; formed (like Lat. 


=, 


RUSSET. 
2 rumor, a rumour) from 4/ RU, to buzz, hum, bray; see Rumour 
Der. run-ic, roun, 

RUNG, one of the rounds of a ladder. (E.) Also a staff (Halli- 
well) ; one of the stakes of a cart, a spar (Webster). M.E. ronge, 
PF, Flowman, B. avi, 443 Chaucer, C.T. 3625 (where Tyrwhitt 
edition wrongly has renges for ronges).—A. 5. krung, apparently one 
of the stakes of a cart; Grein, ii. 109.  O. Du. ronge, ‘ the 
‘upon which the coulter of a plough, or of a wagon rests;" Hexham. 
$ Teel, ring, α rib in α ship. τε C. range, & short thick piece of iron 
or wood, a pin, bolt. Goth. krugga (=Arunga), a staff, Mark, vi.8. 
We find also Irish ronga, a rung, joining spar, Gael. rong, a joining 

, Tib of a boat, staff; these seem to be borrowed from English. 
rob. connected with A. 5. Aring, a ring; see Ring. 

BUPEE, an Indian coin, worth about two shillings. (Hind., = Skt.) 
‘In silver, 14 roopees make a masse;’ Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 
1665, p. 46; cf. p.67. The gold rupee is worth about 9s. — Hindustini 
ripiyah, a rupee; Rich. Arab. and Pers. Dict. p. 753. — Skt. γώργα, 

j also, as sb. silver, wrought silver, or wrought gold.=Skt. 
τώρα, natural state, form, beauty. 8] to be derived from rop, 
in ropaya, causal of ruk, to grow (Bentey). 

B a bursting, breach, = L.) ‘No peryll 
of obstruction or rupture ;’ Sir T, Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 32 
®) = F. rupture, ‘a rupture, breach;' Cot. = Lat. ruptura, fem. of 

t. part. of rumpere (pt. t. rupi), to break, burst.—4/ RUP, to break, 
violate, rob; cf, Lithuan. rupas, rough, A.S. redfan, to reave, Skt. 
rup, to confound, /up, to break, destroy, spoil ; Fick, iii. 746. ' Der. 
rupture, verb. From the same root are abrupt, bank-rupt, cor-rupt, 
dis-ruption, e-ruption, inter-rupt, ir-ruption, pro-ruption, rote (1), route, 
rout, rut. Also loot, perhaps loop ; and perhaps ruff, ruffle (1). 

BURAL, belonging to the country. (F.—L.) ‘In a person rural! 
or of a very base lynage ;’ Sir T. Elyot, The Governonr, Ὁ. i. c. 3. § 5 
(R.)=F. rural, ‘rurall ;’ Cot.= Lat. ruralis, rural.= Lat. rur-, stem of 
rus (gen. ruris), the country; see Rustic. Der. rural-ly, rural-ise. 

RUSE, a trick. (F,=L.) | Used by Ray (died 4. 1705), accord- 
ing to Todd (no reference). Phillips, ed. 1706, gives the adj. rusy, 
fullof tricks. <P. ruse, a stratagem. =F. ruser, ‘to beguile, use tricks:* 
Cot. B. This Ε. ruser is a contraction of O. F. reiiser, to refuse, 
recoil, retreat, escape; hence, to use tricks for escaping (Burguy).— 
Lat. recusare, to refuse; whence the O. F. reiiser was formed, precisely 
as O. Ε. seiir, later stir (E. sure), from Lat. securus; see Scheler.— Lat. 
re-, back; and causa, a cause, statement; so that recusare is to 
decline a statement. See Re- and Cause. 

BUSH (1), to move forward violently. (Scand.) M.E. ruschen, 
rushen, Chaucer, C. T. 1641; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 368; Sir 
Gawayn and the Grene Knight, 2204. = Ὁ. Swed. ruska, to rush ; 
Thre gives the example: ‘Tha kommo the alle ruskande inn,’ then 
they all came rushing in; Chron. Rhythm. p. Ὁ. ‘This is clearly 
connected with O. Swed. rusa, to rush; whence E. Rouse (1), q.v. 
B. The O. Swed. ruska also means to shake (cf. Swed. ruséa, to stir, 
to make a riot); this is the same as Icel. ruska, to shake violently, 
‘Dan. ruske, to pull, shake, twitch. . Another sense of O. Swed. 
ruska (like G. rauschen) is to rustle; perhaps all three senses are con- 
nected, and the original notion may have been ‘to shake with a sudden 
noise;’ see Bustle, So also Low G. rusken, (1) to rustle, (2) to 
rush about ; Bremen Wérterbuch. Der. rush, sb. 

RUSH (2), 2 round-stemmed leafless plant, common in wet 
(E.or L.) ΜΕ. rusche, rische, resche, P. Plowman, B. 
A.S. risce, resce, Gloss. to Α. 8, Leechdoms. ᾿ aq 
a rush; Brem. Wérterbuch; Du. and G. rusch, rush, reed, small 
brushwood. B. It is very uncertain whether these are Teutonic 
words ; perhaps they are merely borrowed from Lat. ruscum, butcher's 
broom. 4 Not connected with Goth. raws, G. rofr,a reed. Der. 
rush-y. Also bul-rush, M. E. bulrysche, Prompt. Parv. p. 244; in which 
word the first part is prob. Icel. bolr, bulr, a stem, trunk, Dan. bul, 
trunk, stem, shaft of a column, Swed. δάϊ, a trunk, so that the sense 


id. 
14 


sent me divers presents of fruit, sugar, and rusk ; 
Todd (no reference). -- Span, rosea de mar, sea-rasks, 
Meadows; rosca, a roll of bread, Minshen, ed. 1623. Minsheu also 
has rosquete, a pancake, rosquilla, ἃ clue of threed, a little roll of 
bread, also lying round like a snake. Cf. Port. rosea, the winding of 
ἃ serpent, a screw ; fazer roscas, to wriggle. Thus the rusk was orig. 
ἃ twist, a twisted roll of bread. Origin unknown (Diez). 
RUSSET, reddish-brown ; a coarse country dress. (F,=L.) M.E. 
russet, P. Plowman, A, ix. 1; B. viii. 1. = Εἰ rousset, ‘russet, brown, 
ruddy;" Cot, Hence applied to ἃ coarse brown rustic dress. Dimi. 
| of F. rous (fem. rouse), ‘reddish ;’ Cot. = Lat. russud, reddish, 
@P. Lat. russus = rud-tus, for rudh-tus, from the base RUDH appearing 


RUST. 
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in Gk. ἐερυθιρόε, red; see Red, Ruddy. Der. russet-ing, a russet ® animal itself, OfSlavonic origin. = Russ. sobole, the sable, also a boa or 


apple. 

EEGm, a reddish-brown coating on iron exposed to moisture. (E.) 
M. E. rust, Wyclif, Matt. vi. 19, 20..- Α. 5. rust, rust; whence rustig, 
rusty, Alfred, tr. of Orosius, b. v. c. 15. § ‘Du. roest. + Dan. 
rust. + Swed. rost. + G. rost. B. Probably A. 8. rust stands for 
rud-st; at any rate, we may consider it as allied to Α. 5. rud-w, ruddi 
ness, and E. ruddy and red; cf. Icel. ryd, rpst, lit. redness; M. H. G. 
rot, rust, allied to G. roth, red. So also Lithuan. rudis, rust, ridas, 
reddish. See Red. Der. rust, verb; rust-y, A.S. rustig, as above ; 
rusteindy, rusti-ness. 

RUSTIC, belonging to the country. (Ε, = L.) Spelt rusticke, 
Spenser, F. Ὁ. introd. to b. iii. st. 5.—F. rustique, ‘rusticall ; Cot. = 
Lat. rusticus, belonging to the country; formed with double suffix 
-ti-eus from rus, the country. B. The Lat. ris is thought to be 
a contraction for rovus* or ravus*, allied to Russ. raviina, a plain, 
Zend ravan, a plain, and to E. room; see Room. Der. rustic-al-ly, 
rustic-ate, rustic-at-ion ; rustic-i-ty, from Ἐν rusticité, ‘ rusticity,’ Cot. 
And see rural, roister-ing. 

BUSTLE, to make a low whispering sound. (Scand.) In Shak. 
Meas. for Meas. iv. 3. 38. The form is frequentative; and it seems 
best to consider it as the frequentative of Swed. rusta, to stir, tomake 
anoise. This isa mere variant of O. Swed. rusta, to rustle; cf. G. 
ruscheln, ruschen, to rustle, rush, G. rauschen, to rustle, rush. 

}. Hence rustle is, practically, little else than the frequentative of 

ush(1),q.v. Ὑ. The A.S. hrusle, a rustling, hristlan, to rustle, 
are unauthorised words, given by Somner, but they may be related; 
as also Swed. rysa, to shudder, and the Icel. strong verb Arjésa, to 
shudder, A. 5. Aredsan, to fall with a rush. If so, the Teut. base is 
HRUS, to shake or shudder ; Fick, iii. 84. Der. rustle, sb. ; rustl-ing. 

RUT (1), a track left by a wheel. (F.,—L.) * Anc from hills 
rain-waters headlong fall, That all ways eat huge rufs;’ Chapman, 
tr. of Homer, Iliad, iv. 480. The word is merely ἃ less correct spel- 
ling of route, i.e. a track.—F, route, ‘a rutt, way, path, street, .. 
trace, tract, or footing,’ Cot. See Route. Der. rut, verb. 

RUT (2), to copulate, as deer. (F,—L.) Μ. Ε. rutyen, rutien 
P. Plowman, C. xiv. 1453 cf. in rotey tyme = in rut-time, id. B. 

9. Like other terms of the chase, it is of Norman-French orij 
R M.E. rotey answers to O.F, ruté, spelt ruité in Cotgrave; he 

‘ives venaison ruitée, venison that’s killed in rut-time. The verb rutien 
is formed from the sb. rut.=F. rut (so spelt even in the r4th century, 
Littré), better spelt ruit, as in Cotgrave, who explains it by ‘the rat 
of deer or boars, their lust, and the season wherein they ingender.’ 
= Lat. rugitum, acc. of rugitus, the roaring of lions; hence, the noise 
of deer in rut-time. Cf. F. ruir, ‘to roar, Cot., from Lat. rugire, to 
roar. = 4/ RU, to make a noise, whence also Lithuan. ruja, rutting- 
time; see Rumour. 

RUTH, pity, compassion. (Scand.)_M.E. rewthe, rewthe, Chaucer, 
C.T. 916; reoutke, affiction, Ancren Riwle, p. 3, Ἶ. 8; Ρ. 54,}. 12. 
Formed from the verb fo rue, but not an A. δ form, the correspond- 
ing Α. 8. sb. being Areéw. = Icel. Aryggd, Arygd, affliction, sorrow. 
CE Icel. hryggr, grieved, sorrowful. = Teut. base HRU, to grieve, 

ing in A. Der. rush-less, 


ΕἾ 
Fick, ili. 256. Further allied to Lithuan, pl. sb. ruggei, rye; Russ. 


5. 


SABAOTH, hosts, armies. (Heb.) In phr. ‘the Lord of Sabaoth;? 
Rom. ix. 29; James, v. 4. — Heb. ttebicth, armies; pl. of ¢4dbd, an 
army. =Heb. tsdbd, to attack, fight. 

BATH, the day of rest. (L.,=Gk.=Heb.) ΜῈ, sabat, 
‘Wycliff, Mark, ii. 27; Cursor Mundi, 11997.—Lat. sabbatum.=Gk. 
σάββατον. -- Heb. shabbdth, rest, sabbath, sabbath-day.= Heb, shab- 
ath, to rest from labour. ‘The mod. E. word is a compromise 
between sabbat (the Lat. form) and shabbath (the Heb. form). Der. 
Sabbat-ar-i-an, sabbat-ie-al. 

an animal of the weasel kind, with dark or black fur; 
also, the fur. (F.,—Slavonic.) M.E. sable, Chaucer, Compl. of 
Mars, 284; the adj. sabeline occurs much earlier, O. Eng. Homilies, 
ed. Morris, i. 181, 1. 362.—0.F. sable, the sable (Burguy); ‘the 
colour sables, or black, in blazon;’ Cot. Cf. Low Lat. sabelum, 
the sable; sabelinus, sable-far, whence the O.F. sebelin, M.E. 


fur-tippet. Der. sable, sb. and adj. ‘The best fur being black, sable also 
means black, as in heraldry; see Hamlet, ii. 2. 474, ti. 2. 137, iv. 7. 81. 
q It is sometimes said that the name of the sable is taken from Siberia, 
where it is found. I do not believe it. The Russ. sobole, a sable, 
does not resemble Sibire, Siberia; nor does the adj. form sabeline (in 
Ὁ.) a +h Sibirskii or Sibiriak", Siberian, 

SABRE, SABER, a kind of sword. (F.,—G.,— Hungarian.) 
A late word. ‘ Sable or Sabre, a kind of simetar, hanger, or broad 
sword;? Phillips, ed. 1706.—F. sabre, a sabre. =G. sdbel, a sabre, 
falchion. B. Thus Diez, who says that at least the F. form was 
borrowed from German; cf. Ital. sciabla, sciabola, Span. sa°le. 
y. He adds that the G. word was also borrowed; and compares 
Hungarian szdblya, Servian sablja, Wallachian sdbie, a sabre. Pind 
Hung. szablya, a sabre, szabni, to cut, szabo, a cutter, in Dankovsky, 
Magyar Lexicon, 1833, p. 327. At p. 862, Dankovsky considers szabni, 
to cut, to be of Wallachian origin. Der. sabre-tash, Ε΄. sabretache, 
from Ὁ. sibeltasche, a sabretash, loose pouch hanging near the sabre, 
wom by hussars (Fliigel); from G. sibel, a sabre, and ¢asche, a pocket. 

SACCHARINE, sugar-like. ( L.,=Gk.,=Skt.) In Todd's 
Johnson.=F. saccharin, "οἵ sugar;* Cot. Formed with suffix -in 
(=Lat. -inus) from Lat. saccharon, sugar (Pliny).<Gk. σάκχαρον, 
sugar. —Skt. garkara, candied sugar; see Sugar. 

CERDOTAL,, priestly. (F.—L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
=F, sacerdotal, ‘sacerdotall ;’ Cot.=Lat. sacerdotalis, belonging to 
a priest.= Lat. sacerdot-, stem of sacerdos, a priest ; lit. * presenter of 
offerings or sacred gifts’ (Corssen).=Lat. sacer, sacred; and dare, 
to give; ef. Lat. dos (gen. dotis), a dowry, from the same verb. The 
fem, form sacerdota, a priestess, occurs in an inscription. See Sacred 
add ‘Date (1). Der. παασάριαι sm. “ 
SACK (1), a bag. ( eb, — Egyptian?) M.E. sak, 
Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ ie: A.S. sace, Gen. xlii. 25, 28.— Lat. saccus.— 
Gk. σάκκος. -- Heb. sag, stuff made of hair-cloth, sack-cloth; also, a 
sack for com. ΝΜ A borrowed word in Hebrew, and prob. of 
Egyptian ori Coptic sok, sack-cloth, Gen. xxvii. 34, Matt. 
xi, 21; see Peyron’s Coptic Lexicon. E. Miiller cites sak as bein, 
the Aithiopic form. Ὑ. This remarkable word has travell 
everywhere, together (as 1 Suppose) with the story of Joseph; the 
reason why it is the same in all languages is because it is, in them 
all, a borrowed word from Hebrew. We find Du. zak, G. sack, 
Icel. sekkr, Swed, sikh, Dan. sik, Goth. sakkus (sack-cloth, Matt. xi. 
21), Ital. sazeo, Span. and Port, saco, F. sac, Irish and Gael. sac, W. 
sack, And see Sack (2). Der. sack-cloth, Gen. xxxvii. 34 ; sacking, 
cloth of which sacks are made, coarse stuff; sackful. Also sack (2), 
q-¥.; satchel, q.v. Doublet, sac, a bag or receptacle for a liquid, 
borrowed from F. sac. 

SACK (2), plunder; as a verb, to plander. (F.,2L.=Gk. = 
Heb.,=Egyptian?) ‘The plenteous houses sack;’ Surrey, Eo- 
clesiastes, c. v; 1. 45. Formed from the sb. sack, pillage. ‘And 
Helen, that to utter sack both Greece and Troié brought ;’ Turber- 
vile, Dispraise of Women (R.)=F. sae, ‘a sack, waste, ruine, havock, 
spoile;’ Cot. Cf. F. saccager, ‘to sack, pillage,’ Cot.; also O. F. 
sacquer, ‘to draw hastily, to pull out speedily or apace;’ Cot. We 
also find Low Lat. saccare, to put into a bag; a common word ; and 
Low Lat. saccus, a garment, robe, treasure, purse. B. There 
seems to be little doubt that the F. sac, pillage, is connected with, 
and due to, the F. sac, a sack, from Lat. saceus; see Sack (1). 
The simplest solution is that in Wedgwood, ‘from the use of a sack 
in removing lander,’ though the sense is probably rather metaphorical 
than exact. In the same way we talk of bagging, i.e. pilfering a thing, 
or of pocketing it, and of baggage as a general term, whether bags be 
actually used or not. Thus Hexham gives Ὁ. Du. zacken, ‘to put in 
a sack, or fill ἃ sack; zacken ende packen, ‘to put up bagg and 
baggage, or to trusse up.” γ. The use of O.F. is remark- 
able, as it seems to express, at first sight, just the opposite to 
packing up; but perhaps it meant, originally, to search in a sack, 
to pull out of a purse; for the sacking of a town involves the two 
processes: (1) that of taking things out of their o/d receptacles, and 
(a) that of putting them into new ones; note the Low Lat. saccus in 
the senses of ‘treasure’ and ‘purse.’ But notes that the O. F. 
desacher, lit. to draw out of a sack, was u the same way as the 
simple verb. δ. It deserves to be added that Cotgrave gives 
17 proverbs involving the word sac, clearly proving its common. use 
in phrases. One of them is: ‘On Iuy a donné som sac et ses quilles, 
he bath his passport given him, he is turned out to grazing, said of 
a servant whom his master hath put away ἢ hence the E. phrase, 
“to give one the sack.’ And again : * Acheter am chat en sac, to bay 


in a poak. 
‘CK (3), the name of an old Spanish wine. (F.=L.) 866 the 
account in Nares. He notices that it was also called seck, a better 


sabeline; the mod. F. zibeline, properly an adj., is also used for the form: “ΤῈ is even called seek, in an article cited by bp. Percy from 
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an old account-book of the city of Worcester: ‘Anno Eliz. xxi 
Item, for a gallon of claret wine, and seck, and a pound of sugar.” 
Other instances have been found.’ By Sherris sack, Falstaff meant 
“sack from Xeres,’ our sherry; see Sherry. Sack was a Spanish 
wine of the dry of rough kind. =F. sec, dry; in the vin se ; 
Sherwood (in his index to Cotgrave) has: ‘Sack (wine), vin d’Es- 
vin sec.’ Cf. Span. seco, dry.—Lat. sicewm, acc. of siceus, dry. 

‘oot uncertain. 4 We may note Du. seb, sack, a sort of wine 
(Semel) a illustrating the fact that socb stands for ie: this also is 

m F. sec. 80 also G. sekt, sack ; Swed. seck (Widegren). 

SACKBOUT, a kind of wind-instrument. (F.,—Span., = Hybrid of 
Heb, and Teutonic.) In Dan. iii, 5, The sachbut resembled the 
modern trombone, and was a wind instrament ; the word is used to 
translate the Heb. sabbekd (with initial samech), Gk. σαμιβύκη, Lat. 
sambuca, which was a stringed instrument. There is no connection 
Between these words and the sackbul.—F. saquebate, a sackbut, 
trombone; Litué.~ Span. sacauehe (nautical word), ἃ tube or pipe 
which serves as a pump; also, a sackbut; Neumann. CI. Port. 
sacabuxa, saquebveo, a sackbut.' ὠβ. The origin is doubtful; the 
first part of the word is plainly derived from Span. sacar, to draw 
out, with reference to the tube of the instrument; but I can find 


human sto! 


' a solemn religious rite, the eucharist. (L.) 
MLE. sacrament, Chaucer, C.T. 9576.= Lat. sacramentum, an engage 
ment, military oath ; in ecclesiastical writers, a mystery, sacrament. 
Formed with suffix -mentum from sacrare, to dedicate, consecrate, 
render sacred or solemn.=Lat, saers, stem of sacer, sacred; see 
Bacred. Der. sacrament-al, sacrament-al-ly. 

SACRED, made holy, ligious. (δ. 512) Sacred is the pp. 
of ΜῈ. sacren, to render holy, consecrate, a verb now obsolete. 
‘We find sacreth=consecrates, in Ancren Riwle, p. 268, 1, 6. The 
PP. ésacred, consecrated, occurs in Rob. of Glouc. p. 330, where the 
prefix i- (mA.S. ge-) is merely the mark of the Souther dialect. 
‘He was... sacryd or enoynted emperoure of Rome; Fabyan’s 
Chron. cap. 155, last line. [Hence too sacring-bell, Hen. VIII, iii. 
Ὁ. F. sacrer, ‘to consecrate ;” it, sacrare, to con- 
‘Lat. sacr-, stem of sacer, sacred, holy. Lat. base SAC, 
appearing in a nasalised form in sancire, to render inviolable, 
establish, confirm ; see Saint. Der. sacred-ly, sacred-ness; and see 
sacra-ment, sacrisfice, sacri-lege, sacristean, sexteon; sacer-dotal ; cone 
secrate, devsecrate, ex-ecrate, rate. 

SACRIFICE, an offering to a deity. (F,<L.) M.E. sacrifise, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 138, ll. 9, 11; also sacrifice. =F. sacrifice, ‘a sacri- 
fice ;’ Cot. Lat. sacrificium, a sacrifice, lit. a rendering sacred ; cf. 
sacrificare, to sacrifice.= Lat. sacri-, for sacro, crude form of sacer, 
sacred; and facere, to make; see Sacred and Fact. Der. sacrifice, 
vb., sacrificcer ; sacrificcer ; sacrificial. 

BAC! Ἢ, profanation of what is holy. (F.-L.) ΜΕ. 
sacrilege, spelt sacrilegge, Gower, C. A. ii. 374, Il. §, 14. F. sacric 
lege, ‘a sacriledge, or church-robbing ;* Cot.—Lat. sacrilegium, the 
ing of a temple, stealing of sacred things.—Lat. sacrilegus, 
i rson, one who steals from a temple.=Lat. sacri- 

le form of sacer, sacred; and legere, to gather, steal 
purloin; see Sacred. and |. Der. sacrileg-i-ous, Mach. ii. 
3. 12, ἃ coined word ; sacrileg-i-ously, est. 

SACRIB° ν SEEX'TON, an’ offeer in a church who bas 
charge of the sacred vessels and vestments. (F.—L.) The cor- 
ruption of sacristan into sexton took place so early that it is not easy 
to find the spelling sacristax, though it appears in Blount's Glosso- 
geet ed. 1674. ‘The duties of the sacristan have suffered alteration ; 

¢ 1s now the grave-digger rather than the keeper of the vestments. 
‘The form sexteinis in Chaucer, C. T. 13942; the collateral form Saxton 
survives asa proper name; i find it in the Clergy List for 1873.— 

F. sacristain, ‘a sexton, or vestry-keeper, in a church ;’ Cot, Formed 
as if from Low Lat. sacristanus*, but the usual Low Lat. word 
is simply sacrista, without the suffix; cf. “ Sexteyne, Sacrista,’ Prompt. 

.; and see Ducange. Formed with suffix ~ista (=Gk. -orms) 
from Lat. sacr-, stem of sacer, sacred; see Sacred. Der. sacrist-y, 
from F. sacristie, ‘a vestry, or sextry, in ἃ church," Cot.; cf. ‘Sex 
trye, Sacristia,’ Prompt. Parv. it 


2 


8 SAD, heavy 


SAG. 


, serious, sorrowTul. (E.) ‘Sade, tristis;” Levins. 
MLE. sod, with very various meanings; Halliwell explains it by 
‘serious, discreet, sober, heavy (said of bread), dark (of colour), 
heavy, solid, close, firm (said of iron and stone).’ The W. sod 
means ‘firm, steady, discreet ;’ and may have been borrowed from 
ἘΞ during the ΜΒ, period. . Bat the oldest: meaning is 
‘sated.’ Thus, in Layamon, 20830, we have ‘sad of mine londe’ = 
sated, or tired, of my Hence seem to have resulted the senses 
οἵ satisfied, fixed, firm, steadfast, &c.; see examples in Stratmann and 
in the Glossary to Will. of Paleme, &c. The mod. E. sad is directly 
from the sense of sated, tired, weary.—A.S. sed, sated, satiated ; 
Grein, ii. 394.40. Sax. sad, sated. 4 Icely saddr, old form sabr, 
sated, having got one's fill. 4 Goth. satks, Yall, filled, sated. + G. 
satt, satiated, full, satisfied, weary. ὀβ. All from the Teut. type 
SADA, sated, Fick, iii. 318. Cognate words are found in Lithuan. 
sotus, satiated; Russ. switost’, satiety; Lat. satur, sated, also deep- 
coloured (like E. sad-coloured), well filled, full, sat, satis, sufficiently: 
all froma base SAT, with the sense of ‘full’ or ‘filled.’ See 
Satiate, Satisfy. 4 In no way connected with set, which is 

uite a different word; nor with Lat. sedare, which is allied to E. set. 

er. sad-ly, -ness. Also sadd-en, verb, from M.E. sadden, to settle, 
confirm, P. Plowman, B. x. 2423 of. A jan, to fill (Grein\, 
AS. sadian, to feel’ weary or sad, of Boethius, cap. 


αχχίχ, § 4. 
BADDER, a leather seat, put on a horse’s back. (5) M.E. 
sadel (with one d), Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ. 2164.—A.S, sadol; Grein, ii. 
387. Du, zadel.  Icel, séduil. + Swed. and Dan. sadel. +G. 
sattel; O.H.G. satul. 4 Russ. siedlo. + Lat. sella (put for sed-la). 

. The form of the word is abnormal; some supj it not to be 

‘eutonic, but borrowed from the Lat. sedile; this we may con- 
fidently reject, as the Lat. sedile is not a saddle, but a chair, the 
true Lat. word being sel/a. Perhaps the Teutonic form was bor- 
rowed from Slavonic ; it is quite clear that the Russ. siedlo, a saddle, 
is from the verb sidiete, to sit (or from the root of that verb); and 
that the Lat. sella is from sedere, to sit. y. Hence, though we 
cannot derive saddle immediately from the E. verb fo sit, we may 
safely refer it, and all its cognates (or borrowed forms) to 4 SAD, 
to sit; cf. (Vedic) Skt. sad, to sit down, Skt. sadas, a seat, abode. 
δ. As we cannot well determine by what route the word came to 
us, we may call it an E. word; it is, doubtless, of great antiquity. 
¢. It is worth noting, that the A.S. set, i.e.a settle, throne, appears 
in the Northumbrian version of Matt. xxv. 31 as seBel, and in the 
Mercian version as sed/e, shewing a like confusion between ¢ and d in 
another word from the same root. Der. saddle, verb, A. S. sadelian, 


saruus*, whence Lat. seruare, to k 
safe; see Serve. to keep, protect ; ved in the Zend 
har (for sar), to protect, Fick, i. 797. From the same root are the 
Skt. sarva, entire, Pers. Aar, every, all, every one; also Lat. solidus 
and solus; see Solid, Sole. 


a Fa 


i. 160, 
ἐγ, K. 
yw Lat. 


sink, with the same sense; see Bink. The Icel. sokining, a sinking, 
is from sdkkva (= sankva), to sink. We cannot well connect 
it with A.S. τέρα, to sink; though there may have been some 
confusion with it. 


eee 


SAGA. 


SAGA, 0 tale, story. (Scand.) 
merely borrowed from Icel. saga, a story, tale; cognate with E. saw; 
see Baw (2). 

SAGACIOUS. (.) In Milton, P.L. x. 281. Coined, as if 
from L. sagaciosus*, from sagaci-, crade form of sdgax, of quick per 

tion, keen, sagacious; from a base SAG, of uncertain meaning. 


Not allied to Sage (1). 
Der. sagacious-ly, sagacious-ness, Also sagaci-ty, in Minsheu, ed. 
1627, formed (by analogy) from Lat. sagacifas, sagacity. 
SAGE (1), discerning, wise. (F,—L:) In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 
413.<F, sage, ‘sage, wise;’ Cot. Cf. Span. sabio, Ital. saggio, wise. 
Low Lat, sabium*, not found, put for Lat. sapium, acc. of sapius, 
wise; only found in comp. ne-sapius, unwise (Petronins).= Lat. sapere, 
to be wise; see Sapience. @ Not allied to Sagacious. Der. 
sage, sb., sage-ly, sageness, 

GB (2), the name of a plant. (F,=<L.) 
Prompt. Parv.<O.F. sauge, Wright's Vocab. , col. 2; spelt 
saulge in Cot.—L, saluia, sage; so called from its supposed healing 
virtues. = Lat. salwus, sound, in good health; see Safe. 

SAGITTARIUS, the archer. (L.) The name of a zodiacal 
signs, ‘Lat. sagittarius, an archer. = Lat. sagitta, an arrow. 

GO, a starch prepared from the pith of certain palms. (Malay.) 


CE. sagire, to perceive by the senses. 


M.E, sauge, sawge; 


Mentioned in the Annual Register, 1766, Chronicle, p. 110; 
Notes and Queries, 3. Ser. viii. 18.—Malay sdgu, edgs, ‘sago, the 
farinaceous and f the palm kind named 


lutinous pi 
rumbiya ;' Marsden's Malay Dit ». 158, 

BALL, a sheet of canvas, for propelling ship by the means of 
the wind. (E.) MLE. seil, seyl, Ehcer, Ὁ Τὶ 698; Havelok, 711. 
=A.S, segel, segl (Grein). + Du. zeil. 4 Icel. segl. + Dan. seil. + 
Swed. gel 4G. sagel. B. All from Teut. type SEGLA, ἃ 
sail (Fick, iii. 316); which Fick ingeniously connects with Teut. 
base SAG = 4/'SAGH, to bear up against, resist; so that the sail is 
that which resists or endures the force of the wind. Cf. Skt. sas, to 
bear, undergo, endure, be able to resist; from the same root. Der. 
sail, verb ; sail-cloth, sail-er, sailor (spelt saylor in Temp. i. 2. 270, 
doubtless ‘by analogy with Zail-or, though there the ending in -or is 
justifiable, whilst in sail-or it is not); sail-ing; also sail-yard, A.S. 
segelgyrd, Wright's Vocab. i. 74, col. 1. 

a holy man. (F,—L.) Μ, Ἐ, seint, saint, seinte; ‘seinte 
paul'=Saint Paul, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 131, L 15.=F. 
saint, Lat. sanctum, acc. of sanctus, holy, consecrated. Lat, sanctus, 
Pp. of sancire, to render sacred, make holy. From the base SAK, 
Prob, ‘to fasten ;’ cf. Skt. sarij, to-adhere, sak/a, attached, devoted; 
‘whence also Bacerdotal. Der. saint-ed, saint-like, 

SAKE, purpose, account, cause, end. (E.) ΜΙ Ε. sake, p ᾿ 
cause; ‘for hire sake’ = for her (its) sake; Ancren Riwle, p. 4, 1. τό, 
It also means dispute, contention, law-suit, fault. ‘For desert of 
sum sake’=on account of some fault ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, C. 
84.-- Α. 8. sacu, strife, dispute, crime, law-suit, accusation (Bosworth). 
+ Du. zack, matter, case, cause, business, affair.  Icel. οὖ 

ilt, crime. + Dan. sag. 4 Swed. sak. 4 G. sacke. 

‘eut. type SAKA, a contention, suit at law (Fick, 
tendrebuke” Perha ale to Skt 
tend,rebuke. Perhaps allied to Skt. samj, sajj, to adhere. Der. seek, ιν. 

SALAAI SALAM, i ᾿ 


1665, Ρ. 144. — Arab. saldm, ' saluting, wishing health or peace; 
a salutation peace,’ Rich, 
Ρ. 845. peact . 
, raw herbs cut up and seasoned. (F~Itals—L.) ΜΈ, 
salade, Flower and the Leaf, 1. 412.=F. salade, ‘a sallet of herbs ἡ 
Cot.=O, Ital. salata, ‘a salad of herbes; Florio, Fem. of Ital. 
salato, ‘salt, powdred, sowsed, pickled, salted’ Florio. This is the 
pp of'alare tosalt”id. Ital st ταῖν, salt-—L-cal,salt, See Galt, 
JALAMANDER, a reptile. (F..-L..—Gk.) "In Shak. 1 Hen. 
IV, iii. 3. §3-—F. salamandre, ‘a salamander’ Cot.=L. salamandra. 
=Gk. δαλαμάνδρα, a kind of lizard, supposed to be an extinguisher 
of ire, Δ Easter word; cf. Pers samandar,« salamander ; Rich. 

ict. p. 850. 

, stipend. (F.,.=L.) MLE. salarye, P. Plowman, B. v. 
433-—F. salaire, ‘a salary, stipend τ᾽ Cot.—Lap. salarium, orig. salt- 
money, or money given to the soldiers for salt. = Lat. salarium, neut. 
of salarius, belonging to salt; adj. from sal, salt. See Salt. Der. 
salari-ed. 

SALE, a selling for money. (Scand.) _M.E. sale, Prompt. Parv.. 
Plowman's Tale, pt. iii, st. 63.=Icel. sala, fem., sai, neut., ἃ sale, 
Dargain; Swed. salu; Dan. salg. See Sell. ‘Der. sale-able, sale-man. 

SALIC, SALIQUE, pertaining to the Salic tribe ofthe Franks. 
ΩΣ G) . Hen. ~ Salique, belongin 

tribe (Littré). The Sal 


2.11 
ibe was a Frankish (Hig! 


to the Sa 
German) tribe, prob. named from the river Sala (now the Yssel, not pronounce 


The E, word is saw. Saga is flowing inta the Z 
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ler Zee). There are several rivers called Saale 
or Saar; cf. Skt. salila, sara, water, from sri, to flow. 

, springing forward. (L.) Ια Pope, Dunciad, ii, 162. 
But it really took the place of salians (Skinner, Phillips), which was 
an heraldric term for animals represented as springing forward; 
and this was due to F. saillant, pres. part. of saillir, instead of to the 
corresponding Lat. salient-, pres. part. of Lat. salire, to leap, some- 
times used of water.—4/SAR, to go, flow; cf. Skt. sri, to go, to 
flow ; sari, a water-fall; Gk. ἄλλομαι, Lleap. Der. salient-ly. From 
the same root are as-sail, as-sault, de-sult-or-y, ex-ult (for ex-sult), in- 
sult, re-silivent, re-sult, tally, sal-mon, salt-at-ion ; salt-ire, q. ¥. 

ALINE, containing salt. (F.,.—L.) Ια Phillips, ed. 17063 and 
see Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.=F. salin, fem. saline, saline ; Littré.= 
Lat. salinus δ, only found in neut. salinum, ἃ, salt-cellar, and pl. salina, 
salt-pits. Lat. sad, salt. See Salt. 

BALIVA, spittle. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706.—Lat. saliva, spittle. 
Cf. Gk. σίαλον, spittle; Russ. slina, spittle; and see Slime. Der. 
saliv-ate, saliv-at-ion ; saliv-al, salivary. Doublet, slime. 

', a kind of helmet. (F.,=Ital..—L.) "In Shak. 2 Hen, 
VI, iv. 10.12; and in Baret (1580). Palsgrave has: ‘Salet of har- 
nesse, salade.’ Sallet is a corruption of salade, due to the fact that a 
salad of herbs was also corrupted to sallet. ‘Sallet,a helmet; Sa let 
oil, salad oil;’ Glossary to Shakespeare's [North’s) Plutarch, ed. 
Skeat. <0. F. salade, ‘a’ salade, helmet, headpiece; also a sallet of 
herbs;’ Cot. [Here the spellings salade and sallet are interchanged; 
however, the two words are of different origin.)=ltal. celala, a 
helmet. = Lat. ce/ata, that which is engraved or ornamented; Diez 
cites cassis celata, an ornamented helmet, from Cicero. Cf. S| 
eelar, to engrave, celadura, enamel, inlaying, celada, a helmet. Tat 
ealata is the fem. of the pp. of calare, to engrave, omament. Lat 
calum, a chisel, graver; perhaps allied to cedere, to cut. 

SALLOW (1), 8. ‘¥, a kind of willow. (E.) M.E. salwe, 
Chaucer, C.T. 6237. ‘Salwhe, tree, Salix; Prompt. Parv.=A.S. 
sealh; we find ‘Amera, sealh; Salix, welig’ mentioned together in 
Wright's Vocab. i. 285, col. 2. The suffix -ow = M.E. -we= A.S. 
ge, suffix of the oblique cases from nom. in -4, just as E. farrow is 

from Α. 5, feark, and the prov. E. barrow-pig from A.S, bear. In 
Lowland Sc. the word became sauch, saugh, by loss of 1. + Icel. 
selja. + Swed, sdlg, sdlj.4+ Dan, selje. + G. sahlweide (O.H.G. salaka), 
the round-leaved willow; see Fick, 320. Lat. salix, a willow. {Ρ 
Gael. seileach, a willow.-plrish sail, saileach.4+ W. helyg, pl., willows. 
Gk. ἑλίκη. β. Named from growing near the water ; cf. Skt. κατέ, 
water, saras, a large pond, a piece of water in which the lotus grows, 
sarasiya, ἃ lotus, sarit, a river. 4/SAR, to flow ; cf. Skt. sri, to flow. 

SALLOW (2), of a pale, yellowish colour. (E.) ΜΕ. salow 
with one); we find: *Salwhe, salowe, of colour, Croceus;’ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 441.—A.S, salu, sallow, Grein, ii, 388; whence the com- 
pounds saloneb, with pale beak, salupdd, with pale garment, sealobriin, 
sallow-brown ; id. + Du. zaluw, tawny, sallow. $ Icel. séir, yellow- 
ish. + Μ. Η. ὦ. sal, Ο. Η. Ο. sala, dusky (whence F. sale, dirty). 
Root uncertain, Der. sallow-ness, 

SALLY, to rush out suddenly. (F.,=L.) ‘Guyon salied forth to 
land τ᾿ Spenser, F. Q. ii. 6, 28, M.E. sulien, to dance, is the same 
word; Prompt. Parv. p. 441; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 233. = F. saillir, 
*to go out, issue, issue forth ; also to leap, jump, bound τ᾽ Cot.=Lat. 
to leap; see » ‘Der. sally, sb. with which cf. F. 
saillie, ‘a sally,’ Cot.; from the fem. of the pp. sailli, Also sally 
port, ἃ gate whence a sally may be made. 

SALMAGUNDIE, a seascued hodge-pod, 
Ital.,—<L.) ‘Salmagundi, or Salmi, j, an Italian dish made of 
cold turkey, anchovies, lemmons, oil, and other ingredients; also, a 
Kind of hoteh-potch or ragoo,’ &c.; Phillips, ed. 1706. But the word 
is French. = F. salmigondis; spelt salmigondin in Cotgrave, who 
describes the dish. . Etym. disputed; but probably of Ital. 
origin, as stated by Phillips. We may fairly explain iterom Ital. 
salame, salt meat, and condifo, seasoned. This is the more likely, 
because the Ital. salame would make the pl. salami, and this was 
once the term in use. Thus Florio has: ‘Saldmi, any kinde of salt, 
pickled, or powdred meats or souse,” &c. ‘¥y. This also explains 
the F. salmis (not in Cotgrave), which has proved a puzzle to ety- 
mologists; I think we may take salmis (=salted meats) to be a 
double plural, the s being the F. plural, and the ἐ the Ital. plural; 
that is, the Ital. salami became F. salmi, and then the s was added. 
8. The derivation of Ital. salami is clearly from Lat. sal, salt, though 
the suffix is obscure. The F. -gondi, for Ital. condito (or pl. conditi), 
is from Lat. conditus, seasoned, savoury, pp. of condire, to preserve, 
pickle, season, Thus the sense is ‘savoury salt meats.” 

SALMON, a fish. (F,-L.) M.E. saxmoun, King Alisaunder, 1. 
5446; salmon, salmond, Barbour's Bruce, ii. 576, xix. 664. (The 
introduction of the J is due to our knowledge of the Lat. form; we do 

.] = O.F. saumon, spelt saulmon-in Cot. = Lat. 


or mixture. (F< 
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salmonem, acc. of salmo, a salmon, B. It has been conjectured > 
that salmo means ‘leaper ;’ from salire, to leap; which well accords 
with the fish’s habits. See Salient. In any case, we may prob. 
tefer it to 4/ SAR, to go, flow, ἃς. Der. salmon-leap, M. E. samoun- 


» Trevisa, i. 369. 
ἜΛΙΟΟΝ, © apartment. (F..=O.H.G.) A late word; 
added by Todd to Johnson. = F. salon, ἃ large room. = F, salle, a 
room, chamber. = O.H.G. sal (G. sal), a dwelling, house, hall, 
room. + Icel. salr, a hall. 4 A. 5. sal, sele, a house, hail. The orig. 
sense is abode ;’ cf. Goth. saljan, to dwell; Russ. selo, a village. 
SALT, ἃ well-known substance. (Ε) M.E, salt, P, Plowman, B. 
xv. 423.-A.S. sealt, Grein, ii. si +Ds, zout (with u for ἢ). + Icel. 
ait." Dan, and Swed. salt. Ὁ oth, salt. B. All 
from Teut, type SALTA, salt; Fick, iii. 321. On comparing this 
with Lat. sal, salt, we see that the Teut. soe eceee Conspeans 
the usual Aryan pp. suffix, of extreme antiquity ; Schlei ‘omy 
§ 224. Accordingly we find that A.S. alt ἃ (E. salt) is also used as 
an a in in the sense of ‘salted’ or ‘full of salt,’ as in sealt weter = 
salt water; Grein, ii. 434. So also Icel. saltr, adj., salt; Du. zout, 
adj.; Dan. and Swed. salf, adj. ὀ γ. Removing the suffix, we find 
cognate words in Lat. sal, salt, Gk. ἅλες, Russ. sole, W. hal, halen, 
Skt. sara, salt. The Skt. sara means also the coagulum of curds 
or milk, lit. ‘that which runs together,’ from sri, to go.- = of SAR, to 
It is possible that salt was’ named from the ‘ water’ from 
it was obtained; but this brings us back to the same root. 
4 Ουπίας says: ‘the Goth. sal-t, extended by a ἐ, corresponds to the 
Gk, theme ἄλατ, the dat, pl. of which is preserved i in the proverb 
ἄλασιν ὕει; -ar is to be taken here as an individualizing suffix, by the 
help of which “a piece of salt” is formed from “salt.” "1 do not think 
this takes account of the adjectival use of the Teutonic word salt, nor 
of the fact that the E. adj. salt is represented in Lat. by sal-sus, clearly 
pp. form. Cf. W. Aallé, salt, adj, from Aalen, salt, sb. Der. salf-ly, 
salt-ness ; salt-cellar, q.v.; salt, vb., salt-er, salt-ish, salt-less, salt-mine, 
salt-pan} salt. pee τ. ‘Also (from sal) sal-ine, sal-ary, sal-ad, sauce, 


“Baiearion, dancing. L.) Rare; merely formed (by analogy 
with Ε΄, words in -ion) from Lat. saltatio, a dance, a dancing. =Lat. 
saltatus, pp. of saltare, to dance, frequent. of salire, to leap; see 
Salient. Der. saltat-or-y, from Lat. saltatorius, adj. 

SALT. a vessel for holding salt. (E.; and F., = L.) 
‘The word καῖε is explained above. Cellar is an absurd corruption of 
saler or seller, derived from F. sali¢re. Thus we find: ‘Saliere, ἃ salt- 
seller;* Cot. Cf. Ital. saliera, a salt-cellar. ‘Hoe selarium, a celare ;* 
‘Wright's Vocab. i. 198, note 8. ‘A saltsaler of sylver;” A.D. 1463, in 
Bory Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 23, 1.8, Formed from Lat. sal, salt; see 

4 Hence salt-cellar = salt-salt-holder; a taytological 
ion, 


x 
ition in heraldry, a St. Andrew's cross. (F.,=L.) St. 
‘Andrew's cros is one inthis positon X; when charged on ἃ shield 
it is called a saltier,—F. saultoir, *Saint Andrew's crosse, 

by heralds;” Cot. ‘The old sense was stirrup (Littré, sv. sautoi); 
the cross seems to have been named from the position of the side- 
pieces of a stirrup, formerly made in ἃ triangle Δ. -- Low Lat. salta- 
forium, a stirrap, a common word; Ducange. — Lat. saltatorius, 
belonging to dancing or leaping, suitable for mounting a horse. = 
Lat. saltator, a dancer, leaper.= Lat. saltare, to dance, leap ; frequen- 
tative of salire; see Salient. 
SALT-PETRE, nitre. (E.; and F,—L.,=Gk.) InShak. 1 Hen. 
IV, i. 3. 60, For the former part of the word, see alt. The E. 
word is a translation of Ὁ. 


+ salpestre, ‘salt-petre;* Cot. Here 
fares ε (mod, Ε΄, -pétre) is from’ 
sal petra, lil 


᾿ς petra ; and sall-petre represents 
“salt of the rock.’ Lastly, Lat. petra is from Gk. 
πέτρα, a tock; see Petrify. 

SALUBRIOUS, healthful. (L.) A late word. In Phillips, ed. 
1706, Coined as if from a Lat. salubriosus*, extended from Lat. 
salubris, bealthfal. β. Lat. salibris appears to stand for salut-bris, 
where the suffix -bris prob, means ‘bearing,’ or bringing, as in G. 
frucht-bar, fruitful ; this suffix generally appears as -fer in Latin, but 
‘both -ber and -/er may be referred to the root BHAR, to bring; and 
we find also ὡς ἔπος, saluti-fer, salw-ber. This gives the sense of 
*health-bringis Salut- is the stem of salus, health, allied to 
saleus, sound, in good Health, whence E. safe; see Safe, ‘Der. salu- 
brious-ly. Also salubri-ty, Minsheu, from F. salubrité (Cot.), = Lat. 
acc. salubritatem. 

SALUTARY, healthful, wholesome. (., “ 1.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. = F. salutaire, “healthful ;” Cot. = Lat. salutaris, 
healthful.—Lat. salut-, stem of salus, health, allied to saluus; see 
Salubrious, Safe. 

SALUTE, to wish health to, to greet. (1.) In Spenser, F.Q. i. 
1. 30; and in Palsgrave.=Lat. salutare, to wish health to, επεεὶ 
Lat. salut-, stem of salus, health, allied to sa/wus; see Safe. 


SAMPLE. 


salutat-ion, M, E. salutacioun, Wyclif, Luke, i. 41, from F. salutation 

(Cot, from Lat. ace saltationm. 'And see Balutary: 
SALVAGE, money paid for saving ships. (F..—L.) "In Blount's 

Gloss, ed. 1674.0: F. saloage ‘droit de savage, a tenth part 


of goods which were like to perish by shipwrack, due unto him who 
saves them ;’ Cot.=O. F. salver, F. sauver, to save. Lat. saluare ; 
see Save, 


SALVATION, preservation. (F..-L.) _M.E. saluacioun, salua- 
cion, Chaucer, C. T. 7080; spelt sauuacion, Ancren Riwle, p. 242, 1. 
26.—F. salvation. = Lat. saluationem, acc. of saluatio, a saving. Lat. 
᾿αἰμαινς, of saluare, 

Vid, ointment.’ (Ε) M. salve), Chaucer, C.T. 
amar older form saife, Ormulum, 6477.—A. 5, sealf, Mark, xiv. 53 
fohn, xii. G. salbe, B. From the Teut. type 


ἢ . Sense was prob. oil? or ‘ grease: 
it answers in form to the rare Gk. words teen, ojl, ἕλφοε, butter, in 
Hesychius; and to Skt. sarpis, clarified butter, named from ‘its 
slipperiness.= 4/ SARP, to glides see Blip. Der. salve, verb, from 
A.S. sealfian, cognate with Goth. salbon. 
8. ἃ plate on which anything is presented. (Span.,—L.) 
Properly sa/va, but misspelt salver by confusion with the old’ word 
salver in the sense of *preserver,’ of one who claims salvage for 
shipping. This is shewn by the following. ‘Salve, from salvo, to 
save, is a new fashioned piece of wrought plate, broad and fist, with 
8 foot underneath, and is used in giving , or other liquid thing, 
to save or preserve the carpit or clothes from drops ;’ Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. This invented explanation, oddly enough, does not affect 
the etymology, = Span. salva, a salver, a plate on which anything is 
ited ; it also means * Pregustation, the previous tasting of viands 
Pefore they are served up.” There is also the phrase Aacer la salva, 
‘to drink to one's heal Neuman. We also find the dimin. 
salvilla, 2 salver.Span. salvar, ‘to save, free from risk ; to taste, to 
prove the food or drink of nobles ;* Neuman. = Lat. salvare, to save; 
see Save, Safe. Mr. Wedgwood says: ‘as salva was the 
tasting of meat at a great man’s table, salvar, to guarantee, to taste 
or make the essay of meat served at table, the name of salver is in 
all probabilit from the article having been used in connection with 
the essay, The Ital. name of the essay was credenza, and the same 
term was used for a cupboard or sideboard; credentiere, credenzere, 
a prince's taster, cup-bearer, butler, or cupboard-keeper Florio). 
F. credence d'argent, silver plate, or a cupboard of silver plate ;’ Cot. 
Thus a salver was the name of the plate or tray on which drink 
was presented to the taster, or to the drinker of a health. 
8, l, of the like kind, identical. (E.) M.E. same, Chancer, 
Ὁ. Το 16923.—A.S. same, only as adv., as in sud same swd men, the 
same as men, just like men; Alfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxiii. § 4 
(bk. iii. met. 9). The adjectival use is Scand. ; cf. Icel. samr, Dan. 
and Swed. samme, the same. +O. H.G, sam, adj., sama, adv. + Goth. 
sama, the same; cf. samana, together. 4 Russ, samuii, the same. + 
Gk. ὁμός. 4 Skt, sama, even, the same. B. The form SAMA is 
extended from base SA, meaning together, like, same with; cf, 
Skt. sa, with, in compound nouns, as in sa-kamala, with lotus 
flowers; also the same, like, equal, ‘as in sa-dharman, adj, of the same 
caste Benfey, p. 981. rom the same base is the prep. SAM, 
‘appearing in Sit. cam, with (Vedic); also the Lat. mu, to” 
fei similis, like (whence E. Simultaneous, Similar) ae 
ik. ὁμοῖοε, like (whence E. Homosopathy). See Curtius, i. 400. 
‘Der. same-ness; and see semi-, similar, simulate, semblance, aremble, 
dis-semble, resemble, Also some, ~some. 
SAMITE, a rich silk stuff. (F.,—L.—Gk.) M.E. samit, spelt 
samyte, Ly beaus Disconus, 833 (ed. Ritson, vol. ii); King Alisaunder, 
1027. ’ And see two examples in Halliwell, who explains it by ‘a 
very rich silk stuff, sometimes interwoven with gold or silver thread.” 
=O. F. samit, a silk stuff; Burguy. See samy in Cotgrave.—Low 
ee exami ie samite; Ducange. — Late Gk. ἐράμιτον, cited by 
to have been a stuff woven with six threads or 
bed kinds of thread; from Gk a, six (cognate with E. six), and 
alton a thread of the woof. See Dimity, which is ἃ word of similar 
orig The mod. G. sammet, sammt, velvet, is the same word. 
HIRE, the name of a herb, (F,=—L. ἀπά Gk.) Spelt 
sampire in K. Lear, iv. 6. 15; and in Minsheu, ed. 1627; and this is 
8. more correct spelling, representing ἃ former pronunciation. So 
also Sherwood, in his index to Cotgrave, who gives Aerbe de S. Pierre 
as a F, equivalent. Spelt sampier in Baret (1580), which is will 
better. — F. Saint Pierre, St. Peter; Cotgrave, 5. ν. Aerbe, 
*Herbe de 8. Pierre, sampire.’ = Lat. sanctum, acc. of sanctus, aly 
and Petrum, acc. of Petrus, Peter, named from Gk. πέτρα, α holy 
érpos. α stone. 
‘an example, pattern, specimen. (Ε., τ 1.) M.E. 
sample, Cursor Mundi, 95243 spelt asaumple (for esaumple), Ancren 
gRiwle, p. 112, 1. 16.=0. F. essemple, example. Lat. exemplim. See 


SANATORY. 


Doublets, ensample, example. 

O.F. “feamplaire (14th cent., Littré), another 
of O.F. example,“ patie, sample, or sampler,’ Cot, = Lat, 
exemplar. See Exemplar, which is a doublet. 

SANATORY, healthful. (L.) Not in Todd’s Johnson. Philli 
has the allied word sanative, used of medicinal waters, now nearly 
obsolete. Coined as if from a Lat. sanatorius*, extended from 
sanator, ἃ healer. We find also Lat. sanativus, healing. = Lat. sana, 
Pp. of sanare, to heal.= Lat. sanus, in good health; see Sans 

to consecrate, (F.,=L.) Spelt sanctifie, Tyndall's 
Works, p. 11, col. 2, 1.6; Gower, C. 34. “- F. sancti 
sanctifie ; Cot.— Lat. sanctificare, to make holy.= Lat. sancti-, 
sanctus, holy ; and -fic-, for facere, to make, See Saint and Fak 
Der. sanctifie-at-ion, from F. sanctification (Cot.) ; sanctifi-er. 

BAN (ONY, devoutness. (! .) In Shak. Troil. v. a. 
137. F. sanctimonie ; ” Cot. Lat. sanci , sanctity. Lat. sancti-, 
for sancfo-, crude form of sanctus, holy ; with Aryan suffixes -man- and 
-ya. See Baint. Der. sanctimoni-ous, -ly, -ness. 

BANCTION, natification. (F.,—L.) Ια Cotgrave.=F. sanction, 

“sanction ;’ Cot.Lat. sanctionem, acc. of sanctio, ᾿ sanction. = Lat, 
sanctus, ΤΟΣ of tre to render sacred. See Saint 

holiness. (L.) As You Like It, i a 14. Formed 
(by analogy) from Lat. sanctitatem, acc. of sanctitas, holiness. = Lat. 
sancti-, for sanctus, holy; see Saint. 

SANCTUARY, a sacred place. (F,=L.) _M.E. seintuarie 
shrine; Chaucer, C. Τὶ 12887. — O. F. saintuaire, saintuairie ἀν 
sanctuaire), a sanctuary.— Lat, sanctuarium, a shrine. Lat. sanctu-s, 
holy; see Saint. 

SAND, fine particles of stone. (E.) M.E. sand, sond, Chaucer, 
C.T. 4919.-- Α.5. sand; Grein i ii, 390. Du. zand. + Icel. sandr. 
+ Swed. and Dan. sand. 4 G. sand. B. All from the Tent. t 
SANDA; Fick, iii, 319. But the supposed connection with 
ἅμαθον is untenable, since that appears to be related to ψάμαθοτ; and 
to connect initial s with Gk. Ψ is very forced. Der. sand-eel, -glass, 
hat, -martin, -poper, -piper, -stone; sand-y, Α. 8, sandig; sand- 


“BANDA, akind of shoe. (F.,=L.,=Gk.) M.E. sandalies, pl, 
Wyclif, Mark, vi. 9.—F. sandale, ‘a sandall, or sendall ;’ Cot.—Lat. 
sandalium, = Gk, σανδάλιον, dimin. of σάνδαλον (Aolic σαμβάλον), a 
wooden sole bound on to the foot with straps, a sandal. Supposed 
to be derived from Gk. σανίς, a board, plank; but cf. Pers. sandal, a 
sandal, sort of slipper, Rich. Dict. p. 853. 
SANDAL-WOOD, ἃ fragrant wood. (Εἰ, = Pers,, = Skt.) 
‘Sandal or Saunders, a precious wood brought out of India ;’ Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. Spelt sanders in Cotgrave, and in Baret (1580) ; 
this form seems to be an E. corruption. =F. sandal, ‘sanders, a sweet 
smelling wood brought out of the Indies” Cot. -- Pers. chandal, 
“‘sandal-wood ;’ Rich. Dict., p. spelt chandan, id. = Skt. 
chandana, sandal, the tree; which ἡ ΠΣ derives from chand, to shine, 
allied to Lat. candere, 

SANDWICH, two slices of bread with ham between them. (E.) 
So called from John Montague, 4th Earl of Sandwich (born 1718, 
died 1792), who used to have sandwiches brought to him at the 
gaming-table, to enable him to go on playing without cessation. 
Sandwich is a town in Kent; A.S. Sandwic = sand-vill: 

SANE, of sound mind. (L) A late word. In Todd's Johnson, 
Lat. sanus, of sound mind, whole. Allied to Gk. σάος, σῶς, whole, 
sound. Root uncertain. Der. sane-ness ; san-at-ive, san-at-or-y (see 
Sanatory); san-i-ty, Hamlet, ii. 2. 214, formed (by analogy) from 
Lat. acc, sanitatem ; san-i-ta-ry, a coined word. 

SANGUINE, ardent, hopeful. (F,—L.) The use of the word 
is due to the old belief in the ‘four humours,’ of which blood was 
one; the excess of this humour rendered people of a hopeful ‘ tem- 
Perament’ or ‘complexion.’ Μ. Ἐ, sanguin; * Of his complexion he 

Chaucer, C. T. 335. = F. sanguin, ‘sanguine, bloody, 
‘a sanguine complexion;’ Cot. = Lat. sanguineum, acc. of tanguiness, 
fide = Lat. sanguin-, stem of sanguis, blood. Root uncertain. 
Der. dangvin ym “nats; sanguine, ‘rglished from Lat. sangwineus; 
sanguin-ar-y, Dryden, Hind and Panther, -pt. iii. 1. 679, from F. 
ee Sram ae Cot. from Lat. sanguinarius. 
the highest council of the Jews. (Heb.,=Gk.) 
we Ted Todd’s Johnson, who cites from Patrick's Commentary on Judges, 
iv. 5.—Late Heb. sankedrin, not a trae Heb. word (Webster). Gk, 
owiipor, a council; lit. ἃ sitting together, Sitting in council.—Gk. 
fut. ἐδιοῦμαι), I sit, 


Example. 
Dr. iii. 2. 205, from 
form 


σύν, together; and ἕδρα, a seat, from ἕζομαι (| 
te with E. sit, 


See Byn- and Sit. 


. 166.0 
the final + is unoriginal (see Dies).— 
if not, unless, exc 

RT, lit, “Syuumetical language.’ ki) *The word, 
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Der. sampler, Mids. Nt. ® Sanskrit Skt. sansktita) is made up of the preposition sam, “together.” 


and the pp. ἐτίμα, “ made,” an euphonic s being inserted. 
Pound means “ carefully constructed,” « symmetrically formed ” (con 
fectus, constructus). In this sense, it is opposed to the Prakrit (Skt. 
‘prakrita), " common,” “natural,” simak ταο ἀρ ας οἰ ίεας jects 
which gradually arose out of it, and from which most of the lan 

now spoken. in upper India ‘are more or less directly deni 
Monier Williams, ‘Sam is allied to E. same; 


Grammar, p. xix. 


and Ari, to make, to Lat. ereare; see game and Create. 


397. + Ὁ. Du, sap, 
Ο. soft (with 
63) connects 
these with Lat, sucus, Irish sug, Russ. sol’, sap; from a primary form 
SAKA or SWAKA; cf. Lith sakas, gum on cherry-trees. In this 
view, # has become 9, as in other cases; cf. Lat. coyuere with Gk. 
πέπτειν. See Suck, Succulent. Di ple, ath. sapp-i-ness ; 


sap-ling, a young succulent tree, Rich, IT, iti 
‘Gy to tedermine, (Fee Low L.,-Gkciy  Sapping or τοῖα- 
ing ;’ Howell, Famil. Letters, vol. ii. let. 4.-- Ὁ. Ε΄ sapper (F. saper), 


‘to undermine, dig into;’ Cot.=O.F. sappe (15th cent., Littré), αὶ 
kind of hoe; mod. F. safe, an instrument for mining. "Cf. Span. 
zapa, a spade; Ital. zappa, ‘a mattocke to dig and delue wit 
sappe;’ Florio.-Low Lat. sapa, a hoe, mentioned a.p. 1183 oe 
cange). β, Diez proposes to refer these words to Gk. oxa 

a digging-tool, a hoc; from σκάπτειν, to dig. He instances I 
zolla, which he derives from O.H.G. sholla, Der. sapp-er. 


ID, savoury. (L.) Sir T. Browne has sapidity, Vulg. Errors, 
21, § 6; and sapor, id. § 8. ΑἹ] the words are rare. = Lat. 
fus, savoury.= Lat. sapere, to taste, also, to be wise. See Ba- 
And 


plence. Der τρί δ Ὁ alo separ, Lom Lat, safer, taste 
‘See savour, in-sipi 

SADIENCE. wisdom (Fock), [The ad 
word.] M.E. sapience, P. Plowman, B. iti. 3 
=F. sa » ‘sapience;’ Cot.— Lat. sapientia, wisdom. nA sapienti-, 
crude form of pres. aR of sapere, to be wise, orig. to taste, discern, 
Β. From a base 5, Ὁ. for SAK or SWAK, allied to Lat. suews, 
Juice, and E. sap Bap (1). Der. (from Lat. sapere) sapi-ent, K. 
Teas, τς iii, 5. As tape sage (1); and see sapid. 

US, soapy. (L.) In Bailey's Dict., vol. ii. ed. 

1731. ΒΑΡΟΝΑΣ ‘as if from Lat. safonaceus*, soapy, from Lat. sapon-, 
stem of sapo, soap (Plin 4 Ttis doubt! whether sapo (Gk. 
σάπων) is a Lat. word ; it is the same as E. soap, and may have been 
borrowed from Teutonic; see Soap. 

SAPPHIC, a kind of metre. the Gk.) ‘Meter saphit;? G. 
Douglas, Palace of Honour, pt. ii. st. 4. Lat. Sapphicus, Sapphic, 
belonging to Sappho, the poetess.—Gk. Σαπφώ, a poctess born at 
Mitylene in Lesbos, died about 592 B.c. 

SAPP! PHIRE, 2 precious stone. (F..—L.,—Gk.,=Heb.) ΜΕ. 
saphir, Old Eng. Miscellany, οὗ, . 115.—F. saphir 
saphir stone ;* Cot.= Lat. sapphirus.—Gk. σάπφειροτ, a sapphit 
Heb. peti ΤΊ (with initial sameck), Cf, Pers. sajfir, a sap- 
phire 


ic 

SARABAND, Pind st dance. (F..=-Span.,= Pers.) InBen Jonson, 
The Devil is an Ass, iv. 1 (Wittipol). Explained as ‘a Spanish dance* 
in Johnson.=F. sarabande (Litt) Span, zarabanda, a dance; of 
Moorish origin. Supposed to be from Pers. sarband, of which the lit 
sense is ‘a fillet for fastening the ladies’ head-dress;’ Rich. Dict. 
822.—Pers. sar, head, cognate with Gk. κάρα; and band, a 
See Cheer and Band (1). 

JARACEN, one of an Eastem people. (L., -- Arab.) M.E. 

saracen, Rich. Coer de Lion, 2436; sarezyn, 2461.—Lat. saracenus, & 

‘one of the eastern ‘people.’ Arab. shargiy, oriental, 

eastem ; sunny ; Rich. Dict. p. 889. Gi Arab. sharg, the east, the 

rising sun; id,’ From Arab. root skaroga, it rose. Der, Saracen-ic; 
also sarcen-et, g. v.5 siroeco, 4. ¥. 

‘SARCASM: a sneer. (F., = L.. = Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674.—F. sarcasme,‘a biting taunt ;’ Cot.— Lat. sarcasmus, sarcasmos. 
=Gk. σαρκασμός, a sneer.—Gk. σαρκάζειν, to tear flesh like dogs, to 
bite the lips in rage, to sneer.= Gk. cape-, stem of σάρξ, flesh. Der. 
sareas-t-ic, Gk. σαρκαστικός, sneering ; sarcas-f-ic-al-ly. 

SARCENET, SARSNET, a fine thin silk. (F., =L.,= Arab) 
In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, iii, 1. 256..- Ο. Ε. sarcenet, a stuff made by the 
Saracens (Roquetort ‘Formed from Low Lat. saracenicum, sarcenet 
Ducan "ον. Lat. Saraceni, the Saracens ; see Saracen. 

JARCOPHAGUS, a stone receptacle for a corpse, (L.,=G.) 
i Holland, tr. of Plinie, Ὁ. xxxvi. 6. 17; it was the name of a kind 
of lime-stone, so called ‘ because that, jin the space of forty daies 
it is knowne for certaine to consume the bodies of the dead which 
are bestowed therein.’ = Lat. sarcophagus. = Gk. aapxopd-yor, carni- 
vorous, flesh-consuming ; hence a name for a species of lime-stone, as 


ed. Morris, an 
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SATYR, 


above. = Gk. σαρκο-, crude form of σάρξ, flesh (see Sarcasm); anda substitute for satiate in a participial sense, and the verb was then 


φαγεῖν, to eat, from γ' BHAG, to eat. 
JARDING (1), a small fish. (F.,-L.,—Gk.)_ In Cotgrave.=F. 
sardine, also spelt sardaine in Cotgrave, and explained as ‘a pilchard, 
or sardine.’= Lat. sardina, also sarda, a sardine. = Gk. σαρδίνη, σάρδα, 
a kind of fish; explained as ‘a kind of tunny caught near Sardinia * 
(Liddell). Perhaps named from Gk. Σάρδω, Sardinia, 
SARDINS (2), a precious stone. (L., -- Gk.) M.E. sardyn, 
‘Wyclif, Rev. iv. 3.—Lat. sardinus*, not in the dictt., but the Lat. 
equivalent of Gk. σαρδίνοι. The Vulgate has sardinis in Rev. iv. 3 25 
a gen. case, from a nom. sardo.Gk. σαρδίνος, a sardine stone, Rev. 
iv. 3. Also σαρδώ; also σάρδιον. So called from Sardis, capital of 
Lydia in Asia Minor, where it was first found; Pliny, Ὁ. xxxvii. c. 7. 
Der. sord-onyz, q.¥. 

SARDONIC, meering, said of a laugh or smile. (F.,=L..—Gk.) 
Only in the phr. ‘Sardonic laugh’ or * Sardonic smile.” In Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674, it is a ‘Sardonian laughter.’ So also ‘Sardanian 
mile ;’ Spenser, F.Q. v.9. 12.=F. sardonique, used in the 16th cent. 
(Litre) ; ‘but usually sardonien. Cotgrave has: ‘ris sardonien, αὶ 
forced or causelesse mirth.'=Lat. Sardonicus*, for the more usual 
Sardonius, Sardinian. Gk. 


rug, the sard-onyx, 
capital of Lydia; 
Band Oy 


span.) ‘Sarsa- 


‘against stake 
Imagined a physician Parillo for it to be named after. 
Ὁ see Sarcenet. 

SASH (1), a case or frame for panes of glass. (Ε., -- 1.) ‘A 
Jezebel ... appears constantly dressed at her sask;’ Spectator, πο. 
175 (40.1711). ‘Sash, or Sash-window, a kind of window framed 
with large squares, and corruptly so called from the French word 
chassis, a frame ;' Phillips, ed. 1706. = F. ehassis, ‘a frame of wood 
for a window;’ Cot. Extended from O.F. chasse (F. chdsse), a 
shrine. =Lat. capsa, a box, case ; see Chase (3), Case (2). 

SASH (2), a scarf, band. (Pers.) Formerly spelt stash, with the 
sense of turban, ‘His head was wreathed with a huge shash or 
tulipant (turban) of silk and gold ;’ Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 1638, 

191; Cited in Trench, Select Glossary. ‘So much for the silk in 

judsea, called shesk in Hebrew, whence haply that fine linen or silk 
is called shashes, worn at this day about the heads of Eastern people;’ 
Fuller, Pisgah Sight of Palestine, b. ii. c. 14, § 24. Βαὲ it does not 
seem to bea Hebrew word, ‘Trench, in bis Eng. Past and Present, 
calls it a Turkish word; which is also not the case. The solution is, 
that the word is Persian. = Pers. shast, "ἃ thamb-stall wom by archers, 
po Rirdle wom by the Magi? ἃς, Rich. Dict. p. 891, In Vullers 
Pers, Dict. ii. 425, 426, we find: shest, a thumb, archer’s thamb-ring 
(to guard the thumb in shooting), a fish-hook, plectrum, fiddle-string, 
scalpel; also ‘cingulum idolatrorum et igniscultorum,’ i.e. a girdle 
‘worn by idolaters and fire-wo! rs, thus accounting for our sash. 

SASSAFRAS, a kind of laurel. (F.,—Span.,—L.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1706, where it is said to grow in Florida, = F. sassafras. = Span. 
sasafras, sassafras; corrupted from O. Span. sassifragia, the herb 
saxifrage (Minsheu) ; we find also Span. salsafras, salsifrax, salsi- 
fragia, saxifrage (Neuman), all various corruptions of sassifragia, 
“The same virtue was attributed to sassafras as to saxifrage, of breaking 
up the stone in the bladder ;* Wed, |. See . 

ΤΑΝ, the devil. (Heb.) Lit. "ἴδια enemy.’ Called Sathanas 

in Wyclif, Rev. xii. 9; spelt Satanas in the Vulgate ; and Σατανᾶς in 
the Greek.= Heb. sdédn, an enemy, Satan ; from the root sdtan (with 
sin and teth), to be an enemy, persecute. | Der. Satan-ic, Satan-ie~al. 

ΒΑ! asmall bag. (F.,=L.,—Gk.,= Heb.,= Egyptian?) 
MLE. sachel, Wyclif, Lake, x. 4.—O.F. sachel, a little bag (Roque- 
fort, with a citation.) — Lat. saccellum, acc. of saccellus, dimin, of 
saccus, a sack, bag; see Sack. 

SATE, SATIATE, to glut, fill full, satisfy. (L.) In Hamlet, 
i. 5. 56; we find sated, Oth. i, 3.356. Sate can be nothing but a 


evolved. The abbreviation would be assisted by the known use of 
Lat. sat for satis, and by the O. F. satiffier for satisfier, to satisfy; see 
Roguefort. Cf. ‘That satiate yet unsatisfied desire;’ Cymb. i. 6. 48. 
Or sate may have been suggested by Lat. satur, full. It comes to 
much the same thing. = Lat. satiatus, pp. of satiare, to sate, satiate, 
fill full. Cf. Lat. satur, full; sat, satis, sufficient. All from a base 
SAT, signifying *full”’ or filled; whence also E. sad; see Sad. 
Der. satiat-ion ; ty, from F, satieté, ‘satiety, fulnesse,’ Cot, 
from Lat. satietatem, acc. of satietas. Also sat-is-fy, 4. ν. ; satire, q.¥., 


ΓΟ ΧΤᾺ soil (3), 4.ν. 

SATELLITE, a follower, attendant moon. (F.<L.) ‘Satellite, 
one retained to guard a man's person, a yeoman of the guard, ser- 
geant, catchpoll ;* Blount, ed. 1674. -- Ε. satellite, ‘a sergeant, catch- 
pole, or yeoman of the guard ;” Cot.= Lat. satellitem, acc. of satelles, 
‘an attendant, life-guard. Root uncertain. 

SATIN, a glossy silk. (Εἰ, “ 1.) M.E. satin, Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 
4557. = F. satin, *satin;’ Cot. ΟΥ̓, Ital. setino, ‘a kind of thin silke 
stuffe ;᾿ Florio. Also Port. setim, satin, Low Lat. satinus, setinus, 
satin (Ducange). Extended from Lat. sea, a bristle; we find the 
Low Lat. seta in the sense of silk (Ducange) ; also Ital. seta, ‘any 
kind of silke,’ Florio. B. Similarly Span. pelo, hair, also means 
fibre of plants, thread of wool or silk, &&c.; and the Lat. seta was 
used of the human hair as well as of the bristles of an animal; see 
Diez. Root unknown. Der. satin-et, satin-y, satin-wood. 

SATIRE, a ridiculing of vice or folly. (F.,=L.) In Shak, Much 
Ado, ν. 4. 103.—F. satire ‘otgrave has: ‘Satyre, a satyr, an invec- 
tive or vice-rebuking poem.’ = Lat. satira, also satura, satire, a species 
of poetry orig. dramatic and afterwards didactic, peculiar to the 
Romans (White). _B. It is said that the word meant ‘a medley,’ 
and is derived from satura lanz, a full dish, a dish filled with mixed 
ingredients ; satura being the fem. of satur, full, akin to savis, enough, 
and to satiare, to satiate ; see Sate. De: je-al, spelt saturicall, 
Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 130, 1. 1393 satir-ise, satis 

TIBFY, to supply or please fully. (F.,—L.) ‘Not al so 
satisfide ;* 5] ᾿Εν §-1§. 01 satysfye, I content, or suffyce, 
Te satisfie;’ Palsgrave. F. satisfier, to satisfy (as in Palsgrave) ; 
afterwards displaced by satisfaire ; see Littré. Formed as if from a 
Low Lat. satigfcare*, substituted for Lat. satisfacere, to satisfy.= Lat. 
satis, sh ; and facere, to make. See Sate and Fact. Der. 
satisfact-ion, M.E. satisfaccioun, Wyclif, 1 Pet. iii. 15, from F. satis 
faction, * satisfaction," Cot. ; satisfactory, from F. satisfactoire, * satis- 


factory Cot. ; satisfact-or-i-ly, -ness. 

SATRAP, a Persian viceroy. (F.,—L., = Gk. = Pers) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. [We find M.E. satraper, Allit, Romance 
of Alexander, 1913, 1937.] = F. satrape, ‘a great raler;’ Cot.=Lat. 
satrapam, acc. of satrapes ; we also find nom. safraps (acc. satrapem). 
= Gk. σατράπην, the title of a Persian viceroy or governor of a pro- 
vince. β. Certainly an O. Pers. word. Littré, citing Bumnouf (Yacna, 
Ρ. 545), compares the Gk. pl. ἐξαιθραπεύοντες, found in inscriptions 
(Liddell and Scott give the form ἐξατράπη), and the Heb. pl. achask- 
darpnim, satraps. He proceeds to give the derivation from the Zend 
shbithropaiti, ruler of a region, from shditkra, ἃ region, and paiti, 
chief. Of these words, the former is the same as Skt. Ashetra, a field, 
region, landed property (Benfey, p. 240); and the latter is Skt. pati, 
ἃ master, lord (id. p. 00). Fick gives the Zend words ; i. 305, 306. 
SATURATE, to fill to excess. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. -- 
Lat. saturatus, pp. of saturare, to fill full. Lat. satwr, full; allied to 
satis, enough; see Bate. Der. satur-at-ion ; satur-able. 
SATURDAY, the seventh day of the week. (E.) M.E. Sater 
day, Ῥ. Plowman, B. v.14, 367.— A.S, Sater-dag, Luke, xxiii. 54; 
also spelt Setera-dag, Exod. xvi. 23; Saternes dag, rubric to Matt. 
xvi. 28, xx. 29. The name Sater or Satern is borrowed from Lat. 
Saturnus, Satum; cf. Lat. Saturni dies, Saturday; Du. zaturdag, 
Saturday, See Saturnine. 

gat ‘EB, gloomy of temperament. (F.=L.) ‘Saturnine, 


of the nature of Saturn, i.e. sterne, tad, melancholy ;” Minsheu. — 
Ὁ. F. Saturnin, a form noticed by Minsheu ; and Littré has safurnin 
asa medical term, with the sense of ‘ relating to lead;" lead being 
a symbol of Satu. The more usual form is F. Saturnien, ‘sad, 
sowre, lumpish, melancholy ;’ Cot. Both adjectives are from Lat. 
Saturnus, the god Saturn, also the planet Satum. β. The pecaliar 
sense is due to the supposed evil influence of the planet Saturn in 
astrology; see Chaucer, C. T. 2455-2471. y. Satwraus meant 
“the sower;* from satum, supine of serere, to sow; see Season. 
Der. (from Saturnws) Saturn-alia, 5. pl. the festival of Satum, a time 
of license and unrestrained enjoyment ; Saturn-ian, pertaining to the 
golden age of Saturn, Pope, Dunciad, i. 28, iii. 320, iv. 16. Also 
Satur-day, q.v. 

SATYR, a sylvan god. (F,=L.,=Gk.) In Shak, Hamlet, i. 2. 


shortened form of satia’e ; probably the pp. safed was at first used as 140, = F. satyre, “a satyr, a monster, halfe man halfe goat ;* Cot. = 


SAUCE, 


‘Der. satyr-ie, 
SAUCE, a liquid seasoning for food. (F.,=L.) M.E. sauce, 
‘Chaucer, C. T. 353; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 43. -- F. sauce, ‘a sauce, 
Cot.= Lat. salsa, a salted thing ; fem. of saisus, salted, 
salt, salt, P. of salire, to salt.—Lat. sal, salt; see Balt. Der. saucepan; 
low vessel orig. intended to hold sauce, L. L. L, iv. 3. 
ΓΝ ‘we find Low Lat. salsarium, Hlossed by M.E, sauser, in Alex. 
jeckam, in Wright's Vocab. i. 98, 1. 5 ; sauce, verb, to give ἃ relish 
to, often used ironically, asin As YouLike I 69; κάμει, i.e. full 
‘of salt, pungent, Twel ith Nt. ii. 4-159; saue-inly, K. Leas . 22, 
i, 4. 415 sauc-i-ness, Com. Exrors, ii. 2. 28, Also saus-age, q. v. 
8A to lounge. (Unknown.) ‘By sauntering still on 
some adventure ;’ Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 1.1. 1343 (ed. Bell, ii. 111), 
Not in early use.’ We find however, in the Romance of Partenay, ed. 
Skest 1. 4653, that Geoffrey ' santred and doubted,’ i.e. hesitated and 
as to whether he was of the lineage of Presine. Unfortu- 
ae this j is not a very sure instance, as the MS. might be read as 
sautred, or even as fautred. Still it deserves to be noted. In the 
dialect of Cumberland the word is santer. " Santer, saunter; false}, 
an oald wife saxter = an unauthenticated tradition ;* 
Cumberland Glossary. 6 No satisfactory account of this wor word 
has ever been given. Mr. Wedgwood thinks an J has been lost; cf. 
Tcel. sientr, idle loungi slen, sloth; Dan. slentre, to saunter, 
lounge about, siunte, to ic 
a lubber, luna, to loiter, 


slowly ; Icel. seinta, Dan. 
j. is Icel. seinn, Dan. seen, 
it is worth while to note 
©. Da. swancken, swanckelen, ‘to reele, to stagger,’ Hexham; G. 
schwanken, to reel, vacillate, waver; schioanken in seinen antworten, to 
falter in one’s answers, Certainly the prov. E. swankum, ‘to walk to 
20 Sn le ont cores mam, erm, aire) 
ted to so , strutting, Wilts. 
Taking -er to be the usual frequentative ‘cding a change from 
swanker to swanter or (with loss of w) saunter is not incompatible 
with E. phonetics. These words are related to G. schwank, flexible, 
wavering, O. H.G, swankel, swank, wavering, derived from O. H. G. 
swingen, to swing. See Swing, Swagger. 4 In any case, we 
may safely reject such wild guesses as a derivation from F. sainte 
terre (because men ἜΣΧΕΣ if they visit the Holy Land!), or from 

Ε. F. sens tore (because people saunter who are not 
perty 1); yet these Pucrilites v well il long continue to ra 


ἘΞ by the inexperienced, 
* one ofthe iad tebe. Gk), “A modern geological 
terms formed fom Gk σαύρα οἵ oadp-or, a lizard; with suffix ~ian 


(=Lat. ). 

SAUSAGE, an intestine of an animal, stuffed with meat salted 
and seasoned. (F.,=L.) ΕἾ “αν ,αρε, Gascoigne, Art of Venerie ; 
Works, ed. Hazlitt, 1 Ἢ from bottom.=F. sawcisse (also 
“αν εἰμι in α Cotgrare 


Lat. salcitia, a sau- 


ἃ sancidge = Lo 
sage; Cf.‘ Salcice, Gallice sauchises ;’ Wright's Vocab. i. 
128, Lt. For Lat. salacium, ἃ sausage. Lat. salsi-, for salso-, crude 
form of salsus, salted ; with suffix -ci-am, See Sauce. 
SAUTERNE, 1) From Seater, α place in 


|. (F..—L,) Lit. it merely means 

“living in the woods,’ rustic; hhence, wild, ἀπο spelt salvage, 
Spenser, FQ. iv. 4 393 ἃς. ΜῈ. sauage (with wmv), King Alic 
saunder, 1. 869; spelt salvage, Gower, ὯΔ. =0.F. salvage, 
savaige, mod. F. sauvage, ‘savage, wild;’ Cot. And see Burguy. 
= Lat. siluaticus, ws, belonging to a wood, wild.=Lat. silua, a wood. 
See Silvan. Ry ed 
SAVANIA, Ὲ SAV. [AH, a meadow-plain of America. 
(Spen.,—L.,—Gk.) ‘Savannahs are clear pieces of land without 
woods ;’ Dampier, Voyages, an. 1683 (R.) =Span. sabana (with 6 
sounded ase), ἃ shect for a bed, an altercloth, ἃ lange plain (from 

the appearance of α plain covered with snow).=Lat. sabanum, a linen 
cloth, towel. Gk. σάβανον, a linen cloth, towel. 

SAVE, to rescue, make safe. (F.,—L.) ΜΕ. sayuen (= sauven), 
Ancren Kiwis p. 98, 1. 10; sauen (msaven), Chaucer, C.T. 3534.— 
F. sawver, — Lat. salvare, to secure, make safe. = Lat. 
‘Der. saver, save-all, sav-ing, sb., sav-ings- 
bank, α bank for money saved ; sav-i-our, M. E. saveoure (=saveour), 
P. Plowman, B. v. 486, from O.F. sawor, salveor (Butguy), from 
Lat. acc. saluatorem, & saviour. Also save, . M.E. save (=save), 
P. Plowman, Β, xvii. 100, from F. saxf, in such’ phrases as sauf‘ mon 
groit, my sieht being reserved; see Cotgrave. Also sav-ing, prep., 
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satyrus, = Gk. odrvpos, 2 Satyr, sylvan god, companion of Now corruptly spelt saveloy, but formerly cervelas or cervelat. The 


spelling cermela isin Philips, Kersey, and Ashes Bailey, δά. 1735, 
Cervelas, Cervelat, ἃ large kind of Bolonia sausage, eaten cold 
malice F. cervelat (now cervelas), ‘an excellent kind of drie sau- 
εν &re.; Cot.— Ital. cervellatta, cervelata, 2 short sa 
Doubtless so called because it orig. contained brains. = Ital. 
brain = Lat. cerebellum, dimin, of cerebrum, brain; see Coreb 


Stbines were a wins sheeted Italy. 

SAVOUR, odour, scent, taste. (F,—L.) M.E. sauour (savour), 
Chaucer, C.T. 15697, git, = OF. savour (Burguy); saveur, 
‘savour ;’ Cot.=Lat. saporem, acc. of sapor, taste.—Lat. sapere, to 
tase see see Sepia. ber sever: . E. saueren, Wyclif, Rom. 

E. sauery, Mi ; savowr-i-ness; savour-less. 

ΚΟΤΕ a id of cabbage. 73) Oxmoyn, ἃ sort of fine cab- 

bage, first brought from the territories of the dukedom of Savoy; 
Phillips, ed. 1706. 

saw (2), an instrament for cutting, with a toothed edge. (E.) 
Μ.Ε. sawe, P. Plowm. Crede, l. 753; ‘Wright’s Vocab. i. 181, 1. 3. 
AS. saga; ‘Serra, soga;’ Wright's V 
zaag. + Icel. s5g. 4. Dan. 
from Teut. type SAGA, li 
=o SAK, to cut; cf. Lat. secare, to cut; ‘see Secant. Der. saw, 
verb, M. E. sawen, sawyn, Prompt. Parv.; saw-dust, saw-fish, saw-mill, 
sawpit; also saw-yer (formed like bowxy-er from bow, the y being 
due to an M. E. verb saw-i-en* = saw-en), spelt sawer, Wright's Vocab. 
iL 212, col. 2, Also see-saw, q. ¥. 

SAW (2), a saying, max 
M.E. sawe, Chaucer, C.T. 116; 
387. Allied to Α. 5. secgan, to Teel. saga, a saga, tale; Dan. 
and Swed. saga. + G. soge. See Say. Doublet, saga. 

BAXIFRAGE, a genus of plants. (F.,—L,) Ια Cotgrave and 
Minsheu. =F. ae ‘the herb saxifrage. or stone-break ;’ Cot.= 
Lat. sax; jleen-wort (White). The adiantum or ‘maiden- 
hair’ was ‘also called saxifragus, lit. stone-breaking, because it was 

supposed to break stones in the bladder. *They have a wonderful 
faculty .. . to break the stone, and to expel it out of the body; for 
which cause, rather than for growing on stones and rocks, I believe 
verily it was . . called in Lat. saxifrage;’ Pliny, Ὁ. xxii. c. 21 (Hol- 
land's translation). = Lat. saxi-= κάκου, crude form of saxm, a stone, 
rock; and frag-, base of frangere, to break, e with E. break. 
8. ‘Saxum prob. means fragment, or piece * cu veut of from 4/ SAK, to 
cut; Lat. secare, to cut. Doublet, sassa 

BAY (1), to speak, tell. (E) Μ. len seggen, P. Plowman, B. iii. 
166; also Segoe and often scien, sein, seyn, sain, Chaucer, C.T. 
1153; saye, seis, id, 781.—A.S. seegan, secgean, to say (pt. t. sagde, 
δὰ op. greed, wb, Grea i “at. Ἔα, μία + Dan, eet 

Swed. sdga. + G. sogen; O.H.G. sebjan, segjan, IN these 
are weak verbs, from a Teut. base SAG=4/ SAK, to oy. Cf. 
Lithuan. salyti, to say, μαξαν, I'say. And see Sign. ‘Der. saying, 
L.L.L. i. 2, 21; sooth-say-er; and see saga, saw (2). 

BAY (2), a kind of serge. (F..—L.,—Gk.) ‘Say, a delicate 
serge or woollen cloth ᾿ Halliwell. ‘Saye clothe, serge" Palsgrave. 
MLE. saie; in Wyclif, Exod. xxvi. 9, the later version has saie where 
the earlier has sarge, i.e. serge. =O. F. saie; Cotgrave has saye, ' 
long-skirted jacket, coat, or cassock;’ also sayete, ‘the stuffe fey." 
Florio has Ital. saio, ‘a long side coate,’ and καί kind of fine 
serge or cloth for cos it is also called rask.’ Neumann has 
Span. saya, sayo, a tunic; sayete, a thin light stuff, B. The stuff 
say was so called because used for making a kind of coat or tunic 
called in Lat. saga, sagum, or sogus; cf. Low Lat. sagum (1), a 
mantle, (2) a kind of cloth (Ducange).= Gk. σάγον, α coarse cloak, a 
soldier's mantle; cf. σαγή or σάγη, hamess, armour, σάγμα, a pack- 
saddle, also a covering, a cloak. ‘These Gk. words are not of 
Celtic origin, as has been said, but allied to Skt. sa4j, sajj, to adhere, 
be attached, hang from; see Benfey, p. 996. 

BAY (3), to try, assay. (F.,—L,—Gk) In Pericles, i. 1. 59; as 
a sb, in K. Lear, ν᾿ 3. 148. Merely an abbreviation of Assay or 

Ὁ see Essay. 

SCAB, a crust over a sore. (E.) M.E. scab, Chaucer, C.T. 
19292.A. 8, sab, seb, AS, Leechdoms, ed, Cockayne, 18041. δὲ 
i, 316, 1. 22; i. 322, 1. 17.4 Dan. and Swed. stab + ὃ, . schabe, & 
wood-louse, moth ; also scab, itch, shaving tool, B. The 
lit. sense is ‘itch ;? something that is scratched; Pte seabies, scab, 
itch, from seabere, to scratch. From the Teut. base SKAB, to 
scratch, whence mod. E. shave; see Shave. Der. scabb-ed, seabby, 
scabb-i-ness. Also shabb-y, 


A.S. sagu, a saying’; 


VHLOY, CHRVELAS, « kind of sauuge. (F, Ital, ,-L.)g SCABBAED, a swordsheath, (F=Teut.) Spelt scabberd in 
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termination bert is from the Tentonic word appearing in G. bergen, 
by 


former sy! 
ascalberc®, The prefix αὶ 
éale, écaille, a shell, scale, husk, derived from O.H.G. scala, G. 
schale, δ. Now G. schale means a shell, peel, husk, rind, scale, 
outside, scull, cover of a book, haft (of a knife), bowl, vase. In 
composition schal means cover or outside; as in schalbrett, outside 
pl tree), schalholz, outside of a tree cut into planks, schal- 
twerk, a lining of planks. Cf, schalen, to plank, inlay; messer schalen, 
to haft knives. «. The prob. sense is ‘shell-protection,’ or ‘cover- 
cover ν᾽ it is one of those numerous reduplicated words in which the 
latter half repeats the sense of the former. The notion of putting a 


knife into a haft is much the same as that of putting a sword into a 
sheath, ὠ , Similarly, the Icel. akd/gr, O. Swed. skalp, a scab- 
bard, aj to be from Icel. skdl, a scale, bowl. See Scalp. And 
1 conch that scabbard =scaleterk, with the reduplicated sense of 
‘cover-cover.’ See Seale and Hauberk. 


οἱ 
displayed to view, 
appears in O. Span. εαίαγ, to observe, see, behold, look (Minsheu), 
from Lat. captare, to strive after, watch, observe; and the latter part 
is put for balco, as in Ital. balco, a scaffold, stage, theatre (whence E. 
balcony), which is of Teut. origin. See Catch and Balcony, 
Balk. y, See further in Diez; cata- appears also in Ital. cata~ 
Jetto, a bier, lit. ‘view-bed τ᾿ cf. Parmese and Venetian catar, to 
find; Span. cata, look! see! Der. scaffold, verb; scaffold-ing. 

86. (1), to burn with a hot liquid, to bum. (F.,=L.) M.E. 
sealden, pp. ‘yscalded, Chaucer, C.T. Six-text, A. 2020; Tyrwhitt (1. 
2022) reads yskalled, but the 6 best MSS. have yscalded. _‘Schaldinde 
water, scalding water ;’ Ancren Riwle, p. 246, 1. 3.--Ο. F. escalder 5, 
later form eschauder, ‘to scald ; Cot. Mod. F. échauder.= Lat. ex- 
ealdare, to wash in hot water.=Lat. ex, out, very; and caldus, hot, 
contracted form of calidus, hot, from caldere, to be hot. 

Ex. and Caldron. Der. scald, sb. 

SCALD (2), scabby. (Scand.) In Shak. Hen. V, v. 1. 56. Con- 
tracted form of scalled, i.e. afflicted with the seall; see Scall. 
M. E. sealled, Chaucer, 629. Cf. Dan. skaldet, bald. 

SCALD Scandinavian poet. (Scand.) M.E. seald, Or- 
cel. skéld, a poet. The orig. sense seems to be 
see Scold. 

SCALE (1), a shell, small thin plate or flake on a fish, flake. (E.) 
MLE. scale ; ‘ fisshes scales,’ Gower, C. A. i. 275, 1. 22, ii. 265, 1.18; 
scale (or shale), the shell of a nut, P, Plowman, C. xiii. 145, and 
footnote. A.S. sceale, scale, pl. scealu, a shell or husk, in a gloss 
(Leo); whence bedn-sceale, ἃ husk of a bean (id.). 4 Dan, and Swed. 
skal, a shell, pod, husk, 4 G. schale, O.H.G. scala, a shell, husk. Cf. 
Goth, stalja, a tile. β. The E. word may have been mixed up with 
OLE, arcale (mod. Ἐ, éale); but this is the same word, borrowed from 
O.H.G. seala, y. All from Teut. base SKALA, Fick, iii. 334, 
lit, ‘a flake,’ that which can be peeled off; from Teut. base SKAL, 
to separate, peel off, whence also E. skill; see Skill. Der. scale, 
‘verb; seal-ed, scal-y, scal-i-ness. Allied to Scale (2), Shell, Scall, 

. And see seallop, seal-p. Doublet, shale. 

bowl or dish of a balance. (E.) M.E. skale, 
a bowl, Ancren Riwle, p. 214, note i; seal 
Layamon, 5368.—A.S. sedle, a scale of a balance; *Lanx, sedis 
Bilances, twd sedle (two scales); Wright's Vocab. i. 
pl. scedla, bowls, is in Diplomatarium Avi Saxonici, ed. Thorpe, 
Ῥ 429, 1. 30. B. The A.S. word scdle (with long a) ought 
rather to have given an E. form sole (cf. M. E. scoale above) ; but it 
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» 1» bowl. 
ai Beale), series of graduated measure, 
(3), & + Seri ste luated mi gra- 
dation, (1.) M.E. scale, spelt shale Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, 


pt. i. § 12. Borrowed immediately from Lat. seala, usually in pl. 
scala, 8. flight of steps, ladder. (Hence also F. échelle.) B. Perhay 
Lat. scd-la = sead-la or seand-la, that by which one ascends or descends; 
cf, Lat. seandere, to climb; see Scan. Der. scale, verb, to climb by 
a ladder; Surrey translates ‘ Heerent parietibus scale, postesque sub 
ipso Nituntur gradibus’ (AEneid, ii. 442) by + And rered vp ladders 
against the walles, Under the windowes scaling by their steppes;" 
clearly borrowed from Ital. scalare, to scale. See . 

SCALENE, having three unequal sides, said of a triangle. (L.. 
Gk.) Phillips, ed. 1706, has: ‘Scalenum, or Scalenous Triangle.’ 
Lat. scalenus, adj. = Gk. σκαληνός, scalene, uneven. Allied to 
σκολιός, crooked, σκελλός, crook-legged, σκέλος, a leg. The orig. 
sense is ‘jumping,’ hence, halting, uneven. =4/SKAR, to jump; 
whence σκαίρειν, to skip. 866 Shallow. 

SALL, a scab, scabbiness, eruption on the skin. Scand.) In 
Levit. xiii, 30, ‘Maist thon haue the skalle;’ Chaucer, Lines to 
Adam Scrivener. Gen. used with ref. to the head. ‘On his heued 
he has the skaile;” Cursor Mundi, 11819. Icel. skalli, a bare head. 
‘The lit. sense is ‘having a peeled head ;’ cf. Swed. skallig, bald, 
shala, to peel, so that the word is nearly related to Dan. and Swed. 
skal, 2 husk; see Scale. Der. scald (2), q.v. 

SCALLOP, SCOLLOP, a bi-valvular shell-fish, with the edge 
of its shell in a waved form. (F.,=Teut.) Holland’s Pliny, Ὁ. ix. 
ς. 33, treats ‘Of Scallops’ M.E. skalop (with one J), Prompt. Parv., 

2.—=0.F. escalope, a shell; a word used by Rutebuef; see 
Littré, under escalope, a term in cookery. Of 
‘eut. origin; cf. Ὁ. Du. sckelpe (Du. schelp), a shell; Hexham. 


Hexham ‘S. Tacobs schelpe, S. James his shell ;’ and the 
shell wom by pilgrims who had been to St. James's shrine was 
ff the kind which we call ‘a scallop-shell;’ Chambers, Book of 


Thus Palsgrave has: * scaloppeshell, quocquille de 
saint Tacques. Cf. G. schelfe, a husk. ὀ γι The forms schel-pe, 
schel-fe are extensions from the word which appears in E. as scale 
or shell ; see Beale (1), Shell. Der. scallop, verb, to cut an edge 
into waves or scallop-like curves. And see Scalp. 
SCALP, the skin of the head on which the hair grows. (O. Low 
G.) ‘Her scalpe, taken out of the chamel-house;” Sir T. More, 
διότ ες, MAE. καρ. ‘And his wiknes in his seolp doune falle;? 
ly Eng. Pealter, ed. Stevenson, vii. 17; where scalp means the 
top of the head, Lat. uertex. Evidently an O. Low G. word, due to 
the very form whence we also have Ὁ. Du. schelpe, a shell, and 
Ὁ. Ἐ, escalope, α shell; see Scallop. B. Thus scalp and scallop 
are doublets; the inserted ο is a F. peculiarity, due to the difficulty 
which the French would find in pronouncing the word ; just as they 
prefixed e, on account of their difficulty in sounding initial sc. We 
may further compare O. Swed. skalp, a sheath, Icel. skdlpr, a sheath. 
Ὑ. The orig. sense is shell or seull (head-shell) ; and the word is 
a mere extension of that which appears in E. as scale ; see Scale (1). 
Florio has O. Ital. sealgo della testa, ‘the skalp of ones head ;” but 
this is merely borrowed from Teutonic. Der. scalp, verb; which 
may have been confused with Lat. sealpere (see Scalpel). 
SCALPEL, α small surgeon's knife for dissecting, (L-)| Phi 


illips, 
scalpel. 
3 dimin, of sealprum oF 


ed. 1706, has scalper or scalping-iron; Todd's Johnson 
Scalpel is from Lat. scalpeliems a scalpel 
es ἡρὸ / SKARP, Fick, 
(whence E. scalping-iron).— to cut (Fick, 
Whence slso E. Bharp, 


Lat. scalpere, to cut, carve, scratch, engrave; 
i. 811): 


=L.,=Gk.) It 
Wohi = OF. 
bind-weed ;” Cot, = Lat. 


mony, a kind of bind-weed. 
Priene, in Asia Minor; Pliny, Ὁ. xxvi. c. 8. 
‘AMP 


ΒΟ. see Scamper. 

SCAMPER, to run with speed, flee away. (F.—Ital..=L.) 
“We were fore’d to... scamper away as well as we could;’ 
Dampier’s Voyages, an. 1685 (R.) The suffix -er is, as usual, fre- 
quentative, so that the orig. form is scamp; but this is only found as 
a sb. in the sense of ‘ worthless fellow,’ or ‘cheat,’ though the orig. 


was readily confused with the word above, which is from the sameg meaning is merely ‘fugitive’ or ‘vagabond,’ one given to frequent 
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shifts or decampings. =O. F. escamper, or rather s'escamper, ‘to scape, ᾧ Fruites of Warre, st. 40, and st. 90; M. E. scar, Wyclif, Lev. xxii. 22. 


flie ;’ Cot. = Ital. seampare, ‘to escape, to shift away ;’ Florio, Lat. 
ex, out; and campus, a field, esp. a field of battle. A parallel forma- 
tion to decamp, q.v. See Ex- and Camp. Der. scamper, sb. 
A similar form ‘is scamble, to struggle, K. John, iv. 3. 146, pt for 
scamp-le, 2 parallel frequentative form from the same base. Cf. Du. 
schampelen, to stumble, trip (Hexham), from schampen, to escape (id.), 
word of Romance origin. See Shamble. 

SCAN, to count the measures in a to scrutinise. (F.,.<L.; 
orL.) ἴη Shak, Oth. iii. 3. 2455 ‘shelton, of Court, 245. 

common use in the pp., which was frequently spelt scand, as 
in Spenser, F. Q. vii. 6. 8, where it is used in the sense of ' climbed.’ 
‘The verb should rather have been scand, but the pp. was formed as 
seand (for scanded), and then the final d was taken to be the pp. ter- 
mination, and was accordingly dropped. =O. F. escander, to climb 
Roquefort); whence the use of the verb as in Spenser. [Or, in the 
grammatical sense particularly, derived directly from Latin.]—Lat. 
scandere, to climb; also, to scan a verse.=4/SKAND, SKAD, to 
spring upwards; Skt. skand, to spring, ascend. Der. scans-ion, 
formed (by analogy) from Lat. scansio, a scanning, from the pp. 
scansus. Also scans-or-i-al, formed for climbing, from scansorius, 
belonging to climbing. From the same root, a-scend, a-seent, de-scend, 
de-seent, con-de-scend, tran-scend ; perhaps scale (3), ¢-sca- 
i is offence. (F. 
‘It seandie, Ancren Riwle, p. 12, 1. 
fence ;’ Cot. We also. Ὁ. Ε΄ escandle 
3 whence M. E. scandle,— Lat. scandalum.—Gk. σκάνδαλον, 
8 snare; also scandal, offence, stumbling-block. The orig. sense 
seems to be that of σκανδάληθρον also, viz. the spring of a trap, the 
stick on ἃ trap on which the bait was placed” which sprang up 
and shut the trap. Prob. from 4/SKAND, to spring up; see Scan. 
Der. scandal-ise, from F. scandaliser, formerly scandalizer, ‘to scan- 
dalize,’ Cot. Also scandal-ous, from F. scandaleux, ‘scandalous, 
offensive,’ Cot. ; scandal-ous-ly, -ness. Doublet, si ". 

SCANSION, SCANSORIAL; sce Scan. 

SCANT, insufficient, sparing, very little, (Scand.) Μ. Ε. seant, 
Prompt. Parv. Chaucer of ‘the inordinate scantnesse’ of 
clothing 5 Pers. Tale, De Superbia (Six-text, 1. 414).—Icel. skamt, 
neut. of skammr, short, brief; whence skaméa, to dole out, apportion 
meals (and s0, to scant or stint). Cf. also Icel. skamfr, sb., 2 dole, 
share, portion (hence, short or scant measure). In Norwegian, the 
‘mt changes to nt, so that we find skaatat, pp. measured or doled out, 
skanta, to measure narrowly, reckon closely; shant, a portion, dole, 
piece measured off (Aasen). The πὶ is in the phrase 
‘to scanp work an te g0 it infill and in the prov. E. 

impeng, scant iwell). .. Fick (iii. 332) cites a cognate 
ΟἽ δ᾽ seam, short. "Der. scant, adr, Romeo, 12.1043 set 
verb, Merch. Ven. ii. 1. 17; scant-ly, Antony, iii, 4. 6; scanty, 
seant-i-ly, scant-i-ness, 

SCANTLING, 2 piece of timber cut_of a small size, sam 
pte. (F..=Teut.; with L. prefs.) The word has doubt 

confused with scant and scanty; but the old sense is ‘ pattern,’ 
or‘ sample,’ or a small piece; with reference to the old word cantle, 
As used in Shak. (Troil. i. 3. 341) and in Cotgrave, it is certainly a 
derivative of Ο. F. eschanteler, and answers to O.F. eschantillon, ‘a 
small cantle or comer-piece, also a scanfling, sample, pattern, proof 
of any sort of merchandise ;’ Cot.=O. F. escanteler *, older form of 
aschanteler, ‘to break into cantles,’ to cut up into small pieces; 
Cotgrave, Burguy.=O.F. es-, prefix, from Lat. ex, out; and O.F. 
eantel (Burguy), ἃ cantle, comer, piece, later chantel, chanteau, 

18 comer-peee, or pecce broken off from the comers’ Cot. Hence 
E, cantle, scantle, 1 Hen. IV, 1, 100, B. F. cancel is a dimin, 
οἵ a form cant *, from G, kante, a comer; see Cant (2). J Cf. 
ME. scantilon, a measure, Cursor Mundi, 2231. 

SCAPEGOAT, a goat allowed to escape into the wilderness. 
(F..=L.; and E.)” Levit. xvi. 8. From seape and goat ; scape being 
ἃ mutilated form of escape, in common use; see Temp. ii. 2. 117, &c. 
See Hacape and Goat.’ So also feape grace, one who has escaped 
grace or is out of favour, a graceless fellow. 

8C. belonging to the shoulder-blades. (L.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. (He also gives it as a sb., equivalent to the word 

ly spelt scapulary; see below.] — Low Lat. scapularis, adj. 
formed from Lat. pl. scapula, the choulder-blades, from a sing. 
scapula, not in use, B. Prob. allied to Lat. scapus, a shaft, stem, 
shank, stalk; and to Sceptre. Der. scapular-y, spelt seopularie in 
Minsheu, a kind of scarf wom by friars and others, so called from 
pessing over the shoulders ; M. E. scaplorye, scapelary, Prompt. Parv., 
chapolory, P. Plowman's Crede, 1. 550; from F. seapulaire, Low Lat. 


dare. 
“CAT (1), the mark of a wound, blemish. (F., = L,= Gk) 
‘Scarre of ἃ wounde, covsture ;’ Palsgrave. Spelt skarre, Gascoigne, 


ἔ 


le, 


=O. F, escare, ‘a skar or scab; " Cot. Cf.Span. and Ital. escara, scar, 
scurf, crust, Lat. eschara, ἃ scar, esp. one produced by a bum.—Gk. 
ἐσχάρα, a hearth, fire-place, grate for a fire, brazier, scar of a burn. 
Root uncertain. Der. scar, verb, Rich. III, v. 5. 23. 

SCAR (2), SCAUR, a rock. (Scand.)’ M.E. searre, Wyclif, 
1 Kings, xiv. 5; skerre (Halliwell); Lowland Sc. scar, scaur (Jamie- 
son) ; Orkney sherry, a rock in the sea (id.) = Icel. sker, a skerry, 
isolated rock in the sea; Dan. skier, Si pdr. Cf, Icel. shor, a rift 
in a rock. So called because ‘cut off’ from the main land; allied to 
E, Share, q.v. Doublet, skare; and cf. score. 

ARAMOUCH, a buffoon. (F.,—Ital.,—Teut.) ‘Scaramouch 
and Harlequin at Paris;’ Dryden, Kind Keeper, A. i. sc. 1. ‘Tb’ 
Italian merry-andrews took their piace Stout Scaramoucha with 
rush lance rode ἴα τ᾿ Dryden, Epilogue to Silent Woman, spoken by 
‘Mr. Hart, ll. 11-15. ‘Scaramocke, a famous Italian zani, or mounte- 
bank, who acted here in England’ 1673; Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
Blount, writing at the time, is certainly right. ‘The name was taken 
from » famous Italian buffoon, mentioned again in the tor, NO. 
283. He died at Paris in 1694; Chambers, Book of Days, ii. 671. 
His name was (rightly) Scaramuccia, altered by Dryden to Scara- 
‘moucka, and in French to Scaramouche (Littré). =F, scaramouche.— 
Ital. Scaramuccia, PP name; lit. ‘a skirmish,’ a word derived 
from Teutonic; see ish. 

SCARCE, rare, not plentiful. (F.,=—L.) Μ.Ὲ, sears, Rob. of 
Glouc, p. 334, 1.9. Chaucer has the adv. scarsly, C. T. 685.—0.F. 
escars ( ), later eschars, * scarce, needy, scanty, saving, πὴ ? 
Cot. Cf. ial, searso, scarce; mod. F. échars {Littrd. }. De- 
rived by Diez from Low Lat. scarpsus, shorter form of excarpsus, used 
A.D. 805 as a substitute for Lat. excerptus, pp. of excerpere, (prob. also 
excarpere in Low Latin), to pick out, select, extract. The lit. sense 
is selected, extracted, or picked out, hence “select,” and 80 scarce; 
and Diez remarks that excarpsus is found just with the sense of Ital. 
scarso,= Lat. ex, out; and carpere, to pluck, allied to E. Aarvest. See 
Excerpt; also Ex- and Harvest. Der. scarcely, M. E. scarse- 
licke, K. Alisaunder, 35523 searce-ness, Deut. viii. 9, M.E. scarsnesse, 
Gower, C. A. ii. 284; scare-i-ty, M. E. scarseté, K. Alisaunder, 5405, 
from O. F. escarsete (escharsete in Burguy). 

SCARE, to frighten away. (Scand.) MLE. sherren, sheren, Prompt. 
Parv. p. 4573 Destruction of Troy, 13404. Cf. ‘the skerre hors’= 
the scared horse, Ancren Riwle, p. 242, note d. The M.E. verb 
appears to be formed from the adj. skerre, scared, timid, = Icel. skjarr, 
Sc. 


, timid; skjarrt kross, a shy horse, just like M. E. skerre hors, and 
. sear, skair, timorous (Jamieson). Cf. Icel. skirra, to bar, prevent; 
reflexive, skirrask, to shun, shrink from ; skirrast vid, to shrink from. 
Allied to Du. scheren, to withdraw, go away; G. sich scheren, to with- 
draw, depart, schere dich weg, get you gone, like E. sheer off! 
B. The Du. and G. scheren also means ear ;’ the orig. sense of 
skjarr seems to have been ‘separate,’ keeping to one’s self. And I 
think we may connect it with ‘and Shear; and see Sheer (2). 
Der. scare-crow, something to scare crows away, Meas. for Meas.ii. 1.1. 
SCARF (1), light piece of dress wor on the shoulders or about 
the neck. (E.) Spenser has scarfe, F.Q. ν. 2. 3. Though it docs 
not appear in M. E,, it is an E, word, and the orig, sense is simply a 
shred’ or ‘scrap,’ or piece of stuff.—A. 8. scearfe, a fragment, piece, 
ἃ gloss (Bosworth); hence the verb scearfian, to shred or scrape, 
AS. Leechdoms, i, 70, 1. 14. 4 Du. scherf, a shred. 4 G. scherbe, a 
shard, pot-sherd ; cf. scharben, to cut . B. All from a base 
SCARF, answering to Aryan SKARP, an extension of 4/ SKAR, tb 
cut, as seen in Lat. scalpere, to cut. y. The particular sense is 
clearly borrowed from that of O. F. escharpe, ‘a scarf, baudrick ;’ 
Cot. This is really the same word; it meant a scrip for a 
pil and is derived from Ο. Du. scharpe, schaerpe, scerpe, ἃ scrip, 
ilgrim’s wallet (Oudemans); Low G. schrap, a scrip (Bremen 
W5rterbuch).- Cf. A.S. sceorp, a robe, Elfred, tr. of Orosius, iv. 4. 3. 
G. scherbe, a shred; and see Serip, ἔσσαρ. @ The G. schdrpe, ἃ 
scarf, sash, Swed. skarp, Dan. skjerf, shjerf, are not true Teut. words, 
but borrowed from French. Der. scarf, verb, Hamlet, v. 2.13; scarf- 
shin, the epidermis or outer skin (Phillips). Doubleta, scrip, scrap. 
SCARE (2), to join pieces of timber together. (Scand.) ‘In the 
joining of the stem, where it was scarfed;* Anson's Voyage, bic. 
7(R.) And in Phillips, ed. 1706. ‘The word is Swedish.—Swed. 
skarfoa, to join together, piece out. Swed. shar/, a scarf, seam, joint; 
cf. skarfyxa, a chip-axe. An extended form of Dan. skar, appearin, 
in skar-Sxe, an adze, whence skarre, to scarf, join; allied to Icel. 
skér, a rim, edge, scarf, joint in a ship's planking, and Icel. skara, 
to jut out, to clinch the planks of « boat so that each plank overlaps 
the plank below it. B. From Icel. skera (pt. τ. shar), to shear, 
cut, shape; from the cutting of the edge. So also Bavarian scharben, 
to cut a notch in timber, Schmeller, ii. 463; G. scharben, to cut 
small, from the same root; see 8] M 
τ 


580 SCARIFY. 


SOARIFY, to cut the skin slightly. (F.,=L.,=Gk.) ‘Of Scary- 
* Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. 
Cot.—Lat. scarificare, to scarify, 


©, Eng. Miscellany, p. 92, 1. 69; 


Rich. Dict. p. 837. 


of M. E. ciclatoue, Chat see my 


and pavilions. We find also Arab, sagaridt, a warm woollen 
Rich. Dict. p. 836; also Arab. sigidt, a fine painted or figured cloth, 
ἃ canopy over a litter. It seems to have been the name of a stuff, 
which was ently of a scarlet colour: and hence to have become 
the name of the colo 


Pers. and Ital. forms. ‘The Turkish iskerlat, scarlet, is merely a 
Joan-word from Italian ; Zenker, p. 49. Der, scarlet-runner, a climb- 
ing plant with scarlet fowers;; scarlat-ina, a disease named from the 


* Phillips, 
main 
. So called because cut or st 
‘escarper, ‘to ᾷ smooth and stceps’ Cot. bs H. Gs cherf scharpf, 
sharp; Low G. scharp, sharp; cognate with E. Sharp, q.v. Der. 


SCATEHM to harm, injure. (E.) In Romeo, i. 


. 86, MAE. 
scajen, Prompt. Parv, [The sb. scatae, harm, is in Chaucer, C.T. 
448; Havelok, 2006.]=A.S. sceaBan, strong verb, pp. scdd, pp. 


to harm, injure ; Grein, 


i. 402.  Icel. skada, -} Swed. ἐλαία, 
+ Dan. shade. + G. and 


- 
Ἐπ Ὁ ch 
an Aryan pp, SKATA, wounded; 60 that the sense is ‘to make to 
‘be wounded,’ to inflict wounds upon, y. Thi 


scandula, a 
is lengthened 
4Ὁ om eemeerin ig, & Vagrant, one of # scattered race, Spenser, 
. Ὁ. ii. 10. 63. 


pat of their duty was to see that 
ce 


| seavage ;? 


SCHOOL. 


corruption of E. skew-age, formed by adding the F. suffix -age to 
E. verb to shew; see Blount's Nomolexicon, τας τος hw 
ii scavage, schevage, schewage, scheawin wing) are 
hesays: ‘ a carer of Het, i writen 7a and (in 

. 2 par. fol .) sceawing, isewhere 
ες ας τιον», Hence We derivation is certainly from Α. 8. 
scedwian, to shew; see Show. See further in Riley. p. 196, ‘Of 
again, ‘ Scauage is the shewe,’ &., Arnold’s (1502), 
ed. 1811, p. 99, 1.1; and see Sceawing in the Glossary to Diplomata- 
rium Aivi Saxonici, ed. Thorpe. Blount is quite wrong in deriving 
scavenger from Du, schaven, to shave; nor is there the slightest 
‘evidence for connecting zit with the A.S. scafan,.to share, sree 

SCENE, stage of a tre, view, spectacle, place of action. - 
Gk.) Common in the dramatists. ‘A scene, or theater ;᾿ Μίηξβευ. 
The old plays, as, e.g. that of Roister Doister, have the acts and 
scenes marked in Latin, by Actus and Scena or Scena; and we cer 
tainly Anglicised the Latin word, instead of borrowing the F. one, 
which Cotgrave actually omits. = Lat. scena.—Gk. σκηνή, a sheltered 
place, tent, stage, scene.=/ SKA, to cover; cf. Skt. chidya (for 
skaya), shadowing, shade. See Shade. Der. scen-ic, Gk. σκηνεκότ; 
emer, written senary by Dryden(R.), from Lat. cenarius, belonging 
toa a 

8 ', to discern by the smell. (F,=L.) The spelling is 
false; it ought Ce etn at σας ΤΩΝ I ela hase 
spelling occurs in scythe; s0 also we find scite for site, scituation for 
situation, in the 17th century. ‘To sent, to smell;’ Minshen, ed. 
1627. ‘I sent the mornings ayre;” Hamlet. i. 5. 58 (ed. 1623).—F. 
sentir, ‘to feel, also to sent, smell ;’ Cot.<Lat. sentire, to feel, per 
ceive. B. The base appears to be SAN-T; cf. Ὁ. sinnen, to 
meditate, sinn, sense, feeling. See Sense. Der. scent, sb., spelt 
sent, i, 6. discernment, Spenser, F. Q. i. 1. 43, last line. 

SCEPTIO, doubting, hesitating; often as sb. (F,=L,—Gk) 
‘The Philosophers, called ‘Scepticks ;* Blount’s Glos. « ed. 1674: τιν. 
Sceptical.=F, igue, ‘one at is ever seeking, and never Η 
the fortune, or humour of a Pyrthonian philosopher ;" Cot.—Lat. 
scepticus.=Gk. oxerrurés, thoughtful, inquiring; σκεπτικοί, pl. the 

‘ics, followers of tho (died abt. 3.c. 285).—Gk. root SKEP, 
as in σκέπτομαι, I consider; Aryan ψ' SPAK, to spy; see Spy. 


Der. sceptic-al (Blount) ; sceptioism. 
‘ecnera, a at bk tae of royal authority. Eng hn Gk) 
. E. sceptre, Chaucer, ᾿ς. 14379.— F. sceptre, “a ro} 7 
Cot. Lat. sceptrum, = Gk. onpervor, a staff to lean on; also a 
sceptre.e Gk. σκήπτειν, to prop; also, to lean on. Cf. σκηστόε, a 
t or squall of wind; σκήπτειν is also used in the sense to hurl, 
Ww, shoot, dart.=«/SKAP, to throw; cf. Skt. zskap, to throw. 
Dos. seopered, Rich. 1, 40. 
SCHEDULE, an inventory, list. (F..=L.; or F,-L.,—Gk) 
In Shak. L.L.L, i. 1.18; spelt scedule in the first folio.-O.F. 
schedule, or cedule,‘a schedule, scroll, note, bill;’ Cot.=Lat. sche 
ἀλλο fin), eat of Ba dark is shee 
. 20 fin.), ἃ strip of papyrus-bark. pa tal 
‘iy have been ber 
dell’; but we find also 


which looks like the origi 
know whether the Lat. word is original 


t. chhid, to cut. 
SCHEME, a plan, Purpote, plot. (L=Gk.) + 
jit of anything, the adoring a 
rhetorical figures;” Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 
a term in rhetoric, from Lat. schema. = Gk. σχῆμα, form, appearance ; 
also, a term in rhetoric. =Gk. σχη-, base of σχή-σω, future of ἔχειν, 
to hold, have, The base is cex-, whence (by transposition) oxe.— 
/SAGH, to hold; whence also Skt. sat, to bear, endure. “Der. 
schemver, scheming. And see sail. 
division, due to opinion. (F..—L.,—Gk.) Tyndall 
has ‘ sckismes that were among our clergy;’ Works, p. 176, col. 1. 
Μ. Ε- scisme, Gower, C. A. i. 15.—F. schisme, scisme, ‘a scisme, a 
division in, or from, the church" Cot.= Lat, schisma.—Gk. σχίσμα, 
a rent, split, schism.—Gk. σκίζειν (fut. σχίστω, base oxi8-), to cleave. 


SKID, to cleave, cut; Skt. εὐδία, Lat. scindere, to cut. Der. 


* Scheme (schema), 
seech with 
y, 8s 


schism-at-ic, from F. scismatique, * scismaticall,’ Cot., Lat. schicmati- 
cus, Gk, σχισματικός, from σχισματ-, stem of σχίσμα; hence schism 
at-icah -ly, And see schist, syuill, schedule, ab-scind, re-scind. 

logy. —Gk. 


SCHIST, rock easily cleft, slate-rock. (Gk.) In 
ogarts, easily cleft.— Gk. σχίζειν, to cleave. ‘See 
\CHOOL, a piace for instruction. (L., 
Chaucer, C.T. 125; Layamon, 9897. A. 
mon, be on minre scdle were Aféded and 
wast fostered and taught in my school; Alfred, tr. of Boethius, b. i. 


spelling seawogeowr, Ὑγ. Scavoge is a barbarous Law-French 2 pr. 1 (cap. ii. 5.1), ‘The lengthening of the o seems due to stress. = 


SCHOONER. 


Lat. schola, a school.=Gk. σχολή, rest, leisure, spare time, employ- 
‘ment of leisure, disputation, philosophy, a place where lectures are 
fiven, a school, The orig. sense is a resting or pausing ; from the 
σχο- aXe οἵ σχη-, seen in σχήσω, fut. of ἔχειν, to have, hold, 
restrain, , Stop.—4/ SAGH, to hold; see Scheme. Der. 
aehool, verb, As You Like It, i, 1. 1733 scholar, M. E. scolere, 


Chaucer, C. T. 4000, Α. 5. sedlere, Canons under Edgar, § 10, 
in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, ii. 246, afterwards altered to scholar to 
agree with Lat. adj. scholaris; scholar-ly, scholar-ship ; schol-ast-ic, 
from Lat. scholasticus= Gk. oxoAacrieée; schol-i-um, a Latinised form 


of Gk. σχόλιον, an interpretation, comment, from σχολή in the sense 
of ‘discussion ;' scholi-ast, from Gk. σχολιαστής, a commentator ; 
scholi-astic, Also school-man, school-master, school-mistress. Doublet, 


shoal (1), q. ν. 

BON SCOONER, « two-masted vessel. (E.) 
spelling schooner is a false one; it should be scooner. The mistake 
is due to ἃ supposed derivation from the Du. schooner, a schooner, 
bat, on the contrary, the Du. word (like G. schoner) is borrowed 
from E, There is no mention of Du. schooner in Sewel’s Du. Dict., 
εὰ. 1764. The E. schooner occurs in Ash's Dict., ed. 17755 and 
earlier in the following: ‘ Went to see Captain Robinson's fady . 
‘This gentleman was the first contriver of schooners, and built the first 
of that sort about 8 since;” extract from a letter written in 1721, 
in Babson's Hist. of Gloucester, Massachusets; cited in Webster's 
Dict., whence all the information here given is copied. ‘The first 
rhooner . . . is said to have been built in Gloucester, Mass., about 
the year 17 
its name from 


ΤΥ ἘΝ 
rigged have gone by this name. The wort scoon is popularly used 
im some parts of New England to denote the act of making stones 
skip along the surface of water. ... Acco! to the New land 
records, the word appears to have been originally written scooner ;” 
‘Webster. The New England scoon was imported from Clydesdale, 

3 being the same as Lowland Sc. scon, ‘to make flat stones 
skip along the surface of water? also, to skip in the above manner, 
applied to flat bodies; Clydesdale ;” Jamieson. So also scun, to 
wa stone; North of England; E.D.S. Glos, B. 1 (a.p. Rien 
=A.S. sctinian, to shun, flee away; hence, to skip or speed αἱ 
‘See Shun. Allied words are Norweg. skunna, Icel. skunda, shynde, 
Den. skynde, Swed. skynda sig, Swed. dial. skynna sig, to hasten, 
hurry, speed. Apparently from a base SKU, to speed, whence also 
ἘΞ scw-d, E. shoot, shunt. @ar As a rule, derivations mich τ 
ἃ story to be told tum out to be false; in the present case, 
seems to be no doubt that the story is true. 

SCLATIC, pertaining to the hipjoint. (F,-L.,=Gk) ‘Scio 
fick vein;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. [The sb. sciatica is earlier, in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627.) =F. sciatigue, ‘of the sciatica ; veine sciatique, the 
sciatica vein, seated above the outward ankle;’ Cot.—Low Lat. 
sciaticus, corruption of Lat. ischiadicus, subject to gout in the hip 
(White). = Gk. loyuaBueés, subject to pains in the loins. = Gk, ἰσχιαδ-, 
stem of ἰσχεόε, pain ἴα the loins. = Gk. ἰσχίον, the socket in which 
the thigh-bone tums. Der. sciatica, fem. of Lat. sciaticus. 

ΠΣ το ἢ knowledge. (Ε.,. 1.) ἘΞ science, Chaucer, C.T. 
. Plowman, Β. x. 214.=F. science, ‘science;’ Cot.—Lat 
. = Lat, scienti-, stem of pres. part. of scire, 
‘rom a base SKI, to discern, whence also E. 
ienti-fic, from F. scientifique, ' scientificall,’ 
fe by science, where the suffix -ficus is 
je-al, -ly. AlSO a-scit-it-i-ous, scio 
a curved sword. (F. or Ital.,  Pers.?) 
Spelt semitar, used of a pointed sword ; Titus Andron. iv. 2. 91.=F. 
Gineterre, ‘x scymitar, of smyter, a kind of short and crooked sword, 
much in use among the Turks;’ Cot. This accounts for the spelling 
cimeter, Also Teal. scimitarra, scimitara, ‘a turkish or persian crook 
sword, ἃ simitar;’ Florio. This accounts for the spelling scimetar. 
om Tt was fully believed to be of Eastem origin. If so, it can hardly 
other than a corruption of Pers. shimshir, shamshir, "8 cimeter, a 
sabre, a sword, a blade ;' Rich. Dict. p, 909. Lit. ‘lion's claw.’= 
Pers. sham, a nail; and skér, a lion; id. pp. 901, 938i Vallers, if. 
64. Ὑ. The Span. is cimitarra, expl by. jendi from 
jue cimea, fine point, and tarra, belonging to; prob. ἃ mere 
invention, like his Basque etymology of cigar. 

SCINTILLATION, a throwing out of sparks. (F,-<L.) In 
Minshen, ed. 1627. (The verb scintillate is much later.]=F. scintil- 
Tation, "ἃ sparkling ;* Cot. = Lat. scintillationem, acc. of scintillatio. = 
Lat. scintillatus, pp. of scintillare, to throw out Sparks. = = Lat. scintilla, 
ἃ spark ; a dimi form, as if from sina Ct. Gk, σκινθήρ, α spark. 
Perhaps allied to Α. 8, seis-an, to shine; see Shine, 


yuire | fanti-cide, matri-cide, 
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SCLOLIST, one whose knowledge is superficial. (L.) _* Though 
they be but smatterers and meer sciolists;’ Howell, Famil, Letters, 
b. iii. let. 8 (about a.D. 1646). Formed with suffix -ist (Lat. ~ista, Gk. 
~o7ns) from Lat. sciolus, a smatterer. Here the suffix (in sciovus) has 
a dimin. force, so that the sense is ‘knowing little.’ = Lat. scire, to 
Bato a attag f sh 
, @ cutting or twig for ἃ young shoot, yor 

tg a tg ἃ Bt ie, Totinsheu, ed. 1627. 

. slip or graft; 
* "Prompt. Parv. 
ΞῈ sioun, Poems and Lives of Saints a Famivall, ἀκα, 74 
(Stratmann).= 


ction. 
3c OUR te to a hard swelling τ. (πο © In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. rea et if from a Lat. scirrhosus*, 
adj, formed from scirrhus, a late Lat. medica term given ἴα Blount 
and Phillips, used in place of Lat. scirrtoma, a hard swelling. = Gk, 
oxlppor, better σκῖρον, a. hardened a ‘scirhus;’ also called 
σκίρρωμα, or σκίρωμα ; from the adj. ox: nes hard. 


form ers; Col. The 
latter is the pl. of ciseau, older form cisel, a oh , cutting instrument. 
The true base of these words is probably secare, to cut, as shewn 
s.v. Chisel. B. But it would seem that the derivative 
of secare was confused with forms due to cadere and scindere, And 
it is quite clear that the mod, E, spelling of scissors is due to a 
51] etymology (historically fale) from Lat. scissor, a cutter, 
which is from scissus, pp. of scindere, to cleave. It is remarkable, 
however, that the Lat. brssor meant “a person who cats,’ a carver, & 
kind of gladiator (White); whilst the Low Lat. scissor meant a 
carver, a butcher, and seisor meant a coin-engraver,a tailor. y. There 
is absolutely not the slightest evidence for the use of scissor for 
a cutting instrument, still less for the use of a plural scissores, 
which sorta αν mean ἃ couple of carvers, or butchers, or tailors. 
But po} has triumphed, and the spelling scissors is 
the ἔν qw ‘With is Pat scindere we may connect ab-scind, ab-scissa, 
re-scind; and see schism. With Lat. cadere we may connect cireum-ciss, 
con-cise, decide, de-cis-ion, excision, fratri-cide, homi-cide, in-cise, in- 
cide, precise, regi-cide, sui-cide; cas-ura, 
For the derivatives of secare, see Section. 
SCOFF, an expression of scorn, a taunt. (O. Low G.) 
sof, skof, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p.128, 1. 3 from bottom; μον αν = = 
took it in scom, K. Alisasnder 6986. Not found in A.S.; except 
that A.S, sey/e is a gloss upon cipitation in Ps, li, 4 (Bosworth). 
=O. Fries. schof, a scoff,  taont ¢ Richtofen) +Icel. shoup, later 
shop, mockery, ridicule. Cf. also O. Du. schobben, schoppen, to scoff, 
mock (Hexham) ; Icel, skeypa, skopa, to scoff, mock, skopax, ‘railing’ 
and pethaps Dan. εἰμ, to ἀεοεῖνε. B. ‘The orig. sense was 
bably ‘a shove’ or ‘a πιὸ τ cf. Low G. sckubben, to rub, at wekubben, 
to rub oneself when one itches (Bremen Wérterbuch); M.H.G, 


schupfen, to Pash, the root of E. shove. See Shove. Der. 
sof verb, Rich, 2,163; scofer, As You Like Iti. 5. 62. 
ΟἹ to chide, rail at. (Ο. LowG.) M.E. scolden, Ῥ. Plow- 


man, B, ii. 81. Not in A.S, Formed from Du. schold, pt. t. of the 
strong verb scheldan, to scold. + G. schait, pt. t. of the strong verb 
καλοί, to scold.” B. The orig. sense was prob. simply to make 
aloud noise; since we may consider these verbs as closely connected 
with Icel. shjalla (pt. t. skal, pp. shollina), to clash, clatter, slam, 
make a noise; G. schallen, in comp. erschallen (pt. t. erscholl), to 
resound; Swed. shalla, to resound.=4/SKAL, to resound, clash ; 
Fick, iii. 334. Cf. Lithuan. skaliti, to bark, give tongue; said of a 
hound. "Ber, scold, sb, Tam. Shrew, i 2.188, and in Palsgrave; 
seold-er, And see ecald (3). 

SCOLLOP, the same as Beatlop, 


Ὁ Dan, skandse, fort, quarter-deck; G. 
foubt, bulwark; but none of these words 
seem to be original, nor to have any Tent. root. They are 

probably all derived from O.F. exconser, “to hide, conceal, cover,” 
Also abwonser, “to hide, Keep secret ;* ) ‘Cot, We also fad 0. Ἑ. 
excons (Bui absconse (Cotgrave) a8 past Parti es 
at cbecoeud) used (as. well δα abaconditi) 08 yp. of abwcondere, 
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SCOUNDREL. 


to hide; see Abscond. The Span. esconder, Ital. ascondere, to hide, number was denoted by ἃ longer and deeper cut or score, At 


are directly from the infin. abscondere ; with the reflexive sense, we 
find Span. esconderse, to hide oneself ; ” and the E. to ensconce oneself 
simply means to lie hid in comer, or to get into « secure nook. 
& iez derives the Ital. scancia, a book-case, from Bavarian schanz= 
schanze, which is doubtless right; but the G. schanze may be 
none the less a borrowed word. It is singular that we also find 
G. schanze in the sense of ‘chance;’ and there can be no doubt 
borrowed from F, when used in that sense; for it is 
then from Ο. F. shaows, chance ‘And see Sconce (2). Der. ea- 

sconce, coined en-; see En-. 
SCONCE Ores fe-stick. (Fy=1.) _Palsgrave has: *Scons, 
to sette a candell in, lanterne Dee rae Somee, 
Sconsa, vel absconsa, lantemula;' Prompt. Parv. p. 460, ‘Hee 
absconta, ἃ scons;’ Wright's Vocab. i. 231, col. 1. This clearly 
Shews that the word was used to ‘mean s concealed or closely 
covered light; as also we find from uefort. —O. F. esconse, a dari 
eater Lat. abscomsa; Roquefort. Put for absconse. = Lat. absconsus, 
of obacondere 5 see Absoond. And see Sconce (1). 

ow vessel or ling ont water, large ae (Gcand.) 
Prompt. Pary. 
» to ladle out water, occur in 


birt a vel 
dig.) 
as above; coal-seoop. 


Pond and ‘tas «cane limited sence ia G, ΠΧ ΝῚ 


from a late Lat. scopus, of which I can find no good πορουπέ.-- 
Gk. σκοπός, a watcher, ἯΙ also a mark to shoot αἱ. -- Οἷς, root 
‘KEM, as in σείντομω, consider, see, spy.—4/ SPAK, to spy; 


see Spy. 
SCORBUTIC, to, or afflicted with . (Low L., 
=Low G.) In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674, we find: ὁ Scorbute 


(scorbutus), the disease called scorbutical, . OF 
subject to that disease.” Fotmed wih suihe tone Lae Μὴ 
serine which is merely a Latinised form of Low G. schorboc, 
lt schdrbuuk, scharbock, scorbut; see Bremen Worter- 
τ ik, CE. Ὁ. Du. scheurbuyek, ‘the scurvie in the 
gumms,’ Hexham; Du. schewrbuik, Also G. scharbock, scurvy, tartar 
on the teeth. B. The etymology se seems to have caused dif difficulty ; 
with ὁ must be older than 


is no objection to the etymology ; it merely proves that confusion 
Detween them at one time existed. γ. aie G. scharbwuk is 
from sehere, to separate, part aside, tear, rupture, and bua, the belly; 

also Du. scheur-buik, from scheuren, to tear, rend, crack, and buch, 


buik, G. bauch, are the same as Icel. biikr, the trank of the body, 


80 sl 
Be ee rite are allied to: E Shear: The Low G. buuk, 
for which see 


h, 
Bulk (2), And see Scurvy.” Der. scorbutioal, 
bum slightly, bum the surface of a thing, (FL) 
» Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, bk. ii, met. 6, 1. 1477: 


to skin, from es, and corivm, skin; πὴ it is not posible τὸ 
derive scorch from escoriare, an Diez justly remarks. B. We 
might, however, refer scoreh to ex and scortum, with the sense of 
‘akin’ or ‘hide,’ instead of to ex and cortex. However, it makes 
no very great difference, for the senses of scortum and cortes are 


shell bei 
8CO! ty. (E) ME. 
score; ‘ten score core tyaeay" οτος ae Soe yD supposed 


Lowestoft, narrow passages cut in the side of the slope towards 
the sea are called scores. A. S. scor, twenty; which occurs, accord- 
ing to Bosworth, in the A.S. version of the Rule of St. Bennet, 
near the end.=A.S. scor-, stem of the pt.t. pl. and pp. of sceran, 
to shear, cut. See Shear. Cf. Icel. shor, shora, 2 score, notch, 
incision; Swed. stéra, Dan, skaar, the same. Der. score, to cut, 
Spenser, F. Ὁ. 1. 24 ako to comnt by scoring, Chaucer, Ὁ, T. 


"BOSRIA, dross, slag from burt metal. (L.,=Gk.) In Holland, 
tr. of Plinie, b. xxxiii. c. 4.—Lat. scoria.—Gk. σκωρία, filthy refuse, 
dross, scum.=Gk. σκῶρ, dung, ordure. + A.S. scearn, dung. + Skt. 
gakrit, dung. Lat. stereus. β. All from 4/ SKAR, to separate; 
see Curtins, i. 205. See Soorn. 

SCORN, iain, contempt. (F.,=0O.H.G.) M. EL scorn 
(dat. scorne}, Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, ii. 169, 1. 13 schorn, sche, Ancron 
Riwie p 126, 1. 24 skarn, Ormal nm, 44025 scare, sore 

iy. We find Ὁ eed τὰ 


17307.=0. F, escarn, scom, derision; B 
eharnys, glossed by E. scornid, in Wright's Vocab. i. 144, 1 

f. Ital. scherno, derision. — O. HG. skern, mockery, scurrilit 
B. Some connect this word with Icel. skarn, dung, dirt; A.S. rary, 
the same; the throwing of dirt being the readiest way of expressing 
scom; see Sooria. But Fick (iii. 338) connects it with Gk. σκαίρ-. 
εἰν, to skip, dance. Der. scorn, verb, M.E. scornen, P, Plowman, 
B. ‘ii, 81, skarnen, Ormulom, 1391, from O.F. escarnir, escharnir, 
which from O. H. G. 0 mock, due to the sb. sherm; also 
worl, ΚΟ Lear, ii, 4. 168; scorn fatly 5 sorn-er, P. Plowman, B. 


ἰβρύβειον, a stngin insect, a sign of the zodiac. (F.,.<L., 
Gk.) M.E, scorpion, K. Alisaunder, 5263.—F. scorpion, ‘a scorpion; 
Cot.=Lat. scorpionem, acc. of scorpio, another form of scorpius, a 
scorpion.—Gk. oroprios, a scorpion, prickly sea-fsh, a prickly 
plant ; the Ii sense being ‘sharp’ or stinging. 4/SKARP, to cut, 
ierce ; see Sharp. 
| es to cut with narrow incisions. (Scand.) In Shak. 
Cor. iv. 5. 198; Macb. ii. 2. 13; cf. scotch, sb., a slight cut, Antony, 
iv. 7. 10. taken from the slight cut inflicted by 
Δ seutcher or riding-whip; Cotgrave lains 
wand, ον switch, or seuteher to Tide with’ ἢ This co 
scutch, to strike or beat slightly, to cleanse flax; Halliwell. 
Tay ναῦς ‘of the vowel appears in Norw. shoka, skolo, or skubu, 
ἃ swingle for beating flax (Aasen), which is prob. farther allied to 
Swed. εὐεξία, vibes to swingle. ‘Skickta lin eller hampa, to swingle 
or seutch flax or hemp ;’ Wic B. Perhaps further allied"to 
Du schabien, to jolt, shake, an oe ταν» Shake. 
x rom payment. jcof means * payment ;᾿ 
we frequently find scot and ἴον, as Sinks 1 Hen. IV, v. 4.115; 
Ben Jonson, Every Man, ed. Wheatley, iii. 7. 11; see ἃ paper by 
D. P: Fry on scot and lot, Phil. Soc. Trans. 1867, p. 167. The 
occurs in Thorpe, Ancient Laws ἵν 1, in the Laws of Will. ἢν, 
‘omnis Francigena, qui tem) {wardi propingui nostri fuit 
in Anglia particeps consuet Enum ‘Anglorum, quod ipsi dicunt ax 
ote et an scote, persolvat secundum legem Anglorum.’ Here απ τὸ 
on, in, by. See also Liber Albus, ed. Riley, pp. 114, 235.—A.S. 
scot, aceot ; a3 in ledht-gesceot, ledkt-sceot, money paid to supply light. 
Bosworth ; Rémescott, money paid to Rome, Α. 8. Chron. an. 1127, 
spelt Rém-gescot, id, an. 1095. The lit. sense is ‘ contribution,’ that 
which is ‘shot’ into the general fund. A.S. scot, stem of pp. 
of scedtan, to shoot; see Shoot, Shot.+ 0. Fries. shot, a shot, 
also ἃ payment or scot. — Du. schot. Icel. shot, a shot, contribu- 
tion, tar. 1G. sehoss, & shot, ἃ scot. B, The Low G. forms 
originated Ο. F. escot, a shot, whence escotter, ‘every one to is 
shot, or to contribute somewhat towards it,? Cot. Yiener ἃ hcl, ‘a 
dinner at an ordinary, or whereat every every guest pea his ast arty id 30 
that scof=a tavern-score, is certainl; same word ; cf. ‘Simbo- 
lum, escot de taverne,’ Wrights Vee 1 i. rn @ The phrase scot and 
ἴοι, a8 a whole, presents some difficulty, and has been variously inter- 
the lit. sense is ‘contribution and share ;* I suppose that 
Prginally, scot meant a contribution towards some object to which 
others contributed equally, and that Jot meant the privilege and 
liability thereby incurred; mod. E. subscription and membership. See 
Mr. ea which is full of information. Doublet, shor. 
REL, a rascgl, worthless fellow. (E.) In Shak. Tw. 
Nt. i. 3. 36; and in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Not common in ald 
authors; used by Cotgrave to translate F. maraud. Formed, with 
to | agential suffix -e/, from prov. E. and Scottish shunner or scunner, to 
loathe, shun; the d being excrescent, as usual after π. This word 
scunner was also used as a sb., with much the same sense as scowdrel. 
. Thus Brockett gives: ‘Scunner, to nauseate, feel disgust, to 
loathe, to shy, 85 a [δ jorse in harness, It is also spied, ied, garatively, 


that, in counting numbers by notches on stick, every twentieth gto a man whose courage is not at the sticking place, 


SCOUR. 


shudder, hesitate, shrink back through fear; Scunner, Skonner, sb. 
loathing, a surfeit; also, any person or thing which excites disgust.’ 
Also: *Seunner, vb. trans., to disgust, cause loathing.’ To which 
‘must be added, that, as the verd had form seunner or scouner, it 
was obviously convenient to add the suffix -e! of the agent, to turn it 
into a sb., for the sake of ter distinctness. This would give 
scouner-el, a fellow causing disgust, a loathsome rascal; and, with 
the usual insertion of d (which could not but be brought in by the 
emphasis) the form scoundrel would naturally result. δι course, the 
sufkx αἱ (answering to -ol in A.S. wacol, -e in M. E. newefang-el) 
‘was preferable to the equivalent form -er in this case, to distinguish 
the agential suffix from the frequentative one. γ. The verb scunner 
is the frequentative form from Α. 9. scurian, to shun; the se sound 
Deing preserved (as usual) in the North of England. Hence scoun- 
rel sscun-erel, one whom one constantly shuns, or merely ‘a 
shunner,’ 2 coward. The word is E., not Seand., because shun is 
not a Scand. word; see Shun. In Barbour’s Bruce, xvii. 651, we 
have: ‘And shunnyrrit tharfor na kyn thing’=and did not shrink 
through fear one bit on that account; where the Edinb. MS. has 
scounryt; shewing that skunayr = scouner. And again, in the same, 
ν᾿ 211, where one MS. has schonand (shunning), the other has skown- 
rand (scunnering), both words meaning ‘dreading;’ shewing that 
skowner is the frequentative of schon, @ 1 have no doubt that 
this solution, here first proposed, is the right one. Wedgwood con- 
nects it with scumber cr summer, to dirty ;, which would only give 
scumbrel, E. Miiller refers us to Ital. scondaruolo, but scondaruoi 
(not scondaruolo) merely means blindman’s buff (see Florio), and the 
vowel o would not pass into ou, not to mention that Florio probably 
Ret, w for v, and meant Ital. scondarvole, as Blount understood it. 
lahn refers us to G. schandkerl (which he seems to have invented), 
the true G. word being schandbube ; and the of Ο. a into E. 
ou is simply impossible. Besides, we need not go to G, or Ital. when 
the word can be fairly explained as English. 
SCOUR, to cleanse by hard rubbing. to pass quickly over. (Ὁ. 
1.) M.E. scouren; ‘scowryn awey ruste ;’ Prompt. Par. ‘As any 
‘bason scoured newe;’ Rom. of the Rose, 540.0. F. escurer, ‘to 
scowre ;’ Cot. Cf. Span. escurare; Ὁ. Ital. scurare, ‘to skoure dishes, 
to rub or cleanse hamesse,’ Florio. [Hence also Swed. skura, Dan. 
shure, to scour; the word not occurring in Icelandic.]—Lat. excwrare, 
to take great care of, of which the pp. excuratus occurs in Plautus; 
see Diez.—Lat. ex, here used as an intensive prefix; and curare, to 
take care, from cura, care. See Ex- and Cure. Der. scour-er. 
SCOURGE, a whip, instrament of punishment. vol) ME. 
scourge, Wyclif, John, ii. 15; schurge, O.E. Homilies, i, 283, 1. 115 
Ancren Riwle, p. 418.--Ο. EF escorgle (see Littré), mod. F. escourgée, 
ceour gee, ἃ scourge, Cot. has escourgés, ‘a thong, latchet, scourge, 
or whip” ΟΥ Ital. scuriata, seuriada, a scourging ; O. Ital. scoria, ‘a 
whip, scourge,’ scoriare, ‘to whip,’ scoriata, scoriada, ‘a whipping ; 
also, same as scoria,’ i.e. a whip; Florio. B. The Ital. 
scoriata answers to Lat. excoriata, lit. flayed off, hence a strip of skin 
gr shread of leather for a whip; pp. of excoriare to strip of skin = 
Lat. ex, off; and carium, skin; see Ex- and Cuirass. γ We 
might explain the O. Ital. verb scoriare directly from Lat. excoriare, 
to excoriate, to flay by scourging. Der. scourge, M. E. scourgen, Rob. 


of Glove. p 263,113. 
SCOUT (1),'a spy. (F,<L.) ΜῈ, scoute (spelt scout, but 
riming with ove), Sages, ed. Wright, 1, 2218.—0. F. excou, 


τὰ spie, eavedropper, also, a scout, scout-watch τ᾿ Cot, Verbal sb. 
from escouter, ‘to hearken;’ id.= Lat. auseulfare, to hearken; see 
Auscultation. ὀ B. The transfer in sense, from listening to 
spying, causes no difficulty; the O.F. escoute means both listener 


and spy. 

‘SCOUT (2), to ridicule, reject an idea. (Scand.) In Todd’s 
Johnson ; noted as a vulgar word. Cf. Lowland Scotch scout, ‘to 
pour forth any liquid forcibly Ὁ Jamieson, The latter sense is 
‘closely related to shoot.=Icel. shita, shiti, a taunt; cf. stita, to jut 
ont, allied to {hts skotra, to 0 shove, stot, scott, are and to 

ie strong verb shjéta (pt. t. skaut, pl. skutu, pp. skotinn), to shoot. 
CE. Swed. skjuta, (1) to ehost, (2) to shove, an 3 akjuta skulden pd, 
to thrust the blame on; Dan. styde, (1) to shoot, (2) to shove; skyde 
shylden paa, to thrust the blame on; skyde vand, to repel water. 
‘Thus the sense is to shoot, push away, reject. See Shoot. 
SCOUT (3), a projecting rock. (Scand.) _In placenames, as 
Raven-Scout, ‘The steep ridges of rocks on jam-fell (West 
moreland) are called scouts; A Bran New Wark (E. Ὁ. 5), . 193, 
footnote. = Icel. skita, to jut out; see Scout (2). 

BCOWL, to look’ angry, to lower or look gloomy. (Scand.) 
M.E. scoulen; spelt scowle, Prompt. Parv. The devils who gather 
‘round a dying man are said to ‘shoul and stare;’ Pricke of Conscience, 


2225.— Dan. skule, to scowl, cast down the eyes. Cf. Icel. skolla, to gshear, cut. A closely allied base SI 
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yh fear.’ So also Jamieson has: ‘Scunner, Scouner, to loathe, Pskulk, keep aloof, skolli, a skulker, a fox, the devil; Du. sewilen, to 


SCRATCH. 


skulk, lurk, lie hid. . That these are connected words is shewn 
by Low G. schulen, to hide oneself, not to let oneself be seen, and the 
prov. G. (Ditmarsch) schulen, to hide the eyes, to look slily as if 
peeping out of a hiding-place, look out, a word noticed by Fick, i. 
137+ Ὑ. Fick connects these with Dan. shiui, shelter (whence 
Jan. shiule, to hide), Icel. εἰσί, a shelter, cover, which he refers to a 
Teut. base SKEULA, a hiding-place; from ψ SKU, to cover. 
γ. Cf. also Icel. akjdl-eygr, goggle-eyed, squinting (skjél- in other 
compounds having reference to shjél, a shelter); AS. scedl-edge, 
squint-eyed (Bosworth), spelt sefi-edgede in Wright’s Vocab. i. 45, 
col. 2, ‘Thus the sense is ‘to peep out of a hiding-place,’ or to look 
from under the covert of lowering brows. Der. scowl, sb.; also 


scul-k, q.v. 
SCRABBLE, to scrawl. (E.) Τα 1 Sem. xxi. 13; where the 


marginal note has ‘made marks.’ Put for scrapp-le, frequentative of 
Scrape, q.v. Cf. prov. E. scrabble, to scratch, frequentative of 
serab, to scratch, i.e. to scrape (Halliwell). See ble. 
SCRAGGY, lean, rough. (Scand.) | Cotgrave translates F. 
escharde by ‘a little, lean, or ie girle, that looks as if she were 
starved.’ It is the same word as M.E. scroggy, covered with under- 
wood, or straggling bushes. ‘The wey toward the Cite was strong, 
thomy, and seroggy;’ Gesta Romanorum, ed. Herrtage, p. 19,1. 19. 
Cf. Prov. E. serag, a crooked, forked branch, also, a lean thin 
person (Halliwell); skrags, the ends of sticks, Also prov. E. scrog, 
Estunted bush. seroggy, sbounding in underwood, sors, blackthors, 


le | scrogey, twisted, stunted, scrog-legs, bandy-legs. (id.)—Swed. dial. 


skraka, a great dry tree, also (sarcastically) a long lean man; whence 

» a weak old man (Rietz), Allied to Swed. dial. skrokk, 
anything wrinkled or deformed, skrukka, to shrink together, skrugeg, 
crooked, skrukkug, wrinkled (Rietz), | Also to Norweg. skrothen, 
wrinkled, uneven, pp. of the strong verb skretka (pt. t. skrakh), to 
shrink (Aasen), B. Evidently scraggy is for scrakky, formed 
from skrakk, pt. t. of skretka, to shrink, which is cognate with E. 
Shrink, ιν, Mr. Wedgwood also notes: ‘a lean scrag, which is 
nothing but skin and bones; Bailey. Frisian skrog is used in the 
same sense, whilst Dan. skrog signifies carcase, the hull of a ship. 
Scrag of mutton, the bony part of the neck ; seraggy, lean and bony.” 
He also notes Gael. sgreag, to shrivel (also cognate with shrink), 
whence sgreagack, dry, rocky, sgreagag, an old shrivelled woman, 
sgreagan, anything dry, or shrivelled. Cf. Irish sgreag, ἃ 
rock, Der. scraggi-ness. 

8 to catch at or strive for rudely, struggle after, 
struggle. (E.) ‘And then she'll scramble too;’ Beaum. and Fletcher, 
Mons. Thomas, i. 3. ‘I'll scramble yet amongst them;’ id. Captain, ii. 1 
(Jacomo). ‘The cowardly wretch fell down, crying for succour, and 
scrambling yh the legs of them that were about him ;’ Sidney, 
Arcadia, b. ii. (R.) Not found inM.E. A frequentative form of prov. 
E. scramb, to pull, or rake together with the hands (Yorks.), scramp, 
to catch at, to snatch (North; in Halliwell). It may also be regarded 
‘as a nasalised form of prov. E. scrabble, to scramble (Somersets.), 
allied to scrafle, to scramble (Halliwell), and serapple, to grub about 
(Oxon.), which is the frequentative of prov. E. scrap, to scratch 
(East.) Halliwell cites ‘to scrappe as a henne dose’ from a MS. 
Dict. of a.p, 1540; which is merely E. scrape, Thus scramble is the 
frequentative of a ‘nasalised form of Scrape, q.v. And see Scrab- 
ble. Dor. scramble, sb.; scrambl-er. 

SCRAP, a small piece, shred. (Scand.) M.E. serappe, ‘And 
also 3if I myst gadre any scrappes of the releef of the twelf cupes,’ 
i.e. any bits of the leavings of the twelve baskets (in the miracle of 

loaves); Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i.1g. (Rather Scand. than E.) 
=Icel, skrap, scraps, trifles, from skrapa, to scrape, scratch; Dan, 
skrab, scrapings, from skrabe, to scrape; Swed. afskrap, 
scrapings, refuse, dregs, from skrapa, to scrape. See Scrape. 

to remove a surface with a sharp instrument, shave, 
scratch, save up. (Scand.) M.E. scrapie, scrapen, also skrapien, 
skrapen (Stratmann). ‘But ho 50 sckrape my mawe'=upless one 
were to scrape my maw; P. Plowman, 7 νι 124. Spelt shreapien, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 116, 1. 1g. (Rather Scand, than E.)=Icel. skrapa, 
to scrape; Swed. strapa; Dan. skrabe. + Du. schrapen, to scrape. 

«ΕΑ. 5. scearpian, to scarify; Α. 5. Leechdoms, ii. 76, 1. 13. B. 
A.S. form scearpian is clearly allied to A.S. scearp, sharp; thus to 
scrape is ‘to use a sharp instrument ;* see Sharp. Der. scrap-ing,” 
scrap-er; also scrap, q.¥., scrabb-le, 4. ν., scramb-le, q.¥. 

‘TCH, to scrape with a pointed instrument or with the nails. 
(Scand.) The word to scratch bas resulted from the confusion of 

M.E. scratten, to scratch, with M. E. cracchen, with the game sense. 
1.M.E, scratten, to scratch. Prompt. Parv.; Pricke of Conscience, 
7378; Ancren Riwle, p. 186, note ὁ, This form sératten is for 
searten®, from a base SKART, lengthened form of of SEAR, to 

RD appears in Ἑ. shurd- and 
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shred, We may explain to serat by to shear slightly, scrape, grate, 
‘The word scraps rane ral with om te base ‘ARP; and the 
difference in sense terape and ert is vey slight 
Lastly, the form sever rather Seon cf. Dan. skrade, to 
creak ; Norweg. and Swed. stratta, to lenge loudly or harshly, Nor- 
weg. stratla, to rattle (Aasen), Swed. strata, to to frighten a away 
animals; words significant of sharp, grating 
“πάει, P. Plowman, B. prol. 154, 186. “Aeaseatle put for cratsen. 
‘Swed. kratsa, to scrape, krats, a scraper, formed with suffix -sa from 
ratia, to rake, scra πάτραν scratch, of. kratta, 8δ., a rake ; Dan, kradse, to 
scratch. So also Du. krassen (for kratsen?), to scratch; G. kratzen, 


to scratch ; all from a base KART, to scratch, from ψ' KAR, to cut, 
which is merely 4/ SKAR, to cut, with loss of initial s, and appears 
in Gk, κείρειν, to shear, Skt, Ari, to injure, grf, to wound. 4 Hence 


scratten and cracchen are from the same root and mean much the 
same thing, so that confusion between them was easy enough. Der. 
scratch, sb., scratcher, Doublet, grate (2). 

SCRAWL, to write hastily oF oF ii larly -) A late word, 
used by Swift and Pope (Rich, and Todd). ἜΣ ‘aw (= αν) denotes 
a long vowel or diphthong; better et scrall, with a as in all. 
«Τὸ serall, ot serawh, to scribble, to write alter a sorry careless 
manner ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. It appears to be nothing but a care- 
less form of Sorabble, Cf. also E. scribble, and prov. E. seribble- 
scrobble, scribbling (Nor ν΄ B. The peculiar form seems due to 
confusion with prov. E. scrawl, to crawl (West) in Halliwell; he 
cites ‘To scrall, stir, motito’ from Coles, Lat. Dict. To which add: 
“The ryuer shall scraule [swarm] with frogges,” Exod. vil 
Coverdale's version, This word is merely E. crawl, with 
added in some cases with the idea of giving greater em 
Crawl. Der. scrawl, sb., scrawi-er. 

to cry out’ shrilly. (Scand) _M.E. seremen, Polit. 


‘Songs, p. 158, 1. 9; sereamen, Hali Meidenhad, , last line but 
ones Vee  chranma, to scare, terrify Swed. skrama, dma Dan. shramme, 
toscare. β. Hence it 


appears that the E, word has pi preserved 
hat was doubtless the ol t sense of these Scand. words, , vis. «τον 
cry aloud,’ as the means of imposing or of expressing terror; we sti 
commonly use scream with especial reference to the effects of sudden 
fright. Cf. Swed. skras, a scream, skrana, to whimper, which is 
nee! δ parallel form, Ὑ. In precisely the same way, the Dan. 
, to scare, is related to E. shriek. The forms screa-m, scree-ch, 
sed beblent Se shirt, to ery shrill are all various extensions from 
the Teut. base SKRI, to ci joud” occurring in G, schreien, Swed. | str 
αἰτία, Du. schreijen, t0 cry ator ancl τῇ = o SKAR, to make a 
noise; Fick, i. 242. Cf. τ shallen, to resound. See Screech, 
Shriek. ‘Der. 


scream, sb. 
SCREECH, to shriek, cy aloud. (Scand.) ‘ Whilst the screech 
owl, screeching loud ;* Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 383 ; jawhere the first folio has 
tcritch-owle, seritching. Also spelt zit, a, Spenser, F. Q. vi. 5. 18. 
Baret (1580) has scriek. M.E. scriken, skryken, schrichen, schrik 
Chaucer, C. T. 15406 (Six-text, B. 4590) ; spelt shriken, O. E, Homi- 
pecan 181, L 2...» Icel. skrekja, to shriek cf shrihia, to titter (said of 
ppreaged auger): Swed. skrika, to shriek; Dan. skrige, to shriek 
of Skre 


ὴ to shriek with terror. + Irish sgreach-aim, 1 shriek; 
ae sgreach, sgreuch, to screech, scream; W. yegrechio, to scream. 
Ail from 4/ SKARK or SKARG, to make a noise ; whence Icel. 


shark, a noise, tumult, Skt. bea ἘΝ to creak, Russ. skrejetate, to gnash 
the teeth ; grinded from SEAR: to make a noise. prea. 
Der. screech, sb., answering to Swed. skrik, Dan, shri; h sgreack, 
Gael. sgreuch, "W. yigréch; also screech-owl, And sce shrike, 
Doublet, shriek, whiek i is 5 merely ἃ variant, due to the alteration of 
se to sh at the beginnis the preservation of # at the end. 

ἘΜ , that whi ane from observation, a partition ; also, 
ἃ coarse riddle or sieve, (F.,—Teut.?) 1. M.E. scren; spelt screne, 
Prompt. Parv., Va Ps 450 5 Wright’s Vocab. i. 197, col. 2.0. F. eseran, 
a skreen to set between one and the fire, a tester for a bed ;” Cot. 
Mod, F. éeran. B. Of doubtful origin; Diez refers it to G. 
schragen, a trestle, stack (of wood); we 
a railing (answering to the E. sense of 
and G. schranke, a barrier, schranken, 
sckranken-fenster, a lattice or grate-window. 
nects G. schragen and schranke with each other and 
(whence E. Shirin). We cannot derive sercen hom Lat serinium, 
‘as we know that the latter word became escrin or O. F., and 
shrine in E, 8. In the sense of coarse riddle, It skreine in 
‘Tosser's Husbandry, sect. 17, st. 16 (E. D. S.), and is the same word 
as the above. “Α screen for gravel or com is a grating which wards 
off the coarser particles and prevents them from coming through ;° 

Wedgwood. Der. screen, verb, Hamlet, iii. 4. 3. 

SCREW (1), a cylinder with a spiral groove or ridge on its sur- 
face, used as a fastening or asa mechanical power. (F.,=L.? or Teut.?) 
Better spelt scrue, as in Cotgrave; the spelling screw is due to tow 


lists (at a tournament) ; 


SCROFULA, 


fusion with screw (2) below. Spelt screw in Minsheu, ed. 1627.— 
Ὁ. F. escroue, ‘a scrue, the hole or hollow thing wherein the vice of 
a &c. doth tum;’ Cot. Mod. F, éerow. β, ΟἹ uncertain 
origin, Diez derives it from Lat. scrobem, acc. of scrobs, a ditch, 
trench, also a hole. ‘This word appears to be from a base SKARBH, 
closely allied to SKARP, to cut, as in Lat. scalpere, sculpere; see 
Sculpture. Ὑ. Diez thinks the ord can hardly 
‘be derived from he Teutonic; we find G. sckraube, a screw, Du. 
schroef, cel. skriifa, Swed. skruf, a screw, peg, Dan. skrae; words of 
which ‘the root does not seem to be known; though they may be 
from the Teut. base SKRU, to cut; Fick, iii. 339. @ The E. word 
from the F., as ‘Scheler rightly remarks. Der. screw, 
i. 7.60; screw-driv-er, sere lle, serew-steamer. 
(2), a vicious horse. (E.) A Well-known term in modern 
E., not noticed in Johnson or Halliwell. The same word as shrew, 8 a 
vicious or ε scolding ‘woman, spelt screwe in Political Songs, ed. 
Wright, 1.13. See Shrew. Doublet, strew. 
to write carelessly. (L.; with E. suffix.) ‘Scribled 
forth in hast at aduenture ;? Sir T. More, Works, p. δός. Formed 
with the frequentative suffix -le from scribe, sb.; the suffix 
ita verbal force. Similarly, we ΕΝ G. sehreibler, ἃ scribbler, from 
schreiben, to writ See Scribe. Der. scribble, sb., scribbl-er. 
ἃ writer, a clerk, an expounder of the jewish law. (L.) 
First in use as a scriptural term, and taken directly from Latin; 
Littré does not trace the ἘΞ seribe beyond | the 16th century, M.E, 
seribe, Wyclif, Matt. viii. 19. = Lat. scriba, a writer, Matt. viii, 1 
Som Lat. scribere, 
marks on a soft surface, to cut slightly ; 
sealpere, to cut. = 4/ SKARBH, extended form of / SKAR, to cut, 
yhence also Gk. εν, and A αν; see Grave (1). Der. 


ΕΞ 


scription, manuscript, rtm desripe ‘prescription, ve hecceritioe pre: 
seript-ion, post-seript, '‘re-seript, sub-acript-iom, super-script-ion, raw 
transcript-ion, ὅς, Also shrive, sic She Skrove-tide, 
‘sbanintkex, the same as Skirmis 
Dy a small bag or wallet. (Scand. Μ, ἘΞ wrippe, King 


Hom ead, Τὸ τα τ tore Chases: Cote 7g. = Teel, 
scrip, bag; Norweg. sfreppa, a, knapsn (Rasen); Swed dial 


Rie Seed. cerdpge a τοῦ ; 0. Swed. 
ome 4 schaerpe aut oH ' 
G. a 


verb, Srnec. 
SCREW 


see Soript. 
SCRIPT, a piece of writing. Fan), + Bu 
Chaucer, C.'T.9571.=0. F. escript, ‘a writing;’ 
a thing written, nent. of scriptus, pp. of seribere, to write ; see Scribe. 


seript and bond ;' 
= Lat. script, 
Dr. manu script rescrip, franc rie feb) ἂ 
the Bibl a Scripture, in the 
sense of ' bible,’ is short for fe holy scripture, or rather, The Holy Scrip- 
tures, M.E. scripture; the pl. seripturis is in yell L Luke, xxiv. 27. 
escripture, ‘writ, scripture, writing ;* Cot. = Lat. seri a 
ὡς seipeuras, fut. part. of seribere, to writ ibe. 
ἃ scribe, copyist, notary. (F., Propeiy ἃ 
seriven; the suffix -er (of ΣῊΜ t) ‘san E sie 
shrivenare, Lydgate, Complaint of Heck Knight, st. 2 toned with 
suflix -ere from M. E. acrivein, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 44, 1. 30.0. F. 
ascrivener;" Cot. Cf. mod. F. écrivain, Span. escribano, 
Ital. scrivano. — Low Lat. scribanem, ὁ ΓΗ of scribanus, ἃ notary; 
extended from scriba, a scribe ; see Scril 
SCROFULA, a disease characterised toy chronic swellings ofthe 
glands. (L.) Called ‘the king’s evil,” because it was su 
fonch of a king could cure it see Phillips, Dict. ὅς. 
ed, 1706; Blount (1674) has the ἐς ‘La 
usually in pl. scrofula, scrofalous swellings. The lit. signification of 
scrofula is a little pig; dimin. of scrofa, a breeding sow. ‘The reason 
for the name is not certainly known, but perape it is from the 
swollen appearance of the gl It is remarkable that the Gk. 
name (xoip4es) for swollen or scrofalous to be simi- 
larly connected with χοῖρον, a pig. eos it. serofa. means 
“a digger,’ from the habit of swine, who are fond of ‘ rootia 
turning up the earth; allied to scrobs, a ditch. ‘The parall 
word is oupds, allied to γράφειν, to scratch ; and both γράφειν. bet 
τρία are from the same of SKARBH, extension of /SKAR, to 
See Grave (1). Der. scroful-ous; and see serew (1). 


SCROLL, 
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SCROLL, a roll of paper or parchment, a schedule, (F., — Teut.) ®(Rietz), allied to Swed. shjuta, to shoot, and to Icel. skjdta, to shoot, 


‘Seroll, formerly also serowl, is a contraction of scrowvel, a dimin. form 
(with suffix el) of serowe or scroue, the earlier form of the word. The 
min. form does not appear to be earlier than about .p. 1500, but 
the M. E. serous, serowe, is much older. Palsgrave (4.0, 1830) gives 
both serolle and serowe, and equates both to F. rolls. Fabyan also 
has both forms: “He (Rich, TL) therefore Fedde the sls of 
resignacyon hymselfe,’ an. 1398 (ed. Ellis, p. 547); ‘wherefore, 
knowyage that the sid Baylly wed to bere ἄνομος and prophecie 
yboute hym,’ an. 1449 (id. p.624). M.E. scroue, scrowe ; spelt scrow, 
Prompt. Parv.; pl. scrowis, Wyclif, Matt. xxiii. 5. (earlier version 
only); scrowe, Ancren Riwle, p. 282, last line. = O. F. escrow, ‘a 
scrowle;’ Cot. Spelt escroe in the 14th cent. (Littré) ; mod. F. 
éerow; the Low Lat. eseroa occurs Ὁ. 1386 (Ducange). To which 
tmust be added that the dimin, form ecrode actually oecurs, in the 
sense of strip, as cited by Littré, sv, derow; thus proving the orgi 
of E. scroll beyond all doubt. "OF Tent. origi, = Ὁ. Bu. 
sckroode, a strip, shred, slip of paper (Oudemans) ; allied to schroden, 
to cut off (id.) Cf. Icel. εἶτά, a scroll; allied to Norweg. skraa, to 
cleave che snd Dan strane, to bull com, in which the ὦ has dis 
appeared. ‘Thus the orig. sense is a ‘ shred,’ i. 6, strip or slip of parch- 
ment. See Shred, Shard. Pore? 
SCRUB, to rub hard. (E.)_M.E. serobben, to rab down a horse; 
King Alisaunder, 4310. Not found in A.S., but prob. an E. word, 
see below. + Du. sckrobben, to scrub, wash, rub, chide. + Dan. 
skrubbe, to scrab, rub; cf. skrubbet, adj., rough, ragged, scabrous. + 
Swed, skrubba, to rub, scrub. jorweg. skrubb means αὶ 
scrubbing-brush (Aasen); and shrubba is a name for the dwarf corel 
tree, answering to E. shrub, Α. 5. scrobs, a shrub, The likeness 
Detween A.S. serobb, a shrub, and M. E. scrobben, to scrub, can hardly 
be accidental ; and, from the analogy of broom, we may conclude that 
the original scrubbing-brush was a branch of « shrub, and thatthe 
vb, is from the sb. In fact, we still use scrubby as an epithet of ἃ 
plant, with the sense of shrubly, i.e. mean, small, or rough (cf. Dan, 
skrubbet, rough, cited above); and we even extend the same epithet 


to meanness of conduct, and the like. Cf. also Du. schrobber, ‘a 
swabber, scrub, hog, scoundrel, fool, pennys * O. Du. schrobber, 
‘a rubber, a scraper, a scurvie fellow;’ Hexham. And note Lowland 


Sc. scrubber, "8 1 of heath tied tightly together for cleaning 
culinary utensils, Teviotdale;’ Jamieson. See Shrub. Der. scrub, 
sb., ‘a mean fellow, a worn-out brash, low underwood,’ Webster; 
serubb-ed, mean, Merch, Ven. v. 162; serubb-y, adj., mean ; serubb-er. 
SCRUPLE, a small weight, a doubt, lexity, reluctance t 
act. (Ε,, τ L.) ‘It is no consience, but a foolish seruple;’ Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 1435¢. ‘Would not haue bene too scrupulous ;* 
Frith, Works, p. 143, col. 2.—F. ile, ‘a little sharp stone fa 
ing into ἃ mans shooe, and hindering him’ in his gate [gait] ; also, 
scruple, doubt, fear, difficulty, care, trouble of conscience ; also, 


"ἃ 
scruple, a weight amounting unto the third part of ἃ dram; (οί. -- 
Lat. scrupulum, acc. of scrupulus, a small sharp stone; hence, a small 


= 


stone used as a weight, a small wei; also, a stone in one’s shoe, 
an uneasiness, difficulty, small trouble, doubt. Dimin. of scrupus, a 
sharp stone. Formed from a base SKRU =4/SKUR, to cut, ap- 

in Skt. Ashur, to cut, scratch, furrow, Fawr, to cut, chhur, to 
Pit Gk. σκῦρον, chippings of stone, ἐνρόν, 2 razor. Cf. 4/ SKAR, to 
cat; see Shear. Der. scrupul-ous, serupuleus, ‘scrapulous,” 
Cot., from Lat. serupulosus; scrupul-ousely, -ness. 

SCRUTINY, α strict examination, careful enquiry. (L.) Spelt 
seruteny, Skelton, Garl. of Laurel, 782; cf. F. serutine, ‘a scrutiny ;* 
Cot. Englished from L. scrwtinium, a carefal enquiry. Lat. scrutari, 
to search into carefully, lit. to search am broken pieces. Lat. 
seruta, broken pieces, old trash ; prob. from the base SKRU, to cut 
up, for which see Scruple. Der. scrutin-ise, serutin-eer. 
see in-serut-able, 

‘SCUD, to run quickly, ran before the wind in a gale. (Scand.) In 
Shak. Venus, 301. We also have prov. Ἑ. seud, a slight rapid or 
flying shower of rain (Skropshire, and elsewhere); Lowland Sc. seud- 
din-stanes, thin stones made to skim the surface of water, as an 
amusement, answering exactly to Dan. skud-steen, a stone quoit. The 
frequentative of seud is prov. E. seuttle, to walk fast, to hurry along, 
often used with precisely the same force as scud; the weakened form 
seuddle, to ron away quickly, is given in Bailey, vol. i. ed. 1735. 
Hence scud is a weal form of seut or scoot; cf. prov. E. ‘to go 
like scooter, i.e. very quick, East’ (Halliwell); and scoot is only 
another form of shoot, Precisely the same weakening of t to d occurs 
in Danish, and the nautical term to scud is of Danish origin. = Dan. 
shyde, to shoot, to push, to shove; skyde i frd, to ran to seed; skyde 
vand, to repel water; skyde over stevn (lit. to shoot over the stem), to 
shoot ahead, i.e. scud along, as a nautical term ; Dan. skud-, a shoot- 
ing, used in compounds, as in skud-aar, leap-year, shud-steen, ἃ 


“ scudding-stane ;* Swed, shutta, to leap, Swed. dial. shuta, a sledge d, 


also to slip or scud away, abscond, See Shoot. q 1 unhesitatingly 
reject Grein’s interpretation of Α. 5. sctiden by‘ scud ν᾽ it only occurs in 
oe passage, where it may better mean to ‘:hudder’ or ‘ shiver.’ We 
never Μ.Ε. scudden, so that there is no connecting link between 
A.S. setidan and Shakespeare's scud. The W. ysguth, a scud, whisk, 
in Spurrell, is of no value here. Der. seutt-/e (3), q. ν. 
SCUFELE, to struggle, fight confusedly. (Scand.) In Beaum. 
and Fletcher, Philaster, v. 1. The frequentative form of scuff, 
served in prov. E. F, to shuffle in walking, West; Halliwell. = 
Swed. shuffa, to push, shove, jog; allied to E. shove. + Q, Du. schuf- 
Salen, to drive on, also, to run away, i.e. to shuffle off; allied to Du. 


‘sckuiven, to shove. Thus fo scuffle is ‘to keep shoving about.’ See 

Shuffle, Shove. Der. scuffle, sb., Antony, 1. 1. 7. 

SCULK, SKULK, to hide oneself, lurk. (Scand.) M.E. seulken, 
shulhen, Pricke of Conscience, 1788; Gower, C. A. i. 93,1 41 whence 
the sb. sellyy , Rob. of Glouc. p. 256,1. 11.— Dan. skulke, 

ν 50. ᾿ 


to sculk, 
|. skolka, to play the truant. Allied to Icel. sola, 
Tne base is SKULK, extended from 


(1), the cranium ; see 
SCULL (:), a small, light oar. (Scand.) ‘Scull, a little oar, to 
row with; Sculler, a boat rowed with sculls, or the Waterman that 
manages it;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Also in the ‘rowing seull,’ 
Hodibras, pt. i. c. 3, 1. 351. We also find ‘the old sculler,’ i. 

Charon; ‘Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, i. 1 (Cupid’s 7th speech 
Dryden oddly ‘uses sculler with the sense of ‘boat;’ tr. of Vi 


Georg. b. iv. 1. 735. Scull to rowe with, auiron; Scullar, batellier ; 
Palgrave, To be connected with Lowland Sc. skul, skull, 
sholl, a goblet or large bowl, which is a Scand. word, viz. Swed. sk8l, 
a base, bowl, one of the scales of a balance (Widegren); Icel. ska, 


ἃ bowl, 2 hollow, dish of a balance ; Dan. skaai, a bowl, cup. (The 
change of vowel is remarkable, but occurs again in Skull, q, v.) 
y- Richardson, without authority, defines a seul! as ‘a boat,’ and so 
connects ‘ boat’ with the idea of ‘shell,’ or hollow vessel; this can 
hardly be right. Every rowing man knows the essential difference 
between sculls and cars to consist in this, that the blade of the seu/l 
is hollowed out, as it were, and slightly curved, whilst the oar-blade 
is much flatter; oars for sea-boats are quite flat. We may at once 
explain scull from Icel. skd/, a hollow; Swed. skdlig, ‘concave, 
hollow,’ Widegren. Thus a scull is an oar with a slightly concave 
blade, like the dish of a balance. See Scale (2). Der. scull, verb; 
seull-er, as above. 
SCULL (Ὁ), a shoal of fish, (E.) τὰ Shak. Troilus, v. δ. 22, 
ΜΕ. seulle, Prompt. Parv. A variant of Shoal, q. v. 
SCULLERY, a room for washing dishes, and the like, (E.) The 
word is really E., though the suffix -y is French; this suffix is added 
analogy with pantr-y, butter-y (really bottler-y), 50 85 to denote the 
place or room where the washing of dishes went on. Sculler is ἃ 
remarkable alteration of swiller, i.e. a washer, from the verb swill, 
to wash, Α. 8. swilian; see Swill. This is proved by the history of 
the word, in which two changes took place: (1) from swiller to 
iller ; and (2) from squillery to seullery. 1. We find occasional 
ange of orig. initial sw to ἐφω, due perhaps to an Eastem dialect. 
Levins writes ine for swain, Another clear instance is in the 
M.E. swelter (allied to mod. E. sultry), spelt sgualtryn in the Prompt. 
Parv., p. 4713 and on the very same page we have 
dysche-wescheare, Lixa . sguiller for swiller. 2. Again, in 
the same, p. 450, we find: ‘Scorel, or squerel, best ;" i.e. scorel for 
squirrel; and by the same change, squillery would become scollery or 
scullery (for the change from sco to seu observe * scome, or scum’ on p. 
449 of the same). 3 For further examples, note: ‘How the 
sguyler of the kechyn;’ Rob. of Brune, Handlynge Synne, 1. 5913 
(in Spec. of Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat, p.61). ‘The pourvayours of 
the buttlarye [1 tery] ‘and pourvayours of the squylerey ;’ Ordinances 
and Regulations of the Royal Households 4t0, 1790. p. 77; * Ser 
geaunt-squylloure, ibid. p. 81; cited in Halliwell. “ΑΙ suche other 
as shall long [belong] unto the squyllare;* Rutland Papers, p. 100; 
also in Halliwell. Moreover, Rob. of Brunne tells us that the sguyler 
above mentioned ‘meked hymself ouer skyle [exceedingly] Pottes 
and dysshes for to swele,’ i.e. swyle, swill, as required by the rime; 
1, 5828, There is, in fact, no doubt as to the matter. . The 
change from swiller to squiller or sculler in the dialect of the East of 
England was obviously caused by the influence of Dan. shylle, Swed. 
skolja, to wash, rinse, Icel. sola, shyla, to wash. If (as seems most 
likely) these words are ite with A.S. swilian, the form of the 
base must be SKWAL or SK WIL, as in Swed. sguaia, to gush, Norw. 
skval, dish-water. δ, We may further suppose that the change 
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from swillery or squillery to scullery was helped out by some confusion ® afflicted with it; an E. adaptation, 
term scorbutus; see Scorbutic. 


with O. F, eseuelle (from Lat. seutella), a dish; so that a scullery 
was looked on as a place for dishes rather than as being merely the 
place for washing them. Scullion is of different origin ; 
see below. 

SCULLION, a kitchen menial. (F.,<L.) In Shak. Ham. ii, 2. 
616. ‘Their smooked scolions faces, handes, and feete;’ Bames, 
‘Works, p. 341,col. 2. ' Scoulyon of the kechyn, souillon ;’ Palsgrave. 
This word has undoubtedly been long understood as if it were con- 
nected with scullery, and the connection between the two words in 

ular mind may have influenced its form m ds Bat it is 
impoedi le to connect them etymologi igwood wel 
says that ‘it has a totally different origin’ which he points out,=F. 
excouillon, ‘a wispe, or dishclout, ἃ mankin or drag, to cleanse or 
sweepe an oven ;’ Cot. ‘In the same way malhin, mawkin, is used 
both for a kitchen-wench and for the clout which she plies ;* Wedg- 
wood... The Ε΄ excouilion is the same as escowvillon, Cot. ‘The 
latter form answers to Span, escobillon, a sponge for acannon ; formed 
with suffix -on (Lat. -~onem) from escobilla, a small brush, dimin. of 
«φροῦδα, a brush, broom, which is i cofuate with Ital. scopa, a broom, a 
birch-tree. = Lat. scopa, used in , thin twigs, @ broom of 
twigs. y. The lit see of scope may SKAP, 
to cut, hew; see Capon. q The word νἑ of different 


origin; see above. 

8 the art of carving figures. (F,<L.) ΜῈ. 
seulpture, Gower, C. A. i, 83, 1, 2.-- ἘΞ sculpture, for which Littrd 
cites nothing earlier than the 16th century; but it must have been in 
earlier use. Lat. seulptura, sculpture. at. sculpturus, fut. part. of 
sculpere, to cut out, carve in ‘tones allied to sealpere, to scratch, grave, 
carve, cut. = 4/ SKARP, extended from 4/SKAR, to cut. Sculpere 
is cognate with Gk. Aber, to engrave hollow out so that γλύφει 

τὸ sealers : seal; Der. sculpture, verb; sculpt-or, from 
euler “And see 


see sew. 
3th, refuse on the surface of liquids. (Scand.) _ * Scome 
or sexm of fletyage [floating], Spuma;” Prompt. Parv.| +Scemmyn 
lyeurys, Des id. Dat. scome, Aventite of Inwyt, p. 44, 1. 
=Dan, skvm, scum, froth, foam; Icel. shim, foam (in Pettiison's 
Dict.); Swed. skum. + O. H.G. seim, G. schavm (whence Ἐς éeume), 
+ Irish sgum (if it be a Celtic word). B. Lit. ‘a covering.’= 
SKU, to cover; Fick, iii. 336. δ The Lat. spwma is related to 
E, spew, not to scum. Der. scum, verb; scumm-er. 

(PPER, a hole in the sid side of a ship to off water from 
the deck. (F,)’ *Seuppers, the holes through which the water rans 
off the deck” Coles, ed. 1684. So named because the water appears 
to be spit out from them. =O. F. escopir, σον, to spit out; now 
obsolete, bat once widely spread ; see Burguy. It appears also in the 
Span. and sscupir; Walloon seuipa; Wallachian scuipire 
@ ΤΗ͂Ν Prom ‘The root is not known; ts it can hardly be cor- 

from Lat. exspuere, Burguy suggests a Celtic root, as seen in 
ont. cop, Irish euip, froth, foam; to which the Lat. ex, out, must, 
in that case, have been prefixed. *q We might rather connect it with 
Du. sa , to SCOOP away, met een schup weg schoppen, from schup, a 
scoop, shovel, or spade (Sewel), but for two ‘Sbjections: (a) that the 
action of shoveling away is not what is meant; and (2) that the 
Dutch word for seupper is spiagat (Ὁ. speigat, Swed. spygait), Now 
the Swed. eogatt is ‘spit-hole,’ from spy, to spit; and G. speigat is 
the same, from speien, to spit; names which seem to be mere trans- 
lations from the Ὁ. F. name now lost (except in E.) CEG. speiréare, 
the spout of a gutter, lit. " spit-pipe.’ 
SCUBF, small flakes of skin; faky matter on the skin, (E.) 
ΜῈ. seurf. ‘Scurf of scabbys, Squame τ᾿ Prompt. Parv.; Cursor 
Mundi, 11823.—A.5S. seurf, scurf; Α. 8. Leechdoms, i. 116, ‘last line 
‘but one. Also sceorfa; ‘ sceorfa on his ‘heafde heefde’ = he had scurf 
on rea at Bibed, tr tr. of Beda, Ὁ, oh 2. ry which is 
scraj "κα. 5. t. scearf, pl. seurfon), to scrape, to 
gnaw; Orosius, i. 7. Pb e, Charh τὶ Pte an adj. signiying 
“scurfy,’ the ὁ answering to ‘aren ta, the ἘΠ + oa | shaper, 
fem. pl., scurf on the head. 4 Swed. skor/. Ὁ. schorf. 
B. We may further compare with A.S. pe the web ‘sehtirfen, 
to scratch, and the Lat. sculpere, scalperes see Sculpture. Der. 

seurf-i-ness, Also scurvy, q. 

| buffoonlike. (L) Ια Shak. Troil. i. 3. 148.-- 
tis, buffoon-like. = Lat. seurra,a buffoon. Der. scurril-i-ty, 
LLL. iv. 2. 55, from Lat. acc. sewrilitatem; scwrril-ous, Wint. 
Tale, iv. 4. 215: sewrril-ous-ly. 
SCURVY, afflicted with τουτί, mean. (E.) ‘All scurvy with 
scabbes ;᾿ Skelton, Elinour Ramming, 142, The same word as 
sty wit with change from f to v, as in Swed. skorvig, scurfy, from 
‘See Bort. Hence, as a term of contempt, vile, mean, 


Teas ii. 2, 46, and very common in Shak. Der. scurvy, Phillips, 


ign Sign. . 
. ed. 1706, the name of a disease, from the pitiful condition of those g sgl, an ornament, is directly from Lat. sigillum ; τὸ also G. siege, 


SEAL, 


SCUTCH, to dress flax; see Scotch. 
SQUTCHEON. ἃ painted shield. Font) Me scotchyne, 
operon Parv. The same as Becutehs 


form, shape; see Escutcheon and Form. 
Bi (2), a shallow basket, a vessel for holding coal. (L.) 
scofille. Hee scutella, a scotylle;’ Wright’s Vocab, i, 257, 


ΜῈ 


0]. 1... 4.8. seutel, a dish, bowl. 


Span., 


col. 1.— Lat. seutella, a 


τῶν αἰὲν or platter, also 


Tent.) * Seuttles, 


man to 


or παρ θοῦ wherest thing are let down into the 


waiver or 


sbably, of the Low Lat. medical 
Iso scurvi-ly, -ness. 


\tinus, seul Wright's Voc. 


seutra, ἃ. 


spelt tevla, "Prob. allied to sewtumm, ἃ 
shield. Der. coal-scuttle, Double silt . € 
2), an opening in tl tchway of a re ΕΣ 
©, soutien wien capable for the ly of a 


the at any hatch-way, or of the deck, into any 
room below; ls, fw lite windows sad 


holes which are cat 


Cot. 
Mod. F. écoutille; Span. escotilla, escotillon, ‘a hole in the hatch of a 


fig, also the hatch itselfe,’ Minsheu, 


B. The word appears to 


jpanish ; and we find another form in escotadura, the large trap- 
door of a theatre or stage (Neuman). Another sense of escotadura is 
the sloping of a jacket or pair of stays ; and the form of the word is 
such as to be due to the verb escovar, to cut out a thing so as to make 
it fit, to slope, to hollow out a garment about the neck (a different 
word from Span. escotar, to pay one’s reckoning, for which see Soot- 


free). ‘The orig. sense is ‘to cut a hole 
neck,’ from the sb. escote, the sloping of 
women wear above the bosom Th 


ment to admit the 


ste, eben, δ. ln the same ; so 


ofa ‘ail ὡς ‘Shoot, 
“SCUTTLE (3), to sexd 
(3), to hurry along, scud away. 
as scuddle (Bailey), and raat of 
SCYT: @ cutting instrument for mowing 
intrusion of the letter ¢ is due to false spellin, 
sithe. 


Feet sythe in L.L, L. 
lowman, C. iv. 464 5 


ταν 6 (first 


escote is * δὰ beognate with Goth τὸ ἐρεῖς the neck: 


(Ε) The 
ἴσαι at chocid be ode oF 
folio, ed. 1623), ME 
ΠῚ SAS 


"also seed, vada ind of αν, . Worter- 


buch. From’ the ‘same root we have O.H.G. segina, segensa, 
ΜΉ, Ο, segense, G, sense, » scythe ; Ὁ, Η. ὃ, seh, MHL Ὁ. uch, αὶ 


ploughshare ; as well 


as E, saw, sickle, Der. scythe, verb, Shak. Com- 


plaint, 1. 123 scythetusked, Two Nobie Kinsmen, i, 1. 7 


SE., awny, apart, prefix, 
ont, which is prob. retained as'a 


(L.) From Lat. se, short for sed, with- 
fix in sed-ition. Sed is mentioned 


by Festus as having been used with the sense ‘without.’ It perbaps 


meant * by oneself, 
self, Lat. se; and Lat. 


being put for swad, abl.; cf. Skt. sea, one’s own 
sums, one’s own. Der. secede, se-ciude, 


μα rey secure, sed-ition, se-duce, se-gregate, select, separate; and 


“GBA, ἃ large lake, ocean. (E.) MLE. se, Chaucer, C.T 3033 
ALS, «ὦ, sen lake. + Du. see. Teel. sar. + Das. ἐδ. + Swed. οὐ 
+6. B. All from a Tent. base SATWA, 
sea ; Fick, iii, 313. Perhaps connected with Gk. ὕει, it rains; Skt 
su, to press ont Soma juice, soma, an acid juice, nectar, water, sava, 
lee, waters but this is uncertain Curtis. i, 492, Der. sosboard, 
from F. bord, the shore = Du. boord, edge, brim (see Border); s#a- 
coast, seafaring, sea-girt, -green, -horse, bale, -king, -level, -man, 


-man-ship, -mark, -room, 
-ward, -weed, 
SBAL (1), a stam 
authenticates. (F.,: 


set, + Goth, sats, 


<wworthy ; Bc. 


igil 
wfllied to signum, a si 


ἘΞ. seel, ‘a seal, or sign 


» mark; see 


serpent, -shore, -sick, -side, -unicorn, “erchin, 


mp for impressing was, impressed wax, that which 
) M. (er than ety Chaves CT, 
*Seled with his seale,’ Rob. of Branne, tr. of Langtoft, i. 29, 


Cot. Mod. Ε΄ sceau; Span. 
Ttal. sgillo-= Tat ΕΝ «seal, mark; lit, ‘a little 


4 Thea. 


= 


SEAL. 


SECTION. 587 


Goth. sigtio, &. Der. sal, verb, M.E. selen, as above; seal-®season-able, season-abl-y, season-able-ness ; also seasoning, that which 


engraving, seal-ing-wax. 
(2), ἃ sea-calf, marine animal. 
755-—A-S. seolh, ἃ seal s Greiny ἃ 


M. E. sele, Havelok, 
Dan. ; 


cited by Grein. type 328. 
Cf. Gk, σίλαχον, the name of a fish. The orig. sense is perhay 
simply ‘marine;" ffom SAL, salt water, a8 found in Lat αὶ, Ο 

3 see 


SEAM (1), a suture, a line formed by joining together two pieces, 
a line of union. (E.) M.E. seem, Wyclif, John, xix. 23.—A. S. sedm, 
Ailfric’s Hom. i. 20, 1. 4 from bottom. + Du. zoom. + Icel. saumr. + 
Dan. and Swed. sm. 4G. saum. Ββ. All from a base SAUMA, a 
sewing, suture (Fick, iif. 325); formed with suffix -MA from «SU, 
to sew, whence Lat. sere, to sew, A.S. sitwian, to sew; see Bow. 
Der. seam-less, seam-y ; also seamstress, q. V. 

SHAM (2). ἃ horse-load; see Sumpter. 

, ἃ woman who sews seams. 
(E.; with ἘΞ suffix.) ‘Seamster, and Seamstress, a man or woman 
that sows, makes up, or deals in’ linnen-clothes τ᾿ Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Only seamster is given in Minsheu, ed. 1627. The suffix -ess is a F. 
fem. suffix, F, -esse (from Lat. -issa, Gk. 00a), as in princ-ess, mar- 
chion-es, " M.E. semster, Destruction of Troy, ed. Panton and 
Donaldson, 1. 1586.-- Α. 5. sedmestre. We find: ‘Sartor, sedmere, 
and ' Sartrix, sekmestre ;’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 74. [Whence sdmestres, 
Diplomatarium Alvi Saxonic, ed. Thorpe, p. 568, 10} | Formed 
from A.S. sedm, a seam, by the addition of the A.S. 
explained under Spinster. See Seam. 

SERE, withered. (E.) Spelt sere, Spenser, Shep. Kal. 
Jan. 37. Μ. Ὲ. seer; spelt seere, Rob. of Brune, tr. of Langtoft, p. 
18, 1. 25 ; seer, Rom. Rose, 4749.-- Α. 8. sedr, sere; only preserved 


settre, 


SEARCH, to seek, examine, explore. (F. 
Rob. of Brune, tr. of Langtoft, p. 268, last but one; better spelt 
cerchen, for which Stratmann refers to Lydgate, Minor Poems, 159, 
Mandeville’s Travels, p. 315...» O.F. cercher (Burguy); mod. F. 
chercher, to seek. Cf. Ital. cercare, search, orig. to search; Prov. 
cercar, cerquar, sercar, to search (Bartsch) ; Span. cercar, to encircle, 
surround. = Lat. circare, to go round; hence, to go about, explore.= 
Lat. circus, a circle, ring; circum, round about. See Circum-, 
Circus, Ring. Der. search, sb., Temp. iii. 3. 10; search-ing, 
“SEASON, proper tae, 6 opportunity. (F,<L.) ME. 

' Proper time, fit ity. (F.= .E. seson, 
Chaucer, C.T. 1045; P. Plowman, B. i. 1; seysoun, King Alisaunder, 

151... Ε΄ seson, seison, saison; mod. F. saison, ‘season, due time;’ 

‘ot. Cf. Span. sazon, Port. κασᾶο, sezio; O. Prov. sadons, sasos, sazos 
(Bartsch). Low Lat. sationem, acc. of satio, a season, time of year, 
‘occurring 4.p, 1028 (Ducange). The same as Lat. satio, a sowing, 
planting, Verg. Georg. i. 215, ii. 310 (hence, the time of sowing or 
spring-time, which seems to have been regarded as the season, par 
excellence). Lat. satus, pp. of serere, to sow. B. Serere 3] 
to be ἃ reduplicated from, put for sesere or si-se-re; from 4/ SA, to 
sow, weakened form SI; see Sow (1). 4 Besides the word 
season, we also find Span. estacion, used in the sense of ‘season’ or 
time as well as ‘station;’ and Ital. stagione, ‘a season or time of the 
yeere,’ Florio. These are, of course, from Lat. stationem, acc. of 
watio, a station, hence applied, we must suppose, tothe fou stations, 
stages, or seasons of the year; see Station. And it is extremely 
probable that the use of this word affected and extended the senses 
of season, Scheler would derive season also from Lat. stationem, but 
Diez and Littré argue to the contrary, and we ought to keep the 
Span. words estacion and sazon quite distinct. I have been informed 
that the prov. E. seasoa is still occasionally used in Kent in the sense 
of ‘sowing-time,’ which is really a strong argument in favour of the 
derivation from sationem, And see Ducange. Der. season, verb, 


Merch. Ven. v. 107, Ascham, Toxophilus, b. ii., ed. Arber, p. 124; 


* seasons,’ or makes food more suitable and palatable. 

SEAT, a chair, bench, é&c., to sit on. (Scand.) M.E. sete; spelt 
seete, Wyclif, Rev. ii. 13-— cel. sati, a seat ; Swed. site; Dan. sade. 

A\S. word is not ste (as in the dictt.), but set, as in the A.S. 

thron. an. 894; see Gloss. to Sweet's A.S. Reader, and Thorpe’s 
eaition, The more sual A. S. word is wi, for which see, Bottle.) 
$0. Du. sort, sate. M.H.G. sdze, β. The Tent. type is SAT 
from the verb which appears in E. as sit; see Sit. Der. seat, verb, 
Macb. i. 3.136; disaeat, Mach. v. 3. 21; un-seat. 

SECANT, a line that cuts another, or that cuts a circle. (L.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.—Lat. secant, stem of pres. part. of secare, 
to cut; see 


YE, to withdraw oneself from others, go apart. (L.) A 
late word; in Todd's Johnson. = Lat. secedere, pp. secessus, to go 
away, withdraw. = Lat. se, apart; and cedere, to go, go away. See 
Be- and 7 Der. seced-er ; also secess-ion, in Minsheu, ed. 
1627, from Lat. acc. secessionem, nom. secessio, formed from’ pp. 


secessus. 

SECLUDS, to keep apart. (L.) ‘Secluded from the Scriptures ;’ 
Frith’s Works, p. 3, col. 2, = Lat. secludere, to shut off. = Lat. se, 
apart; and claudere, to shut; see Be- and Clause, Close (1). 
Der. seelus-ion, formed from seclusus, pp. of secludere, 

SECOND, next after the first, the ordinal number corresponding 
to two. (ἢ L.) M.E. second; spelt secouade, Wyclif, John, iv. 54; 
secunde, Rob. of Glouc. p. 282, 1.15. Not a very common word, as 
other was usually em) instead, in carly times second being the 
only ordinal number of F. origin. (See .) = F. second, masc., 
seconde, fem., * second τ Cot. — Lat. secundus, following, second ; 80 
Called because it follows the frst. Formed from sec, base of sequi, 
to follow, with gerundive suffix -wndus, which has the sense of 
a pres. part. See Sequence. _Der. ssond, sb., used with refer- 
ence to minutes, or first small subdivisions of an hour, &c., from 
Ἑ. seconde, ' the 24 part of a prime, a very small weight used by gold- 


smiths and jewellers,’ Cot. Also second, verb, Merry Wives, i. 3. 114 3 
second-er ; second-ar-y, second-ar-i-ly, Tyndall, Wor Pa 120, col. 15 
second-ly ;_ second-hand, i.e. at second hand ; second-sis 


orig. 

’» & coined word, by anal 
formed from Lat. secrefws, considered as pp. of secernere ; secret-ion, 
from Ὁ. Ἑ. secretion, ‘a separating, also a thing separated or set 
apart,’ Cot.; secretive, secret-ive-ly, secret-ive-ness, secret-or-y; also 


secret-ar-y, 4.0. 

SECRETARY, orig. a private amanuensis, confidant. (F. 
‘The sense of the word is now much extended ; it is frequent 
where little privacy is intended. In Shak. Hen. VIII, 
102, Palsgrave has: ‘ Secretarye, secretayre ;” secretarye also occurs 
in a 15th-century called The Assemble of Ladies, st. 49, pr. in 
Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561, fol. 259, col. 1. = F. secretaire, ‘a secre- 
tary, clerk ;’ Cot. = Low Lat. secretarium, acc. of secretarius, a con- 
fidential officer; cf. Lat. secretarium, a secret place, consistory, con 
clave, = Lat. secret-us, secret; with suffix -arius; see Secret. 
Der. secretary-ship ; secretari-al. 

SECT, a party who follow a particular teacher, or hold particular 
principles, a faction. (F.,.L.) It is tolerably certain that the sense 
of the word has been obscured by ἃ false popular etymology which 
has connected the word with Lat. secare, to cut; and it is not un- 
common for authors to declare, with theological intolerance and in 
contempt of history, that a sect is so called from its being ‘cut off” 
from the church. But the etymology from secare is baseless, and un- 
deserving of serious mention. M. E. secte, used convertibly with sute 
(ὦ suite) in P. Plowman, C. viii. 130, B. v. 495; see my note on the 
Tine, Both secte and swte are here used in the sense of ‘suit of 
clothes.’ = F. secte, ‘a sect or faction ; ἃ rout or troup; 8 company 
of one (most commonly bad) opinion ;’ Cot. = Low Lat. secta, a set 
of people, a following, suite ;albo, a quality of cloth, a uit of clothes; 
also, a suit or action at Lat. secta, a party, faction, sect, lit. 
‘a follower.’ = Lat. sec- (as in sec-undus), base of segui, to follow, with 
Aye suffix -ta. Cf. Gk. ἐπέτηε, a follower, atte tt, from ἕπομαι, I 
follow. See Sequence. Der. sect-ar-y, Hen. VIII, v. 3. 70, from F. 
sectaire, ‘a sectary, the ringleader, professor, or follower of a sect,’ 
Cot.; sect-ar-i-an, sect-ar-i-an-ism. Doublet, sept. 

SECTION, « cutting, division, parting, portion. (F,<L.) In 


5388, SECULAR, 


Minsheu, ed. 1697, and Cotgrave. = Ε΄ seetion, ‘ section, cutting’ = 
Lat. sectionem, acc. of sectio, a cutting. — Lat. sectus, Pp. or eecare, Yo 
cut. = 4/SAK, to cut ; whence also Russ, sieche, to hew, Lithuan, syhis, 
a stroke, cut, and E. saw, sickle, scythe. Der. section-al, section-al-ly ; 
also sector, from Lat. sector, cutter, used in late Lat. to niean ἃ 
sector (part) of a circle; seg-ment,q.v. From the same root are 
secant, co-sec-ant; bi-sect, dissect, inter-sect, tri-sect ; in-sect; also 
so saw, sickle, sedge, sent, rsh ΝΞ ie 

CULAR, it world,not monast 
rales. (F.,=L,) δα τ ἘΞ vecular,seculer, seculere; Chancer,C. 
T.9127, 15456.—<0. F. seculier, ‘secular, lay, temporal ;? Cot.=Lat. 
sacularis, secular, worldly, belonging to the age. = Lat. saculum, a 
generation, age. Prob. orig. ‘a seed, race ;” from 4/ SA, to 
sow (Curtius); see Sow. Der ly, -ise, -is-at-ion, -tsm. 

‘free from care or anxiety, safe, sure. (L.) In Levins; 
accented sécure in Hamlet, i. 5.61. = Lat. securus, free from care. = 
Lat. se, free from ; and ‘cura, care; see Se- and Cure. Der. 
securely, -ness; secur-able; securi-ty, from F. securité, ‘security, 
Cot., from Lat. acc. securitatem. 

SEDAN, SEDAN-CHAIR, a portable vehicle, carried by two 
men. (F.) Ια Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, sat. i. 186, Named from 

‘Sedan, a town in France, N.E. of Paris; first seen in land, a.D. 
fro regularly used in London, .p. 1634 (Haydn). Evelyn 5 
“sedans, from hence [Nay Jes) brought first into England by Sir 
Sanders Duncomb;’ Diary, Feb. 8, 1645. ΟἿ. F. sedan, cloth made 
at Sedan (Littré). 

SEDATE, quiet, serious. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706; Blount (ed. 
1674) has sedarenss and sedation, of which the latter iy obsolete, = 

Lat. sedatus, composed, calm; pp. of sedare, to settle, causal of 

, to cognate with E. sit; see Sit. sedate-ly, -ness. 

e. composing, from F. sédatif, ‘quieting, asswaging ;* 
Cot. “Aad sce sedowarys sediment, see (2). 

SEDENTARY, sitting much, inactive. (F.,—L.) Spelt seden- 
tarie, Minsheu, ed. 1627; and occurring in Cotgrave. =F. sédentaire, 
“sedentary, ever-sitting ;* Cot. -- Lat. sedentarius, sedentary. — Lat. 
sedent-, pres, . of sedere, to sit, cognate with E, sit; with suffix 
varius; see Bit. Der. sedentari-ly, -ness. 

SEDGE, a kind of flag or coarse grass in swamps. (E.) 
segge, Prompt. Parv.; Wright's Vocab. i. 191, col. 2. The pl. x on 
occurs as late as in Baret (1580).-- Α. 5, secg, sedge; Gloss. to A. S. 
Leechdoms, vol. iii.4-Low G. segge, sedge; in the dialect of Olden- 
burg; n Worterbuch. ef, Irish seasg, seisg, sedge ; W. 

B. The A.S. cg = gg; the lit. sense is ‘ cutter,’ i.e. sword- 
grass, from the shi chee or sword-like appearance ; cf. Lat. gladi- 
olus, a small sword, sword-lily, flag. From the Teut. base SAG, 
to cut = γ' ΒΑΚ, to cut; see Saw (1), Section. Der. sedg-ed, 


Temp. iv. 129 ; sedg-y. 
‘Sebiaaa, Sregs, that which settles at the bottom of a liquid. 


@,<L) In Minshet, ed. 1627.—0.F. sediment, ‘a sitting or setling 
of dregs;" Cot. = Lat. sedimentum, a settling, subsidence. = Lat. 
sedere, to sit, settle; with suffix -mentum. Sce Sit. Der. sadi- 
ment-ar-y. 
SEDITION, insurrection, rebellious conduct against the state. 
(F..<L.) M.E. sedicioun, Wye Mark, xv. 7, in some MSS.; others 
have seducioun, = O.F. sedition, ‘a sedition, mutiny ;" Cot. = Lat. 
seditionem, acc. of seditio, dissension, civil discord, sedition... Lit. 
‘a going apart,’ hence dissension ; just as amb-ition is ‘a going 
about.’= Lat, sed-, apart ;_and it-wm, supine of ire, to go, from + I, 
to go. See Se- bition. Der. sediti-ous, Com. Errors, i. 
1.12, from O. F. seditiewx, ‘ seditious,’ Cot. ; sediti-ous-ly. 
SEDU to lead astray, entice, corrupt. (L.) ia Levins, ed. 
1570: Fryth’s Works, p. 95, 1. 165 ‘Surrey, Ps. 73, 1.5 from end. = 
ft. seducere, to lead apart or astray ; pp. seductus, = Lat. se, apart; 
Ind ducore' leads see Be- and Duct. Der. sadue-er ; seduce-ment, 


ἃ coined word; seduct-ion, from O.F. seduction, ‘seduction,’ Cot., 
from Lat. acc. seductionem, which is from the 

seduct-ive, a coined word, from the 
SEDULODS, dili, 


ῬΡ. seductus. Also 
. seductus Ὁ seduet-ivedy, 


tage of -us into 
in with sédere, to sit, 
with which the sense ill accords. Curtius refers it ‘none to go, as 
seen in Skt. deddyo, to approach, reach, attack, Ck. dé, ἃ way, 
«ὁδεύειν, to travel, Russ. Hhodite, to go, march. ‘It does not mean, 
Corssen (i. 2. 458) says, “sitting away for ever,” assiduus, but agi 
petive, properly always going, running hither and thither; Curtius, 
198. Der. sedulous-ly, -ness ; also sedul-i-ty, from F. sedulitd, ‘sedu- 
.’ Cot., from Lat, acc. sedulitatem. 
EE (1), to perceive by the eye. (E.) M.E. seen, sen, se; pt. ssi, 
ΕΓ scigh, sigh, κεῖ, saugh, sauh, saw; pp. sein, seqen, sen, seien, 
3 Chaucer, C. T. 193, ἄς.“ Α. 5. sedn, sidn; pt. t. seak, pl. sdwon, 


SEETHE, 


rein. + Du. zien, pt. t. zag, 

, pt. t. sd, pp. sénn.4-Dan. see. 4-Swed. s¢.40. Ἡ. 
G. sehen. 4+ Goth. καΐδωσα, pt. sakw, pl. sehunm, pp. scitirans, 
B. All from a Teut. type SEHWAN (pt. t. sahw); Fick, iil. 315. Root 
unknown. Der. seer, lit. one who sees, heace, ἃ prophet, 
1 Sam. ix. 9, spelt sear in the edit. of 1551; seeing. And see 


"Ἔξε 


2), δα seat ofa bishop: (Ε.,.-1,) | Used by Spenser in the 
sense of ‘seat’ or throne; F. Q. iv. 10, 
England, 363, in Ritson, Met. Rom. vol. ‘Trevaa ὦ offi 


ii. 119; P. PL Crede, 558. = O.F sd, se, ἃ seat, see (Burguy). 


Lat. sedem, acc. of sedes, a seat. —Lat. sedere, to sit; cognate with E. 


Bit, qv. 
SHED, a thing sown, germ, frst original or Principle, descendants 
Grein, ii. 


(E) ΜῈ send, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 598—A. 5. sd, βορὰν 
394+ Du, saad. Toe. sabi, edd Dan. sad. Ss 
B. All from Teut. base SADI, seed ; Fick, iii, 
VSA, to sow. See Bow. Der. seed-ud, ding, lobe, aan, time} 
iso seed, locking as if ran to seed, hence shabby. 
SEEK, to go in search of, look for, try to find. (ξ) M.E. 
saken, Chaucer, C.T. 17.2.5. sécan, sécean, to seek, pt. t. sdhte, 
PD, gedtt; Grein, ii, 418. + Du, zochn, + Toe. sabjo, written for 
τοῖα. + Dan, sige, Swed. sha. Ὁ ΗΟ, swollen, M. HG. 
Β. All from the base SOKYAN, to seek; 
Frc ἢ ii oun ἢ A.S. sécan is for soecan, i.e. the ὁ is (as usual) 
ἃ mutation of 4, and is due to sdeasdh, pt. τ. of Goth, satan, to 
strive, which is also the source of E, sake; see Bake. Seek is a weak 
causal verb. Der. seek-er, be-seech. 
to close up the eyes. (F.=L.) ‘Come, seeling night ;’ 
Mach. fi. 5, 46. Spelt eels im Palagrave, Orig. ἃ term in faleonry, 
to close up the eyelids of a hawk (or other bird) by sewing αἱ 
eyelids; see Sealed-dove in Halliwell, and’ see! in Nace OF 
siller ; siler les yeux, ‘to seel, or sow up, the eie-lids, thence also, to 
hoodwink, blind" Cot. Also spelt cifler, ‘to seele or sow up the 
ie-lids ;*'id. The latter is the better spelling.-O.F. cil, ‘the 
of an eie-lid, or the single ranke of haire that growes on the 
brim ;” id.= Lat. cilivm, an eye-lid, an eye-lash ; lit. +a co ᾿- 
“ ΚΑΙ, to hide, as in Lat. celare; cf. domi-cilium. See Do! 
and Cell. 
to be fitting 


SEEM, or suitable; to appear, look. (E.) The 
old sense to be fitting” is preserved in the de1 semly. ME, 
semen, Chaucer, C.T. 10283.—A.S, séman, geséman, to satisfy, 
conciliate; Grein, Hence the idea of ‘suit,’ "whence that of Ὁ appear 
suitable,’ or simply appear.’ These senses are probably borrowed 
from the related adj. seemly, which is rather Scand. than E.; see 
Seemly.+ Icel. sama, put for soema, to honour, bear with, conform 
to; closely related to semr, adj., becoming, fit, and to séma, to 
Deseem, become, befit. Β. Here ὁ is (as usual) the mutation 
of 4, and the word is connected with Icel. sma, to beseem, and 
Icel. sama, to beseem; see further under Seemly. Der. seem-ing ; 
algo a seem-ls τ᾿ σ᾿ ; be-seem, 4%, ν. 

becoming, fit. (Scand.) Μ, Ε. semlich, Ancren 
Ree Ρ. note i; semli, semely, Chaucer, C.T. 753. = Icel. 
semiligr, seemly, becoming; ἃ longer form of semr, becoming, fit, 
with taf digr answering to A.S. le, ike, and E- oly. cel, sama, 
to beseem, befit, become ; cognate with Goth. samjan, to please. 
The lit. sense isto be the same,’ hence to be like, to fit, seit, be 
congruent with.=Icel. samr, the same, cognate with E. Same, q.v. 
G, Thus αν came ke greing with, &e ὁ and seo is to agree 
with, αἱ ce, or simply, to aj e s¢man, to con- 
ciliate, TP the same, wil the ‘act pense to make like,’ make to 
agree Der. seemly, adv. (put for seem-li-ly) ; seemli-ness, Prompt. 

εν. 


SEER, a prophet, lit. ‘one who sees." (E.) See See. 
SEESAW, motion to and fro, or up and down. (E.) In Pope, 
Prol. to Satires, 323. A reduplicated form of saw; from the action 
of two men sawing wood (where the motion is up and down), or 
sawing stone (where the motion is to and fro), See Saw. It is 
used δ adj, verb, and sb.; the orig. use was perhape adjectival 


as in 
SEETHD, to boil. (E) The pt. t. sod occurs in Gen, xxv. 293 
the pp. sodden in Exod. xii, 9. M.E. sethen, Chaucer, C.T. 385; 
ES ti sing. seeth, id. 8103, pl. sothen, soden, P. Plowman, B. xv. 288, 

vl 305 pp. fea thei, 
ia 


Ἦν 
bot ong. to bum; Fick, ii. ae allied to the Teat. base SWATH, 
to bur, singe, whence Icel. svida (pt. t. seid), to burn, singe, sida, 


SEGMENT. 


ἃ Baring, « roasting, G. schuadem, steam, See Fick, il 361. Dor. is the 


“SEGMCENT, a portion, part cutoff 1.) In Minshen, ei 1627 


=Lat. segmentum, a piece cut off; put for sec-mentum.= Lat. sec-are, 
to cat; with suffix -mentum ; see Section. 
SEGREGATE, to separate from others. (L.) Not common. 


In Sir T. More, Works, p. 428d; where it occurs as a pp., meaning 


ratus, pp. of segregare, to set apart, lit. ‘to 


a JmLat. ce, apart; and greg-, stem of grex, 
a flock; see Se- and fous’ Der. segeegebtan, fom gf. 
δε! ration, "ἃ. 


segregation,’ Cot., from Lat. δος. segregationem. 
IGNIOR, ἃ title ofhonour. (F,<L.) M. ἘΝ 
Alisaunder, 1458; the derived word ‘seignory 
as in Rob: of Brunne, Ῥ. 24, 1. 18, Rob. of Gloue. p. 186, 1. 18..- 
O.F, scigneur, ‘a lord, εἶτ, seignior;’ Cot.=Lat. seniorem, acc. 
οἵ senior, elder, hence, an elde "ee Benton, Der. seignior-y, 
as above, from O. F. stignewri, seigniory,’ Cot. 
SEIZE, to lay hold of, grasp, comprehend. (F,=0.H.G.) ΜῈ. 
saysen, seysen, orig. a law term, to give seisin or livery of land, to put 
one in ion of, also to take possession of ; hence, to grasp; see 
Havelok, 251, 2513, 2518, 2 931. 0. F.saisir, seisir, to put one in pos- 
session of, take possession of (Burguy). The same as Low Lat. sacire, 
to take possession of another's property.=O. H.G. sazzan, sexzan 
(pat for sazjan), to set, put, place, to put in possession of; 

G, setzen, cognate with E. Set, q.v. Der. seiz-er, seiz-able, 
2 Pinel word; seizure, Troil. i. 1. 57, 8 coined word, answering 
to the F. infin. saisir just as pleasure does to plaisir. Also seis-in, 
saiz-in, ssion of an estate, a law term, M.E. seisine, spelt | the 
seysyne in, Rob. of Glonc. p. 382, 1.16, from 0. F. seisine, the same 
85 saising, ‘seisn, possession’ Col; where the sufi ine answers to 

be τ 


+ of. Ital. sagina, seisin, 
SELAH, a pause’ (Hie) irs 


psalms, The of the word is umknown, and cannot be 
certainly explained. jius takes it to indicate a ems, sad con- 
ie Bible. 


nects it with Heb. sd/d&, to rest. See Smith, Dict. 
SELDOM, rarely, not often. (E.) Μ. Ε. seldom, P. Plowman, 
. Vili, 124; selden, Β. vii. 137; selde, 
seldan, seldon, seldum, seldom ; Grein, ii. 426. 
is formed with an adverbial suffix -um witch ‘was orig. the inflectional 
ending of the dat, plural; just as in Awil-um, mod. E. whil-om, lit. 
“at whiles’ or at times, wundr-um, wondrously, Jyti-um, little, micl-um, 
much, and the like; see March, . 8. Gram. ὁ 21. This form easily 
pec into seldon or seldan, just as A. S. onsundr-on, asunder, stands 
ran earlier form on sundrum. Or we may regard the by-form 
seld-an as due to a different case-ending, such as the ordinary oblique 
case-ending of weak adjectives, ips ἃ dat. sing., as in ¢é-ede-an, 
moreover. In this view, seldom is for seld-wm, dat. pl., while se/d-an 
isa dat. sing. Ὑ. This takes us back to an adj. seld, rare, caly 
found as anadverb, “Pat fole wundrap pees pe hit seldost gesiht’ 
bond ple wonder at that which it most seldom sees; ‘Blfred, 
Boethius, cap. xxix. § 3; where seldost is the superl. form of 
the adverb, We also find such compounds as seld-ci8, rare, seld-sine, 
seldom seen; Sweet, A.S. Reader.-+ Du. zelden, adv. 4 Icel. sjaldan, 
adv., seld Dan, siclden, adv. 4 Swed, salen (for siildan), adv. 4 
Γ se 0. BG rie 8. All these are adverbial forms 
sm a Tent. rare, strange, ing in A.S. seld (as 
fom «Test dj SELDA rr ange sppesng AS. wd 
rare; Goth. silda- in comp. silda-leiks, wonderful; G. selt- in selt- 
sam, strange. Fick, iii, 328 ; where it is pointed out that the base 
in Goth, ana-sil-an, to become silent, Mark, iv. 39, and in 
 sil-ere, to be silent ; the idea of * silence’ being closely connected 
with those of astonishment, ler, and rai Silent. 
SELECT, choice. (1.) In Shak. Haml. 
select, chosen ; pp. of seligere, to choose. Lat. se, apart: 
to choose. See Be- and Legend. ‘Der. select-ness; also sale 
verb, Cor. i. 6, 81; select-ion, sb., from Lat. acc. selectionem, 
SELF, one’s own Person. [τ M.E. self, sometimes used 
in the sense of ‘same’ or τ᾿ dat, selue; ‘right in the selue 
place ’= just in the ven pcs ShaacerC. τ. 11706. =A.S. self, also 
i 


self εἶ, dol of, «δὶ amp 
ae WC) TA rors 


iven. Du. zelf. 4 Icel. 4 ifr 
. self. Goth. εἶδα. Φ- 
Te base SELBA, self; Fick, iii. 329. The origin is unknown; 
haps SELBA is for SE-LIB-A, where se is the same as Lat. 
" Fie. ma, one's own τοῖς and lid. ip the same as in the base of 
oth. Jaiba, a remnant, b-laibjan, to be left. If this be right, the 
one sense is ‘left to oneself.’ “Der. self-denial, self-evident, self- 
existent, self-possession, self-righteous, self-same, self-sufficient, slf-willed. 
Also self-ish, not an’ old word; seifishness, Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. 
©. 3, 1, 1052, Also myself, AS, min self, where min is the 


Chaucer, C.T. 1541. Α. 8. 
B. The AS. seldum 


sessive pron. of the 1st person; thyself, A.S. pin self, where pin 8 SENATS, a council of elders. (Ε.,.- 1.) 


SENATE, 589 


jive . of the second person; Aim-self, where the 
AS. pl ἀν nom., his selfes, gen., him selfum, dat. hine 
selfne, acc. (see Grein); her-self, due το τ, uyre selfre, dat. fem.; 
ἄς. For the use of these forms in M. E. and A.S., see ‘examples in 
Stratmann and Grein. Also sel-age, q. v. 

SELL (1), to hand over or deliver in pxchange for money or some 
other valuable. (E.) Μ. Ἑ. sellen, Wyclif, Luke, xii. 33; sillen, 
Matt. xix. 21... Α. 5. sellan, sillan, syllan, to give, hand over, deliver; 


Grein, ii. 4 29 + eel, sti, to hind over to another 4 Dan, sage, 
+ Swed. silja. + M.H.G. sellen; O.H.G. saljan. + Goth. saljan, 
to bring an "offering, to offer a sacrifice. ΕΥ̓ All from a Teut. 
base YAN, to offer, deliver, hand over, is is a causal form, 


derived from the sb. which appears in E. as Sale, q. v. y. The 
Teut. base of sale, sb., is SALA, a handing over, surrender, delivery; 
Fick, iii. 319. Allied to Lithuan, πανί, to profier, offer, pa-sula, &b., 
“BELL ὧν uadile, Grol) tn Spenser, F.Q 

(a), a saddle. (F,=L.) i. 2. 11, 3.12. 
MLE. selle, a seat, Wyclif, 9 Mace. xiv. 21.—0.F. selle, ‘a stool, 
ἃ seat, also, ἃ saddle;* Cot.—Lat. sella, ἃ seat. Put for sed-la, from 
sedere, to sit; see Settle (1), and Sit. 

SELVAGE, SELVEDGE, a border of cloth, forming an ed; 
that needs no hem. (Du.) In Exod. xvi. 4, xxxvi. 11; spelt 
seluege in the edit. of 1551. It merely means selfedge, but it was 
borrowed from Dutch, ‘The self-edge makes show of the cloth;’ 
Ray's Proverbs, ed. 1737.—0. Du. selogge, the seleage (Killan, cited 
by Wedgwood) ; from ‘ulf, self, and egge, edge. The more usual Du. 
word i ae sfftani, for seftont. “Bege, an OF ἃ salvage ont, 

e, or seame of an) Ὁ de zelftant, e selv: 
cloth ;* Hexham. See Self and dee age ἰώ ν 

SEMAPHOBS, a kind of tel πους (Gk) A late word, not in 

Todd's Johnson, and little used. “Fees ne used for a telegraph 


worked with arms projecting from a positions of the arms 
giving the signals. Coined from Gk. wins Boa tnd φορά, α 
jing, from’ φέρειν, to bear, carry, cognate with E. Bear, vb. 


‘sn appearance. (Ἐν, πὶ.) ME. semblaunce, 
Rom, of the Rose, 425.=0.F, semblance, ‘a semblance, shew, 
seeming;" Cot. Formed, wih safe conte (=Lat. -antia) from 
sembl-er, ‘to seem, or make shew of; also, to resemble ;’ Cot.—Lat. 
simulare, to assume the appearance of, simulate; see Simulate. 


Cf._re-semblance, 

Lat. semi-, half; reduced to sem before a 
vowel. +k. ἡμι-, half. + Α. 8. sdm-, half; as in sdm-wts, half wise, 
not very wise; Grein, ii. 388, 390. + Skt. simi, half; which Benfey 
considers =sdmyd, old instrumental case of sémya, equality, from 
sama, even, same, equal, like, cognate with E. Same. Thus semi- 
denotes * in an equal manner,’ referring to an exact halving or equit- 
able division; and is a mere derivative of same. Doublet, hemi-. 

SEMIB: half ἃ breve, a musical note. (Ital.,—L.) From 
Ital. semibreve, ‘a semibriefe in musike;’ Florio, ed. 1598.— Ital. 
semi-, half; and breve, short note. See Semi- and Breve. 
Similar formations are seen in semicircle, semi-circumference, semi 
colon, semi-diameter, semi: semi fluid, semi-quaver, semi-tone, semi-transparent, 
semiavcal, semi-vowel ; all coined words, made by prefixing semi-, and 


no difficulty. 
oa snag fo ΤῊΝ 


Sir T. Browne has 
ΒΕ § 2... Εἰ seminal, adj. ‘of 

=Lat. seminalis, relaling to seed, semin-, stem of 
semen, seed. —Lat, base se, appearing, in se-ad, pt. t. of serere, to sow; 
and sufi men Aryan sufi “man, Serere is cognate with E. Sow, 
4. ν. Der. semin-ar-y, q.v. Also semin-at-ion (rare), from Lat. semin- 
atio, a ΓΑ from seminare, to sow, derived from semen. 

Y,, a place of education. (L. ‘The old sense was = 

seed-garden, ‘As concerning seminaries and nourse-gardens ;’ Hol 
land, tr. of Pliny, ἐν xvii. ς. 10.—Lat. seminarivm, a seed-garden, 
nursery garden, seed-plot ; neut. of seminarius, bel: ag to seed.— 
Lat. semin-, stem of semen, seed ; and suffix -arius. Seminal. 
WAL, everlasting. (Ε.. 1.) In Minshen and 

Cotgrave, Altered from F. sempiternel, * sempiternall ;* Cot Lat. 
sempitern-us, everlasting; with suffix pie lat. a.m Lat. camp for semper for senter, 
ever; with suffixes ter and nus; cf. noc-turcaus (for noctotur-nas 
from the stem noct-; hese sufttes answer to Aryan or and πὸ 
ΒΑ Lat peri fo ', Where sama is ‘same,’ as in the prefix 
semi- 5 is hoagie sme words τὰς ie, fr see 
Bom ana ρος. ‘Thetewe of semper is, accordingly, the same 
throng i. ec. alway the same, lasting in the same condition. 


STER, 
SENABRY, belongin es six, we ‘The « venary scale (scale by 
sixes) is mathemati Lat. senarius, consisting of six each. 
sinh ta ir each; for τεσ α Τα, sea, six, cognate with E. six; 


ΜῈ. senat; spelt 
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senaht, Layamon, 25388.—F. senat, ‘a senat;’ Cot.—Lat. senatum, 
δος. of senatus, the council of elders.= Lat. sen-, base of sen-ex, old, 
sen-ium, old age; with pp. suffix -atus; so that sen-atus = grown old. 
. From the base SANA, old; whence Vedic Skt. sana, old (Benfey), 
Ὁ. Gk. dos, old; Goth. sin-eigs, old, sin-ista, eldest ; Irish and Gael. 
sean, W. hen, old, See Fick, i. 225, 793. See τ. Der. senat-or, 
MLE. senat-our, Chaucer, C. T. 5430, 5464, from O. F. senatour (Littré), 
from Lat. acc. senatorem; altered to senator to make it like the Lat. 
nom. case. Hence senator-ship, senator-i-al, senator-i-al-ly. 
SEND, to cause to go, despatch. (E.) Μ. E. senden, pt. t. sade, 
one 511, 5528.—A.S, sendan, 
. zenden. m+ ore senda. + 


sente; pp. sent; Chau 


Gt t aa ΠῚ 2 the er adn). sense ‘to go over in the mind,’ 
to reflect upon, think over, just as in the case of the related Lat. 
sentire, to feel, perceive ; Icel. sinni (for sinthi), a walk, journey, also 
atime; Goth. sinth, a time; A.S. sit (for sinta), a journey, a time, 
whence s{8ian, to travel (Grein), M. Ἡ. Ὁ. sint, a way, time, W. Aynt 

(for sint), a way, course, journey, expedition. "Cf. also O. Lithuan. 
suntu, 1 send, mod. Lith. suneziu, infin. susti; Nesselmann, p. 470. 
‘And see Sense. y. The Aryan form of the base is SANT, 
to go towards; whence SENTA, a'way, answering to Ὁ. Irish μόν τὶ 
W. Aynt, a way; Fick, i, 794. Der. send-er. 

SEND. CEND. ἃ kind of rich thin silken stuff. (F..— 
Low Lat.,=Skt.) See Sendail and Cendal in Halliwell. M.E. 
sendal, P. Plowman, B. vi. 11; Chaucer, C.T. 442.=0.F. sendal 
(Roquefort) ; also cendal (Burguy). Cf. Port. cendal, fine linen or 
silk; Span. cendal, light thin stuff; Ital. zendalo, zendado, ‘a kind of 
fine thin silken stuffe, called taffeta, sarcenett, or sendall,’ Florio. = 
Low Lat. cendalum ; also spelt cendale, cendatum, sendatum, sendadum, 
cindadus, cindatus. ‘Cf. also Gk. σινδών, fine linen. So called Decause 
brought from India. Skt. sindku, the river Indus, the country along 
the Indus, Scinde.=Skt. syand, to flow. See . 

SHNESCHAL, a steward. (F.,—Teut.) In Spenser, F. 
1.12, MLE. seneschal, P. Plowman, Ὁ. i. 93.=0. F. seneschal, 
seneschall, the president of a precinct’ Cot. CL Span. seescal, ital 
siniscalco, ‘a. seneschal, steward. ‘The orig. signification must have 
deen ‘ old (i.e. chief) servant,’ as the etymology is undoubtedly from 
the Goth. sins, old (only recorded in the superl. sindsta, eldest), and 
skalks, a servant. The Goth. sins is cognate with Lat. sen-ex, old. The 
word mar-shal is a similar compound. See Senior and hal. 

SENILE, old. (L.) A late word; in Todd's Johnson.—Lat. 
senilis, old. Lat, sen-, base of sen-ex, old, with suffix -ilis, See 
Senior, Der. senil-i-ty. 

SENIOR, elder, older. (L.) Ια Shak. L.L.L. i. 2, 103 of. 
senior-junior, LL. 1. iii, 182 spelt seniour, Tyndale, Mark, vii. 3 
(1526).—Lat. senior, older; comparative from the base sen-, old, 
found in sen-ex, old, sen-ium, old age. From the Aryan base SANA, 
old; see Senate. Der. seniority. Doubleta, signor, seior, 

sire, sir, 


seignior, 
‘A, the dried leaflets of some kinds of cassia. (Ital.,= Arab.) 
Spelt sena in Phillips, ed. 1706; the older name is seny or senie, whi 
is a F. form, from Ὁ. F. seané (Cot.) Minsheu’s Span. Dict. has ‘ sen, 
seny ;' ed. 1623.— Ital. sena (Florio).= Arab, sand, senna; Palmer's 
Pers. Diet, col 361; Rich, Dict. p81. 
SENNIGHT, a week. (E.) δ It een in Palsgrave ; ἃ con- 
traction of seven night; see 
SENSE, a faculty by which cnet are re pecsived, perception, dis- 
cemment. (F,=L) it does not appear to be in carly use; Pals- 
grave gives sensuainess and sensualyte, but not sense. Levins has 
sensible and sensual, but also omits sense. Yet it is very common in 
Shakespeare. ‘And shall sensiue things be so sencelesse as to resist 
sence?” Sir Ῥ. Sidney, Arcadia, poem ix. 1. 137 ; ed. Grosart, ii. a5.— 
F. sens, ‘sence, wit;’ Cot.=Lat, sensum, acc. of sensus, feeling, sense. 
Bi of sentire, to feel, perceive. 
Aryan base SA. 


B. From the 
to direct’ oneself towards, whence also not only 
Ὁ. sinnen, to think over, reflect upon, but also Aryan SENTA, a way, 
and E. send; see Bend. See Fick, i. 703. Der. senseless, sense- 
Jess-ly, sense-leseness ; sens-ible, Gower, C. A. iii. 88, from F. sensible, 
“sensible,” Cot., from Lat. sensibilis; sensibly, sensibleness, sensibil- 
iy. Also sensit-ive, from F. seastif, ‘sensitive,’ Cot. ; sensitively, 
sens-itiveeness; sens-at-ion, Phillips, from Lat.’ sensatio®, a coined 
word from Lat. sensatus, endued with sense ; sens-at-ion-al, sens-at-ion- 


-al-ism, Also sens-or-i-vm, from late Lat. sensorium, the seat of the 
senses (White); sens-or-i-al. And see sens-u-al, sent-ence, sent-i-ment. 
From the same source we also have cveent, con-sent, dis-sent, re-sent ; 


in-sens-ata, non-sense, pre-sent-i-ment, scent. 


SEPT. 


ὦ SENSUAL, affecting the senses, given to the pleasures of sense. 


ΠῚ In Levins; Palsgrave has sensuainess and sensualyte (ee suality) 
in his list of abs; and senswall in his list of adjectives, From Late 
Lat. sensualis, endowed with feeling ; whence sensualitas, sensibility 
(White). Formed (with suffix -alis), from sensu-, crude form of 
Sensus, SENSE; 866 Der. sensual-ly; sensual-i-ty, from F. 
sensualité, *sensuality,’ Cot.; sensual-ness, sensual-ise, sensual-ism, 
sensual-ist. Also sensw-ows, a coined word, used by Milton; see 
Rich. and Todd’s Johnson. 

SENTENCE, an opinion, maxim, decree, series of words con- 
taining a complete thought. (F—L.) M.E. sentence, Ancren - 
. | Riwle, p. 348, 1. 14. Εἰ sentence, ‘a sentence,’ Cot. Lat. sententia, a 
way of thinking, opinion, sentiment. Put for sentientia*, from the stem 
of the Pres μον οἵ sentire, to feel, think ; see Sense. Der. sentence, 
vb., Meas, for Meas. ii. 2. 55 ; sententi-ous, As You Like It, v. 4. 65, 

F, sententieux, ' sententious,’ Cot., from Lat. sententiosus ; sen~ 
tenti-ous-ly, -ness. Also sentient, feeling, from stem of pres. part. of 


sentire, to feel. thought, fod, f <1) 
', thought, judgment, feeling, opinion. (F.,=. 
M.E. sentement, Chaucer, Prol. to Legend of Good Women, 1. 69. 
[Afterwards conformed to a supposed Lat, form sentimentim®, not 
used.) =O. F, sentement, ‘ a feeling ;’ Cot. Formed as if from'Lat. 
senti-mentum *, a word made up of the suffix -mentum and the verb 
senti-re, to feel. Sense. Der. sentiment-al, sentiment-al-ly, 
Sentiment-al-ism, -ist. 

one who Keeps watch, soldier on guard. (F..= 
Ital, =L.1) Spelt centonel, Spenser, F.Q. i. 9, 41; sentinel, Mach. 
ii, 1. 53.0F. sentinelle, ‘a sentinell, or sentry” Cot. = Ital. sentinella, 
‘a watch, a sentinell, a souldier which is set to watch at a station ; 
Florio. Cf. Span. centinela, a sentinel, β. The word is certainly 
of Ital. origin ; and it does'not seem possible to derive it from any- 
thing but Ital. sentina, ‘a sinke, a priuie, a companie or filthie 
packe of lewde rascals, also, the pumpe of a ship;’ Florio, The 
most likely account is that it is equivalent to Lat. sentinator, one 


who pamps water out of a ship, from sentina, bilge-water, or 
the hold of a ship. It is, indeed, quite Ὁ postible, for the word to have 
arisen as a naval word, afterws transferred to military 


‘The special sense may be due to the constant attention which a 
int oat ogo the man in charge of the pump, if the ship is 
Ie Sy must not gait his post. The origin of sentina is uncertain. 
Sometimes explained from Lat. sentire, to perceive; as if a sentinel 
pi a watcher, scout; but this cannot be right, as it does not 
account for the -in. Derived by Wedgwood from O. F. senting, ἃ 
path (Roquefort), due to Lat, seme,» path; this does not help uss 
for the word is Italian, not French. See Sentry. 
ἃ sentinel, soldier on guard, (F.,=Ital,=L.?) Spelt 
sentrie, in Minsheu, ed. 1627; senteries, pl., Milton, P.L. ii, 412; 
sentry in Cotgrave, s.¥. sentinelle, There is no trace of such ἃ form 
in F- or Ital.; it can only be an E. corruption of sentinel, which was 
probably understood (in E. popular etymology) as being due to F. 
sentier, a path; an idea taken from the sentinel’s beat. [Sentier is 
an extension from OF. uni, 0 path, which is from the Lat. semita, 
path.) See Sentinel. 4 Wedgwood refers us to O.F. 
ΝΕ ἃ path (Roquefort), and takes this to be the real etymology. 
‘There are difficulties every way, but the difficulties are least if we 
take sentinel as the orig. word, and sentry as a corruption. The Teal Teal. 
sentinella, a sentinel, is quite separate from sentiero, a path. Der. 


sentry-boe, 
SEPARATE, to part, divide, sever. (L.) We should have ex- 
to find ite first used as a pp., in the sense ‘set apart ;° 

it Ldo not find that such was the case. Levins, Shakespeare, and 
Minshea recognise only the verb, which occars as early asin Tyndale, 
Workes, p. 116, col. 2; see Richardson. = 


a 


“BEPOY, one of the native troops in India. (Pers.) ‘Sepoys (a 
corruption of sipdhi, Hindostanee for a soldier), the term applied to 
the native troops in India ;’ Haydn, Dict. of Dates. The word is, 
however, a Persian one. = Pers. εἰράλέ, ‘a horseman, one soldier ;* 


properly’ an adj., ‘military, belonging to an army;’ Rich. Dict. 
p87. = = Pers. sipdb, an arm sia sapak, an army; 
Fi pi boy, δοῦν The Pers d ied as E. aw in maul, 


the spelling sepoy gives the right sound very nearly. 
a clan. (Εν se rete is hlely used of the Irish clans. 
Spenser has ‘the head of that sept;’ and again, ‘whole nations and 
septs ‘pis of the Trish ν᾽ View of the State of Ireland, Globe ed., p. gu, 
col. 1, ‘The Irish man . . tearmeth anie one of the English sept, &c.; 


SEPTEMBER. 


Holinshed, Desc, of Ireland, cap.8,_ Εἰ 
of every st [of the Irish] Fullers Wort 
Trish septs of Ulster ;” Clarendon, Ci 
Wedgwood says: ‘a clan or followi 


mous sect.’ He cites from Notes and Queries poe Series, iii. 361, 
May 9, 1857), two quotations from the State Papers, one dated a. 
1537, which speaks of ‘M’Morgho and his kinsmen, O'Byme and his 


sepe; and another dated a.p. 1536, which says ‘there are another 
secte of the Berkes and divers of the Irishry towards Sligo.’ Wedg- 
wood ada: “The same corruption is found i in Prov. «ρα, “Vist 
que lo dit visconte non era eretge ni de lor cepte” = seeing that 
said viscount was not heretic nor of their tect 5 Sismondl Litt. Pro- 
veng. 215.’ This is doubtless the correct solution, esp. when we 
consider (1) that sect used to have the sense of ‘a following ;’ and 
©! that the change from # to p is not uncommon; cf. Gk. πέατειν, 
to cook, with Lat. coguere. See Sect. Doublet, sect. 
the ninth month. (L.) M.E. Septembre, Chaucer, 
.i.§ 10.1.3. ΙΕ seems to be meant for the Latin, 
rm; the other months being mostly named in 
Latin. = Lat. September, the name of the seventh month of the Roman 
year.—Lat. ‘aptem, seven, cognate with E. sven; and the sux -br, 


2funcertain οἱ 
SEPTENARY, consisting of seven, (L) In Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, iv.12.12.—A mathematical term. = Lat, septenaris, 
consisting of seven. = Lat. septéni, pl., seven apiece, by sevens ; put for 
es Lat. upton sven with Aryan sl na ‘See Seven. 
lasting seven 


years. (L.) Used ee ere: τος Todd's Joh Johnson.” Formed, with 
suffix -al, from Lat. septenni-um, a period of seven years. = Lat. 
seplenni-s, adj., of seven years. = Lat. sept-, for septem, seven; and 
annus, ἃ See Seven and Annual. ‘Der. septennial-ly. 
SEPTUAGENARY, belonging to seventy years. (L.) InSirT. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, bile. 9. § 4, last line. = Lat. septuagenarius, 
belonging to the number seventy. — Lat. septuazeni, seventy each ; 
distributive form of septuagina, seventy. Lat. sepfua-, due to septem, 
seven; and -ginta = -cinta, short for decinta, tenth, from decem, ten. 
See Seven and Ten. Der. septuagenari-an. So also septuagesima, 
Tit. seventiet! tieth, applied to the Third Sunday before Lent, about 70 days 
before Easter Lat. sepiuagesima (dies), fem. of 0 epucgeimat 
seventieth, ordinal of fa, seventy. 
‘estament, said Peat ee ane ia aed 


Greek version of the Old 
translators; used by Burnet ohnson). 

f,a tomb. (1 1.) Μ.Ὲ. sepulcre, in early use; 
95, 1. 11. = Ὁ. Εἰ sepulcre, later 


Lat. κρῖ ἃ (so, ape 


Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, ‘ed.. Mo 
sepulchre, ‘a sepulcher, tomb ;’ Cot. = 
iat tomb. = Lat. sepul-, a 

lire, to 


honour, worship. ἜΣ 


tus. 
a coon. (..-- 1.) Spat wu in Lavin, 
and by Surrey; as Miscellany, ed ed ἘΞ + Ps 218,18 τ 
Sequele, ἃ sequel t= Lat. sequela, that wl ws, ἃ. 
result. = Lat. i, to follow; see 
SEQUENCE, order of succession, succession. (Ε., -- 1) In 
Shak. K Jens, i . 96; Gascoigne, Works, ed. Hazlitt i. 428, 1. 5. = 
sequence, Sequence at cards;’ sequences, pl., ‘answering 
verses Cols with which τς ‘the passage in Gascoigne.= Lat. 
sequentia, sb., a following. = Lat. sequenti-, crude form of pres. part, οἵ 
to follow. = «ΒΑΚ, to follows, whence Skt. sack, to follow ; 
ee ἴπομαι, Ifollow. Der. sequent, following, from the pres. part. 
of sequi. Also (from sequi) con-see-ut-ive, consequence, earee-ute (for 
ex-sec-ule), ex-equ-ies (for ἔν τα ob-sequ-ies, per-sec-ute, pro-sec-ute, 
sequel, sequester, went. Also sect, sec-ond, sue, en-sue, Pur-tue, 
iv-ant ; suit, suit-a-ble, suit-or, suite, pur-suit. See Bue. 
to set aside or apart. (F., = L.) “Him hath 


SEQ] 
God the father speciall jestred and seuered and set aside ;’ Sir 
T. More, Works, πιο fad see sequestration in Blount's Nomo- 
lexicon. Hic sequesterarius, a sequesterer,’ in the 


pth eeaturys Weights Voosbsic ito, col af and see Wyclif,x Mace, 


αἰ. 34.-- ΕΞ sequestrer, ‘to sequestrer (sic), or lay aside ;* Cot. —Lat. 
‘sequestrare, to surrender, remove, lay aside, = Lat. sequester, ἃ mediator, 
or trustee. B. Perhaps 


it or go-between, also a depositary 
ong. willow one πὰρ sen attends 
sequent ie. e 
parsue, ith Asyan out tah, of the agent 


it seems to be formed as if = 
i, to Ee fallen, attend, 
Sequence. 
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ger-ed, set apart, retired ; sequester, sb., seclusion, Oth. iii. 4. 403 


als so uestr~ate, sequestr-at-or, sequestr-at-ion. 

JEM, a gold coin of Italy. (δ. αἴ αὶ. τ Arab.) Also spelt 

ce Sak rericles, iv. 2. 28; also zeckin, which is the Ital. form, 
small Italian coin ;’ Cot. = Ital. zecchino, "ἃ coin of 

gold, ‘Currant in Venice;" Florio. = Ital. zea, “a mint or place of 


oyning τ᾽ id. -- Arab, sithat (pronounced sith), ‘a di for coins" 


BERAGEIO, « place 


δ Place of confinement, esp. for Turkish women. 
qe =L) he peculiar use of this word, in mod. E., is due 
to a mistake. The orig. sense is merely an enclosure, and it was 
sometimes so used. ‘I went to the Ghetto [in Rome], where the 

jewes dwell as in ἃ suburbe by themselues . . I by the Piazza 

judea, where their seraglio Ὁ for, being inviron’d ? with walls, 

are lock'd up every night ;* Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 15, 1645. We 

in the modem sense also: ‘to pull the Ων "Tyrant out of 
his seraglio, from between the very armes of his 1500 concubines ;’ 
Howell, Foreign Travel (1642), sect. ix; ed. Arber, p. 45. — Ital. 
serraglio, an inclosure, a close, a padocke, a parke, a cloister or 
secluse ;’ Florio, ed. 1598. |. There was at that date no 
such restricted use of the Ital. word as our modern sense indicates. 
Cotgrave, indeed, translates O. F. serrail by ‘the palace wherein 
the great Turk mueth up his concubines ;’ yet he also gives serrail 
d'un Auis, the bolt of a door, which is the older sense. y. The 
Ital. serraglio is formed with suffix -aglio (Lat. -aculum) from the verb 
serrare, ‘to shut, lock, inclose;’ Florio. Cf. Low Lat. seracula, a 
small bolt. Low Lat. serare, to bar, bolt, shut in. = Lat. sera, a bar, 
bolt. — Lat. serere, to join or bind together ; see Series. B. Itis 
certain that the odors use of seraglio was due to confusion with 
Pers, (and Turkish) sardy or serdi, ‘a palace, a grand edifice, a king’s 
court, a seraglio;” Rich. Dict. pea? It is equally certain that 
Pers. word is not the real source of the Italian one, though fequety 
thought to be so by those who contemn the suffix -aglio as needin 
no explanation, and do not care to investigate the old use of the ine 
in Italian, See Serried. 

SERAPH, an angel of the highest rank. (Heb.) Spenser has 
seraphins, Hymn of Heavenlie Beautie, 1. Weed The A. V. has 
seraphim, Isa, vi. 2; this is the form of the Hebrew plural, out of 
which has been evolved the E. sing. seraph. = Heb. serdphim, seraphs, 
exalted ones. ‘Gesenius Connects it with an Arabic term m 
high or exalted ; and this may be regarded as the generally receiv. 
etymology" Smith, Dict of the Bible, It does not seem to, be 

Heb. sdrapk,to burn. Der. seraph-ic, eraphical, seraph-ic-al-ly. 

SERE, withered ; the same as Sear, 4. 

SERECLOTH, waxed cloth ; see ‘Gérecloth, Cere. 

SERENE, calm. (L) In Milton, P.L. iii. 25, v. 123, 734.-Lat. 
serenus, bright, clear, sor (of weather). Cf. Gk: σελήνη, the moon 
(the bright on brightness. The form of the root is 
οὐ Skt. svar, splendour, heaven; and see 
171. Der. serenely, -ness; seren-i-ty, from 

6, " serenit} rom Lat. acc. serenitatem. Also seren-ade, 
in Blount's Gloss., Ma 1674, from F. serenade (Cot.), which from Ital. 
serenata, ‘rousic given under gentlewomens windowes in a morning 
or euening,” Florio; Proper! ῬΡ. οἵ Ital. serenare, ‘to make cleere, 
faire, ar lightsome, to looke cheerfullie and menrilie, id. Milton 
uses the Ital. form serenate, P. L. iv. 769. Hence serenade, verb. 

SERF, a slave attached to the soil. (F., = L.) A late word; in 
Ash's Dict., ed. 1775. = F. serf, ‘a servant, thrall;’ Cot. = Lat, 
seruum, acc. of seruus, a slave; see Serve. Der. serf-dom, a coined 
word, with E. suffix -dom, 

SERGE, a cloth made of twilled worsted or silk. (F.,.=L.,.— 
Chinese?) Now used of stuff made of worsted; when of silk, it is 
called silk serge, «though the etymology shews that the stuff was orig. 
of silk only. 2 Hen. Vie. ἦν. 7. 27. = F. serge, ‘the stuff 
called serge;’ Cot. -- Lat. serica, “fem. of sericus, sill en; we also 
find seriea, neut. pl., silken garments. = Lat. Series, of or belonging 


to the Seres, i.e. Chinese. See Silk. 
SERGEANT, SERJEANT, a lawyer of the highest rank ; 
ἃ non-commissioned officer next above a corporal. (F.,=L.) Ori 


aw-term, in early use. M.E- sergantes, pl. officers, O. Eng. Hom 
lies, ed. Mortis, 177, 2; sergeant, Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 311. = O 
ergot, erjnt (Banga), later ergo sergeant, cer? Col 
Low Lat. seruientem, acc. of seruiens, a servant, vassal, soldier, a) pa 
ritor; Ducange. Τὰς Low Lat. seruiens ad legem = sergeant-at 
= Lat. seruiens, pres. part, of seraire to serve 5 saeeate ‘Der. 
sergeant-major, sergeanc-y, sergeant-ship. Doublet, servant, 
ἘΘΈΤΘΝ κι eee, Meson ib. sequence. (L,) In Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674. = Lat, series, a row, series. — Lat. serra, sre, 


to join together, bind. + Gk. εἴρειν, to fasten, bind; cf. oey 
And cf. Skt, sarit, thread. B. The form of the root is perhaps 


Der. @SWAR rather than SAR; see Bane for 441. To this root " 
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SERIOUS. 


Speech, Tiecoure, Ἢ Root uncertain; but it seems 
reason: eto connect it with A.S. swerian, to speak: see Swear. 


SEROUS, 
PENT, eptile without feet, snake. (F..—L.) ΜῈ. serp- 
ent, Chaucer, C. T. maa =F, τ΄ Cot.—Lat. serp- 


ing thing; pres. part. of 
ARP apo ‘Skt. stip, to creep. 


nt like A saw. (L.) A botanical term; see 
examples in R.=Lat, serratus, notched like 2 saw.—Lat. serra, 2 
tame Prob for serra, from scare, to cut; ee BAW (1). 


SRIED, ded, gether: F.,—L.) 
crowded, pressed together, (F..—L.) ‘Their serried 
files ;’ Milton, Ρ. — 599. Spelt serred in Blount.=F. serrer, ‘to 
close, compact, neer together, to lock;’ Cot.—Low Lat. 
terare, to bolts Lats tera, a bar, bolt.=Lat. serere, to join or bind 
ther; see Series. 
‘Sonu whey, the thin fluid which separates from the blood 
wren it cougulates, (L.) Ια Philips, οὐ. Tyo6.<Lat. sdrum, whey, 
Gk. ὁρόε, ‘hey ΣΝ ἢ to flow; see ‘Der. ser-ous. 


to attend on another, wait opon obediently. (F..1.) 
ME. seruen; Havelok, 1230; seruien, Ancren Rivwle, p. 12, 1. 4 from 
bottom.=F. servir, to serve. Lat. seruire, to serve. Cf. Lat. seruus, 


ἃ servant, perhaps orig. a client, a man under one’s protection ; 
seruare, to keep, protect.—4/ SAR. to protect ; seen in Zend Aar, to 
Protect, Aaurva, protecting; Fick, i. 797. Der. sermant, M.E. 
seruaunt, seruant, Chaucer, C.T. 11104, Ancren Riwle, p. 428, 1. 9, 
from F. servant, serving, pres. part. of servir, to serve; serv-er ; 
serv-ice, M.E. seruise, Layamon, 8071, from O.F. servise, service, 
from Lat. seruitivm, service, servitude; serviceable, Levins; dis- 
service. Also serv-ile, Levins, from Lat. taruilis; servile-ly, servil-i- 


serv-it-or, prob, suggest 
rather than borrowed directly from Lat. seruitor; serv-it-ude, Chaucer, 
C.T. 8674, from F. servitude, from Lat. acc. seruitudinem. Also serf, 
sergeant; con-uerve, de-serve, dis-serve, 
re-serve, sub-serve ; de-sert (2), un-de-serv-ing, 

SESSION, the sitting or assembly of a court. (F..—L.) 
Shak. Oth. i. 2. 86.=F. session, not noticed by Cotgrave, though in 
use in the rath cent. (Littré). = Lat. sessionem, acc. of sessio, a sitting, 
session. = Lat. sessus, pp. of sedere, to sit, cognate with E. Sit, q. 

SBT, to place, fix, plant, assign. ©) M.E. setten, pt. τ, sette, 
sat, ‘Theil setten Jhesu on Wd at Luke, xix, 35... Α. 
settan, to set; Grein, ii. 432. wusal of A A.S. sittan, to sit; put for 
satian®, from sat, oldest form of pt. t. of sittan, See Sit. + Du. zetten. 
$ Icel. μαρία. 4 Dan. satte. 4 Swed. site. 4 G. setzen. 4+ Goth. safjan. 
Der. set, sb. Rich. Il, iii. 3. 1475 set-off, sb., sett-er, sb., setting. 
‘Also seff-ee, 2 seat with'a long back (Todd’s Johnson), of which the 
origin is y no means clear ; it seems to be an arbitrary variation of 
the prov. E. settle, used in the same sense, with a substitution of the 
suffix ee for -le;, this suffix (=F. «ὦ, Lat. -atus) is freely used in 
English, as in refer-ee, trust-ee; but it makes no good sense here. 
See Settle (1). 

SHTON, an artificial irritation under the skin. (F,=<L.) ‘Seton, 
is when the skin of the neck, or other part, is taken up and run thro’ 
with a kind of pack-needle, and the wound afterwards kept open 
with bristles, or a skean of thread, silk, or cotton,’ &c.; Phi 
1706. F. séfon, in use in the 16th cent. ; Littré cites ‘ une aiguil 
seton enfilte d'un fort fil'=a needle with a seton, threaded with a 
strong thread; where sefon is a thick thread. Formed from a Low 
Lat. seto* (acc. setonem), derived from Lat. seta, a bristle, thick stiff 
hair, which in Low Lat. also meant silk (Ducange). See Satin. 


ted by Ε΄ serviteur, ‘a servant, servitor’ (Cot.), | fold, 


Φ (δ τω) Frequently spelt 


SEWER. 


*Opon the seti? of his ἰδ =upon the seat of His ΠΝ 
ἘΞ royal seat; Pri fo ‘or. Hs male of 
Unhele’ = in the seat of ill-health ; Ὁ, Eng. H 59.—A.S. setl, 
a seat, Grein, ii. 432. % Goth. siti, a seat throne, +0.H.G. sali 
G. sessel. B. All from a Teut. SET-LA, a seat, 
with Lat. sel-1a (put for sed-la), whence E. sell, a saddle ; see G). 
From ‘SAD, to sit; see Bit. Der. settle (2). Doublet, ll). 
Ὁ), to fix, become fixed, adjust. (E.) Two distinct 
ΚΕΝ ΟΣ ας έν ὡς in the peculiar sense ‘to compose or ad- 
just a quarrel,” the source is different from that of the commoner 
verb, and more remote. A. M.E. seflen, trans, to cause to rest, 
intrans. to sink to rest, subside. ‘Til pe semli sunne was sefled to 
reste’ =till the seemly sun had sunk to rest, Will. of Palerne, 2452. 
‘Him thoughte a goshauk . . . Serlizh on his beryng’ =it seemed to 
him that a goshawk settles down on his cognisance (7), King Ali- 
saunder, 484; and see 1. 488. -- A.S. wtlas. to fx “Setlap se 
mearas’=the’ mariners fix (or anchor) their vessels (Grein).=A.S. 
setel, a seat. Cf. Α. 8. sefl-gang, the going to rest of the sun, sunset, 
Grein, ii. 432. Thus the lit. sense of settle is ‘to take a seat’ or ‘to set 
as in a fixed seat.’ See Settle (1). B. At the same time, the 
iar sense ‘to settle a quarrel’ appears to have been borrowed 
from Μ. Ε. saytien, saktlen, sawjtlen, to reconcile, make peace, P. 
Plowman, B. iv. 2 (footnote). ‘Now sagiel, now strife’=now we 
make peace, now we strive ; Pricke of Conscience, 1470. Sayiled = 
appeased, reconciled, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 230, 1139.—A.S. 
sahilian, to reconcile; ‘géde men . . . saktloden heom’ = ‘men 
reconciled them; A.S. Chron. an. 1066; MS. Land 636, ed. Thorpe, 
i 3875 see algo p 3841 19.—A.S, sakt, reconciliation; A.S. Chron. 
ed. Thorpe, i. 385, 1. 2.<A.S. sacan, to contend, strive, dispute; 
from the pe particdlar application to disputes at law, the sb. sak¢ came 
to mean the adjustment of a dispute, the result οἵ ἃ suit. This verb 
also gave rise to E. Sake, q.v. β. That these two verbs were 
actually confused, we have ‘evidence in the fact that, conversely, the 
M.E. sa3tlen, to reconcile, was also used in the sense of subside or 
become calm. ‘pe se sa3tled therwith’ =the sea subsided; Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, C. 232. We even find the intermediate form 
sattle;'* Muche sorge penne satteled vpon Tonas*= much sor- 
row then settled on the man Jonah; id. C. 409. Der. settl-er; 
settle-ment, with F, suffix -ment. 
SEVEN, a cardinal number, six and one. (E.) M.E. sewn, 
seuene; Ῥ. Plowman, B. iv. 86, The final -¢ is prob, the mark of a 
pl. form ; both forms occur. = A. S. seofon, also seofone, seven; Grein, 


seackd ; ‘Trish seacht, + ‘Russ. seme. + te + Skt api 


. seofon-feald ; seven-teen, A.S. from seofon, seven, 
and ten; "seven-ten-th, A.S. seofon-tedBa, but formed by 
ΕΠ Ὰ by adding th to seventeen : seven-ty, A.S. kundscofontig (by 
dropping hurd, for which see Hundred) ; seven-ti-eth. Also seventh, 
form 


adding ~h; A. 5. seofoba. 
SEVER. το separate, cut apart. (F.j=L.) ‘I sever, 1 departe 
thynges asonder, Ze sspare ;’ Palsgrave. M. E. seweren, Gawain and 
rene Knight, 1797.=0. F. sevrer (Burguy). Cf. Ital. severare, 
sevrare.= Lat. separare, to separate; see Separate. Der. sever-al, 
sever-al-ly, of which Sir T. More has seuerally, Works, p. 209 h; from 
O.F. several, Low Lat. separale, a thing separate or ἃ thing that 
separates (Ducange) ; as if from a Lat. adj. separalis*. Also severe 
ance; dissever;  dis-sever-ance; cf. Ὁ. Ε΄ dessevrance (Burguy)- 


Doublet, rate. 
SEVEED, custere, serious, strict. (F..=L.) In Shak. Oth i. 3. 


101.—O.F. severe, ree Cots mod. Ε. τ τας seuerus, 
severe; orig. reverenced, res} οι ), hence serious, grave 
(in demeanour).  Sapponed to sland for seu-erus, formed (like 
dec-Grus from dec-us) from a base seu (sev), honour; see Curtius, ii. 
218, Der. severely; sever-i-ty, from F. severité, ‘severity ;* Cot. 

SEW (1), to fasten together with thread. (E.) Pronounced so. 
M.E. sowen, P. Plowman, B. vi. 9; more commonly sewen, 
8; Wyclif, Mark, ii. a1.—A.S. siwian, Mark, ii. 21; Gen. 
Teel. κα. Dan. sye. + Swed. ν. +0. Η. 
siujan. + Lat. swere. + Lithuan, swi. + Russ. shite. + Skt. εἶν, 

se whence stitra, thread. B. All from the /SIW, SU, to sew; 


Fick, i, 229. Der, sewer, sew-ing ; also seam, 4.V. 
SEW (2). to follow; the same as Sue, q. 
SEWE: 


(1), an underground passage for water, large drain. 


shore, which represented a common 


SEWER. 


pelt sure, Troil. v. 1.83, ed. 1623. Formed with suffix -er from 
the verb sew, to drain, to dry. ‘ Swe ponds’ =drain ponds, Tusser’s 
Hsbandry, cap. τῷ. §17 (E-D.S); p: 32. Note also sn, aby asin 
* the towne sinke, the common sew,’ Nomenclator, ed. 1585, p. 391; 
cited iv bowtie ay. seugh. Short ἀν τ i t syllable 
roped. =O. F. essuier, esuer, to Burguy); gen. in 

the sense ‘to wipe dry,’ but the true etym. sense is to ἴδια dry, 
Prive of moisture, as in English. Cot. has essuier, ‘ to dry up.'= Lat. 
‘exsuccare, exsucare, to deprive of moisture, suck the juice from.—Lat. 
ex, out, away; and sueus, juice, moisture, from the same root as Lat. 
augere, to suck, and E, suck; see Buck. From the O. F. verb 
essuier (mod, F. essuyer) was formed the O. essuier, a duct for 
water (Burguy), the very same word as E. sewer, which may thus 
have been borrowed directly. The sense ‘to wipe’ (which is the 
commonest meaning of F. essuyer) plainly appears in M.E. sew, to 
wipe the beak of a hawk, med by Juliana Berners (Halliwell); and 
this proves clearly that the initial syllable of essuyer was dropped in 
English, We do, however, find prov. E. asswe, drained of milk, said 
οἵ a cow, which is rather the very F. essuyd than put for a-sew=a-dry. 
Der. sewer-oge; also sewage, formed directly from the verb sew. 
@ +The F. suffix -age in these words is another indication of the F. 
origin of sew and sewer, The derivation sometimes suggested from 
‘W. sych, dry (cognate with Lat. siccus), will not explain the diph. 
᾿ς Siceus and suecus are exactly op] in meaning, and are 

from different roots. 

SEWER (2), the officer who formerly set and removed dishes, 
tasted them, ἄς, (E.) In Halliwell. Baret (1580) has: " The 
Sewer of the Kitchin, Anteambulo fercularius; 


The Sewer which 


of such α distinction. 
pene, ‘a 80%, oF Kin 

Ps orig. 
‘word, fro! 


(F.<L.) Ια Shak. Temp. iii. 1. 49.—F. 
Cot. Lat. sexum, acc. of sexus, sex. 
from secare, to cut. Der. sex-u-al, 


a division ; 
τ Lat, sexwalis, formed with sufix -alis from sax, crude 
form of uexus; sex-wal-ly, κω ναὶ - ἐγ. 


SEXAGENARY, belonging to sixty. (L.) Ια Phillips, ed. 


1706.—Lat. sexagenarius, belonging to sixty.=Lat. sexageni, sixty 
each; distributive form from esoginta, sixty.—Lat. sex, six; and 
<ginta, Bat. for -cinta, short for decinéa, tenth, from decem, ten. See 
fix and Ten. Der. sexagenari-an, Phillips. 
SEXAGESIMA, the second Sunday before Lent. (L.) So 
called because about the sixtieth day before Easter. In Blount's 
Gloss, ed. 1674; and earlier, in Prayer-books.=Lat. sexagesima, 
He. sixtieth; agresing with die, day, understood. Fem. of μκα- 

jmus, sixtieth. Put for sexagentimus*; ordinal form from sexaginta, 
ixty. See ne Der, sexagesinral ἫΝ i * 

every six years, lasting six 

τὸ Blount’s Gloss, ed 1674. Formed, with suffix ταὶ, from Lat. 
‘sexenni-um, ἃ period of six = Lat. sex, six; and annus, ἃ year 
(becoming exni- in composition). See Bix and Der. 
sexennial-ly, 


SEXTANT, the sixth part of a circle. (L.) Chiefly used to 
mean an optical instrument, furnished with an arc extending to 

sixth part of a circle. But in earlier use in other senses. ‘Sextant, 
‘coin less than that called quadrant by the third part . . the sixth 
part of any measure;’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.—Lat. sextant-, 
stem of sextans, the sixth part of an as, a coin, weight. Formed 
with suffix -ans (like that of a pres. part. of a verb in -are) from 
sext-, stem of sextus, sixth, ordinal of sex, six. -» Der. 
from sext-us) sext-ile, Milton, P. L, x. 659; also sextucple, q. v. 
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SHAG. 


pitifully mounted, 


‘Th 
A. Wood, Athen. Oxon. Fast. ii. 743 (Todd). 
wabbed in P. Plowman, C. x. 264. See Boab. Der. shabbi-ly, 


shabbi-ness. 

SHACKLE, 2 fetter, chain to confine the limbs, clog. (E.) 
ΜΕ. wehablyl hablo, Prompt. Parv ὁ pl. scheaheles, Ancren Riwle, 

a 25.—A.S. sceacul, a 3 fric’s Gloss., near beginning ; 
Wshe: ‘Vocab. i. 16, col. 2. Put for an older form coed 
Tcel. shikull, the pole of a carriage. + Swed. skakel, the loose 
shaft of a carriage. Dan. stogie, a trace (for a carriage). + 
Ὁ. Du. schakel, ‘the links or ringes [read link or ring] of a 
chaine;’ schakelen van een net, ‘the masches [meshes] of a net;' 
Hexham, B. The orig. sense is a loose band or bond, hence 
a trace, single link of a chain, loose-hanging fetter. Evidently 
named from its shaking about, as distinct from a firm bond. From 
A.S. sceacan, seacan, to shake ; with suffix -ud, from Aryan “γα, See 
Shake. So also Icel. skiluil’ is from skaka; and Dan. skagle from 
skage, to shift, orig. to shake; cf, Swed. dial. skak, a chain, link 
(Rietz). Der. shackle, verb, M. E. schaklen, Prompt. Parv. 

BHAD, a fish. (E.) ‘Like bleeding shads;’ Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Love's Cure, Act ii. sc. 2 (Clara). ‘And there the eel 
and shad sometimes are caught ;’ John Dennys, Secrets of Angling 
(before a. p. 1613); in Eng. Gamer, ed. Arber, i171. ‘A shade, 
ἃ fishe, acon;’ Levins.<A.S, sceadda, a kind of fish ; Monasticon 
Anglicanum, i. 266, 45 and 46 (Bosworth’. Bosworth explains it by 
skate, but it is clearly mod. E. shad. The shad and skate are very 
different, and it is not certain that the names are related. Cf, prov. 
Ὁ. schade, α shad (Fligel), We also find Tesh and Gael. sgedon ἴα 
the sense of ‘herring ;’ W. ysgadan, pl. herrings, The Irish for 


skate is sgat. 
SHADE, SHADOW, obscurity, ‘ial darkness. (E.) These 
[.E. schade, Will. of Palerne, 22; 


are but two forms of one word. 
schadue, id. 754.-A.S. scad, shade, neut. (gen. sceades, scedes); 
sceadu, shadow, fem. (gen. sceade) ; Grein, ii 398, 401. ‘We find 
(from’ seeadu), ‘the acc. pl. sceadwa; which compare with M. E, 
seheadewe, Ancren Riwle, p. 190, 1. 24.4 Du. schadiao, shadow. + 
G. schatten, shade; O.H.G. seato (gen. seatewes), shadow. + Goth. 
shadus. 4 Trish and Gael. sgath, shadow, shade, shelter. + Gk. 
σκότοε, σκοτία, darkness, gloom. β. All from #/ SKA, to cover; 
whence also Skt. chAdyd, shade, Gk. gxia, shade, σκη-νή, ἃ shelter, 
tent, and E. shy. See Fick, i, 805; Curtius, i. 206. And see 

shade, verb, Court of Love, 1. 1272; shad-er j 
.Q. i. 1.175 shad-i-ly, -ness; shadow, verb, M. Ἐν 
το Allit. Poems, ed. Mortis, A. 42, Α. 8. sceadwian, scadwian, 
Ps. xc. 4 (ed. over-shadaw, A.S, ofersceadwian, Mark, ix. 


Spelman); 
thedoug, ME. shadewy, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. il. pr. 4, 
Doubiet, shed. 


an arrow, smoothed pole, column, cylindrical entrance 
to mine, (E.) The orig. sense is ‘ shaven’ rod, a stick smoothed 
into the shape of a spear-pole or an arrow. M.E. shaft, schaft, 
an arrow, Chaucer, C.'T. 13643 Parl. of Foules, 179.—A.S. sceaf, 
a shaft of a spear, dart; Grein, ii, 403. Put for scaft, formed with 
Ξυβῆχ -t ( -ta) from scaf-, stem of pp. of scafan, to shave; see 
Shave. + Du. schacht (for shaft, like Du, lucht for luft, ait); ftom 
schaven, to smooth, plane. + Icel. skapt, better shaft, a shaved stick, 
shaft, missile. 4 Dan. ska/t, a handle, haft. 4 Swed. shaft, a handle. 
+G. schaft. The M.E. schaft, in the sense of ‘creature? is 
from span, to shape, make; see Bhape, Der. shafted 

SHAG, τοὶ “Of the same kind is 


7: 
1. 2012. 


and hoarie shagged ba 
shag for shaggy, Venus, 
L know of no instance in 


also Icel. skagi, a low cape or head-land (Shetland skaw). The 
@ orig. sense is ‘roughness.’ Der. shagg-y, shagg-i-ness ; also shagg-ed, 


544 SHAGREEN. 


SHAME. 


‘as above. Skag tobacco is rough tobacco; cf. Shakespeare's ‘fet-®even in German, meaning a jlly-boat or yawl as well as ἃ sloop; 


locks shag and long ; Venus, 295. 
SHAGHEEN® a rough-greived leather, shark's skin. (F.= 


Turkish.) ‘Shagreen, a sort of rough-grained leather ;’ Phillips, 
ed, 1706, He also spells it chagrin.=F. chagrin, shagreen. It was 
orig. made ofthe skin (ofthe Back only) of the horse, wild as, or 
mule; afterwards, from the skin of the shark. See the full account 
in Devic, Supp. to Littré.=Turk. sdgarl, saghri, the back of 
horse; also, » Zenker, Turk. Dict,'p. 561; and Devic. Cf. 
Pers. saghri, shagreen; Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 354. 


SHAG, a king of Persia. (Pers.) Spelt shaw in Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674, and in Herbert's Travels, ed. 1665.— Pers. shah, a king ; 
Palmer, Pers. Dict. col. 374. Cf. Skt. sshi, to possess, rule, Vedic 
Ashatra, dominion; see Fick, i. 233. Der. check, chech-er, check-ers, 
eheck-mate, chess; also pa-sha or pacha, Doublet, check, sb. 

SHAE, to agitate, jolt, keep moving, make to tremble; also to 
shiver, tremble. (E.) Μ. Ε. schaken, shaken; pt. t. schook, shook, 
Chaucer, C.T. 2267; pp. schaken, shaken, shake, 
sceacan, scacan, pt. t. sede, pp. scacen, sceacen; Grein, 


Shaka, pt 


asa Hi ian cap, in Dankovsky’s Magyar Lexi 
goo. He supposes ἴξ to be ΠΕ esa not a real Magyar 
‘word, 


SHALE, a rock of a slaty structure. (G.) A term of geology, 
borrowed (like gneiss, quartz, and other geological terms) from 
German.=G. schale, a shell, husk, rind, scale; whence sckal- 
gebirge, α mountain formed of thin strata. Cognate with E. shale, a 
shell, Shak. Hen, V, iv. 2. 18, which is merely another spelling of 
scale; see Seale (1). Der. shal-y. Doublet, scale (1). 

SHALL, I am bound to, I must. (E.) M.E. shal, schal, often 
with the sense of ‘is to;’ Chaucer, C. T. 733; pt. t. sholde, scholde, 
shulde (mod. E. should), id. 964.—A.S. sceai, an old past tense used 
as a present, and thus conjugated ; ic seeal, pé scealt, Aé aceal ; pl. 
sculon, sculun, or sceolun. Hence was formed a pt. t. scolde, or sceolde, 
pl. sceoldon, ‘The form of the infin. is sculan, to owe, to be under an 
obligation to do a thing; Grein, ii. 413. Hence mod. E. I shall 
properly means ‘I am to, I must, as distinguished from Z will, 
properly ‘I am ready to,’I am willing to; but the orig. sense of 
compulsion is much weakened in the case of the first person, though 
its force is retained in thow shalt, he shall, they i, The verb fol- 
lowing it is put in the infin. mood; as, ic sceal gdn=I must go; 
hence the mod. use as an auxiliary verb. — Du. ik zal, I shall; ik 
zoude, I should; infin. zadlen, + Icel. skal, pl. shdum; ‘pt. t. skyldi, 
shyldu ; infin, skulu. 4 Swed, skall; pt. t. skulle; infin. skola. 4 Dan. 
skal ; pt. t, skulde; infin, skulle, 4G. soll, pt. t. sollte; infin. sollen (the 
r being Tost as in Dutch). 4 Goth, skal, pl. skulum; pt. t. skulda; 
infin, a B. All from Teut. base ‘to owe, be in debt, 
be liable; a sense which is clearly preserved in A.S. seyid, guilt, i.e. 
desert of i it, G. schuld, guilt, fault, debt. We also find 
Lithuan. skelu, I am indebted, skiltt, to owe, be liable. See Fick, iii. 
334. Ὑ. Probably farther allied to Lat. scelus, guilt, and Skt. 
skhal, to stumble, err, fail. 

SHALLOON, a light woollen stuff. (F.) ‘Shalloon, a sort of 
woollen stuff, chiefly used for the Jinings ings of coats, and so call'd from 
Chalons, a city of France, where it was first made ;’ Phillips, ed. 1406. 
‘We find chalons, i.e. a coverlet made at Chalons, even in Chaucer, C.T. 
4138..- ἘΞ Chalons, or Chalons-sur-Marne, ἃ town in France, 100 miles 
Ἑ. of Paris. ‘Sa seule robe .. était de ras de Chalons;' Scarron, 
vig. iv. (Littré, s. v. ras, § 9). Chalons takes its name from the tribe 
of the Catalauni, who lived in that neighbourhood. 

SHALLOP, a light boat. (F.,—Span.) In ser, F.Q. iii. 7. 
27.—F. chaloupe, ‘a shallop, or small boat;’ Cot.—Span. chalupa 
(also Port. chalupa), ‘a small light vessel, a long boat,’ Neuman. 
Minsheu's Span. Dict., ed. 1623, has chalupa, ‘a flat-bottomed boat.’ 
B. It is usual to derive F. chaloupe, Span. chalupa, from Du. sloep, a 


sloop. It is obvious that the derivation must run the other way, and | S 


that Du. sloep is a contraction from chaloupe, and is no true Du. word. 
From what language: chalupa is borrowed, has not yet been discovered ; 
‘but we may easily guess that it was brought by the Span. and Port. 
navigators from some far distant region, either American or E. 
Indian, and denoted one of those light canoes seen in the Pacific 


). shews that it is rather 
tal. form is scialuppa. 


and the occurrence of shallop in 

an old word in our own 

Doublet, ioe ‘Wi 
SHALLO! 


Spenser's F. 
‘The 


᾿ kind of onion. (F., + L., = Gk.) 
Added by Todd to Johnson ; it is also spelt eschalot. =O. F. eschalote, 
eschalotie, ‘a cive or chive, 


ite. a kind of onion; Cot, Mod. F. 


1. 33 Sec. 
(OW, not deep. (Scand.) M.E. sckalowe. ‘Schold, or 
sehalowe, not depe;” Prompt. Parv, p. 447, Trevse il 531, 1.73 


skjalg, oblique, slant, wry, crooked; G. scheel, schel, oblique, 
sqhiclen, to be awry; also Gk. σκολιόε, crooked, awry, 
Scalene. 


Slang Dictionary. To sham appears to be merely the Northern E. 
form of ἐο shame, to put to shame, to disgrace, whence the sense ‘to 
trick’ may easily have arisen. Sham for shame is very common in 
the North, and appears in Brockett, and in the Whitby, Mid-York- 
shire, Swaledale, and Holdemess Glossaries (E. D. * Wheea’s 
sham is it'=whose fault is it? Whitby Gloss. ΟἹ 
shame, outrage, disgrace. See . 

to walk awkwardly. (Du.,— 
weakened form of scamble, to scramble; cf, prov. E. seambling, 
ing, Hereford (Hall.), ‘By that shambling in his walk, it should be 
my rich old banker, Gomez;’ Dryden, Span. Friar, Act i. Scamble, 
to scramble, struggle, is in Shak. Much Ado, v. 1. 94; K. John, iv. 
3.146; Hen, V,i. 1.4. Not an E. word, but borrowed.—O. Du. 
schampelen, to stumble, to trip (Hexham) ; also to swerve aside, slip 
aside, decamp. Frequentative (with suffix -e/-en) of O. Du. schampen, 
“to escape oF flie, to be gone;’ Hexham. =O. F. escamper, s'escamper, 
‘to scape, flie;* Cot. Ital, scampare, ‘to escape ;’ Florio.= Lat. ex, 
out; and campus, a battlefield. See Scamper, of which scamble is 
just a doublet, the frequentative suffixes -er and -le being equivalent. 

skimble-skamble, i i 


skis Ἢ |, « Hen. 1V, iti. 1. 154. 
Doublet, scamper. 

SHAMBLES, stalls on which butchers expose meat for sale; 
hence, a ;hter-house. (L.) ‘As summer-flies are in the shambles,’ 
Oth. iv. 2,66. Shambles is the pl. of skamble, a butcher's bench or 
stall, lit. a bench; and shamb/e is formed, with excrescent ὁ, from 
M.E. schamel, a bench, orig. ἃ stool; see Ancren Riwle, p. 166, note 
4.24. 5. scamel, a stool ; fét-scamel, ἃ foot-stool ; Matt. v. 35.=Lat. 
‘seamellum, a little bench or stool (White) ; allied to scamnum, a step, 
bench, saieem, a footstool. The org. sense is “prop: Cf. Lat 
scapus, ἃ shaft, stem, stalk; Gk. σκήπτειν, to prop, also to throw.— 
+/ SKAP, to throw; see Sceptre. 

‘SHAME, consciousness of guilt, disgrace, dishonour. (E.) M.E. 
schame, shame, Wyclif, Luke, xiv.9.— AS. sceara, scams, shame; Grei 
ii. 403. Icel. skdmm (stem skamm-) a wound, shame.+Dan. sham. + 

wed. 4G. scham. All from Teut. base SKAMA, shame; 
Fick, ifi. 332. Allied to Goth. skanda, shame, and prob. to Skt. dshan, 
to wound; see Seathe. Der. shame, verb, A.S. sceamian, scamian, 
Grein; shameful, spelt scheomeful, Ancren Rivwle, p. 302, 1. 23; skame- 
fully, shameful-nass; shame-less, A.S. scam-leds, Allred, tr. of Gre- 
‘gory’s Past. Care, c. xxi (ed. Sweet, p. 204); shamelessly, shameless 


ocean and in other distant seas. We find the longer form schaluppe p ness; also shame-faced, q. v. And see sham. 


SHAMEFACED. 


SHAMEFACED, modest. (E.) A corruption of shamefast, by 
singular confusion with face, due to the fact that shame is commonly 
expressed by the appearaace of the face; see Fade. We find shame 
‘Jastness in Spenser, FQ, iv. 10. 503 shome-foced in. Shak, Rich, ΠῚ, 
L 3. 142, where the quarto ed. has shamsfast (Schmidt), M.E. 
sehamufast, shamefast, Chaucer, C.T. 2057.—A.S. scamfast, Alfred, 
tt. of Gregory's Past. Care, c. xxi (ed. Sweet, p. 204).—<A. 5. scary, 
shame; and faxt, fast, firm; see Shame and Fast. shame 
Saced-ness, 


‘the Skamoys;’ Phillips, 
is; also th 
ly shamois leather ;* Cot. Cf. F. 


ed. 1706.—F, chamois, 
thereof dressed, and called ordis 
chamoiser, to prepare chamois leather; Littré. See Chamois. 


@ Taylor to correct this etymology, and, without a word 
οἵ proof, derives it ‘from Samland, a district on the Baltic,’ with 
which it has but two letters, a and m, in common. There is no 
difficulty, when it is remembered that shamoy-leather could only have 
been prepared from the chamois αὐ first; other skins were soon 
substituted, as being cheaper, when ἃ demand set in, 
SHAMPOO, to squeeze and rub the body of another after a hot 
bath; to wash ‘the head thoroughly with soap and water. (Hindu- 
stani.) A modem word; the operation takes its name from the 


squeezing or kneading of the body with the knuckles, which forms a 
part of it, as performed. 
to stuff, thrust in, press, to shampoo 


SKAK, to shake; as shewn by Low G. schake, the leg, shank ; 
Bremen Worterbuch. The shanks are the ‘runners’ or ‘stirrers.’ 
‘The Α. 8. sceacan meant not only to shake, but also to flee away, use 
‘one's legs, escape, Gen. xxxi. 27; "ῥά scede he on niht’=then he ran 
away (lit. shook) by night; Α- 8. Chron. an. 992. We still say to 
stir one's stumps, i. Ε. to run; also, fo shog off δὸς Shake, Der. 
akinker, nun-cheon ; and see luncheon. 
PE, to form, fashion, adapt. (E.) Formerly a strong verb. 
Μ. E. shapen, schapen ; pt. t. shoop, Chaucer, C. T. 16690 ; pp. shapen, 
shape, id, 1227.—A,S. sceapan, scapan, for which we commonly find 
scippan, sceppan, scyppan, which is really a weak form (= Goth. ‘hepjan 
of ga-skapjan).' But the verb is strong, with pt. t. sedp, scrip nd PP. 
scapen, sceapen, + Icel. skapa, pt. t. skdp. 4 Swed. skapa. skabe. 
+. schaffen, to create; pt. t. eth PP. shaffen, B. The 
‘weak forms are intermixed ; thus G. schaffen is also weak, 


i shapely, 
less: 


-Bherd. 


SHABB (1), a portion, part, dit 
rare 


jon. (E.) Spelt schare in Pals- 


grave ταῖς in M. E, in this sense; schar, i.e. the groin, Wyclif, 
2 Kings, ii. 23, is the same word. = A.S. scearu, a rare word; occurring 
in the comp. land-scearu, a share of land ; Grein. Put for scarv.= 


AS. sar-, of sceran, to shear, cut. See Shear, Share (2). 
Der. share, verb, Spenser, F.Q. iv. 8. 5; shar-er, share-holder. 

SHARBH (2), plough-share. (E.) " M.E. schare, share; P. Plow- 
man, B. iii. 306. -- A.S, scear, ἃ plough-share; Elfric’s Gloss., 1st 
word. Put for scar, = A.S. scar-, base of sceran, to shear. See 


SHARK, a voracious fish, hound-fish. (L.,? = Gk.1) The his- 
tory of the word is not clear. It occurs in Shak. Macb. iv. 1. 24; 
but not in Levins or Palsgrave; nor is it old. The M.E. name is, 
ound fish, Alexander and Dindimus. ed. Skeat, 1. 164. Holland, tr. 
of Pliny, speaks ‘of hound-fishes and sea-dogs;’ b. ix.c. 46. Itis 
gen. supposed to be derived from Lat, carcharus, a kind of dog-fish 
Perhaps there was an intermediate O.F. form, now lost. = Gk. xap- 
xaplas, a kind of shark; so called from {ts sharp teeth. = Gk κάρ-. 


amy | Grein, li 404.Du. scherp. + Tel. 


3 | of ‘sheaf 


545 


, ἃ crab. 


SHEAF. 


χαροε, js (of teeth) ; perhaps orig. hard; cf. 
‘hpareatiy a reduplicated form from 7 KAR: to be hard." Ο Skt. 
harkara, hard, karkata, a crab. _ Der. shark-ing, voracious, ey. 
prowling ; one of the Dramatis Persons of Love's Cure (by Beaum. 
and Fletcher) is * Alguazeir, a sharking panderly constable ;’ shark 
wp=to snap up, Hamlet, i. 1. 98. "And hence shark a sharper, 28 & 
slang term. "| gar Some connect the last word with G. schurke, a 
rogue; but without any attempt to explain the difference of vowels. 
Sewel’s Du. Dict. has: ‘schuré, a shark, ἃ rascal;’ but this is merely 
ἃ translation, not an identification. 
M.E. sharp, γα oA. occa γ᾽ oO 
. , echarp, Chaucer, C.T, 1653. = Α. 8. for scarp) Ὁ 
ῃ Το να, and Dan, sherpa 
+G. κλα ὀΒ. All from a base SKARP, to cut, unaltered form 
of /SKARP, to cut, lengthened form of γ' SKAR, to cut; see 
Shear. From #/SKARP we also have Lat. sealpere, sculpere, to 
cut, Gk. σκορπίον, a scorpion, stinging insect, Skt, ἐτίράπα, a sword. 
See Scorpion, Sculpture, Scarf (1). Der. sharp-ly, sharp-net 
sharp-er, one who acts sharply, a cheat; sharp-set, -sighted, -witt 
eee to make sharp, Antony, ii. 1. 25. 

SHATTER, to break in pieces. (E.) A weakened form of 
scatter, with a subsequent difference of meaning. M. E. schateren, to 
scatter, to dash, said of a falling stream ; Gawayn and Grene Knight, 
2083, "Milton uses shatier with the sense of scatter at least twice; 
P. LL, x, 1066, Lycidas, 5. See Scatter. Doublet, scatter. 

SHAVE, to pare, strip, cut off in slices, cut off hair. (E.) M.E. 
shaven, schaven, formerly a strong verb; pt. t. schoof (wisspelt 
schoofe), Wyclif, 1 Chron, xix. 4, earlier text; the later text 

᾿ strong pp. shaven is still in use. -- Α. 5. sceafan, scafan ; 
Pt. Ὁ κόρ, pp scafns the ptt, κά occurs in Hilfred, tr. of Beda, b.t 
1, near the end. 4 Du. schaven, to scrape, plane wood. + Icel. 
to scrape. + Dan, stave, to scrape. + Goth. 
ΕΟ, schaben. β. All from Teut. base SKAB, 
answering to /SKAP, to cut, dig, whence Lithuan. skapoti, to 
shave, cut, Russ. hopate, to dig, Lat. scabere, to scratch, scrape, Gk. 
σκάπτειν, to dig. This ys P is an extension of 4/SKA, to cut 
(cf. Skt. khan, to dig) ; whence also 4/ SKAP, to form by cutting, to 
Shape, and oS to shear; see Shape, Shear. Der. shaver, 
shaving 5 shave-t-ing, with double dimin, suffix, expresive of 
contempt, applied to a priest with shaven crown, in Bale, King Jon, 
ed. Collier, p. mh 16. Also scab, shab-by, shaft. 

SHAW, a thicket, small wood. (E.) ΜῈ, schawe, shows, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4365. = A.S. scaga, a shaw; Diplomatarium Evi 
Saxonici, ed. Thorpe, p. 161, 1. 5.4 cel. skdgr, a shaw, wood ; Swed, 
shog 5 skov. Prob. akin to Icel. shuggi, A.S. scia, sciua, = 
shece shadow (Grein). = γ᾽ SKU, to cover, as in Skt. shy, to cover 5 
see Sky. 


SHAWL, a covering for the shoulders. (Pers.) Added by Todd 
to Johnson's Dict. = Pers. sAdi, ‘a shawl or mantle, made of very fine 
wool of a species of it common in Tibet;’ Rich. Dict. p. 872. 
The Pers. d resembles E. aw, shewing that we borrowed the word | 


immediately from Persian, not from F. chal 
SHA SHALM, 


μ |. form shalmies 

i 128, Shalmie appears to 
have been abbreviated to stalme, shavme, = O.F. chalemie, ‘a little 
pipe made of a reed, or of a wheaten or oaten straw;’ Cot. Also 
‘chalemelle, chalumeau ; Cot. All formed from F. chaume (for chalme), 
straw, a straw. — Lat. calamus, a reed; prob. borrowed from Gk., 
the true Lat. word being culmus. = Gk. καλάμος, a reed; καλαμή, a 
stalk or straw of com. Cognate with E. Haulm,q.v. @ The 
G. schalmei is also from French. Doublet, Aaulm. 

‘SHE, the fem. of the 3rd pers. pronoun. (Ε.) M.E. she, sche, 
sheo ; Chaucer, C.T. 121; abo, Havelok, 125; scho, id. 126. [This 
does not answer to A.S. Aed, she, fem. of hé, he, but to the fem. of 
the def. article.] = A.S. sad, fem. of se, used as def. article, but orig, 
ἃ demonstrative pronoun, meaning ‘that.’ 4. Du. zij, she. 4 Icel. st, 
εἰά, fem, of sd, dem. pron. +G. sie, she. + Goth. s0, fem. of sa, dem. 
Pron. used as def. article. Russ. siia, fem. of sti, this. +Gk. ἡ, fem. 
of ὁ, def, art. Skt. sd, she; fem. of sas,he. β. All froma 
nominal stem SA, that; guite distinct from the stem KI, whence E. he, 

8! ,, a bundle of things collected together, esp. used of grain. 
(8) ΜΕΕ. scheef, shef (with long e), Chaucer, Ὁ. Ἧς 104.2 AS. 
scedf, Gen, xxxvii. 7 ; spelt scedb in the 8th cent., Wright's Voc. ii. 
109, col. a. Du. schoof. $ Icel. skauf. + G. schand. B. The 
ALS. scedf is derived from scedf, pt. t. of sctifan, to shove; the sense 
is a bundle of things ‘ shoved’ together. = Tent. base SKUB, 
to shove; see Shove. 4 pl sheaves answers to A.S, pl. scedfas. 
Der. sheaf, verb, As You Like It, iii. 2. 1135 shal. 

a 


546 SHEAL. SHELDRAKE. 
it. (Scand.) In Halliwell ; ᾧ scheep, sheep; Chance, C.T. = A.S. scedp, κόρ, pl. seedy, scdp; αὶ 


SHEAL, « temporary summer hi 
jamieson has also sheil, shine, shee! ‘heclin 5 Spelt shieling in ‘Campbell, neuter sb., which is in the plural, like wae ii 404. 
Connor's Child, st. 3. ἴα the Tool, Dict. with Teel | -+ Du. whoop, pa ton. + G. κα; Ὁ. ΗΟ. wif. Rook 

thls, Norweg: shale, 5 hot’ bat i it seems better to derive it from | unknown; perkaps KAP, το caste see Capon.“ T “The 

Teel. skjdi, a a ehelter, cover, Dan. sh |, a shelter, Swed. skju/, a shed, | name has been referred t to Moolah shop, Bohemi a 

shelter; or from Icel. skyli, a |, shelter, skfla, to screen, shelter, cqatrated sheep (whence Polish sopowina, matton), areal 


akjling, screening. These words are from the 4/ SKU, to cover} 
Fick, ii. 337. See Sky. 1 do not see how the vowel of 
shecling can answer to Icel.d; on the other hand, we have Icel. 
sha, a pail or bucket, called in Scotland a shiel or akeel, which 
guides us to the right equivalent at once. 

‘SHEAR, to cut, clip, shave off. (E.) fon Chace’ EE | as 
achar, er . schoren, now contracted to shorn; gonia . 


sepia "by hapa “hey aang, “eal ‘Also 


(2), bright, lear, pure, simple, perpendicoar. (Scand } 

“A sheer eae ‘0 Pepe clear oe 

bright.” see Tren lossary. 

Monaediae fd cheer fountain τ᾿ Rich. IL, v. 3.61, M. fz γαῖ 
σου “The hers sonne;” Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. i (How 
Edipus the probleme). [Rather Scand. than E. The A.S. 
form wi ‘be sere, but it is not authorised.]—Icel. skerr, bright, 
gerd Dan, shar, sheer, bright, ᾿ Allied to Το. air, clea, 


schier); derived 
seimictic ong’ sense is “shin 
also Sheer-Thursday, the old name of Maundy Thursday, lit. ¢ pare 
Thursday;’ cf. Icel, skira, to cleanse, baptize, SHrdagr or Skiripors- 
dagr, Sheer-dsy or Sheer-Thursday, Dan. Skertorsdag. See my note 

on, Plowman, B. τὶς 140; Ρ. 379 of ‘Notes.’ 
RB (2), to deviat 

term. sea-men, a ship is said to sheer, or 
in her sailing she is not ‘steadily stered, ἄς. 3” ἔλαχεν ἄντα 
‘Du. scheren, to shear, cut, barter, jest ; to withdraw, oF go away; to 
warp, stretch. ‘Sci if vom Hier, away, get you Sewel. 

This ‘answers to mod. 1 Thus sheer is only a particular 

te of Bu hrm cogs wil Shear. So also G. schere dick 
mg, Bet ‘you gone; sckier dick aus dem Wege, out of the way! 


i es oa rig tone San οὐ, Τυοτο, Ὁ ΟΝ, κείρειν 
(for oxen). = = 7 SKAR, to cut ; whence also Lat. curtus and E. 
short, 8 shearver ; akears, M.E. skeres, P. Plowman, C. 
ΠΣ pl ΩΝ A. 5. sceara, used to translate Lat. forfex, Wright's 
Scab. i 86, ol. 15 shearing, «the only once sheared, formed 
with double dimin, suffix I-ing. Alli vol Bours on), | 
Scarf (1), Scarify, Scrip, Scrap, Sorape, Share, Sheer (2), 
Sherd, Shred, Sharp, Shore, Short, Beore, and others; 
from the same root we have con-cern, se-cret, har-vest, scar-ce, car-pet, 
nel οὐ ‘And see Scale (1). 
‘TH, a case for a sword or other implement, case, scab- 
ME, schethe, Wyelif, John, xvi. 11.— A.S. dB, 2068, 
seed, Ke eath'; Grein, ii. 399.4 Du. scheede, 4 Icel, skeibir, fem. pl. 
Dan, Lede. + Swed. skida. 4 G. scheide.  B. ΑἹ] from a Tent. 
SKAIDA, orig. ‘that which separates’ applied to the husk of 
2 or pea, as in Swed. skida, which also means ‘a husk, pod, 
shell.’ Since such a husk has two sides, we see why the Icel. skeidir 
is only used in the plural ; and these sides of a case must be separated | soe 


from ‘one’s course. (Du.) A nautical 


before a knife or sword can be introduced, if the material of the 
scabbard is at all loose. γ. The form SKAIDA is regularly oe large piece of linen cloth: lange piece of papers α 
formed, by strengthening of Ito Al, from ¢ SKID, to serarate, | sal steel to M. slate, ete, Chances, 


Seach ot Poh ae ve a ‘were once pronounced alike ; 


VE, a wheel of a pulley. (Scand.) A technical term; see 
Webster, “The sme word ἐς prov. E. sive, a slice (Halliwell) ; see 
SHED (1), to ταὶ broad, pour, spill. (E.) Th 

1), to scatter, cast al e 

old a Ae part is neatly ebeolet, ee "τὶ ridge | ofa 
ict νοι ἀγείρας, * Shed, to distingui: y, Gloss. B. 15, 
(.D. ri toy ἃ ora ΡΟΣ Rob. of 


i. 405. B. The orig. sense is ‘ projection,” or 
‘out, then a comer, es 

Thich ἔε τας exanded to mean ἃ whole bth or εἶτα, “The nactical 
senses are found in the fe Scand. words, and in A.S. seedta, 

| explained * pes νεῖ! Wright's Gloss. £63, col. 2: scedtlina, ex 
pitined “propes! id. 1, Tha form sf a om sa, an dt 


tchaden, τὸ oe, ae wchadem, to (Onna 1a and pied 
pares the former with Ο, Friesic εε only used in the sense ‘to 
shake ἃ man violently. The distinction may be doubted; all the 

back to that of ‘to part,’ henoe, fo di r, scatter; the 


word has been tened, A om 8. redd, bread from bredd, 
and Aead from Ae@fod. The supposed traces of an Α. 8. sceddon are 
too slight to prove that such a word existed, as far as I can follow 
what is asserted.) 4 G. scheiden. 4 Goth. skaidan. From the 
Teut. base SKID, to part, separate. Cf. Lithuan, sbédu, I part, ‘by Todd). 
itdoe not soem to be rated to Lat. ides rather ef. Tes) ἘΣ books of travel. Arab. sAeibh, an 
elder, a chief; Palmer's Pers. Dict. col. 394; shaykk, a venerable old 
man, ἃ chief; Rich. Dict. B. 920, The ong sense is ‘ old.” 
a Jewish weig! and coin. (Fi feb.) See Exod. xxx.13. 
The weight is about half an ounce ; the value about half a crown. = 
Fre, sheqel, α shekel (weight).= Heb, shige, to weigh. [Both κα 
are short. 


dads mere ἴοι are lier fo ler ἄτη; 5 see Tod to Ayentite 
lortis, pp. ν, vi. δ same ἯΙ 5, 1. 28, we 
find sad (= shed) for shade; also ssede, p. ye Ἐν and ted in 


the sense of ‘shadow,’ Ρ. 137, 1.16. See Doublet, | 8! ‘AH, SHECHINAG, the visible glory of the Divine 

shade. (Gieb.) "Not inthe Bible, but inthe tangums; it signifies 

, fairness, splendour. (E.) ‘The sheen of their spears;’ | the ‘dwelling’ of God am His people. < Heb. shebindh, a 
Destruction of erib, And in Hamlet, ii 2167. B Bit the of God. = Heb. skdkan, to dwell. 


RAKE, a kind of ‘ke. (E) MLE. seheldrab; *Hic 
omnis scheldrak;* Wright's Vocab. i. 253, col. τ. Pat for sheld- 
drate, i.e. variegated or spotted drake. *Sheldapple [prob. for sheld- 
dapple), the chatiinch ;’ Halliwell. " Sheld, flecked, party-coloured ;" 
Coles” Dict,, ed. 1684. Skeld in this case is just the same as M. E. 
sheld, a shield; and the allusion is, probably, to the ornamentation 
of shields, which is doubtless of great antiquity. The A.S. seyid or 
scild is shield; but is also used, in ἃ curious passage, to denote ἃ 
part of a bird’s plumage. ‘Is se seyld ufan fretwum geféged ofer 


Byron, 
an adj, si fair,’ as in 8) τ, F. 

POM Ecce ΧΑ Ἢ beautiful, Chaucer, or 
cline, scéne, ine, aaa fair; Grein, ii. 416, Lit. ieee fair 
to sight, and allied to Show, q.v. (But doubtless frequently sup- 

ee allied Ὁ shines which the vowel-sound shews t ΝΕ 
Impossible; observe te forms.) $ O. Sax. sc6ni, adj. 
ρον, ad) ij. + G. schon, adh Goth, shauns, beautiful. See Fi 
ii. 33 
SHEEP, a well-known animal, (E.) ME, scheep, sheep, pl. 


SHELF. 
bees figles bec’ =the shield above is curiously over the® 
ἔπ Ba Boom κα te Phoenix, 1. 308 (Grin Ν also Teel 
abjéldungr, a sheldrake, allied to skjldéttr, dappled, from 


shield ; Dan. en akjoldet ko, a brindled cow, from shjold, ἃ shiel ΠΝ 
sede, to paint, depict, from G. shild, a shield, escutcheon. See 


SHELF, a ledge, flat layer of rock. ®, ME. schelfe, shelfe; 
shelves, ‘Chaucer, C.T. 3211.-- Α. 5. sylfe, a plank of shelf; 
rein, ii. 416. -Low ra τ a shelf, Bren Werterbucrs allied 


to schefere, to scale Cf. Lowland Sc. shelve, a thin 
slice, gue, tos Gmieson); Du, schelpe, ἃ shells | Fi 
. schelfe, αὶ schelfen, schelfern, to, peel 

Cioatly diet tp sat ead ble δ ΡΝ the orig sonse oa husk thence a 
flake, slice, thin board, flat ledge, layer. See Shell. TheGael. sgeal, 
& splinter, or (as verb) to sp, i is from the same root. 

occasionally find shelf, not ya th sea of lye of ree ΝΗ 
the sense of santbenk or ‘shoal Dryden speaks of *a shelfy 
coast’ as equivalent to * sdoaly groma ᾿ Ὁ, οὗ Zn, v. 1135, 


1130. He adds that Aineas ‘steers aloof, and shuns the shelf, 
L 1132. There is confusion here with the verb to Shelve, q.v. Ch. 
by and shallow,’ Merry Wives ii, δ, τ. 
» outer covering, a bomb. (E.) 
. B.v. 528; Gower, C. A. i 76, Tee 
399. + Du. schel. + Icel, shel. + Goth. 
. All from a Teut. base SKALA 
from 4/ SKAL (for εἰοι SEAR), 0 
Skill." And see Seale (1). Der. 


separate, hence to peel off; 
shell-fish, -work ; shell, verb; shell-y. 
a place of protection, refuge, retreat, protection. 
(E) _ This curious word is due to a corruption of M. E. sheld-trume, 
& body of troops used to protect any , @ guard, squadron. The 
corruption took place early, possibly ae to some confusion with 
the word squadron (of F. origin), with which it seems to have been 
assimilated, at least in its termination. ‘Thus sheld-trume soon 
peame scheldtrome, sheltrome, sheltrone, sheltroun, the force of the 
latter part of the word being utterly lost, so that at last -roun was 
confused with the common suffix -er, and the word shelter was the 
result. B. See examy » Strxtovenn, 8.v. schild. To which 
ate schiltrant, Basbon’s ar if 429; scheltrone, sheltron, sheltrun, 
it. version traction TOY, 3239, 52. » 10047 § 
Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1813, 1856.1 3739, ote 
‘occurs also in Trevisa’s description of the battle of Hastings, and 
‘was quite a common word, well known from Aberdeen to Cornwall. 
Loss of the true form caused loss of the true sense, so that it came to 
‘mean only a place of protection, instead of a body-guard or squadron. 
But a sense of its derivation from sAie/d still survives in our manner 
οἵ using ἐξ. -- Α. 5. scild-truma, lit. a shield-troop, troop of men with 
shields or selected for defence, occurring in a gloss (Leo); com- 
pounded of Α. 8. scild, a shield, and truma, a band of men, Jos. xi. 
Yo, The word truma does not aj to be a mere modification of 
the Lat. surma, but is allied to A.S. trum, firm, getrum, a cohort, 
‘band of men (Grein) ; and to E. trim. . See Shield and Trim. 
SHELVS, to slope down, incline downwards gradually. (Scand.) 
‘We speak οἵ ἃ shelving shore, i.e. a shallow or sloping shore, where 
the water’s depth increases ually. *The shore was shelvy and 
ahallow;" Merry Wives, i, δι 15. We have shelving in Two Gent. 
of Veror 1. 115, which is explained by Schmidt as ‘ projecting 
Tike a shelf.’ Τὰ is certainly ποῖ connected with shelf, ex 
confusion, and in popular etymology ; see note appended to 
Note O. Ital. siralare, ‘to shelve or go aside, adope, awry,’ Florio 
(late edition, cited by Wedgwood). The -ve stands for an older 
gator, a, appearing in Icel. akelgja-sk, to come askew, where the 
τ sik, oneself) is merely reflexive. And this verb is 
formed, an Yowelchange, ftom Toel. sjdigr, wry, oblique, squinting 
Ghenes sloping: which is the source of the difficult words Shallow 
So also Swed. dial. sHjalgds, skjdlgas, to twist, become 
crooked, from shale, crooked (Riet); Ὁ, Swed. skjelg, oblique, 
awry ive): Μ' HG. schelch, awry, oblique. The intermediate 
i ΠΕΣ Da. sehelwe, one who squints or looks awry 
in) See farther under Shallow. Thus the orig. sense is ‘to 
go awry;” hence to slope. 
‘SHEPHERD, a sheep-herd, pastor. MLE. schepherd, shep- 
herd, Chaucer, C. Τ. 506.= A. 5, scedphyrde, a keeper of sheep, Gen. 
iv. 2.-π Α. 5. scedp, a sheep; and heorde, Ayrde, a herd, i.e. 
‘See Sheep and Herd (2). Der. shepherd-ess, with F, su! 
SHERBET, a kind of sweet drink. (Arab) In Herbert's 
Travels, ed. 1005, PP 203, 327. Arab. sharbat,a drink, sip, beve 
dase sherbet, syrup; Rich. Dict. p. 887.— Arab. root shariba, he 
id. Allied to syrup, q.v. Also to shrub, in the term ‘ rum- 
shrub ;" see shrub (2 
SHERD, 


5 BEEAMD, « sed, fragment. (E.) Commonly in the g shifie (the same). 
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pot-shard, ‘Shardes of stones, Fragmentum lapidis 
Δ shord of an earthen pot, the shell of an egge ora suaile;” Baret 
(1580). The pl. shards is in Hamlet, v. 1. 254. For the double 
spelling, οἴ, clerk with Clark asa proper name, Derby and Darby, ὅς, 
ΜῈ. scherds, Prompt. Parv. p. 445. -- Α. 8. sceard, α frag- 
fragments, lired, tr of Boethins, 
7). Lit.‘a broken thing ;* from A. S, seard, 
. 404, evidently a participial formation from the 
share, and sceran, to shear. So also Icel. 
shard, notch, skardr, sheared, diminished; M. H. G. shart, hacked. 

Fick, iii. See Share, hear. Der. pot-sherd or fot-shard. 
', an officer in a county who executes the law. (E.) 

x Ἐπ chereue,thereve, Chaucer, C.T, 361-8. 8. sing 


adj. 
PY, α wine of oF Spain, Chea = 1.) Formerly sherris, 


Henly, iv. 3.111. The final s was dro} |, from ἃ fancy that it 
was the pl. ending, just as in the case Of pea’ for pease, δες. So called 
from the town of Xeres, in Spain, whence it was brought. There are 
two towns of that name; but the famous one is Xeres de la Frontera, 
in the province of Sevilla, not far from Cadiz. The 8) anish # isa 
guttural letter (like G. εἰ), and was rendered by sh in Englit 
to save trouble. 8. Dozy shews that Xeres = ‘i Cae ᾿ 
dy loss of the syllable -ar-, much as Cesar Augusta became, by 
contraction, Saragossa; see Dozy, Recherches sur Vhistoire et la 
littérature de I’Espagne, Leyden, 1860, i. 4 Casaris is the 

case of Lat, Cesar, Der. sherris-sack, i.e, dry sherry, 2 Hen, 

3: 104; see Sack (3). 
‘W, the same as Show, q. v. 


the criterion or test-word of a fee Gleb) 


In Milton, Samson Agonistes, 288. See the story in Judges, xii 
=Heb. sAibbéleth, (1) an ear of com, (2) a river ; prob. used in the 
Tater, sense, with reference to the Jordan. From the unused root 
shdbal, to increase, grow, flow. y word beginning wit 
a σου have done well to detect ἀν Ephraimite, * 
SHIDE, thin piece of board. (E) | *Skide, ἃ billet of wood, 
a thin board, a block of wood; stili in use;’’ Halliwell. Spelt 
we. ME, shide, schide, Gower, C.A. i. 314, 1.73 
. 1g1-= AS, selde, αὶ billet of wood, in a gloss 
(Bosworth); whence sefd-eall, a fence made ot palings, Wright's 
Vocab, i, af, note 2. Toe). sd, a billet of τὴ Fern te 
same. ithuan. skéda, a splinter. From the Teut. base 
SKID, to cleaves τὸς Sheath and Shed. fick, ii. 335. ‘Thus the 
otig, sense i ‘a piece of cleft wood, ἃ log, billet Doublet, std. 
IELD, a piece of defensive armour held on the left arm. (E.) 
ΜῈ. sched, shelde, Chaucer, C.T. 2506.—-A-5. wild, seld, & 
Gr 407. + Du. ‘+ Icel. il, pl. sili + 
rf Swed. ala. Goth 


pa ildus. 6. All 

from a Teut. type SKELDU, a shield; Fick, 5 Me The Toot is 
doubsful ; it seems reasonable to connect it wi i and scale, as 
denoting’a thin piece of wood or metal. Fick suggests a con- 


nection ‘with Teel. stella, s¥jalla, to clash, rattle, from the * clashing 
of shields’ so often mentioned; cf. G. schelle, a bell, allied to 
schallen, to resound. γ. Either way, the form of the base is 
SKAL, meaning either (1) % cleave, or (2) to resound. J It is 
common to connect shield (A.S. sceld) with Icel. shjéf, Dan. sbjul, 
a shelter, protection; this gives good sense, but is certainly wrong, 
as shewn by the difference of vowel-sound; the Icel. skjal (for 

sheula*) being from the 4/ SKU, to cover; Fick, iii. 337. Hence 
this suggestion must be rejected. The word really derived from 

Icel. shydt is Sheal, q.v. Der. shield, verb, K. Lear, iv. 2. 673 
shield-bearer : shield-lass, Also shel-ter, q.V., shilling, ιν. 

SHIELING, the same as Sheal, q.v. 

SHIFT, to change, change clothes, remove. (E.) The old 
sense was ‘to divide,’ now completely lost. M.E. schiften, shiften, 
to divide, change, remove. In the Prompt, Parv. p. 446, it is 
explained by asunder,’ or ‘deal,’ i.e. divide, as well as by 
“change ᾿ " ἀπ Ἢ he schifte him '=hastily he removed himself, 
changed his place, P. Plowman, B. xx. 166, And see Chaucer, 
C.T. 5686. ‘sciftan, scyftan, to divide; ‘bed his &ht gescyft 
swite rihte’= let his property be divided very justly; Laws of Caut 
(Secular), § 715 in Thorpe, ‘Ancient Laws, i. 414, 1. 1. Du. schifien, 
to divide, separate, turn.  Icel. skipta (for skifta), to part, share, 
divide ; also to shift, change; so that the mod. use of shift is ΩΝ 

Scandinavian. + Swed, skifta, to divide, to change, shift. 
sense of «divide”'or ‘part’ is the 
na 
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fig. one, the word being formed from the sb. appearing in Icel. 
ship (for shifti), a division, ex: shift, Swed’ and Dan. shifte 
(the same) ; which is formed from the base SKIF appearing in Icel. 
skifa, to cut into slices, and Icel. sHifa, a slice. The last sb. is 
cognate with G. scheibe, a slice, particularly used in the sense of a 
slice of a tree, hence a disk, wheel; Du. ahi, a slice, disk, quoit, 


wheel ; Dan. skive, Swed. skifva, a slice, disk ; prov. Ε. shis i 
(Halliwell); and the technical E. sheave, a wheel of a pulley. The 
base is SKIF, to slice into pieces; and when we compare this with 


G. scheiden, to , from a base SKID, and Icel. stilja, to part, 
from a base SK) IL, we see that SKI-F, SKI-D, and SKI-L are all 
extensions, with much the same meaning, from the Aryan / SKA, 
to cut, whence also /SKAR, to shear; see Shear. see 
Shiver (2). q It is to remark that the Icel. skipt 

in merely the Icel. way of writing shifta; hence the base is SI iF 
(as above), and there is no connection (exce] pt an sltimate one) with 
Tcel. skipa, to ordain. Der. shift, sb., a change, Timon, i. 1. 84; 
esp. a change of linen, and commonly restricted to the sense of 
chemise; shift-less; shift-y. 

SHILLING, a silver coin worth 12 pence. (E.) ΜῈ, shilling, 
shilings P. Plowman, B. xii. 146.<A.S. seilling, με, Lal Luke, xv. 
94D schelling. 4 Icel. skillingr. ἡ. Dan. and Swed. shill ing. + 

th, sbilliggs Gor skillings). 4 G. schilling. Ββ. The suffix -Ling 

is a double diminutive, the same ας in A.S. feort-ling (or feor®-in "ἢ, 
a farthing, The base is clearly SKIL, to divide, as in Icel. ski 
to divide; see Skill. |. The reason for the name is not certain; 
Thre suggests that the old coins were marked with a cross, for the 
convenience of dividing them into four parts as suggested by the 
A.S. name feorBling, a fourth part or fai It is more likely that 
the word merely meant ‘a slice’ fn metal, Just as the A.S, 
styea, ἃ mite (Mark, xii. 42), merely means a ‘ bit” or ‘small piece.’ 
8. The derivation from SKIL is Strongly supported by the occur- 
rence of Swed. iljemynt, Dan. shillemynt, in the sense of ‘small 
change’ or ‘small money ;* and by the occurrence of numerous other 
derivatives from the same base. 

SHIMMER, to glitter, shine faintly. (Ε) ΜῈ. shimeren; 
whence shymeryng, Chaucer, C.T. 4295, spelt shemering in Tyrwhitt. 
=A.S. seymrian (better scimrian), ven in Bosworth, but without 
a reference. However, it is merely ic requentative form of selman, 

. 24 (Lindis 

. selma, a lit ht, brightness, Greii 
gives scima, a dawnin, sight, dawn, faint light perhaps the words 
are the same. From the base act- of sci-nan, to shine; see Shine. ἡ: 
Du. schemeren, to glimmer; cf. schim, a shade, ghost. + Swed. skimra, 
to glitter. —G. schimmern, to glimmer; from O.H.G. sciman, to 
shine, sclmo, a bright light. ‘And cf. Teel. skim, skima, ‘a gleam of 
light, Goth, δ sheima, ‘a torch or lantern. 

"‘BHIIN, the large bone of the leg, front of the lower part of the 
leg. (8) M.E. shine; ast. shins Chancer,C.T- 388; pl. shinnes, 
id. 1281.<.8, seina scina;’ Wright's Voc. i. 65; ‘Tibia, 
seyne, οὔδε scin-bin” [shinbonchs id. 71.4 Du. scheen, + Swed. 
sken-ben, shin-bone, 4 Dan. skinne-been, shin-bone. + G. schiene; 
0.H.G. nea Β. Origin uncertain; but note the use of 
G. ‘schiene, a splint, an iron band, Dan. skinne, the same, Dan, 
Aiulskinne, the tire of a wheel. It is probable that shin and skin are 
the same word; the orig. sense may have been ‘thin slice,’ from 
SKA, to cut. ‘The skin-bone [15] 60 called from its sharp ed Ei 


408.=A. 


like a splint of wood. The analogous bone in a horse is 
lint-bone ;* oem ood, See 


the 


3; 
phyd, to become known} of which he orig. nesibeat 
prob. ‘to shine;” Benfey, p. 248. Der. shine, εἰ 
101 ; shin-y, Antony, iv. 9. 3. Also sheer (1), shimmer, 

SHINGLE (1), a wooden tile. (L.) ' Formerly a common 
word; a shingle was a piece of wood, split thin, and cut into a 

juare shape ; used like modern tiles and slates, esp. for the fronts 
of houses. ΜΕ, shingles spelt sAyngil, K. Alisaunder, 2210; hence 
« shyngled shippe. P. Plowman, B. ix. 141. A corrupt pronunciation 
for shindle or shindel, as shewn by the corresponding G. schindel, 
a shingle, splint. [Both E. ingle a and G. sckindel are non-Teutonic 
words.j=Lat, scindula, another spelling of scandula, ἃ shingle, 
wooden tile.—Lat. scindere, to cut, cleave, split; pt. t. scidi (base 
SKID); the sb. scandula being from the base S| to cut, an 
‘extension of /SKA, to cut. So also Gk. σκινδάλαμοε, a splinter, 
from σκίζειν (= σκίδ-γειν), to cleave, allied to σχάζεν (- (=oxad-yew), 
toslit. Cf. Skt. chAid, to cut. 


qPlowman, B. v. 193 (where other 


SHIVER. 


SHINGLE (2), coarse round gravel on the sea-shore, (Scand.) 
1 find no early use of the word. Phillips, ed. 1706, notes that 
shingles is‘the name of a shelf or sand-bank in the sea, about the 
Isle of Wight ;" which is a confused statement. E. Miiller takes 
it to be the same word as the above, with the supposition that 
it was first applied to flat or Mile haped stones; but there can be 
little doubt that Wedgwood rightly identifies it with Norw. sing! or 
singling, coarse gravel, small round stones (Aasen); and that it 
isn named from the crunching noise made in walking alc hich 
‘one must have remarked who has ever attempted to do so. 
CE Norw. singla, to make ἃ ringing sound, like that of falling glass 
or a piece af money (Aasen); Swed. dial, singla, to ring, rattle; 
singel-skélla, a bell on ἃ horse's neck, singel, the clapper of a bell 
(ets), “The verb sngla is merely the frequentaive of Swed: dal 
saga, Swed. sjunga, inp ayngja, to sing; see q The 
oan Som + to sh appears sgnin in Shingles, gv. 
SHINGLES, an eruptive disease. (F..—L.) '+ Shingles, how to be 
cured ;’ Index to vol. ii of Holland’s tr. of Pliny, with numerous 
references. It is a peculiarity of the disease that the eruption often 
encircles the body like a belt, for which reason it was sometimes 
called in Latin zona, a zone, belt. Put for sengles, pl. of the old 
word κεῖ. ας ihe OF, cengle, ‘a girth ;’ also spelt ie tacthe 
le ;° Cot. F. sangle.= Lat. cingulum, a belt, girdle. 
Lat. ee ‘to surround τος Ἢ the old word sur- 


aur of a ship, 
See Shai 


ve, 


ion of land. (Ε) MLE. schire, shire; 
Tt can 


hardly be derived directly from the verb sceran, to shear, but rather 
from a base SKIR parallel to 4 SKAR, to she It is doubtless 
allied to Share, with the same sense of division. See Share, 


Shear; and observe other derivatives from 4/SKI, to cut, appearing 
in Ἑ. sheath, shingle(1), &c. Der. serif put for shire-reeve, see 
sheriff ;_also shire-mote, for which see meet. 
to avoid, get off, slink from. (L.) Better spelt sherk, 
which appears to be merely the same word as shark, to cheat, 
swindle; see Nares, Abp. Laud was accused of fraud in contracting 
for licences to sell tobacco ; and it was said of him, ‘that he might 
have Spent his time gauch better... than thus sherking and raki 
the tot shops ;* State-Trials, 1640, Harbottle Grimstone (/ a 
See Shark. So also clerk as compared with Clark, a proper name; 
Μ.Ε. derk = mod. E. dark; M. E. berken, to bark, &c.; also mod. E. 
shirt from M. E, sherte. 
‘SHIRT, a man's garment, wom next the body. (Sean ) ME. 
sehirte, shirte, also sherte, shurte. Spelt shirte, Hawelok, 768; sherte, 
C. T. 1566; starts, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ‘ii. 139, 
- κα, shyvia, ἃ shirt, a kind οἵ kirtle? Swed. shor 
skiorte. 4G. schurz, schlirze, an apron; cf. sehiirzen, to tuck up. 
B. So called from its being org. a short garment from Icel. shorta, 
to come short off, lack, skorér, shortness ; see Short. Der. skirt-ing, 
stuff for making shirts. Doublet, shirt. 
SHITTAH-TREE, BHITIIM. WOOD. (Heb.)  Shittim is 
a plural form, referring to the clusters of groups of the trees; we 
find skittim-wood in Exod. xxv. 10, &c. The sing. shittad-tree only 
‘occurs once, Isaiah, xli. 19. — Heb. shittds, pl. shittim, a kind of 
acacia, The medial lett jeth, not tam, 
SHIVE, a slice; SHEAVE, a pulley; see Shift, Shiver (2). 
SHIVER (1), ‘to tremble, shudder. (Scand.) Spelt 
(= shever) in Baret (1580). This word seems to have been assi 
lated to the word below by confusion, It is remarkable that the 
M.E. forms are distinct, viz. (1) cheueren or chiueren (chiveren), to 
tremble, and (2) sheweren or shiveren, to splinter. ‘hereas the 
latter word truly begins with sh, the present word is alliterated with 
words beginning with ck, and is spelt with ch, appearing as chineren, 
cheueren, and chiuelen, ‘Lolled Ris chekes ; Wet sydder than his 
chyn, pei chiueled for elde’ = his cheeks lolled ‘about, (hs down) 
even lower than his chin; and they shivered through old age; P. 
SS. have chyueleden, cheuerid). 


SHIVER. 
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‘Achilles at tho choice men chevert for anger’ w Achilles shivered 4114, 4235; but the sb. was prob, also used, and is the more original 


(shook) with anger at those choice men; Destruction of Troy, 9370. 
‘And I haue chiueride for chele’ = and I have shivered wit 
Morte Arthure, 3391. ‘The temple-walles gan chiuere and ooh 
Legends of the Holy Rood, p. 144, 1. 386, “ Chyueren in yse’ 
shiver in ice; O. Eng. Miscellany, p.177, 1.142. B. The pers 
ence of the initial chi is remarkable ; and takes us back to an earlier 
form kiueren (kiveren). This I suppose to be merely a Scand. form 
οἵ E. quiver; cf. Icel. kona for E. queen, Icel. ἀγέπα as a variant of 
ἀνία, to quicken. See Quiver. y. The form hiv-er-en is fre- 
quentative; the orig. word is prob. to be ean tel hy , to 
Il, snatch, Kippast wid, to move suddenly, quiver convulsively ; 
forw. and Swed. dial. kippa, to snatch, twitch with the limbs, quiver 
convalsively (Aasen, Rietz). Cf. also Norw. kveppa, to slip sud idenly, 
shake, allied to prov. E Ἑ. , to quake, quabbe, a qu: 
Ἑ. Quaver, whi elated to Quiver, already mer ned 
above. ‘| The resemblance to Ὁ, Du. schovveren, 0 shiver, oF 
shake’ (Hexham), appears to be accidental. The Du. Auiveren, to 
shiver, really comes nearer to the E. word. 

SHIVER (2), a. splinter, small piece, esp. of wood. (Scand.) 
The verb fo shiver means to break into shivers or small pieces; the 
sb. being the older word. A shiver is a small piece, or small slice ; 
gen. now applied to wood, but formerly also to bread. Μ. E. shiver 

with w=v); ‘And of your white breed [bread] nat but a skiuer;’ 

haucer, C.T.7422. The pl. scifren, shivers, pices of wood, is in 
Layamon, 4537; spelt sciuren (=scivren), id. its B. Skiver is 
the dimin. of shive, a slice; * Easy it is of a cut loaf to steal a shive,” 
Titus Andron. ii, 1.87. Spelt ‘a sheeve of bread ;’ Warner's Albion's 
England (R.) ‘A shiue, or shiver, Segmen, segmentum;' Baret 
(1580). This shive is the same as the technical E. word skeave, a 
pulley, orig. a slice of a tree, disc of wood. = Icel. skifa, a slice ; cf. 
skifa, to cut into ‘slices, Ck Du ‘schiif, Dan. skive, Swed. shifua, G. 
scheibe, a slic 1 mentioned 5, v. Shift. Ὑ. The base is Scand. 
SKIF or SKIB, to slice, cut into thin pieces ; and, on comparing this 
with G. scheiden, to part, from a base SKID, and Icel. stilja, to part, 
from Jone fon the Agana Sk. 5ΚΕΒ, SKI-D, and 8] ee 
extensions from the ‘SKA, to cut, whence also 4 SI to 
shear (see Shear), and Teut. base 5ΚΑΒ, to shave (see Shave). 
8. Or we may simply regard the base SKIB as a weaker form of 
SKAB, to shave ; it comes to much the same thing. The G. schiefer, 
a slate, a 5: inter, is a related word, from the same base. Der. 
shiver, verb, M. E. schiueren, shiueren, Chaucer, C. T. 2607 ; shiver-y, 
easly falling into fragments. 

OAL (1), a multitude of fishes, a troop, crowd. (L.) Gen. 
applied to fishes, but also to people. ‘A shole of shepeheardes ; 
Spenser, Shep. Kalendar, May, 1. ao. | The same word as M.E. scale, 
Δ school, hence, a foe, py prong, crowd. Thus the word is not E., but 
of Lat. origin. β. The double use of the word 
‘appears as earl Se in Anglo-Saxon ; see scdlu, (1) ἃ school, (2) a 
multitude, Grein, ii, 410. also Du. school, a school, a shoal; and 
the sailors’ phrase “a school of fishes,’ given by Halliwell as a Lin- 
colnshire word. So also Irish sgol, a school, also, ‘a scule or it 
quantity of fish.’ Der. shoal, verb, Chapman, tr. of Homer's fina 
ὃ, xxi. 191. Doublet, school. 

(2), shallow; a sandbank, (Scand.) Properly an adj. 
meaning ‘ shallow ;’ and, indeed, it is nothing but another form of 
shallow. Spelt shole, adj., Spenser, On Matabi ity, c. vi. st. 40. Spelt 
schold, with excrescent d, in the Prompt. Parv., which has: ‘ Schold, 
or schalowe, noste depe.” The excrescent d is also found in Lowland 
Sc. schald, shallow, also spelt schawd. *Quhar of the dik the schawdest 
was’ = where was the shallowest part of the dike, Barbour’s Bruce, 
ix. 354; where the Edinb. MS. has staldest. The true Sc. form is 
ahaul; as * shaul water maks mickle din’ Sc, proverb, in Jamieson. 
‘The forms shawl, shoal result from the loss of a final guttural, which 
is represented by -ow in the form shallow. = Icel. shaler, oblique, 
‘awry; hence applied to a sloping or shelving shore. Cf. Swed. 
shjalg, oblique, slant, wry, crooked ; O. Swed. shag, oblique, trans- 

verse (Ihre). . Ihre remarks that O. Swed. stalg is a contracted 
Yorm of shal: the suffix is the same as Α. Ὁ. -ig (Ε. τ τε 
in-ig, ston-y. The base ia oh ., skal-, skal-, is the same as O. Du. 
‘askew or sehedl, schal, oblique, Gk. 
σι λοι, crook-! 


Cf. Gk. σκαληνόν, un- 
even. See Shallow, Scalene. Hence the use of shoal as a sb., 
meaning (1) a shallow place, from its sloping down; or (2) a sand- 
bank, from its sloping sp. It has the former sense in Hen. VIII, iii. 2. 
4375 the latter in Macb. i, 7.6. Der. shoal, verb, to grow shallow ; 
. of Virgil, Ain. v. 1130 ; shoal-i-ness. 

prop; the same as Shore (2). 

SHOCK (1), a violent shake, concussion, onset, offence. (F., = 
Teut.) We find only M.E. schobken, verb, to shock, jog, move or 
throw with violence, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1759, 3816, 3853, 


, | ing stars, Α. 8, Chron. an. 7. 


word. =F. choc, ‘a shock, brunt, a hustling together, valiant en- 
counter ;’ Cot. "Whence choguer, ‘to give a shock.’ id. = Ο. Ἡ. 
scoe, Μ. Ἡ, Ο. schoe, a shock, shaking movement ; cited by Fick, ii 
329. CE. Du, schol, a shock, jolt ; schobken, to jolt, agitate, shake ; 
Toel. slyhbr, a jolt, only used in dat. pl. stykijum, tremulously. 
From a Teut. base SKOKA, SKOKYA, Fick, iil. 329; evidently ἃ 
derivative from SKAK, to shake; see 8! Dor. shock, verb, 
MLE, shokten, as above; shocking. Doublet, sog, 4. ν. 
SHOCK (3), ἃ pile of sheaves of com. (O. Low Ὁ.) “Α shocke 
of come in the field;” Baret (1680). M.E. schokke, Prompt. Parv. 
Perhaps an E. word, but not found in A.S. However, it is found 
in O. Du. sehocke, ‘a shock, a cock, or a heape,’ Hexham; whence 
schocken, ‘to shock, to cock, or heape up.’ So also Swed, shock, a 
crowd, heap, herd.’ The orig. sense must have been a heap violently 


pushed or tossed together, from O. Du. schocken, Du. schokken, to jolt, 
move, agitat shake; and the word is doubtless allied to 
Shock (1). Similarly sheaf is formed from the verb shove. 


A 
shock generally means 12 sheaves; but G. schock, Dan. shok, Set 
skock mean threescore or 60. 

SHOCK (3), a rough, shaggy-costed dog. (E.) A not uncom- 
mon name for a dog. Spelt shouga in Mach. iii. 1.94. ‘ My little 
shock ;’ Nabbes’ Bride, 1640, sig. H (Halliwell). ‘Shock-headed is 
rough-headed, with shaggy or rough hair. It is supposed to be a 
variant of Shag, q. v. 

SHODDY, «a ‘material obtained by tearing into fibres refuse 
woollen goods. (E.) Prob. so called from being, at first, the waste 
stuff shed or thrown off in spinning wool (Chambers). Cf. M. E. 
schode, division of the hair, Chaucer, C.T. 2009 ; Lowland Sc. stood; 
a portion of land. = A.S. sceddan, to shed, divide; see Sheds 

‘Another similar material is called mungo ps ‘ mixture? 
m_A.S. gemang, a crowd, lit. a mixture ; Titel to mingle, 

SHOE, a covering for the oot (Ε) Μ.Ε. scho, shoo, Chaucer, 
C.T. 255; pl. shoon, schon, shon, Pe Pelerwes 14, Havelok, 8603 
also sceos, Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, i from bottom. = Α. 5. sed, pl. 
scebs, Eltric’s Gloss. ia Wrights Votab, i. 26, col. τ. We also find 
pl. gescy, Matt. iii. 11; and geseygian, verb, to 0 shoe, Diplomatarium, 
p-616, + Du. schoen. + Icel. skér; pl. shiar, skér. 4 Swed. and Dam. 
sko.4-Goth. skohs.4-G. schuch, O.H.G. sedh, scwoch. β. The Teut. 
form is SKOHA, Fick, iii. 338. Root unknown; yet it seems 
reasonable to refer it to 4/SKA or SKU, to cover; see Shade, 
Sky. Der. shoe, verb, K. Lear, iv. 6.188; shod (for shoed) ; 
shoe-black, ΩΝ 


SHOG, to shake, Jee, move off or away. (C.) ‘Will you a shog 
. als- 


off?” Hea. V, 
grave. = W. ys 
Allied to E. ae 


‘I shogge, as a carte doth 
a wag, stirs shake + 35 Ssgog, & 
from 4/SKAG, to shake ; see 


ake, μὰ 
| The A'S. sceacan, lit. 0 shake, ‘vas also uied in the sense "to shog 


off,” or de 3 85 shewn under the word. 
8HO to dart, let fly, thrust forward. (E.) M.E. schotien, 
shotien, Pricke of Conscience, 1906 ; spelt scotien, Layamon, 16555.— 
Α. 8. scdtian, to dart, intransitive, as in ‘ sedtigende steorran’ = shoot- 
B. This is merely a 
verb, which has taken the place of the Timaty eb cnn ME, 
scheten, sheten, which ought to have given a mod. E. form sheet; 
Chancer, C.T. 3926.—A.S. scedtan, to shoot, dart, rush ; pt. t. seed, 
Bp. seoten, (The pp. scofen is preserved in shotten herring, a herring 
it has spent ie roe, 1 Hen, IV, ii. 4. 143.) Du. sel iden pee 
schoot, pp. geschoten, + Icel. His, ire, PL. show. ΡΡς . shotinn. 


akyde, Swed. skjuta. + G. a Test. bass 
SKUT, to shoot, answering to ta Αιγεὰ form SKUD; cf. Skt. 
skund, to jump oF cape allied to τ skand, to jump, ju 

upwards, ‘ascend ; See Boantaio Ben tice τὸς ME ote, 


Morte Arthure, 3627 ; off-shoot, am shooter, L. L. ἴω. iv. 1. 1163 
shoot-ing ; and see shot, shut, shutt-le, sheet, scot, scud, skittish, skitt-les. 
SHOP, a stall, a place where goods are sold. (E.) M.E. 
schoppe, shoppe, Chancet, C.T. 4420.—A.S. sceoppa, a stall or booth; 
but used to translate Lat. gazophilacium, a treasury, Luke, xxi. 1. 
Allied to A.S. seypen, a shed for cattle; ‘ne 523 his nedétum 
ne timbrep’=nor builds ἃ shed for his cattle, Alfred, tr. of Beda, 
c. 1.4 Low G. schup, a shed; Brem. Worterb. + G. schuppen, 
ἃ shed, covert, cart-house; whence O.F. eschoppe, eschope, ‘a little 
low shop,’ Cot. B. The E. word might have been borrowed 
from F., but it seems to have iously existed in A.S.; the word 
is Teutonic, ‘The form of the SKUP, perbaps from SKU, 
to cover; see Sky. Cf. Gk. oxéwas, cover, Skt. ksAapd, night, ‘that 
which obscures.’ Der. shop, verb; shop-lifiing, stealing from shops, 
for which see Lift (2); shop-walker. 

SHORE (1), the boundary of land adjoining the sea or a lake, 
a strand. (E.) Μ.Ε. schore, Allit. Poems, A. 230; Gawain and 
the Grene Knight, 2161... Α. 8. score, an unauthorised word, given 
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bySomner, ‘The orig. sense is‘ or 
PB of sceran, to oie. CE. peniph Petho cliff), ἃ precipice, 
Bite, tr. of Gregory's Past, Care, c. 33.1.4. See Shear, Score. 
Der. shore, verb, to set on shore, Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 869. 
SHORE (2), SHOAR, a prop, support. (Scand.) ΜΕ. schore. 
‘Schore, , andarsettynge ofa ‘tyage Jat wolde falle, Suppositorium ;* 
Prompt. Parv. ‘ Hit hadde shoriers to shoue hit vp’ =it (a tree) had 
props to keep it up; P. Plowman, C. xix. 20. is a sb. 
formed from schorien, verb, to under-prop, which (by its form) is a 
schore.. rice skorda, a stay, 
> νετὶ 


shor off; from scor-en, 


denominative verb from the δὶ 
, to 


᾽ν shore, verb, 


SHORT, cart, scanty, not long, σαὶ down, insufficient. (E.)_M.E. 
schort, short, Chaucer, C.T. 748.<A.S. sceort, short, Grein, ii. 407. 
Cf, Icel. skorta, to be short of, to lack, skorir, shortness, want ; 

G, seurz, short. B. The Teut. base is SKORTA, short, 
Fick, iii. 338. Apparently formed, with Aryan suffix -ta, from 
of SKAR, to cut; see Shear. Ci Lat. eurfus, curt, short, Gk. 
κείρειν, to shear, from a4/ KAR, to cut, which is prob. the same 
root SKAR with a loss of initial s, From the Lat. ewrtus were 
Dorrowed Icel. hortr, Ὁ. kurz, E. curt, Der. shortly, adv., M.E. 
shortly, Chaucer, C.T. 717, from A.S, sceortllce; shortness; short 
coming, -hand, -sighi-ed, -wind-ed. Also short-en, verb, cf. Μ, E. shorten, 
Chaucer, C. Τὶ 793, A.S. sceortian (Bosworth); where, however, the 
mod. final -en does not really represent the M. E. suffix en, but is added 
by analogy with ME, verbe ia “nen, such a5 walnen, to waken 3 
suffix -en was at first the mark of an intransitive verb, but was made 
to take an active force. The true sense of shorten is ‘to become 
short ;’ see Waken. Doublet, curt. 

SHOT, a missile, aim, act of shooting. (E.) M. E μλοί, shot, 
ἃ missile, Chaucer, C. T. 2546. nas, ‘gesceot; ‘nim 208! τα 
take thy implements for . XVII. 3.0 A. ΗΝ scot, stem 
of pp. of scedtan, to shoot ; hoot. + 0. Fries. stot, a abot. ἐν 
Teel, shot, 2 shot, a shooting. Ἔα. schot, ἃ shot, shoot. ᾧ- G. schoss, 
sehuss, a shot. ‘Fick, ii, 37, gives the Tent’ form as SKUTA. 
The same word as scot, ἃ contribution; see Scot-free. Der. shot, 
verb, to load with shot} shorted. Doublet, scot (see scot-free). 
SHOULDER, the mont j t in which the arm play. 4) 
Μ.Ὲ. shulder, shuldre, Ηι =A.S, sculder, sculdor, Gen. ix. 
23. + Du. schouder. Seca shuldra. 4 Dan, skulder. 4 G. schulter, 

unknown. Der. shoulder, verb, Rich. III, ΝΞ 


blade, -belt, -knot. 


wood calls it ‘a parallel form to Avot.’ 
aloe may be the cry of zt, to ive waming. 
ἃ connection with shoot, but 


8. γγεσιες and 
do not explain the 
ΠΣ ἀνῇ May we compare it with Icel. shia, shiti, a taunt? 

ς Toet shiva means to jut out.) Der. shout, sb., shout-er. 
GHOvE, to push, thrust, drive along. (Ε) M.E. shouen, 
schouen ; "10 shoue hit vp’=to prop it up; P. Plowman, C. xix. 20. 
This is a rare verb, of a weak form; the usual strong verb is 
schowuen, thowuen (with latter wv), Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 3910; pt. t. shof 
(printed shove in some editions), id.’ Parl. of Foules, 154; pp. shouen 
(shoven), shoue, id. C.T. 11593.—A. S. scofian, weak verb, tr. 
of Gregory's Pastoral Care, p. 168, 1.11; the usual strong verb 
is setifan, pt.t. scedf, pl. scufon, pp. scofen, Grein, ii, 412.4 Du. 
schuiven. 4 Icel. shifa, Pie De shuffe. + Swed. shuffa. + G. 
schieben, pt. t. schob, pp. geschoben ; O. H. G. sciuban. + Goth. skiuban, 
B. All from a Teut. base SKUB; Fick, iii, 338. Allied to Skt. 
kshubh, to become agitated; the causal form signifies to agitate, 
shake, impel ; hence ἀιβοῦλα, agitation, Aukobhana, . Thus 
the primary sense was ‘to shake’ or ‘push.’ Der. shove, sb.; shove- 
Sieh abot on a board; ako aoc? of δ ma shoved of 
pushed about on a board 4 
she fee aitnes mae 4) Bade ts ban, tr 

loving an Ὁ a sort of spade. scl (with sa 
‘ith a and with schoueles;’ P. eit B. 


Shove. Der. shovel, verb, Wint. 
shovel-er, a kind of duck, Holland, tr. of Plin 
SHOW, SHEW,, to exhibit, present to vi 


SHRIKE. 


explain. (E.) Shew is the older spelling ; sometimes skew is used to 
denote the verb, and show for the sb., but without any difference of 
pronunciation in mod. English. M.E. schewen, shewen; cer, 
C.T. 9380; P. Plowman, B. i. 2..- Α. 5, sceawian, to look, see, 
behold; the later sense is to. make to look, point out. ‘Sceawiat pa 
lilian ’« behold the lilies; Luke, xii. 27. . schowwen, to inspect, 
view. + Dan. skue, to behold. 4 Goth. sawjan in comp. wsskawjan, 
to awake.“ G, shaven, to behold, see. B. All fom of SKAW 
(from SKU), to see, perceive; Fick, iii. 336, From the same root 
are Lat. cauere, to be careful, take cares orig. to look about; Skt. 
kavi, ; Curtius, i. 186. Der. show, sb., M. E. schewe, Prompt. 
Parv. showbils shew-bread, Exod. xxv. 30; show, Spectator, 
NO. 434; show-inly ; show-i-ness ; sheen ; scavenger. gap Grein gives 
A.S. scedwian, with an accent; but cf. the Gothic form. δ᾽ 
SHOWER, a fall of rain. (E.) 
flower. M.E. shour, schowr, Chaucer, C. = A.S. ser, Grein, 
ii. 414. 4 Du. schoer. + Icel. shir. 4 Swed, skur. + Goth. sharo, ἃ 
storm; skura windis, a storm of wind, Mark, ὃ 37. Ἐ Ο. schaser ; 
0.H. B. All from Tent. base SKO-RA, Fick, ili. 336 
. sense was a thick dark cloud, rain-cloud, from its 
sky ; of. Lat. obscurus, and see Sky. If so, the root 
to cover; οἵ. Ο. Η. Ο. sctir, G. schaner in the sense of a 


is / SKU, 
pent-house or shelter, and note that sky is from the same root. 
Der. shower, verb, Hen. VIII, i. 4. 63 ; shower-y. 

SHRED, a strip, fragment, piece tom or cut off. (E.) The 


(Halliwell), ΜῈ, 


vowel is properly long, as in the variant screed 
tarede, Havelok, 99.=A.S. scredde, a piece, strip. ‘ Sceda, seredde;’ 
also ‘ Presegmina, precisiones, sereddan’ (plural); Wright's Vocab. 
ΕΣ 2, and 'p. 40, col. 1; whence Α. 5. sereddian, to shred. + 
shrjddr, ἃ shred #0. ‘Du. sehroode Kilian) 5 w ‘when scivood, 
“a lopper or praner of trees, Hexham. 4 G. schrot, 
block ; whence sckroten, to gnaw, cut, saw. All Pee tee a Tent, 
base SKRAUD, a strengthened form of SKRI iD, for which see 
Shroud. Der. shred, verb, M.E. shredden, Chaucer, C. T. 8103, 
ALS. sereddian ; also scroll, 4. ν. Doublet, screed. 
SHREW (1), a scold, scolding woman. (E.) ME. shrewe, 
schrewe, adj., wicked, bad; applied to both sexes. The Wile of 
Bath mS her fifth husband was ‘the moste shrew,’ the most pone 


so envenoms them that the 
the fable is very old; oh 

and Aristotle says the bi 
to horses, and canses boils ; 


τ, name araneus means ‘ poisonous as 
e of the shrew-mouse is dan- 


a spiders’ 


(Gk. gupér), α rasor; ‘and note the connection of rat with Lat. 


jradere, rodere. The sense of ‘ biter’ or ‘ scratcher" will well apply 
to a cross child or scolding woman. The M.E. tebrawe, to eae 


ference to the language used 
ἃ curious passage in Higden's 


πετοῦν harmifal mice, "The prove Gr acer 
is from fore rie form of the ine τοῦς theo SARS 
to cut. ‘Der. shrew-d, be-shrew ; also shrew-ish, Com, Errors, iii. 1.25 
shre ly, -ness ; also serew (2). 

, malicions, wicked ; cumming, acute, (E.) The older 
κῶς x malicious, mischievons, scolding or shrew-ike as in Mids 
Nt. Dr. iii. 2, 323,&c. M.E. schrewed, arsed, depraved, 


shrewed, ace 

“sehrewed folk’ m wicked people, Chaucer, tr. of Boethins, 
bic. 4, 1. 398; cf schrewednesse, wickedness, id. 1. 401. Schrewed 
is li, ‘accursed? pp of tekrawen, to care, beshrew; Chaucer, CT. 
ΕΣ 145333 aud the verb is formed from the M-E. adj. sckrewe, 

malicious; see Shrew. Der. shrewd-ly, -ness. 
HREW-MOUSE, an animal like a mouse; see Shrew. 

SHEER, to serecch or snd scream, (Scand.) A doublet of 


wicked 


screech. Spenser has 5.85 but also scribe 18. 
Baret (1586) has scrich. riken, Chaucer, C. Teng (Coop 
B. 4590); where other spellings are schricken, schriken. See 

Der. shreh, ab Mach. iv, 3. 168. Also ‘shite, q.v. Ἐπὴν 


SHRILL. 
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cry.=Icel, skrikja, a shrieker; also, the shrike or butcher-bird.=Icel.® SHROUD, a garment, the dress of the dead. (E.) The word 
Shriek, Screech. ) 


skrikja, to titter, but properly to shriek; see 
Cf. A.S. serie; prob. borrowed. from Scand. *Turdus, serfe;’ Wright's 
Vocab. i. 281, col. 15 also p. 29, col. 1. 
‘acute in sound, piercing, lond. (Scand.) _M.E, skril, 
sckril;, pl. shrille, Chaucer, 15401; also shirle, in Levins and Pals- 
ily. ‘Of Scand, origi = Norweg sila, sri, oy soy 
origin. = Not ryla, skrala, to y3 
ral, as a shrill cry (Aasen). Cf. Swed. dial” shrdlar to. ery I 
taid of children {ἢ (Rietz) ; A. AS tcralleian, to make’ ἴοι outery 
(Grein), Also Low G, sl Bremen Wérterbuch ; 
schrill, shrill, schvillen, to ara a ἈΠ Fligel). B. From 
a base SKRAL, a strengthened form of Teut. base SKAL, to make 
8 loud noise, ring, whence not only G. schallen, to resound, schall, an 
echo, but also Ἧς E. schil, shil, shrill, We find the adv. shulle, 
shrilly (with various readings schille, sekrille), in P. Plowman, C. vii. 
. See Et op nae ae Be the Ge ates, 
sbjalla, skella, pt. τ. skall, pp. skolinn the G. schallen 5, 
Pit scholl®, pp. schollen®, only used in the mae erschallen. Cf. 
io bark, ive tongue, ‘said of a hound; and note the 
ἘΞ derivative scold ; ‘Der. shrill-y, shrill-ness, 
SHRIMP, ἃ small shellfish. (Ὁ) M. E. shrimp, Chaucer, C.T. 


13961. Cf. Lowland Sc. scrimp, to straiten, Ὁ serimp, scanty; 
‘scrimpit stature’ =dwarfish stature, Burns, To Jas. Smith, 1. 1, 
‘We may call it an E, word ; but, instead of scrimpan, we find ALS. 


scrimman, used as equivalent to scrincan, to shrink, A.S. Leechdoms, 
ii. 6,1. 15. Shrimp is just a parallel form to shrink; and it is pro- 
bable that parallel Teut. forms SKRIM and SKRIN, existed, as well 
as the longer forms SKRIMP and SKRINK. Β. Rietz makes 
no doubt that there was an O. Swed. skrimpa, a strong verb, as well 
ἃς ἃ shorter form skrina, Traces of Ὁ. Swed. skrimpa occur in Swed, 
skrumpen, Dan. skrumpen, shriveled; and we may certainly infer the 
existence of an old Teut, base SKRAMP#, te inch whence a strong 
verb was formed, with infin. scrimpan 5, pt. rumen *. 

ἔθος by loss of initial », s, we have ae Test ba Ren ick, 
iii, 49), an crimp, cramp, crumple ; whence lastly, by loss οἱ 
inival ¢, we have rimple, Εν ret ripple, and ΩΝ See 
Crimp, Cramp ; and see δ "y. Even in English we 
have clear traces of the same strong song verb, since (besides shrimp) we 
find prov, E. skrammed, benumbed with cold, prov. I E. shrump, to 


shrink, and scrump, to double up. So also Ὁ. schrumpel, a 
wrinkle, schrumpfen, to shrink. 

, « place in which sacred things are deposited, an altar. 
(Ὁ ME. schrin; dat. sehryne, K. Alisaunder, 1 8. serin, 


Lat. srialvm, ἃ chest 


8. to wither, contract ; to recoil. (E.) Μ. Ε, shrinken, 
to contract, draw together; pt. t. shronk, Chaucer, tr. of Boethit 

bi. pr. 1, 1, 385 pp. sbrunken, Gower, C.A. i. 98, 1, 27.--Α. 8, 
serincan, pl. t, eran’ pp. seruncen, to contract, shrivel ups chief in 


com] Mark, iv. 6, + Ο. 
“tog jew eae ot ἴδ᾽ shite, Henham’ “And ἐξ Swed, abymda, & 
le; skrynbla, to wrinkle, to rample. ὠΒβ, From a Teat. base 


SKRANK (SKRAK), to shrivel, wrinkle, draw together; εἰ to 
the base SKRAMP, ay in Shrimp, |. V.; and see a 
Further allied to Shrivel, Ἐπὶ prob. to 8) y. Perhaps 
the orig, sense was to bend or twist together so that, by I 


, by Toss of 

‘we may attribute bate cringe, cri le, crinkle, crank, to the same 

root, just as crim, cram, ‘rumple belong το the root SKRAMP 
AP). 

(QHRIVE, to confess; sce Shrovo-tide. 

SHRIVEL, to wrinkle, crumple up. (Scand.) Shak. has shrivel 
up, Per. ii. 4.9. It does not seem to appear in Middle English, It 
is a frequentative form, with the usual suffix -e/, from the base shriv-, 
ahrif, from an older skrip- or skrap-, of which we have a clear in- 
stance in the O. Northumbrian screpa, to pine away, lit. to shrink or 
Shrivel ἴα Mark, ix. r8, where the Lat. text has arc (A.V. ῥ 


than "and we fad allied ‘words in Norweg, 

stom, a adn pew frail (Aasen) ; Swed. dial. 
feeble, not durable (Rietz); Swed. strapli 

infirm, Icel. skrjipr, brittle, frail (from a 


fe "may pethape 54 ‘shrivel (for shriple) to result 
Toss of mj ch Lowland Sé 


and E. shrimp, shrivel, 
and again ‘oriout 
mean much the same. 


t (Without initial s) E. cramp, crimp, cml 
al c) E. rumple, rivel; where rivel and shrivel 


had formerly the general sense of garment loting, or covering. 


ME schroud, P. Plowman, B. prol, 2; shrud, Havelok. 303. 
SAS sonid,  gurment, dothing, Gr, ἧς. 12.4 loel. skraié, the 
shrouds of ἃ ship, fumiture of ἃ church; νι skrud, dress, 

Closely allied 


omament ; Dan. and Swed. skrud, em attire. 
shewn 


rough be title μὰ to Lian “trond, ἃ worn-out cost or skin. 
farther allied (see Schmidt, Vocalismus, i. 172) to O.H.G. 
scrintan, scrindan, to burst, split, G. schrund, a rift, from the Teut. 
base SKRAND, to become britile; Fick, 330. Cf. also Goth. 
dis-skreitan, to tear to shreds, rend, dis-skritnan, to be rent apart; 
Skt. rintana, cutting, dri, to cut; all to be referred to the wide- 
to cut. ‘Der. shroud, verb, A.S. s01 latt. vis 

spread SKAR, Mi 
ἢ ev-throud, Also shrouds, 8. pl., K. John, v. 7. 58, part of the 


maging tree 

VE-TIDE, SHROVE-TUESDAY, « time or day 
(Tuesday) on which shrift or confession was formerly made, (L- ond 

ἘΔ) Shrove-tde is the tide or season for shrift ; Shrove-tuesday is 

day ‘Ash Wednesday or the first day of Lent. See 
here used as a sb., formed from shrove, the pt. t. of the verb fo shrive ; 
except in the two above compounds, the sb. invariably takes the 
form shrift. B. The verb to ario (pt. ron ῬΡ. shriven) is 
M. E. schriven, shriven, of which we find the pt. t. shrof, shroof in P. 


ined Seri one δ the pp. shriuen in Chaucer, C. Τὶ 
7677. to shrive, to impose a penance or compensation, 
Tages pt t. serdf, pp. serifen; Grein, il. 411, γι But although 
it ‘thus a] as a strong verb, it does not appear to be a true 
Tent. It was rather borrowed (at a very early period) from 


Lat. scribere, to write, to draw up ἃ law, whence also G, schreiben 


(also conjugated as a strong verb), to write, The particular sense is 
dae to the legal use ofthe word, signifying (1) to draw up a law, (2) 
to impose a legal obli gn peal. 3) to impose or 
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SHE! 


Shropshire, id. an, 1006, ‘We also find 
shrubbery, Diplomatarium ivi Saxonici, ed. Thorpe, p. 525,1. 22. 
We also have the place-name Wormwood-scrubbs, near London. 
Norweg. skrubba, the dwarf comel-tree (Assen). β, Cf. also prov, 
E. shruff, light rubbish wood, seroff, refuse of wood; the allusion 
is, I suppose, to the stunted mode of growth, shrub being from the 
Tent. base SKRAMP, to contract, noted under Shrimp; and see 


je form serybbe, a 


Shrivel. Cf. prov. E. skrump, to shrink. Υγ. In confirmation of 
the relation of shrub to shrimp, we find a complete parallel in the 
relation of prov. E. scrog, a shrub or stunted to shrink ; see 
Seraggy, . 801 believe serub to be also closely 
related, as shewn under that word, but to refer to a later use, and to be, 
in fact, a mere derivative. Der. shrubby; shrubb-er-y, a coined word, 
by the analogy of vin-er-y, pin-er-y, and the like. Alt seria. 
SHRUB Ὁ), ἃ drink made of lemon: nue, spirit, sugar, and 
water. (Arab,) Chiefly made with rum. In Johnson's Dict.= Arab. 
shirb, shurb, a drink, α beverage.= Arab. root shariba, he drank ; 
Rich. Dict. p. 887. Doublet, syrup. And see sherbet. 
SHRUG, to draw up, contract. (Scand.) ἴῃ Temp. i. 2. 367; 
Cor. i, 9.4. Generally used of drawing up the shoulders, but the 
true sense is to shrink. ‘The touch of the cold water made a pret! 
kind of shrugging come over her body;’ Sidney's Arcadia, b. ἢ (R. 
‘Shruggyn, Frigul los’ Prompt. Pare. jan. skrugge, skrukke, to stoop; 
shruk-rygedt, humpbacked ; ial. skrubka, skruga, to huddle 
oneself up, to sit in a creating post ition, allied to strinka, to shrink 
(Rietz); see Shrink. Cf, Icel, skrubka, an old shrimp; and see 
.._Observe the proportion; sbrug : shrink 3: shrub: shrimp. 
SHUDDER, to treml le with fear or horror. (Ὁ. Low G.) ‘Alas! 
they make me shoder ;” Skelton, Colin Clout, 68. M.E. shoderen, 


schuderen ; pt. t. schoderide, Morte Arthure, 2106 ; pres. part. sehud- 
nee Seint Margaret, ed. Cockayne, p. 15, 1. 12. [Not found in 
A. ut see 


yud.} _it is a frequentative verb, formed with the 
ἀκα suffix τε from the Teut. base SKUD, to shake, appearing in O. 
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Saxon skuddian. ‘Skuddiat it fan iuwon skéhun’ =shake it [the dust]}® SHY, timid, ΝΕ ‘suspicious. 


5 


from your shoes; Heliand, 1948. ©. Du. sckudden, ‘to shake or to 

le,’ Hexham ; he also gives * schudden een boom, to shake a tree, 
schudden van koude, to quake for colde ; schudden het hooft, to shake 
or nod ones head; sekudderen, to laugh with an open throate that his 
head shakes.’ +0. H.G. seutian, G. schiitten, to shoot com, pour, 
shed, disc! 3 schiittern, to shake, tremble, quake. Perhaps the 
“Tent, bs hase UD is allied to SKUT to shoot ; Fick, ii, 338." Der. 


‘SHOFELS, to about, practise shifts. (Scand) _* When 
We have stifled off [pushed ot shoved aside) this mortal coil;? 
Hamlet, iii. 1. en ere « doublet of Soumle, and the frequenta- 


tive of shove; but of Scand., not E. the double f- 


je B. prol. 174.—A.5. setinian, not common 
in the comp. ΣΟ ΟΣ refuse, reject, Gen. xxxix, 10. | 
Ps. Ixix. 2, ed. Spelman, the Lat. reserecater is translated by owSracian, 
‘with the vari us readings sconnyn, forwandian, and scinian. The 
pictinned is in Diplomatarians ivi Sexonici, ed. Thorge,  P. 318, last 
ine. ΤῈ org. sense is ‘to fee away’ or ‘hurry off; allied words 
‘are Icel. skunda, skynda, Dan. skynde, Swed. shynda sig, to hasten, 
hurry, speed; O. H.G. seuntan, to urge on. Schooner. Der. 
shun-less, Cor. ii. 2. 116; schooner. Also shunt, q. ¥. 
SHUNT, to tum off upon a side-rail. ge) ‘As a word 
on railways, it was borrowed from prov. E. shunt, to tum aside, But 
the word itself is old. M.E. shunsen, to start aside, Gawayn and the 
Grene ye ee 1902; schounten, schownten, schonten, schunien, Morte 
Arthur, 38, τοῦδ, 1324, 1759, 2106, 2428, τις, 3816, 3842; shunt, 
ion of Troy, 600, 729, 10377, I Tego! at 3e shap 30w to 
shout’ =if ye intend to escape; Alexander (Ashmole MS), 2143 3 
and se see Ancren Riwle, p. 242, note d. ¢ Shunten stands for 
shunden, being easier to pronounce quickly. ‘The orig. sense is to 
ed, hasten, Hee, escape.= Icel. shunda, to speed ; see further under 


‘SHUT, to fasten 8 door, close. κε Μ. Ε. shutten, shitten, "Τὸ 

close and to shutte;’ P. Plowman, B. “The satis weren 
the gates were shut; Wycli 

sero, ic seytte sum loc oe 


δὲ μενα ΟΣ ta an ‘arrow, dart 
fexham) ; from schieten, to shoot. $ G. schtizzen, to protect, guard, 
Gin of water; μάνας, αὶ guare tute’ ποσὰ φεῖς, Ὁ. Ἢ, δ. τόμα, ὦ 
quick movement ; from schiessen, Ο. H.G. sciozan, to shoot. Der. 
shutter; shutt-le, 4, ¥. 
{SHUTTLE μὰ instrument for, shooting the vend of the woot 
‘tween the of e Wi ‘in wea Job, vii. 
Bo called from its’being shor between the threads, τ Ae honest 
weaver .. As e'er shot shutle;" Beaumn, and Fletcher, The Coxcomb, 
Act v. πο. τ, Also spelt ahitile; in Palsgrave, *shytill for a wevar” 
ME, sehitel; spelt seyryl, Prompt. Parv. p. 447, also eehetyl, id. p. 470, 
1.2. ‘Thesame ποτά αν M.E. stile, a bolt era door, sy hed 
from its being shot across. “Schyttyh, of sperynge sperynge ἔα 
Peanlonry’ Prompts Barr. ΤῊΣ A'S. opm wouls be uel bat Ἐς 
only find the longer form seyttls, pl. seyttelsas, in the sense of bar of 
αι door sSechiayu yeenan sett [αϊερηϊειοὰ wily In Boe 
worth) =shoot the iron bolts; Gospel of Nicodemus, ed, Thwaites, 
c xxvii, B. The word szyttels (mseyre-sa) is formed with the 
double suffix esa from scut-, base of the pl. of the pt. tof scedtan, to 
shoot; see Shut, Shoot. Shustle is the same wot , but without the 
Ε ΕἸ “+ Das, 2 ae ‘a shutle; Swed, ial. εἰρη, ious 
shotspole, a shuttle, lit, shot-spool. ‘Der. abuiilecoch, q.v. 
SHUTTLE-CO Ee pie ‘of wood or cork stuck with feathers, 
sed as a plying. Ret iota Palgrave; bt 
cock, Spenser, Μ' bard's Tale, 804. Prob. called cock from 
Bang buck with feather and ying ihrotgh the air, [Not saute 
cork, as Todd fancies, contrary to evidence and probability; for they 
‘were most likely at first made of wood, and struck with ἃ wooden 
Tattledore.} Called shuttle from being shor backwards and forwards 
like a weaver’s shuttle; in fact, the stadtlecock seems to have suc- 


ceeded an older plaything called simply shuitle or shittle. ‘Schytle, 
chyldys game, agian Prompt. Parv. See further ander 
Bhuttle; and . 


used | sik, sek ; 


SIEGE. 


(Scand.) In Shak. Meas. iii. 
E. shyg, scrupulous, careful to shun (evil), Allit. 
Tia 1at0G; 4 Sead than an E- word ; we also fin 
P. 444: spelt 


a, 1383 ν᾿ 54. 
Poems, B. a1. 
MLE. schey, εἶεν, shy, (said of a horse), Prompt. Parv. 
seeouh lao of of a horse), Ancren Riwle, p. 242, 1. 9; answering to the 
rare A.S. sceéh, timid, Grein i. 405. — .. sky, shy, skittish ; Swed. 
Pe , skittish, starting: sh , coy; Swed. dial. sky, the same (Rietz). 
rob. allied to M. G. schieck, schich, mod. G. scheu, timid, shy, 
ea O.H.G. sciukan, to frighten, or (intransitively) to fear, shy at, 
whence (through the "French we be have E. eschew. Der. shy-ly, shy- 
ness; shy, verb; and see eschew, shew. 
BIB, related. (E.) In Spenser, F.Q. iii. 3. 26. See further under 


Bi, Saling «his sound. (L.) We call s and z 
sibilant’ letters, Bacon has ‘ sibilation or hissing sound ;’ Nat. Hist. 
§ 176.—Lat. sibilant-, stem of pres. part. of sibilare, to hiss.— Lat. 
sibilus, adj. hissing ; formed from ἃ base SIB or SIP which is pro- 
bably imitative of a whistling sound. Cf. Russ. sopiete, to pipe, to 
snore; and E, sip, sup. Der. sibil-at-ion, 

SIBYL, a prophetess, (L.,— Gk.) Shak. has both Sibyl ἢ 
and Sybilla ; * Big prePe 70; Merch. Ven. i. 
« Sybille, Sybill, one ‘of the τὸ sls sppeieiens’ ‘The word was 
rather borrowed directly from 


|. Origin uncertain ; see τι δα τι τος τῶν τὰς i109. 
Der. sibyll-ine, adj. ; from Lat. Sibyllinus 
‘SICK, affected with disease, ill, inclined to vomit, (E.) M.E. 
ache, bs eens T. 18..-- A.S. sede; John, xi. 1. + Du. 
” Swed. sjuk. - G. siech. Goth. siuks. 
IKA, ill; from the Teut. base SUK, to 
sick or ill, a] in the Goth. δἰ verb siukos, to be il, 
pt.t. sauk, pp. sukans, Fick, iii. 325. Cf Sigh. Der. sickness, A.S. 
sedenes, Matt. viii. 28; sicken, verb (intrans.) Macb. iv. 3. 173, (trans.) 
Hen. VIII, i. 1. 825 sick-ish, -ly, -ness ; sick-ly, adj., M.E. sebly, Will. 
of Paleme, 1505 ; sick-li-ness, Rich. II, ii. 1.142. 
SICKER, certain, secure. (L.)  Siker is a well-known 
Lowland Sc. word. Μ. Ε. siker, Chaucer, C.T. rast Layamon, 
15¢ Not a Teut. word at all, but borrowed from Lat. securus; 
τὸς Beoure. The O. Fries. siker, situr, Du. zeker, G. sicher (O. H. G. 
sichur), Swed. saker, Dan. sikker, W. sicr, are all borrowed from the 
Latin, which accounts for their strong likeness in form to one 
another. _Doublets, secure, sure. 
SICKLE, a hooked instrament for cutting grain. (L.) ΜῈ. 
sikil, Wyclif, Mark, iv. 29.—A.S. sicol, Mark, iv. 29. nf secula, & 
sickle (White) ; formed, with suffix -wla (Aryan -ra) of the agent, 
from sec-are, to cut; see it. 4 The 6. sickel is also from 
Latins the truly Englisk words from the same root are saw (1), seyihe, 


SLI ue edge setae asa EF 


side, syde, P. Plowman, 

Teel. sida, Dan. side. 4. 
B. All from a Tent. base 
113. It is probable that the orig. sense was 
“that which hangs down’ or ‘is extended,’ as it certainly seems to be 
closely connected with A. 5. sid, long, wide, spacious M: Ἑ. siid, spelt 
‘594 in the Prompt. Pary. but now obsolet fel sr long, hanging hanging 


ziek.plcel. siiikr.-4Dan. 
Al from a ‘Teat. form δ 


down. — Der. sideboard, Milton, P. R. 
id-ed, sidevsaddle, side- Also side, verb, 
ilton, Ρ L. vi. 1975 
fing, aa spelt sydimgs, Morte Arthur, τον, where 
vr also dete, 
Womolexicon, where 


a ridiculous explanation from. synods-men (1) is attempted, quite un- 
necessarily; see Notes and Queries, 5 8. xi. 504. were also 
called side-men or quest-men; Halliwell. 

SID: starry, relating to the stars. CL.) Milton bas 
sideral, P. L. x. 693. Phillips, ed. 1706, has sidereal, siderean. 


Sideral is from 
coined from Lat. sidereus, adj. 
8. constellation, also, a star. 
(from Lat. sidus) con-sider. 
SIGH, «sitting down, with an army, before a fortified place, in 
order to take it. (F,,.— L.) The lit. sense is merely ‘ seat ;᾿ 
Trench, Select Glossary. We find it in this sense in Shak. Mens. iv. iv. 
a. 101 ; Spenser, F. Q. ii. 2. 39. _M.E. sage, (1) a seat, Wyclif, Matt. 
ΕΣ 31; (2) ἃ siege, Barbour’s Bruce, iv. 45, ix. 332. In Ancren Riwle, 
. 238, Lr, sege means ‘a throne.’=O. F. siege, masc., ἃ seat, throne; 
Bod F. sidge. (Probably there was also a form sege, like Norman 
F, secle for ele in Vie de St. Auban, 1051.) Cf. Ital. sedia, fem., 
-seggio (for sedio), masc., a chair, seat. J. Scheler remarks that 


Lat. sideralis, and is a correct form; sidereal is 
All from sider-, crude form of sidus, 
Root uncertain; see Silver. Der. 


SIENNA. 


these words cannot be immediately from Lat. sedes, but are rather® 
from a verb sieger *, suggested by assieger, to besiege, answering to 
Low Lat.assediare (Ital. assediare) ; cf. Ital, assedio, asseggio, a siege, 
blockade. Again, Low Lat. assediare is from a sb. assedium, formed 
(with prep. ad) in imitation of the Lat. obsidium, a siege. | y. In 
any case, the derivation is ultimately from Lat. sedere, to sit, cognate 
with E. Bit, q.v. Der. be-siege. 

ΒΙΕΙ͂Ν ΝΑ, a pigment used in painting. (Ital.) Raw sienna and 
burnt sienna are the names of two pigments, made from earth, and 
properly from earth of Sienna, which is the name of a place in Tus- 
cany, due S. of Florence. 

8 ἃ strainer for 
(8) M.E. sive, Chaucer, 


rating coarse particles from fine ones. 
. T, 16408 ; Aer-seve, a hair-sieve, Liber 


Cure Cocorum, ed. Morris, 7 (Stratmann).= A. 5. sife; *Cribra, vel 
cribellam, sife,” Wright's Vocab., i. 83, col. in the 8th 
cent,, id. ii. 108, col. τ. 4 Du. zeef. + 6. sie, M.H. B. ‘The 


name may prob. be taken from the implement having orig. been made 
of sedge or rushes;’ Wedgwood. Cf. North of Eng. seave, a rush 
(Brockett); which is Icel. sef, sedge, Swed. sdf, Dan. εἰν, a rush. 
Not to be connected with A.S. sihan, sedn, to filter, G. seiken; nor 


mith ALS. sipan, to sip. A siew is properly for dry articles. Der. 
sif-t, g.v. 
SLFT, to separate particles as with a sieve. (E.) M.E. siften, 


Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 16409 ; sive (=sieve) being in the line above. A.S. 
siftan, syftan, Exod. xii. 34. = A.S. sif-e, a sieve. + Du. ziften, to sift, 
zift, a sieve; from zeef, a sieve. See δίονθι B. We also find 
Dan. sigte, to sift, sigte, sb., a sieve or riddle ; Swed. silta, to sift, 
sikt, 8. sieve; Teel. sikta, sigta, to sift. But these are from some 
different source: perhaps from Icel. siga (pp. siginn), to let sink, let 


slide down, let drop. 

SIGH, to inhale and respire with a long deep breath. (E.)_M.E. 
sighen, sixen, siten ; in P. Plowman, B. xviii. 263, we have syked, with 
various readings sizede, sishede; also syhede, sizte, id. C. xxi. 276. — 
A.S. sican, to sigh; Alfred, tr. of Orosius, ii. 8; ed. Sweet, p. 92, 
1. 3g. ΙΝ is @ strong verb; pt.t. sde, pp. sicen; with a frequen- 
tative ferm siccettan, to sigh, sob. β. Prob. of imitative ongin ; 
cf. Α. 5. swégan, to sound; E. sough, sob; Swed. sucka, Dan. 
sue, to sigh, groan, Perhaps related to Sick, q.v. Der. sigh, sb., 
M.E- sike, Chaucer, C. T. 11176. 

SIGHT, act of seeing, that which is seen, view, spectacle. (E.) 
M. E. sight, Chaucer, C, T. 4982.—A. 5. sihs, or rather ge-sikt, Hlfred, 
tr. of Boethius, Ὁ, v. pr.43 cap. xli. § 4. But it is almost always 
spelt gesih®, gesieh®, gesyhB ; Grein, i. 454. Formed with suffix “ἢ 
or -6 (= -a = Aryan -ta) from seg-en, geseg-en, pp. of sedn, to see; 
see See.+Du. gezigt.Dan. sigte.pSwed. sigt.C. sicht; O. H.G. 


siht, Der. sight, verb; sigAt-ed, Wint. Tale, i. 2. 388; sight-hole, 
1 Hen. IV, iv.10171; sight-lss, Mach. 5. 507 sightly, K. John, i 
Bi Κ᾿ ἀλύων 

IGN, 


εἰ 
SIGNET, a seal, privy-seal. (F.,—L.) In Hamlet, v.2.49.— 
F. signet, a signet, seal, stamp;' Cot. Dimin. of F. signe; see i 
SIGNIFY, to indicate, mean. (F, +L.) M.E- Signin; spelt 
aygnyfye, Rob. of Glouc. p. 345, 1. 4. And'see O. Eng. Miscellany,ed, 
Morris, ‘p. 28, Il. 3, 8, 11, 12. = Ἐς signifier, ‘to ie, betoken "ἢ 
Cot.— Lat. significare, to shew by signs.— Lat. signi- = signo-, crude 
form of signum, a sign; and fc, for facere, to make; see Sign and 
Fact. Der. signific-ant, from Lat. significant-, stem of pres. part. 
of signifeare hence significant sb 1 Hen. VIL i 4 265 significance, 
from F. significance (Cot.), a false form which supplanted the true 
Ὁ. Ε. signifiance (Cot.), whence M. E. signifiance, O. Eng. Miscellany, 
ed. Morris, p. 28, 1. 20, all from Lat. significantia ; significat-ion, 
Chaucer, C.F. 1498s, from F. signification Lat. ace. signffeationem; 
signific-at-ive, from Lat. significativus. 
(GNOR, SIGNIOR, sir. (Ital.,—L.) Spelt signior, Two Gent. 
1. 2793 &. = Ital. signore, sir, a lord. = Lat. seniorem, acc. of 
senior, an elder; see Senior. δ Cf Span. seior, sefiora. Der. 
signorea, from Ital. signora, a lady, fem. of signore. Doublets, sir, 
sire, shor, senior, seignior. 
SILENCE, stillness, muteness. (Εἰ, = 1.) In early use. M.E. 
silence, Aucren’ Riwle, p. 22, 1. 6. = F. silence, ‘silence,’ Cot. = Lat. 
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lentia, silence, a being silent. Lat. rilenti-, crade form of pres. part. 
of silere, to be still. 4 Goth, sidan, only in the compound ana-silan, to 
become silent, Mark, iv. 39. Thus the base is SIL; whence also 
Seldom, q.v. Der. silent (in much later use, though etymologically 
ἃ more orig. word), L. L. L. ii. 24, from Lat. silent-, stem of pres. 
part. of silere; silently. 

SILEX, flint, quartz. (L.) Merely Lat. silex, flint (stem silic-). 
Root uncertain. Der. silie-a, silic-i-ous, coined from the stem. 
SILHO! a shadow-outline or profile filled in witha dark 
colour. (F.) This cheap and meagre form of portrait, orig. made 
by tracing the outline of a shadow thrown on to a sheet of paper, 
was named, in derision, after Etienne de Silhouette, minister of 
finance in 1759, who introduced several reforms which were con- 
sidered unduly simonious. See Trench, Eng. Past and Present; 
Sismondi, Histoire des Francais, tom. xix. pp. 94,95 ; Taylor, Words 
and Places. 

SILK, the delicate, soft thread produced by certain caterpillars, 


and the stuff woven from it. (L., —Gk., = Chinese?) M.E. silk, 
Chaucer, C. T. 10927... S, seole (put for sile, just as meole = mile), 
sill. Bombix, soleugrm ; Sericum, seole;" Wright's Vocab. 3.40, 
col. τ. Cf, Icel. silki, Swed. silke, Dan. silke; all of which, like A.S. 


Der. silk- 


jax Miiller, Lectures, ii. 182. 
A. 8. 


8. seole-wyrm, a8 above; silk-en, A. 


*Sylle of an howse, Silla, soliva ;’ Prompt. Parv. 
S Chaucer, C. Τ' 3820.-- Α. 5. syl, a base, support. ‘ Basis, 
sgl” Wright's Vocab. i later copy of the same vocabu- 
lary has: ' Bassis, sulle 5, col. 2. 4 Icel. syll, seilf, a sill, door- 
sill 4 Swed, sy: Swed. dial, mill (Rietz). + Dan. syld, the base of 

a frame-work building. +G. schwelle, O.H.G. swelli,a sill, threshold, 
beam.+Goth. suija, the sole of a shoe, properly a foundation, whence 

asujan to found, lay a foundation for, Matt. vi. 25 Luke, vi. 48. 
Bo "The base is SUL, Pt for an older SWAL, as shewn by the Teel 
svill, G. schwelle ; 80 that the derivation is from the Teut. base SWAL, 
to swell (Fick, iii. 327, 363); from the ‘swell’ or ‘rise’ in the door- 
way caused by the bar or beam used as a sill or threshold; see 

joel. larly, a rising of the sea is called @ swell; cf. G. 
schwellen, to raise, einen Bach schicellen, to cause ἃ brook to rise by 
means of a wooden dam across it.  ῴγ. The connection with Lat. 
sélea, the sole of the foot, is doubtful, as it is not easy to connect 
this with the Teut. base. Not to be confused with A.S. εὐ, a 
pillar, column, in lied, tr. of Orosiu,b. ic. 1.§.4; this is quite & 

ferent word, with ἃ diferent sense, though possibly connected; it 
answers to G. sdule, a pillar. Der. ground-sill, q. v. 

8: SYLLABUS, αἰ τίχιατε of wine with milk ond 
sugar. (E. and Scand.) Spelt sillibub in Minsheu, ed. 1627, who de- 
rives it from swilling bubbles, But the form is corrupt, a better form 
being sillitouk. ‘Sillibouke or sillibub, Laict aigre ;’ Sherwood, index 
to Cotgrave. Cotgrave gives: ‘Laict aigre, whay; also, a sillibub or 
merribowke’ Halliwell gives ‘ sillybauk,a sillabub,” as a Lincolnshire 
word. It is obvious that corruption from towk to bub is ex, 
whereas ἃ change from bub to bouk is phonetically impossible. We 
may therefore assume sillibouk as the older form, at the same time 
noting that another name for it is merribouk. Cf. ‘ merrybauks, a cold 
poset Deviyshire;* Hallivell, ὀβ. The prov. E, δομὲ is wel- 

wa word for ‘belly ;” Mr. Peacock notes bowk as the Lincolnshire 
form; so that merri-bouk = ‘ merry belly,’ presumably from the exhili- 
rating effects of the wine in the mixture, in contradistinction to small 


beer or belly-vengeance, as it is commonly termed (Halliwell). Bouk 
is from Icel. biikr, the belly; see Bulk ). y. The meaning of 
i not certainly Kiown; but, as the word is Northen, we 


might suppose sil/y-bouk to be a parallel form to merry-bouk, assigning 
to tilly the sense ora, meagre,’ as in Jamieson, or weakly, infirm, 
as in Brockett. It might then denote the unsubstantial nature of the 
drink, as regards its sustaining powers. δ. A derivation from swill- 
Souk or oai-bouk is more probable; the loss of the w can bes tied 
supposing a . origin, as in the curious Icel. sy/gr, a drink, a 
beverage, allied to Teel. sulla; to swill; see Swill. ‘The Ὁ. Du. swel- 
buyck, "α drie or a windie dropsie,’ Hexham, is worth notice; from 

O. Du. swellen, to swell, and buyck, ἃ ' bouk’ or belly. 
SILLY, simple, harmless, foolish. (E.) The word has much 
meaning. It meant ‘timely ;’ then lucky, happy, blessed, 
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innocent, simple, foolish. M.E. sely, Chaucer, C.T. 3601, 4088, 
5952, 13442; Havelok, 477; P. Plowman’s Crede, 442; and see sely, 
sly sige in Gloss. to Spec. of English, ed. Skeat.— A.S,sdlig, more 
usually gesdlig (the making no difference), hay rosper- 
ous, fortunates see Sweet, A st Formed with the common 


adj. suffix ig (E. -) from μη ἃ time, season, occasion, hay 
ness (very common); Gi 5. Du, zalig, blessed, + Icel. 
sail, blest, happy ; sla, bliss. + Swi. dil, blest, happy. + G. ig 
δ". G. «ἀϊὰ, , ᾿ξ τὴ ἔνε blest, Sg pepPy tS Goth, sels, good, 

LYA, good, happy, 
fortunate: 320, ‘Allsd το to Ο. Lat. sollus, favourable, com- 

lete, ‘vince sollistimum, solistimum, that which is jucky, a 

vourable omen ; also to Lat. saluus, whole, safe; see E 
other allied word is probably Solace, q.v. All from SAR to 
preserve; see Serve. Der. silli-ly, -ness. 

SILT, sediment, sand left by water that has overflowed. ) 
ΜῈ. silte, badly spelt cilte, * Cilte, soonde [sand], Glarea ;’ Prom 
Parv. p.77. Formed with the pp. suffix -f from the verb sil todrain 
filter, strain. ‘And sithene syle it thorowe a hate clathe’=and the 
strain it through a hot cloth; MS. Lincoln A. i, 17, fol. 281; Halli 
well. Swed. sila, to strain, filter, sil, filter, Here the 1 is an ad- 
dition, as we also find Icel. sia, to filter, Dan. sie, to filter (Dan. si, a 
filter); words cognate with A/S. sthan, to filter. B. For some 
account of A.S. sthan, see Leo and Ettmiiller; the ἃ is dropped in the 
compounds dsienda, straining out, Matt. 24 (Rushworth MS.) 
and titsionde, oozing out, Alfred, tr. of Orosius, . Thus we see 
that Swed. sila stands for sit-la, with a lost tural; so that prov. 
E. sile, to filter, has a long ἐν Ὑ. Further, ἔα δὶ 8. sthan, cognate 
with O. H. G. sthan, G. seihen, is a mere variant of Α. 8. sigan, Icel. 
stga, to let drop, let fall, sink ; this is a strong verb, from the Teut. 
base SIG, to let drop, ‘equivalent to Aryan 4 SIK, to let drop, as in 
Skt. sich, to sprinkle, discharge, let drop, Gk. leads, moisture. 

ou VAN, SYLVAN, pertaining to woods. (L.) ‘All sylvan 

round ;* Chapman, tr. of Homer, Od. xix. 599. [The 5 a 
pea a is false, and due to the habit of 5] Lat. εἴϊνα wit 


pel 
in inorder to derive it from Gk. ὕλη, a wood, Recta fon it is (at most} 
only cognate.] = Lat. siluanus, belonging to a wood, chiefly used of 
the wood-god Silvanus.=Lat. silva, a wood. Gk. ὕλη, αὶ wood. 
‘The relationship of the Lat. and Gk. words is doubted by some, and 
the root is uncertain ; see Curtius, i. 466. Der. (from Lat. silua) 


ΚΑ 
ἜΡΝΈΡ,. well-nown white metal. (E.) Μ. Ἑ. siluer, Chaucer, 
C.T. 16707. = Α. 8. seolfor (for silfor, like meole for mile, seole for 
+ Da, aie Teel. εἰν. Dan, sil. + Swed. 
Silforr. +G. slber. + Goth, εἰκών, 4 Russ. cerebro, + Lithuan, sida 
bras, _ B. Perhaps named from its whiteness ; cf. Lithuan. swidus, 
bright, Lat. sidus, ἃ star. Der. silver, verb; silver-ing ; silver-ling, 
a small piece of silver, with double dimin, I-ing (as in duck-l-ing), 
Isaiah, vii. 23, also in Tyndale’s version of "Acts is, 19, and Cover- 
dale's of Judges, ix. 4, xv. 5, the A.S. form being ering, G Co ie. 
22; silversmith Ὁ silver-y. Also silver-n, adj,, in some 
Acts, xix. 24, Α. 8. sylfren, Gen. xliv. 

SIMILAR, =L.)_In Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in Cot- 
grave. =F. si lar;’ Cot. As if from Lat. similaris*, ex- 
tended from simil-s, like, by the suffix -aris. Allied to simul, together, 
Gk. ἅμα, together, and E. same; from the Aryan base SAMA, the 
same; see ame. Der. similardy, similarity; also simile, 4. νι, 
similictude, q.v. And see simulate, simul-ta-ne-ous, semblance, as- 


semble, dis-semble, 
‘SIMILE, a comparison. (L.) In Shak. ‘As You Like Ti, 1. 45: 
=Lat, simile, a like thing; neut. of similis, like; see Similat 

SIMIL! 1H, a comparison, parable. (FL) ΜῈ, simili- 
tude, Chaucer, C. T. 10894; Wyclif, Luke, vii. 4.—F. similitude, ‘a 
similitude ;' eer niltudinem, acc. of similitwdo, likeness.— 
Lat, similis, fee; see Similar. 

SIMIOUS, monkey-! alike (L.)  Coined from Lat. simia, an ape. 
& L., simus, Gk. oipés, flat-n 
to boil gently. (E.) Formerly also simber (see 

Renee) and simper. Halliwell cites: *Simper, to simmer, East; 
also ‘the creame of simpering milke, Florio, p. 189,’ which is wr 
as regards the edit. of 1598, and prob. refers to a later edition. 
aymper, as lycour dothe on ‘the fyre byfore it begynneth to Dole. 
Palsgrave. A frequentative form, with the usual suffix -er, and with 
‘excrescent p or ὁ in some authors, from a base SIM, probably imita- 
tive of the slight sound of gentle boiling. Cf. Dan. summe, G. sum= 
men, Swed. dial. summa, to hum, to buzz; Swed. surra, susa, to buzz, 
to whistle, purl. 

BIMINGEL, a kindof rich cake. (F,<L.) See Simnel in Halliwell, 
M.E. simnal, Prompt. Parv.; simenel, Havelok, 779. = O.F. simenel, 
bread or cake of fine wheat flour ; Roquefort. = Low Lat. siminellus, 
bread of fine flour; also called ‘imella ; Ducange. B. Heres, 


SIMULTANEOUS. 


 siminellus stands for similellus*, as being easier to pronounce; both 
simil-ellus* and simel-la being derived from Lat. simila, wheat flour of 
the finest quality. Perhaps allied to semen, seed. And cf. G. semmel, 
wheat-bread. 

BIMONY, the crime of trafficking in ecclesiastical preferment. 
(F.=L,=Gk.,=Heb.) In early use; spelt symonye, O. Eng. Mis 
cellany, ed. Morris, p. 89, 1. 7. = F. simonie, " simony, the buying or 
selling of ituall actions or ferments τ Cot.= Low Lat, simonia ; 
Ducange. Named from Simon lagu (Gk. Σίμων), because he wished 

to purchase the of the Holy Ghost with money ; Acts, viii. 18. -ο 
Heb. Shim'én, Simeon, Simon, lit, hearing, obedience ; one who hears. 
Heb. root shdma‘, he . Der. simoni-ac, simoni-ac-al. 

‘SIMOOM, ahot,poisonouswind. (Arab.) See Southey, Thalaba, 
last stanza, and the note. = Arab. samiim, a sultry pestilential 
wind, which destroys travellers; Rich. Dict. p. 850. So called from 
ous nature. = Arab. root samma, he poisoned ; samm, poison- 


Poison 
id. p. 847. 

“Sige Η smile sili or affectedly, to smirk. (Scand.) ‘Yond 

simpering dame ;' K. Lear, 5 ἃ made countenance 


bout her mouth, between εἰ ing τ Sidney, Arcadia, 
‘a begger woman, also a 


Bp. 2 δι Seed. στ ς (with a suffix -er 
to be the same as the E. suffix-er of the agent) from a 
syst ome a ‘Without the nasal, we 


‘gate fom ex eating. 
which 

base SI 
find O. Swed. sipp (also simp), a woman who affectedly refuses to eat 


(Ihre) ; Swed. εἶρρ, adj., finical, prim; Dan. sippe, a woman who is 
affectedly coy (Molbech). And note particularly Low G. sipp, ex- 
plained in the Bremen Wérterbuch as a word expressing the gesture 
of a compressed mouth, and affected pronugciation; a woman who 
acts thus affectedly is called Jumfer Sipp, Miss Sipp, and they say of 
her, ‘She cannot say sipp.' “Also Low G. den Mund sipp tretken, to 


make a small mouth; De Bruut sitt so sipp, the bride sits so prim. 
yy. This appears to be only a particular use derived from the verb to 
sp, meaning to take a litle drink at atime, hence, to be affected over 
food, to be prim and coy. 

zimpern, to be affectedly coy, 
ae most likely borrowed from 
answers to E. t 

8: 


8. We find also prov. G. 
prudish, coy (Fliigel); but these 
as the true High G.z 


Sip. 
2fP Poe 


plex (stem simpli 
‘two-fold, dout feo. 


Same and ey, " Der. amplenes, “uply. Also 32 


- 
simple herbs ; whence simpl-er, simpl-ist, both in Minsheu, ed. 16a7. 
Also simplicity, Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 1.171, from F. simplicité, from 


Lat. acc. simplicitatem imi in Barrow’s Sermons, vol. ii. ser. 
34 (Toda), a coined word, anrwering to late F. simpifer (Litt) 
the sufix ofer= Lat. scare, from forere, to makes tes 


Henoe si li fic~at-ion. Also simple-ton, 
SIMPLEMON » foctst flow, OL) 


+A country farmer 
sent his man to look after an ox; the sim went hunting up and 
down " L'Estrange (Todd's Johnson). | Formed with the ἘΞ ταῖς 


= ( = Lat. acc. -onem) from implet, masc., simplette, ar a 
simple person (Littré). Cotgrave ly gives the fem. simplette,‘a 
little, slmple wench, one that is apt to believe, and thereby soon 
deceived.’ These are formed from simple, simple, with the dimin. 
suffix -εἰ or -ette, Thus simpley-on exhibits a double suffix -t-o-, 
which is very rare; τς there is αἱ least one more example in the old 
word musk-et-oon, a kind of musket, F. mous 
SIMULATE, to Bretend, feign. (L.) Shak has simulation, 
Tw. Nt i, 5,151- Simulate ἔτει occurs with the force of ἃ ppt 
se they had vowed a simulate chastyte;' Bale, Eng, Votaries, 
id= t. simulatus, pp. of simulare, to feign, tend, make 
Hike. = Lat. simul, together with ; similis (-- εὖ i, like, See 
imilar. Der. simulat-ion, from F. simulation, ‘ simulation,’ Cot, 
am Lat. acc. simulationem, a feigning ; simulat-or. Also dissimulat- 
fon. And see semblance, as-semble, dis-semble. Also simultaneous. 
SIMULTANEOUS, happening at the same moment. (L.) 
* Whether previous or simultaneous ;* Hammond's Works, vol. iv. 
ser. 2 ΓΗ Bsr (Todd). Englished directly from Lat. smal 
taneus*, by change of -us to -ous, as in » strenw-ous, δὲς. 
This is ‘hardly a true Lat. word, and is not even in Ducange; but 
is formed from Low Lat. simudt-im, at the same time, ere 
with Lat. moment-aneus; and cf. E. instantaneous. ες Low 


SIN. 


Lat. simuleim is extended from Lat. simul, t 
-tim, a8 in minuta-tim, See Simulate, 
taneons-ly, 


‘LN, wickedness, crime, iniquity, ΓΝ 
synnes, Ww elit Matt. ix. 2, 


Der. simul- 


26. It is the abstract sb. answering to Lat. ‘fons (stem 
ma sinful, guilty ; and Curtius refers this (along with Icel. sanar, 
true, very, Goth. sunja, the truth, sooth) to the 4 AS, to be; 
remarking that ‘the connection of som(¢)s and sonticus with this root 
has been recognised by Clemm, and established (Studien, iii. 328), 


but tiaras em ren, sinegen (coe P,Plowraan" ἃς ty Be 22, 
Ὁ. xi. 23), . syngian, gesyngion, Grein, ii. 519, which forms 
bably stand ae syndian®, derived from σπά", 


‘gesyndian®, bein, 
form of Α. 8. σα, Also sinful AS. στα! (Grein); sinfully, 
pful-ness; sinless, A.S, synleds; | sinless 


ly, sin-lese-ness ; sinncer, 

ἜΠΟΣ; after that, from the time that, past, ago. (E.)_ Since is 

written for sins, to keep the final s sharp (voiceless) ; just as we 

write pence for pens, mice for mys, twice for twies, and the like. Again, 
sins is an abbreviation of M. E. sithens, also spelt sithence in 

English, with the same intention of shewing that the final s was 

iceless. Sithence is εἰς ἃ Shak. Cor. iii. 1, 47; All's Well, i. 3.1245 


sithens in Sj 4 51. B. Next, the word sithen-s 
arose from of -s or ~es (common as an adverbial ending, 
as in med-s, thri-ts) to the older form sithen, which was 


sometimes contracted to sin. We find sipen, Havelok, 399; sithen, 
i ed Cancer, C.T. 5234, and see numerous 
Ὑ. Lastly, sithen or sien 


ed cry 
We find εἰ 


is Set 
sincere lifes" Frith's Works, p. 11 
Bethe origin, Cot. Mod. Ε. 


imple, Same ; whilst -cerus may be from cer-nere, to separate, 
for which see Discern. Some connect it with cera, wax; putting 


ine serd, which is unlikely. nce, from 


1706, Used as distinct from occiput, the 
The lit. sense is ' half-head. 


top, (Ὁ) Ia a Philips, 
the head, 


of : 

baits bends contracted from semi-, half; and caput, 

with E. Aead. See Semi- and Head. And compare 
SINDER, the correct spelling of Cinder, 4. 

flames I tinder lie consumes” Gascoigne, Dan Bastholomew; Works, 


Mogrim. . 
‘Thus all in 


perpen 
Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Deane (old, τοῖν cures 
toga, ‘The use of the wo 
better sey to to the arc itself, Probably the sine was 


te the hanging ΠῚ of the uj 


regarded 
as subtenc 
very necessasy ᾿ς distinguish between the half-arc and whole arc,, 


halfare or ‘curve’ cut off bya chord; it base |B 
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ther, with adv, suffix and between the sine and the chord, Root uncertain. Doublet, 


sinus, 

8] an ecclesiastical benefice withont the cure of souls, 
salary without work. (L.) ‘One of them is in to be made 
a sine cure; Dryden, Kind Keeper, Act ii. sc. 4, Englished from 


. sine curd, without cure of souls.— sine, prep. without, lit, 
‘if not," compounded of si, if, and ne, not; and curd, abl. case of 
cura, cure; see . Der. sinecur-ist, one who holds a sinecure. 
8) a tendon, that which joins a muscle to a bone. (E.) 
MLE. sinewe; spelt synewe, Prompt. Parv.=A.S. sinu, seony, sionu, 
a sinew; Grein, ik 439. + Du. zenuw. 4 Dan. sene. + Swed. sena.4> 
G. sehne ; Ὁ. .G, senawa, senewa, senuvwa. And cf, Icel. sin, a sinew, 
1. sinar, B. The Teut. base is SINWA, a sinew; Fick, iii. 321. 
lit. sense is ‘a band,’ or that which binds ; from a root SIN, to 
(according to Fick) in Lettish sinu, 1 bind, and 
Bind, ἃ verb of the fifth class, making 1 pers. pres. 
Ὑ. Fick suggests that ‘Skt. sndea, a tendon, 


3. sindon, | sinew, is the same wo'd, and steids for εν ἀνα; the aor ¢ being 


dropped; if so, the Α. 8. form explains the Sanskrit. But the Skt. 
asndva may be related to E. nerve, snare, Der. sinew, verb, 3 Hen, 
VI, ii. 6. 915; sinewy, LLL. 1, iv, 3. 308. 

SLING, to resound, to utter melodious sounds, relate musically or 
in verse. (E.) The orig. sense is simply to ring or resound. ‘We 
hear this fearful tempest sng Rich If, i. 1. 963. ΜΕ. singen, 
pt. t. sang, son; ae Sungen, PP. sungen, songen ; Coane, . 268, 
1511, 3332.—A'S. singan, pt. t. sang, pl. gon, 

ii, 452. Du. ingen Bt “BE PP Bezongen. + cel σπαὶ 
sung, sing, pp. Dan. synge. + Swed. sjun; 

Hs (written. for en sing μὴ + G. singen, wage 

ΟΥ̓ or SANG; Fick, iii. 316. Prob. an imitative word, like 
Tring, used orig. of the clash of weapons, resonance of metals, and 
the rush of a missile through the air. Fick connects it with SAG, 
to say, which may also be right, without interfering with its imitative 
origin. See Bay. Der. sing-er, in place of the A.S. sangere (whit 
would have given a mod. E.songer) see see Bo sing-ing, 
sing-ing-master, sing-song ; singe. 


SLINGE, to scorch, ei ae te sorfaces (BE) "For . ME, 
sengen ; spelt seengyn, Prompt.,Parv.; senge, Chaucer, C. T. ἄν 593. 
The curious pp. seind occurs, a5 a contraction for sengid; Chaucer, 


C.T. 14851.—A.S. sengan, to singe, bum; in the com 
besengan, ZElfi ins, ἢ $43 ORS. Fecchdoms, a. 


fred, tr. 
Cockayne, ii. 184, 1.18. In Matt. 6, the Lindisfame MS. has 
“ths 
us 


besenced (for besenged), scorched, burnt or dried up. The A.S. 
stands for sang-ian *, causal of singan (pt. t. sang), to sing 

the lit. sense is ‘to make to sing,’ with reference to the singing or 
hissing noise made by singed hair, and the sound given out by a 
buming log; see Sing. + Du. zengen, to singe, scorch ; causal of 
ingen, to sing. G. sengen, to singe, scorch, parc, burm; causal of 
singen, to sing. ict Teel. sangr, singed, burnt. 

‘ainara le, separate, alone. (L.) ‘So that our eye be single; 
Tyndale’ Works . 78, col. 1. He refers to Matt. vi. a2, where the 
Vulgate has sim; ple and Wyclif has simple.=Lat. singulus, single, 
separate, in late Latin; in classical Latin we have only the e pl. singuli, 
one by one. βμβ. Singuli stands for sin-culi or sim-culi, with double 
suffix as in homun-culus. ‘The base sim- is the same asin sim-plex, and 
is allied to E. same; see Simple, Same. Der, sing/e, verb, L. L. L. 
τοι, 855 singly; singleness, Acts, ii, 46; single-heart-ed, single 
mind-ed; also sit lewich, rob, so called because wielded by one 
hand only, as distinguished from the old quarterstaff, which was 
held in both hands, And see singul-ar. 

SINGULAR, single, lone, uncommon, strange, (F=L.)_ ΜΈ. 

ler; Gower, C.A. iti. 184, 111, A sini er persone 
ind vidual, wucer, Tale of Melibee, Group B, 1. 2626.=F. sin- 
gli ‘singular, excellent τ᾿ Cot.=Lat. singularis, single, ‘eparate. 
ormed with suffix -aris from singul-i, one by one; see Single. 
Der. singularly sin lar-i-ty, from F. singularité, ‘singularity, 
excellence,’ Cot., ἐς acc. singularitatem, 

SINISTER, ς on the left hand, inauspicious, evil. (L.) Not from 
F,, but from Lat., like dexter. Common as an heraldic term. ‘Some 
secret sinister information ;’ Sir T. More, Works, Ρ. 1447 b.— Lat, 
sinister, left, on the left hand, inauspicious or ill-omened, as omens on 
the left hand were supposed to be. Α But it must be noted that this 
is a Greek notion, due to the Greeks turning to the Norsk, and having 
the West (unlucky quarter) on their Je; the true Roman notion was, 
originally, that sinister meant lucky, because their augurs, turning to 
the Sowh, had don, their left the East, Root uncertain. Der. 
sinistr-ous, sini 

SINK, to ‘ana down, descend, be overwhelmed ; also, to depress, 
(8) We have merged the transitive and intransitive forms in one; 

properly, we ought to use sink intransitively, and the trans. form 
should be sench or senk; cf. drink, drench, 1. M.E. sinken, intrans., 
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pt.t. sank, sunken, sonken, The ptt. sank is in F Plowman, B. 
xviii, 67. This is the original and strong verb. = A.S. sincan, pt. t. 
sanc, pl. suncon, pp. suncen ; Grein, ii. 451. Φ Du. zinken.plcel. sskkva 
(for ‘Gnkoa\, pt. t. s5kb (for sink), pp. sotkinn. 4 Dan. synke, 4 Swed. 
sunka. + G. sinken. 4 Goth. sighwan, siggkwan (written for sinkwan, 


singkwan). . All from the Teut. SANKW or SANK; 
Fick, ii ‘is is a nasalised form of a base SAK, perhaps 
Correspondin to Aryan 4/ SAG, to hang down; but this is not very 
clear, M.E. genchen, 


‘he true trans. form Ἧι: in the weak 
not common, and now obsolete, “ἯΙ bitencheB us on helle’ = they 
will sink us into hell ; O. Eng. Homilies, i. 107, 1. 18. = A.S. sencan, 
to cause to sink ; * bisenced on sés grund” = caused to sink (drowned) 
in the bottom of the sea, Matt. xvii. 6. For sancian*, formed from 
sane, pt. of sinean, to sink. Cl. Goth. segghvan, causal form of 
siggkwas. This verb still exists in Swed. sanka, Dan. senke, G. 
» to immerse. Der. sinker. Also sink, sb., ἃ place where 
refuse water sinks away, but orig. a place inta which filth sings or in 
which it collects, Cor, i. 1.126. 


Day, the bosom, a curve; io ‘Der. πιο; 
‘a scarfing of silver, that ran sinwously in works over the whole 
caparison,” Chapman, Mask of the Middle Temple, § 5; from F. 
sinuéux, ‘intricate, crooked, full of hollow turnings, windings, or 
crinkle-crankles,’ Cot. ; from Lat, sinuosus, winding, fll of curves. 
Hence sinuasi-ty, from F. sinwosité, a hollow turning or winding; 
Cot, Also sinw-ate, with ἃ waved margin otanead; sinw-at-ion Ὁ 
in-sinu-ate, in-sinu-at-ion.  Doublet, sine. 
we, to sup or drink in small quantities, to taste a a lignid. (E) 
“open ᾧ ‘Chaucer, C.T. 5758. It answers to an A.S.syppan*, 
μ᾿ μὰν but ca valent to supian*, a regular formation from sup-, 
stem of the pl. of the pt. t. of stipan, to sup; see Sup. ‘The lit, sense 
would thas ‘be ‘to make to swallow,’ or * cause to sup;? whence it 
would easily acquire its present sense. : sippen, ‘to sip, to 
‘sup, to tast tate little,’ Hexham ; from O. Du. μὰ Da, ne 
to sup. Der. sip, sb., Chaucer, Annelida, 1965 sipper. And sce 


1e me a sy; 
367. This is τὶ 


Fain 
Green goste| are now in sippets 


aad toast. you 
letcher, Rule A Wife, iv. 1, last line. ‘This is the dimin. pry 
with vowel-change and the same dimin. suffix. 

SIRE, « respectful title of address. (Ε΄, = 


L) Sire is the 
older form. E. sire, as in‘ Sire Arthure, Layamon, 22485.—F. 
sire, ‘sit, or master;" Cot, Formed from Lat. senior, nom., lit. 
older; the F. seigneur being due to the accus. seniorem of the same 
word. It is now well established that the Lat. senior produced an 
O.F. senre, of which sire is an attenuated form; the same word 
appears in the curious form sendra in the famous Oaths of Strasbi 
‘A.D. 842; see Bartsch, Chrest. Frangaise, col. 4,1.17. See Littré, 
‘Scheler, and Diez. ’B. ‘The last remarks that the word is prob. of 
Picard or Norther origin, since Picard some! a ats r for ndr or 
nr, as in terons for tiendrons, tere for tendre, It may be added 
that this word gave the old French ‘aiymotogies ἃ great deal of 
trouble; the word was even written cyre to make it look like the 
Gk. κύριον, a lord! The Prov. sira, sire, Span. ser, Ital. ser, are 
merely borrowed from French; so also Icel. sira; see Sirrah, 
Doublets, senior, seignior, seior, signor ; though these really answer 
onl to the ace, form seniorem. 

ΓΙ, a fabulous nymph who, by singing, lured mariners to 
ἔχη (L., - Gk.) ΜῈ. serein, which is from F. sereine, ‘a mer- 
maid,’ Cot. ‘Men clepen hem sereins in Fraunce;’ Rom. of the Rose, 


SIT. 


684. But we took the mod. E. word immediately from the Latin. 
Spelt siren, Com. of Errors, iii. 2.47.— Lat. siren. Gk. σειρήν, ἃ nymph 
on the 8. coast of Italy, who enticed seamen by the magic sweet- 
ness of her song, and then slew them. At first the sirens were but 
two in number ; Homer. Od. xii. 39, 167. It also means a wild bee, 
asinging-bird.’  B. Usually derievd from σειρά, a cord, rope, as if 
they enticed mariners by pulling them ; this is rather a bad pun than 
an etymology. It is more likely that the word is connected with 
σῦριγξ, a pipe; and that both ceip- and συρ- are from the / SWAR, 
to sound, whence Skt. suri, to sound, Vedic Skt. to praise; so that 
the sense is ‘piper’ or ‘singer.’ Cf. Russ. sviriele, a pipe, reed, G. 
surren, to hum, buzz, E. swar-m; see Swarm. 

oe an inferior spelling of Surloin, q. v. 
, a corruption of Surname, q. v. 

Ἐπισσσο, ἃ hot, oppressive wind. (Ital., -- Arb.) In Milton, 
P.L, x. 706. Ital. sirocco, ‘the south-east wind ;* Florio. Cf. Sj 
siroco. = Arab. shag, the east ; Rich. Dict. p. 889. The etym οἱ 
is well discussed in Devic, Sapp. to Litt who remarks That 
introduction of a vowel between r and g, when the Arabic word was 
borrowed by European languages, presents no difficulty. Or there 
may have been some confusion ‘with the closely-allied word 
fing aid of the sun). aun Eastern wind in the Mediteranean is 

hot and 9 ive. = Arab. root sharaga, (the sun) arose; 

oppressi sharaga, (' ) 


ipa, oc ἃ term of address, used in anger or contempt. (Icel., 
=F.,<L.) Common in Shak. Temp. v. 287; &c. Schmidt 
remarks that it is never used in the plural i is used towards compare- 
tively inferior Persons, and (when forming of a soliloquy) is 
preceded by ah; as ‘ah, sirrak;’ As You ike It, iv. 3. 160; “ah, 
‘sirrah, quoth-a,’ ἃ Hea. Vv. 3.173 οἵ, Romeo, i. 5, 31,128. | Mine 
shen has: * Sirra, a contemptuous word, ironically compounded of 
Sir and a, ha, as much as to say ah, sir, or ah, boy.’ Minsheu is not 
|e right ; for, though the word is a mere extension of sir or sire, 

e form is Icelandic. Levins writes serrha, and translates it by Lat. 
φως and io. It is also spelt sirrha in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxv. 
¢. 10 (in 8 story of Apelles), ed. 1634, p. 538, 1. 7 from bottom. 
Icel. stra, sirrah, a term of contempt ; formerly sir, in a good sense; 
borrowed from Εἰ. in the 13th cent.—F, sire, sir; cf. Prov. sira; see 
Βίτ. Some suggest Irish sirreach, poor, sprry, lean, which has 


nothing to do with the matter. 
SIE REVERENCE, save your reverence. (L.) In Shak. 


Com. Errors, iii. 2. 93. See Save-reverence in Nares, who shews that 
it was used also in the form save-reverence and save-your-reverence κα 
the latter is in Romeo, i, 4.42. ‘This word was considered a suf- 
ficient apology for anything indecorous ;’ Nares. A translation of, 
Lat. salud reuerentid, reverence to you being duly regarded. = Lat. 
salud, fem. abl. of saluus, safe; and reverentid, abl. of reverentia, 
Teverence ; see and Reverence. 

SIRUP, another spelling of Syrup, 4. 

SISKIN, a migratory song-bird. (Dan) Mentioned in a tr. of 
Buffon, Nat. Hist., London, 1792, ii. go. The Carduelis spinus; also 
called aberdevine; also Fringilla spinus. = Dan. sisgen, siskin. Cf, 
Swed. siska, a siskin; _Normeg. sk or sisik (Aasen). The word 
means ‘chirper’ or * pij m Swed. dial. sisa, a verb used to 
express the noise made By the wood-grouse (Rietz). Cf, Du. sissen, 
to hiss, Lincolnsh. siss, sissle, to hiss (Peacock); Swed. dial. sistra, 
Swed. syrsa, a cricket; Polish czyz, a canary. 

SISTER, a girl bom of the same parents with another. (Scand.) 
M.E. suster, Chaucer, C. T. 873 ; rarely sister, syster, as in Prompt. 
Parv., and in Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 766. "It is extremely 
remarkable that the Scand. form sister has supplanted the E. form 
suster, = Icel. systir; Swed. syster Dan. sister. + AS. sweostor, 
swuster (whence M. E. suster) ; Grein, ii. 509. 4 Du. zuster. + Goth, 
swistar, 4 G. schwester; O. H. G. πλῷ “sister. 4+ Russ. sesira. 
é ‘The Teut. forms are all from the base SWESTAR, Fick, 160. 

'urther related to Lithuan. sess (gen. sesseres) ; Lat. soror (for older 
sosor) ; Skt. svasri. rymoloy uncertain; perhaps it means 
‘she who pleases or constiet PoE Skt swan, joy, happiness; Max 
Miller, ΩΣ 1. 334. Der. sistershood, «ἐξα, Jy; 


. Also 


HG. εἴασαν. 


Der. sitt-er, sitting. Also ΩΝ Lat. κακὸ astess, προ δσαν 
as-size, dis-pos-sess, dis-sid-ent, in-sid-ious, pos-sess, pre-side, re-side, γεν 
sid-ue, sed-ate, sed-entary, sed-iment, sest-ile, sess-ion, sub-side, sub-sid-y ; 


SITE. 


auper-tede; also 
(from Gk. {{opas) octa-hedron, tet  poly-hedron, cath-(A)edral; 
chair, chaise. Also (trom Teut. SAT) set, settle (1); settle (2), in 
some senses; also seat, dis-seat, un-seat ; and see saddle. 

SITE, a locality, situation, place where a thing is set down or fixed. 
(F.,=L,) ‘After the site, north or south τ᾿ Chaucer, On the Astro- 
labe, pt. ii. c.17. 1.24. — ἘΞ site, sit. ‘Sit, a site, or seat; Cot. = 
Lat. situm, acc. of situs, a site. Lat. situs, pp. of sinere, to let, suffer, 

it, of which an older meaning seems to have been to put, place. 

‘oot uncertain ; the form of the root should be SI or SA. The Lat. 
Ponere (= po-sinere) is certainly a derivative of sinere. Der. sitwate, 
‘Sitw-ation (see below) ; also the derivatives of ponere, for which see 
Position. 41 We frequently find the odd spelling scite. 

SITH, since. (E.) In Ezek. xxxv.6. See Since. 

SITUATE, placed, (L.) In Shak. L. LL. i. 2. 142.—Low Lat. 
situatus, pp. of situare, to locate, place; a barbarous word, found a.D. 
1317 (Ducange). = Lat. situ-, stem of situs, a site; see Bite. Der. 
situat-ion, 2 Hen. IV, i. 3. 51. from F. situation, ‘a situation,’ Cot. 

SLX, five and one. (Ε.) Μ. E. six, sixe, P. Plowman, Β, v. 431. 
ALS, six, γον, siex; Grein, ii. 454.4 Du. zes. + Icel,, Dan., and Swed. 
sex. +G, sechs; O.H.G. sehs. + Goth. saihs. 4 Russ. sheste, 4 W. 
ehweck, 4 Gael. and Irish se. $ Lat. sex. Gk. ἕξ (for off). 4 Lithuan. 
szaszi. + Pers, shash; Palmer's Dict. col. 382. + Skt. shas&. Origin 
unknown. Der. six-fold, siz-pence. Also six-teen, A. 5. six-tine, six- 
tyne (see Ton); sis-teen-th; sity, A.S. sietig (see Forty); si 
eth; sixth, A.S. sixta, whence M.E. sixte, sexte, Gower, 
121, 1. 8, P. Plowman, B. xiv. 300, now altered to sixth by analogy 


‘sex-ennial, sextant, sex-tuple, 

SIZAR, a scholar of a college in Cambridge, who pays lower fees 
than ἃ pensioner or ordinary student. (F.,=L.) | Spelt sizer in Todd's 
Johnson. There was formerly a considerable difference in the social 
rank of a sizar, who once had to perform certain menial offices. At 
Oxford the corresponding term was servitor, defined by Phillips as ‘a 
peer university scholar that attends others for his maintenance.’ 

bably one of his duties was to attend to the sizings of others. 
* Size is a farthings worth of bread or drink, which scholars in Cam- 
bridge have at the butt noted with the letter S., as in Oxford with 
the letter Q, for half » farthing, and Qa. [Quadrans) for a farthing. 
And whereas they say in Oxford, to battel in the buttery-book, i.e. to 
set down on their names what they take in bread, drink, butter, 
cheese, &c., in Cambridge they call it a sizing ;’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 

1674. | The word size is also in Minsheu, and is a mere abbreviation 
of assize, i.e. quantity or ration of bread, &c. “ Assise of bread, i. 
getting dowme the price and quantity of bread γ᾽ Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
See and (Wn). 

SIZE (1), an allowance or ration of food ; hence, generally, magni- 
tude. (F.,=L.) ‘To scant my sizes, K. Lear, ii. 4. 178; see Sigar. 
Size is merely short for assize, M. E. assise, the usual old word for 
an allowance, or settled portion of bread, &c. doled out for a par- 
ticular price or given to a dependent. We even find it used, at a 
very early period, almost as a general word for provisions. ‘ Whan 
ther comes marchaundise, With corn, wyn, and steil, othir [or] other 
assise;’ K. Alisaunder, 7074. Hence size came to mean dimension, 

tude, &c., as at present; also bulk, as in Merry Wives, iii. 5. 

12. For the etymology, see Assige. Der. siz-ar, q.v. 

SIZE (2), weak glue, a stiffening gluey substance. (Ital,—L.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. Hence blood-sized, rendered sticky with gore; 
Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 993 ‘o'er-sized with coagulate gore,’ 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 484. Cotgrave has: ‘ assiette a dorer, size to gild with, 
gold size.’ It is not a F. word, but borrowed, like some other 
painters’ terms, from Italian. Ital. sisa, ‘a kind of syse or glew that 
painters vse;' Florio, ed. 1598. And Ital. sisa is an abbreviation of 
assisa, ‘size that painters vse; also, an assise or manner; also, a 
liuerie, a guise or fashion, an assise or session ; id. He also gives 
assisare, to sise, to sesse, to assise, to sute well’ and assiso, ‘seated, 
situated.’ Assisa is the verbal sb. from assisare, which in its turn is 
from assiso, pp. of assidere, to situate. The sense is ‘that which 
makes the colours lie flat,’ so that, in Florio's phrase, they ‘sute 
well.’ The Ital. assidere is from Lat. assidere, to sit at or near.—Lat. 
ad, near; and sedere, to cognate with E. Sit. We speak of 
“making a thing sit,’ which is just the idea here required. a ‘Thus 
size (2), size (1), and assize are all, really, the same word. See 


Size (1), and . 

SKAIN, SKELIN, 2 dagger, knife. (Irish.) ‘Shain, 
a crooked sword, or scimetar, used formerly by the Irish ;" Halliwell, 
He cites the expression ‘ Iryshmen, armed . . with dartes and staynes’ 
from Hall, Hen, V, fol. 28, «Carrying his head-peece, his kronor 
Pistoll ;’ Spenser, State of Ireland; Globe ed., p. 631, col. 2.— Irish 


{and Gael.) sgian, a knife. + W. ygion, a slicer, scimetar; cf gi, 6) 


siege, be-siege, seize, size (1), size (2), sizar. Also®a cutting off, a 
tra-hedron, 
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parer. }. Apparently from a base SKI; cf. Lat. 
scindere (base SKID), to &. Ber (possibly) skains-mate, a com- 
panion in arms, comrade, Romes, ii, 4. 162; but see Skein. 

SKATE (1), a large flat fish of the ray family. (Scand., -- L.) 
Spelt scate in ‘Levins, ed. 1570. M.E. scate, Prompt. Parv.—Icel. 
shota, a skate; Norweg. skata (Aasen).—Lat, squatus, also squatina, αὶ 
kind of shark, skate. Cf. Irish and Gael. sgat, a skate. q The 
A.S. sceadda is perhaps a shad, not ἃ skate. 

SKATE (2), SCATE, a frame of wood (or iron) with a steel 
ridge beneath it, for sliding on ice. (Du.) Properly, the word should 
be skates, with a pl. skateses ; the final s has been mistaken for the pl. 
suffix, and so has dropped off, just as in other words; see Pea, 
Sherry, Cherry. Spelt schees in Evelyn's Diary, Dec. 1, 1662; 
skeates in Pey ΤΙ Diary, same date. “ϑεαίε, a sort of pattern, to slide 
upon ive ;” Ὄ illips, ed. 1 Cotgrave explains O. Ε΄ eschasses by 
‘stilts, or scatches to go on;" here scatches is merely another form of 
skateses; ‘the point in which stilts and skates agree is that they are both 
contrivances for increasing the length of stride,’ Wedgwood. Du. 
schaatsen, ‘skates,’ Sewel; where -en is the pl. suffix, so that the 
word itself is schaats; as in ‘schaatsryder, a skates-slider ;" Sewel 
[misprinted schaarsryder by an obvious error). O. Du. schactsen, 
‘skates [with] which they slide upon the γος in Holland ;’ Hexham, 
ed. 1658. (Hence also is derived F. échasse, O. F. eschasse, a stilt). 

}. The etymology of Du. schaatsen is obscu1 but as we not un- 
frequently meet with a substitution of ¢ for ἃ, it is probably from the 
Low G. schake, a shank, leg, the same word as E. shank, which in- 
serts the nasal sound n; see Shank. Note the Low G. phrase de 
schaken voort teen, to go swiftly, lit. ‘to pull one’s shanks out;’ and 
A.S. sceacan, scacan, to shake, to go swiftly, to flee; see Shake, 
from which E. shank is derived. Ὑ. If this be right, we have, from 
the Teut. base SKAK, to shake, go swiftly, the Low G. schake, 2 
‘swift-goer,’ leg, or shank ; whence O. Du. schaetsen (for schaeksen) 
might have been formed with suffix -s (-sa) and vowel-change. And 
‘as to the sense, the words scatches and skates merely mean ‘shanks,’ 
i.e. contrivances for lengthening the leg. The Low Lat. scacia, seatia, 
both meaning a stilt, shew the interchange of ¢ and #, and are bor 
rowed from the Low German. f The Dan. skéite, a skate, is prob. 
borrowed ; the Swed. word is skridsko or skid (see Skid). 

IN, SKAIN, a knot of thread or silk. (C.) Generally 
defined as ‘a knot of thread or silk,’ where probably ‘knot’ means 
a tity collected together; a skein is a quantity of yam, folded 
and doubled together.‘ Layde downe a skeyne of threde, And some 
a skeyne of yame;’ Skelton, Elinor Rumming, 310. M.E. sheyne, 
Prompt. Parv, A household word of Celtic origin.= Irish sgainne, 2 
flaw, crack, fissure; a skein or clue of thread. Cf. Gael. sgeinnidh, 
flax or hemp, thread, small twine. B. I think we may explain 
skein 88. meanit 
the meaning migi 
im each piece, from break to break.=Irish sgainim, 1 spli 
burst; Gael. sgain, to burst asunder, rend apart.= 4S 
form of «/ SKA, to cut; cf. Skt. khan, to dig, to pierc 

Ὁ... escaigne, ‘a skain,’ Cot., is of Celtic origin. Der. (perhaps) 
skains-mates, companions in winding thread, companions, Romeo, ii. 
4-162; but see Skain. This solution is advocated in Todd’s 
Johnson, which see; and cf. the phrase ‘as thick [intimate] as 
inkle-weavers, i.e, weavers of tape. 

SKELETON, the bony frame-work of an animal. (Gk.) See 
Trench, Select Glossary. Spelt skeleton, sceleton in Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674.—Gk. σκελετόν, a dried body, a mummy; neut. of σκελετόεν, 
dried up, parched. = Gk. σκέλλω (for σκέλ-γω), to dry, dry up, parch. * 
Der, skeleton-key. 

SKEPTIC, the same as Sceptic, g. v. 

SKETCH, a rough draught of an object, outline. (Du.,=Ital.— 
L,=Gk.) In Phillipe, ed, 1706. “ΤῸ make a skeich;’ Dryden, 
el between Painting and Poetry (R.) Not used much earlier. 
=Du, schets, ‘a draught, scheme, model, sketch ;? Sewel. [The E. 
sketch is ἃ mere corruption of the Du. word, and stands for skets.. 
‘The same word as Ὁ. skizze, a sketch; which was prob. borrow 
from the Dutch, who, as being fond of painting, introduced the term 
from the Italian. At any rate, both Du. schets and οι hiss μὴ from 
Ital. schizzo, ‘an ingrosement or first rough draught of anything ;’ 
Florio. Lat. schedium, an extemporaneous καρ saying hast 
made. = Lat. schedius, adj., made hastily. Gk. σχέδιοε, sudden, off. 
hand, on the spur of the moment ; also near, close to. Cf. Gk. σχεδόν, 
near, hard by, lit. ‘holding to.’ These words, like σχέ-σις, habit, 
state, oxe-ri-nds, retentive, are from the Gk. base oxe-, to hold, ap- 
pearing in Gk. σχεῖν (= σχέτειν), 2 aorist infin. of ἔχειν, to hold, and 
in E. scheme. See Scheme. . Thus scheme and sketch, the 
meanings of which are by no means remote, are from the same root, 
but by very different path, Der. sketch, verb; sketch-y, sketch-i-ness. 

, oblique, wry. (O.Low G.) ‘To look skew, or a-skew, to 


in the first instance ‘a break ’ or ‘ flaw;' whence 
it easily be extended to so much yarn as is contained 
cleave, 
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or leer; Phillips, ed. 1706, It seems first to have been used 
att asa verb. ‘To εἶν, or walk skuing, to waddle, to go sideling 
* Phillips. ‘ To skewe, linis oculis spectare ;’ Lévins, ed. 1570. 
batts service leglected and look’d lamely on, and skew'd at;’ Beaum. 
and Fletcher, Toyal Subject, A. ii. sc. 1 (Putskie). ‘This skew'd- 
eyed carrion;* id,, Wild-goose Chase, iv. 1 (Mirabel), M.E. skewen, 
to tum aside, slip away, escapes Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1562. 
Of O. Low G. origin; cf. Ο. Du. schouen, ‘to avoid or to shunne? 
also spelt schuwen, Hexham ; Low G. schowen, schuwen, to avoid. + 
Ο.Η. 6. sciuhen, H.G. schiuden, to avoid, get ont of the way, @ 
scheven, to shun, 2) ἀνὰ from the adj. appearing as M. H. 
achiech, schich, G. scl B. Thus skew is really ‘the 
verb corresponding to ay ad shy; to skew or skue is to shy as a 
horse, to start aside from, hence, to move obliquely. The allied Icel. 
phrase d ἐξά suggested the Ἐ. askew as an adverb; see Askew; 
‘and hence skew came to be used (in place of the pp. skew'd) as an 
adjective. ‘y- Other closely related forms are seen in Icel. d ska, 
adv,, askew, skddr, askew, skei/r, askew, oblique ; Dan. skiev, oblique, 
whence skieve, to slope, deviate, swerve; Swed. stef, oblique, whence 
shefoa, to skew, shefoa_med gonen, to skew with the eyes, to look 
asquint; Du. scheef, oblique, G. schief. δι From the base SKIU, 
which from 4/ SKU, to move, fly, swerve; cf. Skt. chyu (for original 
sehyu, Benfey), to move, depart, fly, swerve; Goth. skewjan, to oe 
along, Mark, ii, 23. The orig. sense has reference to motion si 
mys) ace see further under Shy, Eschew. Der. askew,q.v. Also 


SKEWBALD, picbald. (Hybrid; O.LowG. and C.) In Halli- 
well. It means marked or spotted in ἃ skew or manner. 
From Skew snd Bald, qv. And cf. pie-bald. 

SKE’ a pin of wood or iron for holding meat together. 
(Scand.) ‘In Dryden, tr. of Homer, b. i. . | 633. ‘Shewer is a by-form 
οἵ prov. E. shiver, a skewer (West); cf. shiver-wood, dogwood, of 
which skewers are made; Halliwell. And skiver is really an older 
and better form of shiver, a splinter of wood, dimin. of Icel. skifa, 
‘Swed, shifva, a slice, a shive; see Shiver (2). The form skiver 
exactly corresponds to Dan, and Swed. skifer, a slate; Ο. Du. schever~ 
steen, ‘a. slate or a slate-stone,’ Hexham ; similarly named from its 
being sliced into thin lakes. Doublet, shiver (2). Dor. skewer, 
verb. 


SED, 2 contrivance for locking the wheel of a carriage. (Scand.) 
Halliwell gives: ‘sidan, the shoe with which the wheel of a car- 
ΟΥ̓ has: “ΤῸ skid a wheel, rotam sufflaminare, 
an iron hook fastaed to the axis to keep it from turning round 
Toon the descent of ἃ steep hill; Kent.’ The latter sense is merely 
secondary, and refers to a later contrivance ; the orig. skid was a 
Kind of shoe placed under the wheel, and in the first instance made 
of wood. [The word skid is merely the Scand. form of M.E. schide, a 
thin piece of wood ; see Shid Icel. skid, a billet of wood ; also, 
a kind of snow-s -shoe ; Swed. Kind of scate or wooden shoe 
‘on which they slide on the ice,’ Widegren. 4 A.S. scide, a billet of 
ood; whence scideweall, a wall of railings, Wright's Vocab. i. 37, 
. ote 2.4 G. scheit, a log, billet of wood. 4 Lithuan. skéda, a 
splint, splinter; derived from skédu, I cleave.= 4/SKID, to te; 
see Sheath, Shed ΟΝ Close! allied to sheath. A'skid forms a 
sheath for the lower wheel. 
“Olauus fled in a 


fal, MLE. skilful, Pas of Brunne, tr, of Langtoft, p. 3t1, 1.17; 

‘shil-fubly, shilful-ness ; shil-less, Ormulam, 3715; skilled, i.e, en- 
jowed with skill, Rich. TI], iv. 4. 116. Also skill, verb, in the 

it skills ποι ταῖς makes ‘no difference, Tam. Shrew, iii. 2.134; fro 

Teel. akilja, to separate, which is frequently used impersonally, wit 


the sense ‘it differs.” 
,asmall pot. (F.,=L.) In Othello, i. 3.273. Spelt 
250. Halliwell explains it as a 


skellet, Skelton, Elinour Rum 
small iron or brass pot, with 2 long handle. O.F. escuellette, ‘a 
= Lat. seutella, a 


little dish;’ Cot. Dimin. of O.F. escuelle, a di 
salver ; dimin, of sutra, seuta, a tray, dish, platter; prob. allied to 
scutum, a shield, Doublet, scuttle (1). @x The Suffolk word 
skillet, meaning a 


thin brass perforated implement used for skimming g arms; also Ὁ, 


SKIRMISH. 


‘milk (Moor, Nall), uired its ‘sense from confusion 
with ὡς Icel, SH ta apparses ; bat πο of ‘dish’ will suffice, 
as the orig. skimmer must have been a simple dish, ‘The odd fancy 
in Phillips, that a skillet is derived from Lat. skeletta, a litle 
bell [from Du. sehel, a bell}, on the ground that skillets are made of 
bell-metal, is to be rejected. Othello’s helmet can hardly have been 
made of bell-s [-metal, and a skillet is usually of brass or iron. 
SKIM, to clear of scum, to pass lightly over a surface, (Scand.) 
‘Skim milk ;” Mids. Nt. 1. 36. A variant of scum; change 
of vowel from μι toi De is precisely what we should expect ; but we 
only find a change of this character in the cognate G. schdumen, to 
skim, from schavm, scum.= Dan. skumme, to skim; from skwm, scum ; 
Swed. skumma mjolk, ce skim milk, from skum, scum. Note also 
Irish sgem-im, from sgeim, foam, scum, See Scum. 
᾿ We find a similar vowel-change in dint, Μ. Ἐ. duat; in fill, derived 
from full ; 5 in a, verb, from lust, τὸ ἴῃ δὶ m verb, from’A.S, tram ; 


ering the body, hide, bark, rind. Geand ) ) 

ME. shit, Chaucer, C., 3805 3809; bere-shin or beres skin, a bear-skin, id. 
2144. Not anearly word; the A. 8. scinn is very rare, and borrowed 
from Norse. = Icel. skinn, a skin ; Swed. ski .skind. β. Referred. 
by Fick to Teut. type SKENDA, a skin (iii. 
may stand for skind, by the assimilation common in that language; 
so also the Swed. skins. The d is preserved in G. schinden, to skin, 
flay, O. H.G. seintan, scindan, sometimes ἃ strong verb, with pit. 
schant, pp. geschunden, shewing that the base takes the form 
SKAND, which is Prob. am extension from o SKA. tocut. Cf Skt. 
chko, to cut. Perl allied to shin, q.v. Cf. also W. cen, skin, 
peel, scales; ysgen, dandriff. Der. shi vest Hamlet, ili. 4. τὶ 
skin-deep ; skinner ; shin-flint, a miser who would even skin a flint, if 
Possible; shinn-y, Mach. i. 3. 55: skinn-i-ness, 

SKINK, to draw or serve out wine. (E.) Obsolete. Shak. has 
under-shinker, 1 Hen, IV, ii. 4.26. Dryden has skinker, tr. of Homer, 
Ὁ. i. 1. 803. The verb is fully explained under Nunchion, q. 


ἘΚΤΡ, to leap lightly, pase over quickly. (Ὁ) Μ. Ε, shipper, 
Chaucer, ©. T. 33 Ἢ King’ Alisundes, 768; pt. t. skipte, P. Plow: 
man, B. xi. 103, Of Celtic origin. Irish sgiob, to snatch, found in 


the pp. sgiobrha, snatched away, also used in the sense of ‘active; 
cf. sgiob, sb., a snatch ; also sgobaim, I pluck, pull, whip, bite; Gael. 
sgiab, to start or move suddenly; to snatch or pull at anything, sgob, 
to snatch, pucks bite, twitch ; Ww. ysgipio, to snatch away, ysgip, & 
quick snatch, cipio, to snatch, whisk away, cip, a quick pull. {it may be 
added that the E. word skipper, a master of a ship, is spelt sgioboir in 
Irish ; shewing the likeness in sound between E. slip and Irish sgiob.] 
Thus the orig. sense is to snatch, jerk, twitch. B. The above 
words bear ἃ remarkable likeness to Skt. kship {standing for sp), to 
throw, move quickly, impel, whence ἀγλέργα, adj. qui ‘also 


Icel. shoppa, to spin like a top, whence ingla, ἃ ‘op, ‘Nonb 
ἘΞ κορρετὶϊ spinner, ἃ teetotum (Whitby Glossary); named from its 
skipping about.=4/SKAP, to throw; cf. Skt. dskap, to throw; 


Fick, i. 234. Der. ship, sb., skipp-ing-rope. 
SKIPPER, the master of a merchant-ship. (Du.) ‘In ages 
pass'd, as the’ shipper told me, ther grew a fair forrest in that 
Banned where the Texel makes now her bed;’ Howel, Famil. 
Letters, vol. i. let. 5, dated from Amsterdam, April 1, 1 Thus 
Howell picked ed up ‘the word in Holland. Du. schipper, ‘a marriner, 
a a shipper a saylour, a navigatour;’ Hexham. Formed, with suffix 
-er) of the agent, from Du. schip, cognate with E. Ship, q.v. 

So Sober, st pper, from skib; Swed. sheppare, from skepp. 
an irregular fight, contest. (F.,—0.H.G.) Also 

spelt scrimmage; and even scaramouch is but the Ital. form tthe 
same word. M.E. scarmishe, a slight battle, Chaucer, Troil 4 
v. 1607; whence the verb to scarmisk, Romance of Partenay, 209. 
Spelt scarmoge, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 6. 34.0. F. escarmouche, ‘a skir~ 
mish, bickering ;" Cot. B. The change of vowel, from scarmish 
to skirmish, was due to the fact that we already had in our language 
the related M. E. shirmen, to fence or skirmish; the pt. t. shirmdes 
occurs very ently, in Layamon, 8406, ‘This M.E. skirmen is from 
O. F. eskermir (Burguy), later escrimer, ‘to fence, or play at fence, 
also, to lay hard about him;’ Cot. = O. H.G. scirman, M.H.G. 
schirmen, to defend, fight; especially, to defend oneself with ἃ shield. 
=O. H. 6. scirm, schirm, G. schirm, a shield, screen, shelter, guard, 
defence. Ὑ. The etymology of the G. schirm does not seem to 
be known. It thus αἱ ‘Tat the orig. sense of skirmish is ‘to 
fight behind cover,’ hence to take advantage of cover or slight 
shelter in advancing to fight. δ. Diez and Scheler shew clearly 
that the F. escarmouche, Ital. searamuccia, are due to O. H.G. sherman, 
which is a mere variant of scirman. The ending of Ital. scaram- 
uecia is ἃ mere suffix; we find also Ital. scherm-ugio, a skirmish, 
scherm-ita, fencing, schermire, schermare, to fence, schermo, a defence, 
+ excarm-ie, answering to Ital. schermita, The 


SKIRT. 


attempt to explain 
κλκαῦ, κοὰ Ὁ. 


shirt by the etymological sense, which signifies ‘a short ent 5” 
see ν see remarks on Kirtle. The general sense of 
“edge’ comes from that of ‘lower edge,’ or place where the garment 


Der. skirt, verb, Milton, P. L. v. 282. 
SH, frisking, full of frisks, said of a horse or unsteady 
person, fickle. (Scand.) * Unstaid and skittish in all motions else ;’ 


is cut short. 
SKITTI: 


Rorse, Jamieson. 
in Swed. skutta, to leap, Swed. dial. skutta, skétta, to leap, Swed. dial. 


Alisaunder, 5637, Icel. shjétr, swift, fleet, is likewise from Icel. skjésa, 
to shoot ; and is closely related. 

SKITTLES, a game in which wooden pins are knocked down by 
4 ball, (Scand.) Formerly keels or kayles or hails; see 
Also kettle-pins or shittle-pins. Todd cites: ‘When shall our hittle-pins 
return again into the Grecian styttals ?” Sadler, Rights of the King- 
dom, 1649, p. 43. Halliwell gives Aettle-pins, skittles. ‘The Grecian 
shytals’ is an invention, evidently suggested by Gk. σκυτάλη, a stick, 
staff, from which Sadler probabl; imagined that skittles was ‘de- 
rived,’ in the old-fashioned way of deriving’ all English words from 
Latin and Greek. As hittle-pins never came from Greek, there is no 
reason why it should be expected to ‘return’ to it. . From 
comparison of skittles with hittle-pins, we may infer that the old name 
was stittle-pins, i.e, pins to be knocked down by a shittle or projectile. 
Stitile is, in fact, a doublet of shuttle, signifying, originally, anythin, 
that could be shot or thrown; thus the M.E. schitel meant the bolt 
ofadoor. Cf. M.E. sclytle, a child's game, Lat. sagitella, Prompt. 
Parv.; though there is a doubt whether this refers to skittles or to 
shuttle-cock, Ὑ. Shuttle is the English, but stitde the Scand. form. 
=Dan, shyttel, a shuttle, Swed. ‘ial. shyttel, skéttel, a shuttle; 
Norweg. skutel, (1) a harpoon, (2) a shuttle ; Icel. shuili, an imple- 
ment shot forth, a , @ bolt or bar of a door.— Icel. sku-, base 
of pl. of pt. t. of the strong verb shjéta, to shoot, cognate with E. 
Shoot, q.v. And see Shuttle. Also see Skittish. 

SKUE. old spelling of Skew, 4. ν. 

SKULE, the same as Sculk, 

SKULL, 8. 


the same word as Lowland 
shu, soll, bowl to hold liquor, goblet (Jamieson).= cel shi a 
bowl; Swed. skd/, a basin, bowl; Dan. skaal, a bowl, cup. See 
farther under Beale (1). Der. scull (2), q.¥.; also skull-cap. 
SKUNK, a N. American quadruped._ (N. American Indian.) 
Modern; imported from N. American. ‘Contracted from the Abe- 
naki seganky ;’ Webster. Abenaki is a dialect of the Algonquin race 
of N. American Indians, spoken in Lower Canada and Maine. 
SKY, the clouds, the heavens. (Scand) M.E. skie, skye, in the 
sense of* cloud ;" Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 510. Used in the mod. 
sense, King Alisaunder, foel. sk, a cloud; Dan, and 
Swed. sky, cloud. Cf. Α. 8. sctia, scdiwa, a shade, Grein, ii. 412 ; 
Teel. skuggi, shade, shadow. All from the 4/SKU, to cover; whence 
also scu-m, shower, hide, and ob-scw-re ; Fick, ili. 337. Cf Skt. sku, 
to cover; Lat. ob-scwrus. Der. sky-blus,-lark, light, -rocket, sail ; sky: 
ward, toward the sky. Also shy-ey, adj., Meas. for Meas. iii. 1. 9. 
SLAB (1), a thin slip or flat piece of stone or wood. (Scand. 
Now gen. used of stone; but formerly also of timber. *Siab, the 


SLAG. 559 


Account of 
stie;" Tosser, Husbandry, sect. 17, st 35. (E.D.S.) M.E, slab, 


Ray's South-Count 
and means ‘a smooth piece ;’ being connected with North E. slape, 
smooth, which is borrowed from Icel. sleipr, slippery. The word 
slab itself stands for slap or slape, from the Icel. strong verb sl 
(pt. t. slapp), to slip; see Slip. We use the very same idiom when 
‘of ἃ slip or thin slip, meaning a slice. This is confirmed by 
lorweg. sleip, adj. slippery, smooth; whence sleip, sb., a smoot 
piece of timber for dragging anything over, chiefly used of a row of 
ieces of timber laid down as the foundation of a road (Aasen). 
B ‘This Norweg. word explains not only slab, but παρε, well-known 
asa name for a block of wood on which the rails of a railway rest. 
So named, not from being always asleep, but from forming ἃ slape or 
smooth foundation, So also the Norfolk ape, sleeper, the stum 
of a tree cut off short, M.E. slepir, slippery (Halliwell). ‘The Swed. 
εἰᾶρα means ἃ sledge; from its slipping along. Ὑ. We-may also 
note that the O. stippen means ‘to teare, or cut in peeces, to 
slit,’ as well as ‘to slip;’ Hexham. Hence s/ab=that which is cut 
smooth, a smooth slip. J Mahn refers us to W. Jab, a slip, stripe, 
stroke, strip, evidently allied to W. Mabio, to slap; which does not 
much help us, and preb. belongs to slap rather than to slip. A slab 
is_an outside plank, use it only need be smooth on one side. 
BLAB (2) viscous, slimy. (Ὁ) *Make the gruel thick and 
slab ;” Mach. iv. 1. 32,‘ Slabby, sloppy. dirty;’ Halliwell.— Irish 
slaib, Gael, siaib, mire, mud left on the strand of a river; Gael. 


we 5] 


s the Scand, form. Again, we 
this appears to be a modified and, as it 
were, a more ‘genteel ’ form of slabber. It is best to treat these four 
forms all together. Shak, bas slobéery, wet and foul; Hen. 


13; also slubber, to sully, Oth. 
and negligently, Merch. Ven. 
ot so, saiterad and cost” (died); Tussers Husbandry, Apri 
sect. 48, st. 20.(E.D.S.) M.E. sloberen, ‘Then come’ sleuthe 

al bislabered” = then came Sloth, ali be-slabbered ; P. Plowman, B. v. 
392: where another MS. has byslobred. [Also slaveron; “His mouthe 
Slavers? Pricke of Conscience, 7843 see Blaver.) Not found in 
ALS, A frequentative form, with the usual suffix -er, from an infin, 
Labben. -- Ὁ, Du. slabben, beslabben, to slaver; een slabbe, or slab-doeck, 
child’ bib, gr saverng ‘clout [where dovek=G. meh, cloth 
Hexham. Hexham also gives slabben, ‘to lappe as dogges doe in 
drinking, to sup oF to licke;* with the fequentalive aaberan, to 
sup up hot broath.' Low G. slabben, to lap, lick; whence slabbern, 
beslabbern, to let fall drops in drinking, to slaver also slubbern, to 
lap, sip. + G. schlabbern, schlabben, to lap, to slaver, slabber ; scAlab- 
dberig, slabby, slobbery; cf. seAlabbe, the mouth of animals, in vulgar 

as being used for lapping up. Probably allied to Gael. and 
slaib, maud, mire, Irish slabaire, a dirty person; see Blab (2), 

Βῖορ. β. The form of the base appears to be SLAB, or SLAP; 
pobably a'related form to Aryan LAB, LAP, to lick; see Dep. 

prov. E. slap, to eat quickly, lick up food, Or it is qui 

Ἢ prov. E. slap, to eat quickly, lick up food.’ y, Orit is quite 
Besible tha lable lke εἰ (1, is related τὸ lip au μορ (), We 

we distinct traces of two Teut. roots, SLAP, to lick, and SLAP, to 
slip, which were probably orig. identical. Doublets, slaver, which 
is a Scand. form; so also is slubber. 

SLACK, lax, loose. (E.)M.E. slab. * With slote pass’ =with 
slow pace; Chaucer, Ὁ. Τι 2903 (Group A, 2901).—A.S. sleae, 
slack, ‘slow, Grein, ii. 453, ‘Lentus, vel piger, εξαετ᾽ Wright's 
Vocab. i. 49, col. 2; 74, col. 1. + cel, slatr, slack; whence slabna, 
to slacken, become slack. Swed. and Dan. slob, + Provincial G. 
sedlach, slack (Fligelf; M.H.G. slack, O.H.G. lak. B. All 
from # Tent. base SLAKA, slack; Fick, ii. 358. ‘This answers to 
an Aryan base SLAG, SARG, which appears to be represented by 
Skt, stij, to let flow, let loose, connected with sri, to flow, from 

SAR, to flow; see further under Slag. It seems probable that 
‘Aryan base LAG, loose, is the same as SLAG with the loss of 
the initial s; if so, we may consider Jog, languish, lax as related 

words. Der. slackly, slachness. Also slack, verb, Oth. iv. 3. 88, 
spelt slacke in Palsgrave; of which sake is α doublet; see Blake, 
Also dackn, properly to become slack." though often used in the 
trans. sense; the M. ΕΒ. form is sletnen (Stratmann). Also slog, 4. νὰν 
dug, q,¥ slouch, 9. ν. 

SLAG, the dross of metal, scoria. (Swed.) 


237; εἰμόδετ, to do carelessly 
. “Her milke-pan and creame- 


* Another fumace 


560 SLAKE. 
they have, . .. in which melt the slags, or refuse of the 5 
Ray, On the Smelting of Silver (1674) ; in reprint of Ray's Clot 
saries, Glos. B. 15, Biro. E.D.S.) ‘It also occurs in Stanyhurst, 
tr. of Virgil (1582), . 576; ed. Arber, p. 89, 1,4. The word 
is Swedishw Swed. sogg, dross, dross of metal, slag; jarmlogg, 
dross of iron; slaggwarp,a heap of dross and cinders (Widegren). 
So called from its flowing over when the metal is fused; cf. Icel. 
lagna, to flow over, be spilt, slag, slagi, wet, dampness, water 
penetrating walls. . Slag is a weakened form ‘of slack, loose, 
orig. fluid; see Slack. This is clearly shewn by G. scAlacke, ‘dross, 
slacks, sediment,’ Fliigel ; schlackenofen, furnace to melt ‘scoria; 
schlackenstein, stone coming from scoria (i.e. slag); schlackern, to 
trickle, rain heavily, to become slack ; schlack, slack, drossy, sloppy. 
So also Low G. slakke, scoria; Bremen Worterbuch. Even in the 
Prompt, Parv., we find M.E. slag synonymous with slak, in the 
sense of muddy, y- This helps out the derivation of slack, as it 
shews that the orig. sense of slack was ‘fluid ;’ cf. Skt. srij, to let 
loose, let flow, effuse, shed. See Slack. Der. slagg-y. 
to slacken, quench, mix with water. (E.) To slake or 
slack lime is to put water to it, and so disintegrate or loosen it. 
*Quick-lime, taken as it leaves the kiln, and thrown into a proper 
‘quantity of water, splits with noise, pufis up, produces a large dis- 
engagement of vapour, and falls into a thick paste; Weale, Dict. 
of Terms in Architecture, &c. Slate is an older spelling than slack, 
of which it is a doublet. M.E. slaken, to render slack, to slake. 
“His wrappe for to slake;* of Paleme, 728 ; spelt slakie, Laya- 
mon, 23345, later text.<A.S. sleacian, to grow slack or remiss; 
found in comp. dsleacian, lfric’s Homilies, i. 610, 1. 16, ii. 98, 
1 15.8.5. sleac, slack ; see Slack. B. There is also a M.E. 
slekken, to quench, extinguish, Prompt. Parv. This is from A.S. 
» Grein, ii. 455, which is nothin; doublet of sleacian, 
with vowel-change consequent on the loss of i. Icel. εἰδένα, to 
slake; which, however, was orig. a strong verb, with pp. slokinn; 
still it is from the same Teut. base SLAK. + Swed, εἰᾶοξα, to quench, 
| Put out, allay, slack ; from slat, slack. 

SLAM, to shut with violence and noise. (Scand.) Orig. ἃ 
Northem word. ‘To slam one, to beat or cuff one strenuously, to 
posh violently ; he slamm'd-to the door; Nortk;' Grose’s Provincial 

lossary, ed. 1790. Norweg. slemba, to smack, bang, bang or slam ἃ 
door quickly; also spelt slemma, slamra; Swed. dial. εἰἄπιπια, to 
slam, strike or push hastily, to slam a door (Aasen, Rietz) ; Icel. 
slamra, slambra, to slam, Cf. Swed. s/amra, to prate, chatter, jingle; 
slammer, ἃ clank, noise. To slam is to strike smartly, and is closely 
related to Slap; see Slap. Note prov. E. slambang, slap-bang, 
violently ; Halliwell. . 

SLANDER, scandal, calumny, false report, defamation. (F.,— 
L=Gk.)_ A doublet of scandal, as will appear. M.E. sclandre, 
Chaucer, C.T. 8598; sclaundre, Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 41; K. Alisaunder, 
Ἴ51.-"Ὁ. Ε΄ esclandre, ‘a slander ;* Cot. The oldest Ε΄. form was 
scandele, whence proceeded the forms escandele, excandle, escandre 
(Burguy); and lastly, by insertion of 1, the form esclandre.—Lat. 

Scandal. Der. slander, verb, Μ. Ε. sclaundren, 
xiii, 21; slander-er; slander-ous, from O.F. esclan- 
dreux (Cot.); slander-ous-ly. Di 


cant language commonly called the slang patter, in which they should 
by all means excel ;' Jonathan Wild's Advice to his Successor ; 
London, J. Scott, 1758. The same book gives: ‘Slang, to cheat, 
abuse in foul language ; Slang-whanger, a long-winded speaker; also, 
out on the slang, to travel with a hawker’s licence; slang, a watch- 
chain, a travelling-show.’ The word is derived from slang, pt. t. of 
the verb to sling, i.e. to throw, cast. This is shewn oye , 
following Aasen; E. Miiller thinks it unsatisfactory, but actual re 
Serence to Aasen's Norwegian Dict. ought to settle the matter; I cite 
the most material statements. We find, for example, Norweg. 
sleng, ἃ slinging, also an invention, device, stratagem ; also, a litt 

addition, or burthen of a song, in verse and melody ; ettersieng (lit. 
after-slang), ἃ burthen at the end of a verse of a Ὁ slenga, to 
dangle (which shews why sang sometimes means a watch-chain) ; 
slengja, to sling, cast, slengja kjeften (lit. to sling the jaw), to use 
abusive language, to slang; slengjenamn, a nickname (lit. a - 
name), also, a name that has no just reason; slengjeord (lit. ἃ slang- 
word), an insulting word or allusion, a new word that has no just 
reason, or, as Aasen puts it, fornaermelige Ord eller Hentydninger, nye 
Ord som ikke have nogen rigtig Grund, It is difficult to see how a 
more exact and happy definition of a slang word could be given. 
‘The use of dang in τὶ 


sense ‘to cheat’ reminds us of Icel. slyngr, ἡ esclicer, whence E. s 


SLASH. 


thing, cunning. And that all the above 


gipsies for their eneampments, (This is amplified from Halliwell 
who merely says: 
Mantel] ΤῸ be out on the slang, in the lingo used by thieves and 


', to slope. (Scand.) We also have slant, adj. slopiny 
the verb should rather take the form to slent. Lowland Sc. sclent, 
sklent, shlint, to give ἃ slanting direction, to dart askance (in relation 
to the eyes), to pass obliquely, to render sloping (Jamieson). M.E. 
slenten, to slope, to glide; ‘it slented doune to the erthe,’ Morte 
Arthure, ii. 281, as cited in Halliwell, p. 755. ‘A fote ynto the 
erthe hyt sclente;” MS. Camb. Ff. ii. 38, fol. 113; cited in Halliwell, 
P. 711. [The insertion of 6, as in slenten, occurs again in ΜῈ, 
aclendre for mod. E. slender.) = Swed. dial. slenta, εἰᾶπία, lit. “to cause 
to slide ;’ causal form of the strong verb slinfa (pt. t. slant, pp. sluntit), 
to slide, slip with the foot (Rietz). Cf. O. Swed. slinta, to slip wi 
the foot (Ihre); Swed. slinta, to slip, miss one’s step, to glance (as a 
chisel ona stone), to slip or glance (as a knife); Widegren. Also Swed. 
dutta (=slunta), to slant, slope. . ‘The form SLINT is a 
nasalised derivative from the Teut. base SLID, to slide; see Blide. 
It is also a parallel formation to slink; see Blink. The E. adj. 
slant, sloping, answers to the Swed. dial. slant, adj. slippery, esp. used 
‘ofa path; the connection between sloping and slippery, in this case, 
is obvious, Cf. Low G. slindern, to slide on the ice; nasalised form 
from Teut, base SLID, as above. Also O. Du. slinderen, slidderen, 
“to dragge or to traine;' Hexham. ‘The Comish slyniya, to slide, to 
glide along, is worth notice; perhaps it was borrowed from English; 
we find W. ysglent, a slide. Der. slant-ly, slantawise; also 


a-slant, q.v. 

‘SLAP, to smack, to strike with the flat open hand (E.7) Rare 
in literature; but we find M. E. slappe, sb., a smart blow; Palladius 
on Husbandry, b. iv. 1. 763. Perhaps we may call it an E. word ; 
it occurs both in Low and High German. + Low G. slapp, the sound 
of a blow, ἃ sounding box on the ears. ‘Slapp! sloog ik em an de 
snute, I hit ΝΕ the snout, stop Bremen Worterbach. + G. 
schlapp, interj., slap! schlappe, sb. a slap; schlappen, verb, to slap. 
{aut a. difrent’ word from Swed. spp. lax, loose, Dan. slap, 

lack, &c.]  ΑΒβ. Perhaps an imitative word, to express the sound 
of a blow; it is certainly closely allied to slam; cf. prov. E. slam- 
bang, slap-bang, violently (Halliwell). At the same time, the parti- 
cular form of the word may have been influenced by the common 
Teut. base SLAH, to strike; see Slay. Der. slap, sb.,M.E. slappe, 
as above ; slap, adv., slap-bang, violently. 

SLASH, to cut with a violent sweep, cut at random or violently. 
(F.,-0.H.G.2) Μ. Ε, slashes, very rare. In Wyclif, IIT Kings, 
vy. 18, the Lat. dolawerunt is translated by han ouerscorchide in the 


earlier text, with the various Aan slascht; the later text has 
hewiden, *Hewing and slashing’ F.Q.ii, 9. 15.‘ Here's 
snip, and nip, and cut, and sist, and slask;’ Tam. Shrew, iv. 3.90. 


“But presently ash οὔ" Εἰς traitorous head ;’ Green, Alphonsus; ed. 
Dyce, vol. ii. p. 43. ‘Slask, a cut or gash, Vorksk.;’ Halliwell. 
Stasked sleeves are sleeves with gaskes in them, as is well known. 
Slish and εἰσιὰ are both variants of slice.—O. F. exclecher, esclescher, 
the same as exclischer, to dismember. sever, disunite ; exclesche, ἃ por- 
tion or part, a severing, dismemberment (Roquefort). ‘ Esclecke, 
Exclesche, αι dismembering, or separation ; also, a part or piece dis- 
membered ;’ Cot, “ Βεοϊρελέ, dismembred, rent, or torn from;’ id. 
He also gives ezcliché, dismembered; and exclicher is the same as 
see Slice, ‘The vowel ἃ appears in the 


SLATE. 


it, rend, destroy; cognate with E, slit; see Blit. If this be right, 
ie ih, las, sae are all from the Tent. base SLIT. i 
is a new explanation. only other suggested etymologies are 
quite out of the question; viz. (1) from Teel alas, to strike (John- 
son); (2) from Swed. sasha, to paddle ἴα water (Wedgwood), ἴὰ 
tthe first place, the cel. slasa really means ‘ to have an accident,’ and 
is allied to εἶγε, ‘a mishap, mischance, accident ;* which has nothing 
to do with the sense of slash. And secondly, the Swed. slaska ac- 
counts only for prov. E. slashy, wet and dirty, and Lowland Sc. slash, 
to work in wet, slaich, to dabble in mire, sclatch, to bedaub; which 
are words wholly unrelated to the present one, but allied to prov. E. 
slosh and slush, Der. slash, sb. @ Slash, to whip, is a mere 
corruption of Lash, q. v. 
‘TB, a well-known stone that is easily split, a piece of such 
stone, (F.,-0.H.G.) Μ. Ε. slat, usually selat, , Luke, v. 
ver, splinter 


19. So called from its fissile nature. =O. Εἰ esclat, ‘a, a 
‘or little piece of wood broken off with violence; also a small thin 
lath or shingle,’ Cot. [A shingle is a sort of wooden tile.] =O. F. 


re 


‘exclater ; whence s'esclater, ‘to split, burst, shiver into splinters ;” 
=O. H. G. selizan, slizan (1 schleissen), to slit, split, cognate 
with E. Slit, q.v. .. Diez. remarks that this derivation is sufli- 
ciently regular; the ed e is due to the difficulty, in French, of 
sounding the initial combination scl, and the vowel a answers to 
O.H.G.ei in seleizan, an occasional spelling of sclizan. Cf.G. schleisse, 
ἃ splinter, answering exactly to F. esclat. The O.F. esclatm=mod. 
F. éelat; hence éclat is the same word. ‘Der. slatepencil, slat-er, 
slating, Jaty. Doublet, éclat. 

a slttish, untidy woman, (Scand) It is used 
both by Butler and Dryden; Todd’s Johnson (no reference). The 
final -n is difficult to account for; it is either a mere addition, as i 
bitter-n, ot sattern is short for slatterin’ =slattering. Ray, in his 
North-Country Words, has: ‘ Dawgos, or Dawkin, a dirty slawering 
‘woman.’ The word is formed from the verb (ο slatter, to waste, use 
wastefully, be untidy. ‘Slater, to waste ; or rather, perhaps, not to 
make a proper and due use of anything; thus they say, take care, or 
you'll slatter it all away; also, to be untidy or slovenly ;’ Halliwell. 
*Slatter, to wash in a careless way, throwing the water about ;’ 
Forby. | Slatter is the frequentative (with the usual suffix er) of 
slat, to dash or throw about. ‘Slat, to strike, slap, throw or cast 
down violently or carelessly ;’ Halliwell. M.E, slatten; in the 
Ancren Riwle, p. 212, 1. 6, we have: ‘heo sleate6 [various readings, 
sclattes, sclett¢d) adun boa two hore earen’ = they negligently cast 
down both their two ears, i.e. they refuse to hear, Cf. King Ali- 
saunder, 2263,—Icel, μια, to slap, dab, squirt out liguids, dash 
them about; cf, the sb. sletta, a dab, a spot, blot (of ink). Cf. Norweg. 
sletta, to fling, cast, jerk off one (Aasen). β. The Norweg. sletta, 
verb, also has an allied sb. slett, a blow, answering to ALS. gesleht, 
ἃ smiting, A.S. Chron. an. 937, formed (with suffix -#) from sleg-en 
(=deh-en), pp. of dled, to smite,slay ; see Slay. Thus a slattern is 
‘one who knocks or flings things about, with especial reference to 
dashing water about and splashing things; hence, wasteful, careless, 
and untidy. See Sleet. Der. slattern-ly. @a Itis usual to connect 
slattern with slut; I suppose them to be from different sources, viz. 
slattern from the weak verb sleta, to fling, and slut from the strong 
verb ro 9, le, 

SLA ‘a slaying, camage, butchery. (Scand.) M.E. 
slaghter, Pricke of Conscience, 3367; also slautir, spelt slawtyr in 
Prompt. Parv. The word is strictly Scand., from Icel. εἰάέγ, ἃ slaugh- 
tering, butcher's meat, whence slatra, verb, to slaughter cattle. If 
the E. word had been uninfluenced by the Icel. word, it would have 
taken the form μία or εἰσωρὰέ; in fact, the commonest forms in 
M.E. are slaxt, Rob. of Glouc. p. 56, 1. 2; slaughs, Gower, C. A. 
348, 1. 16; directly from A.S. sleads, Grein, ii. 

is conate with Du. and Dan. slag 
base SLAH-TA, a slaying (Fick, iii. 35! 
neut. sb., closely related to it, with the same sense. y. All from 
the base SLAH, whence E. slay; see Slay. Der. slaughter, verb, 
K, John, iii. 1. 302; slaughter-man, -howse ; slaughter-ous, Macb. v. 5. 
ταὶ sophia 
ἃ serf, one in bondage. (F..=G.,=Slavonic.) Not in 
early use. In A Denise of a Maske for the right honourable Viscount 
Mountacute. Gascoigne introduces the words slave and slaueries; see 
Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 82, ll. 15, 20; i. 81,1. 13.—F. exclave, ‘a slave;’ 
Cot.=G. sklave, M. H. G. slave, ἃ slave ; G. Slave, a Slavonian, one of 
Slavonic race captured and made a bondman by the Germans. 
“From the Euxine to the Adriatic, in the state of captives or sub- 
jects . . . they (the Slavonians] overspread the land ; and the national 
appellation of the Staves has been de by chance or malice from 
signification of glory to that of servitude;’ Gibbon, Decline of 
the Roman Empire, c. 55. β. The name Stave meant, 


SLEEP, 
in Slavonic, Properly a 


SLEEP. 
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related word slate; see Blate. All from O.H.G. slizan; to slit, 5. plorious,’ as Gibbon intends us to understand ; from Russ. slava, 


glory, fame, a word which is cognate with E. glory; see Glory. 
Der. slave, verb, K. Lear, iv. 1.71; saver, slavery, slavish, ly, 
sness ; slave-trade ; also en-slave. 

SLAVER, to slabber. (Scand.) ‘His mouthe savers ;? Pricke 
of Conscience, 784. Slavery! [for slavery/h] is used to translate F. 
bave; Walter de Biblesworth, I. τὰ, in Wright's Vocab. i. 143. Icel. 
dlafra, to slaver ; cognate with Low G. slabbern, to slaver, slabber ; 
see Slabber. ‘Der. slaver, sb., from Icel. slafr (also slefa), sb. 5 
slaver-er, Doublet, slabber. 

SLAY (1), to kill. (E.) "Orig. to strike, smite. M.E. sleen, slee, 
Chaucer, Ὁ. Ὁ. 663; pt. t.slouh, slow (slew in Tyrwhitt), id. 989; pp. 
slain, id..994.—A-S.sledn (contracted form of slakan), to smite, slay; 


Ὁ τὶ aldh, sidg, pl. sldgon; pp. slegen; Grein, ii. 455, 456. -+ Du. 
Tlaan, ptt on. Gealagen, + feel, sd, 4 Dan’ lace, + Swed. 
“Δ. Goth. slehon Ἢ, Ὁ, schlagen; O.H1.G. slakan. |B. All from 


Teut. base SLAH, to smite; Fick, ili. 358. The words sla-y, sla-p, 
slavm, sling, lt, all express violent action, and. may be ultimately 
related. Der. slayer, M. E. sle-er, Chaucer, C. T. 2007; also slaugh- 
ber, q.¥.; sla-ttern, 4.¥.; slay (2), qv. ; sledgehammer, q.¥.; sleet, 
ιν, εἰν, 4. Ve , 
SLAY (2), SLEY, a weaver's reed. (E.) δδαν, an instrument 
belonging to'a weaver’s loom that has teeth like a comb;” Phillips. 
‘Slay, a wevers tole;” Palsgrave. = A.S. slé; Pe{c]tica, si4;’ Wright's 
Vocab. i, 282; also (in the 8th century) ‘ Pectica, slakae,’ id. ii, 117. 
So called from its striking or pressing the web tightly together. = 
ALS, sledn, to strike, smite; see Blay (1). ‘ Percusso feriunt insecti 
pectine dentes ;* Ovid, Metam. v. 58. Cf. Icel. sid, a bar, bolt. 
SLEAVE, SLEAVE-SILK, soft floss silk. (Scand.) ‘Ras, 
vell’d sleave," i.e, tangled loose silk, Macb. ii. 2. 37. See Nares and, 
Halliwell. Dan. sldjfe, a bow-knot, ie. loose knot ; Swed. εἶεν, a 
knot of ribbon. 4 G. sehleife, 2 loop, knot, springe, noose; lit. a slip- 
knot, from shieifen, to glide, slip. 4+ Low G. slépe, slepe, a noose, 


slip-knot ; from » to slip. See Slip. Thus the orig. notion is. 
that of slipping about, or looseness; cf. G. scklaf, Low G. slapp, 
loose, slack. I suspect the word to be rather Flemish than 


Scand., but cannot 
ρα, a thin thread ; there is nothis 
and Vigfasson, except slafast, to slacken, become slovenly, which 


helps to explain sleave. 
, SLEDGE, SLEIGH, a carriage made for εἰ 


snow or ice, (Scand.) Μ. Ε. slede, Prompt. Parv. PL. sle yelif, 
1 Chron, xx. 3; spelt sleddis in the later text. = Icel. sedi; Dan. 
slade ; Swed. slede, a sledge. + Du. slede, a sledge. 4 O. H. G. slito, 
G. schlitten,’ All from Teut, base SLID, to slide; see Slide. 
So also Irish and Gael. slaod, a sledge, from slaod, to slide. B. 
different spellings may be thu explained, 1. The right form is 
sled. 2. ¢ form dodge (perhaps from the pl. s/eds) appears to 
be due to confusion with the commoner word sledge in the sense of 
‘hammer; see Sledge-hammer. 8. The form sleigh is due to 
contraction by the loss of d. Thus the Norwegian has both slede and 
alee ; 50 also Du, sleekoets, a sleigh-coach, stands for sledekoets. 
SLEDGE-HAMMER, a mallet or heavy hammer. (E.) 
Properly sledge ; sledge-hammer means ‘hammer-hammer,’ and shews 
reduplication. ‘Sledge is a weakened form of M. E. slegge, Romans 
of Partenay, 3000.=A.S. slecge, a heavy hammer, in a gloss (Bos 
Lit. ‘a smiter rly formed from sleg-en, pp. of sledn,- 
slay; see Bley ( Du. dogg, se, αὶ mallet. + Swed. 
ige. 4 Icel. sleggja. Cf. . schliigel, Du. slegel, ἃ 
fet; from the tame verb” We even find G. schlag-hammer with 
hammer suffixed, as in English. : 
SLEEK, SLICK, smooth, glossy, soft. (Scand.) “1 slecke, I 
make paper smothe with a sleke-stone, Je fais glissant ;” Palsgrave. 
+ And if the cattes skyn be slyk and gay ;’ Chaucer, C.'T. Group Ὁ, 
351, Ellesmere MS.; other readings slike, sclyke. ' Tyrwhitt prints. 
sleke, 1. 5933. Spelt slike, adv., smoothly, Havelok, 1157.—Icel. 
alikr, sleek, smooth ; whence sliki-steinn, a ἦτε whetstone (lor polish- 
ing). Cf. Du, sleet, “laine, or even” Hexham. . The 
Du, slijk, Low G. slikk, G. 


μὰ the right form. Some dictionaries cite Icel. 
like it in Egilsson or Cleasby. 


10 slumber, repose. (Ε.) Μ. E. slepen, Chaucer, C.T. 10. 
strong verb, with ptt. dep, which is atill'in ase prox 
ο 
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vincaly, and occurs in Chancer, C.T. ο8.--Α.8. μόραν, “ραν, 
slép; Grein, ii. 455. 4 Du. slapen. 4+ Goth. ae pt. τ΄ 
Git reduplication). - G. schlafen; O.H.G. εάν β In con- 
nection with these is the sb. which aj as Eaeep, S. slp, 
Du. slaap, Goth. sleps, G. schlaf, Ο. H.G. sdf; of which the orig. 
sense is drowsiness, numbness, lethargy 5 as more clearly by 
the related adjective in Low G. dapp, G. schlaff, lax, loose, unbent, 
remiss, abby, answering in form to Yoel. seypr , as well as 
to Russ, slabuii, weak, feeble, faint, slack, 3 Fick, iii, 359. 
Ὑ. Again, the Icel. sleppr is derived from the strong verb sleppa, pt. t. 
slapp, to slip, cognate with E. BUD, 9. .¥. Thus all the above words 
can be referred back to the vr (oo ἢ and it is easy to see how 
ry’ led to that of ‘remiss’ or ‘lax;’ whence 
remissness or inattention to outward circumstances. 


ib 


the sense of * 
sleep, the period οὶ 


‘This sense still survives in our common use of sleepy for inactive. 
Der. o-sleep, q. 
walk-er, εἰ 


ber, scplesy seep liey selene; tp 
μέσας on eich ταὶ rails rest. (Scand.) From 


explained under Blab, qv. (Send) MLE der, 


Chaucer, C. T. 11562. Of Scand. origin; and closely related to 
Norweg. sletta, sleet (Aasen). So named because it sais or splashes 
the face, —Norweg. sletta, to fling ; Icel. sletta, to slap, dab, esp. with 
liguids; answering to North E. slat, to strike, slap, cast down 
violently, itself a derivative of slay, to smite, as shewn under Slat- 
tern. Hence the frequentative verb slatter, to waste, throw about, 
be slovenly, particularly used of throwing about liquids, as shewn in 
Yorksh. slat, a spot, stain (Icel. sletta, 2 spot, blot), slattery, wet, 
dirty; slatter, to wash in ἃ careless way, throwing the water about 
(Forb: ys and see Halliwell. And see Slattern. 4 The Dan. 
alud, sleet, can hardly be related ; it answers to Icel. slydda, sleet, cold 
rain, wet, allied to Icel. sudda, a clot of spittle or mucus, The A.S. 
alikt means ‘slaughter;’ the sense of ‘sleet ‘ rests only on the authority 
of Somner; if right, it takes us back to the same root SLAH, to 
smite. Der. sleei-y, sleet-ioness. 

ἡ, part of a garment, covering thearm. (E.) ΜΕ. sleeue, 
aleve (with w=); Chaucer, C.T. 193.=A.S. sléfe, or sld, a sleeve, 
also spelt siffe or slif. ‘On his twAm slifum’ = in his two sleeves 
Alfric’s Homilies, i. 376. | Sléf-leds, sleeveless; Wright's Vocab. 

10, col. 1. “Manica, slff; i, 81, col. a; pl. slyfa, id. i. 25, col. a, 
fe also find the verb s/éfan, to put on, to clothe; Life of St. Guthlac, 
¢. 16. The long ¢ (6) results from a iong ο, pointing back to a base 
aléf-. 4 Ο. Du. sioove, ‘a vaile, or a skin ; the turning up of anything? 
whence slooven, ‘to tume up ones sleeves, to cover ones hea 
He Also O. Du. sleve, ‘a sleeve;’ id. 4 G. schlaube, a husk, 
shell (Fliigel). Allied to M. H.G. sloufen, to let slip, cover, clothe, 
a causal form allied to M. H. itfen, O. H. G. siifan, to slip, glide, 
‘cognate with a 8. slipan, to B. From the verb to slip, 5 
shewn by the f. Goth. sliupan (pt. t. slaup, pp. slupans), to 
nlp, eee eee ΠΝ ‘We talk of slipping into clothes, of slipping clothes 
and of slippers for the feet. A sleeve is the of a gar 
Great into which one’s arms are sipped loose covering put on by 
pushing the arms through. ifficulty inthe change 
m p tof; ‘ut we may note t the Dan. form of tip was i 
whence the Μ. Ε. slive in the sense of ‘slip. Thus Palsgrave has 
“I slyve downe, I fall downe sodaynly, Ze coule;” see slive in 
well. Wedgwood further cites : “TI dive on my gown and gang wi? 
‘thee,’ Craven Glossary; also a quotation from Clare, where slives 
‘occurs in the sense of slips. The p is preserved in ΒΊΟΡ (2), 4. v. 
Τῆς double form for slip in A.S, vice slipan, slipan, allows of great 
variation in the vowel-sounds, Der. sleeve-less, A.S. sléfleds, as above. 
Home Tooke explains a sleeveless errand (Troil. v. 4. 9) as meaning 
‘without ἃ cover or pretence,’ which is ‘ey intelli es Is ruspect 
ft to refer to the herald’s tabard, which had no 
ἃ sleeveless errand would be such an one as qa sent by a bers 
which ently led to το useful ἀν 


οἰ μίξας, ᾿, Chaucer, 
leispe, Will. of 
Palerne, 2151; sled] 
text has liste, the 
emai. 


+ 
‘word is also used as a sb, ‘meaning * a vateraneken whilst slinderen g saliva, drivel ; cf. slize, slime, mucus. 


SLIME. 


‘or sliddéren means ‘to dragge or to traine? Allied to G. sehlender, the 
tmin of a gown, an easy lounging walk; schlendern, to saunter, 
loiter; also to Low G. slender, a long, easy, trailing gown, sinders, 
to slide on the ice, as children do in sport. ‘All these 
nasalised derivatives from the Teut. base SLID, to slide, trail ‘long. 
Schmidt, Vocalismus, i. §8; thus slender is ‘trailing,’ dragging, or 
long drawn out, whence the sense of thin; slinder is a long snake, 
from its trailing ; and the oth other senses are obviously connected. See 
Blide. Der. slender-ly, 

‘SLICE, a thin, broad piece, (F., 0. H.G.) ‘The sb, slice is older 
than the verb. M.E. slice, sclice, a thin piece, shiver, splinter. 
‘They braken speres to selyces;’ King Alisaunder, 3833.— Ὁ. F. eselice, 
a shiver, splinter, broken piece of wood ; from the verb esclier, esclicer, 
to slit, split, break (Burgay). =O. H. G. slizan, to slit ; cognate with 
E. Slit, q.v. Closely ated words are Slate, Slash. ‘Der. slice, 
reps aged into pieces,’ Chapman, tr. of Homer's liad, b. xxii. L 
298; slic-er. 

SICK, the same as Sleek, q. 
SLIDE, to glide, slip along fall ΚΕ) 
Chaucer, €. T. 7958 slood, W; 
Haim sliden, hae slyden, ibid. earlier eek ἂν sidan, 


M.E. sliden, slyden, 
53, Iter text 


From ite Tent. base ‘sup, eB slide (Fick, 
A.S. slidor, slippery, Icel. εἰδδὲ, ie Ci eo ive τορι ματὰ 
(into which as Sword slides) ; 3 G. schlitten, a sledge, schlittschuk, a skate 
(lit. slide-shoe); O. Du. slinder, a water-snake, » slidderen, 
“to dragge or to traine,’ Hexham; ἄς. See Slender. β. Further 
related to Irish and Gael. slaod, to slide, Lithuan. slidus, slippery, 
slysti, to slide, Russ. sliede, a foot-track. Slip and sli-de are both 
extensions from a base SLI, answering to Aryan «/ SAR, to flow; cf. 
Skt. sri, to flow, sriti, gliding, sliding. See Slip. Der. aide, sb, 
did-er ; also sled, sledge, ot sleigh (under Sled) ; also slender, q. v. 
SLIGHT, trifiing, small, weak, slender. (Ὁ. Low G.) | M.E. 
εἶδ, εἶμι, 180 smofe, so smal, so seme slyyt? said of a fair young 
il; Allit. Poems, A. 190. ‘The orig. sense is even, fiat, as a thing 
fetid Ὁ. Du. slick, " even, or plaine ;* sleckt, * slight, simple, 
single, ae or of little account ;’ sect ende recht, ‘simple and right, 
without deceit or guile Hexham. Thus the successive senses are 
flat or even, smooth, guileless, vile; by a depreciation similar 
to that which changed the sense of silly from that of ‘guileless’ to 
that of *half-witted.’ The verb to slight was actually once used in 
the sense of ‘to make smooth’ thas Hexham ins O. Du. slichten 
by ‘to slight, to make even or plaine.’ +O. Fries. sliucht; as ‘een 
thuchter wed a slight oath. 0. Low G. sligt, even, smooth, simple, 
, poor bad. + Tel, sir; iat, smooth, slight, trivial, commen, 
ες jan. slet, flat, level, bad. 4 Swed. sid, smooth, 
wretched, worthless, slight. + Goth. slaikts, smooth ; ‘abet ΕΝ 5. Ὁ 
G. schlicke, smooth, sleek, plain, homely. B. All from ‘Tent. 
SLEH-TA, smooth, beaten flat; formed with the partici articipial 
«ΤΆ from Teut. base SLAH, to smite; see Slay (1). Fick, 


ik, 398. Der. slighely, sligh-ness slight, verb, to consider as 
SLIM, weak, sleder thin slight. (Du) Not in early ose 
Noticed in Skinner's Dict. i 


rig. sense was “lax” or ‘bending,’ hence 
then sly, crafty, slight, slender (in the 
ταὶ sense of tunsubstantial); j,and hence slender or slight in 
the common sense of those words. This transference, from a meta- 
phorical to a common sense, is unusual, but bome out by the history 
of the word; see Todd’s Johnson. Thus Barrow, On the Popes 
Supremacy, says: ‘that was a slim (slight, weak] excuse;" Todd. 
Perhaps the earliest instance in which it a] es jodern. 
sense is: ‘A thin slim itted fox made α hard shift to wri 
body into a henroost ;* 
use of the word has been influenced by confusi 
word slender, which sounds somewhat like it. 
Lincolnsh.; also, senders i 


Estrange [in Todd]. ΙΕ is cl 
Pr confaston le 


wheel arch, cok 

for lamp, nasalised form of 

dangle; schlappen, to hang down; see slim 

IME, any glutinous substance, viscous mire, mucus. E) ME 

slime, slyme, or slim (with long i); Gower, C. A. iii. 96, 1. 25 spelt 

slim, Ancrea Riwle, p. 276, 1. 18. = A.S. slim; asa various 

in Bs, avi. 2 (Spelman). + Du. sijm, phlegm, slime. $ Tcel. dim. 
Swed. slem. Dan. sliim, mucus, + G. schleim, 4 Russ. slina, 

B. Not to be connected 


SLING. 


with Lat. limus, mud (of which the sense is somewhat different), but 
with Lat. saliva, saliva, Gk. σίαλον, spittle, Lithuan. seile, spittle, 
slaver; Curtius, i. 465. "Der. slimy, slimi-ness. Doublet, saliv 


Ὁ, to fling, cast with a jerk, let swing. (E.) M. E. sling 
τι slang, She ’s Poems, ed. Wright, p. 132, 1. 2; pp. slongen, 
Percival, 672, in the Thornton Romances, ed. "Halliwell. A. S. 


» PP. slungen, very rare (Bosworth).Du. slingeren, 
3 a weak frequentative form. + Icel. slyngva, slongva, 
Pt. t. sling, slaung, pp. slunginn, to sling, fing, throw. - Dan. slyn, 
weak verb. 4 Swed. slunga, weak verb.  G. schlingen, pt. t. schlan; 
BP. geiclange, to wind, twist, entwine, sling. ‘All from the 

‘eut. base SLANG, to twist, wind ‘ound; Fick, iii. 359. Fick 
compares Russ. sliakii, bent, bowed, crooked; Lithuan. siinkti, to 
creep; perhaps the latter (at least) is allied rather to G. schleichen, to 
creep, and to E. sleek, slink. The words sli-ng, sli-de, sli-p, sli-nk, seem 
to be all extensions from the Aryan 4/SAR, to flow, whence the sense 
‘of winding (as a river) would easily arise. Der. sling, sb,, King 
Alisaunder, 1191; sling-er. Also slang, q. 

a to sneak, crawl ary ΕΣ That a ofsew shall be 
ist to selynk awey anc 3” Tale of 1» 3334-— A. S. 
slincan, Gen. Μ᾿ "A wasalised form of an A. ‘Tican® to creep, 
not found, but cognate with the strong Low G. verb sliken (pt. t 
sleak, pp. sleken) and the G. schleicken (pt. t. slick, PR, gtschlichen), to 
slink, Erawl, sneak, move slowly; see Bleck. 4 Lithtan. slintti, to 
creep ; and cf, Russ. sliakii, bent, bowed, crooked. ὀβ. The A.S. 
slincan was prob. strong verb ‘we still use slund as the past tense; 
see Titus Andron, iv. 1. 63. 

SLIP, to creep or glide along, to slink, move out of place, escape; 
also, to cause to slide, omit, let loose. (E.) | We have confused the 
strong (intransitive) and weak (transitive) forms; or rather, we have 

rved only the weak verb, with pt. t. slipped, pp. slipped or slipt. 
strong verb would have become slipe*, pt. t. slope*, pp. slippen*, 
Jong disused; but Gower has Aim slipeth (used reflexively), ring 
with wipeth, C.A. ii, 347. Gower also bas Ae slipte (wrongly 
intransitively), from the weak verb slippen; C.A. ii. 72; the pp. 
slipped (correctly used) is in Sir Gawayn and the Grene Knight, 244. 
=A.S. slippan*, not found; transitive weak verb, derived from 
A.S. slipan (pt. t.sldp, pp. slipen), to slip, glide, pass away. *Séna 
seo feestnys t6-siped°=soon the costiveness will pass away; A.S. 
Leechdoms, i. 164, 1. 20. The A.S. adj. sliper, slippery, is 
stem of the pp.; it occurs in Alfric's Homilies, ii. 92, 1.16. It must 
further be remarked that there is yet a third form of the verb, 
‘occurring as Α. 8. sledpan or shipan (pt. t. sledp, pp. slopen); Grein, 
ii. 457. + Du. slippen (weak), to slip, escape. 4 lcel. sleppa (weak), 
to let slip; causal of sleppa (strong, pt. t. slapp, pp. slyppinn), to slip, 
slide, escape, fail, miss. + Dan. slippe (pt. t. sep), to let go, also to 
escape. + Swed. slippa (weak), to get rid of, also to escape. δ᾽ 
MELG. slipfen, G. schliefen, to glide away; weak verb, from 
0.H.G. slifan, Meifen, to slide, glance, also to grind, whet, 
polish (i.e. make slippery or smooth). In the last sense, to polish, 
‘we find also Du. slijpen, Swed. slipa, Dan. slibe, Icel. slipa; the forms 
require careful arrangement. __B. All these are from a Teut. base 
SLAP, SLIP, to sip, glide. ‘There is also 8 base SLUP; whence 
‘oth. sii (pt. t. slaup, pp. sluf , to slip or creep into, 2 Tim. 
Bee: A'S. dope, open as above. Dur sapento seak, Ὁ; 
glide. .. All from Aryan 4/ SARP, to creep 
Serpent, q.v. Ὧι see Schmidt, Vocalismus, {165 
ip, 8b. slipeknot, slip-shod; also “ἃ loose shoe easily 
‘on, K. John, iv. 2. 197, called in slype-scds (slype-se6?), 
ἃ slip-shoe; se Wright, Vocab. i. 289, 1. ἡ. Also slipp-er-y, adj. 
formed by adding -y (AS. -ig) to MLE. sliger (AS. sli 
slippery, which occurs, spelt slipper, as late as in Shak. Oth. ii. 1, 
246, and Spenser, Shep. Kal., Nov. 1533 slipperi-ness, Also slope, 
τ. sleeve, slope, q.¥. ‘And perhaps slop (1), slab (1), sleeper. 

SLIT, to split, tear, rend, cut into strips. (E.) Just as we make 
alip do duty for two forms slip and stipe (see Blip), so we use slit in 
place of both slit and slite, M.E. slitten, weak verb, Chaucer, C. T. 
14402; from sliten, strong verb, whence the pp. slityn (with short i), 
Prompt. Parv. The latter is derived from ‘arg. 
aliten (short i); 


fen, 

to wear out, consume, + O.H.G. slizan, G. schleissen, to slit, split 
whence the weak verb schlitzen, to slit, slash, cleave. |B, All from 
“Teut. base SLIT, to slit, Fick, ii, 359. Perhaps cognate with Lat. 
ladere (-lidere in Compounds) and Skt. sridh, to injure. Der. εἶδε, sb., 
» Matt. ix. 16. Also slate, q.¥., slice, q.v., slash, q.¥., 


él But not sleet 
ΓΟ; Τὴ ἃ splinter, ὕπο, small branch broken off, slice. (E.) 


Yn Hamlet, 7. 174 | MLE, sliver, Chaucer, Troll, ti, τοιδ. 
Sliver is the dimin. of slive, just as shiver is of shive, and splinter 
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‘slice off; Halliwell. The verb stive is M.E. siiuen, to cleave, spelt 

alyvyn in Prompt. Parv.=A.S. slifan (pt.t. sldf, pp. slifen), to cleave, 

in a gloss (Bosworth), This verb appears to be exactly parallel to 

ΕἸ slitan (pt. t. sldt, pp. sliten), and a mere variant of it; see 
it. 

SLOB, a small sour wild plum. (E.) M.E. slo, pl. slon (with 

ig 0), King Alisaunder, 4983.—A.S. sid, pl. sldn. ‘Moros, siin;” 
‘Wright's Voc. i. 285, col. 1. Du. εἶδε, formerly εἴδει, Dan. 
slaaen. + Swed. sldn. 4G. schlehe, pl. schlehen; O.H.G. siéhd. “- 
Lithuan, slywa, ἃ plum. + Russ, sliva, a plum. B. Sloe is ‘the 
small astringent wild plum, so named from what we call setting the 
teeth on edge, which in other languages is conceived as bluntin, 
them; see Adelung;’ Wedgwood. ‘This is quite right; see Fick, iii, 
358. Cf. O. Du. slew, ‘sharpe or tart;’ slee or sleeuav, ‘tender, slender, 
thinne or blunt ;’ de sleewwigheydt der tanden, ‘the or 
sowrenesse of the teeth; Hexham, The Du. s/eeww is the same 
word as Ἑ. slow; see Blow. The sloe is the slow (i. e. tart) fruit. 

SLOGAN, a Highland warty. (Gaelic.) Englished from 
Gael. sluagh-ghairm, ‘the signal for battle among the Highland 
clans.’=Gael. sluagh, a host, army; and gairm, a call, outcry, from 
gairm, to call, cry out, crow as ἃ cock, which is from 4 GAR, to 
ery out ; see Grow. The sense is ‘cry of the host.’ 

‘SLOOP, a one-masted ship. (Du.) ‘Stoop, ἃ small sea-vessel ;” 
Phillips, ed. 1706. Mentioned in Dampier, Voyages, an. 1680 (R.); 
and in Hexham.—Du. sloep; O. Du. sloepe, sloepken, ‘a sloope, or ἃ 
Doate,’ Hexham, ed. 1658. Β. The etymology is doubtful, 
Decause it would appear that O. Du. sloepe is a contraction of F. 
chaloupe, ‘whence E, shallop see Shallop. Ὑ. If sloepe were ἃ 
a real Du, word, it might’ be derived (like O. Du. sloepe, a cave, 
sloepen, to filch) from the verb which appears in E. as Blip, q.v. 
In this case, a sloop might mean 2 vessel that slips or steals along; 
which is the etymology usually given; see Diez, s.v. chaloupe. Shallop 
is older than sloop, as far as English is concerned ; light 
is desired, Doublet, shallop (?). 

SLOP (1), a puddle, water or liquid carelessly spilt. (E.) M.E. 
sloppe, a pool, Morte Arthure, ed. , 3923. A. S. sloppe, slyppe, 
the sloppy dr oppings of a cow; occurring in et-sloppe, ἃ cow-slop 
(now cowslip), Wright's Voc. i. 31, col. 2, and oxan-slyppe, an ox-slo} 

(now oxlip). We also find A.S. slype, a viscid substance, A.S, 

chdoms, ed. Cockayne, ii. 18, 1. 27, spelt ΕΝ in the next line, 
The etymology is from A. 8. slop-, stem of pp of slépan, to dissolve, 
closely allied to si{pan, to slip. * Ρά weard heora heorte #é-slopen’ = 
then was their heart dissolved, made faint; Joshua,v.1. β. Thisis 
made more probable by the fact that op (2) is from the sae verb, 
erhaps slop, a pool, merely meant ‘a slippery place,’ a place sli 
with wet and mire.” Cf Teel, slip, slimy oft of fish, sle slimes 
Gael. and Irish slaib, mire, mud. The words slab (2), εἰς *, slaver 
are probably related. Der. slop, verb, to spill water, esp. dirty 
water; slopp-y, slopp-i-ness. Also cow-slip, q.v., ox-(s)lip, q. ¥. 

SLOP (2), a loose garment. (Scand.)' Usually in the pl. slops, 
large loose trousers, 2 Hen. IV, i. 2. 34. E. sloppe, Chaucer, 
C.T. 16101. We find ‘in stolum vel on oferslopum'=in stoles or 
over-slops, as a gloss to ἐπ sfolis in the Northumbrian version of 
Luke, xx. word is Scand. rather than E., the Α. 8, word 
being oferslype (dative case), Elfric's Homilies, i. 456, 1. 19.<Icel. 
sloppr, ἃ slop, gown, loose trailing garment; whence yirsloppr, an 
euter gown or overslop.= cel sup stem of pt. tpl. of sepa, to 
slip, a strong verb; so called from its trailing on the ground. 
é ‘So also A.S. slype (or slype), a slop, from A.S. shipan, to glide; 

jan. slab, a train, from slabe, to trail; G. schleppe, a train, from 
sehlepen, to trail. And cf, Ὁ. Du, slope, later sloop, ἃ slippers 
Hexham, Sewel. Ὑ. Similarly Du. slodder-broek, slops, slope 
breeches, is connected with O. Du. s/odse, slippers, and with the 
verb fo slide, And see Sleeve. 

SLOPE, an incline. (E.) ‘Slope, or oblique;’ Minsheu. ΜῈ. 
slope. ‘For many times I have it seen That many have begiled been 
For trust that they have set in hope Which fell hem afterward 
ca-slope;' Rom. of the Rose, 4464. Here a-slope, lit. on the slope, 
means ‘contrary to expectation,’ or ‘in a disappointing way.’ It is 
the same idiom as when we talk of ‘giving one the slip.” It is a 
derivative of the verb to slip; formed, probably, from the pt. t. sldp 
of the A.S. slipan, to slip, by the usual change of d to ὁ (as in stén= 
stone), rather than from the pp. slopen of the form slipan ; see Slip. 
‘Thus o-slope is ‘ready to slip,’ or likely to disappoint; hence, in a 
disappointin way. Cf prov. E. ape, iti which is from the 

cel. sleipr, slippery. . slope, verb, Macb. iv. 1. 57 ; a-slope. 

(ἡ), 2 broad, flat wooden bar which holds vogether larger 
pieces, bolt of a door. (O. Low G.) ‘Still in use in the North, and 
applied to a bolt of almost any kin Halliwell. _‘ Siotte of a dore, 
Jocguet 5" Palsgrave. Spelt slot, sloot; Prompt. Parv.—Du. slot, a 


‘of splint. Prov. E. slive, a slice, chip, from the verb siive, to cut org lock (Sewel) ; de sloten van Aisten, ‘the locks of chests;” de sloten van 
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Auysen, ‘the closures of houses;’ Hexham. The Du. slot also means ® also find the verb sloeven, ‘to play the sloven;’ id. Sewel gives Du. 


castle, Derived from the verb sluiten, to shut (pt. t. sloot, pp. ges 
Joten). 80 also O. Fries. slot, from sluta, to shut; Low G. slot, from 
‘sluten, Β. From the Teut. base SLUT, to shut, appearing in 
Du, sluiten; Ὁ. Fries. siuta; Low G, sluten; Swed. sluta (pt. t. slot, 
Pp. sluten); G. schliessen, M. H.G. sliezen, O.H.G. sliozan.y. Cog- 
nate with Gk. κλείειν, to shut, Lat. claudere, to shut. ‘We may give 
SKLU as the root ; the Lat. and Teut. verb shew us ad suffixed ;’ 
Curtius, i, 184. See Close (1). 

‘BLOT (2), the track of a deer. (Scand.) _ In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. Also spelt sleuth, as in the derivative Lowland Sc. sleuth-hound 

jamieson). M. E. sleuth, a track, Barbour’s Bruce, vii. 21 ; whence 

lewth-hund, sleuth-hund, slooth-hund, 2 hound for tracking deer, id. vi. 
36, (84, $69, ΑἹ ‘Also sloth, Cursor Mundi, 1254; Ormulum, 1194.— 

1, 5/63, a track or trail in snow or the like; cf. sleda, to trail, 

bros te ‘a gown that trails on the ground. Allied to εἰ 
from Teut. base SLID, to slide; see Slide. Fi 

SLOTH, laziness, sluggishness. 
slouthe, Chaucer, C.T. 13726; sleuthe, P. Plowman, B. v. 392.—A. 
siéw®, sloth; Alfred, tr. of Boethius, cap. τὴ 8 
Formed with suffix -δ (= Aryan -ta) from 
Der. εἰοίᾳ, sb., an animal; sloth-ful, τ Hen. in 
sloth-ful-ness. 

SLOUCG, to have a clownish look or gait. (Scand.) 


Nowa 
verb; but formerly a sb. * Slouck,a great, vnwieldie, ill-fashioned man; 


Minshen, ed. 1627. ‘Slouch, a great lubberly fellow, ἃ meer country- 
Dumpkin;’ Phillips. Hence to slouch is to act as a lout. Slouch is a 
weakened form of slouk* or sloke *; cf. prov. E. slock, loose, Suse 

Halliwell. Icel. sldtr, a slouching fellow ; allied to slakr, slack. 
Cf. Swed, sloka, to droop; εἰολῦτα, having drooping ears; slokig, 
hanging, slouching ; Dan. slukiret, slugéret, crest-fallen, lit. having 
drooping ears. ‘Thus slouch is a derivative of Slack, q.v. And see 


Slug. 

SLOUGH (1), ἃ hollow place filled with mud, a mire. (C.) 
M.E. slogh, slough, Chaucer, C. T. 7147, 14804.— A. 5. s1dk (stem 
siég); Kemble’s A.S. Charters, 59, 123, 354. 554 (Leo). Not an 
A.S. word, but borrowed from Celtic, wl hich explains it. Irish sloe, 
a pit, hollow, pitfall, allied to sugpholl, a whitl-pool; so named 
from swallowing one ss from slugaim, 1 swallow, devour, go + 
Gael. sloe, a pit, d pool, gutter, allied to slugaid, a sloug! 
or deep miry place, tlagan 3 erhitlpool, If; from sluig, to swallow, 
absorb, devour. Cf. W. Hawg, a galp, fom laweio, to gulp, gorge. 
‘The Irish slug, to swallow, is cognate with Swed. sluka, Low G. 
sluken, to swallow, and G. schlucken, to swallow, hiccough (O. H.G. 
sluccan, cited by Curtius); and with Gk, λύζειν (for Aby-ya), to hic- 
cough, sob; Curtius, i. 461. The form of the root is SLUG. 

UGH (2), the cast off skin of a snake; the dead part which 
‘separates from ἃ sore. (Scand.) Pronounced sluf. Spelt slougth, 
Stanyhurst, tr. of Virgil, Ain. ii. 473; ed. Arber, p. 58, Μ. Ε. slouk, 
wow, Pricke of Conscience, 529 ¢ footnote), where it is used in the 
sense of caul or integum ent. It slughe, slohu, slouye, in the sense 
of skin of ἃ snake; Cursor Musk i, 745. From its occurrence in these 
Norther poems we may presume that the word is Scandinavian. The 
corresponding word occurs in Swed. dialects as slug (Jutland), with 
ἃ similar form slve or εἴων (see εἴων in Rietz), with the sense of 
“covering” The Norweg. form is slo (Assen). ΙΑ ‘With the latter 
form sluve we may compare Low G, εἶμ, sluwe, a husk, covering, the 
pod ofa bean or pea, husk of a nut ; answering to the Cleveland word 
slough, the skin of ἃ gooseberry (Atkinson); O. Du. sloove, ‘a vaile 
or a skinne;’ Hexham; cf. slooven, ‘to cover ones head;’ id.; G. 
schlaube (provincial), ‘a shell, husk, slough.’ ‘The etymology of the 
latter set of forms is from the verb fo slip, and they seem to be much 
the same word as Bleevé,q.v. The senses ‘that out of which a snake 
slips,’ or ‘a loose covering.” The O. Da. sloop, pillow-case, covering 
for a pillow (Sewel), shews an older form, and may be immediately 
compared with Du. sloop, ἘΝ t. of sluypen, to slip away (Sewel). See 

ε 


ΒῊΡ) γ. But the E. slough and Jutland slug are allied to G. 
schlauch, a skin, bag, also the gullet; and these words appear to be 
connected with G. schlucken, Swed. sluka, to swallow. Cf. Dan, slug, 


the gullet, sluge, to swallow; and see Slough (1). Thus there would 
appear to be a real connection between ong (1)'and slouga (2), and 
a total absence of connection between slough (2) and G. schlaxbe, δες. 
BLOVEN, a careless, lazy fellow. (Du.) "Spelt sloven, slovyn, in 
Palsgrave, ‘Some sluggysh slowms, that slepe day and. nyght:” 
Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 191. Not in early use, and apparently 
borrowed from Dutch, Teannot account for the sulin except by 
supposing it to be the E. adj. suffix, formerly commoner than it is now; 
we still have gold-en, oak-en, wood-en;; it may have been added at 
first to give the word an adjectival force, which would soon be lost. 
=O. Du, slof, sloef, ‘a careless man, a ‘sloven, or a nastie fellow,’ 
Hexham; whence sloefachiglick, * negligent, or slovenly,’ id. We, 


slof, careless; slof, sb., an old slipper, slof, sb., neglect, sloffen, to 
draggle with slippers. + Low G. sluf, slovenly ; sly fen sluffern, to be 
careless ; sluffen, to go about in slippers, sluffen, εἶ y 
connected with slupen, to slip. Cf. also G. schlumpe, a ραν, slattern, 
schlumpen, to draggle; allied to schlipfen, to slip. B. For a 
similar substitution of ν for p in derivatives of slip, see Bleave, 
Sleeve. The base is obviously the Low G. sup-, as seen in Goth. 
seams, vere ΤΣ of sliupan, to slip; see Blip. Note also Irish and Gael. 

fovenly, alapag, ἃ slut. @ Not allied to slow. Der. 


sees, -1y, slovennli-ness. 

(SLO tardy late, not ready. (E.) M.E. slow, Wyclif, Matt. 
opt. Parv. (where it has the sense of blunt, or 

dill of edge. =A.S. Fis Mat. xxv. 26. Du. εἶδε. 4 Icel. shjér. 

Dan blunt, dull. Si blunt, dull, dead, weak. 

', O. H.G, siéo, thee fall, lukewarm. 

the Theat base SLAIWA, blunt, weak, slow; Fick, ii. 358. Root 

unknown. Some suppose it to be connected with E. slack, but this 

is very doubtful; it may, however, be allied to sli-p, sli-de, slink. Der. 

slow-ly, slowness. _ Also slo-th (for slow-th), q.v. Also sloe, 

SLOW-WORM, a kind of snake. (E.) The allied w 
that it cannot mean ‘slow worm,” but the sense is rather * slayer’ or 
‘striker,’ from its (supposed) deadly sting. Indeed, the Swedish 
word is equivalent to an E. form worm-slow, i.e. ‘ worm-striker’ or 
stinging serpent, shewing clearly that the word is compounded of 
two substantives, It was (and still is) supposed to be very poi- 
sonous. I remember an old rime: ‘If the adder could hear, and 
the blind-worm see, Neither man nor beast would ever go free.’ But 
it is quite harmless. B. So persistent is the belief in the ety 
mology from slow, that even Dr. Stratmann suggests that the spelling 
sloswurm in Wright's Vocab. i. gt, col. 1, ought to be altered to 
slow-wurm, and the A.S. Dictionaries alter the spelling of the old 
glosses with the same view, viz. to make he ‘evidence ft i in with 
8. ρτεοοποεῖν Populr et ology! = A.S. sld-syrm. We 
*Stellis, sld-wyrm a's Vorb. 1 34, col. 1; and again, id. i. 

8, col. 2, nari id is (T suppose) contracted. from slaka 5 = smiter, 

τὰ slahan, usually μνᾶν, to smite; the parallel form εἴασα occurs 
in Exod. xxii. 2; see Slay. 4 Swed. ud, usually ormsld,  blindworm 
(where orm=E. worm); from sid, to strike (Rietz, p. 618, where the 
dialectal form slo is given). + Norweg. slo, a blindworm ; also called 
ormslo (Aasen); from slaa, to strike. 4 Quite distinct from 
Swed. εἰ bunt, dull, the cognate form with dow, 
to do carelessly, to sully. (Scand.) 1 slubber, 1 
δ defile] : thyng;’ Palsgrave. And see Shak. Merch. Ven. ii. 8. 
393 Oth. i. 3. 227.—Dan. siubire, to slabber; Swed. dial. εἰδότα, to 
be disorderly, to slubber, slobber with the lips, entative verb 
with suffix -ra (for era) from slubba, to mix up liquids in ἃ slovenly 
way, to be careless (Rietz). 4 Du. slobberen, ‘to slap, to suy 
Sewel. + Low G. siubbera, to lap, sip. From the base BLUE, 
uivalent to SLAP, to lick up; see Slabber. 
LUG, to be inactive. (Scand.) ‘To slug in slouth ;” Spenser, 
Q. ii. 1, 23. M.E. sluggen, Prompt. Parv.; where we also find 
Tage adj., slothful ; sluggy, adj., the same; dnsepdness, stages 
tlt. "Tie 7g, L waxe slowe, or draw behind ; 
werd is now obsolete.= Dan. slug, weakened form of ne we cate 
in slugéret, slukéret, with drooping ears; allied to Norweg. ‘loka, to 
go heavily, to slouch, Swed. sloka, to hang down, droo oP. Cf. Teel. 
slékr, a slouching fellow; and see Slouch, Slack. (‘The Du. sek, 
ἃ slug, a snail, is derived at once from the base SLAK.] Note also 
Low Ὁ. slubkern, slakkern, to be loose, slukb, melancholy, downess 
from slakk, slack, loose. Der. slugg-ish, Spenser, F. Q. i. 5. 
sage ichly, ug ich ness. Also slugg-ard, Rich, III, v. 3. 235; 
suffix -ard (=O. H.G. -Aart, cognate with E. Aard); slugg- 
ard-y, ME. slogardie, Chaucer, C.T. 1044. Also slug, sb., μῆς 

SLUICE, a te in a frame for shutting off, or letting out, 
water; a Aoodgate. ee, -L.) In Shak, Venus. ἌΡΗ Lucrece, 
1076.—0.F. eseluse, ‘a sluce, floudgate ;’ Cot. esclusa, & 
sluice, floodgate. -- Low Lat. eaclusa, a foalgate: Tit ‘shut off 
(water).’= Lat. exclusa, fem. of exclusus, pp. of excludere, to shut out; 
see Exclude. 

SLUMBER, to sleep lightly, repose. (E.) ‘The ὁ (after m) is 
excrescent. M.E. slumeren, Relig. Antique, i. 221 (Stratmann) ; 
slumberen, slombren, P. Plowman, A. prol. 10, B. prol. το. Frequen- 
tative form of M.E. slumen, to slumber, Layamon, 17995, 18408, 
32058. And this verb is from the sb. alume, slumber, spelt sloumbe 
in Allit, Poems, C. 186.=A.S. sluma, sb., slumber; Grein, ii. 457. 
This is formed, with the substantival suffix ~ma, from a base StU, 
the meaning of which does not appear. + Du, sluirieren. + Dan. 
slumre, frequentative of slumme, to slumber. 4 Swed. slumra, verb; 
slummer, sb. 4G. schlummern, verb; schlummer, sb. B. Probably 
connected with Lithuan, smusti (base saud), to slumber, seudis, a 


SLUR. 


sfumberer; Russ. sso-videtse, a slumberer, dreamer, so-vi 
dream. Der. slumber, sb., slumber-er, slumber-ous. 


fiotice. (Scand. 
eames D de Gin, Tila 


fom he eat base SLID, τὸ ande Jide; see Slide. Cf. hae 
359. [Thus the key to this word ge se Pena been drop it it 
stands for slother or sloder; cf. prov. E. slither, to slide, slodder, slush, 
wet mud] 80 also Swed. dial. dra, to be careless or negligent ; 
Norweg. slére, to sully, to be negligent, sléda, εἰδε, a train, trail, 
sda, εἶδε, to trail, draggle. + Low Ὁ. sluren, contracted form of 
sluddern, to hang loosely, to be lazy; slurig, sludderig, lazy, + O. Du. 
sleuren, slooren, to drag, trail, sloorigh, “Bilthie or sluttish slodder, a. 
sloven, slodde, a ‘slut; Fiera. Der. slur, sb. 
SLUT, a slovenly woman, slattem. (Scand.) M. E. slutte, Coven- 
try Plays, 218 (Stratmann); and in Palsgrave.. *Slutte, Cenosus, 
Cenosa;” Prompt. Parv. Slutte occurs also in Occleve, Letter of 
Cupide, st. 34. Hence sluitish, Chaucer, Ο, Τ᾿ 16104.— Ice. sléttr, ἃ 
t, loglike fellow ; Swed. dial. sidta, an idle woman, slut, slater, 
an idler; Norweg. slot, an idler; Dan. slate, a slut. Icel. slota, to 
droop, Swed. dial. slota, to be lazy, Norweg. sluta, to droop; allied 
to Dan. slat, loose, flabby, also spelt slatten, slattet. β. The Dan. 
forms satem, ΚΗ have Pp. suffix, Ruch as on only come | from a 
strong ver is verb appears in Norweg. sletta (pt. t. slatt, 
slottet), to dangle, hang loan like clothes, iy drift, toridle about, whe 


lazy (Aasen), . A nasalised form of this verb ap} appear aE again 
‘Swed. dial. slinta (pp. slant, pp. sluntit), to slide, ti le, slip aside, 
with its derivatives lanta, to ‘idle, and slunt,‘a lubber, lazy sturdy 


fellow,’ Widegren. ‘These words are related to E. slant, sloping, 
which’ is a nasalised form from Teut. base SLID, to slide, as noted 
under Slant, q.v. δ. The notion of slipperiness or sliding about 
Teads to that of clumsiness and sluttishness; of which there are 
‘numerous examples, as in E. slip-shod, ἄς, The corresponding Du. 
word keeps the d of the verb to slide; the word is sladde, “a slut, or 
4 careless woman,” allied to slodder, “a careless man,’ slodder-hosen, 
‘large and wide Hosen,’ slodse, ‘slippers; Hexham. 80 also Icel. 
slo8i, (1) a trail, (a) a sloven. And there is a most remarkable 
parallel in Trish and Gael. slaodaire, a lazy person, sluggard, from 
the verb slaod, to slide; as well as in Irish and Gael. slapaire, slapair, 
a sloven, allied to Gael. slaopach, trailing, drawling, slovenly, and to 
"si . Na allied to ee ti De, shitsh ἦν. ες 
ie, 


Teel. slagr, Kicking, said of a horse who is ready to fling cut or 
strike with his heels, The word is certainly from the Teut. base 
SLAH (SLAG), to strike; see Gay. From the use of ἃ hammer 
iken δα the type of a handicraft ;’ Wedgwood; and sce 
358, who adduces G. verschlagen, cunning, crafty, subtle, 
fly, from the same root. Der. sli-ly, sly-ness. Also sleight (ic. 


aly-th), Db 
ἘΚ (1), taste, favour, savour. (E.) M.E. smah, a taste; 

Prompt. Parv. = A.S. smaz, taste; Grein, ii, 457; whence the verb 
smecgan, smaccan, to taste. ‘Gusto, ἐς geamecge, Wright's Vocab. 
17, col. 2. + 0.Du. smasch, *tast, smack, or savour;’ whence 
dmascken, ‘to savour,’ Hexham; ‘Du. smaken, to taste. 4 Dan. sage 
taste ; smage, to taste. + Swed. smak, taste; smaka, to taste. 
geschmack, taste ; schmecken, to taste. B. ‘All from a base SI ΑΚ, 
Signifying’ ‘taste ;? remoter origin unkno We may note the 
remarkable Α. 85. swaec, taste, ἐξ Homilies, ii. 550,1: 11; which 
seems to be a parallel form, γ. Wedgwood says of smack that it 
is‘a syllable directly representing the sound made by the sudden 
collision or separation of two soft surfaces, as a blow with the flat 
hand, the sudden separation of the lips in kissing, or of the tongue 
and palate in tasting.” The cognate languages, however, keep the 

Is for smack, a taste, and smack, a blow, remarkably distinct ; as 
shewn under Smack (2). I conclude that the above illustration is 
not bome out by the forms actually found. 
SMACK Ox ‘a sounding blow, (E.?) We find smack, sb., a loud 
kiss, Tam. Shi 2,180. But the word does not seem to be at 
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ie, a®by the forms found. It has been confused with it, but is quite dis- 
tinct. It seems to be of imitative origin, and may be an E. word, 


. The related words are 
Swed. smacka, to smack ( ct from smal pa, to taste); Swed. 
smakka, to throw down noisily, smakk, a light quick blow with the 
flat hand, smakka, to hit smartly; Dan. smakke, to slam, bang (dis- 
tinct from smage, to taste), sma@k, a smack, rap (distinct from smag, 
taste). Also Low G. smakken, to smack the lips (distinct from 
smekken, to taste); O. Du. smacken, Du. smakken, to cast on the 
ground, fling, throw (distinct from Du. smaken, to taste) ; Du. smak, 
ἃ loud noise, Also Ὁ. schmatzen, to smack, to fell (a tree), as dis- 
tinct from schmecken, to taste. And see Smash. γ. We are cer~ 
tainly not justified in connecting the two senses of smack, when we 
observe what pains are taken in other languages to keep the forms 
separate. Cf. knack, crack. Der. smack, verb; smatt-er, q. ¥., 


smash, 4.ν. 
BMAGK (3), @ fishing-boat. (Du.) In Sewel’s Du. Dict. 
Doubtless borrowed from Dutch, like Aoy, skipper, boom, yacht, &c. 
= O. Du. smacke, ‘a kind of a long ship or boate,’ Hexham; smak, 
a hoy, smack,’ Sewel, ed. 1754.4Dan; smakfe, a'smack.  B. Get 
nerally supposed to be a corruption for snack, allied to snake ; cf. 
ae ‘nace, asa, small vessel AS. Chron, sa. 1066, ia the Land 
01 7; Icel, ἐπεὶ a kind of sai ship, 
called from its καῖε ξυ movement ve the water. The Dan, methe 
means (1) ἃ sail, (2) ἃ vessel or smack; from piaiapepa 
E. by suaak see Snake, 4 For the int ε of 
ime an mane see Smatter. 
SMALL, little, unimportant. (E.) 
Chaucer, C. T.9. = A.S. smal, small, thin ; 
Dan,, and Swed. smal, narrow, thin. Goth, smals, 
schmal, narrow, thin, slim. B. All from Teut. base SMALA, 
. 3573 73 closely related to which is the base SMAHA, 
sprang in Icel. smdr, Dan. smaa, Swed. smd, 
farther related to Gk. σμικρόε, 
a base SMAK, small, has been 


Perhay 
small, Lat macer lean, thin for whi 

assumed. Der, smali-ness; small-pox (see Pox) ; mallage, 9. ¥. 
SMALLAGE, cel (Hybray, E.and F.,=L.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. *Smatiage, ἃ former name of the celery, meaning the smalé 
teks or parsley, as compared with the great paricy, olws trum, See 
Turner's Nomenclator, a.p. 1548 ; and Gerarde’s Herbal ;’ Prior, 
Popular Names of British Plants. M. E, smalege, Wright's Vocab, 
i, 225, note 6, = A.S. smal, small (see above); and F. ache, parsley, 

from Lat. apium, parsl 

SMALT, glass tinged of a deep bine, used as a pigment. (Ital.,— 
O.H.G.) “Smalt, a kind of blew powder-colour, us'd in painting ; 
blue enamel ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Also in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
= Ital. smal camel fnaiey for goldsmiths ;’ Florio. = O.H.G, 
smalsjan, M. G. smelzen, to smelt; cognate with E. Smelt, 
4 “rhe Damme (in the present sense) is borrowed fom 


;| /Mitizscpus, 2 pecout stone, emerald Gym Ck) _ Ale 
smarogd smaragde, An iscellan: .174.— Lat. 
| mara = Gk σμάβαγδον, an emerald. See Hunerald. Doublet, 


SMART, to feel a pain, to be punished. (E.) 
Havelok, 2647 5 spelt smeorten, Ancren Riwle, p. 238. last line. 
‘Once a strong verb; the pt. t. emeart occurs in O. Eng. Homilies, ii. 
21, 1. 27. = A.S. smeortan (Somner); this word is unauthorised, but 
is clearly the correct form ; the old strong pt. t. shews that the word 
is almost certainly A.S. ‘Fhe A. S. pt. t. would be smeart *, and the 

Pp. smorten*.4-Du. smarten, to give pain; smart, pain.+-Dan. smerte, 
vb. and sb.4-Swed. smarta, vb, and sb.4-O. H.G. κάσσα, sometimes, 
ed as a strong verb (ptt mer) G.tbmaraento at H.G. 
smerza, G. 5 schmerz, smart, Ὶ ts marders (with loti ial 2s 
to bite, pain, sting. + Skt. πὴ mrid (for smard), to rub, grind, crus 
B. All from */SMARD, to pain; see Fick, 1. 836. But Fick (i175) 
excepts the Lat. and Skt. forms, which he refers to 4 MARD, ex- 
tension of 4/ MAR, to grind, pound. In any case, the form of the 
root of the present word is SMARD, as above; the Latin word 
seems more closely connected in sense than is the Skt, one. » See 
Mordacity, Der. smart, sb., M. E. smerte, Chaucer, C.T. 3811 > 
also smart, adj., M. E. smerte, i.e. painful, Havelok, 2055. The use: 
of the adjective has been extended to mean pungent, Brisk, acute, 
ean Hence smart-ly, smart-ness. 

, to crush, break in pieces. (Scand.) A late word, added. 
by Todd to Johnson. According to Webster, it is used by Burke, 
It is well known in the North (see Brockett and Jamieson), and is 
clearly a dialectal word adopted into more polite speech. Like 
many Norther words, it is of Scand. origin. = Swed. dial. smaske, 
which Rietz explains by sméllAyssa, meaning to kiss with a sounding 


M. E. smerten, 


ΑἹ οι, ana ie its supposed connection with Smack (1) is disproved g smack ; smash, ἃ slight explosion, crack, report. Closely allied to 
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amiska, to slap, occurring in the very sense of ‘to smash glass" or: 
to smash a window-pane, which is the commonest use of the word 
in ordinary E. conversation. We also find Swed. dial. smakka, to 
throw down smack, i.e. with a sounding blow, smikk, to slap, strike 
quickly and lightly, endttw, to slap down anything soft so as to 
make anoise. Also Low G. smatlen, smakten, to smack with the 
lips, to kiss with a sounding smack. __B. It is thus clear that 
smaske stands for smakse (by the common interchange of sk and hs, as 
in ax=ask); and smak-se is formed, by the addition of s (with transi- 
tive sense, as in clean-se, to make clean), from the base SMAK, mean- 
ing a smack or slight report; hence smash (= smak-s) is to make a 
smack, cause a report, produce the sound of breaking, as in ‘to 
smash a window? Ὑ. This solution, considered doubtful by E. 
Miiller, is quite satisfactory. Other solutions have no value, nor even 
any plausibility. The best of them is the supposition that'smash 
is produced (by some mysterious prefixing of s, which is explaining 
as having an intensive force) from mask; but mask means to mix 
up,’ and no one has ever yet heard of ' mashing a window!" On the 
other hand, the saying that a ball was thrown ‘smack (or smash) 
through a window’ is sufficiently common. And cf. G. sehmatzen, to 


fell a tree; from schmatz, a smack. . 
SMATTERING, a superficial knowledge. (Scand.) From the 


old verb to smatter, to have a slight knowledge of; the orig. sense 
‘was, perhaps, ‘to prate’ ‘I smaiter of a thyng, I have iytell know- 
ledge in it;’ Palsgrave. ‘For I abhore to smatter Of one so deuyll- 
yshe a matter ;’ Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 711. M.E. 
‘smateren, to make ἃ noise; Songs and Carols, ed. Wright, no. Ixxii 
(Stratmann). = Swed. smattra, to clatter, to crackle. A mere variant 
of Swed. snattra, to chatter, cognate with Dan. snaddre, to jabber, 
chatter, G. schnattern, to cackle, chatter, prattle. Again, the 
‘Swed. snattra (for snakra) is a weakened frequentative form of snacka, 
to chat, prate; cognate with which are Dan. snakke, to chat, prate, 
and G. schnacken, to prate ; note further the substantives, viz. Swed. 
anack, chat, talk, Dan. snak, twaddle, G. schnack, chit-chat, And 
farther, cf. Swed. smacka, to smack (make a noise), to croak ; Dan. 
smaske, snaske, to gnash, or smack with the lips in eating. γ. Hence 
smatter (or snatter) is ἃ frequentative verb from ἃ base SMAK, 
SNAK, denoting a smacking noise with the lips, hence, a gabbling, 
prating. See Smack (2). J For the interchange of sm- and sn-, 
see Smack (3). 

SMEAR, to daub with something greasy or sticky. (Ε) M.E. 
smerien, smeren, Ormulum, 994; also smirien; also smurien, Ancren 
Riwle, p. . 6..- A. S. smerien, Ps. xliv. 9; smyrian, Mark, xvi. 1. 

the sb. smeru, fat, Levit. viii. 25, whence M.E. 
amere, fat, fatness, Genesis and’ Exodus, 1573. Du. smeren, to 
grease ; from smeer, fat. 4 Icel. smyrja, to anoint ; from smjér, smér, 
Erease, + Dan. amare; from emir, cb. 4. Swed. ‘smirja; from smér, 
8b.4G. schmieren ; from schmeer, sb. The general Teut. form 
of the sb. is SMERWA, fat, grease; Fi 356; allied to which 
are Goth. smairthr, fatness, smarna, dung. All from a base SMAR; 
ef. Lithuan, smarsas, fat, smala, tar; GK, μύρον, an unguent, opdpts, 
emery for polishing. Ὑ. The base seems to be SMA, to rub, as 
seen in Gk. σμά-ειν, opf-xew, to smear, rub, wipe. Der. smear, sb., 
At present signifying the result of smearing, and a derivative of the 

3_not in the old sense of " se.” ‘see smir-ch, smelt (1). 

SMELL, an odour. (E.)  M.E. smel, Chaucer, C. T. 2429; 
Ancren Riwle, p. 104, 1. 16 ; also smul, O. Eng. Homilies, ii. 99, 1. 1, 
Not found in A.S., but prob. a true Eng. word. Allied to Du. smeulen. 
“to smoke hiddenly,’ i.e. to smoulder; Low G. smelen, to smoulder. 

. The idea is evidently taken from the suffocating vapour given off 

smouldering wood ; the J, as usual, stands for an older r, and we 
find a more original word in A.S. smoran or smorian, to suffocate, 
whence the pt, pl. smoradun, Matt. xiii. 9 (Rushworth MS.) See 
farther under Smoulder and Smother. Der. smell, verb, M. E. 
smallen, Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 3691, smullen, O. Eng. Hom. ii. 35, 1. 3. 

SMELT (1), to fuse ore. (Scand.) In Phillips, ed. 1706; but not 
noticed by Skinner, ed. 1671. I have little doubt that the word is 
really Swedish, as Sweden was the chief place for smelting iron ore, 
and ἃ great deal of iron is still found there; (cf. Slag). = Dan. 
amelie, to fase, smelt ; Swed. sindlfa, to smelt, run, liquel 
malm, to smelt ore ; Widegren. + O. Du. smilten, smelten, ‘to melt, 
mollifie, make liquid, or to found;’ Hexham. Note here the use of 
found where we should now say smelt. + G. schmelzen, O. H.G. 
smalzjan, to smelt. B. All these are secondary or weak verbs, 
connected with an older strong verb appearing in the Swed. smala, 
to melt, ie. to become liquid, for which Rietz gives the pt.t. smalt 
and supine smultit, and cites O. Swed. smilta (pt. t. smalt, pp. 
smultin). It also appears in G. schmelzen, (pt. t. schmolz), to melt, dis- 
‘solve, become liqud. y. The orig. sense of this base SMALT 
‘was ‘to become oily’ or become soft, like butter or fat, as shewn 
Ὁ. Du. smalt, ‘grease or melted butter ;’ smalls, smalsch, ‘liquid, 


soft, or fatt’ (Hexham); O.H.G. emalz, fat, grease (G. sehmalz), 
Further, this Ὁ. H.G. emalz may be ‘compared with Lithuan. 
smarsas, fat, Goth, emairthr, fat, and other words discussed under 
smear, of which the orig. sense was ‘to anoint with fat,’ or rub over 
with δ. Thus SMALT is for SMART (Aryan SMARD), 
formed as an extension from SMAR, grease ; for which see Smear; 
886. «, We may also compare Gk. μέλδομαι, to become 
quid. ‘But the connection with melt is by no means 50 certain as, 
might αἱ It is common to call smelt ἃ ‘strengthened’ form of 
melt, made by prefixing s, though there is no reason why s should be 
prefixed ; if the connection is real, it may well be because smelt was 
the older form, and s was dropped. In that case the / MAR, to 
Pound (whence'B. malt, s to be reerred to 7 SMA, to rub (whence 

smelt), as the more original form. Der. smalt, q.v. enamel, q. ¥.y 
‘And see mute (2). 

SMELT (2), a kind of fish. (E.) Μ. Ε. smelt, Prompt. Parv.= 
A.S. smelt, *Sardina, smelt; in a list of fish; Wright’s Voc. i. 281, 
col. 2. + Dan, smelt. 4 Norweg. smelia (1), mass, lump; (2) the 
name of various kinds of small fish, as Gadus minutus, also a small 


extension from 
836, 837. See » » 
C.T. 2001 ; smile, sb., St. Brandan, 4 (Stratmann); see smir-k, 

SMIRCH, to besmear, dirty. (E.) ‘And with a kind of umber 
smirch my face ;’ As You Like It, i. 3.114. Allied to the old word 
smore. ‘I smore ones face with any or soute [soot], or such 
lyke, Ze barbouille ;' Palsgrave, And since smore is another form of 
smear, it is clear that smirch (weakened form of smer-k) is an exten- 
sion from M. E. smeren, to smear; see Smear, M 8 

SMIRK, to smile affectedly, smile, simper. M.E. smirken; St. 
Katharine, 356.-- Α. 8. smercian, Alfred, τὲ of Boethius, cap, xaxiv. 
412 (lib, 1), Cf M.H.G. smieren, smiren, to smile ; shewing 
that A. 5. smercian is from the base SMIR-K, extended from SMIRK, 
whence E. smile. See Smile. Der. smirk, sb.; also obsolete adj. 
smirk, trim, neat, Spenser, Shep. Kal., Feb. 1. 72. 

SMITE, to strike, beat, kill. (E.) M.E. smiten, pt. ἃ, smat, mot, 
Pp. smiten. The pt. t. is spelt smoot, Wyclif, Luke, xxii. 50; with pl. 
smyten (= smiten), id, xxiil. 48.—A.S. fan, pt. t. smdt, pp. smiten; 
Grein, ii. 458.4 Du. emijten, Swed. smida, to forge. + Dan. smide, 
to fling. - G. schmei:sen, to smite, fling, cast; O.H.G. smizan, to 
throw, to stroke, to smear. Cf. Goth. bismeitan, to anoint, besmear, 
John, ix. ταν B. The orig. sense would appear to be ‘to rub? 
or smear over, a sense which actually appears in the O. H.G. and 
Gothic; and even in A.S. this sense is not unknown; note also 
O. Swed, smita, to smite, smeta, to smear (Ihre), Icel. smifa, to steam 
from being fat or oiled; and see further under Smut. The con- 
nection between ‘to rub’ and ‘to smite’ is curious, but the latter 
sense is 8 satirical use of the former; we had the phrase ‘to rub down 
with an oaken towel,’ i.e. to cudgel; and, in the Romance of Partenay, 
1. 5653, a certain king is said to have been ‘so well Ancynted” that 
hehad not a whole piece of clothing left upon him ; the orig. French 
text says that he was bien oingt, Ὑ, Curtius connects the O.H.G. 
smizan with Skt. meda, fat, from mid, to be unctuous, from a 4/SMID; 


i. 420._Cf. E. smear, q.v. Der. smit-er. 
ἘΜΊΤΗ, a worker ih metals. (E.) ΜΕ. smith, Chaucer, C.T. 


2027.—A.S. smid; Grein, ii, 457. Du. smid, 4 Icel. smidr. ἢν 
Dan, and Swed, smed. 4G. schmied, M.H.G, smit, smid. + Goth, 
smitha, in comp, aiza-smitha, copper-smith, 8. All from the 
Teut. base SMITHA, a smith; Fick, iii. 357. It is usual to explain 
this (after the method of Home Tooke, which is known to be wron; 

as he that smiteth, from ‘the sturdy blows that he smites upon the 
anvil rt for tis 


Trench, Study of Words. But there is no suppor 
notion to be had from comparative philology; we might as 
connect kith with kite, as far as phonetic laws are concemed. γ. The 
most that can be said is that smith and smi-te may be from a 
common base, with the notion of rubbing smooth. But the word 
with which smith has a real and close connection is the word smooth; 
see Smooth. Der. smith-y, M. E. mite, Ancren Riwle, p. 284, 
1. 24, A.S. smi88e, Wright's Vocab. i. 34, col. 2; Icel, smidja. Also 
gold-smith, silver-smith ; &c. 


SMOCK. 


SMOCE, a shirt for a woman. (E.) 
3238.—A.S. smoc, *Colobium, smoc vel syre’ [sark]; Wright's Voc. 
i. 2g, col. 2. Put for smog* or smocg* ; and so called because ‘crept 
into;" from smogen, pp. of the strong verb smedgan, smigan, oc- 
curring in ilfred, tr. of Boethius, cap. xxiv. § 1 Gi. ili. pr. 2). Cf. 
Shetland smook, ‘to draw on, as ἃ glove or a stocking; Edmonds- 
ton. + Icel. smokkr, a smock; from smoginn, pp. of smjiga, ‘to 
creep through a hole, to put on a garment whick'has only ἢ round 
hole to put the head through.’ Cf. O. Swed. smog, a round hole for 
the head; Ihre. Also Icel. smeygia, to slip off one’s neck, causal of 
niga ‘See further under Smug and Smuggle. 

(OKE, vapour from a buming body, esp. wood or coal. (E.) 
MLE. smoke, Chaucer, C.T. 5860.—A.S. smoca (rare). ‘Pone 
wlacan smocan wices flesces’=the warm smoke of weak flax; Be 
Démes Deege, ed. Lumby, 1. 51.=A.S. smoc-, stem of smocen, pp. of 
strong verb smedcan (pt. t. smede), to smoke, reek, Matt, xii. 20. 
Hence also the various forms of b., such as smedc, smyc; the 
latter occurs in Aélfric’s Homilies, ii. 202, 1. 4 from bottom. The 
secondary verb smocigan (derived from the sb. smoca) occurs on the 
same page, 1. 24.4 Du. smook, sb. Dan. smige, weak verb, to 
smoke. + G. schmauch, smoke. β, All from a Teut. base SMUK. 
If the Gk. σμύχειν, to bum slowly in a smouldering fire, be a 
related word, the common Aryan root would take the form SMU 
(see Smother) ; cf. Irish smuid, vapour, smoke, muck, smoke, W. 
mang, smoke, and pethaps Lithuan, smaugti, to choke. ‘Der. smoke, 
vb. A.S. pmocigan, asal 3 smoker, smok-y, smok-i-ness, 

MOOTH, ving an even surface, (E.) Μ. E. smoothe, Rom. 
of the Rose, 542; common in the form smethe (due to vowel- 
change from ὁ to @ (=é), Rob. of Glouc. p. 424, 1. 20, Pricke of 
Conscience, 6349. —A.S. sméBe, Luke, iii. 5, wl the Northumb. 
versions have smoete; cf. *Aspera, unsmdBe,’ Wright's Voc. ii. 7, col. 1. 
The preservation of the (older) vowel o in mod. E. is remarkable. 
ἐν ited to Ο. Du, smedigh, smijdigh, *handeable, or soft’ (Hexham), 

ιν jdig, malleable, G. geschmeidig, malleable, ductile, smooth ; 
and hence clearly connected with E. smith. Cf. Low G. smede, a 
smithy, smid, a smith, smeden, to forge; Dan. smed, a smith, smede, to 
forge, smidig, pliable, supple. γ. The connection between the ὁ of 
smooth and the i of smith 1s “ificult to follow; but may be accounted 
for by the supposition that there was once a lost strong verb which 
in Gothic we have taken the form smsithan*, to forge, with pt. t. 
smaith*, and pp. smithans*, corresponding to which would have been 
an A.S. smipan*, to forge (pt. . smdb*, pp. smiben*), Wecould then 
deduce smooth from the A.S. pt.t. smdB, and smith from the pp. smiten. 
8. Now this lost verb is actually still found in Swedish dialects; 
Rietz gives the normal form as smida, with pt. t. smed, pp. smiden ; 
and another trace of it occurs in Icel. smié, smith’s work, as noted in 
the Icel. Dict. Thus the orig. sense of smooth is forged, or flattened 
with the hammer. Der. verb, answering to A.S. sméBian, 
Wright's Vocab. i. 28, col, 2; smooth-ly ; smooth-ness, A.S, sméBnys, 
Wright's Vo. i, 53, col. 2. 

Ὁ’ Δ΄ suffocating smoke, thick stifling dust. (E.) 
Smother stands for smorther, having lost an r, which was retained 
even in the r4th century. M.E. smorther; spelt smorbre, smorpur, 
P. Plowman, C. xx. 303, 305 (some MSS. have smolder, id. B. xvii. 
331). Smor-ther is ‘that which stifies ;’ formed, with the suffix -ther 
(Aryan -tar) of the it, from A.S, smor-ian, to choke, stifle, Matt. 
xiii. 7 (Rushworth MS.), preserved in Lowland Sc. smoor, to stifle; 
see Burns, Brigs of Ayr, |. 33. B. Cognate with A.S. smorian 
are Du. smooren, to suffocate, stifle, stew, and G. schmoren, to stew. 
C£. O. Du. smoor, * smoother, vapour, or fume’ (Hexham); which is 
the sb. from which Du. smooren is derived. Similarly the A.S, weak 
verb smorian must be referred to a sb. smor*, vapour; cf. Dan. smul, 
dust. Ὑ. Smother is certainly related to smoulder and smell ; we 
may conjecture an Aryan root SMU, with the sense perhaps of ‘stifle;’ 
this would also account for smo-ke ; see Smoke. Der. smother, verb, 
‘ME. smortheren, O. Eng. Homi 281,1. 7. And see smoulder. 

SMOULD! ‘I smolder, 


ies, 
YER, to burn with a stifling smoke. (E.) 
as wete wood doth; 1 smolder one, ot 1 stoppe his brethe with 
smoke;" Palsgrave. Μ. Ἑ. smolderen, Allit. Poems, B. 95 
.the sb. smolder, a stifling smoke. ‘Smoke and smolder, 
man, B, xvii. 321; where the later text has ‘smoke and smorper* 
(=E. smother), id. C. xx. 303; and see Palladius on Husbandry, i. 
1929. The ΜΕ. smolder and smorther are, in fact, merely two 
‘llings of the same word, and could therefore be used convertibly. 
:The change ofr into / is very common, and the further change of 
+ smolther into smolder followed at the same time, to make the word 
nounceable, y. [The Dan. smuldre, to cramble, moulder, 
Bom amul, dust, may be ultimately related, but is not the original 
of the E, word, being too remote in sense.) The E. smoulder 
is closely connected with Low G. smélen, smelen, to smoulder, as in 
dat holt smelet weg = the wood smoulders away (Bremen Worterbuch); 
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M. E. smok, Chaucer, C.T.® Du. smeulen, ‘to smoak hiddenly,' Sewel. See Smell. δ. 
interchange of r and 1 may be curiously illustrated from Defch. 


‘Thus, where Hexham gives smoel, with the senses (1) sultry, (2) drunk, 

Sewel gives smoorkeet, excessively hot, and smoordronkgn, excessively 
drunk; this links smoel with smoor, and both of sXem with Du. 
smooren, to stifle. . 

SMUDGE, to sully; see Smut below. 

SMUG, neat, trim, spruce. (Scand.) In Shak. Merch. Ven, a 
40; ἄς, 1 οουϊὰ have brought a noble regiment Of smug-skinnde 
‘Nunnes into my countrey soyle ;* Gascoigne, Voyage into Holland, 
A.D. 1572; Works, i. 393. Spelt smoog, Stanyhurst, tr. of Virgil, 
Hin, ii. 4745 ed. Arber, p59. A ‘ened form of smuk,= Dan. 
smuk, pretty, fine, fair, as in det smukke kién= the fair sex; O. Swed. 
smuck, elegant, fine, fair, also spelt sméck (Ihre). Hence Swed. 
smycka, to adom (by vowel-change from w to y). Low G. smuk, 
neat, trim. + G. schmuck, trim, spruce; cf. schmuck, sb., ornament, 
schmiicken, to adorn. B. The M. H. G. smiicken or smucken meant 
not only to clothe, adorn, but also to withdraw oneself inta a place 
of security, and is said to be a derivative from the older strong verb 
smiagen, to creep into (G. schmiegen, to wind, bend, ply, cling to) ; 
see Wackemagel, This M.H.G. smiegen is cognate with A.S. 
smiigan, smesgan, to Ὑ. This links smug with smock, 
which shews the opposite changefrom g to ὦ, as shewn under 
that word. A smock, orig. so named from the hole for the neck 
into which one crept, became ἃ general term for dress, clothes, or 
attire, as in the case of G. schmuck, attire, dress, omament, adorn- 


ment, &c,; and smug is merely the ding adjective, meanin 
"dressed, hence spruce, neat, δια, See ferther under Smock an 


Smuggle. 

/LE, to im or export secretly, without paying legal 
duty. (Scand.) Phillipe od, 1706, gives the phrase bre τὸ εις 
goods.’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, has: * Smuglers, stealers of cus- 
toms, well known upon the Thames.’ Sewel’s-Du. Dict., ed. 1749, 

ives: *Sluyken, to smuckle; sluyker, a smuckler.’ ‘The word is not 

atch, the Du. smokkelen, to smuggle, being modem, and unnoticed by 
Sewel and Hexham. It is, however, plainly a sailor's word, and of 
Scand. origin, = Dan, smugle, to smuggle; ἃ frequentative form (with 
usual suffix Je) from the old strong verb found in Norweg. smjuga 
(Pt. t. smaug), to creep; whence also Dan, i smug, adv., secretly, 
privately, and smughandel, contraband trade. Closely allied to Dan. 
smdge, ἃ narrow (secret) passage, Swed. smuga, a larking-hole, Icel. 
smuga, a hole to creep through, smugall, penetrating, smugligr, pene- 
trating, B. Alll from the strong verb found in Icel. smjiga (pt. t. 
smaug, pl. smugu, BP smoginn), to creep, creep through @ hole, put 
on a garment which has only a round hole to put the head through ; 
cf. Swed, smyga, to sneak, to smuggle. Cognate with Α. 5. smedgan, 
smiigan, to creep ge t. smedg, pl. smugon, pp. smogen); M. H.G. 
amiegen, strong verb, to press into (Fick, iii. 357); all from Teut. 
UG, to creep. Cf. Lithuan. smutti, to glide, i-smukti, to 

a into, Der. smuggler; see smock, smug. 

SMUT, ‘a spot of dirt, esp. of soot. (Scand.) Not a very old 
word; formerly smutch (really a corruption of smuts), which is 
therefore more correct. ‘Smutche on ones face, barboyllement ;* 
Palsgrave. ‘Hast smutched thy nose ;’ Winter's Tale, i. 2. 121.— 
‘Swed. smués, smut, dirt, filth, soil; whence smussa, verb, to dirt, to 
sully, + Dan, smuds, filth ; whence smudse, to soil, dirty. sully. The 
Dan. form accounts for E. smudge, to smear, to soil (Halliwell), and 
for M.E. smoge, with the same sense (id.)  G. schmutz, smut ; 
whence schmutzen, to smudge. β. The Swed. smut-s is formed 
with suffix -s (= Aryan -as-, Schleicher, Compend. § 230) from the 
base which appears in E. as the verb to smite, From the same 
source are Swed. smet, grease, filth, smeta, to bedaub, smitta, conta- 
gion, smitta, to infect ; Dan. smitte, contagion ; Icel. smeita, fat steam, 
‘as if from cooking, , to steam from being fat or oiled. Also 
Du, smoddig, smutty, smotsen, to smudge. Ὑ. We have the same 
idea in M.E. smoterlich, which I explain as ‘ wanton,’ like prov. E. 
smutty, Chaucer, C.T. 5961; and in M.E. besmotred, 
dirtied, id. 76. ‘Also in A.S. smittian, to spot, Wright's V 
besmitan, to pollute, defile, Mark, vii. 15, derivatives of emit 
smite, hence, to infect; cf. Shakespeare's use of strike, Cor. iv. 
See Smite. ‘smut, verb ; smutl-y, smutt-iely, smutt-ioness, 

SNACK, a part, portion, share; see Snatch. 

SNA idle with a piece confining the nose, and with a 
slender mouth-piece. (Du.) ‘A bitte or a snaffle;' Baret (1580). 
Short for infer nce jiece. * With a snaffle and a brydle;* 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 1366 (R.) And in ‘Antony, ii. 2. 63. 
‘A snaffle, Camus ; to snaffle, radere ;* Levins. = D: mavel'a horse's 
muzzle; O. Du. snabel, snavel, " the nose or snout of a beast or a fish;” 
Hexham. Dimin. of O. Du, snabbe, snebbe, ‘the bill or περ of a 
bird;’ id. The lit. sense of snabbe is ‘snapper;’ it is a weakened form 
of snapp-a* (with suffix -a of the agent), from O. Du. snappen, ‘to, 
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‘snap up, or to intercept ;’ id. See Snap. + G. schnabel, bill, snout ; 
dimin. of schnappe, a vulgar term for mouth; from schnappen, vb. 
SNAG, an abrupt projection, as on a tree where a branch has 
‘Deen cut off, a short branch, knot, Projecting tooth. (C.) * Which 
with a staffe, all full of litle snags;” Spenser, F.Q. ii. 11. 23; of. iv. 
ἢ. ἡ. [The word frag, which has much the same sense, is of Celtic 
origin; see Knag.] Snag is a sb. from the prov. E. verb snag, to 
trim, to cut off the twigs and small branches from a tree ; the tool 
used (a kind of bill-hook) is called a sagger; hence also the 
Kentish snaggle, to nibble (Halliwell).—Gael. snagair, to carve or 
whittle away wood with ἃ knife, snaigh, to hew, cut down, reduce 
wood into shape, trim; Irish snaigh, a hewing, cutting. Cf. also 
Gael. snag, a little audible knock ; isn snag, a wood-pecker. Thus 
the lit. sense of the verb to snag is to chip or cut away gradually, to 


trim, to Hence also Icel. snagi, a clothes-peg. 
ΒΝ ΑΥ̓͂ a slimy creeping insect. (K) ΜΈ. maple, Prompt. Ῥατν. 
‘The é (y) is due to an earlier g, precisely as in Aail (1), nail.—A.S. 


snagl, snegel; Wright's Voc. i. 24,1. 4; i. 78, col. 2. Snagl (= 
ina isn weakened diminutive, with for ¢, from Α. 8. λαρά, a 
snake, a creeping thing; see Snake, ‘the lit. sense is 'a small 
creeping thing,’ or little reptile. Cf, M.E. snegge (prov. E. snag), a 
snail, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 3a; and G. schnecke, a’snail, Swed. 
andicka, + Icel, snigill, a snail. + Dan. snegl. 

SNAKE, « kind of serpent. (E.) The lit. sense is ‘a creeping 
thing,’ which is also the sense of serpent and of reptile. M.E. snake, 
‘Wyclif, Rom. iii, 13.—A.S. snaca, to translate Lat. scorpio, Luke, x. 
19. The sense is ‘creeper,’ but the corresponding A. S. verb is only 
found in the form «πέραν, with a sup) . t. smde*, pp. snicen δ; 
see Sneak, which is the mod. E.form. Perhaps the former a of the 
A.S. word was orig. long, as in Icelandic. + Icel. snr ; also sndkr. 
+ Dan. snog. + Swed. snok, And cf. Skt. φάρα, a serpent; Schmidt, 
Vocalismus, ii. 472. Der. snail. 

SNAP, to bite suddenly, snatch up. (Du.) In Shak. Much Ado, 
v.1.116. ‘A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles;’ Wint. Tale, iv. 3. 
26. ‘I snappe at a thing to catche it with my tethe;' Palsgrave. 
Not an old word.= Du. snappen, to snap, snatch; ‘to snap up, or to 
‘intercept,’ Hexham. 4+ Dan. snappe ; Swed. snappa, to snatch away. 
+G. schnappen, M.H.G. snaben, to snap, snatch. Β. All from 
Teut. base SNAP, to snatch, parallel to SNAK; see Snatch. 
Der. snapp-ish, i.e. ready to bite or snap; sapp-ish-ly, -ness. Also 
srap-dragon, a plant, so called because the lips of the corolla, when 
parted, snap together like a dragon's mouth; also a game in which 
raisins are snapped out of a flame, as if from a fiery dragon. Also 
snap-hance, a fire-lock (Nares), from Du. snaphaan, a fite-lock, O. Du. 
saphaen, ‘a robber that snaps upon one in the highway, or a sna 
haunce’ (Hexham); from Du. snappen, to snap, and saan, a cock, 
also a cock of a gun, allied to E. Hen, q.v, Also snaffle, q.v. 
‘And see snip. @@r It may be added that there may have been an 
‘old strong verb ἐπὶ snap; Rietz, indeed, gives such a verb as 
still found in Si ialects, viz. infin. snippa, pt. t. snapp, old pp. 
snuppit, with the sense to snap, to snatch. ‘once accounts for 
E. snip’; also for snub (weakened form of snup); also for snuff (2), to 
snap or snip off the end of the wick of a candle. Parallel to this is 
the base SNAK, to gasp, hence to snatch ; here also we find O. Du. 
‘mick ot snack, ἃ gasp (Hexham), and Low G. snukken, to sob. Yet 
again, we not only have E. sniff, but also E. snuff (1), besides Swed. 
snafla, to snuffie. We thus recognise (1) the base SNAP, to bite at 
quickly (variants snip, snup) ; (2) the base SNAK, to gasp, snatch at 
(variants sik, snuk); and (3) the base SNAF, to inhale breath 
(variants snif, suf), ΑἹ] perhaps from the same orig. root. 

SNARE, a noose, trap. (E.) Properly a noose, a trap formed 
with a looped string. ‘Hongide himself with a snare;' Wyclif, 
Matt. xxvii, 5.—<A.S. snear, a cord, string; Grein, ii. 459.4 Du, 
snaar, a string. + Icel. snara, a snare, halter. 4+ Dan. snare. 4 Swed. 
snara. + O. H. G. snarakha, a noose; cited by Fick, iii. 350, Curtius, 
i. 392. β. From the Teut. type SNARIIA (the ἃ being Pr 
served in O. H. G.); and this is from the Teut. strong verb SNARH, 
appearing in M. H.G. snerhen, to bind tightly, cited by Fick, and in 
Icel. ssara, to tum quickly, twist, wring (though this is a weak 
verb). We may also note G. scknur, ἃ lace, string, line, cord, which 
is prob. an allied word ; so also Icel. sneri, a twisted rope. Ὑ. The 
‘Teut. SNARH answers to Aryan SNARK, to draw together, con- 
tract, whence Gk. νάρκη, cramp, numbness; see Narcissus. 8. 
Aryan SNARK is an extension from 4/ SNAR, to twist, wind ; 
whence Lithuan. ner-ti, to thread a needle, draw into a chain, Lat. 
ner-uus, ἃ sinew, nerve; see Nerve. 4. And we may further 
note the Ὁ. Irish sndthe, thread, cited in Curtius, i. 393; this suggests 
that the / SNAR, to twist, wind, is related to 4/ SNA, to wind, spin, 
whence Lat. nere, tospin. Cf. Skt. snasd, sndyu, sniva, a tendon, sinew. 
Der, snare, verb, Temp .ii. 2.174, ΜΈ, snaren, Prompt. Parv.; snar-er, 
‘en-snare. Also (obsolete) snar4, a noose, Trevisa, ti. 385. 


SNIP. 


ὦ SNARL, to growl as a surly dog. (E.?) In Shak. K. John. iv. 
3-150. The -1 is a frequentative suffix; the sense is ‘to keep on 
sarring’ ‘1 snarre, as a dogge doth under a door whan he sheweth 
his tethe,’ Palsgrave; spelt sar, Spenser, F.Q. vi. 12. 27. Of O. 
Low G. origin; perhaps E., though not found in Α. 5..-Ὁ. Πα. 
snarren, ‘to brawl, to scould, or to snarle ;᾿ Hexham. + G. schnar~ 
ren, to rattle the letter R, to snarl, speak in the throat. Cf. also 
Tcel. κὸν σία, to rattle in the throat ; sxérg! (pronounced επδγ ἢ), a ταῖς 
ling sound in the throat, Evidently related to Sneer, Snore, 
Snort, which see. 41 Evidently also a parallel form to gaari, 
to snarl; see Gnarl. 

SNATCH, to seize quickly, nap up. (E.) Μ. Ἑ. snacehen, Ali- 
saunder, ed. Stevenson, 6559 (Stratmann); spelt snecchen, Ancren 


Riwle, p. 324, 1. 27. Snacchen is a weakened form of snatken, and 
may be considered as an E. word, though not found in A.S. | The # 
is preserved in the sb. snack, a portion, lit. a snatch or thing snatched 


up; Lowland Scotch anak, ἃ snatch made by a dog at α hart, ἃ snap 
of the jaws, Douglas, tr. of Virgil, xii. 754 (Lat. text). ‘Snack, a 
share; 85, to go snacks with one;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. + Du. snabken, 
to gasp, desire, long, aspire ; ‘de Visch snackt na Aet water, the fish 
sps for water;’ Hexham. The Low G. smakken, prov. G. scknak 
ten, to chatter, is the same word in a different application ; cf. also 
G. schnattern, to cackle, chatter. B. All from a Teut. base 
SNAK, to catch at with the mouth, move the jaws, parallel to 
SNAP (as in E. snap) and to SNAT (as in G, schnattern, to chatter). 
These bases are all imitative, with the notion of a movement of the 
jaws. Der. snatch, sb.; body-satcher. Also snack, sb., as above. 
‘Also prov. Ε. sseck, the ‘snap’ or latch of a door. or See 
remarks on Snap. 


SNEAK, to creep or steal away slily, to behave meanly. (E.) In 
Shak. Troil. i. 2. 248. M.E.'sniten. * Sniked in ant ut neddren’= 
adders creep in and out; O, Eng. Homilies, i. 51. The mod. E. word 


has kept the orig.sound ofthe A.S. ἀπ ΝΒ μίαν, to 
459. Supposed to be a strong verb (pt. t. snde*, 
PP, gnikinw occurs, from an Gbsolete verb, with the 
ikering after. “We also find Icel. sntkja (weak 
an. si 


an 
after, to beg for food silently, as a dog does; 


creep; Grein, ii. 
snicen*); the Icel. 
sense of covetous, 
verb), to hanker 
sg, to sneak, 
slink. Also Swed. dial. sniga, to creep, strong ver! ee seg); 
snika, to banker after, strong verb (pt. t. sel). β. All from a 
Teut. base SNIK, to creep; cf, Irish and Gael. snaigh, snaig, to 
creep, crawl, sneak. Der. saake, 4. v., snail, q. v. 
SNEAP, to pinch, check. (Scand.) See Snub. 

to express contempt. (Scand.) ‘ Sneer, to laugh foolishly 
or scomfully ;* Phillips, ed. 1706; prov. E. sneering-match, a grin- 
ning match (Forby). . M.E. sneren, to deride. ‘pai seered me 
with snering swa, Bot gnaisted over me with thaire tethe tha’ = they 
derided me so with sneering, also they gnashed upon me with their 
teeth; Early Eng. Psalter, ed. Stevenson (Surtees Soc.), Ps. xxxiv. 
16; and see Ps, ii. 4.—Dan. snarre, to grin like a dog; Hunden 
snarrede ad hem, the dog shewed its teeth at him (Molbech). This 
is closely allied to the obsolete E. snar; for which see Snarl. 

‘SNEEZE, to eject air rapidly and audibly through the nose. (E.) 
‘Looking against the sunne doth induce sneezing ;’ Bacon, Nat. 
Hist. § 687. M.E. sxesen, Trevisa, v. 389 (Stratmann). In Chaucer, 
Group H, 1. 62 (1. r7or1, ed. Tyrwhitt), the right reading is fueseth, 
not sxeseth. But snesen is doubtless either a modification οἱ ora 

lel form to it; the initial s is perhaps due to Dan. suse, to sniff, 
for which see Snout. B. We find also fnesynge, violent blow- 
ing, Wyclif, Job, xli. 18.—A.S. fnedsan, to sneeze; whence 
sternutatio, printed sneosung (by error) in Wright's Vocab. i. 46, col. τ. 
Allied to A.S. fnast, a puff, blast. Grein, i. 307 ; Icel. fnasa, to sneeze, 
snort. + Du. fniezen, to sneeze. + Swed. fnysa, Dan. fnyse, to snort. 
Ὑ. We thus arrive at a base FNUS, evidently a mere variant of 
HINUS, to sneeze, Fick, iii, 82; for which see Meese. Der. sneeze, 
sb. And see necse, 

SINIFF, to scent, draw in air sharply through the nose. (Scand.) 
Not common in old books. Johnson defines stuff, sb., as ‘ resent- 
ment expressed by snifting” M. E. snevien or sneuen (with u=s), O. 
Eng. Homilies, ii. 37, 1. 25; ii, 207, 1. 16; this would give a later 
B, marie owen was formed name to snivel, given in Miashca. 
cel. snefja*, ἃ lost verb, οἱ le + Sharp-scent 
Sccurs (Atts, Zvii. 21); Dan. snive, to sulk saud’;'and εἰ, Swed. 
anyfia, to sob. And cf. Icel. snippa, to sniff with the nose, seape, to 
sniff, " Allied to Snuff (1), q.v. Der. sniff, sb. ; σπέν-αὶ, q.v. 

SNIP, to cut off, esp. with shears or scissors. (Du.) | Shak. has 
snip, sb, L.L.L. iti. 22; also snipt, Bee All's Well, iv. 5. 2. He 
connects it with snap, id. v. 1. 63.—Du. smippen, to snip, clip. A 
weakened form of Du. snappen, ‘to soap up, or to interoept ‘Hexham; 
see Snap. + G. schnippen, to snap; ‘weakened form schnappen, to 
snap, to catch, It has probably been influenced in use by the 
gsimilar word nip, which comes however from the Teut. base KNIB; 


SNIPE. 


‘see Nip. Der. «πὶ 
Butler's Hudibras, pt. 


‘eit, 


6.3, . Also snip-snap, Pope, Dunciad, 


+G. schnepfe, a snij 


to snuffle, which is a parallel form; see 
. So also Teel. sngfill, a slight scent; allied to «πέρα, to 
Saif, The AS. ef, mncns, is unauthorised. Der. envelber 
anivel, sb. 

SNOB, a vulgar person. (Scand.) Prov. E. snob, a vulgar ignorant 
person; also a journeyman-shoemaker (Suffolk); see Halliwell. ‘Snap, 
a lad or servant, now mostly used ludicrously ;’ Thoresby's letter to 
Rey, 1703 (E-D.S. Gloss. B17); “Snape pert youth, North Halli- 
well. Lowland Sc. saab, a shoemaker’s or cobbier’s boy (Jamieson). 
Of Scand. origin.=Tcel. endgr, a dolt, idiot, with the notion of im- 


out of countenance, ashamed. See 
“ SNOOD, a fillet, ribbon. (E.) 
Lady of the Lake, c, i. st. 19; and see note 2 Ὁ. Μ. Ε. snod (12th 
tury) ; Wright's Voc. i. 89, col. 1.—A.S. andd. ᾿ Vitta, ἐπόά 5" 
id. i. 74, col. 2. The orig. sense is ‘a twist;’ from the Teut. base 
SNU, SNIW, to turn, twist, appearing in Icel. sna, to turn, twist, 
Dan. snoe, to twist, entwine, Swed. sno, to twist, twine; also in Swed. 
sno, sb., a twist, twine, string, answering in sense to E. snood, and 
Tcel. sntidr, a twist, twirl, answering in form to A.S. ἐπόά. B. The 
Teut. SNU, SNIW, further appears in Goth. ssiwan, to go, A.S. 
snecwan, to hasten, whence the sense of ‘tum about’ or ‘turn’ seems 
to have been evolved; see Fick, iii. Cf. Gk. νέειν, to swim, 
Skt. omy, to flow. The sense of ‘flow’ seems the oldest; hence to 
proceed, go, tum about, turn, twine, 

SNORB, to breathe hoarsely in sleep. (E.)_ M. E. soren, Chau- 
cer, C.T. 5210, The only trace of it in A.S. is the sb. sora, a 
snoring, in a gloss (Bosworth). Ὁ, Du. snorren, ‘to gramble, 
mutter,’ Hexham; snarren, ‘to brawle, scoulde, snarle,’ id. + G. 
schnarren, to rattle, snarl. Β. All from Tent. base SNAR, to 
make a growling or rattling noise in the throat, hence, to snore. 
It is used in the sense of ‘snore’ in some Teut. tongues only in the 
extended form SNARK ; as, e.g. in G. schnarchen, to snore, snort, 
Du. snorken, Low G. snorken, snurken, Dan. snorke, Swed. snorka, to 

threaten (orig. to snort with rage), Icel. snerkja, snarka, to make a 

sputtering noise, like a light with a damp wick. See Snarl, 

᾿ τ. Der. snore, sb., snor-er. Also snor-t, 4. ν. 

SNORT, to force air violently through the nose, as a horse. 
(Scand.) Μ.Ε. anorten, to snore, Chaucer, C.T. 416t. Put for 
snorken*, by the occasional cl of k to at the end of a syllable, 
as in bat (animal) from M.E. bakke, &c.—Dan. snorke, to snort; 
Swed. ssorka, to threaten (orig. to snort, fume, be angry). + Du. 
smorken, to snore, snort. G. scknarchen, to snore, snort, bluster. 
Β. All from Teut. base SNARK, to snort, an extension from SNAR, 
to snore, growl; see Snore. Der. snort-er;. snort, sb. 

SNOT, mucus from the nose. (Ὁ. Low 6.) M.E. snotte, snothe, 
Prompt. Parv. The A. 8. forms are unauthorised. =O. Fries. snot 
“Du. snot; Low G. smote. Dan. snot. Supposed to be from the 
pp. sioten of a lost strong verb, which would appear as A.S. snedtan* 
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spp, a small piece, dimin. of snip, sb., in any case, it is closely related to snout and to prov. E, snite, to 
. 1. 824. 


wipe the nose; see further under Snout. 
SNOUT, the nose of an animal. (Scand) ΜΕ. enowe, Chau- 
cer, C. ΤΟ 15011; snute, King Horm, ed. Lumby, 1082, Not found 
in A. S.<Swed. anu, a snout, muzzle ; Dan, snude, 4 Low G. saute. 
+ Du. suit. + G. schnaze. Β. From a Teut. type SNUTA; 
whence Icel. anfta, to wipe the nose, Swed. snyta, Dan. snyde, the 
same; whence E. snite, to blow the nose (Halliwell). So also G. 
schnizen, schnewzen, to blow the nose, snuff a candle. y. The 
form SNUTA is probably due to αὶ lost strong verb, given in Ett- 
miiller as A.S. snestan* (pt. t. snedt*, pp. tnoten*), perhaps ‘to 
tiff,” at any rate, the E, snot, mucus, is Closely related. Another 
allied word is suite, a snipe, mentioned under Snipe. δ. We 
find shorter forms in Dan. snue, to sniff, snuff, snort, Low G. ἐπάν, 
prov. G. schnau, ἃ snout, beak; all from a base SNU. And it is 
clear that Swed. dial. snok, ἃ snout, prov. G. schnuff, a snout, E. snuff, 
sniff, Dan, sause, to snuff or sniff, go back to the same bese, which 
seems to have indicated a sudden inspiration ofthe breath through 
the nose. . 
SNOW, a form of frozen rain. (E.) Μ. Ἑ. snow; hence snow 
white, Chancer, C.T. 8264.—A.S. sndw; Grein, ii. 458. 4: Du. 
sneeuwv. + Icel. marr, snjdr, snjér. + Dan. nce, + Swed. snd, + Goth. 
anaiws. + G. schnee, + Lithuan, sndgas. 4 Russ. snieg’. Ὁ Lat. nix 
(gen. niuis). + Gk. acc. viga; whence νιφάν, a snow-flake. + Irish 
and Gael. neachd. + W. nyf. B. The Tent. base is SNIW, for 
to snow, whence Lat. ningit, it snows (with 
sningti, to snow, Greek viger, it snows, 
828. The orig. sense of / SNIGH 
‘was prob. to wet, moisten; cf. Skt. seka (=snih-a), oil, moisture ; 
snih, vb., whence pp. snigdka, oily, wet, dense, cooling; note also 
hin drops, irish scidhe, a Grop of in, 
k. vie, to wash, are from a 4/SNIG, 
which may be related ; see Curtius, i. 395. Der. sow, verb; snow 
Mind. dct drop, plough, hot lip; alto mown, monies: 
SNUB, , scold, reprimand. 


, to check, (Scand.) Τὸ snub one, to 
take one up sharply’ Phillips, ed. 1706; spelt seubbe in Levins, ed. 
1570. The older form is seb or snib; spelt snebbe, Spenser, Shep. 


Kal. Feb. 1. 125 ; snib, id. Mother Hubberd’s Tale, 372. M.E. snibben, 
Chaucer, Ὁ. T.'523.—Dan. snidbe, ‘to set down, blow up,’ i.e. re- 
primand (whence E. sib); Swed. snubba, to snub, to check (whence 

snub); Icel. snubba, to snub, chide. ‘The orig. sense was to snip 
off the end of a thing; cf Teel. aabidtr, snubbed, nipped, the 
pointed end being cut off; moreover the final ὁ is weakened from p, 
ef. Icel, snupra, to snub, chide. B. Another form of anub appears 
in sneap, to check, pinch, nip, LL. L. i. 1. 100; Wint. Tale, i. 2. 13. 
‘This is from Icel. sneypa, orig. to castrate, then used as a law-term, 
to outrage, dishonour, and in mod. usage to chide or snub a child; 
whence sseyfa, sb., a disgrace. ‘This is a related word, and cognate 
with Swed. sndpa, to castrate, Swed. dial. snéppa, to cut off, to snuff 
a candle, snubba, to clip, cut off. Ὑ, The root ay in Teut. 
SNAP, to snap, to snip; see remarks upon Snap; and see Snuff (2). 
Der. snub, sb. ; also snub-nosed, q.v. Doublet, snuff (a). 

'OSED, having a short nose. (Scand. and E.) Added 
by Todd to Johnson. It means, literally, with a short or stumpy 
nose, as if cut off short. Cf. snubbes, 5. pl., the short stumpy pro- 
jections on a staff that has been roughly cut and trimmed, Spenser, 
F.Q. i, 8. 7. Snub is from the Swed. dial. ἐπωδδα, to clip, snip: 
whence Swed. dial. seubba, a cow without homs or with cut homs, 
Tcel. snubbdeer, snipped, clipped, with the end cut off. See Snub 
above. And see ose. 

SNUFF (1), to miff, draw in air violently through the nose, to 
smell. (Du.) ‘ As if you snuffed up love by smelling love;' L.L. L. 
6. Spelt suffe itt Levins, ed. 1570. It is a mere variant of sniff, 

M. E. sneven, a word of Scand. origin; see Sniff. β, The change 
of spelling fom sneeve ot sniff may have been due to confusion with 
suff (2) below. But it was rather borrowed directly from O. Du. 
snuff, (Du. snuiven), ‘ to snuffe out the filth out of one’s nose’ 
g fexham) ; cf. Du. περ, smelling, scent, len, to smell out. Cf. 
wed, snufva, a cold, catarth ; snufven, a sniff or scent of a thing; 
Swed. dial. μιανία, sna, emia, to saufle (which is the frequent. 
form); Dan. sndvle, to snuffie. We also find Swed. safla, to souffle, 
speak through the nose; G. schnupfen, a catarth, schaupfen, to take 
snuff; prov. G. schauffeln, schniiffeln, to snuffle, to smell (Fligel). 
Ὑ. These forms all go back to a base SNUF or SNAF, of which an 
older form was SNUP or SNAP, as appears from the related Icel. 
snippa, to sn, rogpa, a snout, snap, to sui, The orig. sense of 
the Teut. base SNAP was probably ‘to gasp,’ or draw in breath 
quickly, and there is no reason why it may not be ultimately identical 
with map, to catch up quickly. See remarks on Snap. Der. 

ru ywdered tobacco ; snuff-box, snuff-y. 
(2), to snip the top of a candle-wick. (Scand.) ΜῈ, 
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smuffen, to snuff out a candle, Wyclif, Exod. xxv. 38, note y (later' 
version); the earlier version has: ‘ where the snoffes ben quenchid ’= 
where the candle-snnfis are extinguished, This form snuffen is a 
variant, or corruption of seuppen*, not found, yet more correct; it 
agrees with prov. E. rap, ἴο eat off, as cattle da young shoots 
(Halliwell). = Swed. dial. sndppa, to snip or cut off, esp. to snuff 
a candle (Rietz) ; cf. Dan. seubbe, to nip off, the same word as 
E, swb; see Stub. Der. suff (of a candle), sb., M.E. suoffe, as 
above; suff-dishes, Exod. xxv. 38; smgf-ers, Exod. xxxvii. 23. 


Doublet, sub. 

SNUG, comfortable, lying close and warm. (Scand.) + Where 
you lay seug;’ Dryden, i 24. Shak. has * Say 
the joiner ;” Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 2. 66. Cf. prov. 


P snug, tight, hand- 

some, Lancashire (Halliwell) ; snog, tidy, trimmed, in perfect order 

(Cleveland Glossary). = Icel. sndggr, smooth, said of wool or hair: 

Ὁ. Swed. snygg, short-haired, smooth, trimmed, neat, Swed. DORE, 
ick; Dan. sndg ( 

was 


cleanly, neat, genteel ; Norweg. sndgg, short, qui 
ΚΡ, nid), neat, smart, ty (Holbeck). E ‘The orig. sense 
“trimmed” or ‘cropped’; from a verb of which the only surviving 
trace in Scand, is in Norweg. and Swed. dial. snikka, to cut, da 
joiner’s work ; whence alsq North E. snick, to notch, to cut, South E. 
‘nig, to cut or chap off, whence Devon. snig, close and private (i.¢. 
snug); see Halliwell. Der. snug-ly, saugenass, 

Β6., thus, in such» manner or degree, (6). ΜΈ, so, Chaucer, C. 
Το 11; Northem sa, Barbour’s Bruce (passim) ; also swa, Chaucer, 
C.T, 4028, where the Northern dialect is imitated. = A. S. swd, sa; 
Grein, ii, 497.4 Du. z00. + Icel. sud, later svd, ενο, s0.4-Dan. saa. 
Swed. sd. Τῶν 00. 4 Goth, sea, τὸ; swe, just as; swa-swe, just as. 
B. All from Teut. base SWA, adv., 50; this is from an oblique case 
of the Teut. SWA, one’s own, Aryan SWA, one’s own, oneself, a re- 
flexive pronominal base; whence Skt. sva, one's awn self, own, Lat. 
swus, one’s qwn, Thus s0= in one’s own way, in that very way. See 
Curtius, i. 49t; Fick, iii. 360. 

SOAK, to i 
υἷος. “ὦ 
ἦν. 2.16, 


i. 134. (Ε Α.5. 
ἄκροι Grein, i. 43. 
ian *, to make to suck, as a causal form, made from the pp. 
socen of sfican, to suck ; and indeed, such a form appears in Bosworth’s 
Dict., but is absolutely unauthorised. There is, however, the sb. 
soc, oF gesoc, ἃ sucking, Gen. xxi. 7,8. We may also compare W. 
swga, soaked, sugno, to suck, but only by way of illustration ; for the 
word is E., not Celtic. See Suck. Der. soak-er. 

SOAP, a compound of oil or fat with soda or potash, used for 
washing. (E.?) M.E. sope, Rob. of Glouc. p. 6, L. 19. [The long o 
is due to A. 8. d, as in stone fram A.S. stdn, = A.S. sdpe, soap ; 
Ailfric’s Homilies, i. 472, 1. 6; Wright's Voc. i. 86,1. 13, -+ Du. zeep. 
+ cel. κάρα. + Dan. sabe. 4+ Swed. sdpa. 4 G. seife, M.H. G. καἰ γιά, 
O.H.G. seiphd. B. By some supposed to be a Teutonic word, 
connected with Low G. sipen, to trickle; and perhaps connected with 
Sap. Τὰς difialty lies chify inthe relationship of the Lat. cap, 
soap; we have to discover whether the Teut. word was borrowed 
from the Lat, sapo, or whether, on the other hand, the Lat. 
(appearing in Pliny) was not rather borrowed from the Teutonic, 
(rom the Lat, ace. taponem came F. tavon, Tal. sapone, Span. xabow, 
ἄς) The wuly cognate Lat. word would appear to be sebum, tallow, 
grease. The W. sebon, Gael. siopunn, siabunn, Irish siabunn, seem 
to be borrowed 
Der. soap, verb; soap-y. 

BOAR, to fly alot Ὁ, τ 1). ΜΕ, soren. ‘As doth an egle, 
whan him list to sore ;” Chaucer, C.T. 10437. A term of hawking, 
and accordingly of F. origin. =F. essorer, ‘to expose unto, or lay out 
in, the weather; also, to mount or sore up;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. sorare, 
“to soare in the aire;’ Florio. = Low Lat. exaurare* (not found), to 
expose to the air; regularly formed from ex, out; and cura, a 
“breeze, the air. B. The Lat. axra was either borrowed from, or is 
cognate with Gk. αὔρα, a breeze; it is formed with the suffix -ra 
from av or af-, to blow, from ψῇ AW, to blow. And the %, AW 
is another form of γ WA, to blow, whence E. wind; see Wind, 
Air. 


SOB, to sigh convulsively, with tears. (Ε) ΜῈ. sobben. 
‘Swowed and sobbed and syked' [sighed] ; P. Plowman, Β. xiv. 326. 
.. S. sidfian, seéfian, to lament ; Alfred, tr. of Boethius, 
ς. xxxvi. § 1, lib. να; from a base SUF, variant of Teut. base 
SUP, to sup, sip, suck in, 


τ᾿ 


from the Lat. acc. saponem. See Curtius, ii. 63. 


SOCKET. 


B. This is clearly shewn by the allied G. seufeen, to 
siuften, siften, O.H. G. stiftén, to sigh, formed from 
HG. sb. sift, a sigh, sob; this sb. being again formed from 
1. H. G. stifan, to sup, sip, cognate with E. sup; see Sup. So also 
Icel. syptir, a sobbing. Der. sob, sb. 


se, which before a vowel appears as sed-, as in sed-itio, lit. "ἃ going 
μάδῷ 


“οἱ, see Sot. The Ital. bricco is prob. allied to briccone, a rogue, 
knave, sup) by Diez to be derived from G. brechen, to break, 
cognate with E. Break, as if the orig. sense were house breaker or 
law-breaker, and so the word became a term of reproach. In that 
case, the orig. sense is ‘foolish young ass,’ or ‘silly knave,’ hence a 
nickname, and finally an assumed name. ὀὠγι Cotgrave also spells 
the word soubriguet, and Littré and Scheler note the occurrence of 
soubsbriguet in ἃ text of the 14th century with the sense of ‘a chuck 
under the chin,’ Here soubz (mod. F. sous) answers to Lat. sub, and 
briquet is the same as E. brisket; see Sub- and Brisket. Wedg- 
‘wood’s account of the word is as follows. * Norm. bruchei, the bole 
of the throat, breast-bone in birds. . Fouler sus J"bruchet, to seize by 
the throat. Hence soubriguet, sobriquet, properly a chuck under the 
chin, and then “a quip or cut given, a mock or flout, a jeast broken 
on ἃ man,” {finaly} “ἃ nickname;” Cotgrave. “ Percussit super 
mentonem faciendo dictum le soubriguet;” Act a.D. 1335 in Archives 
du Nord de la France, iii. 35. “Donna deux petits coups appelés 
soubzbriquets des dois de la main sous le menton;”" Act ἃ. ἢ. 1335+ 
ibid. in Hericher, Gloss. Norm. In the same way sonbarbe, “the 
part between the chin and the throat, also a check, twitch, jerk given 
to a horse with his bridle, endurer une soubarbe, to indure an affront ;” 
Cot! 8. Wedgwood’s account seems the right one. If so, the 
sense is ‘chuck under the chin,’ hence, an affront, nickname. At 
the same time, Cotgrave’s sobriquet must be due to αὶ popular 


etymology. 

800, SOCAGE, law-terms. (E.) See Soke. 

SOCLABLE, companionable. (F.,—L.) In Shak. K. John, i. 
188. -- Ε. sociable, ‘ sociable ;' Cot.—Lat. sociabilis, sociable ; formed 
with suffix -bilis from socia-re, to accompany. = Lat. socius, a com- 
panion, lit, ‘a follower.’ = Lat. base soc-, allied to sec- or sek-, 
Appearing in sequi (= seh-wi), to follow ; all from 4/ SAK, to follow; 
see Sequence. Der. sociabl-y, sociable-ness, sociabili-ty. From Lat. 
socius is also formed the adj. socialis, whence E. social, with the adv. 
social-ly, also social-i-ty, socialise, social-ist, socialism. Also society, 
L.L.L,, iv. 2, 166, from F. societé, ‘ society,’ Cot., which from Lat. 
acc, societatem. Also dis-sociate, as-sociate. 

SOCK, a sort of half stocking, buskin. (L.) M.E. socke, Prompt. 
Parv. ; see Way's note. A.S. soce; Wright's Vocab., i. 26, col. 1, has: 
*Callicula [= caligala], ἃ mere misprint for socc, as Somner 
correctly prints it in his edition of A£lfric’s Gloss., p. 61, 1. 11.—Lat. 
soccus, a light shoe, slipper, sock, worn by comic actors, and so taken as 
the synbol of comedy, as in Milton, L’Allegro, 132. β, Perhaps 
allied to Gk. σάττειν ( = ads-yew), to load, furnish, equip. Der. socket. 

SOCKET, a hollow into which something is inserted. (Εν - L.) 
M.E. soket, King Alisaunder, 4415. = Ο, Ε΄ soket, given by Roque- 
fort only as (1) a dimin. of Ε΄ soc, ἃ plough-share, and (2) a dimin, 
of Ε. soucke, a stump or stock of a tree. β, [Of these, the F. soc is 
of Celtic origin; cf, W. sweh, a snout, ἃ ploughshare, and with this 
word we have here nothing to da.) But soucke must be a variant of 
an older form soc*, as shewn by the dimin. soket, and by the Ital. 
zoceo, a stump or stock of a tree. Again, the Ital. zoceo appears to 
be the same as Span. zoco, only used in the sense of wooden shoe of 

» Port. socco, ἃ sock, jen shoe, clog. The interchange of s 
‘z is not uncommon (initially) in italian; thus Florio gives zoe 
colo, ‘a wooden pattin,’ 85 ἃ variant of soccolo, with the same sense. 
Cf. mod. Εἰ. socgue, a Sof. y- Diez supposes all these words last 
mentioned to be alike derived from Lat. socews, a sock, shoe. The 


. The word represents the convulsive suck- g accident that shoes were frequently made of wood caused the exten 


SOD. 


&c, We may particularly notice F. socle, a plinth, pedestal, used as 
an architectural term, and coming very near to the idea of E. socket, 
whilst the corresponding Ital. zoccolo means both a plinth and a 
Wooden shoe, 8. We may conclude that socket is a dimin. of 
sock, notwithstanding the great change in sense. A ‘ small wooden 
shoe’ gives no bad idea of a socket in which to erect ἃ pole, 
&c. One sense of E. shor is‘a notched piece in which something 
rests’ (Webster); used as a term in speaking of machinery. Sce 


SOD, torf, » surface of earth covered with growing grass. (E.) 
CA sod, tarfe, cespes° Levins, ed. 1570. So called from the sodde 
or soaking condition of soft turf in rainy weather or in marshy 
places. That the connection with the verb to seethe is real is appa- 
rent from the cognate terms. 4 Du. zode, sod, green turf; O. Du. 
zode, ‘seething or boiling,’ also ‘a sodde or a turfe;* Hexham. 
Also contracted to zoo in both senses; ‘ z00, a sod; het water is aan 
de zoo, the water begins to seeth ;’ Sewel. Note also O. Du. sood, 
a well (Hexham); 80 named from the bubbling up of the water, and 
cognate with A.S. sed, a well, a pit, from the same verb (secthe). 
O. Fries. satha, sada, sod, turf; allied to sath, sad, a well. 4+ Low G. 
sode, sod ; allied to sood, a well. - G. sode, sod, turf, allied to G. sod, 
a bubbli oiling water. See Seethe, Suda. 


Fem. of Ital. sodo, " solide, 
is a contracted form of Ital. 


SODER, the same as Solder, q. v. 

SODOMY, an unnatural crime. (F,=L.,<Gk,—Heb.) In 
Cot. =F. sodomie, ‘sodomy ;’ Cot. So called because it was imputed 
to the inhabitants of Sodom ; Gen. xix. 5.— F. Sodome, Sodom.= Lat. 
Sodoma. = Gk. Σόδομα. «- Heb, Sedém (with initial sameck) ; explained 
to mean ‘burning’ in Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, cap. vii; but this 
is quite uncertain. 

SOFA, a long seat with stuffed bottom, back, and arms. (Arab.) 
“Ἧς lea) off from the sofa in which he sat ;’ Guardian, no. 167 
fret 198}, Sept. 22, 1713, The story here given is said to be trans- 

fated from an Arabian MS.; this may be a pretence, but the word is 
Arabic. = Arab, suffat, suffak, sopha, a couch, place for reclining 
upon before the doors of Eastem houses, made of wood or stone ;* 
Rich. Dict,, p. 936.— Arab. root saffa, to draw up in line, put a seat 
to a saddle; ibid, 


SOFT, easily yielding to pressure, gentle, easy, smooth. (E.) 
MLE, soft, Wycli, Matt. 21°8, 9; Chaucer, C-T. 12035, = A.S. 
softe, gen. used as an adv., Grein, ii. 464. The adj. form is com- 


monly κάμε (id. 423), where the 6 is farther modified to 4. 4 O. Sax. 
sifto, softly ; only in the compar. sdftur ; Heliand, 3302. + G. sanft, 
soft? Ὁ. 1H.G. samo, adv., softly, lightly, gently ge Rom 
certain; but perhaps allied to Icel. sefa, Ὁ. Icel. svefa, to soothe, 
soften, one of the numerous derivatives from the / SWAP, to sleep; 
see Soporific. J The G. sackt, Du. zacht, soft, can hardly 
from the same root, or in any way allied. Der. sofi-ly, M. E. softely 
(three syllables), Chaucer, C.T. 4209; sofi-ness, Layamon, 25549. 
Also soft-en, in which the final -en is added by analogy with length-en, 
&c.; the M.E. soften would only have given a later E. verb fo soft; 
cf, softeS in Ancren Riwle, p. 244, 1. 27. The right use of soften is 
intransitive, as in Shak. Wint. Tale, ii. 2. 40. 

SOIL (1), ground, mould, country. (F.,-L.) _M.E. saile; spelt 
soyle, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1039. -- Ὁ. F. soel, suel, later sueil, 
‘the threshold of 9 door;* Cot.= Lat. solea, a covering for the foot, 
a sole, sandal, sole of the foot, timber on which wattled walls aré 
built.’ The Late Lat. solea also means ‘soil, or ground,’ by con- 
fusion with Lat. solwm, ground, whence F. sol, ‘the soil, ground; 
Ὅοι. B. We cannot derive E. soil from F. sol, on account of the 
diphthong ; but it makes little difference, since Lat. solea, sole of the 
foot, and solum, ground, are obviously closely connected words, and 
.F. sof and sweil are’ confused. y. The root of Lat. sola, 
aol-um is uncertain; perhaps ἱ stands for ὦ, as in Lat. lacruma for 
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sion of meaning to wooden shoe, clog, block of wood, og, stump, Prone, The sil may be that whereon « thing reste; cf. Fs sol 


foundation ;’ Cot. See Bole (1), Bole (2). The word exile is 
connected. Doublets, sole (1), sole (2). 

‘SOLL (2), to defile, contaminate. (F< 1.) _M.E. soilen, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 84, 1. 23; P. Plowman, B. xiv. 2. [Quite a distinct word 
from Μ. F. sulen, and mod. E. sully.] The sense is to cover with 
mire; fo take soil, lit. to betake oneself to muddy water, was a term: 
of the chase; see Halliwell. = O.F. soillier (1ath cent., Littré), Εν 
souiller, ‘to soil,’ Cot.; whence ‘se souiller (of ἃ swine), to take 
soile, or wallow in the mii id. =O. Ε΄ soil, souil ; * soil, or sowil de 
sanglier, the soile of a wilde boare, the slough or mire wherein he 
hath wallowed Το. ‘Cotgrave also gives the same meaning to 
ΟΕ. sueil, but this is really due to confusion; the last word properly 
means ‘a threshold of a door,’ and is treated of above, under 
Soil (1).] Cf. O. Ital. sogliare, ‘to sully, defile, or pollute,’ Florio 
also sogliardo (mod. Ital. eugliardo), * slovenly, sluttish, or hoggit 
id, Diez also cites Prov. sols, mire, sulhar, to soil; and sulha, 
sow, which last is (as he says) plainly derived from Lat. suewla, ἃ 
young sow, dimin, of sus, a sow, Ww. . Similarly, he 
explains the F. soui? from the Lat. adj. suillus, belonging to swine, 
derived from the same sb. We may farther compare Port. sujar, to 
soils, nasty, dirty; and note the curious confirmation of the above 

rymology obtained by comparing Span. ensuciar, to soil, with Span. 
‘émporcar, used in precisely the same sense, and obviously derived 
from Lat. porcus, a pig.  Ὑ. There is therefore (as Diez remarks) 
neither need nor reason for connecting soi! with E. sully and its 
various Teutonic cognates, δ. It will be observed that the dif- 
ference in sense between soil (1)=ground, and soil (2), sb.=mire, is 
so slight that the words have doubtless frequently been confused, 
though really from quite different sources. There is yet a third 

with the same spell + see Boil (3). Der. soit, sb., a spot, 
stain, a new coinage verb; the old sb. soil, « wallow! 
place (really the original of the verb), is obsolete. ‘gar The Α. 5. 
solu, mire, is not the orig. of E. soil, but of prov. E. soal, sole, a dirty 
ROLL τῷ, Eps. ΝΙΝ C3. fat 
(3), 1ο. cattle with green grass, to fatten with feeding. 
(F.,=L.) See Halliwell; the expression " soiled horse,’ i.e. a horse 
high fed upon green food, is in King Lear, iv. 6.124. (Quite dis- 
tinct from the words above.) Better spelt sou; Halliwell gives 
soul, to be satisfied with food.'=O. F. saoler (Burguy), later saouler, 
“to glut, cloy, fill, satiate ; Cot. Mod. F. sodler.=O. F. saol, adj. 

(Burguy), later saoul, ‘full, cloied, satiated,’ Cot. Mod. F. sodl.— 

tt, satullus, filled with food; ἃ dimin. form from satur, fall, 
satiated, akin to satis, enough. See Sate, Satiate, Sat a 

SOIREE, an evening party, (Ε...-- 1.) Borrowed from French, 
+A friendly swarry;’ Pickwick Papers, ¢. 36; spelt soiree in the 
heading to the chapter. =F. soirée, ‘the evening-tide,’ Cot. ; hence a 
party given in the evening. Cf. Ital. serata, evening-tide, Formed 
as a fem. pp. from a (supposed) Low Lat. verb serare*, to become 
late; from Lat. sérus, late in the day, whence Ital. sera, F. soir, 
evening. ‘The orig. of Lat. servs is doubtful. 

SOJOURN, to dwell, stay, reside. (F.,—L.) M.E. soiornen, 
Rob. of Branne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 3, last line ; soiournen, Chaucer, 
C.T. 4568. (Here imj.)=O. F. sojorner, sojourner, to sojourn ; also 
spelt sejorner, sejourner (Burguy). Mod. F. séjourner ; cf. Ital. sog~ 
giornare, ‘This verb answers to a Low Lat. type subdiurnare®, com- 

of Lat. sub, under, and diurnare, to stay, last long, derived 
from the adj. diurnus, daily; see Sub- and Diurnal or Journal. 

Der. sojourn-er ; sojourn, sb., K. Lear, i, 1. 48, M.E. soiorne, soiorn, 


Barbour’s Brace, ix, 369, vi. 385, 
KE, franchise, iand held by socage. (E.) ‘Soe, signi- 
fies power, auth or liberty to minister justice and execute laws; 


also the shire, circuit, or territory, wherein such power is exercised 
him that is endued with such’a priviledge or liberty τ᾿ Blount's 
fomolexicon, ed. 1691. [Blount rightly notes the word as *Sexon,? 
but under socage gives a wrong derivation from F. soe, ἃ plough-share.] 
‘Sac and Sve; sac was the power and privilege of hearing and de- 
termining causes and disputes, levying of forfeitures and fines, exe- 
cuting laws, and administering justice within a certain precinct; see 
Ellis, Introduction to Domesday Book, i. 273. Sée or Sécn was 
strictly the right of investigating or seeking, ot, as Spelman defines 
it, Cognitio quam dominus habet in curia sua, de causis litibusque 
inter vassallos suos exorientibus. It was also the territory or pre- 
cinct ia which the saew and other privileges were exercised” Gloss. 
to Thorpe’s Diplomatarium, at p. 394 of which we find: ‘i 
heom perofer saca and sécna"= I grant them thereover the privileges 
of sacu and séen. See further in Schmid, Die Gesetze der Angel- 
sachsen, ed. 1858. p. 658. B. Etymologically, sac (Α. 5, sac) is 
the same word as E. sake; the orig. sense is ‘contention,’ hence ἃ 
law-suit, from A.S. sacan, to contend; see Bake. Sake (A. 8. séc) 


dacruma, and the root may be 4/ SAD, to sit; cf. Lat. solium, a seat, Bis ‘the exercise of judicial power,’ and soken (Α. 8. sden, sécen) is ‘an 
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‘enquiry;* both these words are closely connected with mod. E. see, 

‘to investigate, and are derived from A.S. séc, pt. t. of the same verb 

sacan ; see Hence Portioken (ward) in London, which Stow 

‘explains by ‘franchise at the gate.’ Der. soc-age, a barbarous law 

term, made by adding the F. suffix -age (Lat. -aiswm) to A.S. τόσ, 
1¢ 0 is long.) 

‘SOLACE, 2 comfort, relief. (F.=L.) ΜῈ. solas, King Ali- 
eaunder, L 14; Chaucer, C.T. 13753.—0. F. solaz, solace; Burguy 
‘Here z=ts,)—Lat. solatinum, a comfort.— Lat. solatus, pp. of solari, 
to console, comfort. (But some spell the sb. solacium, as if from an 
adj. solax*; this, however, would still be allied to the verb solari.) 
B. “Allied to soluare, seruare, to Keep, prserva.= ψῇ SAR, to pre- 
serve; see Serve. Der. solace, verb, M.E. solacen, P, Plowman, B. 
xix, 23, from 0. F. solar, solaer, to solace (Burguy). And see 


“GOLAN-GOO , the name of ¢ Bint (Scand. and E.) The E. 
Scotch form is soland, which 


cme 


seek, ὃ. 


ΝΣ ” Ralegh, f the World, b. ii. c. 3 (R.) = Lat. solaris, 
solar, = Lat. a the sun. + Icel, sd? 4 Goth. sauil. 4+ Lithuan. sdule, 
+ Russ, solntsé, + W. Aaul (for saul). + Irish. sul. β, The allied 
Gk. word is σείριον, the dog-star, Sirus; of σειρόν, hot, scorching 
Curtius, ii.171. The allied Skt. words are sura, stira, the sun, svar, 
the sun, splendour, heaven, All from 4/ SWAR, to glow; whence 
Skt. sur, to shine, A.S. swelan, to glow, prov. E. sweai, to burn, and 
E. BOLDER see Bultry. And see Der. sol-stice, q.¥. 
HI, a cement made of fusible metal, used to unite two 
metallic substances, (F.,=L.) Sometimes spelt soder, and usually 
pronounced sodder [sod wr} Rich. spells it soulder, ‘To soder su 
gold, there is a proper gine and soder;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, δ. 
xxxili..c. 5. ‘I sowder ἃ metal with sowlder, Ie soulde ;’ 
=O. F. soudure (14th cent., Littré), later also souldure, ‘a soul ering, 
and particularly the knot of soulder which fastens the led [lead] of a 
glasse windor Cot. Mod. F. soudure, solder; Hamilton. =O. F. 
souder, soulder (ong. solder), " to. soulder, consolidate, close or fasten 
together ;’ Cot, lence also M. E. souden, souden, t to strengthen 
‘anon his leggis τὰς feet weren sowdid togidere Acts, 
7-)— Lat. solidare, to make firm. = Lat. solidus, solid, Pe see So! 
And see Soldier. Der. solder, verb, former; 
@ It is usual to derive, conversely, the sb. from the verb; 
this is futile, as it leaves the second syllable entirely unaccounted for. 
The 0. F. verb souder yielded the M. E. verb souden, as shewn above, 
which could only have produced a modem E. verb sod or sud. Inno 
case can the E. suffix -er be due to the ending -er of the F. infinitive. 
The French for what we call solder (sb.) is soudwre, and in this we 
find the obvious origin of the word. ‘The pronunciation of final -ure 
5 er occurs in the common word igre, pronounced [Agu], which 
is likewise from the F. sb. figure, not from a verb. 
ngeges in military service for pay. (F.,=L.) 
tion of the word as sedge 0 (soj-ur lis probably 
this word 
aon oe oowrild 
‘see the word above.] M. E. soudiour, Will. of Paleme, 39543 souder, 
Rob. of Brune, tr. of Langtoft, p. 109, 1. 14 schavaidwr, sodiour,.| 
souldier, Barbour’s Bruce, v. 205, and various readings, So called 
from their receiving soulde(¢. pay). * He wolde paye them ther 
souldye or wagis ... [he] had de goten many ἃ souldyour ;” 
the Fox (Caxton’s translation), ed. Arber, p. 39.—0. F. ‘hae Cie 
7). 0 soldaier, soudoier; Cot. has sowldoyer, ‘a squldier, one that 
Fghts or serves for pay. CLO. ¥. soulde, * pay or lendings for 
souldiers ;” id. ἘΞ soldat, a soldier. Of these words, 
Ὁ. Ε΄ soldier answers ta Low Lat. soldarius, a soldier; the O.F. 
soulde=Low Lat, soldum, pay; and F. soldat=soldatus, pp. of Low 
Lat. soldare, to pay. All from Law Lat, solidus, a piece of money, 
whence is derived (by loss of the latter part of the word) the O. F. 
sol, ‘the French mod. F. sow. We still use 
the orig. sense was ' 


denarii, ot pounds, shillin; 

pag τ lid? money. = Lat. solidus, solid ; see 
lid. Der. soldier-like, soldier-ship, soldier-y. 

SOLE (1), the under side of the foot, bottom of a boot or shoe. 


on 
ol and might be defended, the ! being frequen 
in old books. [Compare sade as the usual 


yunciat 


(L) Μ.Ὲ' sole. ‘Sole of a foot, Planta; Sole of a schoo, Solea;* 
Prompt. Parv. . sole, pl. solen (for solan). *Solen, solex;* 
Wright's Vocab. i. 26, col. 1.= Lat. solea, the sole of the foot or of g| 


SOLILOQUY. 
a shoe, See Soil (1). | Doublet, soi! (1), which is the Ε΄ form, 
Der. sole, verb. 

SOLE (2), a kind of flat fish. (F.,=L.)_M.E. sole. ‘Sole, fysche, 
Solia;’ Prompt. Parv.=F. sole, ' the sole-fish ;’ Cot. = Lat. solea, the 
sole of the foot, the fish called the sole. The sole of the foot is taken 
as the wpe of fatness. See Bole (1). 

(3), alone, only, solitary, single. (F,<L.) M.E. sole, 
dower, C A. i. 320, 1. 18,=0.F. sol, mod. F. seul, sole, = Lat. sdlus, 
alone. Prob. the same word as O. Lat. so/lus, entire, complete in 
itself (hence alone). See Solemn. Der. solely, sole-ness. From 

Lat, solus are also de-sol-ate, wasp sol-it-ar-y, soli-tude, solo, 

SOLE impropriety in speaking or writing. (F.,~L., -Gk) 
In Minsheu and Cotgrave.=O. F. soloecisme, ‘a solecisme, or incon- 
gruity ;’ Cot.— Lat. solacismum, acc. of solecismus. — Gk. σολοικίσμος, 
8b. Gk. σολοικίζειν, ta speak incorrectly. — Gk. adj. σόλοικοε, speak- 
ing incorrectly, like an inhabitant of Σόλοι in Cilicia, a place colonised 
by Athenian ts, who soon corrupted the Attic dialect which 
they at first spoke correctly. Others say it was colonised by Argives 

d Ly from Rhodes, who spoke a corrupt dialect of Greek. 
See Diogenes Laertius, i. 51; and Smith, Class. Dict. Der. solecist, 
soleg-ist-ic-al. 

SOLEMN, attended with religious ceremony, devout, Seretinal 
serious. (F.,=L.) ME. solempme. ‘In the solempne dai of 
Wyclif, Luke, 1.41. Hence solempnely, adv., Chaucer, C.T. 276.— 
O.F. solempne ( foquefort); the mod. F. has only the derivative 
solennel, — Lat. solemnem, acc. of solemnis, older forms solennis, sollennis, 
yearly, annual, occurring annually like a religious rite, religious, 
festive, solemn. = Lat, soll-us, entire, complete; and annus, ἃ year, 


which 18 ennus in composition, as in E. bi-ennial, tri-ennial. 
Hence the orig. sense of solemn is ‘ recurring at the end of a completed 
year.” | For Lat. annus, see Annual. The Ὁ. 

cognate with ‘Gk. ὅλος (Ion, οὗλοτ), whole; Skt, sarva, all, whole. 
The proj connection with 4/SAR, to protect, is doubtful. See 
Curtius, ii. 171. Der. solemn-ly, solemn-ness ; solemn-ise, spelt solemj 


roe in Palsgraves solemnis-er,solemn-is-at-ion ; also solemn-i-ty, M. 
ΕΤΩ͂Ν ‘Chaucer, C.T. 2704. 
“A, to sing the notes of the gamut. (L.) ME. solfye, ses : 
ἔν Plowman, B, ν. 423; Reliquiz Antiqua, i. 292. 
so alamyre”= they solfa so a-la-mi-re; Skelton, Colin Clout, ote 
To sol-fa is to practise ig the scale of notes in the gamut, whi 
ed the notes named ure, mi, sol, fa, la, si, ‘These names are 
sf seeGamut. Der. so/feggio, from Ital. solfeggio, 
sb., the singing of the sol-fa or gamut. NE ἴον, & ee 
coined from the names of the notes sol ‘nt mi. 


SOLICIT, to ion, seek to obtain. (Ε.,.. 1) M.E. ΝΕ 
spelt solyeyte in tr. of Reynard the Fox, ed. Arber, p. 70, ἵν 
24. ἘΞ soliciter, * to solicit ;’ Cot.= Lat. sollicitare, to agitate, arouse, 


» incite, urge, solicit. — Lat. sollicitus, lit. wholly agitated, aroused, 
anxious, solicitous.= Lat. solli-, for sollo-, crude form of O. Lat. sollus, 
whole, entire; and citus, pp. of ciere, to shake, excite, cite; see 
Solemn and Cite. Der. solicitation, Oth. iv. 2. 202, from F. 
solicitation, ‘a solicitation,’ Cot. Also solicit-or (solicitour in Minshen), 
substituted for Εἰ. salicitewr, ‘a solicitor, or follower of a cause for 
another,’ Cot. ; os Lat, acc. sollicitatorem. And see Solicitous. 

80: very desirous, anxious, eager. (L.) In Milton, 
P.L. x 428. Ἐπ οὶ from Lat. solicitus, better spelt sollicitus, by 
change of -us to -ous, as in arduous, strenu-ous, &c. See Solicit. 
Det. slctourlys solicinade αι. 

ry YE, anxious care, trouble. (F.,—L) In Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 1266 h.=F. solicitude, ‘solicitade, care;’ Cot. = 

soligitudinem, acc. of solicitudo (better sollicitudo), anxiety. — Lat. 
vlc solicitous; see Solicitous. 

SOLD, firm, ‘hard, compact, substantial, strong. (F..—L.) M.E. 
solide, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 17, 1. 15.= Ἐς solide, ‘solid; 
Cot.= Lat, solidum, acc. of solidus, firm, solid. Allied to Gk. ὅλοι, 
whole, entire, and Skt. sarva, all, whole ; see Solemn. Der. solid-ly, 
solid-ness. Also bolid-ar-i-ty, ‘a word which we owe to the F. Com- 
munists, and which ifies a fellowshij in gain ‘and loss, in honour 
and dishonour, ον being, 30 to speak, the same bottom,’ 
‘Trench, Eng. Past and Present; Cotgrave has the adj. solidaire, ‘solid, 
whole, in for [or] liable to the ‘wholes Also solid-i-fy, from mod, ΕἸ 
solidifier, to τ solid ; solid fieation, Also salid<-ty, from Ἐς 
solidité, which from Lat. acc. soliditatem, From Lat. solidus are also 
con-solid-ate, con-sols, sold-er (or sod-er), sold-ier, soli-ped. And cf. 


and | catholic {from Gk. Gk. ὅλοι), Aolo-caust. 


ΒΟ] WY, a speaking to oneself, (L.) Spelt soldoguie in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. Englished from Lat. soliloguium, a 

oneself, a word formed by St. Augustine; see Aug. Solilog. ΗΝ 
near the end.=Lat. soli-, for solo-, crude form of salu, alone; and 
loqui, to speak ; see Sole (3) and Loquacious. Der. soliloguise, 
ἃ coined word. 


SOLIPED. 


SOLIPED, an animal with an uncloven hoof. (L.) 
firm-hoofed animals ;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errors, Ὁ. vi. c. 6. § 9. 
A contraction for solidiped, which would be a more correct form. 
Lat. solidiped-, stem of solidipes, solid-hoofed, whole-hoofed ; ΡΙ 
x. 65; x. 73-—Lat. soli ic ic 


‘and pes, a foot, cognate with E. 
SOLITARY, lonely, 
P. Plowman, C. xviii. 7. 


form ; usually soli as in mod. F.—Lat. solitarium, acc. of soli- 
tarius, solitary. β ‘ormed as if contracted from solitatarius*, 
from solitat-, stem of solitas, loneliness ; ἃ sb. formed with suffix -ta 
from soli-=solo-, crude form of solus, alone; see Sole (3). Cf. 
heredit-ary, milit-ary from the stems heredit-, milit-; also proprie!-ary, 
similarly formed from the sb. proprietas. Der. solitari-ly, -ness, Also 
solitaire, from F, solitaire. And see solivtude, sol-o. 

SOLITUDE, loneliness. (F.,—1.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627.=F. 
solitude, ‘ solitude ;’ Cot. Lat. solitudo, loneliness, = Lat. soli-=solo-, 
crude form of solus, sole; with suffix -tudo. See Sole (3). 

SOLO, a musical piece performed by one person. (Ital.,—L.) 
‘Solos and sonatas ;” Tatler, no. 222 ; Sept. 9, 1710, = Ital. solo, alone. 
Lat. solum, acc. of solus, sole; see Sole (3). 

SOLMISATION, a singing of sol-mi; see Bol-fa. 

SOLSTICE, one of the two points in the ecliptic at which the 
‘sun is at his greatest distance from the equator ; the time when the 
sun reaches that point. (F.,=L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. =F. solstice, 
“the solstice, sun-stead, or stay of the sun ;’ Cot.—Lat. solstitium, the 
solstice point (in the ecliptic) at which the sun seems to stand 
still. — Lat. so/, the sun; and stit-um, put for stafum, supine of sistere, 
to make to stand still, a reduplicated form from stare, to stand, cog- 
nate with E. stand; see Solar and Stand. ‘Der. solstiti-al, adj., 
from F. solstitial or solsticial. (Cot.) 

SOLUBLE, capable of being dissolved. (F.,=L.) Spelt soluble 
and solubil in Levins, ed. 1570.—F. soluble (13th cent., Littré).= Lat. 
solubilem, acc. of solubilis, dissolvable. Formed, with suffix -bilis, 
from solw-, found in solu-tus, pp. of soluere, to solve, dissolve; see 
Bolve. Der. solubili-ty, a coined word. 

SOLUTION, « dissolving, resolving, explanation, discharge. (F. 
“- 1.) M.E. solucion, Gower, C. A. ii. 86, 1. 5; it was © common 
term in alchemy.=F, solution, ‘a discharge, resolution, dissolution ; 
Cot.—Lat. solutionem, acc. of solutio, lit. a loosing. = Lat. solut-us, pp. 
of soluere, to loose, resolve, dissolve; see Solve. 

SOLVE, to explain, resolve, remove. (L.) Not an early word. 
In Milton, P. L. viii. 55.— Lat. soluere, to loosen, relax, solve; pp. 
solutus, A compound verb; compounded of so-, put for se, or sed-, 
apart; and /uere, to loosen. For the prefix, see Sober. Luere is 
from the base LU, to set free, appearing also in Gk. λύτειν, to set free, 
release; see Lose. Der. solv-able, from F. solvable, orig. ‘payable,’ 
Cot. Also solv-ent, having power to dissolve or pay, from Lat. 
soluent-, stem of pres, part. of soluere; and hence solvency, Also 
solv-er; ab-solve, ab-solute, as-soil; dis-solve, dis-solute; re-solve, re- 
‘solute, And see soluble, solution. 

SOMBRE, gloomy, dusky. (F..<L.) A late word; in Todd’s 
Jobnson.—F. sombre, ‘close, dark, cloudy, muddy, shady, dusky, 

loomy ;* Cot. It answers to Span. adj. sombrio, adj., shady, gloomy, 
From the sb. sombra, shade, dar part of a picture, also a ghost. So 
also Port. sombrio, adj., from sombra, shade, protection, ghost. And 
cf. Span. «-sombrar, to frighten, terrify. B. Diez refers these 
words to a Lat. form sub-umbrare*, to shadow or shade ; a conjecture 
which is su ted by the occurrence of Prov. sotz-ombrar, to shade 
(Scheler). is also an Ὁ. Ε. essombre, a dark place (Burguy), 
which is probably due to a Lat. form ex-umbrare*, and this suggests 
the same form as the original of the present word, a solution which 
is adopted by Littré. y. Scheler argues that the suggestion of 
Diez is the better one; and instances the (doubtful) derivation of F. 
sonder, to sound the depth of water, from Lat. sub-wndare*, as well as 
the curions use of F. sombrer as a nautical term, ‘to founder,’ to go 
under the waves. 8. We may conclude that sombre is founded 
upon the Lat. umbra, a shadow, witl apretix due either to Lat, ex or 
to Lat. sub, probably the former, See Umbrage. Der. sombre-ness, 

SOME, a certain number or quantity, moderate in degree. (E.) 
MLE. som, sum; pl. summe, somme, some, ‘Summe seedis'= some 
seeds; Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 4. ‘Som in his bed, som in the depe see” 
=one man in his bed, another in the deep sea; Chaucer, C. T. 3033. 
=A. S. sum, some one, a certain one, one; pl. sume, some i 
493. + Icel. sumr. 4+ Dan. somme, pl. + Swed. somlige, pl. (= some- 
ikea Goth, sums, some one. + O. H. G. sum. B. All from 
a Tent. type SOMA, some one, a certain one, Fick, iii, 311; allied 
to E. same; see ame. The like change from a to w (9) occurs in 
the suffix -some, which see. Der. some-body, Merry Wives, iv. 2. 121 
some-how; some-thing = A.S. sum Sing; some-time, M.E, somtir 


Chaucer, C.T. 12453 some-times, formed from sometime by the addi- & 
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* Solipeds or ® tion of the adverbial suffix -s, the sign of the gen. sing., not of the 


nom. pl. (cf. need-s, whil-s-t, twi-ce, &c.); some-what,.M. E. somhwat, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 44, 1. 9 = A. 8. sum Awet ; 50 M.E, som- 
Iwer, Ormulum, 6929 ; some-whither, Titus Andron. iv. 1. 11. 

-BOME, suffix. (E.) Α. 5. -sum, as in wyn-sum (lit. lovesome’, E. 
win-some, The same suffix appears in Icel. frid-samr, peaceful, G. 
lang-sam, slow. Thus the orig. form is SAMA, which is identical 
with Teut. SAMA, the same; and win-some = win-same, G. lang-sam 
=long-same, and so on. See Winsome and Same. 

SOMERSAULT, SOMERSET, a leap in which a man tums 
heels over head. (F.,—Ital..—L.) Commonly pronounced summer- 
set, where -set is a corruption of -sault or -saut, Spelt summersaut in 
Drayton's Polyolbion, song 6 (R.); somersaut in Harington’s Ariosto, 
xxxv. 68 (Ναγεβ); see farther in Rich. and Ναγεβ. =F. soubresault, ‘a 
sobresault or summersault, an active trick in tumbling ;’ Cot.=Ital. 
sopra salto; where sopra = "above, ouer, aloft, on high,” and salto =‘a 
leape, ἃ skip, a iumpe, a bound, a sault ν᾽ Florio.= Lat, supra, above ; 

saltum, acc. of saltus, a leap, bound, formed from saltus, pp. of 
See Supra, and Balient. 

SOMN. SULIST, one who walks in his sleep. (L.; with 
Gk. suffix.) A coined word; an early example is given in Todd's 
Johnson, from Bp. Porteus’ Sermons, a. D, 1789. The suffix ~ist =F, 
“iste, from Lat. -ista= Gk. orgs; as in bapt-ist. Lat. somn-us, sleep; 

See Somniferous and Ambulation. 


US, causing sleep. (L.) ‘Somniferous potions ;* 
Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, pt. i.. sect. 2, memb. 1, subsect. 5. 
Coined by adding suffix -ous (properly=F -euz, from Lat. -asus) to 
Lat. somnifer, sleep-bringing.— Lat. somni-, for somao-, crude form 
of somnus, sleep; and ~/er, jing, from ferre, to bring, cognate 
μὰ E. Bear, verb. as ‘Lat. ἔων sents κα older 
form *, cognate with Skt. svapna, sleep, and allied to ν 
sep fom o/ SWAB, to sleep τοῦ further under Soporiic.” 
MNOLENCE, sleepiness. (F.,—L.) ΜΈ, somnolence, spelt 
sompnolence, Gower, C.A. ii. 93, 1. 13, F. somnolence (Littré); doubt- 
less in early use, though not so recorded.= Lat. somnolentia, better 
somnulentia, sleepiness, — Lat. somnulentus, sleepy; formed with suffix 
clentus (as in temu-lentus, drunken) from somnu-s, sleep, allied to sopor, 
sleep; see Somniferous, Soporific. Der. somnolent, adj., from 
F, somnolent, Lat. somnulentus. 
SON, α male child or descendant. (E.) M.E. sone (properly a 
dissyllable) ; Chaucer, C.T. 793 older form sune, Ancren Riwle, p. 26, 
A.S. 'sunu, a son; Grein, ii. 496.4 Du. zoom. + Icel. sunr, 
sohn; O.H.G. sunu. + Goth, 
+ Gk. υἱόν (for oss). + Skt. 
|. All from the Aryan form SUNU, a son; Fick, 


salire, to leap. 


i, 230.—4/ SU, to beget; as seen in Skt. su, sti, to beget, bear, bring 
forth, Thus son= one’ who is begotten, a child. Der. son-in-law; 


ooh: ἃ coined word. 

SONATA, a kind of musical composition. (Ital,—<L) ‘An 
Italian sonata ;” Addison, in Todd (no reference).— Ital. sonata, ‘a. 
sounding, or fit of mirth;" Florio, Hence used in the technical sense, 
—Lat. sonata, fem. of sonatus, pp. of sonare, to sound; see Sound (3), 


and ν 

SONG, that which is sung, a short poem or ballad. (Ε) M.E. 
song, Chancer, C. T. 95.—A.S. sang, later form song; Grein, ii. 390. 
ΔΑΒ. sang, pt. t. Pangan, to sing; see Sing. + Du. zang. +. 
Icel. singr. 4 Swed. sdng.+ Dan. and G. song. + Goth. καὶ 
(=sangws), Der. song-ster, used by Howell, L’Estrange, and € 
den (Todd, no references) ; from as, sangystre (better sangestr 
given in Wright's Vocab. i. 72, as α gioss to Lat. cantrix; formed 
ith double suffix -e-tre from sang, a song; as to the force of the 
suffix, see Spinster. Hence rstr-ess, Thomson's Summer, 746; 
ἃ coined word, made by needlessly affixing the F. suffix ~esse (Lat. 
~issa, from Gk. 00a) to the E. songster, which was orig. used (as 
shewn above) as a feminine sb. Also sing-song, Fuller's Worthies, 
Barkshire (R.) ; a reduplicated form. 

SONNET, a rimed poem, of fourteen lines. (F.,=TItal,=L.)_In 
Shak. Two Gent. iii. 2. 69. See ‘Songes and Sonsttes’ by the Earl 
of Surrey, in Tottell’s Miscellany.=F. sonnet, ‘a sonnet, or canzonet, 
a song (most commonly) of 14 verses;’ Cot.=Ital. sonetto, ‘a 
sonnet, canzonet;’ Florio. Dimin. of sono, ‘a sound, a tune;’ 
Florio.—Lat. sonum, acc. of sonus, a sound; see Sound (3). Der. 
sonnet-eer, from Ital. sonettiere, ‘a composer of sonnets,’ Florio; the 
suffix -eer (Ital. -iere) is due to Lat. suffix -erius. 

SONOROUS, loud-sounding. (L.) Properly sondrous; it will 
probably, sooner or later, become sénorous. ᾿ϑοπόγοιις metal ;* 

ilton, P.L. i, 540; and in Cotgrave. Doubtless taken directly 
from the Lat. sonorus, loud-sounding, by the change of -us to -ous, as 
in arduous, strenuous, and numerous other words. (The Ε΄. sonoreux, 
‘sonorous, loud,’ is in Cotgrave ; this would probably have produced 
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‘an E. form sénorous, the length of the Latin penultimate being lost 
sight of.]=Lat. sonor (gen. sondr-is), sound, noise ; allied to sonus, 
sound; see Bound (3). Der. sonorous-ly, -ness. 


‘SOON, immediately, quickly, readily. (E.) | M.E. sone (dissyl- 
Iabic); Chaucer, C.1-13442.- A.S, sina, soon Grein, i «ὅδ. + 
τάν, sin. 4 O, Sax. sin. 4 O.H. G. sin, Β. We find 


also Goth. suns (or sins), $000, it once, immediately, Matt. viii. 3. 
I believe the connection to be E. so, A.S. swd, from the pro- 
nominal base Swa, rather than with A.S, se, from the pronominal 
base SA. See So. 
SOOT, the black deposit due to smoke. (8) ΜΕ. sot vith 
long 0); King Alisaunder, 6636..-- Α. 5. sét, soot ; “Fullgine, sos a 
‘Wright's Voc. ii. 36, col. 1; we also find ge-sdtig, sooty. ἀπά and 
besutian, verb, to make dirty (Leo). + Icel. s6¢. “ἡ. Ral oe 
sod (for sot). + Lithuan. sddis, soot ; usually in the 
whence the adj. sodzo‘as, sooty, and the verb aj 
with soot, besmut. β. We find also Irish suth, Gael. suith, W. swta ; 
but these may be words not originally Celtic; the Lithuan. form is 
valuable as shewing that the form soot is traly Teutonic. Root un- 
known. Der. ot, soak ness 
SOOTH, adj, b., truth. (E.) ‘The adjectival sense is the 
older one. Μ. aed (with long 0), adj., true; Pricke of Conscience, 
7687. Commoner as a sb., meaning ‘the true thing,’ hence ‘the 
truth; Chaucer, C.T. 847.—A.S. 508, adj., true (very common) ; 
Grein, ii. 460. Hence 6 δ, neuter sb., a true thing, truth; id. 462. 
‘The form s68 stands for απ *, the n being lost be! the aspirate, 
as in 460, a tooth, which stands for and *; the loss of πὶ causes the 
© to be long. + cel. sannr (for sanBr). 4 Swed. sann. + Dan, sand. 
g, All from Teut. base SANTHA, true; Fick, iii, 318, And again, 
ANTHA is certainly an abbreviation “for ASANTHA, orig. si 
nifying ‘ being,’ or ‘ that which is,’ hence that which is real, tra 
ἃ present participial form from the o AS, to be. The same Loss 
of initial a occurs in the Lat. -sens as found in pra-sens (stem 
pra-sent-), preserved in E. pre-sent ; and again in the Skt. satya, true 
wut for as-ant-ya *); so also we have G. sind = Lat. sunt =Skt. santi, 
are, all answering to Aryan as-anti. In the Gk. dreds, true, 
not only this initial α but also the following s has been lost, so that 
dreds (for do-ereds) represents only the portion -ooth of the E. word. 
Hence Curtin says οἱ dra that ‘the root is tz to be [Aryan ; ryan as). 
“true,” “ appears already in tl τ, iciple sat, 
te shorter form for sant-=(a)aant (Lat. pravsent)_ par Ὑ Henee 
wre conclude that the very interesting word wach meant orig’no more 
, and was at first the present participle of AS, to be. 
moe, and Sin. ‘Der. for-sooth, = for a truth, A.S. 
= a as in ‘wite ‘yi for 108° = know thou for a truth, Alfred, tr. 
‘of Boethius, lib. fi. pr. 2, cap. vii. § 3. Also sooth-fast, true (obsolete), 
from Α. 8. sétfast, Grein, il. 463, where the suffix is the same as in 
stead-fast and shame-fast (now corrupted to skame-faced). And see 
sooth-say, and ΝΞ 
SOOTHE, to please with gentle words or flattery, to flatter, 
appease. (E.) The orig. sense is ‘to assent to as being true,’ hence 
to say yes to, to humour by assenting, and generally to humour. 
‘Sooth, to flatter immoderatelie, or hold vp one in his talke, and 
affirme it to be true, which he speaketh τ Baret (1680), ‘Is't good 
to soothe him in these contraries?’ "Com. of Errors, iv. 4.82. *Sooth- 
ing the humour of fantastic 
expression ‘words of sooth,’ Ri 
confirm, verify ; whence isotet, confirmed, ὦ. Eng. Homi 
1.8=A.S. gesdBian (where the prefix ge makes no difference), to 
to be ‘true, confirm ; Dooms of Edward and pein 


I fon τ bat: i 


wits;? Venus and Adonis, 850. Cf. the 
3.136. M.E. sobien, to 


IL, ii 


id the A.S. 
. 50, L τα; and 
76,1. 18. De 


Te sothsaier, Gower, ¢ 


, XVie 
ipped in a to be eaten. (E.) M.E. 


"BOP. an anything ste te ‘or dipped 
3363 spelt soppe, P. Plow- 


£26, soppes ‘4 sp in. wy,’ Chaucer, C. 
man, ἢ αν. 175 =A.S 1ppa, soppe®, nok found ; but we ἀπὰ the 
derived verb smppigan, to sop, A. . Leechdoms, Ἢ 228, last line, 
and the com; sb. sop-euppe (written sj , ἃ sop-cup, in 
Thorpe's Diplomatarium ivi Saxonici, PP. S8a sri so-that the 
word is certainly English. Α. 8. sopen*, not found, but the regularly 
formed pp. of the strong verb nipan, to sup; see Sup. + Icel. soppa, 
Δ sop; soppa af vini=a sop in wine; from sopinn, pp. of τώρα, to 
Sup; ef also sopi, a sup, sip, mouthful, ‘These Teel. forms ‘make 


SORREL. 


the A.S. forms certain. + O. Du. κα, “ἃ cop sop;’ Hexham. 4 Soxp 

is a F. form of the same om, and ‘been borrowed back again 
into some Teutonic tongues, as e.g. in the case of G. suppe, soup, 
broth. Der. sop, verb, a It soppe in Levins, from A.S. soppigan, to 
sop, mentioned above. Also sopp-y, soaking, wet. Also milk-sop = one 
who sups milk; see Milksop. Doublet, soup. 4. v. 

‘SOPHIST, ‘a captious reasoner. (F.,.—L.,<Gk.) Not in early 
use; Todd cites an example from Temple. It is remarkable that the 
form in use in old authors was not sophist, but sophister. Frith has 

sme, sophistry, and sophister all in one sentence; Works, p. 44 
col. 2, ‘Shak. has sophisier, 2 Hen. VI, v. 1. 191. The final ἐγ is 
needlessly added, just as in philosoph-er, and was probably due (in = 
similar way) to an O.F. form sophisire’, substituted for the true form 
sophiste.=F, sophiste, ‘a sophister j’ Cot.=Low Lat. sophista. Gk. 
σοφιστής, a cunning or skilful man; also, a Sophist, a teacher of arts 
and sciences for money; see Liddell and Scott.<Gk. σοφέζειν, to 
instruct, lit. to make wise.—Gk. σοφός, wise; allied to σάφης, orig: 
* tasty,” "hence of a keen, decided taste, and so clear, evident, sure. 
Further allied to Lat. sapere, to taste, whence sapiens, wi 
Sapient. Curtius, ii. 64. Der. sophist-r-y, M. E, sophisti ‘Chae: 
cer, Leg. of Good Women, 137, from F. sophisterie, ‘sophistry,’ Cot. 
Also sophist-ic, from Lat. sophisticus, which from Gk. copiorieés; 
sophist-ic-al, sophist-ic-al-ly ; sophist-ic-ate, used in the pp. sophisticatid 

Skelton, Garland of Laurell, 110, from Low Lat. sophisticatus, pp. 

of sophisticare, to corrupt, adulterate. Also sopkism, (used bj Fah 
as above), from F. sopkisme,‘a sophisme, fallacy, trick of philo- 
sophy,’ Cot, which from Lat. sopkisma=Gk. σόφισμα, a Ee. 

captious argument. Also philo-sophy, q.v. 

PORIFEROUS, causing or inducing sleep. (1.} “ Sopor 
‘ferous medicines ;* Bacon, Nat. Saist. 4.915. Coined by adding the 
‘suffix -ous (properly=F. -sux, from Lat. -osus) to Lat. soporifer, 
sleep-inducing.= Lat. sopori-, crude form of so} ρον, sleep; and -fer, 
bringing, from ferre, cognate with E. Bear, verb. Ἄν Lat. sopor 

¥ SWAP, to slee} ppearing ᾿ 

svap, to sleep, Gk. ὕανοε, sleep, A. S. swefen, 2 ep a2 urtius, i 


stands for swap-or*, from in, Skt. 


κοι TG: inducing leo (L: od 
inducing sleep. (1.) ‘Soporific or antodyne vir- 
tues;? Locke, Hi ἌΣ ΤΟΥ ΕΝ ἿΝ Ἂς (R) A coined 


word, as if from Lat. sof δ; from sopori-, crude form of sopor, 
sleep: and ses pear ey arr τρί τ See Soporiferous 
and Fact. sce Semniferous 

SOPRANO, t the 1 highest kind of female voice. (tal,_-L.) ἃ 

musical term. = Ital. soprano, ‘soveraigne, supreme, also, the treble in 
musicke;" Florio.=Low Lat. superanus, sovereign; see Sovereign. 
Doublet, sovereign. 

SORCERY, esting of lots, divination by the assistance of evil 
its, magic. it) MLE. sorcerie, Chaucer, C.T. 5177; 
ing Alisaunder, 478. τὸ, F. sorcerie, casting of lots, magic. 0.F. 

sorcier, a sorcerer.= Low Lat. sortiarius, a teller of fortunes by the 
casting of lots, a sorcerer.— Low Lat. sortiare, to cast lots, used 4.D. 
1350 ‘(Ducange): cf. Lat. sortiri, to obtain by lot.= Lat. sorti-, crude 
form of sors, alot; see Sort. Der. sorcer-er, Shak. Temp. iti. 2. 
49, where the final -er is needlessly repeated, just as in poaiterer, 
upholster-er ; the form sorcer would have sufficed to represent the 
Ο. F. sorcier mentioned above. Also sorcer-ess, coined as a fem. 
form of sorcer-er by the addition of -ess (F.-esse, Lat. issa, Gk. 00a) 
to the short form sorcer as appearing in sorcer-y; the M. E. sorceresst 


occurs in Gower, C. A. iii. 49, 1. 24. 
SORDID, dirty, mean, v we, @t-L) In Spencer, F. Q. v. 5. 23. 
=F, sordide, * sordid ; = Lat. sordidus, vile, mean, orig. dirty.= 
Lat. sordi-, crude form of sordes, dirt, smauttiness, orig. blackness; 
allied to E, swart and Swarthy; see Swarthy. 


Der. sordid-ly, 


ieved, severe. 
208, 1.2 


“BORE, wounded, tender ot susceptible of pain, 
(8) ΜΕῈ. sor (with long 0), grievous, Ancren Riw 
Tuch commoner as sore (disyliabic), adverb, Chance, 

. dr, 


3G. 
eut. base SAIRA, sore; ick, iii. 
Der. sore, adv., M. E. sore, A. 8. sdre, Grein ; sore-ly, sore-ness. 
sore, sb., orig. a neuter sb., and merely the ‘neuter of the adjective, 
occurring as A.S. sdr (Grein), cognate with Du. zeer, Teel. sir, Swed. 


“sore, 13- 


«ἂν, O. H.G. sér, all used as sbs. Also sorr-y,q. 

SORREL (1), a plant allied to the dock. “CF, = M.H.G) 
“Sorell, an herbe τ᾿ Palsgrave.=O.F. sorel, ‘the herb sorrell or sou 
dock ;’ Cot. Mod. Ε΄. surelle (Littré), So named from its sour 
taste; formed with the suffix -e! (Lat. -ellus) from F. sur, *sowre, 
sharp, eager, tart;' Cot. M.H.G. stir, sour, cognate with B 


SORREL, 


Sour, q.v. 


Leechdoms, Gloss. to vol. ii; from A.S. sour. 


Ν use 
SOBREL (2), of a reddish-brown colour. (F.,—Teut.) ‘Sorrell, 


colour of an horse, sorre!;’ Palsgrave. He also gives: ‘Sorell, ἃ 
yorge bucke this is properly a buck of the third year, pelt sr 
L.L. iv. 2, 60, and doubtless named from its colour. A dimin, 

form from O.F. sor (Burguy), F. saur, adj. ‘sorrell of colour, whence 
‘Aarenc saur, a red herring,’ Cot. Hence saure, sb. m., ‘a sorrell 
colour, also, a sorrell horse;’ id. Cf. Ital. soro, a sorrel ‘horse, also 
spelt sauro; see Diez. Low G. soor, sear, dried, dried or withered 
up; Du. zoor, "dry, withered, or seare,’ Hexham; cognate with E. 
Sear, adj., reference is to the brown colour of withered 
Shakespeare's ‘the sere, the yellow leaf,’ Macb. v. 3. 23. 
Aarenc saur, explained by Cotgrave as ἃ red he 
originally ἃ dried herring ; indeed Cot. also gives F. sorer, * 
the smoak,’ formed directly from Low G. sour. 

SORROW, grief, affliction. (E.) E, sorwe, Chancer, C. T. 
1221; also sory, Will. of Shoreham, p. 32, 1. ΤΣ 
sorrow, anxiety; gen. dat. and δος, sorge (whence ᾿ 
sorwe); Grein, ii. 405. 4+ Du. zorg, care, anxiety. + Icel. sorg, care. 
+ Dan. and Swed. sorg. + G. sorge. 4 Goth. saurga, sorrow, grief; 
whence saurgan, to . β. All from Teut. base SORGA, 
Care, solicitudes Fick, ii 329. Perhaps related to Lithuan. sirgti 
(1 Ρ. 5. pr. sergu), to be ill, to suffer; whence sarginti, to take care 
of a sick person, like G. sorgen, to take care of. Ὑ. It is quite 
clear that sorrow is entirely unconnected with sore, of which the orig. 
‘Tent, base was SAIRA, from a 4/ SI (probably *to wound ); but 
the two words were so confused in English at an early period that 
the word sorry owes its present sense to that confusion; see Sorry. 
Der. sorrowful, answering to A.S. sorgful, Grein, ii, 466; sorrow- 
Ful-ly, sorrowful-ness. 

SORRY, sore in mind, afflicted, grieved. ©), 
closely connected with sorrow, with which it 


is of old standing. The spelling sorry with two r's is etymologically 
wrong, and due to the sho 


3925 sdr-nys, sorrow, 
ness, Hilfric’s Homilies, 3rd Ser. vi. 321. ΟἿ. sdrlle, lit. sore-like, used 
with the same sense of ‘sad.’ Formed with suffix ig (as in stan-ig = 
ston-y) from A.S. sdr, a sore, neut. sb., due to the adj.sdr, sore. See 
Bore. Cognate words appear in Du. zeerig, full of sores, Swed. sdrig, 
sore; words which preserve the orig. sense. Der. sorri-ly, sorri-ness. 
SORT, a lot, class, kind, species, order, manner. (F.,=L.) ‘Sorte, 
ἃ slate, sorte ;” Palsgrave. A fem, sb., corresponding to which is 
the masc. sb. sort, a lot, in Chancer, C.T. 846.=F, sorte, sb. fem, 


“sort, manner, form, fashion, kind, quality, galling Cot. Related 
to F. sort, sb. masc. ‘a lot, fate, luck,’ &c.; id. Cf. Ital. sorta, sort, 
kind, sorte, fate, destiny; Florio gives only sorte, ‘chance, fate, 
fortune, also the state, qualitie, function, calling, kinde, voca- 
tion or condition of any man,’ whence the notion of sort (=kind) 
easily follows. ‘Sort was frequently used τ the sense ofa companys 
assemblage (as in Spenser, F.Q. vi. 9. 5), 28 ἰοέ is in vulgar lan- 
guages Wedgwood Ali beans ἦν ultimately due to Lat. 
sortem, acc. of sors, lot, destiny, chance, condition, state. Probably 
allied to serere, to connect, and to series, order; see Series. Der. 
sort, verb, L.L.L. i, 1. 2613 as-sort, q.v.3 con-sort, q.v. Also 
sorter, sb. ; sort-ance, 2 Hen. 1V, iv. 1.11} sore-er-y, q.¥. 

SORTIE, a sally of troops. (F. A modem military term, 
and mere French.=F. sortie, an issue, going forth ;* Cot. Fem. of 
issued, gone forth,’ id.; which is the pp. of sortir, ‘to issue, 
id. CE Span, surtida, ἃ sally, sortie; from Span, surtir, ‘to 
rise, rebound,’ Minsheu, obsolete in this sense. Also Ital. sortita, a 
sally; from sortire, to make a sally, go out. ifs According to 
Diez and others, Ital. sortire, to sally, is quite a different word from 
sortire, to elect, the latter being plainly connected with Lat. sortiri, 
to obtain by lot; whereas Ital. sortire, to sally, O. Span. surtir, to 
rise, answer to a Lat. type surrectire®, to rouse or rise up, formed 
from surrectum, supine of surgere, to tise; see Source. We may 
farther note Ital. sorfo, used as the pp. of sorgere, to rise; shewing 
that the contraction of surrectire* to sortire presents no difficulty; 
and see Resort. 


Hence also we find Α. 8. sire, sorrel, Cockayne's® SOT, 


e 
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a stupid fellow, a drunkard. (F,=C,?) ME. sof, in early 

ἢ Ancren Riwle, p. 66, L 1; in the sense of 
. folly, in the A.S, 
this is in ‘the late Laud 


A.S. suffix -scipe. The entry ‘Sottus, sot ’ is in an A. S. Glossary of 
the 11th century; in Wright's Vocab. i. 76, col. 1.—0.F. and F, 
sot (fem. sotte), * sottish, dull, dunsicall, grosse, absurd ;” Cot. We 


also find O, Du. ζοί, ‘a foole or a sot, Hexham; and Span. and 
Port. zote, a stupid person, blockhead. The O. F. sof is an old word, 
occurring in the 12th century, and doubtless earlier. ὀ β, The 
very doubtful ; possibly Celtic; we find Bret. εδέ, séd, 
pid, but it is not known whether this is a true Celtic word; also 
Irish suthaire, a dunce, suthan, a dunce, a booby, unless these words 
be due to the E. sot. [As to the form, cf. Irish swth, soot, with E. 
soot.) We also find Irish soral, pride, ir, proud; Gael. sotal, 
pide, vainglory, whence the notion of ‘foolish’ may have arisen. 
See Diez, s. v. zofe, where is also noted ἃ proposed derivation from 
‘ord schoteh (or shotek), meaning ‘a fool;’ but this is very 
improbable. It is known that Theodulf, bishop of Orleans, ed. 
upon the words Scorws and sottus (Scot and sof), in a letter to Charles 
the Great; see Ducange, s.v. soffus. Der sott-ish, sott-ish-ly, sott- 
ish-ness. 


ΒΟΥ, a French copper coin, five centimes. (F.,.—L.) Merely bor- 
rowed from F, sou; Cotgrave uses sous as an E, word.=O. Ε΄, sol, 
later sow, ‘the sous, or French shilling, whereof ten 
ours ;” Cot. The value varied. Lat. solidus, adj. soli 
the name of a coin, still preserved in the familiar symbols J. s. d. (= 
libree, solidi, denarii). See Solid and Soldier. Der. soldier, q. v. 

SOUBRIQUET, a nickname; see Sobriquet. 

8OUGH, a sighing sound, as of wind in trees. (Scand.) Stany- 
hurst has sowghing, sb., tr. of Virgil, in. ii, 631, ed. Arber, p. 63. 
*My heart, for fear, gae sough for sough;* Burns, Battle of Sheriff- 
muir, 1. 7.—Icel. sigr, a racking sound; in the comp. arn-stigr, the 
sound of an eagle's flight. β. We also find M.E. swough, Chaucer, 
C.T. 1981, 3619; better swogh, as in Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 759, 
where it has the sense of ‘swaying motion ;’ formed as a sb. from 
the A.S. verb swégan, to sound, resound, make ἃ noise, as in swégaS 
windas = the winds whistle; Grein, ii. 516. (The A.S. sb. is swég, 
with mutation of ὅ to 41 Cf. O. Sax. swdgan, to rustle (Heliand), 
Probably (like εἶα} of imitative origin. 

‘SOUL, the seat of life and intellect in man. (E.) M.E. sowle, 
Chaucer, C.T. go10; also saule, Layamon, 27634; gen. sing. soule, 
Gower, C. A. i. 39, 1.'8; pl. sosden, Ancren Riwle, p. 30, 1. 16.— A. 
sdwel, séwol, sdwul ; also sdwl, sdwle; gen. sing. sdwle; Οτείη, 
“Ὁ Du. ziel. + Icel. sd/a, later form sd. 4+ Dan, sial. 4+ Swed. 
G, seele, + Goth. saiwala. B. All from Tent. SAIWALA, 
the soul. Origin unknown ; but the striking resemblance between 
Goth. saiwala, soul, and saiws, sea, suggests ἃ connection between 
these words. Perhaps (as Curtius suggests) the word sea may be con- 
nected with 4/ SU, to press out juice, which appears to be identical 
with 4/ SU, to generate, produce. The Skt. su has the senses to 
duce, generate, express juice (esp. the Soma juice); and soul may fics 
signify‘ life,’ as produced by generation. See Sea. γ. Otherwise, 
from #/ SU, to stir up, toss about; cf. Gk. ovew, σείειν. Der. soul- 
od, high-soul-ed; soul-less, Also soul-scot, A.S. sdwl-sceat, Wright's 
Vocab. i, 28, col. 2. 

SOUND (1), adj., whole, perfect, healthy, strong. (E.) M.E, 
sound, Chaucer, C.T. 5570.—A.S, sund, sound ; Gein, ti. 494. Ὁ 
Du. gezond (with prefix ge-). + Swed, and Dan. eund. ἡ. G. gesund 
(with prefix -ge). Origin uncertain; possibly connected with Lat. 
ΝΞ with just the same meanings; see e. Der. sound-ly, 


ness. 
BOUND (2), a strait of the sea, narrow of water. (E.) 
M.E, sound, King Horn, 628, in Ritson's Met. Komances, i. 1173 
spelt sund, Carsor Mundi, 621.=A.S. sund, (1) a swimming, (2) power 
to swim, (3) ἃ strait of the sea, so called because it could be swum 
across; Grein, ii. 494. Hence A. 8. sund- , & sound-horse, i.e: 
gahip-fleel, Dan. Swed. and G.und. β. Ἐτοπι the Teut, type 
SUNDA, orig. a swimming, and doubtless put (as Fick suggests) for 
SWOMDA, by the common change from wo to w and the inevitable 
change of m ton before the following d. Formed, with suffix -da, from 
swont- or swm-, base of the pp. of A. S. swimman, to swim ; see Swim. 
Fick, iii. 361. Der. sound, the swimming-biadder of a fish ; spelt 
sounde, Prompt. Parv. p. 466; this is merely another sense of the same 
word; cf. Icel. smd-magi, lit. sound-maw, the swimming-bladder of 
& fish, @ We cannot admit ἃ derivation of A.S. nad from 
sundor, separate; it is like deriving wind from window, and indeed 
worse, since in the latter case there really is some connection. 
SOUND (3), a noise. (F,—L.) The final d (after n) is ex- 
crescent, just as in the vulgar gownd for gown, in the nautical use of 


576 SOUND. 


SPADE. 


bound for M. bows (ready), and in the obsolete rund, to whisper, ®sun; the suffix -ἰλα = Aryan ~fa, so that the lit. sense is ‘ the sunned * 


put for rows, M. E. soun, Chaucer, C. T. 49833 King Alisaunder, 
772 spelt son, Will. of Palerne, 39.—F. son, ‘a sound γ᾽ Cot.=Lat. 
Jonum, acc. of sonus, a sound. + Skt. svana, sound. = 4/SWAN, to 
‘sound, resound ; as in Skt, svan, to sound ; Fick, i. 256. Der. sound, 
verb, M.E. sounen, Chaucer, C. T. 567, from F. sonner, Lat. sonare. 
Also see sonata, sonn-et, son-or-ous, per-son, parson, as-ton-ant, con 
son-ant, dis-son-ant, re-son-ant, re-sound, uni-son. 

SOUND (4), to measure the depth. of water with a plummet, to 
probe, test, try. (F.,—Scand.) ‘I sownde, as a schypy vega 
in the see with his  plocanet to knowe the deppeth of the see, 
pilote;’ Palsgrave. sonder, ‘to sound, prove, try, feel, search 
depth’ of;’ Cot., cf sonde, ‘a mariner’s sounding-plummet,’ id, 
B. Diez supposes that this answers to a Lat. form subundare*, to 
submerge; a similar contraction possibly occurs in the instance 
οἵ sombre as connected with sub umbrd. If so, the etymology is from 
Lat. sub, under; and wnda, a wave; see Sub- and Undulate. 
Ὑ. But the Span. sonda means, not only a sounding-line, but also a 
sound or channel; and it is far more likely that the F. sonder was 
taken from the Scand. word sund, a narrow strait or channel of water ; 
see Sound (2). This is corroborated by the following entries in 
Aiifric’s Glossary, pr. in Wright's Vocab. i. 57, col lidis, sund- 
gyrd;* and *Cataprorates, sund-line’ So also: * Bolidis, sundgyrd in 
scipe, δδδε τάρ i. met-rép’ =a sounding-rod in ἃ ship, or a rope, i.e. 

i id. ii, 11, col. ie blade represents GE Bak 
ile, a sounding-lead; and sund-gyrd = sound- yard, 
ice. sounding-rod. Similarly sund-line must mean a sounding-line, let 
down over the prow (κατὰ πρῷραν). There is always a probability 
in favour of a nautical term ban of Scand. or E, origin. We find 
“ sund, sea,’ even in Hexham’s O.Du.Dict. But it is remarkable that 
there is no trace of the verb except in French, Span., and Portuguese; 
so that we must have taken the verb from French. 


sop, 20) ia roth or brute of porridge; soppe, 20ppe, 


stee] ;' Hexham. 80 also Swed. soppa, a sop 

nate with E. Sop, q. q TheG.. is aps fr 

tho ig. Teutonic. See also 

SOUR, having an acid use, bitter, acrid. (E.) ‘Sour don,” 


Jeaven; Wyclif, 3.—A.S, air; ‘air meole’= sour milk, 
Wrights Voc fer k a8 3. Bisa Ἡ del ir. Dany ταν Ἑ 

ΟἽ, sir; G. sauer. . All from Tent. type 
SORA sours Fick, i 327. Fouther relat to W. sur, sour; Russ. 
‘surovuii, raw, coarse, 


SOURCE, ris, origin, spring, (Fs = 1.) M.E- sours, Chaucer, 
GT, 7935; said of the ‘rise ofa bird in fight id. 7920, 7525, — 
O.F. ‘sore, surue, sorce, surce, later source, “ἃ source, Cot. Here 
sores is the fem. of sort, the old pp of srdre (aod. F. wurdre, to 
rise, The O. F. sordre is ciircte (rth intercalated 4) from 

argere, to vise. See Burge. Der. resource; and see μας 


"GOUBE, pickle. .<L) A γα (pickled) game et" 1 Hen, 
IV, iv.2.13. M.E. sowse, souse, * Hoc succidium, lice sowsse 5° 
‘Wright’s Vocab. i. 199, col. 2. Hence also M. E. sowser, another 
form of saucer ; id. 200, col. 1. In fact, souse is a mere doublet of 
sauce. ieee, later sauce sauce ;’ see Sauce. Der. sonst, 
verb, to pickle, immerse in Junge in liquid, esp. in dit 
Tiguid hence, to deluge in rain, os aid evento plunge apon suddeuly, 
dash, or throw ; see Spenser, F.Q. i 5. 8 iv. 4. 30. “1 sowse 
fae laye it in sowse to it; ‘Tsowse in the water, I sowce in 
the myar’ [mire]; Palsgrave. It seems to have been confused with 
the prov. E. soss, a mess of food, anything sloppy i see Cesspool. 
Quite distinct from Swed. susa, to rustle, G. sausen, &c. 

ΤῊ, the point of the compass where we see the sun at 
day. (Ε) ΜΜ ἘΞ south, Chaucer, Ὁ Τ᾿ 491g, -- A.S. ai, Gri 
$93 also sia, sb. masc,, the south, southern region; sitan, adv., 

the south.- Du. zuid, ” south ; zuider, southern (as in Zuider Zee, 
southern sea); zuéden, the south, + Icel. sudr, old form also sunnr, 
south; sunnan, adv., from the south ; ef. auBrey, southern island, 
pl. Subreyjar, Sodor, the Hebrides. Dan. syd, south; sénden, 
southern, + Swed. syd, south; sider, the south; sunnan, the 
south. + O. H. Ο. sund, south, mod. G. sid; 0.H.G. sundan, 
the south, also, from the south, G. stiden, All from the 
Teut. base SUNTHA, south; whence Teut. SI THANA, adv., 
from the south (= Α. 85. sidan); SUNTHRA, neut. sb. and adv., 
the south, southwards (= Icel. sudr, sunnr); and SUNTHRONYA 

= southern, see below); Fick, y. Further, the 


quarter. See Sun. The loss of n before A is common in A. S. ; 
80 also toork for toonth; hence the «is long. Der. south-east, south- 
eastern, south-east-er-ly ; south-west, south-west-ern, south-west-er-ly; 
south-ward (see Toward), Also south-ern, M.E. sothern, Chaucer, 
C.T. 17342, A.S. stiterne (Grein) ; cognate with Icel. sudranx and 
O.H.G. sundréni; the last stands for sunda-r . Fanning from 
the south, and hence E. south-ern is to be similarly explained ; sce 
Northorn._ Hence southerly, pt for southermiy. 
SOUVENTR, a remembrancer, memorial. Fy-L) Modem.= 


F, souvenir, sb., “a remembrance ;* Cot. It is merely the infin. mood 

souvenir, * to remember,’ used substantively; cf. Leisure, Pleasure. 

= Lat. subuenire, to come up to one’s aid, to occur to one’s mind. = 

Tat. sub, prefix; and wenire, cognate with E. come; see Sub- and 
me. 

SOVEREIGN, supreme, chief, (F.,.—<L.) The g is 
wellknown to be inthsives as if Eom the πσῦδα tat a cowerdgn 
must have to do with reigning. We find ' soueraigne power ;’ Ham- 
let, ii. 2. 27 (first folio) ; but the spelling with g does not seem to be 
much older than about 4.0, 1570, when we find soveraygne in Levins. 
Palsgrave (A.D, 1530) has soverayne. M.E. souerain (with u = v), 
Chauicer, C. T. 6630 ; souereyn, Rob. of Glouc. p. 30, 1.17. = Ὁ. Εἰ 
soverain (Burguy) ; later sowverain, * soveraign, princely;’ Cot.=Low 
Lat. acc, superanum, chief, principal ; formed with suffix -gnus from 
Lat. super, above; see Buper-. Der. sovereign, sb., ἃ peculiar use 
of the adj.; sovereign-ty, M.E. souerainetee, Chaucer, C. T. 6620, 
from O. Εἰ. soverainte, later souverainté, ‘ soveraignty,’ Cot. 

SOW (1), to scatter seed, plant. (E.) Μ. E- sowen, Wael Matt, 
strong verb, pt. t. sew, 


ΔῊ Ὁ. δ G. sau. 
iii, 35, word is 
‘hoch (whence E, Hog, Ὡ» Trish suig ; Lat, sus; Gk. & or σῦν; 

τ 


Grain 492. tbe. 1 fc AS we £0.4+Swed. ΟΡ ΕΣ 


er related to numerous cognates, viz. W. 


Jeon her boar (racket, All from the ψ' SU, to produce; a3 
in Skt, su, to generate, to produce; from the prolific nature of the 
wow Big? t sense of a large mass of metal,” see explanation 
Big; we find ‘sowe of led’ in Palsgrave. ' Der. sow-thistle, 
AS apie Gloss, to vol. iii, of A.S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne ; 
“SOY, κα (crsuce, (Japanese) "}apes, from whence th 
ἃ kind of sauce. (Jay * Japan, from whence the true 
soy comes;* Dampier’s Voyages, an. ἐΕχ R.) And see tr. of 
Thunberg’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 121, ed. 1795 (Todd). * The The Japanese 
. prepare with them [the seeds of the Dolickos soja, ἃ 
the sauce termed sooja, which has been corrupted into be ΓΝ 
Cyclopedia. It appears to be a Japanese word, being the name for 
the bean whence soy is made. 

SPA, a place where there is a spring of mineral water. (Belgium.) 
Called spow in Johnson's Dict. and in Bailey, ed. 175, The name, 
now generally used, is taken from that of Spa, in Belgium, S.W. of 
Lidge, where there is a mineral spring, famous even in the 17th cen- 
tury. ‘The spaw in Germany ἢ Pruller’s Worthies, Kent. * Spaw, 
Spay town in Liege, famous for medicinal waters ;” Coles’ Dict,, ed, 
1684. 

SPACE, room, interval, distance. (Ε΄, = L.) ΜῈ, space (dis- 
syllabic), Assumption of Mary, ed ‘Lumby, 178; Chaseer, Ὁ τ. εἶδ 
- ᾿ οἱ. = Lat. spativm, a it. ‘ that wi 
is dine ont SPAS to draw δον cf, ‘Gk ordcw, to ay Jor 
gut, ‘Skt. sphdy, to swell, increase, sphdta, enlarged. 

Der. space, verb; spac-i-ows, from Ἐ. spacieux (ot wb hich ΓΗ͂Σ has 
τ spatieua, spacious), from Lat. spatiosus, roomy 
ournes, | @ The prefixed in F.eopace is ie tthe dite of 
sounding words ing with sp in French; in English, where there 
is no such difficulty, the fis dropped. 

»ADE, an instrument to pes. with. (E.) M.E. spade (dis- 
syllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 555; Ancren Riwle, p. 384, 1. 16. = A.S, 


¢ 334. ty 
SUN-THA’ is formed. from SUN, bast of Τουῖ type SUNNA, the e.g sPedu ; *Vanga, vel fossorium, spedu,’ Wright's Voc. i. 84, col.'25 


SPALPEEN. 


later spade, id. 94, col. 2. Also spada, id. 16, col, 1. + Du. spade. 
Icel. spa*i.Dan, and Swed. spade.4G. spate, spaien. + Gk. σπάθη, & 
broad blade, of wood or metal, a spatula, blade of an oar, blade of a 
sword, spathe or sheath of flower (whence Lat. spatha was bor- 
rowed, which further gave rise to F. épée, O. F. espee, a sword). 
B. All from 4/SPA, to draw out, extend; the implement being 


named from its broad flat surface; see Span. spade (at 
} spaddle, the same word as paddle (2), 4. la, q.¥.5 
pattie spelt spadillio in Pope, Rape of the Lodi ον the’ age of 
spades at muadrille, Ἐς spadille, borrowed from Span 


Spada, sual word, be 


from Lat. spatha = Gk. σπάθη. And see let. 
SPALPEEN, ἃ mean fellow. Grek) Sometimes introduced 


Ρ 
king grasps his 5 


‘pancounter, 
t word, which is unconnected with the present one. 

SPANGLE, a small plate of shining metal. (E.)_ MLE. spangel, 
of which the sense seems to have been a lozenge-shaped spangle 
used to ornament a bridle; see Prompt. Parv., p. 313, note 3, and p. 
467, note. It is the . of spang, a metal fastening; with suffix 
sel (which is commonly French, but occasionally English, as in kern-el 
from corn). ‘Our plumes, our spangs, and al our queint aray;’ 
Gascoigne, Steel Glas, 377; " With 

starres Spanier, FQ. 

A. 4075 


glittering spangs that did like 
‘appeare, 
clasp or fastening, Grein, 
“ean 


11, 45.-- Α. 8. spange, ἃ metal 
also γέλα, id. ΡΩΝ Du. 
a thi mettle, or a 


εἰ 
Spanking, large, lusty, active, &c,; Halliwell. An Ἐς word, 


about i 


of quick motion or violent action, Compare the roots 
SPAD and SPAR, both significant of quick motion ; Fick, i. 831. 
Dor. spank-er, an after-sail in a barque. 


ie 
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8 SPAN-NEW, entirely new. (Scand.) ME. spannewe, Havelok, 
968; Chaucer, Troilus, iii, 1671; spon-neowe, K. Alisaupder, 4055. 
(The term is Scand., not E.; otherwise it would have been spoon-new 
which is the corresponding’E. form, as will appear). = Icel. spdnnyr, 
also spdnjr, span-new ; compounded of spinn, a chip, shaving, made 
by a plane, knife, or axe; and nyr, new, cognate with E. New, q.v. 
Another sense of Icel. spin is a spoon; see Spoon. + M.H.G. 

innivwwe (E. Miller), answering to mod. G. spanneu (id.); from 

H.G. spdn, G. span, a chip, splinter, and nie or neu, new. 

B. We also use the phrase spick and span new, which is also of Scand. 

origin; see the very numerous phrases of this character given by Rietz, 


who instances spib-spdagende ny, completely new, answering to Swed. 
tll splint ook spdn ny, with its varying forms spingspdagande ny, 
aprittspdngande ny, splittspdngande ny, and 18 more of the same cha- 
racter. ΕΑ also Du. spil 3 since 


spikspelderniemw, lit. spick-and-spill-new 

speld is ἃ spill or splinter. So also Swed. spillerny, lit. spill-new. So 
also Dan. splinterny, lit. splinter-new. The Swed. and Du. spik are 
forms of hence spick and span new= spike and chip new. 
All the terms ‘signify fresh from the hands of the workman, fresh cut 
from the block, chip and splinter new ;’ Wedgwood. 

SPAR (1), a beam, bar, rafter; a general term for yards, gaffs, δες, 
(E.) ΜΈΝ sparre (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C.T. 992. The A.S. sb. 
is not found, but the word is doubtless E. ; we find the derived verb 

ian, to fasten with a bar, to bolt, as in" eeyparrade dure’=the 
joor being fastened, Matt. vi. 6 (Lindisfame Du. spar. “- 
Tcel. sparri, sperra. Dan. and Swed. sparre, + 0.H.G. sparro; 
M.H. G. sparre} G. sparen. Cf. also Gael. and Irish sparr, a spar, 
joist, beam, rafter. }. The orig. sense seems to have been stick 
‘or pole, perhaps used by way of weapon; it is almost certainly 
related to Spear, 4. v. For the probable root, see Spar (3). Der. 
spar, verb, to fasten ἃ door, bar it, P. Plowman, Β. xix. 162 (foot- 
note). 

SPAR (2),a kind of mineral. (E.) An old prov. E. mining-term; 
spelt 5 in Manlove’s Liberties and Customs of the ines, 
A.D, 1653, 1. 265 (E. Ὁ. 5. Gloss. B.8).—A.S. sper, found in the com: 
pound sper-stdn (spar-stone); ' Οτεῖα argentea, spar-stdn ;' Wright's 

‘oc. i, 37, COl. 2, 1. 2; * Gipsus, sparen, id. ii, τος (8th cent.) Ci. G.- 
sparkalk, plaster. 'B. The true G. name is spat or spath; this is a 
different word, and prob. connected with G. spaten, a spade (cognate 
with E. Spade), from the flaky nature of spar. The sense of the A.S. 
sper-stdn may be " bar-stone,’ from its crystallisation; if 90, spar (2) is 
really the same word as spar (1). See Spar (1). Der. sparr-y. 

SPAR (3), to box with the hands, dispute, wrangle. (F.,—Teut.) 
‘To sparre, as cocks do, confligere;? Levins (1570). It was thus a 
term in cock-fighting, and orig. used of striking with the spurs, as 
cocks do, Many terms of the chase and sports are F., and this is 
one of them, =O. F. esparer, ‘to fing or yerk out with the heels, as 
ἃ horse in high manage; Cot. Mod. Ε΄ éparer, little used (Littré) ; 
which Littré connects with Ital. sparare, of which one sense is ‘to 
kick;’ but this must be ἃ different word from Ital. sparare (= Lat. 
exparare), to unfurnish, to let off a gun. B. I suppose 0. F. 
esparer to be of Tent. origin; from Low G. ors, sb., ἃ struggling, 
striving, Bremen Warterbuch, iv. 945. Cf. G. sich sperren, to strag- 
gle against, resist, oppose; which Fick refers to the widely spread 
SPAR, to tremble, quiver, throb, vibrate, jerk, used of rapi 
jerking action. From this root are Skt. sphur, to throb, to struggle ; 
Gk. σπαίρειν (=oxdp-yew), ἀσκαίρειν, to struggle convulsively, and. 
prob. Lat. spernere, to despise, as well as E, Spur, Spurn, Spear, 

iprawl, and even (by loss of initial s) the words Palestra, Pal- 
pable, Palpitate, and perhaps Poplar. The cognate Lithuan. 
word ‘rti, to stamp, kick, strike out with the feet, resist, which 
exactly brings out the sense; so also E. spurn. The Russ. sporite, to 

πατεῖ, wrangle, spor’, a dispute, bear a striking resemblance to the 
Evora. ‘See Curtius i. 358: Fick, i. 831. Der. sparr-er, sparr-ing. 
And see spar (1), spar (2), spare, sparse, spear, spur, spurn. @] Mahn 
refers us to A.S. spyrian, but this means ‘to track out,’ Lowland 
Scotch speir, and is related to spur; the root is the same. 

SPABE, frugal, scanty, lean. (E.) M.E. spar (rare); ‘ vpon 
spare wyse’=in a sparing’ manner, temperately; Gawain and the 
Grene Knight, gor.—A.S. sper, spare, sparing; found in the com- 
pounds sper-Aynde, sparing, sper-lic, frugal, sparnis, frogality, all in 

various glosses (Leo); the derived verb ‘sparian, to spare, is not 

uncommon; Grein, ii. 467. + Icel. sparr, sparing. 4 Dan. spar- in 
irsom, thrifty. Swed. spar- in sparsam. + G. spdr- in sparlich. ἡ. 
ik. σπαρνός, rare, lacking. And cf. Lat. parum, little, parcus, sparing, 
parcere, to spare; which have lost initial s. B. The orig. sense 

‘seems to have been scanty, or thinly scattered; from 4/ SPAR, to 

scatter, whence Gk. σπείρειν, to scatter, to sow, G. spreu, chaff; and 

this is only a particular sense of the wide spread 4/SPAR, to quivers 

see Spar (3). See Curtius, i. 358; Fick, ili. 324. Der. spare, verb, 

gM. sparen, Chaucer, C.T. 6919, from Α. 8. sparian (Grein), κά 
Pp 
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above; cognate with Du. and G. sparen, Icel. and Swed. spara, Dan 
spare, and allied to Lat. parcere, Also spare-ness, spare-rib; spar-ing, 


spar-ing-ly. 

‘SPARK (1), a small particle of fire. (E)_M.E. sharks, Havel, 
91.-—A.5. spearca, Alfred, tr. of Boethius, lib. iii, c-12; cap. xxxv. 
25. (Here spearca stands for an older sparca *.) 4 Ο. Du sparcke 

(Hexham). 4 Low G. sparke; Brem. Wort. B. So called from 
the crackling ofa firebrand, which throws out sparks; Tel. spre, 
Dan. sprage, to crackle. ‘The Teut. base SPRAK corresponds to 
‘Aryan wv ARG, to make a noise, crackle, burst with a noise, 
sppearng in Lihtan,cragzti to crackle like burning fr-wood, Gk 
σφάραγοι, a cracking, crackling, Skt. spharj, 1ο thunder. “This 
SI SPARG is an extession of SPAR, to quiver of Skt. sphur, to 
quiver, with Skt, sphurj, to thunder, See and Spark (2). 
Der. sparkle, a little spark, with dimin. suffix -le for -αὶ (cf. kernel 
from corm), ME. gurls Chances, C.T. 138333 also sparbis, verb, 


ΜΕ. » T2166. 

SP. (ἡ, α ey, yy young fellow. (Scand.) _In Shak. ii. 1. 25. 
‘The same word as Wiltsh. sprack, lively. M.E. sparklick, adv., also 
spelt sprackliche; P. Plowman, C, xxi. 10, and footnote.—Icel. 
aparkr, lively, sprightly, also spelt sprakr, by the shifting of the r so 
Gommon in'E. and Scand. Henos Ice! spralligr, which =M.E. 
sprackliche, adj. + Swed. dial. spriker, sprak, sprag, cheerful, talks 
tive (Riets), Norweg. sprab, ardent, cheerful ively (Assen). B. Per- 

bepe ihe orig. sense was ‘talkative,’ or ‘noisy,’ from Teut. base 
SPRAK, to make a noise, also to speak; see Spot, and Spark (1). 
‘The prov. rachis pronounced γα by Si Hugh, Merry 
‘ives, iv. 1. 8. 
ΒΡ. ἌΒΕΟ 


a with’ double dimin, nite Sk 
τ 1 from Tent. pe 


ad-fly 
's fin, 


#,as shewn 
te Marta vir, Icel. sparrkaukr (where sparr- is the stem 
of poke sparfask (from sparf), Dan. spurvehig (from spurs), 
Ὁ. ἢ. G. sparwari (= sparrow-er), in mod. G. corrupted to 
SP. thinly scattered. (L.) Modern; yet the verb sparse, 
to scatter, occurs as early as 1536 (see Todd); and Spenser has 
aire, F. . 39-— Lat. sparsus (for sparg-eus): pp. of 
spargere, to scatter, sprinkle. = 4/ SPARK, to 5; le; cf. Skt. ha 
to Sprinkle an extension of 4/ SPAR, to scatter (Gk. ᾿στείρειν). See 


Spare, 8} Der. sparse-ly, -ness. Also a-sperse, di-sperse, 
inter-s 
SP. a convulsive movement. (F.=L.,=Gk.) ‘Those who 


have their necks drawne backward . . with the spasme;’ Holland’s 
Pliny, b. xx. c. 5) ed ed. - 1634 ii, 41 d.=F. spasms, ‘the cramp;* Cot. 
= Lat. spasmum, = Gk, owaopée, ἃ spasm, con 

=Gk. δράειν, τὸ το due PI face = = 1/SPA, to draw, extend; see Span, 
Spin. Der. er, ieee formed wih li αἰ ὦν ~ie from Gk. adj, owacp- 

convalsi 

SPAT, the young of shell-fish. (E.) In Wester Formed from 
spat, the pt. t. of spit; see Bpatter. And compare Spot. 

BE, a river-flood. (C.) “wa cal ebm oie | 75 
3’ Burns, of Ayr. And see Jamieson. From the 
Gaelic, but not given in and Ὁ the corresponding | speer. 
Irish word is speid, a great river-flood. 

SPATTER, to besprinkle, spit or throw out upon, (F.) 1.‘Which 
‘th’ offended taste With % fering noise ney Ὁ Milton, P.L. x. 
567. Here Milton uses it for sputter, the frequentative of Bpit @) 

it is a frequentative 
‘An equivalent word 


e usual sense is to Tae 
dra, with sone formed from Spot, q. v. 
is M.E. spatlen (Stratmann), whence the sb. spollunge, spi a 
Ancrea Riwle, p. 188, 1. 10, Cf. A.S. γράμ, spittle, John, ix. 6, spelt 


te δ broad-t fe plasters. (L. 
bladed knife for spreading plasters. (L.,— 

Gk.) Spelt sparude in Holland's Pliny, b. xxiii. c. 7 (not 17), 1. 
from the This is F. spatule, as in Cot.=Lat. spatula, 

spathula ; dimin. of spatha, an instrument with a broad blade,—Gk. 
στάθη, a broad blade, a spatula, a paddle; cognate with E. 


en 
ness, (FT 
“horsys maled: 


deg of a horse,’ Cot. 


swelling near the joints of horses, producing lame- 
) In Shak. Hea. VII, i. 3. τ. _M.E. spaveyne, 
* Prompt. Parv. =O, F. in, ‘a spavin in the 


Dan. 9. 


SPECIES. 


spavenios Span. eparavan (1) spaviny (2) a sparrow-hawk Port 
Sparen, αν mods Fcparie. TB. A Conparhon of the foms (ot 
ich O. Ital. spevcte'ls put for Sparvana} shews that the answer 


to a Low Lat. type sparavanus * or sparvanus *, parallel to Low Lat. 
sparaverius, ‘parvaries, @ sparrow-hawk (E. dparwier). And jut αὶ 
sparvarius is formed with suffix -arius from O.H. G. sparwe, ἃ spar- 


row (or is Latinised from O. H. G. sparwdri, αὶ Taone hawk, which 
comes to the same thing), so Low Lat. sparvanus* is formed with 
suffix -anus from the same word. The lit. sense is, accordingly, 


like,’ from the hi of bird-like ‘motion of a. hore 
aibiced with spevia, ‘The ὃ. Ἧς Ὁ, speree 


is cognate with E 

Sparrow, q.v.  Ménage, who is fllowed by Diez and Littré, 
gives mu much the same explanation, but says that the disease is named 
(aot the sparrow) because the horse lifts up 

ter the manner of sparrow-hawks. It is obvious that the 


his Ie 
τὸν row: ham fo to 


sparrow is at least ten times more likely than the 
be the subject of a simile, and it is also clear, by philo 
Span. eiperavon only means ἃ sperrow-hawk because "Bet meant 
“of or belonging to sparrows,’ ywehunting.’ exactly 
as in the parallel word sin wick is Formed formed in a similar way 


from the same word, When this correction is I think the 
etymology may be accepted. The path, also means 
rump, nvuliton, parla; at cannot well be ἃ related word, axles 
“BEAW. the sine a8 5 
same as Spa, q.v. 
SPAWN, the eggs of fish or frogs. (F,=L.?) ‘Yous mal 
Bosal fon ‘Spawne of a fysshe ; 
verb occurs ia Prompt. Parr p, 467: ὅσος spe 


also Ital. spandere, to the 
and the loss of the d may be accounted for by su 
spanen was rather taken from the equivalent Ὁ. 


'. espanir, ‘to blow, 
gr spread a8 blooming rote, or any other flower in the height of is 


flourishing’ (= mod. which, notwithstanding the difference 
ofform and sense, is nothing bat another form of the same word. ‘The 
word spannishing, to express 


the fall bic of a rose, πῆτε oC 
urs in the Rots’ of the Rose, 3633. B. itis this be 
mology is from Lat. ex; , to spread ΓΝ hence, to et abe ἢ 
seeExpand. 4 The suggestion of Mahn, that the word is related 
to-A.S. spans, a teat, udder, ἐν osatnactory, Der. ᾿ 
ἘΡΕΑΈΣ to utter words, say, talk, This word has lost anr, 
and stands for We can date Ne tous of he vat thoat αν 
1100. The MSS. of the A.S. Gospels have sometimes sprecas and 
sometimes specan, so that the letter was frequently dropped se ‘as early 
as the 11th century, but it appears soeuionaliy in the lagest of them; 
the same is true for the sb. sprde or spe, mod. E. speech (for spreech); 
see John, iv. 26, ὅς. ΜῈ sets eh PP. spoken, spoke; 
Chaucer, ‘C. T. 792, 914, ΠΕ ΕΣ 


“pie from 

yay 

nF (1) and Der. sprr-man, bot Sx 23 5 spear 

grass, 1 Hea. IV, ii, 4. 3405 spear-wort, A.S. sperewyrt, 
A.S. Leechdoms, Gloss. to vol. iii. 


SPECIAL, particular, distinctive. (Fu=1.) M. Eger a 
diate ‘Ancren Riwle, p. 56, 1. 43.=+O. F. special, speci 

F, spécial. = Lat. ‘prcialis, be longing to a species, parti ἐῶν iat 
oie προ Species. Der. special-ly, special-i-ty, specialty. 


SPECIES. « group of individuals having common charateriiog 
subordinate to a jus, a kind. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. atic 
M.E. form was spice (see Bice), = Lat. species, a lock, 
kind, sort. —Lat.specere, to look, see; see Spy. Der. orale 
Alo ἐμεῖς money in gold of ser, ἃ ematkable fom erated ὃὲ 
sing. sb. from the old word species = "money tales as in 

ed. 1706; probably by confusion wit The Lae bite 


᾿ς esparvair Phillips, 
CE. Ὁ. Ital. spavano, ‘a spavin,’ Florio; Ital. τ specie, as if paid in specie = paid in visible coin, Also sper:/y, 4" 


SPECIFY. 
apeci-men, 4. γι, specious, qv. Also especi-al (doublet of special) 
‘sein σι Doubist, spice, 


", to Particularise. (F.2L) ΜΕ. pect eee 
tL 


O.F. 1,” Cot., from Lat. »; cut, 5, cal, 
mes ae re speciation. rt ce pei, | O 
werb (as above). 


[, @ pattern, model. (L.) ‘Specimen, an example, 
proof, trial, or pattern ;’ Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. = Lat. specimen, 
an example, something shewn by way of sample. — Lat. speci-, for 
ΕΛ to see; ΕΥΤῸΣ -men (= Aryan -ma-na, Schleicher, 

ἘΡΈΟΙΘΟ 8, showy, Plasaible. (δ. πῖ.) ME. specious, sightly, 
beni see Trench, Select = 0. F. specieua, * specious, 
goodly, fair;” Cot. = Lat. “pecionn to see. = Lat. speci-, for 
specere, to behold ; with suffix-osus; see Bpy. Der. specious-ly, -ness, 

‘SPECK, a small spot, blemish. (E.) _Specke in Levins, ed. 1570. 
“Spetke, clowte, Pictacium,’ i.e. a patch; Prompt. Pary.— A.S. 
a ἃ spot, mark, pl. speccan; ‘Note, speccan,’ Wright's Voc. ii, 
col. 1. Cf. Low G. spaken, to spot with wet, spakig, spotted 
with wet; Brem. Wort. Ἢ ὃ spickelen, ‘to speckle, or 
‘to spott,’ "Hexham, B. Du, etn is obviously the 
frequentative of O. Du. spicken, to ‘at Yedgwood's ion 
that ‘the origin lies in the tering’ with wet prob, 
sorrect. CE. Ὁ, spucken, to spit. ΠΝ speck is ‘that which 9j 


ἃ blot; from Teut. base SPAK, to spit, to which speck is 
” i Siete Ὁ also speckle is to be compared with 
ly from 


spatter. All evident the sume ultimate root. See Bpew. 
kle, Hence verb. 
CTAC: t, show. (Fx=L.) ΜΕ. spect, Wye 


1 Cor, iv.9, = F. spectace, τὰ spectacle” Cot, Lat, specteculom, & 

show. Formed with suffixes ~w/w (= Aryan -ka-ra, Schleicher, 

Compend. §§ 231, 220), from Lat. specta-re, to see, = Lat. spectum, 

supine οἵ to see; seeBpy. Der. spectacles, pl. glasses for 

ΞΕ, t, pl. of Μ, Ε΄ spectacle, αὶ glass through which to 
objects, ΟἹ 


ser C.T. 6785 ; hence spectacl-ed, Cor, ii. 1. 222, 
‘And sce spectator, shee tre, speculate, 
‘ATOR, a beholder. (Li; or Ἐν 1.) In Hamlet, ili 
horn spelt spectatour, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 4. 27. peta from F, 
apectateur, ‘a spectator ;’ Cot.] -- Lat. spectator, a 3 formed 
with sufi -tor (Aryan -tar) from specta-re, to behold.= Lat. spectum, 
supine of specere, to see; see le, Spy. 
SPECTRE,« ghost. (F.,—L.) In Milton,P.R.iv. 430... F. spectre, 
* an image, figure, ghost ;’ Cot. = Lat. spectrum, a vision. Formed 
with suffix -trum (Aryan -tar, Schleicher, Compend. § 225) from 
apecere, to see; see 8) Der. spectr-al. Doublet, 
‘petra mod. scieatific term, directly from Lat. spectrum. 
PECULAR, suitable for seing, having 2 smooth reflecting sur 
(L) Milton, P. R. iv. 236. = Lat. 


pation del Ὧο ἃ mirror. = Lat. speculum, a mirror, = Lat. 
ere, to see ipy. Milton's aie οἱ the word is due to 


t. specula, fem sb,,a watch-tower, a closely allied word, 
specul-ate, from Lat. speculatus, pp. of speculari, to behold, from 
EF pealaon‘specaations Cots which om Lat ac serationen 

g tion,’ Cot., wl εν ace. itionem 5 
spentateratat ae specul-at-ive, Minsheu, fom Lat. specula 


M. E, speche (dissyllabic), 
Put for spreche, by low of r. = A. 
Grein, ii. 471. = A.S. sprecan, to 
Da peck: | from spreken.4+G. spracke ; from ‘prochen, 
less, Merch. Ven. i, 1. 164; speech-less-ly, -ness. 

), success, velocity. (E.) ‘The old sense is ‘success’ or 
hap Μ᾽ ee long ¢); ‘iuel sped? = evil speed, ill suc- 
ox, Genesis Eola σὰς Morris, 310, = A.S. spéd, haste, suc- 
3 Gi 7. Here dis due to 4, by the usual change, (as in 
fou, "AS. fit, σὰ S. fét,) and spéd stands for sp6di *.4-0. Sax. 
‘spéd, success (Heliand). + Du. spoed, speed. 4 O.H.G. spuot, spét, 
success. ββ. All from Teut. type SPODI, speed, success (Fick, 
355). Here the -di is a suffix, answering to Aryan -ti (Schleicher, 
Compend. § 226), and the cognate Skt. word is sphiti, increase, pro- 
sperity, put for sphdywi*, from sphdy, to increase, enlarge ; Benfey, 
p. 1087. γ. The Α. 5. spéd is, similarly, from the vezong ve 
spéwan, to succeed, Grein, ii, 471; and the O. H.G. spur is al 


Chau CT. Ba aE 
geile a ge roe. δ 
see Bpeak.+ 


tog spill (1). 


SPELL. 579 


© the verb spuon, to succeed, an irregular weak verb. 8. All from 
/ SPA, to draw out, extend, hence to have room, succeed ; appear 
ing in numerous derivatives, such as Skt. sphiy, to increase, Lat, 
spatium, room, spes, hoy ous, Lithuan, spefas, leisure, 
opportunity, Bec! See Bpan Fi ek, 825, 19. Der. speed, verb, A. S. 
, weak verb, pt.t. spédde, Grein, ii. 468 ; speed-y, A. S. spédig, 
Li-ly, speed-i-ness, 
to ask. (E.) See Spur. 
SPELICANS, a game played with thin slips of wood. (Du) 
Im from Holland, which is famous for toys. Englished from 
γι. spelleken, a small pin (Hexham); formed with the O. Du. 
Sinin tebe τῆν (=G.-chen, E. chin from O.Du. sale, pin, splinter 
of wood, cognate with Ε. Spell (4), 4. ν. 
SPELL (1), ἃ form of magic words, incantation. (E.) M.E. spel, 


id; y 


dat. spelle, Chaucer, C, Τὶ 13821. = A.S. opel, spell, a saying, sto 
69. 4 Icel. spjall, a saying. 4 O. H. G. spel 
narrative. 4 Goth, spili, a fable, tale, myth. . All from Teat. 


type SPELLA, a tale, narrative, saying Fick, ili, 355. Root un- 
known. _ Der, spell (2), 4. νι; ΠΝ 

SPELL (2), tatell She hme Sf the lcters of α word. (4) με. 

llen ; * Speliyn letters, Sillabico; Spellynge, Sillabicacio ; δὲ are 
topette’), Sillabicator ;? Prompt, Ῥαιν. “Lere hem litlum and li 

= Tyl pei couthe speke and spells,’ Sc, = teach them by Title and 

little tin they could pronounce and spells +P. Plowman, B. xv. 599, 600. 

~A.S. spellian,to declare, relate, tell, speak, discourse ; Grein, 4693 
i, spell, a discourse, st 


the οἰὰ ἀαὰ prov. spell, in the sense of a splinter of wood, a8 
though "od foe to point out letters with a splinter of wood. 
‘Thus Palsgrave has * festue to spell with ;° where festue is F, festu, " ἃ 
straw, tle stalk or stick’ (Cot.), from Lat. festwea ; and Halli- 
well cites from a Dict. written about a. Ὁ. 1500 the entry "ΤῸ speldyr, 
Syllabicare,’ agreeing with the form " spelder of woode’ in Palsgrave; 
indeed, speldren, to spell, occurs in the Ormulum, 16347, 16440. So 
even in Hexham’s O. Du. Dict. we have ' spelle, a pin,’ with a striking 
resemblance to ' spelien, to spell letters or words.’ Nevertheless, this 
resemblance, brought about by long association, is due to the assimi« 
lation of the word for " splinter’ to ‘to the verb rather than the contrary; 

see Spell (4). See spellien in Stratmann’s O.Eng. Dict. Der. 


speller, . ε- 
SPEED οὐκὶ tm of ‘work. (E.) ‘To Do a Spell, in sea-language, 
signifies to do any work by tums, fora short time, and then eave, 


A fresh spell, is when fresh men come to work, esp. when the rowers 
are relieved with another i fo gin κα a spell, is to be ready to work 
in such a one’s room; Phillips, Not found in M. E., but 
it is almost certainly due to aS. Splint to sup) ply another's room, to" 
act or be proxy for (Bosworth). Whelock, in his edition of Alfred's 
tr. of Beda, p. 151, quotes the following sentence from a homily : 
“Se cyning is crises sy lfes ἐρε the king supplies the of 
Christ hituself So also the fcllowing: * Nes Seah Isaac οἱ 
ac se ramm hine speade’ = Isaac, however, was not slain himself bat 
the ram supplied iis lace, or took his spell; Ailfric’s Hom. ed. 
» ii, gE. ¢ A. S. spelian is doubtless the same word as 
Dn. spelen, Icel. he Dan. spille, Swed. spela, G. spielen, to play, 
act a part: all of these being denominative verbs, formed from 
the sb. which a ts Swed, and Du. spe, Toe and Dan. spd, 
Οἱ spith, Ὁ. ΗΟ. spit, ogame, All from a base SPILL; root 


SPELL (4), SPILL, a thin slip of wood, splinter; a slip of 
paper for ising candles. (E.) This word has been assimilated to 
the verb to spell, from the use of a slip of wood, in schools of the 
olden times, to point out letters in a book. See remarks on Spell). 
‘The true form is rather speld. M.E. speld, a splinter; pl. speldes, 
splinters of a broken spear, Will. of Palerne, 3392; hence the dimin. 
sf der, 2s splinter (Palsgrave), 5] it spildur, Avowynge of Arthur, 
xi A.S. speld, a torch, spil ta candle with, in a gloss 
ΠΝ Ὲ Du. speld, a pin; pis pin of a bobl pine, 
axis. 4 Icel. speld, speldi, a square tablet, orig. a thin slice of board ; 
spilda, a flake, a slice. -+ Goth. spilda, a writing-tablet. + M. H.G. 
spelte, a splinter. . All from the Teut. t} SPELDA, a splinter, 
slice, tablet ; Fick, ii. 354; and this from Tent. base 'SPALD: 

to cleave, ‘split, appearing in Icel. spitla (for spilda*, speldja*,) τ 
destroy, G. spalten, to cleave. ΟἿ Shetland speld, to ΧΡ Imonds- 
ton). See Spill (2). Thus the orig. sense is ‘that which is 
split off” a fake, ‘slice, &c, Der. spelicant, qv.  Doublet, 


Ppa 


380 SPELT. 


SPELT, a kind of com. (E.) Called ‘spelt come’ in Minsheu, 
‘ed. 1627. "Not found in M.E.—A.S. spelt. ‘Fear [{ 6. Lat. far], 
apelt ν᾿ Wright's Voc. i. 287. col. 1. Du. spelt. + G. spelz, spelt, 

|. CE. G. spelze, chaff, shell, beard of ear of com. Levins, ed. 1570, 

: ‘To spelt come, tundere, eglumare,’ i.e. to thresh com, remove 
the chaff; which suggests a connection with the verb fo split. See 
Split, Spell (4). And cf. spelt, a splinter (Halliwell). 

SPEL' , pewter, zinc. (E.?) ‘Speiter, a kind of metall, not 
known to the antients, which the Germans call zinc τ᾿ Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. I cannot find an early example of the word; whether it is 
E. or not is uncertain; but it is prob. Teutonic, in any case, and 
‘occurs again in Low G. spialter, pewter, Bremen Warterbuch ; Du, 
spiauter, It is obviously the original of Ital, peltro, pewter, and an 
older form of pewter, so that it must be as old as the 14th century. 
Perhaps it is a variant of Μ. Ε. spelder, a splinter (Palsgrave), and 
refers to pieces of mixed metal. See Spell (4), Pewter. 

‘CER, a short over-jacket. (F.,— L.) Much worm about 
a.p, 1815; see Notes and Queries, 4S. x. 356. ‘Two noble earls, 
whom, if I quote, Some folks might call me sinner, The one invented 
Aalf ἃ coat, The other half a dinner; Epigram quoted in Taylor, 
Words and Places. The reference is to Tan Spencer and Earl Sand- 
wich. It thus appears that the was named after the cele- 
brated Earl Spencer, viz. John Charles Spencer, third earl, born 1782, 
died 1845. See further under Spend. 

SPEND, to lay out (money), consume, waste. (L.) M.E. 
apenden, Chaucer, C.T. 302. = A.S. spendan ; occurring in the com- 

ds’ d-spendan and for-spendan ; see examples in Sweet's A.S. 

der. Not an A.S. word, but merely borrowed from Low Lat, 
dispendere, to spend, waste, consume. Cf, Low Lat. dispendium, 
dispensa, expense, of which the shorter forms spendium, spensa are also 
found. We also find Low Lat. spendibilis moneta, spending money, 
ive, money for current expenses, occurring as early 85 A.D. 922 (Πα: 
ange). So also Ital. spendere, to spend, spendio, expense, where 
spendio= Lat. dientium. Observe also O.F. despendre, ‘to dispend, 
spend, expend, disburse,’ Cot.; despenser, ‘to dispend, spend,’ id. 
despensier, "ἃ spender, also a cater (caterer], or clarke of a kitchen, 
id. B. In exactly the same way, the O. F. despensier became M. E. 
spencere oF spensere, explained by céllerarius in the Prompt. Parv., 
and now preserved in the proper name Spencer or Spenser, formerly 

. Hence even the buttery or cellar was called a spence, a8 

Deing under the control of this officer ; ‘Spence, botery, or cele 
Prompt. Parv, Ὑ. The Lat. di is compounded of dis-, 
apart, and pendere, to weigh ; see and Pendant. q The 
etymology sometimes given, from Lat. expendere is certainly wrong; 
the 4 represents dis-, not ex-; precisely the same Joss occurs in sport 
for disport. Der. 3 spend-thrift, i.e. one who spends what 
has been accumulated by thrift. Temp. ae a4 pent 

SPERM, animal seed, spawn, spermaceti. (F., = ἴα, = Gk.) 
M.E. sperme, Chaucer, C.T. 14015. = F. sperme, ‘sperm, seed;” 
Cot. = Lat. sperma. =Gk. σπέρμα, seed.—Gk. σπείρειν (= omep-yewr), 
to sow; orig. to scatter with a quick motion of the hand. = 

SPAR, toquiver; see Spar (3) and Sparse. Der. spermat-ic, 
sk, owepyar-t-xés, from σπερματ-, stem of owlppa; spermat-ic-al. 
Also sperm-oil, sperm-whale ; spermaceti, spelt ‘parmaceti in 1 Hen. IV, 
i, 3. 58, from Lat. sperma ceti, sperm of the whale, where ceti is the 


gen, case of cetus = Gk, aijros, a large fish ; see Cotaceous, And 


a globe, orb, circuit of motion, province or duty. ( 


. spere, Chaucer, C. T. 11592, 11595. Later sphert 

(0, 56.--Ο. F. espere,a sphere (Littré) ; later sphere, 

Lat. sphara,=Gk, σφαῖρα, a ball, globe. 8. Gk. 

σφαῖρα = opap-ya = owap-ya, ‘that which is tossed or thrown about;” 
εἴ σπείρειν, to scatter seed, throw or toss about. See 8} 


iparse. 
Der, spher-ic, Gk. σφαιρικόε, like ἃ sphere; spher-ic-al, spher-ic-al-ly, 
sphenici-ty; tpherovd, that ‘which is like ἃ sphere, from σφαῖρο. for 
‘epaipos, round, and εἶδον, form, shape, appearance (from 4/ WID, to 
see). Hence spheroid-al. 

SPHINX, 0 monster with a woman's head and the body of a 
Tioness, who destroyed travellers that could not solve her riddles. 
(L,=Gk.) ‘Subtle as Sphinx ;’ L.L. L. iv. 3. 342. Spelt Spinx by 
Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. i.—Lat. sphinx (gen. sphingis). = Gk. 
σφέγε (gen. σφιγγό), lit. ‘the strangler,” because she strangled the 
travellers who could not solve her riddles. Though the name is 


SPILL. 


® Greek, the legend is Egyptian; Herodotus, ii. 175, iv. 79. = Gk 
σφίγγειν, to throttle, strangle, orig. to bind, compress, fix ; cognate 
with Lat. sigere, to fix, according to Curtius, i, 229. According to 

Vanicek, it is allied to'Lat. fascis, a bundle. 

SPICE, an aromatic νὰ 


table for seasoning food, a small quantity 
or sample. (F,=L.) A doublet of species. “Spice, the earlier form 
in which we made the word our own, is now limited to certain 
aromatic drugs, which, as consisting of various kinds, have this name 
of spices. But spice was once employed as species is now ;” Trench, 
Select Glossary, q.v. M.E. spice. ‘Absteyne 3ou fro al yuel spice,” 
Wyclif, 1 Thess. v, 22; where the Vulgate has ‘ab omni specie mala” 
In early use. ‘Hope is a swete spice;’ Ancren Riwle, p. 78, last 
line. O. F.  expice, spice ;" Cot.=-Lat. speciem, acc. of speries ἃ kind, 
species ; in late Latin, a spice, drug; see By Der. spice, 
verb; spiced, Chaucer, C.T. 528; spicer, an old word for spice- 
τ, answering to the mod. , P. Plowman, B. ii. 235 ; spic-er-y, 
from O.F, sspicerie, ‘a spicery, also spices,’ Cot. ; spicy, spioe-ly, 
e-ioness, 
ἜΡΙΟΚ. AND SPAN-NEW, quite new. (Scand.) In North’s 
Plutarch, p. 213 (R.); Howell, Famil. Letters, vol. i. sect, 4, let. 2 
(Jan. 20, 1624). Lit. ‘spike and spoon new,’ where spike means ἃ 
int, and spoon a chip; new as a spike or nail just made and a chip 
gst ent off, See further under Span-new. “And see Spike and 


jpoon. 
SPIDER, an insect that spins webs. (E.) ME. spither, spelt 
spibre, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 164, 1. 6 from bottom. Not ‘ound in 
A.S., but easily explained ; the long i is due to loss of » before the 
following th, and spider (spither) is for spin-ther*. This loss of w 
before a dental letter is a peculiarity of A.S., and occurs in A.S. 
£68 for tond*, a tooth, A.S, d8er for onter* = andar*, other. The 
suffix -ther (= Aryan -far) denotes the agent; 50 that spider = spin 
ther*, the spinner ; from the verb to spin; see Spin. Cf. prov. E. 
spinner, a spider. 4 Du. spin, a spider. + Dan, spinder (for spinner), ἃ 
spider; from spinde (for spinne), to spin. + Swed. spinnel, a spider; 
from spinna, to spin.}G. spinne, a spider, spinner. 
', a pointed ‘of wood for stopping a small hole in a 
cask, (C.,— ἴω) M.E. spigot, Wyclif, Job, xxii. 19. Of Celtic ori 
ya spigot ; dimin. of Irish spice, a spike, long 

CE. W. pigoden, a pri from pig, a point, peak, pike, 
spike; ysbigod, a spigot, ysbig, a spike (though the latter are bor 
rowed words, having the y prefixed on account of the difficulty of 
pronouncing initial sp in Welsh). All from Lat. spica; see Spike. 

SPIKE, a sharp int, large nail, an ear of corn. (L.) M. 5. spi, 
an ear of com; ῥ. Plowman B. 20, Sommer gives an A.S. 
spleing, a large nail; but it is doubtful. In any case the word was 
borrowed (perhaj cay) directly from Lat. spica, an ear of com, 
also, a point, a Pike, Widently allied to spina, a thorn, and from 
the same root. With loss of initial s, we have Irish pice, Gael. pic, 
W. pig, @ pike, with numerous derivatives in English ; sce 
Pike. We also find Du. spijker, a nail, Icel. spit, Swed. spik, 
Dan. spiger, G. spieker ; but all are due (as shewn by their close re- 
semblance) to the same Lat. spica, ἃ word easily spread from its use 
both in agriculture and military affairs, | Der. spikenard, q.v.; 


‘tit ca aike spike, verb; spik-ed. 


‘an aromatic oll or balsam. (Hybrid; 1, and F., 
=L,,=Gk.,=Pers.,=Skt.) ‘Precious oynement spikenard ν᾽ Wycli 


ΤΑ 
Mark, xiv. 3; where the Vulgate has ‘alabastrum unguenti παγάΐ 
spicati pretiosi.’ Thus spikenard should rather be spiked nard; it 
signifies nard furnished with spikes, in allusion to the mode of 
growth. ‘The head of Nardus 5 into certain spikes or eares, 
whereby it hath ἃ twofold vse, both of spike and also of leaf; in 
which regard it is so famous; Pliny, Nat. Hist. Ὁ. xii. ς. 12 (in 
Holland's translation). The word nard is French, from a Skt. ori- 
final; see Ward. The Lat. spicatus, furnished with spikes, is derived 
mh spies, a spike, ear of com; see Spike. 


(1), a splinter; thin slip of wood, (E.) _‘ Spills, thin sli 
of wood or paper, used for lighting candles;’ Halliwell. M. 
spille, Stratmann’ cites from the Life of Beket, ed. W. H. Black, 


tle” i 
pel (4), q.v. See also 


(2), to destroy, mar, shed. (E.) Often explained by. 
ical connection. It stands for 


1845, 1. 850: ‘hit nis no3t wor a 
linter or chip. The same word as 

Spill (a. 

SP. 


‘spoil,’ with which it has no etymol 
spild, the id having passed into i by assimilation. M.E. spillen, 
commonly in the sense to destroy or mar; also, intransitively, to 
perish; see Chaucer, C. T. 6480, 5235, &c.; Hamlet, iv. 5.20. In 
mod. E., only to shed, pour out, effuse. = A.S. spildan, and (by 
assimilation) spillan, to destroy; Grei 70. Hence the com- 
pound forspildan, to destroy utterly; Οἱ 8. spild, destruction; 
id." B. The orig. sense of spild was ‘a spliting” cleaving, or hew- 
ing in pieces; from the Teutonic base SPALD (G. spalien), to cleave, 


SPIN. 


split. See Spell (4) and Split. Also Spill (1). 
_spilth (= A.S. spild), Timon, i, 2. 169. 

ΒΡΙΝ, to draw out into threads, cause to whirl rapidly. (E.) The 
“second sense comes from the ra 1. 
‘The former sense is original. 
. Plowman, B. 


t. spann, Pp. 
+ 


fo draw out, as in Gk. σκάειν. See Bpan, a closely related word. 
Fick, iii. 830. Der. spinn-er ; spinn-ing ; spin-d-le, q. vj spin-ster, q.¥.5 


SPINACH, SPINAGE, an esculent vegetable. (Ital., -- L.) 
Spinage is a weakened form of ἔα" as it was formerly written, 
Spelt spinach in Levins ed. 1570.“ Spmnoge, an herbe, epinars 

Palsgrave. The spelling spine i is due to the sound of Ital. 
‘where ce is pronounced as E. chai in chain. = Ital. spinace, ‘ the earbe 
spinage ;” Florio. He also gives the form spinacchia, Cf, mod. F. 
épinard (with excrescent 4),0. spinars, espinar (Cotgrave) ; Span. 
spinaca ; Port. expinafre ; Ὁ. . All from various deriva- 
tives of Lat. sping. 8 a thom, a Trickle; ; because ‘ the fruit is a small 
round nut, which’ is sometimes very prickly;’ Eng. Cyclopedia 
‘The Ital, and Span, forms are due toa Lat. adj. spinaees*, pricks iy, 
formed from spina, a thom ; the F. seems to answer to a 
spinarius* ; the G, spinat = ‘Lat. spinatus* ; and perhaps the Port, 
espinafre = Lat. spinifer, prickly. In any case, the Ital. spinace is from 
Ital. spina, a thorn; F. épinard, from F. épine; Span, espinaca, from 
ΕΗ εερίπα ; and Port. espinafre from Port. espinko, espinka, See 


Spine. 

SPINDLE, the pin or stick from which ἃ thread is spun. (E.) 
‘The ἃ is excrescent, ‘as is so common in English after π Ὁ cf. sound, 
thun-d-er ; and spindle stands for spin-le. ‘Spinel, αι, spindle ; Norch ;* 
Halliwell. Ια Walter de Biblesworth (in Wright’s Vocab. i. 157, 
1. 6) we meet with M.F. spinel, where another MS, has spinde 
A.S. spinl; ‘Fusus, spini, Wright's Voc. i, 82; col. 1; 281, col. 2. 
Formed, with suffix -J (= Aryan -ra) denoting the agent, from A.S. 
apinn-an, to spin: see Bpin. + Du, spil, O. Du. spille (Hexham); by 
assimilation for spinle*, 4 O. H. G. spinala (Ε. Miller); whence 

οι (with inserted ΗΝ as well as G. spille (by assimilation). 
Vedgwood derives spin from spindle, which is impossible; the 
hts form must pi le the longer. Besides, spin is a strong verb, 
and its base is SPAN. _ Der. spindle-shanks, with shanks as thin as 
ἃ spindle. Spindletree (Euonymus), because used for spindles or thin 
named in German spindelbaum for a like reason ; from its use for 
making skewers it was formerly called prick-wood, i.e. skewer-wood, 
‘or prick-timber ; see prickwood and spindle tree in Phillips. 

SPINE, a prickle, the backbone of an animal. (F., = L.) 
+Roses, their sharp spines being gone;" Two, Noble Kinsmen, frst 
Tine. =O. F. espine, a thom, prick, prickle;' Cot. = Lat. sping, a 
thorn, prickle ; also, the spine, the backbone. Closely allied to Lat. 
spica, an ear of corn; see Spike. 4 Observe that, in the sense 
of ‘backbone,’ the word is Latin, rather than French; from the use 
οἵ Latin in medical treatises. Der. spinach oF or spin-age, q. γ᾿; 
spin-al ; spiny, spinci-ness; spin-ows; spin-ose; also spin-et, q. 


a kind of musical instrument, like a harpsichor 
Ital., = L.) ” Obsolete. It was so called because struck 
er pointed quill. In Phillips, ed. 1706, = O. F. espinette, ‘a pai 
virginals;’ Cot. = Ital. spineita, ‘a paire of virginals; also, a little 
tap, spigot, or gimblet, a prick, a thome;’ Florio, Dimin. of Ital. 
spina, a thorn, = Lat’ spina, a thorn ; see Spine. 
SPIE, a finch, small bird, (Seand) Lowland Se. and prov. 
spink, chiefly used of the gold-fnch, ΜῈ. spink. + Hic vestelus, 


Anglicd, spmte:* Wright's Voc. i. 189, col, 1. - Swed. dial. spink 
a fick-fare, sparrow ; gul.spint,« goldhinch (Rietz) ; Norweg. spitte 
(by assimilation for spinke), a small bird, sparrow, finch. + Gk. 


σπίγγοι, a finch ; ef. σπίζειν, to pipe, chirp asa small bird. β. The 
Aryan form is. SPINGA haa i, 831), corresponding to the 
Teutonic types SPINKA (as above), and FINKA (E. finch), the 
latter form due to loss of s and the usual sound-shifting 
from p tof. y. The root is SPANG, to make a noise, hence, to 
chirp, pipe as a bird, as in Lithuan. spengti, to resound, make a noise, 
Gk. φθέγγομαι, 1 utter a clear loud sound. Without the nasal, we 
have the 4 SPAG, whence Gk. σπί(α, σπίζῃ (=omry-ya), a finch or 

ink, σπίζειν, to chirp, pipe. δ. Since the notions of givit 

lear sound and of producing a bright light are closely associated, it 
is probable that Lithuan. spingéti, to giliter, Gk. φέγγος, lustre, and 


spangl are all ultimately connected with sink 


kind of thicket. (F..=L.) ‘Orshelter'd in York- 


Der. spill-er ;& Cot. 


shire spinneys;" Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, Her Accident, st. 3..-0. Ε΄ 
i a thicket, grove, or ground full of thoms, a thomy plot ; 


Opi 
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Mod. F, épinaie (Littré). = Lat. spinetum, a thicket of thorns 
= Lat. spina, a thorn; see Spine. 

ΒΡῚ: ἃ woman who spins, an unmarried female. (E.) 
Formerly in the sense of a woman who spins, ‘She spak to sfynne- 
steres to spynnen it oute;’ P. Plowman, B. v. 216, Formed from the 
verb to spin (A. 8. spinnan) by means of the suffix estre (mod. E. ster), 
@ This suffix (hitherto imperfectly explain lained) presents no real diffi- 
culty; it is the same as in Lat. olea-ster, Low Lat. poeta-ster (see Poet), 
and is due to the conjunction of the Aryan suffixes ~as- and ~ar, dis- 
cussed in Schleicher, Compend. §§ 230, 225. [The Lat. suffix -is-ter, 

appearing in min-is-ter, mag-is-ter, is not quite the same thing, being 
compounded of the Aryan comparative suffixes -yane- and -tara; but 
the method of compounding such suffixes is well exhibited by these 
examples. B. This A.S. suffix -es-tre was used to denote the 


agent, and was conventionally confined to the feminine gender only, 
a restriction which was gradual 

the word spinster in mod. Englis 
however, in semp-ster-ess or sem 
where the F. fem, suffix -ess has 
aster. 


lost sight of, and remains only in 
na Traces of the restriction remain, 
tress, and song-ster-ess oF songstress, 

superadded to the E. fem. suffix 
The restriction was strictly observed in A. S., and is retained 


ight 

lere ; Fidicina, “Abelesre; Saltator, fore: 
Saltatrix, Aledpestre;’ id. p. 73. A striking example is afforded by 
AS, witegestre, a prophetess, Luke, ii. 36, the word being almost 
ΕΝ used in the masc. form witega, ἃ prophet. See further under, 


SDETRACLE, a breathing-hole, minute passage for air. (F,-L.) 
M. E. spyrakle, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 408. = Ε. spirac 
breathing-hole τ᾿ Cot. = Lat, spiraculum, ‘an air-hole; formed with 
suffix -cu-fum (Aryan -ka-ra) from spirare, to breathe; see Spirit. 
SPIRE (1), a tapering body, sprout, point, steeple, (E.) M.E. 5 
used of a blade of grass or young shoot just springing out οἱ the 
und. ‘ Thilke spire that in-to a tree shoulde waxe,’ Test. of Love, 
κα. ii, in Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561, fol. 314, col. 1. | ‘Or as an ook 
comth of a spire; Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 13353 spelt spir, P. 
Plowman, B. xiii. 180.—A.S. spir (rare); ‘hreodes spir,' a spike (or 
stalk) of a reed, Α. 5. Leechdoms, ii. 266, 1. το. 4 Icel. spira, a spar, 
ἃ stilt.4-Dan. spire, a germ, sprout.4-Swed. spira, a sceptre, a Pistil- 
+G. spiere, a spar. B. Perhaps allied to Spear and Spar; but 
T would rather connect it with Spike and Spine. Der. τ verbs 
to germinate, spring up, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 5. 52, spelt spyer in Pals- 
grave ; spir-y, spelt spirie in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 592. Not con- 


nected with spire (2). 
SPIRE (2), ἃ coil, wreath. (F.,—L.) ‘Amidst his circling 
ires;’ Milton, P.L. ix. 502. [Perhaps directly from Lat. spira.) = 
. spire, ‘a rundle, round, or circle, a turning or winding compasse; * 
Cot. Lat. spira, a coil, twist, wreath.4-Gk. σπεῖρα, a coil, wreath, = 
4 SPAR, to wind or twine’ round; whence also Gk. σπυρίμ, Lat. 
sporta, a woven basket, Lithuan. sparias, band. Fick, i. 832. 
Der. spire, verb, to spring up, Spenser, F. spir-al, from 
F, spiral, ‘circling,’ Cot., Lat. spiralis ; spirally? ΕΝ Dryden, tre 
of Virgil, Georgic i. I. 334. 

SPIRIT, breath; the soul, ἃ ghost, enthusiasm, liveliness, a 
spirituous liquor. (F.,—L.) The lit, sense is * breath,’ but the word 
is hardly to be found with this sense in English. M.E. spirit, 
Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. 203; pl. spirites, Chaucer, C. T. 
1371. =O. F. espirit (Littré), later esprit, the spirit, soul,’ Cot.=Lat. 
grit, acc. of spiritus, breath, spirit. — Lat. spirare, to breathe. 

‘oot uncertain. Der. spirit-ed, Hen. 21; spiriteed-ly, -ness ; 
spirit-less, 2 Hen. IV, i. 1. 705 spirit-stirring, Oth, 354: spirit~ 
u-al, Gower, C. A. ii. 191, L.15, from F. spirituel, spiritual,’ Cot., 
from Lat. spiritu-alis, formed with suffix -alis from spiritu-, crude 
form of spiritus ; spiritu-al-ly, spiritw-al-i-ty, M.E. spiritualte, P. Plow- 
man, B. v. 148; spiritu-al-ise, spiritu-al-ism, spiritu-al-ist ; spirituous. 
Also (from Lat. spirare) a-spire, con-spire, expire (fore ex-ipire), ine 


spire, per-spire, re-in-spire, re-spire, su-spire, tran-spire; also di-spiril ; 
and βες ppc sprightly. | Doublot sprit 
SPIRT, the same as Spurt, q. 


SPIT (1), a pointed ΕΞ Gf wood, skewer, iron prong on which 

meat is roasted. (E.) E. spite, spyte, ‘ And yspyted hym thoru-out 

myd an yrene spyte;” Rob. of Glouc. p.207, 1. 3; where it rimes with 

byte QD. so that the i seems to Lave bees 

πὴ" Imperator, 1. 423. in Weber, Met. Rot 
A.S. spitu or spitu; apitu ; Wright's Voc. 

id. i. 93.4Du. spit. ἜΡΙΝ, ερία, 4. Swed. spett.-+ M. 


7,8 
ΑΝ 
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nt, 
Shed above. goes in 
point, i.e, 


from 54 
SPIT (2), to throw out from the mouth. (E.) Spelt spet in Baret 
1580), Ye spitten, P, Plowman, B. x. 40; pt. t. spette, well, 

. ix. 6, = A. 8. spittan, Matt. xxvii. 30 Res worth MS.) ; aki 
to span, with the same sense, pt. t. spdtte, Mark, xv. 19, John, 6. 
t Icel. spyta. 4 Dan. spytte, to spit, to sputter. 4 Swed. spotta. + 
G. spittzen; with which cf.G. spucken in the same sense, All from 
the Tent. base SPUT, extension of / SPU; see Bpew. Der. 
spittle, formerly spettle (Baret), also spattle, spelt spatyll in Palsgrave, 
spot i in Wyclif, John, ix.6; A.S, spadl, John, ix. 6; spitt-con, not in 
‘odd's Johnson, an ili-coined word. ὀ 4 Νοῖς that spat is not the 
orig. past tense of spit, but is due to A.S. spétte above, used with the 

same sense as the true pt. t. spit (Meas. for Meas. ii. 1. 86). 

SPITE, vexation, grudge, ill-will, (F.,—L.)_M.E. spyt ‘but 

Pr more’ = without further injury, Gawayn and Grene Knight, 1444. 

is merely a contraction of Μ. Ἐ. despit, mod. E. despite, This is 
best shewn by the phrase in spite of, forme despite of, as in Shak. 
Meny Wives, v. 5-132, Much Ado, ii. 1. 398, 68, iii. 4.89, δίς. 
we have sport for dis art, spend for dispend, ΜΕ. spenser for 

dispenser, And observe M. E. spious, Rom, of the Rose, 979, a5 ἃ 

form of deste Chaucer, 6343. See further under Despite. 

703 spiteful, Macb. ii. 5. 12, short 

2. 86 5 spite-ful-ly, -ness. 

Bl See Spit (2). 

L) 
ΜΕ. τὰ 


‘A spittle, hospitall, or 
na hospi οὶ 


me the ἐκ μας 


nat hare been to dash about water or nd, to bespatte 
‘To splash, to dash any liquid upon ; Splashy, wet, watry;’ Bai 
Dict., vol. i. ed. 1731. Coined by prefixiny "ΟΣ Feenoat. ex, used 
for emphasis, as in syuench (Richardson) for in the 
same sense, “ Plashy waies, wet under foot ; to to plath i in the dirt; all 
plash'd, made wet and dirty: toplas at a traveller, to dash or strike ἢ] 
the dirt upon him ;? 1033, by Bp. White Kennett, died 
4.0. 1728. _Stanyhurst (1582) has plas Prt ‘a splashing noise ;’ tr. 
of Virgil (Ain. 1. 115), ed. Arber, p. 21, 1. 17. = Swed. plaska, to 
splash ; short for platska, as under Plash (1), q.v. + Dan. 
Pladske, to splash. Cf. Swed. dial. pléstsa, to strike gently, pat, tap 
with the fingers ; extended from plétta, to Ὁ tap, pat (Rietz). From 
ΤΊ, to strike; see Der. splash, sb.; splash-y 5 
splash-board, a board (in a vehicle) to keep off splashes. 

SPLAY, to slope or slant (in architecture); to dislocate a 
shoulder-bone. (F., — 1.) A contraction of lay; cf. sport for 
disport, spite for despite, apend for dis; sense ‘to dis- 
locate’ is due to the fact that display frmaerly π meant to carve or cut 
up ἃ crane or other bird, by disjointing it and so aisplayin tm 
the dish in several splaye that crane;” 
breme;’ The Boke of Kereynge, pr. in in 1515. repr. in 18673 ace The 
Babees Boke, ed. Furivall, p. 265. tecture, to display is to 

open out, hence to slope the fide ofa a_window, &c, And fc for to 
splay out hir leves in brede;’ Lydgate, Complaint of Black Knight, 
1. 33. See further under ‘Dispi ‘Der. splay-foot-ed, in ‘Mince? 
and in Ford, The Broken Heart, Act v. sc. 1 (R.), i.e. with the foot 
displayed or turned outward, as if dislocated at the knee-joint ; short- 
ened to splay-foot, as in * splay-foot rhymes,’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. 
¢. 3. L192; splay-mouth, a mouth opened wide in scom, a grimace, 


D , tr. of Persius, sat. 1, 1. 116, 
SPLEEN, ἃ spongy gland above the kidney, suj 


by the 
ancients to be the seat of anger and ill, our melancholy. 
ἃς, = Gk) ΜῈ, splen, Gower, C. A. ili. 99, 1. 100,19. = 


Lat. splen, = Gk. σπλήν, the spleen, Skt. than, a ithan, the spleen | 9 
(with loss of initial s), ‘The true Lat. word is Lien (with loss of initial 
ap). The Russ. selezenka, spleen, is also related. The Aryan form 
is supposed to have been SPARGHAN, later SPLEGHAN, Fick, 
i, 835. Der. splen-et-ic, from Lat. splenetic splen-et-ic-al, splen-et- 
‘e-al-ly ; splen-ic, from Lat. splenicus ; spleen-it-ive, Ham! Ἡ δὲ 
‘spleen-ful, 2 Hen. VI, iii, 2.128; spleen-y, Hen. VIII, ἢ 
SPLENDOR, 8! 


magnificence, brilliance, 
or ἘΠ,“ L.) Spelt splendor in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Accordin 
Richardson, it is spelt splendour in Ben Jonson, Elegy on eng 


SPOIL. 


splendi to shine. Root tnknown, Der, ‘jimdad, Mion PL 
ii, 252, directly from Lat. splendidus, shining, bright ; splend-id-ly. 
Also splend-ent, spelt splendant in Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, Ὁ, viii. st. 84, 
I a, bat from Lat. slendent stem of pret. pat. of aplnder. ‘And 


5 ἢ AE, the same as Splint, q. 

SPLEUCHAN, s tobacco-pou (Gael) In Bums, Death and 
Dr. Hombook, st. 14. — Gael. splinchas, a tobacco-pouch ; Irish 
spliuehan, a bladder, pouch, purse. 

SPLICE, to join twe τὶ by interweaving the strands. 
(Du.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. Like many sea-terms, borrowed from 
Dutch.=O. Du. splissen, ‘to wreathe or lace two ends together, as of 
a roape;’ Hexham. So named from the splitting of the ropeends 
into separate strands before the splicing is begun; from Du. splitsex, 
to splice (which is really the older form). Formed by the addition 
of s to the base of Du. splijten, to split, O. Du, spies, spleten, oF 
splites (Hexham), See Split. Dan. splidse, sole, lice {oeake 

ened form of splitse); from splitte, to split. Seed. aplissa, to 
splice; G. splissen, to splice, spliss, a cleft, inicio to split. Der. 


splice, sb., Philli 
SPLINT, jece of split wood. (Scend.) For- 
merly usually slew. “A little beans to stale a broken finger ;’ Baret 
(1580). ‘Splent for an house, Jaite;* Palsgrave. It also meant a 
thin steel plate, for armour. ‘ Splent, hanesse for the arme, garde de 
: wwe. ΜΕ. splent, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 2061.— 
4 Kind of spike 5 sp. (in nautical ) ἃ forelock, 
jece of iron driven through the end of a bolt, to secure it. 
Swed. splinta, to splint, splinter, or split; nasalised form of Swed. 
dial. split, to separate, split (Rietz), So also Dan. splint, ἃ splinter; 
from splitte, to Split-+ Low G. spline, aforelock ; from ἡἬμμιν, ερίμο, 
to split. + G. splint, a thin piece of iron or steel, a forelock, perhaps 
borrowed. See BpHt. Der. splini-er, Beaum. and Fletcher, Maid 
in the Mill, Act i. sc. 3 (Ismenia), to split into shivers, a frequenta- 
tive form (with the usual frequentative suffix -er) from Swed. splinta, 
tosplit shiver; weactually iad the frequenttive form in Dan. πέρι, 


inter, Du. splinteren, to splinter. Hence splint-er, sb., a shiver, 
Soll piece. ip, Cor. iv. δ. 115, with which cf. Du. splinter, a 
splinter, 5 Rall of splinters ; splint-er-y, adj. 
‘to’ eave lengthwise, to tear asunder, rend αἱ 
(Scand.) ΩΝ split in Minsheu, ed. 1627.  [Palsgrave hast 
plete. a-sonder, Fe ouuers Ὁ Dit this is rather MLE. splatten, 


Ὁ ly open, lay flat as in Palladias on Husbandry, bi L123.) = 
Dan. oplite, to split; Swed. dial. split, to disentangle or separate 
"Du spliver, to split. + G. spleiuen.® We also find 

Du. spleet, a slit elit et, ‘Swed. split, discord (a sense 

not unknown to En; 


lish), spe, 0 splinter, a shiver, O. Du. 
splete, ‘a split or a cleft’ (Hexham). ‘The O. Du, splete, Du. 
spleet, shew that the 


ig. vowel was a (as remarked in Schmidt, 
Vocalismus, i 57), so that the form of the base is SPALT, a 
mere variant of SPALD. to split, cleave, treated of under Gpell 


(4) and Spill (2). prov. Esprit, to split 
tpricka, to spli Oi re μας SPRARE to bare oe Spek ὩΣ 
Der. split, sb. ; also splint, q. ‘plies ς. τ spelt, 4. 

SPL to speak Hastily and confasedly. (Scand,) Added 


by Todd to Johnson ; and see Halliwell By the common substitue 
tion of J for r, it stands for ite, f. prov. E, spruttled, sprittled, 
sprinkled over, Leicestersh. (Halliwell, Evans). It is the frequentative, 
with the usual suffix -er, of spout, to tale fluently, orig. to squirt out, 
δ word which has lost an r and stands for sprout, as hewn in its due 
Jace ; see Spout. Tin the sense ‘to talk," the latter word occurs in 
um, and Fletcher, The Coxcomb, Act iv. sc. 4: * Pray, spout some 
French, son.’ To splutter is to talk so fast as to be be anintelligible, 
The old Leicest. word spirtle, to sprinkle, used by Drayton (Evans) 
is merely another form of the same word, as frequenta- 


tive of Spurt, Cf. Low G. spruiten, to spout, spurt, sprinkle, And 


ἜΡΟΝ ptond ilage. (F,—-L) ΜΕ. item, Wye 

to ler, ΜΝ spa 

iii, ar. The sb ple coc even earlier, in ΚΙ Alisaunder, 
lier, ‘ to spoile, despoil it. spoliare, to strip 

ΠΕΣ despoil. = Lat. 5 ‘tain gol booty ; the skin or hide of an 

animal stripped off, and heen of a warn steed 


ign, Spolio;” Pome Parv. Der. el 
ve ; spoil-er ; spoli-at-ion, from F. spoliation, * a spoil 
from Lat. ace. spoliationem ; spoli-ate (rare), from 


jane Σ om τα ΜΕ. spillen, to dest ‘oy, being now te eae in the 


SPOKE. 
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cular sense of to shed liquids the sense of‘ destroy" or‘ waste'@arose as α medical term. The Late Lat. soradious is merely bon 


as been transferred to spoil; see Spill (2). 
SPOKE, one of the bars of a wheel, from then nave to the rim. =) 
M.E. spoke, Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 7839, 7840. -- Spee Ρὶ 
+ Radii, spdean,’ Weighty 's Vocab. i, 284, col. δὲ change om ὦ 
to long ὁ is perfectly regul a ain, hn be) τὶ Ἐς, 
speak, ever roller ser, apo ke. + G. ἐρίῳ, OH Οἱ ἐρειελάς 
Ὁ. spacke (Fhiigel). Al it SPAIKA, a strengthe 
Bred form of SPIK the base ‘of spike; see Splice, Accordingly, the 
word is formed rather on a Latin than on a Teutonic base. 
‘SPOKESMAN, one νὴ in behalf of others. (E.) 
Shak. Two Gent. ii. 1.152 in Exod. iv. 16. (A. V.) (Ὁ torn 
of the word is hardly explicable; we should rather have expected to 
meet with speakeman, formed by analogy with Aunt-eman, or else with 
man, As it is, the pp. a on for spoken) has been substituted 


᾿ 


for the infin. 3 see 8] 
SPOLIATION, (F.,=L.) ‘See 
SPOND! 


EE, in Classical Poetry, # foot containing two long sylla- 
bles. (L.,—Gk.) Called spondews in Puttenham, Art. Eng. Ῥοκεῖς, ve 
ed. 1589, pt. ii. ς. 3. Ben Jonson has: Ths ceeadie poodaat to trans: 
late * Spondzeos stabiles’ in his tr. of Horace's Art of mt of Foety. 1. 236 1. 256. 
Englished from Lat. spondaus or spondeus. — Gk. σπονδεῖος, 
ἃ spondee, so called because slow solemn melodies, chiefly in in this 
ee ae ones =Gk, σπονδαί, a Rolemn treaty or trace § 
a -offering, libation to the gods (such as were 
made at a treaty). = = Gk. σπένδειν, to pour τὰν make a libation. 
Root uncertain. Der. spond-a-ic, Lat. spondaicus, Gk. σπονδειακός. 
SPONGE, the porous framework of an animal, remarkable for 
sucking up water. (F.,—L=Gk) M.E. sponge, Ancten Riwle, 
262, 1. 2. = O.F, esponge, ‘a spunge,’ Cot. Be. = 
Lat. spon Ὁ, σπογγιά, ἃ sponge : another ior σπόγγον 
ache τ fungus, a fungus, its 
nature (unless this Lat. word is merely te from Gk. 4). 
and to E, swamp ; see 


» verb; Sugeeals 
ΤΕΣ mitt Ge) 1a Philips 


ed. frees = Lat. sponsor, a surety, one who promises for another, = 
Lat. spons-us, pp. of sponders, to promise. Probably allied to Gk. 
σπονδαί, a treaty, trace, and σπένδειν, to pour a libation, as when 
making ἃ solemn treaty; see Spondee. Der. sponsor-i-al, sponsor- 

ship. And see spouse. Also (from Lat. spondere) de-spond, epond, 


correspond, 
‘ANEOUS, voluntary, scting ‘on one’s own impulse. (L.) 
In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. Englished from Lat. spontaneus, will- 
ing ; by change of -us into -ous, as in arduous, strenuous, &c. Formed 
with suffix -aneus from spont-, appearing in the gen. spontis and abl. 
sponte of a lost sb. spons*. Sponte is used to mean ‘of one’s own 
accord ;" and spontis occurs in the pl ἅμα spontis esse, to be at 
‘one’s own disposal, to be one’s own master. Perhaps allied to Skt. 
chhand, to please; whence chhanda, flattering, sva-chhanda, sponta- 
neous, Der. spontaneously ; spontane-i-ty, a coined word. 
SPOOL, a reel for winding yam on. (O.LowG.) Μ. Ε. sole, 
Prompt. Par. YB. 470. Imported from the Nether! ‘with the 
- ο. 


Flemish (Hexham) ; Du spodl, ἃ spool, 
gull; Low Οὐ sp spae Bremen ener ἘΠ Swed. soe, ἃ spool, 

‘Dan. spole.4+G. spule, a ill; O. spuolo, 
0 Root cesta ποτα per allied το 1c spélr, a rail, a bar; 


and possibly to E, ΠΩ a bar, 

SPOOM, to run before the wind. (L.) An old sea.term ; see ex- 
amples in Nares. Lit. ‘to throw up foam’ by running through the 
water. As Nares remarks, it means to sail steadily rather than swiftly. 


From spume, foam; see Spum 

‘SPOON, an instrument for supping liqaids. P., ‘The orig. sense 
was simply ‘a chip,’ then a thin slice of wood, lastly a spoon (at 
first wooden). Μ. E. spon (with long 0), Chaucer, C.T.10916.—A. 8. 


go, & chip, 2 splinter of wood : tee examples in Bosworth, In 
right’s Vocab. κ ἕν col. 1, the Lat. fomes, ἃ chip for firewood, is 
‘spoon, vel tynder,’ i.e. a kindled chip, or tinder. 

splint s¢leel,spdnn, spina, a chip, shaving. s 
ἄρας span nee ‘Swed. span, a gh. splint τοὶ δι spon, Pe. 
8 very thin board, chip, splint, shat e Teut. type 
ἌΦΡΟΝΙ ‘chip, Fick, iii. 352. Root OE in? Der. spoon-bill, 
a bird; spoon-ful, spelt spoonful! in Minsheu, ed. 1627, sponefil in Sir 
T. More, Works, p.617 (R.) ; sPoon-meat, Com. of Errors, iv. 3. 61. 
SPOOR, « trail. (Du) Modera; not in Todd's Johnson.” Intro 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope.= Du. spoor, a spur; also trace, 

track, trail. Cognate with E. Spur, q.v. Doublet, spur. 

SPORADIC, scattered here and there, (Gk.) “ Sporadici Morbi, 


rowed from Gk. ow , scattered. Gk. σποραδ-, stem of oxopds, 
scattered. =—Gk. σπείρειν, to sow, to scatter abroad. See Sperm. 


SPORE, a minute grain which serves as a seed in ferns, &c. (Gk.) 
Modem and botanical. Gk. σπόρος, seed-time ; also, a seed. = Gk. 
wy, to sow. See 8] 


perm. 

RRAN, a leathern pouch, worn with the kilt, (Gael.) In 
Seott's Rab Roy, ας, χαχίν, — Gael, sore, a purse + Irish sparan, a, 
τος, 
Epon μὲ , play, mirth, merriment, jest. (F.,<L.) ‘ Sorte, myrthe;* 
lerely a contracted form of disport, desport, by loss of 

bie or de; just as we have splay for display, spend for dispend, Strat- 
mann cites sport as occurring in the Coventry Plays, ed. Halliwell, 
Ρ. 185. Disport is in Chaucer C.T. 77; see further under Disport. 
Der. sport, verb, spelt sporte (also disporte) in Palsgrave ; spori-in a 
Tw. Nt. v. 3733 sport-ful-ly, sport-ful-ness ; 's 
109, sport-ive-ly, -ness; sport-man (coined like Aunt-- 


't-s-man-ship. 

‘lot, mark made by wet, a discoloured place, small 
space, stain. (E.) M.E. spor, Brom t. Parv.; pl. spotter, P, Plow- 
than, Β. ἈΠ 315. {I suspect that spar ia Ancrea Αἰ φῆ, το nate αι 

sprint for seat) Lowland From a base 


of spitting ; ἃ spot is lit. “a thin 

out,” hence a wet roe &c. ‘To bespette one all oner, Compas? 
Baret (1580). See Spit. 4 Du. spat, a speck, spot; spatien, to 
spatter, to bedash (Sewel). 4 Swed. sport, spittle, slaver; spotta, to 
spit. + Dan. spatte, » spot, speckle. Cf. E. Speck, formed in a 
similar way, with the same orig. sense. The Icel. and Swed. spott, 
mockery, derision (G. spott, Dan, spot), is prob. the sane word, ina 
metaphorical sense; bat this isnot quite certain Der. spot, verb, 
chiefly in the pp. spott-ed, as in Spenser, F. φ, 1.6, 26, Wyclif, Gen, 
xxx, ΜῊ spott-y, {pews jones ; spot-less, Rich, Ii, i. 1. 178, spot-less-ly, 

see ᾿ 


ριον B.S. spur, Yom, 25,0. Ἐς. floss 

spuse, fem. sb., O. Eng. Homilies, 
ed. Morris, ii. 13, 1. 5'; the comp. sb. spuskdd, spousehood, also occurs 
in the 11th century, O.Eng. Hom. i. τς 24, baving already acquired 
an E.suffix, The form is rather fem. than ἘΞ ρους (Bure 


POUT, to throw out a liquid violently, to rush out violently as a 
liquid from a pipe. (Scand.) " This word has certainl lost an τ, and 


stands for sprout, just as speak stands for spreak. Τί rs in 
the related form spurt and in prov. E. spruttie, sprinklea over, 
Leicestersh, (Halliwell) ; and is represented by J in E. splutter; see 


Splutter. M.E. spouten, Chaucer, C. T. 4907.—Swed. sputa, noted 
by Widegren as an occasional form of sprufa, which he explains by 
‘to squirt, to syringe, to spout.’ There is also the sb. ρα, δ. squirt, 
a syringe, © pipe through which any liquor is squirted, a fire-engine.-- 
Dan. sprade (also spruite), to spout, spurt; sproite, to squirt. 4- Du. 
spuiten, to spout, syringe, squirt; al , sb. a spout, squirt, 
evogine (het the'r is dropped as in Eaglah,but the 
Denk of these words with the Swedish ones is obvious from the 
senses in which they are used). + G. spritzen (also spriszen 
Miller), ἐγὼ to spout, squirt. We may also note that the 
Low G. has both forms, viz. sprutten, to spout (in which the r is re- 
tained), and the eS sputtern, with the same sense (in which 
the r is dropped Β. From the Teut. base SPRUT, appearing in 
A. S. spruton, re the το t. of the strong verb spredtan, to sprout, to 
germinate; see Sprout ‘Sprous 8; Spurt. Thus spout (=sprouz), to spurt, is 
ἃ secondary Scand. form of sprout in the sense to germinate, by a 
transference from the shooting out of a bud to the shooting out of 
water. γ. We find also Irish and Gael cee to spout, squirt ; but 
these words are prob. borrowed from Englis (If real Celtic words, 
they are prob. ‘allied to Lat. sputare, to spit, rather than to E. spous.) 
‘There can be little doubt that the loss of r in the present word has 
been caused by the influence of the word spit, with which it has no 
real connection, as shewn by the dif of vowel; see Bpit. 
Der. spout, sb., M.E. spoute, spelt spowte in Prompt. Parv., from 
Swed spruta, as above. And see splutter, sputter. 
CK, SPRAG, quick, lively. (Scand.) See Spark (2). 


diseases that are rife in many places ;* Phillips, ed. 1706, It thus αν SPRAIN, to ovemiain the muscle rai. ely A late 
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sidered as the fry of the herring;’ Wedgwood. ‘Cf. prov. E. sprats, 
‘Small wood (Halliwell); lit sprouts, See Sprout. * 
SPRAWL, to toss about the limbs, stretch the body carelessly 


when lying. (Scand.) ΜΕ, spraulen, Gower, C. A. ii, §, 1.113 
Havelok, 475. Sprawl stands for sprattle, by loss of ¢; the same 
word as North E. sprottle, to struggle (Halliwell). = Swed. sprattla, 
to sprawl; of which the dialectal forms are spralla and sprala, by 
loss of ¢ (Rietz). Dan. spratte, to sprawl, flounder, toss the 
‘about ; whence the frequentative forms sprelle, spralde, to sprawl, 
flounder, toss the body about, Cf. Icel. spradka, to sprawl. + Du. 
spartelen, to flutter, leap, wrestle ; whence spartelbeenen, to wag one’s 
legs. The Du. spartelen also means to sparkle. .. All formed, 
‘with frequentative suffix -ἰα, from the Teut. base SPART, to toss the 
limbs about (Icel. sprita, to sprawl), a lel form to SPARK, with 
the same sense, appearing in Dan. sparke, Swed. sparka, to kick (Icel. 
aprokla, sprikla, to sprawl). Both forms are extensions from 4/SPAR, 
to suiver, well in E. spar, to box, O. F. esparer, to kick ; 
see Bpar (3). Thus sprawl is, practically, the frequentative of spar, 
to kick, to box; and signifies ‘to keep on sparring,’ to be continu- 
ally tossing the limbs about. We may also compare Spark (1), 
jpark (2), Sprack, Speak, all from the same ultimate root. 
jer. sprawl-er. 

SPRAY (1), foam tossed with the wind. (E.?) ‘Commonly 
written spry. “ Winds raise some of the salt with the spray; 
Arbuthnot ;” Johnson’s Dict. But no example of the spelling spry 
it given, and it is not easy to find one. It is remarkable that the 
sword does not appear in any early author; yet it would appear to be 

ish. Perhaps (says E. Miiller) from A.S. sprégan, to pour; 
hich only ocens in the comp. grondsprégan, to pour out, Life of 
S,Guthlac, cap. 7.1.6. Perhaps to Icel. sprana, a jet or spring 
‘of water, sprena, to jet, spurt out ; Norweg. spren, a jet of water 
(Aasen), ‘The base SPRAG is perhaps a weak form of SPARK, as 
appearing in M. E. sparkelen, to sprinkle; see Sprinkle. 
"RAY (2), a sprig or small shoot of a tree. (Scand.) The same 
as prov.E. sprag, a sprig (Webster). M.E. spray, Chaucer, C. T. 
13700; Floriz and Blancheflur, ed. Lumby, 275. = Dan. sprag, a sprig, 
spray (Molbech); Swed. dial. spragge, sprogg, a spray (Rietz). 
lence spray from sprag, by the usual change ots to y, as in may 
from A.S. mag-an, day from Α. 5. deg. Ββ. Allied to icel. sprek, a 
stick (whence smd-sprek, small sticks, twigs, sprays); A.S. sprec, a 
spray (an unauthorised word cited by Somner). All from a Teut. 
base SPRAK appearing in Icel. spraka, Dan. sprage (for sprake*),to 
crackle; the orig. sense being to crackle, split, burst, hence to 
bud, burgeon, produce shoots, as clearly shewn by other cognate 
words from the Aryan 4/SPARG, to crackle or burst with a noise. 
Cf, e.g. Lithuan. sprogti, to crackle, split, sprout ar bud as a tree; 
whence sproga, a rift, ἃ sprig or spray of a tree, spurgas ἃ knot or 
of whi 


eye in a tree.” Also Gk. dewdpayor, asparagus, ch the orig. 
sense was perhaps merely ‘ sprout’ or shoot. Fick gives the Aryan 
form as SPARGA, . ii, 281; from «/ SPARG, to crackle, 


Speak, 


thou, stretch out, in the Northumb. 
ve 34 and the comp. ofer-sprddan, to spread over, 
in the (unprinted) Rule of St. Bennet (Bosworth). - Du. spreiden, to 
read, scatter, strew.4 Low G. spreden, sprein, spreien.4-G. spreiten. 
j. All from a Teut. base SPRAID, evidently an unoriginal, and pro= 
ibly a causal form, from the older base SPRID, to become extended, 
spread ont, as in Swed. sprida, to spread ; cf. Dan. sprede, to spread, 
scatter, disperse. We find also Swed. dial. sprita, to spread (Rietz) ; 
from a parallel base SPRIT. Clearly allied to Icel. sprita, to sprawl, 
‘and from the same ultimate root as sprawl, viz. 4 SPAR, to quiver. 
See Sprawl, Sprout, Sprit, Der. spread, sb. 


SPRIT. 


SPRHE, a merry frolic. (C.) Modem and colloquial.= Irish spre, 
a spark, flash of fire, animation, spirit. Cf. Irish sprac, a spark, life, 
motion, spraic, strength, vigour, sprightliness, Gael. spraic, vigour, 
exertion. 

SPRIG, a spray, twig, small shoot of a tree. (E.)_M.E. sprigge, 
ἃ τοὰ for beating children, stick ; P. Plowman, Gu 139 (footnote). 
= A'S. sprec, ἃ spray, twig; an unauthorised word, given by 
Somner. + Icel. sprek, a stick. Low G. sprikk, a sprig, twig, esp. 
asmall dry twig or stick. Allied to Dan. sprag, a spray (Molbech) ; 
see further under Spray (2). 

iY, lively. (F., 


Der. spright-li-ness. 
‘SEEING, to bound, leap, jump up, start up or forth, issue. (E.) 
M.E. springen, strong verb, pt. t. sprang, pp. sprungen, sproagen; 
Chaucer, Οἱ T. 13690.—A.S. springan, sprincan ; ptt. sprang, spranc, 
Be sprungen. The spelling springan is the usual one, Matt. ix. 26. 
it we find sprinc8 = springs, Alfred, tr. of Boethius, cap. xxv (lib. 
iii, met. 2). And in Matt. ix. 26, where the Α. 8. version has * bes 
hlisa sprang ofer eall Jeet land’ =this rumour spread abroad over all 
the land, the Northumbrian version has i erp ert. she jou ptt 
sprong, pp. gesprongen.4-Icel, springa, to burst, split. . springe. 
+ Dan sprdage +c. springen, And cf. Lithuan, sprugti, to 
away, escape; allied to Lithuan. sprogti, to crack, split ; also Russ. 


δέξαι to spring, jump, skip. }. All from the Teut. base 
SPRANG, a weakened form of SPRANK, as shewn by the A.S. 
forms. And this is the nasalised form of Teut. SPRAK = 


oSPARG, to crack, split, crackle; see Spark (1), Speak. 
word to spring is frequently applied in M.E. poetry to the Leaping 
forth of a spark from a blazing log of wood, ‘ He sprang als any 
sparke one [read of] glede’ = he leapt forward like a spark out of a 
live coal, Sir Isumbras, ed. Halliwell, p. 107; and see my note to 
Chaucer, C.T. Group B, 2094. We still say of a cricket-bat that is 
cracked or split, tht itis sprang: and cf prov. E, (Eastern) sink, 


a crack or flaw (Halliwell), where we even find the original E. 
also Essex sprunk, to crack, split, from the base of the A.S. pp. spruncon, 
Besides, the sense ‘to split, burst’ is that of Icel. springs. Der. 


spring, sb., a leap, also the time when young shoots spring or rise 
out of the ground, also 9 source of water that wells up, a crack ina 
mast, Bc; springy; spring-dalt (in borees), Hen VILL, i. 3. 
springtime, As You Like It, v. 3. 203 spring-flood, M. E. spring-flod, 
Chaucer, Ὁ. Το 11389; springs 5, davspring, οὔ εμέ. well-bring. 
Also springe, a snare that is provided with a flexible rod, called a 
springe in M.E., as in P. Plowman, B.y. 41. And see sprinkle. 
To spring a mine is to cause it to burst; cf. Swed. spranga, to 
cause to burst, causal of springa, to burst. 

SPE! to scatter in small drops. (E.) In Spenser, F.Q. 
iii, 12.13. A better form is sprenkle, written sprenkyll by Palsgrave, 
and sprenkelyn in the Prompt. Parv. Sprenkle is the frequentative 
form of M.E. sprengen, to scatter, cast abroad, sprinkle.‘ Sprange® 
ou mid bali water’ ~ sprinkle yourselves with holy water, Ancren 

iwle, p. 16, 1. 9. = A.S. sprengan, sprencan, to sprinkle, scatter 

δ 24, Exod. ααὶν 83 A/S. Leechdoms, ed, Cock: 


as regards 

Still, it is 
probable that the roots SPARK and SPARG were orig. but ooe; 
the notion of ‘bursting’ leads to that of ‘ scattering,” as in the 
bursting of a seed-pod. Der. sprinkle, sb., a holy-water sprinkler, 
see Spenser, F. Q. iii. 12, 135 sprinki-er. 
'T, ‘a spar set diagonally to extend a fore-and-aft sail. (E.) 
‘The older sense is merely a pole or long rod, and an older spelling is, 
found in M-E. spret. “A spref or an ore’ wa spnt or an oar; Will. 
of Paleme, 2754: spelt spreot, King Alisaunder, 858.-- Α. 8. spredt, @ 
pole. ‘Contus, spredt;’ Wright's Vocab. col. 2. “ Trades, 
spredtas,’ in a list of things belonging to a ship; id. 48, col.1. The 


up 


orig. sense is ‘a sprout,’ or shoot, hence a branch, pole, ἄς. Formed, 


SPRITE. 


SPUR. 585 


from the Α. 5. strong verb spredtan, to sprout, cognate with G. spri-® pruys londe, and pruce-lond respectively ; but a fourth has spruce-land, 
@sen; see further under Sprout. + Du. spriet, a is 
Doublet, 


sprit. Dan. 
sprout, 


sprid. Der. sprit-sail, bow-spris 
SPRITE, ebRiaht, 5 
ight is common, and is stil 
It sprite in Spenser, F. Ὁ. i. 1. 40, 43; but spright, id. i. 2. 
‘Legions of sprights) id. i. 1. 38. M.E. sprit, sprite, spryte; " τὰς 
holy spryte,’ Rich. Coer de Lion, 394. -- F. esprit, ‘the spirit,’ Cot.— 
Lat. spiritum, acc, of spiritus, It is, of course, a doublet of Spirit 
4. ν. Der. sprightly or sprite-ly ; spright-ed, haunted, C; . 
144: spright-ful or sprite, K. 
4 ‘emp. 


if cr John. ἦν. teat -ly, 5 
i, 3. 33 spright-ing, 298. Doublet, spirit. 

SPHOUT te shoot out germ: Dargeon, bu. (0. Low G.) Spelt 
sprut in Fitzherbert, Husbandry, § 13, (E.D.S.) MLE. spruten, 
Cursor Mundi, 11216 ; O. Eng. Homilies, ii. 217, 1.23. _ [Not from 
A.S, spredtan, as Α. 8. «6 does not pass into Mod. E. ow (as in 
out). Nor from A, 8. sprytan, as Α. 8. long y passes into E. long 
é “The word is, in fact, Frisian.) — O. Fria. spruta, strong verb, 
PP. spruten, to sprout (Richtofen); Low G. spruten, sprotien, to 
sprout. + Du. spruiten. 4 G. spriessen, to sprout, pt. t. spross, pp. 
gesprossen. cf. the A.S. strong verb spredtan, occurring in the 
comp. dspredtan (Grein), pt.t. spredt, pp. sproten, The cognate Swed. 
spruta is only used in the sense to spout or squirt out water, and is 


the word whence E- spout is derived, by loss of κὶ see Spout, 
Spurt (1). Β. All from a Teut. type SPREUTAN, Fick, iii. 256, 
from a base SPRUT. And doubtless allied to the strong verb -ap- 


pearing in Icel. spretta, to spurt or spout out water, to start or spring, 
to sprout or gor Bet. αι, pl spruttu, pp. sprottinn, The base of 
this verb is SPRANT, since the pt. t. spratt stands for sprant*, and 
spretta is for sprenta* ; cf. M. H. G. sprenzen, to spout ; see Fick, as 
above. γ. This base SPRANT is a nasalised form of SPRAT, 
to burst, appearing in prov. G. spratzen, to crack, crackle, said of 
things that burst with heat (Fliigel); and the formation of SPRANT 
from SPRAT is just parallel to that of SPRANG, to spring, orig. to 
burst, from SPRAK, to crack, crackle, burst with a noise. It is ob- 
vious that the Teut. bases SPRAT and SPRAK, with the same 
mere variants, and the form with the guttural is the older. 
‘The ultimate root is Aryan 4/SPARG, to crack, split; see Spark 
(1), Speak, Spring. δ. We may also notice that E. sprout as a 
sb. is related to Du. spruit, Icel. sproti, G. spross, a sprout ; and that 


Ἐ- grit, αν isa doublet ofthe same word. So also spray (2) and 
sprig, with just the same sense as sprout, are due to the allied base 
SPEAK above mentioned. Der. sprout, sb. And see sprit, sprat, 


spurt, splutter, sputter. Doublet, spout, a 
SPRUCE, fine, smart, gaily dressed. (F.,—G.) In Shak.L.L.L, 
v.1.145 and in Minsheu, ed. 1627. “It was the custom of our an- 
cestors, on Special occasions, ta dress after the manner of particular 
ebuntries. The gentlemen who adopted that of Prussia or Spruce 
seem, from the description of it, to have been arrayed ina style, to 
which the epithet spruce, according to our modern usage, might have 
Been applied with perfect propriety. Prussian leather (corium 
Pruscianum) is called in Baret by the familiar name of spruce ;’ 
Richardson ; see Baret, art. 781. Ης then quotes from Hall's Chron. 
Hen. VII, gn. 1, as follows: ‘And after them came syr Edward 
Hayward, than Admyral, and wyth hym Syr Thomas Parre, in 
doblettes of crimosin veluet, voyded lowe on the backe, and before 
to the cannell-bone, lased on the breastes with chaynes of siluer, and 
ouer that shorte clokes of crimosyn satyne, and on their heades 
hattes after dauncers fashion, with feasauntes fethers in theim: 


leather, corruptly 50 οἱ 
“Spruce leather, graauw leer, Pruysch leer,’ i.e. 
Prussian leather; Sewel’s Eng-Du. Dict., 1749. LE. Miiller objects 
that it is difficult to see why Prussia should always be called Spruce, 
not Prue, in this particular instance; but the name, once associated 
with the leather, would easily remain the same, especially as the 
etymology may not have been very obvious to all. It is a greater 
difficulty to know why the s should ever have been prefixed, but it may 
be attributed to the English fondness for initial s; thus we often say 
squash for quash, splash for plash (the older word), and so on.] It is 
sufficient to make sure that Spruce really did mean Prussia, and really 
was used instead of Pruce. Of this we have positive proof as early 
as the 14th century. ‘And yf ich sente ouer see my seruaunt to 
btugges, Ofer in-to prus my prentys’=and if I sent my servant over 
the sea to Bruges, or sent my apprentice to Prussia ; P. Plowman, C. 
vii. 279; where two MSS. read spruce for prus, and one MS. has 
pruys-lond = Prussian land, the land of Prussia. In the corresponding 


_ passage of P. Plowman, B. xiii. 393, three MSS. have pruslonde. « track, to investigate, ἐπα! 


foam. 
SPUNK, tinder; hence, a match, 


Pruce is the form in Chaucer, C. T. 53 (a well-known passage). 
B. We conclude that to dress sprucely was to dress after the Prussian 
manner; that Spruce was early used in place of Pruce, particularly 
with reference to Prussian leather; and consequently that spruce is 
derived from O. F. Pruce, mod. F. Prusse, Prussia. = G. Prussen, 
Prussia (or from an older form of the same). Der. sprucely, spruce- 
ness, see below. 

SPRUCH-BEER, a kind of beer. (G.; confused with F. and E.) 
‘Spruce-beer, a kind of physical drink, good for inward bruises ;” 
Phillips, ed. 1706, * Essence of spruce is obtained from the young 
shoots of the black spruce fir... . Spruce beer is brewed from this 
essence... . The black beer of Dantzig is similarly made from the 
young shoots of another variety of fir; . Cycl. Supp. to Arts and 
Sciences. “Α decoction of the young shoots of spruce and silver fir 
was much in use on the shores of the Baltic as a remedy in scorbutic, 
gouty, and rheumatic complaints. The sprouts from which it was 
made were called sprossen in German and jopen in Dutch, and the de- 
coction itself ier [in German] or jopenbier [in Dutch]. From 
the first of these is spruce-beer. See Beke in N. and Q. Aug. 3, 1860. 
And doubtless the spruceir, G. mnfichte, takes its name as the 
fir of which the sprouts are chiefly used for the foregoing purpose, 
and not from being brought from Prussia, as commonly supposed ;” 
Wedgwood. B. Theabove explanation may be admitted ; but with the 
addition that the reason why the G. word sprossen-bier was tumed into 
spruce ber in English is precisely because it was commonly known 

it it came from Prussia; and since sprossen-bier had no sense in 

English and was not translated into sprouts-beer, it was natural to call it 
Spruce-beer, i.e. Prussian beer. The facts, that Spruce meant Prussia as 
early as the 14th century, and that spruce or sprucedeather was already 
in use to signify Prussian leather, have been proved in the article above; 
see Spruce. Thus spruce-beer for sprossen-bier was no mere corrup- 
tion, but a deliberate substitution. Accordingly, we find in Evelyn's 
, ch, 22, the remark: ‘For masts, &c., those [firs] of Prussia 
we call Spruce.’ ὀ ὠγ. With this understanding, we may now 
admit that spruce-beer is one of the very few words in English which are 
derived immediately from German. = ὦ. sprosenbier, spruce-beer, lit. 
‘ sprouts-beer ;° G. sprossenfichte, spruce-fir ; sprossenessenz, spruce- 
wine. = G. sprossen, pl. of sprosse, a sprout, cognate with E. sprout ; 
and bier, cognate with E. beer ; see Sprout and Beer. Note also 
Du. joopenbier, " spruce-beer ;” Sewel's Du. Dict. ed. 1754. The word 
spruce = Prussia, is French, from G. Preussen, as shewn above. 

SPRY, active, nimble, lively. (Scand.) Added by Todd to John- 
son, Given by Halliwell as a Somersetsh. word, but more general. 
—Swed. dial. sprygg, very lively, skittish (as a horse), Rietz allied 
to Swed. dial. sprag, ναὶ, or spraker, spirited, mettlesome. In fact, 
spry is a weakened form of prov. E. sprag (Halliwell), which again 
is ‘a weakened form of sprack, active, a Wiltshire word. See 
Sprack, Spark (2). Doublet, sprack. 

SPUE, the same as Spew, q. v. 

SPUME, foam. (L.) Not common, M.E. spume, Gower, C. A. 
65, 1. 12. = Lat. spuma, foam. ὠβ. It would seem simplest to 
ive this from Lat. spuere, to spit forth; see Spew. But Fick 
gives the Aryan form as SPAINA or SPAIMA, whence also Skt. 
fhena, foam, Russ. piena, foam, A.S. fim; see Foam. And he 
gives the root as «/ SPA, to swell, as if the sense were ‘ surge;’ cf. 
Skt. sphdy, to swell, to which verb Benfey refers Skt. phena; see Span. 
Der. spoom, verb, q. v.; pumice, q.v.; pounce (2),q.v.  Doublet, 


L, 
= Gk.) Also sponk ; see examples in Jamieson and Halliwell. ‘In 
spunck or tinder ;’ Stanyhurst, tr. of Virg. Ain. i. 175; ed. Arber, p. 
23. The orig. sense is tinder or touchwood. = Irish and Gael. sponc, 
sponge, tinder, touchwood ; applied to touchwood from its spongey 
nature. = Lat. spongia, a sponge; hence pumice-stone, or other 
porous material. Gk. σπογγία, σπόγγον, a sponge; see Sponge. 
SPUR, an instrament on a horseman's heels, for goading on = 
horse, a small |. (Ε) M.E. spure, spore, Chaucer, C. T. 475; 
P. Plowman, 12,— A.S. spura, spora, ‘Calcar, spwra;" 
Wright’s Voc. i. 84, 1. 3. Cf. Aand-spora, a hand-spur, Beowulf, 986 
(Grein).- Du, spoor, a spur; also a track ; see Spoor. + Icel. spori. 
+ Dan. spore. + Swed. sporre. + O. H. G. sporo; M.H.G. spor; G. 
sforn. B. All from a Teut. type SPORA, a spur. From the 
SPAR, to quiver, to jerk, which appears in G. sich sperren, to 
struggle against ; one sense of this root is to kick, jerk out the feet, 
as in Lithuan. spirti, to resist, to kick out as a horse; cf. Skt. sphur, 
sphar, to throb, to struggle.” Hence the sense of spur is ‘kicker.’ 
y. A closely allied word occurs in A. S. spor, a foot-trace, Du. spoor, 
Icel.  G. spur (see Bpoor); whence was formed the verb 
appearing as A.S. spyrian, Icel. spyrja, G. spliren, to trace a foot- 
fe into, represented by Lowland Sc. ἐρεῖν, 


ark, spirit, mettle, (C., 


586 SPURGE. 


to enquire, ask, search out. 
ΓΕΤΗ 21354, Romance of Partenay, 4214. Also spurtheel ; 


Parv.; panel 
given in Wright's ὯΝ é i 
len spurge ;’ Cot.=O. F. espurger, to 
off εἶδο τ tune, or plck of the foyeome knobs or buds of tees 
Cot. Hence, to destroy warts. — Lat. expurgare, to expurgate, purge 
thoroughly. — Lat. ex, out, thoroughly; and purgare, to purge; see 


‘Ex. and Ν 
SPURIOUS, not genuine. (L.) In Milton, Samson, 391 

Englished from Lat. spurius, false, spurious, by the common 

of -us to -ous, as in ardwous, ἃς, ‘The orig. sense is ‘of illegitimate 

birth ;" perhaps allied to Gk. oro seed, offspring, σπείρειν, to sow ; 


see Sperm. Der. spuriourl, 
‘SPUN, to reject with disdain, (E,) Properly ‘to kick aguinst” 
hence to Kick away, reject disdainfully. spurnen, to kick 


st, stumble over, Ancren Riwle, p. 188, 1. a. “δὲ 9 
Soot Calcitracio;' Prompt. Parv. PAS praia pte iil an, 
spor ad renee Sabra νον νος Matt. iii. 6, 
fon, xi.9. A strong νει ἔν spearn, 

+ Icel. " Serna, ptt. sparn, Pansy Te wt with the Eee Tae + Lat. 
gpernere, to spur, despise (a cognate form, not one from which the 

word is borrowed, for the E- verb is a strong one). B. All 
from the Aryan base SPARN, to kick against, an extension from 
of SPAR, to quiver, jerk, also to kick against; see Spur and Spar (3). 
See Fick, ἱ, 252. Der, rm, sb. Timon, 1 i, 2.146, Chevy Chase 
(oldest version), near the end. 

BRY, the name of ἃ her (F..<G.) In Cotgrave. = Ο. F. 
spurrie, Gary er frank, a Dutch herb, and an excellent fodder for 
cattle ; By ' Dutch’ he prob. means ‘German ;’ we find Du. 
spurria, ‘ the herb 5) ἡ in Hexham ; but this can hardly be other 
than the F. word wed. The etymology of the F. word is 
Goubtful, but it may be German, as Cotgrave seems to suggest. We 
find in German the forms spark, spergel, sporgel, all meaning sparry. 
Β. But the difficulty is to account for these forms, from the second of 


which the late Lat, spergula, spurry, is plainly taken. The G. 
5, and is a απ μα torm of that word; ΕἾΝ 


‘means * asparagu: 
other hand, the Du. spurrie means ‘spurge’ I It would seem that 
spurry was named from some fancied either to asparagus 
or to 0 spurge, OF Was in some way confused with one or other of those 


"euer (ὦ, SPIRT, to spout, jet out, as water. (8) “ With 
toonge three-forcked 
ii, ed. Arber, p. 59. ΤῊΣ older Basan caning isto sprout or 
to grow fast; as in Hen. V, fe even find the sb. 
sprout; * These nuts... haue it is ‘ci mids ἃ little chit or spirs 
land, tr. of Pli χν. ς. 22. Cf, ‘from Troy blad spirted ;* 
Stanyhurst, tr. of Virgil, Ain. i. ed. Arber, p. 35. By the common 
metathesis of r (as M. E. brid for bird) spurt stands for sprut, the 
Ἑ. form corresponding to the Low G. form sprout, M.E, sprutten; 
“Pe widi pet sprutted ut’ =the willow that sprouts or shoots out. 
A δι yttan, spritten;; ‘ sprite se6 eorde growende let the 
aol χων Let ΝΑ ἀρ αι, Aweak cbr aiicd to the 
x a stcong ver redtan, to sprout; see Sprout. And see Spout. 
SPURT (2), a Pfolent exertion, (Scand) Used by Stanyhurst 
in the sense of space of πως as,Heere for ἃ spirt linger,’ tr. of 
il, Ain. iii. 453. Not the same word as the above, though often 
fased with it, no doubt, = Icel. sprettr, a spurt, spring, bound, 
τῶι from the strong verb spretta (pt.t. spratt), to start, to spring; 
also to spout out water; also to sprout. Cf. Swed. spritta, to start, 
startle, The relationship of this verb (of which the base is 
SPRANT) to Sprout (of which the base is SPRUT), is explained 
under Sprout, g.  Spurt (2) and A srt (1) are both allied to 
Esha and thet ἌΝ one another ; but the ut they were differently formed, 
orig. πὶ of the base SPRANT is ably preserved in prov, 
E. 2 convulsive struggle, Warwichlire ( allel) 
to spouting or jerking out liquid, to speak 
rapidly and stinetly. cand “And Ii iced, their hissing jaws, 
that sputter'd flame ;’ Dryden, tr. of AEneid, ii. 279 (ii. 211, Lat. 
text). The frequentative of Spout, q. v.; 50 that the sense is ‘to 
Keep on spouting.’ Β. Under Sposf, it is shewn that spout has lost 
anr, ‘stands for sprout; hence the true frequentative should be 
sprutter, which is actually preserved in E. splutter; so that sputter 
and splyter are really but one word; see Splutter. In Low Ger- 
man, sprudtern and sputtern are used alike, in the sense to sprinkle. 


farth spirts fyre;’ Stanyburst, tr. of Virgil, Zn. 
‘inate, 


CE. spirtle, to sprinkle, used by Drayton (Halliwell), sprittle, tog parched, to be dirty. Cf. Gk, yas 


SQUALID. 


Der. spur, verb, M. E. spurien, sporien, sprinkle, ἃ Leicest. word (Evans); these are mere variants of sputter 


jutter, Not to be confused with spatter, which is quite 
t.diferent word, ‘and allied to spot and spit. 
SPY, to see, discover. (F., - O.H.G.) Short for espy. ΜῈ. 
spien, Rob. of Brune, tr. of Lan; οἵδ, p. 40, 1. 1. [The ΜῈ spiey 
K . 3. Spy, occurs in-Floriz and Blancheflur, ed. ed. Lumby, 1. 332. 4 
same word as Μ. Ε. espien, Chaucer, C. T. 4744; Layamon, vol. ii. 
204 =O.F. espier, to espy. = Ο. H.G. spehdn, 


G. ερᾶλεη) 

σκέπτομαι, 1 look.+Skt. pap, spap, te spy 
of drig, to see.= o/ SPAK, to see; Fick, i. 251, 830. Der. sfy, sb. 
1s above ; spy-glass; also (from esfy) expi-on-age, espi-al. From Lat. 
specere we have spec-i-es, speci-al, espec-inal, specri-men, specify, spec 
ous, spee-wlate ; auspice, conspicuous, de-spie-able 

spicerous, sunspici-ous ; de-spise, despite ; a-spect, 
in-spect, intro-spect-ion, per-spect-ive, pro-spect, 
stro-spect, sucspect, spectacle, spect-a-tor, spect-re, spect= 
From Gk. σκέπτομαι we have scept-ie ; and see scope, 


op. 

Bae ‘AB, 1, to fall plump; 3. ἃ sofa; ἃ (Scand.) 
“Squad, an ‘unfledged re the ‘young of an onal tate before the hair 
appears (South); a long seat, a sofa; also, to τ μον dean pat " 

alliwell. Halliwell also cites from Coles: ‘A aquob to sit on, 

vinus mollicelius ;’ this is not in the edition of 1684. Sauab, asofa, 
in Pope, Imitation of Earl of Dorset, L 10, Johnson also pected 
squab as‘ unfeathered ; fat, thick and’stout;’ and gives squab, adv. 
“with a heavy, sudden fall, plump and fiat,’ with a quotation from 
Lestrange’s Fables: “The eagle took the tortoise up into the air, and 
dropt him down, squab, upon a rock ;’ also squab, verb, to fall down 
plump or flat; cf. prov. E squap, to strike. ΚΕ senses, the word. 
4s of Scand. origin. 1. The Swed. dial. spvapp, 2 word imitative of 
ἃ splash (Rietz), explains e's squab and the verb ‘to fall 
plump,’ hence to knock, beat; cf. G. schwapp, α slap, E. swap, to 
strike ; see Swap andSquabble. 3, The senses ' fat,’ ‘ unfledged,” 
and ‘soft’ (as a sofa) are best explained by Swed. al. ἐγναδό, 
bed fat Seah , & fat woman, “ab a eee Soe atin 
lorweg. syvapa, to trem ¢ (hence, to ). 
ἧς cat’ hardly bevcounected with Swed. dial. spvapp, but is rather 
to be com with Norweg. kveppa (pt. t. kvapp), to slip suddenly, 
ous shudder, and the ME a pen, to μι Sever oem under 

Juaver, g. νυ. note jel ly jelly ce things, 

Ὁ, to dispute noisily, wrangle. (Scand.) In Shak, 
Oth. ii, nite 281. = Swed. dial. skvablel, a dispute, a squabble (cor 
res} ling to a verb skvabbla*, not given); Rietz: The verb skvab- 
δια is ΠΟΥ Ἢ nentative of Swed. dial. εέναρρα, to chide, scold 
slightly, lit. make a splashing; from the sb. skvapp, ἃ splash, an 
imitative word from sound of dabbling in water; Retz, cf, 
Icel. skvampa, to paddle in water. Thus the base is SWAP, ἘΠ 
word intended to imitate a dashing or splashing ‘ing sound ; τον, ES 


squap, ἃ blow. We find also the lel bases SKW. 
SKWAD: from the formes is {be Swed. dal. εἴναξξα, to chide, 
scold slightly ( quack, squeak), Icel , ta give a as 
of water shaken in a bottle, prov. E. sack, ἃ Blow Sail, prov. E. 
Fone (Sussex), to make a dis ble noise with the mouth 

alliwell): whilst from the latter is O. Du. swadderen, to dabble in 
(iter ee ἀρεῖς ati up the mud; make ἃ noise, mutter (Hesham), 
and prov. E. squad, sloppy dirt. (Lincolnsh,) We may also further 
compare Norweg. ee to dabble in water (Aasen), prov. E. swap, 
a blow, the noise of a fall, to strike swiftly, swad, ta splash over, 
swabis, to squabble, aol, t te > Swag in'a low manner (East), 


‘Swablynge, svabbyng, εν Prompt. Parv. Also G. 
schuobéeln, to shake faids about” See Swap.” | The interchange 
of initial sis common ; Levins writes ἀναγ for socin. 


le, 50.» 
TBQUAD, « small woop, τε ζει τωι τ We speak of “an awk- 
ward squad.'=O. F. eaquadre, scadre, a squadron of footmen ;* Cot. 
Sill smadra,‘ α squadron; Florio, ‘See further under 


"Sq ADRON, a troop of soldiers, a body of cavalry, number οὗ 
op Gosh {Ἐν = Ital, =.) In Oth. i. 1. 22; Ὁ. ἢ. 8. 2.— 
ον δὰ squadron, a troope of souldiers aed into a 

square ice or battalion,’ Cot. = Ital. quadrone, ‘a squadrone, a troupe 
or band of men;’ Florio. The augmentative form (with suffix -one 
=Lat. acc. -onem) of Ital. a, ‘a squadron, also a square, 
squire, or carpenter’s ruler, 8 certain of a company of 
soulten of 20 or 25 [25 is a square mer how chiefe is a cor 
id. Doubtless so ‘called, at first, Sgro 8 formation into 


Square. 


see further under Square, 
eee filthy, dirty. (L.) In Spenser, 13. αι. 
squalidws, sti, rough, dirty, foul. = Lat. squalere, to rough, oF 


, to sully, from apd stem 


SQUALL. 


water; 
wurst of 


talk. Cf. Swed. di 


to prattle, chatter 
to howl. 


Tcel. skelia (pt. t. shall); Fick, ili. 334. Cf SKWAP, the base of 
Squabble, q.v. Dor. squall, sb., as above; squall-y, Doublet, 


eal, 
“BQUANDER, to dissipate, waste. (Scand.) Now used only of 
to scatter or disperse 
ywn up, and 


colonies to supply, which lye 
fh, εἶ, sect, x, ed A 


* Howel 


formation. The particular form SKWAT of the base may have been 
suggested ‘by SKAT, the base of Scatter, qv. Der. aquander-er. 
And see Squirt. 

SQUARE, having four equal sides and angles. (F.=L.) M.E. 
square (dissyliabic), Chaucer, C.T. 1078. = Ὁ, F. esquarré, ‘square, 
or squared,’ Cot. ; esquarre, sb., a square, or squareness, The sb. is. 
the same as Ital. squadra, ' ἃ squadron, also a square, squire, or car 
penter’s ruler; cf. Ital. squadrare, ‘to square,’ id. All formed from 
a Low Lat. verb exquadrare*, not found, but a mere intensive of Lat. 

madrare, to square, make four-comered, by prefixing the prep. ex. 
The verb quadrare is from quadrus, four-comered, put for guater-us*, 
from guatuor, four, cognate with E. four. See Ex-, Quarry, 
οι at, ‘and Four. Der. square, sb., square, verb, squarely, 
-ness._ Also squire (2), q.¥., . 

SQUASH, to crush, to squeeze flat. (F., = L.) No doubt com- 
monly regarded as an intensive form of: the i 
to O.F. es- = Lat. ex-. But it was originally quite an independent 
word;and even now there is a difference in sense ; to quash never 
means to squeeze flat. M. F. squachen, Barlaam and Josaphat, 1. 663, 
pr. in Altenglische Legenden, ed. Horstmann, p.224.—0.F. esguacker, 
to crush (Roquefort, who gives a quotation) ; also spelt escacher, ‘to 
‘squash, beat, batter, or crush flat;’ Cot. Mod. F. écacher, This 
answers to Span. acackar, agackar, only used reflexively, in the sense 
to squat, to cower (Di Also the F. cacker answers to Sardinian 
cattare, to press flat (id.), Diez further shews that this F. cacker 
(Sard. cattare) answers to Lat, coactare, ta constrain, force, hence ta 
press. The prefix es = Lat. ex, extremely; hence encacker is ‘to 
press extremely,’ crush flat, squash.—Lat. ex; and coact-us, pp. of 
cdgere (= co-agere), lit. to drive together ; see it; also 
Con- and Agent. And see Squat, a closely allied word. Der. 

sh, sb.. a soft, unripe peascod, Tw. Nt. i. 5. 166. 

UAT, to cower, sit down upon the hams. (F.,—L.) ‘To 
squatte as a hare doth ;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. Here squat is to lie flat, 
as if pressed tightly down; and the old sense of squat is, not uncom- 
monly, to press down, crush, much like the sense of Squash, which 
is a closely related word. [This is well exemplified in Spanish; see 
below.) ‘His grief deepe squatting,” where the Lat. text 


swoon, 
premit;;qness, dizziness, svime, a fainting-fit, A.S. svima, ἃ swoon ( 
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squat, to make fiat, 
important also to note that quat is used in 

τ led, in the Glossary to the Exmoor 
Scolding, the word squat is explained by ‘to quat down;’ which 
shews that the s- in squat isa prefix.= O. F. ir, to flatten, crush 
(Roquefort). =O. F.es- = Lat. ex-, extremely; and quatir, to press down, 
hence, reflexively, to press oneself down, to squat, cower. ‘Ele sa 
quatist deles lun de pilers’= she squatted down beside one of the 
pillars; Bartsch, Chrestomathie Frangaise, col. 282, 1. 16, The cor- 
Tesponding word is Span. acachar, agachar, whence acackarse, ‘to 
crouch, lie squat’ (Meadows), agacharse, ‘to stoop, couch, squat, 
cower’ (id.). Minsheu’s O. Span. Dict. has: ‘agachar, to squat as 
a hare or conie.’ Without tl prefix, we find Span. cacho, fackos 
bent, bent downward, lit. pressed down ; Ital. guasro, " squatte, husht, 
ΕἸ 1, lurking” (Florio), re, ‘to squat, to husht, to lye 
close’ (id.). Diez shews that O. F. guatir and Ital. quatto are due to 
Lat. coactus, pressed close together (whence also F. se cacher, to 
squat, eacher, to hide). Thus the etymology of squat is from Lat. 
ex, co- for eum, together, and actus, pp. oo to drive. See 
Ex-, Con-, and mt; and see Der. squatt-er. 
Gm Any connection of squat with Dan. squatte, to τρία, is entirely 
out of the question; the E, word related ta . squatte is 


Squander, q.v. 

SQUAW, @ female, woman. (W. Indian.) ‘Squaw, a female, 
woman, in the language of the Indian tribes of the Algonkin family. 
= Massachusetts syua, exhqua; 


Narragansett syudws; Delaware 
cchqueu and Bhquew used also in compound words (as the names of 
animals) in the sense of female;" Webster. 

SQUEAK, to utter a shrill sharp cry. (Scand.) In Hamlet, ix. 
116, ‘The squeaking, or screeking of a ταῦ; Baret (1580).~Swed. 
dita, to croak; cf. Norweg. skuaka, to cackle (Aasen); Icel. 
tka, to give ® sound, as of water shaken in a bottle, skak, a 
noise, And cf, Swed. squdla, to squeal. Allied to Squeal, Quack, 
i Gepost the so i made. | So iso G. quaken, to 

; quaiken, quis to squeak. ᾿ 1 8d. 
SQUEAL, to utter a shill prolonged sound. (Scand.) Ia Jul. 
ii, a.24. Μ. Ἑ. aquelen, Cursor Mundi, 1. 1344. — Swed. sqvila, 
to squeal; Norweg. stvella, to squeal (Aasen). Used (in place of 
+) as a frequentative of squeak; the sense is ‘to keep oa 
squeaking;” see Squeak. — Notwithstanding the close similarity, 
1 is not quite the same word, though the words are now con- 
jowever, are expressive af continuous sounds. See 


Bot 
Squall. Der. squeal, sb. 

SQUBAMISH, scrupulously fastidious, oversnice. 3 with 
ἘΞ suffix.) ‘To be squamish, or nice, Delicias facere ;’ Baret (1580). 
‘This is one of the cases in which initial sqw is put for sw; cf. aquaine, 
8 swain (Levins); squalteryn, to swelter (Prompt. Parv.). M.E. 

is. * Sweymous, or skeymouse, Abhominativus ;’ Prompt. Parv., 


.F.-eus = Lat. -osum) from the M. E. swerm, in the sense of ‘ ver- 
tigo’ or dizziness, or what we now call a * swimming’ in the head, 
* Sweam, or swaim, subita sgrotatio,’ Gouldman; cited by Way to 
illustrate ‘Sweem, of mormynge [mouming], Tristicia, molestia, 
meror’ in Prompt. Pary. ἃ swoon, trance, occurs in The 
Crowned King, |. 29, pr. in App. to P. Plowman, Text C. ‘Soche a 
sweme hys harte can swalme’ = such ἃ dizziness overpowered 
heart, Le Bone Florence, 1.770, in Ritson, Met. Romances, vol. iii, 
‘Swem, a sore grief, Gen. and Exodus, ed. Morris, 391. | The word 
is from a Scand. source, so that the putting of squ (a Scand. com- 
bination) for so is the fess remarkable. For further illustrations, 
ident’ in the Cleveland Glos- 


swooning, 


588 SQUEEZE. 


STAFF. 


‘Du. zwijm, a swoon ; cf. also Low G. sweimen, swemen, to hover or® SQUINANCY, the old spelling of Quinsy, q. v. 
¢ . 


totter, to swoon, A.S. dswéman, to wander (Grein). B. Th 
simple verb appears in Icel. svima (frequent. svimra), to be gi 

O. Swed. swima, to be dizzy (Thre), mod. Swed. svimma, to faint, 
Dan. svime, besvime, to faint. All from the base SWIM, as seen in 
E. swim, to be dizzy. Fick su| this to be a different word from 
the usual E. swim, to float ; and it is just as well to keep these verbs 
apart. See Swim (2). That squeamish was confused with 
qualmish is very probable ; it seems to have affected the meaning of 
the word gualm, which was properly * destruction,’ from the verb to 
quell, That the words have no real connection, is clear from the 
utter difference between the verbs swim and quell. Der. squeamish-ly, 


ones. 

SQUEEZE, to crush or press tightly, to crowd. (E.) ‘To 
apis or thrust together ;” Baret (1580). ‘The initial s is prefixed 
for emphasis, being due to the Ὁ. Ε΄ es- = Lat. ex, an intensive pre- 

‘out, M.E. queisen; ‘ queise out the jus’ = 
‘squeeze out the juice, Relig. Antique, i. 302 (Stratmann). = A.S. 
cwisan, to squeeze, crush; generally written cwysan, and used in the 
compound técwysan, to crush to pieces, squeeze to death, Alfric’s 
Homilies, i. 60, 5123 ii. 26, 166, 294, 510. Also cwdsan; in Luke, 
xii, 18, where the earlier version has ‘dcwyst (short for £6-cwyse3), the 
latter has técwést (short for técwésed). Leo and Ettmiiller have 
the spelling cwissan, but adduce no authority; in the quotations 
ΓΝ by Leo, it is not really so spelt in the MSS. They wish to 
force a connection with A. 5. ewitan, to lament (Grein) ; as if cwissan 
‘were its causal, y, It seems more likely to be related to Goth. 
Awistjan, to destroy. ΟἿ. Swed. quasa, to squeeze, bruise, wound ; G. 
sischen, to squash, bruise. From the Teut. base KWIS, to destroy, 
Fie ii. ‘353 where is further compared Lithuan, gaiszti, to destroy 
(Nesselmann, p. 245), Skt. ji, to overpower; perhaps from ψ' GI, to 
overpower}; Fick, iii. 570. Der. squeeze, sb. 

SQUIB, (1) a paper tube, filled with combustibles, like a small 
rocket ; also (2) a lampoon, (Scand.) 1. ‘Can he tie squibs i’ their 
tails, and fire the trath out?’ Beaum. and Fletcher, The Chances, v. 
2.6. ‘A sguibbe, a ball or darte of fire ;” Minsheu, ed. 1627. Spenser 
has it in the curious sense of ‘ paltry fellow,’ as a term of disdain ; 
Mother Hubbard’s Tale, 371. Squibs were sometimes fastened 
slightly to ἃ rope, so as to run along it like a rocket ; " The squib's 
run to the end of the line, and now for the cracker’ [explosion] ; 
Dryden, Kind Keeper, Act v.sc.1. ‘Hung up by the heels like 
meteors, with squibs in their Ben Jonson, News from the New 
‘World (and Herald). 8. ‘Squib is a weakened form of squip, and 
this again is a Norther form of swip, a word significant of swift 
smooth motion; a squib was so named from its swift dartin, 
flashing along. [A squib fastened to 8. ring on a string, or laid on 
very smooth ground, will run swiftly along backwards.) M.E. 
squippen, swippen, to move swiftly, fly, sweep, dash ; ‘the 
water’ = the dashing or sweeping water, Anturs of Arthur (in Three 
Met. Romances), st.v. ‘When the saul fra the body swigpes,’ i. 
flies; Prick of Conscience, 1. 2196. ‘Tharfor pai swippe (dart) burg! 

wurgatory, Als a foul [bird] that flyes smerily;” id, l. 3322. * Zawipt 
ford! = buried ‘away, snatched away, Ancren Riwle, p. 228, 1. 

Teel. sviga, to flash, dart, of a sudden but noiseless motion ; svipr, 
swift movement, twinkling, glimpse ; Norweg. svipa, to run swiftly 
(Aasen). The Teut. base SWIP was also used to express the swift 
or 


e 


fix; to squeeze = to 


to move with a tuning 
365); see further under 


great harm, ι 
to a squib; it squirts water instead of spouting fire. 
ants allied to the onion, (F.,— 


SQUILL, a τ οἵ bulbous 


SQUINT, to look askew. ) The earliest quotation is the 
following: “BiholdeS o luft and asyuint’ = looks leftwards and 


askew; Ancren Riwle, p. 212,1. 3. most words beginning with 
qu, the word is prob, Scandinavian ; and I suppose the initial wyw to 
stand for sw, as in other instances; see Squeamish. Moreover, 


the final ¢ probably stands for an older ἃ; as preserved in prov. E. 
(Suffolk) squink, to wink (Halliwell). Thus the oldest form would 
be swink. = Swed. svinka, to shrink, to flinch (whence the notion of 
looking aside or askance), nasalised form of svika, to balk, fail, flinch, 
Cf. O. Swed. swinka, to beguile. ὀβ. This Swed. svika is cognate 
with A. S. swtean, to defraud, betray, also to , avoid ; the orig. 
sense was prob. ‘to start aside’ or flinch ; see the Teut. base SWI 

in Fick, iit. 364. 4 More light is desired regarding this word. 


The derivation above given is the best I can suggest. 
SQUIRE (1), the same as Esquire, q.v. (F..—L.) It occurs, 
spelt sguiere, as early as in King Hom, ed. Lumby, 1. 360. Doublet, 


esquire, 

‘SQUIRE (2), a square, a carpenter's rule, (F., = L.) _In Shak. 
LLL v. 2.474. M.E. squire, Floriz and Blancheflur, ed. Lamby, 

25. = OF. exquierre, ‘a rule, or square;’ Cot.’ Mod. Ε΄ équerre, 

ferely another form of O.F. esugrre, a square; see Square. 
Doublet, "εν Sb. 
animble, reddish-brown, rodent animal. (F.,—L.— 
M.E, sguirel (with one τ), Seven’ Sages, ed. Weber, 
Also seurel. " Hic scurellus, a seurelle;’ Wright's Voc. i. 251; cf. p. 

188.—0. F. escurel (Burguy); spelt escuriew in Cotgrave. Mod. Ε 
ecureuil. Low Lat. scwrellus (as above), also seuriolus (Ducange). 
Put for scivrellus*, scivriolus*, diminutives of sciurus, a squirrel. = Gk. 
σκίουρος, a squirrel ; lit. ‘shadow-tail,’ from his bushy tail. Gk. σαι-, 
for σκῖά, a shadow, from ψ' SKA, to cover (see Beene); and οὐρά, a 
tail, for which see Curtius, i. 434. 

SQUIRT, to jet. throw or jerk out water. (Scand) ‘I sprite 
with a sguyrte, an instrument ;” Palsgrave. It is difficult to account 
for the r, which appears to be intrusive. It is doubtless allied to 
prov. E. squitter, to squirt (Somersetsh.), and sguitter, a lask or loose- 
ness, diarrhoea, Thus Palsgrave has both: or f, an instrument ;” 
and ‘Squyrte, a ἴαχε, foire.” Cotgrave gives O.F. foire, ‘ squirt, a 
laske.’ = Swed. dial. skvittdr, to sprinkle all round ; frequentative of 
skwitta (pt. t. skwatt), a strong verb, with the same sense as Swed. 
sgvatta, to irt (Widegren), which is the causal form; see Riets. 
Icel. skvetia, to squirt out, throw out, rly of the sound of water 
thrown out of a jug; skvetir, a gush, of water poured out. Dan. 
sqvatte, to splash. See further under Squander. The prov. swirt, 
to squirt, is the same word, with sw for syu; we even find bilagged 
wit swirting = dirtied with squirting, in Walter de Biblesworth, 
Ν᾿ ‘ight’s Voc. ve. 


173, 1.1. Der. squirt, sb., in Palsgrave. 
}, to pierce with a sharp instrument. (C.) “1 stabbe in with 
a dagger or any other sharpe wepyn;* Palsgrave. M.E. stabbe, sb.; 
* Stabbe, or wownde of smytynge, Stigma;' Prompt. Parv. 1 believe 
this word to be of Celtic origin, and to signify, originally, the driving 


into the of a sharpened wooden stake. — Irish sfobaim, I stab; 
Gael. stob, to thrust or fix a stake in the ground, to stab, thrust, from 
stob, e, a pointed iron or stick, a stub or stump. This Gael. 
sto is cognate with E. saf"; see Staff, Stub. (So also Rus. 


stavka, a setting, also a stake ; stavite, to set, put, place.) Der. stab, 


sb., Temp. iii. 3. 63. 
STABLE (1), a stall or building for hones, (F_—L.) ΜΕ, 
stable, King Alisaundgr, 778.—0.F. estable, ‘astable;’ Cot. Mod. F. 


Hable. = Lat. stabulum, ἃ standing-place, abode, stall, stable. Formed 
with suffix -bw-lum from stare, to stand, cognate with E. φν, 
Der, stable, verb, stabl-ing. 

STABLE (2), firm, steady. (F.=L.) M.E. stable, Rob. of 
Glouc., p. 54,1. 9.—O. F. estable, stable (Burguy).= Lat. stabilem, acc. 
of stabilis, stable, standing firmly; formed with suffix -bilis from 
sta-re, to stand, cognate with E. Bland, 4 ν. Der. stabl-y; stable 
ness, Mach. iv. 3.92; stabili-ty, spelt stobilytye, Wyatt, tr. of Ps. 38 (R.) 
coined from Lat. stabilitas, firmness, Also stablish, M. E. stablisen, 
Chaucer, Ὁ. T. 2997, the same word as establish, q. ν. 

STACK, a large pile of wood, hay, com, &c. (Scand.) M.E. 
stac, stak, ‘Stakke or heep, Prompt. Parv. Stacin Havelok, 
814, is prob, merely our stack. [Stacke, Chancer, Persones Tale, De 
Luxuria (Tyrwhitt), is an error for stank; see Group I, 841.) —Icel, 
stakkr, a stack of hay; cf. Icel. sakka, a stump, as in our chimney 
stack, and in stack, a columnar isolated rock; Swed. stack, a rick, 
heap, stack; Dan. sak. The sense is ‘a pile,’ that which is set or 
stuck up ; the allied E, word is Stake, q.v. Der. stack, verb, as in 
Swed. stacka, Dan. stakke, to stack; stack-yard, answering to Icel. 
stak-gardr, a stack-garth (garth being the Norse form of yard); also 
hay-stack, corn-stack. 
¢ STAFF, 


» @ long piece of wood, stick, prop, pole, cudgel. (E.) 


STAG. 


(see Icel. Dict.). Dan. stab, stav. 4 Swed. staf. + G. stab; O.H.G. 
stap. + Gael. stob, a stake, stump. And cf. Lat. stipes, a stock, post, 
log ; Goth. stabs, a letter, hence, an element, rudiment, Gal. iv. 3. 
B. ‘The word is parallel to stub, with much the same orig. sense, viz. 
ἃ prop, support, a post firmly fixed in the ground; as shewn by Skt. 
sthdpaya, to place, set, establish, causal of stkd, to stand; from 
STA, to stand; see Stand. So also Gael. sfob, to fix in the 
ground as a stake, Irish stobaim, I stab, And see Stub, Stab. 
Der. distaff (for dis-staff), q.v. Doublet, stave, sb. 

STAG, ἃ male deer. (Sana) The word was also applied to 
the male of other animals. ‘ Stage, ceruus;’ Levins. ‘Steggander 
{ <steg-gander, male gander], anser;’ id. Lowland Sc. stag, a young 
horse; prov. E. stag, ἃ gander, a wren, a cock-turkey.—Icel. steggr, 
steggi, a he-bird, a drake, a tom-cat, Allied to Swed. steg, a step, a 
round of a ladder (lit. something to mount by). The sense is 
‘mounter ;" from Icel. stiga, to mount. See Stair. Der. stag- 


STAGE, a platform, theatre; place of rest on a journey, the dis- 
tance between two such resting-places. (F.,—L.) M. E. stage, Floriz 
and Blancheflur, ed. Lumby, 255; King Alisaunder, 7684.  O.F. 
astage, "ἃ story, stage, loft, or height of ἃ house; also a lodging, 
dwelling-house;’ Cot. Mod. F. étage; Ital. staggio, a Prop i ον. 
estaige, a dwelling-place (Bartsch), Formed as if from a Lat. type 
waticum* (not found), a dwelling-place ; due to Lat. staf-um, supine 
of stare, to stand, with suffix -icus, -icum. See Stable (1), Stand. 
Der. stage-coack, a coach that runs from stage to stage; stage-player; 
stag-ing, a scaffolding. 

STAGGER, to reel from side to side, vacillate; also, to cause to 
reel, to cause to hesitate. (Scand.) ‘I staggar, I stande not sted- 
fast;’ Palsgrave. Stagger is a weakened form of stacker, M. E. 
stakeren. ‘She rist her up, and stakereth heer and ther ;’ Chaucer, 
Legend of Good Women, 1. 37 from end.=Icel. stakra, to push, to 
stagger ; frequentative of εἰαξα, to punt, to push. We find 
sfjaka, to punt, push with a pels. derived from stjaki, a punt-pole, a 
stake; similarly staka must be derived from an old form (staki?) of 
sijaki, which is cognate with Ε΄ Stake, q.v. So also Dan. stage, to 
punt with a pole, from stage, a pole, a stake. Thus the orig. sense 
‘was ‘to keep pushing about,’ to cause to vacillate or reel; the 
intransitive sense, to reel, is later. 4+ O. Du, staggeren, to stagger as 
a drunken. man (Hexham) ; frequent. of staken, staecken, to stop or 
dam up (with stakes), to set stakes, also ‘to leave or give over 
worke,’ id. In this latter view, to stagger ight mean ‘to be always 

er way, the etymology 

ib. v. 5. 284. 


[The g passes into y as usual, and just as A.S. deg became day, 50 
A\S. stager became stayer, steyer, stair.] The lit. sense is ‘a step to 2 surprise ; O. Eng. Homilies, i. 249, 1. 20.—A.S. stalu, theft, Matt, 
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from A.S. stéh, pt. t. of stigan, to climb. 
allied to stegel, ἃ stirrup, steg, a narrow 
bridge; all from stijgen, to mount. Cf. also Icel. stigi, stegi, a step, 
ladder (whence prov. E. atee, a ladder), stigr. a path, foot-way (orig. 
an uphill path); from stiga, to mount. + Swed. steg, a round of 
ladder, stege, a ladder ; from stiga, to mount. + Dan. stige, a ladder, 
sti, a path; from stige, to mount. + G. steg, a path ; from steigen, to 
mount. B. All from Teut. base STIG, to climb, mount (Fick, 
iii, 347), answering to Aryan ¢/ STIGH, to climb, ascend, whence 
also Skt. stigh, to ascend, Gk. στείχειν, to ascend, march, go. Goth. 
steigan, to ascend; also E. stile, q.v., stirrup, ᾳιν. Der. stair-case; 
stair-work, Wint. Tale, iii. 3. 73. 
STAITHE, a landing-place. (E.) A provincial word; also 
It staith, stathe (Halliwell).—A.S. staB, ἃ bank, shore (Grein); 
also A.S. std, Thorpe, Diplomatarium Aévi Saxonici, p. 147,1. 5. 
Cf. Icel. st6d, a harbour, road-stead. Allied to Stead, 4. v. 
STAKE, a post, strong stick, pale. (E.) Μ. Ε, stake, Chaucer, 
C. Τ' 2620 (dissyllabic).— Α. 5. staca, a stake, HElfred, tr. of Orosius, 
b.v. cap. §; also a sharply pointed pin, Thorpe, Diplomatarium, 
Ρ 230,1. 14. The latter sense is important. as pointing to the etymo- 
logy. From the Teut. base STAK, to pierce; appearing in G. stach, 
t. t. of the strong verb stechen, to pierce, stick into. See Stick (1). 
‘hus, the orig sense is ‘a piercer,’ the suffix -a marking the agent, 


Dan. stage, a 
G. stake, a stake, pole (perhaps borrowed); stackel, a prick, sting, 
goul. B. The sense of a sum of money to be played for may be 
wed from Dutch, being found in O. Dutch, as above. It occurs 
in Wint. Tale, i. 2, 248; and the phr. af stake or at the stake occurs 
five times in Shak. (Schmidt), In this sense, a stake is that which is 
“put” or pledged; cf. O. Du. Aemselven in schuldt steken, ‘to runne 
himself into debt ;’ Hexham. A closely allied word is stack, 
a pile, a thing stuck up; see 81 
STALA ‘an inverted cone of carbonate of lime, hanging 
like an icicle in some caverns. (Gk.) _ Modern, So called because 
formed by the dripping of water. Formed, with suffix -ite (Gk. 
~i7ms), from σταλακτοόε, trickling ; cf. σταλακτίς (base σταλακτιδ.), 
that which drops.—Gk, σταλάζειν (=oraddy-yay), to drop, drip; 
lengthened form of σταλάειν, to drip. We also find στάκτος, trickling, 
from στάζειν (=ordéy-yur), to drip. from the base oray- of σταγών, 
ἃ drop, στάγμα, a drop, B. The notion seems to be that of 
becoming stagnant, as in the case of water that only drips, not 
flows; and both bases (σταλ- and o7ay-) may perhaps be referred 
to the Prolific STA, to stand, be firm. Sce Stank. And see 


te. 

ST. .GMITE, « cone of carbonate of lime on the floor of 
a cavem formed by dripping water. (Greek.) Modern. Formed 
with suffix -ite (Gk. x7), from στάλαγμ-α, ἃ drop; from σταλάζειν 
(=oraddy-ye), to drip. See Stalactite. 

STALE (1), too long kept, tainted, vapid, trite. (Scand.) _ Stale 
is also used as a sb., in the sense of urine. Palsgrave gives it in this 
sense; and see escloy in Cotgrave. These senses are certainly con- 
nected, as shewn in O. Dutch. Hexham gives: ‘Stel, stale; stel- 
bier, stale-beere ; stel-pisse, stale-pisse, or urine.’ Stale, adj., is in 
Chaucer, C. T. 13694, as applied to ale. The word is either of Low 
German or Scand. origin; we may, perhaps, consider it as the latter. 
Swed. stalla, to put into a stall, to stall-feed ; also, to stale, as 
cattle ; Dan. stalde, to stall, stall-feed, stalle, to stale (said of horses). 
Swed. stall, a stable; Dan. stald,a stable (whence also staldmig, 
stable-dung). These words are cognate with E. Stall, q.v. Hence 
stale is that which reminds one of the stable, tainted. &c. β. In one 
sense, we may explain stale as ‘ too long exposed for sale,’ as in the 
case of provisions left unsold ; cf. O. F. estaler, ‘to display, lay open 
wares on stalls’ (Cot.), from esal, ‘ the stall of a shop, or booth, any 
place where wares are laid and shewed to be sold.’ But since this Εἰ. 
estal is merely borrowed from the Teutonic word stall, it comes to 
much the same thing. 4 Wedgwood, following ‘Schmeller, 
explains sale, sb., from stopping the horse to let him stale; and cites 
Swed, stdlla ‘en hest, to stop a horse. But, here again, the Swed, 
stalla is derived from Swed. stall, orig. a stopping-place; and this 

in brings us back to the same result. The etymology is certain, 
whatever may be the historical explanation. Der. stale, verb, Antony, 
2. 240; staleness, Per. v. 1. 58. 
(2), decoy, snare. (E.) ‘Still as he went, he crafty 
stales did lay;' Spenser, F.Q. ii. 1. 4. M.E. stale, theft; hence 
stealth, deceit, slyness, or a trap; it occurs in Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 
9, 1. 24. Compare the phrase cumen bi stale = to come by stealth, to 
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STANCH. 


xv.19.—A.S, stelan, to steal; see Steal. Cf. Α. 8. stelkrdn, a decoy ®all they could not remove, whilst those that were serviceable (μα: 


reindeer. 

STALE (3), STEAL, a handle, (E.) Chiefly spplied to the 
Jong handle of a rake, hoe, &c.; spelt S‘eale in Halliwell. Stale also 
means ἃ round of a Indder, or a stalk (id.) M.E. stale, ‘A ladel 
τος with ἃ long stele’ (2 MSS. have stale); P. Plowman, C. xxii. 279. 
AS. stal, stel; the dat. pl. stalum (in another MS. stelum) occurs 
in A.S, Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, i. 154, in the sense of ‘ stalks.’ 
Du. steel, a stalk, stem, handle,  G. stiel, M.H. G. stil, a handle, 
broom-stick, stalk. B. The form stale seems ut for stele; the 
orig. vowel aj to bei, as in M. H.G. stil. he etymology is 
not clear; but it may be only a weakened form of St ; 8. stall 
might mean the handle to which a tool is made fast, or by which it 
is held tight; see Still. y. CE. further Gk, cradle, a stake to 
which nets were fastened, στελεόν, στειλεόν, στειλειόν, 
helve of an axe, στήλη, a ‘column; which are certainly 
στέλλειν, to set, place, and therefore allied also to ‘Stel, Still. We 
may also compare Gk. στερεός, firm, solid, G. starr, firm, stiff; words 
whieh spring from the same prolific STA, to stand, and are related 
to the words already cited. 4 1ἰ is not likely that A.S. sted or 
Der. 


stel is a mere derivative from Lat. stilus, in the sense of stem. 
stalk (1) and (2), 4. ν. 
STALK (1), a stem. (E.) M.E. stalhe, of which one sense is the 
stem or side-piece of a ladder. ‘To climben by the ronges [rungs] ral 
A dimin. form, with suffi 


and the stalkes ;' Chaucer, C. T. 3625. 

whe, of M.E. stale, stele, a handle, A. aS 

(3). + Icel. stilkr, a stalk; Dan. st 

oréAexos, αὶ trunk, stem (of ‘a tree), allied to στελτόν.. a handle ; also 
7, a column; see Curtius, i. 261. Der. stalk (a), 4. ν. 

STALK (2), to stride, walk with slow steps. (E.)’ ΜΕ. stalten, 
to walk cautiously. ‘ Stalkeden ful stilly;’ Will. of Paleme, 2728. 
“With dredful foot [timid step] than sfa/keth Palamon ;’ Chaucer, 
C.T. 1481.8A.S, stalcan, to go warily ; stalcung, ἃ stalking. 
words are due to Somner, and unauthorised; but the word also 
occurs in Danish, and he is probably right. + Dan. stalke, to stalk. 
Cf. A.S. steale, lofty, high (Grein). ‘The notion is that of walki 
with lited feet, so δὲ to go noisclesly; the word is prob, connected 
with Stilt, q.v., and wi aE Stalk (bs above. Halliwell has Stalk, 
the eg ofa bird; stalke, to go slowly with, a quotation from Gower, 

187; also stilt, the handle of a plough, which (like salk) is 
Seniy an extension of (3). We may explain stalk, verb, as to 
walk on lengthened legs or stalks, to go on tiptoe or ‘noiselessly. 
Der. stalh-er ; stalh-ing-horse, ἃ horse for stalking game, explained in 
Dictionarium Rusticum, 1726, quoted at length in Halliwel 
‘ALL, « standing-place for cattle, shed, division of a stable, a 
table on which things are exposed for sale, a seat in a choir or 
theatre. (E.) All the senses are from the notion of fixed or settled 
lace or station. Indeed, sfation is from the same root. M.E. stal; 
Bat alle, Chaucer, C.T. 8083.—A. 8. steal, α place, station, stall ; 
Grein, ii, 480; also sal, id. 477. + Du. stal, + Icel. stallr, a stall, 
pedestal, shelf; cf. stalli, an altar. + Dan. sfald (for stall), a stable. 
+} Swed. stall. “- ey O. Η. G, stal, + Lithuan. stalas, a table. 
“Ἐ Skt. sthala, sthdi ground, a spot drained and raised, hae 
And cf, Gk. στήλη, α firm gross στέλλειν, to place, set. Β. All 
with the scnse of firm gee or or station + from 4/ STAL, extended 
from 4/ STA, to stand The base STAL is the 


same as STAR, appearing in Gk. wepsde, foes Garr, tem Set 
sthira, firm, fixed, pets sure; see Stare. Der. salhage, from 
O.F. estallage, * τ Cot., where extal, a stall, is borrowed from 


Teutonic, and the suffix -age answers to Lat. -aticum. Also stall, 
verb, Rich. III, i. 3. 206; sfall-ed, fattened in a stall, Prov. xv. 17, 
from Swed. stallc, Dan. stalle, to stall-feed, feed in a stall. 


stall-feed, verb; stall-fed, Chapman, tr. of Homer, Odys. xv. 161. 
Also s/all-i-on, q,v. From the same root are sta-tion, sta-ble, &c, 
STALLION, an entire horse. (F.,—O.H.G.) Spelt stalland in 


Levins, with excresent d; stallant in Palsgrave, with excrescent ¢, 
MLE. stalon, Wright's Vocab. i. 187, col, ι, Gower, C. A. iii. 280, 
a. "20. Ἐ. etalon, * ‘a stalion for mares;' Cot. Mod. F. étalon; 
ef, Ital. stallone, a stallion, also a stable-man, ostler. So called be- 
cause kept in a stall and not made to work ; Diez cites eguus ad stal- 
Jum from the Laws of the Visigoths.=O. H.G. stal, a stall, stable ; 

te with E. Stall, q. 

‘ALWABT, sturdy, Ὁ stout, brave. (E.) A corruption of M.E. 
stalworth, Will. of. Palerne, 1950; Pricke of Conscience, 689; Have- 
lok, 904. It & noticeable sometimes appears after the J; as 
in stele Ὁ. Eng. Hom. i, 25, 1. 12; stealewurSe, Juliana, p. 45, 
haa; stalewurBe, St. Margaret, p. 15, 1. 3 from bottom.=A.S. stal- 
uyrSe (plural), A.S. Chron. an, 86, B. Bosworth explains this 
word as ‘ worth stealing,’ and therefore ‘ worth having.” the A.S. 
Chron. it is applied to ships, and means ‘serviceable ;’ we are told 
that the men of London went to fetch the ships, and they broke up 


‘wyrBe) they brought to London. As applied to men, it is not impro- 
bable ‘hat the πῆς meant ‘good at Realing,” clever at fetching off 
plunder, hence, excellent, stout, brave. The spellings stalevurSe, 
stealewurbe suggest a connection with Α. 5. salu, theft; whilst it is 
certain that the A.S. stel- in composition commonly refers to the 
‘Thus we have stalgast, a thievish guest (Grein) ; stalgang, 
supposed to mean a stealthy step (id.); walters predatory sry, a 
Chron. 897 (close to the passage where stalwyr6e occurs). 
may also note Α. 8. stalarda, a decoy reindeer, Alfred, tr. of Oro- 
sius,b.i.c. 1.515. If this be right, we must refer the prefix to A.S. 
stelan, to steal; see Steal. Ὑ- On the other hand, Leo suj 
Stallworthy," worthy of a stall or place if this were right (which 
I doubt), the prefix would be Stall, 4. ν. We might then compare 
it with steadfast, [Ettmiiller cites ‘stealweard, adjutorium ;” this 
would be ‘stall-ward' in mod. E., and cannot be the same word, 
a different suffix.) We should then expect to find an occa- 
sional M. E. stallewurBe rather than stalewurSe ; it seems certain that 
M. E. stale- (with one ἢ could not have been understood as meaning 
stall, δ. For the latter part of the word, see Worth, Worthy. 

STAMEN, one of the male organs of a flower. (L.) The 
sense is ‘thread.’ A botanical term. The pl. stamina, lit. threads, 
fibres, is used in E. (almost as a sing. b,) to den ote firm texture, and 
hence strength or robustness. Lat. sfamen (pl. stomina), the warp in 
an upright loom, a thread, Lit. ‘that which stands up;’ formed 
with suffix -men (Aryan -man) from stare, to stand; see Stand. Cf 
Gk. lorés, a warp, from the same root. Der. stamin or tammy. 

STAMIN, ‘AMINE, T. TAMINY, TAMIS, TAMMY, a 
kind of stuff.’(F,=L.) ‘The correct form is stamin or ttamine; the 

other forms are corruptions, with loss of initial s, as in tank (for 
sank), M.E. amin, Ancren Riwle, p. 418, 1. 20. = O. F. extaming, 
‘the stuffe tamine ;’ Cot. = Lat. stamineus, consisting of threads. = 
Lat. stamin-, base of samen, a thread, stamen ; see Stamen. 

BTAMMER, to stutter, to falter in δὶ (Ε) ΜΕ. stameren, 
in Reliquie Antique, i. 65; Arthur and Merlin, 2864 (Stratmann). 
Formed as a verb from A.S. samer or stamur, adj., Mammering. 
‘Balbus, stamer,’ Wright's γος. i. 45. col. 2; * Balbus, stamur,’ 
75,col. 2. The suffix -er, -ur, or -or is adjectival, expressive of * fitness 
or disposition for the act or state denoted by the theme ;’ cf. bif-or, 
bitter, from bitan, to bite; March, A.S. Grammar, § 242. Thus 
stamer signifies ‘disposed to come to a stand-still,’ such being the 
sense of the base stam-, which is an extension of the / STA, to stand; 
see Stumble. + Du. stameren, stamelen, to stammer. + Icel. stamr, 
stammering; stamma, stama, to stammer. + Dan. stamms, to stammer. 
Swed. stamma (the same). 4 G. stammern, stammeln (the same); from 
O.H. G, stam, adj., stammering. 4 Goth. stamms, adj., stammering, 
Mark, vii. 32. Der. stammer-er, 

STAMP, to strike the foot firmly down, tread heavily and vio- 
lently, to pound, impress, coin. (E.)_M.E. stampen, Chaucer, C. T. 
ΚΡ “And μὰ samped born in a mortar ;’ King Alisaunder, 332. — 
A. doms, ed. Cockayne, i. 578, 1 18.4-Du. stam- 
pen. ‘pled |. stappa (Cor stampa, by assimilation). Swed. om Dan. 
sampe 4 + G. stampfen (whence F. estamper, τ deamper) cf . stampfe, 

Ὁ. stamph, a pestle for pounding. + Gk. στέμβειν, to stamp. 
> Skt. amb, to make firm or immoveable, to stop, block up, make 
hard; cf. samba, sb., ἃ firm post, stambsa, ἃ post, pillar, stem. 
B. All from ψ' STABH, to prop, to stem, ‘to stop; one of the 
numerous extensions of 4/ STA, to stand. See jar. ‘The 
notions of propping and stampi are united in this root ;’ Curtius, i. 
a6a. To mi me may ad notion of ‘stopping ;” wee Stop. 
Der. stamp, sb., Cor. ii. 3. 115 stamp- Δ also stamp-ede, 4 

STAMPEDE, ἃ “panic, sudden fi Span, Tect Stomp. 
ede, a sudden fright seizing upon large ovis of cattle oF horses, .. 
leading them to run for many miles; hence, any sudden flight in 
consequence of « panics Wetater. The « represents the sound of 
Span. f.Span. (and Port.) extampido, *a , the sound of any- 
thing bursting or falling;’ Neuman. Formed as if from a 
estampir*, akin to estampar, to 5' ‘The reference appears to be 
fo the nound caused by the blows of 4 ΝΞ The 
Span. estampar is of Teut. οἱ 

AN CH, STAUNC! 


same, 


age). Der. stanch or 
rim, sound, not in early uses Phillips (ed. 1706) gives 
solid, good, is is derived from the verb, 


blood (Ducan; 
staunch, adj. 
φ Hanch, ‘substantial, 


STANCHION. 


which Baret (1580) explains by ‘to staie, or stanch blood, . . also fo@ating (gen. stangar), a 


staie, to confirme, to make more strong ;' it was suggested by the F. 
Pp. estanché, ‘stanched, stopped, stayed’ (Cot.), or (as a nautical 
teim) by Span. stanco, water-tight, not leaky, said of a ship. Hence 
stanch-ly ot staunchly; stanch-ness or staunch-ness, Also stanch-less, 
Mac, iv. ΕΝ, 78; stanch-ion, 4. ¥. 
ION, 8 support, an upright beam used as ἃ support, a 
ver (51 τ Stanchions (ἐπ ship), certain pieces of timber which, 
being like pillars, support and strengthen those call'd waste-trees; 
Phill 1706. = O.F, estangon, estanson, ‘a prop, stay ;" Cot. 
(Cf. O.F, estancer, *to prop, to stay,’ id. This is a doublet of 
éstancher, * to stanch, stop, or stay;’ id. See Stanch.) However, 
‘estangon (mod, F. éangon) is not derived from this verb, but is a 
Simin, of OF, ‘éztance, ἃ situation, condition (Burguy), also used, 
according to Scheler, in the sense of stanchion. Crepe stantia, ἃ 
house, chamber (Ducange); lit. ‘ that which stands firm.’= Lat. s/anti-, 
crude form of pres. part. of stare, to stand, cognate with E. Stand. 
«τὰ final result is Pouch the same either way. Stans. 
STAND, to be stationary or still, to rest, endure, remain, be firm, 
ἂς. (E.) M.E. standen, pt. τ, stood, stod, pp. stonden, standen. The 
PP. εἰομάσι is in Chaucer, C.T. 9368; ‘an in the Eatl of Tolouse, 
‘322, in Ritson’s Met. Romances, vol standan, stondan, 


pt. t. εἰσά (misprinted εἰσ in Grein), pl. stédon, pp. staxden ; Grein, i. 
475. $ cel. standa. + Goth. standan, pt. t. ΝΙΝ .” Here the 
base is STAND; the A.S. pt. t. stéd maj as put for 


stond = stand, the long ο being due to loss οἱ Tbe sare μενούσας 
in other Teut. languages, though the infinitive mood eahibits con- 
tracted forms. Thus we have stond, T stood, ptt. of staan; Dan. 
stod, a, Pt t. of staae ; Swed. stod, pt. t. of sid; G. stand, pt. t. of steken. 
yn the base is STA or STA, as in Lat. ware; Gk. 
nw stood) . stoiate, to stand; Skt. εδώ, to stand. All 
Aryan “A, to stand; one of the most prolific roots, with 
fon Ay extended forms, such as STAP, causal, to make to stand, 
STAR, to stand fast, STAK, to stick, fix, STABH, to stop; see Fick, 
i. 244, fii, 340. ‘Dev. stand, sb., Merch. Ven, v. τ stand-er, Troil. 
iii. 3. 84; stand-er-by (the same as by-stand-er), Troil. iv. 5. 190 
stand-ing, Wint. Tale, 431; stand-ing-bed, Merry Wives, iv. 5.7; 
standish ((or stand-dish), a standing dish for pen and ink, Pope, On 
receiving from Lady Shirley a Standish and two Pens, Also under- 
stand, with-stand, Also stand-ard, 4. ν. Also (from Lat. stare) sta- 
Be (1), sta-ble (2), stombleish, e-sta-bl-ish, stage, staid, sta-men, con-sta-ble, 
stay (1); ar-re-st, contra-st, ob-sta-cle, cbwerria, reat (a); (from supine 
stat-um) state, stat-us, stat-ion, stat-ist, stat-ue, stat-ute, estate, armi-stice, 
con-stit-ute, de-stit-ate, in-stit-ute, inter-stice, pro-stit-ute, re-in-atate, τας 
stit-ut-ion, sol-stice, sub-stit-ute, super-stit-ion ; (from pres. part., base 
stant) circumstance, con-stant, distant, extant (for ex-stant), instant, 
-stant-an-e-ous, , stanza, substance, sub-stant-ive. Also 
(from Lat. sistere, causal of stare) arsist, con-sist, de-sist, ex-ist (for 
ex-sist), in-sist, per-sist, re-sist, sub-sist, Other Lat. or F. words from 
the same root are stagnate, stanch, stanchion, stank or tank, stolid, 
sterile, destine, obstinate, predestine, stop, stopple, stupid; stevedore 
(Spanish). Words of Gk: origin are sto-ie, stat-ics, ster-eo-scope, apo- 
sta-sy, ec-stas-y, meta-sta-sis, sy-si-em ; stole, sepia, 
&c. Besides these, we have numerous 
bases; as (1) from base STAP, staple, step, stab (Celtic), stub, srump, 
staff, stave, stamp, stiff, stifle; (2) from base STAL, stall, still, stale (1), 
stale (3), stal-k, stil-t, see stolt) ; (3) from base STAM, stem (1), 
‘stem (3), stamm-er, stuneble ; (4) from base STAD (cf. E. stand), stead, 
‘stead Fast, stead-y, wet, cea ‘stith-y,staithe, See also atare, steer (1), 
steer (2), stud (2), steel, stool, stow, store, story (32). 
AED, an ensign, flag, model, rule, standing tree. (F..= 
0.H.G.) Μ.λΕ. standard, in ly use; it occurs in the A.S. 
Chronicle, an. 1138, with reference to the battle of the Stardard. = 
Ὁ... estondart, ‘a standard, a kind of ensigne for horsemen used in 
old times also the measure which weeny ote Standard ;* Cot. 
in all senses, idea is * somet! the was 
one, on 2 fixed pole.” Formed ih sufhe ca (ats fag was Inge 
same word as hart, adj., cognate with E. Aard, Brachet, Introd. 
§ 196) from O. H. Ὁ. sfand-an, to stand, now only used in the cqn- 
tracted form wee This ο. HG. Handan is ate with E. 
ν. is etymology is ado] ler, in pre- 
ference ay that of Diez, who takes ἧς O.F. Coed (also in Cot- 
grave) as the better form, and derives it from O. F. estendre = Lat. 
extendere, to extend. This is supported by the Ital. form stendardo; 
on the other hand, we have E. standard, Span. estandarte; and the E. 
standard of value and standard-tres certainly owe their senses to the 
verb to stand, So also O. Du. stasdasrt, ‘a standard, or 8 great 
trophie, a pillar or a column, a mill-post ;* Hexham. 
“STAN a pole, stake. (Scand.) Spelt stangue in Levins (with 
added -we, as in tony M. E. stange, Gawain and Green Knight, 


δι [Rather fro Scand, than fen A'S. teng (Orein).] = feel $ 
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le, stake; Dan. stang; Swed. stdng. + Du, 
stang. + G. stange. From the pt. t. of the verb sting; see Sting. 
Cf. Icel. stanga, to goad. 

STANK, a pool, a tank. (F,=L.) A doublet of tant, of which 
it is a fuller form. Once a common word; see Malliwell. MEL 


astake, Skt. sak, to resist; extended from ψ. STA, to stand. See 


Btake, Stand. Fick, i. $20, Der. stagn-ate, stanch, stanch-ion, 


Doublet, tank. 
BTANNARY, relating to tin-mines. (L.) *The Stonsary courts 
in Devonshire and Comwall ;* Blackstone, Comment. b. ili. ς. 6 (R.) 


* Stannaries in Cornwall ;” Minsheu, ed. 1627.—Low Lat. stannaria, 
a tin-mine (Ducange).— Lat. stannum, tin; also, an alloy of silver and 
lead, which is perhaps the older sense; Pliny, b. xxxiv. ς. 16. 
. Also spelt stagnum, whence stagneus, adj.; and it is thought to 
merely another sense of of Lat. sagnum, ἃ. pool, applied to a mass of 
fused metal. See Stank. f bom. stean, W. ystaen, Bret. stean, 
Trish stan, Gael. staoin, Manx Simo all cognate with Lat. stannwm, 
or el else (which is more likely) borrowed from it. And see Tin. 
ZA, a division of a poem. (Ital.,—L.) Used by Drayton in 
ae Pref. to the Barons’ Wars ) We find stanzo (mod. editt. 
stanza) and stanze (now stanza) in Shak. As You Like It, ii. 5. 18, 
L.L.L. iv. 2, 107; Minsheu has stanze, ed. 1627. ‘Stafe in our 
«the Italian called it stanza, as if we should say » 
3” Puttenham, Art of Eng. Poesie, ed. 1589, Ὁ. ii. c. 2. 
. stanza, O. Ital. stantia, lodgi ing, chamber, dwel ling, also 
stance or staffe of verses or songs;’ Florio. So named from the stop 
or hale at the end of it. τὸν Lat. santia, an abode Lat ante, 
crude form of τὶ οὗ stare, to stand, cognate wi , 
G,¥-_ And see Btanchion 
‘BTAPLE (1), δ loop of iron for holding ἃ pin or bolt. (E.) 
M. Ε. stapel, μαρὶ spe spelt stapylle in the Prompt. Parv. ; stapil, stapul 
in Cursor Mundi, 8288 ; stopel, a prop or support for a bed. Seven 
Sages, ed. Weber, 201.—A.S. stapul. *Patronus, stapul;? Wright's 
Vocab. i. 26, col. (Here patronus=a defence; the gloss occurs 
amongst others having reference to parts of a house.) The orig. sense 
80] ort, something that furnishes a firm hold, and it is 
Sete Bows e strong verb stapan, to step, to tread firmly. Teut. 
base STAP, to step, tiead firmly ; allied to Skt. stamba, to make firm 
or immoveable. ‘Step, Stamp. And see Staple (2). + Du. 
stapel, ἃ ape, stocks, a pile; allied to stappen, to step; O. Du. 
sapel, ‘the foot or trevet whereupon anything rests;* Hexham. 
+ Dan. stabel, « hinge, a pile. + Swed. tape, & ἃ pile, heap, stocks, 
at le or emporium; cf. st to stumble’ (frequentative form). 
+ G. staffel, a step of ἃ lad step; provincially, a staple or em- 
porium ; stapel, a pile, heap, staple or emporium, stocks, a stake; cf. 
stay glen, appen, to step, to strat. 

(2), a chief commodity, ipal production of = 
country. (F.<Low G.) ‘A curious Seer al ‘come over this 
word ; we should now say, Cotton is the great staple, i.e. the estab- 
lished merchandise, of Manchester ; our ancestors would have reversed 
this and said, Manchester is the great staple, or established mart, of 
cotton;’ Trench, Select Glossary. ‘Staple signifieth this or that 
towne, or citie, whether [whither] the Merchants of England by 
common order or commandement did carrie their woolles, wool-fels, 
cloathes, leade, and tinne, and such like commodities of our land, for 
the vtterance of them by the great’ [wholesale]; Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
=O. F, estaple, later extape, "8 staple, a mart or generall market, a 
pablique store-house,” Cot. Mod. F. étape.— Low G. stapel, a 

eap, esp. one arranged in order, ἃ store-house of certain wares in 
ἃ town, where they are laid in order; whence such wares were called 
stapel-waaren; Brem. Worterbuch, q.v. This is the same word as 
Btaple (1), the meanings of which are very various ; it has the sense 
of ‘heap’ in Du. Dan., Swed., and G., though not in English; 
shewing that this particular use of the word was derived throug! 
French. Prob. the word came into use, in the special sense, in the 
Netherlands, where were the great commercial cities, q I think 
it clear that the F. word was of Low G., not High G., origin. The 
‘word stapel, in mod. G., is clearly borrowed from Low G., the true 
G. form being staffel. As E. Miiller well remarks, the successive 
senses were prop, foundation or support, stand for laying things on, 
heap, heaped wares, store-house. The one sense of ‘firmness’ or 
“fixedness’ rans through all these ; and it is quite conceivable that 
many Englishmen regard the word as having some connection with 
stable or established ; such ἃ connection does indeed, ultimately, exist, 
Dut not in the way of deriving ‘staple’ from ‘stable,’ which would be 
impossible, as the mod. F, ¢fape at once shews. 


cst 


592 STAR. 


Μ. ἘΞ sere, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 2063. = A.S. steorra; Grein, ii. 482.-+ Du. 
ater (in composition, sterre). + O.H.G. serro. (There are also forms 


BTAR, « heavenly body, not including the sun and moon. cae as in stark mad, Also starch, q.v.  @ar But not starke 
206 3.— A. 


STARVE. 


tked, 4.ν. 
"STARK-NAKED, quite naked. (Ε) In Tw. Nt 


4, 27. 


274 
with final -n- (-na), viz. Icel. stjarna, Swed. stjerna, Dan. stjarne, Goth. | This phrase is doubtless now used as if compounded of stark, wholly, 


stairno, G. stern.) + Lat. stella (for ster-ula, a dimin, form ; the Lat. 
astrum is borrowed from Gk.) Gk. ἀστήρ, gen. ἀστέρ-οε, with pro- 
sthetic a, + Corn. and Bret. steren ; W. seren (for steren). Skt. térd 
(for εἰάγάγ; also stri. Β. The sense is ‘strewer’ or ‘ spreader,’ 
Or disperser of light. = 4/ STAR, to spread, strew, as in Skt. ai, 
Lat. slercnere, to spread; see Stratum. ‘Previous to the con- 
fusion of the Aryan tongues, the root star, to strew, was applied to 
the stars, as stewing about or sprinkling forth ‘their sparkling 
light ;” Max Miller, Lect. on Lang. ii. 237 (8th ed.) Der. star, 
verb; starfish, star-gaz-s., star-light; starr-ed; starr-y; day-star, 
Jodestar. And'see aster, stellar, stare (2); also straw, stratum, street, 
stret, structure, 

STARBOARD, the right side of a ship, looking forward. (E.) 
Spelt starboord inMinsheu, ed. 1627. M.E. sterebourde, Morte 
Arthur, 745; stereburde, id. 3665.—A.S, siedrbord, Elfred, tr. of 
Orosius, b. i, c. 1, where it is opposed to bacbord, i.¢. larboard ; see 
Sweet's’ A.S. Reader, p. 18. There is no doubt whatever ‘that 
utebrbord = steet-bord, and it is certain that the steersman stood on 


ὁ, Ridder (whence also steérmane, ἃ stegrsman) and bord, « board, 
+ 
from stuer, helm, and boord, board, also border, edge. + cel. sijérn- 


STARCH, a gummy substance for stiffening cloth. (E.) ‘Starche 
for kyrcheys,' Le. starch for Kerchiefs; Prompt, Parv. "So named 


sense of the adjective sark; not an early word, and rare; see an 
‘example in Todd's Johnson ; hence starcé-ly, formally, and starch- 
ess; also starchy. Also starch, verb, to stiffen with starch, as in 
‘starched beard,’ Ben Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, A. iv. 
τς. 4 (Carlo). 

STARE (1), to gaze fixedly. (E.) _M.E. staren, Chaucer, C.T. 
13627.—A.8. starian, to stare; Grein, ii. 477, A weak verb, from a 
‘Teut. type STARA, adj, fixed; appearing in G. arr, stiff, inflexible, 
fixed, staring; ef. Skt. uira (put for whtra), fxed, frm,’ ‘This adj, 
is formed by adding the Aryan suffix -ra, often adjectival (Schleicher, 
Compend. § 220) to the «STA, to stand, be firm; see Stand. 
+ Icel. sara, to stare; cf. Icel. stira, Swed. stirra, Dan. stirre, G. 
stieren, to stare. Hence to stare is also ‘to be stiff,’ as in 
‘aakest my hair to stare,’ Jul. Cesar, iv. 3.280, Der. stare, sb., 

emp. 


ST. MLE. staren, ‘ Staryn, or 
schynyn, Parv, | ‘Starynge, oF 
‘schynynge, 
of saving, 


oculis respicere.’ From the notion of staring with fixed eyes we 
pass to that of the effect of the stare on the beholder, the sensation 
of the staring look. In the word glare, the transference in sense 
runs the other way, from that of gleaming to that of staring with 
ἃ piercing look. Stare (1). @ No original connection with 
star, of which the M. E. form was sterre, with two r's and a different 
vowel 
STARK, rigid, stiff; gross, absolute, entire. (E.) ‘Stiff and 
stark ;* Romeo, iv. 1. 103. M.E, stark, stiff, strong, ἄμμι cer, C. T. 
933% 14376.—A.S. steare (for starc), strong, stiff; Grein, ii. 481. + 
Du. sterk. 4 Icel. sterkr. + Dan. stark. 4+ Swed. and G. stark. B. In 
most of these languages the usual sense is ‘strong ;" but the orig. 
sense may very well have been rigid or stiff, as in English ; cf. Goth. 
fastaurknith, lit. becomes dried up, used to translate Gk. ξηραίνεται. 
in Mark, ix. 18, and Lithuan. sfrégti, to stiffen, to freeze. Ὑ. The 
notion of rigidity is further due to that of straining or stretchin, 
tightly ; this appears in G. strecken, to stretch, (whence the phr. alle 
drafte on etwas strecken, to strain, strive very hard, do one’s utmost), 
root-form is STARG, 
i. 826. 


and naked, just as in the case of stark mad, Com. of Err. ii. 1. 5y, 
v. 281; but it is remarkable that the history of the expression proves 
that it had a very different origin, as regards the former part of the 
word. It is an ingenious substitution for start-naked, lit. tail-naked, 
i.e. with the hinder parts exposed. Svartnaked occurs in The Castell 
of Love, ed. Weymouth, 1. 431; also in the Ancren Riwle, pp. 

148, 260, where the editor prints sterc-naked, steorc-naked, though 
the MS. must have Stertnaked, steort-naked, since stark is never 
spelt steore. The same remark applies to steort-naket in St. Mar- 
harete, p. 5, 1. 19, where the editor tells us (at p. 109) that the MS. 
may be read either way. In St. Juliana, pp. 16, 17, we have steort- 
naket in both MSS, B. The former element is, in fact, the M. Ε΄ 
stert, a tail, Havelok, 2823, from A.S. steort, a tail, Exod. iv. 4. It 
is still preserved in E. redstart, i.e, red tail, as the name of a bird. 
The Teut. type is STERTA, a tail, from ¢/ STAR, to δὶ out ; 
Fick, iii, 346; see Stratum. + Du. sert, a tail. $ Icel. stertr. + 
Dan. stiert. 4 Swed. sjert.4G. sterz. | The phrase was early 
misunderstood ; see Trevisa, ili. 97, where we bave streist blynde = 
wholly blind, with the various readings start blynde and stark blynde; 
here start-blynde is really nonsense. ‘There is also stareblind, Owl and 
Nightingale, 1. 241; but this answers to Dan. sterblind, from ster, 
a cataract in the eye. We may also note prov. G. serzvll (lit 
tail-fall), wholly drank, cited by Schmeller, Bavar. Dict. col. 785, 
1, 48, but apparently not understood by him, 

dtantina, the name of a bird. (E.) In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, i. 
3.224. ME. sterlyng, Wright's Voc. i. 188, col. 2; formed (with 
double dimin, suffix 4-ing) M.E. stare, a starling, Chaucer, 
Parl. of Foules, 1. 348.—A.S. ster, a staring. *Turdus, ster ;” 
Wright's Voc. i. 29, col. 2; *Sturnus, ster τ᾽ id. 63, 1. 6. 11 also 
means ἃ sparrow, Matt. x. ag. (Lind. MS.) "We also find the forms 
starn, stearn, ‘ Beatica, stearn,’ Wr. Voc. i. 63, col. 2; ‘Stronus 
[διοπιο ἢ, stern,’ id, 29, col. 2. + Icel. starri, stari. 4 Dan. star. ἐν 
Swed. stare. 4 G. star. Lat, sturaus. See Fick, iii. 825. “Perhaps 
allied to Gk. yap; Curtius, i. 443. Root uncertain. 

START, to move suddenly, to wince, to rouse suddenly. (E.) 
M. E. sterten, Chaucer, C.T. 1046. We also find stert, sb., ἃ start, 
guick movement, Chaucer, C.T. 1705; Havelok, 1873. The verb 

loes not appear in A. S., but we find the pt. t. stirte, Havelok, 873; 
spelt sturte, storte in Layamon, 23951. We may call it an Ε. word. 

itmiiller gives an A.S. strong verb steortan* (pt. t. steart * ‘pp. 
sorten*), but it is a theoretical form ; and the same seems to be the 
case with the cognate O. H.G. sterzan * (pt. t. starz 3), to which he 
refers us. Stratmann cites an O. Icel. sterta, but I cannot find it; 
there are traces of it in Icel. stertimar, a man who walks proudly 
and stiffly, and Icel. uppstertr, an upstart, both given in Egilsson. 
é Allied words are Du. storten, to precipitate, plunge, spill, fall, rush ; 

an. styrte, to fall, precipitate, hurl; Swed. storta, to cast down, 
ruin, fall dead ; G, stiirzen, to hurl, precipitate, ruin, overtum. Note 
also Swed. dial. stjarta, to run wildly about (Rietz); Low G. steerten, 
to flee; these latter words certainly appear to be connected with 
Swed. stjert, Low G. steerd, a tail. “The G. stirzen is derived from 
the sb. surz, a sudden fall, tumbl ‘ipice, waterfall, but also 
used in the sense of stump (i.e. tail); 'G. sturz am Pflug = E. plough- 
tail, prov. E. plough-start. The O. ieerten, ‘to flie, to run away, 
or to save ones selfe’ (Hexham) is, doubtless, to tum tail, from 

Ο. Du, steert, +a taile, the crupper’ (id.); of. steertbollen, ‘to tumble 
cover one’s head.’ y. I conclade 


stalked 
not from Te 


STATE. 


hhungor’ = died of hunger, A.S. Chron, an. 1124, last line. Hence was® 
formed the trans, verb ster/an, to kill, weak verb; appearing in aster- 

Sed, pp., Matt. xv. 13 (Rushworth gloss). The mod. E. has confused 
the two forms, making them both weak. 4 Du. slerven, pt. t. stierf, 
storf, pp. gestorven. ++ G. sterben, pt.t. starb, pp. gestorben. Β. All 
from Teut base STARB, according to Fick, li 347; be also cites 
Icel. starf, labour, toil, starfa, to toil, as belonging to the same root. 
Der. starvel-ing, with’ double dimin. suffix, expressive of contempt, 
1 Hen. IV, iit. 76. starv-at-ion, ἃ ridiculous hybrid word, 
now in common use ; ‘it is an old Scottish word [?], but unknown in 
England till used by Mr. Dundas, the first Viscount Melville, in an 
American debate in 1775.‘That it then jared strangely on English 
ears is evident from the nickname Starvation Dundas, which in con- 


sequence he obtained. See Letters of H. Walpole and Mann, νοὶ. 
P. 396, quoted in N. and Q. no. 225; and another proof of the novelty 
of the word, in Pegge’s Anecdotes of the Eng. 1814, 
P.38.'—Trench, Eng. Past and Present. 

‘ATE, a standing, position, condition, an estate, a rince, 
a republic, rank, dignity, pomp. (F,=L.) 866 Trench, Select 


E. stat, Ancren Riwle, p. 204, 1. 2.=0O.F. estat, 
‘estate, case, nature, &c.;' Cot.—Lat. statum, acc. of status, con- 
dition.—Lat. statum, supine of stare, to stand, te with E. 
Stand, q.v.-¢ STA, to stand. @& Estate is a fuller form of the 
same word. Der. state, verb, quite a late word; stat-ed, stat-ed-ly ; 
state-ment, ἃ coined word; state-paper, state-prisoner, state-room ; 
state-+man, coined like Aunt-man, sport-s-man; state-s-man-like, 
state-s-man-ship. Also stately, M.E. estatlich, Chaucer, C.T. 140, 
a bybtid compound; stateli-ness, And see stat-ion, stat-ist, stat-ue, 
stature, stat-us, statute, Doublete, estate, status, 

STATICS, the science which treats of the properties of bodies at 
rest. (Gk.) Spelt staticks in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. Formed as 
ἃ plural from the adj. etatick. ‘The sfatick aphorisms of Sanctorius;’ 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. iv. c. 7. § 2... ΟΚ. στατικός, at a 
standstill ; ἡ στατική (sc. ἐπιστήμη), statics, the science of the pro- 

es of bodies at rest. Gk. orar-6s, placed, standing, verbal adj. 
στα-, base of ἴστημι, I place, I stand.—4/ STA, to stand; see 
Stand. Der. Aydro-statics. 
STATION, a standing, a post, assign 
(F,-L) | MLE. station, Gower, C. A. iii, ot, L 14.=F. station, ‘a 
station ;’ Cot. Lat. stationem, acc. of statio, a standing still. Lat. 
status, pp. of stare, to stand; see Stand, Der. station-ar-y, from F. 
stationnaire (Cot.), Lat. adj. stationarius. Also station-er, a book- 
seller, Minsheu, ed. 1627, but orig. merely one who had a station or 
stand in a market-place for the sale of books; see Trench, Select 


Glossary: hence stationery. 

STATIST, a statesman, politician, (F,—L.; with Gk. adix.) 

So in Shak. Hamlet. v. 2. 38. A hybrid word, coined from the sb. 

state by adding the suffix -is (F. -iste= Lat. -ista=Gk. arms). See 

State. Der. stat-ist-ic, i.e. relating to the condition of a state or 
le; whence slat-ist-ic-s (like statics from static). 

STATUE, an upright image. (F,-L.) Sometimes stat, 
trsplabc, in which case itis generally printed statua in mod. edd 
of Shakespeare, as if directly from Lat. wafea., But it may be 
observed that Cotgrave writes slafwé for the F. form. However, 
siatva certainly occurs in Bacon, Essays 27, 37, 45. M.E. statue, 
Chaucer, C.T. 14165.—0.F. statué, ‘a statue;" Cot. Mod. F. 
statue. Lat. statva, ἃ standing image.=Lat. state, crude form of 


status, a standing, position, state; see State. Der. stat-ar-y, from 
Ἑ. statuaire, ‘a statuary, stone-cutter, from Lat. statuarius; statu-ette, 


Glossary." M. 


ed place, situation, rank. 


from Ital, statuetta, dimin. of statwa; statu-reque, formed with suffix 
τηνε (F. -eaque= Ital, -esco=Lat. -isews), see Brachet, Introd. § 219, 
note 4. 

STATURE, height, (F. = 1.) _ Used with special reference to 


the upright posture of a human being. M.E. stature, Chaucer, 
C.T. 193 = F, stature, ‘stature ;’ Cot. = Lat. statura, an upright 
Bestares ight, growth. = Lat. statum, supine of stare, to stand; see 

tate, Stand. 


STATUS, condition, rank. (L.) A late word; not in Todd's 
Johnson. = Lat. status, condition, state. See State.  Doublets, 
‘state, estate. 

STATUTE, an ordinance. (F.,=L.) M.E. statute, Gower, C. A. 
i. 217, last line but one.=F. statut, a statute ; Cot. — Lat. statutum, 
ἃ statute; neut. of statutus, pp. of statuere, to set, establish. = Lat. 
statu-, crude form of status, tion, state; see Btate, Stand. 
Der. statut-able, a coined w statut-abl-y; statut-or-y, ἃ coined 
word, Here belong also con-stitute, de-stitute, in-stitute, pro-stitute, 


substitute, restitut 
STAUNCH, adj. and verb; see Stanch. 
BTAVE, one of the pieces of a cask, a part of a piece of music, ἃ 
manza, (E) 1, Merely another form of staf, due to the dat. sing. 


staue (= slave), Owl and Nightingale, 1167, and the pl. stavesq 
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Mark, xiv. 48. Perhaps the special sense is rather 
Cf. Icel. stafr, a staff, also a stave ; Dan. stav,a 
staff, stave, a stave. 2, A stanza was formerly called a staff, 
forming ἃ part of ἃ poem prob. suggested by the older use of A. S. 
staf, Icel. stafr, G. buchstab, in the sense of a letter or written cha- 
racter. Cf. Icel. stef, a stave in a song; Goth. stabs, a letter, element, 
rudiment, Gal. ‘Staffe in our vulgare poesie I know not why it 
should be so called, vnless it be for that we vnderstand it for a bearer 
‘or supporter of a song or ballad;’ Puttenham, Art of Eng. Poesie, 
bic. a. Staff. Der. stave, verb; usually to stave in, to break 
into a cask, or fo stave off, to ward off as with a staff; the verb readily 
puts v for f, as in strive from strife, live from life. Doublet, staff. 
STAY (1), to remain, abide, wait, prop, delay. (F., — O. Du) 
* Steyn [ = stayen), stoppyn, styntyn, or cesyn of gate, Restito, obsto ;* 
Prompt. Parv. The pt.t. staid occurs in Lydgate, Minor Poems, 
103 (Stratmann). = O.F. estayer,‘to prop, shore, stay, underset ; 
Cot. Mod. F. layer. = Ὁ. Ε΄ estaye, sb. fem., ‘a prop, stay, sup- 
porter, ‘shore, buttresse.’ This is mod. F. ἐταί, a prop; used as a 
masc. sb., by confusion with the nautical term ἐμαί; see Stay (2). 
"Thus the orig. use was to support, whence the senses to hold, retain, 
delay, abide, were easily deduced. Ββ. The O. F.estaye is of Low 
G. origin, and certainly from Du. or Flemish, as will appear. = 
Ο. Du. stade, or staeye, " ἃ prop or a stay;’ Hexham. He also gives 
stacy, ‘stay, or leisure;’ geen staty hebben, ‘ to have noe time or leisure’ 
The O. Flem. word was also staey, a prop; Delfortrie, p. 341; at p. 
340 Delfortrie also gives stad, stede, a stead, or place ; which he says 
is not to be confounded with staden, stade, or staye, a word still in use 
in Antwerp in the sense of ‘leisure.’ He must mean that the senses 


(= staves), Wy: 
Scand. than 


are not to be confounded, for the O. Du, stade remains the same word, 
in all its senses of ‘commodious time,’ ‘ aide, helpe, or assistance,’ 
‘a haven, port, or a roade,’ and ‘a orastay;' Hexham. The 


orig. idea is that of fit or fixed place, hence a fit time, Cognate 


words are A.S. stede, a stead, a place (see also Staithe); Dan. 
stad, a town; Swed. stad, a town; G. stadt, ἃ town, stati, a place, 
stead ; Goth. staths, a place, stead; the mod. Du. form is stad, a 
‘town, also sade in the 
“to the 
and are 


τι te stade komen, to come in due time ({i 
exe words are closely allied to E. stead; 


Ἧι ἐν 


steady, αν, 
station. 


Cc. 
firm in 


lace, steadfast; Battle of Maldon, 127, 249; see 
Sweet's A.S. Reader. (Spelt stddefast in Grein, which is surely 
wrong.]=A.S. stede, a place ; and fast, fast. See Stead and Fast. 
«Ὁ Οὐ Dn. stedevast, ‘ steadfast,’ Hexham ; from O. Du. stede, ἃ farm 
(orig. a place), and wast, fast. 4 Icel. statfastr, from stadr,'a stead, 
and fastr, fast.4Dan. stadfast. 

YY, firm, fixed, stable. (E.) Spelt stedye in Palsgrave. 
M.E. stedi ot stedy, very rare; Stratmann only cites one instance, 
from the Ormulum, 9885, where, however, it appears as stidis.— A S. 
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sted8ig, steady, appearing in unstabtig, unsteady, giddy, Ailfric’s® 
Homilies, i. 486, last line’ (Not from’A. 5. μόρον which means 
sterile, barren, Gen. xxxi, 38; though the words are connected.] 
Formed, with suffix -ig (mod. E. -y), from A.S. sa, a place, stead, 
shore, which is closely allied to stede, a place: see Stead, Staithe. 
+ O. Du. stedigh, ‘continual, firme,’ Hexham ; from stede, a stead, 
+ Icel. stédugr, steady, stable; from stadr, a place. Dan. stadig, 
steady; from sade, a stall, stad, ἃ town, orig. a place.4-Swed. stadig; 
from stad, a place. + G. stétig, continual; from εἰσι, ἃ place. 
Perhaps the spelling with dis due to Danish influence. “Der. 
steadi-ly, -ness, steady, verb. 

STEAK, a slice of meat, esp. beef, ready for cooking. (Scand.) 
M.E. steite; spelt steyke in Prompt. Parv. = Icel. steit, a steak ; 60 
called from its being roasted, which was formerly done by placing it 
upon a wooden peg before the fire. = Icel. steikja, to roast, esp. on a 
spit or peg; cf. stikna, to be roasted or scorched. In the words 
ateibja, stikna, the ‘ei and i indicate a lost strong verb.’ This lost 
strong verb answers to E. stick, to pierce (pp. stuck); see Stick (1). 
And cf. Icel. stika, a stick, stika, to drive piles. A steak is a piece of 
meat, stuck on a stick to be roasted. 4 Swed. stek, roast meat; steka, 
to roast; cf. stick, a stab, prick, sticka, to stick, stab.--Dan. steg (for 
atek), a roast ; ad vende steg, to turn the spit ; stege, to roast ; si, 
stab, stikke, to pierce; stikke, a stick. Cf. G. anstecken, to put on 
spit. anstechen, to pierce. Der. bee/-steak; whence F, bifteck. 

ermar, to take away by theft, to thieve. (E.)  M.E. stelen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 564; pt. t. stal, id. 3993; pp. stolen. = A. 8. stelan, 
Pht. stal, pl. sion, Dp. soles ‘Joha, x. 10.4 Du, stelen. cel. stela. 
+ Dan. stiale. + Swed. stjdia, 4 G. stehlen; O.H.G. stelan.4-Goth. 
stilan, The base is STAL, as seen in the pt. t.; Fick, ili. 347. 
B. Curtius, i. 263, compares it with Gk. στέρομαι, 1 am deprived of, 
στερέω, Ideprive; it seems better to connect it (as he seems to allow 
that it may be connected) with Gk. στέλλειν, to get ready, which 
“has in certain connections the notion of secretness and :t:alth ;’ Cur- 
tius. Either way, the form of the root is STAR; and if we may 
take the form STAR which is the root of Gk. στέλλειν, we may 
connect steal with stall and still, words which certainly seem as if 
they shuld be related, Prob. steal meant to ‘put by.’ See Stall, 

“We may also note Skt. sfen, to steal; stena, a thief, Der. 
ateal-th, M. E. stale, Rob. of Glouc. p. 197, 1. 11, perhaps of Scand. 
origin ; cf. Icel. stuldr, Dan. styld, Swed. sféld, theft. Hence stealth-y, 
stealth-i-ly, -ness. Also stale (3). 

STHAM, vapour. (E.) M.. stem, which also meant a flame or 
blaze. ‘Steem, or lowe of fyre, Flamma; Steem, of hotte lycure, 
‘Vapor ;’ Prompt. Parv. In Havelok, 591, stem is a ray of light, 
described as resembling a sun-beam. ‘Two stemynge eyes’ = two 
flaming aes Sir T. Wiat, Sat. i. 53. — A.S. stedm, a vapour, smell, 
smoke; Grein, ii, 480. — Du. stoom, steam. , The final -m is 
certainly a suffix (Aryan -ma), as in sea-m, glea-m. The diphthong 
«ά =Goth. au; from orig. κ. Thus the base is STU, which in Teu- 
tonic means ‘to stand upright’ (cf. Gk. στύειν, to erect), and is an- 
other form of STA, to stand. Fick, iii. 342. The orig. sense was 
probably ‘ pillar,’ just as in the case of beam, which meant (1) 8 tree, 
(2) 4 pillar of fie, (9) ἃ sun-beam; seeBeata. The orig. steam may 
have been the pillar of smoke and flame rising from an altar or fire; 
cf. Gk. στῦλον, a pillar, any Jong, upright body like a pillar; Skt. 
sthind, a pillar, a post. y. This sense of pillar exactly suits the 

Havelok above referred to, viz. ‘Of hise mouth it stod a 


passage 
stem ‘As it were ἃ emnebem’ ~ ont of is mouth it (a ray of light) 
Stood like a pillar of fire, jst as iit werea sun-beam, See Stu 

(2). Der. steam, verb, M.E. stemen, Chaucer, C. T. 202, A. 8, 
stéman, as in bestéman, Grein, i. 94; steam-boat, -engine ; steam-er, 


stearey. 
STEED, α hore, ep. 4 spirited hore. (E) Μ. Ἑ. stede, 
Chaucer, C. T. 13831; Havelok, 1675. = A.S. stéda, masc., a stud- 
horse, stallion, warhorse; Aliric’s Homilies, i. 210, 1. 14; also 
, used as convertible with stéda in Alfred's tr. of Beda, 

¢. 13, where it is also opposed to myre, a mare, as being of a 
different gender. Cf. A.S. stddmyre, α stud-mare, Laws of Alfred 
(political), § 16, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 71.” B. By the usual 
vowel change from ὁ to ¢ (as in /ét, α foot, pl. fet, feet, and in a great 
number of instances), siéda is derived from sféd, a stud; with the 
addition of the masc. suffix -a, Thus stéd-a = ‘studder,’ i.e. stud 
horse or stallion, for breeding foals. See Stud (1). y. The Irish 
stead, a steed, appears to be borrowed from English. More remarkable 


is the Gael. seud, a horse, a race, as connected with steud, to run, to | bul 


race; this aj to be a mere apparent coincidence, as it expresses 
ἃ diflerent iden, and has a diferent vowel-sound. The word seed is 
certainly E., not Celtic, and is allied to G. stufe, a mare, Icel. 
stedda, ἃ mare, sté0hestr, ἃ stallion, sddmerr, ἃ stud-mare or brood- 


mare, 
STEEL, iron combined with carbon, for tools, swords, ὅς, (E) @ 


STEER. 


M.E. steel, Chaucer, C. T. 10300, = A.S, sté1* or stéle* (the true 
form); but only found with the spelling s/¥/e, and in the compounds 
ayl-ecg, steel-edged, and st¥len, made of steel ; Grein, ii. 490. ‘The 
writing of ¢ for ὁ is common both in Early West-Saxon and Late 
West Saxon ; although in Late West-Saxon it generally undergoes a 
farther change into 7 ;᾽ Sweet's Α. 5. Reader, and ed., p. 26. This 
change has certainly taken place in the above instances. - Du. staal. 
st Icel. sedi. 4 Dan. staal. + Swed. stdl. + G. stahi, contracted from 
O.H. G. stakal, Β. The O. H.G. form furnishes the clue to the 
etymology; all the forms are due to a Teut. type STAHLA, Fick, 
iii, formed with suffix -la (Aryan -ra) from the Tent. base 
STAH, answering to an Aryan base STAK, to be firm or still, ap- 
pearing in Skt. sfak, to resist, Lithuan. s/okas, a stake, Lat. stagaum 
(for stacnuom), standing-water. See Stank. ‘Thus the long vowel in 
steel is due to loss of ὦ before /. Der. steel, verb, from A.S. stjlan, 
to steel; cf. Icel. εἰαία, to steel (derived from std! by the usual 
vowel-change), G. stiAlen (from stahl). Also steel-yard, 4. ν. 
STEELY ARD, a kind of weighing-machine. (E.) Sometimes 
explained as a yard or bar of steel, which may suit the appearance of 
the machine, but is historically wrong. It was so called because it 
was the machine in use in the place called the Steelyard in London, 
and this was so named as ‘a yard in which steel was sold. 
“Next to this lane [Cosin Lane], on the east, is the Stedyard, as 
they term it, a place for merchants of Almayne [Germany], that use 
to bring hither . . steel, and other profitable merchandises ;’ Stow's 
Chronicle, ed. Thoms, p. 67 ; see the whole passage. ‘The Steelyard. 
was a factory for the Hanse Merchants, was in Dowgate ward. 
“The marchauntes of the styliarde’ are mentioned in Fabyan’sChron., 
an. 1527-8, And see Stilyard in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
STREP ous. (Ε.) M.E. step, steep. ‘Theo path . . 
tepe;’ King Alisaunder, 7041. = A.S. stedp, steep, 
high, lofty; Grein, ii. 481. Cf. O, Friesic κέαρ, high, Icel. steypor, 
steep, rising high. Β. The A.S. stedp is commonly applied to 
hills; the derived verb s#épan means to erect, exalt, Grein, ii. 480. 
‘The Icel. steyptr is allied to steypa, to overthrow, cast down, lit. to 
make to stoop, causal of the rare verb stiipa, to stoop, which is the 
same word as Swed. stupa, (1) to fall, (2) to tilt. Cf. Swed. stupande, 
sloping, stupning, a leaning forward ; whence it appears that steep is 
a derivative from stoop, and meant, originally, made to stoop, tilted 
forward, sloping down. So also Norweg. stupa, to fall, tumble head- 


long, si a steep cliff. See Stoop (1), and Stoup. Der. seep-ly, 
net also sere, gv. 3 secpy, Toa, i374. 
STEEP (2) to dip or scak in a liquid, (Gcand.) M.E. stepen. 


“Stepyn yn water or other licure, Infundo, illiqueo ;* Prompt. Parv. 
Spelt stepe, Palladius, b. ii. 1. 281.  Icel. steypa, to make to stoop, 
‘overtum, to pour out liquids, to cast metals; causal of μώρα, to 
stoop; see Stoop, and see Steep (1). So also Swed. stapa, to cast 

(metals), to steep, to sink; sfépa korn, ‘to steep barley in water’ 
(Widegren); Dan. stabe, to cast, mould (metals), to steep (com), 
stb, the steeping of grain, steeped corn, The succession of senses is 
perfectly clear; viz. to make to stoop or overtum, to pour out or 
cast metals, to pour water over grain. 

STEEPLE, a pointed tower of a church or building. (E.) M.E. 
stepel, Rob. of Gloucester, p. 528, 1.5. = A.S. stypel, a lofty tower, 
Lak the Hatton us: has stepel. So called from its “steep 
loftiness or height; from Α. 8. stedp, lofty, high, mod. 
1. The vowel-change from ed to is quite regular ; see Steep (1). 
Der. steeplechase, modern, not in Todd’s Johnson, 

STEER (1), a young ox. (E.) M.E. steer, Chaucer, C. T. 2151. 
= ALS. stedr; * Javencus, vel vitula, steér;” Wright's Voc. i. 23, 
col. 2. + Du. and G. stier, a bull.  Icel. stjérr. 4 Goth. stivr.4Lat. 
taurus (for staurus), a bull. 4 Gk. ταῦρος (for σταῦροτ). 4 Russ. tur’. 
Tr. and Gael. tarbh, W. tarw. ββ. The word signifies " full-grown’ or 
‘strong,’ and is merely an adj. used as a sb. adj. appears in Skt. 


appears as a sb. in the form sthiira, a man, stAtrin, -horse, Zend 
by Benfey,p. 1ο81). y. We even 
8. stor, large, Icel. stérr, Dan. and 


i, stiri, . δ. The etymology of 
it is allied to sthdvara, fixed, firm, stable ; 
and all the words cited above are from the same 4/ STU, to be firm, 
stand fast, a by-form of the wide-spread o/STA, to stand, See 
Stand. Thus a steer is a firm, full-grown animal, esp. a young bull. 
Fick, i. 822, iii. 342. See also Steer (2). Der. stir-k, a 
fer (Jamieson), A. S. stfric, Luke, xv. 23, formed with 
dimin. suffix “ἐς, and consequent vowel-change from ed to §. 
STEER (2), to direct, guide, govern. (E.) Μ. Ε. steren, P. Plow- 
man, B. viii. 47.— A.S. stedran, stjran, to direct, steer, Grein, ii. 481, 
491. + Du, sturen, + Icel. stjra. 4 Dan. styre. + Swed. styra. +G. 
steuern, O. H.G. stiurjan, stivran, + Goth. stiurjan, to establish, con- 
firm, B. All from the Teut. base STIURYAN, to steer (ong. to 


STELLAR. 


strengthen, confirm, hence, hold fast, direct) ; Fick, ili. 342. 
a denominative verb, from the sb. of which the base is STIURA, a 
radder (lit, that which strengthens or holds fast). This sb. is now 
obsolete in E., but appears in Chaucer as stere, C. T. 4868, 5253 ; 50 
also Du. stwur, a rudder, Icel. stjri, a rudder, Dan. styr, steerage, G. 
steuer, ἃ rudder, O. H. G. stiura, a prop, a staff, a paddle or rudder. 
It is still retained the comp. starboard, i. 6. steer-board 


(L.) ‘Stellar vertue;" 
ry. = Lat. stella, a star; 


; Der. (from stella) stell-ate, stell-at-ed ; stell-ul-ar, 
from the dimin, s/ellula, a little star. Also stell-i-fy, obsolete; see 
‘Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, ὃ, 

(1), the trunk or stalk of a tree or herb, ἃ little branch. 
(E.)_M.E. stem, ἃ trunk of a tree, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
Ῥ. 296, 1. 8. = AS. stafn, stefn, stemn, (1) a stem of ἃ tree, (2) the 
‘stem or prow of a vessel, (3) a stem or race of people, Grein, ii. 479. 
[The change from γε to ma is regular; so ako AS, Adfmasse is 
now Lammas.) We also find a longer form stefna, stafna, a stem or 
prow ofa ship (Grein). Both these forms are mere extensions from 
A.S. staf, a staff; a stem of a tree is the staff or stock, or support 
of it; the stem of a vessel is the upright post in front of it. See 
further under + Du. stam, a trank, stem, stock ; steven, prow. 
+ Icel. stafn, later stamn, the stem of a vessel (from stafr, a staff); 
also written stefni, stemni, also stofn, stomn, the stem of a tree. 4 Dan. 
stamme, the trunk of a tree; βίαν, the prow of a vessel. 4 Swed. 
stam, trunk; sf, prow ; framstam, fore-stem, prow, bakslam, back- 
stem, stern. + G. stamm, a trunk ; steven or vorder steven, the stem, 

yw-post ; cf. Ainter steven, stern-post. 

8 (2), the prow of a vessel. (E.) Spelt stam in Morte Ar- 
thre, 1. 1664; but this is rather the Scand. form ; the pl. stemmes is 
in Baret (1580). It is precisely the same word as when we speak of 
the stem of a tree; see further under Stem (1). 4 As the orig. 
signification was tere «post there was no particular reason (be- 
yond usage) why it should have been used more of the prow-post 
than of the stern-post ; accordingly, the Icel. stafm sometimes means 
‘prow,’ and sometimes ‘stern ;’ and in G. the distinction is made by 
saying vorder steven (fore-stem) for stem or prow-post, and Ainter 
steven (hind-stem) for stern or stern-post. 

STEM (3), to check, stop, resist. (E.) ‘ Stem, verb, to oppose 
(ἃ current), to press forward through; fo stem the waves, 3 Hen. VI, 
fi, 6. 36; stemming it, Coesar, i. 2. 109;’ Schmidt, Shaik. Lexicon. 
‘The verb is a derivative of stem, sb,, in the sense of a trunk of a tree; 
throwing a trunk of a tree into a river stems or checks its current. It 
was then extended to the idea of a ship's stem pressing forward 
through waves, The idea is not confined to E. ; cf. Icel. stemma, to 


dam up; Dan. stemme, to stem, from stamme, a stem of a tree; G. 
stemmen, to fell trees, to prop, to dam up water, from stamme, a trunk. 
See Stem (1) and Stem (a). 

STENCH, 


(E.) ΜΕ. stench, Rob. of Glouc. p. 
smell, common in the sense of sweet 

3 Grein, ii. 479.—A.S. stanc, pt. t. of stincan, to 

smell, to stink; see Stink. [Stench from stink, like drench from 
drink. 4G. stank, a stench; from stinken. Cf. Icel. stekja, a stench. 
‘CLL, to paint or colour in figures by means of a stencilling- 

plate. (Ε- = L.) In Webster; he defines a stencil (as a stencilling- 
plate is sometimes called) as ‘a thin plate of metal, leather or other 
material, used iting or marking; the pattern is cut out of the 
plate, which is then laid flat on the surface to be marked, and 
‘the colour brushed over it.’ Various guesses have been made at 
the etymology of this word, all worthless, I think it probable that 
to stencil is from O. F. estinceller, ‘to sparkle, . . . to powder, or set 
thick with sparkles ;” Cot. It was an old term in heraldry. ' Littré 
ives a quotation of the 15th century; ‘L’aurmoire estoit tute par 
Sedans de fin or estincelee’ =the box Ο was all (covered) within with 
fine gold scattered in stars. This peculiar kind of omamentation 
(star-work) is precisely ‘what stencilling must first have been used for, 
and it is used for it still. Since the pattern is cut quite through the 
late, it must all be in separate pieces, so that no better device can 
Be used than that which, to quote Cotgrave, is set thick with sparkles, 


Tn short, stencil stands for stinsel, the orig. form of tinsel, which has @Glouc. p. 294, 1. 8. 


Thisis? 
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lost its initial s; see Tinsel. Tinsel was commonly used for orna- 
mentation of various kinds. ‘Pourfiler d'or, to purfle, tinsell, or 
overcast with gold thread ;* Cot. 

STENOGEAPHY, short-hand writing. (Gk.) Not a verynew 

word ; spelt stenographie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Coined from Gk. 
orevo-, crude form of στενόε, narrow, close; and ~ypapia, writing (as 
occurring in ὀρθογραφία, orthography), from γράφειν, to write, Der. 
stenograph-er, stenograph-ic, -ic~al, ~ic-al-ly. 
STENTO: , extremely loud. (Gk.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 
1674; he rightly explains it with reference to the voice of Stentor. = 
Gk. Στέντωρ, Stentor, a Greek at Troy, famous for his loud voice, 
Homer, liad, v. 785. = Gk. στέν-ειν, to groan, make a noise; with 
suffix -τωρ of the tt, as in Lat. ama-tor, a lover. = o/ STA, 
STAN, to make a noise; as in Skt, stan, to sound, to thunder. Cf. 
E. stun. Stentor = stunner. 

STEP, a pace, degree, round of a ladder, foot-print. (Ε) M. E. 
steppe, in the sense of foot-step, Iwain and Gawain, 2889, in Ritson’s 
Met. Romances, vol. i; Mandeville’s Travels, ed. Halliwell, p. 81.— 
x, 12.— A. 8. stapan, to go, advance, a stron; 


. 416. B. 
from of SLAP or 


e occurs in Early 
ed. Stevenson, Ps. xciii is in Gower, C. A. 

8. stedpeild, Exod. xxii. 22 ; John, xiv. 18, q.v. For the 
etymology of cild, see Child. ‘The prefix stedp- occurs also in stedp- 
bearn, a stepbaim, stepchild, stedpfeder, stepfather, stedpmdder, step- 
mother, stedpsunu, stepson, and stedpdobtor, stepdaughter ; see Wrights 
Voc, i. 52, col.t,72,col.t. γι The sense of stedp is ‘ orphan 
‘deprived of its parent ;” so that it was first ‘the compounds 
stepchild, stepbairn, stepson, stepdaughter, and afterwards extended, 
naturally enough, so as to form the compounds stepfather, stepmother, 
to denote the father or mother of the child who bad lost one of its 
first parents, Thus the Lat. ‘ Fiant filii ejus orfani’ is translated in 
the Early Kentish Psalter by ‘sien bearn his asteapte;’ Ps. cviii. 9, 
ed. Stevenson. ‘Astépnes, otbatio,’ occurs in a gloss (Bosworth). 
8. The Tent. type is STIUPA, adj, with the sense of ‘orphaned’ or 
‘deprived ; the root is unknown; Fick, iii. 347. We only know that 
it is wholly unconnected with step above; it may, however, be related 
to Stoop (1), q.v. + Du. stiefind ; so also stiefzoon, stiefdochter, 
stiefuader, stiefmoeder. + Icel. stjipbarn, a step-bairn; 80 also sfjipson, 
-déttir, fadir, médir.4- Dan. stedbarn, a corrupt form.4Swed. sfyfbarn. 
+. stig so also stie/sohn, -tochter, -vater, -mutter ; cf. O. H. G. 
stiuf- = Ὁ, stief-, and O. H.G. atiufan, to deprive of parents, also to 
deprive of children. See also Steep (1). 

STEPPE, « large plain, (Russ.) In Webster. Perhaps in Mids. 
Nt. Dream, ii. 1. 69, such being the reading of the first quarto; 
most edd, have steep. Russ. siepe (with final ¢ mute), a waste, heath, 


steppe. 
'STHREOSCOPE, an optical instrument for giving an appearance 
of solidity. (Gk.)_ Modern. First constructed in 1838. Coined 
from Gk. orepeé-, for orepeds, stiff, hard, firm, solid; and σκοπ-εῖν, to 
behold. B. "Gk. orepeds is cognate with G. starr, stiff; and 
σκοπεῖν is allied to σκέπτομαι, 1 look round; see Stare (1) and 
Scope or Sceptic. Der. stereoscop-ic, -ic-al, ~ic-al-ly. 

STEREOTYPE, a solid plate for printing. (Gk.) ‘Stereotype 
ras invented (not the sking, but the word) by Didot not very long 
since;’ Trench, Eng. Past and Present, 4th ed., 1859.=Gk. στερεύ", 
for στερεός, hard, stiff; and type. See Stereoscope and Type. 


Der. stereotype, verb. 
STERILE, unfruitful, barren. (F.,—L.) Spelt steril in Levins. 


=O. F, sterile, ‘sterile ;' Cot. = Lat. werilem, acc, of sterilis, barren, 
From the base STAR appearing in Gk. στερεόε, στερρόε, hard, stiff, 
firm, sterile, and in the G. starr, rigid ; for which see Stare (1). Cf. 
also Gk. στεῖρα, a barren cow. "A sterile soil is a hard, stony, unpro- 
ductive one. Der. steril--ty, from F. sterilité, " sterility,’ Cot., from 
Lat. acc. sterilitatem. 
8 LING, genuine, applied to money. (E.) M.E. starling, 
sterling, Chaucet, C.T. 42841; P. Plowman, B. xv, 342; Rob, of 
In all these passages it is a sb., meaning ‘a 
Q4q2 
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sterling coin,’ a coin of true weight. ‘Thus Rob. of Glouc. 5 
«Four pousend pound of steriynges’” ΟΥ̓ E. ori 
dine, cited by Stratmann, is borrowed from it. 
, then to standard current coin in general. 
om Ducange a statute of Edw. I, in which we meet 
<Anglie, qui vocatur Sterlingus;” also ἃ Charter of Hen. III, where 
we have ‘In centum marcis bonoram novorum et legalium sterlin, 
rum, tredecim solid. et 4 sterling. pro quélibet marcd computetis.” 
That is, a mark is 13s. and 4d.,a sterling being a penny. β. Wedg- 
wood adds: ‘The hypothesis most generally approved is that the 
coin is named from the Easterlings or North Germans, who were the 
first moneyers in land, Walter de Pinchbeck, a monk of Bury 
in the time of Edw. 1, say ‘sed moneta Anglice fertur dicta fuisse a 
nominibus opificum, ut Floreni a nominibus Florentiorum, ita Ster- 
tingi a nominibus Esterlingorum nomina sua contraxerunt, qui hujus- 
modi monetam in Anglia primitus componebant.” He adds that ‘the 
assertion merits as little credit in the case of the sterling as of the 
florin.’ γ. But I see no reason for doubting either assertion ; the 
forin was not exactly named from Florence itself, but because the 
Florentine coin bore a lily, from Ital. fore (=Lat. acc. florem), a 
flower; see Diez, who remarks that the O. Port. word for florin was 
frolenga (i.e. florenca), in which the very name of the town itself was 
‘commemorated. See Florin. 8, The Esterlings were the * mer- 
chants of Almaine,’ as Stow terms them, or the Hanse Merchants, 
to whom, ‘in the year 1250, Henry ΠῚ, at the request of his brother 
Richard, Earl of Comewell, king of Almaine, ted that fthey] 
should be maintained and upholden through ‘fe whole im, 
such freedoms, and free usages or liberties, as by the king and h 
noble progenitors’ time they had and enjoyed;’ Stow, Survey of 
Lenin, . Thoms P87. For this charter, see Liber Albus, ed. 
iley, p. 461; and see pp. 213, 417, §29. Fabyan mentions ‘the 
marchauntes Euterlynger an, 25 Cotgrave gives ‘Esterlin, ἃ 
yy sterling, our penny.’ The word is English, though the orig. 
form was probably estenling or esternling, formed with the double 
suffix bing from, A.S. edstan, adv., from the east, or edstern, eastern. 
It has evidently been Latinised, and perhaps Normanised, for use in 
charters, ὅς, ‘The suffix -ling is peculiarly E. ; it is also found in G., 
but then suffers change before introduction into E., as in the case of 
chamberlain, See Hast. 

STERN (1), severe, harsh, austere. (E.) M.E. sterne, Wyclif, 
Luke, xix. 21, 22; also sturne, Rob. of Glouc. p. 27,1. 1.= A.S. siyrne, 
stern, Grein, fi, 492; where we also find styrm-méd, of stem mood, 
stern-minded, styrnan, to be severe. The A.S. y often becomes M. E. 
νη as in A.S, wyrm,M.E. wurm, a worm; A.S. fyrs, M.E. furs or 
Airs, farze. "Certainly stern should rather be spelt sturn; it has been 
‘assimilated to the word below. }. The suffix -ne is adjectival 
(Aryan -na), as in Lat. Africa-nus ; with the base stur- we may com- 
pare Du, stuursch (short for stwur-isch), stern, austere, sour, Swed. 
stursk (short for stur-isk), refractory, and perhaps Icel. stira, gloom, 
despair, Goth. andstaurran, to murmur against. y._The base 
appears to be STUR, prob. allied to STOR, as seen in Icel. stérr, 
large, Lithuan. storas, large, thick, strong, heavy, deep-voiced, rough, 

also to STAR, as seen in G. starr, rigid, stiff. It can no doubt 
be referred to the of STA, to stand, which ap) ‘eutonic in all 
three forms, viz. STA, STO, and STU; see Fick, 340, 341, 342. 
‘The idea of sternness is closely allied to those of stiffness and rough- 
ness of manner. Der. stern-ly, -ness. 

STERN (a), the hinder part of a vessel. Geand) Μ.Ε. sterne, 
P. Plowman, B. viii. 35, Potnote: other MSS. have sere, steere, 

a rudder, id, A. ix. 30.=Icel. 
‘phr. sitja' vid atjérn, to sit at 


ates, meaniog a rudder." Spelt seorns, 
ised as a name for the hinder 


jérn, @ steering, steerage ; 
ΓΟ whetoe “τ became 
part of the vessel tended from sijér- (occurring in sfjéri, a steerer, 
Toler), which answers to ME. were © rudder’ See Βοος (3) 
Compare Icel. stjérnbordi with B, starboard (=ster-board). Thus 
stern is an extension of steer, in the obsolete sense of rudder. 
The A.S, stern is unauthorised ; the word is clearly Scandinavian. 
. stern-most ; stern-sheets, where sheet has (I suppose) the nautical 
sense of * rope 
STERNUTATION, sneezing. (L.) 10 Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, Ὁ. iv. c. 9, 1. 1.—Lat. sternutationem, acc. of sternutatio, a 
smeezing.=Lat. sternutatus, pp. of sternutare, to sneeze, frequent. of 
sternuere, to sneeze. Allied to Gk. πτάρνυσθαι, to sneeze. β, The 
bases star-, wrap-, seem to be variants from the «/ SPAR, expressive 
of violent action ; see Spar (3). Der. sternutat-or-y. 
STERTOROUS, snoring. (L.) Modem. Coined (as if from 
Lat. stertorosus *) from stertere, to snore. Prob. of imitative origin. 
Der. stertorows-ly, 
STETHOSCOPE, the tube used in auscultation, as applied to 
the chest. (Gk.) Added by Todd to Johnson. Modem; lit. ‘chest- 


G. ster~ 


s of ὦ axox-civ, to consider, examine, 


STICK. 


Β. The Gk. στῆθος is so named 
from its presenting a firm front; allied to σταϑερόε, standing fast, 
fixed, firm, And σταθ-ερόε is from ἃ base stadh-, answering to Tent. 
STAD, as in E. stead; this base being extended from 4/ STA, to 
stand; see Stand. ‘y. For -scope, see Scope or 
Der. stethoscop-ic. : 
)RE, one whose occupation it is to load and unload 
vessels in port. (Span.,—L.) Webster has stevedore, which is a well- 
known word in the mercantile world, and nie verb, to stow, as 
cotton or wool in a vessel’s hold. The word is Spanish, Spain being 
a wool-producing country and once largely engaged in sea-traffic.= 
Span. extivador, ‘a packer of wool ;? Neuman. It may 
also mean a stower of cargo, as will be seen. Formed with suffix 
sdor (= Lat. acc.-torem) from estiva-r, to stow, to lay up cargo in the 
hold, to compress wool. Lat. stipare, to crowd together, press to- 
gethers alli ae Gk. ty ὸ ΑΙ aD Ὁ ὙῊΝ under 
t, and to E. step, stamp.—4/ STAP, allied to , to prop, 
stem, also to lean on, Noe or stop up; see Step, ‘Stamp, Stop. 
This is one of the numerous extensions from ¢/STA, to stand. The 
verb appears also in Ital. stivare, to press close, Port. estivar, to trim 
aship. There is also a verbal sb., viz. Ital. stiva, ballast of a ship, 
‘Span. estiva, the stowage of goods in a ship's hold, O. F. estive, ‘the 
loading or lading of a ship;’ Cot. From the same root are stip-ead, 
stip-ul-at-ion, con-stip-ate, co-stive. 

STEW, {0 boil slowly with little moisture. (F.,=Teut.) M.E. 
stuwen, * Stuwyn, or stuyn mete, Stupho; Stiwyn or bathyn, or shuyn 
astw, Balneo;’ Prompt. Pary. Tee ‘sense was to bathe; and 
the verb was formed from the old sb. stew in the sense of bath or 
hot-house (as it was called), which was chiefly used in the pl. stews, 
with the low sense of brothel-houses. See Liber Albus, ed. ao 
24a. The old spelling of the pl. sb. was stues, stioes, stewes, stives, 
stuyves, stywes, P. Plowman, B. vi. 72, A. vii. 65, all variously ‘Angli- 
cised forms of O.F. estuve, of which Cotgrave explains the i etee 
by ‘stews, also stoves or hot-houses.’” Cf. Ital. stufa, Port. and 
Span. estufa, a stove, a hot-house; mod. F. éfuve. Of Teat. 
origin. ‘The O.H.G. form is stupd, a hot room for a bat the mod. 
G. stube merely means ἃ room in ‘general. The corresponding E. 
word is Stove, q.v. We may particularly note O. Du. stove, ‘a 
stewe, a hot-house, or a baine’ [bath], cen stove om te baden, ‘a stewe 
to bathe in;’ Hexham. The stews in Southwark were chiefly filled 
with Flemish women, and it is not improbable that the E. word was 
influenced rather by the O. Du. than by the O. H.G. word. Der. 
stew, Sb., in the sense of stewed meat; this is a merely derivative 
from the verb. The pl. sb. stews is treated of above ; cf. ‘The bathes 
and the stewes bothe,’ Gower, C. A. iii. 291. 

STEWAED, one who superintends another's estate or farm. (E.) 
M.E. stiward, Havelok, 666; Ancren Riwle, p. 386, 1. § from bottom. 
A.S, stiweard (probably) ; but spelt stiward, Ἁ. 5. Chron. an. 1093, 
and an, 1120. ‘Economus, stiward;' Wright's Voc. i. 28, 1. 13; 
also in Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 570, 1. 18, The full form of the 
word would be stigweard®, lit. a sty-ward ; from Α. 8. stigo, a sty, 
and weard, ἃ guardian, warden, keeper. ‘The orig. sense was one 
who looked after the domestic animals, and gave them their food; 
hence, one who provides for his master’s table, and generally, one 
who superintends household affairs for another. See Sty and Ward. 

For the change of sound, cf. the name Seward, formerly Siward, 


cb. ili,6. 31. ‘The Icel. stfeardr, gen. assigned as the origin of E. 
steward, occurs but rarely; the Icel. Dict. gives but one reference, 
and adds the remark that it is ‘from the lish.’ It seems to be 


rather a late word, being somewhat rare in A.S. also; but it is found 
in Layamon, 1. 1475, and is tolerably common after ἃ. Ὁ. 1200. 
y. Grein (ii, 484) draws especial attention to the parallel form stig- 
wita, also stiwita, in the same sense of steward, the suffix bein; 

A.S. wita, a wise man, one who is skilled. Der. steward-ship, 


"gree Oe with F, suffix. ΝΜ by 
(1), to stab, pierce, thrust in, to fasten by piercing; to 
τ ing), hence 
intransitive use, 


adhere. (E.) The orig. sense is to stab or pierce (cf. 

to fasten into a thing by thrusting it in; hence, the 

to be thrust into a thing and there remain, to cling or adhere, to be 
set fast, stop, hesitate, &c. Two verbs are confused in mod. E., viz. 
(1) stick, to pierce, and (2) stick, to be fixed in. 1. STRONG 
FORM. M.E. steken, strong verb, to pierce, fix, pt. t. stat, Rom. of 
the Rose, 358; pp. steken, stiken, stoken (see Stratmann), also stoke, 
Gower, C.A. i. 60, 1. 4, which =mod. Εἰ stuck. A.S. slecan®, pt. t. 
stac*, pp. stecen * or stocen®, a strong verb, which does not appear, 
though it must once have existed, to produce the M. E. verb above 
cited; moreover, it appears in Ὁ. Saxon, where we find the pt. t. 
stak, Heliand, 5707. ‘To which we may add that the E. strong verb 
to sting is nothing but the nasalised form of it; see Bting. Ci 

. tak, pp. steken ; and G. 


words are Low G. steken, to pierce, stick, ρὲ 


examiner.’ Coined from Gk. στῇθο", for στῆθος, the chest ; and gstechen, to sting, pierce, stick, stab, pt. t iach, pp. gestorken, 


Botha bate eer ἘΝ δος ‘Aryan STAG, δι 
. is ly , answering to an . but 
Wwe only find the latter in the scase "pierce in the weaker 4/ STIG, to 
Pierce (Fick, i. 823, ii, 343); whence Gk. στίζειν (moriy-yew), to 
prick, Lat. instigare, to instigate, prick on, Skt. εὖ), to be sharp 
ΕΙΣ see Bti Inst . &, WEA\ 

ERB. M. ien, to be infixed, to stick into, cling to, adhere; 
2 weak verb; also used in a trans. sense. ‘And anoon he stykede 
faste'=he stuck fast, Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 1246; pp. ystiked, 
Chaucer, C.T. 1565. = A.S. stician, pt. t. sticode, both trans. and 
intrans., ii. 482, Cognate words are Du. steten, to stick, Icel. 
, to drive piles, Dan. stikke, to stab, Swed. stikka, to stab, sting, 
stitch, prick, G. stecken, to stick, set, plant, fix at, also, to stick fast, 
remain, Thus the sense of ‘stick fast’ appears in G. as well asin E., 
but G. restricts the strong form stechen to the orig. sense, whilst 
stecken has both senses. Der. stick (2), q.v.; sticky, spelt stickie in 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 583, stichi-ness; ‘idtebech, Q.¥.5 stitch, ars 
and see sting, stang, stagger, stack, stake, steak, stock, stoker. From 
the same root are di-sting-uish, di-stinct, ex-ting-uish, ex-tinct, in-stinct, 
bre-stige, instigate, sti-mu-late, style, stig-ma. 

STICK (2), ἃ staff, small branch of a tree. (E.) M.E. stikke, 
Chaucer, C.T. 16733.—A.S. sticea, a stick, also a peg or nail, 
Judges, iv. 21, a2. "So called from its piercing or sticking into any- 
thing ; ‘the orig. sense was ‘ peg,’ then any bit of a branch of a 
tree. ‘Se teldsticea sticode purh his heafod’ =the tent-peg stuck 
through his head, Judges, iv. 22.-Icel. stika, a stick. See Stick (1), 
8 and Stake. Der. stickleback. And see stitch. Also single 


[-] 


slick ; see under aff. 

STICKLEBACK. « ‘small fish. (E.) So called from the stickles 
or prickles on its back; cf. thornback. M. E. styhylbak, Relig. Anti- 
quar, i. 85. Corruptly sticklebag, Walton's Angler, p.i. c. 5 (R.); and 
still more corruptly si#tlebat (Halliwell). In the Prompt. Parv., and 
in Wright's Voc. i. 222, there is mention of a fish called a stikling. 
‘The sb. stitel or stickle is from A. S. sticel, a prickle, sting, used of 
the sting of a gnat in Alfred, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. ii. pr. 6, cap. xvi. § 2. 
=A.S. stician, to stick; just as prickle is from prician, to prick. See 
Stick (1) and Stitch. The suffix -εἰ (= Aryan -ra) denotes the 
instrame is not (in this case) a diminutive, as is often imagined; 
see March, A. 5. Grammar, § 228. For back, see Back. Οἱ. Ὁ. Du. 
stickel, + a sting;’ Hexham. 

STIC: one who parts combatants or settles disputes be- 
tween two men fighting. (E.) Nearly obsolete; once common; see 
Halliwell, Nares, and Trench, Select Glossary. Now only used in 
the sense of a man who insists on etiquette or persists in an opinion. 
Sce Troil. v. 8.18, The verb fo stickle meant to part combatants, 
act as umpire. ‘I styckyll betwene wrastellers, or any folkes that prove 
mastries [try conclusions] to se that none do other wronge, or I 
parte folkes that be redy to fyght;’ Palsgrave. It is common ta ex- 
plain this word (with profo Sontempt for the J in it) by saying 
that the umpire must have parted combatants by means of sticks, oF 
else that the umpire arbitrated between men who fought with single 
sticks, Both assertions are mere inventions; and a stickle is not a 
stick at all, but 2 prickle. If this were the etymology, the word 
twould mean ‘one whe 


lish, excite, 


edify. This may stand for stiften*, just as Du. lucht, 

Juft. + Dan, stifie, to found, institute, establish; stifte forlig = to 
reconcile, stifte fred =to make peace (just exactly fo stickle). + Swed. 
stifta, also stikta, similarly used. 4G. stiften, to found, institute, cause, 


excite; Freundschaft stiften=to make friendship. ὀ δ. Taking the 
Teut. base to be STAF, this gives us an Aryan base STAP; cf. Skt. 
sthdpaya, to establish, to found (which exactly in sense), causal 
of sthd, to stand. =—4/STA, to stand. And see Stop. 4.1 con- 
clude that a stickler was one who stopped a quarrel, or settled matters; 
he probably often had to use something more persuasive than a stick. 
Gar After writing this, I found that Wedgw 


point, a moment of time.®‘ the proper reading of this word should be stighilers, as sign 


STILL. 597 


fyi 
those who have the arrangement or disposition of the field, from 
A\S. stibtian, O.E. [M.E.] stistle, to govern or dispose’ He also 
refers to the A.S. Chronicle and to Sir Gawain. He adds the i 
portant remark, that the word is spelt stiteler in the Coventry Mysteries, 
P. 23, where it means a stickler. This clinches the matter. 


'F,, rigid, obstinate, formal. (E.) ‘The vowel was once long ; 
and remains so'in North E. stive, muscular, and in the derivati 
stiffe. M.E. stif, Chaucer, C.T. 7849; the superl. is spelt styuest, 


steuest, ateffest, stiffest, P. Plowman, Ὁ. 43.“ ALS. stif, stiff 
(Somer); this form is verified by the derivative detifian, *Heora 

hand ds their hands became stiff; Alfric’s Homilies, i. 598, 
1.11. 4 Dp. stiff, stiff, bard, rigid, firm. } Dan. stiv. 4 Swed. 
(The G. seif is supposed to be borrowed from Dutch.] β. Allied 
to Lithuan. stiprus, strong, stipri, to be stiff, Lat. stipes, a stem, trunk 
of a tree. And further to E. staff and Skt. sthdpaya, to establish, 
make firm, causal of stAd, to stand, 4/ STA, to stand; see Stand, 
Staff. Der. stiff-ly, -ness, stiff-en (Swed. stifna, Dan. stivne), Hen. V, 
ii stiffneck-ed, Acts, vii. 51; stif-le. 

Β' to suffocate. (Scand. ; confused with F., = L.) _‘Stifit, 
Stifle, suffocare ; Levins, *Smored [smothered] and stiffled;’ Sir T. 
More, Works, ‘p. 68 f, = Icel. stiff, to dam up, prop. used of 
water; hence, to block up, choke. Norweg. stivia, to stop, hem in, 
check, lit, ‘ to stiffen ;” cf. stivra, to stiffen; both are frequent. forms 
of stiva (Dan. stive), to stiffen. (Cf. also Μ΄ E. stiven, ta stiffen, Will. 
of Palerne, 3033; Swed. sty/va, Du. stijven, G. steifen, to stiffen. 
All these words are derived from the adj. appearing as A.S. stif, 
stiff; the vowel of which was once long, and is still so in prov. E. 
Halliwell gives ‘Stive, , muscular, North ;’ which is nothing 
but M. E. styue, an occasional spelling of stiff; see Stiff. The loss 
of the adj. * stiff’ in Icel. ig remarkable, as it is preserved in Swed., 
Dan., Norwegian ; the O. Icel. form was cited by E. Miiller. 
‘We cannot derive stifle from the verb stive, to pack close, the 
from v to f being clean contrary to rule; but it is very prob- 
able that stiffe has been frequently confused with stive, which, though 
it properly means tq pack close, easily comes to have much the same. 
sense, as in prov. E. stiving, close, stifling (Worcestershire). Stive is 
a F. word, ‘fom Ο. F. estiver = Lat, stipare, to compress, pack tight, 
as explained under Stevedore. Any further connection with stew 
oF stuff (with quite different vowels) is out of the question. We may, 
however, note that E. stig’ and Lat. stipare are closely related words, 
from the same root. 

STIGMATISE, to brand with infamy, defame publicly. (F..— 
Gk.) ‘Stigmatised with a hot iron ;’ Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, 
p. 470(R.) (Shak. bas stigmatic, naturally deformed, 2 Hen. VI, 
¥. 1. 315; stigmatical, Com, Errors, iv. 2. 22.] — F. stigmatiser, in 

ve stigmatizer, ‘to brand, burn, or mark with a red hot iron, 
to defame publicly.’ = Gk. στιγματίζειν, to mark or brand. = Gk. 
στιγματ-, base of στίγμα, a prick, mark, brand. =4/ STIG, to prick, 
as in στίζειν (= orly-yew), to prick; whence also E. stick; see 
Stick (1). Der. (from Gk. στιγματ-) stigmat-ic, stigmat-ic-al.. We 
also use now stigma, sb., from Gk. στέγμα. 

STILE (1), a step or set of steps for climbing over a fence ot 

hedge. (Ε.) Μ. E. stile, style, Chaucer, C.T. 10420, 12626, = A.S. 
stigel, a stile; Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 146, 1. 6. i 
suffix -el, denoting the means or instrument (Aryan -ra), from stig-, 
base of pp. of A.S. stigan, to climb, mount, See Sty (1). 
Α. 8. stigel first became stize/, and then stile; βὸ also A.S. tigul= 
mod. E. tile. + O.H.G. stigila, a stile (obsolete); from O. H.G. 
stigan, to climb. And cf. Shetland stiggy, a stile (Edmonston); from. 
the same roots Ling of Style, 

STILE (2), the correct spelling of Style, 4. ν. 

STILESLO, a small dagger. (Ital.,—L.) In Minshen, ed. 1627. 
= Ital. stiletto, ‘a little poyniard ;’ Florio. Dimin. of stilo, O. Ital. 
atillo, now 8 gnomon, formerly a dagger (Florio).—Lat. stilum, acc. 
οἵ stilus, a style; see Style. 

8" (1), motionless, calm, silent. (E.) Μ. E. stille, Chaucer, 
C. T, 11782. —A.S, stille, still, Grein, ii, 484. Allied to A.S. stillan, 
verb, to rest, be still, id. ; lit. ‘to remain in a stall or place;’ a sense 
well shewn by the adv, stil! =continually.=A.S, steal, sal, a place, 
station, stall; see Stall. + Du. stil, still; stillen, ta be still; stellen, 
to place; from stal, a stall. + Dan. stille, still, hushed ; stile, to still, 


also, to set, post, station, put in place; from stald (formerly stall), a 
stall. 4 Swed. stilla, still, stilla, to quiet ; from stall. + G. still, still ; 
stillen, to still; stellen, to place; from stall. . Fick explains 


the Οἱ verb stillen as standing for a Teut. type STELLYA, to'make 
still, put into a place, fromSTALLA, astall. There is, undoubtedly, 
a connection between G. sills and G. stellen, and the latter is 
regularly formed from stall, The sense of still is * brought to a stall 
or resting-place’ Der. will, adv., M. E. stille, silently, Havelok, 


has already said that g 2997, from A.S. stille (Grein); this adverb bas preserved the sense 
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‘of ‘continually’ or ‘abidingly,’ and has come to mean always, ever, ®: 


as in the strange compound still-vexed =always vexed, Temp. i. 2. 
220. Also still, verb, A.S. stillan ; stil-ly, adj., M. E. stillich (= still- 
like), Layamon, 23743 stil-ly, adv. ; still-ness; still-born, a Hen. IV, 
i. 3. 64; atill-stand, 4 Hen, IV, ii, 3. 6 bs 

STILL (2), to distil, to trickle down. (L.; or F,=<L.) Ina few 
‘cases, still represents Lat. stillare, to fall in drops; as, ¢.g., in 
Spenser, F.Q. iv. 7. 35. But it is more often a mere cont 
dist, just as sport is for disport, spend for dispend, and spite for despite, 
‘Thus Tusser writes: ‘The knowledge of stilling is one pretie feat ;° 
May's Husbandry, st. 33; where stilling plainly stands for distilling. 
See Distil. Der. still, sb., an apparatus for distilling, a contraction 
for M. E, stillatorie, in the same sense, Chaucer, C. T. 16048, answer- 
ing to ἃ Low Lat. stillatorium*, from stillatus, pp. of stillare, And 
see di-stil, in-stil. 

STILT, a support of wood with a foot-rest, for lengthening the 
stride in walking. (Scand) M.E. stilte, ‘Style, ‘alepodium, ligni- 
podium ;’ Prompt. Parv.=Swed. stylta, Dan. stylte, Norweg. styltra, 
astilt; cf Dan. styite, to walk on stilts, also to stalk, walk slowly. 
We also find Swed. dial, stylt, a prop (Rietz). Du. stelt, a stilt. Ἐν 
G. «εἶξε, a stilt ; O. HG. stelzd, a prop, a crutch, B. We may 
particularly note prov. E. stilt, the handle of a plough, which is 
clearly connected with Stale (3) and Stalk (1). In fact, stilt is a 
parallel form to stalk, sb., whilst the Dan. styite, to stalk along, is 
parallel to stalk, verb. Both are extensions from the base STAL, as 
seen in E. stale, a handle, Gk. στήλη, a column, στελεόν, a handle; 
whilst Swed. dial sti, & prop, finds its parallel in Gk. στάλιξ, & 
Props see Curtius, i. 361. The tense of height, as expressed by the 
atilt or lengthened leg, is again paralleled by A.S. steale, high, loft 
and see further under Stout. Ὑ. Indeed, there is yet a chit 
form of extension of the base STAL, with added p; so that we have 
all three forms: (1) STAL-K, as in E. stalk, A.S. steale, high, and 
stalcan, to stalk; (2) STAL-T, as in E. stilt, Dan. stolt, proud 
high), and in Dan. stylte, to stalk ; and (3) STAL-P, as in Icel. st6i 
Dan. stolpe, Swed. stolpe, a pillar, post, 
shire stilper, awkward walking by lifting the feet high, commonly 
used of one who has long legs (Macgregor). δ. Lastly, the base 
STAL is an extension from STA, to stand; see Stand. The 
orig. sense of stilt is a high post or upright pole; hence a stilt, » 
crutch, or ἃ prop, according to the use to which it is put. Note 
M, E. stale, one of the uprights at the side of «ladder; Ch. C.T. 
3625. Der. stilf-ed. 

STIMULATE, to instigate. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 
{The sb. stimulation is in Minsheu, ed. 1627.]= Lat. stimulatus, pp. of 
atimulare, to prick forward. = Lat. stimulus, a goad ; put for τα πως 
Jus*, formed with suffixes -mu-lu (Aryan -ma-ra) from 4/ STIG, to 
stick, to prick; see Btiok (1). Der. stinrulat-ion, from F. stimulay 
tion, ‘a pricking forward,’ Cot.; stimulat-ive; stimulant, from Lat. 
stimulant-, base of pres. part. of stimulare. We also now use Lat. 
stimulus as an E, word. 

STING, to prick severely, pain acutely. (Ε.) Μ. E. stingen, strong 
verb; pt.t. stang, stong; pp. stungen, stongen, Chaucer, C. T. 1081. 
= A'S. stingan, pt. t. stang, pp. stungen; Grein, ii. 484. + Dan. 
singe. + Swed. stinga. + Icel. stinga, pt. t. stakk (for stang), pp. 
stunginn, Cf, Goth. us-stiggan (for us-stingan), to push out, put out, 
Matt. v.29. B. The base is STANG (Fick, iii. 344); a nasalised 
form of the base STAK, to prick; see Stick (1). Fick expresses 
some doubt, but we may notice how this result is verified by the 
prov. E. stang, a pole (a derivative from STANG), which is the 
nasalised form’ of stake (a derivative from STAK). See Stang, 
Stake. Der. sing, sb, A.S., Dan., and Swed. sing. Also sting-y, 


4.ν. 
STINGY, mean, avaricious. (E.) Pronounced ati BY, 
niggardly;* Phillip, ed 1706. "A stingy, narrow-hearted fellow 1! 
LEstrange (Todd). ΙΕ is the same word as prov. E. stingy [pro- 
nounced stinji], common in Norfolk in the sense of ‘nipping, un- 
kindly,’ and esp. used of a cold East wind. Forby defines it: (1) 
cross dilhumoured, (2) churlish, biting. as applied to the state ofthe 
“air. 866 Stingy in Ray's Glossary (E. Ὁ. 8. B. 16), and my notes 
upon it, ep. at Ρ xix. It is merely the adj formed from sing, sb. 
by the addition of -y, and means (1) stinging, keen, (2) churlish; by 
‘an easy transition of sense, which is exactly paralleled by the Swed. 
aticken, pettish, waspish, fretful, from sticka, to sting. B. The 
sounding of g as j causes πὰ difficulty, as it is still common in Wilt- 
, where a bee's sting is called a stinge [δ See Sting. 
Todd's derivation, from ME. chinche, stingy, is impossible; we 
τ 


with which of. Ban 


* Stin, 


ight as well derive sting from chink,’ Wedgwood suggests that 
stingy stands for skingy, meaning (1) cold, nipping, as applied to the 
weather, and (2) stingy (Halliwell reverses these meanings). But 
shingy may stand for stingy, the change being due to confusion with 


STIRRUP. 


well). And skinck is merely a weaker form of stink, to deal out 
portions, a word fully explained under Nuncheon. Der. stingi-ly, 
snes. 

STINK, to smell strongly. (E.) M.E. stinken, strong verb; pt. t. 
stank, stonk, Chaucer, C. T. 145353 pp. stonken. — A.S. stincan, pt. t. 
stanc, stonc, pp. stuncen, Grein, il. δι . This verb not only means 
to stink, or to be fragrant, but has the singular sense of to rise as 
dust or vapour. ‘ Dust sfone té hedfonum ’=dust rose up to heaven. 
+ Du. stinken. + Icel. srdtkva, pt. t. st6kk (for sténk), pp. stokkinn (for 
stonkinn), to spring up, take to fight ; the pp. stobkinn means bedab- 
dled, sprinkled. } Dan. stinke. Swed. stinka. + G. stinken. + Goth. 
stiggkwan (= stinghwan), to strike, smite, thrust; whence bisugghws, 
a_cause of offence, 2 Cor. vi. 3. B. The for 


rm of the root is 
STAG; the orig, sense is uncertain; perhaps ‘to strike against.’ As 
to the possible connection with Gk. ταγγόε, rancid, and Lat. tangere, 
see Fick, i. 823. Der. stink, sb., stink-pot; also stench, q.v. 

ἤν, to limit, restrain. (E.) Properly ‘to shorten, or ‘curtail.’ 
M.E. stinten, stynten, gen. in the sense to stop, cause to cease, P. 
Plowman, B. i. 120; also, intransitively, to pause, id. v. 585. Also 
spelt stenten, Chaucer, C. T. 995, 2734. = Α.5. styntan, of which the 
traces are slight; for-siynfan (= Lat. contundere), in a gloss (Bosworth). 
Also gestentan, to warn, perhaps to restrain, Elfric's Homilies, i. 6, 
1. a4... The proper sense is rather ‘to make dull,’ as it is a causal 
‘verb, formed (by vowel-change from w to y) from the adj. stunt, dull, 
obtuse, stupid, Matt. v. a2; cf. stuntscipe, folly, Mark, vii, a2. 4 Icel. 
stytta (by assimilation for stynta), to shorten ; from the adj. stwttr (put 
for stuntr), short, stunted. Swed. dial. stynta, to shorten; from 
stunt, small, short (Rietz). + Norweg. styt#a, stutta, to shorten, tuck 
up the clothes; from stuf, small, short (Aasen), Β. The E. 
word comes nearer to the sense of the Icel. word; the A.S. stunt is 
used metaphorically, in the sense of ‘short of wit.’ However, fo 
stint is certainly formed from Stunt by vowel-change; see further 
under Stunt. Der. stint, q.v. 

STIPEND, a salary, settled pay. (L.) ‘Yearly stipendes;’ Ascham, 
Toxophilus, Ὁ. ii, ed. Arber, p. 130.— Lat. stipendium, a tax, impost, 
tribute, stipend. " Put for stip-pendium or stipi-pendium, a payment of 
money ; from stipi- or stip-, crude form or base of stips, small coin or 
a contribution in small coin, and -pendium, a payment, from pendere, 
to weigh out, to pay. B. Stips is supposed to mean a ‘ pile’ of 
small money, allied to stipare, to compress, heap together, and stipes, 
ἃ post (hence probably a pillar or pile) ; from the 4/ STAP, to make 
firm, extension of VSTA, to stand. For pendere, see Pendant. 

ipendiarivs, receivis 


Y. 
we by means of dots. (Day Paided by Todd 
16 calls it a modern term in art. = Du. stij » 


Der. stipendi-ar-y, from Lat. sti 
STIPPLE, to 


stipulate, verb. 
Trench, Study of Words, is a needless guess; stipulate simply keeps 
the sense of the root. It may be noted that Lat. stipula= Ἑ stubble. 
STIR, to rouse, instigate, move about. (E.) Μ. E. stiren, sturen 
(and even steren, but properly always with one r), Chaucer, C.T. 
12280, 16746.-- Α. 5. styrian, to move, to stir, Gen. vii, a1, ix. 
Grein, ii. 491. [Various forms are given in Ettmiiller, which seem 
to have been altered and accented in order to bring the word into 
connection with steer ; but its true connection is rat with storm. 
Grein keeps s‘yrian, to stir, and stran, sticran, to steer, quite distinct.) 
Allied tolteel. styrr, ἃ stir, disturbance, Du. sforen, to disturb, inter- 
τυρὶ, vex, Swed. stéra, G. stéren, to disturb, O. H. G. stoeren, stdren, to 
scatter, destroy, disturb. ‘The last is plainly allied to Lat. sternere, 
to strew, to scatter.=4/ STAR, to spread, scatter, strew, overturn, 
dissipate ; see Stratum and Strew; also Storm. Fick, i. 824; 
345 @e- The orig. sense is well illustrated by ‘wind syre 
148 gewitra’ = the wind spreads (brings) bad weather, i.e. rouses the 
storms (Grein). Der. stur-geon; and see stor-m. 
STIRK, dimin. of Steer (1), 4. v. 
STIRRUP, a ring or hoop suspended from a saddle. (ΕΒ) Put 


shinching, narrow-minded, from skinch, to give scant measure (Halli- τ for sty-rope, i.€. a rope to climb by; the orig. stirrup was a looped 


STITCH. 


rope for mounting into the saddle. Spelt styrop in Palsgrave. M.E.®accord with the M. E. pp. steten; 


stirop, Chaucer, C.T. 7247.—A.S. stirup. *Scansile, stirap; Wright's 
Voc. i. 23, col. 1; fuller form stigrdp, id. p. 84, 1. 1. “- A.S. sign, 
dase of stigen, pp. of stigan, to climb, mount; and γάρ, a rope. See 
Stile (1) or Sty (1), and Rope. + O. Du. stegel-reep, or steegh-reep, 
‘a stirrope-leather,’ Hexham. [This is really a better use of the 
word; that which we now call a stirrup is called in Du, stijgbeugel, 
i.e. ‘the little bow’ or loop whereby to mount.) Similarly formed 
from Du. stijgen, to mount, and reep, a rope. + (cel. stig-reip; from 
μέγα and reip. + G. stegreif, a stirrup; seigen and reif; cf. 


steighiigel, a stirrup. 
STTTCH, a pain in the side, a passing through stuff of a needle and 
thread. (E.) i king sensation,” 


is very old. M.E. stiche, ‘ Styche, peyne on pe syde ;᾿ Prompt. Parv. 
=A.S. stice, a pricking sensation; A.S. Leechdoms, i. 370. § 10. — 
A.S. slician, to prick, pierce; see Stick (1). So also G. stich, a 
prick, stitch, from stecken, to prick; also sticken, to stitch, from the 
same. Der. stitch, verb; also stich-wort, a herb good for the stitch, 
spelt stichworte in Palsgrave ; stiteh-er, stitch-er-y, Cor. i. 3. 75. 

STITH, an anvil. (Scand.) ‘Vulcan's stith;’ Hamlet, iil. 2.89; 
some edd, have stithy, properly a smithy. MLE. stith, Chaucer, C. T. 
2028; Havelok, 1877.—Icel. stedi, an anvil. Allied to stadr, a place, 
i.e, fixed stead ; and so named from its firmness. f. A. S. staBol, 
foundation, basis, stato/, firm, From the same root as Stead, q. v. 
+ Swed, sféd, an anvil. Der. stith-y, properly a smithy, but also 
used with the sense of anvil. 

a Dutch penny. (Du.) In Evelyn's Diary, Oct. 2,1641. 
= Dn. stuiver, formerly stuyver, ‘a stiver, a Low-Countrie peece of 
coine, of the value of an English penny;*'Hexham. β, Allied to 
G. stiber, a stiver; which appears to be related to G. stieben, to 
start, drive, fly about, be scattered, stauben, to dust, powder, stdub- 
chen, an atom, staud, dust. Perhaps the orig. sense was atom or 
small piece. 

STOAT, an animal of the weasel kind. (Scand.) ‘Stoat, a 
stallion-horse, also, a kind of rat;’ Bailey's Dict., vol. i. ed. 1735. 
M.E. stot ; in the Coventry Mysteries, ed. Halliwell, p. 218, 1 
scribe says to the woman taken in adultery: ‘Therfore come forthe, 
thou stynkynge sfoft;’ and in l. 19: ‘To save suche sfottys, it xal 
[shall] ‘not be.’ Here the sense is probably sfoat. The ΜΕ. stot 
means (1) a stoat, (2) a horse or stallion, (3) a bullock; see Chaucer, 
C. T. 617; and my note to P. Plowman, C. x: ‘The reason is 
that the word is a general name for a male animal, and not confined 
to any one kind; the word stag is in the same case, meaning ἃ 
hart, a gander, and a drake; see Stag. The vowel was orig. long, 
but has been shortened into stot in the case of the horse and bullock, 
though Bailey (as above) also has sfoat for the former. = Icel. stiitr, a 
bull Ls Swed. sti a ball tsa ‘a hard blow rath a rod; Dan, stud, ἃ, 

rullock ; Swe .stut, (1) a young ox, (2) ἃ young man; Norweg. 
stut, (1)'a bullock, (2) an ‘orhom. © B. Re orig, sense ἴς “pusher,” 
hence its use in the sense of ‘ox-horn’ or ‘ hard blow,’ also, a strong 
creature, a male, ‘The verb appears in Du. sfooten, to push, thrust, 
whence Du, sfoofer, sb.,a thruster, also a stallion, stootig, adj., butting, 

ring ; Swed. stéta, to push, Dan. stide, G. stossen (strong verb), 
Gotheautan, to strike. ἡ. The Gothic is the orig, form; from 
the Teut. base STUT, appearing also in Stutter, q.v. Fick, 
iii, 348. 
'STOCCADO, STOCCATA, a thrust in fencing. (Ital.,—Teut.) 
Stoceado, Merry Wives, ii. 1.234. Stoccata, Romeo, 1. Stoc- 
eado is an accommodated form, prob. from O. F. estoccade, with the 
same sense, with a final o to imitate Spanish ; cf. Shakespeare's barri- 
cado with E. barricade, [The true Span. form was estocada, ‘a stocada 
or thrust with a weapon;’ Minsheu.] Stoccata is the better form.— 
Ital. stoceata, ‘a foyne, a thrust, a stoccado given in fence;” Florio. 
Formed as if from a fem. pp. of a verb stoccare*, which is made 
from the sb. stoceo, "ἃ trun: atuck, a short sword, an arming 
sword;’ Florio. = G. stock, a stick, staff, trunk, stump; cognate 
with E. Stock, q.v. And see Stoke. Cf. O. Du. stock, ‘a stock- 
rapier;’ Hexham, 

STOCK, a post, stump, stem, ἄς, (E.) In all its senses, it is the 
same word. The sense is ‘a thing stuck or fixed,’ hence a post, 
trunk, stem (metaphorically a race or family), a fixed store or fund, 
capital, cattle, trunk or butt-end of a gun; the pl. stocks signify a 
place where ἃ criminal is set fast, or a frame for holding ships fast, 
or public capital. See Trench, Study of Words, which partly follows 
Horne Tooke's Diversions of Purley, pt.ii.c.4. M.E. stok, trunk of 
a tree, Pricke of Conscience, 676; pl. stokkes, the stocks, P. Plowman, 
Biv. 108.—A.5. stoce, ἃ post, trunk; Deut. xxviii. 36,64. β, The 
word is clearly allied to state, and derived (like stake) from the verb 
to stick, with the sense of stuck fast. The A.S. strong verb stecan* 
must once have existed, though it has not yet been found ; the pt. t. 
must have been st@c*, and τὶ 


'ς sense of ‘ pain in the side,” volt 


BE 
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E analogy with Α. 8. etn, to ent 
t. et, pp. efen. But it is reasonable to 50) that ἃ pp. stocen* 
ae ‘also bhee in use, as we find M, TE. sloken, and still have vinch; cf. 
G. gestocken, pp. of stechen, and the analogy of A. 8. brecan, to break, 
pt. t. bra, pp. brocen, We might then deduce stoct directly from this 
Pp. stoc-en* of the strong verb stecan*, which would suit both sense 
and form, However this may have been, the etymology from stick, 
verb, is quite certain. See Stick. 4 Du. stok, stick, handle, stocks ; 
O.Du. stock; whence O. Du. stockduyue, a stock-dove, stockvisch, 


stock-fish ; stockroose, ‘a rose so called beyond the sea,"i.e. stocks; 
Hexham. +4 Icel. stokkr, trunk, log, stocks, stocks for eet. Dan. 
. H. G. stock 5 


stok, α stick, 4 Swed. stock, a beam, log. G. stock ; 
from gestoch-en, pp. of stechen, ‘Der. stock, verb, M.E. stokhen, 
Chaucer, Troilus, Ὁ. iii 1. 381 ; stockbroker ; stock-dove, Skelton, Philip 
Sparowe, l. 429; stock-exchange, stock-holder, stock:jobbing ; stockfish 
(prob. from Du, stobvisck), Prompt. Parv., and Temp. ili. 2. 79; 
Stock-iah, i.e. log-like, Merch. Ven. v. 81; sfochstill, i.e. still as ἃ 
post (cf. O. Du. stockstille, ‘stone-still, or immoveable,” Hexham); 
stock, a flower, called stocke-gyllofer (stock-gilliflower) in Pals- 
grave stocking, 9.., stoke, q.v. Also stocc-ado, stoce-ata; and stock 


ade, g.v. 

‘STOCKADE, a breast-work formed of stakes stuck in the 

gone. (E.; with F. suffix.) A modem word ; it occurs in Mason's 

6. Garden, Ὁ. ii, spelt stoceade (R.) Βαϊ it is a coined word; for 
the F. estocade only means a stoccata, or thrust in fencing ; still, it is 
made in imitation of it, and the F. estocade is borrowed from 1" 
stoceata; see Stoccado. 

STOCKING, a close covering for the foot and leg. (E.) ‘A 
stocking, or paire of stockings ;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. Formerly called 
stocks ; ‘ Our knit silkestockes, and Spanish lether shoes ;’ Gascoigne, 
Stele Glas, 1. 375. ‘He rose to draw on his strait stockings, and, as 
the deuill would, he hit vpon the letter, bare it away in the hele of 
his stocke,’ &c.; Holinshed, Chron. of Ireland, an. 1532 (R.) ‘Un 
bas de chausses, a stocking, or nether-stock;' Cot. He also has: 
*Un bas de manches, a half-sleeve ;’ which we may compare wi 
*Manche Lombarde, a stock-sleeve, or fashion of halfe sleeve ;’ id. 
Β. ‘The clothing of the legs and lower part of the body formerly con- 
sisted of a single garment, called Aose, in F, chausses, It was after- 
wards cut in two at the knees, leaving two pieces of dress, viz. knee- 
breeches, or, as they were then called, upper-stocks, or in F. haut de 
chausses, and the netherstocks or stockings, in F. bas de chausses, and 
then simply bas, In these terms the element stock is to be understood 
in the sense of stump or trunk, the part of a body left when the 
limbs are cut off. In the same way G. strump/, a stocking, properly 
signifies a stump;' Wedgwood. Similarly, a stock-sleeve is a trun- 
cated sleeve, a half-sleeve. Ὑ. To this I may add that stocking 
is a dimin, form, the nether-stock being the smaller portion of the 
cut hose; it was sometimes called sfock simply, but also nether- 
stock or stocking (= little stock); and the last name has alone 
survived, 

STOIC, a disciple of Zeno. (L.,—Gk.) From Lat. Stoicus.=Gk. 
Στωϊκός, a Stoic; lit. belonging to a colonnade, because Zeno taught 
under a colonnade at Athens, named the Poecilé (ποικίλη). -- Gk. στοά 
lonic στοιά, Attic στωά), a colonnade, place enclosed by pillars. So 
called from the upright position of the pillars; from Gk. στα-, base 
of ἴστημι, I set up, make to stand, = « STA, to stand; see Stand. 
Der. stoic-al, stoic-al-ly, stoic-ism. 

STOKER, one who tends a fire. (Du.) γε have now coined 
the verb to stoke, but only the sb. appears in Phillips, Bailey, ἃς. 
* Stoaker, one that looks after a fire and some other concerns in a 
brew-house;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. The word is Dutch, and came in 
as a term in brewing. = Du. stoker, ‘a kindler, or a setter on fire ;’ 
Hexham, = Du. stoken, ‘to make or kindle α fire, to instigate, or to 
stirre up;’ id. This is the same word as O. F. estaquer, M. E. stoken, 
to stab; see Chaucer, C.T. Group A, 2546 (Six-text), altered in 
‘Tyrwhitt to stike, 1. 248; and is derived from the same source, i.e. 
in the present case, from O. Du, stock, a stick, stock, also a stock- 
rapier (stabbing rapier); no doubt from the use by the sfoker of ἃ 
stock (thick stick) to stir the fire with and arrange the logs; see 
Btoccado, The Ο. Du. stock (Du. stok) is cognate with E. 

q.v. Der, stoke, in the mod. sense (as distinct from M. E. stoken, 
to stab, which is from O. F. yuer). 

STOLE, a long robe, ἃ long scarf for a priest. (L., — Gk.) In 
very early use, A.S, stole; ‘Stola, stole;’ Wright’s Voc. i. 81.—Lat. 
stola.— Gk.o7od4, equipment, a robe, a stole. = Gk, στέλλειν, to equip, 
lit. to set in order; from the same base as E. Stall, q. v. 

STOLID, dull, heavy, stupid. (L.) A late word. ‘Stolid, 

1. i, ed. 1735. — Lat. stolidus, firm, stock-like; 
= Lat. base STAL, to set firm, extension of 


foolish ;’ Bailey, 
f. Gk. στέλλειν, and Lat. stultus; see Stultify. 


hence, dull, stu 
STA, to stan 


fe pp. is generally given as secen*, tog And see Btout. "Der. sfolid-i-ty, coined from Lat, stoliditas. 
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STOMACH. 


stomak, Prompt. Parv, [Now accommodated to the Gk. spel- 
tomac, spelt estomach in Cotgrave. = Lat. stomachum, acc. 
s. = Gk. στόμαχον, a mouth, opening, the gullet, the 
stomach ; dimin, 6f στόμα, the mouth. Prob. connected with στένειν, 
to groan, sighs Skt. stan, to sound, as meaning that which makes a 
noise; see Stun. The Zend word for mouth is gtaman; Fick, i. 
824. Der. stomach, verb, to resent, Antony, iii. 4. 12, from the use 
αἵ stomach in the sense of anger, 1 Hen. VI, iv.1. 141; stomach-er, an 
ornament for the breast, Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 226; stomach-ic. 
STONE, a hard mass of mineral matter, piece of rock, a gem. 
(E) Μ. ΕἾ ston, stoan, Chaucer, C. T. 7997. = A.S. stdn (common) ; 
the change from d to jong o is usual, as in δά, a bone, bar, α boar. 
Ἔα. steen.}Icel. steinn.-+ Dan. and Swed. sten. + G. stein.4-Goth, 
stains, β, All from Tent. type STAINA, a stone; Fick, iii. 347. 
ΟΕ Russ. stiena, a wall. The base is STI, appearing in Gk. rie a 
stone, pebble.  Curtius, i. 64. ‘Der. stone, verb; sfone-blind, a8 
blind as a stone ; stone-bow, used for shooting stones, Tw. Nt. ii. 5.515 
stone-chat, a chattering bird ; stone-cutter, K. ii. 2, 63; stone-fruit; 
stone-still, K. John, iv. 1.77 ; stone-ware; stone's cast ot stone's throw, 
the distance to which a stone can be cast or thrown; sfon-y, Α. 8. 
snl ;_ston-y-heart-ed, τ Hen. IV, ii. 2. 28, 


put for STA, from 4 STA, to stand. ‘The same base appears in sfow 
Pend one or 
Kinsman, v. 2; see stool-ball in Halliwell. 

STOOP (1), to bend the body, lean forward, . 

MLE, stoupen, Wyclif, John, xx. δ. — A.S. stipian, Alfred, 
Orosius, b. vi. c. 24.§ 1.  O. Du. stuypen, ‘to bowe;’ Hexham. Ὁ 
cel. stipa (obsolete). Swed. stupa, to fall, to tilt; cf. stupande, 
sloping, stupning, a leaning forw: . Fram a Teut. base STUP, 
apparently meaning to lean forward; hence also are steep (1) and 
steep (2), the latter of which is merely the causal of είοοῤ, y. And 
perhaps the step- in step-child is from the same root ; it is not improb- 
Pole that step-, meaning ‘orphaned,’ may be from the notion of over= 
tuming (hence destroying) implied in steep (2). Der. steep (1); 


steep (2). 

ΠΡ (2), a beaker; see Stoup. 

STOP, to obstruct, hinder, restrain, intercept, to cease. (L.) M.E. 
stoppen, Ancren Riwle, p. 72,1. 19. = A.S. stoppian, in the comp. for- 
stoppian, to stop up, an unauthorised word noted by Somner, but 
prob. genuine; it is not a form which he would have been likely to 
invent. So also Du. stoppen, to fill, stuff, stop; Swed. stoppa, to fill, 
stuff, cram, stop up; Dan. stoppe, to fill, stuff, cram, &c.; G. stopfen, 
Not a Teut. word, but the same as Ital. ““, to stop up with 
tow, Low Lat. stupare, to stop up with tow, used in the general 
sense of cram, stop. B. All from Lat. stupa, stuppa, the coarse part 
of flax, hards, oakum, tow; οἰ ite with Gk. στύπη, στύππη, with 
the same sense. Allied to Stub, Stupid, and Stump. Cf. Skt. 
stumbh, to stop, allied to stambs, to stop, orig. to make firm. The 
base of stupa is STUP, to make firm or hard, an extension from 4/STU, 
dy-form of «/ STA, to stand; see Stand. Cf. E. stump with Skt. 
stambha, a post,a pillar. Der. stop, sb., K. John, iv. 2. 239 ; stop-cock, 
stopp-oge (with F. suffix), stopp-er ; also stopp-le, M. E. stoppel, Prompt. 
Parv. (with E. suffix, signifying the instrament), _ Doublets, estop, 
to impede, bar, a law term, borrowed from Ὁ. F. estoper (mod. F. 
5 ), from Low Lat. stupars, as above; also stuff, verb. 

STO! a resinous gum, (L.=Gk.) In Hol 
Ὁ. xii.c. 25, heading. = Lat. storax, styrax. = Gk. 
smelling gum produced by the tree called στύραξ ; Herodotus, ii. 


107. 

STORE, provis , abundance, stock. (F.,<L,) M.E. stor, stoor, 
Chaucer, C. 'T. 600; Rob. of Glouc. p. 395, 1.133 the derived verb 
storen occurs as early as in Layamon, |. 13413, later text. ‘Stor, oF 
purvyaunce, Stawrum ;’ Prompt. Parv. =O. F. estor, which Roquefort 
explains by ‘a nuptial gift;" closely allied to O.F. estoire, store, 
provisions. Low Lat. staurum, the same as instaurum, store. = Lat. 
instaurare, to construct, build, restore, renew ; Low Lat. instaurare, 
ta provide necessaries. Cf. O.F. estorer, ‘to build, make, edifie; 
also to store ;’ Cot. = Lat. in, prep. as prefix; and staurare*, to set 
up, place, found also in the comp. restaurare, to restore. 8. This 
form staurare* is due to a lost adj. staurus*, cognate with Gk. 
σταυρόε, an upright pole or stake, orig. ‘upright,’ and Skt. sthévara, 
fixed, stable, immoveable, The Skt. sthd-vara is from sthd, to stand ; 
hence staurus* is formed from the 4/ STA, to stand, by help of the 
Aryan suffixes -wa-ra; see Stand. Der. store, verb, 


of Pliny, 


. STOVE. 


Ve 
ME. stork, Chaucer, Parl. of 


trate. 
stoirm, 


Chaucer, $503; Havelok, 1641 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 154, 
124. ore {and prob. esforie), Burguy; variants 
O.F. histoire, history. ry. Der. stori-ed, 


i.e. painted with stories, representing tales, Milton, Il, Pens. 159; of 
0. F. historié, ‘beautified with story-work,” Cot. Doublet, history. 
STORY (a), th height of one floor in a building, a set of rooms 
at one level. (F. , in his Essay 45 (On Building), speaks 
of ‘the first sfory,’ ‘the under story,’ ‘the second story,’ ἄς. The 
MLE. story in the following passage seems to be the same word: 
‘Hii bygonne her heye tounes strengpy vaste aboute, Her castles and 
storys, pat hii myghte be ynne in doute’ = they began fast about to 
strengthen their high towns, their castles and bui/dings, that they 
might be in [them] when in fear; Rob. of Glouc. p.181, 1.9. Here 
the word is plainly used in the more gen. sense of building ; and story 
represents O.F. estorée, a thing built.—‘ Estorés, built, made, erected, 
ified ; also furnished, stared ;’ Cot. This is the pp. of estorer, to 
build, to store; see Store, 4 Wedgwood adds: "1 cannot find 
that estorée was ever used in the sense of E. story. This is prob. 
ight; the sense in E, seems to have been at first simply a thing built, 
a building ; the restriction of the word to one floor only is peculiar ta 
English. Just in the same way, a floar is properly only a boarded (or 
‘ather) covering of the ground, but was used, by an easy extension of 
meaning, as synonymous with sfory. There can be no doubt as to the 
derivation, as is best shewn by the attempts that have been 
made to fashion sfory out of stawrie (not found) =stagrie (not found) 
i ‘or to derive it stair-y (not 
acl. staidhir, a stair, flight of stairs! 
‘Der. clear-story or clere-story, Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 479, a st 
lighted with windows, as distinct from the blind-story, as the ue 
forium was sometimes called (Lee, Gloss. of Liturgical Terms; Oxford 


Gl Ρ. 57). 
(1)a stallion ; (2) a bullock. (Scand.) See Stoat. 

STOUP, STOOP, a vessel or flagon. (E.) In Hamlet, v. 1. 68. 
MLE. stope. ‘Hee cupa, a stope;’ Wright's Voc. i. 235. — A. S. 
stedp, a cup; Grein, ii. 481. [The change from ed to long ὁ is rare, 
but occurs in chose (A. S. eeds), and though, miswritten for thogh (A. S. 
ped). + Du, stoop, a gallon. $ Icel. staup, a knobby lump, also a 
stoup, beaker, cup.--Swed. stop, a measure, about 3 pints.--G. staw/, 
acup; O.H.G. staup, stoxph.  β. All from the Teut. type STAUPA, 
Fick, iii. 343. The orig. sense seems to have been a lump or mass, 
as in Icelandic; properly ἃ mass of molten metal, as shewn by Icel. 
steypa (put for staupja*), to pour, cast, found, Dan. stébe, to cast, 
mould, seep, See farther under Stoop (2). 

STOUT, bold, strong, robust. (Εἰ, =O. LowG.) M.E. stout, 
Chaucer, C. T. 547. = O.F. estout, stout, furious, also rash, stupid 

Burguy).— Ὁ. Du. sfolf, stout, " stout, bolde, rash:’ Hexham. Low 

. stolt, the same; A.S. stolt (Bosworth), a rare word ; cognate 
with G. stolz, proud. . Further cognate with Lat. stolidus, of 
which the orig. sense was ‘ firm ;’ from the base STAL, extension of 
/ STA, to stand. See Stolid, Stall, Der. stout, sb., a strong 
kind of beer; stout-ly, -ness. 

STOVE, 2 hot-honse, an apparatus for warming a room. (Du) 
«This word has much narrowed its meaning; [4] bath, hot-house . . 
‘was a stove once ;᾿ Trench, Select Gl +. ‘A stowe, or hot-house ;* 
Minshen, ed. 1627. Not an old word. [The A.S. sfofe, suggested 
by Somner, can hardly be right ; or, if so, the word was, at any rate, 
re-introduced.] = O. Du. stove, ‘a stewe, a hot-house, or a baine ;” 
Hexham. Low G. stove, stave, the same. + Icel. stofa, older form 


ἍΜ. Εἰ storen, ῳ stufa, a bathing-room with a stove, a room. - G. stwbe, a room; 


STOVER. STREAK. 601 
Ο.Η. Ὁ. stupé, a heated room. β. Root unknown ; supposed to® strang-er, from O. F. estrangier,‘a stranger,’ Cot. Also estrange, q. ¥. 
bea Tent. word, but even this is doubtful. The Ital. stufa, Span, | Doublet, extraneous. 
estufa, F, étwve, are borrowed from German. γ. Still, the Icel. | STRANGLE, to choke. (F., = L., = Gk.) " M.E. siranglen, 


st6, occurring in eldst6, a fire-stove or fire-place, a hearth, suggests a 
close connection with Btow, q. v. 

STOVER, fodder for cattle. (F., = L.?)_ In Shak. Temp. iv. 63. 
M.E. stouer (with v = u), Seven Sages, ed. Weber, 2606. — O.F. 
estover, estovoir, necessaries, provisions; orig. the infin. mood of ἃ 
verb which was used impersonally with the sense ‘it is necessary;’ 
Burguy, Diez. On the difficult etymology see Diez, who refers it 
either to Lat. stare, or (rather) to Lat. studere, to study, endeavour, 
STOW 5 δ 4) ΜΕ Allit. P 

, to arrange, away. (E.) Μ. Ε. stowen, Allit. Poems, 
B.113. Lit. ‘to put ‘Patines verb made from M. E. stows, a 
place, Layamon, 1174. — A.S. stéw, a place, Mark, i. 45. $ O. Fries. 
sto, a place. We also find Icel. std, in the comp. eldsté, a fire-place, 
hearth. Cognate with Lithuan. stowa, the place in which one stands ; 
from stéti, to stand, β. ΑἹ] from the base STO, put for STA, from 
STA, to stand; see Stand. See Fick, iii. 341, Der. sow-age, 
with F. suffix, Cymb. 1.6, 192. Also bersfow, q.v. @@ Possibly 
stove is a closely related word. 

STRADDLE, to stand or walk with the legs wide apart. (E.) 
In Minsheu, ed. 1627. Spelt striddil and stridle in Levins, ed. 3570. 
‘The frequentative of stride, used in place of striddle. See Stride. 
CE. prov. E. striddle, to straddle ; Halliwell. 

8' GGLE, to stray, ramble away. (E.) Formerly gragle, 
with one g, Chapman, tr. of Homer, Iliad, b. x. 1. 158; and in Min- 
sheu, ed. 1627. Put for strackle; cf. prov. E. strackling, a loose 
wild fellow (North); strackle-brained, dissolute, thoughtless ; Halli- 
well, It is the frequentative of M.E. straken, to go, proceed, roam ; 
“pey ouer lond strakep’ = they roam over the land; P. Plowman’s 

| L. 82; and cf, Cursor Mundi, 1. 1845, Trin. MS. “ ΤῸ strake 
about, circumire ; MS. Devonsh. Gloss., cited in Halliwell. Formed 
from A.S. sirdc, pt. t. of strican, to go, also to strike (Stratmann). 
See Strike, Stroke. 4, No doubt often confused, in popular 
etymology, with stray, but the frequentative of stray would have taken 
the form strail, and could not have had a g. Der. straggl-er, 

STRAIGHT, direct, upright. (E.) Spelt strayght in Palsgrave. 
It is identical with M.E. séreist, the pp. of strecchen, to stretch. 
*Sithe thi flesch, lord, was furst ‘perceyued And, for oure sake, laide 
streizt in stalle ;’ Political, Religious, and Love Poems, ed. Furnivall, 
P. 252, 1. 46. -- Α. 8. streht, pp. of strecean, to stretch ; see Stretch. 
3. adverbial use is early; " William strei3t it hem to ;’ Will. 
of Palerne, 1. 3328; spelt straugat, Gower, C.A. iii. 36, 1.6. Der. 
sraight-ly, straight-ness; straight-forward, -ly; straight-way = in a 
Straight ‘way, directly, spelt streightway, Spenser, F.Q. i. 10.733 
straight-en, verb, a late coinage. ν᾿ Quite distinct from strait, 
which is, however, from the same root. 

STRALN, to stretch tight, draw with force, overtask, constrain, 
filter. (F.,—L.) ΜΕ. streinen, Chaucer, C.T. 9627. = O.F. 
estraindre, ‘to straine, wring hard ;’ Cot.—Lat. stringere, to draw 
tight ; pt.t. strinxi, pp. strictus. Allied to Gk. στράγγοε, twisted, 
στραγγίζειν, to press out, Lithuan. strégti, to become stiff, freeze into 
ice, A.S. streccan, to stretch. See Stretch. Der. strain, sb., 
strainer ; con-strain, di-strain, restrain ; and. see strait, stringent. 

STRATT, strict, narrow, rigid. (F.,—L.) M.E. streit, Chaucer, 
C. T.174; Layamon, 22270. --Ὁ. Εἰ estreit, later estroict, ‘strait, nar- 
row, close, contracted, strict ;’ Cot. Mod. F. ¢troit, = Lat. strictum, 
acc. of strictus, strict, strait. See Strict. 


translate O. froict, in Cotgrave ; strait- 
strait-en, word, Luke, xii. 50. Dot 
STRAND (1), the beach of the sea or of a lake. (E. 


often strond, ucer, C. T. 5245.—A.S. strand, Matt. 5. μ 
strand, + Icel. εἰνδπα (gen. strandar), margin, edge. + Dan., Swed., 
andG. strand. Root unknown; pethaps ultimately due to 4 STAR, 
to spread, strew; see Stratum, Der. strand, verb; cf. Du. stranden, 
‘to arrive on the sea-shoare,’ Hexham. 

STRAND (2), one of the smaller strings that com; pe. 
(Du,?) _* Strand, ‘in sea-language, the twist of a rope τ Phillips, ed. 
1706. It is most probable that the d is excrescent, as commonly in 
E. after m final, and that the word is Dutch. = Du. séreen, ‘a trivial 
word, a skain ;’ Sewel. Sewel further identifies this form with Du. 
streng, ‘a skain, hank; een streng gaeren, ἃ hank of thread ;’ the 
words are prob. not identical, but only nearly related. + G. strakne, 
a skein, beaks prob. closely related to G, strang, a rope, cord, string, 
skein. a 

STRANGE, foreign, odd. (F, = 1.) M.E. strange, Rob. of 
Glouc. . 16, 1.22; Chaucer, C.'T. 1. 13. — O. F. estrange, “strange τ᾽ 
Cot. Mod. F. éfrange; Spab. extraiio, Ital. estranio, estraneo. = 
of extraneus, foreign ; lit. ‘that which is without. 

Lat. extra, without, outside ; see 


Der. srangely, nets sy 


at. 


fo strangle, choake;* Cot, = La 
so 


Havelok, 640.=0. F. estrangler, 
'Gk. στραγγαλόειν, to strangle ; 


strangulare, to throttle, choke. 


στρα, = Gk. στραγγάλη, a halter.=Gk. στραγγός, twisted. 
4/STRAG, STARG, to stretch, strain, twist ; Fick, iii. 826. See 
Stretch. ‘Der. strangl-er ; strangulat-ion, from F. strangulation, ‘a 
strangling,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. strangulationem. 


8 GURY, extreme difficulty in discharging urine. (L., = 
Gk.) Moder and medical. = Lat. stranguria. = Gk. στραγγουρία, 
retention of the urine, when it falls by drops. = Gk. στραγγ-, base of 
στραγξ, that which oozes out, a drop; and οὔριον, urine. The Gk. 
orpart is allied to στραγγός, ‘twisted, compressed. See Strangle 
and Urine. 


STRAP, a narrow strip of leather. (L.) Frequently called a 
strop in prov. Ἐς, and this is the better form. M. E. strope, a noose, 
loop; ‘a rydynge-knotte or a strope,’ Caxton, tr. of Reynard the 
Fox, ed. Arber, p. 33. ‘A thonge, . . a strope, or a loupe,’ Elyot, 
1559; cited in Halliwell. — Α- 5. stropp. ' Struppus, stropp, vel 
dr-widde;’ Wright's Voc. i. 56, col. 2. — Lat. struppus, a strap, 
thong, fillet. Allied to Gk. s, a twisted band or cord; from 
στρέφειν, to twist. See Strophe. From the same Lat. word are 
borrowed Du. strop, halter, F. étrope, δες. Doublet, strop. And 
see strappado. 
STRAPP. 


ADO, a species of torture. (Ital.,— Teut.) In 1 Hen. 
IV, ii. 4. 262. ‘The word has been tumed into a Spanish-looking 
form, but it is rather Italian. In exactly the same way, the Ital. 
stoccata alsa appears as stoccado; see Stoccado. = Ital. strappata, 
a pulling, wringing ; the strappado. = Ital. strappare, to pull, wring. 
= High-German (Swiss) strapfen, to pull tight, allied to G. straft 
tight (Diez). Perhaps G. straf' is not a real Teut. word, but due to 
Lat. sts a strap, twisted cord; see Strap. 

STRATAG) an artifice, SP. in war. (F.,=L., = Gk.) 
Spelt stratageme, Sir P. Sidney, Apology for Poetry, ed. Arber, p. 37. 
= 0.F, stratageme, ‘a stratagem ;* Cot. = Lat. strategema. = Gk. 
στρατήγημα, the device or act of a general. = Gk. στρατηγός, ἃ 
general, leader of an army. = Gk. ozpar-és, an army; and ἄγ-ειν, to 

an 
from its spread out over ground, and is allied wo 
γυμι, I spread out, and Lat. sternere; see Strt 
ἄγειν is cognate with Lat. agere; see Agent. 


Curtins, i, 265. 
Der. strategy, from Gk. στρατηγία, generalship, from στρατηγεόε, 
strateg-ic, Gk. στρατηγικόε ; strateg-ic-al, -ly; strategist. 

rock, (L) ta 


@ general ; 

‘STRATUM, © layer, esp. of earth or Thomson, 
Autumn, 745. = Lat. stratum, that which is laid flat or spread out, 
neut. of stratus, pp. of sternere. Allied to Gk. στόρνυμι, I spread 
out. = / STAR, to scatter, spread out; see Star. Der. strati-fic- 
at-ion, strat-i-fy, coined words, And see street, con-ster-nat-ion, pro- 
strate, strat-agem ; also strew, straw. 

STRAW, a stalk of corm when thrashed. (E.) M.E, straw, 
Chaucer, C.'T. 11007 ; also stre, stree, id. 2920. -- Α. 8, streaw, streow, 
stred ; it occurs in stred-berige, a strawberry, Wright's Voc. i. 31, col. 
a, and in the derivative streow-ian, to strew, as below. + Du. stroo, 
+ cel. strd. Dan. straa. + Swed. sird. 4 G. strok, O.H.G. strow, 
strao, Cf. Lat. stra-men, straw, litter, stru-ere, to heap up; Goth. 
straujan, to strew. B. From the base STRU, to scatter, allied to 
STRA (as in Lat, stra-men, stra-tum); variants of ψ STAR, to spread 
out, scatter; see Star. Der. strew, verb, 4. v.; $1 TY, 
A.S. atredberige, as above, from the resemblance of its runners or 
suckers to straws, 

STRAY, to wander, rove, err. (F..=L.) M.E. straien: the deri- 
vative a-straied, PP is in Gower, C. A. ii. 132, 1.11; and see the 

Parv. = O. F. estraier, to stray 


Prom jarguy. B. A conso- 
nant has been lost, as usual in O. F., between ai and er, and this 
consonant is, doubtless, d. See Diez, who compares Prov, estradie 


one who roves about the streets or ways, one who strays, from Prov. 
estrada, a street; also O.F. estree, ἃ street. This is confirmed by 
O. Ital. stradiotto, ‘a wandrer, gadder, traueller, earth-planet, a high- 
waie-keeper,’ Florio, from Ital. strada, a street. Ὑ. Thus the lit. 
sense is ‘one who roves the streets.’ All from Lat. strata, a 
street; see Street. 4 The Low Lat. extrarius, cited by Wedg- 
wood, would have become estraire in O. F., whereas the O. F. 
‘was estraier or estrayer (see Cotgrave). The Low Lat. forms for 
stray, sb., given by Ducange, are estraeria, estrajeria, extraeria, which 
are rather rowed from F. than true Lat. words. The explanation 
ven by Diez is quite satisfactory. Cf. mod. F. batteur d'estrade, a 
joiterer (Hamilton), Der. stray, sb., oddly spelt streyue, strayue, in 
P. Plowm, B. prol. 94, C. i. 92, old form also estray (Blount, Nomo- 

lexicon), from O. Εἰ estraier, to stray, as above. 
a line or long mark on a differently coloured ground. 


602 STREAM. STRINGENT. 

Scand.) M.E. streke, Prompt. Parv. [The M.E. word of A. .® stratus), to scatter. All from + STAR, to scatter; see Straw, 
origin is strike, Chaucer, on the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 7, 1. 6; from A. Stratum, Star. 

atric, a line, formed from stric-, base of pp. of sirican, to go, pro-| STRICKEN, advanced (in years); see Strike. 


ceed, also to strike.] — Swed. strek, a dash, stroke, line; Dan. streg, 
4 line, streak, stroke, strij Allied to Swed. stryka, to stroke, rul 
strike; Dan. stryge. + Goth. striks, a stroke with the et. See 
Strike and Stroke. @ It may be noted that M.E. striken 
sometimes means to go or come forward, to proceed, advance ; 
Se Coss te ake of Eng., ed. Morris and Skeat, and P. Plow- 
man, B. prol. 1 Cf. ae” Du. streek, a line, stroke, course. A 
streak is Properly a forward course, a stroke made by sweeping 
anything along. Der. streak, verb, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 2573 
streak-y. 
STREAM, a current or flow. (Ε.) Μ. Ε, streem, Chaucer, C, T. 
466, 456, 3803 = A.S. stredm, Grein, ii. 488.4 Du. stroom. + Icel. 
rawr + Swed. ‘and Dan, strim.-—G. strom; O.H.G. straum, 
‘All from the Teut. base STRAU-1 MA, where -ma is 


Stroum, 


the Aryan sui x -ma; the word means ‘that which flows,’ from the 
Teut. base STRU, to flow. The orig. root is 4/ SRU, to flow; cf. 
Skt. sru, to flow, Gk. ῥέειν (put for opéFew), to flow, Irish sroth, a 
ream, Lithuan. srowe, a stream. The ¢ seems to have been inserted, 
for 


ter ease of pronunciation, not only in Teutonic, but in Sla- 
ic; cf. Russ. struia, a stream. See Curtis, i. 4393 Fick, i. 837, 
iii. 349. tting of sr for str occurs, contrariwise, in Irish sraid, 
B22 com beat strata; see Street. From the same root we 
have rheum, rhythm, ruminate, catarrk. Der. stream, verb, M. E. 
stremen, streamen, Ancren Rivwle, p. 188, note ¢; stream-er, Hen. V, 
iii. chor. 6; stream-i-et, a double diminutive ; stream-y. 

STREET, a paved way, a road in a town. (L) M.E. strete, 
‘Wyclif, Matt. xii. 19. = A.S. strat, Grein, ii, 487.— Lat. strata, put 
for strata wia, ἃ paved way; strata is fem. of stratus, pp. of sternere, 
to strew, scatter, pave.—4/ STAR, tosprea read out; see Stratum and 
Star. | The 6. strass is lil kewise rowed from Latin ; so also 
Ital. strada, ἃς. Der. stray, 4. 

STRENGTH, might. CE}. "MLE. strengthe, Chaucer, C.7. 84. 
=A. S. strengdu, Grein, ii. 487... Α. 8. strang, strong ; see Strong. 


Der. strength-en. 

STRENUOUS, vigorous, active, zealous. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627. Englished from Lat. sirens, vigorous, active. Allied to Gk. 
στρηνής, strong, ernie. to to make firm, στερεός, firm; see Stereo- 
scope. Der. sr 

STRESS, strain, force, ‘pressure. (Fam ried 1. Used in the sense 
of distress, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 311, last line. * Stresse, 
or wed take {pledge taken) by strengthe one vyolence, Vadimonium;* 
Prompt. Parv. Here stresse is obviously short for M.E. destresse, in 
the sense ‘distress for rent ;’ and stress may sometimes be taken as a 
short form of distress; see Distress. 2. ' Stresse, ot streytynge, 
Constrictio;” Prompt. Parv. ‘I siresse, I strayght one of bis liberty 
or thrust his body ἐν lyther, Te estroyssi we. This is from 
O. F. estrecir (also spel at μαγεία, ‘to straiten, pinch, contract, bring 
into a narrow compass,’ This answers to a Low Lat. form 
strictiare*, not found, a derivative of strictus, drawn together; see 
Strict. We may regard sfress as due, ἃ Theis to this verb, but 
it comes ta much the same thing. ‘he loss of the initial di- 
‘occurs also in sport, slay, spend, Bc. ; wi is therefore merely what 
we should ε: say 
CanEron, to draw out, exten, © M. E. strecchen, Chaucer, 

15937; pt. t. straughte, id. 201: straught ot atreight, 
whe hence mod Εἰ uraight. ὧν Ss. tireecan, John, xxi τ Tt irehte, 
Matt. xxi. 8: pp. stredt, Formed as a causal verb from?A. 8. strac, 
strec, strong, violent, of which the pl. sirece occurs in Matt. xi. 
and the derivative anstrac, resolute, in Gregory's Past. Care, c. xlii, 
ed. Sweet, p. 305, 1. 18. . S, strec is a mere variant of stearc, 
stark, strong; see Stark. The sense of stretch is, accordingly, to 
make stiff or hard, as in tightening a cord, or straining it. Or we 
may regard strecean as a secondary verb due to Teut. base STARK, 
to draw tight <4/ STARG, an extension of 4/ STAR, to spread out. 
Either way, the root is the same, and it makes but little difference. 
+ Du. strebken. + Dan. strable, to stretch ; strak, a stretch.-+Swed. 
Mtricka. 4G. strecken ; from strack, adj,, straight ; cf. stracks, straight- 
way, immediately. CE also Lat. stringere, to draw tight, which is 
closely related; Gk. στραγγόε, twisted tight. Other nearly related 
words are string and strong; also strain, strait, stringent, strangle, 
strict. Der. stretch, sb., stretcher, straight. 

STREW, STRAW, to spread, scatter loosely. (E.) Spelt straw, 
Matt. xxi. 8.ι M.E. strawen, strewen, Chaucer, C. T. 10927. = A.S. 
streowian, Matt. xxi. 8; Mark, xi.8.—A-S. streaw, straw ; see Btraw. 
+ Du. strooijen, to scatter; from stroo, straw. Ββ. The E.and Du. 
verbs are mere derivatives from the sb., but Icel. strd, Swed. stra, 
Dan. strée, and (perhaps) G. streuen, to strew, are more orig. forms, 


STRICT, stit, exact, severe, secre. (L.) ἴα Meas for Meas. 
i. 3. τῷ. — Lat. etrietus, 


Pp. of stringere; see Bt 
ly, -ness; stricture, frot 


itringent. 
ym Lat. strictura, orig. fem. of fat. τς 
Der. stress. Doublet, strait, adj. 

STHEDE, to walk with long steps. (E.) Μ. Ε. strides, Cursor 
Mandi, 1035; Layamon, 17982 5 ΠΡ strade, Iwain and’ Gawin, 
3193, in Ritson’s Met. Rom. vol. i; cf. bestrode, bestrood, in Chaucer, 
Ὁ. ἘΞ 13831.—A.5. stridan, to strive, also to stride; an unauthorised 

word, but a strong verb, and a true form; Lye gives bestridan, to be- 
stride, as a derivative. The pt. t. would have been strdd, and the pp. 
striden, as shewn by mod. E. strode, and the derivative striddle, cited 
under Straddle. Cf. O. Sax. and O. Fries. strid, strife; O. Sax. 
stridian, O. Fries. strida, to strive. B. That the word should 
have meant both to strive and to stride is curious; but is certified by 
the cognate Low G. striden (pt. t. streed, pp. streden), meaning (1) to 
strive, (2) to stride; with the still more remarkable derivative be- 
striden, also Penning (1) to combat, (2) to bestride, as in dat Peerd 
bestriden, to bestride the horse; Bremen Wérterbuch, pp. 1063, 1064. 
[Precisely the same double meaning reappears in Low G. strewn, 

1) to strive, (2) to stride, and the sb. streve, (1) a striving, (2) a stride. 

notes O. Du. streven, ‘to force or to strive, to walke to- 
gethers’ which points to the meaning of stride as originating from 
the contention of two men who, in walking side by side, strive to oxt- 
pace one another, and so take long steps.) y.. Other cognate 
words are Du. strijden (pt. t. streed, pp. gestreden), G. streiten (pt. t. 
stritt, pp. gestritten), Dan. stride (pt. t. stred), only in the sense to 
strive, to contend ; cf. also the weak verbs, Icel. strida, Swed. strida, to 
strive. See further under Strife, Strive. 
stride, sb.; o-stride, adv., King Alisaunder, 4H bestride, 
8 |, contention, dispute, contest. (F.,— Scand.) In early 
use; Layamon, 29466, later text; Ancren Riwle, p. 200, last line 
but one. =O. Ε΄ estrif, ‘strife, debate ;’ Cot. = Icel. strid, strife, con- 
tention; by the common change of th to f, as in Shakespeare's fill- 
horse for thill-horse. +0. Sax. and Ο. Fries. ἐπί strife. + peg met i 

Dan. and Swed. strid. + G. streit; O. H. G. 

Further cognate with O. Lat. stlis (gen. stl ὧν, strife, later Lat. 
see Litigate. Root unknown. Der. strive, q.v. 

STRIKE, to hit, dash, stamp, coin, give a blow to. (E.) ΜῈ. 
striken, orig. to proceed, advance, esp. with a smooth motion, to flow; 
hence used of smooth swift motion, to strike with a rod or sword. 
“Ase strem pat strike) stille’=like a stream that flows gently ; Spec. 
of Eng., ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 48, 1. a1.‘ Strek into a studie’ = 


fell into a study ; Will. of Paleme, 4038. ‘A mous . . . Stroke forth 
nly’ =a mouse advanced boldly; P. Plowman, prol. 183. Strong 
‘irab, streb, strob, mod. truck; pp. εἰρέαται, later stricken, 


i PR 
struck, ‘The phr. ‘stricken in s-advanced in years; 
7.—A.S. strican, to go, roceed, advance, Pt. t. sirde, pp. 
“Rodor striceS ymbutan'=the firmament goes round, i. €. 
Du. strijken, to smooth, rub, stroke, spread, 
gestrichen, to stroke, rub, 
smooth, spread, strike. B. All from Teut. base STRIK; ch 
Goth. striks, a stroke, dash with a pen, cognate with Lat. strige 
row, ἃ furrow. We also find Icel. sirjaika, pt.t. strauk, pp. strokinn, 
to stroke, rub, wipe, to strike, flog; Swed. stryka, to stroke, wil 
strike, rove; Dan, mt , the same; from a related base STRU! 
Fick, iii, 39. ‘Aryan base is STRIG, appearing in lat 
stringere, which is precisely bivalent to A.S, strican, when used 
in the sense to graze, or tou htly with a swift motion. See 
Stringent. Der. striker, ttrdhing 3 also stroke, q. v.; sreak, ιν. 
Also. eile, be the name δι a pene, orig. an instrument with a 
straight for level ling striking off) a measure of grain. 
STRING, thin cord. (E.) ME. string, streng, Chaucer, C.T. 
ee, TAS. πάγῳ "oun ii, 15. From its being strongly or 
tightly twisted. = strang, strong, violent. + Diu. streng ; fom 


atricen, 
revolves ; Grein, ii. 489. 
strike. +6. streichen, pt. t. strich, pp. 


streng, adj., ναῖον “rigid.  Icel. strengr ; from _ Dan. 
strang ; from streng. + Swed. string, sb.; from string, adj. 40. 
sirong. CE. Gk, στραγγάλη, ἃ halter; from στραγγός, hard twisted. 


trong. Der. string, verb, tly a weak verb, being formed 
fom the sb, but the τ ‘rung also oecurs, LLL ie 3 343» 
formed by analogy with an hing {rom fling, and sing from sing. Also 
string-ed, the correct form; stringsy; bow-string ; heart-string. 

8 GENT, urgent, strict. (L.) In Phillips, ed. τοῦ. —Lat. 
tringen, stem of pres. part. of stringers to draw tight, compress, 
urge, &c.; pp. sfrictus, From the base cened form of 
STRAG, from 4/ STARG, to stretch, ‘ota catension of 4/ STAR, 
to spread. Fick, i. 827. See Stark, Strong. Der. stringent-ly, 
stringency; and see strict, strait, a-stringent, a-striction, strain, com 


and related to Lat. sfru-ere, to heap up, sternere (pt. t. stra-wi, pp.@strain, di-strain, re-strain, stress, di-stress. 


STRIP. 


STRUT. 603 


STRIP, to tear off, skin, render bare, deprive, plunder. (E.)® STROP, a piece of leather, &c. for sharpening razors. (L) 


ΜῈ. stripen, strepen, Chaucer, C.T. 1008, 87393 pt. t. strepte, spelt 
strupte, Juliana, p. 63, 1. 16; pp. strept, spelt i-struped, Ancren Riwle, 
B 148, note g. = A.S. strypan, in comp. bestrypan, to plunder, A. S. 

chron, an. τοῦς, + Du. stroopen, to plunder, strip; cf. strippen, to 
whip, to strip off leaves; strepen, to stipe, +0.H.G. stroufen, cited 
by Stratmann, B. The base is STRUP, to strip off; cf. O. Du, 
stroopen, ‘to flea [flay], to skin, or to pill,” Hexham. Perhaps related 
to the base STRUK, to stroke, rub, wipe, as seen in Icel. strjtika; see 
under Strike. The equivalence of these bases appears in E. stripe 
as compared with stroke and streak ; so also G. streifen, to graze, has 
just the sense of Lat, stringere, which is related to E. strike. Der. 
strip, sb., a piece stripped off, And see stripe, tripling. 

8! ἃ streak, a blow with a whip. (Du) Not a very old 
word, and ΑἹ tly borrowed from Dutch; prob. because con- 
nected with ie trade of weaving. M.E. stripe, Prompt. Parv.=— 
Ὁ. Du. strijpe, as in strijp-hleedt, ‘a parti-coloured sute,’ Hexham ; cf. 
Du. streep, a stripe, streak. Low G. stripe, a stripe, strip; stripen, to 
stripe ; striped Tug, striped cloth. + G. sireif, a stripe, streak, strip. 
From ‘the notion of flaying; the O. Du. stroopen meant ‘to flay,’ as 
shewn under Strip. Hence, a strip, the mark of a lash, a stripe. 
4 Similarly E. streak is connected with E. stroke; from the mark of 
ἃ δῖον. Der. stripe, verb. 

STRIPLING, a youth, lad. (E.) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, i. 2. 
144. ‘He is but a yongling, A stalworthy stryplings* Skelton, Why 
Come Ye Nat to Courte, 345. A double dimin. from srip; the 
sense is ‘one as thin as a strip,’ a growing Jad not yc filled out. 
Cf. ‘ you tailor’s yard, you sheath, you bow-case;’ 1 Hen. 1V, ii. 4. 
473. Similarly a strippet is a very narrow stream ; ‘a little brooke 
oF stri ‘olinshed's Descr. of Scotland, c. 10. § 2. 

BTEIVE, to struggle, contend. (Ε΄, — Scand.) M.E. striven, a 
weak verb, pt.t. strived, Will. of Paleme, 4099. Made into astrong 
verb, with pt. t. strof, Chaucer, C. T. 1040; mod. E. strove, pp. 
striven ; by analogy with drive (drove, driven). = O.F. estriver, ‘to 
strive,’ Cot.=O. F. estrif, strife. See Btrife 

STROKE (1), a blow. (E.) M.E. strok, strook, Chaucer, C. T. 
1709. = A.S. strdc, pt. t. of strican, to strike; with the usual change 
of dto longo. See Strike. So also G. streich, a stroke, from ὦ. 
strcichen, to stroke, to whip. 

STROKE (2). to rub gently. (E.) _M.E. stroken, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 
10479. -- A.S. strdcian, to stroke; Alfred, tr. of Gregory's Past. 
Care, ed. Sweet, p. 303, 1. 10. A causal verb; from strac, pt. t. 
of A.S. strican, to go, pass swiftly over, mod. E. strike. See 
Btrike, So also G. streicheln, to stroke, from streichen, to rub, 
strike. 

STROLL, to rove, wander, (Scand. ?) A te word «When 
stroulers durst presume to pick your purse;’ Dryden, sth prol. to 
Univ. of Oxford’ 1 33. «Knowing that rest, quiet, and alee. with 
lesser meat, will sooner feed any creature than your meat with liberty 
to run and stroyle about ;’ Blith’s Husbandry, 1652; cited by Wedg- 
wood. The spellings stroyle, stroul, shew that a consonant has been 
lost ; the forms are contracted as if from strugle*, or strukle*. The 
verb is clearly the frequentative of Dan. sryge, to stroll, as in stryge 
Landet om or stryge ombring i Landet, to stroll about the country; 
Swed. seryka, to stroke, also, to stroll about, to ramble, The / a) 

ars in Swed. dial. strytel, one who strolls about, also used in the 
form stryker (Rietz). The verb appears in Du. struikelen, to stumble, 
with a variation in the sense; so G. straucheln, £ All these 
are from the base STRUK, which, as explained under Strike, 
occurs in Teutonic as a variant of STRIK, to strike, The corres- 
ponding E. word from the datter base would be strikle* or strackle*; 
of these, the former is only represented by the simple verb appearing 
in M.E. striken, to flow, to advance, and G. reichen, with its deri- 
tive streicher, a stroller; but the latter is still in use in the form 


Merely the old form of strap; from Lat. struppus; see Strap. 
STROPHE, part of a song, poem, or dance. (Gk.) Formerly 
used also as a rhetorical term ; * Stroj ilely deceits, subtilties in 
arguing, conversions, or turnings; Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. = Gk. 
oop a turing, twist, trick; esp. the turning of the chorus, 
dancing to one side of the orchestra ; hence, the strain sung during this 
evolution; the strophé, to which the antistrophe answers. = Gk. 
στρέφειν, to turn. Perhaps related to strap. Der. anti-strophe, apo- 


strophe, cata-strophe, epi-strophe. 
STRUOTU As hial pain ΡΟ 
ἃ building, construction, arrangement. (F.,=L, 
Tn Minsheu, ed. 1627. =F. structure, ‘a structure ;’ Cot.—Lat. struc 


tura, a building 
build, orig. to heap together, arrange. From the base STRU, allied 
to Goth. straujan, G. streuen, to strew, lay; from 4 STAR, to 
spread out. Cf. Lat. stra-tvm, from ster-nere. Fick, i. 8:4. See 
star. Der. (from struere) con-strue, con-struct, destroy, de-struction, 
instruct, in-straement, mis-conv strue, ob-struct, super-itructure, 
STRUGGLE, to make great bodily efforts. (Scand.) ΜΕ. 
srogelen, Chaucer, C. T. 10248. Palsgrave not only gives: ‘I 
stroggell with my bodye,’ but also: ‘T strogell, I murmure with 
wordes secretly, je grommelle” The latter, however, is merely a 
metaphorical ee, ie. 10 oppose with words instead of deeds, The 
Μ.Ὲ. strogelen is a weakened form of strokelen*, which is, practi- 
cally, the frequentative of strite, but formed from the Scand. base 
STRUK instead of the E. base STRIK, as explained under Strike. 
The sense is ‘to keep on striking,’ to use violent exertion ; ef. Icel. 
srokir, a band-chum, with an upright shaft which is worked up and 
down, strokka, to churn, from strjtka (pp. strokinn), to stroke, also 
to strike, to beat, flog. So also the M. E. strogelen is derived from 
strok-, base of strok-inn, the pp. of the above strong verb. We may 
also note Swed. strdka, to ripple (strip) flax, stryk, sb., a beating, 
from stryka, to stroke, strike; Swed. dial. strok, @ stroke, blow 
(Rietz) ; Dan. stryg, a beating, from stryge, to strike, stroke. The 
weakening of # to g is common in Danish. β, We also find cog- 
nate words in Du, struikelen, G. strauckeln, to stumble, lit. ‘to keep 
on striking one's feet.” q It is worth while to notice the three 
frequentative verbs formed from strike, viz. (1) straggle, ‘to keep on 
going about ;’ (2) struggle, ‘to keep on beating or striking ;* and 
(3) the contracted form stroll, with much the same sense as straggis, 
but in form nearer to struggle. The difference in sense between the 
first and second is due to the various senses of M.E. striken. See 
Stroke, Strike. Der. struggle, sb. 
STRUM, to thrum ona piano. (Scand.) ‘The sérum-strum [a 
musical instrument) is made like a cittern ; Dampier’s Voyages, an. 
1684 [R.] The word is imitative, and stands for s¢hrum ; it is made 
from thrum by prefixing the letter s, which, from its occurrence 
several words as representing O. F. es (=Lat. ex), has sequired a 
fictitious augmentative force. So also s-plash for plask. See 5 
‘STRUMPET, a prostitute. (F.,—L.) M.E. strompet, P. Plow- 
man, B. xv. 42. The m in this word can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that it is an E. addition, and that the word is ἃ strength- 
ened form of stropet* or strupet*, ‘The τοί is a F. dimin, suffix ; and 
the derivation is from Ὁ, Εἰ. strupe, noted by Roquefort as a variant 
of O.F. stupre, concubinage. = Lat. stuprum, dishonour, viol 
Root uncertain. }. The curious position of the r causes no diffi- 
culty, as there must have been a Low Lat. form sirupare *, used con- 
vertibly with Lat. stuprare, This is clear from Ital. strupare, variant 
of stuprare, Span. estrupar, variant of estuprar, to ravish, and from the 
O.F. strupe quoted above. Perhaps the E. word was formed directly 
from Low Lat. strupata * = stuprata, fem. of the pp. of stuprare. The 
verb stuprare is from the sb. stuprum. γι We find also Irish and Gael. 
striopach, a strumpet; this is rather to be referred to the same Low 
Lat. strupare* than to be taken as the orig. of the E. word. δ. The 
prob. root is 4/STUP, to push, strike against ; οἱ, Gk. στυφελίζειν, 
to maltreat ; Fick, 1.826. 


3 orig. fem. of fut. part. of struere (pp structus), to 


Dan. strutte, strude, to 
strat, Swed. dial. strutta, to walk with a jolting step (Rietz), The 
Norweg. strut means a spout that sticks out, a nozzle; the Icel. 
stritr is a sort of hood sticking out like a hon; the Swed. strut is a 
cone-shaped piece of paper, such as grocers put sugar in, ‘The orig. 
notion of sfrut seems to be ‘to stick out tify. jote further Low 
G. strut, rigid, stiff, G. strauss, a tuft, bunch, strotzen, to be puffed 
up, to strut. ‘The prov. E. sfrunt, (1) a bird's tail, (2) to strut 
Caliiwetty, a nasalised form of strut. Der. strut, sb. 


@ STRUT (2), a support for a rafter, &c. (Scand.) Strut, with 


604 STRUT. STUN. 

carpenters, the brace which is framed into the ring-piece and principal ®and cognate with Gk. σπουδή, eagemess, zeal. It is probable that 
rafters ;’ Bailey, vol. i. ed. 1731. _ The orig. sense is a sti of | E. speed is also from the same root, though with a different affix; 
wood; οἱ. Low G. struft, rigid. It is, accordingly, closely linked | see 81 Der. study, verb, M.E. studien, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 184; 
with Strut studi-ed ; studi-ous, from F. studieux, ‘studious,’ from Lat. sfudiosws ; 
ἘΣΕΥΟΉΝΥΝΕ, α vcleat poison. (Gk.) Modem. Formed with | studi-ous-ly, -ness, | Also studio, Ital, studio, study, also ἃ school, from 
suffix -ine (F. -ine, Lat. «να, -inus) from Gk. στρύχνος, nightshade. | Lat. studium. 

STUB, the stump of a tree left after it is cut down, (E.) ‘Old| STUFF, materials, houschold furniture. (FL) 1. See Luke, 
stockes and stubs of trees;” Spenser, F.Q. i. 9. 34. _M.E. stubbe, | xvii. 31 (A-V.)_ ‘The sayd treasoure and stufe;’ Fabyan's Chron. 


Chaucer, C. T. 1980.—A. 5. styb, a stub ; * Styrps, yb,’ Wright's Voc. 
i. 80, col. 13 also spelt steb, id. 17, col. 1, 1. 7. + Du. stobbe, + Icel. 
stubbi, stubbr, 4 Dan, stub, + Swed. stubbe, B. Allied to Gk. 
στύπος, a stub, stump ; from the base STUP, to make firm, set fast, 
extension of STU, by-form of ¢/ STA, to stand, Also allied to 
Gael. εἰοῦ, a stake, a stub, Lithuan. sfebas, an upright pillar, mast of 
of a ship, Lat. stipes, Skt. stamba, a post, Skt. stambh, to make firm, 
set fast. Fick, i. 821. Der. stub, verb, to root out stubs ; stubb-y, 
stubb-ed, stubb-ed-ness ; and see stubb-le, stubb-orn, stump, stip-ul-ate. 

STUBBLE, the stubs of cut com, (F.,—O.H.G.) M.E. stobil, 
‘Wyclif, Job, xiii. 2g; Chaucer has sfoble-goos, C.T. 4351..-0. F. 
estouble, * stubble, Cot. ; also estuble (Littré, 5. ν. éteule).—O. H. G. 
stupfild, G. stoppel, stubble. + Du. stoppel, stubble. Lat. stipula, 
dimin. of stipes. See Stub. 

STUBBORN, obstinate, persistent. (E.) M.E. stoburn, also 
stiborn, ‘Styburne, or stoburne, Austerus, ferox,’ Prompt. Parv.; 
stiborn, Chaucer, C.T. 6038 (Group Ὁ, 456). CE. styburnesse, sb., 
Prompt. Parv. As the AS. y is represented in later English both by 
dand u (as in A.S. cyssan=E. hiss, A.S. fyrs=E. furze) we at once 
refer stibborn or stubborn to A.S, styb, a stub, with the sense of stub-like, 
hence immoveable, stiff, steady, ὅς. 'B. The suffix -orn is to be 
regenied as adjectival, and stands for -or, the -m being merely added 
afterwards, as in mod. E. bitter-n from M.E. bitoure; -or being the 
same adj. suffix as in Α. 5. bit-or, E. bitt-er (of course unconnected 
with M. E. bitoure, a word of F. origin). We should thus have, from 
A.S, styb, an adj. stybor* =stub-like, stubborn, and the sb. stybornes*, 
stubborness; and the form stibor-m doubtless arose from misdividing 
stybor-nes as styborn-(n)es. Ὑ. This is verified by the forms in 
Palsgrave ; he gives the adj. as stoburne and stubburne, but the sb. as 
stubbernesse and stubblenesse, the latter of which could only have 
arisen from an Α. 5. form stybol*, with suffix «Οἱ as in wac-ol, vigilant. 
@ The suffix ern in northern admits of a different explanation, 
Der. stubborn-ly, -ness. 

STUCCO, 


Rass. 
stado, a herd or drove. . All from Teut. type STODI, g stud ; 
the orig. sense is ‘an establishment,’ as we should call it; from 
Teut. base STG, to stand, from 4/STA, to stand. Cf. Lithuan. sfoti, 
to stand ; sfodas, a drove of horses. So also E. sfall, from the same 
root. Fick, iii. 341, Der. stud-horse; also steed, q. v. 

STUD (2), a nail with a large head, large rivet, double-headed 
button. (E.)' A stud is also a stout post; ‘the upright in a lath 
and plaster wall,’ Halliwell. It is closely allied to stub and stump, 
with the similar sense of stiff projection; hence it is a boss, &c. 
M.E. stode; Lat. bulla is glossed ‘a stode,’ also ‘nodus in cingulo, 


Wright's Vo 1. The Lat. membratas (ferro) is glossed 
by ystodyd = studded, id. 123,1. 1. = A.S. stud, a post, Elfred, tr. of 
iii, c. 10; written sfupw in one MS. 4 Dan, sféd, in the sense 


δ post. 37. 
STUDENT, ‘scholar, learner. (L.) In Shak. Merry Wives, iii, 
1.38. = Lat. student-, stem. of pres. part. of studere, to be eager 
about, to study. _B. It is extremely probable that studere stands 
for spudere*, and is cognate with the almost synonymous Gk. 
σπεύδειν, to hasten, to be eager about. The senses of Lat. stu- 
diem 208 Gk. σπουδή are curiously similar ; see Curtius, ii. 360. See 
Study. 

STUDY, application to a subject, careful attention, with the wish 
to leam. (F..—L.) Μ. Ε. studie, Will. of Paleme, 2981, 4038, 
4056. = O.F. estudie, later estude, mod. F. étude, study (Littré). = 


Ο. Ε΄ estoffe, * stuffe, matter ; Mod. F. étoffe; 
Ital. stoffas Span. estofa, quilted stuff. red from Lat. stupa, 
stuppa, the coarse part of flax, hards, oakum, tow (used as material 
for stufing things or for stopping them up); but, instead of bei 

derived directly, the pronunciation of the Lat. word was Germani: 

before it passed into French. See Diez. Hence also G. stoff, stuff; 
but English retains the Lat. p in the verb to stop; see Stop. 
3. The sense of the Lat. word is better shewn by the verb to stuff, i. e. 
Skelton has the pp. stuffed, Bowge of Court, 180, = Ο. Ε΄ 
estoffer, ‘to stuffe, to make with stuffe, to furnish or store with all 
necessaries ;* Cot. This answers to Ὁ. stopfen, to fill, to stuff, to 
quilt (note the Span. estofa, quilted stuff, above), which is a German- 
ised pronunciation of Low Lat. stapare, tuppare to stop up with tow, 
tocram, to stop; see Stop. 8. We also use E. stuff-y in the sense of 
“close, stifling ;" this sense is due toO.F. estoufer, “to stifle, smother, 
choake, stop the breath, Cot. Mod. F. étouffer. ΤΈΣ etymology of 
this last word is disputed ; Diez derives it from O. F. es- (= Lat. ex-) 


©. 123, § 2. 


prefix, and Gk. τῦφος, smoke, mist, cloud, which certainly a in 
Span. tufo, warm vapour from the earth. " Scheler disputes this view, 
and suppotes O. F. etoufer to be all one with O. F. etofers. which 
seems reasonable. "In Ἐς, we talk of ‘ stopping the breath’ with the 


notion of suffocating, Littré says that the spelling d/oufer is in 
Diez’s favour, because the F.word for stop is étouper, with p, not f; 
but this is invalidated by his own derivation of Ε΄. ¢foffe from Lat. 
stupa, as to which no French etymologist has any doubt. In E., we 
certainly regard all the senses of stuffas belonging to but one word ; 
“I stuffe one up, I stoppe his breathe ;* Palsgrave. 
*, to cause to seem foolish. (L.) A mod. word; 

coined (as if with F. suffix ~ify, F.-ifeer) from a Lat, form stulti- 
Ficare*, to make foolish. — Lat. stulti-, for stulto-, crude form of 
stultus, foolish; and -ficare, for facere, to make. }. The Lat. stultus 
is closely allied to stolidus, with the like sense of fixed, immoveable, 
hence, stupid, dull, foolish. See Stolid. Der. stultific-at-ion, also 
8 coined word. 

STUMBLE, to strike the feet against obstacles, to trip in walk- 
ing. (Scand.) M.E. stumblen, Wrigh 


ome, Joseph of Arimathes, 681. 

‘and Dan, stump, ἃ stump, 
Skt. stambha, 
lar, stem ; Icel. stiifr, a stamp, ‘Closely allied to stub, of 


a post, pill 
which it is a nasalised form. See Stub. Der. stump, verb, to put 


down one’s stumps, in cricket. 

BITUN, to make'a loud din, to amaze with a blow. (E) ΜΕ. 
stonien, Romance of Partenay, 2940; stownien, Gawayn and Grene 
Knight, 301. = A.S. stunian, to make a din, resound, Grein, ii 
= A.S. stun (written gestun, the prefix ge- making no difference), a 
din, Grein, i. 459. -- Α- 8. stun-, stem of pp. of a strong verb of which 
the only other relic is the pt. t. d-sten (rugiebam) in the Blickling 
Glosses.  Icel. stynja, to groan; stynr, a groan. 4G. stdhnen, to 


Lat. studium, eagerness, zeal, application, study. Prob. for spudivm*,« groan. Further allied to Lithuan, senéti, Russ. stenate, Gk. στέγᾷν, 


STUNTED. 


STYLE. 605 


to groan, Skt. stan, to sound, to thunder. =4/ STA, STAN, to make Teut. base is STUT, as shewn in Goth. staxtan, From ψ STUD, to 


adin; see Stentorian. Fick, i. 824. Der. a-sfony, a-stound, q. νι; 
and see a-ston-ish. 

), hindered in growth. (E.) ‘Like stunted hide-bound 
trees ;᾿ Pope, Misc. Poems, Macer, 1.11. Mace from the A. 8. adj. 
stunt, dull, obtuse, stupid hence, metaphorically, useless, not well 
grown. The proper form of the’ verb is stint, made from stunt by 
vowel-change; see Stint. Cf. Icel. stuttr (put for stuntr by assimi- 
lation), short, stunted; O. Swed. stunt, cut short (Ihre); shewing that 
the uliar sense ΝΕ Scand. than E. a , 

> to deaden tl ception, deprive of sensibility. 
(δ᾿ =) Less correctly ὌΝ Spenser has etupe ide, F.Q..v. ΜΗ 
17..- Εἰ stupéfer, to stupefy, found in the 16th cent., but omitted 
Cotgrave (Littré). This verb is due to the F. pp. stupéfait, forms 
from Lat. stupefactus, stupefied ; there being no such Lat. word as 
stupeficere, but only stupefacere, and even the latter is rarely found 
except in the pp. and in the pass. form.— Lat. stupe-, stem of stupere, 
to be amazed; and facere (pp. factus), tomake. See Stupen 
and Fact. | Der. stupefact-ion, from F. stupéfaction, from Lat. acc. 


In Milton, P. L. x. 351. 

ed from Lat. siependiis amazing, to be wondered fut. 
Pass, part, of stupere, to be amazed, to be struck still with amaze- 
ment. B. Formed from a base STUP, due to 4/ STAP, to make 
firm, to fix, extension of STA, to stand. Cf. Skt. sthdpaya, to set, 
place, causal of sthd, to stand. Ὑ. Similarly Gk. érapoy, I was 
astonished, and Skt. stambk, to make immoveable, to ΝΞ are 
from 4/ STABH, to make firm, a similar extension of γ΄. to 
stand ; see Btand. Note also Skt. stubs, stumbk, to stupefy. Fick, i, 
821, Curtius, i, a70. Der. stupendous-ly, -ness; also stup-or, sb., 
Phillips, ed. 1706, from Lat. stupor, sb., amazement ; and see stup-id, 
stupe-fact-ion. 

‘LD, insensible, senseless, dull. (F., - L.) In Wint. Tale, 
iv. 4. 409. = F. stupide, ‘stupid ;> Cot. = Lat. stupidus, senseless, = 
Lat. stupere, to be amazed; see Stupendous. Der. stupid-ly, 
stupid-ness ; also stupid-i-ty, from F. stupidité, ‘ stupidity,’ Cot., from 
Lat. acc. stupiditatem. . 

8'  Τεβο]αἵε, stout, firm. (F., “1. The sense of the 
word has suffered considerable change; it seems to have been infi 
enced by some notion of relationship with stout, with which 
not connected. ‘The true sense or reckless, ΜΕ. sturdi, in- 
considerate, Chaucer, C. T. 8573 ; stordy, Rob. of Glouc. p.157.1.73 
stourdy, p. 186, 1. 2, p. 212, 1. 20. = O.F. estourdi, ‘dulled, 
astonished . . heedless, inconsiderate, unadvised, . . rash, retchless, 
or careless ;’ Cot. Pp. of estourdir, ‘to astonish, amaze τ id. Mod. 
Ἑ. dtourdir, Span aturdir, Ital. stordire, to stun, amaze, surprise. 
Β΄ Of doubtful origin; Diez explains it’ from Lat. torpidus, torpid, 
dull, whence might easily have been formed a Low Lat. extorpidire *, 
to numb, and this might have been contracted to extordire* in 
accordance with known laws, by the loss of p as in F. ¢iéde from 
Lat. tepidus. The Lat. extorpescere is ‘to grow num id. extor~ 

idire* would be the causal form, γ. Another suggestion, also in 

ez, but afterwards given up by him, is to derive it from Lat. 
turdus, ἃ thrush, because the Span. proverb tener cabezo de tordo=to 
have a thrush’s head, to be easily stupefied. In the latter case, the 
prefix e+ =Lat. ex, can hardly be explained, See Torpid. Der. 
sturdi-ly, -ness, 

STURGEON, a large fish. (F.,-LowLat.—O.H.G.) M.E. 


Dan. star, α sturgeon, from Sw 
be any doubt as to the etymology, it is quite set at rest by the A.S. 
form of the word, viz. styria, a sturgeon, also spelt stiriga, Wright 
Voc. i. 55, col. 2, 65, col. 2. This word means ‘stirrer,’ from A.S. 
atyrian, to stir, agitate ; see Btir. 

STUTTER, to stammer. (Scand.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. It is 
the frequentative of sft, which was once commonly used in the same 
sense. * Her felow did stammer and stut;’ Elynour Rummyng, l. 339. 
"T stutte, I can nat speake my wordes redyly;” Palsgraver MoE. 
stoten ; the F. s'yl ne bue is glossed * bote he stote’= unless he stutter; 
‘Wright's Voc. i. 173, 1. 6.— cel. stauta, to beat, strike ; also, to read 
stutteringly ; Swed. δία, to strike, push, hit t; Dan. stéde, to 
push, jolt, jog, trip against, stumble on. G. stossen, to strike. 
+Goth. stautan, to strike, B. Thus the orig. sense of stut is to 


strike; whence also Lat. tundere, to beat (pt. t. tu-tud-i), Skt. tnd,.to 
strike, the initial s being lost in Skt. and Lat. See Benfey; Fick, i. 
826. Der. stutter-er, stutter-ing. From the same root are con-tuse, 
ob-tuse, pierce; also stoat, 4. ν., stot. 

STY (1), an enclosure for swine. (E.) M.E. stie, stye, Chaucer, 
C.T. 74113 sti, Ancren Riwle, p. 128, 1. 1.—A.S. stigo, 
‘oc. i, 286, col. 2, we find 


lor geese 
idegren ; 


any ki 
later than its other uses. 


» to climb, and 

(iii. 348) derives G. steige from G. steigen, to climb, y. The 
verb to sty, M.E. stizen, to climb, was once common in E., but is now 
obsolete ; the forms of it are A.S. stigan, Du. wi » Icel. stiga, Swed. 
stiga, Dan. stige, G. steigen, Goth. steigan, and it is a strong verb. 
Farther cognate with Gk. στείχειν, to climb, to go; whence the sb. 
στοῖχοε, a row, a file of soldiers, also (in Xenophon) a row of poles 
with hunting-nets into which the game was driven (i.e. a pen or s/y).— 
/ STIGH, to climb; Fick, i. 826. Der. (from same root) sty (2), 
stile (1), stirrup, stair, acro-stic, di-stich, ve-stige. 

STY (2), a small inflamed tumour on the edge of the eyelid. (E.) 
‘The Α. 8. name was sfigend. This is shewn by the entry ‘ Ordeolus, 
atigend’ in Wright's Voc. i. p. 20, 1.12; where ordeolus = Lat. 
hordeolus, a sty in the eye. This stigend is merely the pres. Et of 
stigan, to climb, rise, and signifies ‘rising,’ i.e, swelling up. For the 
verb stigan, see Sty (1). B As stigend is properly ἃ pres. part., it 
was really α short way of saying stigend edge=a rising eye, which 
phrase must also have been used in full, since we meet with it again 
in later English in the slightly corrupted form styany, where the 
whole phrase is run into one word. ‘is word was readily mis- 
understood as meaning sty on eye, and, as on eye seemed unnecessary, 
the simple form εἰν soon resulted. We meet with ‘ styanye, or ἃ perle 
in the eye,’ Prompt. Parv.; ‘the styonie, sycosis,’ Levins, ed. 1570 
(which is a very late example); also ‘ Styony, disease growyng with- 
in the eyeliddes, sycosis,’ Huloet (cited in Wheatley’s ed. of Levins), 
Ὑ. Cognate words are Low G. stieg, stige, a sty in the eye, from 
tigen, to rise; Norweg. stig, sti, stigje, sty, also called stigkiyna 
(where Fiyna=a pustule, from Icel. kaun, a sore), from the verb stiga, 
to rise. 

STYLE (1), a pointed tool for engraving or writing, mode of 
writing, manner of expression, way, mode. (F.=L.) M.E. stile, 
Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 10419, where it rimes with stile in the sense of way 
over a hedge. — F. stile, style, “ἃ stile, form or manner of indicting, 
the pin of a pair of writing-tables ;' Cot. = Lat. stilus, an iron-pointed 
peg used for writing on wax tablets; also, a manner of writing. The 
orig. sense is ‘that which pricks or punctures ;’ sti-lus stands for 
stig-lus*, just as sti-mulus is for stig-mulus*,=4/ STIG, to prick; see 
Stimulus, Stigma. δ The spelling siyle is false; it ought to 
be stile, The mistake is due to the common error of writing the 
Lat. word as stylus, is error was due to some late writers who, 
imagining that the Gk. στῦλος, a pillar, must be the original of Lat. 
stilus, took upon themselves to use the Gk. στῦλοε with the sense οἱ 
the Lat. word. As a fact, the Gk. στῦλος, a pillar, post, has a dis- 
tinctly different sense as well as a different form, and comes from a 
different root, viz. STU, by-form of 4/ STA, to stand, just as Gk. 
στήλη, a pillar, comes from the 4/ STA itself. i, But note, that 
when the E, style is used, as it sometimes is, in botany or dialling, it 
then represents the Gk, στῦλον; see Style (2). Der. style, verb, 


atylnish, «ly, -ness. 

BT'YLH (2), in botany, the middle part of a pistil of a flower. 
(Gk.) 1. ‘Style, or stylus, among herbalists, that middle bunching 
gut part of the flower of a plant, which sticks to the fruit or seed; 
Phillips, ed, 1706. = Gk. στῦλοε, a pillar, a long upright body like a 


strike, strike against, trip; and stuffer =to keep on tripping up. Theq pillar; see further under Style (1). Not connected with Lat, stifus, 
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as is often imagined. 2. Another sense may be note1; ‘in dialling, 
style is a line whose shadow on the plane of the dial shews the true 
hour-line, and it is the upper edge of the gnomon, cock, or needle ;’ 
Phillips, ed. 1706. Here style orig. meant the gnomon itself, and 
answers rather to Gk. στῦλος than to Lat. stilus. Some difficulty has 
resulted from the needless confusion of these two unrelated words. 
Der. styl-ar, pertaining to the pin of a dial. 

STYPTIC, astringent, that stops bleeding. (F., = L., = Gk.) 
Spelt styptick in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxiv. c. 13, and in Cotgrave. 
= F. styptique, ‘styptick, Cot. =— Lat. stypticus. — Gk. στυπτικύς, 
astringent. = Gk. στύφειν, to contract, draw together, also, to be 
astringent ; orig. to make hard or firm; allied to στύπος, a stump, 
stem, block, so called because firmly set. Gk. στύπον is allied to 
E. Stub, g.v. And see Stop. 

SUABION, advice, (F.,=L.) In Sir T. More’s Works. p. 157, 
1. 5. = F. suasion, ‘ persuasion,’ Cot. = Lat. svasionem, acc. of suasio, 
persuasion. = Lat. suasus, pp. of suadere, to persuade. = Lat. suadus, 
persuasive; otig. ‘pleasant ;’ allied to Lat. swauis (put for suad-vis*), 
sweet. See Suave. Der. suas-ive, a coined word; suas-ive-ly, suav- 
ish-ness; see also die-suade, per-suade. 

SUAVE, pleasant, agreeable. (F.,— 1.) Not common; the 
derived word suavity is in earlier use, in Cotgrave.— F. suave, ‘sweet, 

it,’ Cot.— Lat. suauis, sweet; put for suad-vis*, and allied to 

E. Sweet, q.v. Der. suav-ity, from F. suavité, *suavity,’ Cot., from 
Lat. acc. suauitater. 

SUB, a common prefixe(L.; or F..=L.) Lat. sub, prefix (whence 
F. sub-); Lat. sub, prep., under. The Lat. sup-er, above, is certainly 
ἃ comparative form from sub (orig. sup*), and corresponds, in some 
measure, to Skt. upari, above. As to the connection of super with 
upari there can be no doubt, but the prefixed s in Lat. super has not 
been explained. [Perhaps the s corresponds to Goth. us, out, so that 


‘rab means ‘from under; or we may suppose (with Benfey) that eb 
=4a wb, where ea is simply the def. article, co ing to Skt. sa, 
demonst. pronoun. Certainly Lat. suger is allied to E. over; and 
Lat. eub to E. up. See further under Over and Up. ὀΒβ. * Sub, 


true, means generally below, under; but, like the Gk. ἀγρό (ὑπό), 
it is used in the sense of ‘from below,’ and thus may seem to have 
two meanings diametrically opposed to each other, below and upward. 
Submittere means to place below, to lay down, to submit; sublevare, 
to lift from below, to raise up. Summus, a superl. of sub, Aypatos 
(Gwaros), a superl. of Aypé (ὑπό), do not mean the lowest, but the 
highest ;’ Max Miiller, Lectures, ii. 310, ed. 1875. And see Hypo-. 

. Sub-, prefix, becomes suc- before ὁ following, auf- before f, sug- be- 

fore g, sum- before m, sup- before p (though sup is rather the orig. 
form), sur- before r, ‘And see Sus-. Der. sub-ter-, prefix; sup-er-, 
prefix; sup-ra-, prefix; sur-, prefix (French); and see sum, supreme, 

rano, sovereign, sup-ine. Doublet, hypo Prefix, 

SOBACID, somewhat acid. (L.) Richardson gives an exam 
from Arbuthnot, Of Aliments, c. 3. = Lat. subacidus, somewhat acid, 
lit, ‘ under acid.’ See Sub- and Acid. 

8 -, subordinate, inferior to another. (Ε..- 12} ‘Sub- 
magistrates and officers of the crown;’ Sidney, Arcadia, b. ili 
(R.) ‘Subalterne, vnder another ;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F. subaiterne, 
adj., ‘subalterne, secondary ;’ Cot. = Lat, subaiternus, subordinate. = 
Lat. sud, under, and alter, another; with adj. suffix “πῶς (Aryan -na). 
See Sub- and Alter. Der. subaltern, sb., a subordinate ; put for 
subaltern officer. 

SUBAQUEOUS, under water. (L.) In Pennant’s Brit. Zoology, 
on swallows (R.) A coined word ; from Lat. sub, under, and aqua, 
water; see Sub- and Aquatic. The true Lat. word is - 

SUBDIVIDE, to divide again into smaller parts. (L.) *Sub- 
divided into verses ;’ Fuller's Worthies, Kent (R.)=Lat. subdiuidere, 
lit. to divide under. See Sub- and Divide. Der. subdivis-ion. 

SUBDUE, to reduce, conquer, tame, soften, (F.—L.) In Pals- 
grave; and in Sir T. More, Works, p. 962, 1.4. The M.E. form was 
soduen, and this was afterwards altered to subduen for the ter 
cleamess, by analogy with the numerous words beginning with sub-. 
‘We find ‘schal be soduwed’ in Trevisa, 23, 1. 7, where two other 
MSS. have soduwed, sudewide, but Caxton’s (later) edition has subdued. 
=O. Ε΄ souduire, ‘to seduce,’ Cot.; but the older sense must rather 
have been to subdue. Roquefort gives the pres. part. souduians 
(plural), seductive, with a quotation, = Lat, subducere, to draw away, 
withdraw, remove; hence to carry off, and so to overpower. [Formed 
like F. reduire from Lat. reducere, séduire from seducere.] — Lat. sub, 
from below, hence away; and ducere, to lead, carry; see Sub- and 
Duke. 4 The true Lat. words for the sense of ‘subdue’ are 
rather subdere and subicere, but subdue is clearly not derived from 
either of these. Der. subdu-er, subdu-al, subdu-able, 

SUB-EDITOR;; from Sub- and Editor. 

SUBJACENT, lying beneath. (L.) In Boyle's Works, vol. i. 
Ῥ. 177 (R.) = Lat. subiacent-, stem of pres, part. of subiacere, to lie. 


altern 


SUBORN. 


Θ᾿ under, = Lat. sub, under; and iacére, to lie. Tacére is due to iacére 
to cast, throw. See Sub- and Jot (1); and see Subject. 

SUBJECT, laid or situate under, under the power of another, 
liable, disposed, subservient. (F.,—L.) The spelling has been 
brought nearer to Latin, but the word was taken from French. The 
Ὁ. F. word was also, at one time, re-spelt, to bring it nearer to Latin. 
ME. suget, adj, Wyclif, Rom, xiii. 1; sugget, subget, sb, Chaucer, 
C.T. 8358. = O.F. suiet, auiect, later subiect, ' ἃ subject, vassall ; Cot 
Mod. F. sujet—Lat. subiectus, subject ; pp. of subicere, to place under, 
put under, subject.—Lat. sub, under; and iacére, to cast, throw, pat. 
Bee Bub- and Jet(0. Der. subject, sb., M.E. subget, as above; subject, 
verb, spelt subiecte in Palsgrave ; subject-ion, M. E. subiectioun, Chaucer, 
C. T. 14384, from O. F. subiection, ‘subjection,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. 
subjectionem ; subject-ive, from Lat. subiectinus ; subject-ive-ly, subject 
iveness ; subject-iv-i-ty, a late coinage. 

SUBJOLN, to join on at the end, annex, affix. (F..—L.) In Cot- 

ve.=O.F. subiaindre, ‘to subjoin ; Cot. = Lat. subiungere, to sub- 
Join, See Bub- and Join. And see subjunct-ive. 

SUBJUGATE, to being under the yoke. (L.) In Palsgrave.= 
Lat. subiugatus, pp. of subiugare, to bring under the yoke. = Lat. su-, 
under; and iugum, a yoke, cognate with E. yoke; see Sub- and 
Yoke. Der. sabjugator, from Lat. subivgator ; subjugat-ion, from F. 
subjugation, ‘a subduing,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. subiugationem 5, not 


SUBJUNCTIVE, denoting that mood of a verb which expresses 
contingency. (L.) Spelt subjunctive, Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Lat. ad 
iunctivus, subjunctive, lit. joining on at the end, from its use in 
dependent clauses. — Lat. subiunct-us, pp. of subiungere, to subjoin ; see 


Bubjoin. 

SUBLEASE, an underlease. (F.,<L.; with L. prefix.) 
Sub- and Lease. 

SUBLET, to let, as a tenant, to another. (Hybrid; 1, and E.) 
TSU BEAM late Gh FeL.) ἸῺ 5, F.Qv.8& 

, majestic. (F.,—: In Spenser, F. Q. v. 8. 30. 
fA: ἃ term of alchemy nthe verb fo sublime is much older; Chaucer 
a5 subliming, C. T. 16238; also sublimatorie, id. 16261 ; these are 
rather taken directly from ‘Lat. sublimare and sublimatorium than 
through the F., as it was usual to write on alchemy in Latin] =F. 
sublime, ‘sublime,’ Cot. Lat. sublimis, lofty, raised on high. B.A 
difficult word ; prob. it means passing under the lintel or cross-piece 
οἵ a door, hence reaching up to the lintel, tall, high; if so, the part 
-limis is connected with limus, transverse, limes, a boundary, limen, a 
threshold. See Bub- and Limit. Der. sublimely ; sublim-i-ty, from 
ἘΞ sublimité,*sublimity,’Cot., from Lat. acc. sublimitatem. Also sublime, 
verb, in alchemy = Lat. sublimare, lit. to elevate ; sublivt-ate, verb and 
sb., sublim-at-ion, sublim-at-or-y. 

SUBLUNAR, under the moon, earthly. (L.) _In Milton, P. L. 
iv. 777. Coined from Sub- and Lunar. Der. sublunar-y, Howell, 
Instructions for Foreign Travel (1642), sect. vi. parag. 7. 

SUBMAR! j, under or in the sea. (Hybrid; L. and F.,—L.) 


Frm 


Rich. gives a quotation from Boyle's Works, vol. iji. p. 342. It 
occurs in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, where it is said to have been used 
by Bacon, Coined from Sub- and Marine. 


SUBMERGE, to plunge under water, overflow with water. 
(F.,=L) In Shak. Antony, ii. 5. 94.-F. submerger, ‘to submerge ;’ 
Cot,=Lat. submergere (pp. 4); see Sub- and Merge. Der. 
submergence; submersion, from L. submersion, “ἃ submersion,’ Cot. 
from Lat. acc. submersionem ; also submerse, from the pp. 


sed, 

SUBMIT, to refer to the judgment of another, yield, surrender. 
(L) ‘I submyt myselfe, Ie me submets;’ Palsgrave. ‘Ye been 
submitted ;' Chaucer, C.T. 4455. It may have been taken from F. 
in the first instance, but, if s0, was early conformed to the Lat. 
spelling. = Lat. submittere, to let down, submit, bow to.=Lat. sub, 
under, down; and mittere, to send (pp. missus); see Bub- and 
Micelle, “Der. sdmision, Kom 0. F. submission, ‘submission,’ Cot, 


from Lat. acc. submissionem ; submiss-ive, -ly, -ness ; submis, Spenser, 
το, 51, from Lat. pp. submissus. 
-RDINATE, lower in order or rank. “Inferior and 


) 

* Cowley, Essay 6, Of Greatness (R.) ‘His next 
subordinate ;’ Milton, P.L. ν. 671. Coined as if from Lat. swbordina- 
tus*, not used, but formed (with pp. suffix) from sub ordinem, under 
the order or rank. Ordinem is the acc. of ordo, order, rank. See 
Sub- and Order. Der. subordinate, as sb., subordinate-ly; swbordinat- 
ion, Howell, Instructions for Foreign Travel (1642), sect. vi. parag. 8; 
whence inssubordinat-ion. 

SUBORN, to procure privately, x 
commit perjury. (F.,=L.) In Spenser, F. 2. 34. Sir Τ᾿ More 
has subornacion, Works, p. 211 h.=F. suborner, ‘to suborn,’ Cot.= 
Lat. subornare, to furnish or supply in an underhand way or secretly. 

Φ = Lat. sub, under, secretly ; and ornare, to furnish, adorn. See Sub- 


secretly, to cause to 


instigate 
FO. 


SUBPGNA. 


and Ornament. Der. suborn-er ; subornat-ion, from Ε΄. subornation, 
“a subomation,’ Cot. 

SUBPOENA, a writ commanding ἃ person to attend in court 
under a penalty’ (L.) | Explained in Minshew, ed. 1627; and much 
older.= Lat. sub pend, under a penalty.— Lat. sub, under ; and pend, 
abl. of panty a pain oF penalty. See Sub- and Pain. Dor. su 
*SUBSCRIBE, to write undemesth, to sign one’s name to. (1) 
And sabtribed thei nates ndte thetn" ST, More, Works, p3h. 
=Lat. subscribere, to write under, sign one’s name to.—Lat. sub, 
under; and scribere, to write. See Sub- and Scribe. Der. sub- 
scribver; subscript, from the pp. subscriptus ; subseript-ion, from Ὁ. Ἐς, 
soubscription, ‘a subscription or subscribing,’ Cot, from Lat. acc. 


subscriptionem. 
SECTION, an under-section, subdivision of a subject. 
(Hybrid; L. and F.,—L,) From Sub- and Section. 
SUBSEQUENT, following after. (L.) 1 Troi i. 3,334, and 
Iton, Samson, 325. -- Lat. subsequent-, stem of part. of i, 

to follow close after.—Lat. sub, under, close Baers and sequi, to 
follow. See Sub- and Sequel. Der. sul με 

SUBSERVE, to serve subordinately. (L.) In Milton, Samson, 
57. Englished from Lat. subseruire, to serve under a person. —Lat. 
sub, under; and seruire; see Bub- and Serve. Der. subservi-ent, 
from Lat. subseruient-, stem of pres. part. of subseruire; subservient-ly, 
subservience. 

SUBSIDB, to settle down. (L.) Phillips, ed. 1706, has subside, 
subsid-ence, -- Lat. subsidére, to settle down. = Lat. sub, under 
sidére, to settle, allied to sedére, to sit, which latter is cognate with 
E. sit. See 8ub- and Sit. Der. subsid-ence, from Lat. subsidentia, a 

settling down. And see subsidy. 

“SUBSIDY. assistance, aid in money. (F.,< 1.) Ια Shak. 
2 Hen. VI, a ἦι 38, iv.8. 45. ME. subsidie, The Crowned 
1. 36, pr. in App. to P. Plowman, C-text, p. 525; the date of the 
poem is about Δ. Ὁ. 1415. I have little doubt that it is derived from 
an old Norman-French subsidie*, though the usual F. form is subside, 
as in Cotgrave and Palagrare “Lat. subsidium, αὶ body of troops in 
reserve, ΕἾ assistance, ¢ lit, sense is ‘that which sits behind or 
in reserve ;’ from Lat. sub, under, behind, and sedére, to sit, cognate 
with E. sit; see Sub- and Sit; and see Subside. Cf. Lat. 
sidium, ium, from the same verb. Der. subsidi-ar-y, from 
subsidiarius, belonging ig to a reserve; subsid-ise, a coined verb. 

SUBSIST, to live, continue. (F,=L.) Ια Shak. Cor. v. 6. 73. 
=F. subsister, ‘to subsist, abide ;” (οί. - Lat. subsistere, to stand still, 
say, abide.=Lat. sub, under, but here used with very slight force; 

sistere, orig. to set, make to stand, but also used in the sense to 
stand. Sistere is the causal of stare, to stand; prob. a reduplicated 
form, put for sti-stere*; and stare is from STA, to stand; see 
Sub- and Stand. Der. subsist~ence, from F. subsistence, ‘subsistence, 
continuance,’ Cot., from Lat. subsistentia ; subsist-ent, from the stem 
of the ἫΝ t. of subsisters 
the undersoil. (Hybrid; L. and F,=L.) 

Sub- mt Soil. 

SUBSTANCE, essential part, matter, body. (F.,=L.) 
substance, substaunce, Chaucer, C.T. 14809.— F. substance, " sdostance 
Cot.: rit. sstantia, coments material, substance. ‘Lat 
crade form of pres. part. of substare, to be present, exist 
beneath.—Lat. sub, beneath; and stare, to stand, from «/ STA, to 
stand. See Sub- and Stand. Der. substantial, M. E. substancial, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 92, 1. 10, from F. substantiel, from Lat. adj. substan- 
tialis ; substanti-al-ly ; substanti-ate, a coined word. Also substant-ive, 
M.E. substantif, P. Plowman, C. iv. 346, from F. substantif (Littré), from 
Lat. substantiuus, self-existent, that which denotes existence, used of 
the ‘substantive’ verb esse, and afterwards extended, as a tical 
term, to poune substantive as distinct from nouns adjective, 

SUBSTITUTE, one person put in place of another, (F.<L) 
Orig used as a pp. ” ‘This pope may be deposed, and another substi- 
tute in his rome ;’ Sir T. More, Works, ΤᾺ 1427f. Hence used as a 
verb. ‘They also substytute other ;’ id. p. 821 d.= Εἰ substitut, ‘a 
substitute ;’ Cot. = Lat. substitutus, one "substituted ; pp. of substituere, 
to lay under, put in stead of.—Lat. sub, under, in place of; and sto- 
tuere, to place, pp. slatutus; see Bub- and Statute. Der. substitute, 
verb, as above; substitut-ion, Gower, C. A. iii. 178, 1. a9, F. substitution 
(Cot.), from Lat. acc. substitutionem. 

SUBSTRAS an under stratum. (L.) Lat. substratum, neut. 
of tvbcrats, pp. of subverere, to spread under, See Bub- and 


SUBTEND, to extend under or be opposite to. (L.) Phillips, 
ed. 1706, gives subtended and subtense as mathematical terms; subtense 
is in Blount, ed. 1674. — Lat. subtendere (pp. subtensus), to stretch 
beneath, —Lat. swb, under; and tendere, to stretch; see Sub- and 
‘Rend. Der. subtense, from pp. subensus, And sce Aypotenuse. 


it. 


From 


SUCCOUR. 


SUBTER., under, secretly. (L.) Formed from Lat. sub, under, 
by help of the suffix “ter, which is properly a comparative suffix, as 
in in-ter ; see Inter-, Other, 

BTERFUGE, an evasion, artifice to escape censure. (F.,—L.) 
In Bacon, Life of Hi VU, ed. Lumby, p. 182, 1. 18.—F. subterfuge, 
“a subterfuge, α shift;’ Cot. — Low Lat. subterfugium, a  eabterfage 
(Ducange). = Lat. subterfugere, to escape secretly. — Lat. subter, 
secret fugere, to flee; see Bubter- and Fugitive. 

SUB TERE: SUBTERRANEOUS, underground. 
(Ὁ Both forms are in Phillips, ed. 1706, Blount, ed. 1674, has 
sublerrany and subterraneous, Both are formed from Lat. suberraneus, 
underground; the former by adding -an (=Lat. -anus) after 6, the 
latter by changing -us to -ous.= Lat. sub, under; and terr-a, the earth; 
with suffix -an-eus, See Sub- and Terrace. 

8 fine, rare, insinuating, sly, artful. (F.,—L.)  Pro- 
nounced (sut'l]. ‘The word was formerly spelt without ὁ, but this 
‘was sometimes inserted to bring it nearer to the Lat, form. We also 
meet with the spellings subtil, subtile. M.E. sotil, sotel, Chaucer, 
T. 1056; subtil, id. 2051; the Six-text edition has the sno. 

|, subtile, sotel, soutil, Group A, Toss, 2049 . 
sutil, soutil (Burguy), later subtit, " subtill,” Cot.—Lat. 
thin, slender, precise, accurate, subtle. It isgen. thot thatthe 
orig. sense of subtilis is ‘finely woven.’ from sub, beneath (= closely?), 
tela,a web. Téa stands for texla*, from texere, to weave. See 
Sub- and Text. Der. subil-y (sometimes subtile-ly), subtle-ness 
(sometimes subtile-ness) ; ise eabilestor rebate, Μ. Ε. soteltee, sotelte, 
P. Plowman, B, xv. 76, from O.F. sofilleté (Littré), also subi 
from Lat. acc, subtilitatem, i Note that the pronunciation 
vethoat δ egress the orig. M.E. form. 

SUBTRACT, to take away ἃ part from the whole. (12) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. = Lat. subtract-us, pp. of subtrakere, to draw away 
underneath, to subtract. —Lat. sub, under; and trahere (pp. tractus), 
to draw. See Sub- and Trace. Der. subtract-ion (as if from F. 
subtraction *, not used), from Lat. ace. subtractionem ; subtract-ive ; 
also subtrahend, in Minsheu, a number to be subtracted, from Lat. 
οἵ subtrahere. 
the confines of a city. (L.) Commonly 
‘used in the pi. form. * The suburbes of the towne ;’ Fabyan’s Chron. 
¢. 219.—Lat. suburbivm, the suburb of a town. =Lat. sub, under (here 
near); and urbi-, crude form of urbs, a town, city; see Sub- and 
Urban. Der. suburb-an, from Lat. suburbanus. “ 

SUBVEBRT, to overthrow, ruin, corrupt. (F.,—: 1) ΜΕ. 
subuerten, ‘Wyclif, Titus, iii, 11. — Ἐς subvertir, ‘to subvert.’= Lat. 
subuertere (pp. subuersus), to turn upside down, overthrow, lit. to tum 
from Pb an γι ‘Lat, sub, from under; and ‘wertere, to tun. See 
Bub- and Verse. Der. subvers-ion, F. subversion, ‘a subversion,” 
Cot., from Lat. acc. subwersionem ; subvers-ive. 

SUCCEED, to follow next in order, take the place of, to pros- 
per (F.cL.) | Better spelt succede. MLE. succeden, Chaucer, C.T. 

85 . succeder, ‘to succeed ;’ Cot. = Lat. succedere (pp. ἐμὸς 
cessus), to go beneath or under, follow after. — Lat. suc (for sub 
before 6), under; and eedere, to go; see Sub- and Cede. Der. 
success, an issue or result, whether good or bad (now chiefly only 
of a good result), as in ‘good or ill successe,” Ascham, Schoolmaster, 
pt. i, ed. Arber, Ῥ 35, from O.F. succes, ‘success,’ Cot. from Lat. 
successum, acc. of succestus, result, event ; successful, mecess-fully. 
Also success-or, M.E. suecessour, Rob. of Glouc. p. 507, 1. 9, F. sues 
cesseur, from Lat. acc, successorem, one who succeeds; success-ion, 
ἘΞ succession, ‘succession,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. successionem; suc» 
cess-ion-al ; success-ive, F. successif, ‘successive,’ from Lat. successiuus ; 
succestive ly. Also succed-an-e-ous, explained by Phillips, ed. 1706, 
as ‘succeding, or coming in the room of another,’ from Lat. succe- 
daneus, that which supplies the place of another ; succed-an-e-um, sb., 
neut. of swccedaneus. 

ΝΞ concise. (L.) In Minsheu, ed, 1627.—Lat. succint- 

d, short, small, contracted; ig οἵ succingere, to gird below, 
up, gird up, furnish. = Lat. sue- (for sub before ¢), under, below ; 
and cingere, to gird; see Sub- and Cincture. Der. succinctly, 


succinct-ness. 
BUCCORY, chicory. (F..<L.,—Gk.) “ΟΥ̓ eykory or succory,’ 
Helth, δ. ἢν c.8. Minsheu gives succory, 


Sir T. Elyot, Castle 
cichory, and chicory. Succory is a corruption of cichory, now usually 
L) ΜῈ. socouren, Will. 


called chicory ; see Chicory. 

SUCCODR, to assist telieve. (F., 
of Palee, 1186.=0. F. sucurre, soscorre (Burguy), later secourir, as 
in Cotgrave; the change to ¢ is no improvement.—Lat. subcurrere, 
succurrere, to run under, run up to, run to the aid of, aid, succour.— 
Lat. sub, under, up to; and currere, to run; see Sub- and Current. 
Der. succour-er. Also succour, sb., M. EB sucurs, Ancren Riwle, p. 
244, 1. 9, from O. F, socors, later secowrs, as in Cotgrave, from Lan 
qimbcursus, succursus, pp, of succurrere. 


607 
& 


608 SUCCULENT. 


SUCCULENT, juicy. (F, = L.) 
succulent, * succulent ;’ Cot.= Lat. succulentus, suculentus, full of juice; 
formed with suffix -lentus from suceu-s, suew-s, juice (the gen. is sveci, but 
there is αὶ collateral form with wstem, found in the gen. pl. sucwwm). 

rob. cognate with Gk. ὁπός, juice, sap; perhaps with E. 
sap; see Opium and Sap. The root of Lat. sucus is SUK, 


cubare, to lie, See Bub- and Incubus, Incumbent. 
SUCH, of s like kind. (E.) Μ. Ε. swule, swile, swilch, swick, such 
with numerous other forms, for which see Stratmann). We find 
sunde, swile in Layamon, 31585, 1375; silek, Reliquie Antique, i. 
131; swick, such, Chaucer, ὦ, T. 3 (Gee Six-text). It will thus be 
seen that the orig. / was lost, and the final c weakened to ck. The 
forms swule, swile are from A.S. suyle, swile, swele, such, Grein, ii. 513, 
$0. Sax. sulic. 4 O. Fries. selic, selh, sullib, sulch, suk. Du. zulb, 
Teel. slikr, Dan. slig. 4 Swed. slik; O. Swed. salik (Thre). + G. 
solch ; O. H.G. soltch. 4 Goth. swateits 


of. 


cle; suck-t-in, 
Parv., for 


ho 


Lat. sudatori-, crude form of audator, ἃ sweater. 
poten? allied to Ε. Sweat, q. v.; with suffix -tor 
sudorific. 

SUDDEN, unexpected, abrupt, hasty. (F. - 1.) Μ. Ε. sodain, 
sodein, soden, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 4841; sodeynliche, suddenly, King Ali- 
saunder, 3568.=0. F. sodain, sudain, mod. F. soudain, sudden. Cf. 
Prov. soptament, suddenly (Bartsch); Ital. subitano (also subifaneo). 
= Low Lat. subitanus*, for Lat. subitaneus, sudden ; extended from 
τιδίενε, sudden, lit. that which has come stealthily orig. pp. of ebire, 
to go or come stealthily Lat. su, under, stealthily ; aad ire, to go, 
from ¥ I,to go, See Sub- and Itinerant. Der. suddenly, -ness. 

ORIFTC, causing sweat. (F.,— 1.)  ‘Sudorifick herbs ;* 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 706.=F. sudorifique, causing sweat, Cot.—Lat. 
sudorificus, the same.= Lat. sudori-, crude form of sudor, sweat ; and 
-fieus, making, from facere, to make. See Sweat and Fact. ‘Der. 

ἣ 1d see sudatory. 

boiling mixed with soap. (E.) _ ‘Sprinkled With 
suds and dish-water;’ Beaum. and Fletcher, Wit without Money, 
A. iii. sc. 1, Suds means ‘things sodden ;’ and is formed as a pl. 
from sud, derived from the base of sodden, pp. of Seethe, q.v. 
‘Hence Gascoigne uses suddes metaphorically, in the sense of ‘ worth- 
less things τ᾿ see Gascoigne’s Works, ed. Hazlitt, ii. 310, 1. 9. Jn the 
suds=in the middle of a wash, is a proverbial expression for being in 
a sulky temper; cf. prov. E. sudded, flooded. Cf. Ο. Du. κοάξ, a 
seething, boiling, Hexham ; Icel. μοῦ, water in which meat has been 
sodden; and see Bod. 

SUE, to prosecute at law. (F.,=L.) The orig. sense is merely to 


ει 
follow; it was technically used as ἃ law-term. Spelt sewe in Pals- Ὁ SUICID! 


ἃ 7), and facere, to make; see 


SUICIDE. 


In Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F.®grave. ME. sue, Wyclif, Matt. viii. 19, 22; also sewer, aaven, P. 


Plowman, B. xi. a1; swwen, Ancren Riwle, p. 208, L. §.—0.F. sevre, 
suir, sivir (with several other forms, Burguy), mod. F. swivre, to 
follow. Cf. Prov. segre, seguir (Bartsch), Ital. seguire, to follow.— 
Low Lat. sequere, to follow, substituted for Lat. segui, to follow ; see 
the changes traced in Brachet. See Sequence. Der. en-sue, q. v.. 
pur-sue ; suit, suite, Q. τ. 

SUET, the fat of an animal about the kidneys. (Ε.,- 1.) M.E. 
suet,‘ Swite [where wma], suét (due sillabe), of flesche or fysche 
or oper lyke, Lig , sumen;* Prompt. Parv. Formed with dimin. 
suffix -ef from O.F. sew, suis (also suif, as in mod. F.), suet, fat ; see 
Littré. Cf. Span, sebo; Ital. sevo, ‘tallow, fat, sewet,’ Florio. = Lat. 
sebum, also sewum, tallow, suet, grease. Prob, allied to Lat. sago, 
soap; see Soap. 

-FFIER, to undergo, endure, permit. (F»=L.) M.E. soffren, 
suffren, in early use; Chaucer, C. T. 11 Layamon, 24854 (later 
text). O. Εν soffrir, suffrir, mod. Ἐς, sow inakat, sufferre, to un- 
dergo, endure.= Lat. suf: (for sub before 7), under; and ferre, to bear, 
cognate with E. bear. See Sub- and boar (). Der. sufferer, 

ing ; suffer-able ; also suffer-ance or suff-rance, M.E. suffrance, 

aucer, C.T. 11100, O.F. soffrance, later souffrance, * sufferance,* 
Cot. from Low Lat. sufferentia (Ducange). 

EUFPICE, to be enough. (ἃ..--Ἴ ME. Chances, 

Te }.= F. suffis-, occurring in suffis-ant, stem of pres. . of 
ΩΝ suffice; cate E ‘nffeance, sufficiency, Chaucer, CT aon 
from F., , Sufficiency.— Lat. sufficere, lit. to make of put under, 
hence to substitute, provide, supply, suffice. = Lat. suf- (for sub before 

jub- and Fact. Der. suffci-ent, 

3. 17, from Lat. suffcient-, stem of pres. part. of sufficere; 
sufficienc-y, Meas. for Meas. i. 1. 8. 

Bea hates) ro syllable added toa word. (L.) Modem: 
in philology. = Lat. sufixeus, pp. οἱ #, to fasten on beneath. 
= Lat. suf- Conus πο i aoe see Sub- and Fix. 


Merch. Ven. 
suffici-ent-ly 


Der. sufi, verb. 
"δ UEFOCATE, to smother. (1) Orig used as a pp. «May be 
te, a Hen. Li. 1, 124.0 Lat. suf ius, pp. of suj to 
choke, Lit, “to put something under the gull Wibrotters Lat 
suf- (for sub- before p), and faue-, stem of fauces, 5. pl., the gullet, 
throat. [The same change from au to 3 occurs in focale, α neck- 
cloth.] Perhaps allied to Skt. basibd, a hole, the head of a fountain. 
Der. -ion, from F. suffocation, " suffocation,’ Cot., from Lat. 
acc. ionem. 
80: GE, « vote, united prayer. L.) In Shak. Cor. 


i, ὅν 142.—F. suffrag. 


suffrage, voice;* Cot.=Lat. suffragixm, a 
vote, voice, sul 


Suffragium has been ingeniously explained as 
‘a broken’ piece’ such as a pot-sherd, &c., whereby the ancients 
recorded their votes (Vanicek). If this be right, sw/ is the usual pre- 
fix (= sub), and -fragivm is connected with frangere, to break, cognate 
with E, Break. Cf. Lat. naw-frdgium, a ship-wreck. Der. suffrag-aa, 
M.E. suffragan, Trevisa, ii. 115, 1. 9, from F. suffragant, *a sain. 
gant, or suffragan, a bishop's deputy,’ Cot,, from Lat. suffragan, 
stem of pres. part. of suffragari, to vote for, support, assist; but 
suffragan tay also represent the Low Lat. suffraganexs, a si 


bishop. 
(ἃ or cover, a with a fluid. (L.) ‘Her 


8U. i, to οἱ 
suffused eyes ;' Spenser, 7. 10.—Lat. suffusus, pp. of sufficd- 
beneath or upon. = Lat. suf: (for sub 


ere, to pour beneath, diffuse 
before 7), and fundere, to pour; see Sub- and Fuse. Der. ay 
ion, from Ἐ. saffusion, “a suffusion, or powring upon,’ Cot., from Lat. 


δος. suffusionem, 
SUGAR, a sweet substance, esp. that obtained from a kind of cane. 
(F..=Span.,= Arab., = Pers, =Skt.) M.E.sugre,Chaucer,C.T.10928; 


in P. Plowman, Β. ν. 122, two MSS. read sucre, of which sugre isa 
weakened form. = Ἐ sucre, ‘sugar ;’ Cot. = Span, azucar, sugar. = 
Arab, sakkar, sothar, sugar; Palmer's Pers, Dict., col. 357, Freytag’s 
ict. ii. 34a; whence, by prefixing the article al, the form 
assokkar, accounting for the prefixed a in the Span. form. = Pers. 
shakar, sugar; Palmer's Pers. Dict., col. 385.—Skt. garkard, gravel, 
8. soil abounding in stony fragments, clayed or candied sugar; 
Benfey, Ῥ. 936. Prob. allied to Skt. karkara, hard; cf. Lat. calenus, 
apebble. See Calx. B. From the Pers. shakar are derived Gk. 
σι σάκχαρον, and Lat. saccharum. It is quite a mistake to derive 
F, sucre (as Brachet does) from Lat. sacckarum directly. See Sa0- 
charine. Der. sugar, verb, Palsgrave ; sugar-y, sugar-cane. 
SUGGEST, to introduce indirectly, hint. (L.) In Shak. Rich. TI, 
i. ας 101, iii. 4. 75. — Lat. suggestus, pp. of suggerere, to carry or lay 
under, furnish, supply, suggest. = Lat. sug- (lor sub before g); and 
rere, to carry; see Bub- and Jest. Der. suggesi-ion, ΠΩΣ 


14727, from Ἐ. suggestion, ‘a suggestion,’ from Lat. acc. sug- 


ionem ; suggestive, a coined word; suggest-ive-ly. 
Ἐξ selfmurder; one who dies by his own band. (F.,=L) 


SUIT. 


‘The word was really coined in E but on a F, model, See note 
at the end of the article. In Bl ᾿ε Commentaries, b. iv. c. 14 
(R.); in the latter sense. Rich, gives » quotation for it, in the 
former sense, from a tr. of Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, b. xiv. 
Ὁ. 12; the first E, translation appeared in 1749, immediately after its 
appearance in France. Littré says that suicide is in Richelet's Dict. 
in 1759, and is said to have been first used in French by Desfontaines 
not much earlier (1738). As remarked under Homicide, the same 
form bas two senses and two sources. ἢ. Β. ειέρίάη, a coined word, 


(as in ho 


eadere, to slay. . The Lat. sui, se is connected with Skt. sa, 
Gk. 4, he, and with E. She ; from the pronominal base SA, The 
Lat, cadere is from ψ SKID, to cat; see Sohism. Der. avicid-al, 


“ly.” @ Trench, in his English Past and Present, observes that 
Phillips notices the word, as a monstrous formation, in 1671, long 
before its aj ce in French j,and it is given by Blount, ed. 1674- 
It seems to have been s1 by the queer words swiss, a sel! 

man, and suicism, selfishness, which had coined at an earlier 
date, and were used by Whitlock in an essay entitled The Grand 
Schismatic, or Swist Anatomised, in his Zootomia, 1654. The word 
is clumsy enough, and by no means creditable to us, but we may 
rightly claim it. Littré’s objection, that the form of the word is 
plainly French, is of no force. We had the words homi-cide, patri- 
cide, matri-cide, fratri-cide, already in use; and sui-cide was coined 
by analogy with these, which accounts for the whole matter simply 
enough. It may be added that, though the translator of Montes- 
quieu uses the word, the original has only homicide de soi-méme. 

‘SUIT, an action at law, a petition, α set, as of clothes. (F.,—L.) 
ΜῈ. suite, Chaucer, C. T. 2875, 3242.—F. suite (also suitte in Cot- 

wwe), ‘a chase, pursuit, suit against, also the train, attendants, or 
Riowers of a great person;’ Cot. = Lat. secta, a following, a sect 
(whence the sense of suite or train) ; in Low Lat. extended to mean a 
‘suit at law, a series, order, set, a suit of clothes, &c.; see Ducange. 
From the base of segui, to follow, as noted under Sect, q.v. Der. 
suit, verb, to clothe, As You Like It, i, 3. 118, also to fit, adapt, 
agree, accord, id. ii, 7. 81, Macb. ii, 1.60; ‘to suit is to agree to- 

ther, as this on a common "We . suitor, 
LL. ii. 343 suit-able, Timon, ili. 6.92, suit-abl-y, swit-ableness. 
Doublet, suite, q. ¥. 

SUITE, « train of followers. (F.,—L.) ‘ With fifty in their suite 
to his defence τ᾽ Sidney (in Todd's Johnson ; no reference). =F. suite; 
see farther under Suit. 

SULCATED, farrowed, grooved. (L.) ‘Suleate, to cast up in 
farrows, to till;” Blount, ed. 1674. Chiefly scientific. Lat. sulcatus, 

of sulcare, to furrow. = Lat. sulcus, a furrow. 

, obstinate, silently sullen. (E.) ‘The word is rare in old 
books, and the Dictionaries omit it, till we come to Todd's Johnson, 
where ‘the sulhiness of my disposition’ is quoted from a Letter of 
Gray to Dr. Clarke, a.v. 1760. It is an incorrect form, and should 
mare sul zit arose from misdividing the sb. eens as sulke- 
ness, by analogy with Aappi-ness from Aappy, &c. The sb. appears 
as a-swolkenests, i.e. sloth, O. Eng. Hom. i. 83, 1. a5; and is not uncom- 
mon in A. ich also has the true old form of the adj.=A.S. 
sf lothful, remiss; in the comp. dsolcen, slothful, remiss, 


αν alike Homilies τὰ, Thorpe, voLY, pe gob 1 
, Eltric’s Homilies, ed. Thorpe, vol. i. p. 306, 1. 11, p. 340, last 
tz; aise |. 220, L. 23, where it means ¢ Fisted” ‘The sb. dselcen- 


es is quite a common word; sce Alf, Hom. i. 602, 1. 8, 
ii, 218, 1. 22, fi, 220, 1. 21; Thorpe, Diplomatarium, 
the sense comes very near to that of mod. E, sulkiness. i 
vel tediosus, dsoleen ;* Wright's Vocab. i.60. Another trace of A.S. 
solcen occurs in the comp. besolcen, used as ἃ pp., with the sense of 
*stupefied ;* Ailfred, tr. of Gregory's Past. Care, c. 35, ed. Sweet, 
p. 238,13. B. We further know that soleen was the pp. of a 
Strong verb μοίεαν (pt. t. sale pp. solen), appearing in the comp. 
duolcan (pt. t. dseale, pp. dzolcen), for which Leo refers to EI Hom. 
ii, 592, the reference, unluckily, being wrong. We find the verb again, 

ft deealcan, in Caximon, ed. Grein, 2167 ; sce Grein, i. 41. y. There 


iseven a ite O. High G. word, viz. the verb arselkan, Graff, vi. 
216, where the prefix ar-=A.S. d-. Thus the Teut. base is SALK, 
answering toan Aryan baseSARG. δ, It is remarkable that the Skt. 


atij means ‘to let loose, abandon,’ and the pp. srishta is ‘ abandoned,’ 
which comes very near the sense of A.S. solcen. Der. sulki-ness, 
really put for sulken-ness, as explained above. ν᾿ Ettmiiller, PB 
153, gives a form dswolcen, but the MS. has dsolcen, Liber Scint. § 16, 
fol. 16 b; also dsolcenysse, id. § 24, fol. 45 Ὁ. 

SULLEN, εἰοοπιῆν angry, morose. (F4—L.) ME. soins toaine 

ig. merely ‘solitary,’ then ‘hating company,’ or morose, as explaine 

i She Prompt. Part. "Solame of manery’ or he thet lovjthe 20 
campany, Solitarius;’ Pr. Parv. A mess of meat for one person was 
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B also called soleyne, as explained on the same page. ΒΥ hym-self as 

δ τοῖον ceva lonely person; P. Plowman, Β. xii, 205 In the 
Rom. of the Kose, 3897, solein means ‘sullen,’ but in Chaucer, Book 
of the Duchess, 982, and Parl. of Foules, 607, it means ‘ solitary’ or 
‘lonely.’=O.F. solain, lonely, solitary, of which the only trace I fin’ 
is in Roquefort, where solain is explained as ‘a portion served out to 
α religions person” ἃ pittance, doubtless a potion for one, E- Miller 
and Mahn cite Prov. solan, solitary. Romance forms pre- 


suppose a Low Lat. solanus*, solitary, but it does not occur; how- 
ever, it is a mere extension from Lat. solus, sole, alone; see Sole. 


sully, defile with dirt or m 
sefter Sem Be hio ἀδ' 


render impure. + G. silent αν, sch eran shAlen, to, wallow 
from suAle, slough, mire, M.H.G. sol, séi, mire, ' B, It thus 
appears that the verb is a denominative from a Tent. sb. sol, signify- 
ing ‘mire’ This resembles Lat. solum, the ground, but the con- 
nection is by no means certain, since solum seems rather to mean 
‘basis’ or ‘foundation’ than mud. The A.S. sol is quite as likely to 
be related to Skt. sara, a pond, lake, and Lat. sal, salt; see Salt. 
@ It is now the case that the verbs to sully and to soil are almost 


the spelling with ¢ (from orig. #Y 
ords. Der. sulphur-eous, fom 
sulphur-ous, from Ἐς sulphurevx, 


souldan,’ Cot.— Arab. sultdn, ious, also a ruler, prince; cf. 
sultat, dominion ; Rich. Dict. pp. 843, 844. β. The word occurs. 
carly, in the M.E, form’ soudan, Chaucer, C. T. 4597 ; this is from 
O. F. soudan, souldan, both in Cotgrave, which are corruptions of the 
same Arab. word. It makes no difference to the etymology. Der. 
sultan-ess, with F. suffix; sultan-a, from Ital. sudtana, fem. of sultano,, 
a sultan, from Arab. sultdn, ἢ 
SULTRY, SWELTEY, very hot and oppressive. (E.) Sultry 
and sweltry, both in Phillips ed, 1706, are the same word ; the latter 
being the fuller and older form, Shak. has sultry, Hamlet, v. 2. 101; 
also swelter’d = caused to exude by heat, Macb. iv. 1.8. The we has 
passed into μ, a lesser change than in so from A.S. swd, orin mod. E, 
sword, where the w is entirely lost. They (=A.S. -ig) is an ad- 
jectival suffix, and sweltr-y is short for swelter-y, formed from the 
verb to swelter, ‘ Sweltrynge or swalterynge, or swonynge, Sincopa,’ 
Prompt. Parv. ; where the sense is ‘a swooning with heat. *Swalterym, 
for hete, or febylnesse, or other cawsys, or swownyn, Exalo, sincopizo,” 
dp. 481. B. Again, swelter is a frequent. form (with the usual 
sufix -er) from M.E- swelten, to die, also to swoon away or faint. 
*Swowe or swelte’= swoon or faint, Ῥ, Plowman, B. v. 154.—A.S.. 
sweltan, to die, Grein, ii. 505. 4 Icel, svelta, to die, starve (pt. t. svalt, 
pl. sudtu, pp. ‘olin + Dan, suite, + Swed. svaiia. + Goth. swiltan, 
to die. B. All from Teut. base SWALT, to die; Fick, iii. 
363. This Fick considers as an extension of the base SWAL, to, 
swell; which is supported by the singular fact that the M.H. G. 
swellen, O. HG. suellan, not only means to swell up, but also to 
swell with disease, and to pine away or starve, which is the usual 
sense of Icel. svelta. See y. At the same time, there 
seems to have been some confusion with the Teut. base SWAL, to 
glow, be hot, from which the Ewer has undoubtedly received its’ 
Present sense; this appears in A.S, swélan, to burn, M.E. swelen, 
swalen, prov. E, sweal, to waste away under the action of fire, Α. 8, 
πιρόὶ, heat, with numerous cognates, of which the most notable are 
G. schwelen, to burn slowly, schwitl, sultry, with the extended forms 
O, H. G. swilizo, heat, swilizin, to burn slowly. All these are from. 
9 ¥ SWAR, to glow, whence also E. swart, serene, solar; see Solar, 
Rr 
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‘The Dan, suite is worth notice; still the E. sultry is ® some, eaume, sume, αὶ pack, burden, [Cotgrave gives O. F. sommicr, 


Swart. 4 
not Scandinavian, but formed in the same way as the Dan. word; 
note also Icel. pt. pl. sultu, pp. soltinn. Der. sultri-ness. 

SUM, the amount, whole of a thing, substance, total, summary, 
fulness. (F.,=L.) M.E. summe, Chaucer, C.T. 11537.Norman-F. 
swmme, a sum, Vie de St. Auban, ed. Atkinson; F. somme, ‘a summe 
‘of money,’ Cot.=Lat. summa, sum, chief part, amount; orig. fem. of 
summus, highest, chief, principal, ‘Summus stands for sup-mus* = 
uppermost, superl. form from sup, old form of sub (cf. sup-er); the 
sense of ‘under’ and ‘over’ are curiously mixed; see Bub-. Allied 
words are Gk. ὕπατος, highest, with a different suffix, and E. upm-ost, 
which agrees all but the ending -os ; see Upmost. "Der. sum, verb, 
MLE. sommen, Trevisa, iii. 261, 1. 15, F. sommer, from Lat. summare; 
‘summ-at-ion, from Ε΄. sommation, ‘the summing of money,’ Cot., due 
to Lat. summat-us, pp. of summare; summ-ar-y, sb., answering to F. 
sommaire, “δ. summary,’ Cot. from Lat. summarium, a summary, 
epitome, which presupposes an adj. summarius*; summary, adj., 
answering to F. sommaire, adj., ‘summary,’ Cot.; summ-ar-i-ly, summ- 
ar-i-ness; summrar-ise, α coined ‘And see 


, sovereign, soprano. 
SUMACH, a tree. (F,—Span,=Arab.) ‘Sumack or Sumack, a 
Kind of rank-smelling shrub that bears a black berry made use of by 
curriers to dress their leather ;* Philli 
evmake, sw 


summit, q.¥. 


Littré. 
(1), the warmest season of the year. (E.) M.E. 
somer, sumer (with one m), Chaucer, C.T. 396.—A.S. sumor, sumer, 
Matt. xxiv. 32. 4 Du. zomer.  Icel. sumar. + Dan. sommer. + 

G. commer; O.H.G. sumar. ὀ β. From a form 
Coan 


a 
SUMMER Low Lat=Gk) See Sumpter. 
SUMMERSET, Some 


, ersault, q.v. 
SUMMIT, highest point, top. (F,<L.) In Shak. Haml.i. 4. 70, 
iii, 3. 18; K. ‘Lear, iv. 6. §7.—F. sommet, ‘the top, Cot. Dimin, 
with suffix -εἰ, of O. F. som, the top, esp. of a hill; see Burguy, Littré, 
= Lat. summum, highest point, neut. of summa, highest ; see Bum. 
SUMMON, to cite to appear, call with authority. (Fo=L) 
‘The examples in the Glossary to Layamon, s. v. somnien, that 
‘two distinct words were early confused, viz. A.S. samnian, somnian, 
to collect together (a derivative verb from saman, together, from 
sam, together) and O.F. somoner, semoner, mod. F. semondre. But 
since summons, sb., and summoner are both F. words, and the word 
to summon properly belongs to the law-courts, we need only here 
consider the F. form, We find let somony = caused to attend, in Rob. 
‘of Glouc. p. 377, 12; and the word sompne in Chaucer, C.T. 
, cleaty Tefers to the mod. E. sense of summon, though its form 
‘would suit the A.S. somnian equally well. — Ο, F. somoner, in which 
form it is very rare, being early corrupted to semoner or semondre. 
Cotgrave gives F. semondre, ‘to bid, invite, summon, warn, cite.’ 
Littré gives an rith-cent. example of the form sumoner ; and Roque- 
fort gives an excellent example in which the O. F. somoner is used 
with the orig. sense of ‘to admonish,’ the word somonoit being used 
to translate Lat. admoneret; Dial. de Saint Grégoire, liv. 2. chap. 5. 
CE. Prov. somonre, to summon, a common word (Bartsch). = Lat 
summonere, to remind privily.<Lat. svm- (for sub before m); and 
‘montre, to advise; see Sub- and Monition. Der. summon-er, 
M. E. sompnour, Chaucer, C. T. δ: rey ited by mod. E. Sumner 
‘as a proper name), also somonoxr, P. Plowman, B. iii. 133 (footnote), 
from the old form (somoneur*) of F. semonneur, ‘a summoner, citer, 
apparitor,’ Cot. Also summon-s, M. E. somouns, Allit. Morte Arthure, 
ΟἹ, from the old form (somonse*) of F.. semonce, ‘a warning, citation, 
summons,’ Cot, ; Littré explains that the F. semonce, formerly semonse 
‘Gomonse*), is the fem. of semons (somons*), the pp. of semondre (somon- 
ἄγε"), to summon. Cf. Prov. somonsa, a summons, cited by Littré; 
we also find Prov. somos, somosia, semosta used in the same sense. 
ὧν Thus the s at the end of summons is not due to the Lat. 
aummoneas, ας some have supposed. 
a horse for carrying burdens, a pack-horse. (F. = 
Low Lat,=Gk.) Two forms of the word were once in use, viz. 
M.E. somer, King Alisaunder, 850, and sum; 6023. “The 
former, once the commoner form, is now lost ; but it is necessary to 
explain it first. 1. From O.F. somier, somtmier, sumer (Burguy), 


+a sumpter-horse, also the piece of timber 
Lat. salma, corrupt form of sagma, a 
salmarius, a pack-horse (=F. sommier).< Gk. σάγμα, ἃ 
Gk. σάττειν (= σάκ-γειν, fat. σάξω), to pack, put a 
fasten on a load, orig. to fasten. Allied to Skt. sdaj, 
Re. sakta, attached. = 4/ SAK, to fasten, SAG, to hang down from; 
Fick, i. 791. 8. The etymology of sumpter is similar; it orig. 
meant, not the horse, but the horse’s driver ; and such is the sense in 
King Alisaunder, 6023, where the sumpters are reckoned among the 
squires and guides belonging to an army. Hence, also, the mod. 
sumpter-horse, i.e. ἃ e-carrier’s horse, the addition of Aarve 
Deing necessary to the sense, whereas the M. E. somer was used alone, 
in the same sense. Sumpter is, accordingly, from O. F. sommetier, ἃ 
packhorse-driver Roquetort), ‘This answers to a Low Lat. sag- 
matarius*, not found, but formed from the Gk. σαγματ-, the true 
stem of σάγμα, just as sagmarius is formed from the nom. σάγμα 
itself. 8. The E. word summer, noticed by Cotgrave (above) as 
meaning ‘a beam,’ is worth notice. It occurs in Barbour’s Bruce, 
xvii. 696, and is given in Halliwell; being so called from its bearing 
a great burden or weight. Hence also the E. breast-summer (gen. 
Pronounced bressomer), defined in Webster as ‘a summer or beam 
placed breast-wise to support a superincumbent wall.’ ὀ  ΦΗ Note 
that sumpter in K. Lear, ii, 4. 219, probably does not mean ‘a pack- 
horse,’ but rather a packhorse-driver. 
SUMPTUARY, relating to ex (2) In Cotgrave, to 
translate E. somptuaire, It is rather Englished from Lat. sumptuarins, 
belonging to expenses, than borrowed fom French. Formed, with 
suffix -arsus, sumptw, crude form of s1 > » Cost; see 
Sumptuous. ene νι ᾿ 
SUMPTUOUS, expensive, costly. (F, = 1.) “ 
penses of the meane people ;’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Hell 
28.=F. somptueux, ‘sumptuous,’ Cot. = Lat. 
sumptu-, crude form of sumptus, expense, cos! 
sumure, to take, spend, consume. B. Simer. 


8 summer." =Low 


pack, burden; whence sagmarius, 
ick-saddle. = 


mm Lat, sumptus, pp. 
is short for κατ, 


t 


. O.H.G. suana. τ 

is SUNNAN, Fick, ili. 324. 

‘ER-NAN, a star; and the base SUN is an extension from 4/ SU, 
to beget, whence also the Lat. sod, the sun, Icel, ἐστὶ, Skt. stirya, the 
sun, ὅς, See Solar. The sun was considered as the life-giver, the 
emblem of procreation, &c. See also Son, from the same root. The 
Skt. stinw means both ‘son and ‘sun.’ ‘Der. sun, verb; sun-beam, 
A.S. sunnebedim ; sun-burnt; sun-rise, spelt sonne ryse in ‘Palsgrave, 
where sonne (= A. 8, sunnan) is the gen. case; sun-sit, spelt sonne sette 
in Palsgrave, to which the same explanation applies. Also Sun-day, 
A. S. sunnan deg, lit. ‘day of the sun,’ where sunnan is the gen. case. 
Other compounds are sunfish, -flower, -shine, -stroke, sunn-y, sun-less, 
sun-ward ; and see south, 

SUNDER, to part, divide. (E.) M.E. smdren, Ancren Riwle, 
P. 270, last line. « Α. 5. sundrian, gesundrian, Grein, i. 459; also 
syndrian, in comp. dsyndrian, Matt. x. 35; lit. ‘to put asunder.’ = 
A. S. sundor, adv,, asunder, Grein, ii. 495. + Icel. sundra, to sunder; 
from suadr, adv., asunder. + Dan. séndre, to sunder; from sinder, 
adv. ἐ- Swed. sindra; from soader, adv. + G. sondern ; from sonder, 


M.E. sundry, sondry, 
Luke, iv. 40, put for 
“SUB, to fabibe as lg ly; also, 

, to imbibe, as a liqui jually ; also, to eat a supper. (E.) 
ace & rong. very ened by eavfaion wits Fr souk aed 
Supper. M-E. soupen, P. Plowman, B. ii. 96, vi. 220. = A.S. sipan 
(strong verb, ptt μάρ, pl. ρον, pp. sopen), Ered, ἐπ᾿ οἱ Gregory’ 
Past. Care, c. 58, σὰ, Sweet, P-447,1 i PDu.zuipen; Low G. ape 
Tcel. stipa(pt.t.. so BP. sopinn).--Swed. supa.-0.H.G. sifan. B. 
from Tent. base SUP, to drink in, sup up (Fick, ili, 326); obviously 
a parallel form to Teut. SUK, SUG, to suck ; see Suck. The alti- 
mate root is 4/SU, to express juice, &c. Der. sup, sb., sop, sip, sob 
(with which cf. O.H.G. sift, a sigh) ; also soup, q.v., supp-er, ιν. 


ἃ pack horse ; formed, with suflx -ier of the agent, from O.F, somme,@ SUPER, prefix, above. (L.) Lat, super, above, prep.; orig. ἃ 


SUPERABOUND. SUPERSTITION. 611 


loca-® SUPERHUMAN, more than human. (L.; and F.,=L.) Spelt 
giperiumane in Phillips, ed. 1706. Coined from Super- and 
fuman. 


IMPOSE, SUPERINCUMBENT, SUPERIN- 

DUCE; see Super- and Impose, Incumbent, Induce. 
SUPERINTENDENT, an overseer. (F.,— L.) In Minsheu, 
superintendent,’ Cot. — Lat. super- 
yperintendere, to superintend.— Lat. 
super, over, above; and intendere, to attend to, apply the mind, 
See Buper- and Intend. [The verb superintend is directly from 
the Latin.] Der. superintendence, from F. superintendance, “ἃ super- 
intendency,’ Cot. 


comparative form of sup®, 
tive case of ad 


. Letters, Ὁ. iv. let. 39, § 3. = F. exper- 
abonder, ‘to superabound,’ Cot. = Lat. superabundare, to be ve 
abundant. = Lat. super and abuadare; see Super- and Abound. 
Der. superabundance, from F. superabondance, " superabundance,’ Cot., 
Lat. superabundantia’; also superabundant, adj., from the stem of the 


Lat. pres. part. ; superabundant-ly. 
SUPEHAD! , to add over and above. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 
1706 ; and earlier, see Richardson. = Lat. superaddere; see Super- 


and Add. Der. exper ration (aot in Cot Oth . 
, to be disabl of years. (L.) 

Bacon has su fe = to live beyond the year, used of annual 
plants; Nat. Hist. § 448. This is cited by Richardson, who mis- 
spells it. Howell has * superannuated virgin ;’ Famil. Letters, vol. i. 
let. 12; 4.0. 1619. Blount, ed. 1674, has both superannate and super- 
@xnvate, An ill-coined word, prob. suggested by annual, annu-ity ; 
Bacon's superannate is countenanced by Low Lat. superannatus, that 
has lived beyond a year ; hence F. suranner, ‘to passe or exceed the 
compass of a year; also, to wax very old;’ Cot. Thus superannuate 
is put for superannate ; coined from super, above, and annus, a year. 
See Super. and Annual. Der. superannuat-ion. 

SUPHEB, proud, magnificent, (F,—L.) Quite a late word; in 
Prior, Alma, c.i. 1. 383. =F. superbe, ‘proud ;” Cot. = Lat. superbus, 

id. Bi. Lit. “one who thinks himself above others ;’ extended 
super, above, with suffix bus as in acer-bus from’ acer, See 
Buper-. ’ Der. superb-ly, 

SUPERCARGO, an officer in a merchant-ship. (Lat.; and 
'=C.) ‘Supereargo, a person employed by the owners of a 
fo goa =, to oversee the cargo,” &c.; Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Partially translated from Span. sobrecargo, a supercargo, by substi- 
tuting Lat. super for Span. sobre, which is the Span. form of the same 
word. See Super- and Cargo. 
| SUPERCILIODS, disdainful. (L.) *Supercilious air ;’ Ben Jon- 
son, Underwoods, xxxii (Epistle to a Friend, Master Colby), I. 19. 
one with suffix Be (F. -exx, Lat. -osus) from Lat. supercilinm, 

1) an eyebrow, (2) pride, haughtiness, as expressed ising the 
eyebrows. = Lat. super, shoves and ciliwm, an jell ie “covering” 

of the eye, from «/ KAL, to hide. Cf. Lat. celare, to hide, cella, 

a cell, “See Super- and Cell or Hell. Der. supercilious-ly, 


ness, 

SUPEREMINENT, excellent above others. (L.) In Chap- 
man, tr. of Homer, Odys. Ὁ. vi. 1. 305. = Lat. supereminent-, stem of 
Pres. part. of supereminere, to be eminent above others, See Super- 
and nt. Der. supereminence, from F. supereminence, * super- 
eminence,’ Cot., from Lat. supereminentia, 

GATION, doing ‘more than duty requires. (L.) 
“Works of supererogation ;’’ Articles of Religion, Art. 4 (1562). 
From Low Lat. supererogatio, ‘that which is done beyond what is 
due. — Lat. supererogatus, pp. of supererogare, to pay out beyond what 
is expected. — Lat, super, above, beyond ; ¢, out ; and rogare, to ask. 
‘The Lat. erogare=to lay out, expend money (lit, to ask out, require). 
See - Ἐν, and tion. 
& , very excellent, (Li σὰ J - L) 
ised by Spenser in ἃ postscript to a letter to G. Harvey (R.) = Lat. 
above; and Fosseelions see Super- and Excellent. 
ΟἹ the surface ofa thing. (L.) In Minsheu, 
1627 ; and in Cotgrave, to translate F. superficie ‘and surface. = Lat. 
superficies, upper face, surface. = Lat. super-, above ; and faci 
see Super- and Face. Der. superfici-al, from F. superficiel, * super- 
ficiall,” Cot., from Lat. superficialis ; superfici-al-ly, -ness; also super- 
Aci-al-i-ty, spelt superficialyte in Palsgrave, from O.F. superficialité, 
recorded by Palsgrave. Doublet, surface. 

81 extremely fine. (L.; and F.,=1L.) ‘Many 
inuentions are so superfine;’ Gascoigne, Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 50; 
also in Steel Glas, &c., ed. Arber, p. 31. Coined from super and 
fine; see Buper- and Fine (1). . 

SUPERFLUOUS, excessive. (L.) ‘ rflvous eating of 
bankettyng meates;’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, Ὁ. ii. c. 18. 
[Patagrave gives eperue 08 an E. word, front F. superflu, super- 

juous.) _Englished from Lat. superfluus, overflowing. = Lat. super, 
over; and fluere. to flow; see Super- and Fluent. Der. mper- 


Der. superior-i-ty, from F. superiorite, ‘ 
Lat. acc, ioritatem. 


SUPERLATIVE, superior, extreme, supreme. (F,<L.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. = F. superlatif, ‘superlative,’ Cot. = Lat. superla- 
tiuus, superlative, as a gram, term.—Lat. superiat-us, excessive; with 
suffix -inus ; lit, " carried beyond,’ exaggerated. —Lat. super, beyond ; 
and /atus, carried, or borne. Latus = flatus*; see Super- and 
Tolerate. εξ, superlatively. - 

SUPERNAL, placed above, heavenly. (Ε., - L.) ‘Supernal 
judge;’ K. John, ii. 112.—F. supernel, ‘supernall,’ Cot. ΑΒ if from’ 
low Lat. supernalis not in use; formed by suffix ali from aupern-us, 
upper, extended by help of tufix -ms from sper, above; see 


super-. 
SUPERNATURAL, miraculous. (F.,<L.) In Mach. i. 3. 30; 
and in Pal we. = F, supernaturel, ‘sopernaturall ;’ Cot. See 
Super- and Natural. Der. supernatural-ly. 

SUPERNUMERARY, above the necessary number. (F.,=L.). 
In Cotgrave. =F. supernumeraire, ' supernumerary,’ Cot.= Lat. super~ 
numerarius, excessive in number. —Lat. super, beyond ; and numer-us, 
number ; see Super- and Number. 

SUPERSCRIPTION, something written above or without. 
(F,=L) ΜΈ. superscriptioun, Henrysoun, Complaint of Creseide, 
Tast stanza but one. = F. superscription, ‘a superscription ; Cot. = 
Low Lat. superscriptionem, acc. of superscriptio, a writing above, Luke, 
xxiii, 38 (Vulg.) = Lat. superscriptus, pp. of superscribere, to write 
above. = Lat. super, above; and scribere, to write; see Super- and 
Scribe. 4 The verb superscribe is coined directly from Lat. 


superscribere, 
SUPERSEDE, to displace by something else, to come in place 
of something else. (F.,—L.) ‘The word has much changed its 
meaning, both in Lat. and E. Supersede in old authors means to 
desist, forbear, stay lings, ἄς. Thus Rich. guotes from the 
State Trials, 19 Hen. VIII, an. 1528: * He (Hen. VIII) desired the 
bishop of Paris to certify Francis, that if the Pope would supersede 
from executing his sentence, until he had indifferent {impartial} 
jadges sent who might hear the business, he would also supersede 
from the executing of what he was deliberated to do in withdrawing 
his obedience from the Roman see.’ ‘ Supersede, to suspend, demurr, 
ut off or stop an affair or proceeding, to countermand ;’ Phillips. 
Fis, the sense was to stay a proceeding, whence, by an easy 
transition, to substitute some other proceeding for it. A writ of 
supersedeas is, in some cases, a writ to stay proceedings, and is men- 
tioned in P. Plowman, C. iii. 187, on which see my note. = O.F. 
superseder, superceder (mod. F. superséder), ‘to surcease, leave off, 
give over;’ Cot.,— Lat. supersedere, pp. supersessus, lit. to sit upon,” 
also to preside over, to forbear, rei desist from.—Lat. ger, 
above; and sedere, cognate with E. sit. See Super- and Sit. 
Der. supersession, from Ὁ. F. supersession, ‘a surceasing, giving over, 
the suspension of an accompt upon the accomptant’s humble suit 
Cot. = Lat. supersessionem®, acc. of supersessio®, not used, but regu- 
larly formed from supersessus, pp. of supersedere.  Doublet, sur- 


cease, 4.ν. 
SUPERSTITION, excessiveness in religious worship or belief. 
(δ. ΞΙΩ Skelton has supersticyons 5. pis Philip Sparowe, 1. 1350; 
the adj. superstitious occurs in Acts, xvii. 42, in the Bible of 1551 and 
in the A.V. ; also, spelt supersticious, in Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, 
pt. iii, How the bishop Amphiorax, &c. = F. superstition, ‘ supersti- 
tion ;* Cot. = Lat. superstitionem, acc. of superstitio, a standing still 
over or near a thing, amazement, wonder, dread, religious scruple, = 
Lat. superstiti-, crude form of superstes, one who stands near, a wit- 
ness. = Lat. super, near, above ; and εἰδέμπι, supine of sistere, causal 
κου, ῖν ; tuperfiwi-ty, M.E. superfluite, Gower, C. A. ii. 201,1. 21, | of stare, to stand, which is cognate with E, stand. See Super- and 
from F. superfluité, ‘superfiuity,” Cot., from Lat. acc. superfiui-| Stand. Der. superstiti-ous, as above, from F. superstitieux, * super- 
tatem. @stitious,’ Cot., from Lat. adj. sepersttionns, superstiti-ous- 
- τὰ 
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SUPERSTRUCTURE, the 
*In som places, as in Amsterdam, the foundation costs more than 
the superstructure ;’ Howell, Famil. Letters, vol. i. sect. 2. let. 15, 
May 1, 1612. From Super- and Structure. 

SUEPERVENS, to occur or happen in consequence of, to oc- 
cur, happen, (L.) ‘ Supervening follies ;’ Bp. Taylor, vol 
(R.) = Lat. superuenire, to come upon or over, to come 
follow; pp. superuentus. = Lat. auper, over,. upon, near; and 
uenire, to come. cognate with E. come. See Super- and Ven- 
ture or Come. Der. supervent-ion, regularly formed from the 

superventus, 
RUPERVIGE, to inspect, oversee. (L.) In Shak. L.L.L. 

135. = Lat, super, above ; and wisere, to survey, formed from uis-um, 
supine of widere, tosee. See Super- and Visit or Vision. Der. 

ise, sb., Hamlet, v. perv. Oth. iii. 3. 395 (First 
litions) Ls 


SUPERSTRUCTURE. 


juarto); supervis-ion, ibid. (Εἰ 
Bort ἐν ing on one’s back, lazy. (L.) Sir T. Browne has 
aupinity, Vulg. Errors, ©. 5,83. ‘Supine Eelisity ἢ Dryden, As- 
trea, 107. = Lat. su; i 's back ; extended, 


with suffix 
downward. Cf. super, from the same source. So also Gk. ὕπτιον 
‘Dent backwards, backward, lying on one’s back, from ὑπό, under. 
See Sub-. Der. supine, sb., as ἃ grammatical term, Lat. supinsm, 
of which the applied sense is not very obvious ; supine-ly, supine-ness ; 
also supin-i-ty, as above, prob. obsolete. 

SUPPER, « meal at the close of a aay. (F.,=0. Low G.) 
M.E. soper, super ; spelt super, Havelok, 1762.—0. F. soper, super, 
later souper, ‘a supper ;’ Cot. It is the infin. mood used as a sub- 
stantive, exactly as in the case of dinner.—O,F. soper, sper later 
souper, to sup, to eat a meal of bread sopped in gravy, ὅς, Cf. Ο. F. 
sope, supe, later soupe, ‘a sop, a piece of bread in broth. also pot: 
tage or broth, wherein there is store of sops or sippets,’ Cot. 
Low G. supen, to sup or sip up; Icel. εώρα, Swed. supa, to sup; 

te with E. Sup, q.v. 

SUPPLANT, to take the place of, displace, undermine, (F.,=L.) 
‘MLE. supplanten, Gower, C.A. i. 239, 1. 11.—F. supplanter, ‘to sup- 
plant, root or trip up;’ Cot.—Lat. supplantare, to put something 
under the sole of the foot, to trip up the heels, overthrow. = Lat. 
sup- (sub); and planta, the sole of the foot, also ἃ plant. See Sub- 
aud Plant. Der. supplani-er, spelt supplantor in Gower, C. A. i, 
264.1. 6. 

SUPPLE, pliant, lithe, fawning. (F,=L.) 
cer, C.T. 203 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 223, 1. 15. =F. souple, spelt soupple 
in Cotgrave, who explains it by ‘supple, limber, tender, pliant? 
=Lat. supplicem, acc. of supplex, in the old orig. sense of ‘bending 
under,’ hence submissive, which is the usual sense in Latin. The 
©. F. soplier also kept the orig. sense, though the classical Lat. sup- 

jicare only means to beseech ; hence Cotgrave has * sousplié, bent or 

wed underneath, subject unto.” |. The formation of souple 
from supplicem is precisely like that of E. double from duplicem, treble 
from triplicem, simple from simplicem, &c. y. The Lat. supplex 
is from sup- (sub) and the base plec-, as seen in plec-t-ere, to fold, 
which is from 4 PLAK, to plait, fold. See Sub- and Ply; also 
Supplicate. Der. suppleness. : 

SUPPLEMENT, that which supplies, an addition. (F.,—L.) 
In Skelton, Garl. of Laurell, 415.—F. supplément, ‘a supplement ;” 
Cot.= Lat. supplementum, a supplement, filling up. Lat. supple-re, to 
fill up ; with suffix -men-tum,= Lat. sup- (sub), up; and plere, to fill; 
see Supply. Der. supplement-al, su t-ar-y. 

SUPPLIANT, entreating eamestly. (F.,<L.) Ια Rich. II, ν. 

uppliant, * sappliant ;* Cot.; pres. pt. of supplier, ‘ humbly 

Lat. supplicare, to supplicate; see Supplicate. 
Doublet, supplicant. 

SUPPLICATE, to entreat, (L.)_In Blount, ed. 16 
to be quite ἃ late word, though supplication, spelt suppl 
Gower, C. A. iii, 348, L'12, and supplicant in Shak. Complai 
=Lat. supplicatus, pp. of supplicare, to supplicate.—Lat. sy a 
stem of supplex, bending under or down, hence beseeching, suppliant; 
see Supple. ‘Der. supplic-ant, from the stem of the pres. pt. of 
supplicare; supplicat-or-y; supplicat-ion (as above), from F. sup- 
plication, ‘a supplication,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. supplicationem. Also 


iant, q. v- 
“BOPELY. to Ail up ἃ deficiency. (F.,<L.) _ In Shak. Tw. Nt. 
i, 1, 38. Levins (1570) spells it supploy, and Huloet has supploye.— 
F. suppléer, ‘to supply ;’ Cot.—Lat. supplere, to fill up.= Lat. sup- 
(ὧδ), up; and plere, to fill; see Bub- and Plenary. Der. supply, 


sb., Hamlet. ii. 2. 24; and see sy 
SUPPORT, to endure, sustain. (F,<L.) M.E. supporten, 
i. 1.—_F, supporter, ‘to support ;’ Cot.Lat. sup- 


‘Wyclif, a Cor. 
portare, to carry, bring, or convey to a place; in Low Lat., to endure, 


M. E. souple, Chau- 


upper part of a building. (L.)®Port (1). Der. support, sb., M.E. support, Gower, C. A. 


SURCEASE, 


1. 11, from F, support, ‘a support,’ Cot.; support-er, support- 
support-abl-y, 

'PPOBE, to assume as true, imagine. (F..-L., and Gk) M.E. 
supposen, Chaucer, C.T. 6368.=F. supposer, ‘to suppone, to put, lay, 
or set under, to suborn, forge; also to suppose, imagine ;’ Cot. =F. 
sup-, prefix= Lat. sup- (sub), prefix, under; and F. poser, to place, 
put. Thus the orig. sense is ‘to lay under, put under,’ hence to 
substitute, forge, counterfeit; all of which are senses of Lat. sup- 
ponere, The F. poser is not from Lat. ponere, but from Gk., 
though it (with all its compounds) took up the senses of Lat. ponere. 
See further under Pose; and note Cotgrave'’s use of the verb to 
suppone, now obsolete. Der. suppos-er, supposable; but mot sup- 


I. (δ. πὶ} In 


posit uppositoryes 
pacyent is weake, Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iii. c.g, from Lat. 
suppositorius, that which is placed underneath. 

PRESS, to crush, keep in, retain, conceal. (L.) The 
instance of suppressed, cited by Rich. from Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, 
pt. ii, The Answer of Ethiocles, is not to the point ; it is clearly an 
error for surprised. For the verb suppress, see Palsgrave, = Lat. sup- 
pressus, pp. of supprimere, to press under, suppress — Lat. sup- (sub), 
‘under; and premere, to press; see Sub- and ‘Der. suppress 
or, Lat, suppressor ; suppress-ion, printed supression in Sir T. More, 
p. 250 f, from F. suppression, ‘ suppression,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. sup- 
pressionem. Also suppress-ive, a coined word. 

SUPPURATE, to gather pus or matter underneath. (L.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627.—Lat. suppuratus, pp. of suppurare, to gather pus 
underneath, = Lat. sup- (sub), beneath ; and pur-, stem of pus, matter; , 
see Sub- and Pus. Der. suppurat-ion, from F. suppuration, ‘a sup- 
pamstion? Cot., from Lat. acc. suppurationem; suppurat-ives adj., from 
δι suppuratif, ‘suppurative,’ Cot., a coined word. 

=, prefix, above. (L.) Lat. supra-, prefix; from suprd, 

adv, and .., Short for superd, the orig. form, Lucretius, iv. 674; 
orig. abl ς of supers, adj., above. — Lat. super, above; see Super-, 
ou -- 


SUPRAMUNDANE, situate above the world. (L.) ‘Sxpra- 
mundane deities ;’ Waterland, Works, i. 86 (R.); and in Blount, ed. 
1674. A coined word; from Supra- and Mundane. Simi- 
larly formed is supralafsarian, antecedent to the fail, from supra, 
above, and Japram, ace. of lapras, a fall; with suftx -riaw; see 

pse. 


, greatest, most excellent. (F..— Accented 
sipreme, Cor. ili. 1, 110; usually supréme, K. John, iii. 1. 155.—F. 
supreme, omitted by C ve, but in use in the 16th cent. (Littré) ; 
now written supréme.—Lat. suprémus, supreme, highest. Put for 
supra-imus *, formed with superl, suffix -i-mus (Aryan -ya-mans) from 
supra. short for supera (suj rae), a form ate with Skt. spare, A 
E. upper, a comparative form from supa*=Skt. upa, represented in 
Lat. isi ‘ub-, under, though the orig. sense is thas supremus 
answers to an Aryan type s-upa-ra-ya-mans®, with both compar. and 
superl. affixes. See Sub- and Up. Der. supremely; also suprem- 
a-cy, K. John, iii. 1. 156, from suprématie (Littré, not in Cotgrave), a 
word arbitrarily formed on the model of primacy (Low Lat. primatia) 
from primate, 
SUR-(1), prefs. (L.) Put for aub- before r following ; see Sub-. 
Only in sur-reptitious and sur-rogate, 
SUE. @), orefs. (F..=L.) ἘΞ sur, prep. contr. from Lat. super, 
upon, above. Exx, sur-cease, sur-charge, sur-face, δα. 
(BURCHASE, to cease to cause to cease. (F.,=L.) It is obvious, 
πὶ the usual spelling, that this wor is popularly ‘supposed to be 
allied to cease, with which it has no etymological connestion. Itis 
ἃ. monstrous corruption of sursis or sursise, and is etymologically 
allied to supersede. It was very likely misunderstood from the first, 
yet Fabyan spells the word with s for ¢, correctly, * By whiche 
reason the kyngdome of Mercia surseased, that had contynued from 
their firste kynge ;’ Fabyan, Chron. c. 171, § 5. |. But the verb 
is really due to the sb. surcease, a delay, cessation, which was in use 
as a law-term, and prob. of some antig ity in this use, though I do 
not know where to an early example. "It occurs in Shak. Macb. 
i. 7. 4, and (according to Richardson) in Bacon, Of Church Govern 


sustain. Lat. τωρ (sub), near; and fortare, to carry; see Sub- and ments; Nares cites an example from Danett’s tr. of Comines (pab- 
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lished in 1996 and τθοο).-- F, sursis, masc., sursise, fem., ‘surceased, © rising of billow upon billow, or the interchanged swelling of severall 


-intermitted;’ Cot. The word was also used as a sb. (prob. in Law 
-F.); Littré explains it by ‘delay,’ and says it was a law-term; he 
also quotes * pendant ce sursis’= during this delay, from Ségur, Hist. 
ide Nap, x. 2. Sursis is the pp. of surseoir, ‘to surcease, pawse, 
intermit, leave off, give over, delay or stay for a time,’ Cot.= Lat. 
a to ide over, also to forbear, refrain, desist from, omit; 
see Supersede. The word also αἱ in F. as superséder, spelt 
also superceder in Cotgrave, and ‘ined by ‘ to surcease, leave off, 
give over.’ This shews that, not aly was surcease in E. connected 
in the popular mind with cease, but that, even in F., superséder was 
- similarly connected with Lat. cedere, from which cease is derived. 
Der. surcease, sb., really the older word, as shewn above. 
SURCHARGE, an overload. (F,-L.) ‘A surcharge, or 
Nat. Hist, § 228.<F. surcharge, ‘a sur- 
F, sur, from Lat. super, over; and 
Charge. Der. surcharge, vb. 


greater charge;’ Bacon, 
charge, or a new charge 


from Εἰ. surcharger, ‘to surcharge ;’ Cot. 
SURD, inexpressible by a rational number or having no rational 
-)  Cotgrave translates nombre sourd by ‘a surd number.’ 

A term in mathematics, equivalent to irrational, in the math. sense. 

Lat. surdus, deaf; hence, deaf to reason, irrational. The word is 
frequently applied to colours, when it means dim, indistinct, dull ; 
‘thus surdus color=a dim colour, Pliny, Nat. Hist. b. xxxiii. c. 5. 
So likewise Lat. sordere=to be dirty; allied to E. swart and swarthy; 
see Swart. Der. surd, adj, irrational ; absurd, q.v. 
SURE, certain, secure. (F.,=L.) See Trench, Select Glossary. 
Μ.Ὲ. sur, Will. of Palerne, 413: seur, Seven ed, Weber, 
2033.=0. F. sur, seiir, oldest form segur (Burguy); mod. F. sir.= 
Lat. securus, secure, sure; see Secure. Der. sure, adv., surely; 
sure-ty, M. E. seurte, Will. of Paleme, 1493, also suretee, Chaucer, 
C.T. 4663, from O.F. seiirte, segurtet, from Lat. acc. securitatem. 

Hence sure-ti-ship, Prov. xi. 15. 
SURF, the foam made by the rush of waves on the shore. (E.) 
This is an extremely difficult word, being disguised by a false 
ling; the r is unoriginal, just as in the word hoarse, which is 
similarly disguised. The spelling surf is in Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, 
ed. 1719, pt-i, in the description of the making of the raft. ‘My 
Raft was now strong enough . . . my next care was... how to pre- 
serve whag I laid upon it the Surf of the Sea.’ But the earlier 


spelling is suf, with the sense of rus,’ in «remarkable passage in 
oyas 


lacklayt's 
onal 


ed. 1598, vol. ii. ptsi. p. 227, where we are told 
that certain are 


rafts carried to the shore by the force of the 


‘word usuall 


the sea in ᾿ 
note that Halliwell gi 
Pronounced nf; this isa diferent word, but exemplies the change of 
unciation.)_ The word sougk is properly Northumbrian, and has 
lost ἃ w after the s; the Middle ‘Eng ling ἰδ sou rh oF swow, in 
‘the sense of ‘rush,’ or ‘rushing sound.’ ‘For swoughe of fis dynttes’ = 
for the rushing sound of his blows; Morte Arthure, 1127. But it 
icularly used of the swaying or rushing of the sea; * with the 
awoghe of the see’=with the swaying motion (surf) of the sea; id. 
759. Halliwell notes prov. E. swowe, ‘to make a noise, as water 
does in rushing down ἃ precipice; also, to foam or boil up,’ ἄς, 
Cf. * swowynge of watyre,’ rushing of water, accompanied by noise ; 
Morte Arthure, 931.  γ. The M.E. verb swowen or swoyen answers 
to A.S. swégan, to make a rushing noise, &c., treated of under 
Swoon, q.v. The derived sb. in A.S, took the form swég (with 
vowel-change from 6 to 6), and this word answers in force, though 
not in form, to E. sough. Even the verb has a secondary form 
srodgan, with much the same sense as the primary verb τιάραν, ἴα 
Luke, xxi. 25, we might almost translate swég by swf; ‘for gedre- 
fednesse sis swéges and ypa’=for confusion of the sound [surf] of 
the sea and waves; Lat. pre confusione sonitus maris. In Aélfric's 
Hom. i. 566, 1. 7, we have: ‘com sed sé fierlice swégende” which 
‘Thorpe translates by ‘the sea came suddenly sowing ‘but it rather 
means rushing in, a8 appears by the context. In Alfric’s Hom. i. 
$62, 1. 14. we read that a spring or well of water * swdgde tis,’ 
i.e, rushed out, or gushed forth, rather than ‘sounded out,’ as 
‘Thorpe translates it. 8. There is thus plenty of authority for 
the use of Μ. Ε. sough with the sense of ‘rush’ or ‘noisy gush,’ which 
will well explain both Hackluyt's suff and mod. E, surf, I believe 
this will be found to be the right explanation. « We may 
connect surf with Norweg. sog in some of its senses, viz. (1) a noise, 
tumult, rushing sound; and (2) a current in a river, the inclination 
of a river-bed, where the stream is swift, i.e. a rapid. [This is 
distinct from Norweg. sog in the sense of ‘sucking."] The 


q 
usual explanation of surf from F, surflot [= Lat. super-fluctur), ‘the g stately and prowde.’ The spelling wit 


waves,’ as in Cotgrave, is unlikely ; for(r) it interprets / as equivalent 


to. whole word, viz. F. fot, and (a) it is contradicted by the form 
, which involves nor at all. 
SURFACE, the upper face of anything. (F,=L.) _In Minshea, 


ed. 1627.—F. ‘surface, ‘the surface, the superficies;’ Cot. Not 
directly derived from Lat. superficies, but compounded of F. sur 
(from Lat. super, above), and face (from Lat. faciem, acc. of facies, 
the face); see Sur- (2) and Face. However, it exactly corresponds 
to Lat. superficies, which is compounded in like manner of super and 
facies, "Hence the words are doublets. Doublet, superjicies. 

SURFSEIT, excess in eating and drinki (F. 
surfet, P. Plowman, A. vii ΤῊ ‘surfait, id. Ἀν 
excess (Burguy) ; orig. pp. of sorfaire, later surfaire, ‘ to overprise, to 
hold at an ee Sales? cote 0. F, sor, F, sur, from Lat. super, 
above; and F. fait (pp. of faire), from Lat. factus (pp. of facere), to 
make, hence, to hold, deem. See Sur- (2) and Fact. Der. surfeit, 
‘verb, spelt surfet in Palsgrave ; surfeit-ing, sb. 

SURGE, the swell of waves, a billow. (L.) The orig. sense was 
μὰ rising’ or rise, or source. ‘All great ryuers are gurged and 
assemblede of divers surges and springes of water;’ Berners, tr. of 
Froissart, vol. i. c.1(R.) ‘Thus with a surge of teares bedewde ;* 
‘Turbervile, The Louer to his carefull Bed cs) “Surge of the see, 
uague;;’ Palsgrave. Coined directly from Lat. surgere, to rise; prob. 

ested by O. F. sourgeon, ‘ the spring of a fountain, or the rising, 
beylng on sprouting out of water in a spring,’ Cot., which is like- 
παῖδα derived from the same Lat. verb, ‘The proper F. sb. is source, 
E. source; see Source. The Lat. surgere makes pt. t. sur- 
rexi, shewing at once that it is contracted from surrigere*; from 
Lat. swr- (for sus- or sub before r), and regere, to rule, direct; thus 
the orig. sense was ‘to direct or take one's way from under,’ hence 
to rise up. See Sub- and Regent. Der. surge, verb, surg-y. 
Also (from surs in-surg-ent, re-surrect-ion, source, re-source, sortie, 

SURGEON, a chirarecon, one who cures diseases by operating 
upon the patient. (F,<L.,—Gk.) A very early corruption of 
chirur; M.E. surgien, P, Plowman, B. xx. 308; surgeyn, surgen, 
id. C. xxiii. 310, 313; spelt cirurgian, Rob. of Glouc. p. 566, last 
line. =O. Ε΄ cirurgien, serurgien, a surgeon; see Littré, 5. v. chirur- 


gien.=O.F. cirurgie, later chirurgie, surgery ; with suffix τεῷ = Lat. 
Conus, See further under ry, 

SURGERY, the art practised by a surgeon, operation on a 
patient, (F,=L.=Gk.) _M.E. surgerie, Chaucer, C.T. 415. A 


singular corruption of Ὁ. Ε΄. cirurgie, sirurgie, later form chirurgie, 
surgery. We have, in fact, tured cirurgy or sirurgy into surgery. = 
Low Lat, chirurgia. Gk. χειρουργία, 2 working with the hands, 
handicraft, skill with the hands.Gk. xepo-, from χείρ, the hand; 
and ἔργειν, to work, allied to E. work; see ‘geon, Chiro- 
graphy, and Work. Der. surgeon, short for cirurgien, old form of 
chirurgeon. Φ| The corruption was helped out by the contraction 
of O.¥. cirurgien to M.E. surgien. There is no evidence to shew 
that surgery is short for surgeon-ry; it seems to have been rather, 
as above said, entirely a corruption of O.F. cirurgie, and due to no 
other form. Der. surgi-c-al, short for chirurgica}, formed with suffix 
ταὶ (F, -el, Lat. -alis) from Low Lat. chirugic-us, an extended form of 
Low Lat. chirurgus=Gk. xepoupyés, working with the hand, skilful; 


hence surgi-e-ally. 
SURLOLN, the upper part of a loin of beef. (F.,=L.) _Fre- 
quently spelt sirloin, owing to a fable that the loin of beef was 
knighted ‘by one of our kings in a fit of good humour;’ see Johnson. 
‘The ‘king’ was naturally imagined to be the merry monarch 
Charles ΠῚ though Richardson says (on no authority) that it was ‘so 
entitled by King James the First.’ Both stories are discredited by 
the use of the orig. F. word surlonge in the fourteenth century ; see 

Littré. Indeed, Wedgwood actually cites "Α surloyn beeff, v 
from an account of expenses of the Ironmonger's Company, tem 
Henry VI; wi reference to the Athenzum, Dec. 28, 1867.—F. 
surlonge, ‘a sirloin,’ Hamilton; see Littré for its use in the 14th 
cent. Ε΄ sur, from’ Lat, super, above, upon; and Jonge, a loin; see 
Super- and Loin. 
SURLY, morose, uncivil. (Hybrid; F.=L.; with E. npn) 
In Shak. K: John, iii. 3. 42; &c. ‘The orig. meaning seems to have 
been sir-like, magisterial, arrogant. ‘For shepherds, said he, there 
doen leade As Lordes done other-where .. . Sike syrlye shepheards 
han we none ;” Spenser, Sheph. Kal. July, 185-203. Ital. ignores 
are, to have the mastery, to domineér; signoreggevole, magisterial 
haughty, stately, surly; Altieri, Faire du grobis, to be or 
surly, to take much state upon him; Cotgrave :'—Wedgw« I give 
the quotation from Cotgrave slightly altered to the form in which it 
stands in ed. 1660. As to the spelling, it is remarkable that while 
Spenser has syrlye, the Glosse to the Shep. Kal. by E. K. has ‘surly, 
u may have been due to 
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ἃ supposed connection with F. sur, above. Cotgrave also has: ‘Sour- 
cilleux, .. . surly, or proud of countenance ;’ with other examples. 
Levins (1570) has: ‘Serly, imperiosus;’ col. roo, 1, 30. It is thus 
clear that surly is a misspelling for sirly=sir-like, compounded of 
Bir and Like, q.v. ‘The change of sense ftom proud, stately, 
‘imperious, to that of rude, uncivil, is but slight; and the sense of 
“the word ‘being once somewhat for the worse, it has never 
recovered its orig. force. @ A suggested derivation from M. E. 
sur, sour, is unlikely; sur is quite an early spelling, and soon became 
sour, whilst sourly in the 16th century was an adverb, as now, 
with quite a different vowel-sound from that in surly or sirly. On 
the other hand, the words Aomely, lovely, manly, are similarly formed, 
i ΠΥ ‘adjectives, not adverbs. Der. surli-ly, ΤΩΣ 

, an imagination, suspicion, guess. (F,=L,) Levins 
has surmise both as sb. nation, sospicion. oem ἐἶς ). Halliwell 
gives the obs. verb surmif, with an example.=O.F. surmise, an 
accusation (Roquefort); properly fem. of surmis, pp. of surmettre, to 
charge, accuse, lit. ‘to put upon,’ hence to lay to one’s charge, make 
one to be suspected of. F. sur, from Lat. super, upon, above; and 
F. mettre, to put, from Lat, mittere, to send; see Super- and 
Mission. Der. surmise, verb; surmis-al, Milton (R.) 

SURMOUNT, to surpass. ( τς M. 

sourmounten, Chaucer, tr. of Boel 


-surmount-able, 
SURNAME, a name added to the Christian name. (Hybrid; 
F.,—L,; and E.) _ In Trevisa, iii, 265, 1.10. See Trench, Study of 
‘Words. A partial translation of M.E. surnom, spelt sournoun in 
Chron. of Eng. 982 (in Ritson, Met. Romances, ii, 311), from F. 
surnam, umame;’ Cot.—F. sur, from Lat. ‘over, above; 
and E, name. See Super. and Name; and see Noun. So also 
Span, sobrenombre, Ital. soprannome, Der. surname, verb. 
SURPASS, to go beyond, excel. (F., =L.) _In Spenser, F. Q. i. 
10. 58.—F. surpasser, ‘to surpasse,’ Cot. From Sur- (2) and Pass. 


Der. surpass-ing, surpass-able, un- 
a white garment-wom by the clergy. (F,=L) 
oe surplise, surplys, in Chaucer, C.T. 3323.—F. surplis 
is ;” Cot. Low Lat. superpelliceum, a surplice. 


End pellicem, nent, of pelliceus, pellicius, made of skins 


SUTLER. 


SURTOUT, an overcoat, close frock-cost. (F.,=L:)  *Swrtoot, 
Surtout, ἃ great peer coat ;” Phillips, ed. 1706. Wom over all.= 
ἘΞ sur tout, over all. Lat. super totum, over the whole; see Super- 
and Total. 

SURVEILLANCE, i 


VEY, te look over, inspect, ᾧ 
ouersee;” Minsheu, ed. 1627. The obs. 


surveane 
C.T. 12029.—F. sur, over; and O.F, veér, later veoir, ‘to see,’ Cot. 
, over; and widere, to see; see Super- and Vision. 
ipervise. Der. survey, sb., All's Well, v. 3. 16; survey 


Laer to ονεηῖϊνε, ontve. (FaoL) Spelt meee in 


ve, “- 


Lat. sy 
And see 


Lat. su 


+ survivre, ‘to survi 


rj το alo ὦ 


ite: see Sus- and Captive. Der. 

ive, from Lat. susceptivus, capable of receiving or ete 
“a (SPECT, to mistrust, conjecture. (F.—L.) 
Select Glossary. ‘The word was orig. a pp., as in Chaucer, where it 
is used adjectivally, with the sense of ‘suspicious,’ C. T. 8317, 8318. 
=F, suspect, ‘suspected, mistrusted;’ Cot.=Lat. suspectus, pp. of 
suspicere, to look under, look up to, ‘admire, also to mistrust. Lat. 
su-, for sue, subs, extension of sub, under; and sperere, to look; see 
Sub- and Spy. Der. suspici-on, M.E. suapecion, K. Alisaunder, 
$55, OF. suspezion (Burguy), later souspegon, ‘suspition,’ Cot. (mod. 
* soupgon), from Lat. suspicionem, acc. of suspicio, suspicion; hence 


and ‘Pelisae, Cf. “surplyee, superpeliicium;” Prompt. Parv. So | supictous, M.E. suspecius, Chaucer, Ὁ, ΤῸ 83163 suspic tous ly, 
also Span, sobreplliz snes, @w Observe that the old spellings suspecion, suspecions, 
"LUB, overplus, excess of what is required. (F.,=1.) MLE. | have been modified to accord more with the Lat. originals. 


ΕΓ Gower, C. A. iii. 24, 1. 18,=F. surplus, ‘a surplusage, over- 
lus ;’ Cot.—Lat. super, above; and pe more; see Super- and 
ural. Der. surplus-age, Spenser, F.Q. 18; Lydgate, Storie 

of Thebes, Thebes pe ii, Of a tame tiger, &c. ; see Richardson. 

ἃ taking unawares. (F..—L.) In Shak. Mer. Wives, 

ν. so 131. Ee erb (though from the sb, in F.) occurs earlier, Rom. 

of the Rose, 3225. = O. F. eri ae Surprise (Burguy), also also spelt 

surprinse, "ἃ surprisall, or sudden taking;” Cot. Broperly fem. of 


SUSPEND, to hang beneath or from, to make to depend on, 
delay. (δ. 1.) ME. su Rob. of Glouc., p. 563, 7.—F. 
suspendre, ‘to suspend ;’ Cot.—Lat. q . suspensus), to hang 
up, suspend.=Lat. sus-, for subs-, extension of sub, under; and Fon 
dére, to hang; see Bus- and Pendant, Der. suspend-er 

suspense, properly an adj. or pp., as in Spenser, F.Q. iv. ἐς bon 
ἘΞ suspens, ‘doubtful, uncertain,’ Cot., from Lat. pp. suspensus, δας. 
pended, wavering, hesitating ; suspens-ion, from Ε΄ suspension, ‘a sus- 


sorpris, surpris (surprins in Cot.), pp. of sorprendre, surprendre, “to fn ee a Cot, from Lat. ace, suspensionens; suspens-or-y, 
surprise, to take napping,’ Cot.=F. sur, from Lat. super, above, ir, ging, suspensory, in suspence,’Cot 5 span 
pon; and prendre, from Lat. prekendere, to take; see Super and | or, sb, α han 

henaile, Cf. Ital. s« to surprise. Der. surprise, verb, ΒΌΒΕΊΟΙΟ, ΤΕ un Ba el) ME 
surpris-al (in Cotgrave, Wve), surprising, -ing-ly. to up, bear, support. (F..— .E. susteinen, 
SURREBULTER see Surrejoinder. ee susteynen, Rob. of Gloucy p. 111, Ltg.—0.F, suslenir, ostenir, spelt 


SURREJOINDER, a der upon, or in answer to, ἃ re~ 
joinder. (F,<L.) ‘The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a 
surrejoinder; upon which the defendant may rebut ; 
answer him by a surrebutter ;’ Blackstone, ‘Comment, Ὁ. iil. ς, 20 
(R.) And in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. The prefix is F. sur, upon, 
hence. in answer to; see Sur- (2) and Rejoin. And see Rebut. 

DER, to render up, resign, yield. (F.,= “T sur 
render, ie surrends;’ Palsgrave. =O. F. surrendre, to deliver up into 
the hands of justice, Roquefort, Palsgrave ; not in Cotgrave.=F. sur, 
upon, up; and rendre, to render; see Sur- (2) and Render, Der. 
surrender, sb., Hamlet, i. 2. 23. 

SURREPTITIOUS, done by stealth or fraud, (L.) ‘A soden 
surrepticious delyte ;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 1278 (aiscalled 1276) g. 
Lat. surreptizins, better surrepticius, stolen, done stealthi 
surrepi-um, supine of surrepere, to creep under, steal upon. 
(for sub before r), under; and repere, to creep; see Sur- (1) and 
Reptile. Der. ‘surreptitiously. 

SURROGATE, a substitute, deputy of an ecclesiastical judge. 
(Ὁ In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.—Lat. surrogatus, pp. of surro- 

fare, to substitute, elect in place of another.=Lat. sur (for sub 

fore r), under, in place οἵ; and rogare, to ask, elect. See Sur- (1) 
and Rogation. 

SURROUND, to encompass. (F.,L.) In Minshen, ed. 1627. 
An E, coined word; from Sur- (2) and Hound. (There is no F. 
surronder.] 


the plaintiff | and 


soustenir in Cot.; mod. F. soutenir.= Lat. sustinere, to uphold. =. 
sus-, for subs-, extension of sub, up; and fenere, to hold; see Sus- 
Tenable. Der. sustain-er, sustain-able; also sustenance, M.E. 
sustenaunce, Rob. of Glouc., p. 41, 1. 23, from O.F. sustenance, spelt 
soustenance in Cotgrave, from Lat. sustinentia; also sustent-at-iom, 
Bacon, Essay 58, from Lat. acc. sustentationem, maintenance, from. 
sustentare, frequent. form of sustinere (pp. sustentus), 
SUTLER, one who sells provisions in a camp. mp. (Du) 
Hen, V, ii. 1. 116..- Τα. soetelaar (Sewel), iy a res in 
Hexham zoetelaer, ‘a scullion, or he that doth the druggerie in a 
house, a sutler, or a victualler.’ Formed with suffix -car of the 
agent (cf. Lat. “arius) from zosielen, ‘to sullie, to suttle, of to vice 
tuall;” Hexham, β. This frequent. verb is cognate with Low G. 
suddein, to sully, whence suddeler, a dirty fellow, scullion, and some- 
times a sutler (Brem, Wért.); Dan. sudle, besudle, to sully, G. sudeln, 
to sully, daub, All these are frequent. forms, with the usual frequent, 
suffix -el-; the simple form appears in Swed. sudda, to daub, stain, 
soil; whence Swed. dial. sudda, sb., a dirty woman (Rietz). ‘These 
are obviously connected with Icel. mddi, steam from ing, 
drizzling rain, suddaligr, wet and dank, a derivative of sod, broth in 
which meat has been sodden, from siéta, to seethe. Also with E. 
suds, a derivative of seethe ; with which cf. G. sud, a seething, bret 
sudel, puddle, sudeln, to daub, dabble, sully, sudelhoch, & sion 
cook. Ὑ. Every one of these words is ἃ derivative from the Tent. 
@ base SUTH, to seethe; see Seothe. The orig. th is represented, 


SUTURE. 


abnormally, by ¢ in Du. zoetelaar, and regularly by d in Du. zieden, 
to seethe, G. sieden, sud, sudel, sudel 

sl ae στα ε Minshen, ed. 1627.—F. suture, 
Lat. sufura, a suture. = Lat. sutus, pp. of 
suere, to sow; cognate with E. Sew. 

SUTTEE, a widow who immolates herself on the funeral pile of 
her husband ; also the sacrifice of burning a widow. (Skt.) e Ε΄ 
" Tepresents "Skt. short a, which is ounced like μ in mud. The 
word is properly an epithet of the widow herself, who is reckoned as 
‘true’ or ‘ virtuous’ if she thus immolates herself. — Skt. saté, a vir- 
tuous wife (Benfey, p. 63, col.2); put for sans, fem. of sant, being, 
existing, true, right, virtuous. Sant is short for at-ant 5, pres. part. 
ofa, to be. = ΜΓ ΑΒ, to be; see Sooth and Is. 

8 fendal lord. (F.,=L.) Not in Johnson ; hardly 
an i word.= F.'suzerain, ‘sovereign, yet subaltera, superior, but not 
supreme ;’ Cot. A coined word; made from F. sus, Lat. suswm or 
sursum, above, in the same way as sovereign is made from Lat. super ; it 
corresponds toa Low Lat. type suseranus®, for surseranus*.  B. The 
Lat. sursum is contracted from su-vorsum, where sw- is for sub, up, 
and worsum (E. -ward) means ‘tamed,’ from Lat. uertere, to turn ; 
see Bub- and-Ward, suffix. Der. suzerain-ty, from F. suzeraineté, 
“soveraigne, but subaltern, jurisdiction,’ Cot. 

SWAB, to clean the deck of « vessel. (Du.) Shak. has swabber, 
Temp. ii. 2. 48; whence the verb to swab has been evolved. The sb. 
is borrowed directly from Du. zwabber, ‘a swabber, the drudge of a 
ship;’ Sewel. Cf. Du. ztoabberen, to ‘swab, do dirty work. + Swed. 
svab, a fire-brush, svabla, to swab ; Dan. svabre, to swab ; G. schwabber, 
a swabber, schwabber-stock, a mop-stick ; schwabbern, to swab. CE 
also Norw. seabba, to about, G. sckwabbeln, to shake to and 
fro. Allied to Swap, jer, swabb-er. 

SWADDLE, to swathe an infant. ED “I swadell a chylde ;? 
Palsgrave. Also spelt swadil, swadle in Levins. Swadel stands for 
‘swathel, and means to wrap in a swathel or swaddling-band. M. E. 
swepelband, a swaddling-band; spelt swebelband, suadiling -band, 
swabeling-bonde in Cursor Mundi, 1343; whence the verb suedeld, 
swetheled = swaddled, id. 11236. — A.S. swetel, sweBii swaddling- 
band; ἴῃ ἃ gloss (Bosworth). The sense is ‘that which swathes ;” 
formed by suffix -el, -il (Aryan -ra), representing the agent, from the 
verb to swathe ; fa ‘Swathe. Der. swaddl-ing-band ; swaddl-ing- 
clothes, Luke, ii. 

SWAGGER, ‘to hector, to be boisterous. (Scand.) In Shaks. 
Mids. Nt, Dr. ili 1. 79. “To swagger in gait is to walk in an affected 
manner, swayit from one side to the οἱ er ;” Wedgwood. It is the 

frequentative of swag, now almost diused. Ἱ swagge, as a fate 
me belly swaggeth as he goth;’ Palsgrave. ‘Swag, to hang 
loose and heavy, to sag, to swing about ;’ Halliwell. = Norweg. 
svaga, to sway; Aasen. The base is SWAG, of which the nasalised 
form appears in E, swing, and in the G. verb schwanken, to stagger, 
reel, totter, falter. See ering and Sway. With the ean ‘to seg! 


to give way. Der. swaggerer. 
aWaiN, a young man, peasant, 


(Scand.) M.E. swain, Chaucer, 


25; swein, Havelok, 273. The form is Scand., not E.; the 
form was σευ, 


Grein, ii, 500, which would have given a mod. Ε. 


fe do, indeed, find swein in the A.S. 


Chron. an, 1128, but this is borrowed from Scand. — Icel. sveinn, a 

boy, lad, servants Dan. svend, « ewan, joumeyman, servants Swed. 
young man, a page. -+ Low G. cween, a swincherd, 

Grn. Wart.) +0. H. G. swein, suén, a servant. 

swine; the sense, swineherd, of Low 

Teut. type is SWAINA, Fick 

strong’ or ‘ g) 


‘Hannover 
Not connected with 
sween, is accidental. β. The 
365. The sense is ' becoming 

up," just as maiden is connected with the notion 


Swed. HH. 
Tent. is SWALWA; The prol 
ay ΕΝ Gk. Teva, to shake, to 


about,’ or ‘mover to and fro; 


move to and fro, to toss like ἃ ship at sea; σάλος, the tossing rolling | 


ἔν of the sea. Le B42. δι O. Du. swalpen, to 

lote, to tosse, beate t with waves,” Ν 

swallow; Hexham. δὰ a 

SWALLOW (2), to absorb, ingulf, receive into the stomach. 

(Ε)  M.E. swolowen, swolwen, Chaucer, C.T. 16985 ; also swolhen, 

Julians, p. 74: 1. 43 swolsken, Ormulum, 10224 (written swoll3henn in 
= 


tossing, ssoale 


‘Thus the final w stands for an older guttural. It is agRob. 


SWART, 615 


secondary form, modified from the A.S. strong verb swelgan, to swal- 
Jom, ptt sueaig, pp, swolgen; Gren ἢ. 505. + Du, zueigen. + lel. 
swig, ptt soa, pp. solginn ‘a weak verb. + Dan, svalge, 
Swed. svdlja. + ὦ. ΕΣ το τας σε dink tnmodenta y. 
| All from Teut. base SWALG, to swallow, Fick, ili, 364. Der. 


ground-sel, 

spend 9-7 wet spongy land, boggy ground. (Scand.) Not found 
in old books. ‘Swamp, Swomp, ἃ bog or marshy place, in Virginia 
or New England ;” Phillips, ed. 1706. This points to its being a 
prov. Ε. word. According to Rich., it occurs in Dampier’s Voyages, 
an. 1685. The p ig excrescent, as Ly i yey aker σι, and this 
particular form is = Dan. ani svamp, a sponge, fungus 
(hence applied to spongy ground, which seems to be exclusively τι 
E. use); cf. Swed. svampig, spony. + M.H.G. swam, swamp, G. 
schoamin ἃ ἢ ge, fungus. + Du. zwam, a fungus; O. Du. swam, a 
zene tCo . swamms, ἃ sponge. Low G. swamm, but more com- 
monly swamp, a fungus. + A.S, swam; ‘Fungus, vel tuber, mette- 
swam,’ Wright's Voc. i. 31, col. 2. B. Connected on the one hand 
with Gk. aoupés, spongy, damp, and on the other with Gk. σπόγγον, 
ἃ sponge (Attic σφόγγος, whence Lat. fungus is borrowed). The 
common root of all these words is SWAM, to swim ; for which see 
Swim. See Curtius, i. 476. This root at once gives Goth. swamms, 
a sponge, swumsl, a swamp; Gk. coppés, spongy; Icel. 

5) , of which the base is svapp-, pat for svamp- by assimi 
sy ct of initial so to sp (not unlike the curious change of initial 
aw to squ as seen in squete, an occasional form of swete, sweet) we 
should get a Gk. form oxopaés*, and this easily became σπογγός in 
the same way that we have E. Aunch in the same sense as Aump, &c. 
Other derivatives from the same root are Dan. and Swed. sump, G. 
emt ἃ swamp, which are mere duplicate forms of the Dan. and 
svamp, due to the common change of va to w. It is remarkable 
oer the E. word has kept the form of Scand. swamp with the sense of 
Scand. sump. 7 Y We, should ΝΞ far too curious to be 
over, the prov. Ε. swang, a swamp, bog, and swanky, 
Peasy (Halliwell) ; for this is the very change above noted as taking 
place in Gk. And we have the proportion: as E. swamp: Gk, 
σομφός :: prov. E. swank : Gk. δ. We may conclude that 
swamp, sponge, and fungus are all related words, and are all from the 
root of 8 Der. swamp, vb., swamp-y, swamp-i-ness. 

SWAN, a large bird. (E.) Μ. Ε. swan, Chaucer, C.T. 206. = ! 
A.S. swan, Grein, ἢ μὰ Ὁ zwaan. + Icel. svanr.Dan. svane. 
‘Swed. svan.4-G. schwan; O.H.G. swan, swana, β. The Teut. type 
is SWANA, Fick, 361. Root uncertain, 

SWAP, to strike. (E) Μ. Ε᾿ swappen ; ‘Swap of hished ’= strike 
off his head ; Chaucer, C. T. 15836 * Beofs to him swapte’ = Beofs 
went swiftly to him; Layamon, 26775 (later text). The orig. sense 
is to sweep or swoop, to strike with a sweeping stroke or to sweep 
along. Closely allied to Sweep, q.v. Ci. Icel. sveigja, to sweep, 
ΡΣ G. schwappen, to swa , schoben, to hover, drive, soar; and 

le, .¥- see 

Ww. een turf, grassy surface of land. (E.) It formerly 
meant also sin oF covering ; the green-sward is the turfy surface of 
the land ; the prov. E. sward-pork is bacon cured in large flitches or 
flakes (Halliwell, Forby). ‘Swarde, or sworde of flesch, Coriana ς 

expe, turf-flag, or sward of erth, Cespes;’ Prompt. Parv. 
PP. 48, βοό.-- Α. 5. sweard, the skin of bacon, in ina gloss (Bosworth). 

+ Du. zwoord, skin of bacon.-Icel. svdrdr, skin, hide of the walrus, 
sward or surface of the earth ; jardar-svirdr, earth-sward, grassvirdr, 
grass-sward. + Dan, flestsver, flesh-sward, skin of bacon; grén- 
sverd, green: -sward. 4 G. schwarte, rind, bark, skin, outside-pl jank, 
B. The Teut. type is SWARDA, with the sense of ‘rind;’ Fick, iii. 
363, Root unknown, Der. sward-ed, green-sward. 

‘WARM, a cluster of bees or insects. (E.) M. E. swarm, Chaucer, 
δ T. 15398. =A. 5. swearm (Bosworth). Τα. zwerm.-lcel. svarmr, 
Dan. sverm. 4 Swed. sudrm. + G. schwarm; M. H.G. swarm, 
| B. All from Teut. type SWARMA, where -ma is a noun-suffix, as in 
bloo-m, doo-m. The sense is ‘that which hums,’ from the buzzing 
made by a swarm of bees. Cf. Lithuan, surma, a pipe or fife, from 
the sound it makes; Russ. sviriele, a pipe, G. schwirren, to buzz, 
whiz, sweren, to hum, δ azz. = SWAR, tohum, buzz; whence Skt 
αὶ, to sound, reara, a sound, voice; Lat. swserrus, ἃ hum, whispe 
See Swear and Siren. Der. swarm, verb, Α. 8. swirman, Α. 5. 
Leechdoms, i. 384,1. 21. And see swear, swerve, siren. 

SWART, SWARTHY, black, tawny. (E.) The proper form 
is swart; thence a less correct form swarth was mad 
Chapman, tr. of Homer, Odyss. Ὁ. xix. 1 iby 
(= swart-y) by the help ‘of sufix Ὁ (A.S.-ig) occasionally added to 
adjectives (as in muri ΠΣ with the same force as the suffix -isk. Shak. 
has swartk, Titus, 3 swarthy, Two Gent. ii. 6. 26; swarty, 
Titus, , spelt wart in 
6, = AS. sweart, black ; Grein, ii. 507. 


SWASH. 
Ῥω, sort, + Swed. svart, 4G. schwarz ; 
th. swarts, B. The Teut. type is 


. 361; allied to Lat. sordes, dirt, sordidus, dirty, 
and prob. to Tae surdus, dim-coloured. The form of the root is cer- 
“tainly SWAR, with the sense‘to be dirty;’ and this may easily be 
identified with ψ SWAR, to shine, glow, from the sense of scorching 
or blackening by intense heat ; Fick,i. 257. This is made certain by 
the occurrence of G. schwelen, to bum by a slow fire, and other 
forms discussed under Sultry. The Norse god Surtr, i. e. Swart, is 
the god of fire. 965. swarth-y or swart-y, as above ; swarth-i-ly, 
swarth-i-ness, And see serene, solar. 

SWASH, to strike with force. (Scand.) ‘Thy swasting blow,’ 
Romeo, 1.1. 70. Swashing is also swaggering, and a swasker is a 
swaggerer, a bully; As You Like It, i. 2. 30.— 
Swed. dial. svasska, to make a ‘squashing’ or swashing’ noise, as 
when one walks with water in the shoes (Rietz); Swed. svassa, to 
speak or write bombast. β. By the interchange of ἐς and sé (as in 
prove E. axe = to ask), svasska stands for svak-sa or svag-sa, an ex- 
‘tension from a base SWAK or SWAG. Norweg. svakka, to make ἃ. 
noise like water under the feet; Aasen. Cf. prov. E. swack, a blow 
or fall, sacking, crushing, huge, swag, the noise of a heavy fall 
(Halliwell), The base appears to be partly imitative of the noise of 
ἃ blow or fall, and partly connected with Norweg. svaga, to sway or 
gag, as in prov. B. soap, to swing about. See Bway, 

wagger. 


SWATH, « row of mown grass. (E.) M.E. swathe, +A mede 
. In swathes sweppene downe -- ἃ meadow, mown (lit. swept) down 
in swaths; Allit. Morte Arthure, 2508. “ Cam him no fieres swate 
ner’ =no track (or trace) of fire came nearhim ; Genesis and Exodus, 
ed. Mortis, 3786. = Α. 8. swatu, a track, foot-track, trace, Grein, ii. 
500. + Du. zwaad, a swathe; also zwad, zwade, ‘a swath, a row of 
mowed down,’ Sewel. + G. schwad, 4 tow of mown grass. 
‘The sense ‘row of mown grass’ is the orig. one, whence that of 
track or foot-track easily follows. This appears by comparing Low 
G. swad, a swath, with swade, a scythe; see Brem. - Werterbuch, rt. 
107, where the E, Friesic swade, swae, swak, , is αἱ 
cited; these are closely allied to Icel. svedja, a nd large knife. 
x ‘The Icel. svad means a rd place, a slide, whence is formed 

e verb svedja, to slide or glance off, particularly used of a sword 
glancing off a bone or bard substance ; as, ‘sverdit svedr af stél- 

\SrSum hjélmi’ = the sword slides off the steel-hard helm. Hence 
Icel. svedja, sb., may be explained as a knife that slices, and the Low 
Ὁ. swade as a blade that slides or glances over the ground, i.e. a 
scythe; and the E, swath may be explained as ‘a slice’ or ‘shred,’ 
thus bringing it into close connection with E. swathe, a shred of 
cloth, bandage for an infant, and swatke, verb, to bind up an infant 
in swaddling-bands. And as a piece of mown grass lies in rows, so 
any cut com is easily formed into bundles; this explains Cotgrave's 

favelé, swathed, or made into sheaves,’ as well as bet E. swatch, in 

its senses, viz.(1) to bind with a shred, to vad (2) a pattern, 
sample, piece, or skred cut off from anything ; (3) to separate, cut off, 
i.e. slice off; and (4) a row of barley. We may also note Icel. svida, 
a kind of halberd. δι All the evidence its to a Tent. base 
SWATH, to shred or slice off, appearing in Norweg. svada, vb. act. 
and neut., to strip off, flake off, as in: "Han hadde sleget seg, 
Kjotet svadde fraa Beinet’ = he had struck himself sq that the flesh 
was sliced off from the bone; with which cf. the adj. svad, smooth, 
slij see Aasen. Der. swathe, q. v. 

‘SW ATHE, to bind in swaddling-cloths, to bandage, (E.) Shak. 
has swath, that which the mower cuts down with one sweep of the 
scythe, Troil. v. 5. 25; also a dling-cloth, Timon, iv. 3. 252; 
also swathing-clothes, 1 Hen. IV, iii. 2. 112 ; swathing-clouts, Ham. ii. 
2, 401; enswathed, Complaint, 49. M.E. swathen, pt. t. swathed, 
Cursor Mundi, 11236.=.A. 8. sweBian, in comp. deswebiian, to enwrap, 
John, xix. 40 (Lindisfame ΜΒ.) ; A.S. Leechdoms, ii. 18,1. 8.—A. 
‘SwatBu, orig. a shred; hence (1) as much grass as is mown at once, 


(2) a shred of cloth used as a bandage; see further under Swath. | also 


Der. swadd-le (for swath-le). 

BWAY, to swing, incline to one side, influence, rule over. 
Scand.) ” M. E. sweyen, Gawain and Green Knight, 1429; Allit. 
ems, ed. Morris, C.151. It also means to go, walk, come, Allit. 

Poems, B. 788, C. ΠῚ spelt sweze, id. C. 72, 236. Prov. E. swag, to 
swing about (see Swag). Icel. sueigja, to bow, bend as one does a 
switch, to bend a bow, to swing a distaff, to strike a harp; secigiash, 
refl. to be swayed, to swerve ; sveggja, to make to sway or swag. A 
causal form from a lost verb sviga*, ptt. sveig®, pp. svigina®, whence 
also the sb. svig, a bend, curve, circuit, svigi, a switch, svigna, to 
bend, give way. Cf. also Swed. dial. ‘sveg- rEged (sway- ridged) 
saddle-backed, sveg, a switch, from the strong verb svi, to bend 
(pt. t. sveg, sup. sigi), Rietz; Swed. sviga, to bend, yield, wvaja to 
jerk, svag, weak; Dan. svaie, to swing to and fro, to sway, sag, 


SWEETHEART. 


turn, zwaaijen, to swing, tu, sway, brandish ; 
iso Norweg. sueigja, to bend, sveg, a switch, avige, a switch, sviga, 
to bend or give way. B. Ali from the Teut. base SWAG, to sway, 
swing, also to sag, give way, well in Norweg. svaga, to 
soa eving, Teel, stagger (Aasen). παπαῖ nasalised form of the base 

to swing; see Swing. And see Swell, §y. Der. 
ΓΈΜΩΝ Cassar, i. 3. 3, M.E. sweigh, Chaucer, C. T. 4716. 

to singe, scorch slightly. (E.) See under Sultry, 
ἣν ,, and Swart, § B. 

to affirm to be true, to affirm with an oath, to use oaths 
freely. (E.)" M.E. sweren, strong verb, pt.t. swor, swoor, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 33,1 10; pp. sworen, sworn, Havelok, 439. — A. 5. suerian, 
pt. t. swér, pp. sworen, to swear, Greil 506. We also find Α. 8. 
Boerian, with The simple sense of speak or declare, conjugated asa weak 
verb, particularly in the comp. andmwerian, to declare in return, to 
answer. The orig. Pree ΟΣ ea + Du 
muren pte PL.t. swoor, 

iw 


“SWEAT, moisture from the skin. (E.) M.E. swote (Tyrwhitt 
prints swete), Chaucer, C. T. 16046; whence the verb sweten, id. 
16047. = A. S. suds, Grein, ii. sor. (By the usual change from é to 
0, A.S. swdt became M. E. swoot, and should have been swote in 
mod. E. ; but the vowel bas been modified to make the sb. accord 
with the verb, viz. A.S. swétan, M. E. sweten, mod. E, sweat, with the 
ea shortened to the sound of ε in Jet (=M. E. leten=A.S. Idtan). The 
ΕΞ: ‘wet would, consequently, be better than sweat, and would 
be phonetic) Du. weet. Icel. sveiti.4- Dan. sved.+-Swed. svett, 
HG. sweiz Β. The Teut. type is SWAITA, 
Trent cogna cognate oith Skt aveda, sweat ; from Tent. base SWIT, to 
sweat, of which we find traces in Icel. sviti, sweat, G. scawitzen. 
This answers to / SWID, to sweat, whence Skt. svid, to 
sweat, Lat. sudor (for swidor), sweat, Gk. [8-pés, sweat. Der. sweat, 
verb, swétan, as above ; sweat-y, sweat-i-ness ; and see sud-at-or-y, 


“Switee 
8 IP, to brush, strike with long stroke, pass rapidly ον over. 
(8) ME, svepen, Chaucer, C. T, 16404; pp. sweped, Pricke of 
Conscience, 4947. ‘This is a weak secondary verb answering to an 
A.S. form sant ~ τράραην, not found, but regularly formed from 
swdpan, to sweep, verb with pt. t. swedp, Grein, ii. 500. Cf. 

*Pronuba, Aadsebpe;" right’s Voc i, 288. This Α. 8. swdpan is 
represented in mod. E. by the verb to Swoop, q.v. Der. sweep, sb, 


Timon, i. 2.1375 sweeper, chimary-sweep-er (often ysed in the forms 
sweep, chimney-sweep, cf. AS, hunta, M.E. hunte, a hunter); sweep-ings 
sweep'stake, the same as muoap-stake, sweeping off all the stakes at 
once, Hamlet, iv, 5. 142, whence sweep-stakes, sb., the whole money 
up at once. 


«). ME 


staked att at a horse-race that can be won or 
to the senses, es) 

oe Chaucer, didecahitn ov 3206; with the 
AS. sodte, ‘Grcin il, 596.40. Sax. 
satr. + Dan. séd. + Swed. sit. 
Β. The Α. 8. ὁ is a modified 6; cf. the oe in Du. zoet, and the ὃ in 
‘Dan, sid, Swed. séf. All are from a Tent. type SWOTYA, sweet, to 
which Goth. sutis, sweet, is nearly relate The base is SWAT, 
answering to Aryan 4/SWAD, to please, to taste nice, whence also 
‘Skt. svad, sudd, to taste, to eat, to please, suddu, sweet, Gk. ἡδύς, 
sweet, Lat, sudsuis (for suaduis*), pleasant, suddere, to persuade. Der. 
sweet-ly, sweet-ness ; sweet-bread, the pancreas of an animal, so called 
because sweet and resembling bread; sweet-briar, Milton, L’Allegro, 
47) sweets, pl. sb., Cor, 1573 sweet-ish, sweet-ish- 
to make sweet, Rich. II, ii 3. 135 soeel-en-er, sweet-en-in 
formed with a dimin. suffix -ing, a term of 

kind of sweet apple, Romeo, ii. 4. 8: 
sweetrwilliam (from the name William). 


. ta the taste. 


ith, ii. 3. 252, 


Ὁ sweel-pea, sweet-potato ; 
‘Also swett-meat, it sweet 


food, chiefly in the pl. M. E. swee meates, Henrysoun, Complaint of 
it. And see sweet-heart, below. 
'T, a lover or mistress. (E.) Used as a term of 
endearment. The derivation is simply from sweet and heart ; it is not 
sn abound hybrid word with the F. sulfix «ard (= O. HG. shart), as, 
sy 


Creseide, 1.14; see 
SWEET 


Creseide calls Troilus her ‘dere Aerts’ and her 

‘Troi. ii. 1181-1183. _ Again, he calls 
é 10; and in the last line of bk. iii we 
: "15 with Creseide Ais owen herté sweté.’ 


read Further examples are 
needless, but may easily be found in the same poem. δ No 
ingenuity can explain herfe in herte swete asa F.sufix. Fora similar 


example, cf. bee/-eater, where the simple derivation from beef and eat 
is too simple for most people. 


SWELL. 


505. +Du. zwellen, pt. t. zwoll, pp. PP περαίαν. fick 

. sollinn.4-Swed. svillla.4-G. schwellen. Ββ. All 
‘cut. base δ᾽ ‘AL, to swell, Fick, iii, 363; cf. Swed. svall, the 
swell of the sea, an agitation, which (according to Curtius, i. 465) is 
cognate with Gk. σάλος, σάλη, tossing, restless motion, Lat. salum, 
the open, tossing sea. Allied words are also Gk. σαλεύειν, to toss, 
wave, σάλαξ, a sieve (from its being shaken), σόλο, a quoit (as being 
tossed). . The ultimate root is probably V3u. or SWA, to 
drive, as seen in Skt. si, to cast, send, incite, Tel, Gk. σεύειν, to 
drive, throw, hurl, Gk. tio Ce (= oFéyer), to shake, toss, agitate. 
From this ultimate ¢/ SWA, to drive, toss, we can form not only 
SWAL, to toss, agitate, boil up (hence, to swell), but also the forms 
SWAP, to swoop, sweep, drive swiftly over a surface, SWAG, to 
sway, SWANG, to swing, SWAM, to swim. See Swoop, Sway, 
Swing, 8 Bwim. Der. swell, sb., πέραν, ii a. 491 swell-ing. Also 
swallow (1), 4. γι} sill, 4.¥., ground-sill. 

8 “to be faint with heat, also, to cause to exude by 
excess of heat. (E.) See further under Sultry. 

SWERVE, to depart from a right line, tum aside. (E.) _M.E. 
sweruen (swerven), Gower, C. A. iii. 7,1. 8 2, 1.16. Once a 
strong verb, with pt. t. swarf, swerf (Stratmann). 
rab, to file, to polish, pt. t. swear/, App. sorfen, ( Grein, 
the sb. geswearf, geswyrf, filings, A. loms, 

Du. zwerven, to swerve, wander, rove, riot, revel. 

Pt . swarf, to wipe. + O. Fries, swerva, to creep. + Teel. sverfa, to 

ile; pt. t. svarf, pp. sorfinn.-Goth, bi-swairban, to wipe. |. The 
range of meanings is remarkable; the orig. sense seems ta have 
been to wipe or rub, then to file, to move backwards and forwards, 
to wander, to tum aside. In motion over a rough surface, there 
is a tende to swerve aside. The Goth. form is plainly from 
a base SWIR, which Wedgwood well illustrates from " Dan. dial, 
svirre, to move to and fro; sladen svirrer, the sledge swerves, turns 
to one side. So also Dan. svirre, to whirl round, svire, to revel, riot, 
sviir, a revel, svarre, svarbe, to tum in a lathe, of which the latter 
answers in form to E. swerve. So also Swed. svirra, to murmur, to 
hum (Widegren), svarfva, to tum in a lathe. y. In fact all the 
various senses can be explained by the / SWAR, weakened form 
SWIR, to ham, buzz, whirr, orig. used of noises made by rapid mo- 
tion, whether of whirling or of moving swiftly to and fro; hence the 
Teut. base SWARB, to rub rapidly, to file with a rating n noise, and 
finally, with a loss of the sense of the root, to go to and fro, wander, 
rove. See further under Swarm, which is from the same root. 
8. The close connection between swarm and swerve is well shewn by 
the use ofboth prov. E. swarm and prov. E, swarve in the same sense 

of to climb a tice devoid of side-boughs,’ by creeping and scraping 
one’s way up it; cf. O. Fries. swerva, to creep, cited 

‘SWIET. extremely rapid. (Ε) Μ. Ene swift, Chaucer, C. T. 198 
= A.S. swift, Grein, ii. 513. Put for swipe; cf. Icel. svipta, to pul 
quickly. It answers to a Teut. form SW! TA=SWIPTA, Fick i ‘ie 
366; from Teut. base SWIP, to move swiftly or suddenly, as seen in 
Icel. svipa, to swoop, flash, also to whip, lash ; svipall, shifty, change 
able, svipitgr, unstable, sudden, swift, svipstund, the twinkling of an 
eye. So thro AS, swipe, a whip, G. schwippe, a whip, schwifpen, to 
whip, also to heave, undulate, Allied words appear in A.S. swifon, 
to move quickly, as in ‘ swifeS swift untiorig’ = [it] revolves swiftl 
and untiringly, Grein, ii. 513 ; Icel. svifa, to turn, rove, ramble, @ 
schweifen, to sweep or move along, rove, ramble. }. This base 
SWIP, to move swiftly, is closely allied to Teut. SWAP, to sweep; 
see further under Swoop. Der. swift, sh., swifi-ly, -ness. And see 
swivel. 

SWILL, to wash dishes; to drink greedily. (Ε) The 
sense is to wash dishes. M.E. swilien, swilen; ‘dishes swilen' = 
wash dishes, Havelok, 919.—A.S. swilian, to wash, in the Lambeth 
Psalter, Ps. vi.6 (Bosworth). B. It ista be sus) that the oldest 
form was from a base SKWAL, as seen in Swed. sqvala, to gush, 
stream, ναὶ, a gush of water, squalor, washings, swill. * Regnat 

lade pd gatorna, the streets were streaming with rain,” Wide 
Ait. the rain swilled the streets. Hence we can explain also ΓΕ, 
squyler, a swiller of dishes; see Boullery. By loss οἱ w, we get Icel. 


για, Dan. shylle, to swill, rinse, wash ; shylleregn (= Swed. sqval- 
χη), a heavy shower of rain ; sytlevand, dish air By change of 
fhe (qo) to p, common in the Aryan lango get’G. spiilen, 


to svill, wich, rinse, ‘The comparison af al these forms’ readers 
the base SKWAL, to wash, tolerably certain; Fick does not notice 
i. Der. swill, hog’s-wash, whence swill-ing-tub, Skelton, Elinor 
Rummyng, 173. "Hence the verb to swill, to drink like a pig, as 

in ‘the boar that... swills your warm blood like wash,’ Rich. ΠῚ, 


we 9; there is no reasonable pretence for connecting «will with SWIN 
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seulloery, 
“SWIM (1), to move to and fro on or in water, to float. (E.) 
M.E. swimmen, Chaucer, C. T. 3577. = A.S. swimman, pt. t. swamm, 
som, Gre, 515.4 Du. zaemmen, + Icel. seine, pt. svamm, 
PP. summit, + Dan. svdmme. + Swed. simma. + G. men, pt. t. 
schwamm, rw All from Teut. base SWAM, to swim; Fick, iii. 362. 
Perhaps ‘an extension from 4 SWA, to ‘impel; cf. Skt. «ὦ, to 
impel; and see Swell. Der. swim, sb., swimmer, swimming, 


swim 

SWIM (2), to be dizzy. «) “My head swims’ ἘΠ bead is 
dizzy, The verb is from the M. E. swime, sb., dizziness, verti 
swoon ; spelt swyme, suime, Cursor Mundi, 14201; swym, Allit. 
Arthare, 4246.-- Α. 5, swima, a swoon, swimming in the head, Grein, 
ii. 5155 whence dacdman, verb, to fail, be quenched, and re Stat 
in 


the Swed, svindel, 

, dwindle, 
HG, swinan, 
forms note also Swed. foro 


ide (said of swelling). Der. 


LEER, a cheat. (G.) ‘The dignity of the British mer- 
chant in rank in’ the neandSioce appelstisn othe sane ν. 
Knox, Essay 8 (first a) in 1778); cited in R. One of our 
few loan-words from High-German. = G. schwindler, an extravagant 
prgjector, a swindler. = G. schwindeln, to be dizzy, to act thought- 

ly, to cheat, = G. schwindel, dizziness. = G. schwinden, to decay, 
sink, ‘vanish, fail; cognate with A.S. swindan (pt. t. swand), to 
languish. See Swim (2). Der. swindle, verb and sb, evolved from 
the sb. swindler rather than borrowed from G. 


SWING, a sow, ἘΣ MLE cin, with long 4, pl 
swin (nchanged), Ὁ Fie} pee δ 2 eta ing ih wa) 
cer, C.T. 5165. “Α flocke of many syne ;” Wyclif, Mi 


30. — A'S. swin, pl. swin, Grein, ii. 515. ‘The A.S. τινί Sie 
and therefore unchanged in’ the ural, by rule. Du. κεν, a 
og. + Tcel, svin, pl. νύν, neuter sb. + Dan. 

+ Pe, svin, neat. + G. schwein, O. 
Cf, Russ. svineya, a swine, dimin, 7 
belonging to swine, svinina, po Β. The Teut. 

a swine; Fick, iii. 324. Fick conjectures | that the form was ‘orig. 
adjectival, like that of Lat. suinus, bel to swine, an 

given in White's Dict,, but noted by Varro (Vanicek, 
adj. is eaters from sui-, crude form of sus, a sow. There 
can be no doubt that swine is, in some way, an extended form from 
Der. sain ish ΕΗ swincherd, Μ. ἘΞ nomekerd 


8 rane zl ot. te —n 
SW. in the pt. t. of 
ἃ nasalised od to sway; see 


ες .V. 5 swing 
“ewinaa to ges ship. (E.) In Shak. Two Gent. ii. 1. 88, &c. 
M.E. swengen, to beat ; see Prompt. Parv. = Α. 8. swengan, to shake, 
toss; cf. nveng, a strake, blow; see Bosworth. A.S. swengan is the 
causal form οἱ swingan, to swing, to beat and swinge (pt. t. swinged) 
is the causal form of swing (ptt. swang); just a8 fell is from fall, 
and set from sit, See 

SWINGLE, « staff for beatin ing fax. (E.) ‘To swingle, to beat, 
term among flax-dressers ;' Phillips. ‘The verb is M. E. svinglen, 
Reli mnie Antique, ii. 197; formed from the sb. swingle, In 
ight’s Voc, i. 156, near the bottom, we find swingle, sb., ingle 

wel abs and the phrase ‘to suing te thi flax’ = AS. swingele, ἃ 
1g; Laws of Ine, § 48, in Thorpe, Anc. Laws, i. 132, But 
the M [-E. swingle answers rather to an A.S. form swingel*, not found, 
lit, +m beater,’ formed by suflix -e! (Aryan -ra) of the agent from A. 8, 
swing-an, to beat, to swing. Thusa leis‘, singel a beater; 
and swingle, verb, is ‘to use a swingle.’ Ci. Du, zwingelen, to swingle 
fiax, G. schwinge, a swingle. See Swing. Der. t verb. 

Iso swingle-tree, g. v. 

GLETEEE, the bar that swings at the heels of the 


shove strong verbs. This is 
‘Der. swing, sb. ; 
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horses when drawing a harrow, ἃς. (E.) See Halliwell. 
applied to the swinging bar to which traces are fastened when a 
horse draws a coach. Corruptly called single-tree, whence the term 
double-tree has arisen, to keep it τ ας οί ας eat “A single-tree is fixed 
upon each end of another led the double-tree, when 

a horses draw abreast,’ Haldeman ( (in Webster). M.E. swingle-tre, 
spelt swyngletre in Fitzherbert, On Husbandry, § 15 (E.D.S.) The 
word tree here means a piece of timber, as in axle-tree. ες word 
swingle means ‘a swing-er,’ a thing that swings; so named from the 
erin motion, whic all must have ret who have sat behind 

jorses drawing ἃ coach. Swingle, Swing. 

SWINE, to toil; obsolete, ) Qace an extremely common 
word; Milton has ‘swink’d hedger’ = overcome with toil, 
Comus, 293. M.E. avinken, pt. t. swank, Heist 788; pp. swunken, 
Ormulum, 6103. -- Α. 8. swincan, pt.t. swanc, pp. swuncen, to toil, 
labour, work hard. This form, running with A.S. swingan, 
BL sang, pp, sonmgen is clearly ἃ mere variant ofthe same verb; 
‘the base is SWANK, nasalised form of SWAK, which is a by-t form 
of SWAG, the root of sway ; see Swing, Bway. Cf. G. schwanken, 
ter, which is clearly allied to swagger and sway. 
of ‘toil’ is due to that of constant movement ; from the 
swinging of the labourer’s arms and tools. And see Switch. 

eWike, to whirl in an eddy. (Scand.) ‘Swirl, a whirling wa 
motion, East;’ Halliwell, A prov. E. word, now used by 
writers, as C. Kingsley, E. B. Browning, &c.; soe Webster and 
‘Worcester. = Norweg, sv ‘svirla, to wave round, swing, whirl (Assen), 
frequent. of sverra (I svirre), to whirl, tur round, 

(6. a humming noise. Formed from the base SW! IR, to to 
just as whirl is from whir ; tee farther under Swerve, Swarm. 

SWITCH, a small flexible twig. (Du.) In Romeo, ii. 4. 73; 
Dr. Sctfinidt notes that old editions have swits for the pl. switches. 
Not found in M. E., and merely borrowed from Du. in the 16th cent. 
‘Switeh or swich is ἃ weakened form of swick. = O. Du. swick, ‘a 
scourge, a swich, or a whip;' Hexham, The same word as swick, 
‘a brandishing, or a shaking ; Hexham notes that swanck is used 
with the same sense. He also gives swicken, ‘to totter or to waggle.’ 
‘Thus ἃ switch is a ‘shaking’ or a pliant rod, one that sways about. 
. The base is SWIK, aly form of SWAK, to bend, appearing 
(nasalised) in Du, zwanken, to bend, G. schwanken, to totter, and in 
Ὁ. Du. swanck, a switch, as above. This base SWAK, to bend, is a 
by-form of SWAG, to bend, treated of under Sway. From the 
latter base we have, in like manner, Swed. sveg, a switch, green 
bough, sviga, to yield, svigt, vibration, svigta, to totter; so. also 
Norweg. svige, seg, a switch, sviga, to bend; Icel. sveigr, svigi, α 
switch. See further under Bway, Swink. Note the proportion ; 
“Ὁ, Du. swick : Norw. svige::E. swink: E. swing. ΘΕ, switch, 
verb. 


SWIVEL, a ring or link that tums round on a pin or neck. 4) 
Spelt swivell in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Not found in M.E.; it 

res to an A.S. form swifel*, not found, but regularly formed, 

the suffix -α of the agent, from swéfan, to move quickly, revolve ; 

for which see Swift. ‘lated words are Icel. sveis a to swing or 

spin in a circle, like a top, svif, a swinging from svifa, to 

ramble, to tum. The base is SWIP, to move quickly; cf. also Icel. 


avipall. shifty, changeable, svipa, to swoop; see Swoop, The sense 
ie thet which rendly nevolwess oP 
SWOON, to faint. (Ε) M.E. swounen, Chaucer, C. T. 5478; 


also πνοξλεπεη, King Alistunder, 9857; also swowmnen (Strata. 
‘A comparison of the forms shew, as Stratmann points out, that the 
standard Μ. E. form is swosnien*, the 5 being represented either by 
gh, w, or w; and this is a mere extension of a form swoxien *, with the 
same sense. The π is the same formative element as is seen in Goth. 
verbs ending in -nan; cf. E. awaken from awake, &c. Ββ., The form 


sunsien* appears, slightly degraded, as swowes (with w for 3), to 
swoon, P. Plowman, B. v. 154, xiv. 326; also as sowghen, soghen, to 
sigh deeply, Romans of Partenay, 1944, 2890. This is a weak verb, 


closely allied to the strong verb προσ, fo make ἃ loud or deep 
sound, to sigh deeply, droop, swoon, Bt, ΒΡ, inzoyn oF iswowen. 
“Sykane ide ho swese doun sighing, she drooped down ; Gawain and 
Green Knight, 1796. ‘Adun he feol iswoye’ = down she fell in a 
swoon, King Horn, ed. Lumby, 428. A. 8. swégan, to move or sw 

along noisily, to sough, to sigh, orig. used esp. of the wind. ‘Swoge 

windas’ = the winds soughy Grein, ii. 516; cf. drwdgen, pp. choked, 
Filfred, tr. of Gregory's Past. Care, § 52, ed. Sweet, p. 411, 1.17. Mr. 
Cockayne points out that the form uonnng, ἃ swooning, OccaTs 
i Leechdoms, ii, 176, 1. 13; and that in Ailfric's Hom. ii. 336, 
Ὁ Se I swdgen betwax Sam ofslegenum = he lay in 
lere A.S. geswigen = M. E. iswoyen, as 

Α. 5. swégan is represented by mod. E. ‘Sough, 
Ὑ. It will thus be seen that the final n is a mere formative 
and unoriginal; hence it is quite out of the question to 


Soe 


Also® compare swoon, as is often done, wit! 


SYCAMORE. 


the A.S. swindax, to fail, 
to swoon, and the G. schwinden, to fail. With these words stcos 
has nothing in common but the initial sw; the vowel is widely 
different, and the πὶ is not to be compared. ‘The A. 8. 

have been of imitative origin; inform, tis allied to the base WAG, 
to sway; see see Sway. The A.S. dswunan, to swoon, is un- 
nora tad de> to Somer: the A.S. dswdnian, to languish, 

appears as Gewénian in Grein, and is a doubtful and difficult word. 
The mod. E. ‘swoon, not being rightly understood, seems to have led 
editors astray. The descent of swoon from A.S. swégan is certain; 
for farther examples and details, see Stratmann. And cf. Low G. 
swigen, to sigh, swugten, to sigh, also to swoon; Brem. Wort. 
Der. swoon, sb. 

SWOOP, to sweep along, to descend with a swift motion, like a 
bird of prey. (E.) Shak. has swoop, sb., Macb. iv. 3.219. M. E. 
ποῦ, Simone always in the sense to sweep. lh Ghaees στ. 
16404, where Tyrwhitt prints swepe, orgas MS. 

(Group G, 1.936); two bes lower, in place of the Lick 
has yswopen, ΤΟΣ cael to teak one scenpt ee a derived 
form from sweep ; but the truth lies the other way. Sweep is a weak 
verb, formed from swoop by vowel-change (cf. Aeal from whole) ; and. 
was orig, a strong verb, With ptt seep, and pp. sswopen, as 
shore. — AS! πάρα, to smeep slong, τα 3 also, to sweep; ἃ 
strong verb, pt.t, swedp, PP i awd pen ; 500. ‘ Swdipendams 
windum’ = with sw ing) winds; Alfred, tr. of Beda, ii. 
16, ed. Smith, p. 542,1. ee im) wind "ea swift wind 
ope Alited, tof Boethius, met. My ho τσ σμδοα span 
ΣΝ swoo] isos ip, pt. t. of an obsolete stron, 
1 signa pp. o the same." Also Icel. μόν to ewten 
cf. G. schweifen, to rove, ramble; A. on to move re quickly; 
Goth. sweipains, in the comp. midja-sweipains, a deluge, Luke, xvii. 

27. . The A. 8. swdpan answers to ἃ Teut. swaipan *, from the 
base SWIP, to move quickly; for which see Swift. Fick, iii. 366, 
remarks that SWIP is a weakened form of SWAP, to move 
forcibly, cast, throw, strew (Fick, i. 841). This root appears in 
Gk. σοβεῖν, to shake, beat, scare birds; Lat. supare, to throw about, 
to scatter (whence Lat. dis-sipare and E. dissipate); Lithuan. supti, 
to swing, toss, rock a cradle, swambalas, a (swinging) plummet, 
swambaloti, to sway, swing; &. γ. And lastly, this root SWAP, 
to move forcibly, is probably an extension from the 4/SWA or SU, 
to impel, δ] in Skt. su, to impel, drive, Gk. σείειν (= oF é-yexr), 
to shake, σεύειν, to drive. Pa the Same root we have other ex 
tensions in swa-y, swi-ng, ym the sense of ‘ imy 
See Sway, Swing. ΕΣ, swoop, sb. eens φερε, 4-7-5 Perio 


si, vies. 
ORD, an offensive weapon with a long blade. (E.) ME EB 


The prob. 3 
swerde, O. Η. G. swerado, pain, ἊΝ H. Οἱ sweran, to pain; G. schwer, 
painful. = / SWAR, to ea “wound; ef. Skt. seri, to hurt, kill, sen, 

1d gara, ἃ wound ; Fick, i. 842. 


mae bolt, or an arrow. ᾿ς sword-cane, “fish, 
stick 5 point Reni formed like hunt-s-man, sport-s-man; sword-- 
man-ship. 
SYB, an effeminate person. (L.,= Gk.) In Blount’s 


Gloss., ed. 1674; he also has the τὰ δ» Sybaritical, dainty, effeminate. 
= Lat, Sybarites. — Gk. XvBapirys, a Sybarite, an inhabitant of 
Sybaris, a luxuriant liver, voluptuary; because the inhabitants of 
this town were noted for voluptuousness. The town was 

from the river Sybaris (Gk. Σύβαρι:), on which it was situated. This 
river flows through the district of Lower Italy formerly called 
Lucania. Der. Sybarit-ic, Sybarit-ic-al. 

SYCAMINE, the name of a tree. “d, = Gk, = Heb.7) In 
Luke, xvii.6 (A. V.) = Lat. nus. = Gk. os; Luke, xvii. 
6. It is gen. believed to be mulberry-tree, and distinct from the 

; Thomson, in The Land and the Book, pt. i. c. 1, thinks 
the trees were one and the same. }. That the word has been coo- 
fused with sycamore is obvious, but the suffix ~ine (-wos) is difficult to 
explain. Thomson's explanation i worth notice; he supposes it to 
be nothing more than α Gk. adaptation of a Heb. . pla The Heb. 
name for the sycamore is skigmds, with the forms shigméck 
and shigmim ; from the latter of these the Gk‘ συκάμινον may easily 
have been formed, by partial confusion with Gk. ovedpopor, ἃ syca 
more; see 8 ore. 

SYCAM RE, the name of a tree. (L., — Gk.) The trees so 
called in Europe and America gre different from the Oriental syca- 
more (Fiews sycomorws). The spelling should rather be sycomore ; 
Cotgrave gives sycomore both as ‘an Ἔ, and a F. spelling. Spelt 
sicomoare in Wyclif, Luke, xix. 4. = Lat. sycomorus. = Gk. cvmspopos, 


SYCOPHANT. 


i.e. the fig-mulberry tree. = Gk. συκο-, crnde form of σῦκον, a fig ; 
and μόρον, a mulberry, blackberry. ‘The derivation of σῦκον is 
doubtful Tor Gh. μόρον, see Mulberry. (See sycamine) 
SYCOPHANT, 2 servile fiatterer. (L., = Gk.) See Trench, 
Select Glossary ; he shews that it was formerly also used to mean 
‘an informer.’ ‘That sicopkasts are counted iolly guests ;" Gas- 
coigne, Steel Glas 207. Cotgrave gives the F. form as yophantin, 
t. syeophanta, an informer, tale-bearer, flatterer, syco} 
Gk, συκοφάντης, lita ἤρθαμε, perhaps one who informs agenst 


exporting fi Attica, or ph fig-trees ; 
Eetcr a chamos informer, slander; sora take adviser’ 


‘The 
lit. signification is not found in any ancient "ites aad ie is 
altogether an invention ;’ Liddell and Scott. That is, the early 
history of the word is lost, but this does not affect its obvious 
ee it only | sects the reason for it. Gk. σῦκο-, crude form 

it. a shewer (appearing also in lepo- 
φάντης, ΕΣ oa ae ‘ewe or teaches religious rites), from φαίνειν, to 
See Sycamore and Phantom. Der. sycophani-ic, 


phane-y. 
f 2 word, uttered by a single effort of voice. 
glee, Chance, C.T. 10415.=0. F. sillabe 
ith an i riginal 1. = 


te » fy 


ΓΗ 


οἱ 
Giaken Gk) Ε΄ 
(Littré), later ayllabe and 
Lat. syllaba, = Gk. sash, 
a syllable, so much of a word as forms a single sound. = Gk. ovA- 
(for συν before following A), together; and λαβ-, base of λαμβάνειν, 
to take, seize (aorist infin. λεβῶν, from ¥ RABH, to seize. See 
Syn- and Cataleptic. Der. syllabi, » from Gk. συλλαβικός, adj. ; 
ayllab-ie-al, syllab-i-fy. Also syllabus, pen 
syllabus, a ΓΝ syllabus (White), from late Gk. σύλλαβον, allied to 


SYLLOGISM, ἃ reasoning 
logic. ¢ 


Ὅποι 


word, reason, reasoning. Logic. ' Der. syllogi: 
from σνλλογίζομαι 5 ΕΑΝ Tom Lat. syllogisieus = Gk. συλλογ: 
torunds ; tyllogis-tic-al, -ly. 


SYLPH, an imaginary being inhabiting the air. (F,—Gk.)_ ‘Ye 
sylphs and sylphids;” Pope, Rape of the Lock. ii. 73; and see Pope 
Introduction to that poem (am 1712). Pope telis'us that he took 
the account of the Rosicrucian philosophy and theory of spirits from 
a French book called Le Comte de Gabalis. = F. ayiphe, the name 
to one of the pretended genii of the air. — Gk. σίλφη, used by 
prince Hist Anim. 8, 17.8 to signify a kind of beetle or grub. 
Tt is usually supposed that this word suggested the name sips, 
Bh is used by Isus. The other names of genii are gnomes, 
salamanders, and nymphs, dwelling in the earth, fire, and water τὸν 
spectively; and, as all these names are Greek, we may be sure that 
sylph was meant to be Greek also. spelling with y causes no 
difficulty, and is, indeed, an additional sign that the word is Greek. 
It is not uncommon to find y (called in F. y Gree) used in words 
derived from Gk,, not only where it represents Gk. v, but even (mis- 
takenly) where it represents Gk. «; thus syphon occurs instead of 
siphon both in F. and E,; and we constantly write syren for siren. 
¥- Littré accounts for the word quite differently. He says that F. 
syiphe is a Gaulish (Celtic) word” signifying genius, and that it is 
found in various inscriptions as s/f, sy/fi, sy/phi, or, in the feminine, 
as suleva, sulevie (which are, of course, Latinised and plural forms) ; 
he cites Sus suis qui nostram curam agunt,’ Orel. Helvet. 117. 
This believe to be entirely beside the question ; Paracelsus: knew 
nothing of Gaulish, yet he is (by Littré’s own admission) the first 
modern author who uses the word, Scheler, on the contrary, has no 
doubt that the word is Greek. Der. syiph-id, ἘΞ sylphide, 
ἃ false form, but only explicabie on the supposition that the word 
aylph was thonght to be Gk., and declined as if the nom, was oiApur 
GYEVAN, ling of Bil 
, ἃ common mis-spelling of Silvan, 4. v. 

‘YMBOL, a sign, cable, grate re] ai (F< L, 
ΩΝ See Trench, Select Glossary. In Shak. Oth. ii. 3. 350.-- Ε΄ 
symbole, ‘a, token,’ &c.; Cot. = Lat. symbolum, = Gk. σύμβολον, ἃ 
token, pledge, a sign by which ane infers a thing, = Gk. συμβάλλων 
(aor. infin, συμβαλεῖν), to throw together, bring together, compare, 
infer, =Gk. ae (for συν before 8), together ; and βάλλειν, to throw. 

Syn- and Baluster. Der. symbol-ic, from Gk. συμβολικός, 

symbol-icwal, -ly ; symbol-ise, from F. symboliser, spelt symbolizer 
in Cot., and explained by ‘to symbolize ;* symbol-iser ; symbol-ism, 
aymbol-ist. 


Ὕ,, due proportion, harmony. (F., = L., = Gk.) 


with 
that which holds together,’ hence | sym: 


SYNCOPATE. 619 


s®Spelt simmetrie in Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F. symmetrie, ‘simmetry,’ 
Cot. = Lat. symmetria.= Gk. συμμετρία, due ion. Gk. σύμμε- 
‘pos, adj., measured with, of like measure with. = Gk, συμ- (for ow 
before μ), together; and μέτρον, a measure. See Syn- and Metre. 
Der. symmetr-ic-al, a coined word ; symmatr-ic-al-ly ; symmatr-ise, a 
coined word. 

SYMPATHY, a feeling with another, like feeling. (F., = L, = 
Gk.) Spenser has sympatnie and sympathize, Hymn 'in Honour of 
Beantie, ll. 99 αιὰ 92. =F. sympathie, ‘sympathy ν᾿ Cot. = Lat. sym- 
pathia. = Gk, συμπάθεια, like feeling, {ellow-feeling. = Gk. σνμεαδόν, 

adj., of like feelings. — Gk. συμ- (for σὺν before =), together ; and 

wa6-, base of παθ-εῖν, aor. infin, of πάσχειν, to suffer, experience, feel. 
See Syn- and Pathos. Der. sympath-et-ic, a coined word, 
suggested by Prat Lia. rovteaaens ly; sympathise, from F, 


aympathiser, τὸ 8 sympath-is-er. 

Se MP HO "concert: unisoa, harmony of sound. (Ε΄, = L., = 
Gk) Tee ‘was a musical instrument called a symphony, M.E. 
phonie or symphonye ; see my note to Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 1. 200: 
‘And see Wyclif, Luke, xv. 25.= Lat. symphonia, Luke, xv. 0g 
= Gk. συμφωνία, music, Luke, xv. 25. — Gk. σύμφωνον, agreeing in 
sound, harmonious. = Gk. Οἷς τὸς (for σύν οί nr) together; and and 
φωνεῖν, to fo sound, φωνή, sound. See 
j_aymphon-ist, a chorister, ποιὸς Gio. ed. 1674. 
PORIUM, a feast. (L., = Gk.) Blount, Gloss., ed. 
1674, has. symposiast, * a. Keast-master,’ and posiagues, * books 
treating of feasis.” ‘The simple sb. seems to ὃ οἱ later usc, = Lat. 

symposium. = Gk. συμπόσιον, a drinking-party, banquet. = Gk. ovp- 
Conor before π), together ; and the base πος, to drink, appearing in 
Bt, wé-worea, I drank, aot. t-ré-07y, I drank, and in the sb. πόσις, 
‘This base is from 4/ PA, to drink ; see Syn- and Pi 
Potation. 


SYMPTOM, an indication of disease, an indication. (1 Le 
Gk.) Properly a medical term. In Cotgrave, to translate F. sympt- 
ome. = Lat. symptoma. = Gk. σύμπτωμα, anything that has befallen one, 
Ὁ casualty, usu. in a bad sense. — Gk. συμπίπτειν, pt. t. συμπέπτωκα, to 
fall together, to fall in with, meet with.=Gk. σύμ- (for σύν before =), 
together, with; and πέστειν, to fall, from 4/ PAT, to fall. See Syn- 
and Asympote. Der. symptomat-ic, Gk. συμπτωματικός, adj, from 
συμπτωματ-, stem of σύμπτωμα ; symplomat-ic-al, -ly. 

SYN, profs, together. (L..—Gk.; or F,.-L,=Gk) A Latin. 
ised spelling of Gk. σύν, together, of which an older spelling is ξύν. 


's | The simplest explanation of this difficult word is that by Curtius 


(ii. 161), who suy fbr to it a still older form κύν" ; cf. 
Coie Tom tP tar ya he tn a cp 
with Lat. cwm, with; whilst at the same time κοινός (from xur*) is 
brought into relation with Lat. communis, of which the first syllable 
is derived from Lat. cum, with. Remoter origin unknown. We 
may, in any case, be sure that Gk. σύν and Lat. cum are cognate 

Ἢ The prefix σύν becomes συλ- (syl-) before 1, συμ- (sym-) 
before ὁ, πε, p, and ph, and om (or) before ’ ΕΗ as in syllogism, 


symbol, symmetry. She Cee ete, 
SYN ARESIS, the taking of two vowels Together, whereby they 
coalesce into a diphthong. mee = Gk) οὐ Eammat. term. Spelt 
sineresis in Minsheu. Lat. synaresis. = αίρεσις, lit. a taking 
. = Gk. σύν, together; and ‘king, from αἱρεῖν, τὸ 
ay Syn- and r Ch 
SYNAGOGUE, 2 congregation of Jews. (F., = ἴω, = Gk) 
δ ἘΞ synagoge, Wretif Matt i iv. 23.—F. synagogue, ‘a synagogue ; 
Cot.= Lat. -smnagoga. = G gwrayerh, ἃ bringing together, assembly, 
congregation. = oe together; and ἀγωγή, a bringing, from 
ἄγειν, to bring, drive, which is from 4/ AG, to drive. 
SYNWALCEPHA, 8 coalescence of two syllables into one. 
(ἅν ~ Gk.) A grammat. term; in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.—Lat. 
smnalapha, = Gk. συναλοιφή, lit. a melting together. = Gk. σύν, to- 
gether; and ἀλείφειν, to anoint with oil, to danb, blot ont, efface, 
whence ἀλοιφή, fat. The Gk. ἀλείφειν is allied to Ain-os, fat, from 
Δ RIP, to besmear ; cf. Skt. tip, to besmear, anoint. 
SYNCHRO: concurrence in time. (Gk.) Blount, ed. 
1674, says the word is used by Sir W. Raleigh. = Gk. ovyxporicyss, 
agreement of time. = Gk. σύγχρον-οτ, contemporaneous ; with suffix 
topos, = Gk. ofp (written for σύν before x), together ; and xpévos, 
time. ioe Syn. s ‘and Chronicle. Der. synchronous, adapted from. 


EESTI, cvrct «wort (ly = Gk) _ Tn Bloun’'s 

Gan ed, 1674. — » ΡΡ. of ayncopare, of which the 
usual sense is ‘to Swoon: τας τς ἐγῆδορα, syncopa, ἃ swooning; also 
syncope, as a gram. term, = Gk. ovyrowf, a cutting short, syncope in 
goes ἃ loss of strength, a swoon. — Gk. ovy- (written for ow 
fore x), together; and Feud base of κόπτειν, to at, fr from «/SKAP, 

to cut. See Syn- and Apocope or Capon. Der. syncopat-ion, 
Φ 3. musical term, which Blount says is in Playford’s Tatrod. to Music, 


on 


620 SYNDIC. 


Ῥ. 28. Also syncope, as a grammat. term, also a swoon, from Lat. 
syncope = Gk. σνγκοπή, as above. 

IC, a government official, one who assists in the trans- 
action of business. (F., = L., = Gk.) Spelt sindick in Minsheu, ed. 
1627.—F. syndic, ‘a syndick, censor, controller of manners ;* Cot. = 
Lat. syndicus. Gk. σύνδικος, adj., helping in a court of justice; as 
sb. a syndic.=Gk. σύν, with; and δίκη, justice. The orig. sense 
of δίκη is a shewing, hence a course, custom, use, justice; from 
¥DIK, to shew. See Syn- and Diction. Der. syndic-ate, a 
coin . 

SYNECDOCHE, a figure of speech whereby a part is put for 
the whole. (L..=Gk.) 5, lt sineedoche in Minsheu, ef 1637.~ Lat, 
synecdoche. = Gk. συνεκδοχή, lit. a receiving together. Gk. συνεαδέχο- 
σύν, together ed ἐκδέχομαι, 1 receive, 


“a synod ;’ Cot. = Lat. synodum, acc. of synodus. = Gk. σύ; 
meeting, lit. a coming together. = Gk. σύν, 

‘way, here ἃ coming, from 4/ SAD, to go. 
συνοδικός, adj.; synod-ic-al, synod-ic-al-ly. 

SYNO! a word having the same sense with another. 
(F.,<L.,—Gk.) The form is French ; in old books it was usual to 
write synonima, which, by a curious blunder, was taken to be a fem. 
sing. instead of a neut. pl., doubtless because the Lat. synonyma was 
only used in the plural; and, indeed, the sing. is seldom required, 
since we can only speak of synonyms when we are considering more 
words than one. Synonima is used as a sing. by Cotgrave and 
Blount. = F. synonime, ‘a synonima, a word having the same signifi- 
cation which another bath. = Lat. syronyma, neut. pl., synonyms; 
from the adj. synonymus, synonymous. = Gk. συνώνυμος, of like meanin, 
orlike name. = Gk. οὖν with; and ὄνομα, a name, cognate with Εν 
name; sec Syn- and Name. Der. synonymous, Englished from 
Lat. adj. synonymus, as above ; synonymous-ly ; synonym-y, Lat. syno- 
‘nymia, from Gk. συνωνυμία, likeness of name. 

SYNOPSIS, a general view of a subject. (L, — Gk) Spelt 
sinopsis in Minshen, ed. 1627. —Lat. synopsis. = Gk. σύνοψιν, a seeing all 
together. Gk. σύν, together ; and ὄψις, a seeing, sight, from ὄψτομαι, 
fut. from base ow-, to see. See Syn- and Optics. Der. synopt-ic, 
from Gk. adj, συνοπτικός, seeing all together ; synopt-ic-al, -ly. 

SYNTAX, the arrangement of words in sentences. (ἴω, = Gk.) 
ΕἸ Ben Jonson, Eng. Grummer, 1; spelt sintaxis in Minshen, 

|. 1627, — Lat. syntaxis.= σύνταξις, an arrangement, arranging. 
=Gk. σὺν, together ; and τάξις, order, from τάσσειν (= rdnyew), to 
arrange, See Syn- and Tactics. | Der. syntact-ic-al, due to Gk. 
συντακτός͵ adj., put in order; syntact-ic~al-ly. 
|, composition, combination, (L., = Gk.) _In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, 5. v. Synthetical. = Lat. synthesis. = Gk. 
σύνθεσις, putting together. = Gk. σύν, together; and θέσις, a 
putting; see Syn. and Thesis. Der. synthet-ic-al, due to Gk. 
‘adj. συνθετικός, skilled in putting together, from συνθέτης, ἃ putter 
together, where 6s the base = to put πὰ της isthe sufix denoting 
ly. 


the it (Aryan -ta) ; synthet-ic 
SYPHON SYREN. 
“ἐς Cot. has the F. spell 


for the manufacture of Turkish pipes ; see Eng. Cycl., 5. v. Syringa. 
(F.,=Span., 


. B. 99, col 

=F. syrop, ‘sirrop;’ Cot. Mod. F. sirop; O. F. ysserop (Littrd). 
he Ὁ. F. due to a Span. 

Arab. shardb, 


not an old word in F., 
directly, Spelt systeme 
in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. systema. = ΟἹ 

plex whole, put together; a system.=Gk. ov- (put for 
together; and the base ory-, to stand; with suffix-wa (Aryan -ma). 
The base στη- occurs in στῆναι, to stand ; from 4/STA, to stand ; see 
f Der. system-at-ic, from Gk. adj. συστηματικός, adj., formed 
from συστηματ-, stem of σύστημα ; system-at-ic-al, -ly; system-at 
coined word ; system-at-is-er. 


TABOUR. 


SYSTOLE, contraction of the heart, shortening of a syllable. 
(Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Englished (with y for v) from 
Gk. συστολή, a contracting, drawing together. = Gk. συστέλλειν, to 
draw together, contract. = Gk. ov- (for ow before a), together ; and 
στέλλειν, to equip, set in order. See Syn- and Stole. 

SYZYGY, conjunction. (Gk.) A modem term in astronomy. = 
Gk. συζυγία, union, conjunction. = Gk. ob{vyos, conjoined. = Gk. ov- 

for σύν before (), together; and (vy, base of (εύγνυμι, I join (cf. 

, ἃ yoke), from the base YUG, extension of 4/YU, to join. See 
yn- and Yoke ; and compare Conjunction, 


TA-—TE. 


TABARD, a sleeveless coat, formerly wom by ploughmen, 
noblemen, and heralds, now by heralds only. (F., “ L., -- Gk.?) 
MLE. tabard, Rob. of Brunne, ir. of Langtoft, p. 280, 1. 23 Chaucer, 
C. T. 543.0. F. tabart, tabard; see a quotation in Roquefort with 
the spelling tabart; mod. F. tabard (Hamilton, omitted in Littré). 
Cf. Span. and Port. tabardo ; Ital. tabarro. The last form (like F. 
tabarre in Cotgrave) has lost ἃ final d or ὁ. The W. tabar is bor 
rowed from English, We also find a M. H. G. tapfart, taphart ; and 
even ἃ mod. Gk. ταμτάριον. Β. Etym. unknown ; Diez’ sug- 
aaa Lat. tapet-, stem of tapete, hangings, painted cloths; see 

epestry, Ὑ- This is almost confirmed by our use of tippet; 
see Tippet. 

TABBY, a kind of waved silk. (1 ‘Span. Arab.) Chiefly 
retained in the expression ‘a tabby cat,’ i.e. a cat brindled or diversi- 
fied in colour, like the markings on tabby. * Tabby, a kind of waved 
silk Puilips ed. 1706. = Ε΄ tabis, in use in the 15th century 
Littre ΕἸΣ, ὅρα. tabs silken stuff; Low at (or rather ©. Span) 
attabi, where at was supposed (but wrongly) to represent the Arab. 
article af, and so came te be dropped, = Arab. ‘atabi, a kind of rich 
undulated silk ; Rich. Dict. p. 992. 8:6 De Vic, who calls it an 
Arab. word (Rich. marks it Pers.), He adds that it was the name of 
a quarter of Bagdad where this silk was made (Defrémery, Journal 
Asatique, Jan. 1862, p. 94); and that this quarter took its name 
from prince Attab, great-grandson of Omeyya (Dozy, Gloss. p. 
343.) 4 Hence perhaps tabi-net, spelt tabbinet in Webster, and 
explained as ‘a more delicate kind of tabby i" bat ‘Trench, Eng. Past 
and Present, tells us that it was named M. Tabinet, a French 
Protestant refugee, who introduced the making of tabinet in Dublin; 
for which statement he adduces no reference or authority. 
εν ΓΑΟῚ,ΕΙ, a tent used as a temple, a tent. (Ε.,.. 1.) 
M.E. tabernacle, Rob. of Glouc. p. 20.— Ε΄ tabernacle, ‘a tabernacle,” 
ΕΝ = Lat. tabernaculum, double dimin. of taberna, ᾳ hut, shed ; see 

‘avern. 

TABLD, wasted by disease. (L.) Rare; in Phillips, ed. 1706. = 
Lat. tabidus, wasting away, decaying, languishing. = Lat. ‘abes,  wast- 
ingaways whence Lat. tabere, to waste away, languish. Allied to 
Gk. τήκειν, in the same sense, Lithuan. ἐξ δεῖ, to run, flow.<4/TAK,to 
flow ; cf. Skt. tak, to start. Fick, i. 587. See Thaw. Der. tabe/y, 
to cause to melt, Blount’s Gloss., F. tabifier, to waste (Cot.), 
due to Lat. tabefacere, to cause to melt. 

τ, 8 smooth board, usually supported on legs. (F.. = 1.) 
M. Ε. table, Chaucer, C. T. 355. = F. table. = Lat. tabula, k, 
flat board, table. = 4/TA, TAN, to stretch, spread out ; so that the 
lit, sense is ‘ extended. 
Der. tables, pl. 


35 fabledand, land flat 
᾿ς tablette, ‘a little table,’ Cot., dimin. of F. table, Also tabul-ar, 
tabulate, from Lat, tabula. Also tabl-eax, borrowed from F. tableax, 


dimin. of fable. Also taffer-el, q. v. 
Ν ch to, forbid the use οἵ. 


. ion and religious consecra- 
terdict, formerly of great force among the inhabitants of the 
islands of the Pacific; hence, a total prohibition of intercourse with, 
to anything;’ Webster. It seems to be the same as 
the custom of ée pi, descriked in Max Miiller, Lect. on Lan- 
guage, vol. ii. lect. 1. 

TABOUR, ‘TABOR, a small drum. (F., = Span. 

Pers.?) _M.E. tabour, Havelok, 2329, -- F. fabowr, ‘a drum, a 
tabor;” Cot. Mod. F. tambour ;” Littré gives the spellings tabu, 
rth cent. ; ¢abour, 13th to 16th century. Cf. Prov. tabor, tanbor 
(cited by Littré); Span. tambor, O. Span. atambor (Minsheu) ; Ital. 
tamburo. The F, word was most likely borrowed from Span. tambor, 


TABULAR. 
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also called atambor, where the prefix a- stands for the Arab, def. art.®i. ς, touch, from Ross, Arcana Microcosmi (1652), p. 66. — Lat. 


al, shewing that the word was borrowed from the Moors. = Arab. 
tambir, ‘a kind of lute or guitar with a long neck, and six brass 
strings ; also, a drum ;" Rich. Dict., ᾿ 976. He gives it also as a 
Pers. word, and Devic seems to think that the word was borrowed 
from Persian. The initial letter is the roth of the Pers. alphabet, 
sometimes written ἐλ, not the ordinary ¢. On the same page of Rich. 
Dict. we also find Pers. sumbuk, a trumpet, clarion, bagpipe, tambal, 
a small drum ; also Arab. éabl, a dram, a tambourin, Pers. tablak, a 
small drum, p. 964. Also Pers. ¢abir (with the ordinary ¢), ἃ drum, 
Kettle-drum, alarge pipe, flute, or hautboy, p. 365 ; tabirdh, a drum, 
tabour, tambourin, a drum beaten to scare away birds, p. 364. See 
the account in Devic, who considers the form tambér as derived from 
Pers, tabir ; and the form tabtirdk to be dimin. of Pers. tabiir*, a form 
not found. _. It will be observed that the sense comprises various 
instruments that make a din, and we may note Port. atabale, a kettle- 
drum, clearly derived from a for al, the Arab. article, and Pers. tam- 
bel ns ‘drum. All the ie ghove words song a base fab, which we may 

L, with Mr. We as bei imitative origin, like the 
English dub-a-dub and tap. This is rendered likely by the occurrence 
‘of Arab, tabtabat, the sound made by the dashing of waterfalls ; 
Rich. Dict. 963; cf Arab, ¢abbd/, a drummer, ibid. Der. tabor-er, 
Temp. iii. 2. 160; tabour-ine, Antony, iv. 8.37, from F. tabourin, ‘a 
little drum,’ Cot. ; tabour-et, Bp. , Sat. iv. 1. 78, a dimin. form; 
shortened to ¢abret, Gen. xxxi. oy And see tambourine. 

TABULAR, TABULATE; see Table. 

PACHE (1), a fastening. (0) In Exod, xxvi. 6. “Α tache, a 
Duckle, a claspe,a bracelet, Spinter ;" Baret, 5. v. Claspe. A weakened 
form of tack, just as beseech is for beseek, church is for kirk, &c.; cf. 
the derived words aft-ack, de-tack. Minsheu, ed. 1627, actually gives: 
‘To tache, or tacke.’ See Tack. 

‘TACHE (2), a blot, blemish ; see Tetchy. 


Der. tacit-urn, from F, taciturne, ‘silent,’ Cot. ; 
tacit-urn-i-ty, Troilus, iv. 2. 75, from F. taciturnité, * tacitumity,’ Cot. ; 
from Lat. acc. saciturnitatem. 

TACK, a small nail, a fastening; to fasten. (C.) M.E. sakke. 
*Takke, or botun, Fibula,’ Prompt. Parv.; where we also find 


*Takkyn, or festyn to-gedur, or some-what sowyn fur.’ The sb. 
ἐς spelt ta of Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 14,1419. Of 
Celtic ori taca, a peg, pin, nail, fastening ; Gael. tacaid, a 


tack, peg, stab; Breton tach, a nail, facha, to fasten with a nail, An 
s appears to have been lost, which αἱ in Irish sfang, ἃ 
Pog. pi. jael. staing, a peg, cloak-pin, allied to E. stake. From 
"AG, to strike, to touch, take hold of; Fick, i. 823. See 
take, Take, and Attach. 3. The nautical use of ‘ack is from 
the same source. ‘In nautical language ἃ fack is the rope which 
draws forward the lower corner of a square sail, and fastens it to the 
windward side of the ship in sailing transversely to the wind, the 
ship being on the starboard or larboard tack according as it presents 
its right or left side to the wind ; the ship is said ¢o tack when it tums 
towards the wind, and changes the tack on which it is sailing;’ 
Wedgwood. ΟΥ̓ το tack, to sew slightly, fasten slightly. Der. facke, 
4. ν᾿; and see tackle. Also facket, ἃ small nail (Levins). 
‘TACKLR, equipment, implements, gear, tools. (Scand.) M.E. 
takel, Chaucer, C. T. 106 ; Gen. and Exodus, ed. Morris, 883; takil, 
the tackle of # ship, Gower, C. A. iii. 291. = Swed. and O. Swed. 
tackel, tackle of a ship (Ihre), whence ‘acta, to rig; Dan. cakkel, 
tackle, whence sable, to rig. Cf. Du. takel, a pulley, tackle, whence 
takelen, torig. β. The suffix -εἰ (or -la = Aryan -ra) is used to 
form substantives from verbs, as in E. sett-le, sb., a thing to sit on, 
from sit, stopp-le from stop, shov-el from shove, shuti-le from shoot, 
gird-le from gird, and denotes the implement. Tackle is that which 
fakes or grasps, holding the masts, &c. firmly in their places; from 
Teel. taka, O,Swed. taka (mod. Swed. saga), to take, seize, grasp, 
hold, which had a much stronger sense tl the mod. E. take; cf, 
Tcel. tak, a grasp in wrestling, faka, a seizing, capture; and observe 
the wide plication ‘of tackle in the sence of implements or 
re Y derived from W. ¢acl, an instrument, tool, tackle ; 
it the W. word may have been borrowed from E., or they may be 
The E. take (of Scand. origin) may be related to E. tack 
ἧς origin), because an initial s δὲ to have been lost ; see 
Tack, Take. Der. tacki-ing, Rich. I) 238 
TPAGT, peculiar skill, delicate handling. (L.) Modem; Webster 
gives examples from Macaulay. Todd says: ‘Tact, touch, an old 
word, long disused, but of late revived in the secondary senses of 
foweh. 2 ἃ masterly or eminent effort, and the power of excitis 


tactus, touch. Lat. tactus, pp. of tangere, to touch; see Tang- 


ent. Der. fact-able, that may be touched, Massinger, Parl. of 
Love, 8, ined word, made to rime with tractable; tact-ile, 
from Lat. tactilis, tangible ; tact-i touching, Blount. 


or manceuvring forces. (Gk.) 


TACTICS, the art of arran, 
‘Sen Jonson, Staple of News, 


cake Gi anes Gk. τακτικός, 
i ). = Gk. . 8b. pl., military tactics. = Gk. raxrucés, 
adj, fit for arranging, belonging to tactics. = Gk. τακτός, ordered, 
arranged ; verbal adj. from τάσσειν (= τάκ. νειν), to e, order. 
Of uncertain origin; Curtius, ii. 328. The base is certainly TAK; 
Fick, i. 588. Der. tactic, adj., from Gk. τακτικός ; tactic-i-an, a, 
“DADPOLS, frog fi hay . 
ἃ youn, in its first stage, having a tail. 

(Hybrid ; E. and C.) Young frogs. wee while the be tadpoles 
have little wriggling tailes ;" Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxii. c. 10. 
Called bullhead in Cotgrave ; he has: * Chabot, the little fish called a 
gull, bull-head, or miller’s thumbe; also the little water-vermine 
called a bull-head.' Also: ‘ Testard, the pollard, or chevin fish, also 
the little black water-vermine called a bull-kead.’ Observe that F. 
chabot is from Lat, caput, a head (cf. Lat. capito, a fish with a large 
head); that testard is from O. F. teste, a head; that chevin is from 
F. chef, a head ; and that bull-head contains the E. head; the striking 
feature about the tadpole is that it appears nearly all head, with a 
little tail attached which is body and tail in one. See Wedgwood, 
who sdduces also Ἑ. dial. poll-Aead, Lowl. Sc. pow-head, a tadpole 
(which merely repeat the notion of head), E. dial. polwiggle, polly 
wig, a tadpole, with which we may compare wiggle or waggle, 
to wag the tail. B. Hence tad-pole = toad-poll, the toad that seems 
all poll ; see ‘and Poll. The former part of the word is E., 
the latter (ultimately) of Celtic origin. = _ 

TAPFEREL, TAFFRAIL: the upper part of the stem of a 
ship. (Du, - 1.) ᾿ Tafferel, the w just part, frame, or rail of 2 
Ship behind, over the ‘poop;’ Philips, ed. 1706, = Du, fafered, α 
pene ἃ picture; Hexham explains it by ‘a painter's table or 

ν᾿ and adds the dimin. éafereelken, ‘a tablet, or a small board.’ 
‘The taffrail is so called because it is flat like a table on the top, and 
sometimes omamented with carved work; cf. G. tafelei, boarded 
work, flooring, wainscoting. . The Du. tafer-eel stands for, 
tafel-eel *, α' dimin, from Du. tafel, a table ; just as G. tdfelei is from 
G. tafel, a table. The Du. and G. tafe! are not to be considered as 
Teut. words; the M.H.G. form is savele, O. H. G. taveld, borrowed 
from Lat. tabula, a table, just as Ο. Η. Ο. favernd, a tavern, is from 
Lat. taberna, See Table. | @ The spelling taffrail is prob. due 
to confusion with E. rail. 

by ‘A, TAFFETY, a thin glossy silk stuff, with a wavy 
lustre. (Εν, — Ital, — Pers.) ° * Tafata, a maner of sylke, taffetas ;” 
Palsgrave.” M. E. affata, Chaucer, C.T. 442.=F. taffetas, ‘taffata ;’ 
Cot. Ital. taffeta, " taffeta ;’ Florio. = Pers. taj “twisted, woven, 
ἃ kind of silken cloth, taffeta ;" Rich. Dict. p. 356. — Pers. tdftan, to 
twist, to spin, curl, &c.; also to bum, glow shine; ibid, It is 
difficult to see how it can be the same word in all the senses. 
Β. In the sense ‘to glow, burn,’ it is clearly cognate with Skt. tap, 
to warm, to shine; see Tepid. Fick (i. 329) notes Zend tap, to 
bum, tafta, en Passionate. 

‘TAG, a point of metal at the end of a lace, anything tacked on at 
the end of a thing. (Scand.) ‘ An aglet or fag of a poynt;’ Baret, 
ed. 1580, ‘Are all thy points so voide of Reasons faggs?’ Gas- 
coigne, Fruites of Wan, ἐν ὅτ. A ‘point’ was a tagged lace; cf, 
‘Tag of ἃ poynt, Ferretum; Levins.=Swed. fagg, a prickle, point, 
tooth. 4 Low G. éakk, a point, tooth, B. The Low G. takk is 
the same word as E. tack, a small nail, and G. zacke, a tooth, tine, 
Brong., Perhaps all these words are of Celtic origin. See Tack, 

6. Der. fag, verb; tag-rag, used by Stanyhurst (tr. of Virgil, 
ed. Arber, p. 21) to mean ‘to small pieces,’ but usual in the sense of 
“every appendage and shred,’ a shortened form of fag and rag, as 
in ‘they all came in, both tagge and ragge,’ Spenser, State of Trekend, 
Globe ed., p. 662, col. a. So also fag and rag, Whitgift’s Works, 
i. 315 (Parker Soc.) So also tag-rag-and-bobtail, where bobtail = short 
or bunchy tail, from bob, a bunch ; see note to Bob. 

TAIL (1), the end of the back-bone of an animal, a hairy ap- 
pendage, appendage. (ΒΕ) M.E. tail, tayl, Chaucer, C.T. 3876.— 
A.S. tegl, tegel, a tail, Grein, ii. 523. + 1 + Swed. 
hair of the tail or mane. 4+ Goth. tagi, 4 
ἃ tail, B. Root uncertain; it has been compared wit 
dagd, the skirt of a garment, from Skt. dag, datig, to bite, 
Goth. tebjan, to tear. Perhaps the orig. sense was a shred, hence 
εἰ rough hair, &c. Fick, iii, 116. Der. tail-piece, ἃ piece or 
small drawing at the tail or end of a chapter or book. Also tail-ed, 
Rich. Coer de Lion, |. 1868, 


the affections.’ He then cites a passage containing ‘ sense of tact, @ TAIL (2), the term applied to an estate which is limited to 
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parm ents. (F. al) 
Properly ‘a cutter.’ M.E. tailor, taylor, Rob. of Glouc. p. 313,1. 5. 
0. ἘΠ tailler, later tailleur, ‘a cutter ;’ Cot.=F, tailler, to cut. 
ille, an incision, a slitting. Lat. ἑαΐρα, a thin rod, stick ; also a 
cating, slip, layer; ‘an agricultural word. ‘See Diez, who cites from 
Nonius, 4. 473; ‘taleas scissiones lignorum vel presegmina Varro 
dicit de re rast. lib, I.; nam etiam nunc rustica voce intertaleare 
dicitur dividere vel exscindere ramum.’ This verb intertaleare is 
preserved in the Span. entretallar, to slash, Root unknown. Der. 
tailoring. And see tally, de-tail, en-tail, re-tail. 

TAINT, ἃ tinge, dye, stain, blemish. (F,=L.) In Shak. Mach. 
ἦν. 3. 124.—F. teint, spelt teinct, ‘a tincture, die, stain;' (οἱ, - Εἰ 
teint, Pp. of teindre, ‘to stain,’ id.—Lat. tingere; see Tinge. Der. 
taint, vb, Romeo, i. 4. 76. 4 Perhaps confused with aftaint, 
from tangere. 

TAKE, to lay hold of, seize, grasp, get. (Scand.) M.E. taken, 
pt.t. tok, pp. taken, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 5723 pp. také, id. 2649. Not 2 
trae Α. 5. word, but borrowed from Norse. Icel. taka, t6k, 
skin, to lay hold of, seize, grasp (a very common word); Swed. 
taga, O. Swed. taka; Dan. tage. 4+ Goth. tekan, pt.t. taitok, pp. 

, to touch. . The Goth. tekan is certainly cognate with 
Lat. tangere (pt. t. te-tig-i, pp. tac-tus=tag-tus), to touch; and the 
identity of the initial sounds shews that an initial shas been lost ; see 
Curtius, i. 269. Hence the root is 4/ STAG, to touch, grasp, thrust, 
sting, stick or pierce; whence also Gk. re-ray-dw, having taken, Skt. 
εἴ, το be sharp, and Α. 8. stician, to sting. See Stake and Stick (1). 
Der. tak-ing, tak-ing-ly. Allied words are stake, stick (1) ; also tack, 
tacke, tag, tackle, attack, at-tack, detach; tact, tang-ent, con-tact, 
intact, &c.; see under tangent. 

TALC, a mineral occurring in thin flakes. (F.,—Span.,= Arab.) 
* Oil of tale; Ben Jonson, Epigram to the Small-pox; Underwoods, 
lii.11, And see Nares.=F. tale (Cot.)=Span. talco.= Arab. talg, 
“talc, mica ;’ Rich. Dict. p. 974. 

TALE, a number, reckoning, narrative. (E) M.E, tale; see 
Chaucer, Cant. Tales.—A.S. talu, a number, a narrative ; Grein, ii, 
521. + Du. taal, lang >, tongue, speech. “- Teel tal, tall, speck! 
fala, a number, a speech. + Dan. tale, speech. + Swed. tal, 5} 
number. + G. zakl, number; O. H. B. All from 
Tent. type TALA, 2 tale, number; Ficl 120. It is probable 
that Goth. untals, uninstructed, talzjan, to instruct, are related words. 
‘The orig. sense was prob. ‘order,’ whence (1) number, (2) orderly 


talisman, and cabal ; 
also falisman, but is alate word; both F. and E. words were prob. 
taken directly from Spanish. Span talisman, ἃ tagical character 
also a doctor of the Mohammedan law, in which sense Littré notes 
its use in French ἴσο, «- Arab, tilsam, or tilsm να. talisman oF 
magical image, upon which, under a certain horoscope, are engraved 
mystical characters, as charms against enchantment ;” Rich, Dict. 

[Diez thinks that the Span. talisman was derived rather 


able enough.]=Gk. τέλεσμα, 


TALLY. 


4 payment; used in late Gk. to mean 
initiation or mystery (Devic); cf. τελεσμός, an accomplishment or 
completion. = Gk. τελέειν, to accomplish, fulfil, complete, end; 
also, to pay. Gk. τέλος, end, completion ¥ TAR, to over; 
cf. Skt. ἐγέ, to pass over, accomplish, fulfil, conquer. It is remark- 
able th: rom the same root, we have Skt. tara, a passage, also = 
spell for banishing demons (Benfey); so also Gk. τέλος means initia- 
i ce the sense of the derived sb, réAcopa. 


TALE, to discourse. (Scand.,—Lithuan.) M.E. talken, Wyclif, 
Luke, xxiv. 15; and much earlier, in St. Marharete, p. 13, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 422.—Swed. folka, Dan. totke, to interpret, explain; Icel. 
tilka, to interpret, plead one’s case. It is quite clear that the vowel a 
in the E. word is due to confusion with M. E. falien, talen, to tell 
tales; indeed, Tyrwhitt actually prints falken in Chaucer, C.T. 774. 
where the Six-text, A. 772, has Yalen in all the MSS. It is, however, 
a curious fact, that fa/é is not a Teutonic word at all, as will appear. 
B. The Icel. rédka is from télkr, sb., an interpreter, spelt folk in Dan. 
and Swed., also in Dutch, and in M. H.G.; thy word even passed. 
into E., and we find M.E. #ulk in the vague sense of ‘man ;’ Gawayn 
and the Grene Knight, 1. 3. The irregularity seen in the identity of 
form in Swed. and M.H.G. is due to the fact that the word is 
non-Teut 


was prob. of a religious nature, since the Lithuan. per tulkas balbéti 
means ‘to preach by means of an interpreter.’ It is the only Lithu- 
anian word in English. Der. talher; tall-ai-ive, a strangely coined 
word, spelt talcatife in The Craft of Lovers, st. 4, pr. in Chaucer's 
‘Works, ed. 1561, fol. 341. Hence tallhat-ively, -ness. 
TALL, high in stature, lofty. (E. or C.?) | See Trench, Select 
jossary. ΜΕ. tal. ‘Tal, or semely, Decens, elegans;’ Prompt. 
Parv. ‘So humble and all ;᾽ Chaucer, Compl. of Mars, |. 38, where 
spears to be ‘ obedient or docile, or obsequious.’ In old 
plays it means ‘valiant, fine, bold, great ; Halliwell. In the Plow- 
man's Tale, st. 3, unfall seems to mean‘ poorly clad.’ B. The curious 
sense of ‘docile’ is our guide to its etymology; this clearly links it 
to Goth. éals, only used in the comp. sm-tals, indocile, disobedient, 
uninstructed, which is allied to gatils, convenient, suitable, gatilon, 
to obtain. Hence, just as small corresponds to A. 8. smal, we have 
tall corresponding to an A.S, tal. This word is very rare, but 
it occurs in the comp. adj. ledf-tal, friendly, Grein, ii. 176. Still more 
important are the forms un-fala, un-tale, bad, used to gloss mali in the 
Northumb. Gospels, Matt. xxvii. 23. Another allied word is the adj. 
4il, fit, good, excellent, in, common use (Grein, ii. 532); and cf. tela, 
teala, well, excellently, id. 524. The orig. sense may have been 
fit, docile, suitable ; from whence it is no great step to the notion of 
‘comely,’ which is the sense suitable to its use in plays. Lye gives 
also A.S. ungetal, bad, inconvenient, which presupposes the «ὦ, tal 
er ge-tal, good, convenient ; and Somner gives ungetalnes, unprofita- 
bleness, as if from tal, profitable. These traces of the word seem 
sufficient. See further under Till (1). Ὑ. Perhaps, in the sense 
of ‘lofty,’ the word may be Celtic. We find tal, tall, high, both in 
ΜΙ. and Cornish ; Williams instances ‘al carn, the high rock, in St. 
Allen. It is remarkable that the Irish ‘alla means ‘ meet, fit, proper, 
just.’ Further light is desired as to this difficult word. Der. tall-ness. 
TALLOW, fat of animals melted. (O. Low G.) 
Reliquise Antiq. i. 53; talw3, Eng. Gilds, p. 350, 
Coer de Lion, 1552.0. Du. talgh, talch, tallo 3 mod. 
Du. talk, Low G. talg; Dan. and Swed. alg. 4 Icel. t6igr, also 
tolg, tlk, B. There is an Α. 5, éelg, ‘alg, a stain, dye, but its 
connection with fallow is very doubtful; the sense is very different ; 
see Grein, ii. 524. It is more to the purpose to observe that the 
G. word is also talg, tallow, suet; whence talgen, to tallow, be- 
smear, This G. word must either have been borrowed from Low G. 
(since it begins with ὁ instead of z); or an initial s has been lost ; 
or the word is non-Teutonic. Origin uncertain. Perhaps we may 
further compare the Bavarian verdalken, to besmear; Schmeller, i. 
505, Some imagine a Slavonic origin. 

‘ALLY, a stick cut or notched so as to match another stick, 
used for keeping accounts ; an exact match. (F.=L.) M.E. taille, 
Chaucer, C.T. 572; whence taillen, verb, to score on a tally, P. Plow- 
man, B. ν, 429. = Ε΄ taille, ‘notch, nick, incision, notching, 
nicking; .. . also, a tally, or score kept on a piece of wood ;’ Cot.= 
Lat. salea, a slip of wood; see lor. It is probable that the 
final -y in tall-y is due to the frequent use of the F. pp. taillé, ‘cut, 
nicked, notched,’ as applied to the piece of wood scored, in’ place 


7 
Bos’ the Arab. pl. tilsamdn than from the sing. form; which is pro-@of the sb. taille. The final -y in levy, jur-y, pun-y is likewise due to 
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the F. pp. suffix. Der. tally, verb; tally-shop. And see en-tail,®len .h.=Lat. tam, 50, 50 far; and suffix -dem, allied to -dam in 


detail, tail-or. 
TALMUD, the body of Hebrew laws, with comments. (Chaldee.) 
See Talmud in Index to Parker Society. Spelt ‘almud, thalmud in 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674; talmud in Minsheu, ed. 1627; thalmud in 
Cotgrave.=Chaldee ἑαϊπιώά, instruction, doctrine; cf. Heb. talmid, 
4 disciple, scholar, from Limad, to lear, Zimmad, to teach. 
TALON, the claw of a bird of prey. (F,<L.) Spelt talant 
in Palsgrave (with excrescent ¢ after n). He gives: ‘Talant of a 
byrde, the hynder clawe, talon.’ Thus the talon was particularly 
used of the bird's spur or heel. M.E. talon, Allit. Romance of 
Alexander, 5454; taloun, Mandeville’s Travels, in Spec. of English, 
P. 174, 1. 130.—F. talon, ‘a heel;” Cot.=Low Lat. talonem, ace. of 
Jalo, ἃ heel. = Lat. talus, heel. Root uncertain. 
‘AMARIND, ‘Span.,= Arab. 


elth, Ὁ. 


samarinde, * the Indian date-tree ;’ id. Span, 
Ital. ‘amarindo; Florio gives the Ital. pl. tamarindi, and Mi 
the Span. pl. ‘amarindos, without mention of the sing. form.)= Arab. 
tomr, a ripe date, a dry or preserved date; and Hind, India; whence 
tamr'ul Hind, a tamarind, lit. date of India; Rich. Dict. pp. 446, 
1691, The Arab. famr is allied to Heb. ἑάπιάν, a palm-tree, occurrii 
in the Bible as Tamar, a proper name. The word Hind is borro 
from Persian (which turns s into A), and is derived from Skt, sindhw, 
the river Indus ; see Indigo. 

TAMARISK, the name of a tree. (L.) Spelt tamariske in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. Cf. F. tamaris, ‘tamarisk,’ in Cot.; but the E. 
word keeps the 4.=Lat. samariscus, also tamarix, tamarice, tamari- 
vm, a tamarisk. (The Gk. name is μυρίκη.) Skt. tamdlaka, tamd- 
Jakd, tamdla, a tree with a dark bark; allied to tamas, darkness; 
from tam, to choke (be dark); Fick, i. 593. See Dim. 

TAMBOUR, a small drum-like ci frame, for embroidering. 
(F.,=Span.,—Arab.,=Pers.?) Ια Todd’s Johnson.=F. tambour, 
a drum, a tambour; broder au tambour, to do tambour-work; Hamil- 
ton. See further under Tabour. Der. tambour-ine, spelt tamburin 
in Spenser, Shep. Kalendar, June, 1. 60, from F. tambourin, a tabor 
(Hamilton), dimin, of F. tambour. 

‘TAME, subdued, made gentle, domesticated. (E.) M.E. tame, 
‘Wyclif, Mark, v. 4. — A.S. tam, Matt. xxi, 5; whence tamian, vb., 
to tame, spelt temian in Ailfric’s Colloquy (section on the Fowler), 
in Wright's Voc. i. 7.4 Du. tom. + Icel. tamr.-+ Swed. and Dan. 
tam. 4G. zakm. Cf. Goth. gatamjan, to tame; a causal verb. 
B. All from Teut. type TAMA, tame; Fick, iii, 117.—4/ DAM, to 
tame; as seen in Skt. dam, to be tame, also to tame, Gk. δαμάειν, 
Lat. domare, to tame; Curtius, i. 287. Der. tame, vb., a8 above; 
tame-ly, -ness; tam-er, tam-able; also (from same root) daxat, q. v., 
indom-it-able. And see teem (2). 

TAMMY, the same as Stamin, q.v. See Tamine in Ναγεβ. 

TAMPER, to meddle, practise Spon, play with, (F.—L) ‘You 
have been tampering, any time these three days Thus to dis 

ce_me;” Beaum. and Fletcher, The Captain, iv. 2 (Jacomo). 
same word as temper, but used in a bad sense; to 

is to moderate, allay by influence, but is here made to meaffto 

interfere with, to influence in a bad way. See Temper. Doublet, 


temper. 

TAMPION, a kind of plug. (F,=Du. or Low G.) ‘ Tampyon 
fora gon (gun), tampon; Palsgrave.= F. tampon, ‘a bung or stopple;” 
Cot. A nasalised form of capon, ‘a bung or stopple;’ id. Formed 
rith suffix -on (Lat. -onem) from F, taper (or tapper), ‘to bung, or sto] 
a bung,’ id. ; marked as a Picard word, and borrowed, accord- 
ingly, from Du. or Low German. Du. tap, ‘a bunge or a stopple,’ 
Hexham; Low G. ‘appe, a tap, bung. See Tap (2). 

‘TAN, oak-bark or other bark used for converting hides into 
leather. (F.,Bret.) The sb. is, etymologically, the orig. word, 
‘but is rarely seen in books; Levins has only fan as a verb. Rich. 
guotes *skinnes in tan-tubs’ from Hackluyt's Voy vol. iii. p. ἴοι. 

‘ME. fannen, verb, to tan, occurs in Eng. Gilds, p. 358, 1. 16, 
and the sb. tanner is common, as in P, Plowman, C. i. 223, δίς. Ε΄ 
tan, ‘the bark of a young oak, wherewith leather is tanned ;’ Cot.— 
Bret. tann, an oak, occasionally used (but rarely) with the sense of 
tan; Legonidec. ‘The G. tanne, a fir-tree, is prob. the same word, 
and, if so, a Celtic word; the names of oak and sir seem to have 
been confused ; see Max Miiller, Lect. vol. ii, App. to Lect.v. Der. 
tan, verb, 88 above; tann-er; tann-er-y, from F. tannerie, ‘tanning, 
also a tan-house,’ Cot. Also fann-ic, a coined word; tann-in, F. tanin 


instead of side by side. (Ll) 
by ἃ pun upon 


gut dam. From pronom. bases TA and DA. 
TANG (1), a strong or offensive taste, esp. of something ex- 
traneous. (Du.) ‘It is said of the best oil that it hath no tast, that 
is, no cang, but the natural gust of oil therein;’ Fuller, Worthies, 
England (R.) M.E. fongge, ‘scharpnesse of lycure in tastynge;* 
Prompt. Parv. Suggested by O. Du. tanger, ‘sharpe, or tart υ] 
the tongue; tangere kaese, tart or byting cheese;’ Hexham. 
lit. sense of tanger is * pinching.’= Du. sang, a pair of tongs, 


he 


incers, 
πὶ j cognate with E. tongs; see Tongs, and Tang (3). Cf. 
MH. Ος conger, sharp, shanptasted. 

TANG (2), to make’ a shrill sound. (E.) 
sb. an 


Shak. has it both as 

“A tongue with a tang, with a shrill sound, 

* Let thy tongue sang,’ i. 6. ring out; Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 

|. An imitative word, allied to cng, whence the ἴτε. 

ingle; also to tink, whence the frequent. tinkle. Cf. Prov. 

ing-tang, the saints-bell ; tingle-tangle, a small bell, which occurs in 

Randolph's Amintas (1640) ; Halliwell. So also Ο. Du. fingetongen, 

totinkle; Hexham. Cf. F, santan: ταν, “the bell that hangs 
about the neck of a cow ;’ Cot. ‘Tingle, 


verb. 


TANG (4), sea-w ‘angle. 

TANGENT, a line which meets a circle, and, being produced, 
does not cut it. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674.— Lat. sangent-, 
touching, stem of pres. part. of tangere (base tag-), to touch; pp. 
tactus. 4+ Gk, base ray-, to touch, seen in τεταγών, having taken. + 
Goth. tekan, to touch. + Icel. taka, to take; see Take. Der. 
tler, no. 43 5 tangenc-y; 


also (from pp. tactus) tact. ig-ible, tack, take, taste. 
TANG! perceptible by the touch, that can be realised. 
(F,=L) In Cotgrave.F. tangible, * tangible ;” Cot. Lat. tangi- 


632; entangle, q.v. ) Spel 
"a presumptive heir to a prince. (Irish. tani tik, 
in Spenser, View of Ireland, Globe ed., p. 611.— Irish tanaiste, the 
‘second person in rank, the presumptive or apparent heir to a prince, 
a lord, Cf. tanas, dominion, lord: Perhaps from Irish tan, 
ἃ country, region, territory. Der. fanisi-ry, a coined word, to signify 
the custom of electing a fanist ; also in Spenser, as above. 
TANE, a large cistern. (Port.,=L.) In Sir Τ᾿ Herbert, Travels, 
ed. 1665, Ρ. 66; and at p. 43 in another edition (Todd). | Also in 
Dryden, Don Sebastian, il. 2. The same word as Stank, q.v. The 
form tank is Portuguese, which is the only Romance language that 
drops the initial s.— Port. tangue, a tank, pond; the same word as 
Span. estanque, O. F. e:tanc, F. étang, Prov. estanc, stanc, Ital. stagno. 
= Lat. stagnum, a pool; see BI 
TANKARD, a large vessel for holding drink. ( 


624 TANSY. 


TARAXACUM. 


is that in Mahn, that it may have been coined, by metathesis, out of ® Chaucer, C. T. 241, A.S. teppestre, Elfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, 


Lat. cantarus, a tankard, large pot; which is from Gk. κάνθαρος, 

the same. @ The suggestion in E. Miiller, that it is connected 

with tank, is completel y dsproved by chronology ; the word tankard 

is older than fané, in lish at least, by two centuries and more ; 

besides which, tank is » corrupt form of stank, as shewn. 

TANBY, 0 tall plant, with small yellow flowers. (F..<Low Lat, 
ME. tansaye; ‘Hoc tansetum, tansaye,’ Wright’s Voc. i. 

226, col. 2. "Tansey, an herbe, tanasie;’ Palsgrave. ΞΟ Ε, tanasie, 
as in Palsgrave, later tanaisie, ‘the herb tansie;’ Cot. Other forms 
are Ital. and Span. tanaceto; O.F. athanasie, Cot.; O. Ital, atanasia, 
‘the herb tansie,’ Florio; Port. atanasia, athanasia ; also Late Lat. 
tanacetum. B. Of these, the late Lat. fanacetum (spelt fansefum 
above) is nothing but the Ital, form Latinised, and it means pro- 
ΓΑΙ a bed of tansy? ‘as remarked in Prior, Popular Names of 

itish Plants. The O.F. athanasie, O. Ital. atanasia, and Port. 
atanasia, athanasia, answer to a Lat. form athanasia*, which is only 
the Gk. ἀθανασία, immortality, in Latin spelling. Prior says that 
athanasia was ‘the name under which it was sold in the shops in 

Lyte’s time.’ The plant is bitter and aromatic, and was (and is) 
‘used in medicine, whence, probably, the name. Prior thinks there is 
a reference to *Lucian's Dialogues of the Gods, no. iv, where Jupiter, 
speaking. of Ganymede, says to Mercury, ἄπαγε αὐτὸν, ὦ Ἑρμῆ, wal 

Tit dtaraclas ἄγε οἰνοχοήσαντα ἡμῖν, take him away, 
when he has drunk of immortality, him back as cupbearer 
to us: the ἀθανασία here has been eat imbunderstood, like pBpoata it in 
other passages, for some special plant.’ Cf O. Ital. a/anaio, ‘the 
rose can ion,’ Florio ; lit. ‘the immortal.’ Ὑ. The Gk. ἄϑανα- 

fied ‘to ἀθάνατον, immortal; from d, negative prefix, and 
bared, 2 aor, of θνήσκειν, to die. 

TANT, to tease or torment, by offering something that is 
Si out of reach and is kept so. (Gk.)* What greater plague can 

Il itself devise, Than to be willing thus to tantalize?’ Answer to 
Ben Jonson's Ode (Come leave the loathed Stag), by T. Randolph, 
ted in Jonson's Works, after the play of The New Inn. 
Formed with the suffix -ise (F. -iser, Lat. -izare, Gk. (ew) from the 
roper name Tantalus, Gk. Τάνταλος, in allusion to his story. The 
Fable was that he was placed up to his chin in water, which fled 
from his lips whenever he desired to drink. ‘This myth relates 
to the sun, which evaporates water, but remains, as it were, unsated. 
The name Τάνιταλτος may be explained as ‘enduring,’ from the 
of TAL, to endure; see Tolerate, Talent. Der. tantal-ism (with 
F, suffix ~isme @ Lat. -isma= Gk. pa), Beaum. and Fletcher, Wit at 
Several Weay ,, act ii, 1, 10 from end. 

TANTAMOUNT, amounting to as much, equal. (F.=L.) 
Rich. points out, by 2 quotations from Bp. Taylor, Exiscony As As: 
serted, §§ 9 and 31, that it was first used as a verb; 
with the fact that amount was properly at first a verb, It meant "to to 
amount to as much.’= F, tant, bo manch, as much; and E. Amount, 
a, B. The F. tant = Lat. tantum, neut. of tantus, so gree 

ed fa pronominal base TA, he, the, so as to answer to quantus, 
from the base KA, who, See The. 

PAP (1), to strike or knock gently. (F.,=Teut.) M.E. tappen, 
to tap; the imperative appears as tep (for tap), Ancren Riwle, p. 296, 
1. 43 cf. tappe, sb., a tap, Gawain and the Grene Knight, 367m 
F. taper, topper. to tap, strike, hit, bob, clap;’ Cot. Of Teat. 

and G. appen, to ype, to fumble, tapp, tay es the 
fist or paw, a blow, a kick. So also Icel. tapsa, to tay 
imitative origin ; cf. Russ. topate, to stamp with the foot ; Tiatay to ‘aban, 
to beat out com, tapu, to slap, pat dab (Marsden’s Dict. pp. 69, 77); 
Arab. tabl, a drum; E. dub- , noise of a drum, E. dab, a pat. 
Der. tap, sb. And see sip (2). 

‘TAP (a), a short ΠΣ th which liquor is drawn from a cask, 
a plog to stop a hole in (Ε) ΜΕ. tappe, Chaucer, C.T. 

Somner gives A.S. tappe, a tap, ‘and tappan, to tap; but 


=Gk) 


sta; 


origin; Low G 


they are not found; we do, however, find the sb. tappere, one who 
taps casks; ‘Caupo, tabemarius, tappere,’ Wright's Gloss., p. 28, 
1. 10, Du. tap, sb.; whence tappen, verb. + Icel. tapi, sb. ; tappa, 


vb. + Dan. tap, sb.; tappe, vb. + Swed. tapp, a tap, handful, wisp; 
whetoe topper vb. + Gm Zapf ab, 0d WO. iG. zapho, *, 
(Fick). B. All from “Tent. base TAPAN, atap; Fick, 

‘The Swed. sapp means a wisp, bandfal, and G. zapfen ng 
stopple. Prob. the orig. idea (as Wedgwood suggests) was a fee 
of some material to stop a hole with, a an of something. We may 
connect it, as Fick does, with E. top, G. zopf; the G. zopf means a 
top of a tree, a weft or tuft of hair, a ' pig-tail;’ and the Icel. soppr 
‘means, first of all, a tuft or lock of hair. We even find Gael. tap, 
tow wreathed on a distaff, a forelock. Certainly fap, top, tuft are 


related words; see Top, Der. tap, vb., Merry Wives i 3 
11; fap-room ; tap-root, a root like a tap, i.e. conical, ef. G. zapfen, ἃ 


P. 36, 1. 13, ἃ fem. form of A.S. tappere, a tapper, as above; for the 
Eide ster, see Spinster. Also tampion, q apPer 

‘TAPE, a narrow band or fillet of woven vote, ‘used for strings, &c. 
(L,=Gk) M.E. tape, Chaucer, C.T. 3241; also tappe. "ες 
tenea, fappe;" in a list of ornaments, Wright, Voc. i. 196, col. 2.—4 
ALS. tappe, ἃ tape, fillet. ‘Tenia, teppan vel dol-smeltas,’ where 
tappan is a pl. form; Wright, Voc. i. 16, 1. 4 from end. The ori 
sense must have been ‘a covering’ or ‘a strip of stuff; it is closely 
allied to A.S, tappet, α tippet, and the use of the pl. Yappan is sug- 

tive of strips of stuff or cloth, Not an E. word, but borrowed 

fom | L. tapete, cloth, hangings, bes, apes. a word borrowed from 


Set Tapestry, Tippet Tike manner we find 0. H. G. 

opt μρρὲ (mod. G. top a ety. with the same sense as O. H.G. 
it, from the same Lat. we Der. een, 

'APER , a small wax-candle. le ¢ BY E. taper, Rob. of 

sper; Wright, Voe. i. δι, 


3 ef. Irish 


“Her taper fingers ;* 
Here the" are 
likened to tapers or small wax-candles ; and the word is nothing but 
a substitution for tapertike. This ap more clearly from the 
use of taper-wise, i.e. in the form of a taper, in Holland’s tr. of 
Pliny, b. xvi. . 16: ‘the French box [box-tree] ... groweth taper- 
wise, sharp pointed in the top, and runneth vp to more than ordinarie 
height” ‘As wax tapers were sometimes made smaller towards the 
top, the word taper meant owing ‘smaller towards the top, not truly 

cylindrical ; whence the with the sense of taper-like, and 
faally the verb to taper. Two ind he 8. teper-ax, a tapering axe, 
AS. Chron. ‘an, 1031; also *tepering top’ in Pit, ας of Virgil, Ain. 
be v1. ΧΗ Lat. text. 


serge; P. 
tapistry ;” 

‘tapistry 
floor-carpet ; 


361. Se also Tape, tinea it, Tabard. Der. ΠΗ ‘on the 
‘apie from F. tapis, carpet. 

‘APIOCA, the glutinous and granular substance obtained from- 
the roots of the Cassava plant of Brazil. (Brazilian.) Not in Todd's 
Johnson. ‘The fecula or flour (of the cassava] . . is termed mox- 
Foealecinenn ‘When it is ps by drying on hot plates, it 


2 ὍΣ ia, art. 
Brazilian) name of 
‘manioc (cassava) 
ho follows The 


ry . 
δὴ animal with a short proboscis, found. in'S, America, 
.) Called the tapir or anfa in a tr. of Buffon’s Nat. Hist., 
don, 1792, i, 250; where the animal is said to be a native of 
yy, and Guiana, = Brazilian éapy'ra, a tapir (Mabn, in 
Webster's Dictionary). 
TAR, a resinous substance of a dark colour, obtained from pine- 
trees. (E.) M.E. terre, Prompt. Parv.; spelt tarre, P. Plowman, C. 
162. aA. S. teorw, tar ; the dat. teorwe occurs in A.S. Leechdoms, 
spelt terw in a gloss (Bosworth); also tyrwa, Gen. 
Icel. tara. 4 Dan. tire. + Swed. 
. ther, prob. borrowed from Low G. tar or Du. teer. 
from E., as the word is cer- 
B. We also find Icel. tyri, tyrfi, a resinous fir- 
tyrutré, tyrvidr, tyrvitré, all with the sense of ‘tar- 
wood.’ Proved to be Teutonic by the cognate Lithuan. darwo, 
derwa, resinous wood, particularly the resinous parts of the fir-tree 
that easily burn (Nesselmann) ; and this is allied to Russ. drevo, a 
tree, derevo, a tree, wood, timber, W. derw, an oak-tree, and E. Tree, 
qv. See Fick, iii. 118; “Curtius, i 295. γ. Thus the orig. sense 
was simply ‘tree’ or‘ wood,” sp. resinous wood, as most in request 
for firing ; hence the resin or tar itself. 8. Tar is also a sailor, as 
being supposed to be daubed with sar, though the word is really " 
short for tarpaulin, used in ae sense of sailor; see Tarpauling 
Der. tarr-y; also tar-pauling, q. 


abd is called topo? 
a, = ΓΕ tipioka, ‘the TopGear 


Tapge 


tep, cone of a fir, za¢fenwurzel, a tap-root. Also tapster, M.E. tapsteresg TARAXACUM, the dandelion. (Arab.) ‘ Taraxacum or Torax- 


τ᾿ TARDY. 


TART. 625 


econ, the herb dandelion or sow-thistle;* Phillips, ed. 1706. The@duties,’ &c.; Phillips, ed. 1706. ~ F. tariff,‘ arithmetick, or the 


common dandelion is Leontodon taraxacum. The etymology of this 
strange word is given by Devic, Supp. to Littré, He shews that it 
is not Greek, but Arabic or Persian. We find Pers. tarkkashguin, 
wild endive ; Rich. Dict. p. 967; but Devic says he can only find, in 
Razi, the statement that ‘the tarashagtig is like succory, but more 
efficacious, where he thinks we evidently ought to read tarashagu 


‘and to explain it by dandelion or wild succory. In Gerard of Cre- 
mons he finds Arab. farasacon, explained as a kind of succory; and a 
chapter on ¢araxacon in a Latin edition of Avicenna, Basle, 1563.p. 312. 


TARDY, slow, sluggish, late. (F.,=L.) In Shak. As You Like 
It, iv. 1. 51.—F. tardif, * tardy,’ Cot. Cf. Ital. tardivo, tardy. These 
forms correspond to Low Lat. tardiuus*, formed with suffix ~iuus 
from Lat. tardus, slow. B. Tardus is allied to terere, to rub, to 
‘wear away, waste, as in the common phrase terers tempus, to waste 
time; hence éardus, wasteful of time. = «/TAR, to rub ; see Trite. 
Der. tardi-ly, -ness; (from Lat. tardus) re-tard. 

TARE (1), a plant like the vetch. (E.)_ M.E. tare, Chaucer, C.T. 
#99: pl. saris, Wyclif, Matt. 25. Palsgrave has: ‘¢aare,a come 

ike a pease, Iupins;’ also: ‘tarefytcke | = tare-vetch], a come, 
Iupins’ Halliwell gives prov. E. fare, eager, brisk (Hereford); which 
we may compare with prov. E. fear, to go fast, which is only a pecu- 
liar use of the verb sear, to rend. The word is peculiarly E., and 
‘may mean ‘ quick-growing ' or ‘destructive’ plant ; in any case, it may 
safely be referred to Α. 5. teran, to tear. Cf. also tearing, great, rough, 
noisy, blustering (Halliwell). See Tear (1). 

τ (2), an allowance made for the weight of the package in 
which goods are contained, or for other detriment. (F., = Span. = 
Arab.) A mercantile term; explained in Phillips, ed. 1706. = F. 
tare, ‘losse, diminution, . . waste in \dise by the 


or use thereof ;* Cot. = Span. tara, tare, allowance in weight. (Cf. 


lt tary 
od we 
This 
origin 
Glouc. 


be-of Tent. origin. 7, Again, 
(Hexham), are borrowed back from F. targe, And we even find 
Irish and Gael. targaid, a target, shield, which must have been taken 


from M. E. fargat; cf. Rhys,Lect.ii. δ. Fick gives the Teut. type 
as TARGA, enclosure, border, hence rim, shield; iii. 119. He com- 
pares the Lithuan. darzas, a garden, enclosure, border or halo round 
the moon; dnd νὴ the Tent: base tobe TARG ton fast, 
corresponding to Skt. dark, to 7 i619. ong 
words of Teut. origin Diez includes the Port. and Span. adarga; the 
Port. adarga is ἃ short square target, and the Span. adarga is ex- 
plained by Minsheu to be ‘a short and light target or buckler, which 
the Africans and Spaniards doe vse.’ But this word is plainly Moorish, 
the a being for al, the Arab. article, and the etymology is from Arab. 
darkat, darakat, ‘a shield or buckler of solid leather ;’ Rich. Dict., 
p.664. It is remarkable that Cotgrave explains F. farge as ‘a kind 
of target or shield, almost square, and much in use along the Spani 
coast, lying over against Africk, from whence it seems the fashion of 
it came. He is, of course, thinking on/y of the Moorish square 
shield ; but the O. F. sarge occurs as early as the 11th cent., and the 
Α. 5. targe can hardly be of Moorish origin. Still, the resemblance 


is remarkable. 
TARGUM, a Chaldee paraphrase of the Old Testament. 
(Chaldee.) _ See Targums in Index to Parker Society. In Phillips, 


ed. 1706. ‘The Thargum or rase of Jonathan ;’ Sir T. Browne, 
Fa ero b.i.c. ἘΝ " or habdee κλεῖ, an interpretation ; from 
targém, to interpret (Webster). Cf. Arab. farjumdn, an interpreter; 
for which see Dragoman. 

TARIFF, a list or table of duties upon merchandise. (F.,—Span., 
Arab.) ‘ Tariff, a table made to shew . . . any multiple or pro- 


casting of accompts;' Cot. — Span. tarifa, a list of prices, book 
of rates. = Arab. ta'rff, giving information, notification (because a 
tariff does this) ; Rich. Dict. p. 416. = Arab. ‘arf, knowing, know- 
ledge: from Arab. root ‘arafa, he knew; Rich. Dict. p.1003. See 
further in Devic, Supp. to Littré. 


TARN, a small lake, a pool. (Scand.) In Levins. M.E. terne, 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1041. = Icel. fjarn (gen. tjarnar), a tara, 
1; Swed. dial. ἐᾶν, tai without inlet or outlet 
Rietz); Norweg. 461 dn, a tar (Aasen). 
. Perhaps alli innen (pt. τ. trann), to separate one- 
selfs of δι trennen to sever, dsjoin. Te may thus have meant a poot 
yi fer from any other 
TARNTs: il, ἀϊ 


, wan, discoloured, to lose its 
* wan, discoloured, whose luster 
id. = M.H.G. ternen, ὃ. H.G. tarnan, tarnjan, to obscure, 
darken; cf. tarnkut, tarnkappe, a hat or cap which rendered the 
wearer invisible. A. 5. dernan, dyrnan, to hide, Gen. xlv. 1; causal 
verb from derne, dyrne, hidden, secret, Grein, i, 214; and this adj. is 
cognate with Ο. Sax. derni, O. Fries. dern, hidden, secret. Cf. Gk. 
θάλαμος, a secret chamber, lurking-place, den, hole, darkest part 
of aship. = 4/ DHAR, to hold, secure; cf, Skt. dari, to maintain, 


“TARP 
AULING, TARPAULIN, a cover of coarse canvas, 
tarred to keep out wet. (Hybrid; E.andL.) In Dryden, Annus 
Mirabilis, st. 148. It was once oddly used to denote also ἃ sailor, 
whence our modern éar, in the same sense, rather than from an ex- 
tension, of tar to o mean a man daubed with snd 3 though it makes 
ittle ultimate difference, ‘Tarpawling, or Tarpaulin, a piece of 
convass tar'd all over, to lay upon the deck of ἃ ship, to keep the 
rain from soaking through; also a general name for common 
seaman, because usually cloathed in such canvass ;" Blount's Gloss. 
ed. 1674; Phillips, ed.1706. And see Trench, Select Gloss., who 
ives two quotations for tarpaulin = sailor, viz. from Smollett, Rod. 
dom, vol. i.c. 3, and Turkish Spy, letter 2. Compounded of far 
and palling. B.A palling is a covering, from eat verb, to cover; 
which from pall, sb. Lat. palla; see Pall. ‘Come, thick night; 
And ρα! thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ;’ M: ‘Paul 


ing, a covering for a cart or waggon, Lincolnshit 
PAERAGON, 


3” Cot, i. tern, pe, 


He Ε. the herb be Cc 

lence '. argon, * the tarragon ;" ‘ot. 
deg Egos nor Rk Bi . 389. = Gk. re 

son; see wus the strange form tarragon is ποι δὲ 
‘but dragon in a form changed by Bassing thron h as Oriental lane 
guage, and decked in Spanish with a Low Latin suffix (viz.-tia). The 
botanical name is Artemisia dracunculus, where dracunculus is a double 
dimin. from Lat. acc. draconem, 

TARRY, to linger, loiter, delay. (E.; confused with F., = 1.) 
The present form is due to confusion of M.E. tarien, to irritate, 
with M.E. fargen, to delay. The sense goes with the latter form: 
1. M.E. éargen, to delay, tarry. ‘That time thought the king to 
targe D0 lengers’ Alexander, fragment A, 1. art, pr. with Will. of 

me, = O.F. targer, to tarry, delay; allied to tarder, with the 
same sense; Cot. Low Lat. tardicare *, an extension of Lat. tardare 
at. tardus, slow; see Tardy, 3. M.E: 


for itis 
lained by ‘delay’ In the Prompt. Parv. we have: ‘teryyn, or I 
Eoydyn, Me Vigritor 3" but ΚΝ * teryyn, or ertyn, Irrito.’ = aS 


. . F. farier, to vex (Burguy) ; this is 
the same word, borrowed from O. Du. tergen, ‘to vexe (Hexham), 

ich is cognate with A.S. tergan. So also G. zergen, Dan. targe, 
‘Tan ἃ eat an tharp seer (Ὁ “νι ᾿ 

1), acrid, sour, ere. (E.) ‘ Very tarte vinegar ; 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour,b. fii. ς. 2: 5. Spe It tarte ἀπο in 
Palsgrave. * Poudre-marchant tart’ =a sharp (tart) kind of favouring 
powder; Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 381 (or 383). (Not a tart, as in Strat 
mann.] = Α. 5. teart, tart, severe; ZElfric’s He Lg 
from bottom 59°, 1.4 from bottom. Lit. ‘ tearing,’ jnst as bitter 
is from the notion of = A.S. tar, pt.t. of teran, to tear; see 
ear (1). Der. tart-ly, -ness. 


duct ... proportional table ...« book of rates agreed upon for FATT (2), small pie, (F, — I.) .M. E. tart; pb. tart, Romt 
8 
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of Rose, 7043.=0. F. tarte, ‘a tart τ᾽ Cot. So called from the paste? TASTE, to handle, to uy to try or perceive by the tous 
te 


being twisted together; it is the same word as F. tourte, a tart, which 
‘must once have been spelt forte, as shewn by the dimin. forms tortel, 
8 cake (Roquefort), forteay, a pancake (Cotgrave). So also Ital. 
dartera, ‘a tarte,’ Florio, torta, a pie, tart, Span. forta, a round cake ; 
Du. taart, Dan. tarte, G. torte, not Teutonic words. = Lat. forta, fem. 
of fortus, twisted, pp. of }, to twist; see Torture, Torsion. 
Der. tart-let, from F. tartelette, ‘a little tart ; Cot. 

TARTAN, a woollen stuff, chequered, much wom in the High- 
lands of Scotland. (F.,Span.,=L.?) In Jamieson ; borrowed, like 
many Scottish words, from French. F. tiretaine, 1} 
kind thereof, worn ordinarily by the French peasants ;’ Cot. = Span. 
tiritana, a thin woollen cloth, sort of thin silk; so named from its 
flimziness, = Span. tiritar, to shiver, shake with cold. So also Port. 
firitana, a very light silk; from tiritar, to shake. Prob. from a 
lost Latin verb, allied to Gk. ταρταρίζειν, to shake with cold; see 
Tartar (3). 

TARTAR (1), an acid salt which forms on the sides of casks 
containing wine ; a concretion which forms on the teeth. (F.,.— Low 
Lat.,—Arab.) This is one of the terms due to the alchemists. 


Called sal tartre in Chaucer, C.T. 16278; and simply tartre, id. 
t stick to 


Rich. Dict. p. 662; 
Devic, of 


fessed to have travelled in Tartarye; see prol. to his Travels. Ree 
‘Trench, Eng. Past and Present, where he explains that the true 
spelling is Tatar, but the spelling Tartar was adopted from a false 
etymology, because their multitudes were sup) to have pro- 
ceeded out of Tartarus or hell. = Pers. Tatdr,‘a Tartar, or Scythian;’ 
Rich. Dict p. 351. 

TART. ®, Tartarus, hell. (L,=Gk.) ‘To the Fed of 
Tartar;’ Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 225... Lat. Tartarus,= Gk. Téprapos, Tartarns, 
the infernal regions; apparently conceived to be a place of extreme 
cold, Cf. Gk. iCew, to shiver with cold, Der. tartar-e-ous, ‘the 
black ¢artareous cold;’ Milton, P.L. vii. 238 ; tartar-e-an, id. ii. 69. 

TASK, a set amount of work imposed pon any one, work. (F.,.— 
L.) Lit. a tax. M.E. task, taske, Cursor Mundi, 5872.=O. F. tasque 
(Burguy), also tasche, ‘a ὑμεῖς τ" Cot. Mod. F. ticke.= Low Lat. 
fasca, a tax; the same word as Low Lat. taxa, a tax. (For a similar 
metathesis cf. E. ask with prov. E. ax.) Lat. taxare, to rate, value ; 
see Tax. Der. task, vb., task-er, sb.; ‘to task the tasker,’ L.L. L, 
ii. 20, fask-master, Milton, Sonnet ii. 14.  ‘Doublet, fax. 

PASSEL (1), 2 hanging ornament consisting of'a bunch of silk 
or other material. (F.,— Μ.Ε. tassel, a fastening of a mantle, 
‘consisting of a cord ending in a tassel, Cursor Mundi, 4389. ΟἿ. "4 
Mantle of Estate, . . . with strings dependant, and sasselled;’ Guillim, 
Display of Heraldry (1664), p. 271; ἃ wood-cut on p. 272 shews the 
tassel, ornamented with strings and dots, that divide it into syuares 
dike the ace on a die. = OF tassel, ἃ fastening, clasp; mod. F. 
fasseau, only in the sense of bracket. We also Low Lat. tassellus, 
used in the Prompt. Parv. as equivalent to E. tassel. The O.F. tassel 
also meant a piece of square stuff, used by ladies as an ornament ; 
see Barguy and Roguefort. Cf. Ital. tassello, a collar of a cloak, a 
square.—Lat. taxillum, acc. of éaxillus, a small die; dimin, of ἐᾶϊμε, 
4 knuckle-bone, also a die orig. made of the knuckle-bone of an 
animal. We may conclude that the tassel was ἃ sort of button made 
‘of a piece of squared bone, and afterwards of other materials. 
B. The curious form taxillus shews that talus is a contraction for 
talus 5, from 4/ TAK, also extended to TAKS, to prepare, to fit; 
cf. Gk. réx-raw, a carpenter, Skt. taksh, to hew, e, make. Cf. 
Curtius, i. 271. Hence falus is a thing fitted, a joint, a squared die, 
Der. tasseli-ed, M. E. tosseled, Chaucer, C.T. 3251. 

‘TASSEL (2), the male of the goshawk. In Shak. Romeo, ii. 2. 
160, The same as Teroel, q. v. 


TATTOO. 


ich of the 
or palate, toeat alittle of, toexperience. (F,=L.) The sense 
Εἰ or le is obsolete, but the ME. fasten meant both to feel 
and to taste. ‘I rede thee let thin Aond upon it fale, And taste it wel, 
and ston thou shalt it finde;” Chaucer, Ὁ, Τ᾿ 15970. * Every thyng 
Himseolf schewith in tastyng ;’ King Alisaunder, 4042.—F. taster, 
to taste or take an assay of; also, to handle, feele, touch;’ Cot. 
‘Mod. Ἑ. tater; Ital. tastare, ‘to taste, to assaie, to feele, to grope, 
to trye, to proofe, to touch ;’ Florio. | We find also Low Lat. faxta, 
ἃ tent or probe for wounds; whence Ital. fasta, ‘a tent that is put 
into a sore or wound, also a taste, a proofe, a tryall, a feeling, 
a touch;’ Florio. B. The Low Lat. ἑακία is short for taxita 5, 
and points clearly, as Diez says, to a Low Lat. verb taxitare*, not 
found, but a mere iterative of Lat. taxare, to feel, to handle (Gellius). 
‘This taxare (= tactare*) is an intensive form of tangere (pp. tactus), 
to touch ; see Tact, it. Hence the orig. sense of taste was 
to keep on touching, to feel carefully. Der. taste, sb., M.E. taste, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 32,1. a1; taster, tast-able, tasteful, taste-ful-ly ; 
taste-ful-ness, taste-Less, -less-ly, -less-ness ; tast-y, tast-i-ly. 

TATTHR, a shred, loose hanging rag. (Scand.) ‘Tear a 
to tatters;" 2. 11; spelt fotters in quarto edd. So also 
totters in Ford, Sun's Darling, i. 1, and Song; and see fottered in 
Nares, It is remarkable that the derived word tattered occurs 
earlier, spelt tatered, P. Plowman’s Crede, 753, where it means 
“jagge;' tatird, mgged,Pricke of Conscience, 1537.— Joe. 07, 
pl. sotrar, better spelt tétturr, pl. téttrar; the pl. signifies tatters, 
tags; Norweg. totra, pl. fotror, tottrur, also taltra, tultre, pl. taltrar, 
tultrer, tatters, rags. + Low G. taltern, tatters, ; 10 taltren riten, 
to tear to tatters ; taltrig, tattered. . Tt will be seen that an ἢ 
has been lost ; and this is why the Icel. word should be spelt with 
double ¢, for tétturr =télturr, by assimilation. Hence tatter stands 
for taler *; the assimilation of it to #t being due to Scand. influence. 
I suppose tatter to be closely allied to fottermto wag, vacillate, 
shake about; and that fatter meant orig. a shaking PE ἃ fluttering 
strip. At any rate, fotter is in the like case as regards letter-change, 
since it stands | for tolter. See Totter. Der. tatter-ed, as above. 

TATTLE, to talk idly, prattle. (E.) In Shak. Much Ado, ii. 
1.11, ‘Every tatiling fable ;? Spenser, Mother Hubbard's Tale, 724. 
M.E. totelen, variant of tateren, to tattle, Prompt. Parv.; pp. 498, 
487. We may consi E,; it is closely allied to tittle, to tell 
tales, talk idly, which is equivalent to M.E. titeren, whence titerere 
(also titelere), a tatler, teller of tales, P. Plowman, B. xx. 297. The 
verbs tattle, titt-le, and M. E. tat-eren, tit-eren, are all frequentatives, 
from 4 base TAT, expressive of the sound of talking oF repeating 
the syllables μα (Wedgwood). Allied words are Du. tateren, 
to stammer, 


toe=is the door closed? doe Aet bone toe=shut the book; Aaal's 
venster_toewshut the window (Sewel). The tattoo was thus the 


ignal for closing the taps of the public-houses. This looks, 
sf Gre more le bed jest Uan'a sound etymology but is ταῖς 
firmed by the remarkable words for fattoo in other languages, viz. G. 


zapfenstreich, the tattoo (lit. tap-stroke), where zapfen is a ofa 
cask; and Low G. tappenslag, the tattoo (lit. ἃ tap-shutting). CE 
Low G. tarpen to slaae= to close a tap, an expression. used pro- 
‘verbially in the phrase Wi wilt den Tappen to slaan = we will shut the 
tap, put the tap to, i.e. we will talk no more of this matter. This 
last expression clearly shews that ‘a tap-to’ was a conclusion, a 
time for shutting-up. @ I do not think that Span. topatan, the 
sound of a drum, has anything to do with the present matter. It 
is remarkable that the word should appear so early in English, and 
should be omitted in Sewel's Du. Dictionary. 

@ TATTOO (2), to mark the skin with figures, by pricking im 


TAUNT. 


‘ahitian tatau, siguiying 
tattoo-marks on the human skin; derived from ta, a mark, design ; 
see Littré, who refers us to Berchon, sur le Tatouage. 

᾿ΑἹ L.) ‘I tawnte one, I check 
‘a check or fant in woord 


ve, * Sacco, 


‘sometimes meant merely to tease. 
sometime taunting without dis} 
Τ᾿ More, Works, p. sa, Ὁ." 
emperourtoke in so 

A variant 


ν᾽ Sir T. Elyot, The Goremont, δ. ii. 
Fi SEE 


, attempt 
at. tentare, 
to ΠΩ Prove, test, attack, assail, agitate, quiet’ ‘he. As used 
sea ots sense of tentare comes very near to that of taunt; [ἢ 
“ut exsal 


has taken uy 
tencer), ‘to chi 
dancer answers to a Low Lat. tentiare* (formed from tentum, 
denere), which is ἃ mere by-form of tentare, going back to mil 
the same original; so that confusion between the senses of tenter 
‘and faxeer was easy enough. Of course we cannot derive taxnt from 
tancer itself, Der. taunt, sb.; taunt-er, taunt-ing-ly. Doublet, 
tempt. 

TAURUS, the bull; the md zodiacal sign. (L.) | In Chaucer, 
On the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 8, ieee pee a buil. + Gk. ταῦρον, 
a boll. $A.S, ters ἃ y ox, a steer; see Steer (1). Der. 
taurine, from Lat belonging to bal 

BADE, e mci of Teh 4 aA 


«λόγος, speaking, allied to λέγειν, to speak, sor which ses ‘Legend. 
‘The Gk. τό τῆξις E. the; Ssh Ta Bt he 
compounded of the pronom. bases see 

ek tautolog-ic, tautolog-ic-al, -ly ; tautolog- 


TAW, TEW, to 


devil scourged yous Eli's Hom, i. 486, 1 4 
fom bono. getawode’ = reduced to poverty : on Vero- 


"Τό 
nies 34,118. Cd petal implements, Grein 46a, Liere a= 


Goth. ax. 4 Du. fowncen, to curry leather. 4 O. H. G. zawjan, zoujan, 
tex rss +Goth. t to do, cause, bring out. From 
eres bout; dee Bool, Der, fawser, M. Ee fowter, 


iow τ. Μ γα, Deeds, ix. 43, early version, where the later version 
ουπίετ; cf. bowo-yer, . And see tea-m, tee-m. 


ao ut without taste, gaudy. E) wi τὸ 
lace ;* Spenser, Kal, April, 135; ‘a tawdry lace,’ Wint. Tale, 
iv. 4. place. ἢ on . and Fletcher, Faithfal 


the famous 
Cathedral. y. own, ‘eintirida vs the Latnized form of the 
A.S, name EheldryS; 


TEAM. 627 


abd. nobler aaa dryht, properly a troop, ἃ body, See ΠΣ 
ir, 


ἧς tanned ἘΞ 
Tawny . 


heap, em .E. ane 


il | Fon tan; see 
‘AX, a rate imposed on property, 
(F, =L) ME. tax, Polit. = 

01 


ἃ taxation ;* Cot. = 
assess ;" = Lat. taxare, to handle; also to. rate, value, appraise 5 
whence Low Lat. taxa, a rating, a taxation. Put for tactare*; 
tactum, supine of tangere, to touch; see Tangent, Tact. Der. fam 
verb, Ε΄ taxer ; tax-able, tax-abl-y; tax-at-ion, from F. taxation, * 
taxation,’ from Lat, acc. faxationem, Doublet, task. 

TAXIDERMY, the ert of preparing and stufing the skins of 
animals, (Gk.) Modem ; coined from Gk. τάξι-, crade form of τάξις, 
order, arrangement ; tnd δέρμα, askin Β. τάξις (=rax-ys) is from 
τάσσειν (m rax-yew), to arrange, from 4 TAK, to hew, to fit; see 
echnical. Gk. δέρμα, a skin, is that whichis tora of flayed off 
formed with suffix -pa from δέρ-ειν, to flay, cognate with E. tear ; see 
Tear (1). Der. taxidermist. 

‘TRA, an infosion made from the dried leaves of the fea-tree, a 
shrab found in China and Japan. (Chinese.) Formerly pronounced 

αν fia t as sea was called say; it rimes with obey, Pope, Rape of 
ὡς iii, 8, and with away, id. ἱ, 62. παν οτν Pepe Deere 
(a China “drink) of which I never bad drank before ys, Diary, 
|e 28,1660, Oddly spelt cha in Blount's Gloss., od τόρ, with ας 
reference to Hist. areata fol. 19; also 10 chow, ‘Dampier’s Voyages, 
an. 1687 (R.) Prof. Douglas writ ‘The E. word tea is derived 
from the Amoy pronunciation of the name of the plant, which is #4. 
In the other parts of the empire it is called ct’a, t1'a, &c.; see Wil- 
liams, Chinese Dict., p. 5.’ Cf. #4, tea; Chinese Dict. of the Amoy 
Vemacular, by Rev. C. Douglas, 1873, p. 481. This accounts for the 
old spelling cha, and for the Ital. cia, tea. Cf. F. thé, G. thee, 
nounced as fea was in Pope's time. So also Malay #s, tea; 
den Malay Dict, » P-97- 

to impart knowledge, shew how to do. (E.) M.E. 

techen, weak verb, pt. t. taughtd (properly dissyllabic), Chaucer, C.T. 
99; PI raught. —"A.S. tdean, ean, to shew, teach, pt.t. téhie, 
Pp. te t, geht ; Grein, ii. 522. Closely allied to A.S. tdcen, tdécen, 
atoken. From «DIK, to shew; cf.G. zeigen, to shew; see farther 
under Token. Der. teach-able, teach-able-ness, teach-er. 

TEAK, an E, Indian and African tree, ‘with very hard wood. 
(alayétam.) ‘Modem ; not in Todd’s Johnson. = Mala: tehha, 

e teak tree; Tamil “ὄξω; H. H. Wilson, Gloss. of Indian Terms, 
Pp. rae ‘The best teak is from the mountains of the Malabar Ghauts ; 
also found on the Coromandel coast ; Eng. Cycl. 

TEAL, a web-footed water-fowl. ) Teale; Levins. M.E. 
tele, Prompt. Parv. ; Squire of Low Degree, 1. 320, in Ritson, Met. 
Rom. vol. iii. p. 158; used to translate O. F. cercele in Walter de 
in Wright's Voc. i. 151, L 12; i. 165, 1.15. This 
to the close of the 13th cent., and the word is prob. 
E; τατον Low German, in any cate, + Du. teling, a generation, 
production, also, teal; derived from telen, to breed, Produce. It thus 


a that feal meant, originally, no more than ‘a brood’ or ‘a 
flock; itis quite accidental that it has come to-be used as α specific 
name; we still use feal asa plaral form. The Du. telg, a plant, off- 


set, issue, with its pl. telgen, off-spring, is clearly a related word. Cf. 
Low G. tsling, , telen, to breed, telge, a branch. We find 
also A. 8. telj el ian, to bud, ‘inate, Grein, ii. 524; 
telgor, ἃ small branch, tiller, τε ing (Halil Closely 
connected with the verb to "ill: see Till 
a family; a set; a number Of auaals harnessed i in a row. 
(E.) M.E. tem, teem, team; "ἃ teme [of] foure gret oxen,’ P. Plow- 
man, B, xix.257; fem=a family, Rob. of Glouc. p. 261, ALS. 
tedm, a family, Gen, v. 31; offspring, Grein, ii, 526. 4 Du. foom, the 
rein of a bridle; the same word; from the notion of reducing to 
order.4-Icel. teumr, a rein.4-Low G. tom, a 4 Progeny, team erie 
le, M. HH. G. 


. Zaujan, to make, cause, 
prepare, which = E, f 78 All from Tent type TAU-MA, a 

tting in order; hence, a family, row, set ; or otherwise, 
formed with the common substantival suffix -ma 
(as in E. doo-m, bloo-m, sea-m) from the Teut. base TAU, seen in E, 


Alfred, tr. of Beda, lib. iv. c. 19, which see. gfaw, to curry leather, and in Goth. taxjan, to to cause, make, bring 
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about; see Taw. Fick, iii.1rg. Der. teem, verb, q. v. 
team-ster (Webster, not in Johnson), with suffix -ster; for ‘which see see 


Also ® 


Spingte 

THAR (1), to to rend, lacerate. (E.) ΜῈ᾿ teren, strong verb, pt. t. 
tar, Seven L δι forem, id, 782. = A. 5. teran, 
pt.t. far, pp. — ‘Ondne is fairan, to break, de- 
stroy, pt. t. ga-tar. 4 Lithuan. an to ies mE Gk. δέρειν, to flay. Ὡ 
‘Russ. drate, to tear; cf. dira, a rent, a hole.-Zend dar, to cut.-Skt. 
dri, to burst, burst οἱ tear asunder. Ἔ. All from 4/ DAR, to 
burst, split open; Curtius, i. 290; Fick, 1. 118, The G. zeAren, 


Low G. teren, Icel. tara, to consume, are weak verbs, from the same 
root ; so also E. tire and tarry, as well as obsolete E. fare, to pro- 
woke, tease. Der. tear, sb. (Goth. gataura), Chevy Chase, 1.134, in 
Spec. of ges. Skeat, p. 75. rey tar-t (1), tire rt {a tre Gg tary ᾿ς farrey, 
-¥.3 and (from same root) epi-derm-is, taxieder-my. 
mW. am ἃ piece, fr ee teary alse been the sume root” 
‘TEAR (2), a drop of the fluid from the (E.) M.E. tere, 
Chaucer, C. T. 8960. = A.S. tedr, tdr, Grein, li, 526, 4 Ioel. tér. + 
Dan, taar, taare.-+ Swed. ἐγ. 4 Goth. tagr.4-0. H. G. zakar, M. Η. 
G, zaher, contracted form zdr ; whence G, zéAre, made out of the 
MH.G. pl. form zakere, All from a Teut. TAGRA 
(= TAH-RA), a tear; Fick, iti. 115. Further allied to O. Lat. 
dacrima, a ssually lacrima, lacruma (whence F. larms), ἃ tear; Gk. 
δάκρυμα, a tear; W. dagr,a tear; from an Aryan 
DARRA RA, DAK-RU, a tear. y Ai from ¢/DAK, to bite; a 
notion still kept up in the common phr. bitter tears, i. 6. biting tears; 
cf. Gk. δάκνειν, Skt. dag, to bite. a similar way the Skt. agru, a 
tear, is from the 4/ AK, to be sharp, Curtius, i. 163 Fick, i. 611° 
Der. tear-ful, 3 Hen. VI, v.4.8; tearfully, tear-ful-ness ; tear-less 
And see train-oil, 
to comb or card wool, scratch or raise the nap of cloth; 
e. E) iE, fae of which the pp, dvd isin 
‘the irene Knight, 11 But the more common form is 
δ toose and pulle;’ Gower, C. A. i. 17, 1. 8. 
‘tease wool] ; Prompt. Parv. We also find 
to pieces, Owl and Nightingale, 1. 70.—A.S. 
tdsan, to pluck, pull, lfric’s Grammar, ed. Zapitza, P2701 τ. 
The M. E. tosen would answer to a by-form tdsan*, not recorded. 
Ὁ. Du. teesen, to pluck ; wolle teesen, * to pluck wooll,’ Hexham. ++ 
Dan. tase, tase, to tease wool. — Bavarian zaisen, to tease wool, 
Schmeller; he also cites M.H.G. zeisen, to tease, a strong verb, arith 
ἃν zies, Pp. gezeisen, . The form of the base appears to be 
ips allied to G. zausen, to touse, pull, drag, of which 
the apparent base is TUS. “Der. teasel, q.¥. 
‘TEASEL, a ΝΕ heads covered with crooked awns 
which are used for teasin, (E) MAE. teul, Wright's Voc. i. 
141, col. 1; also tasel, P. towns Bx 446. = ALS. tds, tasel, a 


to vex, 
Gawain 

fosen or foosen. 
* Tosyn, or tose wal’ 

to-tosen, to tease ra 


teasel, A.S. Leechdoms, i, 282, note 26. Formed with "suflix’ -ἰ 
(Aryan -ra) from tés-an, to tease; the sense is ‘an instrament to 
tease with.” Sce Tease. 


I, the nipple of the female breast. (E.) Also called sit. 
, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 3704; also tette, Genesis and Exodus, ed. 
621; also titte, Ancren Riwle, p. 330, 1. 5. = A.S. tit, 
‘Wright's Voc. i. 44, col. 1; pl. tittas, id. id 65173 283, 1. 29.40. Da. 
ἀμ ἃ teat; Hexham. ἘΟ. zitze, CE. also F. tette (tete in Cotgrave), 
Span. éeta, Ital. tetta, words of Tent. origin ; Teal. eas W. did, didi, ἃ 
teat. These words have much the appearance of reduplicated 
froma base ΤΊ (Aryan DD). Β. Besides these, there is a second set 
of forms represented by W. teth, G. tiitte, Gk. τέτθη, rer06s;; of these 
the Gk. τίτθη, τιτθόο, have been explained from 4/ DHA, to suck ; 
Skt. dhe, to suck, "Goth. daddjan, to suckle. But it would seem 
ible to derive teat from the same root; see Tit. 


the same as Teasel, q. v. 
TECHNICAL, artificial, to the arts. (Gk.; with L. 
‘ormed with suffix -al (= Lat. 


.)_ In Blount’»Gloss., ed. 1674. 
“Ἵν from Gk. τεχνικός, belonging to the arts. = Gk. τέχνη, art; 
allied to τέεταν, a carpenter, = Ψ TAK, to prepare, ξεὶ ready of εὐ 
Russ, thate, to weave, Skt. taksh, to prepare, form, cut wood, takshan, 
ἃ carpenter; see ‘Text. Curtius, i271. Der. technical-ly, techni- 
cal-i-ty ; techno-logy, with suffix= Gk. “λογία, from λέγειν, to speak. 
Also (from the same source) archi- γι ᾿ Ῥ»τοτρολαίο, text, text-ure, 
TED, toprad newmown grea Yocand) Ἱ ade hey, 

to 3 newemown Og’ 7, 1 tourne 
it afore it is made in cockes ;” ‘ we. ‘To tedde and make hay;’ 
Fitzherbert, Book of Husbandry, ΠΡ 35. = Icel. tedja, to spread 
manure; from a2, manure. Cf, Icel. ἑαδα, hay grown in a well- 
manured field, a home-field; s20u-vrk, making hay in the infield. 
Also Norw. tedja, to 5] manure; from fad, manure; So 
also Swed. dial. tada, vb., from tad.: '+Bavarian zetten, to strew, to let 
fall in a ‘scattered way, Schmeller, p- 1159; cf. Ὁ. verzetteln, to 
scatter, spill, disperse. Cf, also M. HG. zeften, to scatter, derived Ὁ 


TEETOTUM. 


‘from O.H.G. zatd, zotd (mod. G. zotte, a rag), cited by Fick, iij. 
.. All these words can be derived from a sb. of which the 


608 ; whence also Skt. dd, to cut, Gk: bm hon I divide, distribute, 
tion out. If this be right, the suj suggested etymolc ion 
. tedu, to stretch, distend, is entirely out of the question. 
“to distend ’ and ‘to scatter’ are not quite the same thing, 
'FHDIOUS, tiresome, from length or slowness, irkeome. @) 


81 μάγον i in Palsgrave. Cane immed from Lat. fedions, 
ἔασι ας Lat. tedium, isksomeness ade, i 
Root uncertain. Der. tedious-ly, ness. 


the sb. 
{THEM (0, to bring forth, bear, or be frui 
olific. (E.) *Hyndre (her] of temin, 
M.E. temen, to produce, Ancren Riwle, 
iy from ME. teme, a team, a progeny; see 
is t¥man, to teem, Gen. xxx. 9; formed (by the usual 
‘vowel-change from ed to 7) from A. S. tedm, a team, a progeny. 
'TEEM (2), to think fit. (Ε) Rare, and obsolete ; has 
the comp. beteem, to be explained tly. ‘1 ‘oulde teeme it 
[think ft] to rend thee in pieces;’ Gifford’s Dialogue of Witches, 
4.D, 1603. ‘Alas, man, I coulde teeme ἐξ to go;’ id. See both 
quotations in full, in Halliwell, s.v. Tem. The word is hardly to 
be traced in E., but we find the related Α. 5, suffix -téme, -tyme, with 
the notion of ‘hitting or suitable, as in Juf-téme, pleasant, acceptable 
fis ier love; befitting), in Bosworth ; spelt suftfme (explained as ‘ grate- 
orpe), AElfric’s Homilies, ii. 126, 1 a, 26. CL wiSer-tyme, 
toute Re Git, unbefitting); Bosworth. ‘This suffix is from the 
same source as the common E. adj. tame, domesticated, lit. rendered. 
fit or suitable. Β. Related words are easily found, viz. in Goth. 
gatemiba, fitly, from the strong verb gatiman (pt. t. gotam), to suit, 
Sree with Fe, ¥. 36. Ἐ Πα, famen, ‘to be comely, convenient, of 
seemely,’ Hexham ; famelick, or tamigh, ‘comely, convenient,” 
whence Aet betaemt, ‘ it is convenient, requisite, meete, or fitting,’ id. ; 
mod. Du. befamen, to beseem. + G. ziemen, to be fit; ziemlich, pass» 
able, lit. suitable ; O. H.G. zeman, to fit, closely related to zeman, 
zamjan, to tame. - Low G. tamen, timen, or temen, to fit, also 
to allow, as in He timet sik een good Glas Wien = he allows him- 
self a good glass of wine; betamen, to befit; ly allied to 
tdmen, to ‘ame. Cf. Skt. dam, which’ signifies not aly to tame, 
bat also to be tame. All from ΡΣ to tame, subdue; see 
Tame. 3. We can now explain δείσεπη in Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. i, 
1.131; Hamlet, i. 2.141. It means to make or consider as fittis 
hence to permit, allow; a slightly force use of the word. 
Golding’s translation of Ovid's [tamorphoses, 4.0. 1587, we have 
‘could he not beterme” phe did not think Bt, would not deign ; the 


220, 1. 


Toom. 
rezaion, gel. 4) * tn Shake Temp. 1.2.64; ἃς. ΜῈ, 
ten, ΟΒαῦοετ, C.T. 3108, = A.S. feéna, accusation, injury, vexation, 


Grein, ii. 528, = A.S. teém, contracted from than, to accuse; see 
Grein, ii. 532, s.v.tthan. [To be distinguished from tein (= tedhan), 
to draw.) + Goth. gateihan, to tell, announce, make known to, point 
out (as distinct from gatiukan, to lead). + G. urbe, to to accuse (as 
distinct from cieken, to draw). a) Lat dicare, to make known. = 
YZ DIK to shew. See ‘Token, @ The successive senses of 
teen are making known, public accusation, reproach, injury, vexation. 
We have indication and inditement from the same root. See Ett- 
mille, 4 AS. Dict, ct BP. ὅ54. 5373 Leo's Glossar, p. 35 The word 


teen also (on tiono, injury ; Icel. éjén, loss. 
a total abstainer. (F., — L.; with E. prefix 
and sufiz.) A teetotaller is one who professes total abstinence from all 
spirituous Liquors ; the orig. name was fotal abstainer. ‘The adj fee- 
total is an emphasized form of total, made on the principle of red 
cation, just as we have Lat. tetigi as the perfect of tangere. The 
Tord * origi τ iginated with Richard Turmer, an artisan of Preston, who, 
cont for the principle at a temperance meet ut 1833, 
asserted that “nothing Dat te-te-total will do.” The wet was imme- 
diately adopted. He died 27 Oct., 1846. These facts are taken 
from the Staunch Teetotaller, edited by Joseph Livesey, of Preston (an 
originator of the movement in August, 1832), Jan. 1867 ;° Haydn, 
Dict. of Dates, And seeTeetotum. 41 Teetota! may have been 


‘su; fectotum. 
ΟΥ̓, TOTUM, a spinning toy. (1) Not in Todd's 


TEGUMENT. 


Johnson. I had a teetofum (about a.v. 1840) with four sides only, 
marked P (Put down), N (Nothing), H (Half), T (Take all). These 
were very common, and the 


letters decided whether one was to put 
fnto the pool or to take the stakes. 1 suppose that these letters 
took tie lace of others with Latin caplantons, such as P (Pons) 
Dimidium), T (Totwm). ‘The toy was named, Son 
ΠΑΝ γ, Dom e most interesting mark upon it; and was called either 
ἃ fotum or a T-totwm. Ash's Dict., ed. 1775, has: “Totwm, from the 
Latin, a kind of die that tums round, 50 called because the appear- 
lance of one lucky side [that marked'T] entitles the player that tamed 
it to the whole stake.’ * Totwm, a whirl-bone, a kind of die that is 
tumed about ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Teetotums are now made with the 
thickest part polygonal, not square, which entirel; ely destroys the ori- 
ginal notion of them; and they are marked with numbers instead 
on ‘= Lat. totum, the whole (stake); neut. of totus; see 


(1) Rare; commoner in deriv. 


TENABLE. 629 


Sgood weather; also bad weather, storm; allied to tempus, season; 
time; see Temporal. Der. tempest, verb, Milton, P. L. vii. 412, 
from F. tempester, ‘to storm;' Cot. Also fempest-w-ous, 1 Hen. VI, 
v. 5. 5, from F, emetic ὁ ‘tempestuous,’ Cot., from Lat. tempe 


tuosus ; temy ly, πεῖς. 
@,a ine, edifice in honour of a deity or for religious 
worship. (L.) Μ. Ἐ. temple, Chaucer, C.T. 10167, 10169. A.S. 
femphy tempel (common), John, ii. 20. — Lat. templum, a temple. 
Formed (with excrescent 'p after m) from an older temulum*; cf. 
speculum (Vanicek). + Gk. τέμενον, a sacred snclosare, jece of 
ground cut off and set apart for religious ἊΜ, to 
cut; whence Gk. τέμν-ειν (fat. rend), to cut, Carts, i ai Der. 
templ-ar, one of a religious order for the protection of the Zemple and 
Holy Sepulchre, founded in 1118, , sappresed i in 1312 (Haydn), M.E. 
templere, Ῥ. Plowman, B. xv. 509, from ‘Low Lat. templarius (Du- 


‘Also con-templ-ate, 4. 
TEMPLE G), the flat ‘portion of either side of the head above 


the cheek-bone. GL) Kear used in the plural. M.E. templys, 
ps ., Wright's Voc. i: oe rg 4, .F. temples, ‘the temples ;’ Cot. 

lod. F. tempe, formed, with the common change from r to 
4 from tare Nempors, pls the temples. The sing. tempus sometimes 
occurs, with the sense temple, head, or face. It is supposed to be 
the same word as tempus, season, time; see Temporal. Der. 
tempor-al, adj., from F. temporal, * of or in the temples,’ Cot., from 


j. 13 (A. V. ieee te τὸ tenor Ν᾽ beens (2) belonging to the temples. 
‘ille, fhe TEMPO (2), pertaining to this world on! ‘worldly, secular. 
Time-tree ; ‘also, the inner bark of a lime-tree. Root known (F.-L) ME Wyclif, Matt. xiii 21. = Ο, F. temporal, 
‘TELEG! ‘an apparatus for giving signals at a distance, or | usually temporel, ‘ temporall ;᾿ Coto Lat, <famporalis, temporal. —Lat. 
conveying information rapidly. (Gk.) Modem; in Richardson's | tempor, crude form of t ‘time, opportunity; also, a 
αὶ le οἵ the head. ‘Etymology dificult, but prob. from’ 


Chappe’s telegraph was first used in France in 1793; see 
Haydn, Dict. of Dates. Coined from Gk. τῆλε, afar off; and 
γράφειν, ta write. The Gk. τῆλε, τηλοῦ, afar, are from an ad}. form 


na Eprein for ‘tele- 
lphabet, αὶ written 
‘TELESCOPE, an optical instrument for viewing objects at a 
distance. (Gk.) λον telescopes were first made in 1609. Milton 
alludes to the telescope, P. R. iv. 42. Coined from Gk. τῆλε, afar; 


and σκοπεῖν, to behold; see Telegraph and Scope. Der. tele 
scopnic. 


ρέφαιν is cognate with Grave (1). 
Also ο telegram, a 
from γράμμα, a letter of i the 


to count, narrate, discern, inform. (Ε.) Μ. Et tellen, ptt. 
tolde, pp. told; often in the sense ‘to count,’ as in P. Plowman, B. 
. 93. ‘Shall tellen tales tway ;’ Ghaucer, C.T. 794.—A.S. tellan, 


teald ; Grein, R 524. 


count, narrate; ἃ tealde, A weak 
verb, formed from the sb. tatu, a tale, number ; so that fellan = talian*. 
See Pale. + Dn. telien, from tal, sb. + Icel. telja, from tala, sb. + 
Dan, salle, from tal. 4 Swed. ta, from tal. + G. sible, from zakl 


Der. tell-er ; tell-tale, 


rch. Ven. v. 123. 
UEIC, bel 


wird to the earth. (L.) Rare, and scientific. 
Coined with suffix -¢ (Lat. -exs), from Lat. ¢elluri-, crude form of 
tellus, earth. From a TAL, to sustain; cf. Gk. τηλία, a flat board, 
astand. Der. telluri-um, a rare metal, discovered in 1782 (Haydn). 
‘TEMERITY, rashness. (F., — 1ὰ Spelt temeritie in Minsheu, 
. ed. 1623. — F, temerité, ‘temerity ;' Cot. = Lat. temeritatem, acc. of 
temeritas, rashness, — Lat. temeri- for temero-, crude form of temerus*, 
“rash, only used in the adv. temere, rashly. ‘The orig. sense of temere 
the dark,’ hence blindly, ταῖν; εἰ, Skt. tamas, dimness, dark- 


. ‘loom, allied to Ε, Dim, q. 
maa te modes, meee eras qualify, bring to a 
ἢν. : 


2. 20 (see "Preach, Study 


ht admixture); 
from F. t 


1, 


temperatus, 
at-ure, from 


re 


Doublet, tam 

,, bad weather, violent storm, great commotion. (F.,— 
L) M. E. tempest, Rob. of Glouc. P. fe 50, > Lg. 24 243, 1.9. = O. F. 
tempeste, ‘a tempest, storm, bluster ;” Cot. tempéte.— Low 
Lat. *, not found (though tempestus, ai “and tempestare, 
appear), put for Lat. tempestas, season, fit time, weather, 


‘AN, to stretch, 


χὰ" “st ‘space on’ the forchead 


whence the senses of ‘s) of time’ 
Der. temporal-l pel verti Sit, More 

τ᾿ ly; temporal-i-ty, spelt temporalitie, Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 232¢, from Low Lat. temporalitas reventes of the church 
(Ducange). Also tempor-ar-y, Meas. for Meas. v. 145 (where it 
seems to mean respecting things not spiritual), from τὰς temporarius, 
lasting for a time; tempor-ar-i-ly, i-ness. Also tempor-ise, 


Mach Ado, i. 1. 276, from F. temporiser, “to temporise it, to observe 
the time,’ Cot. ; tempor-is-er, Wint. Tale, i. 2. 302. Also con-tempor- 


an-t-ous, con-tem 

THMPORAL (0); 1 
‘TEMPT, to put to 
temples δὲ 


ex-tempore. And see temper, tempest, tense (1 
πηι μαι ie, et ἐσ (2). 


ἃ woman that tem) 


ara empin ry tem, 
MLE. temptatioun, vere 


'yclif, M 
usually fentation, ‘a temptation 
Also at-tempt. Doublete, tent (3), vb., fount. 

TEN, twice five. (E) M. E. ten, Wyclif, Matt. xxv. 1. .-- Α. 5. tén, 
Aired, tr, of Boethins, ς, xxxviii, § 1; lib. iv. met. 3. Usually ἐδ 
Matt. xxv. 1. Du, tien. $ Icel. είν, ten; tigr, a decade. Dan. ti. 
Swed. tio. Goth. taikun. + Ὁ. zehn, Ὁ. Η. Ο. zehan, Lat. 
decem (whence F, dix, Ital. dieci, Span. De Gk. δέκα. - Lithuan. 
dészimtis. + Russ. desiate. + W. dej ey ‘and Gael. deich. + Pers. 


dah (Palmers Diet. col 278), dagen 8. All from Aryan 
DAKAN (Teutonic TEHAN), ten. Ori own. Der. ten-fold, 
Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, ii. 13 36, | 39, 19 (see =f tenth, Ἐς tebe 
Will. of Palerne, 4715, lomities, i. 


τ 
also tende, Onmafam, 9 37185 due to a contlon of Α. 5. ted 0 tent tenth 
with Icel. tiundi, tent the true E. word is tithe, q.v. Hence 
tenth-ly, From the same ‘base we have decim-al, decim-ate, duo-decim- 
al, deca-de, deca-gon, ἀρεῖ ἀν , deca-syllabic, a4 
dec-ennial, do-deca- q The 


τ. 

that can be held, kept, or defended. (ν In 
Hamlet, i, 2. 248.=F. tenable, ‘holdable;" Cot. Coined from F. 
tenir, to hold. — Lat. tenere, to hold, keep, retain, reach, orig. to 
qstretch or extend, a sense retained in per-tinere, to extend through to. 


630 TENACIOUS 


Der. (from Lat. tenere) abs-tain, abs-tin-ence, ap-per-tain, ap- 


See tenacious, ten-ac-i-ty, tew-ant, tend (with its derivatives), tend-er, 
iain, fendeil, tenvement, ewe, ἐσθ᾿ οι, tower, tovarily, extewseate, 


,, taunt, tent- And see fone. 
KcrOUs, Ὅν holding fate sabbom. (L-) 480 tenacious of his 
beta ath Famil, Letters, Ὁ, ii, let. 2, July 3, 1635. Coined 


as if from Lat. tenacious, + from Sema crue fo 


tenacitie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. = F. tenacité, ‘ tenaci 
Senacitatem, acc, of tenacitas, = Lat, tenaci-, ‘crude fort of tenon ; 206 
Tenacious. 


TENANT, one who holds land under another. (F..=L.) ΜΕ. 
tenant, Rob. of Brune, tr. of Langtoft, p. 19, 1. 10.=F. tenant, hold- 
Pres. part. of tenir, to hold; see Tenable. Der. tenasc-y, Bp. 

i, Patines, ὃ, iv. sat. 2, 1. 25 from end; tenant-able, tenant-less, 
tenant-ry (a coined word). Also lieu-tesant, q.v. And see tenement. 

TEN a fish of the carp kind, Crate. M.E. tenche, Prompt. 
Parv. = F. tenche, ‘a tench; *P Cot. tanche, = Lat. tinca, 9 
tench. Probably ‘the nibbler;’ cf. tinea, a moth ; from 4/ TAM, to 
cut; cf. Gk. τέμνειν, to cut, τένδειν, to nibble. 

TEND (1), to aim ator ‘move towards, to incline, bend, to con- 
tribute to a iii. =F tendre, 
‘to tend, bend i 
Allied to cours to hold; see Tenable. From ¥ TAN, to ‘stretch 5 

sce Thin. Der. tend-ene-y, formed by adc τ to obsolete ab. 
ἀμ, ‘ignifying * inclination,’ for which see Richardson} and the 

sb. fendence was coined from Lat. tendent-, stem of the pres. part. of 
tendere, "Also tense (2); tend-er (2). Also (from Lat. tendere, pp. 
tensus and tentus), at-tend, tend (2), at-tent-ion, co-ex-tend, con-tend, 
dis-tend, extend, ex-tens-ion, ex-tent, in-tend, in-tense, in-tent, ob-tend, 
ou-tens-ible, os-tent-at-ion, por-tend, pretend, pro-tend, sub-tend, super 
intend; and see tense (2), tensile, tendon, tent (1), tentoer, toise 

Doublet, tender (2). 

TEND (3), to attend, take care of. (F.,=<L.) In Hamlet, i. sf: 
83, Much Ado i. 317.” Coined by dropping the initial α of © 
atendre, to wait, atte It is, in fact, short for Attend, q.v. Der. 
tend-ing, sb. (for attending), Mach. i. 5. 36 ; tend-ance (for attendance), 
‘Timon. 1, 57. And see tender (3). 

TEN! Dy he soft, delicate, fragile, weak, feeble, compassion- 
ate. eae Ὁ E, tendre, Ancren Riwle, p. 112, 1. 11.—F. tendre, 
“tender: e. Formed ¢ excrescent d after m) from Lat. tene: 
rum, acc. of tener, tender; orig. thin, fine, allied to tenwis, thin. 
= TAN, to stretch; see Thin. Der. tenderly, ness; tender 
Mart-ed, Rich. II, iii. 3. 160; tender-heft-ed, K. Lear, i ΓΝ 176 
(Folio edd.), where Aft = ἀφῇ, a handle; so that tender- 
tender-handled, ten ted, gentle to the touch, im 
Haft. Also tender, vb., to regard fondly, cherish, Ri 
‘& word which seems to be more or less confused with tender 


ible; see 
. TI, i. 1. 325 
tender (2), 


ιν, Hence tender, sb, regard, care, Κ᾿ Lear, i. 4. 230. And sce 
tendr-il 

TENDER (2), to offer, proffer for ce, ah > 
In Shak, Teme: ἦν. ρα.“ Ε ἐμάν. εἴο tends Bends. spread or dic 


play. z alto, to tender or ofer πιο τ᾽ Cot.— Lat. tenders, to ‘stretch, 
Pend (1), of which tender is a later form, retaining the r 
of the F, infinitive; cf. attainder =F, attaindre. Der. tender, sb., an 
offer, FS il, Doublet, tend (1). 
(3), 8. small vessel that attends a one with 
stores; a cariage carrying carrying coals, attached to a locomotive engine. 
reship and 


(FaeL) three fenders ;* Dampier’s Voyages, an. 
1685 (R.) Merely short for attender = renee or subsidiary 
“peel see Tens 


3). 

‘HENDON, a hard strong cord by which ἃ muscle is attached to 
a bone. (F, w=L.) In Cotgrave.=F. tendom, ‘a tendon, or taile of a 
muscle; Cot. Cf. Span. tendon, Port. tenddo, Ital. tendine, a tendon. 
From an imaginary Low Lat. type tendo*, with gen. case both 
tendonis and tendinis ; formed from Lat. tendere, to stretch, from is 
contractile force. See Tend (1). Der. tendin-ous (R.), ἔοι 
tendinewn, ‘of a tendon ;* Cot. 

THNDRIL, the slender clasper of a plant, whereby it clings to ἃ 
(F.=L.) Spelt tendreit in Minsheu, ed. 1627. In Milton, 
Shortened from ΕἸ. tendrillons, 5. pl. " tendrells, little 
grist Or from an Ὁ. Β. tendrile®’ or tndrelle®, not te 
corded. Cot. also gives F. sendron, ‘a tender fellow, a cartil 


TENOR. 


= TAN, to stretch, extend; see Thin. Cartius, i. 268; Fick, i Pthese forms are from. F. endre, tender; τες Tender (1). So alo 


Teal, fenernome, ἃ tenero, tender. @ Not from tenere, 
τ δ or from desde to wacter: allied to both. 
RENEBROUS, ἘΕΜΈΡΕΤΟΙ 


[πα ραν " Tonabriows oreo 
Nig 966. The latter is odie 


Pat fo to choke; see Dim. 
TENEMENT, a , @ dwelling inhabited by a tenant. 
( -L) ΜΕ. tenement, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 34. 
last line. F. tenement, .& tenement, inheritance,” &c. ; Cot.=<Low 
jah toners to hold; see 


TENET, α person holds or maintains. (L.) 
“Τῆς tenet aust be this ;’ Tooke, Eccl. Polity, Ὁ. viii (R.)=Lat. 
tenet, he holds ; 3 p. 5. pres. tense of fenere, to hold; see Tenable. 
Cf, audit, habitat, exit, and other similar formations. 


‘TENNIS, a game in which a ball is driven against a wall (or 
over a string) by rackets, and ually in motion. ( 

unknown.) First mentioned in to King Henry 

st 635, ri dated in Chaucers Worke τὰ tee iol ne Oe et 
156) fol 332 col, 1 where it is It tennes; but this is not the 
oldest spelli ‘The usual old spelli is teneis or tenyse. * Teneys, 
ley, Tenilac ius, manupilatus, tenisia. Te ‘eniludins ;” 


Frompt Parv. Spelt tem, Sit 1 Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. i. c. τ, 
* Tenyse-ball, pelote: Teanys-play, jeu de la paulme ;* 

Trarbervile bas 2 poem ‘to his friend P., OF Costing. ‘rauailing, tod 
Tenys,’ It was no doubt at f ft played with the ds ; hence the 
ἘΞ name jeu de la pawme, and the Lat. name manupilatus, as above. 
For full information νὰ the rte gma see The Book of ‘Tennis by 
Julian Marshall. ‘Du. hastse, ‘a chase,’ Hexham, is 
not a Du. word, but sic ba borrowed (ike E. cateh) from the Picard 

cachier, a variant of F. and is, accordingly, at once the 

uivalent of E, catch and of Ε΄. chasse ot E, chase; see Catch, 
Chase. Hence was formed O. Du. Aasts-ball, *a tennis-ball, ora 
hand-ball,’ Hexham, and 


tenies, ‘ara of 
of brow or jut 
tenie = Lat. tanic 


an old . 
pare ia va band, ribbon Biles the fillet which 
GU We might we i tobe asc cider br the 
hite) fe might tenia to εἰ! 
ball 


tring over which the balls are played, or for the streak on the wall 
as in rackets; gos re could thus explain lendio a5 econ ας 
‘string-play,’-the use of 4 for @ bei common in the 15th 
cents! Tenisia is nothing but E. tenise aie with a Latin suffix. But it 
seems best to leave the word as ‘ unknown.” Of other etymo- 


logies, the 2 most usual is to Suppose that tenes its F. tener, 
i.e. take this, imagined as a cry ejacula in serving 5 
where fenez is the ‘mperative plural Gand peace) at OF ‘of tenir = Lat. 


tenere.__Der. tennis-court. 
STHNON, the end of α piece of wood inserted into the socket 
or mortice of another, to hold the two together. (F,.-L.) In 
Levins, M.E. tenown, tenon; Prompt. Parv.=F. tenom, ‘a tenon ; 
the end of a rafter put into a morteise; tenons, pl. the vice-nailes 
wherewith the barrel of a piece is fastened unto the stock ; also the 
(leathern) handles of a targets" Cot. All these senses involve the 
notion of Aolding fast. Formed, hentia δὲ τος αν 
from ften-ir, to hold. Lat. tenere;, see Tenable. 

TENOS, the general course ofa thought of saying, pu 
highest kind of adult male voice. (Ful) M, 
Tenor ;’ Prompt. Parv. ‘Many ch) ΜῈ ee eee, 


ristle; also a tendvell, or the tender branch or sprig ofa plant’ “Ally the fenowre is sete out in the ode of this boke;” Fabyan's Chron. 


TENSE. 


TERNARY. 631 


an. 1257, ed. Ellis, p. 343. ‘Tenor, a parte in pricke-songe, tenevr ;"® Fowls, 393. Also /ercelet, a dimin. form; Chaucer, C.TT. 10818. =0.F. 


Palsgrave. =F. teneur, ‘ the tenor part in musick ; the tenor, content, 
stufle, or substance of a matter ;’ Cot.—Lat. fenorem, acc. of tenor, a 
holding on, uninterrupted course, tenor, sense or tenor of a law, tone, 
accent.<Lat. tenere, to hold; see Tenable. @f The old (and 
oper etymological) spelling is tenour, like honour, colour, &c. 
¢ tenor in music is due to the notion of holding or continuing 
the dominant note (Scheler). 

TENSE (1), the form of a verb used to indicate the time and 
state of the action. (F.,=L.) In Levins. Spelt tence by Palsgrave, 
On the Verb, In Chaucer, C.T. 16343 (Group G, 875), the ex- 

ion ‘that futur éemps” ought to be explained rather as ‘that 
Riture tense’ than ‘that fature time; sce my note on the line. =F. 
temps, time, season ; O. F. fens (Barguy).— Lat. tempus, time; also a 
tense of a verb; see Temporal. 

TENSE (2), tightly strained, rigid. (L.) A medical word, in 
rather late use (R.)=Lat. tensus, Stretched, pp. of 
Tend (1). Der. tensely, -ness; tens-ion, in PI 
Lat. tensionem, acc. of tensio, a stretching ; tensor, in Philliy 
a short form of extensor; tens-ile, in Blount, ed. 1674, a coined word ; 
tens-i-ty, a coined word, Also in-tense, toise. 

"TENT (1), a pavilion, a portable shelter of canvas stretched out 
with ropes. (F.,=L.) _M.E. tente, Rob. of Glouc., p. 203, 1. &= 
F. tente, ‘a tent or pavillion ;’ Cot.—Low Lat. tenta, a tent; Du- 
cange. Properly fem. of tentus, pp. of tendere, to stretch; see 
Tend (1). Obviously suggested by Lat. tentorium, a tent, a deriva- 
tive from the same verb. Der. tent-ed, Oth. i. 3. 85. 

‘TENT (2), a roll of lint used to dilate a wound. (F..=L.) See 
Nares. Properly a probe; the verb fo tent is used for to probe, 
Haulet, ii. 2. 626. KE tente, ‘Tente of a wownde or a soore, 
Tenta;" Prompt. Parv.=F. tente, ‘a tent for a wound;" Cot. Due 
to the Lat. verb sentare, to handle, touch, feel, test; _cf. F. tenter, 
“to tempt, to prove, try, sound, essay;’ Cot. See Tempt. Cf. 

. tienta, a probe, tiento, ἃ touch, ‘Der. tent, verb, as above. 
ind of wine. (Span.=L.) ‘Tent, or Tent-wine, is, 
ἃ kind of Alicant, and is ἃ general name for all wines in Spain 
except white; from the Span. vino tinto, i.e, a deep red wine; 
Blount, ed. 1674.—Span. vino tinto, red wine; tinto, deep-coloured, 
said of wine.= Lat. tinctus, pp. of tingere, to dye ; see . 

‘TENT (4), care, heed. (F,=L.) ‘Took tent;’ Burns, Death 
and Doctor Hombook, st. 3. Short for attent or attention; see 
Attend. Der. tent, verb. 

TENTACLE, a fecler of an insect. (L.) Modem. Englished 
from late Lat. sentaculum*, which is also a coined word, formed 
from tentare, to feel; see Tempt. Cf. Lat. spiraculum, from spirare, 


TENTATIVE, experimental. (L.) ‘ Falsehood, though it be 
but tentative ;’ Bp. Hall, Contemplations, Ὁ. xx. cont. 3. § 21.—Lat. 
tentativus, trying, tentative.—Lat. tentatus, pp. of sentare, to try; 
see Tempt. 

a frame for stretching cloth by means of hooks. (F..= 
1.) Properly tenture; but a verb teat was coined, and from it 
ἃ 2b. tenter, which took the place of tenture. The verb occurs in 
Ῥ. Plowman, B. xv. 446; or rather the pp. ylented, suggested by Lat. 
tentus, M.E. tenture, ‘Tenture, Tentowre, for clothe, Tensorium, 
extensorium, tentura;’ Prompt. Parv. ‘Tentar for clothe, tend, 
tende bipartite honet 5” Talegrave.<-F- ἕως ‘a stretching, 
spreading, extending ;” \t, tentura, a stretching. = tentus, 
pp. of ¢endere, to stretch; see Tend(r). Der. tenter-hook, a hook 
orig. used for stretching cloth. 

TEINUITY, slendemess, thinness, rarity, (F,<L) Spelt 
tenuitie in Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F. tenuité, " tenuity, thinness ;" Cot. — 
Lat. senuitatem, acc. of tenuitas, thinness. = Lat. tenuis, thin. —4/TAN, 
to stretch; see Thin. Der. (from Lat. senuis) ex-tenw-ate. 

|, a holding of a tenement. (F,—L.) In Hamlet, v. 


1. 108.—F, tenure, ‘a tenure, a hold or estate in land ;’ Cot.—Low 
Lat. tenura (in common use); 
Tenable. 


= Lat. tenere, to hold ; see 


oracles. (Heb.) ες Judges, xvii. 5, xviii. 14; 4(A.V.) 
= Heb. terdptim,s ἘΣ connected with magical rites, Root 
unknown. 


Corruptly 
. ἃ. 4.86. See 
‘assel in Nares M. E. tercel; ‘the tercel egle,’ Chancer, Assembly of; 


ercelet (tierce! is not found), ‘the tassell, or male of any kind of 
hawk, so tearmed because he is, commonly, a third part lesse then 
the female;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. terzolo (now spelt terzuolo), ‘a tassell- 
tle of a hauke;” Florio. Derived (with dimin, suffixes -el-et) 
from O.F. tiers, tierce, third ; just as Ital. ¢erzolo is from Ital. terzo, 
third.=Lat. tertivs, third; see Tlerce and Three. δῇ Burguy 
ives a different reason, viz. that, in popular opinion, every third bird 
tched was a male; he refers to Raynouard’s Provensal Dict., v. 


412. Either way, the etymology is the same. 
'TMREBINTHH, the tupeativetree. (Ly—Gk) In Spenser, 
Shep. Kal., July, 86.=Lat. terebinthus.=Gk.’ τερέβινθος, the turpen- 
ine, 


tine-tree. Der. - 
TERG: ‘TION, a subterfuge, fickleness of conduct. 
21 In Cotgrave.=F. tergiversation, ‘ tergiversation, a flinch- 


ing, wi wing ;’ Cot. Lit. a turning of one’s back.—Lat. ter~ 
Stuersationem, acc. of tergiversatio, a subterfuge. = Lat. tergiuersatus, 
Pe, of tergiuersari, to tan one’s back, decline, refuse, shufile, shift.— 

ἐς tergi-= tergo-, crude form of tergum, the back ; and wersari, to 
tum oneself about, pass. of uersare, to turn about, frequentative of 


wertere (pp. uersus), to tum; see Verse, 

Toke ἃ limited period, a word or expression. (F,=L.) ΜῈ. 
terme, Rob. of Brune, tr. of Langtoft, p. 316, 1. 21. 
term, time, or day; also, a tearm, word, speech 
terminum, acc. of terminus, © boundary-line, bound, limit (whence 
also Ital. termine, termino, Span. termino). Cf. O. Lat. terman, with 
the same sense; Gk. τέρμα, a limit.=4/ TAR, to pass over, cross, 
fulfil ; of. Skt, ἐτέ, to pass over, cross, fulfil. Der. term, vb., Temp. 
Το 15; and see termination. Also (from Lat. terminus) termin-al, 
adj from Lat. terminalis; con-termin-ous, de-termine, ex-termin-ate, 
bre 


ed. Hazlitt, x. 322; and see Hamlet, iii, 2.15. So also: 
termagant Scot;' 1 Hen. IV, v. 4.114. It has now subsided into the 
signification of a scolding woman. The name is a corruption of 
O.F. Tervagant, Tervagan, ot Tarvagan; spelt Tervagan in the 
Chanson de Roland, clxxxiii (Littré), where it likewise signifies 
a Saracen idol.—Ital. Trivigante, the same, Ariosto, xii. 59 (see 
Nares, s.v. Trivigant); more correctly, Trivagante, It has been 
suggested that Trivagante or Tervagante is the moon, wandering 
under the three names of Selene (or Luna) in heaven, Artemis (or 
Diana) in earth, and Persephone (Proserpine) in the lower world. Cf. 
dea trivia 88 an epithet of Diana.= Lat. #er, thrice, or ¢ri-, thrice ; 
and wagant-, stem of pres. . Of wagare, to wander. See Ternary 
and Triform, and Vagabond. πἅ Sce also my note to the line in 
Chaucer, and Tyrwhitt's note; Ritson, Met. Rom. iii, 260 ; Quarterly 
Review, παῖ, 515; Wheeler, Noted Names of Fiction; Trench, 
lect 


Ado, ii. 
expression. F. termination, ‘a determi v4 
terminationem, acc. of terminatio, a bounding, fixing, determining. — 
Lat. terminatus, pp. of terminare, to limit = Lat, terminus, a bound, 
limit; see Term. Der. termination-al. Also (from Lat. terminare) 
termin-ate, termin-oble, termin-at-ive, terminat-ively. We also use 
Lat. terminus, sb., as an E. word. 

TBRN, an aquatic fowl. (Scand.) Νοὶ in the old dictionaries. 
1 find it in a translation of Buffon’s Nat. Hist., London, 1792; and 
it was, doubtless, in much earlier use.—Dan. terne, tarne, a tern; 
‘Swed. trna; Icel. perna, a tern, occurring in the local name perney 
(tem-island), near Rejkjavik in Iceland. Widegren's Swed. Dict. 
(ed. 1788) has tdraa, ‘tern.’ B. It is remarkable that Dan, 
terne, Swed. tarna, Icel. perna, also mean a hand-maid, maid-servant ; 
cf, G. dirge. ¢ Icel. Dict. says there is no connection between 
the words, but tives no reason. δ I suppose that the scientific 
Lat. name Sterna is ἃ mere coinage, and of no authority as shewin: 
the orig. form of the word. There was, however, a small bird calle 
in E. a stern, ‘The field is Azure, a Cheuron betweene three 
‘Sternes, the said birds being figured in the accompanying wood-cut ; 
Guillim, Display of Heraldry, ed. 1664, p. 216. Evidently from 
A. tearn ; ‘ Beacita, stearn,’ it jist of birds, Wright's Voc. i. 
281; " Beacita, vel sturnus, stearn,’ id. See Starling. 

‘ARY, proceeding by, or consisting of threes. (L.) ‘A 
Ω 


632 TERRACE. 


senary, and ἃ ternary;’ Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 652 (R.) = Lat.@ Used also in the sense 
sisting 6 τὸ Tress, ied ’ 


ternarius, consisting of threes. = Lat. terni, pl., by ᾿ to 
ter, thrice, and to ¢res, three ; the latter being cognate with E. three. 
See Three. Der. (from Lat. terni), tern-ate, arranged in threes, 


8 coined word. 
TERRA‘ 


Frequently spelt tarras, as in Spenser, F.Q. v. 
, Clark for clerk; 


“tat, 
. Lat. 
terra stands for an older form tersa*, and signifies dry ground or 
land, as ΟἹ to sea. Allied to Gk. ταρσός (Attic rappés), a stand 
or frame for drying things upon, any broad flat surface ; τέρσεσθαι, 
to become dry, dry up. Also to Irish fir, land, tirmen, main land, 
tirim, dry ; W. tir, land; Gael. tir, land (whence ceanntire, headland, 
Jand’s end, Cantire). ΟἿ, also Lat. torrere, to parch.=4/ TARS, to 
be dry; whence Skt. frisk, to thirst, Goth. thaursus, dry, G. diirr, 

. See Thirat and Torrid. Fick, i. 600. Der. serra-cotta, 
‘baked earth, from Ital. serra, earth, and cofta, baked=Lat. cocta, 
fem. of pp. of coquere, to cook, bake ; see Cook. Also terr-aqueous, 
consisting of land and water; see Aqueous. And see terr-een, 
terr-ene, terrvestri-al, terr-i-er, terr-it-or-y. Also fumi-tory, in-ter, 
madi-terr-an-ean, tur-meric. 

TERREEN, a large dish or vessel, esp. for soup. 
(F.,=L.) Both spellings are poor; it should rather be terrine; 
tureen is the commonest, and the worst, spelling. So called because 
orig. made of earthenware. Spelt tureen, Gol ‘ith, The Haunch 
of Venison; éerrine in Phillips, ed. 1706.—F. terrine, ‘an earthen 
pan;’ Cot. Formed, as if from a Lat. adj. terrinus *, earthen, from 
terra, earth; see 

earthly. (L.) In Shak. Antony, iii 
terrenus, earthly. = Lat. terra, earth; see Terrace. 

TERRES earthly. (L.) Spelt terestryal, Skelton, Of 
the Death of Edw. IV, 1. 15. 


13. 153-— Lat. 


Coined by adding ταί (Lat. -alis) to 
Lat. terrestri-, crade form of terrestris, earthly. }. Terrestris is 
thought to stand for terr-ens-tris *, formed with suffixes -ens- (as in 
prat-ens-is, belonging to a meadow) and -fris (for Aryan -tara) from 
terra, earth; see . 


Der, terribl-y, terrible-ness. 


TERRIER, a kind of dog; also a register of landed property. 
(F, = L.) In both senses, the word has the same etymology. 
1. ME. terrere, terryare, hownde, Terrarius ;' Prompt. Parv. e 
dog was 50 called because it pursues rabbits, &c., into their burrows. 
Terrier is short for terrier-dog, i.e. burrow-dog. = F. terrier, ‘the 
hole, berry, or earth of a conny or fox, also, a little hillock ;” Cot.=— 
Low Lat. terrarium, a little hillock ; hence, a mound thrown up in 
making ἃ burrow, a burrow. Formed with neut. suffix -arium from 
terr-a, land, earth ; see Terrace. 2. A legal term; spelt terrar 
in Blount's Nomolexicon. = F. papier terrier, ‘the court-roll or cata- 
logue of all the names of g lord's tenants,” &c.; Cot. = Low Lat. 
terrarius, as in terrarius liber, a book in which landed property is 
described. Formed with suffix -arius from Lat. terra, as above. 

TERRIFIC, terrible, inspiring dread. (L.) Spelt terrifick, Mil- 
ton, P.L. vii. 497. = Lat. terrificus, causing terror. = Lat. ferri-, ap- 
pearing in ¢erri-tus, pp. of terrere, to frighten; and -ficus, causing, 
from facere, to make; see Terror and Fact. Der. terrific-ly. Also 
terrify, formed as if from a F. terrifier * (given in Littré as a new 


coinage), from 1.41. terrificare, to terrify. 

TERRITORY, domai tent otand round a city. (F.,— L.) 
In As You Like It, iii. 1. it itoire, ‘a 
territory ;’ Cot.—Lat. territorivm, a domain, the land round a town. 
For from Lat. terra, land; as if from α sb. with crude form 
territori-, which may be explained as possessor of land. See Ter- 
race. Der. territori-al, adj. 

TERROR, dread, great fear. (F., »- 1.) Formerly written 
terror, All's Well, ii. 3, 4 (first folio); but also terror, Meas. for 
(id.) Certainly from F., ot directly from 
, ‘terror ;’ Cot, = Lat. terrorentp acc. of terror, 
dread. = Allied to terrere, to dread, be greatly afraid, orig. to tremble. 
B. Terrere stands for tersere (like terra for tersa); cognate with Skt. 
tras, to tremble, be afraid, whence trdsa, t o TARS, to 
tremble, be afraid; whence also Lithuan. friszéti, to tremble, Russ. 
triasti, triasate, to shake, shiver. Fick, i. 600, Der. terror-ism. 
And (from same root) terri-ble, terri-fic, de-ter. 

concise, compact, neat. (L.) ‘So terse and el 


ant were 


* 


TESTER. 


of smooth: ‘many stones also, . . although 
terse and smooth ; T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. ii. c. 4. § 3-—Lat. 
tersus, wiped off, clean, neat, pure, nice, terse. Tersus is pp. of 
tergére, also tergére, to wipe, rub off, wipe dry, polish a stone 
(whence Sir T. Browne's use of terse). Root uncertain. Der. terse-ly, 


onass. 
TERTIAN, occurring every third day. (F,L.) Chiefly in the 
phr. tertian fever or tertian ague. * A feuer tertiane ;’ Chaucer,C.T. 
14965.—F. tertiane, "ἃ tertian ague;’ Cot. = Lat. tertiana, a tertian 
fever; fem. of tertianus, tertian, ongin to the third. = Lat. tertius, 
third = Lat. tres, three, cognate wit ‘Three, q.v. And see 
jerce. 

TERTIARY, of the third formation. (L.) Modern. = Lat. ter- 
tiarius, properly containing a third part; but accepted to mean 
ΕΣ ring to the third. — Lat. serti-us, third; with varius; see 


‘TESSELATE, to form into squares or lay with checker-work. 
(L.) Chiefly used in the pp. tesselated, which is given in Bailey's 
Dict. vol. ii. ed. 1731. " Tesseled worke ;’ Ku Hist. of ¢ 
Turks, 1603 (Nares), = Lat. cessellatus, furnished with small square 
stones, checkered.= Lat. fessella, a small squared piece of stone, a 
little cube, dimin. of tessera, a squared piece, squared block, most 
‘commonly in the sense of a die for playing with. β. Root uncer- 
tain; frequently referred to Gk. réccapes, four, from its square 
shape; but such ἃ borrowing is very unlikely, and a tessera was 
cubical, having six sides. It has been suggested that tessera= tens- 
“γα, ἃ thing shaken ; cf. Vedic Skt. tams, to shake. The word is 
Latin, not Greek. 

"| a pot in which metals are tried, a critical examination, 
trial, proof, (F., -- 1.) ‘The test was a vessel used in alchemy, and 
also in testing gold. ‘ Test, is a broad instrument made of maribone 
ashes, hooped about with iron, on which refiners do fine, refine, and 
part silver and gold from other metals, or as we use to say, put them 
to the test or trial ;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. M.E, test or teste, 
Chaucer, C.T. 16286; Group G, 818.—0.F. test, mod. F. té, a test, 
in chemistry and metallurgy (Hamilton). Cf. O.F. teste, sometimes 
used in the sense of skull, from its likeness to a potsherd; mod. F. 
4éte. It is probable that O.F. test and teste were sometimes con- 
fased ; they merely differ in gender; otherwise, they are the same 
word. Test answers to a Low Lat. ‘testum*, not found; whilst 
teste answers to a Low Lat. testa, used tq denote a certain vessel in 
treatises on alchemy; a vessel called a ‘esta is figured in Theatrum 
Chemicum, iij. 326. In Italian we find the same words, viz. testo, 
‘the test of silver or gold, a kind of melting-pot that goldsmiths 
vse,’ Florio; also testa, ead, pate, . . a fest, an earthen pot or 
gallie-cup, burnt tile or brick, a piece of a broken bone, a shard of a 
pot or tile” β,. All the above words are due to Lat. testa, a brick, 
ἃ piece of baked earthenware, pitcher, also a potsherd, ‘piece of 
bone, shell of α fish, skull. Τερία is doubtless an abbreviation of 
some, i.e. dried or baked, with ee clay or earthenware ; 
allied to terra (= tersa), Lo 3, to be dry; see 
‘Terrace and Soeelay ais puree, Der. test, verb; tested 
gold,’ Meas. for Mess. ii. 2.149. Also test-ae-e-ous, fester, test-y, q.¥. 

TESTACEOQUS, having @ hard shell. (L.) [π᾿ Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. Englished from Lat. testaceus, consisting of tiles, having 
a Shell, testaceous, = Lat. testa, a piece of dried clay, tile, brick. 
See a 


TESTAMENT, a solemn declaration in writing, a will, part of 
the bible. (F.,—L.) _M.E. testament, Rob. of Branne, tr. of Langtoft, 
p. 20, 19s Ancren Riwle, p. 388. = F. testament, ‘a testament or 
will;’ Cot, — Lat. testamentum, a thing declared, last will. — Lat. 
testa-ri, to be a witness, depose to, testify; with suffix -mentum. = 
Lat. testis, a witness. Root uncertain. Der. testament-ar-y ; in-test- 
ate, 4. v.; test-at-or, Heb. ix. 16, from Lat. testator, one who makes 9 
will; testatr-ix, Lat. testatrix, fem. form of testator. And see testify. 
(From Lat. testis) at-test, con-test, de-test, pro-test. 


2.3 

Ὁ it is a short form of festern, as in Latimers 
Sermons, 1584, fol. 94 (Todd). Again, festern is, apparently, a cor- 
ruptian of teston (sometimes testoon), which was ‘a brass cojn covered 
with silver, first struck in the reign of Hen. VIII. The name was 
given to shillings and sixpences, and Latimer got into trouble by 
referring to the newly coined shilling or tesfon; see Latimer, Seven, 
Sermons, ed. Arber, p. 85, where it is spelt festyon. In 1560 the 
teston of 6d. was reduced to 44d. The name feston was given to the 
new coins of Louis XII. of France because they bore the of that 
prince; but Ruding observes that the name must have been applied 
to the E. coin by mere caprice, as all money of this country bore the 


conceipts and expressions ;’ Fuller, Worthies, Devonshire (R.) @ head of the sovereign ;" H. B. Wheatley, note to Ben Jonson, Every 


TESTICLE. 
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Man in his Humour, iv. 104, where von occurs. -- Ἐς tuto, ‘a Hp, from ἔδρα, a base, which fom ὅδ᾽. cognate with E. st. 85 


testoon, a piece of silver coin worth xviijd. sterling τ᾿ Cot. =O. 
head; mod. F. séte. = Lat. testa, of which one sense was ‘ tall! 
see further under Test. 2. ¢ Testar for a bedde;" Palsgrave. The 
same word as M.E. testere, ἃ head-piece, helmet, Chaucer, C. T. 
Bot. | Che Teeter of a ed s* Prompt. ary. o OLF. testes, “any 


kind of head-pi Fists, whead; as above. 6 9: The 
slang Ef = is clearly a corraption of fester. 
TT land in males, secreting seminal fluid. (F.,=L.) 


In Cotgrave.= F. testicule, * ᾿ Cot. = Lat. testiculum, acc, 
of testiculus, dimin, of testis, a testicle, Prob. considered as a witness 
of manhood, and the same word as éestis, a witness; see Testament. 
TESTIFY, to bear witness, protest or declare. (F.,—L.) ΜΕ. 
testifien, P. Plowman, C. 172. = ἘΠ testifier, ‘ to testify ;' Cot. = 
Lat. testificari, to bear witness. = Lat. testi-. crude form of testis, a 
witness ; and -fic-, for facere, to make ; see Testament and Fact. 
Der. testif-er. 
TESTIMONY, evidence, witness. (L.) In K. Lear, i. 2. 88. 
Englished from Lat. testimonium, evidence. = Lat. testi-, crade form 
οἱ testis, 4 witness ; see Testament. The suffix -monium = Aryan 
-man-ya. _ @ The Ἐ. word is témoin, O. F. tesmoing. Der. testi- 
moni-al, in Minsheu, from F, testimonial, ‘a testimonial,’ Cot. ; from 
Lat. testimonialis, adj. 

STY, heady, fretfal. (F., “ L.) In Palsgrave; and in Jul. 
Ces. iv. 446. = F. testu, ‘ testy, heady, headstrong ;" Cot. = 0.F. 
teste, the head; mad.F. sé. See Test. Der. testi-ly; testi-ness, 

ib. iv. 1. 23. 

, THCHY, topchy, fretful, peevish. (F., = C.) In 
Rich. ΠῚ, iv. 4. 168; Troil. i. om. i, 3.22. The sense of 
tetchy (better techy) is full of tetches or teches, i.e. bad habits, freaks, 
w 


" Tetche, tecche, 


teche, or maner raf cndyeyone δεν condicio;? Prompt Par. ‘A 
chyldis tatches in playe, mores best inter ter Indendam ᾽ Horman, Vul- 
ria; cited by Way. " deceytfull aches 
Elyot’s Dict. ‘Of the maners, “hates sam condyciouse of houndes 
MS. Sloane 3501, c. xi; cited by Way. ‘Pe sires facches’ = the 

father's habits af μὰ τ 
of lawytsp 63.1.15. 

isgrace, 
fateh, teche, feque, te 
position, vice, \ F. tacke, ΠΝ 
ἴδε sense of stain, mark. Οἱ Ital, tacca, & otek cat, defect, stain, 
Port. and Span. tacha, a defect, flaw, crack, or tack. Prob. 
of Celtic origin ; from Bret. tack, a nail, a tack ; whence the sense 


de-tack, from the same source. We even find the E. form tack, a 
spot, stain; Whitgift’s Works, ii. 84 (Parker 8.5) @& Now cor- 
rupted to touch: -¥, from the notion of being sensitive to the touch. 
This is certainly a mere adaptation, not an original expression ; see 


Touchy. 
THTHER, a rope or chain for tying up a beast. (C.) Formerly 
written fedder.” “Live within thy adder," within your income’s 


bounds; Tusser, Husbandry, sect. τον 51. 9 (sidenote). ‘ Teddered 
cattle,’ id. sect. 16, st. 33 (E. Ὁ. M.E. tedir ; ‘ Hoe li 
torium, a tedyre;’ Wright's Vac. i. ‘she, “col. 2. “Not found earlier 
than the 15th century. Of Celtic origin. = Gael. teadAair, a tether ; 
taod, @ halter, a hair Tope, & ‘a chain, cable; taodan, a little halter, 
cord; Irish tead, ted, teud, a cord, , teidin, ἃ rope, cord; W. 
tid, a chain, tidmwy, a tether, tie. ” Wedgwood also cites Manx tead, 
teid, a rope. Cf. also W. tant, a stretch, spasm, also a chord, string, 
W. tanu, tedu, to stretch; Skt. tantu, a thread, from tan, to stret 
Rhys gives Irish teud, O. Irish tt, ας 
Lectures, p. 56. B. The root is 
the orig. sense may have been ‘ stret: 
cel. tise, a tether, Low G. tider, ti 


juivalent forms to W. tant ; 
shape “ΤΑ, to stretch ; and 
ed cord.” y. We also find 
tether, Norw. tjoder (Assen), 


Swed. tjuder, Dan. téir, N. Friesic adder (Outsen); bnt all these 
are probably of Celtic origin. Dex. tether, verb, 

IN, a figure with four angles. (F,=L.,— Ge) Te 
tragonal, that is, fourequare, as a fetragon or Blount’s 


Gloss., ed. 1674.—F. tetragone, adj., ‘ of four corners; Cot. = Lat. 
tatragonus. = Gk. τετράγων:οε, four-angled, rectangular, square. Gk. 
πέτρας, put for rerapa-, prefix allied to τέτταρες, Attic form of τέσ: 
‘capes, four, which is cognate with E, Four, q.v.; and γωνία, an 

angle, comer, from Gk. ov, a knee, cognate with ©. Knee. "Ch. 
Lat. prefix quadri-, similarly related to guatwor, four. Der. tetra- 
Stain AED NO 


sguilatent 
Phillips, δὰ 


NY, a pyramid, a solid figure contained by four 
P7 Spelt setraciron and. telranedron in 


‘Tetragon ; and see Four and Sit. Der. tetrakedr-al, adj. 


TETRARCH, a governor of a fourth part of a province. (L.. = 
Gk.) M.E. tetrark (ill spelt tetrak), Wyclif, Luke, ix. Polat. tetrarcha, 
Lake, ix. 7.=Gk. rer; a tetrarch. = Gk. rerp-, prefix allied to 
Fa , four; and | Sexe to bes first. Cf. Skt. ark, to be worthy. 

tragon ; also Four and Arch-. Der. tetrarch-ate; 
tarercey Gk. rerpapyia. 


aword of four syllables. (F.,-L.,=Gk.) 
A coined word ; from F. tetrasyllabe, ‘ of four syllables ;° Cot.=Late 
Lat. setrasyllabus (not in Ducange). = Gk. τετρασύλλαβος, of four 
srllables.= Gk, πέτρας. prefix allied to τέσσαρει, four: and συλλαβή, 
a syllable. See Tetragon; also Four and Syllable. Dez. 


tetrasyllab-ie. 
8 cutaneous disease. (E.) In Hamlet, i. 5, 71; and in 
Baret (1580). Μ. E. teter, Trevisa, ii. δι. ‘Hec serpedo, a tetere;’ 
Wright's Voc. i, 267.  A.S. teter. ‘ Inpetigo [= impetigo], teter ;" 
Wright's Voc. i. 20, 1. 2; ‘Briensis, teter;” id. i. 288, 1. 5. Cf, ὦ. 
zittermal, a tetter, ring-worm, serpigo. E. Miller also cites O.H.G. 
6 Die with the same sense, wee Stratmann gives as zitarock. 
Dies, in discussing F. dartre, explained as ‘a tettar or ringworme’ 
Me Marines σαν Boar Τὴν sone ας παιδία Bre. 
foe or darouéden, W. tarwden, taroden, a tetter, which he com- 
pares with Skt. dardru, with the same sense; and he supposes fetter 
to be a cognate word with these. Ὑ. Tetter seems certainly con- 
nected with Icel. titra, to shiver, twinkle, G. zittern, to tremble; 
with the notion of rapid motion, hence, itching. 
‘ONIC, pertaining to the Teutons or ancient Germans. 
Ges =Gothic.) Spelt Teutonick in Blount, ed. 1674.—Lat. Teutonicus, 
adj., formed from Teutosi or Teutones, the Teutons, a people of 
Germany. The word Teutones means no more than ‘men of thenation;’ 
being formed with Let, τα Lat, suffix -ones fix cones (pl 1) from from Goth. thiuda, a people, 
pation, or from a dialectal word, See further under 


‘TEXT, the original words of an author; a passage of scripture. 
(F.=_L.) ΜῈ. texte, Chaucer, C.T. 17185.=—F. texte, ‘a text, the 
original words or subject of a book ;’ Cot.—Lat. textum, that which 
is woven, a fabric, also the style of an author; hence, a text. 
Orig. neut. of feats, Pp. of texere, to weave. + Skt. taksh, to cut 
‘wood, prepare, form, B. Both from a base TAKS, extension of 
¥ TAK, to prepare, See Cartius, j, 271, who gives the three main 
Meanings of the root as ‘generate,’ ‘hit,’ and * prepare: and adds: 
‘The root is one of the oldest applied tp any of occupation, 
without any clearly defined distinction, so that we must not be 
ast if we meet the weaver (Lat. tex-tor] in company | with the 
carpenter (Skt. taksh-an, Gk. τέκ- των} and the marksman’ (Gk. τόξον, 
abow]. Der. text-book; textrhand, ἃ large hand in writing, suitable 
for the text of a book as distinct from the notes; teat-wal, M. E. 
textuel, Chaucer, C.T. 17184, from F. textuel, ‘of, or in, a text,’ Cot, 
coined as if from a Low Lat. textualis*, adj.; textwal-ly, ist. 
And see text-ile, text-ure below. From the same root are tech-nic-al, 
arabe bre-text, Also sub-tle, penta-teuch, toil (2). 

TILE, woven, that can be woven. (L.) ‘The warp and 
the woofe of ¢extiles;’ Bacon, Nat. Historie, § 846.: mat. fe textilis, 
woven, textile.= Lat.” textus, woven, pp. of texere; see Text. See 


“Tm TOR an anything disposi the parts. 
woven, a tion of 

& τῷ paranoia F feature, 8 texture, contexture, web ;" 

‘ot. Lat. textura, a web. = Lat, textus, pp. of fexere, to weave; see 

Pext. And see textile above. bi 


: ΤΗ. 


TH. This is a distinct letter from ¢, and ought to have a distinct 
symbol. Formerly, we find A.S. Ὁ and 8 used (indiscriminately) to 
denote both the sounds now represented by #4; in Middle-English, δ 
soon went out of use (it occurs in Genesis and Exodus, ed. rts), 

‘lst b and th were both used by the scribes. The letter 
assimilated in shape to y, till at last both were written alike; 
¥, ¥ (really the, that) are not juently pronounced by modern 
Engl Tike ye and yat ; it is to remark that γῇ man was 
never pronounced as ye man in the middle ages 

For greater distinctness, the symbol δ ‘be used for A.S. words 
(and th for M. E. words) correspond: responding to mod. E. words with the 
‘voiced’ th, as in thou ; διὰ the symbol p fo for Α. 5. and M. E. words 
corresponding to mod. E. words with the ‘voiceless’ th, as in thin. 
It is useful to note these three facts following. 1. When th is 


ie (Gk, 
es. 
een aera Se irpa-, prefix allied to τέσσαρεν, four ; and g initial, it is always voiceless, except in two sets of words, (a) words 


634 THAN. 


etymologically connected with that; and (6) words etymologically & 
connected with thow, 8. When ¢h is in the middle of a word or is 
Jinal, it is almost always ‘voiced’ when the letter ¢ follows, and not 
‘otherwise; cf. breathe with breath, A remarkable exception occurs in 
smooth. 8. No word beginning with th (except thurible, the base 
of which is Greek) is of Latin origin; most of them are E., but 
some (cesily known) are Greek ; thummim is Hebrew. 
μυ |, ἃ conjunction placed, after the comparative of an adjective 
or adverb, between things compared. (E.) Frequently written then 
in old books ; extremely common in Shaespeare {ist folio) M.E. 
thanne, thonne, thenne; also than, thon, then. = A.S. Son 
‘betera Sonne δαί redf’=better than the garment; Matt. vi. 
Closely allied to (perhaps once identical with) A.S, Sone, acc. masc. 
of the demonst. pronoun; see That. See March, A. 8. Grammar, 
§ 252. + Du. dan, than, then, + Goth. than, then, when; allied to 
thana, acc. masc. of demonst. pron. with neut. thata. + G. dana, then ; 
denn, for, then, than ; allied to den, acc. masc. of der. Lat. tum, then 
(=Skt. tam, δος. masc. of tat, that).  @] The same word as then; 
but mat diferntiated by 
THANE, a dignitary among the English (E.) In Mach. i. 2. 45. 
MLE. pein, Hlavelok, 2466. — Δ. 8 hugn, often γέη (by con: 
traction), a thane; Grein, ii. τὸ, “Ὁ lit. sense is ‘mature’ or 
grown up; and the etymology is from pigen, pp. of piAan, to grow 
up, be strong, avail, a verb which is commoner in the by-form peén, 
with pp. pogen. Leo gives ‘gepogen, maturus,’ from a gloss. 
Farther under ‘hoe (3). + Ich begn, a thane (the verb cognate to 
pikan doeg not appear).  G. degen, ἃ warrior; oe one who is 
mature ; from gedigen, pp. of Μ. Ἡ. Ὁ. diken, O.71.G. dihan (mod. 
& Sédeihen), to grow up, become matul Not connected with 
G. dienen, to serve, which is from quite a different base, and con- 


nected with Goth. thixs, a servant; Fick, iii. 135, 136. ow Fick 
legen) as immediately identical with 

This is even 

hip with the verb 


jon ig. So also Gowers ΑΝ 

serve;’ C.A. ae last line. = A.S. pane, often also pone, thought, 

grace or favour, content, thanks. "The primary sense of ‘thought 
5 


hough I may no bank de- 


that it is closely allied to Think, qv. The verb pancian, to 
thank (Mark, vil. 6), is a derivative from the sb.-+ Du. dank, sb.; 
whence danken, vb. + Icel. pikk (= pink), gen. pakkar; whence 
patha, vb. + Dan, tak, sb.; whence ἑαξξε, vb.;; cf. tanke, a thought, 
idea. 4 Swed. tack, sb.; whence ‘acka, vb. 4 Goth. thagts (for thanks), 
thank, Lake, xvii. 9; where the s is the usual suffix of the nom. sing.; 
cf. thagkjan, to think. 4 G. dank, sb., whence danken, verb. Der. 
thank, verb, a8 above; thankful, pancful, spelt Soncful and 
glossed ‘gratiosus, Wright's Voe. i. 61, col. 25 ‘honk fully, thank 
ful-ness; thankless, Cor. iv. 5. 76, thank-less-ly, thank-less-ness, thank- 
. fi 1g. Also thanks-giving, i.e, a giving 
..L, ii, 193; thanks-giver. 

‘TELAT, demonst. and rel. pronoun and conjunction. (E.) Μ.Ὲ. 
that.=A.S. Sat, orig. neut. of demonstrative pronoun, frequently 
used as neut. of the def. article, which is merely a peculiar use of the 
demonst. pronoun. | [The mase.s, and fern. sf ate from diferent 
base; see She.]. Very rarely we meet with a correspondi 
form Se, as in *Be hearpere’= the , Alfred, tr. of Boett 
xxxy. § 6, lib. ili, met. 12, where the Cotton MS. has ‘ se Teapot 
‘Also with a corresponding fem. form ted, as in δά δεό sdwul haebban 
sceal’= which the soul is to have; Adrianus and Rithens, in Ett- 
miiller’s A, S. Selections, p. 40, 1. 43. This gives us masc. Se, fem. 
‘Bed, neut. Sat, all from the same pronominal base THA = Aryan TA, 
meaning ‘he’ or ‘that;’ Fick, iit, 127, i. 586. The suffix -f in tha-t 
is merely the mark of the neut, gender, as in wha-t from who, ἐπὶ 
(formerly Αὐτῷ from he; it answers to Lat. <d as seen in is-tu-d, qui-d, 
#4, ill. B. This Aryan TA appears in Skt. tat, it, that, and 


in numerous cases, such as Αννα oes muse.) tdm, her (acc. fem.), 


} fem. 
conj that; Icel. pat, nent. the; Dan. den, 
the Swed. den, masc. and fem., det, neut., this; 


of E. et 

ison may ogre 
ING, NOM, se, “σύ, Dat ; GEN. Bars, Nére, 
» Bone, Bd, Sat; INSTRUMENTAL, 
PLur, sont. AND Acc. Bd; GEN. 


δῷ (ὐνν all genders). 


ira; Dat. Sim. 
Φ 


THEE. 


ea The proper plural of that is they; these and, those are doublets, 
both being the pl. of this; see This.’ Der. (from dat. sing.) there 
(a); (from ace. sing.) than, then; (from instrumental sing.) the (2); 
(from nom. pl.) they; (from gen. pl.) their ; (from dat. pl.) thens; see 
each of these words. And see the(1), thence, there (1), this, Hees, those. 
From same base, éant-amoxnt. 

THATCH, a covering for ἃ roof. (E.) A weakened form of thal, 
due to the use of the dat. thabke and pl. thakkes. Cf. prov. E. thack, αὶ 
thatch, thacker, a thatcher. M.E. pak, Prompt. Parv.=A.S. pec, 
thatch; Grein, ii. ot whence peccan (for pec-ian*), to thatch, 
cover, Grein, ii. 577. + Du. dak, sb., whence dekken, verb (whence 
Ee dak is borrowedye Teel pak, sb., pebja, v. + Dan. tag, sb, 
takke, v. Swed. tak, sb., tékke, v. 4 G. dack, s., decken, v. β. All 


THAK, to cover. 8, 

STHAK @Aryan of STAG, to cover; a8 is well shewn by Gk. τέγος, 
variant of στέγος, a roof. From the same root we have Skt. sthag, 
to cover, Gk. στέγειν, to cover, Lat. tegere (for stegere*), to cover, 
Lithuan. stégti, to cover, Irish teagh, a house, Gael. teach, tigh, a 
house, Gael. a stigh, within (i.e. under cover), W. ty, a house, for, to 
thatch; &c. Der. thatch, vb., as above; γεν spelt thacker, 
Pilkington’s Works, p. 38t (Parker Soc.). Also (from ‘Lat. tegere) 
tegument, tile. Also (from Du. decken) deck; and see tight. 

,W, to melt, as ice, to grow warm after frost. (E.) ΜΕ. 
pawen, in ‘comp. of pawed, thawed away, εὔδιον, Ἡ House of 
Fame, iii. 5 it pouym, Erompt. ar. pewian, or pomons 
“se wind $5. Seat and pawaS'=the [south] wind disperses and 
thaws; Popular Treatises on Science, ed. Wrig ight, p. 17, last line 
‘A weak verb, from a lost sb-FDa. αν to thaw, from doo, thaw. 
+ Icel. peyja, to thaw ; from pd, ἃ thaw, thawed ground ; cf. peyr, © 
thaw. + Dan. ἐδε, to thaw; ἐδ, a thaw. 4 Swed. toa, to thaw; £5, & 
thaw. Cf. M.H.G. dowwen, G. verdauen, to concoct, 

B. Fick gives the Teut. base as THAWYA, to melt, from a 

‘HU (Aryan TU), to swell, to become sti 3 see Tumid. Cf. 
‘Skt. toya, water, ἐμ, to become strong, to swell, tiv, to become fat ; 
perhaps the orig. sense was to become ao , overpower, said of the 
sun and south wind ; Fick, i. 6o2. jut, Curtins, i. 269, con- 
nects thaw with Gk. τήκειν, to melt, Lat. Yoses, moisture, Russ. taiate, 
to thaw; from 4/ TAK, to run, flow. Der. thaw, sb. 

connected with dew. 

“TELE (1), def article (E.). MLE. the. Α.8. ὅδ, very rarely used 
as the nom. maéc. of the def. article; we find, however, Se Acarpere 
=the harper; see quotation under That. The real use of A. 5. Be 
was as an indeclinable relative pronoun, in extremely common use for 
all genders and cases ; see several hundred examples in Grein, ii. 573-- 
517. }. Just as Α.8. se answers to Goth. sa, so Α. 8. Se answers 
to ‘an earlier which is the exact equivalent of Aryan TA, 

onom, base signifying ‘that man’ ‘or ‘he;’ see farther under 


TTECE (2), in what degre, in that degree. (E.) When we say ‘the 
more, the merrier” we mean ‘in what degree they are more numerous, 
in that degree are they merrier.’ This is not the usual def. article, 
Dut the instrumental case of it. M.E. the; as in ‘neuer the bet’= 
none the better, Chaucer, C. T. 7533.-- Α. 5. δ, Bi, as in Bf bet= the 
better ; see numerous examples Grein, ii. 568. ‘This is the instra- 
mental case of the def. article, and means ‘on that account” or ‘on 
‘what account,’ or ‘in that degree’ or ‘in what degree. Common in 
the phrase for δύ, on that account; cf. for Awy, on what account. See 
‘That ;. and see Why. + Goth. the, instramental case of def. article. 
ΕΣ bot, Μὲ dat. dat. (or inst.) case of pa. Cf. Skt. tena, instr. case of 


used with the sense of ‘therefore ;’ Benfey, p. 349, 
τ tad, neck. 


‘THBATER, a place for dramatic representations. (F.,-L.,=Gk.) 
ME, theatre, Chaucer, C.T. 1887; spelt teatre, Wyclif, Deeds 
[Acts], xix. 31. =F. theatre, ‘a theatre ;’ Cot.= Lat. theatrum.=Gk. 
θέατρον, a place for seeing shows, &c.; formed with suffix -rpor 
tar), from θεάτομαι, 1 see. "Cf. ϑέα, a view, sight, spectacle. 

}. Allied to Skt. dhyai, ta contemplate, meditate on; ἀγάπα, religious 
meditation; dhydéri, one who meditates; according to Fick, i. 635. 
But see Cartin, i. 314, where the ward is allied to Russ, divo, α 
wonder, &c. ; θαῦμα, a wonder. Der. theatr-ic~al, adj., theatr- 
: Ἰ.; amphi-theatre. And see theo-dolite, theo-ry. 


per, thrive. (E.. 

usually pe or pee, ching ‘CT. iets Tien oF thryrye, 
τ΄ Prompt. Parv.=A.S. edn, pidm, ti , thrive: ἃ 
strong’ verb, pt. t. ped, pp. pogen, Grein, ii “δ, closely allied to 

to increase, thrive, be strong, pt. t. bid, . Grein, ii, 
Goth, theihan, to thrive, ὦ increase, 
rosper, succeed. + G. gedeiken, 
, ProsPet ‘From ‘Tent. bese THE, to thrive (Fick, ἤν 134), 


ὧν Inno 


THEFT. 


answering to Aryan TIK, appearing in Lithuan. titi, to be worth, 
φεῖσαι mi μὰν {πῸ. peri ᾽ν to be unprofitable ; ἐἰδἐγεί, to 
aim; tail to fit; dekti (pres. t. tenki), to fall to the lot of = 

/ TAK, to generate, fit, &c.; see Curtius, i. 71; Fick, i. §88. Cf. 
Gk. τόκος, birth, also interest, increase, product. 

THEFT, the act of thieving, stealing, (E) ME. pefte, Chaucer, 
C.T. 4393 (or 4395). Theft is put for the/th, as being ‘easier to pro- 
nomnes= A, ἴδε, , pyfbe (with f sounded as σ, «πὰ ὅ 

ced), theft; Laws of Ine, 66 7 and 46; Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 

106 130. Formed with suffix -e (Aryan -fa) from A.S. Seif Μά", or 
ΜΡ, α thief, or from pedfian, to steal; sce Thief. + O. iufthe, 
theft from thiaf, a thief. + Icel. pi/8, sometimes pif? ; ΤΑ Μόν, ἃ 
thief. 

‘THETR, belonging to them. (Scand.) The word their belongs to 
the Northern sone ie than the Souther, and is rather a Scand. 
than an A.S. form. Chaucer uses or Aere in this sense (<A.S. 
hira, of them); C.T. 32. M.E. thair, Pricke of Conscience, 52, 
1862, &c.; thar, Barbour, Brace, i. 22, 23; pes3re, Ormulam, 127. 
‘The word was orig. not a possess. pron., but a gen. plural; more- 
cover, it was not ong: y. the eh lo οἱ he μ (he), bat of the def, article.= 

i rl peira® of them; used. os Bem Pl of Aone, 
0, ‘confusion ; it was really the gen. pl. of the et 
yy the Α. 5. forms. (The use of that for it is a 
peculiarity, ‘very common in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambs.) 

AS Odra, also δώ, gen. pl. of def, art.; see Grein, i. 565.4G. 
der, gen, δὶ. of def. art. + Goth. thize, fem. thizo, gen. pl. of sa, 40, 

‘See further under ‘They’ and That. Der. their-s, Temp. i. 
Baa Dessress, Ormulum, 2506; cf. Dan. deres, Swed. deras, 

‘analogy with our-s, your-s. 
aM where existence of a God. (Gk.) ‘All religion 
tae theism; Pref. to Cudworth, Intellectual System (R.) Coined, 
with suffix “ἐπι (Gk. xopos), from Gk. θεός, a god, on which difficult 
word see Curtius, ii, 122, Β. It can hardly be related to Lat. 
dows ὦ despite the (apparent) resemblance in sound and the identity of 
Ti is rather connected with θεσσάσθαι, to pray; cf. θέστφατος, 
spoken by a god, decreed; and even related (perhaps) to Gk. τίθημι, 
place, set. Der. the-ist (from Gk. θεόε) ; the-ist-ic, the-ist-ic-al; 
atheist, q-¥.5 apo-the-oris, q.v. And see theo-crac-y, theo-gon-y, 

-y, the-urg-y. 

“Teh , objective case of They, q.v. Der. them-selves. 
THEME, a subject for discussion. (F,=L,—Gk) ΜῈ, teme, 
P. Plowman, B. i τς 95% 61, vi. 23. Ata later period spelt theme, 
Mids. Nt, Dr. =O. F. teme, F. theme, ‘a theam,’ Cot,—Lat. 
thema.= Gk. θέμα, ‘hee which is laid down, the subject of an argu- 
ment.=Gk. base θε-, to place; τίθημι, I place. DHA, to place, 
put; whence Skt. did, to put; δα. See Mheeis. 

THEN, at that time, wfieweard τ therefore. “E) _ Frequently 
spelt than’ in old books, as in Shak. Merch, Ven. ii, 3. 200 (First 
folio) ; it rimes with began, Lucrece, 14: Orig. the same word as 
than, but δι, γὴν differentiated. Μ' Ἔ thenne, P. Plowman, A. i. 

562, 563. 


δ: 8.—A.S. Senne; also Sanne, Sonne, then, than; 
rein, 
‘THENCE, from that place or time. (E.) 


See Than. 
Μ.Ὲ. thennés (dis- 
syllabic), Chaucer, C.T. 4930; whence (by contraction) thens, 
written thence in order to represent that the final s was voiceless, and 
not sounded as z. Older forms thenne, thanne, Owl and Nightingale, 

132, 508, 1726; also thanene, Rob. of Glouc., p. 377, 1.16. Here 
thanne is a shorter form of thanene (or thanen) by the loss of n.—A.S. 
Sanan, Canon, thence; also Sananne, Banonne, thence, Grein, 
561. It thus appears that the fullest form was Sananne, which 
became successively thanene, thanne, thenne, and (by addition of s) 
thennes, thens, thence. § was added because -es was a favourite M. Ε΄, 
adverbial suffix, orig. due to the genitive suffix of sbs. Again, 
Sa-nan, Sa-nan-ne, is from the Teut. base THA=Aryan TA, he, 
that; see That. March (A.S. Grammar, § 252) explains -nan, 
snanne, 88. an oblique case of the (repeated) adj. suffix -na, with the 
orig. sense of * belonging to;’ cf. Lat. super-no-, belonging (super) 
above, whence the ablative adverb super-ne, from above. He remarks 
that belonging to and coming from are near akin, but the lost case- 
ending inclines the sense to from. ‘The Goth, innana, within, 
st-ana, without, Aind-ana, behind, do not have the plain sense from. 
Pott suggests comparison with ἃ preposition (Lettish πο, from). 
Here belong eds-an, from the east; aft-an, aft; feorr-on, from 
far; &c. Compare also Hence, Whence. + G. dannen, O.H.G, 
danndn, thence ; from G. base da-= Aryan ta, Der. thence-forth, 
thence forward, not in early use. 

THHOCRACY, the government of a state immediately by God; 
the state so governed. (Gk.) Ιη Blount’s Gloss, ed. 167 =Gk. 
ϑεοκρατία, the ταῖς of God; Josephus, Against Apion, 6 Crrench, 
Study of Words). Formed (by analogy with i ee aristo- 

Ὁ eracy, &c.), from Gk. 6¢0-, crude form of θεός, a god; and “κρατια, 


ra nae 
te at 


THERE, 635 
8. 
aparece (as in δημο-κρατία, δημο-κράτεια), i.e. ¢,,enrernment, 

rom κρατύς, strong, allied to f= herd. See ‘Theism and’ Hard: 
and see Democracy. Der. theocrat-ic, theocrat-ic-al. 
THEODOLITE, an instrument used in s1 fing for observin, 
angles and distances. (Gk.) In Blount, el τὸν, 74. Certainly 
Gk. origin; and a clumsy compound. The origin is not recorded 
and can only be guessed at. Perhaps from Gk. θεῶν μαι --ϑεάομαι, 
1 see; 686-8, a way; and λιτ-ός, smooth, even, plain. It would 
thus mean ‘an instrument for seeing a smooth way, or a direct 


course’ It is no particular objection to say that this is an ill- 
contrived formation, for it was probably composed by some one 
ignorant of Greek, just as at the present day we have ‘sine 


manubrium bair-brushes, although sine governs an ablative case. 

. Another suggestion is to derive it from θεῶ- μαι, I see, and δολιχός, 

τ, which is rather worse. The former part of the word we may 
besolerably sure of, See Theatre. 


T ‘of mythology which taught of the origin 
of the gods. ghee Gh). In Blount's Gloss. Raton ie 
theogony in Hes ἀρ ΒΝ Tlastrations to J 


form of dein a from Gk. base γεν-, to beget, 
from Gk. γένος, race, eae 
come. theogon-ist, ἃ 
writer on tl 

THEOL the science which treats of the relations between 


Logic. Der. 
ον δα theolog-ise, -ist ; theologi-an. 
lute. (F.,= Ital.) ¥ » adorbe, toorbe 
γέ). = Ital, tiorba ὮΝ TReholer ovgea wa 

"REM, a proposition to be proved. (L., bares In Phillips, 
a 1706. Lat. theorema,= Gk. θώρημα, a spectacle; Thence, a sub- 
ject for contemplation, princi theorem. Formed with suffix -ya 
(-nar-) from θεωρεῖν, to look at, behold, view. Gk. θεωρός, a spec 
fator.= Gk, Ged-pas, @ ebo-par, 1 see; with suffix -por (Aryan -ra). 


ition, speculation. (F,=L.,=Gk.) Spelt 
‘The M.E. word was theorike, as in Chaucer, 
On the insole prol. 59; Gower, CA. ii, 86, 1 17, This is 
F. theorigus, sb, fem.= Lat. theorica, adj, fem., the sb, ars, art, being 
understood. See Nares.]—F. theorie, ‘ theory;’ Cot.=Lat. theoria. 
=Gk. θεωρία, α beholding, contemplation, speculation. = Gk. θεωρός, 
a spectator; see Theorem. Der. theor-ise, theor-ist; also theor-et-ic, 
Gk. θεωρητικός, adj; theor-et-ic-al, -ly. 
THERAPHUTIC, , Petaining to the healing art. (F.,= 
gk) ae Ee ‘therapeutick, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674; and see Sir T. 
Errors, Ὁ, iv. c. 13. § 26.—F. therapentique, ‘ curing, 
haleey οἷ = Lat. therapetica, fem. sing. of adj. ἐλαγαβενι 
healing; the sb. ars, art, being understood. —Gk. θεραπευτικύό, 
clined to take care of, tending. Gk. θεραπευτήσ, one who waits on a 
great man, one who attends to anything. Gk. θεραπεύειν, to wait on, 
attend, serve.=Gk. Gepan-, stem of Oépay, a rare sb., for which the 
more usual form θεράπων, ἃ servant, is used. The stem Gep-am- means, 
literally, one who supports or assists; from base 6¢p-= Aryan DHAR, 
to SUPPOrt: cf. Skt. dhri, to bear, maintain, support; and see 
Firm. Der. therapeutics, 5. pl. 
‘THERA (1), in that place. (E.) ΜΕ. ther, Chaucer, 
written thar in Barbour’s Bruce. Α. 8, Sar, Ber, Grein, ii. 5¢ 
Perhaps, better written Sér, Sér, with long vowel. The base is 
HA =. TA, he, that; see That. March, Α. 8. Gram. 
§ 252, explains the suffix -r as the locative case of the comparative 


suffix -ra; cf. Skt. upd-ri, Gk. dwep, Lat. supe-r, Goth. ufer, A.S. 
afer, E, over ob Du. door. + Teel. par. Dan. and Swed, dr. + 
Goth. thar. + G. da, M.H.G. dar, 0.H.G. dar, déra. Cf. Here 


and Where. 

THERE. (2), only as a prefix. (E.) In therefore, there-by, δες, It 
will suffice to explain ἐ fore. This is μ. = therfore, with final -¢, 
as in Ormulum, 2431, where we find: ford sey3dé 3ho 
word.’ Compounded of A.S. Odre, dat. tem of def, art., and the 
Prep. ‘fore (aissylsbic), before, for the sake of, because of; hence 

re forem fore Bdrem because of the thing or reason, where some 
fem, sb. is understood. We might supply sace, dat. case of sacu, 
strife, process at law, cause; so that thereforemfore Sdre sace= for 
that cause. rer the ΕΝ fore (allied to, yet distinct from for), see 

Grei Γ ‘thus appears that the final ¢ in therefore 
is not’ wrong, “bat therefore and therefor are equivalent. For the fem, 
@dat. Sere, see further under That. We may also note that there in 


636 THERMOMETER, 


composition is not guite the same as the adv. there. 
compounds are there-about or (with added adverbial suffix -s) there- 
about-s, there-after, there-at, there-by, there-from, there-in, thereof, 
there-on, there-through, there-to, there-unto, there-xpon, therewith. AS 
to these, the A.S. tions after (after), at (at), be (by), fram 
(from), in (in), (oh. ‘on (on), ἐό (to), soi (with), are all found with 
the dat. case ; the forms there-about, there-through, are not early, and 
prob. due to analogy. The construction with Sdr(e) before its, 
Position bparei hae nas. Ἄνω @ thing is referred to, is 
generally substituted for Ait with a prep., the prep. being joined on 
to the 3 e.g. om hit ‘Sdron; Curfon hie Bet of beorhtum 
αἰάπε, gesetton hie δάτον sigora Wealdend = they cat it (the tomb] out 
of the bright rock, they placed in it the Lord of victories;’ Sweet, 
A.S. Grammar, 2nd ed. p. We can easily see how Sdreon, 

in become Sdron, Sérin; and this may account for the loss of 
the final ¢ of there in M.E. therfore. 

THERMO! an instrument for measuring the variations 
of temperature. (Gk.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. First ine 
vented about 1597 (Haydn), Coined from Gk. @epyo-, crade form 
of θερμός, hot, warm ; and μέτρον, a measure, a measurer, for which 
see Metre. B. The Gk. θερμός is su by Curtius (ii. 99) 
to be cognate with E, warm ; but there are difficulties as to this; see 
‘Warm. Rather, θερμός is almost certainly related to Skt. gharma, 
heat, and therefore to E. glow. The root is4/ GHAR, to shine, 
glow; see Glow. Der. thermometr-ic, -ic-al, -ieal-ly; and see 
Asovtherm-al. 


THESAURUS, a treasury of knowledge, esp. a dictionary. 
(L,.=Gk) Α doublet of Treasure, q. ¥. p 

‘THESE, pl. of This, Doublet, those, 

THESIG, a statement laid down to be argued about, an essay on 


,=Gk.) In Minshen, ed. 1627.—Lat. the: 
θέσις, a proposition, statement, thing laid down. Put for Ge-r1-s*, 
allied to 6e-rés, placed, verbal adj. from the base 6e-=4/DHA, to 
put, place. See Theme. Der. anti-thesis, apo-thesis, epen-thesis, 
Aypo-thesis, mata-thesit, para-thesis, paren-thesis, pros-thesis, pro-thesis, 
synthesis, From same root are apo-the-c-ar-y, ana-the-ma, epi-the-t, 
theme, the-s-au-rus, treasure, 


THEURGY, sy . (L4,eGk.) Rare, Aname 
applied to a kind off magic suid fo Be performed by the operation of 
gods and demons. Rich. gives an example from Hallywell’s Melam- 

nvea (1682), p. 51. Englished from Lat. theurgia, Latinised 
form of Gk. θεουργία, divine work, magic.—Gk. @¢é-, crude form 
of θεός, a god; and ἔργιον, work, cognate with E. work. The 
diphthong ov is due to coalescence οἵ ὁ ande. See Theism and 
‘ork. Der. theurgi-c, theurgi-c-al, 

THEWS, pl. sb. sinews, strength, habits, manners. (E.) 
and limbs ;’ Jul. Ces. iii. 1. 81; cf. Haml. 12, M.E. pewes, 
i.e. habits, manners, Chaucer, C. T. gns. ‘Alle gode peawss,’ all 
good virtues; Ancren Riwle, P49, 1. 16. The sing. peauwe (dat. 
case) occurs in Layamon, 1. 6361, with the sense of sinew or strength; 
on which Sir F. Madden remarks: ‘This is the only instance in the 
poem of the word being applied to bodily qualities. Cf. Scotch 
thowles, feeble.’ In other it occurs in the pl. peawwes, ewes, 
U1, 2147, 6899, 7161, with the usual sense of mental qualities. Of 
course, as in all metaphorical cxpressions, the sense of ‘bodily 
strength’ is the orig. one, and that of ‘mental excellence’ is 
secondary. Α. 5, pedw, habit, custom, behaviour; the p pedwas 
signifies manners; Grein, ii. 584. The word does not to 
occur with the orig. sense of strength, but the derived verb pjwan 
exhibits it, ‘Exeo, minando boves ad campum’ is glossed by τς gt 
ἀξ, pywende oxon to felda’=I go out, driving oxen to the fiel 
i.e. exercising my strength to compel them; Alfric’s Colloquy 
(Arator). 4+ O. Sax. thau, custom, habit. + O.H.G. dow, dau (cited 
by E. Miller). B. The base is shai, evidently from Tent. base 
THU, to be strong, to swell, as noted by Fick, iii. 135.—4/ TU, to 
be strong, to swell; cf. Skt. ἐμ, to be strong, to increase, Hv, to 
become fat, ἐωνί- (prefix), greatly, much; Lithuan. tuiti, to grow 
fat, Russ. éuchnite, to fatten. y, It will thys he seen that the 
sense of bulk, strength, comes straight from the root, and is the 
true one; it survives in Scotch thowless, thewless, thieveless, for which 
Jamieson gives ἃ wrong etymology, from A.S. pedw, a servant, 

τ Ὡς same root. The remarks in 


‘a word which, however, is from 
Trench, Select Gl age due to a misapprehension of the facts. 
yuite distinct from thigh, but the root is the same. 

TY, used as pl. of de, she, it. (Scand.) The word they is 
chiefly found in the Northern dialect ; Barbour uses nom, thai, gen. 
thair, dat. and acc. thaim or tham, where Chaucer uses nom. they, 
C.T. 18, gen. here, hire, Air, id. 588, dat. and acc. hem, id. 18. The 
Ormulum has pe33, they, bexve, their, of them, pessm, dat. and acc., 
them, Of these forms, hem survives only in the mod. prov. E. ‘em, 


‘Thews 


THILL. 


y. Similar® Again, Aere and hem (A.S. Aira or Acora, heom-or him) are the true 


forms, ly used as the pl. of Ae, from the same base; whilst 
they, ther, them aze really cases of the pl. of the def article." B. The 
use is Scand., not E.; the A.S. usage confines these forms to the 
def. article, bat Icelandic usage allows them to be used for the 
personal pronoun. =Icel. prir, nom.; peirra, gen. ; beim, dat.; used 
to mean they, their, them, as the pl. of han, hon, he, she. The 
extension of the use of dat. them to its use as an accusative is precisely 


parallel to that of Aim, properly a dat. form only. The Icel. ace. is 
and Swedish co 


Ὁ. dic 
il 139.) Perhaps 
tinghy thick, fat, dense, W. sew, thick, plump. Frequently referred 
to Ἐ, thee, to prosper, see Thoe (2); but this is very doubtful and 
unsatisfactory. y. Fick also suggests (i. 87) ἃ connection be- 
tween thick and Lithuan. ‘axkus, thick; and compares both with 
Skt. tach, to contract. Der. thich-ly, thickness, A.S. picnes, Mark, 
iv. 5 τ: thick-ish; thick-en, Mach. iii. 2. 50, properly intransitive, like 
Goth. verbs in παν, formed by analogy with other verbs in -en, or 
borrowed from Icel. pykina, to become thick (cf, A.S. piecian, to 
make thick, Hlfric’s Gram. ed. Zupitza, p. 220); thicket, L. 1.1. iv. 
2. 60, A.S. piccet, of which the pl. piccefu occurs in Ps. 
8 to translate Lat. condensa; thick-head-ed ; thich-shin, sb., 
Dr. iii. 2. 13. ἥ 

THIEF, one who steals. (E.) 
Matt. xxvi. 55; 
Grein, ii, 588, ᾿ 
G. αἰῶ, O. HG. diup. 4 Goth. thiubs, 


6, thigh, rum] 
igh me, iii, 135. The orig. sense i 
“the fat, thick, plomp part 5 cf. Icel. pj6, the rump. Closely 
it of animals, tdkti, to become fat, tdkinti, to 
fatten; Russ. ἐμᾶς, fat of animals, twchnite, to fatten. From a base 
TUK, extension of 4/ TU, to increase, be strong, swell; see Tumid; 

and see Thew. 
‘THILL, the shaft of a cart. (E.) “ΤΆΣ, the beam or draught- 


tree of a cart or waggon, upon which the yoke hangs; Tiller or 
Thill-korse, the horse under the thill hips, ed. 1706. 
Hence fi put for shill-horse, Merch. Ven. ii. 2.100; fill for 
till, a, 48. ME. pille. ‘Thylle, of a carte, Temo; 
Thylle-horse, Veredus, 


Voc. i. 168, 
id. i. 38, L183 
gis "Are ‘Le. ἃ thilling of 

or floor to 
ep. ja ἃ ship, a bench for rowers, deck. Ἢ 
is, shit, ὦ, diale, a board, plank. 8. 
under the Teut. THELYA, ἃ plank; there is another closely 
allied type TH! under which may be ranged A. S. pel, a plani 
(0 1g in pell-festen, that which is compacted of planks, a shij 
Grein, ii.'579, and in other comy noted by Grein, s.v. be 
Teel. pili, ἃ wainscot, plank, O. il, dilo, a plank, “Root un- 
known; Fick su; ts comparison with Skt. tala, ἃ surface. q@ Many 
dictionaries render the Icel. and G. words by deal, with reference to 
a deal-board ; but the connection of deal with skill is very doubtful. 
No donbt the Du. deel, meaning ἃ plank, board, is the same as 
E. deal, and prob. gave rise to that particular use of the E. word. 


as in“ I saw ‘em go;’ whilst the gen. here is (perhaps) entirely lost: g But we may just as well connect Du. deel, a plank, with Du. deel, a 


THIMBLE. 


division, share; and then E. deal remains the same word in all its: 
senses. Der. thill-horse, as above. 

TH ἃ metal cover for the finger, used in sewing. (E.) 
‘Though now worn on the finger, similar protections were once worn 
on the thumb, and the name was given accordingly. Μ. Ἑ. pimbil. 
*Thymbyl, Theca ;’ Prompt. Parv. Formed (with excrescent ὁ, 
in thumb itself) from A. S. pjmel, a thumb-stall; A.S, Leechdoms, ii, 
150, 1.6. Formed with suffix ἰ, indicative of the agent, or in this 
case of the protector, from Α. 5, péma, a thumb; see Thumb. 
Thimble = thumb-er ; formed by vowel-change. 

THIN, extended, slender, lean, fine. (E.) Μ. Ε. pinne, Chaucer, 
(Τ᾿ 9586; punne, Ancren Riwle, p. 144, 1. 13.—A.S. pyane, Grein, 
ii. 613. $Du ds dun. oie punar. + Dan. snd (for tmnt + Swed. 
tunn. + G. I. G. dunni, 4 W. teneu; Gael. and Irish tana. 

Russ, ‘oat Sat tenuis. + Gk. ravads, slim. Skt. tanw. 

}. All from Aryan TANU, thin, slender, orig. outstretched, as in 
Gk. rayaés; in the Teut. words, the vowel a has changed too 
the influence of following w, and then to w or y; see Fick, i. 592, iil. 
130. From «TAN, to stretch; cf. Skt. fan, to stretch, Goth. 
uf-thanjan, A. S. dpenian, to stretch out, Lat. ten-d-ere. Der. thin-ly, 
thinness ; thinnsish ; thin, verb. From Same root are ten-uity, at-ten- 
mate, exten-uate; tena-ble, q. ¥.3, tend (1), q. 

THING, THY. poss. pron. belonging to thee. (Ε). ΜῈ, thin, 
with long i, and ‘without final 4: gen. thines, dat. thine, nom. and 
ace. pl. thine; by loss of n, we also have M.E. thi=mod, E. thy. 
Tht n was commonly retained before a vowel; ‘This was thin οἱ 
and min also certain ;’ Chaucer, C.T. ng To me, that am thy 
cosin and thy brother,’ id. 1133.—A.S. Sin, poss. pron., declined 
like 2 ie tive; derived from Sin, gen. fase of δώ, then : see 
Thou. Dian, pin, pitt, poss, pron.; from pin, gen. of pi. «᾿- 
Dan, and Swed. din, poss. pron. 4G. dein; from deiner, gen, of du, 
++ Goth. theins ; from theina, gen. of thu, 

MLE. ping, Chaucer, C. T. 


‘THING, an inanimate object. (E.) 
13865.—A.S. ping, a thing; also, a cause, sake, office, reason, 
council ; also written pineg, pinc, Grein, ii. 592. + Du. ding.  Icel. 
ping, a thing; also, an assembly, meeting, council. 4 Dan. and Swed. 
fing, ἃ thing ; also, an assize. + G. ding, O.H.G. dine. B. From 
‘Tent. type THINGA, Fick, ifi. 134; prob. allied to Lithuan. ki 
(pres. t. fenkd), to fall to one’s share, to suffice ; Ati (pres. t. tinkit), 
to suit, fit; tinkas, it happens, tikras, fit, right, proper. If so, it is 
from TAK, to “fit, prepare; on which root see Curtius, i. 271. 
feces would thus appear to be ‘that which is fit,’ that which 
* an event; or ‘that which is prepared,’ a thing made, object. 
FFfom the same root is A.S. pen, to thrive, as shewn under 
"Thee (2); which is certainly related to the curious verb pingan, to 
grow, only found in pt. t. subj. punge (Grein, ii. 593) and a PP a 
pungen (idi. 471). 441 Only very remotely related to chink. 
“rem, Μ. Ε. any ping ; mo-thing, M. E. no thing ; also hurtings pe 
to exercise the mind, judge, consider, Suppose, purpose, 
di ὧν ΤῊΣ, Μϑτι distine ron the impere vere ΤΑΝ | hes 
wuoer, Ὁ, T. 32: istinct from the impers. ver 
explained Sade? ἼΤΩ ἊΝ ‘but confusion between the two was 
easy and common. Thus, in P. Plowman, A. vi. ere have J 
written Z pinke in the parallel passage, B. The ptt. οἱ both 
verbs often appears as poughte, pp. bought. Strictly, t. t. of 
think should have become thogat, and of me-thinks shoul id tare 
me-thught, but the spellings ogk and ugh are confused in modem 
E. under the form ough.= A. S. pencan, poncean, to think, pt.t. pote; 
Grein, ii. 579. A weak verb, allied to pane, sb., (1) a thought, 
(2) 0 thank; see Thank. + yettie old pt. τ. pati, to perceive, 
Know. + Dan. tanke. + Swed. Ὁ. denken, pt. τ. dackte. + 
Goth. thaghian( (=thankjan), pt. t. ‘hata All from a Tent. 
base THANK or THAK, to think, suppose 128. This 
is allied to the curious O. Lat. tongére, to think, to know, a Prax 
nestine word preserved by Festus (see White); also to Lithuan, 
tikéti, to believe. The last word may be connected with the Lithuan. 
words mentioned in the last article. The root is TAG, weakened 
from of TAK, to fit; see Fick, . 588, Curtius,i. 271. γ. The word 
ohne ἐς is from the same root, but in a much closer connection; see 
Der. thought, sb., q.v. Allied to thank, and (very re- 


motely) bern’ thing. 
TTHETED, the ordinal of the namber three, (E.) Put for thrid. 


MLE. pride, Chaucer, C.T. 12770; spelt pirde, Seven Sages, ed. 
Weight 1 49.-A.S. bridda, third; Grein, ii. 499.—A.S. bred, pri, 
‘+ Du. derde.+ Icel. priti. Dan. tredie; Swed. 


+6. pes Goth. thridja. 4 ΝΥ. tryde, trydedd; Gael. and 
τ trian, 4 Russ. éretii. 4+ Lithuan. tréczias. Lat. tertius. 4 Gk. 
τρίτος. Skt. tritija. }. All from a form TERTA, TERTIA, 
or TARTIA, as variants οἱ ‘TRITA; Fick, i, 605. Der. third-ly; 
and see riding. 

THIRL, 10 pierce. (E.) See Thrill. 


THOLE. 637 


cy THIRST, mess, eager desire for drink, eager desire. (E.) 
E. purst, P. Plowman, Β, xviii. 366; various readings pruste, 
ne prest.—A.S. purst, Grein, ii, Git; also pyrst, pirst, id. 613; 
whence pyrstan, verb, id. 614. 4 Du. dorst; whence dorsten, verb, Ὃ᾿ 
Icel. porsti; whence pyrsta, vb. Dan. térst; whence te, vb. 
“Swed. térst; whence torsta, vb. + G. durst; whence diirsten. + 
Goth. paurstei, sb. B. All from Teut, base THORSTA, thirst, 
Fick, iii, 133; where -fa is a noun-suffix ; the orig. sense is dryness. 
From Teut. base THARS, to be dry, appearing in the Goth. strong 
vb. thairsan (in comp. gathairsan), pt. t. thars, pp. thaursans. = 
¥ TARS, to be dry, to thirst ; cf. Skt, tarsha, thirst, frish, to thirst, 
Trish tart, thirst, drought, Gk. ὑτέρσ-εσθαι, to become dry, τερσ-αίνειν, 
to dry up, wipe up, Lat. forrere (for forsere*), to parch, terra (for 
tersa*), dry ‘Der. thirst, vb., as above; thirst-y, Α. 8: 
ig, Grein, ii, 611; thirst-i-ly, thirst-i-ness, And (from the same 
Toot) terr-ace, torr-id, test, toast, tur-een. 


THIRTEEN, three and ten. (E.) _M.E. prettene, P. Plowman, 
B. ν. 214.-- Α. 5. predténe, γγεόίύκε, Grein, 99.— A. 8. ‘, three; 
and τόν, (jm ten with suffix -e. See Three and . + Du, 


1. 

dertien. + Icel. van. + Dan. tretten, 4 Swed. ἐγείίον. ἐν Ὁ. drei- 
zehn. All simi compounds. Der. thirteen-th, A.S. predtedda 
(Grein), Tcel. prettdndi, where the », dropped in A.S., has been 

Testor 
THIRTY, three times ten. (E.) M.E. pi Wyclif, Luke, iii. 
3 pretty, erty, Prompt. Parv., p. 492.— A. pritig. prittig. Grein, 
601; the change of long i to short i caused the doul eubling of the «; 
=A,S. pri, variant of pred, three; and -tij ᾿ fix denc τ᾿ 
see further under Three and Ten. + vp Toe patric + 
Af thier ‘compounds, 


Dan, tredive. 4 Swed. trettio. + G. dreizig. 
Der. thirti-eth, A.S. pritigdba, 
THIS, demonst. 


rom, denoting ἃ thing near at hand. (E.) 1. Sm= 
this, Chaucer, C.T. 1574; older form’ thes, 
70, 1. 1a.mA.S. Ses, masc.; Beds, fem.; Bis, 
. 581. + Du. deze. + Icel. pessi, masc. and fem. ; 
petta, neuter. + G. dieser j M.H.G. diser; O. .G. deser, The O. 
Sax. form is supposed to have been thesa, but it does not appear 
in the nom. masculine. B. This is most likely an emphatic form, 
due to joining jominal bases THA and SA. For the 
discussion of t! t and She. See March, A.S. Grammar, 
$133. 8. Prumat yonus, The mod. E. pl. form is these; those 
being only used as the plural of ἐδαί. This distinction is unoriginal ; 3 
both thes nd those are varying forms of the plaral of this, as will at 
once appear by observing the numerous examples supplied by Strat- 
mann. . The WE word for ‘those’ was ‘oor thoo, due to 
AS. δά, oom of the def. article; in accordance with this idiom, 
we still have the common prov. E. ‘they horses’ «those horses; it 
will be easily seen that the restriction of the form those (with 0) to 
its modern use was due to the influence of this older word tho. For 
examples of thom those, see Wyclif, Matt. iii, 1, xili. 17. y. It 
remains to give examples of the M. E, pl. forms of ¢ais. Layamon 
has pas, pars, pes, peos, Il. 476. 1038, 2219, 3816; alle pos =all these, 
Ayenbite of yt, p. 10, L 17; pos word=these words, Owl and 
Nightingale, le, 149i, ee wordet= these words, P. Plowman, B. 
wordes =these words, id. C, i. 198.—A.S. δάε, δάε, 


the two 


this, Grin i g81- Of these forms, δάε became those, while 
5 became fess 
THISTLE, a prickly plant. (E.) Μ. Ε. pistit, spelt thystylle in 


Prompt. Parv.; where we also find sowthystylle = sow-thistle, = A.S. 
Pistel ; ‘Carduns, pistel,’ Wright's Voc. i. 31, col. 2. 4 Du. distel. + 
Icel. pistill. Dan. tidsel. + Swed. tistel. 4 G. distel; O.H.G. 
distil, distula, B. The Tent. type is THISTILA, i. 134. 
‘The loss of » before s being not uncommon, there can be little doubt 
that F Fick is right in regarding THISTILA as standing for THINS- 
¢. ‘the tearer σ᾿ from the base THINS, to pull, appearin, 
i ‘ctthinsan, to pull towards one, M.H.G. dinsen, OH. € 
‘0 pull forcibly’ t to tear. Cf. Lithuan, testi (put for tensti), 
to stretch, pull, ¢gsyti (for tansyti), to pull forcibly, tear, from a 
base TANS which is clearly an extension from the commén 4/ TAN, 


ἴα stretch ; see Der. thistl-y. 
M.E, thider (cf. M. E. fader, 


Thin. 

HITHER, to that place. (E.) 
ue mod. E, father, mothe: Chaucer, C.T. 1265.0 A. S. Bider, 
‘Syder, thither; Grein, 390.  Icel. padra, there. 4 Gi Ἢ thathro, 
thence. }. The τὰν δες is THATHRA, Fick, iii. 127; cf. 
‘Skt. ἐσίγα, there, thither. Formed from Teut. TH. ‘= Aryan TA, 
demonst. pronom. base, for which see That; with a suffix (Aryan 
tra} sp sed to be the instrumental case of a comparative in -ta-ra; 
ace March, A.S. Grammar, § 22, Compare Hither and Whithe 
Der. thither-ward, A. S. 


τι 
iderweard, Grein, ii. 591. 

THOLE (1), THOWL, a pin or peg in thé side of a boat to 

keep the oars in place. (E.) Commonly called a thole-pin, though 


φίλε addition of pin is needless, M.E. hol, fol, ‘Tholle, carte-pynne, 
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or fol-pyn, Cavilla;’ Prompt. Parv. ‘ Tholle, a cartpynne;’ Pals-© Gael. forms can be explained 


grave. = Α 8. pol; ‘Scalmus, (μοὶ, Wright’s Voc. ii. 120. (8th 
cent.) Du. dol, ‘a thowl;’ Sewel. + Icel. pollr, = fir-tree, 
& young fir, also a tree in general, as ask-polir, ash-tree, dlm-pollr, 
elm-tree ; also a wooden peg, the thole ofa pian Cf. Teel, pall 
. pallar), a young fir-tree. ¢ Dan. fol, a stopple, stopper, thole, 
gy Suck tall, at pine-tres ‘Swed. dial. #dll, the same (Rietz). 
And cf. Norweg. tall, toll, a fir-tree, esp. a young fir-tree; toll, 
ἃ thole (Assen). Β. Just as E. tree came to be a general term 
fora piece of wood, as in axletree, swingle-tree, boot-tree, and the 
like, it is easy to see that thole had once the sense of ‘stem’ or 
‘tree,’ and, being esp. applied to young trees, came to mean the 
thole'of a Boat, as being made of a slip from ἃ young tree or stem. 
Sometimes connected with tail re is no clear link between 

¢ words, esp. as to form. Der. thole-pin. 

"THOLE (2), to endure, suffer. (E.) In Levins, Obsolete in 
books, but # good word ; it still occurs in prov. E. ‘He that has a 
red er ‘may thole some thistles ;’ North-Country Proverb, in 

ett. MLE. potien, olen, Chaucer, C. T. 7128.=A. 5. polian, to 
suffer, endure, tolerate; Grein, ii. 594. ]οεὶ. pola, the same. Dan. 
sale. + Swed. tdla, 4 M. Η. ὦ. dolen, doln . dolén, tholén ; 
whence M. H.G. duld, G. geduid, patience.-Goth. thulan. β. All 
from a base THOL, from earlier THAL, answering to TOL from 
TAL, to bear; fol- ap in Lat. tollere, 5 see 

Aner ander Tolerate, pears 

THONG, « strip or strap of leather. (.) Spelt shwomeve in 
Levins, Put for thwong ; the w is now lost. | M.. pwong, Wyclif, 
John, i. 27; we also find pong, Rob. of Glouc. p. 116, 1. 5. = A.S. 
Juang ; in seed-pwang =shoe-thong, John, i. 27. The change from a 
to 0 before m is common, as song = ἃ. 5. sang, strong = A.S. strang. 
plcel. puengr, a thong, latchet; esp. of a shoe. β. The lit. sense is 
“a twist,’ or ‘that which is forcibly twisted,’ and it is properly Ca 
plied to a twisted string rather than, as now, to a strip. Τί 
‘verb from which it is derived will be found under Twinge, q. v. 
‘THORAX, the chest of the body. (L., = Gk.) Α medical term. 
In Phillips, ed. 1706 ; Blount gives the adj. thorachique. = Lat. thorax 
(gen. thoracis), the breast, chest, a breast-plate. — Gk. θώραξ (gen. 
ϑώρακοι), a breast-plate ; also, the part of the body covered by the 
Dreast-plate. β. The orig. sense is ‘protector’ or ‘defender ;* the 
Gk. θωρακ- answers to Skt. dédraka, a trunk or box for keeping 
clothes, lit. a protector or preserver, from dhri, to bear, maintain, 
support, keep, &c. = 4/ DHAR, to bear, hold; see Firm. Der. 
aR a at nt emo 

[, a spine, sharp woody spifie on the stem of a plant, a 
iny plant. (E.) ΜΕ. porn, Wyclif, Matt. xxvii. 29. = Agen 

Jatt. xxvii. 29.4+Du. doorn.+ Icel. porn.Dan, tidrn. 4 Swed, forne. 
+G.dorn. + Goth. thaurnus, cf. Russ, terme, the black-thorn, 
térnie, th Polish farn, a thorn. . The is 
THORNA, Fick, iii, 131; from the base THAR = Aryan 
bore, pierce, so that the sense is ‘ piercer ;* the suffix -na used 
to form the sb. from the root. farther under Trite. Der. 
thorn-y, cf. A.S. pornikt, thorny, Wright’s Vocab. i. 33, col. 2; 
thorn-less. Also thorn-back, the name of a fish which has spines on its 
back, M.E. pornebake, Havelok, 759. 

THOROUGH, going through and through. complete, entire. 
(Ε} It is merely αὶ later form of the Prep. throug which was 
spelt porw as early as in Havelok, 631, and purw in 
Kile, p.92.1 1. Shak, has ihorough as prep.. Merry Wives, iv. 
5. 85, Mids. Ne. Dr. ii 1.3 (where the folios and’ and quarto bave 
through); also as an adv., it pierced me thorough,’ Pericles, iv. 3. 353 
and even as an adj. L.L.L. ii.a3g. The use of it as an adj. pro- 
Dably arose from the use of throughly or thoroughly as an adv. in 
place of the adverbial use of through or thorough. Cf. ‘ the feast was 
throughly ended τ᾽ Spenser, F.Q. iv. 12.18, We find thorough as ἃ 
ab,, in the sense of ¢ , J. Bradford's Works, i. 303 (Parker 
Society). The old sense of through is still preserved in thorough-fare, 
ie. through-fare, See Through. Der. thorough-ly, thorough-ness ; 
thorough-bred, thorough-going, thorough poced. Also thorough-bass, 
which prob. means through-bass, the bass being marked throughout 
by figures placed before the notes ; and thorough-fare, i.e. through- 
fare, Cymb. i. 2. 11, Milton, P. L. x. 393. 

THORP, THORPE, a village. (E.) Best spelt thorp. In 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, Ὁ. xii. st. 32. M.E. borp, Chaucer, C. T. 8075. 
=A.S. porp, as a place-name, Α. 5. Chron, an. 963. It means a 
village. + Du. dorp, a village. + Icel. porp. + Dan. orp, a hamlet ; 
Swed. torp, a little farm, cottage. + G. dorf. + Goth. baurp, a field, 
Nehem. ν. 16. Β. The Teut. type is THORPA, Fick, iii. 138, 
Allied to Lithuan. troba, a building, house. Perhaps also to Irish 
treabh, ‘a farmed village [meaning, I suppose, a village round a 
farm], a tribe, family, clan ;’ Gael. freabhair, 5. pl. (used collectively), 


a 


THRALL. 


from the Irish ¢reabhaim, I plough, till, 
cultivate, Gael. treabh, to plough, till the ground; and perhaps we 
may conclude that orig. meant the cluster of houses around a 
farm. Ὑ. Thorp bas often been compared with the Lat. turba, 
a crowd; but the connection seems to ine by no means sure, neither 
does it lead to anything satisfactory. 

THOSE, now used as the pl. of that, but etymologically one of 
the forms of the pl. of this. (E.) See This. 

"THOU, the second pers. pronoun. (E.)_M.E. thou.=A.S. Big 
Teel. pil. Goth. pu.  Dan., Swed., and G. du; (lost in Dutch.) 
Trish and Gael. ἐμ; W. ti. Russ. tui.Lat. tu.4-Gk. ov, rb.4 Pers. 
ti; Palmer's Pers, Dict. col. 152.4-Skt. tvam (nom. case). All from 
an Aryan base TU, Fick, i. 602. Der, thine, q. v., often 
shortened to thy. 

‘THOUGH, on that condition, even if, notwithstanding. (E.) It 
would be better to spell it taogh, in closer accordance with the pro- 
nunciation ; but it seems to have become a fashion in E. always to 
write ough for ogk, and not to suffer og to phpears one of the 
curious results of our spelling by the eye only. M.E. thogs, Chaucer, 
C.T. 727 (or 729); the Ellesmere MS. has thogh, the Camb, MS. has 
thow, ‘aod the Petworth MS. has oo; the rest, though, houghe. 
Older spellings, given by Stratmann, are pad, baik, peak, bark, bes, pas, 
pea. Dau, pei, pets, peish. = A.S. Sedh, Sek, Grein, ii, 582; the later 

. ἘΞ thogh answers to Sedh, with change of d to d, as in bén= bone. 
+ Du. doc, yet, but.Icel. pd.Dan. dog.-Swed. dock. + G. dock, 
O.H. Ὁ. dok.4-Goth, thank. B. All from the Teut. type THAUH, 
which is explained, from Gothic, as being composed of THA and 
UH. Here, THA is a demonst pron. = Aryan TA; see further 
under That. Also UH is Goth. wA, sometimes used as a conj., but, 
and; but also a demonstrative suffix, used like the Lat. -ce, as in sak, 
put for sa-wk, this here ; and sometimes added, with a definite force, 
as in Awaz-uh, each, every, from Iwas, who, any one, Perhaps we 
may explain though, in accordance with this, as signifying * with 
reference to that in particular.’ Der. al-thougs, q.v. 

THOUGHT, the act or result of thinking, an idea, opinion, 
notion. (E.) Better spelt thogAt ; there is no meaning in the intro- 
duction of μ into this word; see remarks uy Though above. 
M.E. pogit, oust ; the pl. poustis is in Wyclif, 1 Cor. iii. 20.—A.S. 
pou, also gepodt, as in Luke, ii. 35 ; also peakt, gebeaht, Grein, ii. 582. 

it. thing thong 9 ro Show, A upon from A.S. gepoat or poht, 
to think ; 


not being used. ἡ. G. dachte, gente Ὁ from a gedachy PP. of denken, to 
Der. thought-ful, M. E. pohtful, Ormulum, 3423 ; thought- 

fal-ly, thought fun thought-less, -less-ly, -less-ness. 

THOUSAND, ten hundred. (Ε.) M.E. pousand, Chaucer, C.T. 
1956.=A.S. pésend, Grein, ii. 611.4-Du. duizend.4Icel. puisund ; also 

ishund, puis ad, + Dan. tusind. 4 Swed, tusen (for tusend). + G. 
tausend. 4 Goth. thusundi. We also find Lithuan. tukstantis, a thou- 
sand; Russ. twisiacka, a thousand. β, The word is doubtless much 
corrupted, as all numbers are ; still the Icel. form tells us that the 
latter element is the Icel, and A. 5. Ausd, a hundred, cognate with 
Lat, centum, and answering to Aryan KANTA, clip for 
DAKANTA, lit. tenth decade ; see this explained under 
We might refer Icel. pus- to Teut. base THU) = Aryan TU, to, 
whence Skt. twvi- (for fui-), much, very; which would give the 
‘many hundred;’ but this does not account for the s; neither are 
Lithuanian and Slavonic forms at all easy to account for. Der. 
sand-th, a late word, formed by analogy with fowr-th, &c. ; thousand- 
fold, M.E. fald, St. Katherine, 2323. 

THO’ the same as Thole (1), 4. v. 
THRALL, a slave. (Scand.) M.£. frat, Chaucer, C. T. 12133, 
O. Northumb. trdl, Mark, x. 44; not an A.S. word, but borrowed 
from Norse.=Icel. pral, a thrall, serf, slave ; Dan. tral ; Swed. tral. 
Prob, ite with O. H.G. drigil, drégil, trigil, trikil,a slave; cited by 
Fick an Ee Miller, Formed from Teut. base THRAG, to 
represent: yy Goth. thragjan, A.S. pragian, to run; so that I 
prall and O.H.G. drigil may both be referred to a Tent. 
‘THRAGILA, a runner, hence one who runs on errands, a a 
‘This will explain the long α in Icel. and Danish. See-Fick, iii. 13} 
and cf. A.S. brag, brad, a ranning, course, cognate with Gk. rpoxés, 
a course, just as Goth, thragjan answers to Gk. τρέχευν. β, We 
should not overlook the curious Gk. npoxiAos (from τρέχειν), need to 
denote a small bird su to be attendant on crocodiles. The 
form of the root is TARGH, TRAGH, to run. @ Just betause 
the A. 5. version of Exod. xxi. 26 has ‘ pirlie his εάγε mid anum zle’ 
= drill his ear with an awl, it has been inggested (see Richardson's 
Dict. and Trench, Study of Words) that the word thrall is derived 
from A.S. pyrlian, to drill. It is sufficient to remark that byrlian is 
an A.S. word not used (in that sense) in Icelandic, whilst bral/ is a 


houses; W. éref,a homestead, hamlet, town. Here the Irisheand@Norse word not used (except when borrowed) in A.S.; to which 


THRASH. 
oay be added that an Icel. @ could not come out of an A. 


y The® threat, predn, to afflict (Grein, ii. $96, 597) σ. 
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statement is a pure invention, and (fortunately) is disproved by | the shorter base THRU = Aryan ΤΊ , iii. 
phonetic laws. It may, in any case, be utterly dlamissed. Der. | Der. threat, verb, K. John, . 347, ME. prete 5, 
thral-dom, Μ.Ὲ. Layamon, 29156; from Icel. preldémr, | predtian (weak verb), G: also threat-en, M. E. pretenen (ας 


thraldom the Icel. suffix -démr being the same as the A. 8. suffix 
im. 


THRASH, THRESH, to best out grain from the straw. (E.) 
‘The spelling with ¢ is the older. Μ. Ε. preschen, presken, Chaucer, 
C.T. 538. Put for perschen, by metathesis of r. = A.S. perwcan, 
pirscan, Grein, ii, 581. A strong verb, pt.t. berse, pp. porscen; 
though it would be difficult to give authority for these forms. The 
Bp. proschen occurs in the Ormulum, 1. 1530; and éSrosichen in the 
Ancren Riwle, p. 186, 1. 18. + O. Du. derschen (Hexham); Du. 


dorschen. op cel. ‘Dan. tarske. 4 Swed. tréska.pG. dreschen. 
Goth, sAriskan, pt. . thrask, pp. thruskans, β. All from Teut. base 
'HRASK, to beat, Fick, iii. 140. Allied to Lithuan. tarszkéti, to 


rattle, clap; sraszkéti, to rattle, make a cracking noise ; Russ. tresk- 
ate, to burst, crack, crackle, fresk’, a crash; cf. Russ. tresnite, to 
burst, crack, strike, hit, beat, thrash, freshchate, to crackle, rattle. 
Evidently from a base TARSK, to crack, burst, crackle; then to 


Alor or thresh-ing-floor, 2. 

ἘΝΕΛΒΟΝΊΎΘΑΤ, vainglorious. (L.,= Gk) 
L.v.1.143 As You Like It, v. 2. 34. A’ coined word, as if with 
suffix -αἱ (Lat. -alis) from a Lat. adj. Thrasonicus*; but the adj. really 
in use was Tarasonianua, whence ¥. Thranien, “boasting, ‘Thraso- 
like;’ Cot. Formed, with suffix cus (or -anus), from Thrasoni-, 
rude form of Thrato, the name of a bragging soldier in Terence’s 
Eunuchus, Evidently coined from Gk. 6pao-bs, bold, spirited. = 
DHARS, to be bold; cf. Skt. dharsha, arrogance, darizh, to be 
Bold ; see Dare (1). 

THRAVE, a number of sheaves of wheat. (Scand.) See Nares. 
Generally 12 or 24 sheaves. The pl. threaves = clusters or handfuls 
of rushes, is in Chapman, Gent. Usher, ii. 1 (Bassiolo). ME. praue, 
Jreve, P. Plowman, B. xvi.55. [The A.S. predfor prdf is unautho- 
Fised.]—Icel. pref, a thrave, number of sheaves; Dan. frave, a score 
of sheaves; Swed: trafoe, ἃ pile of wood. Ci. Swed. dial rave, ἃ 
thrave. Orig. a handful. = Icel. prifa, to grasp (pt. t. breif); brifa, 
to seize. 

THREAD, « thin twisted line or cord, filament. (E.) M.E. 


reed, pred, Chaucer, C. T. 14393. The e was once long; the Elles- 
mere’and Hengwrt MSS. have the spelling threed (Group B, 3665). 
=A.S, préd, a thread; Zlfred, tr, of Boethius, c. xxix. § 1 (δ. lit 


pr. 85). Lit. ‘that which is twisted," Α. 5. prdwan, to twist, also to 
yw; see Throw. + Du. draad, thread ; from draaijen, to twist, 
tum.-+Icel. pradr.4 Dan. traad.4-Swed. trd.+G. drakt, drath, wire, 
thread ; from O. H. G. drdjan, G. drehen, to twist. ‘Der. thread, 
verb, Rich. 11, v. 5. 17; thread-y, i.e. thread-like. Also thread-bare, 
so bare that the component threads of the garment can be traced, 
M.E. predbare (preedbare in the Hengwrt MS,), Chaucer, C.T. 260 

or 62. Doublet, thrid. 
THREAT, a menace. (E.) M.E. pret; the dat. prete occurs in 
‘The Owl and’ Nightingale, 1. 58; hence the verb preten, Chaucer, 
Legend of Good Women, 754; also the verb pretenen, Wyclif, Mark, 
i. ag. [The latter is mod. E. threaten.) = A.S. predt, (1) a crowd, 
‘crush, of throng of people, which is the usual meaning, Grein, 
598; also (2) a great presoure, calamity, trouble, and hence, ἃ threat, 
rebuke, Grein, ii. 598, |, 1. ‘The orig. sense was a push as of a crowd, 
hence pressure put upon any one. = A.S. predt, pt.t. of the strong 
verb predtan, appearing only in the impersonal comp. dpredtan, to 
afflict, vex, lit. to press extremely, urge.--lcel. prjéta, pt. t. braut, 
Drotinn, to fail, lack, come short; used impes ly. (Phe 
sense was perhaps to urge, trouble, whence the sb. prauf, a hard 
struggle.) + Goth. ¢hriutan, only in the comp. usthriutan, to use de~ 
spitefully, trouble, vex greatly.  O. H.G. driozan, in the comp, 
ardriozan, M. H.G. erdriezen, impers. verb, to tire, vex; also ap- 
ing in G. verdriessen (pt. t. verdross), to vex, trouble. All 
Rom the Teut: base THRUT, to press upon, urge, vex, trouble; this 
answers to Lat. trudere, to push, shove, crowd, urge, press upon (cf. 
frudis, a pole to push with); also to Russ. ¢rudite, to make a man 
work, to trouble, disturb, εχ ὀγ. This Aryan base TRUD is an 
extension from the base TRU, to vex, as seen in Gk. τρύτειν, to 
harass, afflict, vex, and in Gk. τραῦμα, a wound, τρύ-μη, a hole (a 
thing made by boring), rp-ors, distress, 8. Lastly, TRU is a 
derivative from 4/ TAR, to rub, bore; see Trite. We see clearly 
the successive senses of rub or bore, harass, urge, crowd, put pressure 
‘any one, threaten, Cf. our phrase ‘to bore any one.’ The deri- 


above) ; threat-en-ing, drag. From the same base, abs-truse, 
de-trude, extrude, intrude, ob-trude, pro-trude. 

μευ »twoand one. (Ε.) Μ. Ε. pri 
ASS. pred, Matt. xviii. 20; 
+ Du. drie. + Icel, prir (fem. prjar, neut. prin). 
tre.+Goth. threis.-G. drei.fIrish, Gael. and W. tri.pRuss. tri. ἐν 
Lat. tres, neut. tria.4-Gk. τρεῖς, neut. rpia.4-Lithuan. trys (stem ἐγί-). 
+5Skt. tri, β. All from Aryan TRI, three (masc. TRAYAS, neat. 
TRIA); Fick, i604. Origin unknown; some have suggested the 
sense ‘that which goes beyond,’ as coming after two. Cif. Skt. tri, 
to pass over, cross, go beyond, fulfil, complete, Perhaps it was 
regarded as a‘ perfect number, in favour of which much might be 
said. Der. three-fold, A. S. prifeald, priéfeald, “Elired, tr. of Boethius, 
©. xxxili, § 4 (Ὁ. ili. met. 9); three-score, Much Ado, i. 1.201; also 
thri-ce,q. v.; and see thir-d, thir-teen, thir-ty. From the same source 
are tri-ad, triangle, tri-nity, tri-pos, &c. See Tri-. Also tierce, 


tere-tl, ter-teian, tertoinary. 

THRENODY, a lament, song of lamentation. (Gk.) Shak. 
‘even ventures upon threne, Phoenix, τα . Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, 
has both threne and threnody. Englished from Gk. θρηνῳδία, a 
lamenting. = Gk. θρῆντοε, a wailing, lamenting, sound of wailing, 
faneral dirge (cf. θρέτομαι, I cry aloud) ; and φδή, an ode, from ἀείδειν, 
toning. Se Drone and Ode. 

THRESH, the same as Thrash, q. v. 

THRESHOLD, a piece of wood or stone under the door or at 
the entrance of a house. (E.) The word is to be divided thresh-old, 
where old stands for wold, The loss of w is not uncommon before ὁ ; 
Shak. has old = wold, K. Lear, iii. 4.125. M.E. |, preswold, 
Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 3482; presshewold, P. Plowman, B. v. 3573 perswald, 
Wright's Voc. i. 170, 1. 16. = A.S. perscold, Deut. vi. 9 (where the 
is already dropped); fuller form perscwald, as in ‘Limen, perscwald,’ 
‘Wright's Voc. i. 290, 1. 16. Lit. ‘the piece of wood which is beaten’ 
by the feet of those who enter the house, the thrash-wood. = Α. 5. 
erse-an, to tl thrash ; and wald, weald, a wood, hence a piece 
οἵ wood. See Thrash and Weald or Wold. So also Icel. presk- 
jéldr, a threshold ; from preskj-a, to thrash, beat, and véllr, wood. 

THRICE, three times. (E.) The final -ce is for s; it isa 
mere device for shewing that the final sound is hai . sounded as 
s and not as z. So also the pl. of mous(e) is written mice; &c. 
Thrice stands for thris, contracted form of M. E. priés or pryés, a word 
which was formerly dissyllabic: * And priés with their sperés clater- 
ing” Chaucer, C. t 2956. B. Again, prie-s was formed (with ad- 
ver suffix -s, orig. suffix of the gen. case) from an older form 
prié, also dissyllabic; the words on-ce, fwince originating in the 
same manner. The form rie is in Layamon, 17432, earlier text ; 
and pries in the same, 26066, later text. = A.S. priwa, thrice, Exod. 
xxiii. 14; Grein, ii. 601.—A.S. pri, three. See a 

‘RID, ἃ thread. (E.) ἴα Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii. 278. 


The same as q.¥. Der. thrid, verb, Dryden, Palamon and 
Arcite, L404. 
THRIFT, frugality. (Scand.)_M.E. prift, Chaucer, C. T. 16893. 


= Icel. rift, thrift, where the ὁ is added to the stem ; ‘we also find 
rif, thriving condition, prosperity. Tcel,prifins, pp. of brie, only 
used in the reflex. prifask, to thrive; see αὐτο, No doubt 
rift is for prif-B ; cl. thef-t for thefth; the suffix = Aryan -fa, used 
to form a sb. from a verb. 


*Gif monnes pes 
Ww 


the ate 
derived ἢ from durch, 


purk, through. ‘The suffix -e! (or-I) = Aryan -ra, as in mickle, litt-le, 


vation is verified by the Α. 8, bred, a throe, an affliction, vexation, ¢ &c. ; see March, A.S. Grammar, § 228, Schleicher, Compend. § 220. 
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- ws thus see that A. S. yr! = through-el ; whence the verb was' 
See Through. "The ultimate root is 4/ TAR, to pierce ; 
ink won through . @ Fick, i. 595, derives Α. 8. pir-t, a hole, 
directly from 4/ TAR ; but the true form is certainly pyrel, and he 
iatnagh to pen step in the descent from the root to through, and 
“A to pyrel, without any explanation. 1 From following this 
Jead, I bate mane the same mistake wn explain Drill, q.v. The 
Du. drillen is from dril (O.Du. drille), a hole; and O.Du. drille must 
have been a derivative from the old form of Du. door, through ; cf. 
O.Saxon thurs, through. Der, thrill, sb., a late word; thrill-ing, pres. 
part. as adj. Also nos-tril, q. ‘Doublet, drill (from Deeb. 
to prosper, "qharish, ‘be successful. (Scand.) M. 
Driven (with u=v), Chaucer, C. T. 3677; Havelok, 280; Ormulum, 
10868, A strong verb; pt.t. praf’ Ormulum, 3182, prof, Rob. of 
Glouc. 2 11, 1. 5; pp. priuen. = Icel. rife to clutch, grasp, gri 
seize ; hence prifask (with suffixed -F self), lit. to seize for 
oneself, to thrive. [It is segs in the ‘Teel, Dict. that ἡνίαι 
is not ‘connected with prifa, bat me transition from ‘seizing to 
oneself’ to ‘thriving’ is na and, as both are verbs, 
conjugated alike, it is hardly possi possible to separate them. 
friva, to seize, trivast, to thrive.} The pe t. is preif, and the pp. 
mm; hence the sb. brif, prosperity, and E. thrif-t. + Dan. trives, 
verb, to thrive; whence frivelse, prosperity. + Swed. érifvar, 
reflex. verb, to th thrive ; ἀραῖος trefnad, it Der. thriv-ing-ly ; 


shrift, 4. 
i ‘the (E) 
e gullet. 
Bee, throat, , Aled tof i 
Jrotw, prota; ‘Guttur, prow,’ Wright's Voc. i. 43, col. 2 
rota,” id. 70, last line. er a aa ΎΣΟΣ the throat; 
whence G. drossél, throat, throttle. B. Referred in Ettmiiller to 
A.S. predtan (pp. proten), to press; a verb treated of s.v. Threat. 


But it is more ἐκεῖν that an initial s has been lost, and that Α. 5. 
Jrote stands for strote, This s is preserved in Du. strot, the throat, 
Ὁ. Du. stroot, strot, ‘ the throat or the gullet,” Hexham, stroote, ‘ the 
wesen [Weasand] or the wind-pipe,’ id. So also O. Fries. strotbolla = 
ALS. protbolla, the gullet or windpipe; and cf. Ital. stroza, the 
gullet, a word of Teat. origin. We must therefore refer it to a base 
STRUT. γι Again the Swed. strupe, Dan. strube, the throat, are 
clearly related ; are allied to Icel. s¢rjtipi, the spurting or bleed- 
ing trunk, when the head is cut off, Norweg. sérupe, the throat, a 
small opening. stroppe, strope, water flowing out of lumps of ice or 
snow. lead us toa base STRUP. δ. We actually possess 
derivatives of both bases in the equivalent dimin. forms throttle and 
thropple (see Thropple); and it is easy to see that both sets of 
words are from the common base STRU, to flow, stream, whence E, 
Stream, q.¥. = /SRU, to flow. The orig. sense was clearly that 
of ‘pipe "or of an opening whence water flows; easily transferred to 
the ee of that whereinto flow. Der. thrott-le, the wind-pipe, 
dimin. of throat ; thrott-le, verb, to press on the windpipe, M. E. 
Drotlen, Destruction of Troy, 12752. Also thropple, q. v. 
‘THROB, to beat forcibly, as the heart, (E.) M. £. probben, ra 
«With probéant herte’ = with throbbing heart; P. Plowman, A. xi 
48. The word must be either E. or Scand., as it begins with }; butit 
ΞΡ neither in A.S. nor in the Scand. languages. We must call 
B. Allied to Russ. trepete, palpitation, throbbing, trembling, 
fear: trepetate, to throb, palpitate with joy; and prob. to trepate, to 
deat hemp, also to knock soltly, Also to Lat. trepidus; see 
dation. Der. throb, sb., Spenser, Shep. Kal. May, 208. 
‘THROE, pang, pain, agony. (E.) Kal May cs 
rote throe to oistnguish it from the verb to throw. M.E, 
Prous, Brum Prompt. Parv. And sce prowes, pl., 
Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 181, 1 A,S. pred (short 
), a rebuke, affliction, threat, evil, pai Liat we πὰ pres 


to past ‘after ; preyja, to endure. 
Ὁ. drouwe, drowe, dré, a threat ; whence G.drohen, to threaten, 
Hy ‘All from Tent. base THRU = Aryan TRU, to bore, hence, to vex; 
of. Russ. totite, to nip, pinch, gall. From’ TAR, to bore; see 
‘Trite, and see Threat. 

THRONE, a royal seat, chair of state. (F,-L,-Gk.) Now 
conformed to the Gk, spelling. M. E. srone, Wyclif, Matt. v. 34. = 


THROW. 


Ὁ. F. tron (r3th cent.) spel throne in Cot.; mod. F. tréne. = Lat. 
rkronum, acc. of thronus, Matt. v. 34.—Gk. θρόνου, seat, chair; lit. a 
support. = 4/ DHAR, to hold, support; cf. Skt. dhri, to bear, hold, 
SIPport, whence dharana, preserving, Napping, ‘a support, dkarant, 


“THEONG, at crowed of people, (E.) ΜῈ. Prong, Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, Conscience, 4704.—A.S. 


"5, ἃ. ΠΣ ee 

es no difference. A.S. drang, pt tof the strong vb. pringax, to 
crowd, to press (pp. prungen), Mark, v. 24. + Du. drang, a crowd ; 
throng. 4G. drang, a throng: 


from dringen, to crowd.-+Icel. pring, 


from drang, pt. t. of drini drungen), to crowd, press. 

trang, See td, adj. ered Close, tight, prov. E. throng, ΠΝ 

busy.’ (And ef. Goth. 
TARK) 


threihan thraikans), to thi 
ΓΝ from Teut, base HRANG (ot (for 
139. Allied to Lithuan. trenlti, to jolt, to 
push, tranksmas, a tumult. Thus the Aryan base is Κι, nasal- 
ised form of / TARK, to twist, press, squeeze; see Thtow, and see 
Torture. " Der. throng, verb, M.E. prongen, Morte Arthure, ed. 
THROPE 


THRAPPLE, the wind ρει (Ε) Spelt 
thrapple by Johnson, who gives it as ἃ Lowlanc word; better 
thropple, see Halliwell and Jamieson. Halliwell gives also thropple, 
ile 5 derived sense. A dimin. form of throp ts ἃ variant ant of 
strop*, the it, as appearing in Norweg. . strape, 
» the throat. Tasapple if in fact, avmere variant of throttle. 
See farther under Throat. 4 This seems to me the simplest 
. | explanation ; it is usually said to be 4 corruption of Α. 8. 
the which requires very violent treatment to reduce it to the 
required form, besides havin, a Sera se. The A.S, prosholla 


from the 


survived for a long time; Throtegole or throtebole, 
neu de la Ee poster. Tt means throat bole rather than throat-ball, 
as Halliwell ors it see Bole. ME ΜῈ 
THROS' ¢ song-thrush, . el, Chaucer, 
GT. 1370 τ * Mavis" is glossed byt ἀνα ok ἴα ‘Walter de 
Wright's Voc. 1164-1. 1. = AS. prostle; «Merula, 


iret muir Weve t 2, col. 23 spelt prasde (by loss of ἡ, id.i. a9, col. 2. 
+M. yrostel ; of which = form is troschel or droschel 
(G. drossel); the latter answers to O. OTS: tirosdardimin of drove 
(or rose), α thrush 8. Throstleis a variant of ἐλτοιλεὶ 5, a dimin. 
of thrush ; we actually find the form thrusshill as well as threstylle in 


the Prompt Parv. See Thrush 
THROTTLE, the wind-pipe. (Δ see Throat, 


THROUGH, from inning ¢ to end, from one side to the other, 
from end to end. (E.) form thorough, see Thorough. 
perk, pur Ancrea Riwle, p. 92, Il. 11,17. Otter forms are 
yn purw, purck, burgh, porw, poruk, porw, &c.; see Stratmanz. 
Also pruk, Reliquise Antiquze, i. 102, by metathesis of r; and hence 
mod. E. through A. 8. burk, prep. and adv., through, ΟἹ 
610; O. Northumb. perk, Matt. xxvii. 18 (Lindisfarne Mey Ee 
door. + G. durch, O.H.G. durk, duruh, 4 Goth. thairk, through. 
. The Goth. thairko, a hole, is doubtless connected with thairk; 
and the A.S. Dyrel, a hele, is a derivative from puré, through ; as 
piering under Thrill, The fundamental notion is that of boring or 
; and we may refer through to the «/ TAR, to bore. 
ἫΝ is made more Probable comparing trough with Irish far, 
Keyond, over, through, éri, throu; ε tair, beyond ; Lat. tr-ans, across ; 
Skt. trias, through, 0 over f fom “τί, to pass over, a verb which is allied 
to Lat. terere; see ite. Der. throughly, thoroughly (eee 
Thorough) ; throu tars ΜΕΕ. puruhwt, Ancren Riwle, p. 212,1. 
23, with which cf. G. durckaus, a similar compound. 

OW, to cast, to hurl. (E) ‘One sense of the word was 
to twist or wind silk or thread; hence throwster, a silk-winder; 
“Throwstar, devideresse de  Palsgrave. ‘The orig. sense was 
to tur, twist, whirl; hence a turer's lathe is still called a throw 
(Halliwell). "M.E. .prowen, pt. τ. brew, P. Plowman, B. xx. 163: 

Pp. browen, Wyclif, Matt. ΕΣ (earlier version), now contracted 
ID Thrown! = Ἃ prdwen, ‘to’ twist, whirl, hurl; pt. t. Led 

pp. prdwen; a verb which, strangely enough, is rare. 
Peaaeo, ie samod prdwe,’ i.e. 1 twist together, occurs in Albee 
Grammar, ed. Zupitra, Ps 155) 1. 16. The pt. t. predw = tuned 
itself, occurs in 's Hoi . §10, 1. 8 Leo quotes, from 
various glossaries: ‘ge-prdwan, torquere : d-brdwan, crispare } 
ed-prdwan, to twist double; prdwing-spinl, a throwing (or winding} 
spindle’ “The ong. sense is still preserved in the derived wo! 
thread = that which is twisted. - β. It is difficult to make out the 
exact form of the base; we may take it to be THRIW, 
standing for THRIHW, from peeTtARH, corresponding to Lat. forge: 
are, to twist. At fae rate, the Lat. torquere is certainly a cognate 
word, with precisely the same senses, viz. to twist, to wind, to whirl, 
to fling ; see further under Torture. Ὑ. Other allied words, from 


Ὄ 


THRUM. 


same 4/ TARK, to tum, twist violently (Fick, i. 
ihan, to throng round, press upon, G. dreken, Ὁ. 


hittle 


3 ae 
|AR-MA, the suffix -ma being substantival. Allied to Gk. réj 
end, Lat. ter-minus, end, limit ; see Term, Der st Τδν 
Wives, iv. 2. 80. 
THRUM (2), to strum, play noisy musi music (Scand. ‘This single 
Beam. We ον Prize, i. 1 
Gaques). oo mn to nati, to ον ἐξ prymr, an alarm, ἃ 
poise s Dan. frome, & ‘Swed. érumma, to beat, to dram. See 


bird. (Ε) MLE, prasck. Bo 


‘Trampet an 
THBUGH ( (1), ἃ small sis pe 
the thrush and throstle, Will. of 


che and pe prustele'o 


lerne, 820. -- Α. 5. prysce, spelt pryssce in Wright's Voc. i. 63, 1.2; | under, en 


πὸ id. a8, 1. a1. + O. H.G. drosea, a thrush; whence G. drossel, 
These snares to & Tent ype THRASKA, but the more usual 
THRASTA 140. The latter appears in Icel. 

. trast, trost (Aasen) ; Swed. 


"AR-DA. (tin (hea Fick) 5 per 
haps Skt. trod of sy be related. 
was prob. ‘chirper’ or ‘twitterer;’ cf. Gk. στρίζειν, be aa to 
twitter, Lat. strix, a screech-owl, stur-nus, a starling, and E. starJing. 
Der. throst-le, qv. 
‘THRUSH (2), a disease marked by small ulcerations in the mouth, 
(Seana) ὁ Thrvah, ἃ disease in the mouth, exp. of young children” 
illips, ed. 1706. The form of the word shews that the word is 
Rnglish or Scandinsvian it ay fe be the lattes. It occurs 
Sheen ue, Swed. tarsk, Swed. 
ay, a por A.S. byrr, dry fo Bun tr Sed 
torr, dry, ry, ὦ ταῖς word), and to Dan. 
rhe, Swed, tir tirka, Teed pura, drought; also to M. E. thrust, thirst. 


Ὁ similarly ¢hrweh (= ¢hur-sd) is formed from 
Peseta the E. suhx τὰ ah. Sce Thirst. 
(THRU UBT, to push forcibly. (Scand.) M.E. prasten, but more 
comely phe ea ‘as in Havelok, 2019, and sometimes presten, as in 
Shanes Τ᾿ 2614 (or 2612). ‘The form Jresten may have been 
due to Α. 8. prastan, to re, act, cf. sorastonin Grein i. 4733 
it 


this sl related to and 7 rhich see. 

ly of Scand, οἠξία. = Ice! ta, Ἔρος > thrust, com 
Reet pic So τ en 
earlier form THRUT, to Aryan TRUD, as seen in Lat. 
trudere, to thrust, push, 


whic haa precy the seme ens The 
bee THRUT i ested of under ten, q.v. Perhaps we may 
refer hither Swed. érut, the mout of an animal, as being that whi 
is thrust into the ground. Ὑ. TRUD is an extension from TRU, 
to vex; fom Aryan y TARY το ταὶς Dos see Threaten and 
rite.” Der, thrust, sb, Oth. ¥, 1. 2 
THUD, ἃ dull sound remiting from a blow. (E) Ια Bums, 
Battle of Sherifimasr, | 8. Alse used by G. Douglas and others 
Jamieson); and see Notes and 34 115, 163, 231, 275. 
it seems to be connected with A. eas wind violent 
in Alfred, tr. of Gregory's Past. Care, c. xviii; ed. Sweet, p. 128, 
"Turbo, Sédens” Hlfic’s Grammar, ed. pita, p. 37. | 10. 
to the same family as Thump, q.v.; ani 
THUG, an assassin. (Hindustani.) Brees ee thag, thag 
(with cerebral #8), ἃ hea, nave, impostor,» robbet who suangiss 
travellers; Marithi that, thag, the same; H. H. Wilson, Gloss. of 
Indian Terms; p. 517. 

THUMB, the short, thick finger of the hand. (E.) M.E. pombe, 
‘Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ. 565 (or 563); formed with excrescent 6 (after m) from 
the earlier pume, Ancren Riwle, p. 18,1. 14.—A.S. puma or jima, the 
thumb; ‘Pollex, puma,’ Wright's Voc. i 283, col. 1. Du. duim. 
+ Swed. tumme. + O.H.G, dimo, G. daumen. CE Teel. 


i gon), are Goth. thumb of a 


: | Exod. xxviii. 30, 
amar), | pl. need not be exactly kept to in Engli 


.] stenéti, to groan, Russ. stenate, stonate, to groan, moan ; Fick, i. 


pumall, the g Fletcher, Nice Valour, 


THWACK. 641 


love. 


thumb, Hie ᾿ 


thimb-le, ιν. ἢ 

¢ We have wrim and thummim, 
63, ἃς, The literal sense of these difficult 
words is, profably, fires ea lights) and ions,’ but the Heb. 
3 ‘light and perfection® 
‘woakd probably be the best E. equivalent: 3 Smith, Diet 
Heb, tmnt tém, perfection, truth. Heb. root ἑάπιαπι, to 
be See Grim’ 


, to beat heavily. (E.) In Rich. 1Π, v. 3 334; and i and in 
Spenser, F.Q. vi. 2. 10. I know of no earlier examy 
fusion between ἐὰ and d sometimes seen in Low G. nages (ck E. 
father with Α. 5. fader), we meet with the word also in the form 
dump ; as in Icel. dumpa, to thump, Swed. dial. dompa, to thump, 
dumpa, to make a noise. B. As E. th=Gk. 7 (initially) and a 
final pis not unfrequently unchanged in comparing Gk. k. with E., I see 
no reason why we may not connect thump with Gk. τύμεανον, Η 
un and ror. to ake See Tympanum and Type; and see 


Bava tel the fod’ ‘noise accompanying Tighining. ΤῸ For 


agains 


Hen. IV, 65; al 
eT Hen. ΤΥ ἦι 
σα. (Fleb,) 


(for poar), Thor, the 
god οἱ swed. fordon, thunder. 
+6. orden All from Tent. baso 


THAN, to thunder (Fick, iii, 130) = Aryan TAN. Consequently, we 
farther allied Ein in a aan to thunder, oni, thunder, 
Ε to sound, Ὑ. Instead of indentifying’ this base TAN, 
to sound, with the common ΤΑΝ, to stretch (see Max Mller, 


Lectures, 8th ed. ii. 101), it seems better to ite them ; esp. 98 
we may consider TAN as a by-form ot ταν to thunder, make s 
noise, Αἱ in Skt. stax, to sound, sigh, thunder, stanita, 


thaner Donan, toun groaning, Gk. στέν-ειν, to groan, Lithuan. 


2 
seo Stun” This accounts for the fact that we actually also fad 
Α. 8. tonian, to thunder. ‘Tono, ἐς tonige;? Hilfric’s Grammar, ed. 

Zapitza, p. 138, L 3. Der. thunder, verb, Α. 5. punrian, Grein 
thunder-balt, Temp. ii, 2, 38 (see Bolt); thender-stone, J. Coes. i. 

49: thander-stroke, Temp. ii, 1 204; thunder-struck, Milton, P. 
τί, 858; thunder-ous, id, P.L. x. 7023 thunder-er, id, P.L. vi. 491. 


Ale Thurs-day 
censer for burning frankincense. (L»=Gk.) “ἢ 

pot manna, or fhurible ;’ Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, b. 
τα Phillips, ed. 1706, has only the Lat. form thuribulum. 

lished from Lat. thuribulwm, also spelt turibulum, a vessel for 
holding frankincense. = Lat, thuri-, turi-, crude form of thus or tus, 
frankincense ; with suffix -bulum, as in fond -buduem from inde. 
This Lat. sb. is not a true Lat. word, but borrowed 
incense. = Gk. θύειν, to offer part of a meal to the gods, by buming 
it, to sacrifice. Cf. Skt. datima, smoke ; Lat. fumus, smoke, which is 
the native Lat. word from the same root as Gk. Ovés.— 4/ DHU, to 
shake, blow, fan a flame. See Fume. Der. (from Lat. thuri-), 
thuri-fer, one who carries incense; where the suffix -fer = bearing, 
from ferre, to bear. From the same root are thyme and fume. . 

v) VAY, the fifth day of the week. (E.; confused with Scand.) 
‘The day of the god of thunder, the Scand. Thor. Taur is ἃ corruption 
of tamer (= thunder), due to confusion with Tor, which had the same 

E. purs-dei, Ancren Riwle, p. 40, 1. 7; porsday, poresday, 
Ρ. Plowman, β xvi. 140, haere ‘spelt punres- dai 

on, 13929. rs dag, rubric to Matt. xv. 21; wl 
Cree cha teat cls tat se ita 


aD Day. Déredagr, Thursday ; from pérs, gen. case of se of hrs 
Thor, thun aap aaah, So also axe compounded De. 

Swed. and Dan. Ὁ. Donnerstag. 

THUS, in this manner. ME ‘thus, Chaucer, C. T. 1880.— 
A.S. Sus, thus, so, Grein, |. Certainly allied to the word this, 
but it is hardly possible to determine what case and gender it repre: 


sents, It most resem A.S. ὅγε, instrumental case (masc. and 
neut.) of Bes; 50 also the O. Sax. thus, thus, may be compared with 
Ὁ. Sux thine nent, of instrumental cae of the, this, See This, 
O. Fries. and Ὁ. Sax. taus, thus. - Du. dus. 

‘ACK, WHACK, to best severely. (E.) In Levins, and 
in Shak. Cor. iv. §. 189. ‘If it be a thwack’ [blow]; Beaum. and 
2 (Lapet). Mort likely a slightly varied 

t 


612 THWART. 


Me a 


as used by S| “Yet whether thwart or flatly it did lyte’ (light, 
alight] 30. He also has it as a “thwart her 
horse *=across her horse, 7. 43. The M.E. use shews 


clearly that the word was used adverbially, esp. in certain phrases, 
and thea as an adj.; the verbal use was the latest of all. M. E. 
‘+, pwart. *Andelong, nouht ouer-puwert’ =endlong, not across; 
Havelok, 2822." Ouerthwart and endelong’=across and endlong, 
Chaucer, C.T. 1993; pwertouer, Ancren Riwle, p. 82, 1. 12; peert 
ouer pe ilond, Trevisa, v. 225; ‘His herte So wurd Gwert’=his 
then became perverse, Genesis and Exodus, 3099. The word is of 
Scand. origin, as it is only thus that the final -# can be explained. 
The A.S. for * perverse’ is bweork, Grein, ii.612, cognate with which 
is Icel. puerr, masc., the neut. being puert. The sense of puerr is 
across, transverse, whence um pvert = across, athwart ; taka pvert, to 
take athwart, to deny flatly; storm mikinn ok veBr puert =a great storm. 
and adverse winds. 4 Dan. tvar, adj., transverse; tvert, adv., across; 
Swed. ἐνᾶν, adj., cross, unfriendly, fodrt, adv., rudely. + Du. dwars, 
adj. and adv., cross, crossly. 4 Α. 8. pweork, perverse, transverse, a8 
above. + M.H.G. dwerch, twerch, G. zwerch, adv., across, awry, 
askance, obliquely. + Goth. thwairks, cross, angry. All from 
‘Teut. type THWERHA, transverse, also cross, angry, Fick, iii. 142. 
The base THWARH sufficiently resembles that of Lat. sorguere, to 
twist; and this relationship is well established by the occurrence 
of M.H.G. dwer(e)s, O. H. G. tweran, to twist, tum round, twirl, 
allied to Gk. τρύ μη, a hole, and Lat. ferere, to bore, The ultimate 
root is 4/ TAR, to bore, rub; see Torture and Trite. γ- The 
sense of perverse, cross, or angry is easily deducible from that of 
transverse, which again is from that of twisting; from the entangled 
and irritating condition of threads twisted into confusion; all from 
the notion of twirling or turning round and round. Der. thwart, 
verb, M.E. pwerten, Genesis and Exodus, 1324; also a-thwart, q.v. 
TH to cut. (Ε) See Whittle, 

THY, shorter form of Thine, q.v. (E.) Der. thy-self, A.S. pin 
self, where both pin and self are declined, the gen. being pines selfes; 
see Grein, ii. 427, 5. ν, μοί, 

‘THY MH, a fragrant plant. (F.,<L.,=Gk.) The th is pronounced 
as ¢, because the word was borrowed from F. at an early period, 
MLE. tyme, Prompt. Parv., p. 494.—F. thym, ‘the herb time;’ Cot.= 
Lat. thymum, acc. of thymus, thyme. = Gk. θύμος, θύμον, thyme; from 
its sweet smell; cf. Gk. θύοι, incense, and Lat, fumus, smoke. See 
Thurible, Der. saymy, Gay, Fable a2, L 11. 


TI-TY. 


by ἃ round wreathed omament for the head. (L.=Gk..= 
Pers.?) ἴη Dryden, tr. of Virgil, vii. 3373 and see Index to Parker 
Soc. publications. (‘The form “iar in Milton, P. L. iii. 625, is from 
F, tiare, given in Cotgrave.]—Lat. tiara, Virg. Ain. vii, 247.=Gk. 
τιάρα, τιάρας, the Persian head-dress, esp. on great occasions; see 
Herodotus, i. 132, vii. 61, viii. 120; Xenophon, Anab. ii. 5.23. “And 
see Smith’s Dict. of Antiquities. ὀμβ, Clearly not a Gk. ward, and 

mably of Persian ongin. I suggest a possible connection with 
Per. tdjwor, wearing a crowa, crowsed. ‘The proper word is simply 
Pers. #4j,‘a crown, α diadem, a crest;” see Rich. Pers. Dict. p. 351, 
‘where the tiara is described; and see p. 352. 

TIBIA, the large bone of the leg. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. A 
medical term.= Lat. tibia, the shin-bone. Der. tibi-al. 

"TIC, a convulsive motion of certain muscles, esp. of the face, a 
twitching. (F,=Teut.) Borrowed from F. tic, αὶ twitching; and 
chiefly used of the tic inful twitching, the name of a 
nervous disease; where dolowrex = Lat. dolorosus, painful, from dolor, 
pain, The F. tc was formerly exp, used with respect to a twitching 

ittré), and is the same word as F.ticg, 


d, G. ziege, ἃ 
| y. Scheler 


at, cognate with A.S. ticcen, a goat, Gen. xxx1 
Rinks the word may be allied to G. zucken, to 


TIDE. 


δας βίοι. cf G. mg, a draught, αίεμεν, to dram, and E tug, It comes 
, Ant 


still nearer to Low G. tubken, to twitch. And see Tick (4). 
TICK (1), a small insect infesting dogs, ἄς, (E.) ‘A tick ina 
sheep;’ Troil. ii. 3. 315. M.E. tyke (dat. case), in Polit. Songs, p. 
1. 4 ἴα ἃ poem of the time of Edw. II. Spelt sete, Wrights 
155, col.1. Prob. an E. word, as it is certainly Teutonic; 
the F. tigue being merciy borrowed. 4. Ὁ, Du, take, ‘a tike, or a 
doggs-lowse;’ Hexham; Low G. teke, take. + G. zicke, zeche, a tick 
(whence Ital. zecca). . From the Teut. base TAK, to 
touch, appearing in Icel. taka, to seize, Goth. tekan, to touch ; this 
base, as has been explained (s.v. Take), has lost initial s, and 
stands for STAK, to stick, pierce ; from #/ STAG, to seize. ' The 
meaning of the word is either ‘seizer,’ i.e. biter, or ‘piercer,’ with 
the same sense; and it is closely allied to Tickle, q. v. 

"TICK (2), the cover into which feathers are put, to serve for a 
bed. ᾳ Gk.) ‘Quilts, ticks, and mattrasses ; Holland, ἐς, of 
Pliny, b. xix. c. 1.§ 2. “And of fetherbeddes rypped the telys & helde 
theym in the wynde, that the fethers myght be blowyn away;’ 
Fabyan’s Chron. an. 1305-6, fol. lxxx; ed. Ellis, p. Spelt 
ticke in Palsgrave, The spelling tebe used by Fabyan i lished 
from Lat. theea, a case, which became Low Lat. techa, a linen case, 
a tick (Ducange); also teea, as in Prompt. Parv., s.v. faye; ‘The 
tke of a bed, Teca culcitaria,’ Levins; the Lat. ἐλ being sounded 
ast, From the same Lat. theca was derived the F. taie, spelt taye in 
Cotgrave, and explained as ‘any filme or thin skin,’ whence une faye 
oreiller, "ἃ pillowbeer,’ i.e. a pillow-case.=—Gk. θήκη, a case to put 
anything into; derived from the base θη- as seen in 7i-6n-u, I place, 
pts, DHA, to put; see The: 4 The Du. sijk, a tick, is 
ikewise from Lat. theca. Der. ticking. 

‘TICK (3), to make a slight recurring noise, to beat as a watch. 
(E.) Todd cites from Ray, Remains, p. 324, ‘the leisurely and con- 
stant tick of the death-watch.’ The word is prob. imitative, to ex- 
prs the clicking sound, cf. click; yet it may have been suggested 
pick (Ὁ), φιν. CE G. ticktak, pita-pat. 

(CK (4), to touch lightly. (E.) There is a game called tig, in 
which children endeavour to touch each other; see Halliwell. This 
was formerly called tick. ‘At hood-wink, barley-break, at tick, or 
prison-base ;’ Drayton, Polyolbion, song 30. M.E. tek, a light touch. 
“Tek, or lytylle towche, Tactulus ;" Prompt. Parv. Not found earlier, 
except in the frequentative form ‘ikelen; sce Tickle.+ Du. tit, atouch, 
pat, tick; tikken, to pat, to tick. + Low G. tikk, a light touch with 
the tip of the finger; metaphorically, a moment of time. ‘Zk guam 
ΠῚ den Tikk daar, 1 came there just in the nick of time;’ Bremen 

érterbuch, B. A weakened form of the Teut. base TAK, to touch, 
just as tip (in tip and run) is a weakened form of tap, made by the 
Substitution ofa lighter vowel. See Take, Der. tick-l, .v. 


is the masc, form of étiquette (formerly 

astiquete, Littré), a ticket. G. sticken, to stick, put, set, fix; cognate 

with E. Stick, q.v. And see Etiquette. Der. ticket, vb. Also 

tick, credit, by contraction for ticket; ‘taking things to be put into a 

Dill, was taking them on ticket, since corrupted into tick,’ Nares; he 
ives examples, shewing that fick occurs as early as 1668, and that 
e upon ticket and on ticket were in use. 

‘TICKLE, to touch slightly so as to cause to laugh. (E.) ΜῈ. 
tikelen, tiklen, Chaucer, C.T. 6053. Not found earlier, but the frequen- 
tative from the base tik-, to tou lightly, weakened from the Teut. base 
TAK, to touch; see Tick (4), Take, Tangent. We also find 
M.E. tikel, adj, unstable, ticklish, ‘easily moved by a touch, Chaucer, 
C.T. 3428; from the same source. Der. tickl-er; tickl-ish, Troil. iv. 
5. 61, formed by adding -ἰνᾷ to M. E. tikel above ; tickl-ish-ly, -ness. 

‘TIDE, ME. 


2, 
Der. tide, vb., to happen, Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 205, M.E. tides, 

- 4757) A.S. ge-tidan, to happen, John, v. 14; hence 
.¥. Also morning-tide, morrow-tide, even-tide, harvest-tide, 
&c.; tidemill, tide-table; tide-waiter, an officer who waits for the 
arrival of vessels with the tide, to secure payment of duties; tide 


ch, shrug ; with ¢ way; tid-al, adj. tideless; and see tid-ings, εάν. 


TIDINGS. 


TILL. 649 


SIDINGS, things that happen; usually, information respecting Pp. 473., Allied fo Skt. gma, sharp, tigmaga,Aying swf. from ti 


things that happen. (Scand.) Not an E. word, but adapted from 
Norse, M.E. tidinde, Layamon, 2052, altered in the later text to 
fidings; spelt tipennde (for sipende), Ormulum, dedication, 1. 158. = 

Teel. tidindi, nent. pl., tidings, news; also spelt tienda, "The word 
must here originated from a pres. part. ἐΐδαπαϊ * of a verb tida*, to 
happen, with the same sense as A.S. tidan; and this verb is from 
Icel. #4, sb., tide, time, cognate with A.S. Hd; see Tide. The finals 
isan E. addition, to shew that the word is a pl. form; the M.E. tidin, 

or tithing (without 4) is not nconmaa ; te Chaser, CT. δι 

Cf. Dan. tidende, tidings, 


‘ally, 


ws of Cont, § 77, 
tége, tedge secure exp explained to mean scrinium, ‘a chest, Again, we 
read ba langne tige to geledfan trimminge’ = they have a 
long: an tie for the establishment of the faith; Afric, Of the 
New Test,, ed. De L’lsle, p. 27, last line; here tige=tige=sjge, Cf. 
Teak tug: ate, sing; ngil string. B The common 

fug-, as seen in fugon, pt. i of tedhan, to tow, pull, 
a and ee 80 that ἃ fie means that which tugs or draws 
tightly together. For the strong verb tedhan or tedm (pt.t. fed, pl. 
tugon, pp. fogen), see Grein, ii, 527. It exactly corresponds to Goth. 
tiukan (pt.t.tawh, pp. tawhans), to tow, tug, pull, and to G. ziehen, 
See further under Tow (1). Υγ. Thus tie, vb. is from ¢ be; i and 
the latter is from Teut. base TUH = Ary an Di 
todraw. 4 No connection with Gk. Biinus, I Bnd ‘for whe see 


~Teut.) The spelling tier is not a good 

"Tire (or ταν of ordaance, ofthe 
seamen pronounce it), a set of great ‘on both sides of a ship, 
lying in a rank,’ ἄς. ; Phillips, ed. 1708. Spelt tire, with the same 
sense of ‘row of guns,’ in Milton, P. L. vi. 605. Also ‘ tyre of 
ordinance,’ Florio, 5. v. firo. = F. tire, ‘a draught, pull, . . stretch, 
retch [reach]; also, a tire; a stroke, Ὁ reach, gate, course, 
or length and continuance of conrse;" Cot. “(ce Port. and Span, 
tira, a long strip of cloth; Span. de una tirada, in one stretch ; tiro, 
aset of mules; Ital. iro, ‘a shoot, . . a shot, a tire, a reach, a dis- 
tance. . a shoote out ofa bow or of a caliuer, a stones caste, a caste 
at dice, a tyre of ordinance’ [ordnance] ; Florio.] = F. tirer, ‘to 


‘TIER, a rank, row. (F. 
one; it should rather be 


draw, drag, . . stretch, retch, dart, wrest, yerk, winse, fling ;” Cot. 
The orig. seems to have been to tear away, match violently, 
Of ‘Teut origin ; from the verb appearing as Goth, fairan, A.S, teran, 
totear; see Tear (1). See Diez. The spelling tier seems to 


have been a mere adaptation to the sound of F. i, and to 
prevent confusion with the tire of a wheel. I cannot see that we have 
clear evidence for connecting it with O. F. tiere, a row, rank, not- 
withstanding the similarity of sense ; see Tire (2). Still less is there 
evidence to connect it with the alleged Α. 8. tiér, a very doubtful word, 
occurring but once  (Grein, ἢ ii, 535). Todd’ gives a quotation for ‘a 
tier of ordnance.’ Der. tir-ade, retire. Doublet, tire (5). 
CE, one of the canonical hours, ἃ cask holding 
juence of three cards of a colour; a thrust in 
ing. (F. all its senses, it meant orig. ‘third ;’ as the 
ee Bo third οἱ a pipe, third card, third sort of thrust. M.E. 
tierce; “At howre of syerse,’ Myrour of Our Lady, ed. Blunt, p. 13, 
L215 spelt sierce, Wyclif's Works, ed. Matthew, 'p. 41. -- F. tiers 
masc., tierce, fem., tiers, τη. tierce, third, third part ;’ 
Cot. = Lat. tertius, masc., tertia, fem., third ; the ordinal correspond- 
ing to ἐγες, three, which is ate with E. Three, q. 

GER, a fierce animal. (F., = L.,= Gk. — = Per) ΜΕ, tigre, 
Chaucer, C.T. 1657.—F. tigre, ‘a tiger;” Cot.—Lat.tigrem, acc. of 
tigris. = Gk. τίγρα. Ββ. Said to be of Pers. origin; according to 
Littré, named from its ‘swiftness, the tiger being compared to an 
arrow. = Zend, (O. Pers.) tighri, an arrow; from tighra, sharp, 
pointed; words cited by Fick, i333. Hence mod. Pers. tir, * 
arrow, also the river Tigris, so named from its rapidit, 


these words have lost initial s ; ti being allied to 
Gk στίζειν (= oriyyen), to prick. = = ¥ STAG (0 stick, prick; seq 

Btiy and Stick Der. 

TIGHT, close, compact, not leaky. or Sea) Te should rather be 
thight ; the change from ἐὰ to ¢ is common in Scandinavian, since 
neither Danish nor Swedish admits of initial tk, which is only pre~ 
served in Icelandic. The ἐὰ still exists in prov. E. thite, ‘tight, chose, 
compact, Zast;’ Halliwell. M. E. tiz3t; whence εἶ 
Will. of Paleme, 66; also pist, spelt tayAt in the Prom 
which has: ‘ Tayht, hool, not brokyn, Integer, solidus 
iy, | «Thyhim, or make thyht, Integro, consolido.’ Hence prov. E. theat, 
firm, close, staunch, spoken of barrels when they do pt ran (Hallie 
ia | wal, ‘So also: ‘as some tight vessel that holds against wind and 
water ;" Bp. Hall, Contemplations, Ruth; bk. xi. cont. 3.§ 11. It is 
spelt ἐμὰ four times in Beaum. and Fletcher; see Nares. (The 
nautical word faut is the same word, borrowed by sailors from the 
Dan, tat,]-—Icel. μέγ, tight, esp, not leaking, water-tight, whence 
jetta, to make tight ; Swed. sds, close, tight, solid, thick, hard, com- 
pact, whence ¢ata, to make tight, tdtna, to become tight (E. tighten 
used intransitively); Dan. tat, tight, close, dense, compact, taut, 
water-tight, used as a naut. term in tat til Vinden, close to the wind; 
tette, to tighten, B. The substitution of M.E. is for Icel. 6 is 
curious; the E. has the old guttural, which in the Icelandic 
is no longer apparent. Fick, iii, 128, well compares éter with the 
cognate G. dicht, tight, compact, Du, digs, tight, compact (where the 
guttural is also preserved), and infers the Teut. type THEH-TA, 
i.e, thatched, hence rain- -proof, water-tight, exactly answering to 
Lat. fectus, covered, and to Gk. oréeros as seen in ἄσστεκτος, without 
ἃ roof, houseless, also not taut, used metaphorically of a loquacious 

= Teut. base THAK (Aryan ber; STAG), to thatch; see 
Fhaten, pel Thus tight is, practically, merely a variant of 
ight-ly, tight-ness ; also tight-en, Properly intransi- 

swat μα, bat used, by analogy, in the sense ‘to make 

ously, a low fellow. Gand) MEL 

Plowman, B. xix. 37; Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 3642. 
wed. tik, a bitch. 

"TILE, a piece of baked clay for covering roofs, ὅς. (L.) M.E. 
tile, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 7687, A contracted form of tige/, the long i 
Deing due to loss of g. Spelt tigel, Genesis and Exodus, 255; 
texle, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 167, 1 13. = A.S. tigele; pl. tygel 
Gen, xi. 3; hence tigel-wyrhta, a tile-wright, a potter, Matt. xxvii 
= Lat. teguia, a tile, lit. * that which covers ;' formed with suffix 
(Aryan -ra), from tegere, to cover. = γ᾽ STAG, to cover; see Tegu- 
ment. Der. tile, verb, til-er, til-ing ; also til-er-y, imitated from 
F. tuilerie, which is from Ἐς, tuile, Lat. tegula, a tile. 

‘TILL (1), to cultivate, 2, M.E. filien, Rob. of Glouc. pal. 
1.9. = A.S. tilian, teolian, to labour, endeavour, strive after, to till 
land, Grein, ii. 533. The orig. sense is to strive after or aim at exe 
cellence. =A. S. til, good, excetlent, profitable, Grein, ii. 632; cf. il, 
sb., goodness, Closely allied to till, preposition ; see Tin qa). + 
Du. felen, to breed, raise, till, cultivate. 4G. zielen, to aim at ; from 
ziel, Ο. Η. Ο. zil, an aim, marl Der. till-er, till-age ; also til-thy 
Temp. i 1.152, from A. 8. εἰ, cultivation, crop, A-S. Chron. an. 


tna, (2), to Oe lime of, to the time when. (Scand) A None 
word; orig. used as a preposition, then as a conjunction, M.E. 
til, prep., to, occurring (rarely) even in Chaucer, where it seems to 
be put for 10 because it is accented and comes before a vowel, 
“Hoom εἰ Athénés whan the play is doon;’ C.T. age 64 (or 2 6). 
Asa rule, it is a distinguishing mark of works in the Rorthum 
dialect, such as Barbour’s Bruce, where til occurs for fo throughout. 
Somner cites ‘ wed ti! him hé&lend’ =the Saviour said to them, withe 
out a reference; but he really found ‘cue® ti! him ὅς hselend,’ Matt, 
xxvi. 31,in the Ὁ, Northumb. (not the A.S.) version. = Icel. til, till, to, 
prep. goveming the genitive; Dan. sil; Swed. till; in very common 
‘use; it even answers to E. too in phrases such as til ungr, too young ; 
til gamall, too old. . Quite distinct from fo, and orig. a case 
(perhaps acc. sing.) of sili or vili, sb., in the sense of ‘aim’ or‘ bent,” 
whence the notion of " towards’ was easily developed. The Icel. sil 
frequently expresses ‘purpose,’ as in til Avdrs= for what purpose, The 
sb. is rare in Icel., though it occurs in ἐπε, a mischan but 
0.H.G. , purpose, is a common word ; 80 also is the 
closely allied A. , suitable, fit (cognate with Goth. go-vils, 
fit, convenient), as well as the A.S. adv. tela, teala, excellently, Grein, 
ii.'s24. γι All from Teut. base TAL = 4/DAR, to see, consider 
(hence, to aim at); whence alsoE. Tale, qv. Fick, iii. 119. And 
see Till (1), Der. un-til, q.v. 

‘PILL (3), a money-box or drawer in ἃ tradesman's counter. ( (E) 


Η dog; contemptu 


Rich, Diet, ag The proper sense is “drawer, something that can te *palled in 


δώ TILLER. 


TINKER. 


Dryden uses tiller in this sense, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. vi 384, Bones timid-i-ty, from ἘΠ. timidité, ‘timidity,’ Cot., from Lat. act. 
itatem. 

‘TIMOROUS, full of fear. (L.) The Court of Love begins: 

«With fone Chine but this is quite a late poem. Fabyan hes has 

tsnesse, Chron, 


Swhcre fiber is Jost parallel to drawer Cotgrave explains 
by: Me Si also,‘ box with tills or drawers.’ Palagra 
of 


{yt him 

Seven Sages, ed. Wi 63, and or Rabe f Gl τατον μὰ 
see τ, 1763, and esp. Rob. of Glouc. p. 115, 
fo er Sar oh Wright ad Rab of Gio ‘Spelt 
also tullen ; the pt. t. tulde = drew, isin Ancren Kivi, p. 320,113 


ἢ ps the same as A.S. tyllan, pearing onl 
saat compo i ὡς ὁ sense of draw aside, 
wve or lift up;” Hexham, 
place; whence sillbare Goder, 
Swed. ‘dal. ales whence fille pa sig, to take 

lay hold of (Riet2) Root uncertain, ‘See filler. 
the handle or lever for tuming ἃ rudder. (E.) Cf. 
wv. E, tiller, the stalk of a cross-bow, the handle of any implement 
Halliwell). ‘Phillips has it in the usual sense. * Tiller, in a boat, 
is the same as helme in a ship ;* Coles, ed. 1 ‘The word means 
‘puller’ or handle; from Μ. Ε. tillen, to draw ; see farther 

under Till (3). Cf Low Ο. fillbaar, moveable. 

TILT (1), the canvas coveriag of a cart or waggon. (E) M.E. 
wld, a covering, tent, Layamon, 31384; a later form was telt. 
*Telte or tente;’ Prompt. Pary.; hence our tilt.=A.S. teld; whence 


tent, Gi 15 diffe 
sed, 8 jen. svi ἐν αι ὡς pei ge making no ference. - 


ἢ : Swed. salt. 
6. It int appear thet τὴν fret tr (with ‘final ¢ for d) 
wwe been due to Danish influence. The Teut. type is TEL-DA, 
ahah 120. Perhaps the orig. sense was‘ hide’ of an animal, from 
‘Teut TAL = Aryan DAL, to tear, strip = QC DAR, to tear. CE Gk. 
δέρου, a skin, Skt. dara, a cave, a shel ‘Tear (1). 

‘TILT (2), to ride in a tourney, thrust with a lance; to cause to heel 
ever. (E.) In t Hen. IV, ii. 3. 95. Bat the verb was orig. intransi- 
tive, “to totter, toss about unsteadily ;? whence the active use 
of ‘cause to totter, upset,’ was evolved. ‘The intrans. sense occurs at 
Teast as late as Milton, and is still in use when we say ‘that table 
will tilt over. The lating vestel . . Rode tilting o'er the waves ;” 
plese nde - ΡῈ, lltes to totter, fall; © Pis ilk toun schal 


from ea to y.  Icel. tbita, to amble as a fetes cf. Milton's use of 
silting above. + Swed. tuita, to waddle. 4G. zelt, an ambling pace ; 
zelter, a paler, y. All from Teut. base TALT, to totter ; root 
unknown. ἰδ.» tilt-ing ; tilt-hammer, a hammer which, 
being tited ΤῊ falls by it own sete. Also fott-er, 4. ν. 
TIMBRE, vod for baiting: ἢ [2] The 6 is excrescent, as usual 
Ft Scary or enn 'M.E. timber, Chaucer, C. T. 3666.— 
A. 8. timber, stuff or material to build with; Grein, if. 534. 4 Du. 
timmer, ' tioaber or structure ; * Hexham.Toei timbr. ἜΝ ‘timmer. 
of Swed. timmer.-}G. immer, ἃ room timber. ΟΕ also Goth. 
finan to build, timrja, a builder. art All from Tent. type 


RA (i.e, TAM-IRA}, timber, Fick, ifi.117; formed with agen- 
tial suffix ra from Teut, base TAM = 4/DAM, to build, as seen in 
Gk. δέμεειν, to build; see Dome, 
domicile, domestic, 


Der. (from same root) dome, 


of tambourine. (F..—L.,=Gk.) In; 
in., with suffix I (= εἶ), from M. E. Spee |g 
Gower, C.A. iii, 63, 1. 14. = F. timbre, ‘the 


Dell of a little clock ;’ Cot. ; O.F. tymbre, a timbrel, as shewn by a | bel 


tation in Diez. = Lat. tympanum, a drum.—Gk. τύμπανον, a kettle- 

iro see Tympanum. Cf, ‘Hoc timpanum, a tymbyre;’ 
‘Wright's Voc. i. 240. 

season, period, duration of life, ἄς. (Ε) M.E. time, 

Chaucer, C.T. 35. 44. -- A.S. tima, time, Cre, i, 534.4 loel. tim. 

Swed. timme, an hour, The Tent, type is 

4, closely allied to ΤΊ" DL t fe time, from which 

# only diflers in the fathx. See Tide. Der. time, verb, cf. M. E. 

timen, to hay Α. 8. getimian; timely, adj., Macb. . 3 75 time-ly, 

ady., Macb, Mach. 3. 51; time-li-ness ; j time-honoured, =heeper, -pitce, -server, 


TIMID, afraid, fearfol. (F, = L.) ‘The timid friends’ Pope, 
Prol, to Satires, 343. [The sb. timidity is earlier, occurring in Cot- 
Finer 3 = F. timide, " timorous ;’ Cot. = Lat. ius, full of fear. — 
timer, fear ; timere, to fear; see Timorous. 


op. 175; Sir T. Elyot has 7 
[There is no F. timoreux. Coinel, ari 
πάτον fearful, a word not used. Lat. timor, fear. 

ca ας, 


to become Sag, immoveable (all signs of fear). ‘TAM, to 
choke; Vedic tam, to choke. Der. timorourly, eal (from 
same root) simvid, in-timrid-ate ; ten-e-br-ous, 


ἀκ Φ Swed tou, $C cine All 

Fick, ii. 121, Possibly connected with Teut. ΤΑΙ 

which see cf. G. zain, an ingot, a bar of metal. 
Quite distinct from Lat. sfagnum, stannum, tin, whence W. ystaee, 

Kip Wi pats. iach Soc 


TENCTURD, a solution, (L.) In Shak. Two 
Gent. iv. 4. 160. Englished from Lat. tinctura, a dyeing. = Lat. tinctus, 
PP, of tngers to tinge; see Binge. Der. tincwy, verb. Shak. also 
tinct, sb., a dye, Hamlet, ae from pp. tinctus. 
a % , 


hehe Υ 
ΞΕ τα used for kindling fires from (> 
ER, anything for spark. (E) 
‘MLE. tinder, Layamon, 392675 more often tunder, tondre, P. Plow- 
man, B, xvii, 245. = A.S. tyndre, Wright's Voc. i a84 De Teme) = 
A. 5. tunden*, pp. of a lost strong verb tindan*, to hence 
the weak verb tendan, to kindle; see Tind. 4 Icel. tundr, tinder; cf. 
tendra, to light a fire, tandri, fits + Dan. tinder. 4+ Swed. tunder. + 
G. zunder ; cf. anziinden, to 


ρέμα dade "Gta τ 
TENDA, a tine, Fick, ἢ τα. Allied to Tooth, q.v._ Οὗ Skt 
danta, a tooth ; dosti dons, 8 te hang lotic ce Der. εἰν ας 


stain. “- 
Supposed τ ἴο be ‘allied to Vedic 
in tinge, sb., tinct-wre, q.¥. 5 


ae ay ἐν π 


1 (Halliwell) ; 
* Cot. ΕἸΣ en 's cars tinkle or 
‘em seem, ‘fo ring; pence, to tingle, to vibrate, to 
fect a sense of vibration ‘as when a bell is rung. Hence ‘ bothe 
his eeris shulen tynclen;’ Wyclif, 1 Samii 11. See Tinkle, 


‘Tinker. 

TINKER, a mender of kettles and pans. (E.) ΜῈ. tinkere, 
P. Plowman, A. v, 160; B. v. 317. So called because he makes ἃ 2 
tinking sound; from M.E. tinken, to or tinkle. 
iaignges” ‘Wyclif, x Cor, xili, x." Of imitative origin ; 2S be 
finge-tangen, to tingle (Hexham); also O. Du. tintelen, ‘to Ting, 
tingle, or make a noise like brasse’ (id.), where mod. Du. has tinfelen 
only in the sense to tingle or sparkle. + Lat. tinuire, to tinkle, ring, 
tintinnum, a tinkling ; cf, F. tinter, ' to ting, ring, tinkle,’ Cot., whence 


Dor. timidrly, δ les orcilles me tintent,* mine eares tingle or glow,’ id. ; F. tintin, tintony 


TINKLE. 


“the ting of a bell,’ id. Perhaps allied to Tone, q.v. 
law does not necessaril to words so directly imitative as this. 

yea M.E. tinklen, whence ‘& cynfbal 
οἵ Wyclif, x Cor. xiii.1, See further under 


TINSEL, gaudy showy lustre. (F,=L.) ‘Tinsill 
clothe,’ Baret, aa 1580; cf. Much Ado, & _ Under. a duke, 
no man to wear cloth of gold tinsel ;* Lit of K. Edw, 
VI, an, aga cited in Trench, ‘Select Glossary, 4. ν. * Tinell 
(dictum a Gall, estincelle, i. scintella, a sparke). It signifieth with vs, 
ἃ stuffe or cloth made partly of silke, and partly of gold or siluer, so 
called because it glistereth or sparkieth like starres;" Minahen, ed. 
1627. (Minsheu’ a's etymology i is correct; the F. estincelle or étincelle 
lost its initial just as did the F. extiguet or étiquet, which 
Decame ticket in English.J— =F. le, dhincelle, “a. sparke 
sparckle of fire, a twinkle, Cot’ Lat. stata, «spark; 
which seems to have been ronounced ag stincilla; cf. F. brebis 
from Lat. weruecem. Scintilla is dimin. from a form scinta *, a spark, 
not used. Allied to Gk. σπινθήρ (-- σκινθήρ), a spark. And perhaps | wo 
allied to Α. 5. scinan, to shine; see ‘Der. tinsel, adj., 
ie. tinsel -like ; tinsel-slippered, “Milton, Comus, 677. 
stencil. 

(TINT, a slight tinge of colour. (L.) Put for tinct, which was 
the older form of the word; Hamlet, iii. 4. or. “The first scent of 
ἃ vessel lasts, and the tinct the wool first receives ;’ Ben fonson, 
‘A rosy-tincted feature is heav'n's 


And see 


Discoveries, Preecipiendi Modi. 
gold: baeoe Jobn to Matilda 157 oh tinct = dyed; Spenser, 
. Kal. Nov. 107.—Lat. tinctus, pp. of tingere, to tinge; 

‘Der. tint, yen, ῬΡ' e 
Y, very small. (E.)_ In Shak, Tw. Nt.v. 398, 2 Hen, IV, v. 
1. 29, v."3. 60, K. Lear, ii. 2. 74, where it is always preceded ‘by 
little; the old editions have tine or tyne. He of ‘a little 
tiny boy" (twice), ‘my little tiny thief,’ and * little tiny kkick- 
shaws.’ The word is certainly E.; and is clearly an adj. formed 
with suffix -y from a sb., like ston-y, spin-y, and the like. As there is 
no sb. tine except the tine of a harrow, my explanation is that 
it must be fo from the sb. teen, The word is often called teeny; 
Halliwell gives ‘ teeny, (1) tiny, small, North; and (2) fretful, 
wish, fractious, Lane.” In the fatter sense, the adj. is clearly 
from the old sb. teen, anger, peevi Ὁ and I suppose the word to 
remain the same in all its senses. ‘A little teeny boy’ would, in this 
i ‘a little fractious boy,’ and might afterwards be 
ttle’ only, and even as a term of endearment. 
B. We have a very similar change of sense, though in the ite 
direction, in the case of oi a dear child, spoilt child, 
μαίας, p ih. . teen ist be identified 
wit 


Ὁ nor from F. tigne, a ‘noth, 

Nor can τ baler it to be of purely imitative origin. 

EO the extreme par «οὖ, (E-2), + The tppe οὕ ἃ stalls” 
‘M. E. typ, Prompt. Parv. ‘Uort pe nede tippe’ until the 

[there be) extreme need, Ancren 


Carenity of need, ie. until 
Rive p. 338, 1.19. Prob. E., though not found in A.S. 4 Du. tip, 
tip, ent 


point. yw G. tipp, tip, point; up den Tipp van der Tied, 
in the very nick of ime; Brem. Bren, Wort, + Dan. ‘ip tp. + Sued tip, 
end, point, extremity. + G. zipfel, a dimin, form. A weakened form 


of Top, q.v. We also find Teel. tppi, «tip, to tip, formed | Tear. 
from toppr, top, by vowel- Der. tip, verb, to place oa the 

tip of, chiefly in the pp. tipped, as in Chaucer, C. Μῆρο. Hence 

the sb. tipped-staf, i.e. ike or piked sta, Chaucer, C. ἴδιο: and 

hence (ust as piked-staff became pike-staff) tip-staff, αὶ term attire, 
applied to " certain of 


that wait on the jud; bearing a od op ti 
with silver,’ Phillips; also to other officers pie took men ἐμ 


custody. Also tip-toes cf. om tiptoon = on tip-toes, Chaucer, C. T. 


15313. 
CB (a), to tile, cause to slant orlean over. (Scand.) Gen. in the 
hr. to tip up-to tilt up, or tip over =to overturn. It is a weakened 


form of fap, (ie. tap) and run, ἃ ‘Thus tip wp i ap is ‘9 tilt 
up ap by giving a Sih tap, or by the exercise ofa slight force; cf. tip 
‘for tap (blow for blow), Bullinger’s Works, i. 283, now tit jor tat. 


From the sense of slight movement we can explain the phrase fo tip 
the wink=to =o mate slight movement of the eye-lid, sufficient to 


wam ἃ it occurs in Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. vi. 202. 
Johnson. vives! “tip, to strike lightly, to tap;’ with an illustration 
from Swift : ‘he sips me by the Palsgrave has: “1 type ouer, 


1 ouerthrowe or ouerwhelme, Je renuerse.’ ‘Tip, a fall;* Bradford's 
‘Works, ii. τος (Parker Soc.). As the word tap is of F. origin 
(borrowed from Teutonic) it is most probable that sip was borrowed 


 Grimm's® =Swed. ti 


TIRE. 645 
1, ‘to tap, to tip, to strike gently, to touch lightly; 
Johnson's πὰ 'Widesren, "Allied to Tap, qv. to ἐντῳ tip, 


sb., a slight tay ‘idk, hint τὴ 
ἜΡΡΕΙ, scape, eee: ot ok =k) Also tte as 


in Babees Book, ed. Fumivall, p. 301, ἢ τ gas ME: tie, dpe 
Chancer, C.T. 233... . 8. teppet. gla, an tappet 
ies halfrongh () tippe tippet; Wright's Voc. i. 40, col. 2 (Vestivm 
nomina), We a find A-S. tappe, α fillet or band ; * Tenia, te-ppan, 
vel Gol-smeltas,” Wright's Voc. i. 16, col. 2; where tappan is the 
nom. plural, Not E. words, but borrowed.=Lat. tapete, cloth, 
hangings. =Gk, ron stem ‘of τάπης, α carpet, woollen rug. See 
‘Tape, Tabard, Tapestry. 

TIPPLE, PLE, to ‘drink in small quanti ies, and habitually, (Scand.) 
‘Shak. has ap Antony, i. 4. “Τὸ tipple, potitare ;’ Levins, 
ed. 1570. εἰν Sioa of tip, verb, to cause to slant, incline; 
thos ἮΝ means to be continually inclining the lass, to be 
always tipping wine or beer down the throat. Cf. prov. E. tipple, to 
tamble, to turn over, as is done i in tumbling (Halliwell). A Scand. 


preserved in Norweg. tipla, to drink little and often, to 
ΣΉ (Aas) See ΟΝ ‘Der. tippleer,tipplin 
BR Pomel ΟΣ Perr Shak. Made Ne De. 48. 


The formdtion of the word ie ificlt τὸ explain, but it is clearly 
related to Tipple and Tip (2), q.v. Tem pee" fad of tipping,’ where 
tip is used in the sense of tipple. ‘a draught of 
y Liquor pee one cop into oes (Halliwell); 
The s αἱ to be a verbal suffix, as in 
Swed. dial. sipped, to pat hands (in a chik 
Fed game). Cf, frickay, and other words with suffix τοῦ, in 
F. Hall, Modem English, p. 272. B. Wedgwood cites Swiss 
 & fuddling with drink” ‘tipsela, to fuddle oneself, betipst, tipsy. 
hse words present a remarkable Sperone. as the E, an 
‘Swiss words can cognate, and neither language can easil; 
have borrowed from The other. Der. 7 
TIRADE, a strain of censure or Soret Ὁ qi, = Teut.) 
Modem. =F. tirade, ‘a draught, pull, . . a shooting;* Cot. Hamilton 
explains F. tirade by ‘a passage, rade or long Specs (in a play)? 
The lit. sense is a drawing out, a len; out.= Ital. irate, 
a drawing, a Bailing. = Ital. ἄγαγε, to pull, draw, pluck, salah. Οἱ OF 
Teut. Feut origi tirer; see farther under Tier, 
‘TIRE (1), to exhaust, weary, fatigue, become exhausted. (E.) 
MLE. fires, feorian, not a very o common word. Stratmann refers us 
to’ the Townel Mypteri es, p. 126; and to p. § of a Fragment 
printed by Sir Thos, Phillips, where occur the words kim teore) his 
mikt=his might is exhausted. It occurs also in the compound 
atieren, a3: ‘gief mihte pe ne atiereS’=if might (or Pome fail 
thee ‘a e. be not tired out; O. Eng. Homilits, ed. Morris, 
Baga oe ab timenca lee 
it is remarkable that the dictionaries 


se bes one tired, 
being weary of the works Ger Book, ed. Thorpe, p. 436, Riddle lv, 
D16e Confosion between feorian and tirigan is easy, because both 
are mere derivatives from the strong verb feran, to tear ; indeed, Leo 
considers them as identical. The orig. sense was to tear, thea to 
wear out, exhaust, or to become exhausted. 4/DAR, to tear; see 
5} Grein connects tire with Skt. das (a Vedic’ word), ta 
be exhausts Der. tir-ed, tir-ed-ness, tire-some, tire-some-ness, 
‘TIRE (2), # head-dress; as a verb, to adorn or Aress the head. 
(F.=Teut.) ‘The exam oles shew that this is an abbreviation for 
See esp. Prompt. a7. B 494 14: * Tyre, οἵ a-lyre of wemmene, 
Murdum muliebris. Again, i in mal. i of Falerns, 1174, we have atir, 
bat in 1. 1725 we tir; cf. y tyr? ier and Dim 
dimmus, 885: *tidi 599. |. We have also the verb fo 
tire, a ix. 30; οἵ, ‘Attouré, tired, dressed, attired, decked,’ 
Cot. ‘The M.E. verb was atiren, whence atired, pp., Will. of Paleme, 
1228, However, the sb. appears earlier than τὶ e verb, being spelt 
atyr, with the sense ‘apparel ;' Layamon, 3275, later text. y. It 
would suffice to refer the reader to the article on Attire, ifit were 
not that some corrections are needed of the account there given; my 
chief fault is in the derivation of O.F. atirier, The M.E. ver! 
attiren is from Ὁ. F. attirer, better atirier, to adjust, decorate, sdom, 
dispose; see Roguefort, and the quotation sy. Attire. = 
ἃ tire, in order; in the phr. tire a tire, in order, one after The otter; 
see examples in’ Roquefort.—O.F.a (=Lat. ad), to; and sire, another 
form of tiere, tieire, a row, rank, order; see Burguy and Roquefort. 
Cf. Prov. tiera, ἐσίγα, ἃ row (Bartsch)’; which sometimes fad the 
sense of adomment or attire (Diez). This sb. is from O.H.G. 


Birectly from Scandinavian, though now only appearing in Swedish. ziart, M.H.G. ziere, G. zier, omament; cf. G. zierm, to adora, 


646 TIRE, 


δ. The source of Ὁ, H. G. ziari can hardly be assigned ; in form it®The sb. is ἐν 


answers, best to A.S. tiér, said to mean ‘row;’ but as this is a 
‘very doubtful word, and Grein’s identification of it with mod. E. tier 
is probably wrong, this cannot be depended on. Fick (iii. 121) 
Proposes to connect it with A.S. tr, Teel. srr, glory but this also 
isdoubtfal. 41 The correction of the etymology of O. F. atirier 
is due to Mr. H. Nicol; and see Diez, s.v. tiere, @@ Quite 
distinct from tiara, and (probably) from tier. 
TIRE 


(2), a hoop of iron that binds the fellies of wheels to- 
ther. (F,=Tent.?) ‘Tire, the omament or dress of womens 
Eeads; als, the iron band of a cart-wheel;" Phillips, ed. 1706, 


“The mettall (a kind of iron] is brittle and short . . such as will not 
serue one whit for stroke and nail to bind cart-wheels withall, 
which tire indeed would (should) be made of the other that is 
gentle and pliable; ’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxiv. c. 14. (Here 
srokem strake, rim of a wheel; see Halliwell.) ὀὠ Ββ. The history 
of theword is obscure; it seems to me that the word may be identical 
with Tire (2), the wheel-band being likened to a woman's tire. Tire 
meant to dress or arrange ; ‘I tyer an egge, Ie accoustre ; I tyer with 

tes &c.; Palsgrave. δΊ I have no belief in Richardson's 


Jest-like suggestion, that a tire is a ti-er, because it ties the wheel 
‘together. 


IRE. 
In Shak. 


M.E. tesere or tyere nowhere occurs in this sense. 
latory birds. (E.) 
. E. tiren, to tear a 
‘Troilas 1,768; τ. of 
, to provoke, vex, 
jges" Bltri's Grammar ed. 
Merely a derivative from the strong verb 
deran, το tear; and closely allied to Tire (1), ιν. See fire in 
Nares; he derives it from F. tirer, which only means to pull, not to 
tear though it makes but litle ultimate dflerence; see, ‘or, 
TIRE (5), α train, ‘eut.) Only in Spenser, F. 
Doubiless°soined fron Finer to draw, see Pirad®, 


¢ 


to tear a prey, as is done by 

fenus, 56; 1 Hea. VI, i. τ. 269. 

used of vultures, &c. ; 566 Chauc 
A. 


‘apprenticeship; the title of a poem by Cowper. 
sis. 


MLE. 
wdrick, 
Also tissu, m., 
tissue, £., ‘woven, plaited, interlaced ;’ id. Tissw was the old pp. of 
“είτε (mod. F, tisser), to weave. = Lat. texere, to weave; see 


th gold or silver. (F., πρὶ 
tissue, ἃ ribband, Chaucer, Τὶ li, 639.—F. tissu, ‘a 
ribbon, fillet, or head-band of woven stuffe;’ Cot. 


TIT, a small horse or child. (Scand.) ‘ The sits are little worth 

jen, tr. of Ovid, Metam. ix. 14; where fit means ‘a little girl. 
a small horse; Holinshed, Desc. of Ireland, c. ii (R.) 
, tittr, a tit, bird (now obsolete); the dimin. titling, a sparrow, 
is still in use ; Norweg. δία, alittle bird (Aasen). The orig. sense 
is merely something small; cf, prov. E. titty, small; tiddy-wren, 
ἃ wren (Halliwell). Perhaps orig. a term of endearment ; cf. Teat. 
Der. tit-ling, = sparrow, from Icel. titlingr, as above, 
dimin. suff Also tit-lark, 4. v., tif-mouse, q. ¥. 

TIT FOR TAT, blow for blow. (Scand.) Α corruption of sip 
(for tap, where tip is a slight tap; Bullinger’s Works, i. 283 (Parker 
‘Society). See Tip (2). 

TITAN, the sun-god. (L.,=Gk.) In Shak, Rom. ii. 3.4; &c.— 
Lat. Titan, Titanus; whence Titani, descendants of Titan, giants. = 
Gk. Τιτάν, the sun-god, brothe: Helios. + Skt. tithd, fire; in the 
dict. by Bohtlingk and Roth, iii. 327.—4/ TITH, to bum. Der. 
titan-ic, i.e. gigantic. 

TITHE, « tenth part, the tenth of the produce as offered to the 
clergy. (E.) M.E. tithe, Chaucer, C.T.541. The proper sense is 
“tenth ;” hence tenth Another spelling is éethe, as in ‘the 
tethe hest’ = the tenth commandment, Will. of ,Ρ. 
- Α.8. fed8a, tenth, Grein, ii, 526, Hence tedthung, a tith-ing, a 
tithe ; ‘he sealde him pe teoBunge of eallum tm pinj "= he gave 
him the tithe of all the possessions, Gen. xiv. 30. The A. 8. ἑεόδα 
stands for teon¥a, formed with suffix -ὅδα from tedn, ten; see Ten. 
The loss of = before occurs again in tooth, other, &c. We also 
have ten-th, in which n is retained; so that fenth and tithe are 
doublets. Cf. Icel. tiund, tenth, tithe; see Der. tithe, 
verb, M.E. tithen, tethen, Ῥ. Plowman, C. xiv. 73, A.S. tedBion, Matt. 
xxiii, 23; tith-er, Chaucer, C.T. 6894; tith-ing, M.E. tething, a 
district containing ten families, Rob. of Glouc. p. 267. 1. 3. 

TITILLATION, a tickling. (F.,— L.)_ [The verb titillate is in 


το-. 


Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 766. = F. lation, a tickling ; 
Cot. = Lat. titillationem, acc. of titillatio, a tickling. — Lat. titilatus 
Ppof titillare, to tickle. 

ἃ kind of lark. (Scand. and E.) Lit. ‘small lark ;° 
see Tit and Lark. 

1 ‘an inscription set over or at the beginning of a book, a 
name of distinction. (F< 1.) ME. title, Chaucer, C. T. 143295 
‘Wyclif, John, xix. 19. = O.F. title; mod. F, titre, by change from ὦ 
to rm Lat. titulum, acc. of titulus, ἃ superscription on a tomb, altar, 
&c.; an honourable designation. Prob. connected with Gk. τι-μή, 
honour, Der. title, verb; titl-ed, All's Well, iv. 2. 2; title-deed ; 
title-page, Per. ii. 3. 4; titul-ar, from F, titulaire, " titular, having a 
title,’ Cot., as if from Lat. titularis*, from Lat. titulare, verb, to give 
atitle to. Hence titular-ly, titular-y. 

‘TITLING, a small bird. (Scand.) See Tit. 

‘TITMOUSE, a kind of small bird. (Scand. and E.) Not con- 
nected with mouse; the true pl. should be titmouses, yet titmice is 
aual, owing to confasion with mouse. In Spenser, Shep. Kal, 
Nov. 26, it is spelt titmose. M.E. titmose; spelt tytemose, 

Parv. ; titmase, Wright's Voc. i. 188, col. 2; titemose, id. i. 165, 1. 3. 
Compounded of εἰ, small, or a small bird, Icel. εἶμεν (see Tit); and 
A.S. mdse, a name for several kinds of small birds. B. The A.S. 
mdse occurs in: ‘Sigatula, fracemdse; Parra, col-mdse; Parrula, 
swhe-mdse,’ all names of birds; see Wright's Voc. i. 62, col.2. The 
ais long, as shewn by the M. E. -mose. Du. mees, a titmouse. +G. 
meise, a titmouse ; O.H.G. meisd. ὀ ὀὙ. Perhaps the orig. sense of 
A.S. mdse was also ‘small;’ cf. Lithuan. masgas, little, small ; 
‘Nesselmann remarks that Lith. maz or mas, small, is a base i 

ina large number of words, amongst which we may note maiukas, 
small and pretty, magwkas strazdas, the name of a kind of thrush, 

Turdus iliaeus, Perhaps from 4/MA ora/MI, to diminish ; see Minor. 

to giggle, laugh restrainedly. (E.) witter, In 

Pope, Dunciad, iv. 276. The same as M.E. tiferen, to chatter, 

rattle, tell idle tales, whence titerere, a teller of tales, P. Plowman, 

. xx. 297. A frequentative from a base TIT, expressive of repeating 
the sound fi fi ti, just as tattle expresses the repetition of ta ta ta, 
See further under Tattle. Cf. Twitter. Der. titter, sb. 

‘TITTLH, a jot, small particle. (F.,—L.) M.E. titel, titil, used 
byWyclifto translate Lat. apex ; Matt. v.18; Luke, xvi.17. [Reallya 
doublet of title.) —O.F, title, a title; (Εἰ titre, a title); also tiltre, titre, 
“a tittle, a small line drawn over an abridged word, to supply letters 
wanting ; also a title,’ &c. ; Cot.—Lat. titulum, acc. of titulus, a title, 
used by Petronius in the sense of sign or token.  . In late Lat. 
titulus must have meant a mark over a word in writing this sense 
appears again in ide, Port. til, a stroke over a letter such as 

e mark over Sj ar also in the Catalan ¢it//a, Wallachian title, 
a mark of an accent, cited by Diez, 5. ν. tilde. 
unmistakeably Latin. See Title. Not allied to sit. 

‘TITTLE-TA' prattle. (E.) 866 Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 248. 
A reduplicated form of tattle. Note the use of titelere, also spelt 
titerere, a prattler, P. Plowman, Β, xx. 297, See Tattle and 
‘Twaddl 


le. 

LO, in the direction of, as far as. (E.) Μ. Ε. fo, Chaucer, C. T. 
16; and, assign of the gerund, 13,175 it ἰ now considered as the 
sign of the infin. mood, the gerundial use being lost.= Α. 8. ἐδ, prep. 
also as sign of the gerund as distinct from the infin. mood ; Grei 
536-542.4-Du. foe.4-G. zu; M, H. G. uo, Ξε; Ο. Η. Ο. 
+ Goth. du (where the occurrence of d for # is exceptional).4-Russ. 
do, to, up to. Supposed to be farther related to Lat, -do as appear. 
ing in O. Lat. endo, indu (see in in White); also to Gk. -δε, towards, 
as in οἴκόν-δε, homewards; see Curtius, i, 289. Perhaps also to 
O. Irish do, to; O. Welsh di (mod. W.i), to; W. dy- as a prefix; see 


The latter forms are 


Rhys, Lectures on W. Philology. Doublet, foo, q.v. And see 
to- (2), fo-ward, to-day, fonig ᾿ 

TO., pref, in twain, asunder, to pieces. (E.) Retained in the phr. 
ail to-brake = utterly broke asunder, ix. 53. With to 


the dispute as to whether it should 


brake was possible, though it is charitable to give our translators the 
benefit of the doubt. It is purely a question of chronology. At 
first the prefix fo- was used without all; later, all was often added 
as well, not only before the prefix fo-, but before the prefixes for- and 
δὲ also; next, all was considered as in some way belonging to ta, 
as if all-to were short for altogether (which it is not), and con- 
sequently all-to appeared as a sort of adverb, and was considered as 
such, apparently, by Surrey and Latimer. It would be difficult to 
find any clear example of this latest use before A.D. 1500. To prove 
the above statements, it would be easy to fill several pages with 


pouch later use ; ef. titillating dust,’ Pope, Rape of the Lock, v. 84.] qAundreds of examples, 1 select a few. 1. A.S. ἐό-, prefix; appearing 


TO-. 


issipate ; /6-brecan, to break asunder ; and 
in nearly fifty other verbs, for which see Gi 42-549. We may 
particularly note * heora setlu he té-brac’ = rake ieces their 
seats, Matt. xxi, 12, 2. M.E. fo-, prefix; appearing in fobeatan, 
to beat in pieces, fobiten, to bite in pieces, fobreken, to break in 
pieces; and in nearly a Aundred other verbs; for which see Strat- 
“Iann's Dict., τά, ed., pp. 565-568, We may particularly note ‘al his 
Dondes he fo-Brak for ioye’ =all his bonds he brake in twain for joy; 
Will. of Palerne, 3236. It should also be observed that most verbal 
prefixes (such as for-, δ") were usually written apart from the verb 
in old MSS. ; ignorance of this fact has misled many. ex- 
amples of the addition of af as an intensive, meaning ‘ wholly,’ are 
the following. ‘ [He] al to-tare his a-tir pat be to-tere miyt τ᾿ Will. 
of Palerne, 3884; ‘al forwsaked’ = entirely worn out with lying 
awake, id. 785 ; ‘al bi-weped for wo’=all covered with tears for wo, 
id. 661 ; ‘al is fo-brosten thilke regioun,’ Chaucer, C. T. 2759; ‘he 
suld be soyne ‘o-fruschit al’ = he would soon be dashed in pieces, 
Barbour, Bruce, =. 597. The last instance is particularly instrac- 
tive, as αἱ follows the pp., instead of preceding. 8. Ali-to or al-fo, 
when (perhaps) misunderstood. ‘To-day redy ripe, to-morowe 
all-to-shaken ;* Surrey, Sonnet 9, last line. ‘We be fallen into the 
dirt, and be all-todirtied ν᾿ Latimer, Remains, p. 397 (Parker Soc.) 
“Smiling speakers . . love and all-to love him ;’ Latimer, Sermons, 
. 289. ‘The last instance is a clear one. Spenser has all to-torne, 
Fo ¥.9.10, and all to-worne in the same stanza ; all to-rent, F.Q. 
7.8. Milton has all-to-rufled, Comus, 380 ; this is a very late exampl 
B. Etymologically, the A.S. ἐό- is cognate with O. Fries. to-, te-; 
0.H.G. zare, zer-, za-, ze, zi-; mod. G. zer-, a8 in zerbrechen, to 
break in pieces, pt. t. zerbrach (=to-brake). The Goth. form is dis- (by 
the same exceptional occurrence of d for # as is seen in Goth. ἀμ 
E. fo), as seen in distairan, to tear asunder, burst, Mark, 
Luke, v. 37. The Lat. form is also dis- (by the regular 
shifting), standing for an older form dvis, from duo, to; so also Gk. 
δι-, only used in the sense of ‘double.’ Thus the prefix to- is con- 
nected with E. two, and had the orig. sense of ‘into two pre or 
‘in twain ;’ hence, ‘in pieces’ or ‘asunder.’ See Dis-, Di-, and 
‘Two; and see note to All. 


id. i. 78. 

Root unknown. be from 

a different root. Der. tad-pole, 4. v.; also foad-stool, spelt todestoole, 

Spenser, Shep. Kal, Dec. 693 toad-flax; toad-eater, formerly an 

assistant to a mountebank (see Wedgwood, and N. and Q. 3rd S. i. 

128, 176, 236, 276, v. 142), now shortened to toady; toad-stone, Sir T. 
», Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 13, § 3. 

TOAST (1), bread scorched before the fire. (Ε-, -- 1.) M.E. 
tost, toost, whence the verb tosten, to toast ; see Prompt. Parv. p. 497. 
= O.F. fostée, ‘a toast of bread;" marked as 9 Picard word in Cot- 
grave, = Lat. fosta, fem. of tostus, pp. of torrere, to parch ; see Tor- 
Tid. Cf. Span, tostar, torrar, to toast, tostada, a toast, slice of 
toasted bread; Port. tostado, toasted, tostar, torrar, to toast. Der. 
toast, verb ; toast-er, toast-ing-iron, K. John, iv. 3. 99. 

"TOAST (2), a person whose health is drunk. ΝᾺ -L) Itwas 
formerly usual to put toasted bread in liquor; see Shak. Merry 
‘Wives, ili, 5. 33. The story of the origin of the present use of the 
word is given in the Tatler, no. 24, June 4, 1709. * Many wits of the 
last age will assert that the word, in its present sense, was known 
‘among them in their youth, and had its rise from an accident at the 
town of Bath, in the reign of king Charles the Second. It happened 
that, on a public day, a celebrated beauty of those times was in the 
Cross Bath, and one of the crowd of her admirers took a glass of the 
water in which the fair one stood, and drank her health to the com- 
pany. There was in the place a gay fellow half faddled, who offered 
fo jump in, and swore, though he liked not the liguor, he would have 
the toast. "He was opt his resolution ; yet this whim gave 
foundation to the present honour which is done to the lady we men- 
tion in our liquors, who has ever since been called @ toast.” Whether 
the story be true or not, it may be seen that a /oast, i.e. a health, 
easily took its name from’ being the usual accompaniment to liquor, 

in 


ep. loving-cups, &c. Der. toast, vb. ; toast-master, the announcer 
of toasts at a public dinner, 
POBACCO, a narcotic plant. (Span., = Hayti.) Formerly spelt 


tabaceo, Ben Jonson, Every Man, i, 4 (last speech). See remarks in @xvi. 8. "We even find the compound altog. 


remove; {é-berstan, to burst asunder ;® Wheatley’s Introduction to Ben Jonson, Every Man 
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his Humour. 
Harrison fixes on 1573 as the date when the smoking of tobacco be- 
‘Cotgrave mentions tobacco, s.v. Nico- 


TOGETHER, 


came general in 


fiane,='Span. tabaco, tobacco. Mahn (in Webster) derives this from 
the [West] Indian fabao, the tube or pipe in which the Indians or 


Canibbees smoked the plant, transferred by the Spaniards to the herb 
itself, Clavigero, in his Conquest of Mexico (E. transl. i. 430), says: 
“tabaco is a word taken from the Haitine language,’i.e. the language 
spoken in the island of Hay or St. Domingo. ‘Der. tobacco-n-ist, 
a coined word, orig. used, not of the seller (as now), but of the 
smoker of tobacco; see examples in Trench, Select Glossary; 


tobacco-pipe. 
TOCeLN, an alarm-bell, or the sound of it. (F., = Teut. and L.) 
Added by Todd to Johnson. He quotes: * The priests went up into 
the steeple, and rang the bells backward, which they call focksaine, 
whereupon the people . . flocked together;” Falke, Answer to P. 
Frarine (1580), p. 52.-- Ὁ. F. foguesing, " an allarum bell, or the ring- 
ing Cot. Mod. F. tocsin (see Littré). =F. toguer, ‘to clap, 
knock, hit,’ Cot.; and O. F. sing, ‘a sign, mark, also a bell or 
the sound of a bell, whence focsing, an alarum bell;’ id. Thus it 
means ‘a striking of the signal-bell.’  β, The F. foywer is another 
form of toucher, to touch; see Touch. The O. F. sing, mod. Ε΄. 
signe, is from Lat. signum, a mark, hence a signal, signal-bell ; se¢ 
Sign Thus toc-sin=touch-sign. See Tucket. 

‘OD, a bush ; a certain measure of wool; a fox. (Scand.) ‘An 
yuie fodde,’ an ivy-bush ; Spenser, Shep. Kal., March, 67. * Wulle 
is bought by the sacke, by the fod, by the stone ;’ Amold’s Chron, 
ed. 1811, Ρ. 191. Palsgrave has‘ Todde of woll’ = tod of wool ; and 
* tode of chese’ = tod of cheese. See Nares. Tod, a fox, occurs in 
Ben Jonson, Pan's Anniversary, hymn 4; and see Jamieson’s Sc. Dict, 
‘The fox is supposed to be so named from his bushy tail. = Icel. éoddi 
(nearly obsolete), a tod of wool ; ἃ piece.4-G. zotte, zofe, a tuft 
of hair hanging together, a rag, anything shaggy. Origin uncertain; 
cf. Fick, ifi, 113. 
this day. (E.) Compounded of fo, prep., and day. The 
etymology is obscured by the disuse of the prep tein the old sense 
of του: thus to day = for the day; to night = for the night; &c. 
Stratmann cites me ches him to kinge = people chose him for king, 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 302 ; yeven to wiue = to give to wife, Chaucer, C. T. 
1862, See particularly the article on Α. 5. #6 in Grein, p. 540: he 
gives examples of (6 dege, for the day, today; #6 dage Bissum, for 
this day, today; 16 midre nidte, to or at midnight ; £6 morgene = for 
the mom, to-morrow. Hence our to-day, to-morrow, to-night, and 
prov. E. fo-year, i.e. for the present year, this year, 41 To explain 
fo as a corruption of the is a gross error. : 

TODDLE, to walk unsteadily, as a child. (E.) Given as a 
Northem word by Todd, in his additions to Johnson. The same as 
Lowl. Sc. foftle, to walk with short steps; Jamieson. Further, fottle 
is the same as fofter, the frequentative suffixes -le and -er being equi- 
valent ; see Totter, + Swed. suita, to toddle ; the spelling with 1 is 
duly ‘explained s.v. totter, And cf, G, zotteln, to toddle, though 
probably formed in another 

TODDY, κ mixture of spirits. (Hindustani) ‘The toddy-tree is 
not unlike the date or palm ;’ Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 29 (R.) = 
Hindustani tari, tddi, ‘vulgarly toddy, the juice or sap of ‘the palmyra- 
tree and of the cocoa-nut [ which) when allowed to stand .. becomes 
a fiery and highly intoxicating spirit ;" H. H. Wilson, Glossary of 
Indian Terms, p. 510. — Hind. édr, ‘a palm- . most appropriate 
to the Palmyra, from the stem of which the juice is extracted which 
Decomes foddy;? id. Cf. Pers. tér, "ἃ species of palm-tree from 


i 


which an intoxicating liquor, foddy, is extracted ;” Rich. Dict. p. 353. 
The r in the Hind. word has a peculiar sound, which has come to be 

resented by d in English. 
"BOR, one of the five small members at the end of the foot. (E.) 
M. E. (00, pl. foon, Chaucer, C.T. 14868. = A.S. td, pl. ἐάν oF fan, 
20, 


Laws of Aithelbitht, §§ 70, 71, 72, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i 
This is a contracted form, standing for tdhe.4-Du. teen.-Icel. ἐς 
tar. + Dan. taa, pl. taaer, 4 Swed. td. + G. zeke; O. H. 
toe, also a finger. β. All from Teut. type TAIHA, Fick, 121: 
orig. used of the Ginger ; from Teut. base TIH (Aryan DIK). = 
AK, perhaps ‘to take,’ rather than ‘to shew;' see note to 
it, which is a cognate word, J Distinct from toe in mistletce. 
Der. fo-ed, having toes. 
TOFT, a form of Tuft Q. qv. 
‘TOGA, the mantle of a Roman citizen. (L.) Whether foge=toga 
really occurs in Shakespeare is doubtful. Phillips gives it in bis 
Dict. = Lat. foga, a kind of mantle, lit. a covering. = Lat. tegere, toa 


cover ; see mnt. 
TOGET! in the same place, at the same time. (E.) M.E. 
to, 


* logedre, lngidere, P. Plowman, B, pol. 46; tgideres id. 
re ws early as in the 
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‘Ancren Riwle, p. 320, 1. a5. For the spelling with dof. M. E- fader, 
a father, moder, a moti 8. té-geedere, t6-gadre; ; together, Grein, 
ii. 544.-A.S. yaad pedo, together, Grein, i. 491; see further 
under Gather. ' Der. al-iogeher. 

TOLL (1), labour, fatigue; as a verb, to labour. (F.,=Teut.?) 
foile, in Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1802, means 


M.E. toil; the di 

4 tussle or 3 “ And whan these com on ther was so grete foile 
and ramour of no} γος that wonder it was to heere, and therwith aroos 
‘so grete a duste;* Merlin, ed. Wheatley, p. 393,1. 1. ‘Thus the old 


sense was rather turmoil or disturbance than labour; the sense of 
labour may have been imported by confusion with M. E. tulien, a form 
of filien, to till (P. Plowman, Β. vii. 2). B. As to the verb foilen, 
‘its meaning was also different from that of mod. E. foil. We find: 


*reuliche foyled to and fro* = ruefully pulled or tu to and fro, 
Debate between Body and Soul, 1. 368, in Mitzner, pproben, i. 
100, Also: ‘tore and foyled"=tom ‘and pulled about or spoilt, 


‘Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 143, 1. 372. It may have 


its it meaning in P. Blowman's Crede, 742, where it is Joined 
τονε, to till.” We may also note Lowland Sc. tuill, toil 
on); and ips Sc. tuilzie, tuilyie, a quarrel, broil, stra; 


perha; 
closely related, as well as tulze, to 
Bruce, iv. 152, where the Edinb. MS. has the 
origin seems to be found in O. Ε΄. fouilier, * filth 
confound or shuffle together ; 
medling, also to bedirt, begrime, 
‘The ongin of this Ε΄ sta sen anion ταν tare the \e senses 
of the M. E. word as a guide, Perhaps we may derive it from an un- 
recorded frequentative form of O.H.G. zucchen (G. zucken), to 
‘twitch, Sales quickly, or from closely related forms such as zocchén, to 
Ἱ, tear, snatch away, zogén, to tear, pall, pluck; all of these are 
ivatives from On 6. ziakan, zihan Cee item) § to να ‘These 
serge ieinied τὸ ἘΣ Pome ae right, the orig. 
sense of foil was to keep on pulling about, to fans: which is pre- 
cisely the sense found. [Burguy connects O.F. touiller with toaille, 
3 but it does not seem liked that it would then mean ‘to 
soil ;’ it would rather mean to wipe lean, As to this F. soaille, see 
Towel.) | The usual etymology of foil is from O. Du. tuylen, 
‘to till, or to manure lands,” Hexham; cf. tuyl, sb., ‘tilling or 
manuring of] » id. ; butit seems impossible to ex the senses of 
ME. fallen from this source only. Der. toil-some, Spenser, F.Q. ii. 
12. 29; toil-some-ness, ᾿ 
POLL (2), a net or snare. (F,=1.) τ Hamlet, ili, 2. 362. The 
pi. fayles is in Spenser, Astrophel, 9 “cloth, linen cloth, 
also, a stanlking-horse of cloth; toile ae a [χὰ a cob-web pl 
toiles, toils, or a hay to inclose or intangle wild beasts in;’ Cot.=— 
Lat. ‘tala, a web, thing woven; put for tex-la*.—Lat, texere, to 
weave; see Text. Der. toil-et (below). 
‘TO! ing tables 
-L) 


ILET, TOILETTE, a small cloth on a dressin 
«Toilet, kind of tablecloth, .. mace of fine linnen, &cc spread upon 


to harass, occurring in Bar 
. toilsit. 


as 


y. The 


hence, a dressing-table, or the operation of dressing. (1 


atable... where s of quality dress themselves; a dressing- 

loth; Phillips, ed. 3706. Spelt taplet in Cotgrave.—F. folete, "a 

toy the stuif ‘which farapers lap about their cloths, also a beg to 
"Cot. - Dimin, of toile, cloth; see Toil (2). 


Pat nightgowns in 
aclearing. (Scand.) See Toom. 

‘OISE, a French measure of length. (F.,=L.) It contains 6 feet, 
and a little over 44 inches. = F, soise, ‘a fadome, a measure contain: 
ing six feet in length ;' Cot. Cf. Ital. tesa, a stretching. = Lat. tensa, 
fem. Tomy tendere, to stretch. See Tense (2). 

a white wine. (Hungary.) Mentioned in Townson's 
Travels in Hungary ; see quotation in Todd’s Johnson. So named 
from Tokay, 2 town in Hungary, at some distance E.N.E. from 


TOKEN, « mark, memorial, coin. (E.) M.E. token, 
Chaucer, C. T. 13289. ἄν o answers to Α.8, ἅ, as usual.=A.S. 
tdcen, téen, ἃ very common word; Grein, ii, 520.—A.S. tea (for 
tdk), pt. t. of tikan, usually tedn, to accuse, criminate, the orig. sense 
being to indicate, point out (hence point out as guilty); Grein, i. 
832. + Du. teeken, a sign, mark, token, miracle. + Icel. ἑάξη, teikn. 
F Dan. tegn. + Swed. tecken. + Ὁ. zeichen. + Goth. tains. B. All 
from Tent. base TIH (Aryan DIK) ; from 4 DIK, to shew, whence 
also Lat. in-dic-are, to point out, A.S. tikan, Goth. gateihan, to shew, 
Ὁ. zeigen, to shew, zeihen, to accuse. See Teach ‘Diction. Der. 
be-token. From the same root aresad-dict, in-dic-ate, in-dex, &c.; see 
under diction. 
Tv 


‘OLERATE, to bear, endure, pat up with. (I.) «Τὸ tllerate 
thonethinges;* Sir T. Elyot, The Gorernour b ii. ©, ται ὁ 4, αἰαὶ. 
of tolerare, to endure; allied to tollere, to lift, bear.= 


TAR “AR, HAL, to lift, beat; ef, Skt il, to i, Gk τλῆναι, to suficr, 
A.S. Delian, to endare L, ‘latus, pp. (for tatus#). See Thole (2). 


"ymb. 
Der. tolera-ble, from F. tolerable, ‘tolerable,’ Cot., from Lat. toler-q tom-cat, tom-tit, tom-fool, 


TOMBOY. 


Ὁ abitis, that can be endured ; toler-abl-y, toler-able-ness; toler-at-ion, from 
F. toleration, omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 16th cent. (Littré), 
from Lat. ace. tolerationem, endurance; toler-ance, from F. tolerance, 
‘ tolleration, sufferance,’ Cot., from Lat. folerantia, suffrance ; toler-anf, 
from the stem of the pres. part. of folerare, From the same root 
are a-tlas, tal-ent, extol; e-late, col-late, di-late, ob-late, pre-late, pro- 
late, relate, trans-late, le cab-lat-ive, super-lat-ive. 

TOLL (1), « tax for 


pti 
toll-house. The A.S. has folseti, ie. tolletle, as the equivalent of 
Low Lat. telonewm, in a gloss; Wright's Voc. i, 60, col. 2, shewing 
that fold and teloneum are not quite the same 4 The Gk. 
πελώνιον is from τέλος, a tax, toll, allied to Lat. follere, to take, and 
Gk, τάλαντον (see Talent); a distinct word from τέλος, with the 
sense of end (see Term). Der. foll, verb, M. E. tollen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 564; toll-er, M. E. tollere, P. Plowman, B. prol. 220 ; tol-booth, 

M.E. tolbothe, Wyclif, Matt. ix. bet toll-bar, -gate, -house. 

TOLL (2), to pal a lange bell: ‘to sound as a bell. (E.) We now 
say ‘a bell tails," i.e. sounds, but the old usage was ‘to foll a bell,” 
i.e. to pull it, set it ringing, as in Minsheu, Skinner, and Phillips. 
The later explains fo toll « bell “to ring a bell after ἃ parti 
manner.’ It is remarkable that the sense of ‘sound’ occurs as early 
as in Shakespeare, who bas the clocks do fol * Hen. V, chorus to 
act iv. L 15, Yet we may be satisfied that the present word, aie 
has given some trouble to etymologists, is rightly 
Nares, Todd, and Wedgwood, who take fol! ἐς LE. 
to pull, entice, draw, and Wed “adds To toll the bells 
when they ring slowly to invite the the people into church.’ The double 
sense of fol is remarkably shewn by two quotations given by 
Richatdson from Dryden, ‘Duke of Guise, Act iv: ‘Some crowd the 
spires, but most the hallow'd bells And softly tld for souls departing 
knell: and again: ‘When hollow murmurs of the evening-bells 
Dismiss the sleepy swains, and fol! them (invite them] to their cells.” 
Minsheu has; "ΤῸ fold ἃ bell,’ and ‘to folle, draw on or entice.’ See 
examples in Nares and Todd. B. MLE, tollen, + Tollyn, ot 
‘mevyn, or steryn to doon, Incito, οί excito;’ Prompt. Parv. 
*Tollare, ot styrare to do goode or badde, Excitator, instigator τ id. 
* (He) tollyd [drew] bys oune wyf away;' Seven Wright, 
3052. ‘This folle’A him touward thee’=this draws him towards 
you; Ancren Riwle, p. 290, 1. 5. There is a long note on this 
curious word, with numerous examples, in St. Marharete, ed. Cock~ 
ayne, p. 110; the oldest sense seems to be to coax or fondle, entice, 
draw towards one. Ὑ. All is clear so far; but the origin of M. E. 
tollen is obscure ; Mr. Cockayne suy it to answer to Icel. publa, 
to grope for, feel, touch, handle. We may rather suppose it to be 
nearly related to A.S. fortylan, to allure, Grein, i. 332; οἵ. M.E. 
tullen, to entice, lure, Chaucer, C.T. 4132. See Till (3). 

TOLD, a kind of resin. (S. America.) Also called Toly balsam or 
balsam of Tolu. Said to be named from Tolw, a place on the N.W. 
coast of New Granada, in 5, America. 

‘TOM, a pet name for Thomas, (L.,—Gk.,—Heb.) Spelt homme, 
P. Plowman: B. v. 28,—Lat. Thomas. — Gk. Θωμᾶς, Matt.x. 3. From 
the Heb. thoma, a twin; Smith’s Dict. of the Bible. This is why 
Thomas was also called Didymus ; from Gk. δίδυμοι, a twin, Der. 
tom-boy, tom-cat, tomrtit. 

TOMAHAWK, a light war-hatchet of the N. eiages Mobegee 
ΟΥ̓. Indian.) Modem. From the Algonkin tomehagen, Mobegan 
tumnakegan, Delaware tamoihecan, a war-hatchet (Webster), 
TOMAT ), a kind of fruit, a love-apple. (Span., = Mexican?) 
Modem. From Span. (and Port.) tomate, a tomato; we probably 
wed fal» for becanse os xo common an ending in Spanish 
Borrowed from some American lan; according to Littré, from 
Mexican tomati. It is a native of South America. 

TOMB, 2 grave, vault for the dead. Fon -L,-Gk) ME 
toumbe, tombe, Chaucer, C. T. 10832; tumbe, Layamon, 
text.<0.F. tumbe ; Ἐς. tombe, ‘a tombe ;" Cot. ‘= Lat. tumba, a tomb 
(White).—Gk. τύμβα 5, put for the common form τύμβος, a tomb, 

ulchre ; properly a ‘burial-mound, Prob. allied to Lat. tunsudus 
(Cartius, ii. 139); see Tumulus. Der. tomb-less, Hen. V, i. 2, 

129 ; tomb-stone ; en-tomb. 

ΒΟΥ, a rude girl. (L.,—Gk.,—Heb.; and O. Low G) In 
Shak. ΟἹ 6.122, From Tom snd Boy. @ So also 


TOME. 


TOME, 2 volume of a book. (F.,—L., 
ed, 1674; and in Cotgrave.=F. tome, ‘a tome, or volum 
Lat. tomum, acc. of tomus, a volume. = Gk, τόμος, a secti ‘Seies 
avolume. From the stem of Gk. τέμ-νειν, to cut. πα TAMor TAN, 
to cut (Fick, i. 594); whence Lat. fondere, to shear; see Tonsure. 
Der. (from same root) ana-fom-y, a-tom, ‘exstomvo-logy, epi-tom-e, 


Titho-tom-y, ,, 200-fom-y. 

TOMORROW, on the morrow, on the mom succeeding this one. 
(E.) MLE. to morwe, P. Plowman, .. 43. From to, prep, with the 
‘sense of ‘for’ or ‘on’; and morwe, morrow. So also A.S. 16 merigen, 
Bie’ Grammar, ed. Zupitea,’ p. 246,1. 12. See” and 


TOMTIT, a small bird. (L.,Gk.,=Heb.; and Scand.) In the 
Tatler, no. 112; Dec. 27, 1709. From Tom and Tit, ἀν, 
TON, f, a large barrel; 4 hogsheads ; 20 hundredweight. 
a) We use ton for a weight ‘and fun for a cask ; but the word is 
all one. Properly a large barrel, hence, the contents of a 
Ὁ and hence, a heavy weight. M.E. tonne, Chaucer, & 
3892.—A.S, funne, a barrel; “Cape, περ ν Wright's γος. i. 1. 
2; the pl. éumnan is in the Α. 5. 855. We find alse Du. 
ton, a tun; Icel. and Swed. tunna, Dan. tun, cask ; G. tonne, 
a cask, so ἃ heavy weight; Low Lat. tunna, tonna, whence F. tonn- 
“ἀμ, ‘a tun,’ Cot. Also Irish and Gael. tunna, Irish tonaa, W. 
‘yell, a tun, barrel. B, The common form is TUNNA or 
TONNA; and the word is not Teutonic, the G. form being tonne 
(not om); neither is it Celtic being so widely spread; moreover, 
the orig. sense is ‘cask.’ All the forms appear to be from the Low 


Lat. tunna, a cask; we find it written tunes, and con asa 
Latin word, in the Cassel Glossary of the oth century; see 
Chrest. Franc. col. 2, 1. 15. It is generally su ‘to be related 


to Lat. tina, tinia, or tinum, a wine-vessel, cask; see Diez. Root 
unknown, Der. fonn-age, ἃ coined word; tunn-e,q.v. Doublet, 


sun, q. V0 
none the sound emitted by a stretched string, the character of 
onnd, gus ality of voice. (F,=L..=Gk.) Spelt toone in Levins. 
ἴα Bacoo, lat. Hist. § 112.—F. ton, ‘a tune or sound ;” Cot.=Lat. 
fonum, acc. of tonus, a sound.—Gk. τόνος, a thing stretched, a rope, 
‘sinew, tone, note ; from the sound of a stretched string. ‘TAN, to 
ΕΝ Skt: tan, to stretch, Gk. τείνειν, to stretch; see Tend (). 
τ, tone, vb. ; formed; ton-ic, the tone or givin, a 
late werd, from Gk. roruds, ΕΑΝ Shing ‘A Serie 
bary-tone, mono-tone, oxy-fone, semi-tone, Doudlet, fune, 4. τὴ 
TONGS, an instrument consisting of two jointed bars of metal, 
used for holding and lifting. (E.) In Spenser, penser, F. 0. iv. 5. 44. Bat 
earlier, the singular form fonge or tange is usual, E. tange, tonge. 
‘Tho twengst parmid so dop a fonge’ = thou twingest therewith as 
doth tong 5 ‘Owl and Nightingale, 156. = A.S. tange; ‘ Forceps, 
anges Wrigl t's Voc. i. 86,1. 20.” Also spelt tang, Alfric’s Grammar, 
ed. Zupitza, p. 67, 1. 3.4-Du. tang, a pair of t or pincers.: Teel: 
ding (pl. tengir). Dan. tang. + Swed. idng. ἡ Ὁ. zange. 
from Teut. type TANGA, with the sense ‘a biter’ or “orn 
E. nippers, pincers (Fick, iii. 116). 
form of TAH (Aryan DAK), to 
δάκνειν, to bite, Skt. daiig, dag, to bite, satdashta, pressed together, 
tight, dafiga, a tooth, daricaka, ἃ crab (a pincher). In particular, 
cf. O. H. ὡς zanga, ἃ pair of tongs, with O. Ἡ. Ὁ. zanger, biting, 


inching: see ‘ang (1). 
}UE, the fleshy organ in the mouth, used in tasting, swal- 
lowing, and 5) ch. (E) ‘The spelling with final -ue looks like ἃ 
prey pen igue; ἃ far better spelling is fong, as in S 
Q., introd. ae L Fe 2, M.E, tunge, tonge, Chaucer, C. T. 267 
(or 265).— A. 8. tunge, a tongue, Luke, i. 64.¢-Du. fong. ἴοι α and 
Swed. tanga Das, + G. range, O.11-G. τιηξα, +. Goth. 
tuggo (=tungo). "All from Tent, type TONGA, Fick, ii. 123. 
Further related to 0. fe dingua, Lat. lingua (whence F. langue), the 
tongue; Irish and Gael. reanga, the tongue, a language, put for an 
older form denga*, the initial letter being hardened; wi the 
European forms DANGHWA, DANGHU are inferred; Fick, i. 
613. It is further supposed that Skt. jihud, Vedic ju, the tongue, 
are related, since jihud might stand for dikud or dakud; and that the 
Der. 


3 tongwred ; tongueless, Rich, II, i. 1. 105 ; 
“Sesame root are lingua 


2 Freie tonsille ; tonsilles, pl 
tongue ;’ Cot. = Lat. fonsilla, a harp μοὶ inted pole stuck in the 


10; 
ground to fasten vessels to the shore ; pl. omulia, the tonsils, The g Du. top.-pIcel. toppr, a tuft, lock of hair, crest, top.-+Dan. ‘op, 


TOP. 649 


=Gk.) In Blount's Gloss. ® reason for the name is not obvious, Tonsilla is the dimin, of fot 


anoar. Origin uncertain. 


ae ipping, the shaven crown of ἃ 

a ἐν fo. Lat. tonsus, pp. of tondere 

eee ivday, to πεν. - TAM or 

ce Gk, Gow. to cut; see 

financial scheme, the gain of which falls to 
the longest liver. (F., = Ital.) See Haydn’s Dict. 

Littré. First started at Paris, about a.p. 1653. 
tine. Named from Laurence Tonsi, a Neapolitan, who originated 
the scheme, 

TOO, more than enough, likewise. (E.) The same word as fo, 
M. E. to; ‘to badde’ = too bad; Will. of Palemne, 5024. = 
46, too; Grein, ii. 542, q.v. The same word as (ό, prep., but 
differently used. To. 

TOOL, an instrament used by workmen. (E.) MLE. tol, tool; pl. 
toles, tooles, P, Plowman, A. xi. 133; B. x.177. = A. 


tonsure, 
* Cot.= Lat. tonsura, 


16], a tool; 
Ailfric’s Hom. ii, 162, 1. 125 spelt ool, Wright's γος. 1. at, col. 2; tall, 
id. ii. 49.4 Icel.:41, nent. pL, tools. btless a contracted form: 


for TAU-I-LA, an implement for making things, Fick, ii 
the verb which appears as Goth. faujan, to make, cause, and in E, 
καὶ tew, to work hard, to dress leather; see Taw. The Teut. 


15; from 


recognised by Skt. Ἶ 
Mamitted by comparative philologiste. “There is the verb ἀννασαι 
in the Veda, meaning to ip, a denominative verb ¢ derived from 
divas, Dévas meant, originally, any opus operatum, and presupposes 
ἃ root du or di, in the sense of actively or sedulously Working, It 
exists in Zend as du, todo. With it we may connect Goth. faxjan, 
the G. zauee (Grimm, Gram. i. 1041), Goth. tawi, work, ὅς, ‘See 
my remarks on this root and its derivatives in the Veda in my Trans- 
lation of the Rig-Veda, i, 63, 191;’ Max Miiller, letter to The Aca- 
deny july, 1874. 
‘empty. (Scand.) Common in Lowland Scotch; ‘ foom 
dub? crap tabs Burns, Hallowe'en, 1. 12 from end. M.E. tom, 
tom, *Toom, or voyde, Vacuus;’ Prompt. Parv. Not an A. 
word, though the adv. ¢éme occurs once (Grein). = Icel. ‘émr, empt} 
Swed. and Dan. tom. Fick cites also O.H.G. zémi, empty, free 
from, iii. 124. The Teut. type is TOMA, empty. Root own, 
Der. teem (3), q.v. Also faft, in the sense οἱ clearing, from Icel. 
topt (pronounced soft), pts fo Loft, tuft, a πα oe space marked out 
for a house or building, also spelt fom αἱ probably 
ΕΞ though the o is now short see furths 
OT (1), to 


Tcel. ‘yista, ert ptt Pea, to whisth 
also, to blow a horn.A.5. qa 
$89. + M.H.G. dices, O.H.G. diocan, to make a loud nol 
+ Goth. thvt-havrn, a trumpet." B. Alll from Tent. base THUT, 
TUD, to strike; Fick, See Thi > ne ty De. 
to strike; amp 
GOONEE, ove of the sail ἔτεος. "a the jaws, used in eating, © 


prong. (E). M.E. toth, tooth ; pl. teth, teeth, spelt ἐδ, Ancren Riwle, 
ἢ, δὲ. Δ 3 rom bottom. — 4-8. (δ, pl. ἐδ and ἐόδαε, Grein, ii. 543. 
[ετε the ὁ is long, to compensate for loss of πὶ before é following; 
468 stands for tanB ; cf. O.Sax. tand.4- Du. tand.--Icel. sonn, orig. tanar 
(=tandr).4-Dan. tand; Swed. tand.4G. zahn; ΜΉ. Ὁ. παν, ὦ, H.G. 
zand.Goth. tunthus, β, All from Tent. type TANTHU or TAN- 
THI, Fick, iii. ih 1333 cognate with Lat. dens (stem dent-), W. dant, Gk. 
Bobs (stem ὀδόντι), Lithnan, dow ‘Skt. danta, a tooth. And cf. Pers. 
dandén,atooth, y. The base is either DANT or ADANT, 
pres. participial form from 4/ DA, to divide, or from 4/ AD, to eat; 
roots which are probably related. All tums upon the question 
whether, in Gk. dole, the the initial o is unoriginal or See 
arguments in favour of the latter view in Curtius, i. 303. abe orig 
sense was either ‘dividing’ ive. cutting, or ‘eating;’ 
taken as present participles. Der. toork, verb, wl ΓΝ 
Fitzherbert, Hus! ν § 24, 17 Ὁ tooth-ed ; tooth-acke, Much Ado, 
iii, a. 315 toothless, Prompt. Parv.; tooth-drawer, Prompt. Parv. 
tooth-pick, All's Well, i. 1.1715 tooth-tome, i.e. dainty, nig, not an 
“TOP (i); the highest part of thing. th €) ME 
1), the of an λα summit. ἢ 
over heels, Will, οἱ Palere, 2776. = AS. 


3 top ouer tail = 
Apex, summitas galex, helmes top, Wright's Voc. i. 36, 


δὴ 


650 TOP. 
‘crest, te Swed. summit. 4+ G. zopf, a tuft of hair, 
tail, font Suet ὉΠ ἃ mph. yt anos type TORE, 


a peak, top; allied to. tap, a spike for a cask; Fick, iit. 117. Cf. 
G. zapfen, a peg, tap, also a fir-cone; Norweg. topp, a top, a bung 
(Aasen). "Root unknown; we also find Gael. opack, having a tuft 
or crest (but no sb. fop) ; W. top, 8 top, also ἃ stopple, topio, to top, 
to crest, also to stop mp, fopyno, to form a top; and perhaps W. fopi, 
to gore with the homs, may be related; see remarks on Toper. 
Der. top, ve, Mach. iv. 3. 573 top-dressing ; top-gallant-mast, for 
which Shak. has top-gallant, Romeo, ii. 4. 203 ; top-full, K. Jobn, iii. 
4. 180; top-less, Troil. i 3. 152; top-mast, Temp. i. 1. 37; top-sail, 
Temp. i.1. 7; top-m-ost, really a double superl. form, see After- 
most; /opp-le, to tumble, be top-heavy, and so fall headlong, Macb. 
iv. 1.56. Also top-sy-turvy,q.v. Der. top(2), tip. 

TOP (2), a child’s toy. (E.) In Shak. Merry Wives, v. τ. 27. 
M.E. top, child's toy, King Alisaunder, 1727. As Dr. Schmidt 
observes, a fop is an ‘inverted conoid which children play with by 
setting it to tun on the point ;’ so called because sharpened to a ‘op 
‘or point, and really the same word as the above. Cf. Ὁ. Du. fop, » 
top, in both senses (Hexham); whence the G. fopf is borrowed, 
the’ true G. form zopf being only used in the same sense as 


TOPAZ, 2 precious stone. (F.,— L.,= Gk.) ΜΕ, topas, whence 
i Popes; spelt tupace, O. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 

'. topase, ‘ topase, a stone ;" (οἵ. - Lat. tapazus, to} 
fopazion, 9 topaz. — Gk. τόπαζος, τοπάζιον, the yellow or oriental 

paz, B. According to Pliny, Ὁ. xxxvii. c. 8, named from an island 
in the Red Sea called Topazas; which is very doubtful. Perhay 
from its brightness, from 4/TAP, to shine, warm; see Tepid. e. 
‘Skt. éapa, il luminating, tapas, heat, fapisknu, burning. 

TOPER, a great drinker. (F. or Ital.) ‘ Tope, tq drink briskly or 
lustily ν᾿ Phillips, ed. 1706.  ‘ The jolly members of a toping club;” 


Butler, Epigrah on 2 Club of Sots, [. 1. Certainly connected, as 
‘Wedgwood shews, with F. sper, to cover a stake, a term used in 
playing at dic hence tépe ,, lit. 1 accept 


fer}. (short for je 
used ‘in the sense of good ! agreed ! well done! It came 
‘as a term in drinking, though this only appears in Italian. 
“According to Florio [not in ed. 1598] the same exclamation was 
used for the acceptance of a pledge in drinking. (He gives] : topa, 
a word among dicers, as much as to say, I hold it, done, throw! 
also by good fellows when they are drinking; I'll pledge you;’ 
‘Wedgwood. β. Apparently from the same base as E. tap, to strike; 
from the striking of hands in making a bargain. Diez derives Span. 
fopar, to butt, strike against, meet, accept a bet, Ital. intoppare, to 
meet or strike against an obstacle, from the Teut. base appearing 
in E. top, as if to strike with the head. Perhaps both explanations 
come to much the same thing; and tap and top (as well a8 tup) 
are formed from an imitative word meaning to tap or to butt. See 


TOPIO, a subject of discourse or (F, τ L, = Gk) 
Properly an adj; Milton has κα topic folio’ a common place book 
Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 40, 1. 28, on which see the note. ‘ Topicks 
(topica), books that speak of places of invention, or that pait of logick 
which treats pf the invention of arguments ;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. Spelt topickes in Minsheu, ed. 1627. = F. topiques, ‘ topicks, 
Books or places of logicall invention ;’ Cot. = Lat. topica, s. pl., the 
title of a work of Aristotle, of which a compendium is given by 
Cicero (White). = Gk. τοπικόε, adj, local; also concerning τόποι or 
common-places. Aristotle wrote a treatise on the subject (τὰ τοπικά). 
= Gk. , ἃ. place. Root uncertain, Der. topic-al (Blount), 


ie-al-ly; and . 
“POPOGRAPHY tke ar of describing pisces (Fool e Gk) 
topographie, the, de- 

Ἢ paca, 


Spelt topographie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. = 
‘scription of a place ;’ Cot. = Lat. totographia. = τοπογ! 
description of a place; Strabo. -- Gk. τοπο-, crude form οἵ τόπος, 
place; and γράφειν, to describe. See Topic and Grave. Der. 
topogropher formed with E, suffix -er from Gk. rosoypdg-or, a topo- 
graphet, describer of places; topograph-ie, topograph-ic-al, -ly. 
TOPPLE, to fall over. (E.) Top (1). 
TOPSYTURVY, upside down. (E.) There is no doubt that 
ay stands for side, as the word is sometimes so written, and we have 
ἃ similar use of side in the corresponding phrase upside-down, In 
Stanyhurst’s tr. of Virgil, ed. Arber, we have top-turuye, p. 33.1. 13 5 
topsy-turuye, p. 63, 1.25; and fopayd:-turere, P- 59. 1. 23. Topside: 
turvey occurs twice (at least) in the play of Comelia, printed in 1594, 
in Act i,and Act v; see Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, vol. v. 
p. 186,1. 1, p. 250, 1. 15. Much earlier, we find ‘He toumeth all 
thynge topsy tervy;* Roy, Rede Me and Be Not Wroth, ed. Arber, p. 
51, 1. 25 (printed in 1528). B. In Trench, Eng. Past and Present, 
‘we are told that fopsy turvy is a corruption fram topside the other way ; 


TORSION. 


explanation of the phrase in the time of Stanihurst and later; but 


Staniburst may easily have erred in interpreting a phrase which 
already Occurs as carly as 1528, For myself, I on hardly believe in 
& corruption so violent, so uncalled for, and so clumsy. 1 would 
rather suppose that it means what it says, viz. that the topside is 
to be turfy or placed upon the ground ; for, though this may seem 
unlikely at first, it must be remembered that, in old authors, the 
plural of turf is turves, and the adjective might very well appear 
occasionally in the form turvy, just as we have leavy for leafy (Macb. 
v.6.1, first folio), and scuruy for scurfy. Cf. ‘turvare, glebarius,” 


Prompt. Parv. (I prefer this to making turvy=turfway.) ὠ δ. If 
this be not admittel, we must accept the other explanation, 
TORCH, a light formed of twisted tow dipped in pitch, a large 


candle. (F..=L.) M.E. torche, Floriz and Blancheflur, 1. 238..- Ἐν 
Inge by wenches between the beads an the titags wich they xr) 

between their heads and the whic ey carry 
on hea Cot. Cf. Ital. torcia, ἃ torch, torciare, to twist; Sj 
entorchar, to twist, antorcha, a torch. = Low Lat. tortia, tortica, a 
torch; also fortisivs, occurring A.D. 1287; also fortius, &c. All 
various derivatives from Lat. fort-us, pp. of torguere, to twist ; see 
Torture. A ‘orch is simply ‘a twist.” Der. torch-light. And see 
truss, 


TORMENT, anguish, great pain. (F.,-L.) M.E. torment, Rob. 
of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 248, 1. 6, where it means ‘a tempest ;’ 
also tourment, K. Alisaunder, 5869. F. torment, ‘ torment ;' Cot. 
Mod. F. tourment.= Lat.tormentum, an instrument for hurling stones,an 
an instrument of torture, torture. Formed with suffix -men-tum from 
tor- (for fore), base of torquere, to twist, hurl, throw; see Torture. 
Der. torment, verb, M. E. tormenten, Rob. of Glouc. p. 240, 1. 14 ; for- 
ment-ing-ly; torment-or, Μ, E. tormentowr, Chaucer, C. T. 159953 
also torment-er. And see tormentib. 

TORMENTIL, the name of a herb. (F.,= 1.) In Levins.=F. 
tormentille, ‘tormentile;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. tormentilla, ‘tormentill,’ 
Florio. Said to be so called because it relieved tooth-ache, an 
idea which is at least as old as the 16th century; see Littré. = O. F. 
pt ΚΕ aed an ache; see Torment. 

TO: },a violent hurricane. (Span.,—L,) * Tornado (Span. 
tornada, i.e. return, or turning about) is a sudden, violent, and 
forcible storm. . . at sea, so termed by the marriners;’ Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. It is a sailor's word, and coined after the Span. 
fashion ; there is no such word (in the same sense) either in Spanish 
or Portuguese. = Span. fornada, a retum; from fornar, to retum. 
Perhaps confused with Span, forneado, turned round, from tornear, to. 
tum round, whirl round, But both words are from Lat. tornare, to 
tum; see 

‘TORPEDO, the cramp-fish ; a kind of eel that produces numb- 
ness by communicating an electric shock. (L.) ‘Like one whom 
8. torpedo stupefies ;" immond, sonnet 53. — Lat. torpedo, numb- 
pn iso, δ torpedo, cramp-fish. = Lat. forpere, to be numb; see 

TP 

TORPID, sluggish, lit. numb. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
= Lat. torpidus, benumbed, torpid. = Lat. torpere, to be numb, to be 
stiff. Perhaps the orig. sense was to grow fat and sluggish ; cf. 
Lithuan, ¢arpti, to thrive, grow fast, Gk. τρέφειν, to feed, τέρπειν, to 
fill full, satisfy, content. = 4/ TARP, to satiate; cf. Skt. trip, to be 
sated, to enjoy, tarpaya, to satisfy; Fick, i. 599. _ Der. torpid-ly, 
torpid-ness, tor pid-i-ty ; torp-or, Lat. torpor, num! inactivity; also 
torp-esc-ent, from the stem of pres. part. of torpescere, to grow torpid, 
inceptive form of torpere; torp-esc-ence. 
sturdy. 

TORRENT, a boiling, rushing stream. (F., = L.) In Shak. 
J. Cees, i. 2, 107.—F. forrent, ‘a torrent, land-flood.’= Lat. forrentem, 
‘acc, of forrens, hot, boiling, raging, impetuous ; and as a sb. a tor- 
rent, raging stream. Orig. pres. part. of torrere, to parch, dry up; 
see Torrid, Der. torrente, a trout; Babees Book, p. iy 
note 4. 


TORRID, parching, violently hot. (F., = L.) In Cotgrave. = 
ἘΣ torride, ‘ torrid, scorched, parched ;” Cot. = Lat. torridus, parched. 
= Lat. torrere, to parch, dry up. B. Torrere stands for torsere*, 
like terra for tersa*; from TAR, to be dry; see Terrace and 
Thirst. Cf. Gk. τέρσεσθαι, to become dry. Der. torrent; torre-fy, 
to make dry, from F. torrefier, ‘ to scorch,’ Cot. ; torre-fact-ion, from 
Lat. torrefactus, pp. of torrefacere, to make dry, dry up. 

TORSION, a violent twisting, twisting force. (F,=L.) A late 


From the same root is 


to which the author adds: ‘ There is no doubt of the fact ; see Stani-gword. In Johnson. =F. torsion, ‘a winding, wrying, wresting ;’ Cot. 


TORSO. 


~~ Lat. torsionem, acc. of torsio, a wringing. 
torsi), to twist; see Torture. 

TORSO, the trunk of a statue. (Ital.,—L.,—Gk.) A late word; 
not in Todd’s Johnson. = Ital. forso, ἃ stump, stalk, core, trank. = 
Lat. thyrsum, acc. of thyrsus, a stalk, stem of a plant a thyrsus, = 
ck. θύρσος, any light straight stem, stalk, rod, the thyrsus. Root 
unknown, 

TORTOISE, a reptile. (F..—L.) _M.E. fortuce, Prompt. Parv. 
tortoise, in Temp. i, 2, 316. We also find M. E. tortu, Knight de ig 
Tour, ch.xi.1.a. 1. The latter form is immediately from F. tortué, 
ἃ. tortoise (now fortul); with which ef. Span. fortg, a tortoise; 
both from Low Lat. fortuca, tartuea, a tortoise, for which Diez gives 
a reference. So also O. Ital. ¢artuga (Florio); now corrupted to 
tartaruga, 3. The E. tortoise answers to an 0. F. form, not re- 
corded, but cognate with Prov. fortesa, a tortoise (Diez). In all these 
instances, the animal is named from its crooked or twisted feet, which 
are very remarkable; cf. O. F. fortis (fem. tortisse), ‘crooked ;’ Cot. 
Both Low Lat. tortuga and Prov. tortesa are formed from Lat. tord-us, 
O08, twist; see Torture. 

|, crooked. (Ε΄, -- 1.) M.E. fortuos, Chaucer, On 

the ‘Astrolabe pt ii. c. 28, 1.19...» Εἰ tortwéux, * full of crookedness or 

crookings ; Cot Lat. tortuosus, twisting about, crooked. = Lat. tort-us, 

». of a forguer es tO twist; see Torture. Der. Ha λα ty le 
torment, is! 

Sia Alle Well ΤΑΣ τυ torture, ποίησε τ Sok Tat ας 
tura, tortare.= Lat. tortus, pp. of torquere, to twist, whit TARK, 
to twist; see Throw, ‘Throw, Throng. Der. (from Lat. torguene) torch, 
tor-ment, tor-eion, tort-oise, tort-wous; contort, de-tort, dis-tort, ex 
fort, restort ; also tart (2). From the same roat are throe, throw, 
throng; also trave, trav-ail, trav-el, trepan (1), trepidation; trope, 
trophy, trousers, trousseau, truss ; perhaps trouba-dour, trover. 

YY, a Conservative in Engl 

Trish robber, or bog-trotter; also a ni εἰ" 
Royalists, or Hig flyers, in the times of King Charles II. and 
James Τ ips, ed.1706. ΑΒ to the use of the name, see 

‘ench, Select Glossary, and Todd’s Johnson. First used about 
1680, Dryden even reduplicates the word into tory-rory. “ Before 
George, I fory-rory, as they say,’ Kind Keeper, i. 1; * Your 
tory-rory ji id, iv. 1. ons this adj. he appears to mean ‘ wild.’ 
“Tories was = name belonging to the Irish bogtrotters, 
who during our Civil War as and plundered, professing to be in 
arms for the royal cause; and from them transferred, about 1680, to 
those who sought to maintain the extreme _Prevagatives of the 
Crown;’ Trench, Select Glossary. Trench cites ‘the increase of 
fories and other Inwless persons’ from the Irish State Papers, Jan. 24, 
1656. In Irish the means ‘ pursuer ; hence, I suppose, it was 
easily transferred to bogtrotters and plunderers.= irish foiridhe, also 


tor, toraighsoir, toruighe, a pursuer; cf. torachd, pursuit, search, toir, 
ἃ pursuit, diligent search, Aso pursuers ; foireacht, pursuit, search ; 


toirighit T think, I follow closely. Cf. Gael. toir, 
passa gee search, ‘asd pursuers; torackd, a pursuit with hos- 
tik intention, strict search.  @f Sometimes derived from Irish toir, 


gorraption of tabkair, give thou; with the explanation that it meant 

‘give me your money;’ this is very forced, and the esplanation 

ay to be mere invention, and unauthorised. Der. Toryism, 
OBE, to pull, or pluck ; see Tease, Touse. 

‘TOBS, to jerk, throw violently, itate, move up and down vio- 
lently. (W.1) “I tosse ἃ balle ;* Palsgrave.= W. tosio, to jerk, toss ; 
tos, a quick jerk, a toss. B This is certainly right, if tosio be a 

Citic word, and not borrowed from E. The Norweg. tossa 
means only to sprinkle, strew, spread out; and cannot be rel ated ἐξ 
ey Anti ‘Der. toss, sb.: may ‘Tw. Nt. ν. 41. 

TOTAL, complete, undivided. {δ τ δ΄ ‘Thei toteth oh lok] oe on, 
her summe total! ;’ Plowman's Tale, pt. i 
total for total sum, putting the adj. after the 
idiom, = F. total, ‘ the totall, or whole sum ;’ Cot. Low Lat. totalis, 
extended from Lat. fotus, entire. A reduplicated form from 4/ TU, 
to increase, be large; thus tous would mean * great-great’ or * 

it.” ‘See Tumi. Der. total-i-ty, from F. fotalite, ‘a totality ;” 
‘ot, Also sur-towt. 


TOTTER, to be unsteady, stagger. (Ε.) Put for tolter, by assi- 
mailation; it is the frequentative of tilt (M. E. tulten, tilten); and 
means to be always tilting over, to be ready to fall at rane i 
*Where home the cart-horse éolters with the wain ; lage 
Minstrel. Cf. Prov. ἘΞ tolter, to struggle, flounder bout (Halliw 

revisa, : ‘men fotrede beron and meued hider and pides 
Raw ὡς ΓᾺ dropped The form tolter occurs twice in the King’s 
Quhair, by James I of Scotland; but not as a verb, as Jamieson 
wre says, *On her folter quhele’=on her [Fortune's] tottering 
8.9; where folter is an adj. ‘So tolter quhilum did sche it 
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= Lat. farguere (ρὲ. ἐνῷ ΜΉ ρα to go asides 1643 where tolter is an adverb. The suffix -er 


tival, meaning ‘ready to tilt.’ Precisely the same 
loss of 1 occurs in fatter (also spelt fotter), a rag; see Tatter. 
B. Ags tolter is a frequent. of tulten, to totter or tilt over; ‘ Feole 
les per-inne fulten to pe corbe’ = many temples therein tottered 
(eal to the earth; Joseph of Arithmathie, 
another form of tilten; see Tilt (3). But 
that the word fotter itself exactly represent 
totter, vacillate, Grein, ii. 526; formed from the adj. tealt, es 
unstable; id. "This fully Proves the etymology above given, Add Adi 
that we have the cognate O. Du. καῖε, τὸ tremble,” Hi 
pit for tolteren, like goud for gold. Hence Du. touter, a vel 
like the Norfolk teeter-cum-tauter, ἃ see-saw. Der. fotter-er. Note also 
tot @ ΔΑ tilty), unsteady, Chaucer,C.T. 253s And see toddle. 
tropical bird. (Ε΄. "Ὁ Brazilian.) Littré 
ΓΝ ἃ quotation of the 16th centi 


ΝΑ veo aux terres neufyes un 
ype les sauvages appellent en leu! 
Pard. lonstr. app. 2. appli x fear gees 


argon] toucan,’ &c.5 
ve. The word 
is Brazilian; according to Burton, Highlands ofBrnails 40, the bird 
is named from its cry. Buffon says the word means ‘feather’ (Littré). 

, handle, move influence. (F.,— 
ing Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1195. = F. 
toucher, to touch. Cf. Ital. foccare, S| Port., and Prov, tocar, to 
touch ; also F. toguer, ‘to clap, ka hock, or hit ‘against; Cot. "To 
touch a lyre is to strike the strings, or rather to twitch them; so 
also Ital.'toccare il liuto, to twang the lute; Florio gives ‘ to strike, 
to smite, to hit,’ as senses of toccare,O. H. G. zucchen, mod. G. 
zucken, to draw with a quick motion, to twitch; οἵ, O. Du, tocken, 
ἐμοῖσ, to touch (Hexham). This is a secondary verb, from 0.H.G. 

. zieken, cognate with Goth. tiukan, to draw, and there! 


eat, 100. Tulten is 
important to remark 
ted by A. 8. tealtrian, to 


Palgrave: ‘ch, Besa 
foersin, q. Vos 
δύσει WOOD, ΓΞ used ΤῊ tinder) for takin, 
rk. (Low G.?) We find ‘Peace, Touehwood!’ in um. and 
letcher, Little French Lawyer, Act ii (Cleremont). Here wood is 
superfluous; touch is a corruption of M.E. tache, spelt also tach, tasche, 
tasske, tacche, and used in the sense of tinder for receiving sparks 
struck from’ a fiint, P. Plowman, C. xx. 211; B. xvii. 245; in the 
latter passage it is equivalent to tow. β, Thus much is clear and 
certain ; but the etymology of tacke or tasshe presents a difficulty. 
Perhaps it is from Low G. ¢akk, which not only means a point, tooth, 

ἃ twig; so also Du. tat, α bough, branch. In this case 
tackes are twigs, dried sticks. “The allied Swed. ta 7g means ἃ point, 
tag; see Tag, ‘ache. Hence t fm stick-wood, the 
sense beng tautological, as is so commonly the ease 

TOUC: fo take offence. (F, = Ὁ) You're touchy with- 
out all cause; 1 yum, and Fletcher, Maid’s Tragedy, ifi. 2 (Melan- 
tins), Doabiles oft: often uae as if derived from fouch ; but really = 
ion οἱ 
GH, Finer not easily broken, stiff, tenacious. (Ε) M.E. 
tough Chaucer, Book of Duchesse, 531. = A.S. tk, tough; 
‘Wnight’s Voc. ii. 112. -+ Du. taai, flexible, pliant, tough, viscous, 
clammy. + Low G. faa, tage, tx, to h. + G. ziike, 2h, tough, tena 
cious, viscous, M. H.G. ταὶς ᾽ς 2dhe, κάρα, B, An obscure 
Naan Seige) Telated to Goth. ‘abjan to rend (orig. to bite), as 
ich stands biting. Cf. Skt. dame, dag, to bite; see 
Ἐπ ἂν Der. tough-ty, tough-ness, tough-ish ; also tough-en formed 
like Aaj ten, ἄς. 
TO going round, circit, ramble. (F x 1.) 8 
αν or Jamey yat country ;” Poilip, e 1706. Des a 
tum, round, compasse, . . a bout or Cat. Cf, Prov. fors, 
also forns, a tum ; Bartsch, Chrest. Provengale. Tour is a verbal 
sb, from fourner, to tum; it is a short form of fourn (as the Prov. 
form shews), in the sense of ‘a turn;’ the final m being lost. See 


Turn. Der. tour-ist. 

TOURN. TOURNEY, a mock fight. (F., = L.) 
So named from the swift turning of the horses in the combat. Cot- 
grave has F. tournay, ‘a toumey ;’ Chaucer has tourneyinge, sb., 
C.T. 2559. M.E.turnement, Ancren Riwle,p. 3901. 5 from tom. 

. F. toraoiement, a tournament (Burguy). Formed with suffix 
ὅν (Lat. -mentum) from O. F, tournoier, to joust. = O.F. tornoi, 
tornei, 2 tourney, joust ; properly, a turning about. = O. F. torner, to 
tum ; see Turn. 


TOURNIQUET, 


fire from a 


which is tightened by taming a 


bie ‘wrye’ = το totteringly (ansteadily) did She (fortune) cause it (her g stick round to check ἃ flow of Blood. (F = 1) Propedly the ste 
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TOY. 


itself. * Tourniquet, a turn-still (sie); also the gripe-stick us'd by ®adverbs Aiderweard, hitherward, piderweard, thitherward; see Ett- 


‘surgeons in cutting off an arm ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. = F. tourniquet, 

“the pin of a kind of fiddle, that which the fiddler tums with his 

hand as he play τ᾿ Cot. He refers, apparently, to a sort of hurdy- 

guy, of which the F.name was vielle,  Tourni-queet is formed, with 
limin, suffixes, from fourner, to tum; see Turn. 

TOUSE, to pull about, tear or rend. (E.) In Shak. Meas. v. 3133 
much the same word as foaze, Wint. Tale. iv. 4. 760. Spenser has 
touse in the sense to worry, to tease; F.Q. ii. 11. 33. MLE. ἔοι, 
properly to tease wool, Prompt. Parv. ¢ And what hep, that is fall 
of walle Upon his backe, they foose and pulle;’ Gower, C. A. 
i.17,1 7. See Tease. Cf. Low G. tuseln, G. zausen, to touse. 
Der. tourer; spelt also Towzer, as a dog’s name. 

TOUT, to look about, solicit custom. (E.) ‘A touter is one who 
looks out for custom ;’ Wedgwood. We often shorten the sb. to 
out. But tout is properly a verb, the same as M. E. foten, to peep, 
dook about, P. Plowman's Crede, 142, 168, 339, 435, * Totsnyll, 
Specula ;’ Prompt. Parv.; whence TotAill, a look-out Also toot, 
to look, search, pry; Index to Parker Soc. publications. = A.S. 
tétian, to project, stick out; hence, to peep out ; ‘pé heafdn tétodur 
ut’ = the heads projected out ; Ailfred, tr. of Gregory's Past. Care, 
¢, xvi, ed. Sweet, p. 104, 1. §. Allied to Icel. tofa, the peak of a shoe, 
#6ta, a peak, prominence; Dan. tude, a spout; Swed. fut, ἃ point, 
muzzle; Du. tuit, a pipe, pike, felly of = wheel; O. Du. tuyt, tote, a 
teat, tuyt- ‘a pot oe canne with eares,’ Fezhem The ong: 
sense Was roject ;᾿ hence, to put out one’s head, peep about, 
Took all round 3 and finally, to ἣν» for custom. Der. tout-er. 


miiller's Dict., p.107. ὀὠ γι Cognate with Icel. -verdr, similarly 
used in the adj. dtanverdr, outward, and in other adjectives; also 
with M. H.G. -wert, whence G. vorwarts, lik 


case. 
A.S, weard 
become. 


tovoglia. All of Teut. 
 Ghookale, Ὁ. τίς, 
ped (pp. pueginn), te mat Das Mn oan coats or 

inn), to wash; Dan, foe. A. contr. for 
Soca, εὐ eaghy Goth, thwasan, to'waab, Απά ef, 19a, daa, 


@@ ‘ Τον! and touter are found in no dictionaries but those of very | for 


recent date; yet these words were in use before 1754. See 
8. Richardson, Correspondence, &c., vol. iii. p. 316;" F. Hall, Mod. 
English, P. 134. Nares has footers, 8. v. Toot. In no way connected 
with toot, verb, to blow a horn. 

“TOW (1), to tug or pull a vessel along. (E.) Μ. Ἑ. towen, tosen ; 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, iii, 100; Layamon, 7536 (later text). The 
verb does not ay a in £S» bat we find the sl . Sob tine, «tow ling, 
tow-rope, Wri ‘oc. i. 57,1. 5. + O. Fries. toga, to about. 
cel. toga, to ull; fog, acon, a tow-ropee aie Ὁ. zogen, 
to tear, pluck, pull. B. Derived from A.S. fog-, stem of fogen, pp. 
οἵ the strong verb tedhan, tedn, to pull, draw, which is cognate with 
6. zichen, O. H. Ο. ziohan, Goth. tiutan, to draw. All Teut. 
base TUH, to draw (Fick, iii. 122), answering to Aryan 4/ DUK, as 
seen in Lat, ducere, to draw; Fick, i624.  @ F. touer, to tow, is 
of Teut. origin. Der. tow-boat, -line, -rope; toro-age, Blount’s Nomo- 
lexicon, 1691. And see tie, tug. 

TOW (2), the coarse part of flax or hemp. (E.) M.E. tow or 
towe, P, Plowman, B. xvii. 245; Tyrwhitt prints tawe in Chaucer, 
C.T. 3772. = A.S. tow; it occurs’ in townlie, tow-like, fit for spin- 
ning. 'Textrinum opus, fowlte weore ;” Wright’s Voc. i. 26, col. 1; 
the next entries being ‘ Colus, distaf,’ and ‘ Fusus, spinl,’ i.e. distaff 
and spindle, in, we fin tow-his of walle’ = a tow-house or 
spinning-house of wool, id. 59,1. 11; see the foot-note. Tow was, in 
fact, orig. the working or spinning itself, the operation of spinning + 
whence it came to be applied to the material wrought upon. Hence 
we find getawa, implements (Grein); and the word is brought into 
close connection with E. few and tew. See further under Tool, 
Taw. The root is 4/ DU, to work; and the words tow, verb, and 
jow, sb., are from different roots. [The facts that fow is used for 
ropes, and that ropes are used for towing, are wholly independent of 
each other in every way.]4-O. Du. fom, or werek, ‘towe;’ Hexham ; 
touwe, ‘ the instrument of a weaver,’ fowwen, ‘to tanne leather,’ i.e. 
to taw; id. + Icel. 16, a tuft of wool for spinning; wana #4, to dress 
wool. ‘(Quite distinct from Icel. tog, goat’s hair.) Cf. Low G. 
tou, toww, implements; Dan. tave, fibre; also Goth. tai, a work, a 
thing made, faujan, to make. Similarly G. werg or werk, tow, is 


merely the same word as werd, work 
TOWARD, TOWARDS, in the direction of, (E) Αε in 
other cases, towards is a later form, due to adding the adverbial 
suffix -es (orig, the mark of a gen. case) to the shorter toward, In 


Layamon, 366, we have ‘foward Brutun’=.toward Brutus; in. $18, we | has 
towardes téweard 


have ‘him com’=he came towards him. The A.S. 

is used as an adj. with the sense of ‘future,’ as in: ‘on téweardre 
worulde’=in the future world, in the life to come; Mark, x. 30. 
Hence was formed t6weardes, towards, used as a prep. with a dat. 
case, and commonly occurring after its case, as ‘edw toweardes' = 
towards you, Alfred, tr, of Bocthius, 6. ἀκχῖκ, δὰ (ὃ. ἵν, met. 4). 
Β. Componnded of ἐδ, to (see To); and weard in the sense of 
‘becoming’ or ‘tending to.’ Weard only occurs as the latter element 
of several adjectives, such as afweard (lit. off-ward), absent; after- 
weard, afterward ; andweard, present ; foreweard, foreward, in front ; 
innanweard, inward; niSerweard, netherward ; 


τύρριε, a tower, bastion, We also find Gael. forr, a hill or mountain 
of an abrupt or conical form, a lofty hill, eminence, mound, tower, 
castle ; Irish for, a castle ; W. tur, a tower; cf. prov. E. (Devon.) 
for, a conical hill, a word of Celtic origin; whence A.S. torr. 
*Scopulum, torr,’ Wright's Voc. i. 38, col. τ. If the Gael. torr be 
not borrowed from the Latin, it is interesting as seeming to take us 
back to a more primitive use of the word, viz. a hill suitable for 
defence. Der. tower, verb; tower-ed, eer ing tower-y. 
Ny, lage. (Ε) The old sense is simply ten- 

lied (like Lowland Sc. foon) to a single 

tbuildings, ἃς. M.E. foun, Wyclif, Matt. 
ii, 5.—A.S. ttin, Matt, xxii. 5; where the Lat. text has willam. 
‘The orig. sense is ‘fence; whence the derived verbs ¢jnan, to enclose. 
+ Du. fuin, a fence, hedge. + Icel. tin, an enclosure, a homestead, 
a dwelling-house. + G. zaun, O.H.G. τών, a hedge. Β. All 
from Teut. type TUNA, a hedge, enclosure; Fick, iii. 122. Cognate 
words appear in Irish and Gael. dun, a fortress, W. din, a hillfort 
(whence dinas, a town); this Celtic word is conspicuous in many old 
Pehape 

see 


place-tiames, such as Augusto-dunum, Camalo-dunum, &c. 
allied to Irish dur, firm, strong, and Lat. durus, hard, lasting ; 
Dure. Der. town-elerk, -crier, -hall, -house, -ship, -talk; also towns 
men (ato town's man), touns-folk (= town's-folk). Also town-ich, Sir T. 

» Sat. i. 4. 

XICOLOGY, the science which investigates poi sons. (Gk) 
Modem ; not in Johnson; Coined from, Gk. τι '" Poison for 
smearing arrows with ; and -λογία, from λόγος, a discourse, λέγειν, to 
say (see Logic). Τοξικόν is neut. of τοξικός, adj., belonging to 
‘arrows or archery ; from τόξον, bow, lit. a piece of shaped wood.= 
o TAKS, extended from 4/ TAK, to cut, hew, shape; cf. Skt, taksh, 
tocut. See Technical. Der. texicologi-c-al, feclolog ist 

ROY, α playthin 1g; also, as a verb, to trifle, dally. (Du.)  * Any 
silk, any |, any foys for your head ;° Wint. Tale, iv. 2. 326. 
*On my head no ¢oy But was her pattem ; Two Noble Kinsmen, 


sense of ‘occurs 
in the comp. speeltuig, playthings, child’s toys; Righeas play 


tuig, 
to Ealsgrave's definition as‘a trifle’ The 


TRACE. 


gear, stuff, trash. + G. zeug, stuff, matter, matetials, lumber, trash; TRACTABLH, easily managed, docile. (L.) 


whence spidzeug, toys; M. H. G. ziue, stuff, materials. B. The 
orig. sense was probably spoil 7’ hence materials for one’s own use, 
as well as st A trash. The various forms can all be 
deduced from Teut. base TUH (Aryan DUK, as in Lat. ducere), to 
draw, used in the special sense of stripping off clothes. Cr. G. die 
Haut iiber die Ohren ziehen, to flay, to skin, Icel. toga af, to draw shoes 
and stockings off a person. In any case, the form of the word shews 
the base clearly enough; see ‘tow ὦ), Tug. ‘The M.E. 
foggen is certainly to tug, as far as the form is concemed; it may not 
be wrong to translate toggen by ‘ toy’ in St. Marharete, ed. Cockayne, 
p.110; but this is rather a pun than an etymology, and must not be 
pressed; it leads back, however, to the same root. The proouncia- 
tion of oy in toy is an attempt at imitating the pronunciation of Du. 
sig, just as ‘hoy, ἃ sloop, answers to the Aui; see Hoy (1). 

ar. foy-ish. ᾿ 

TRACE (1), a track left by drawing anything along, 2 mark left, 
a footprint. (F.,—L.) Me trace, King ‘Alsaundes, ed. Weber, 
77715 Pricke of Conscience, 4349.—F. trace, ‘a trace, footing, print 
of the foot; also, a path or tract;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. ¢raccia, a trace, 
track; Span. fraza, a first sketch, outline. “A verbal sb. from F. 
tracer, verb, ‘to trace, follow, pursue ;᾿ of which another form was 
trasser, ‘to delineate, score, trace out;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. tracciare, 


sb.), directly from F. tracer, to 
trace, as above; tracer, trace-able, tracing ; trac-er-y, ἃ coined word, 
in rather late use. Also (from Lat. trakere) trace (a), tract (1), 
tract (2), trachable, tract-ile, tract-ion, tract-ate, train, trait, treat, 
treatise, treat-y; also abstract, at-tract, con-tract, de-tract, distract, 
extract, pro-tract, retract, subtract; mal-treat, por-trait, por-tray oF 
pourstray, retreat, 

TRACE (2), one of the straps by which a vehicle is drawn. 
(F..=L.) ‘Trace, horse hamesse, trays ;’ Palsgrave. ME, traice: 
*Trayce, horsys hameys, Tenda, traxus, restis, trahale;’ Prompt. 
Parv. Evidently from the O. F. trays, cited by Palsgrave, which is 
probably a pl. form and equivalent to F. éraits, pl. of trait. At any 
rate, Cotgrave gives as one sense of trait (which he spells fraic) that 
of ‘a teame-trace or trait, the cord or chain that runs between the 
horses, also the draught-tree of a caroch.’ I su that tracemF, 
traits, and that traces is a double plural. See It. 

HEA, the vind pipe (L.=Gk.) τὰ Phillips, ed. 1607.— 
‘he latter form is given in White.=Gk. 
le of which it is com- 


pot ‘rpaxbs, rough, , harsh. 
Allied to 7é-rpnx-a, perf. tense of θράσσειν, to disturb. See (1). 
Der. trache-al. 

TRACK, a path, course. (F,=Teut.) Confused with tract in 
old authors; also with trace both in old and modern authors. Min- 
sheu has: ‘A trace, or tracke;’ Cotgrave explains F. trac by ‘a track, 
tract, or trace.’ In Shak. Rich. II, iii. 3. 66, Rich. III, v. 3. 20, the 
folios have tract for track; and in Timon, i. 1. 50, the word tract is 
used in the sense of trace. These words require peculiar care, 
because érace and tract are really connected, but ¢rack is not of Lat. 
origin at all, and therefore quite distinct from the other two words. 
=F. trae, "ἃ track, tract, or trace, a beaten way or path, a trade or 
course.’ The sense of " beaten track’ is the right one; we still use 
that very phrase. Of Teut. origin.=O. Du, treck, Du. trek, 
draught ; from trekken, to draw, pull, tow, travel, march, &c., Ὁ. 
trecken, ‘to drawe, pull, or hale,” Hexham ; also M. H. 
draw, a secondary verb formed from the st 0.H. 
trehhan, to scrape, shove, draw. As the last is a strong verb, we see 
that frack is quite independent of the Lat. érakere. Der. track, verb; 
track-less, Cowley, The Muse, 1. 25. 

TRACT (1), continued duration, α region. (L.) _ Often confused 


both with trace and track; it is related to the former only; see 
‘Trace. 


‘This in tracte of ty 


TRACT a short treatise. (L.) An abbreviation for tractate, 
which is now little used. “ Tractate, ἃ treatise ;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674.—Lat. tractatum, acc. of tractatus, a handling, also a treatise, 
tractate, or tract. See Tractable. Der. fract-ar-i-an, one who 
holds opinions such as were propounded in * Tracts for the Times,’ of 


οἵ Dates. 


intelligible word. Der. traffic, sb. ; 


TRAIL. 653 
In Shak. Hen. 
IV, ili. 3. 194.—Lat. tractabilis, manageable, easily wrought. = Lat- 
tractare, to handle, frequent. of trahere (pp. tractus), to draw. See 
Trace (1). Der. tractabl-y, tractable-ness, tractabili-ty. Also (from 
Lat. pp. tractus) tract-ile, that may be drawn out; éract-ion, from Εἰ. 
traction, ‘a draught or extraction,’ Cot.; tract-ive, drawing or pulling; 
tract-or (see Webster). Also tract-ate, for which see Tract (2). 

way of life, occupation, commerce. (E.) _ ‘ Properly 
that path which we tread, thus the ever recurring habit and 
manner of our life;’ Trench, Select Glossary. It once meant, literally, 
Δ path; * A common frade, to passe through Priams house ;’ Surrey, 
tr. of Virgil, An. ii. 593. Not an old form; the M.E. words are 
tred and trod, both in the sense of footmark, Aneren Riwle, p. 380, 
note g. All from A.S. tredan, to tread; see Tread. Der. trades 
trade’'s-man, one who follows a trade; trades-woman; trades- 
union (meither trade's union or trades’ union). Also trade, vb., trad-ed; 
K. John, iv. 3. 109; trad-er, 1 Hen. IV, i. ἃ. 141. 
ἃ wind blowing in a constant direction, formed from the phr. to blow 
trade = to blow always in the same course; ‘the wind blowing trade,’ 
Hackluyt’s Voyages, iii. 849 (R.); the word tradewind is in Dryden, 
Annus Mirabilis, last line but one. Φ I see no reason for confusing 
trade with F. traite (Cotgrave), Span. trato, traffic; see Tret. 

TRADITION, the handing down to posterity of unwritten 
practices or pinion. (L.) ME. tradicioun, Wyclif, Col. ii. 8. 

formed directly from Lat. traditio, a surrender, delivery, tradition 
(Col. ii. 8). [The F. form of the word gave us our word treason.) 
=Lat. tradit-us, pp. of tradere, to deliver; see Tyedtor, 
traditional. Doublet, treason. . 

TRADUCE, to defame. (1.) In Shak, All's Well, ii. τ᾿ 175. 
In the Prologue to the Golden Boke, traduce occurs in the sense of 
translate, and traduction is translation. Lat. traducere, to lead across, 
transfer, derive ; also, to divulge, convict, prove guilty (whence our 
use to defame). = Lat. tra-, put for traxs, across; and ducere, to lead; 
see -- and Duke. Der. traduc-er. 

IC, to trade, exchange, barter. (F.=L.) In Shak. 
Timon, i. 1. 158; Macb. iii. 5. 4; we have also the sb. trafic, spelt 
trafficke in Spenser, Ἐ. Ο. vi.11.9.—F. trafiquer, ‘to traffick, trade ;* 


Cot, We find also x trafiqua, ΠΗ͂ traffick gis ΟΕ Ital. traficare, 
to ic, manage (traficare in Florio); . ,, trafagar 3 
Port. traficar, trafes *, to traffic, Ἢ cheat. Mee hat traffico 


(trafico in Florio), Span. trafico, trafago, traffic, careful management ; 
Port. trafico, trafego, traffic. B. Origin uncertain; but almost 
surely Latin, Diez compares Port. trasfegar, to decant, to pour out 
from one vessel to another, trasfego, ἃ pouring out or decanting, and 
remarks that the Ο. Port. trasfegar also had the sense of traffic, and 
that the Catalan srafag, traffic, also meant a decanting. If the two 
are identical, the accent must have been upon the preposition, which 
isexceptional. He explains O. Port. tras/egar, to decant (corrupted 
to transegar in Spanish by change of f to ἃ and subsequent loss) 
from Latina, Change this verb actoallyappen in toe Span ogee, 
τ wicis, ; this verb actually a] in the: vegada, 
ἃ time, a tum (=Low Lat. vicata*); and the e from bau 6 
appears in F. fois, certainly derived from wicis. is seems the best 
solution ; the sense ‘to change across’ suits both ‘traffic’ and ‘de- 
cant;’ see Trans. and Vicar. Ὑ. Scheler suggests Lat. ἐγα- 
(=#rans), and the common suffix ~ficare, due to facere, to make. But 
fraficare would rather produce a F. form frafer, and it is hardly an 
, Merch. Ven. i. 1. 12. 
GEDY, « species of drama of a lofty and mournfal cast. 
(F,=L,=Gk.) M.E. tragédie; see Chaucer's definition of it, C.T. 
tragedy ;’ Cot.=Lat. tragedia.—Gk. τραγ- 
agedy. ‘There is no question that tragedy is the song of 
‘goat; but why the song of the goat, whether because a goat was 
for the best performance of that song in which the germs of 
iture tragedy lay, or because the first actors were dressed, like 
satyrs, in goat-skins, is a question which has stirred abundant dis- 
cussion, and will remain unsettled to the end;’ Trench, Study of 
Words, lect. v. A third theory (yet more probable) is that a goat 
‘was sacrificed at the singing of the song; a goat, as being the spoiler 
of vines, was a fitting sacrifice att the feasts ot Dionysus. Tn any 
case, the etymology is certain. — τραγῳδός, lit. a goat-singer, a 
ic poet and singer.=Gk. rpéy-os, a he-goat ; and 0s, a singer, 
conned from ἀοιδός; see The Gk. rpé&y-oe means ‘a 


᾿ tragic. 
to draw along the ground, to hunt by tracking. (F,—1-) 
which go numbers were published, a.p, 1833-1841; see Haydn, Dict. | M.E. trailen. In Wyclif, Esther, xv. 7, later version, we find : * but 


qgthe tother of the sernauntessis suede the ladi, and bar vp the 
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clothis fletinge doun in-to the erthe;’ where, for fletinge, some MSS. ® tradit-us, pp. of tradere, to hand over, deliver, betray.= Lat. tra-, for 


have trailinge, and the earlier version has flowende = flowing. Cf. 
*Braunchis do traile ;’ Palladius, iii. 289, p. 71.‘ Traylyn as clopys, 
to τ᾿ Prompt. Parv. We have also M.E. traile, sb. " Trayle, 
or trayne of a clothe;’ Prompt. Parv. So also: ‘ Trayle, sledde 
{sedge}, traha; to Trayle, trahere,’ Levins, ed. 1570. John de 
arlande, in the 13th cent., gives a list of *instramenta mulieribus 
convenientia ;' one of these 15 trakale, of which he says: " Trahale 
dicitur a traho, Gallice éraail;* Wright's Voc. i, 134. Palsgrave 
has: ‘I trayle, lyke as a gowne dothe behynde on the grounde;* also 
* I trayle, as one trayleth an other beby or at a horse-tayl Ε. 
trailer, ‘to wind a yarn; also, to traile a deer, or hunt him upon a 
cold sent ;’ Cot. = Ὁ. F. in John de Garlande, as above; it 
clearly means a reel to wind yam on, as it is mentioned with other 
implements for spinning. = Low Lat. trakale, a reel, as above; it mo 
doubt also meant a sledge, as shewn by E. trayle in Levins. Cf. Lat. 
traka, a sledge; tragula, a sledge (White) ; Low Lat, traga, 9 har- 
harrow. We may also note Low Lat. trakinare, 
to F, trainer, E. train. ἧι is clear that trail and train are 
‘both derivatives from Lat. trakere, to draw or drag along; see 
Trace, Train. 41 The mod. F. traille is a ferry-boat dragged 
across a river by help of ἃ rope; it seems much better to connect 
this with E. ¢rail than to suppose it to stand for tirail/e, from the verb 
tirailler, ‘to rend or tear in pieces,’ as Cotgrave explains it. However 
this may be, the E. trail is certainly inde] lent of tirailler and tirer. 
CE. Du. treylen, ‘to drawe, or ¢. boate with a cord,’ Hexham; 
borrowed (like Du. éreyn, a train) from French. 
TRAILBASTON, a law-term. (F.,=L.) See Blount’s Nomo- 
lexicon, ed. 1691, and Spelman. There were justices of traylbasion, 
appointed by Edw. I. ‘The common people in those days called 
vthem tray-baston, quod sonat trake baculum ;’ Blount. Roquefort 
divides the word as fray-le-baston. It would seem that the usual 
derivation from ¢rail is wrong, and that the word is compounded of 
O.F, tray (=Lat. trake, deliver up, take away); Je, def. art. ; and 
. F, baston, ἃ wand of office, for which see Baton. The object was 
to remedy injustice by depriving unjust officers of their offices ; ‘ many 
were accused and redemyd their offences by greuous fines ;’ Fabyan, 
Chron, an. 1300. (Trail-baton explains nothing.) For .F. traire, to 
take away, see Bartsch, Chrest. Frangaise, col. 249, 1. 7. 

, the binder part of ἃ trailing dress, a retinue, series, line 
of gun-powder, line of carriages; 88 ἃ verb, to trail, to allure, edu- 
cate, discipline. (F.,— 1.) ME. train, sb., spelt trayn, with the 
sense of plot, Rob. of Brune, tr. of oft, p. 295, 1. 22; trayne, 
id. p. 2651 1. 235 ‘treson and frayne, Morte ure, ed, Brock, 
4192; M.E. traynen, verb, to entice, id. 1683. = F. train, m., ‘a 

it man’s retinue, the train or hinder part of a beast work, 
ing, trade, practse;? Cot. Also traine, f,,‘a sled, a drag or 
dray without wheels, a drag-net,’ id. Also trainer, verb, ‘to traile, 
ἄγαν; id. O.F. érakin, train, a train of men; trakiner, 
trainer, verb. Low Lat. trahinare, to drag; occurring a.D. 1268. 


Evidently extended from Lat. trahere, to draw; see Trace, 

Der. train-er ; train-band, i.e. train’d band, ἃ band of trained men, 
‘Cowper, John Gilpin, st. 1, and used by Dryden and Clarendon (Todd); 
train-bear-er. q 


But not train-oil. 


Chron. p. 236. 

ile made of 
the fat of whales.” Also: ' fraen, a tear; liquor out by the fire.” 
CE. mod. Du. éraan, a tear; traan, train-oil, We thus see that the 
lit, sense of train is ‘tear,’ then, a drop of liquor forced out by fire; 
and lastly, we have érain-oil, or oil forced out by boiling. Cf. Dan. 
and Swed. tran, train-oil, blubber, G. tAran, all from Dutch; 
cf. G. shrine, a tear, also a drop exuding from a vine when cut. So 
also Low G. traan, train-oil; frane, a tear; very well explained in 
the Bremen Wérterbuch. Similarly, we use E. tear in the sense of ‘a 
drop’ of some balsams and resins, ἄς, β, The Du. éraan is 
closely allied to E. tear, and is the only form used in Dutch; the G. 
thrdne is really a pl. form, due to M. Ἡ. Ο. trdkene, pl. of fraken, ἃ 
tear, closely allied to M-TH. G. zaher (put for taher)y a tear; see 
Tear 2). It thus appears that rain-oil is a tautological ex- 
Pression; accordingly, we find trans, train-oil, in Ash's Dict, ed. 


1775. 
Hearn, a feature. (F.,—L.) Given in Johnson, with the remark 
“scarcely English.’ ‘a draught, line, streak, stroak,’ Cot. 
He also gives the spelling ¢raict. = Ἐς, trait, formerly also fraict, pp. 
οἵ traire, to draw. = Lat. trahere, to draw ; see Trace. 
TRAITOR, one who betrays, a deceiver. (F.,-L.) ΜΕ. 
traitour, spelt traitowre. Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 61, L125 
treitur, Ο. Eng. Homilies, i. 279, 1. 22. = O.F. traitor, traitenr, a 


trans, across, over ; and -dere, put for dare, to give; (hence fra-didi, 
Pt. t., corresponds to dedi, I gave). See Trans-and Date. Der. 
traitor-ous, τ Hen. VI, iv. 1. 173; traitor-ous-ly ; traitr-ess, All's Well, 
i. 1. 184. From the same source are tradit-ion, treason, be-tray. 
TRAJECTORY, the curve which a body describes when pro- 
jected. (F.,—L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. Suggested by F. trajectoire, 
“casting, thrusting, sending, transporting ;’ Cot. Formed as if from 
a Lat, fraiectorius*, belonging to projection; formed from fraiectus, 
». of traicere (trajicere), to throw, cast, or fling over or across.— 
it. tra-, for trans, across; and iacere, to cast. See Trans- and 
Jet. Der. traject, which is certainly the right reading for tranect in 
Merch. of Vi 4-53; from F. traject, ‘a ferry, a passage over,” 
Cot., which from Lat. fraiectus, a passage over, Shakespeare would 
have written fraiaet, which was made into franect, a word that 
Delongs to no language whatever. 
TRAM, « coal-waggon, ἃ carriage for running on iron 
rails, (Scand.) There have been frequent enquiries about this word ; 
see Notes and Queries, a Ser. v. 128, xii. 229, 276, 358; 4 Ser. xii. 
299, 420; 6 Ser. ii. 225, 356. A tram is an old Northem word for 
‘esp. such a one as ran upon rails. In N. and Q., 2 Ser. 
‘quoted an Act of Parliament for the year 1794, for 
the construction of ‘an iron dram-road, tr ilway” 
between Cardiff and Merthyr Tydvil; and ‘in 356, 


A. Wallis stated that ‘tramways were in use 


1790; one of planks and log- was I 
pil and the wharf near Newmansleys,a distance of τὴ mi 
discontinued in the above year.’ About a.p, 1800, a Mr. Benjamin 
Outram made certain improvements in connection with railways for 
common vehicles, which gave rise to the silly fiction (ever since 
industriously circulated) that tram-road is short for Outram road, in 
‘ignorance of the fact that the accent alone is sufficient to shew that 
Outram, if shortened to one syllable, must become Out rather than 
ram or tram. Besides which, Mr. Outram was not ἃ coal-waggon; 
et Brockett’s Glossary (3rd ed. 1846) explains that a fram is the 
jorthern word for ‘a small carriage om four wheels, so distinguished 
from a sledge. It is used in coal-mines to bring the coals from the 
hewers to the crane.’ The word is clearly the same as Lowland 
Scotch #ram, " (1) the shaft of a cart or carriage of any kind, (2) a 
beam or bar,’ Jamieson. Cf. prov. E. tram, a small milk bench 
Halliwell); which was orig. a block of wood. It was prob, used 
of the shaft of a small carriage, and then applied to the small 
carriage itself, esp. such a one as was pushed or drawn by men ér 
boys in coal-pits. This notion is borne out by the cognate Low G. 
traam, a word particularly used of the handles of a wheel-barrow or 
the handles by which a kind of sledge was pushed; Bremen Wérter- 
In N. and Q., 6 S. ii. 498, J. H. Clark notes that 


buch, ed. 177: 
‘the of the higheway or fram from the Weste ende of 
Bric it, in Barnard Castle’ occurs in a will dated 1555; see 


Surtees Soc. Publications, vol. xxviii. Here a tram prob. 
means a log-road. The word is Scandinavian. = Swed. dial. tromm, 
ἃ log, of a tree; also a summer-sledge (sommarslade); also 
fromm, trumm (Rietz); O. Swed. trdm, trum, a piece of a large tree, 
cut up into logs. The orig. sense is clearly a beam or bit of cut 
wood, hence a shaft of a sledge or cart, or even the sledge itself. Cf. 
Low G. traam, 2 balk, beam, esp. one of the handles of a wheel- 
barrow, as above; also O. Du. drom, a beam (obsolete); Hexham. 
Also O.H.G. dram, tram, a beam, once ἃ common word; see 
Grimm's Dict. ii. 1331, 1332. The last form may account for, the 
variation dram-road, in the Act of Parliament cited above; and it 
has been already observed that a dramroad or tramroad might also be 
explained as a log-road. B. The comparison of Swed. fromm 
with Du. drom shews that the original Low G. initial letter must 
have been th; which is proved by the Icel. pram-vair, lit. ‘a beam- 
hawk,’a poet. word for a ship. γ. The Swed. dial. framm (above) 
farther resembles G. trumm, lump, stump, end, thrum, fragment, 
and suggests ἃ connection with (1). If so, the orig. sense 
was ‘end τ then fragment, bit, lump, log, &c. Der. tram-road, -woy. 
TRAMMEITL,, a net, shackle, anything that confines or restrains. 
(P.-L) M.E. tramayle, ‘grete nette for fyschynge;’ Prompt. 
Parv. Spenser has tramels, nets for the hair, F. On 2.15. Ε΄ 

“a tramell, or a net for partridges ;’ Cot. Cf. Ε. srameaw 
(answering to an older form framed *), ‘a kind of drag-ret for fish, a 
trammell net for fowle;’ this comes still nearer to Spenser's tramel. 
Cf. Ital. tramaglio, a drag-net, trammel ; Port. trasmalho, Span. tras 
mallo, ἃ trammel or net; mod. F. tramail, trémail. — Low Lat. 
tramacula, tramagula, a trammel, occurring in the Lex Salica, ed, 
Hessels and Kem, xxvii. 20, col. 154; cf. coll. 158,161. The word 
has numerous other forms, such as fremacle, tremale, trimacle, &c., in 
other texts of the Lex Salica, Kern remarks: ‘tremacle, &c. is a 


traitor. = Lat. traditorem, acc. of traditor, one who betrays, = Lat. ῳ diminutive, more or less Latinised. The Frankish word must have 


TRAMONTANE. 


differed but slightly, if at all, from the Drenthian (Ν. Saxon) freembe 
(for tremike, tramike), a trammel, Both the English and Drenthian 
word point to a simplex ἐγαπεὶ or tramia;’ col. 501. This assumes 
the word to be Teutonic, yet brings us back to to intelligible Teut. 
base; nor does it account for the Ital. form, which requires the 
ef τ Low Lat. tramacula or tremacula, Diez takes it to be Latin, 
‘and explains fremacula from Lat. tri-, thrice, three times, and macula, 
Δ mesh or net, as if it meant treble-mesh or {reble-net, He remarks 
that a similar explanation applies to Trellis, g.v. (This account is 
accepted, without question, by Scheler and itr] Te is to be 
further noted that, according to Diez, the Piedmontese trimaj is ex- 
plained by Zalli to mean a fish-net or bird-net made of three layers of 
net of different-sized meshes; and that Cherubini and Patriarchi 
make similar remarks concerning the Milanese tremagg and Venetian 
tramagio. These forms are surely something more than mere 
diminutives. . As to Lat. tri-, see Thrée ; as to Lat. macula, 
see Mail (1). The §; Span. tramallo is an altered form, as if from 
trans maculam, across the net, which gives but little sense. 
TRAMONTANE, foreign. (F., = Ital, = L.) The word is 
properly Italian, and only intelligible from aa Italian point of view; 
it was applied to men who lived beyond the mountains, i. e. in France, 
Switzerland, Spain, &c. It came to us through the French, and was 
at first spelt éramountain. ‘The Italians account all tramountain 
doctors but apothecaries in comparison of themselves;’ Fuller, 
Worthies, Hertfordshire (R.) = Εἰ tramontain, ‘northerly ;’ Cot. = 
Ital. tramontano, pl. tramontani, * those folkes that dwell beyond the 
mountaines ;’ Florio. Lat. transmontanus, beyond the mountains. = 
Lat. trans, beyond; and mont-, base of mons, a mountain; see 


- and Mount 
samp. (E: 


, to tread, ) ΜΑΕ. trampen, 
trampyn, Tero ;* Prom “He trampith with the feet ;* 
‘Wyclif, Prov. vi.13. Not in A.S., but prob. E., being found in G. 
and Low G. as well as in Scand. Cf. Low G. and Ὁ. trampen, tram- 
εἴα, to stamp; Dan. trampe, Swed. frampa, to tread, trample on. 
From the Teut. base TRAMP, to tread, occurring in the Goth. 
strong verb anatrimpan, ‘ Μι i anatramp ina’ = the multitude 
pressed upon him, lit. trampled on him, Luke, v.1.  B. This is » 
βαρ! ἱρὰ for form of the Teut. base TRAP, to tread, occut in Du. 
trappen, to tread upon, to trample, LowG. trappen, to , Swed. 
trappa, α pair of stairs, G. treppe, a light of steps; also in E. Trip, 
q.¥. This base appears in the same form TRAP even in Gk. 
πραπεῖν, to tread grapes, Homer, Odyss. vii. 125; and in Lithuan. 
trot frypti, to stamp; see Fick, ‘These words may, I think, 
ly be considered as cognate with the G. forms, as the letter p 
presents numerous exceptions to Grimm's law, and often remains un- 
Ὑ. We may also note a probable connection with the 
Tent. base TRAD, to tread; see , Sd, 5. 


‘Trampelyn, 


ae 
Μ. E. trampelen; 
Parv. ‘The frequentative of Tramp, q.v. The sense is, 
accorlingly, *to keep on treading upon.’ Cf. Low G. trampeln, G. 
trampeln, to trample, stamp; from Low G. and G. trampen, to tramp 
or stamp. 
“ROAD, TRAM-WAY ; see Tram. 

TRANCE, catalepsy, ecstasy, loss of self-consciousness, ΓΑΙ 
M.E. trance, Chaucer, C.T. 1572. = F. transe, ' extreme fear, dread, 
+» + @ trance or swoon ;' Cot. A verbal sb. from the O. F. transir, 
‘of which Cot. gives the pp. fransi, ‘fallen into a trance or sown, 
astonied, amazed, half dead.’ = Lat. transire, to go or pass over} 
whence Ital. transire, ‘to oe Toorth, passe ouer; . - also to fall in 
ἃ swoune, to dye or gaspe the last" Ficrio. [This shews that ‘ransire 
came to have the sense of " die or *swoon ;” sayy oe Ο.Ε. 
Srespasser (our trespass) commonly means ‘to die.’] = Lat. trans, 
‘across ; and ire, to go; see Transit. Β. This explanation is 
Scheler’s; it seems more Jikely than that of Diez, that transe was 
formed directly from Lat. transitus; however, it comes at last to 
much the same thing. Der. en-trance(2). Also éranc-ed, K. Lear, 
¥. 3, 218. 

TRANQUIL, quiet, penceful. (F., = L.) In Shak. Oth. iii. 3. 
348. [The sb. tranguillity is in much qe use; we find M. Ε΄ 
ranquilite, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. 41.1115.) = F.tran- 
gril calm;" Cot,=Lat. tranguillus, calm quiet, still. = Lat. tran-, 

trans, beyond, hence surpassingly; and the base po oF i= ἐν (i). 
to rest, so that -quillus means “resting 
from + KI, to lie, as in Gk. κεῖμαι, I lie down, Skt. φί, to oie ine 

See Trans- and Quiet or Cemetery. Der. tranguil-ly; tran- 
quill-i-ty, from Ἐ, tranguillité, * tran quility, Cot, from Lat. acc. 
tranquillitatem. Also tranguill-ise, Thomson, Castle of Indolence, 
ii st.19. 


or lying down. 
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® TRANB., beyond, across, over. (L.) Lat. trans, prefix ; also as 
Prep. frans, beyond. Trans is the pres. part. of a verb trare*, to 
cross, go beyond, only occurring in in-trare, ex-trare, pene-trare, = 
TAR, to cross; cf. Skt. fri, to pass over, cross, fulfil, causal ¢draya, 
to bring over. β. The comp. suffix -ter (in Latin) is prob. from the 
same root; cf. pra-ter, sub-ter, in-ter-ior, &c. In composition, trans- 
becomes fran- in tran-quil, tran-scend, tran-scribe, tran-sept, tran-spire, 
tran-substantiate; and tra- in tra-dition, tra-duce, trajectory, tra- 
igh the last is only an Ital., not a Latin spelling) ; also 
in tra-verse, tra-vesly. 


᾿ Cots 


to settle a matter complete a 
and agere, to drive; see Trans- ‘and Act. ‘Der. transact-or, in 

to translate F. transacteur, but perhaps directly from Lat. transactor, 
manager, Hence was evolved verb transact, Milton, P. L. 


vi, 286. 
AL beyond the Alps. (F., - 1.) ‘ Transalpine 
᾿ Beaum. and Fletcher, The Coxcomb, i. 1. = F. transalpin, 
ἔδοτε ᾿ Cot, = Lat. transalpinus, beyond the Alps. = Lat. rans, 
Deyor τ and Alp, stem of Alpes, the Alps; with suffix ~inus, See 
- and 80 also trans-atlantic, a coined word, ‘used 
by Sir W. Jones in 1782; see Memoirs, &c., p. 217 ;’ F. Hall, Mod. 

ish, p. 275. 

ISCEND, to surmount, surpass. (L.) In Gawain Douglas, 


Palace of Honour, pt. ii, st. 18, — Lat. transcendere, to climb over, 
ΕΞ Lat. trans, beyond ; and scandere, to climb. See Trans: 
Der. transcend-ent, used by Cot. to translate F. fran- 
scendant ; transcend-ent-ly, transcendence, All's Well, ii. 3. 40, from 
Lat. sb. transcendentia ; transcend-ent-al, given as a math. term in 

Phillips, ed. 1706 ; transcend-ent-al-ly, -ism, ist. 

TRANS, ;CRIBE, to copy out. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627; and in 
Cot,, to translate Ε΄ transcrire.= Lat. transcribere (pp. transcriptus), to 
transfer in writing, copy from one book into another. = Lat. trans, 
across, over; and seribere, to write; see Trans- and 
Der. transcriber ; transcript, in Minsheu, from Lat. transcriptus; 


ΓΞ ΚΞ 
SEPT, the part of a church at right angles to the nave. 
q), Lit. ‘a cross-enclosure.’ Not an old wo ; and coined. 
spelt transcept in Wood's Fasti Oxonienses, vol. ii. (R.) ; of 
5 τοι first edition appeared in 1691-2, = Lat. tran-, put for 
trans, across; and septum, an enclosure, Septum is from septus, 
Of sepire or sapire, to enclose ; which is from sepes, a hedge. 
BP sape 3 is cognate with Gk. σηκός, a pen, fold, enclosure, which is 
Sllied’to σάττον (fut. cdf), to pack, to fill full. See Trans- and 
STEANE: la L.) Ir 
TRANSFER, to transport, convey to another place. (Ja 
‘Shak. Sonnet 137. Cot gives F. PP.trangfere § but the 
Ἑ, word was prob. directly from Lat. pine ately to trans] 
= Lat. trans, across ; and ferre, to carry, cognate with E. bear. See 
‘Trans- “and Boar ΑΝ Der. transfer-able, also spelt transferr-ible 
q needless) ; transference, transfer-ee. 
‘FIGURE, to change the _2ypearance of. (F., “ὦ 
Μ.Ὲ. trangiguren, Chena, CT ‘T. 1107. = F. trangfgurer, ‘to trans: 
figure ;’ Cot. — Lat. transfigurare, to τν ἢ the igure of. = Lat. 
trans, across (hence ce imp iying ch 3 and fare, te figure, out 
tram: scot (ene npg hang) tn fe 
from F, tranyiguration, ‘a transfiguration,’ cor fon 


tramp gwrationem. 

FIX, to fix pr pier through. (L.) ‘Quite through 
transfixed with a deadly Η spenser, Ε΄, Ὁ. iii τ. 21. = Lat. 
tangs, a of transfigere, to thrust του. See Trans- and Fix. 

‘ORM, to change the form of. (F., 
formen, Wyclif, a Cor. iii. 18. = F. transformer, 
= Lat. tranaformare, to change the form of. = Lat. trans, across (im- 
plying change); and forma, form. See Trans-and Form. Der. 
transformat-ion, from F. transformation, ‘ a transformation,’ Cot., from 
Lat. ace, tre ‘mationem. 
δ 


rat-ion,, 
t, acc. 


TRANSFUBE, to cause to 
another, to make to imbibe. 


from one person or part into 
In Milton, P. L. 


to 


w, sin. (Εἰ. τ) ‘For 
restion ‘Drdgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. iii 
Glow gr the Child wos a ἃ serpent). F, transgression, ‘a trans- 
gression, trespasse ;" Cote Lat. transgressionem, acc. of transgressio, 
ἃ passing over, transposition, also a transgression of the law. = Lat, 
gfransgressus, pp. of traxsgredi, to step over, pass over. = Lat. trans; 


rage of τι: 


656 TRANSIENT. 


across; and gradi, to step, walk; see Trans-and Grade. _ Der.&* across;" and Cot. gives “ Sommier, 


transgress-or, formerly transgressour, Fabyan, Chron, an. 1180, ed. 
Ellis, P. 299, from F. \ panopresewr, © “a tran τ, Cot., from Lat. 
ssorem. “Hence was made transgress, verb, used by Tyn- 
dal, Works: p34, col 1,13 from bottom. @gr Observe trespass, 
a similar formation to trans-gress, 
TRANSIENT, ‘away, not lasting. (L.) In Milton, P.L. 
xii. 554. Suggested by Lat. transiens, of which the true stem is 
transeunt-, not transient-. (Cf. ambient, from ambire, which is conju- 


gated regularly.] Transiens is the pres. of transire, to go across, 
fo puss away. = Lat. trans, across; and ire, to go, from 4/ I to go. 
‘Trans- and Itinerant. Also (from 


ῬΡ. transitus) transit, in Phillipe ot 1706, shortened from Lat. trans 

ig over ; transit-ion, Phillips, from Lat, acc. transitionem, 
ἃ passing over, ἃ transition; fransif-ion-al ; transit-ive, from Lat. 
transitiuus, a term applied to transitive or active verb ; transit-ively, 
«πε transit-or-y, Minsheu, ed. 1627, suggested by F. transitoire, 

“ transitory,’ Cot., from Lat. ransitorius, Hable to pass away, passing 
away; transit-or-i-ly, -ness. And see trance. 

TRANSLATE, to transfer, move to another place, to render into 
another language. (F., = 1.) Μ. Ε, translaten, to remove, Gower, 
CA. ΚΝ, Ἰ. 26. = F, translater, ‘to translate, . . reduce, or re- 
move ;’ Cot. = Low Lat. translatare, to translate, in use in the rath 
century. = Lat. translafus, transferred ; used as the pp. of fransferre, 
bat really from a different root. — Lat. trans, across; and Jatus, car- 
ried, borne, pet Ἃ for #atus*, from om Vit AL to lift, bear, whence Lat. 
tollere, to See Trans. and Tolerate. | Der. franslat-ion, 
Chanter C.T. 15493, from F. translation, ‘ ἃ translation,’ me Coty from 
Lat. translationem, acc. of translatio, a transference, tran: 

TRANSLUCENT, clear, allowing igi pu roe: a) 
In Milton, Comus, 861. = Lat. transiucent-, stem of pres. part. 
tranabeert, to shine through, — Lat. grant, through; and ‘nce 
ir shine; see Trans- and Lucid. Der. translucent-ly, trans 

rence. 


TRANSMARINE, beyond the sea. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674... Lat. transmarinus, beyond sea. sea. Lat, trans, beyond; and 
mar-e, sea; with suffix -inus. Trans- and Marine. 
TRANSMIGRATION, the into another country or 
state of existence, (F.,— L.) Spelt transmygracioun, Trevisa, i i 33, 
1,20, = ΕΞ transmigration, ‘ a transmigration, a flitting or shifting of 
sboad s* Got. = Lat. transmigrationers, ace, of transigrati, are 
from one country to another, = Lat. transmigratus, pp. of 
irounigrar, to migrate across, from one place to enother. See 
‘Prans- and Migrate. Der. (from Lat. pp. fransmigratus) trans- 
fe, Antony, ii. 7. 51; transmigrat-or, fransmigrat-or-y. 
', to cause or suffer to through, to deliver. 
(L.) In Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 576 (R.) = Lat. transmittere, to 
cause to across, send over, dispatch, transmit. = Lat. bed 
‘ACTOS ; mittere, to send; see Trans- and Mission. 
transmitt-al, transmiti-er ; transmiss-ion, Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 2, fon 
Lat. acc. transmissionem ; transmissible, from F. transmissible, ‘ trans- 
mittable,’ Cot. ; transmiss-ibil-i-ty. 
TRAN! 


SMUT, to change to another form or substance. (L.) 
‘(He transmutyd the sentence of deth vnto perpetuyte of pryson ;” 
abyan, Chron. ¢ 159. ἐν M |. E. form was transmuen, or trans- 
mawen, Chaucer, Ὁ. 8261, from F. transmuer,‘to change or alter 
over,’ Cot., from Lat. transmutare.] = Lat. transmutare, to ge into 
another form. Lat. trans, across (implying change); and mutare, to 
change ; tee TPrans- and Mutal table. ᾿ Der. transmat-able ; trans- 
smut-at-ion, Chaucer, C.T. 2841, from F. transmutation, ‘a transmu- 

tation, alteration,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. transmutationem. 
TRAN! thwart-piece across a double window ; the lintel 
8 beam across the stern-post to strengthen the 
Tronsoma, of lintell ouer a dere ;” Βατεῖ, τάς 1580. 
“The transome of a bed, trabwla;? Levins, ‘Meneau de fenestre, the 
transome, ot cross-bar of a window ;’ Cot. * Beames, prickeposts, 
summers or dormant, transoms, and such principals ;” 


usual ΕΣ ἐος are merely absurd. These are Δ) from Lat. 
fransenna, ἃ rope, noose in a cord, which cannot possibly have any- 
thing to do with it; and (2) from Lat, trans, across, and sumere (pp. 
sumptus), to take, which gives no intelligible sense in this connexion, 
‘Dut rightly accounts for the word traxsumpt in Cotgrave, which is 
‘another word slrogether. Ὑ. Wedgwood assumes transommer as 
the orig, form, which gives a real sense; since frans may mean 


TRAP. 


a of timber called 2 
summer ;’ see Sumpter. There is a fatal objection to this ex- 
planation, in the fact (if it be so) that transom is the old word, and 
transommer a corruption due to confusion with swmmer, δι I think 
the word is obviously a corruption of Lat. franstrem, used as an 
architectural and nautical term. een {τ τ 

“Τρακεῖγα et tabulz nauium tur et tigna, quae ex 


1671. 1 believe that Skinner, for once, is right. 

trum is derived from Lat. trans, across; -trum is a mere suffix, de- 

noting the agent (Aryan -far), as in ara-trum, that which ploughs. 

Hence trans-trem = that which is across. 

TRANSPARENT, clear, allowing objects to be seen through. 

(ΞΔ). In Shak. L. L. Liv. 3. 31.—F. transparent, * transparent, 

clear-shining ;’ Cot.— Lat. trans, through ; nd parent, stem of pres. 

part of parers, to appear; see Trans- and Aj .ppear. Der. ἐγακφ 

Parent-ly, ness; transparency. 

TRANSPICUOUS, transparent, translucent. (L.) In Milton 

PLL. viii, 141. Coined, as if from Lat, transpiewus*, from 

transpicere, to see or look : 

trans, through ; and specere, to look ; ‘ree Trans- and Bpy. 

erent τ to’ pierce through. Fock) us ised by 
yton (R.) = F. transpercer, ‘to pierce 

‘Trans- and Pierce. 


TRANSFERS, to pese through the ps 
public, or ooze out. ©. In Milton, 


ard 


of the skin, to become 
L. v. 438.— Lat. trae, for 
See Prans- and 


SPORT, to carry to another place, carry away by passion 

or pleasure, to banish. (F.,—L.) In Spenser, Hymn 4, Of a 
Beauty, L 18. = F. transporter, ‘to transport, transfer ;’ Cot. = Lat. 
conor to carry across.=Lat. trans, across; and poriare, to 
See Trans- and Port (1). Der. trdnsport, sb., Pope, 

inion F Forest, 905 transport-able; transport-ance, Troil. iii. 2. 12; 


transport-at-ion. 
TRANSPOSE, to change the position of, change the order of. 
(F.,=L. and Gk.) M.E. transposen, Gower, C. A. il. 90, 1. 26.=F, 

to transpose, translate, remove ;' Cot. See Trans- and 


Pose. Der. trany 
TRANSEOSTEION , = change in the order of words, ἃς. 


(F,=L,) In Cotgrave.=F. fronton, a transposition, removall 
out ‘of ave place into anothe ‘See Trans, and Boaition. 
F Nec areas Connected ΔΨ ΟΝ μὰ ‘which is from a diferent 


source, 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION, the doctrine that the bread and 
wine in the Eucharist are into Christ's body and blood. 
(Ὁ. το 1.) _ In Tyndall, Works, p. 447, col. 2; he also has transab- 
stantiated, id. p. 445, Col. 2. Εἰ, transubstantiation ; Cot. Late Lat. 
transubstantiationem, acc. of transubstantiatio; see ’Hildebert, Bp. of 

Tours, Sermon 93. Hildebert died in 1134 (Trench, Study of 
Words).—Late Lat. transubstantiatus, pp. of transwbstantiare, coined 
from trans, my BONS (implying change), and substantia, substance. See 


'SVERSE, |; tying across or cross-wise. (11) ‘But all 
things τοδὶ and tumed by transverse,’ Spenser, F.Q. vii. 7. 56 ; where 

by transverse = in a manner, or reversedly. = Lat. transuersas, 
ἔα γνούς hence, athwart. Orig. of transvertere, to turn 
across. S See ἤναι. and αν, ‘nd see Traverse. Der. 


“TRAP (Ὁ, an instrament or device for cosnarng animals, (E) 
MLE. trappe, 
Colloguy ( ‘owler). But 
by F. trappe, a trap, 
trap to catch mice 
(Graff); whence Low Lat. ‘ean . trappe, 
trampa, & trap (Diez). e etymology is abvionsly 
Tent. base TRAP, to tread on, Pr which see Tramp. 
caught. Cf. Du. trappen, to tread, trap, a stair, step, kick, G. treppe, 
2 Aight of steps, Swed. trappa, αὶ stair. ‘The nasaifsed form tramp 
eran Span. trampa,a trap. Der. trap, verb, spelt trappe in 
@ Falsgrave; 


trap-door, a door falling and shutting with a catch; 


TRAP. 


entrop. q.¥. Also trap-ball ot trap-bat, ἃ game played with a ball,& 
bat, and a trap which, when lightly tapped, throws the ball into 
the air, And see trap (3). 

TRAP (2), to adom, or ornament with dress or clothing. 
(F, = Teut.) The Pp. trapped occurs in Chaucer: * Upon a stede 
bay, trapped in stele,’ C.T. 2159; and see 1. 2892. This is formed 
from a sb. trappe, meaning the trappings or omaments of a horse. 
*Mony ¢rappe, mony croper’= many a trapping, many a crupper; 
King Alisaunder, 3421. *Upon a stede whyt so milke ; His trappys 
wer off tely sylke ;’ Rich, Cuer de Lion, 1515; where tuely means 
‘scarlet.’ From an Ὁ, F. trap*, not recorded, but the same word as 
mod. F. drap, cloth. ‘The spelling with ὁ occurs in Span. and Port. 
trapo, a cloth, clout, rag, Low Lat. trapus, a cloth. B. As Diez 
remarks, the variation in the initial letter tells us that the word is of 
‘Teut. origin, since the O. H.G. ¢ would have a corresponding initial 
Low German d. This adds considerable weight to the suggestion 
already made under Drab (2), viz. that the word is derived from the 
Teut. base DRAP, to strike, noted under Drub. Cf. F. draper, ‘to 
dress, or to full cloath ; to beat, or thicken, as cloath, in the fulling ; 
also... to mock, flowt, deride, jeast at ;’ Cot. This is parallel to 
Swed. drdp, murder, drdp-ord, an abusive word, drabba, to hit = G. 
treffen. Der. trapp-ings, 5. pl., ornaments for a horse, Shak. Venus, 
286, hence, any ornaments, Hamlet, i. 2. 86. Also rattle-traps, 4. ¥. 

TRAP ᾧ, ‘a kind of igneous rock. (Scand.) Modern. So called 
Decause such rocks often appear in large tabular masses, rising above 
each other like steps (Webster). Swed. trappa, a stair, or flight of 
stairs, trapp, trap (rock); Dan. trappe, a stair, trap, trap. + Du. trap, 
a stair, step. + G. treppe, a stair. Β. All from Teut, base TRAP, 
to tread; see Trap (1) and Tramp. 

TRAPAN, the same as Trepan (2), qv. 

TRAPEZIUM, a plane four-sided figure with unequal sides. 
(L=Gk)_ In Phillips, ed. 1706,=Lat. trapezium, Gk. τραπέζιον, 
a small table or counter; a trapezium, because four-sided, like such 
atable. Dimin. of τράπεζα, a table, esp. a dining-table; a shortened 
form for τετρα-πέζα ", i.e. ἃ four-footed bench or table. Cf. ἀργυρό- 
πεζα, i.e. silverfooted, as an epithet of Thetis. Gk. rerpa-, prefix 
signifying ‘four,’ as in τετρά-γωνος, four-comnered, from τέτταρες, 
Attic for, τέσσαρες, four; and πέζα, a foot, put for πέδινα, an allied | 
word to mobs (stem wo8-), a foot, which is cognate with E. foot. 
"etragon and Foot. | Der. trapezo-id, li ῃ Ce, 
πράπεζο-, put for τράπεζα, and εἶδον, form; trapezo-id-al. 
trapeze, from F. trapeze, the name of a kind of swing for athletic 
exercise, so called from being sometimes made in the shape of a 
trapezium, as thus: ΖΔ. The F. trapéze is from Lat. trapezium. 


PINGS, horse-ornaments; see Trap (2). 
TRASH, refuse, worthless stuff. (Scand.) In Shak. Temp. iv, 
223; Oth. ili, 3. 187; hence used of a worthless person, Oth. ii. 1, 
12, v. 1.85. The orig, sense is clippings of trees, as stated by 
fedgwood, or (yet more exactly) the bits of broken sticks found 
under trees in a wood, and collected for fire-wood. Wedgwood 
otes from Evelyn as follows, with a reference to Notes and Queries, 
june 11, 1853: * Faggots to be every stick of three foot in length— 
this to prevent the abuse of filling the middle part and ends with 
trash and short sticks.’ Hence it came to mean refuse generally; 
Cotgrave explains mentailles by ‘ small ware, small trash, small offals.’ | 
Of Scand. origin. «Teel tros, rubbish, leaves and twigs from a tree 
ed up and used for fuel, whence frosna, to become worn out, to 
split up as ἃ seam does; cf. trassi, a slovenly fellow, trassa, to be 
slovenly. Norweg. éros, fallen twigs, half-rotten branches easil; 
Broken, allied to érysja, to break into small pieces, to crackle. Swed. 
frasa, a rag, α tatter; Swed. dial. trase, a rag; érds, ἃ heap of sticks, 
a worthless fellow (which is one sense of Cleveland trask), old useless 
its of fencing. B. Rietz points out the true origin; he adduces 
‘Swed. dial. s/d i tras, to break in pieces, which is obviously the same 
phrase as Swed. s/4 i tras, to break in pieces; the substitution of tr 
for kr being ἃ Scan. peculiarity, of which we have an undoubted ex- 
ample in Icel. trani, Swed. trana, Dan. trane, all corruptions of the 
word which we spell crane; see Orane. Hence the etym. is from 
‘Swed. krasa, Dan. krase, to crash, as a thing does when broken; see 
Crash. The Icel. form fros answers to Swed. krossa, to bruise, 
crush, crash, a collateral form of trasa; cf. Orkney truss, refuse, 
also prov. E. trous, the trimmings of a hedge (Halliwell). y. We 
now see that frash means ' crashings,’ i.e. bits cracked off, pieces that 
break off short with a snap or crash, dry hence also ἃ bit of tom 
staff, a rag, δίς. ‘This throws no light on frash, as in Shak, 
Temp. i. 2. 81; which has prob. a different origin. Der. trast-y. 
“VAIL, toil, labour in child-birth. (F,<L.) M. E. travail 
(with w for v), Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 130, 1. 32.—F. travail, * travell, 
toile, labour, business, pains-taking τ Cot, Cf. Ital. fravaglio, Span. 
trabajo, Port. trabalho, Pro trabalhs (Bartsch), toil, labour; orig. an 
obstacle or impediment, which is still a sense of Span. trabajo, Weg 
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must also note that O. Ital. sravaglio meant a pen for cattle, or ‘oxe- 
stall,’ as Florio explains it; whilst F. travail meant a trave for 
horses; see below. ‘There can be little doubt that, as Diez 
says, the sb. was derived from a Low Lat. verb travare*, to make or 
build with beams, to pen, shackle, put an obstacle in one’s way, and 
50 to cause embarrassment and trouble. [Our word to embarrass is 
formed, in just the same way, from bar, a beam, clog, impediment] 
Traces of this Low Lat. verb abound; we find Low Lat. travata 
(F. travée), ‘a bay of building, the space between the main beams of 
a room,’ Cot.; O. Span. travar, ‘ to knit, to joine, to crosse or clinch 
‘one within another’ (Minsheu), certainly spoken of joining beams, as 
he also gives trava de pared, ‘the joints of a wall,’ travas de bestia, 
‘shackles fora horse,’ travazon, ‘the joining of timber-work in walls ; 
Span. trabar, to join, to fetter, des-trabar, to unfetter; Port. travar, 
to twine or twist one with another, frava, a transom or beam going 
overthwart a house; Ital. frawata, ‘any compact made of beames or 
timber, a houell [hovel] of timber’ (Florio), travaglio, ‘an oxe-stall,” 
F, en-traver, ‘to shackle or fetter the legs,’ Cot., entraves, 
“shackles, fetters, pasterns for the legs of unruly horses,’ id., travail, 
8 trave. ve. . All these are derivatives from Lat. 
trabem, acc. of trabs, trabes, a beam, hence anything built of timber, 
such as a ship or wooden roof; this is clearly shewn by O. F. traf. 
Port. trave, a beam, piece of timber, O. Ital. érave, ‘any kinde of 
beame, transome, rafter, or great peece of timber;’ Florio, 
8. Trabs is allied to Gk. τράπηξ, τράφηξ, a beam to tum anything 
with; cf. τρέπειν, to turn. —4/TARK, to tum; see Torture. 
4 The W. trafael, travail, a] rs to be borrowed from English: 
Der. travail, verb, M.E. trauaillen, King Alisaunder, 1612, Old Eng. 
Miscellany, p. 34, 1. 3, from F. travailler, ‘to travell, toile, also td 
harry wea , vex, infest;’ Cot. Doublet, travel. 
"VEL a beam, a shackle. (F,-1.) 

which farriers put unruly horses; Halliwell. * Zrave, Travis 
place enclosed with rails for shooing an unruly horse ;’ Bailey, vol. i. 
ed. 1735. ‘ Trave, a trevise or little room made purposely to shoo 
unbroken horses in;” Blount's Gloss. ed. 1674. ‘ Treuys, to shoe αἱ 
wylde horse in, travayl a cheval ;’ Palsgrave. M. E. traue (with u 
for v); ‘And she sprong as a colt doth in the ¢raue;’ Chaucer, C.T: 
3282. = O.F. traf, a beam, given in the Supp. to Roquefort ; latet 
tref, ‘the beam of a house ;* Cot. Whence also ¢ravail, ‘the frame 
whereinto farriers put unruly horses,’ Cot. = Lat. trabem, acc. of 
trabes or trabs, a beam; see Travail. Der. trav-el, trav-ail ; 
archi-trave. 

TRAVEL, to journey, walk. (F,=L.) Merely the seme word 
‘as travail ; the two forms are used indiscriminately in old editions of 
Shakespeare (Schmidt). The word forcibly recals the toil of travet 
in former days. See Travail. Der. travel, verb; travell-er, L.L.L. 

v. 3. 308. Doublet, travail. : 

ΨΈΙΕΒΕ, laid across; as sb.,.a cross, obstruction, a thing 
built across ; as a verb, to cross, obstruct, deny an argument, also to 
pass over a country. (F.,—L.) ‘Trees... hewen downe, and laid’ 
trauers, one ouer another ;” Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. 186° 
(R.) Gower has travers as a sb., meaning ‘ cross’ or impediments, 
in the last line but 14 of his Conf. Amantis.= Εἰ travers, m., traverse,’ 
f., ‘ crosse-wise, overthwart ;” Cot. Hence the sb. traverse, ‘a cross- 
way, also ..a thwart, ..let, bar, hinderance ;’ id.; also the verb 
traverser, ‘to thwart or go overthwart, to crosse or passe over, 9 
Lat. transuersus, turned across, laid athwart; pp. of transuertere, to 
turn across; see ree. Der. traverse, verb, from F. traverser,, 
as above; travers-er. 

TRAVESTY, a parody. (F..—L.) _‘Scarronides, or Virgile 
Travestie, being the first book of Virgils Eneis in English Burlesque; 
London, 1664;” by Charles Cotton. Probably travestie is here used 
in the lit, sense of ‘disguised,’ or as we should now say, travestied.” 
It is properly a pp., being borrowed from F. travesti, pp. of se tre 
vestir, ‘to disguise or shift his apparell, to play the counterfeit ;” 
Cot.=F. tra- (= Lat. trans), prefix, lit, across, but implying change; 
and vestir, to clothe, apparel, from Lat. westire, to clothe, The verb 
wastire is from the sb, westis, clothing. See Trans- and Vest, 
Der. travesty, verb. . 

TRAWL, to fish with a dragnet. (F..<Teut.) ‘Trawler-men, a, 
sort of fishermen that us'd unlawful arts and engines, to destroy the: 
fish upon the river Thames; among whom some were styl'd Aebber~ 
men, others tinckermen, Petermen, &c.;” Phillips, ed. 1706, = O. F. 
trauler, to go hither and thither (Roquefort); also spelt troller, mod. 


F. fréler, to drag about; Hamilton. See Troll. Φ41 Quite distinct 
from frail, as shewn by the vowel-sound. 
TRAY, a shallow vessel, a salver. (E.) ‘A freie, or such hollowe’ 


vessel . . that laborers carrie morter in to serue tilers or plasterers 

Baret, ed. 1580, M.E. treye ; ' Bolles, treyes, and platers,’ i.e, bow! 

trays: and platters; Rich, Cuer de Lion, L 1490.24. στρ, a tray. 

Τοῖς word is not in the Dictionaries, bat Thave litle doubt shat 
Ἢ 
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tray. 
340, 1. 5; 


cheating, a beguiling sil 


deceive;’ id. O.F. trickier, trecher; cf. Ital. treccare, to cheat; 
Prov. trickaria, treachery, trichaire, a traitor, trics or trigs, a trick 
(Bartsch). B. Of Teut. origin, as pointed out by Diez; from 


ΜΉ. G. trechen, to push, also to draw, pull (hence, to entice); cf. 
Du. tekken, to draw, pull, tow, and Du. fret, a draught, and also a 
trick. Treachery and trickery are variants of the same word, although 
treachery has obtained the stronger sense. See further under Trick, 

Der. treacker-ous, Spenser, F.Q. i. 6. 41, spelt trecherous, 
Pricke of Conscience, 4232, coined by adding the suffix -ous to the 
old word érecher, ἃ traitor, spelt trychor in Rob. of Glouc. p. 455+ 
1. 4, trecchour in Wyclifs Works, ed. Matthew, p. 239, 1. 6; treacker- 
ously, -ness. 

TREA( 


its name. = F. friacle, ‘treacle,’ Cot. The / is unoriginal ; ¢riacle is 
only another spelling of F, theri treacle ;" Cot. = Lat. sheriaca, 
an antidote against the bite of serpents, or against poison; also 
spelt theriace.= Gk. Onpiaxés, belonging to wild or venomous beasts; 
hence θηριακὰ φάρμακα, antidotes against the bite of venomous 
‘animals; and (no doubt) θηριακή, sb. sing. fem., in the same sense, 
whence Lat. rheriace, = Gk. θηρίον, ἃ wild animal, poisonous animal ; 
dimin, of θήρ, a wild beast, cognate with E. Deer, q.v. 

, to set down the foot, tramp, walk. (E.) MLE. treden; 
pt. t. trad, Ormulum, 2561; pp. éroden, treden, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 12646. 
= A.S. tredan, pt.t. trad, pp. treden, Grein, ii. 550, + Du, treden, 
+ 6. traten, pt.t. trat, pp. getreten, We find also Icel. sroda, pt. t. 
trad, pp. trodinn; which accounts for our pp. trodden; Dan. trade 
Swed, trdda; Goth. trudan, to tread, pt. t. trath. B. All from 
Teut. base TRAD, to tread; Fick, ili. 125. Cf. Teut. TRAP, to 
tread; for which see Tramp. The comparison of these bases points 
Dack to an older base TRA, cognate with Aryan ¢ DRA, to run; 
ef. Gk, δι-δρά-σκειν, δρᾶναι, to run, Skt. dru, drd, to run, dram, to run, 
Gk. δραμ-εῖν ; see Dromedary. Der. tread-le or tredd-le, the same 


as M.E. tredyl, a step, A.S. tredel; ‘Bases, tredelas vel stupas, 
‘Wright's Voc. i. a1, col. 4. Also tread-mill; trade, q.v. 

SON, a betrayal of the government, or an attempt to over- 
throw it. (Ε΄ “ 1.) Μ. Ε. traison, treison; spelt trayson, Havelok, 
444: tren, Ancten Riwle, p. 56, 1. 17. <0. F. traison, mod. Ε΄ 
trakison, treason, betrayal ; answering to Lat. acc. traditionem.=O.F. 
frair, mod. F. trahir, to betray. = Lat. tradere, to deliver, betray ; see 
Traitor, Der. treason-able, treason-abl-y. 

wealth stored up,a hoard. (F.,.=L,=<Gk.) ΜΕ. 
fresor, occurring very early, in the A.S. Chron. an. 1137. = Ὁ. F. 
tresor, mod. F, irésor, treasure. Cf. Ital. tesoro, Span. tesoro, Port. 
thesouro, spelt without r after t.— Lat. thesaurum, acc. of thesaurus, a 
treasure. = Gk. θησαυρός, a treasure, a store, hoard; formed (it is not 
very clear with what suffixes) from the base θη-, to lay up, as seen in 
τήημι, I place, lay up-c DHA, to place. See Theme, Thesis. 
‘Der. treasure, verb, Shak. Sonnet 6; treasur-er, from F. tresorier, 
spelt thesorier in Cot., and explained by ‘a threasurer;” treasury, 
.E. tresorie, tresorye, Rob. of Glouc. p. 274, 1. 1, contracted from 
Ο.Ε. tresorerie, spelt shresorerie in Cotgrave, so that freasury is short 
for treasurery. Also treasure-trove, i.e. treasure found ; see Trover. 
Doublet, thesaurus. 

TREAT, to handle in a particular manner, to entertain, manage 
by applying remedies, discourse of. (F.,=L.) | In Wyclif, Mark, ix. 
32; Chaucer, C.T, 12464. = F. traiter, to ‘treat. = Lat. tractare, to 
handle ; frequent. form of trahere (pp. tractus), to draw; see Trace. 
Der. treat-ment. from F. traitement ; treat-ise, M.E. tretis, Chaucer, 
On the Astrolabe, prol. 1. 8, from O.F. tretis, treitis, traictis (see 
fraictis in Roquefort), meaning (a thing) well handled or nicely made, 
attractive, admirable, an adj. which was even applied by Chaucer to 
the Prioress’s nose, Ὁ. Τὶ 152, and answering to a Low Lat. form 
tractitius*, Also treat-y, M. E. tretee, Chaucer, C. T, 1290, from F, 
sraité (traicté in Cotgrave), ‘a treaty,’ properly the pp. of traiter, to 
treat, and therefore ‘a thing treated of. 

, threefold; the highest part in music. (F.,—L.) Why 
the highest part in music is called sreb/e is not clear; still the fact is, 


TREND. 


Treblestryng of 
Gower, CX. 159, 1. 14.—0.F. treble, treble, triple (Burguy). 
Lat. triplum, acc. of triplus, triple. See Triple. For the change 
from p to ὁ, cf. E. double, due to Lat. duplus. Der. treble, verb, 
Temp. iii. 1.221; trebl-y. Doublet, triple. 

TREDDLE, the same as Treadle; see Tread. 

TREE, a woody plant, of a large size. (E.) Μ. Ε. tree. tre; also 
used in the sense of timber. * Not oneli vessels of gold and of siluer, 
but also of free and of erthe;’ Wyclif, 1 Tim. il. 20.<A.S. tred, 
treow, a tree, also dead wood or timber; Grein, ii. g51. - Icel. tré. 
+ Dan. tra. Swed, tra, timber ; trid, a tree, a corruption of frdet, 
lit. ‘the wood,” with the post-positive article. + Goth. ériu {πὰ 
triwis), a tree, piece of wood. ‘All from Teut. type TREWA, 
a tree, Fick, 118; further allied to Russ. drevo, a tree, W. derwo, 
an oak, Irish darag, darog, an oak, Gk. δρῦς, an oak, δόρυ, a spear- 
shaft, Skt. dru, wood, dary, w species of pine. Ὑ. Benfey 
connects Skt. dru and ddru with the verb dri, to tear, burst, from 
DAR, to tear, whence E. tear; see Tear (1); 50 also Fick, i 
615, 616. The explanation is that it meant a piece of peeled wood ; 
cf. Gk, δέρειν, to flay; but this is very far-fetched. Curtius points 
out that the orig. sense of Aryan DRU seems to have been ‘ tree” 
rather than ἃ piece of wood ‘and adds, “on account of this mean- 
ing, preserved in so many la , I cannot accept the derivation 
[above] suggested by ‘Kuhn snd others’ ‘Der, #re-2n, adj, mace 
‘of wood, or belonging to a tree, Spenser, F. Ὁ. i, 7. 26, Cursor 
Mundi, 12392; with suffix -en as in gold-en, wood-en. ‘Also tree-nail, 
peg, ἃ pin or nail made of wood, a naut. term, Ard see rhodo- 
den-dron, dryad. 

‘TREFOIL, a three-leaved plant such as the white and red clover. 
(F.,=<L.) Given by Cot. as the tr. of F. treffie. =O. F. trifoil; in a 
Vocabulary pr. in Wright’s Voc. i. 140, 1. 14, we find F. trifoil 
answering to Lat. trifolivm and E. wite clovere [white clover). = Lat. 
trifolium, a three-leaved plant, as above. = Lat. tri-, prefix allied to 
tres, three; and folium, a leaf; see Tri- and Foil. 

τὶ IB, a structure of lattice-work. (F,—L.) M.E. trelis 

« Trelys, of a wyndow or other lyke, Cancellus;' Prompt. Parv.=F. 
treillis, ‘a trellis τ᾽ Cot.=F. treillar,‘ to grate or lattice, to support or 
underset by, or hold in with, crossed bars or latticed frames ;" Cot. 
=F. treille, ‘an arbor or walk set on both sides with vines, &c. 
twining about a latticed frame ;’ id. = Lat. érichila, triclia, triclea, 
tricla, a bower, arbour, or summer-house. Origin doubtful. ¢e 
distinct from F. trei Ὁ. F. trelis, a kind of calico (from Lat. 
trilicem, acc. of trilix, triple-twilled; which from ¢ri-, three times, 
and licivm, a thread). Der. trellis-ed. 

to shiver, shake, quiver. (F.,—L.) M.E. tremblen, 
P. Plowman, B. ii. 235. = Εἰ trembier, ‘to tremble;’ Cot. The ὁ is 
excrescent, as is common after πε. — Low Lat. tremulare, to hesitate, 
lit. to tremble. = Lat. tremulus, trembling. Lat. trem-ere, to trembie, 
with adj. suffix -wl-ws. 4 Lithuan. ¢rim-ti, to tremble. + Gk. τρέμ-ειν, 

to tremble. = 4/ TRAM, to tremble: , 1. 604. 
trembl-ing-ly. From Lat. tremere are also trem-or, in Phill 
rowed from Lat. tremor, a trembling; trem-end-ons, also in Phillips, 
from Lat. éremendus, that ought to be feared, fut. . part. of 
tremere ; trem-end-ous-ly ; trem-ul-ous, Englished from Lat. tremulus, 
as above ; trem-ul-ously, -ness. 

TRENCH, a kind of ditch or furrow. (F,=<L.?) M.E. trenche, 
Chaucer, C.T. 10706. Shortened from F. trenchée, ‘a trench,’Cot., 
lit. a thing cut.=F. trencker (now spelt srancher), ‘to cut, carve, 
slice, hack, hew;' Cot. Cf. Span. trinchea, a trench, trinchar, to 
carve, trincar, to chop; Port. trinchar, to carve. trincar, to crack 
asunder, break; Ital. trincea, a trench, frinciare, to cut, carve. 
B. There is no satisfactory solution of this word; see Littré, Scheler, 
and Diez. Prob, Latin; the solutions ¢runcare, transecare, and inter~ 
necare have been proposed. We may notice, in Florio, Ital. trincare, 
‘to trim or smug up,’ frinci, ‘ gardings, fringings, lacings, iagginy 
also cuts, iags, or snips in garments,’ frine, “cuts, iags, snips, pinckt 
worke in garments.’ Also Minsheu has O. Span. trenchea, a trench, 
drenchar, to part the hair of the head. The word still awaits solution. 
Der. trench, verb, Macb. iii. 4. 27, from trencher, to cut; trench-ant, 
cutting, Timon, iv. 3. 115, from F. trenchant, pres. part. of trencker ; 
french-er, ἃ wooden plate for cutting things on, M.E. trenchere, 
Wright's Voc. i. 179, 1. 17, from F, trencheoir, ‘a trencher,’ Cot. 

-ENND, to tum or bend away, said of direction or course. (E.) 
See Nares. ‘The shoare trended to the southwestward ;᾿ Hackluyt, 
Voyages, i. 276, § 7. ‘By the trending of the land [you] come 
backe;’ id. i. 383. M.E. trenden, to roll or tum about. * Lat hym 
@tollen and trenden,’ &c.; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. met. 11,1, 


TRENTAL. 


2835, The word is E., being formed from the same source as A. S. 

rendel, le, a ring, esp. ἃ ring seen round the sun, Α. 8, Chron, 
an, 806, Allied words ate Dan. trind, adj. round, frindt, adv. around, 
trindes, to grow round; Swed. trind, round, cylindrical; O. Friesi¢ 
trind, trund, round; see Trundle. Cf. trendil, a hoop, mill-wheel, 
trendla, to trundle, in Levins, ed. 15703 trindals, rolls of wax, Cran- 


trentale,a trental.— F. trente, thirty. 
thrice, allied to ¢res, three; and -gi 
decenta, tenth, from decem, ten. 

TREPAN (1), a small 
ofa fractured skull. (F., = 
trepan, ‘a 
&c.; Cot. Low Lat. trepanum (put for trypanum *).—Gk. τρύπανον, 
ἃ carpenter's tool, a borer, augur; also ἃ surgical instrument, a 
trepan (Galen).=—Gk. τρυπᾶν, to bore.— Gk. τρῦπα, τρύπη, a hole. 
Gk. τρέπειν, to turn (hence to bore).—4/TARK, to: twist, tum 
round; see Torture. 

TREPAN (2), TRAPAN, to ensnare. (F.,=Teut.)_In Butler, 
Hadibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1.617. Usually spelt tre} 
a ridiculous confusion with the word above. 
South's Sermons, vol. v. ser. 3 (R.), and in Ans 
(R) ‘Forthwith alights the innocent ¢rapann’ 
of the Peak, 1681, p. 38 (Todd). Not an old word.=O. F. trappan, 
a snare or trap for animals (Roquefort) ; he also gies trapant, trapen, 
a kind of trap-door. These are prob. rather dialectal words than 
O.F.  Trappan ot trapant perhaps stands for trappant, pres. part. of 
trapper, ἃ verb formed from F. trappe, a trap; in any case the word 
is obviously an extension from F. trappe, a trap. = O.H. G. trapo, ἃ 
trap; cognate with E.Trap,q.v.  @ The E. word is now only 
‘used as a verb, but it must have come in as a sb. in the first instance, 


‘Three and 
lindrical saw used in removing ἃ piece 
= Gk.) Spelt trepane in Cot. = F. 
trepane; an instrumeat having a round and indented edge, 


‘Ten. 


asit South; ‘It is indeed a real ¢rapan,’ i.e. stratagem, 
Serm. ii. 377; ‘Nothing but gins, and snares, and frapans for souls,” 
Serm Todd). ‘The last quotation puts the matter in a very 


ὃς 166 
clear light. 
trapelle, attra} 

TREPIDATION, terror, trembling, fright. (F.,=L.) In Milton, 
P. L. iii. 483, where it is used in an astronomical sense. ‘A continual 
trepidation,’ i.e, trembling motion, Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 137.—F. trepi- 
dation, ‘ trembling, terrour ;” Cot. = Lat. trepidationem, acc. of trepi- 
datio, alarm, a trembling. = Lat. trepidatus, pp. of trepidare, to 
tremble. = Lat. trepidus, agitated, disturbed, Tamed. © 0. Lat 
trepere*, to turn round, only found in the 3 p. sing. frepit, explained by 
Festus, p. 367 (White), as meaning wertit; to which Festus adds, 
‘unde trepidus et trepidatio, quia turbatione meus uertitur.’ That is, 
trepidus means in a state of disturbance, as if the mind is being con- 
tinually tured about or agitated. This O. Lat. trepere® is obviously 
cognate with Gk. τρέπειν, to tum, allied also to Lat. torguere, = 
 TARK, to twist, turn about; see Torture. Der. (from Lat. 


trepidus) in-trepid, 
TRESPASS, ἃ passing over a boundary, the act of entering 
another man’s land unlawfully, a crime, sin, offence, injury. (F.,=L.) 
M. E. trespas, Rob. of Glouc. p. 505, 1. 18, where it means" sin’ = 
=O. F. trespas, a crime (Burguy) ; also ‘a decease, departure out of 
this world, also a 3’ Cot.” The lit. sense is +a step beyond 
or across, $0 that it has direct reference to the mod. use of frespass in 
the sense of intrusion on another man's land. Cf, Span. trespaso, ἃ 
conveyance across, also a trespass ; Ital. frapasso, a passage, digres- 
sion, = Lat. trans, across; and passus, a step; see Trans- and 
Pass. Der. trespass, verb, M. sien, Wyclif, Acts, i. 25, 


E frespasien, 


‘otgrave has the verb attrapper, and the sbs. trape, 


ire, 


from F. trespasser, * to passe over,’ C to trespass (Burguy); 
ME. (respasiner P. Plowman, ii 92; also trespanofferin 
185, a curl or lock of hair, a ringlet. (F.,— Gk 


Chaucer, C.T. 1051; the pp. ressed, adomed 
King Alisaunder, I 5409. =F. tresse, ‘a tresse or lock of haire ;” Cot. 
He gives tresser, ‘to plait, weave, or make into tresses.’ Cf. 


Ital. treccia, 2 braid, knot, curl ; pl. treccie, ‘ plaites, tresses, tramels, 
or roules of womens haires ;’ S) irenza, a braid of hair, plaited 
silk, β. The orig. sense is ‘a and the etymology is (through 
Low Lat. tricia, variant of triea, a plait) from Gk. τρίχα, in three parts, 
threefold (Diez) ; from the usual method of plaiting the hair in three 
folds. = Gk. τρίτα, neut. of rpeis, three, cognate with E. » 
q.¥. γ. This is borne ont by the Ital. ¢rina, a lace, loop, allied to 
frino, threefold, from Lat. frinus, threefold; and perhaps Span. 
trenado, made of network, is also from the Lat. trinus. Der. tress-ed, 
asabove, Also tress-ure, q.v. 


thro. | Phillips, ed. 1706, and in works on 
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a kind of border, in heraldry. (F., = Gk.) In 

heraldry. = F. tressure, a heraldic 
| F. word (not in the dictt.) meaning ‘ border.’ = F. tresser, * to plait, 
weave;” Cot. = F. fresse, ἃ tress or plait of hair; see Tress. 
Gf 1 find‘ Hoc trcatorium, Anglice, tres’ Wright's Voe- i196 
ere tricatorivm is merely a Latinised form of the F. word, the F. 


® TRESSURE, 


tresser being Latinised as tricare, 
TRESTLE, TRESSEL, a moveable support for a table, frame 
for suppo (ἔν πω *Trestyll for a table, tresteaw;* Pals- 


piste, Hie tstelta, Anglice, teste ;’ Wright's Voc. i. 197, col. 2, 
. "Hie tristellus, a trestylle ν᾽ id. 232, col. 2,1. 1. ‘The pl. trestelys, 
trestles, occurs in Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 23, 1. 6, in a will 
iated 1463. — O.F. trestel, spelt tresteau, treteau in’ Cot., and ex- 
plained ‘a tresle for a table, &c., also a kind of rack, or stretching 
tortare.’ Mod. F. ircteau (see Littré), β. The etymology is dis- 
uted, and the word presents difficulties on all sides. Littré derives 
it from the Bret, tredstel, tredstedl, a trestle, as to which Legonidec 
remarks that, though at first sight it looks as if borrowed from 
French, it may fairly be considered as a dimin. of Bret. tredst, 2 beam, 
transom. Cf, W. trestyl, a trestle, which looks as if borrowed from 
E.; but we also find W. ¢rawst, a transom, rafter, trostan, trosten, a 
long slender pole. Ὑ. At the same time, 1 suspect that Bret. treust, 
W. trawst, are nothing but forms of Lat. tran:trum ; and that tre 
(in all its forms) is nothing but Lat. transtillum, the regular dimin, 
Of transtrum ; this is an etymology which Diez recognizes as possible. 
δ. Diez suggests that trestle (appearing in French, by the way, in 
the 13th century) is borrowed from Du. driestal, explained by Sewel 
‘as ‘a three-footed stool or trestle,’ but I doubt whether this is good 
Dutch; for Hexham does not notice it, and only explains staf as 
‘a settle, a seate, or a chaire,’ and it is absurd to suppose that driestal 
means ‘a three-settle.’ It is by no means unlikely that driestal was 
suggested by the F. or Ε. word. Blount explains E. trestle as ‘a 
three-footed stoole ;” here again I suspect this to bea late sense, 
due to confusion with tripod and trivet ; the true sense of trestle is a 
support for a table, and to be of any practical use, it should certainly 
have four legs, and is generally made with two diverging legs at 
each end. The ‘object of a trestle is to go across under the 
table; and I feel inclined to hold fast by the derivation from Lat. 
transtillum, a little cross-beam, Vitruvius, v.12 (8116). « We 
must by no means neglect Lowland Sc. traist, trast, a trestle, trast, a 
beam, North. E. tress, a trestle (Brockett), Lanc. trest, a strong large 
stool (Halliwell), and M. E. treste, a trestle, above. These are from 
O.F. traste, a cross beam (Roquefort), the same word as Ὁ. Ital. 
trasto, ‘a bench of a gallie. ἃ transome or beame going cross a house," 
which is obviously from Lat. éranstrum. See ym. Scheler 
takes the same view, proposing (as I should do) a Low Lat. trans- 
{ellum’, 28 ἃ parallel forts to sramstllum, in order to give the exact 
Ὁ. Ε. form. Cotgrave's explanation of the word as meaning a rack 
is much to the point ; a rack requires two cross-beams (fransfilla) to 
work it, these beams being turned round with levers, thus pulling the 
victim by means of ropes wound round the beams. 
', an allowance to purchasers on consideration of waste. 
(F., = L.) ‘Tret, an allowance made for the waste, . . which is 
always 4 in every 104 pounds; ’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Also in Blount’s 
Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. It appears much earlier. ‘For the tret of 
the same peper,’ i.e. pepper; Amold’s Chron. (1502), repr. 1811, p. 
128. Mahn derives it from "ἃ Norman Εἰ, trett,' as to which he tells 
us nothing; it b. from some word closely related to F. trait 
‘a draught, transportation, vent outward, shipping over, 
commodities ;’ Cot. Perhaps it meant an 


L.) ‘Two ἐγερεῖ" LLL. 
νι 2, 233, 12587. — O. F. tre, treis (mod. Ε΄ 
three, Lat. tres, three; see Three. 

gto three, threefold. (L.or Gk. or 
, three times, prefix related to Lat. éri- 


three, cognate with E. Three, q.v. So also Gk. spr, allied to 7pi-a, 
neut. of τρεῖς, three. 
), the union of three. (F., — L., = Gk.) ‘This is the 


famous Platonical ériad;’ More, Song of the Soul (1647), preface 
(Todd). = F. triade, ‘three ;’ Cot. = Lat. triad-, stem of érias, 
triad, = Gk. τριάρ, αὶ triad, = Gk. πριν, related to τρεῖς, three; see 


Tri 

TRIAL, a test; see Try. 

TRIANGLE, a plane, three-sided figure. (F.,=L.) “ Tryangle, 

triangle ;’ Palsgrave. = F. triangle, ‘a triangle; Cot. = Lat. éri= 

gongulam, «tangle; nut. of uiangute, a, having three angles. 
wa 
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Lat. fri-, three 
Der. triangi-ed ; triangul-ar, used by Spenser (Todd), from F. tri- 
angulaire, * triangular,’ Cot , from Lat. triangwlaris ; triangul-ate, ἃ 
coined word ; triangui-at-ion. 

TRIBE, a race, family, kindred. (F..=L.) Gower, C. A. iti. 230, 
1.42, has the pl. tribus. This is the pl. of F.tribu, ‘a tribe,’ Cot.=Lat. 
tribun a ibe. B.-A tris is supposed to have been, inthe fist 
instance, one of the three families of people in Rome, their names 
being the Ramnes, Tities, and Luccres. The etymology is thought 
to be from Lat. fri- (akin to éres, three), and -bus, family, from 
BHU, to be: cf. Gk. φυ-λή, a tribe, family, from the same root. 


TRIBE. 


See Tri- and Be. Der. trib-une, q.v.3 trib-ute, q. ¥. 
TRIBRACH, a metrical foot consisting of three short syllables. 
ας = Gk.) 


‘Written tribrackus or tribrachys in Phillips, ed. 1706 
and tribrachus in Puttenham, Art of Poetry, Ὁ. ii. c. 3. — Lat. ἢ 

brachys. = Gk. τρίβραχυτ, a ttibrach. = Gk. τρις. akin to τρεῖς, three; 
and βραχύς, short, cognate with Lat. brewis, short. See Tri- and 


TRIBULATION, great affliction, distress. (F,—<L.) M.E. 
tribulacioun, spelt tribulaciun, Ancren Riwle, p. 402, 1. 24.— Ε΄ tribu- 
lation, ‘tribulation ;’ Cot. = Lat. tribulationem, acc. of tribulatio, 
tribulation, affliction ; lit. a rubbing out of com by a sledge. = Lat. 
tribulatus, pp. of tribulare, to rub out corn, to oppress, afflict. = Lat. 
tribulum, a sledge for rubbing out corn, consisting of a wooden plat- 
form studded undemeath with sharp flints or iron teeth. = Lat. cri-, 
base of tri-ui, tri-tum, pt. t. and pp. of ferere, to rub ; with suffix -bulwm 
denoting the agent (as in werti-bulum, that which turns about, a joint). 
See further under Trite. 

TRIBUNE, « Roman magistrate elected by the plel 5. 
(F. 1.) M.E. tribun; pl. tribunes, Wyclif, Mark, vi. 21. — Lat. 
tribunus, a tribune, properly the chief of (or elected by) a tribe; also 
a chie‘tain, Mark, vi. 21. = Lat. tribu., crude form of tribus, a tribe ; 
with suffix -nus (Aryan -na), See Tribe. Der. ¢ribune-ship. Also 
tribun-al, Antony, iii. 6. 3, from Lat. tribunal, a raised platform on 
which the seats of tribunes, or magistrates, were placed. 

TRIBUTE, homage, ‘contribution paid to secure protection. 
(F,<L.) M.E. tribut, Wyclif, Luke, xxiii. 2; Gower, C. A. ii. 74, 
1. 7.—F. tribut, * tribute ;" Cot. — Lat. ¢ributum, tribute ; lit. a thing 
contributed or paid ; neut. of fributus, pp. of tribuere, to assign, im- 
part, allot, bestow, pay; orig. to allot or assign to a tribe. = Lat. 
tribu-, crude form of tribus, a tribe; see Tribe. Der. tribut-ar-y, 


M. E. tributaire, Chaucer, C. T. 14594, from O. F. tributarie ¥, later 
tributaire, ‘tributary,’ Cot. from Lat. tributarius, paying tribute. 
Also af-tribute, contribute, distribute, re-tribut-ion. 


‘Span.) In the phrases in @ 
in this trice of 


verge of (Neuman). 
of glass when it cracks; estar por Aum riz, to be within a hair's 
Dreadth, to have a narrow escape ; en Aum triz, in a trice, ‘The word 


So also Port. ériz, a word to express the sound 


tris is imitative. 4 Not to be confused with M. E. éreis, which is 
οἵ quite another origin. Gower has: ‘Al sodeinlich, as who saith 
tres,’ C. A, i. 142, 1.7. This means, quite suddenly, like one who 
counts three; from O.F. treis, three; see Trey. There is no doubt 
about this, as Gower's ἐγεὶς rimes with shewing that the 
diphthong really was εἰ ; and of course Gower did not borrow from 
Spanish. Besides, ‘as who seith’ is different from ‘in a; there is, 
in fact, no connection whatever. But Wedgwood well compares 
the Lowland Scotch in a crack (Jamieson) with the Span. phrase. 
TRICE (2), TRISE, to haul up or hoist. (Scand.) * Trise (sea- 
word), to hale up anything into the ship by hand with a dead rope, 
or one that does not run in a block or pulley ;” Phillips, ed. 1706. 


M. E. trse, to pull, hanl; Chaucer, CT. 14443. “They triton vpe 
thaire saillez,’ Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 832. A nautical term; of 
Scand. origin; and the sense noted by Phillips is unoriginal, as it 


must once have meant to haul by help of a pulley, not only without 
it. Cf. M. E. éryys, (and, with excrescent ὁ) tryyste, " troclea,” Prompt. 
Parv.=Swed. ‘rissa, a sheave, pulley, truckle, tris, a spritsail-brace ; 
Dan. tridse, a pulley, whence ¢ridse, verb, to haul by means of a 
pulley, to trice; Norweg, triss, trissel, a pulley, or sheave in a block ; 
‘Swed. dial. trissa, a roller, also a shoemaker's implement, a little 
round wheel with teeth on B. As the Dan. form shews, the orig. 
form was ¢rid-sa, and the orig. sense was a little wheel; so named 
from its turning round and round, and allied to Swed. frind, round ; 
see Trend, Trundle. The final -sa is the same as in E. clean-se, 


CE. also Low Ὁ. tris, a whirling round, dizziness, giddiness, Bremen g) 


TRICKLE. 


; and anzulus, an angle; see Tri- and Angle, & Worterbuch ; where also are cited O. G. tryssen, to wind, and Ham- 


burg drysen, up drysen, to wind up, dry:e-blok, the block of a pulley, 
like Dan. tridseblok. 

TRICENTENARY, a space of 300 years. (L.) Modem. 
From Tri- and Cent - 

TRICK (1), a stratagem, clever contrivance, fraud, parcel of cards 
won at once, (Du.) Not an old word, though common in Shake 
speare. ‘A érick, facinus;’ Levins, ed. 1570. ‘It were but a 
schoole-triek,’ Spenser, Mother Hubba:d’s Tale, 512. It does not 
seem to be much older than about 1 and it cannot well have 
been directly descended from M. E. trichen, to deceive, cozen, trick, 
occurring early in the 14th century, Polit, Songs, p. ἡ. This 
M. E. tricken is from Ὁ, F. tricher, trecher, explained under 
Treachery ; a verb which is due to Du. trek, as there shewn. Our 
word trick was certainly re-imported directly from Dutch, as was 
clearly the case with Trick (3),q.v. (Hence Shakespeare has trick 
in the sense of lineament, K. Jobn, i. 85; this is precisely the Du. 
trek, * De trekken van't gelaat, the lineaments of the face ;’ Sewel.]— 
Du. trek, a trick ; ‘een slimme trek, 9 cunning trick ; Iemand eenen 
to play one a trick: de kop trekken, to play tricks, play 
‘Sewel. (The from e to i was easy, and may have 


the foal 
deen helped out by confusion with F. tricker, to trick, itself derived 


from Du. frek.] The Du, trek, a trick, is the same word as trek, a 
pull, draught, tug; from the verb éretten, to draw, pull. β. We 

ind also Ὁ. Fries. trekka or tregga, North Fries. trecke, tracke 
(Outzen), Low G. treklen, Dan. trakke, M. H.G. trecken, to draw, 
drag, pull. The M. H. G. crecken is a causal form, from the strong 
verb found as M. H. G. trechen, O.H.G. trekhan, to rsh, shove, also 
to pull. γ΄ Further, the fact that the Du. and H. G. forms both 
begin with # points to a loss of initial s; cf. Du. sfreek, a trick, a 
prank, G. streich, a stroke, also a trick; see Stroke. = Teut. base 
STRIK, to stroke; see Fick, iii. 349. Der. trick-er, trickster; 
trick-er-y (doublet of treachery, q. v.); trick-ish, trick-ish-ly, trick-ish- 
ness; also tricks-y, fall of tricks (formed by adding -y to the pl. 
tricks), Temp. v. 226, And see trigger, trick (2), trick (3). 

TRICK (2), to dress ont, adom. (Du) _* Which they trick =p 
with new-tuned oaths ;’ Hen. V, iii. 6. 80. “Τὸ trick, or trim, Con- 
cinnare ;’ Levins, ed. 1570. Minsheu also bas the word, but it is not 
a little strange that Blount, Phillips, Coles, and Kersey ignore srick,. 
in whatever sense, [It is remarkable that the word appears early as 
an adjective, synonymous with neat or trim. ‘The same reason I finde 
true in two bowes that I haue, wherof the one is quicke of caste, 
tricke, and trimme both for pleasure and profyte;" Ascham, Toxo- 
philus, ed. Arber, p.28. So also in Levins.} The verb is a derivative 
trom the sb. trick, above, which obtained many meanings, for which 
see Schmidt's Shak. Lexicon, For example, a trick meant a knack, 
neat contrivance, custom, particular habit, peculiarity, a trait of 
character or featare, a prank, also a toy or trifle, as in‘a knack, 
a toy, ἃ trick, ἃ baby’s cap,’ Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 67. Hence to trick, 
to use ἃ neat contrivance, to exhibit a trait of character, to have a 
habit in dress. Ββ, There is absolutely no other assignable origin ; 
any connection with W. érec, an implement, harness, gear, as sug- 
gested in Webster, is merely futile and explains nothing. Besides 
which see Trick’ (3), below. Der. tricking, omament, Merry 
Wives, iv. 4. 79. 

TRICK (3), to delineate arms, to blazon; an heraldic term. (Du.) 
‘This is the true sense in Hamlet It is much clearer in the 


rain, ἘΣ in Ritson, Met. Romances, i. 66. ‘The teeris trikelin 
dowun;* Polit., Religious, and Love Poems, ed. Fumivall, p. 207, 
1. 47. In all these passages the word is preceded by the sb. teres, 
pronounced as a dissyllable, and such must often have been the case} 
this caused a corruption of strikelen by the loss of initial 
phrases the teres strikelen and the teres trikelen being confused by the 
earer. Trickle is clearly ‘a corruption of stritelen, to flow frequently 
or to keep on flowing, the frequent. of M. E. striken, to flow. ‘Ase 
strem that siritep stille’=as ἃ stream that flows quietly ; Specimens 
of English, ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 44, 1. a1.—A.S. strican, to 
move or sweep along, to hold one’s course, Grein, ii. 489. This is 
the same word as A. S. strican, to strike; see Strike. Cf. mod. E. 
streak; o trickle or strickle is to flow in a course, leaving a streak 
behind ; G. streichen, to move onward, rove, sweep on. The loss of 


TRICOLOR. 
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4. was facilitated by confusion with frill (Dan. trille), to roll. 4 This Formed like tefra-Aedron; with tri-, three, in place of tetra-, four. 
See . 


simple solution, suggested by the various readings in Chaucer, ex- 
plains a very difficult word. For the loss of s, see trick (1). 
'TRICOLOR, the national flag of France, having three colours, 
red, white, and blue. (F..=L.) — The flag dates from 1789.—F. 
tricolore, short for drapeau tricolore, the three-coloured flag. =F. tri- 
color, the three-coloured amaranth (Hamilton).=Lat. éri-, prefix, 
three; and colorem, acc. of color, colour. See Tri- and Colour. 
Der. tri-colour-ed. eed Fab) Int 
TRIDENT, q three, spear. (Ε.,-- in Temp. i. 2. 
106. — F. ἐνέδρα! ‘Neptune's three-forked mace’ Cot. = Lat, iri 
dentem, acc. of tridens, an implement with three teeth, esp. the three- 
-pronged spear of Neptune. = Lat. fri-, three; and dens, a tooth, 
prong. See Tri- and Tooth. 
happening every third year, lasting for three 
years. (L.) A coined word, made by adding -al (Lat. -alis) to Lat. 
Wrienni-um, a period of three years. It supplanted the older word 
triennal, of F. origin, which occurs early, in P. Plowman, B. vii. 1793 
this is from Εἰ. trienn riennal,’ Cot., formed by adding ταὶ to Lat. 
adj. triennis, lasting for three years. B. Both triennium and 
triennis are from Lat. éri-, three; and annus, a year; see Tri- and 
Annual. Der. triennial-ly. 
anything of small value. (F..=L.) The spelling 
with i is remarkable, as the usual M.E. spelling was irufle. Spelt 
trufle, Rob. of Glouc. p. 417, 1. 43 érufle (one MS. has trefle), P. 
Plowman, B. xii. 140; ahold’ B. xviii 147 (other MSS, have tryfule, 
truyfle); also id. C. xv, 83 (other MSS. trefele, trie. Spelt trofle 
(also trefle), P. Plowman’s Crede, 352. ‘There is the same variation 
Of spelling in the verb; the proper Μ. Ε. form is éruflen, spelt truly, 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 214, 1. 24, frofle, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 
2933, trifelyn, Prompt. Parv. The sb. is the more orig. word; we 
find * peos ant οὔτε trufles pet he bitrufleS monie men mide’ = these 
‘and other delusions that he beguiles many men with, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 106, 1. 7. The old sense was a delusion or trick, a sense still 
partly apparent in the phr. ‘to trifle with.’=O.F, trufle, truffle, 
mockery, raillery (Burguy; who refers us to Rutebuef, i. 93); dimin. 
of truffe, ‘a gibe, mock, flout, jeast, gullery; also, a most dainty 
kind of round and russet root, which grows in forrests or dry and 
sandy grounds,’ &c.; Cot. He refers to a trifle. That trufie and 
trifle are the same word, or rather that both senses of F. trujfe arose 
from one form, is admitted by Burguy, Diez, and Littré. It is sup- 
posed that a éruffie became a name for a small or worthless object, 
or a subject for jesting. Similarly, in English, the not worth 
@ straw, not worth a bean, not worth a cress (now turned into curse) 
were proverbial ; so also “ a fico for the phrase,’ or ‘a fig for it!” See 
further under Truffle, f It is possible that the change from ν to 
i may have been due to some influence of Α. 5. trifekan, to pound or 
bruise small, since this verb may be traced in prov. E. rifled corn, 
com that has fallen down in single ears mixed with standing com 
(Halliwell) is is not an E. word, but merely borrowed from Lat. 
tribulare, to bruise com; see Tribulation. Der. srifle, verb, 
MLE. truflen, as above ; trift-er, trift-ing, trifl-ing-ly. 
RIFOLIATE. three-leaved. (L.) Modern. = Lat. fri-, three ; 
and follatss, leaved, from folium, a leaf; see Trefoil. 
‘ORM, having a triple form. (L.) In Milton, P.L. 


dri-, three; and form-a, form ; see Tri- and Form. 

TRIGGER, a catch which, when pulled, lets fall the hammer or 
cock of a gun. (Du.) A weakened form of fricker. In Butler, 
Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3, 1. 528, Bell's edition, we find: ‘The trigger of 
his pistol ‘Here the editor, without any hint and free from. 
any conscience in the matter, has put trigger in the place of tricker ; 
see the quotation as it stands in Richardson and Todd’s Johnson. 
Todd also gives‘ Pulling aside the fricker’ from Boyle, without any 
reference. . trekker, a trigger; formerly trecker, ‘a drawer, a 
haler, or a puller,’ Hexham.— Du. trekken, to pull, draw; see 
Prick (1). Der. frig, vb., to skid a wheel (Priltip, 

TRIGLYPH, a three-grooved tablet. (L.,.—Gk.) A term in 
Doric architecture. In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. triglyphus; 
Vitruvius, iv. 2 (White). Gk. τρέγλυφον, thrice-cloven ; also, a tri- 
glyph, three-grooved tablet.=Gk. rpr-, three; and γλύφειν, to carve, 
hollow out, groove, which is allied to yAdpew, to hew, and γράφειν, 
to grave; see Tri. and Grave, verb. | Der. triglyphic. 

GONOMETRY, the measurement oftriangles. (Gk.) Shak. 
has ¢rigon, i.e. triangle, 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 288. In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Coined from Gk. τρίγωνο-, crude form of τρίγωνον, a triangle; and 
τμετρια, Measurement (as in geo-metry, &c.), from μέτρον, a measure, 
B. Τρίγωνον is properly neut. of τρέγωνος, three-comered ; from τρι-, 
three. and yeria, an angle, akin to γόνυ, a knee. See Tri-, Knee, 
and Metre. Der. trigonometri-c-al, -ly. 
_ TRIHEDRON, a figure having three 


iti, | 
730.—Lat. triformis; often applied to the moon or Diana.=Lat. ἢ 


‘Tri- and Tetrahedron. Der. trikedr-al. 

A having three sides. Ως In Phillips, ed. 
1706. Coined with suffix -αἱ (Lat. -alis) from Lat. trilaterus, three- 
sided.—Lat. ri-, three; and Jater-, stem of Jatus, a side; see Tri- 
and Lateral. . 

TRILINGUAL, consisting of three languages. (L.) Coined 
with suffix αἱ (Lat. -alis) from Lat. trilinguis, triple-tongued, speak- 
ing, three languages.=Lat. iri-, three; and dingua, a tongue. See 


| TRILITHRAL, consisting of three letters. (L.) A term 
applied to Hebrew roots. From Tri- and Literal. 


‘The sober-suited: 


songstress érills her la 
quavers;? Tatler, no. 222, Sept. 9, 1 ips, ed. 1706, gi 
“Trill, ing in musick,’ and rightly notes that itis an Ital. 


Der, frill, 

‘TRILL (2), totum round and round. (Scand.) Perhaps obsolete, 
but once common, ‘As fortune frills the ball ;᾽ Gascoigne, Fruits of 

Var, st. 67. ‘To gril, circumuertere;' Levins, ‘I ἐγ! a whirlygig- 
rounde aboute, Je pirouette;’ Palsgrave. M.E. trillen, Chaucer, 
C.T. 10630.—Swed. ἐγέλα, to roll, whence trill, a roller; Dan. 
trille, to roll, trundle, whence trille, a disc, trillebér, a wheel-barro' 
The same word as Icel. pyria, to whirl, and E. thrill, thirl, or drill. 
‘The orig. initial letter was th, answering to Icel. p, Swed. and Dan. t, 
G. d, Du. d or ἐ; hence we also find G. drillen, to turn, bore, also to 
drill sol , and Du. drillen or trillen, ‘to wheele, to whirle, or to 
rele about, to exercise a company of soldiers, to pierce or boare in 
turning about,’ Hexham, See Doublets, thrill, drill. 

(3), to trickle, to roll. (Scand.) In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 12. 

78; ΚΟ Lear, iv. 3. 13. This is merely a particular use of Trill (2). 

I doubt whether frilled occurs in Chaucer in this sense; it appears 

Tyrwhitt's edition, C.T. 13603, but the 6 MSS. have frikled, 

striked, stryked, strikled, and the Harl. MS. has striken; see further 
under Trickle, 

TRILLION, a million raised to the third power. (F,<L) A 
coined word, said in Tédd’s Johnson to have been invented by Locke. 
Composed of ἐτ-, put for ¢ri-, three ; and -illion, the latter part of the 
word million. See Tri- and Million ; and see Billion. 

TRIM, to put in due order, to adjust, to deck, dress, arrange. 
(E) ‘1 frymme, as a man doth is heate [hair] Ὁ Palsgrave. MAE, 
srumen, trimen, a rare word. * Ich iseo godd seolf mid his eadi engles 
bitrumen pe abuten'=I see God Himself with His blessed angels 
be-trim [surround] thee about; St. Marharete, p. 23, 1. 8. ‘Helle 
hundes habbet bitrumet me’ = hounds of hell have surrounded me; 
Ρ. 6, 1. 4 from bottom.—A.S, trymian, trymman, to make firm, 
strengthen (a common word), Grein, ii. 554; also, to set in order, 
array, prepare, Blickling Homilies, p. 91, 1. 31; p. 201, 1.35. The 

ig nse it in our Phrase ‘to trims ie to, make 
it ste ce to put it in perfect order. Formed, 1e 
voweleNange from to 9, from A.S. trum, adj., firm, strong, Crein, 
il. 553. + Low G. rim; only in the derivative betrimmed, betrimmd, 
decked, trimmed, adorned; trimmke, an affected or over-dressed 
| person, Root uncertain. Der. trim, sb., Cor. i. 9. 62; trim, adj, 

(with the vowel i of the derived verb), Much Ado, 323; trimly, 
trim-ness ; trimm-er, trimm-ing ; also be-trim, verb, Temp. iv. 65. 

Ἢ, a division of a verse consisting of three ‘measures. 
(L.,=Gk.) "In Ben Jonson, tr. of Horace, Art of Poetry.= Lat. 
trimetrus, Horace, Art of Poetry, ll. 252, 259.— Gk. τρίμετρος, con- 
sisting of three measures.=Gk. 7pi-, three; and μέτρον, a measure, 
metre. See Tri- and Metre. 

TRINE, a certain aspect of the planets. (L.) In Milton, P. L. 

κι 659. “Trine, belonging to the number three; as, a trine aspect, 
which is when’ planets are distant from each other [by] « third 
part of the circle, i.e. 120 degrees. It is noted thus A, and ac- 
counted by astrologers an aspect of amity and friendship ;’ Phillips. 
Lat. frinus, more common in pl. frini, three by three.= Lat. tri-, 
three; with suffix -nus (Aryan na). See Tri- and Three. Der. 
trin-al, Spenser, F.Q. i..12. 39. Also trin-i-ty, g. v. 
T [TY, the union of Three in One Gcihead. (Rel) 
M.E, trinitee, Chaucer, C.T. 10904; Ancren Riwle, p. 26, 1. 10.2 
| O. F. trinite, later trinité.=Lat. trinitatem, acc. of 
\ Lat. trinus, threefold; see Trine. Der. TrinitySunday ; Trinit-ar- 
i-an, Trinit-ar-i-an-ism, τς 

TRINKET (1), ἃ small omament. (F.,=L.7) No English 
dictionary gives a sufficient account of this word; nor has its Austory 

We find M.E. ‘trenket, sowtarys knyfe,’ i.e. a shoe- 


been 
equal bases or sides. (Gk.) qmaker's knife, Prompt. Parv. ‘Treufet, an instrument for a cord- 


662 TRINKET. 
yrayner, bation ἃ farmer [soul ve, Way, in his note to 
Prompt. Parv., says: ‘In a Nominale by Nich. de Minshull, Harl. 


‘MS. 1002, under pertinentia allutarii, occur :—Anserium, a schavyng- 
knyfe; Galla, idem est, trynket; also, under pertinentia rustic, occur:— 
Sarentum, a wede-hoke ; Sarpa, idem est, irynket.’ ‘This shews that a 
trynket was a general name for a sort of knife, whether for shoemaking 
or weeding. Palsgrave gives the spelling trynket as well as trenket. 
Now I think we may fairly assume that trinket was also used to denote 
8. toy-knife, such as could be wom about the , and that for 
three reasons. These are: (1) the sense of something worn about the 
person still clings to trinket at this day; (2) trinket, as used by old 
authors, means sometimes a tool or implement, perhaps a knife; 
and (3) toy-knives were very commonly given as presents to ladies, 
and were ‘doubtless of an omamental & and worm on the 
person. As carly as Chaucer's time, the friar had his tippet ‘ farsed 
(stuffed) fal of Anives And pines, for to ο ξέναι faire wines.’ A few 
examples of the use of the word may be added. “ The poorer sort of 
common souldiers haue euery man his leather bag or sachell well 
sowen together, wherin he packs up all his trinkets;" Hackluyt’s 
Voyages, i. 62. Todd’s Johnson cites from Tusser: ‘What hus- 
bandlie husbands, except they be fooles, But handsom have store- 
house for trinkets and tooles?” And from Arbuthnot; ‘She was not 
hung about with toys and trinkets, tweezer-cases, pocket-glasses.’ 
More extracts would probably make this matter clearer. . The 
ology of trinket, formerly trenket, in the sense of ‘knife,’ is cer- 
tainly from some O. F. form closely allied to O.F. trencker, since 
Cot. gives trencher de cordoiiannier in the precise sense of ‘a shoe- 
makers cutting-knyfe;’ cf. Span. trinchete, a shoemaker’s paring- 
knife, tranchete, ἃ broad curvated knife, used for pruning, a shoe- 
maker's heel-knife. Thus the word is to be connected with F. 
trancher, formerly trencker, to cut, and Span. trinchar, to cut. Still, 
the occurrence of ἃ for ch is remarkable, and points back to an 
O.F. form érenguer*, to cut, not recorded. See further under 
‘Trench. . It is not improbable that the extension of the use 
of the word may have been due to some confusion with O F. tris 
nisques, ‘trash, trifles, nifles, paltry stuff, things of no value,’ Cot. 
This would have sounded in English like tricknicks, and, if confused 
with the pl. of trinket, may account for the fact that we often find 
trinkets used in the plural number in later instances. 8. Perhaps 
T onght also to note Ο. Ital. trincare, ‘to trim or smug up,’ whence 
trincato, ‘fine, neat, trim,’ Florio, This seems allied to frinci, 


¢ etymology of trinca is difficult ; Diez suggests 
ἃ connection with Span, érinca, a union of three things, a trinity. 
‘This word is not in Minsheu, and I can see no connection, except 
trinea be supposed to be a three-stranded rope. In that case, the word 
is of Lat.origin; see Trine. _y But I offer the guess that the sea- 
term was borrowed from O. Du. stricken, ‘ to tye running knots ;’ Hex- 
ham. The loss of initial s was easy. This verb stricken is from O. Du. 
strick, mod. Du, strik, a knot, snare, allied to E. Stroke. The Du. 
strik might account for the sb. trinca, and the verb stricken for trincare. 
Ὁ: in mathematics, an expression consisting of 

three terms. (L.) Not a good form; it should rather have 
trinominal. Coined, in imitation of binomial, from ¢ri-, three; and 
nomi-, put for nomini-, crude form of momen, a name. See Tri- and 
No ; and Binomial. 
TRIO, in music, a piece for three performers. (Ital, = L.) 
Modem; added by Todd to Johnson. = Ital. trio, a trio, three parts 


together. = Lat, ἐνίκα, three, neut. of tres, three; see ‘Tri- and 


English, beit τ form of the base TRAP, to tread, which 
ay in trappen, ‘to tread under 
foot; trippelen, ‘to Hexham. Cf. Low Ο. 
trippeln, to tri ippa, to trip; Dan. trippe, to trip, trig 

short ste} ippi, ἃ young colt (from its tripping gait) ; 
also O. F. triper, ‘to tread or stamp on,’ Cot., a word of Teut. origin. 


Der. trip, sb,, Tw. Nt. v. 170; tripf-ing-ly, Hamlet, iii. 2. 2, 


TRITON. 


& TRIPARTITE, divided into three parts having three cor- 

responding parts, existing in three copies. (L.) In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, 

ili. 1,80, Indentures ¢rypartyte indented ;’ Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, 

Pp. 57, in ἃ will dated 1480. = Lat. fri, three; and partit-us, pp. of 

partion to part divide, from parti-, crude form of pars, a part. See 
- art. 


TRIPE, the stomach of ruminating animals, for food. 
(Ὁ. ΜΈ. ¢ripe, Prompt. Parv.; King Alisaunder, 1. 1578. Per 
haps Celtic, in common with several homely words. = Irish triopas, 
8. pl., tripes, entrails; W. éripa, the intestines; Bret. stripen, tripe, 
more commonly used in the pl. sfripennow, stripou, the intestines. 
We find also F. tripe, Span. and Port. tripa, Ital. ri , tripe words 
which may easily have been of Celtic origin. j. As the word is 
certainly not Teutonic, the Celtic origin is the more probable. 

TRIPHTHONG, three letters sounded as one. (Gk.) Little 
used; coined in imitation of diphthong, with prefix tri (Gk. τρι"), 
three, instead of di- (Gk. &-), double, “See Tri- and Diphthong. 
Der. triphthong-al. 

‘Ereetold, three times repeated, (F., = L:)_Jn Shak. 

Mid. Nt. Dr. v. 391. (Rich. refers us to Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 

b. iv. met. 7,1. 4266, but the reading there is treble, a much older 

form.] « Ἐς triple, ‘triple, threefold ;” Cot. = Lat. triplus, triple. = 

Lat. iri-, three; and -plus, related to Lat. plenus, full, from the 

PAR, to fill. See Tri- and Double. Ὧοξ. tripl-y; tripl-et, 
formed in imitation of doubl-et.  Doublet, treble. 

TRIPLICATE, threefold. (L.) In mathematics, a triplicateratio 
is not the ratio of 3 to 1, but the ratio of two cubical numbers, just 
ἃς the duplicate ratio is a ratio of squares. In Phillips, ed. 1706.— 
Lat. triplicatus, pp. of triplicare, to treble. = Lat. éri-, three; and 

ic-are, to fold, weave, from 4/ PLAK, to weave. See Tri- and 

Der. triplicat-ion, from Lat. acc. triplicationem. Also triplex, 
from Lat. triplex, threefold, Tw. Nt. v. 41; triplic-i-ty, Spenser, F. Ὁ. 
ira, 
TREPOD, anything supported on three feet, asa stool. (L..= Gk. 
or Gk.) In Chapman, tr. of Homer, Iliad, Ὁ. vii. 1, 127; where 
was taken directly from Gk, Also in Holland, tr. of Platarch, 1102, 
where we find ‘tripode or three-footed table’ (R.) = Lat. tripod-, 
stem of tripus. = Gk. τρίπους (stem rpixo8-), three-footed 
i footed brass kettle, a three-l 
‘ots (stem oB-), a foot, cognate wi 
Der. tripos (from nom, tripus, Gk. τρίπουτ), an honour 
examination at Cambridge, so called at present because the success- 
fal candidates are arranged in three classes; but we must not forget 
that a fripos sometimes meant an oracle (see Johnson), and that 
there was formerly a certain scholar who went by the name of 
tripos, being otherwise called prevaricator at Cambiidge or terra 
filius at Oxford » he was ἃ master of arts chosen at a commence- 

‘ment to make an ingenious satirical speech reflecting on the mis- 
demeanours of members of the university, a practice which no doubt 
gave rise to the so-called tripos-verses, i.e. facetious Latin verses 
printed on the back of the triposdists. See Phillips, ed. 1706, 


Doublet, trivet. 

TRIREME, « galley with thre ranks of oars. (L.) « Thucyd 
writeth that Aminocles the Corinthian built the first trireme with thre 
rowes of ores to a side;? Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. vii. c. 6. = Lat. 
triremis, a trireme, = Lat. triremis, having three banks of oars. — 
Lat. éri-, three; and remus, an oar. β, The Lat. triremis co 
to Gk. τριηρής, a trireme ; Thucydides, i. 13, γ. The Lat. réma= 
O.Lat. rermor, put for an older eretmos® m= Gk. iperpée, a rudder, 
orig. α paddle: "The Gk. ἐρ ετμόε, like -nps in toons, is derived 
from ψ' AR, to row. See Row (1). 

, the same as Trice (2); q.v. 

TRISECT, to divide into three equal parts. (L-) Coined (in 
imitation of bi-sect) from Lat, tri-, three; and sect-wm, supine of 
secare, to cut. See Tri. and Section; also Bisect. Der. 
trisect-ion, 

TRIST, the same as 

TRISYLLABLE 


‘Tryst, q.v. 
, ἃ word of.three syllables. (F., = L., = Gk.) 
From Tri- and Syliable; see Dissyllable. Cotgrave gives 
F. trisyllabe, adj., of three syllables. Der. trisyllab-ic, trisytlab- 


ical, -ly. 

wor ont by use, hackneyed. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss, 
ed. 1674. = Lat. tritus, worn, pp. of terere, to rub, to wear. + Russ. 
terete, to rub. + Lithuan, triti, trinti, to rab. = 4/ TAR, to rub; an 
European root which is prob. identical with Skt. root TAR, to cross 
over, δες. ; Fick,i. 595. Der. trite-ly, -ness, Also trit-ur-ate, tri-bul- 


at-ion, q.v. And see try, From the same root, con-trite, de-tri-ment, 
dia-tri-be, tar-dy, trow-el. 
TRITON, a marine demi-god. (L., = Gk.)_ In Shak. Cor. iii. 1. 


89. — Lat. Triton, — Gk. Τρίτων, a Triton. Prob. connected with 
eck τρίτος, third, and τρεῖς, three. Cf. Skt. trita, the name of a 


TRITURATE. 


deity; perhaps connected with fritaya, tritva, a triad. The exact ὦ. 
connection between τρίτων and τρίτος is hardly known. 
TRITURATE, to rub or grind to powder. (L.) Blount, ed. 
1674, has friturable and trituration. Perhaps the sb. frituration was 
first introduced from the F. sb. trituration, ‘a crumming, crumbling,’ 
Lat. trituratus, pp. of tritwrare, to thrash, hence to grind, 
Lat. tritura, ἃ rubbin, TRafog: orig. fem. of fat. part. of ferere, to 
rub; see Trite. Der. triturat-ion, tritur-able. 
TRIUMPH, joy for success, rejoicing for victory. (F., = 1.) 
M.E. triumpke, Chaucer, C.T. 14369. OF. triumphe, later triomphe, 
“a triumph ;’ Cot. =Lat. triumpkum, acc. of triumphus, a triumph, or 
public rejoicing for a victory. + Gk. θρίαμβος, a hymn to Bacchus, 
‘sung in festal processions to his honour; also used as a name for 
Bacchus. Root unknown, — Der. triumph, verb, L. LL. 
triumph-er, Titus Andron. i. 170; triumph-ant, Rich. III, ν 
from the stem of the pres. part. of Lat. triumphare, to triumph ; 
triumph-ant-ly ; also triumph-al, from Lat. triumphalis, belonging to 
atcumph. Doublet, trump (2). 
, one of three men in the same office or government. 
(L.) Shak. has sriumvirate, Antony, iii. 6. 28; and even triumviry, 
L.L. Liv. 3.53. = Lat. triumuir, one of three men associated in an 
office, A curious form, evolved from the pl. trivmuiri, three men, 
which again was evolved from the gen. pl. érium wirorum, so that 
trium is the gen. pl. of tres, three; whilst wir, a man, is a nom, sing. 
See Three and Virile. Der. triumvir-ate, from Lat. trismuiratus, 
the office of a triumvir. 
TRIUNE, the being Three in One. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Coined from Lat. tri-, three; and unus, one, cognate with E, one, 
‘Tri- and One. 

, TREVET, a three-legged support (δ) πα} ‘A 
triuette, tripes;' Levins. In the Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 82, we 
find trevid under the date 1493, and the pl. freveftis at p. 100, under 


the date 1504. = F. tripied, also trepied, ‘a trevet τ᾿ Cot. = Lat. 
tripedem, acc. of tripes, having three feet. = Lat. fri, three; and 
pes, ἃ foot, cognate with E. foot.  Doublet, tripod, which is a 


Greek form. 5 
TRIVIAL, common, slight, of small worth. (F.,—L.) In 
Shak. All's Well, v. 3.61. It also meant trite or well known; see 
Trench, Select Glossary. F. trivial, ‘ triviall, common ;" Cot.—Lat. 
triuialis, that which belongs to the cross-roads, that which may be 
picked up anywhere, ordinary, common-place. = Lat. trivia, a place 
where three roads meet. — Lat, ¢ri-, three; and μία, a way ; see - 
and Voyage. Der. trivial-ly, -ness. 
'TROCHER, a metrical foot of two syllables, a long one followed 
by a short one. (L., — Gk.) Spelt rockews in Pattenham, Art of 
b.ii.c. 35 now shortened to troche. = Lat. trochaus. = Gk. 
προχαῖος, running ; also a troche, from its tripping measure. — Gk. 
πρόχος, a running. = Gk. τρέχειν, to run. The form of the root is 
TARGH. Der. trocka-ic, from Gk. τροχαϊκός. And see truck (2), 
TROGLODYTE, a dweller in a cave. €. = Gk.) ‘These 
5 .. . flew away at last into their caves, for they were troglo- 
ites ;' Howell, Foreign Travel, sect. x ; ed. Aber, p. 51. = F. troglo- 
dyte, used by Montesquieu, and doubtless somewhat older than his 
time. = Gk. rporyAodérps, one who creeps into holes, a cave-dweller; 
Herod. iv. 183. = Gl. τρωγλο- put for τρώγλη, a hole, a cave ; and 
δύ-ειν, to enter, creep into; with suffix “της, of the agent. B. Τρώγλη 
is from Gk. τρώγεειν, to gnaw, to bite, hence to gnawa hole; the root 
of τρώγειν is TARG, to bite, extension of 4/ TAR, to bore; see 
Trite. The Gk. δύειν is from 4 DU, to go, advance; cf. Skt. du, 
to go, move. : 
LL, to roll, to sing a catch, to fish for pike with a rod of 
which the line runs on a reel. (F., = Teut.) M.E. trollen, to roll; 
Prompt. Parv. To troll the bowl, to send it round, circulate it; see 
Trou! in Nares. To troll a catch is, probably, to sing it ir rly 
(see below); to troll, in fishing, is prob. rather to ταν the ling 
hither and thither than to use a reel; see Trawl. = O.F. troller, 
which Cot. explains by ‘hounds to frowle, raunge, or hunt out of 
order;’ to which he subjoins the sb. ἐγοι 48 trowling or dis- 
ordered ranging, a hunting out of order;” this εἰ was a term 
of the chase. Roquefort gives O. F. ¢rauler, troller, to ran hither 
and thither; cf. mod. F.tréler, to lead, drag about, also to stroll 
about, to ramble. = G. irotlen, to roll, to troll; cognate with Ο. Du. 
drollen, ‘to troole,’ Hexham ; Low G. drulen, to roll, troll, Bremen 
Worterbuch. β. Cf. also W. trol, a cylinder, roll, érolio, to roll, to 
trundle, érclyn, a roller. Also perhaps W. troelli, to whirl, troell, = 
whirl, wheel, reel, pulley, windlass, screw ; ἐγοσιοῖ, turning, revoly- 
ing, tro, a tum. The W. words may be Celtic, and not borrowed 
from E., if the Aryan form of the root be TAR. The Teut. words 
may be from the Teut. base THWAR, to tum, to whirl ; the Teut. 
th becoming d in Dutch, as usual. Cf. Thrill, Trill (2). Der. 
troltcer; also troli-op, a stroller, slattern, loitering person, where the g 
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suffix is obscure; can it be for froll-about? Phi Ives troll about, 
“to ramble up and down in a careless or sluttish dress ;? also trollop, 
‘an idle, nasty slut.’ And see frull. 

TROMBONE, a deep-toned bass instrument of music. (Ital., = 
L.?) Not in Todd's Johnson. = Ital. trombone, a trombone, trum- 
Ret sackbut; augmentative form of tromba, trumpet; see 

P (1). 


TRON, a weighing-machine. (Ε΄. -- 1.) See Riley, tr. of Liber 

Albus, pp. 124, 199. 548; hence tronage, pp. 199, 215. The tron 
‘was gen. used for weighing wool. The Tron Churck in Edinburgh is 
so called from being situate near the site of the old weighing- 
machine. We read of *Zronage and Poundage’ in Amold's 
Chronicle, ed. 1811, p. 100; where we also find: "ΤῸ tronage per- 
teinen thoos thingis that shal be weyen by the frone of the kynge.” 
=O. F. trone, ἃ weighing-machine ; sufficiently authorised by bein; 
Latinised_as Low Lat. trona (in Ducange). = Lat. frutina, a pair of 
scales. Cf. Gk. τρυτάνη, a tongue of ἃ balance, a pair of scales. 
Der. tron-age ; with F. suffix -age = Lat. -aticum. 

TROOP, a company, especially of soldiers, a crew. (F.,=L.?) 
In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 220. — Ε΄ troupe, ‘a troop, crue;’ Cot. 0. F. 
trope, in use in the 13th cent. γέ ; cf. Span. tropa, Ο. Ital. troppa, 
“a troupe,’ Florio, mod. Ital. ¢ruppa, — Low Lat. ‘tropus, perhaps 
truppus*, a troop. B. Origin doubtful, but most likely due to Lat. 
turba, a crowd of men; whence (as Diez suggests) a Low Lat. form 
turpa* or trupa* might have been formed, with a subsequent change 


of gender to truppus*. See Trouble. Der. troop, verb, Romeo, 
i, §. 50; hence troop-er, mose-troop-er. 
OPE, a figure of speech. (L.,—Gk.) In Levins; and in Sir Τὶ 


More, Works, p.1340 (K.) = Lat. tropns, a figure of speech, a troy 
- ὍΝ, τρόπον, δ᾽ turn , a turn, 8 tum or feure οἵ speech. = ὡς 
τρέπειν, to tam. = ψ' TARK, to tum; cf. Lat. sorguere, to twist. 
See Torture and yw. Der. trop-ic,q.v. Also tropical, 
.€. figurative ; tropo-log-ic-al, expressed in tropes, Tyndall, Works, 
p. 166, col. 1 (Gee Logie). Also helio-trope, And see trophy. 

TROPHY, δ memorial of the defeat of an enemy, something 
taken from an enemy. (F., — L., = Gk.) Formerly spelt trophee, as 
in Cotgrave, and in Spenser, F. Ὁ. vii. 7. 56.—F. trophce, ‘a trophee, 
ἃ sign or mark of victory τ᾿ Cot.—Lat. tropaum, a sign of victory. 

ik, τρόπαιον, τροπαῖον, ἃ trophy, a monument of an enemy's defeat, 
consisting of shields, &c., displayed on a frame. Neut. of τροπαῖον, 
adj., belonging to a defeat. = Gk. τροπή, a return, a putting to flight 
‘of an enemy by causing them to turn, = Gk. τρέπειν, to tum; see 
Trope. Der. tro; 

TROPIC, one of the two small circles on the celestial sphere, 
where the sun appears to furn, after reaching its greatest declination 
north or south; also one of two corresponding circles on the terres- 
trial sphere. (F,—L.=Gk.) Μ. Ε. ropit, Chaucer, On the Astro- 
labe, pt. i. ¢. 17, 1. 8.—=F. tropique, ‘a tropick ;* Cot.— Lat. tropicum, 
acc. of tropieus, tropical. -- Gk. τροπικός, belonging to a tum; ὁ 
τροπικός κύκλος, the tropic circle. = Gk. τρόπος, a tum; see Trope, 
Der. Epi adj. ; tropic-al, tropie-al-ly, 

TROT, to move or walk fast, run as a horse when not grin at 
fall pace. (F., - 1.) M. E. froiten, Chaucer, C.T. 9412; B. Plow- 
man, Β. ii. 164.—F. trotter, ‘to trot ;* Cot. O. F. trofer, 12th cent. ; 
Littré. We also find O. F. trotier,  trotter, messenger, Low Lat. 
trotarius; and this answers so nearly to Lat. folutarius, going at a 
trot, that it is usual to suppose that O. F. trofer = Low Lat. tolutare*, 
to trot, by the common change of / into r, and loss ofo. β. Tolue 
tarius is derived from tolutim, adv., at a trot, used of horses. The 
lit. sense is ‘by a lifting up of the feet.’ — Lat. sollere, to lift. = 
o TAL, to lift; see Tolerate. /. This etymology is accepted 

Diez, Scheler, and Littré; and it is most likely that words like 

. trotio, O. Du. tratten (Hexham), &c., are merely borrowed from 
E. or F, The H.G. éreten, to tread, is cognate with E. tread, from 
Teut. base TRAD, and is quite a different word. Der. trot, sb., 
trott-er. 

TROTH, truth, fidelity. (E.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. 

Merely a variant of Truth, q.v. Der. troth-ed, Mach Ado, 
38; troth-pligat, a plighting of troth, Wint, Tale, i. 2. 278; troth- 
plight = troth-plighted, Wint, Tale, v, 3. 151. Also be-éroth, q.v. 
Doublet, truth. ᾿ 

TROUBADOUR, a Provencal poet. (Prov., = L., = Gk.) See 
Warton. Hist. of Eng. Poetry, sect. iii. And see Littré, Roquefort, 
and Raynouard. Troubadour does not seem to be the right Prov. 
word, but a F. modification of it. The Prov. word is trobador 
(Littré), or (very commonly) frobaire; see Bartsch, Chrest. Provengale, 
‘The form trobaire furnishes the clue to this difficult word; it answers 
to a Low Lat. froparius *, regularly formed from Lat. tropa, which 
‘was used by Venantius Fortunatus (about a. Ὁ. 600) with the sense of 
kind of singing, a song,’ White; and see Ducange. This is only 
a peculiar use of Lat. fropws, which usually means a trope; see 
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rope. 
sense of ‘disturb’ is far removed. We should rather suy a Low 
Lat. tropare*, which would have the exact sense ‘to make or write, 
or sing a song’ which is so conspicuous in O. F. érover (Ε΄. trowver), 
Prov. trobar, Port. and Span. érovar, Ital. trovare; for, though the 
mod. Ε΄ frowver means ‘to find’ in a general sense, this is merely 
generalised from the particular sense of ‘to find out’ or ‘devise’ 
poetry; cf. Port. trova, a rime, trovar, to make rimes, trovador, a 
i \. trova, verse, trovar, to versify, also to find; trovador, a 
ler ; trovista, a poet; Ital. trovare, ‘ to finde, to deuise, to 
inuent, to imagine, get, obtain, procure, seeke out,’ Florio. γ. Cor- 
responding’ to ἃ supposed Low Lat. tropare * we should have a sb. 
tropator*, of which the acc. case tropatorem* would at once give 
Ital. trovatore, Span. and Port. trovator, Port. trobador ; or we might 
form a sb. troparius*, answering to Prov. trobaire, F. trouvere. It 
may be added that, even in Gk., τρόπον was used with reference to 
music, to signify a particular mode, such as τρόπος Avéios, the Lydian 
mode, ἄς. δ, As regards the letter-changes, a Lat. p rightly 
gives Ital. ν and Prov. ὁ, as in Ital. arrivare = Prov. arribar = Lat. 
adripare (see Arrive), whereas we should expect 2 Lat. ὁ (as in 
turbare) to become v in Provencal, as in Ital, provare= Prov. provar 
(or proar)= Lat, probare, «. The above derivation of troubadour, 
if correct, gives us also the derivation of the difficult F. trouver, to 
find ; and, as a consequence, accounts for E. trover and con-trive. 
TROUBLE, to agitate, disturb, confuse, vex. (F< L.) M.E. 
troublen, Wyclif, Mark, ix. 19; trublen, Ancren Riwle, p. 268, 1. 20. 
=0.F. trubler, trobler, \gter troubler, ‘to trouble, disturb ;* 
Formed as if from a Low Lat. turbulare*, a verb made from Lat. 
turbula, a disorderly group, a little crowd of people (White), dimin, 
of turba, a crowd. |From the Lat. turba we have also the verb 
turbare, to disturb, with much the same sense as F, trowbler.) β. The 
Lat. turba, a crowd, confused mass of people, is ite with Gk. 
πύρβη, also written σύρβη, disorder, throng, busile; whence τυρβάζειν, 
to disturb. Allied to Skt. fvar, tur, to hasten, be swift. Der. 
trouble, sb., spelt sorble, turble in Prompt. Parv., from O. F. troble, 
truble, later trouble, ‘trouble,’ Cot.; troublesome, Mer. Wives, i. 1. 


Also (from Lat. furbare) porter. Bethaps troop, 

UGH, a long hollow vessel for water. (E.) ΜΕ. trogh, 
trough, Chaucer, C.'T, 3627. = A.S. trok or trog (gen. troges), a 
trough or hollow vessel j used by Allfed in the sense of a litle boat, 


TROUBLE. 


tr. of Orosins, b. ii. c. 5. . ‘ Littoraria, trok-scip, 
little boat, Wright's Voc. |. 2; * Canthero, érog,’ id. ii. 14. Du. 
Swed. trdg.4-G. trog, M. H. G. troe. 


. trukd, a chest or trunk. Root un- 


allied to tray. 
to beat, castigate. (F.,—L.) ‘But the Lord 


Perhay 
trounsed Sisara and all his chareties ;’ Bible, 1551, Judges, iv. 15.— 


Ὁ, F. tronche, ‘a great piece of timber,’ Cot., allied to F. tronc, a 

trunk; cf. also F. tronson, mod. F. trongon, ‘a truncheon or little 

tnnk, a thick slice,’ id. The meaning plainly is, to beat with a 

large stick or cudgel. See Truncheon and ‘Trunk. Cf. also 

¥ froma, ‘to cut or break off in two,’ Cot.; Span. tronzar, to 
tter. 

TROUSERS, TROWSERS, κα it worn by males on 
the lower limbs. (F., = L.) The form trousers does not seem to be 
old ; Richardson quotes ‘by laced Stockings and trowzers’ from Wise- 
man’s Surgery, b. i. c.18; Wiseman died about 1766. In older 
books the word appears withont the latter r, in the forms froozes, 
trouses, &c., and even trooze; cf, Lowland Sc. trews. We find, 
¢ver, the curious and corrupt form strossers in Shak. Hen. V, - 
57, where most mod. editions have frossers, though the same form 
occurs also in Dekker and Middleton; see Dyce’s Glossary to 
Shakespeare, B. The word was particularly used of the nether 
garments of the Irish; Nares cites, from Ware's Antiquities of 

‘reland, * their little coats, and strait breeches called trouses.’ ‘ Their 
breeches, like the Irish trooze, have hose and stockings sewed to- 
getters ‘Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 297 (Todd) ; orp. 313, ed. 1665. 
Herbert also has the spelling troozes, p. 325, ed. 1665. * The poor 
frowa'd Irish there ;’ Drayton, Polyolbion, song 22, Cf. also: ‘And 
leaving me to stalk here in my frowses,’ Ben Jonson, Staple of News, 
ἘῚ (Pennyboy junior). “Four wild Irish in trowses;" Ford, Perkin 
Warbeck, iii. 2; stage direction. — F, trousses, s. pl., trunk-hose, 
breeches (Hamilton; see also Littré). " Trowsses i$ the pl. of trowsse, 
ἃ bundle, formerly also a case, such as ‘a quiver for arrows ;” Cot, 
Hence trousses became a jocular term, used esp. of the breeches of a 

(Littré), and was so applied by the English to the Irish garments, 
ΒῈ trouser, ‘ to trusse, pack, tuck, bind or girt in, pluck or twitch 
Cot. These senses help to explain the sb. See further under 
εἶ Wedgwood suggests that the word is Celtic; we do 

Gael, triubhas, Iris 


Truss. 
indeed find 


“B. Diez connects the word with Lat. turbare. but the®these seem to be nothing but the E. trouses, which 


beggar, 
trudkais, trius, triusan, trousers, but @rascall;’ Cot. He also gives the adj. 


TRUANT. 

4 diffcel: 
word for Gael or Irishman to spell. So also we find Gael. éraa, 
Irish trusaim, I truss up, clearly borrowed from E. truss; and it is 
remarkable that Spenser, in his View of the State of Ireland, after 
describing various Irish garments, adds: ‘all these that I have 
rehearsed’ unto be not Irish garments, but English; for the quilted 
leather Jacke is old English, &c.; Globe edition, p. 639, col. 1. 
conclade that the word is French, and merely imported into Ireland 
and Scotland. The word has no Celtic root. Der. trowsseaw, q. v- 

TROUSSEAU, a package esp. the lighter articles of a ‘bride's 
outfit. (F., = L.) lodern; yet it is not a remarkable that 
trusseaus, i.e, pai occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 168, L 1.— 
F, trowsseau, ‘a little trusse ar bundle : Cot.<Q. F. troussel, dimin. 
of Ε΄ trousse, ἃ truss, bundle; see Truss. 

OT, a fresh-water fish. (L..=Gk.) M.E. trow It trowte 
in the Prompt. Parv. = A.S. truAt: ‘Tructa, trukt,’ Wright's Voc. i. 

55-e Lat. tructa (whence also F. truite) ; also tructus, Gk. τρώκτης, 
8 gnawer, lover of dainties; also a sea-fish with sharp teeth. - Gk. 
τρώγειν, to gnaw; with suffix -τῆς of the agent, As the sense is 
“gnawer’ or ‘nibbler,’ it was easily applied to fish of various kinds. 
-- TARG, to gnaw, extension of 4/ TAR, to bore, for which see 
Trite. From the same root are Gk. τράγος, a goat, and E. trag-e-dy, 
troy . __B. Fick (i. 597) cites Skt. roti, a kind of fish, from 
frat, to tear asunder, ‘which be explains as from a base TRUK, to 
burst, extension of TRU, a variant of 4/ TAR, as above. It comes 
to the same sense, and brings us back to the same root ; he appears 
tothick that Lat. éructus was not borrowed from Ck. 

VER, the gaining possession of goods, by finding or other 
wise. (F., = L = Gk.) © Thover is the same οἱ ‘an action, which a 
man hath against one who, having found any of his goods, refuseth 
to deliver them ‘upon demand ;” Biount's Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. In 

Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. ς, 3, 1. 650. An old law-term, in early use, 
as shewn by the spelling. = O.F. trover, later treaver, to find. It 
appears to answer to ἃ Low Lat. tropare®, orig. used in the sense to 
find out poetry, to invent, devise, which was a sense of O. F. trover, 
and prob, the orig. one. See further under Troubadour. Der. 
Hence treasure-trove, treasure found, where trove is now barbarously 
pronounced as a monosyllable, though it stands for O. F. trowe (trove), 

of trover, to find ; see Blackstone, Commentaries, b. i. c. 8. 
OW, to believe, think, suppose to be true. (Ε.) In Luke, xvi 

9 (A. V.) M.E. trowen, Chaucer, C. T. 693. — A.S. treéwian, try 
ian, occurring as ge-tredwan, ge-treowian, ge-trywian in Grein, i. 465, 
466; the prefixed ge- making no difference; the sense is ‘to have 
trust in.’ Also tredwan, Grein, ii. 552. A weak verb, from Α. 5. 
tredwa, tréwa, trust, Mark, xi. 52. — A.S. tredwe, true; see True. 
+ Du. troswen, oaly in the sense ‘to marry ;* from trows, sb., trust, 
troww, adj. true. + cel. triia, to trow ; from tnir, true. + Dan. troz, 
to believe; from ¢ro, sb., trath, tro, adj., true. 4 Swed. tro, to trow, 
believe. + G. trawen, to trast, marry; from trene, fidelity, trew, tree. 

TRO 1 tool used in spreading mortar and in gardening. 
(Fi2L) ME. true; ‘a true! of [8] masoun;" Wyclif, Amos, vi. 
7, earlier version; the later version has frulle. “Hec trolla, a 
trowylle ;? Wright's Voc. i. 235, col. 1. Spelt trowell in Palsgrave.— 
F. truelle, a trowel, spelt truele in the 13th cent. (Littré). Low Lat. 
truella, ἃ trowel, in use a. Ὁ. 1163 (Ducange); variant of Lat. traila, 
a small ladle, scoop, fire-pan, trowel. Both are dimin. forms of Lat. 
trua, a stirring-spoon, skimmer, ladle. . Allied to Gk. τορύνη, 
a stirring-spoon, ladle; cf. ropebs, a borer, répor, a borer.=4/ TAR, 
to turn round and round, also to bore; see Trite. 

‘TROWSEBS, the same as Trousers, q. v. 

TROY-WEIGHT, the weight used by iths. (F.; and E.) 
Spelt troiewweight in Minsheu, ed. 1627. *The received opinion is 
that it took its name from a weight used at the fair of Troyes; this 
is likely enough ; we have the pound of Cologne, of Toulouse, and 
pethaps also of Troyes. That there was a very old English pound 
of 1202. is a well-determined fact, and also that this pound existed long 
before the name Troy was given to it, [is] another . . The troy-pound 
was mentioned as a known weight in a Hen. V. cap. 4 (1414), and 
4 Hen. VI. cap. 13 (1423),’ &c.; Eng. Cyclopedia. "hod see yd, 
Dict. of Dates. This explanation is verified by the expression ‘a 
Paris pece of syluer weyng bee the weyght off troye vilj. vuncis 
‘Arnold's Chronicle, ed. 1811, p. 108; at p. 191, it appears simply ας 
‘troy weyght.’ Troyes is a town in France, to the S.E. of Paris. 
Cotgrave, 5. ν. livre, mentions the pounds of Spain, Florence, Lyons, 
τὰ Milan and explains ἰα livre des apothecaries as belonging to 
‘Troy weight." 

TRU, ', an idler, a boy who absents himself from school with- 
out leave. (F.,— C.) M.E. truant, Gower, C. A. ii. 13, 1.6, The 
derived sb. trewandise occurs as early as in the Ancren Riwle, p. 330, 
La.— F, trvand, ‘a common vagabond, a rogue, ἃ lazie 
fruand, " beggarly, rascally, 
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roguish.’ We find also Span. trukan, Port. truhdo, ἃ buffoon, jester. lege, Oxford, given [in] 1556, troceleted, the old spelling, ascertains 


pruan, wretched, truan, a wretch; cf. 
ity, trugar, 


Οἱ Cel gi 
truedd, wretchedness, trueni, pi 
ous. Com, tr, inter ales! woe! tro, wretched. Breton tree ruber 

ity, trueza, to pity ; trwant, a vagabond, beggar, of which Legonide 
pn that, though tl ticular form is borrowed from French, it is 


hone the less of Celticorigin, and that, in the dialect of Vannes, ἃ 


᾿ς compassionate, fruenus, pite- 


pity, trocair, mercy. 
excrescent d, from the sb. which appears as W. truan, Gael. truaghan, 
ἃ wretched creature: which sb. was orig. an adj. extended from the 
shorter form seen in W. tru, Irish frogh Gael. truagh, wretched. 

TRUCE, a temporary cessation of hostilities, temporary agree- 
ment. (E.) The etymology is much obscured by the curious modem 
spelling ; it is really plural forma, and might be spelt trews, i.e. 

edges, pl of irew. a pledge of truth, derived from the adj. true. 
This comes out clearly in tracing the M.E. forms. M.E. triwes, 
Rob. of Glouc. ᾿ , 1. 18; treowes, K. Alisaunder, 2808 ; trewes, 
Rich. Coer de Lion, 3207. * Trawys, truys, or truce οἵ pees;* 
Prompt. Parv. All these are pl. forms; the sing. trewe, a truce, 
pledge of reconciliation, occurs in P. Plowman, B. vi. 332, Morte 
Arthure, ed. Brock, 879. = A.S. éredwa, usually written friiwa, used 
in the sense of compact in Gen. xvii. 19; it also means faith, Mark, 
xi, 22.—A.S. tredwe, true; see True. 

‘TRUCK (1), to barter, exchange. (F., = Span.,=—Gk.?) ‘All 
goods, wares, and marchandises so trucked, bought, or otherwise 
dispended ;᾿ Hackluyt’s Voyages, i. 228, Just above, on the same 
page, we have: ‘by way of marchandise, érucke, or any other re- 
spect.!. M.E. fruklen, Prompt. Parv.; and even in Ancren Riwle, p. 
408, 1.15. = ΕΞ troquer, ‘to truck, chop, swab, scorce, barter ;’ Cot. 
=Span. (and Port.) trocar, to barter. Β. Origin unknown: Diez 
gives two conjectures: (1) from a supposed Low Lat. tropicare®, to 
change, due to Lat. tropica, neut. pl., changes, a word of Gk. origi 
(see rope): (2) from a supposed Low Lat. travicare 5, to traffic, 
which might have been shortened to traucare* (see ic). Langen- 
siepen supposes a transposition of a verb forquare*, due to forguere, 
to twist, hence ta tum; which is not satisfactory. Scheler notes 
that the F, word was borrowed from Spanish. Florio, ed. 1598, 
gives Ital. fruccare, ‘to truck, barter,’ also ‘to skud away ;’ which 
suggests Gk. rpoxés, a course; see Truck (2). Der. truck, sb., 
as above, from Εἰ. trog, ‘a truck, or trucking,’ Cot.; cf. Span. Arueco, 
trueque, barter, Port. troco, the change of a piece of gold or silver, 
trocé, barter. Also truck-age. 

TRUOK (2), a small wheel, 2 low-wheeled vehicle for heavy 
articles. (L., = Gk.) ‘In gunnery, frucks are entire round pieces of 
wood like wheels fixed on the axle-trees of the carriages, to move the 
ordinaunce at sea;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. He also gives: " frockus, ἃ 


wheel, a top for children to play with’ Truck is an English adap- 
tation of Lat. trochus, now disused in its Lat. form. — Gk. τροχός, 
ἃ runner, a wheel, disc. = Gk. τρέχειν, to run; see Trochee. 


Der. trachle, αὶ little wheel, answering to Lat. trocklea;_Phillips 
gives: “érochla, a trackle or pulley,» « which is ove of the six 
mechanical powers or principles ;” shewing that the Lat. form 
trochlea was once in use. Cotgrave explains F. jabot by ‘a fruckle or 


pully; and the word occurs rather early, as shewn under Truckle, | fo 


verb, Hence truck/e-bed, a bed that runs on small wheels and can be 
pushed under another bed, Romeo, ii. 1.39; see Ναγεβ. And see 
iruckle below. 

‘TRUCKLE, to submit servilely to another. (L.,=Gk.) ‘ Truckle, 
to submit, to yield or buckle to ;’ Phillips, ed.1706. Not an old 
word; Todd's Johnson has: ‘Shall our nation be in bondage thus 
Unto a nation that truckles under us?’ Cleaveland (no reference). 
Also: ‘ For which so many a legal cuckold Has been run down in 
courts and ¢ruck/ed;" Butler's Hudibras (no reference). To truckle 
under is ἃ phrase having reference to the old truckle-bed, which could 
be pushed under another larger one ; and the force of the phrase is 
in the fact that a pupil or scholar slept under his tutor on a fruckle- 
bed, See Hall's Satires, Ὁ. ii. sat. 6, where he intentionally reverses 
the, order of things, saying that a complaisant tutor would submit 
“ἴο lie upon the truckle-bed, Whiles his young maister lieth o'er his 
head? Warton, in his Hist. of Eng. Poetry, ed. 1840, iii. 149, has ἃ 
note upon this which he proves that such was the usual 
practice both at Oxford and Cambridge, citing: ‘When I was in 
Cambridge, and slept in a trundle-bed under my tutor, Reta from 
Parnassus (1606), Act ii. sc. 6 (Amoretto), He quotes from the 
statutes of Magdalen College, Oxford, 1459, the statute: ‘Sint duo 
lecti principales, et duo lecti’rotales, trookyli-beddys vulgariter nun- 


the etymology from ‘roclea, a wheel.’ In fact, this shews how the 
words truckle and truck (2) came to be taken immediately from the 
Latin; they originated at the universities. δῈ ΝΟ connection with 
‘A.S. irucian, to fail, which does not in any way explain the word or 
its use. 

TRUCULENT, fierce, barbarous, cruel. (F., = 1.) In Cote 
Lat, truculentum, acc. 


cf. G.droken, M.H. G. 
.S. predgan, predgean, to 


verb to tread, but there is no possible connection; the vowel is 
different and the spelling with d delusive, since dge answers to an 
older gge, as in E. drudge from M. E. druggen.] I believe the word 
to be Scand., and to mean ‘to walk in snow-shoes,’ hence to trud, 
along with a heavy step. = Swed. dial. ¢ruga, a snow-shoe, also ἐρεῖς 
trioga, ἐγμάα, triger (Rietz); Norw. truga, true, tryge, irjug, = 
snow-shoe (Aasen), whence the verb trygja, trjuga, to provide with 
snow shoes ; Icel. Jriga, κα snow-shoe, a large flat frame worn by 
men to prevent them from sinking in the snow. This is only given 
asa probability. @ The Swed. trig, Icel. tregr, slow, going with 
difficulty, does not correspond in the vowel-sound. Florio has Ital. 
truccare, * to trudge, to skud, or pack away ; see Truck (1). 
‘TRUE, firm, established, certain, honest, faithful. (E.) M.E. 
trewe (properly dissyllabic), P. Plowman, B. i. 88..-- Α. 5. treéwe, true, 
also spelt irjwoe, Grein, ii. 552. Cf. A.S. tredw, trjw, truth, pre- 
servation of a compact. -+Du. troww, true, faithful ; troww, fidelity. 
Icel. tryggr, ἐγών, true. + Dan, tro, tue; tro, truth. Swed. trogen, 
true; fro, fidelity.  G. treu, O.H.G. trinwi, true; ἔγεμε, O. ΗΟ, 
triuwa, fidelity. 4+ Goth. triggws, true; triggwa, a covenant; cf. 
trauan, to trow, trust, be persuaded. . The Teut. t; 
TREWA, true, Fick, iii. 124; from a base TRAU, to believe. 
Fick cites O. Prussian druwis, druwi, belief, druwit, to believe. Root 
unknown, Der. truely, tru-ism (a coined word) ; also tru-th, M.E. 
trewthe, trouthe, Chaucer, C. T, 10877, from A. 8. trecwSu, Exod. 
xix. 5, cognate with Icel. srygg®; hence truthful, -ly, -ness. Also 
dow - 


troth (doublet of truth), trow, truest. toe 
TRUFFLE, a round underground edible fungus. (F< 1.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1706. = F. trufle, another spelling’ of truffe, ‘a most 
dainty kind of round and russet root;' Cot. Cf. Span. trufa, a 
truffle ; also a cheat (see Trifle). We also find F. tartoufle in the 
same sense; Ital. tartufo, a truffle; tartufi bianchi, white esculent 
roots, i.e. potatoes. B. The F. truffz, Span. trufa, is su to be 
derived from Lat. tuber, a tuber, esculent root, a truffle (Ju 16); 
the neut. pl. fubera would give a nom. fem. tufre (whence trufe by 
shifting of r) as in other instances; e.g. the Lat. fem. sing. anti 
=Gk. neut. pl. ἀντίφωνα. γ. That this is the right explanation (for 
which see Diez and Scheler) is rendered almost certain by the Ital. . 
form tartufo (also tartufola), where tar- stands for Lat. terre (of the 


earth), and éartufola= terre tuber. Florio gives Ital. tartuffo, tartuf- 
fola, ‘a kinde of meate, fruite, or roote of the nature of potatoes 
called traffles [truffles 3] ; also, a kind of artichock.. δι From the 


Ital. sartufola is derived (by di: jilation of the double 2) the 
curious G. hartoffel, a potato, See further under Tuber. Doublet, 


rife, τ 

ULL, a drab, worthless woman. (G.) In Shak. Antony, iii. 
6.95; and in Levins. ‘The Governour (of Brill, in Holland} was 
all bedewed with drinke, His truls and be were all layde downe to 
sleepe;’ Gascoigne, Voyage into Holland, αν. 1572; Works, ed. 
Hazlitt, i, 391. We should expect to find it a Du. word, but it is 
German, imported, perhaps, by way of Holland, though not in Hex- 
ham or Sewel’s dictionanes. = G. trode, trulle, a trall. It answers 
to Ο. Du.drol, ‘a pleasant or a merrie man, or a gester,’ Hexham, 
and to Dan, érold, Swed. and Icel. troll, a merry elf; see Droll. 
The orig. sense was merely a merry or droll companion. 

TRUMP (1), a trumpet, kind of wind instrument. (Ε΄, = L.?) 
ME. trumpe, trompe, Chaucer, C. T. 676 (or 674); Rob. of Brune, 
tr. of Langtoft, p. 30, 1. 13. = F. trompe, ‘a tramp, or trampet ;’ Cot. 

., Port., and Prov. trompa, Ital. tromba. B. The Span. 
and Port. trompa, as well as Ital. tromba, also mean an elephant's 
trunk, and Ital. tromba even means a pump ; the F. trompe had once 
all three senses; see Cotgrave. All the senses are included in that 
of ‘tube,’ which renders the explanation by Diez probable, viz. that 


cupati;’ cap. xlv. He adds: ‘ And in the statutes of Trinity Col- @ these words are derived, by the insertion of r and m, from Lat. tuba, 
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atube, a trumpet. The insertion of m before ὁ is common; that of Nares), short wide breeches, reaching a little above or sometimes 


r after ὁ is also found, according to Diez. 
may have been a true (vulgar) Latin form, since Russ. truba means 
both ‘tube’ and ‘trum and Lith. ¢ruba means a hom. Cf. ΟἹ 
τρῦπα, ΠῚ from 4/ TARK, to tum round; see Trope. Der. 
trump-et, M. E. trompet, Gower, C. A. iii, 217, 1. 28, from F. trompette, 
‘a trumpet,’ Cot., dimin, of F. frompe; erump-etver, from F. trompateur, 
a trampeter? ‘Cot. Also trumpet-fish ; trumpet-tongued, Macb. i. 7. 19. 
And see trumpery. 

TRUMP (2), one of the suit of cards that takes any other suit. 
(F.,=L.)_ Well-known to be a corruption of triumph; see Latimer’ 
Sermons (Parker Society), i. 1, 8, 13, and Foxe’s remarks on them, i 
vol. ii. p. xi. Trivmph in Shak, Antony, iv. 14. 20, prob, means a 
trump-card; see Nares. = F. triomphe, ‘ the card-game called raffe, 
or trump; also the ruffe or trump at it;’ Cot. See Triumph. 
Der. trump, verb; trump-card, 

TRU: Ὑ, falsehood, idle talk, trash. (F.,<L.) In Temp. 
iv. 186; and in Levins, The proper sense is deceit, or somethin 
deceptive, hence imposture, &c.=  tromperie, “a craft, wile, fraud : 
Cot.—F. tromper, ‘to cousen, deceive,’ id. B. Littré says that the 
orig. sense was to play on the trump or trumpet; thence arose the 
phrase se tromper de quelgu’un, to play with any one, to amuse oneself 
at his expense ; hence the sense to beguile, cheat. This seems to be 
the right and simple solution; and Littré also quotes, 5. v. trom 
pette (1), the phrase me joues ἐμ de la trompete, are you playing the 
trumpet with me, i.e. are you playing with me, which confirms it. 
See further under Trump (1). 

- TRUMPET, the dimin. Sttrump 

TRUNCATE, to cut off short. aS » διζηρο has ‘truncated 
fyramido7 cone, = Lat. truncata, pp. of trancare, to cut of, reduce 
to a trunk, Lat. fruncus, a trunk, stock; see Trunk. 
fruncat-ion, from F. troncation, *a truncation, trunking, Thutilation 
cutting off,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. truncationem. 

TRUNCHEON, a cadgel. short staff. (F,—L) ΜΕ. 

Chaucer, C. T. 2617 (or 2615), where it means the shaft 

of a broken spear; 80 also éronchon, King Alisaunder, 3745. = F. 

tronsom, a truncheon, or little trunk, a thick slice, luncheon, or piece 

cut off;’ Cot, Also spelt tronckon wo Ἐς, whence our spell 

mod. ΕἸ trongon. Dimin. of F. trone, ‘trunck, stock, stemme ;’ Cot. ; 
see Trunk. Der. truncheon-er, Hen. VIIL ν. 4. $4. 

"TRUNDLE, a whee, anything round; to soll. (E) Now 
chiefly used only as a verb, to roll round; the sb. occurs in’ trundle. 
bed, ἃ bed running on wheels, ¢rundle-tail, a round tail of a dog, and 
was formerly spelt trindle, trindel, trendel. " Trendyll, sb., tourn 
ouer ;" Ps ve. ‘I tryndell, as a boule or a stone dothe, γε roulle ; 
id. M.E. srendil, sb., trendelen, verb. ‘ Trendyl, troclea ;” ‘ Trendelyn 
8 rownd thynge, Trocleo, volvo,’ Prompt. Parv. ; from Α. 8. trendel, a 
circle; see farther under d. B. The change of vowel ἐς 
curious; we find O. Friesic trund, round, as well as érind, round; 
the form trundle answers to A.S. fryndel, a circle (Bosworth), whose 
only reference for it is to the gloss: ‘Circumtectum, tryndyled redf? 
in Wright's Gloss., i. 40, col. 1, where Wright prints ‘wyndyled. 
However, I also find ‘Ancile, win-tryndel, lytel scyld τ᾽ Wright's Voc. 
i. 35. Here win = dale ‘and seintryndal is ἃ little round shield; 

is establishes A. 8. tryndel, rightly to E. trundle, 
Ὑ. We find also Swed. and Dan. tnd, road nad ἢ it is su 
that there may have been a lost A.S, strong verb trindan*,to ayers (ptt. 
trand *, pp. trunden*), whence the causal verb trendan*, to cause to 
roll, make to bend (cl. E. trend), would be regularly formed. This 
seems highly probable, as it would account for trend, trendle (from 
trendan*); for trindle (from trindan*); and for trundle (from pp. 
trunden*), as well as for O. Friesic trund. δ. If this be so, the 
Teut. base is TRAND, to tum, roll ; ite inde lent of E. turn, 
Der. trundle-bed, see quotation 5. v. ruc Je bedstead occurs in 
Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 220, i. 11, in aa dated 1649; trundle 
tail, a cur, Beaum. and Fletcher, Love's Cure, iii. 3. 16, according to 
Richardson, but Darley's ed. has érindle-tail ; see, however, K. Lear, 


6.73. 

‘TR the stem of a tree, proboscis of an elephant, shaft of a 
column, chest for clothes, (F.,—L.) ‘A cheste, or ¢runke of clene 
syluer;' Fabyan, Chron, cap. 131, fol. Ixvii, ed. Ellis, p. 113. = F. 
éronc, ‘the truncke, stock, stemme, or body of a tree; also a trunk, 
‘or headlesse body jlo. the poor man's box in churches’ rience 
E trunk = box); C Lat. truncum, acc. of truncus, a trunk, 

trunk of the body, piece cut off Spelt troncus in Lucretius, i. βγη 
Lat. fruncus, adj., maimed, mutilated. Ββ. ΡΙῸΒ. from farquere, to 
twist, wrench, wrest (hence twist off, wrench off); cf. foreulum, a 
press, which is certainly from forguere. See Torture. ge The 
elephant's ἐγισιξ is named from its thickness, resembling a trees stem ; 
it occurs in Holland, tr. of Pliny, Ὁ. viii. c. 7. Der. trunived, having 


See Tube. γ. But éruba | below the knee, and striped, meaning (I suppose) trunked hose, 


cut short (cf. trusted = truncated, Spenser, F. Q. ii. §. 4). Also 
trunch-ton, q.., trunn-ion, 4. V., trounce, 4.ν. 


ΤᾺ eg as 


ἽΝ, one of the stumps or round projections on each 


san of a cannon, on which it rests in the carriage. (F.,—L.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1706. -- F. trognon, ‘the stock, stump, or trunk of a 
branchless tree;" Cot. ποίη, of tron,‘a piece of anything, a 


trunk, stem,’ &c.; Cot. This is a shortened form of tronc, due per- 
haps (as Diez suggests) to misdividing the derived word froncon as 
tron-gon ; in any case fron and trone meant the same thing, as Cot- 
grave tells us. Cf. Ital. troncone, from tronco. 
‘TRUBS, to pack, bind ῬΦ fasten as in a package or in bundles. 
(F..<L.) | M.E. trussen, P. Plowman, Β, ii, 218 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 
322,1.6. (The sb. truase, a package, is in the Prompt. Parv., p. 504.) 
= O.F. trusser, trosser (also torser), later trouser, ‘to trusse, pack, 
bind or girt in;" Cot. ‘The oldest spelling forser answers to a Low 
Lat. form tortiare* (not found), to twist together, formed from fortus, 
to twist. Cf. Low Lat. tortia, a torch, orig. a piece 


to twist, wra 
as above. Also trous-ers, 4. γι, trouss-eau, 
TRUST, confidence, belief, credit, ‘ground ‘ef confidence. (Scand) 
M. E. trust, Ancren Riwle, p. 202, 1.7. Not E., but Scand. = 
traust, trust, protection, firmness, confidence; Dan. and Swed. μὴ 
comfort, consolation. ἜΘ. trost, consolation, help, protection.Goth. 
trausti, a covenant; Eph. ii.t2. β. The Teut. type is TRAUSTA, 
125; formed with suffix -sta from the Teut. base TRAU, to 
believe ; see ‘True, Tro trust, verb, M. E. trusten, O. Eng. 
Homilies, i. 213, 1. | uber; trust-ee, one Who is trusted, a coined 
word, with the suffix -ee = F.é (Lat. -atus); trust-ful, 1 Hi 
. 434, trust-ful-ly, trust-fal-ness ; trust-less, Shak. Lucrece, 2; 
ΠΕ. frusti, Ancren Riwle, p. 334, 1. 31; frust-i-ly, trust-ioness ; trust 
worthy (not in Todd’s Johnson), trust-worthi-ly, trustaworthi-ness, 
Also mistrust, q. V.y tryst, 4. ¥. 
TRUTH, sb.; see True. Doublet, trotk. 
TRY, to test, sift, select, examine judicially, examine experi- 
mentally; also, to endeavour. (F.=L.) The old sense is usually 
tos sift, select, pick out. M.E. trien, éryen, P. Plowman, B. i. 205, 
5. tryym, Eligo, preéligo, discemo τ᾿ Prompt. Parv.=F. trier, 
‘top ick, chuse, cull out from among others;’ Cot. Cf. Prov. tnar, 
oose, ἐγὶ yw Lat. tritare, to triturate; cf, 
Ital. ont ~ also to grinde or thresh come,’ 
Florio. =Lat. frites, PP. of terere, to Tub, to thresh com ; see Trite. 
é Diez explains it thus: Lat. terere granum is to thresh com; the 
τον. friar lo gra de la palka is to separate the com from the ἜΣ 3 
t the 


to which he adds other arguments, It would appea: 
meaning passed over from the threshing of corn to the 
the grain from the straw, and thence to the notion οἱ 
culling, ling, pari ing. To «ry gold is to purify it; cf. 
Merch. 7. 53: ‘the fire seven times éried thi 5, 
Der. fry, sb., Timon, v.1.11. Also trying; try-sail, a small sail 
tried when the wind is very high. Also tri-al, a coined word, spelt 
triall in Frith’s Works, p. 81, col. 1. 
_TRYST, TRIST, Ay ‘appointment to meet, an appointed meet- 
ing. (Scand.) See Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary. Properly a pledge. 
ME. frist, tryst, ἃ variant of trust.‘ Lady, in you is all my fryste;* 
Erl of Tolous, 550, in Ritson, Met. Romances, vol. iii. Cf. Icel. treysta, 
to confirm, rely on; from ἐγαμεί, trust, protection. See Trust. 
TUB, a ind of v vessel, a small cask. (O.LowG.) M.E. tubbe, 
Chaucer, C. Τὶ 3621. Not improbably a term introduced by Flemish 
brewers.=O. Du. tobbe, ‘a tubbe ;’ Hexham; mod. Du. tobbe; Low 
Ο. tubbe, a tub, esp. a tub in which orange-trees are planted. Root 
unknown. The G. zuber, cognate with Low G. tiver, means 
a two handled-vessel, and is the same as O. H.G. zupar, zubar ; this 
is derived from zwi, later zwei, two, and the suffix -bar (as in frucht- 
bar, fruit-bearing) from O.H.G. beran, peran, to bear. Thus G. zu-ber 
= Low G. té-ver (= two-bearing), i.e. a vessel bome or carried by 
two handles. But this throws no light on tub, since tubbe and tover 
are a long way a Der. tubs-y, tub-like, 
TUBE, a pipe, long hollow cylinder. (F,=L.) Τὰ Milton, P. L. 
iii. 590.—F. tube, ‘a conduit-pipe ;’ Cot.= Lat. tubum, acc. of tvbas, 
ἃ pipe, tube; akin to tuba, atrumpet. Root uncertain. Der. tub-ing, 
ἃ [κερὶ ἢ of tube; tubul-ar, from Lat. twbwl-us, dimin, of tubus; tubul- 
ated, sd trom Lat. tubulatus, formed like a pipe. And see trump (1). 
‘a knob ona root, a rounded root. (L.) ‘Tuber, a 
truffle, a knot in a tree,’ &c.; Phillips, ed. 1617.—Lat. tuber, a 
bump, swelling, tumour, Knob on plants, a truffle. Τὸ be divided as 
tu-b-er (cf, Lat. με, it rains); allied to tu-mere, 
to swell; so tl τὴν tuber swellis See Tumid. Der. 


ἃ trunk; trunb-line (of a railway); trunk-hose, trunbbreeches (see 4 tuber-cle, from F. tubercle, "the small rising or swelling of ἃ pimple 


TUCK. 
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Cot., from Lat. tuber-cu-lum, double dimin. of tuber; whence tuber-® pears as Α. 5. tedn, G. zicken, Goth. tivkan, to draw, whence ἃ great 
eul-ar, tubercul-ous =F, tuberculeux, ‘swelling,’ Cot. Also tuber-ous | number of derivatives have arisen. One of these derivatives, to tow, 


(Phillips), from F. tubereux, ‘swelling, bunchy,’ Cot., from Lat. 
tuberosus, fall of swellings; also tuber-ose (Phillips), directly from 
Lat. tuberosus. Also truffle, q. v.; trifle, 4. ν.; pro-tuber-ant. 

TUCK (1), to draw close together, fold or gather in ἃ dress. 
(O.Low G.) ΜΕ. tubben. *Tubkyn vp, or stykkyn vp, trukkyn vp or 
stakkyn vp, Sugfarcino ;’ Prompt. Parv.. Chaucer bas fubked, i.e. with 
the frock drawn up under the girdle, C.T. 623; also y-tukked, 7319. 
Not an E. word, but borrowed from abroad. Low G. tubken, tokken, 
to pull up, draw up, tuck up; also to entice; allied to Low G. tuken, 
to ruck up, lie in folds, as a badly made garment. The same word 
as Ὁ. Du, tocken, ‘to entise,’ Hexham. + G. zucken, to draw or 
twitch up, to shrug. B. This is a secondary verb, formed (like 
tug) from the pp. of the strong verb appearing as Goth. tiukan, Α. 8, 
tele, Οἱ tichen’ to draw. It a mere variant of TUg, q.v.; πὰ ἃ 
doublet of Tug and Touch. The verb means ‘to draw up with 
‘a tug or twitch,’ to hitch up. Der. tuck, sb., a fold; tucker, a piece 
of cloth tucked in over the bosom. Doublets, fug, touch, q.v. 
ἐσ ΜΕ. trukken, in Prompt. Parv. as above, is ἃ 1. word ; 
Swed. trycka, Dan. trybke, to press, squeeze; cf. G. driicken, 

TUCK (2), a rapier. (F.,=Jtal.—G.) | ‘Dismount thy ἐκεῖ" 
Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 244. A fencing term, and, like other such terms, an 
Ital. word, but borrowed through French. Just as E. ticket is from 
F estiquet or etiquet, so tuck is a corruption of F. estoc (perhaps 
sometimes étoc). =F, estoc, ‘the stock of a tree; . .. also a rapier, or 
tuck; also a thrust ;’ Cot. = Ital. sfoceo, ‘a truncheon, a tuck, a short 
sword ;’ Florio. =G, stock, a stump, stock, stick, staff; cognate with 
E. Stock, q. v. 

TUOKEF, a flourish on a trumpet. (Ital,—Teut.) _In Hen. V, 
iv. a. 35.= Ital. toccata, a prelude to a piece of music; Florio only 
gives foceata, ‘a touch, a touching ;’ but he notes focco di cam, 

(lit, touch of the bell), ‘a knock, a stroke, ἃ knell or peale, or 
toule upon the bells.’ Toccata is properly the fem. of the pp. of 
toccare, to touch; of Tent. origin. See ouch. And compare 
Η day of the week. (ξ) ΜΕ. Trwesday; 
spelt Tewisday in W: Select Works, ed. Amold, ii. 75, 1. 14.— 
A.S. Tiwes deg, Mark, xiv. 1, rubric. Lit, the day of Tiw, of which 
jwes is the gen. case. + Icel. Tys dagr, the day of Tyr; where Tys 
is the gen, of Tyr, the god of war. + Dan, Tirsdag. + Swed. Tisdag. 
+G. Dienstog, M. H. Ὁ. Zistag, O.H. G.-Zies ἐπε, the day of Zi, 
god of war. B. The A.S. Tiw, Icel, Tyr, O. H. G. Ziv, answers 
to the Lat. Mars as far as the sense goes; but the name itself answers 
to Lat. Ju in Fucpiter, Gk. Ζεύς, Skt. Dyaus, and means ‘ the shining 
‘one.’ DIW, to shine ; see Jovial, 
we ΠΝ a'small cluster or knot, crest (Fag Tet) ‘With a 
noppe, othir-wyse callyd ἃ uf? ;’ Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 36, in 
a will dated 1463. σὺ tuft fi toft) of heres καὶ tuft οἱ hairs; 
Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 1 (or 555). The τ form should rather be 
tuff, as in prov. Ἐν ἐμῇ, a lock of hair. (Halliwell), Lowland Sc. tuff, 
ἃ taft of feathers (Jamieson). The final ¢ was due to confusion with 
(2), q.v.; or it may have been excrescent ; I do not find a sup- 
F. dimin. form toujfet.=F. touffe; ‘ touffe de cheveux, a tuft or 

lock of curled hair;" Cot. [He also gives touffe de bois, ‘a hoult. a 
tuft of trees growing near a house ;’ which was easily confused with 
tuft (2) below.) ‘Of ‘Teut. orig cf, G. zopf, a weft of hair, tuft, 
pigtail; O. Du. top, ‘a tuft of haire, a top,’ Hexham; Icel. toppr, 
ἃ top, tuft or lock of hair, a horse's crest. See Top. In this sense, 
inft ig really a derivative of top.  @] Note W. tuff, a tuft, prob. 
borrowed from Middle English, and shewing the correct E. form. 

‘TUFT (2), TOFT, a plantation, a green knoll. (Scand.) Halliwell 
gives M. E. fuft, a plantation ; it is difficult to be quite sure whether 
this belongs to the present word or the word above. M.E. toft, a knoll. 
‘A toure on ἃ fof! =a tower ona knoll; P. Plowman, B. prol. 14.= 
Tcel. topt (pronounced tof), also tupt, toft, tuft, tomt, a green tuft or 
knoll, a tok, a space marked out for a building. So also dial. Swed. 
i6ft, Swed. tom, a toft, piece of ground; Norweg. tuft, also tomt, 
a clearing, piece of ground for a house or near a house. (The 
accent over o in the 


simply ‘a clearing,’ 
would often be a green 
Icel. tomr, Swed. fom, empty, void (Mébius); see Toom. 

TUG, to pull, drag along. (0. Low 6.) | M.E. toggen, Prompt. 
Parv.; Ancren Riwle, p. 424, last line but one, where it means to 
sport or dally. It is a mere doublet of ἐμεὰ (1) and of touch. 

). Du. tocken, tucker, ‘to touch, to play, to sport, to allure, enti 
Hexham. The sense of ‘allure’ is due to an older sense ‘to draw,’ 
which is still the chief characteristic sense of the verb. It is a 


secondary verb, formed from the pp. of the strong verb which ap-, 


comes very near to fug in sense. See Tow (1), Tuck (1), Touch. 
Cf. the sbs. following, viz. O. Du. toge, ‘a draught of bere,’ Hex- 
ham ; G. zug, a pull, tug, draught, Icel. tog, a tow-rope;; also Icel. 
taggla, to tug. Der. tug, sb. —Doublets, tuck (1), touch. 

ΟΝ, care and instruction of the young. (F..=L.) *Twicyon 
and gouernaunce ;’ Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ὃ. i. ς, 6, § 4.= 
F. tuition, ‘tuition, protection ;’ Cot.—Lat. tuitionem, acc. of tuitio, 

tection. Lat. tit-ws, pp. of tueri, to watch, protect. The base is 
j, to see, watch, observe; occurring in Latin only. Der. in-tuition; 
and see twtel-age, tw-tor. 

», the name of a flower. (F.,—Ital.,—Tark., = Pers. = Hin- 
dustdni), In Ben Jonson, Pan's Anniversary (Shepherd).—F. tulippe, 
also tulipan, ‘the delicate flower called a ulipa, or tulipie, or Dalma- 
tian Cap;’ Cot. So called from its likeness to a turban. = Ital. tulipa, 
tulipano, a tulip. Turk. tulbend, vulgar pronunciation of dulbend, a 
turban; Zenker’s Turk. Dict. p. 433.— Pers. dulband, a turban; a 
word of Hindustdni origin. See Turban. Doublet, turban. 

TUMBLE, to fall over, fall suddenly, roll over. (E.) M.E. 
tumblen, Wyclif, Matt. xiv. 6, in one MS. of the later version; tom- 
blen, King Alisaunder, 2465. Frequentative form (with the usual -ἰς 
for εἰ.) of tumben or tomben; in Trevisa, iv. 365, we have pe wenche 
pat tombede (various reading lomblede) ; Stratmann.=A.S. tumbian, 
to tumble, turn heels over head, Matt. xiv. 6; in some old pictures 
of this scene, Herodias’ daughter is represented as standing on her 
head. Du. tuimelen, to tumble; Ο. Du. tumelen (Hexham), also 
tommelen, tummelen, id. + G. taumeln, tummeln, to reel, to stagger; 
O. H.G. ttimén, to turn round and round, whence #iimdri, a tumbler, 
acrobat. 4 Dan. twmle, Swed. tumla, to tumble, toss about. The F. 
tomber is of Teut. origin. B. It will be observed that, contrary 
to Grimm's law, the word begins with ¢ both in German and English; 
this points to loss of initial s, and identifies the word with Stum- 
ble, q.v. Der. tumble, sb. ; fumbl-er, an acrobat, L. L. L. iii. 190, 
which took the place of Α. 8. twmbere; ‘Saltator, tumbere,’ Wright's 
Voc. i. 39, col. 2; cf. ‘Saltator, a tumbler,’ in ἃ Nominale of the 
1gth century, id. 218, col. 1; also fumbl-er, a kind of drinking-glass, 
orig. without 2 foot, so that it could not be set down except uj 
its side when empty, Also tumb-r-el (see Nares), spelt tumrell-cart 
in Palsgrave, (for which he gives tumbreaw as the F. equivalent), from 
O. F. tumbrel, tumberel, later tumbereau, ‘a tumbreli, σις, also spelt 
tomberel, tombereau (Cot.), lit. a fumble-cart, or two-wheeled cart 
which could be tumbled over or uptumed to deposit the manure 
with which it was usually laden; derived from F. tomber, to fall, 
ἃ word of Teut. origin, as above. 

TUMEFY, to cause to swell, also to swell. (F,=L.) Spelt 
tumify in Phillips, who also has the sb. tumsfaction.= F. tumefier, ‘to 
make to swelle, or puffe up;’ Cot.<Low Lat. tumeficare *, put for 
Lat. tumefacere, to tumefy, make to swell.= Lat. tume-, for tumere, to 
‘swell; and facere, to make; see Tumid and > Der. tume 
faction, as if from Lat. tumefactio* (not used), from sumefactus, pp. of 
‘tumefacere. 

TUMID, inflated, bombastic. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vii. 288.— 
Lat. tumidus, swelling. — Lat, tumere, to swell. 4/ TU, to swell, in- 
crease ; whence also Gk. ri-An, rh-Aos, a swelling. Cf. Skt. tu, to be 
powerful, to increase, Der. fumid-ly, -ness. Also (from fumere) tw-m-our, 
a swelling, Milton, Samson, 185, from F. fumevr, ‘a tumor, swelling,’ 
Cot., from Lat. acc. tumorem. And see tum-ult, tum-sd-us. From 1) 
same root are tu-ber, pro-tuber-ant, truffle, trifle, to-tal, shumb, 

TUMULT, excitement, uproar, agitation, (F.,—L.) In K. John, 
iv. a, 247} tumulte in Levins. F. fumulte,‘a tumult, uprore;” Cot. 
= Lat, tumultum, acc. of tumultus. ἃ restless swelling or surging up, 
a tumult.=Lat, twm-ere, to swell; cf. tumulus, ‘of which dumultus 
seems to be an extended form. See Tumulus, Tumi: Der. 
tumult, verb, Milton, tr. of Ps. ii. 1; tumult-w-ar-y, from F, tumultuaire, 
‘tumultuary,’ Cot., from Lat. tumultwarius, hurried. Also tumult-w 
ou, Rich. Ii, iv. 140, from F. tumultuenx, ‘ tumultuous,’ Cot., from 
Lat. ¢umultuosus, full of tumult, which from tumultu-, crude form of 
tumultus, with suffix -osus; tumultuourly, -ness, 

‘TUMULUS, a mound of earth over a grave. (L.) A late word 
not in Todd’s Johnson. Lat. fvmulus, a mound; lit. a swelling. 
Lat. tum-ere, to swell; see Tumid, And see tomb. 

TUN, a large cask; see Ton. 

tone, sound, melody, a melodious air. (F. 
“With many a tune and many a note;’ Gower, C. A. iii, 303, 1. 

F. ton, ‘a tune, or sound ;᾽ Cot.= Lat, tonum, acc. of tonus, ἃ sound. 
= Gk. τόνος, a tone; see @ The old word tune was after- 
wards modified to fone, which is a later form. Der. tune, verb, 
Two Gent. iv. a. 25; fune-able, Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 1.184; twn-er, Romeo, 
30; tune-ful, Spenser, Tears of the Muses, 27; tunecful-ly ; twne- 
sponser, Sonnet 44. 


-L,=Gk) 
8. 


TUNGSTEN. 


heavy metal. (Swedish.) 
wolfram, and scheelium mC from the discoverer). ‘From tungstate of 
lead, Scheele in 1781 obtained tungstic acid, whence the brothers De 
Luyart in 1786 obtained the metal;’ Haydn, Dict. of Dates. ‘The 
name indicates Aeavy stone, in consequence of the high specific gravit 
of its Swedish ore;’ Engl. Cycl. The word is Swedish.=S' 
tungsten, compounded of tung, heavy; and ste, a stone. Ferrall and 
Re Dict. gives the very word tungsten, tungsten, from 
Danish elements, viz. tung, heavy, and een ‘Swed. 
aten, Dan. stem, are cognate with E. Stone. Swed. and Dan. sung 
ἃ load, bunga, to 
funky, 


are the same as Icel. pungr, heavy; whence ps 
load. Perhaps from 4/ TU, to swell, be strong; cf. Lithuan. 
1 become fat, infin. ἐὰληὶ ; see Tumid and Thumb. 

TUNIC, an under-garment, loose frock. oe) Introduced directly 
‘from the Latin, before the Norman con AS. tunica, tunece. 
“Tunica, μέρα τ᾿ also ‘Tonica, tunece ;* Wright's Vee, i. 39, col. 23 
284, col. 2.—Lat. tunica, an under-garment ‘of the Romans, worn by 
both sexes: whence also F. tuni (Cot.), Root unknown. Der. 
tunic-le, P. Plowman, B. xv. 163, ‘From Ὁ, Ἐ tunicle (Roquefort) = Lat. 
tunicula, dimin. of tunica, Also tunic-at-ed, a botanical term, from 
Lat. tunicatus, provided with a coating; from tunica in the sense of 
coating, membrane, or husk. 

a hollow vessel for conve ig liquors into bottles, 
a funnel, a passage cut through a hill. (F.,=L.) Formerly, when a 
chimney meant a fireplace, a funnel often meant a chimney, or flue. 
*Tonnell to fyll wyne with, axtonnoyr ; Palsgrave. ‘Tonnell of a 


chymney, tuyau;” id. Hence the sense of flue, shaft, railway-tunnel. 
=O. Flom (Barguy), Inter tonneay, + tun, or (generally) any 
great vessel, or piece of cask for wine, &c., as a tun, hogshead, &c., 


also a tunnell for partridges ;* Cot. The tunnel for partridges was a 
long tunnel or covered made of light wire, strengthened with 
hoops, into which partridges ‘were decoyed, and from which they could 
not afterwards escape. Ci. prov. E. funndl, a funnel, an arched drain. 

The word evidently once meant a sort of cask, then a ‘a hooped pipe or 
funnel, then a flue, shaft, &c. In the Bury ed. Tymms, p. 20, 
‘we find (in 1463) ‘my newe hous with the iij. funny of chemeneyis ;* 

Mr. Tymms remarks (p. 241): ‘The passage of the chimney was called 
ἃ tunnel till the beginning of the present century, and the chimney- 
shaft is still called a tun,’ '. tonneau is the dimin, of F. tonne, 
‘tan Cot. Ultimately of Lat. origin; seeTon. Der. tunnel, verb; 

modern. 

TUNNY, the name of a fish. (F..—L.,=Gk.) ‘A tuny fish, 
thunnus ν᾽ Levins, Palsgrave gives ‘Tonny, fysh,’ without any F. 
equivalent. The final -y is an E. addition.=F. chon, ‘a tunny fish,” 
Cot.—Lat. thunnum, acc. of thunnus,a tunny; also spelt thyanus.— 
Gk. θύννος, a tunny; also spelt θῦνος. Lit. ‘the darter,’ the fish that 
darts about (cf. E. dart), = Gk. θύνειν, allied to θύειν, to rush along. 
/ DHU, to shake, blow, ru Dust. 

TURBAN, 


penser, F.Q. iv. 11. 28; 
his Lenten ‘Stuffe (1598) has furbanto;;* 
τα. (Todd remarks that it is spelt 


Ἢ [τὴ et Zegls Βὶ of Pe id ed 
tulibant in Puttenham, desie (1589), and tulipant repeatedly 
in Sir T, Herbert's Travels. As e fact, Puttenham has tolibont, Art 


of Poesie, b. ili. c. 24; ed. Arber, p. ‘These forme with are 
really more correct, as'will be seen’ and answer to the occasional Ἐν 
form tolopan, given in Cotgrave as equivalent to turbant.)—F. tur- 

iven by Cotgrave, s.v. talopan), but ‘sually turban, “a turbant, 
a Turkish hat;’ Cot.=Ital. furbante, ‘a tarbant,’ &.; Florio.= 
Turkish tulbend, vulgar _Prcgancation of Turkish dulbend, a turbans 
a word borrowed from Zenker's Dict., p. 433, Col. 3. = Pers. 
dulband, ἃ turban; Rich. Dict. p. 681. Villers, in his Etym. Pers, 
Di col. 2, says that dalband seems to, be of Hindusténi 
ind. dulband, a turban ; Shakespeare, Hind. Dict. p. 1059. 


origin. 
See tulip. 


appear to be a Celtic word. Nor is it Dutch. 


TURMOIL. 


Also called TURBULENT, disorderly, restless as a crowd, producing com- 
turbulent, 


motion, (F,=L) "In Hamlet, iii, 1. 4.=F. turbulent, ὁ 
blustering ;’ Cot. = Lat, turbulentus, full of commotion or “disturbance. 
=Lat. turb-are, to disturb.—Lat. turba, a crowd of people; see 
Trouble. Der. turbulent-ly; turbulence, Troil. v. 3.11, from F. 
turbulence (which Cotgrave omits, but see Littré), which from Lat. 
turbulentia’; also turbulenc-y, from Lat. turbulentia, 
, the same as Terreen, q. v. 

TURF, the surface of land matted with roots of grass, &c., sward, 
sod, peat. (E.) Μ,. Ε. turf, sometimes torf; pl. furues ( = turwes), 
Havelok, 9393 Chaucer, C.T. 10109.—A.S. turf (dat. fyrf), tar, 
‘A.S. Chron: an. 189 (Land ‘So also: ‘Gleba, turf” Wright's 
Voc. i, 37, col. 13 pl. tyrf, id. ti. 40, col. 1. + Du. turf, peat Tost 


tonf dart, sod, peat. Dan. tire. 4 Swed, torf + © 
turf (cited by Fick and Stratmann; the mod. G. forf being borrowed 
from Low German). B. All from Teut. base TORBA, turf, 


Fick, iii. 119, Prob. cognate with Skt. darbsa, a kind of grass, Benfey, 
Ῥ. 388 ; so called from its being twined or matted together, from Skt. 
dribh, to string, to bind. = 4/ DARBH. to wind, twine, knit together, 
Fick, i. 107; cf. Lithuan. dribsi, to hang on ta anything, cleave to it, 
drobé, sery fe linen. Der.sturj-y, Temp. iv. 62. 

TURGID, swollen, pompous, bombastic. (L.) In Blount's Gloss, 
ed.1674. = Lat. fur swollen, extended. = Lat. turgere, to swell out. 
Root uncertain, jurgid-ly, -ness, turgid-i-ty. Also turg-esc-ence, 
Sir T. Browne, Vale ro Ὁ. ii. α. 7, part 5, formed 23 if from Lat. 
turgescentia *, swelling up, from turgescere, inceptive form of turgere. 

TURKEY, the name ofa bird. (F..= Pers.) Ἔκ τοῖο, or ταῖς 
of India, auis ita dicta, quod ex Africa, et, ut nonnulli volunt 
India vel Arabia ad nos illata sit; Belg. Indische haen, Teut. Indian 
shun, Calckuttisch hun, i.e, Gallina india seu Calecuttensis, Ital. gallo, 
ὁ gallina d'India, Hispan. pauon de las Indias, Gall. poulle d’ Inde,” & 

finshen, ed. 1627. ‘A furkie, or Ginnie henne, Belg. Indisch hinne, 
Test. Indianisch henn, Ital. gallina d’ India, Hispan. gallina Morisea, 
3 id. Turkey in Shak. means 13) the bird, τ Hen. 1V, ii. 1. 293 

ῷ adj. Turkish, Tam. Shrew, ii. 355; hence he also says furbey-coch, 

Ἢν ΝΕ, ἢ, 5, 36. ‘Meliagrides, Beis that we call Aennes of Ginnie 
or Turkey Aennes;' Cooper's Thesaurus, ed. 1565. Turkeys were 
‘unknown in Europe until introduced from the New World;’ see 
Trench, Study of Words. The date of their introduction seems 
to be about 1530. As they were strange birds, they were hastily 
called Turkey-cocks and ‘Turkey-hens, ἣν which it was merely 
meant that they were foreign; it must be remembered that 
Turkey was at that time a vague term, and often meant Tartary. 
‘Turkie, Tartaria;’ Levins, Similarly, the French called the bird 
poule di Inde, whence mod. F, dinde, a turkey; Cotgrave gives: 
‘Dindar, Indar, ἃ turky-cock,’’ Minsheu, in his Span, Dict. gives 

re Morisca, a hen of Guynie, gallina de India, a Turkie hen ;” 
whilst in his Eng. Dict. (as quoted above) he calls gallina Morisca, 
the turkey-hen; shewing that he was not in the fest particular. 

‘The German Calecutische hakn, ἃ turkey-cock, means ‘a cock of Cal- 
cutta,’ from Calecat, Calcutta ; ἃ name extremely wide of the mark. 
B. The E. Turkey, though here used as an adj. (since turkey is short 
for turkey-cock or turkey-hen) was also used as a sb., ta denote the 
name of the country, = F. Turquie, " Turkie,’ Cot. = F. Ture, τῷ.» 
Turque, £., ‘Turkish, id. [The word is not Turkish, but Persian; the 
Turkish word for Turk is ‘osmdnit.] Pers. Turk, ‘a Turk, compre- 
hending likewise those numerous nations of Tartars ... who claim 
descent from Turk, the son of Japhet... . Also, a Scythian, bar- 
barian, robber, plunderer, villain, vagal ‘bon 
p.392. Hence Pers. Turki, “Turkish, nF urkelike 3 id ἜΤ 
also maize was called Turkey wheat, F. bled de Turquie; We 


TEURAEEEEG, the root ofan E, Indian plant, used as a 


llow 

dye, and in curry-powder. (F.=L-) Spelt turmerick in Phillips 
ed. 1706; also in Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Revel (Perfumer). 
A gross corruption of the F, name.=F. terre turmeric; not 
riven in Littré under terre, but under Curcuma he says that the root 
called in commerce “safran des Indes, et carcuma, dite serre-mérite, 


i) quad called by the French terra merit 
terra merita male dicitur,’ see Royle, Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine, 
p. 87; Eng. Cycl. Division Arts and Sciences, I suy suppose it means 
‘excellent earth.’=Lat. terra, earth; and merita, fem. of meritus, 

pp. of mereri, to deserve. But terra merita is prob. a barbarous 
Perraption; perhaps of Arab karkam, kurkwm, saffron or curcuma; 

Rich. Dict, p. 1181. 

TURMO! excessive labour, tumult, bustle; as a verb, to 
harass. (F.?—L.?) ‘The turmoyle of his mind being refrained;" 
Udal, on St. John, c.11(R.) The Pe turmoild occurs in Spenser, 
F.Q. iv. 9. 39; and in Shak, 2 Hen. VI, iv. 10.18. The origin is 
g somewhat doubtful ; the form is prob. corrupt, the latter part of thé 


TURN. 


word being assimilated to E. moil, 
B. It has been suggested that it may have something to do with O.F. 
tremouille, ‘the hopper of a mill,’ id., also called fremie, and prob. 
80 called from being in continual movement, from Lat. tremere, to 
tremble, shake, This is rendered more probable by observing that 
Cotgrave also gives the same word with the spelling trameul, which 
is sufficiently near to the E. form, It is also spelt tremoie (Burguy), 
tremuye (Roquefort); and Roquefort also gives the verb éremuer, to 
disquiet, and the sb. tremuet, agitation, also from Lat. sremere. Cf. 
Prov. E. tremmle, to tremble. See Tremble. 
TURN, to cause to revolve, transfer, convert, whirl round, change. 
(F.=L)’ M.E. tournen, tornen, turnen; Ormulum, 169. = F. 
tourner, Ὁ. Εν torner, turner, to turn,=Lat. fornare, to tum in a 
lathe, to turn.=Lat. fornus, a lathe, tumer’s wheel. B. The 
Lat. fornus is cognate with (rather than borrowed from) Gk. répvos, 
ἃ carpenter's tool to draw circles with, compasses, whence τορνεύειν, 
to tuin, work with a lathe. Allied to Gk. ropés, adj. piercing, τείρειν, 
to pierce, Lat. terere, to rub. =4/ TAR, to rub, hence to bore a hole; 
see Trite. Der. turn, sb., turner; turn-er-y, from F. tournerie, "ἃ 
turning, turer's work; turn-in, turn-ing-point ; turn-coat, Much Ado, 
i. 1. 123; turn-key, one who tums a 
q.¥.; furn-sfit, one who turns a spit; turnstile, a stile that tums, 
Butler's Hudibras, pt. i. ς, 3, 1.23; turn-table, a table that turns. 
‘Also (from fornare) four, tour-na-mant, tour-ni-quét, 
TU. ἢ TURNEP, « plant with a round root, used for food. 
(F,=L.; and 1.) The pl. turneps is in Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
Ὁ. xviii. c. 13; spelt twrneppes in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii, 
c.g. 1 The latt ‘of the word is nep or περὲ. We find * wi 
nepe, Cucurbita, brionia' in Prompt. Parv. p. 528. ‘Hoc bacar, nepe; 
Wright's Voc. i. 191, col. 2. ‘As ἃ nefe white’ = as white as 2 
turnip; Destruction of Troy, 3076, This is from A.S. πάρ, a turnip, 
Dorrowed from Lat. napus, a kind of tumip. “Napus, κάρι Rapa, 
πάρ; Wright's Voc. i, 31, col. 5, Hence the etymological spelling 
should rather be turnep than turnip, and we know that the latter part 
of the word is pure Latin. Cf. Irish and Gael. neip, a turnip, W. 
meiten (prob. for neifen), 8. The former part of the word is less 
obvious; but it is most likely F. our in the sense of ‘wheel.’ to 
signify its round shape, as if it had been ‘tumed.’ Cotgrave gives, 
among the senses of four, these: ‘also a spinning-wheel, a tum, or 
turer's wheel.” Or it might be the E. turn, used in a like sense; 
Cotgrave also gives: ‘Tournoir, a turn, turning-wheel, or tumers 
wheel, called a lathe or lare.’ It makes but little difference, since F. 
four is the verbal sb. of tourner, to tum; see Tour, . Cf. 
Ital. ¢orno, ‘a turne, a turers or spinners wheele,’ Florio; W. turn, a 
turn, also round. 
IKE, a gate set across a road to stop those liable to 
toll. (Hybrid; F.,—L.; and C.) The name was given to the toll- 
gate, because it took the place of the old-fashioned turnstile, which 
‘was made with four horizontal pikes or arms revolving on the top of 
a post. The word occurs in this sense as early as in Cotgrave, who 
translates F. tour by ‘a tum, ... also, a turn-pike or turning-stile. 
So also: ‘I move upon my axle like a turnpike ;’ Ben Jonson, Si 
of News, iii. 1 (Picklock); see Nares. The word turn-pike was also 
used in the sense of chevaux de Frise, a8 in Phillips, ed.1706. From 
‘Turn and Pike. Der. turn-pike-gate, turn-pike-road, 
the resinous juice of the terebinth tree, &c. 
(F.,<L.—Gk.) In Levins, ed. 1570.—F. ¢urbentine, " turpentine τ᾿ 
Cot.=Lat. terebinthinus, made from the terebinth-tree.—Gk. repe- 
βίνθινος, made from the tree called τερέβινθος ; see Torebinth. 
TURPITUDE, baseness, depravity. (F.,.—L.) In Shak. Troil. 
V. 2, 112... Ε΄ turpitude, ‘turpitude ;’ Cot.= Lat. turpitudo, baseness. 
= Lat. turpi-, crude form of turpis, base; with suffix -tudo, β. The 
Lat. turpis is ‘shameful,’ that from which one turns away on account 
of shame, or one who furns away because he is ashamed; cf. Skt. 
trap, to be embarrassed, be ashamed, causal érdpaya; to make 
ashamed; when used with the prep. apa, Skt. trap means to turn 
away on account of shame. The Skt. trap is cognate with Gk. 
Yang totum: see Trope.=4/ TARK, to tum. 
‘RQUOISE, TURQUOIS, TURKOISE, TURKIS, a 
recious stone. (F.,=Ital.,=Pers.) In Cotgrave; also Palsgrave 
Ὁ * Tourgues, 8 precious stone, fourguois.” Twreas, a turquoise, 
Bale’s Works, p. 607 (Parker Soc.).=F. turquoise, ‘a turquois, of 
Turkish stone τ᾿ Cot. [Turquoise is the fem. of Turquois, * Turkish,’ 
id.]—=Ital. Turckesa, ‘a blue precious stone called ἃ Turkoise; 
Florio. The sense is Turkish; the F. turquoise, Ital. turchesa, answer 
to a Low Lat. turchesia, fem. of turchesivs; and turchesius is found 
with the sense of turquoise in a.v. 1347 (Ducange). It is an adj. 
form, from Low Lat. Turcus, a Turk, which is from Pers. turk, 

a Turk; see Turkey. 
IT, a small tower. (F..=L.) M.E. touret, Chaucer, 


key, a warder ; turn-pike, | 


TWEAK. 669 


.v., and the former part to furn.®small tower;’ Cot. Dimin, of F. tour (O. F. tor, tur), a tower; see 


Tower. Der. turret-ed. 

TURTLE (1), a turtle-dove, kind of pigeon. (L.) | M.E. turtle, 
Chaucer, C. T. 10013. A.S. turtle, *Turtur, turtle ;’ Wright's Voc, 
i, 29, col. 2.— Lat. furtur, a turtle: with the common change from 
rtol. Hence also G. turtel-taube, a turtle-dove; Ital. tortora, tortola, 
a turtle. }. The Lat. tur-tur is of imitative origin; due to a repeti- 
tion of tur, imitative of the coo of @ pigeon. Cf. hirren, to coo. 

TURTLE (2), the sea-tortoise. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
This word is absolutely the same as the word above. It occurs, 
according to Richardson, in Dampier's Voyages, an. 1687. The 
English sailors having a difficulty with the Portugucse fartaruga, a 
tortoise or turtle, and the Span. tortuga, tortoise, turtle, overcame 
that difficulty by substituting the E. turtle, with a grand disregard of 
the difference between the two creatures. The Span. and Port. names 
did not readily suggest the E. tortoise; whereas fartaruga could easily 
Decome fortaluga®, and then tortal® for short. 

clamation of impatience. (E.) Common in Shak. 

1. ας ἂς. Holinshed (or Stanihurst) gives the 
form twisk. ‘There is a . . disdainfull interiection vsed in Insh called 
goagh. which is as much in English as twis Holinshed, Desc. of 
reland, c. 8, ® Twisk is expressive of disgust ; cf. pish ; also ἐμέ. 

TUSK, a long pointed tooth. (E.) Shak. uses the pl. form 
dushes, Venus, 617, 694. M.E. tusk, tuseh, tosch; spelt tosche, Prompt. 
Parv.; we even find the pl. fuses in K, Alisaunder, 6547.—A.S. δ 
almost always spelt ἐμὸς, esp. in the pl. fusas, just as A.S. fise is 
often spelt fix; here x=cs, by metathesis of sc, Spelt tux, translated 
“ grinder’ by Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 95, § 49. ‘Canini, vel colo- 
melli, mannes tuxas;' Wright's Voc. i. 43, col. 1. +O. Fries. tus 
a }. Perhaps A. 8. tuse stands for twise * (like tush for twit 
see Tush), with the notion of double tooth, or very strong tooth, from 
A.S. twis, double, with adj. suffix - (Aryan -ka). ‘Twegen getwisan’ 
=two twins, occurs in Gen. xxxviii. 27; and twis is connected with 


an Α. 8. twise*, See 
TUBSLE, to scufle. (E.) The same as fousle, to disorder, fre- 


Ὁ. Der. tusk-ed, tusk-y. 

nent. of Touse, q.v. 

Stor, an exclamation of impatience. (E.) Common in Shak. 
Merry Wives, i. 1.117; ἄς, ‘And that he said . . Tut, tut, tut ;* 
State Trials, Hen. VIII, an. 1536; Q. Anne Boleyn. (R.) Cf. F. trut, 
‘an interjection importing indignation, tush, tut, fy man;’ Cot, ‘Ptrot, 
skornefulle word, or trut;’ Prompt. Parv., p. 415. And cf. Tush. 

TUTELAGE, guardianship. (L.; with Ε .) "Τῆς tutelage 
whereof,’ &c.; Drayton, Polyolbion, song 3. Coined with F. suffix 
-age (=Lat. -aticum) from Lat. twtela, protection ; see Tutelar. 

TUTELAR, protecting, having in charge. (L.) ‘Tutelar god 
of the place τ᾿ Ben Jonson, Love's Triumph through Callipolis, In- 
troduction.— Lat. fuéelaris, tutelar.—Lat. tutela, protection; allied 
to tutor, a protector ; see τ. Der. tutelar-y, from F. tutelaire, 
*tutelary, garding ;' Cot. 

ΤΟ, an instructor, teacher, guardian. (F.,L.) Put for tutour, 
the older form. M.E. tutour, P, Plowman, B. i. 56.—F. tuteur, 
*a tutor τ᾿ Cot.—Lat. ¢worem, acc. of tutor, a guardian, = Lat. tut-us 
(short for tuitus), pp. of tueri, to look after, guard; see Tuit 
Der, tutor, verb, ΤΡ ΤΟΙ, iv. a, 77; tutor-ship, 

TWADDLE, to tattle, talk unmeaningly. (E. 


» two; see under Two. 
und with a sharp noise. (E.) 


‘Sharply fwanged 


off;’ Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 198. ‘To Twangue, resonare τ᾿ Levins. ‘To 
twang, as the string of an instrument; Minsheu. A collateral form 
of tang, used with the same sense; see Tang (2), Tingle. It 
το the ringing sound of a tense string. Der. twang, sb. 


to twitch, pull sharply, pinch. (E.) In Hamlet, ii. 2. 
Gor. A better form is twick; cf. prov. E. fwick, a sudden jerk 
(Halliwell). M.E. twikken, Prompt. Parv. p. 505. This should 
correspond to an A.S. twiccan*, but both this form and that of 
twiecian (given by Somner) are unauthorised ; still, it is certainly an 
E, word, and not borrowed, as is shewn by the derivative twinkle, 
A'S. twinclian, See Twinkle. Besides which, we find A.S. 
angel-twicea =a hook-twitcher, the name of a worm used as bait for 
fishing; Wright's Voc. i. 24, col. 23 i. 78, col. 1. Twitch is 5 


C.T. 1909 (or 1911); foret, Prompt. Parv.=F. toureite, ‘a turret org weakened form of it; see Twitch. + Low G. twikken, to tweak, 


670 TWEEZERS. 


TWIN. 


nip.+ G. zwicken, to pinch, nip; whence zwick, a pinch, zwick bei der® A.S. twegen, twain, and the suffix -tig, cognate with Goth. tigjus, 


Nase, tweak by the nose; also G. zwacken, to pinch, to twitch, CL 
TPwinge. Der. tweak, sb. 
nippers, small pincers for pulling out hairs. (F..= 

‘Teut.; with E. suffix.) The history of this word is most remarkable; 
it exhibits an unusual development. A tweez-er or twees-er is, pro- 
perly, an instrument contained in a fweese, or small case for instra- 
ments. And as the fweese contained tweesers, it was also called 
Ὁ tweeser-case; hence it is that we find tweese and tweeser-case used as 
yymons terms. * Tweezers, nippers or pincers, to pull hair up by 

roots ;" Phillips. ed. 1706. ‘Then his tweezer-cases are incom- 
parable ; you shall have one not much bigger than your finger, with 

Seventeen. several instruments in it, all every hour of 

day;’ Tatler, no. 142; March 7, 1709-10. This shews that a fweezer- 
ease was a case containing a great number of small instruments, 
of which what are now specifically called tweezers was but one. See 
another quotation under Trinket (1). Β. Next, we observe 
that the proper name for such a case was a fweese, or a pair of, 
tweeses; probably ἃ fain Of tweeses means that the case was made 
double, folding up like a book, as some instrument cases are made 


certainly a corruption of . * Estuy, a sheath, 
case, or box to put things in, and more particularly, ἃ case of little 
instruments, or sizzers, bodkin, penknife, &c., now commonly tearmed 
+ δὴ ettwes;” Cot. And again: ‘ Pennarol de Chirurgien, a chirurgian’s 
case or effuy; the box wherein he carries his instruments ;’ id. 
Here we see that the Ε, estuy was pronounced ef-wee; then the 
initial δ (for ¢s) was dropped, just as in the case of Ticket and 
Puck (2); then twee became fees or tweese, probably because the 
case was double; then it was called a pair of rweeses, and a particular 
implement in it was called a tweezer or tweezers, prob. from some 
confusion with the obsolete twich, tweezers ; see additions to Nares, 
by Halliwell and Wright. The most remarkable point is the double 
addition of the pl form, so that twees-es is from twee; this can 
be explained by the common use of the plural for certain implements, 
such as shears, scissors, pliers, snuffers, tongs, scales, nippers, pincers, ὅς. 
So far, the history of the word is quite clear, and fully known. Ὁ. The 
etymology of O.F. estuy or estui is difficult ; it is the same as Span. 
estuche, ἃ scissors-case, also scissors (note this change of sense), Port. 
estojo, a case, a tweezer-case, Low Lat. estugivm, a case, box, oc- 
comming A.D, 1231 (Ducange). We also find Ὁ. Ital. stuecio, stucchio, 
‘a little pocket-cace with cisors, lives, and such trifles in them,’ 
Florio; whence (with prefix a-= Lat. ad) Ital, astuecio, a small box, 
case, sheath. The form stucchio does not seem to have been ob- 
served before; I think it makes the etymology Proposed by Diez the 
more certain, viz, that all the above words are of Teut. origin, from 
Μ.Η.Ο. stiche, O.H.G, stichd, a cuff, a muff (prov. G. stauch, 
a short and arrow muff). Thus the orig. case for small instruments 
was a muff, or a cuff, or a part of the sleeve; which we can hardly 
doubt. 4 Another proposed etymology of F. étui is from Lat. 
studium, with the supposed sense of place for objects of study ;’ see 
eler. This does not explain the Ital. form. 

‘TWELVE, two and ten. (E.) M.E. twelf; whence also twelf-e, 
swel-ue (= twelve), ἃ pl form and dissyllabic. It was not uncommon 
to use numerals in the pl. form of adjectives; cf. E. five (=yi-vé), 
from A.S. fif. " Twelve winter’ = twelve years, P. Plowman, B. v. 
196, where two MSS. have twelf. We have, in the Ormulum, the 
form twellf, 11069; but also twellfé (dissyllabic), 537. — A.S. twelf, 
also twel/e, Grein, ii. 556. + O. Fris. twelef, twilif, twelf, tolef. + Du. 
twaalf, + Icel. tif. 4: Dan, tolv. Swed. tolf. + G. zwilf; Ὁ. H.G. 
zuelif. + Goth, twalif, B. All from the Teut. base TWALIF, 

Fick, 26, Here TWA is two; see The suffix if stands 
by the common substitution of f for the guttural; and 


ἄρα τοι lbh in the Teut. equivalent (with sound-shifting from ὁ to 
δ or gh) to the Lithuan. Jika occurring in dwy-lika, twelve. Again, 
the Lithuan, ἐξα = Lat. decem, Gk. δέκα, ten ; 


the change from ¢ 


% 


at Lat. fingwa: E. 
tongue ith, lika: E. ten. That is, lif is but a corrupted form of 
ten (Goth. . Der. twelf-th, 
‘used instead of twelft (M.E. twelfte, A. S. twelfta, Grein, ii. 556) by 


analogy with seven-th, eigh-th, nin-th, &c.; hence twelfth-day, twelfth- 


might (often called ἐὐκήάαν. Ἡείαϊξαι, a8 in Shakespeare's play of 
vii. Bo. 
twice ten. (E.) M.E. tventy, Chaucer, C. 


fe Night’); twelve-month, M. E. twelfmonthe, P. Plowman, C. 
TWENTY, 
WAS, twentig, Grein, ii. 557. Prob. for todn-tig = twegen-ti 


from a Teut. base TEGU, ten, a modified form of TEHAN, ten. See 
‘Two and Ten. + Du. twintig. + Icel. tuttugu. 4+ Goth. twaitigjus, 
Luke, xiv. 31.4 G. zwanzig, M. H.G. zweinzic, O.H.G. zueinzme. 
‘All similarly formed. .' So also Lat. wi-ginti, twenty ; from wi- 
(put for dui®, twice, related to duo, two), and -ginti (put for -centi 5, 
short for decenti*, tenth, from decem, ten); whence F. vingt, twenty, &c, 
Der. swentiveth, A.S, twentigoba, twentogoSa, Exod. xit. 18. 

TWIBILL, TWYB! ἃ two-edged bill or mattock. (E.) 
Still in use provincially; see Halliwell. In Becon’s Works, ii. 449, 
Parker Society. M.£. twibil; spelt twybyl, Prompt. Parv. = A.S. 
suibille or twibill, “ Bipennis, twibille, vel stdn-ex (stone-axe); Fal- 
castrum, bill;' Wright's Voc. i. 34, col, 2.—A.S. δούς, double; and 
bill, a bill. See Bwice and Bill. 

TWICE, two times. (E.) Put for M. E. twiés or twyés, formerly 
dissyllabic ; the word has been reduced to a single syllable, and the 
final ce is a mere corthographical device for representing the fact that 
the final s was voiceless or ‘hard,’ and not sounded as z. * He twiés 
wan Jerusalem the cite ;* Chaucer, C. T. 14153.-- Α. 8. twtges, A.S. 
Chron. an, 1120 (Laud MS.). ‘This is a genitive form. genitives being 

ften used adverbially ; the more common A. S. word is f.wa, Luke, 


iii. 12, older form fwiwa, twice, Elfied, tr. of Orosius, b. v. c. 2. 

8 7. Both twl-ges and twi-wa ase from the base twis, double, only 

used as a prefix, answering to Icel. ἐνό-, Lat. bi- (for dui), Gk. :-, 

Skt. dvi, and allied to twd, two; see Cf. prov. E. twi-bill, a 

mattock (above), twi-fallow, to till ground a second time; and see 
ἮΝ 


TWIG (1), α thin branch, small shoot of a tree. (E.) ΜΕ. twig, 
spelt fag’ in Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 22, 1.5; pl. twigges, Chaucer, 
Persones Tale, De Superbia (1st sentence). — A. 5. twig, pl. twigu, 
Jobn, xv. 5.4 Du. twig. -+G. zweig. _B. From the Α. 5. base 
twh-, double, because orig. applied to the fork of a branch, or the 
place where a small shoot branches off from a larger one. A similar 


explanation applies to M. E. twist, often used in the sense of twig or 
spray, as in Chancer, C.T. 10223. Cf. G. zwiesel, a forked branch ; 
and see Twilight, Twice, Τὶ ‘Two. 


 Tevist, Two. 
‘TWIG (2), to comprehend, (C.) Modem slang. Irish tuigim, 
Tunderstand, discem ; Gael. fuig, to understand. sm 
TWILIGHT, the faint light after sunset or before sunrise. (E.) 
M.E. twilight, spelt tuyelygite in Prompt. Parv. The A.S. ful, 
fix, means ‘double,’ like Icel. ¢vi-, Du. twee-, G. zwie-; but it is 
ere used rather in the sense of “doubtful” or “half?” ‘The ideas of 


double and half are liable to confusion ; cf, A.S. troeda, doubt, from 
the hovering between two opinions; see Doubt and Between. 
B. Precisely the same confusion 
xwiefach, double, zwielickt, twil 
two ends, zwietracht, discord, 
The prefix is related to Two; 
= ALS. ἰδέ 


ippears in German ; we there find 
ight, zwiesal, a branch dividing into 
cf, 


all with the prefix zwie= A.S. twi- 
Twice, The word light 
By way of further illustration, I find 

tuylicht, ‘twilight, Hexham; cf. Du. swee, two, 
double, ἃς, 4 Ἢ gives an A 8. twednleskt, 
is unauthorised, It would only give a mod. E, form 


ht. 


an ἃ] of diagonal 
duced by causing the weft-threads to pass over one and two 
warp-threads, instead of over one and under one. (Low G.) Added 


by Todd to Johnson; Lowland Se. twerh tri, μυραὶ (Jamieson). 
word is Low German, and has reference to the peculiar method 
of doubling the warp-theads, or taking two of them together i was 
rob, introduced by Plattdeutsch workmen into the weving-trade, 
which connected us so mach with the Low Countries. = Low G. 
twillen, to make double, also to fork into two branches as a tree; 
twill, twille, twehl, sb., ἃ forked branch, any forked thing; a tree that 
forked into three shoots was oddly called een dre-twille, i.e. a three- 
twill; Bremen Worterbuch. Allied words appear in Du. tweeling, 
Swed. and Dan. ἐνὶ twin, Swed. dial. ‘villa, to produce twins 
(aid ofsheep); G. zwilling, a twin, Note particularly G. zwillich, tick- 
ing, zwillichweber, a ticking-weaver, as connecting it with the weaving- 
trade. Obviously formed, like twig, twine, twist, from the Tent. base 
TWI, double, appearing in A.S. twi-, Du. twee-, G. zie, all allied 
to Two, q.v. We find: " Trilicis, prylen hrégel,’ i.e. a garment 


woven wit 
Wright's Voc. i. 4o. And’ see Twilight, 
verb. ἐσ Twilled in Temp. iv. 64, is 


us that North E, fwill means a spool, 
ruption of guild. I doubt it; for Swed. dial. ¢wil is to tam round 
Tike a spindle, to become entangled, as thread (Rietz); Norweg. 
tvilla is to stir milk round and round, also to twist into knots, as a 
thread ; tvilla, sb., is a twist or knot in a thread. Twist, twill, twine 
appear to be closely related words, 

ἩΡΨΊΝ, one of two bora ata birth. (E.) MLE. twin, adj, double. 


TWINE. 


TWO. 671 


*Tosep gaf ilc here fwinne scrud’ = Joseph gave each of them double dweran, tweran, strong verb, to tum round swiftly, to whirl, cog- 


raiment, ‘changes of raiment,’ cf. Gen. xlv. 22. " Piss fwinne seollbe’ | nate with Lat. terere, to rub, bore.=4/ 


TAR, to rub, bore; see 


= this double blessing, Ormulum, 8769. = A.S. getwinne, twins, ina! Thwart and Trite. Hence the Teut. base THWAR, to whirl; 


gloss (Bosworth): also in Ailfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 13, 1.14. 
+ Icel. tvinnr, ivennr, two and two, twin, in pairs; cf. tvinna, to 
twine, twist twotogether. We also find Dan. ἐνὶ έν, Swed. tuilling, 
a twin, perbaps put for tuinling 5, by assimilation ; cf. M. E. twinling. 
Allied to Icel. tueir, two; see Two. + Lithuan. dwini, twins, sing. 
dwynis; from dwi, two. The n seems to give a distributive force, as 
in Goth. tweihnai, two apiece, Luke, ix. 3; Lat. bini, two apiece, two 
at atime. Hence twin, by two at a time, orig. an adj., as above. 
Der. twin, verb, Wint. Tale, i. 2. 67. 

‘TWINB, to double or twist together; as sb., a twisted thread. 
(Ε) M.E. twinen, to twine; pp. teyned, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 204. 
In Layamon, 14220, the later text has ‘a twined pred,’ where the 
earlier text has ‘a wines pred’ =a thread of twine. The supposed 
Α. 5. twinan is unauthorised, but the verb was early coined from the 
sb. twin, a twisted thread, curiously used to translate Lat. bysso in 
Luke, xvi. 19. 
discussed under ight, &c.; and see . The 
orig. sense was merely ‘double;’ hence a doubled thread. - Du. 
twijn, twine, twist; whence twijnen, to twine. + Icel. tvinni, twine ; 
whence tvinna, to twine ; cf. tvinar, twin, 4 Dan, tvinde (for tvinne), 
to twine. 4 Swed. tvinntrdd, twine-thread ; tvinna, to twine, 

TWINGE, to affect with 2 sudden, sharp pain, to nip. (E.) 
ΜΕ. twingen, orig. a strong verb, to pain, afflict. *Whil pat 
twinges me the foe” = while the foe afflicts me; E. Eng. Psalter, ed. 
Stevenson, Ps. xli. 10, ‘I am twinged,’ where another MS. has ‘I 
am meked and fwxngen smert,’ id. Ps. xxxvii.g. Not found in A.S.; 
the A.S. form would have been pwingan*; we have, however, the 
erived word Thong. For change of thu to tw-, cf. twirl below, 
q.v. It is preserved in O. Friesic. = O. Fries. thwinga, also twinga, 
dwinga, to constrain, pt. t. ‘wang, twong, pp. twongen. + O. Sax. 
thwingan, in the pp. bithwungan, ΟἹ . + Dan. tvinge, to force, 
‘compel, constrain; Swed. tvinga, to force, bridle, restrain, compel. 
The Icel. form is puinga, to oppress. + Du. dwingen, to constrain; 

t. t. dwong, pp. gedwongen. + G. zwingen, pt.t. zwang, pp. κε" 
Ρ en. Ἔ Ἐ All from the Teut. base THWANG, to constrain, 


zwunge 


is to keep on twitching or quivering, hence to twinkle. Der. twinkle, 

&b.; twinkler. Also twinkling, sb., ἃ twitch or wink with the eye, 

M.E. tinting: * And in the twinkling of a lake (look, glance). 
. ἘΞ twinkelen in the 


Gower, C.A. i. 144; this is from M. sense to 
wink, as: ‘he twinclep with the een’ = he winks with the eyes, 
‘Wyclif, Prov. vi. 13 (earlier version) ; see twink, sb., 8 twinkling, in 
Shak. Temp. iv. 43. 
to whirl, tam round rapidly. (E.) Twirl stands for 
thwirl, as twinge (q.¥v.) for thwinge, ‘Leave twirling of your bat;? 
Beaum, and Fletcher, Act ii. sc. 3 (Altea). Twir-I is a frequentative 
form, from A.S. }wer-an, to agitate, turn; it means ‘to keep on 
turning,’ and is used of rather violent motion. The A.S. weran only 
occurs in the unauthorised compound dpweran, to shake or agit 
(Somner), and in the pp. geburen (pat for gepworen). with uncerti 
sense; Grein, i. 474. We have, however, the derived sb. puiril, 
supposed to mean the handle of a chum, which was rapidly turned 
round. We find: ‘Lac, meole [milk]; Lac coagolatum, molcen 
fenrdiea milk]; Verberaturium, pwiril; Caseum, cyse (cheese],’ &c.; 
right’s Voc. i. 290, col. 1. Slight as these traces are, they are made 
wuite certain by the cognate words; it may be necessary to observe 
it, in A. S. pwir-il, the final -i/ denotes the im ent, and is an 
agential suffix, gaite ‘distinct from the frequentative -1 in twirl. Du. 
dwarlen, to whirl; whence dwarlwind, a whirlwind (the Du. d= A.S. 
). That the / is frequentative, appears at once from the Low G. 


It_is a mere derivative of A.S. ‘wi-, prefix, double, | 
Teil Twin 


Fick, iii. 142. 

TFWIGT, to twine together, wreathe, tum forcibly. (E) ΜῈ, 
twisten, Chaucer, C.T. 10880; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 213, 
1.4. Not found in A.S,, but regularly formed from a sb. twist, ἃ 
rope, occurring in the comp. mua, ἃ say, a rope used to stay 
a mast. ‘Parastates, mast-twitt,’ Wright's Voc. i. 56, col. 2; one 
sense of Gk. παραστάτης is a stay. Again, fwi-st is formed, with 
suffix ~t, from Α. 5, twi-, double, discussed under Twilight, Twice, 
ἃς, The suffix -sf is not uncommon, as in bla-st from blow, la-st (a 
burden) from Jade. We should also notice M.E. twist, a twig, i.e. 
forked branch, branch dividing into two; see under Twig. + Du. 
twisten, to 1; from twi.t, a quarrel, ‘This is the same form, but 
used in quite a different sense, from the notion of two persons con- 
tending; cf. Du. tweespalt, discord, tweedragt, discord, tweestrijd, αὶ 
duel. + Dan, fviste, to strive, from tvist, strife; the Dan. tvist also 
from fvist, strife. + G. 


pu min. of twist, a twig. 
TWIT, to remind of ἃ fault, reproach. (E.) Put for twite; the i 
was certainly once long, which accounts for the extraordinary form 
feign (miswritten for twite, like delight for delite) in Spenser, F.Q. 
v. 6. 12, where it rimes with light and plight, Palsgrave bas the 
queer spelling tukyte, prob. ἃ misprint for uyte, as it occurs im- 
mediately before fwwyne and under the heading “Τ before W: I 
twhyte one, I caste hym in the tethe or in the nose, Je ἔων reprocke ; 
this terme is also northren.’ The orig. length of the vowel leaves no 
ubt that fwite is due to M.E. atwiten, to twit, reproach, by loss of 
initial a; this verb is used in much the same way as the mod. Ε΄ 
word, and was once common; Stratmann gives more than 12 ex: 
amples, ‘Spelt ateyte, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 198, 1. 16; whence 
atuytinges, twittings, reproaches, id. p. 194, 1. ὁ. ‘pat atwytede hym’ 
x= that twitted him, Rob. of Glouc. p. 33, 1. 16. = A.S. etwitan, to 
twit, reproach ; see Sweet, Α. 5. Reader, and Grein. (We also find 
A. 5. ed-witan with the same sense, but the prefix differs.) = A.S. at, 
at. prep. often used as a prefix; and witan, to blame, the more orig. 
sense being to behold, observe ce to observe what is wrong, take 
notice of what is amiss; Grein, ii. 724. For the prefix, see At. The 
A.S. witan is cognate with Goth. weitjan, occurring in idweitjan. to 


TWITCH, to pluck, atch, move suddenly. (E.)_ M.E, twiechen, 
ἃ weakened form of twikken, to tweak. * Twikkyn, 


itched, pulled, Chaucer, . - i 
of Dwwoak, qv. Der. tick 2.1 titeber, 
to chirp as a bird, to feel a slight trembling of the 
nerves. (E.) M.E. tuiteren; whence‘ pilke brid. twitrip’ = that 
bird twitters, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. iii. met. a, 1.1875. Twitter 
is ἃ frequentative from a base fit, and means ‘to keep on saying 
twit ;* and twit is a lighter or weakened form of twat, appearing in 
the old word twatt-le, now twaddle; see Twaddle. Again, twaddle 
is related to éattle; and as twitter : swattle τ: titter : tattle. All these 
words are of imitative origin.4-G. zwitsckern, to twitter, And cf. Du. 
Awetteren, to twitter, warble, chatter; Dan. guiddre, Swed. gvittra, 
to chirp, twitter. Der. witter, sb. sense of trembling 
may follow from that of tremulous sound ; but a twitter of the nerves 
is prob, due rather to the influence of twitch, and stands for twicker *. 

ε 


Twinkle. 

TWO, TWAIN, one and one. (E.) The difference between fwo 
and twain is one of gender only, as appears from the A. 8. forms. 
Twain is masc., whilst fwo is fem. and neuter; but this distinction 
was early disregarded. M.E. tweien, tweiy, tein, tioeie, tei, twey, 
&c.; also twa, two, in which the w was pronounced ; the pronuncia- 
tion of two as too being of rather late date. " Us tweine’ = us twain, 
us two, Chaucer, C. T. 1135. * Sustren two’ = sisters two, id. 1021. 
Our poets seem’ to use twain and two indifferently, = A.S. twegen, 


masc. nom. and acc.; twd, fem. nom. and acc. ; ftvd, tw, neut, nom. 
and acc, ; twegra, gen. (all genders) ; fudm, dat. (all genders). The 
neut. fu already shews an occasional loss of w even in A.S. 


trod was used instead of tvegen when nouns of different genders were 


dweerwind, a whirlwind, as well as from M. H. G. dwer(e)n, O. H. G. Φ conjoined ; see Grein, ii. 556.4Du. twee.pIcel, tveir, acc. tud, tvo.4> 
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Dan. to; also tvende.--Swed. tvd, tv.4- Goth. twai, masc., twos, fem., 
twa, neut.; gen. twaddje, dat. twaim ; acc. twans, twos, twa. + G. 
zwei; also zween, only in the masc. gender ; also zwo, fem. (rare) ; 
Ὁ. Η. G, zwéné, zwa, zwo, zwei. 4 Irish da; Gael. da, do; W. dau, 
+ Russ. ἄνα.  Lithuan. dui; also du. Lat. duo (whence F. 
, Ital. due, Span. dos, Port. dous, E. deuce). + Gk. δύο. 4 Skt. ἄνα, 
» __ B. All from the Aryan base DUA or DWA, two. Root 
uncertain; see Fick,i.111. Ὑ. In composition, we find, as a prefix, 
A.S, tute (Ε. twi- in twi-ce, twi-light), Icel. tvi-, Du. twee-, Dan. and 
Swed. tve-, G, zwie-, Lat. for dui-), Gk. &- (for δρι-), Skt. dvi-, 
dud-. Der. two-edged; two-fold, a moder substitution for M. E. 
twifold, Early Eng. Psalter, ed. Stevenson, Ps. cviii. 9, A. S. twifeald, 
spelt twigfeald in Gen. xliii. 15, so that two-fold should rather be fwy- 
fold. Also a-two, M.E. a two, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 3571 (or 3569), A.S. 
‘on ἐν, Grein, ii, 556, so that the prefix a =n; see A- (2). Also 
twain (as above), twelve, twen-ty, twi-bill, twi-ce, twilight, twill, 
twig, twin, twine, twist; bi-, prefix; bis-, prefix, in bis-sextile; dic, 
prefix, dia-, prefix, dis Frefix Also deuce (1). 
TYMP. the hollow part of the ear, &c. (L., = Gk.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1706. [He also gives: ‘ Tympan, the drum of the ear, a 
frame belonging to ἃ printing-press covered with parchment, . 
Ἵ of a door,’ &c.; this is from F. tympan, ‘a timpan, or tim: 
rell, also a taber; . . also, a printer's timpane,” &c. ; Cot.) = Lat. 
tympanum, a drum area of ἃ pediment (in architecture); panel of a 
door, = Gk. τύμπανον, a drum, roller, area of a pediment, panel of a 
door. Formed with excrescent y from the rarer τύπανον, a drum. = 
Gk. rvx-, base of τύπτειν, to strike, beat, beat a drum; see Type. 
And see Timbrel. Der. tympan-y, a flatulent distension of the 
belly, Dryden, Mac-Flecknoe, 194, from Gk. τυμκανίας, a kind of 
in which the belly is stretched tight like a drum; the F. form 
tympanie is given in Sherwood’s index to Cotgrave. 
TYEE, a mark or figure, emblem, model, a raised letter in print- 
Gk.) ἴα Shak. Rich. ΠῚ, ἡ 244 and in Spenser, 
st. 4. — F. type, a type; in Sherwood’s index to 
typum, acc. of typus, ἃ figure, image, type. = Gk. 
τύπος, a blow, the mark of a blow, stamp, impress, mark, mould, ot 
line, sketch, figure, type, character of a disease. — Gk. rux-, base of 
τύπτειν, to strike, beat, Allied to Skt. up, tump, to hurt." B. We 
also find Skt. ἐμά, Lat. tundere (pt. t. tu-tud-i), to strike. These are 
from parallel bases TU-P, TU-D, to strike; and it is prob. that the 
orig. Forms of these bases were STUP and STUD respectively ; ef 
Gk. στυφελίζειν, to strike, smite, Goth. stautan, to strike; Fick, 
8:6. Der. type, from Gk. τυπικός, typical, figurative ; ‘typ-i 
typriowal-ly ; typirfy, a coined word, Sir T. we, Vlg. Errors, Ὁ. ii. 
€.5,§ 15 typerfounder, type-metal ; ‘also typo-graphy, orig. in the sense 
of ‘figurative description,’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, Ὁ. i. c. 8. 
§15, where the suffix is from Gk. γράφειν, to write; typo-graph-ic, 
typo-graph-ic-al, εἰν; typo-graph-er. And see tympanum, thump, 
toot (2). ᾿ 
TYPHOON, « violent whirlwind or hurricane ‘in the Chinese 
seas. (Chinese.) The word typhoon, as at present used, is really 
Chinese, as will appear hereafter. [But it has been confused wit 
fyphon, ἃ word of different origia, but with almost identically the 
same sense, affording an instance of accidental similarity, like that 
between Gk. ὅλος and E. whole, ‘Typhoon is quite modern; and when 
‘Thomson (Summer, 984) speaks of ‘ the circling t¥pkon,’ he means 
the Gk. word, as we fearn in a note. We find also typhon in Phillips, 
ed. 1706, and in Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 42. It first 
occurs (I believe) in Holland, tr. of Pliny, Ὁ. ii. c. 48, to represent 
typhon in Pliny ; clearly shewing that it is merely Englished from the 
Latin form of the Gk. τυφῶν (better τυφώτ), a whirlwind. The word, 
in this form, is properly #¥phon, as in Thomson.) β. To pass on to 
typhoon, I find that, in an article on Wind in the Eng, Cyclopedia, 
Arts, vol. iii. col. 938, the writer first gives the wrong etymology, 
and then proceeds to give the right one. After first stating tl 
astounding notion that ‘it has been supposed that the Chinese de- 
signation for a cyclone, ¢yfoon, was . . originally derived from the 
Greek’ (ἢ, he adds: ‘but Mr. Piddington has shewn, after the cele- 
brated sinologist, Dr. Morrison, that it is indubitably a Chinese 
word. The latter [Dr. Morrison} relates that there are in China 
temples dedicated to the Tyfoon, the god (or goddess) of which they 
call Keu woo, the tyfoon-mother, in allusion to its producing a gale 
from every point of the compass, and this mother-gale, with her 
numerous of gor ἃ union of gales from the four quarters of 
heaven, make conjointly a taafung or tyfoon,’ [Piddington's work is 
entitled ‘The Sailor lorn-book for the Law of Storms,’ London, 
st ed. 1848, and ed. 1851 ; it was in the first edit. of this work that 
the word cyclone was proposed, ‘from the Gk. xveAos, a circle ;" see 
Cycle.] γ. When once the word is known to be Chinese, the ety- 
mology is simple. The word merely means ‘great wind.’ = Chinese 


rie 
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“Hence ta fang & ta fung) a gale, a high wind; a tyfoon, 2 word 
derived from the Cantonese sound of this phrase ;’ Williams, Chinese 
Dict., p. 155, col. 1, and p. 839, col. 2. @ It would be much better 
| to write ¢yfoon (with 7); and to reserve the spelling typhon for the 
Greek word, which is now obsolete. 

‘TYPHUS, a kind of continued fever. (L., = Gk.) Added by 
Todd to Johnson. Todd says it is ‘ one of the modern names given 
to low fever.’= Lat. typhus; merely a Latinised form from the Gk. = 
Gk. τῦφος, smoke, cloud, mist, stupor, esp. stupor arising from fever; 
50 that * typhus fever’ = stupor-fever. —Gk. rope, to raise a smoke, 
to smoke. Cognate with Skt. dip, to fumigate; whence dhipa, 
smoke. From the base DHUP. to smoke, extended from 4/ DHU, to 
blow, fan a flame, shake; see Fume, Dust. Der. iyphous, adj. ; 
typho-id, resembling typhus, from Gk. τῦφον, crude form of τῦφον, 
and εἶδτος, resemblance, from εἴδομαι, I seem; see Idol. 

', a despotic ruler, oppressive master. (F.,—L.=Gk.) 
‘The word was not originally used in a bad sense; see Trench. Study 
of Words. The spelling with y is modern, and due to our know- 
ledge of Gk.; the word was really derived from French, and might 
as well have i. M.E. tirant, but spelt tyrant in Rob. of Glouc. p. 

74, 1. 13; tirawnt in Chaucer, prol. to Legend of Good Women, 

|. 374. O. F. tiran, often spelt trrant, with excrescent ¢ after n; also 
spelt tyran, tyrant; see Littré. Cotgrave gives: * Tyran, a tirant.’= 
Lat. tyrannum, acc. of tyrannus.— Gk. τύραννον, a lord, master, an 


prannig ν 
γικός; tyrann-ic-al, Cot. iii. 3. 2; tyrann-ic-alsly ; tyrann-ous, Meas. for 
. 87, a coined word ; fyrann-ously; tyrann-ise, K. John, v. 
47, from F. tyrannizer, ‘ to tyranhize, to play the tirant,’ Cot.,.as if 
τῷ Lat. tyrannizare * = Gk. τυραννίζειν, to take the part of a tyrant 
(hence to act as one). 
'TYRO, a gross misspelling of Tiro, q. v. 


Uz. 


UBIQUITY, omnipresence. (F.,=1L.) Ια Becon's Works, 
450, 54 (ParkerSoc.); and in Cotgrave. = F. ubiguitd, ‘an ubiquit 
Cot.” It answers to Lat. ubiquitatem, acc. of ubiquitas, a coined word, 
not in White's Dict.; coined to signify ‘a being everywhere,’ i.e. 
omnipresence. — Lat. ubique, wherever, alto, everywhere, = Lat. wbi, 
where; with suffix -gue, answering to Gk. τὲ, and allied to Lat. gui 
Gk. ris, and E.who. . Ubi is short for eubi*, appearing in ali-cubs, 
anywhere, newb, nowhere; and eubi* certainly stands for quo 
where -bi is a suffix as in ‘bi, there, due to an ol 


case-ending. It is 
remarkable that both wi (= que) and the sux φιν are from the 


same Aryan base KA. See Der. wbiguit-ous, -ous-ly. 

UDDER, the breast of ἃ female mammal. (E.) M.E. vddir 
(=uddir) ; ‘Iddyr, or uddyr of a beste ;’ Prompt. Parv. =A. S. sider, 
in a Gloss, to Prov. vii. (Bosworth): cf. Lat. uberibus in Pro 8 
(Vulgate).-O. Du. uder, uyder (Hexham) ; Du. sijer.4-Icel. {an 
abnormal form; put for judr*); Swed. jufver, jur; Dan. yuer ; cf. 
North E. gure, a" Scand. form. + G. exter, O-11-G. ster (cited by 
Fick). Β. All from Teut. type ODRA, an udder, Fick, iii. 
33. Further te with Gael. and Irish uth, Lat. wber (pat for 
udier 5), Gk. οὖθαρ. οὔθατον), Skt. ἀάμαγ, ddkan, an udder. 
‘The Aryan type is ODHAR. Root unknown. Der. (from Lat. 
uber) exuber-ant. 

UGLY, frightful, hateful, (Scand.) M.E. ugly, Chaucer, C. T. 
85495 spelt uglite, Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morn, 2805. We also 
find ugsom, frightful, Destruction of Troy, 877. = Icel. uggligr, fearful, 
dreadful, tobe feared. Ice. wgg-r, fears with sufbx ligr=s A-S Jie 
Ἐπ, ly, Cl. Teel ugg, to feat. We find also Jeligr terrible, gr. 
fierce; and dask, to dread, fear, a reflexive form standing for an older 
form dga-sk, where -sk=sik, self; also ὄρη, terror, dgna, to threaten. 
‘These words are allied to Goth. ogan, to fear, ogjan, to terrify. B. All 
from a Teut. verb OGAN, to fear, Fick, iii. 12; which is ἃ secondary 
verb from the Teut. base AG, to fear, appesring in Goth. agis, terror, 
Icel. agi, E.awe. From AGH, to choke. See Awe. 4 The 
E. awe is rather Scand. than E, ; it answers to Icel. agi, not to A.S. 
éga, which is, however, a related word. This correction of the 
account given under Awe should be observed. Der. ugli-ness, spelt 
uglynee, Pricke of Conscience, 917, where it is used to translate Lat. 
horror. 


ἴα, great; and fing (in Canton fing), the wind, a gust,'a gale. UHLAN, ULAN, a lancer. (G.,—Polish,-Turkish?) Modern. 


UKASE. 


UMPIRE. 678 


G. καίαν, ἃ lancer. -- Pol. wlan, δὴ uhlan; which, according to Scheler® ὉΠ ΡΈΛΜΤΙΝΌΑ ΝΕ, beyond the limits of our solar system, 


and Littré, is from Polish w/a, a lance (1). B. But, according to 
Mahn (in Webster) an wAlan is one of a kind of light cavalry of 
‘Tataric origin, first introduced into European armies in Poland; the 
word is not (he thinks) of Polish origin, the Polish μίαν, a lancer, 
deing only borrowed from Turkish og/dn, a youth, lad. | @ This 
seems right; I find no Polish w/a, but only wi, a bee-hive; and the 
Polish for ‘lance’ is wlocznia. 

UKASE, an edict of the Czar. (F.,—Russ.) Modern.=F. ukase. 
Russ. ykaz’, an ordinance, edict ; cf. ykazuivate, ykazate, to indicate, 
shew, order, prescribe. Russ. y-, prefix; Aazate, to shew. 

ULCER, a dangerous sore. (F,eL.) In Hamlet. iv. 7.124. F. 
wlcere (Cot.), me de?re, ‘an ulcer, a raw scab.’ = Lat. ulcer-, 
stem of uleus, a sore ; cf. Span. and Ital. wlcera, an ulcer.-pGk. ἕλκον, 
ἃ wound, sore, abscess. β. The orig. sense is prob. ‘a laceration ; 
the Gk. «+, Lat. ulc-, can only come from a common base WALK, 
meaning ‘to tear,’ whence Lith. wilkas, a wolf, Skt. vrika, E. wolf. = 
A/WARK, to tear; cf. Skt. vragch, to tear, cut, wound, Lat. Jacerare 
to lacerate, Gk. Aasis, a rent. See Wolf and . De 
uleerat-ion, from F. ulceration, ‘an ulceration,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. 
ulcerationem ; ulcer-ate, from Lat. ulceratus, pp. of uleerare, to make 
sore; sdcer-ous, Hamlet, iii. 4. 147, from Lat. adj. ulcerosus, full 
of sores. 

ULLAGE, the unfilled part of a cask, (F,=L.7) * Ullage of a 
Cask, is what a cask wants of being full;’ Phillips, ed. 1706,=0. Ε΄ 

the act of filling up that which is not quite full 

᾿ eullier, to fill a cask up to the bung: id. 1 sup- 
ur, ore, the border, brim of 

[F. ew is due to Lat. accented 0; Brachet.. 
. and Ital. orla, ἃ border, margin, Span. orilla, a border, 


B. The Lat. 
ren, 5r-is), the mouth ; see Oral. 
ULTERIOR, further, more remote. (L.) A late word; added 
dy Todd to Johnson. = Lat. ulterior, further; comp. of ulter, beyond, 
on that side, an old adj. only occurring in the abl. wltra (= wlira 
parte) and ultro, which are used as adverbs with the sense of beyond ; 
‘ultra is also used as a preposition. β. Ul-ter is also a comparative 
form (ui-ter-ior being a double comparative, like ex-ter-ior from ex) ; 
ef.O. Lat. uls, owls, beyond, which are allied to O. Lat. ollus, that, 
he. Hence wl-ter = more that way, more in that direc- 
allied to infer- and interior; cf Skt. anfara, interior. 
that inter-, interior, intimate are allied to siter-, 
ulterior, ultimate, from a common pronom. base ANA, that, he, thi 
cf, Skt. ana, this, Der. uitra-, prefix, q. v.; ultim-ate,q.v. Also 
outrage utterance (3). 
ULTIMATH, furthest, last. (L.) 


CE Sy 
margin, orillar, to leave a selvedge or border on cloth. 


ora 1s allied to os 


*The ultimate end of his 


presence ;’ Bp. Taylor, Of the Real Presence, s. 1.(R.) = Lat. witi- 
Mates, pp. of wtimare,to,come to an end, to beat the last. Lat. 
sultimus, last. Ul-ti-mus is αὶ superl, form (like op-ti-mus, in-ti-mus), 


formed with Aryan suffix -ta-ma from the base ul- appearing in 
uber, ul-ter-ior ; see Ulterior. Der. ultimate-ly; also ultimat-um, 
from Lat. wltimatum, neut. of ultimatus. Der. pen-ultimate, ante-pen- 
ultimate 


. ser 
SINE, beyond sea Pas sb., sky-blue, (Span., = L.) 
* Ultramarine, that comes or is brought from beyond sea ; also, the 
finest sort of blew colour used in painti Phillips, ed. 1706, And 
used by Dryden, On Painting, § 354 (R.), who talks of * witramarine 
or azure’ The word is Spanish. the prefix ultra- becoming oltra in 
Ital. and ostre in F.; besides which, only Spanish has the peculiar 
sense of ‘ sky-blue.’=Span. ultramarino, beyond sea, foreign ; also as 
sb. ‘ultramarine, the finest blue colour, produced by calcination 
from lapis lazuli;’ Neuman. = Lat. ultra, beyond ; mar-e, sea; and 
suffix -inas. See Ultra- and Marine. @@ So called because 
lapis lazuli was ἃ foreign production; see Azure; and see Umber. 
ULTRAMONT. beyond the Alps. (F., = Ital, = 1.) 
by the Italians to all people living on 
the hither side of the Alps, who, with respect to their country, are 
‘beyond those mountains;* PI ed. 1706. ‘He is an wltramon- 
tans; Bacon, Observations on a Libel (R.) = F. w/framontain, ap- 
plied by the French to the Italians themselves, as being beyond the 
Alps from the French side, and in use as early as the r4th cent. 
(Littré), This is also the E. view of the word, which is used with 
reference to the Italians, esp. to those who hold extreme views as to 
the Pope's supremacy. — Ital. olframontano, beyond the mountains ; 


« Vitramontanes, a name gi 


Low Lat. ultramontanus, coined in imitation of classical Lat. tra- 
montanus. = Lat. ultra, beyond; and moat-, stem of mons, ἃ moun- 
tain; with suffix -anss. See Ultra- and Mountain. And see 
Tramontane. Der. ultramontan-ist, -ism. 


yond the world. (L.) ‘ Imaginary ultramundane spaces ;" le’s 
Wore vol. ¥, Ρ. ΠῚ ΤᾺ) And in Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. = Lat. 
ultramundanus, beyond the world. = Lat. ultra, beyond; and mun- 
danus. worldly. See Ultra- and Mundane. 
, ἃ form of flower in which a number of stalks, each 
Dearing a flower, radiate from a centre. (L.) Phillips, ed. 1706, 
gives it in the form wmbelia; it has since been shortened to wmbel. 
‘So called from its likeness in form to an umbrella. = Lat. umbella, 
ἃ parasol; Juvenal, ix. 50. Dimin. of μπιόγα, a shade. See Um- 
brella. Der. wmbelli-fer-ous, bearing umbels (Phill ), coined with 
suffix y as in cruciferous, from Lat. suffix -fer, bearing, and E, 
τοῦς (F.-ewx, Lat.-osus),  Doublet, umbrella, 
Ttal.,—L.) In Shak. 


UMBER, « species of brown ochre. ( 


earth found in silver-mines used 
‘earth of shadow, . earth used 


painters for shadowings.’ Lit, 
ε for shadowing ; οἵ. Ital. ombreggi- 
are, to shadow. ‘The Ital. ombra is from Lat. umbra, shadow ; sce 


Umbrage. 4 See Wedgwood (p. 746), who notes that ‘ the 
fable of the pigment taking its name from Umbria [which is only a 
guess by Malone) is completely disproved by the Span. name sombra 
(shade) ; sombra di Venecia, Venetian umber ; sombra de Aweso, bone- 
umber.’ Some paintings of the Venetian school in the Fizwilliam 
Museum are remarkable for their umbered or sombre appearance, 
Cf. also Ε. ombré,  umbered or shadowed,’ Cot. ; and see Sombre. 
UMBILICAL, pertaining to the navel. (F.,=L.) In Cotgrave. 
umbilical, ‘ umbilicall, belonging to the navell ;? Cot. = F. μπι- 

the navell or middle of ;' id. — Lat. umbilicum, acc. of umbi= 
licus, the navel, middle, centre. Allied to Gk. ὀμφαλός, the navel ; 
umbilicus being really an adjectival form, from a sb. umbilus* = dp- 
Fseoti Cf. Lat. wmbo, a boss. B. * While we are brought, for 

reek and Latin, to a root AMBH [nasalised form of ABH], the 
corresponding words in the other languages come from a root 
NABH, which should probably be regarded as the older form ;’ 
Curtius, i, 367. Cf. Bee. ndbhi, the navel; and see Navel, 
Nave (1). Thus Lat. wmbilicus stands for numbilicus, and ὀμφαλύε 
for νομφαλός, by the common loss of initial n. 

UMBRAGE, a shade or screen of trees, suspicion of injury, 
offence. (F., = L.) The proper sense is ‘shadow,’ as in Hamlet, v. 
2.125; thence it came to mean a shadow of suspicion cast upon a 
person, suspicion of injury, &c. ‘It is also evident that St. Peter did 
not carry himself so as to give the least overture or umbrage to make 
any one suspect he had any such preéminence ;’ Bp. Taylor, A Dis- 
suasive from Popery, Π 1.9 8 (R.) = F. ombrage (also umbrage), ‘an 
umbrage, shade, shadow; also jelousie, suspition, an incling of; 
whence donner ombrage ἃ, to discontent, make jealous of ;’ Cot.=F. 
ombre, a shadow ; with suffix -age (= Lat. -atiewm) ; cf. Lat. umbrati- 
ens, belonging to shade. = Lat. umbra, a shadow. Root unknown. 
Der. wmbrage-ous, shadowy, from F. ombrageux, ‘shady, . . . um- 
bragious,’ ‘Ot. ; wmbrageous-ly, -ness, And see wmb-el, umbr-ella, 

a screen carried in the hand to protect from sun- 
shine or rain. (Ital.,=L.) Now used to protect from rain, in contra- 
distinction to a parasol ; but formerly used to protect from sunshine, 
and rather an old word. Cotgrave translates F. ombraire by ‘an 
umbrello, or shadow,’ and F, ombrelle by ‘an umbrello.’ ‘Now you 
have got a shadow, an umbrella, To keep the scorching world’s 
opinion From your fair credit ;' Beaum. and Fletcher, Rule a Wife, 
iil. 1. 2, = Ital. umbrella (see below) ; better spelt ombrella, " fan, a 
canopie, . . also a kind of round fan or shadowing that they vse to 
ride with in sommer in Italy, a little shade;’ Florio, Dimin. of 
Ital. ombra, a shade. = Lat. wmbra, a shade; see Umbrage. 
@ The true classical Lat. form is umbella; umbrella is an Ital. dix 
minutive, regularly formed from ombra; the spelling with μι is found 
even in Italian. Florio has wmbella, umbrella, ‘a little shadow, 
little round thing that women bare in their hands to shadow them; 
also, a broad brimd hat to keepe off heate and rayne; also, a kind of 
round thing like a round skreene that gentlemen vse in Italie in time 
of sommer.’ This account of the word, in the edition of Florio of 
1598, clearly implies that the word umbrella was not, in that year, 
much used in English; for he does not employ the word. Doublet, 


umbel, 
UMPIRE, a third person called in to decide a dispute betweer 
two others. (F.—L.) | This curious word has lost initial », and 


stands for mmpire, once a common form, See remarks under the 
x 


y 


674 υν-. 


UNDER. 


letter IN. Spelt umpire in L.L.L. i. 1. 170. M.E. nompere or use; Palsgrave has un-arm, un-bend, un-bind, un-boukell (anbuckle), 


noumpere. ‘N(o)wmpere, or owmpere, Art 
nmoumpere, nounpere, nounpier, P. Plowman, B, v. 337; nompeyr, id. C. 
vii. 388; noumpere, id. A. v. 181. In Wyclif, Prologue to Romans, 
ed. Forshall and Madden, p. 302, 1. 24, we have noumpere, where six 
MSS. read vmpere, It also occurs, spelt nompere, in the Testament of 
Love, pr. in Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561, fol. 287. Tyrwhitt shews 
(in his Glossary to Chaucer) that the Lat. impar was sometimes 
used in the sense of arbitrator, and rightly suggests a connéction 
with mod. F. nonpair, odd. B. The M.E. nompere exactly 
represents the O.F. form nomper, as it would have been spelt 
in the 14th century. Later, it occurs in Cotgrave as nompair, 
«peerless, also οὐδὲ" and an earlier spelling nonper is given by 

wwefort, with the sense of peerless. It is simply a compound 
of F. nom, not, and O.F. per, ἃ Dect, an equal; from Lat. nom, 
not, and par, equal; see Non- and Peer (1). y. The O. F. 
nonper became nomper as a matter of course, since αν before ῃ 
segularly becomes m, as in hamper = Aanaper; see Hamper (2). It 
may ‘also be noted that it is not the only M.E. word in which 
the same F. prefix occurs, since we also have M.E. nonpower, 
ive. lack of power, in P. Plowman, C. xx. 292, spelt nounpower, 
sowmpower, and even vapower. The last form suggests that the loss 
of initial n was due to some confusion between the F. non and E. 
‘sa-, with much the same negative sense, Hence a numpire or an 
umpire Was a non-peer of an un-peer, orig. the former. 8. The 
sense is curious; but the use of Lat. impar, lit. odd, in the sense of 
arbitrator or umpire sufficiently explains it; the umpire is the odd 
man, the third man, called in to settle a dispute between two others. 

It may also be noted that pair and peer are doublets, as already shewn, 

UN (1), negative prefix. (E.)  Prefixed τὸ substantives, ad- 
jectives, and adverbs; distinct from the verbal prefix un- below. 

.E, un. A.S. μῆς; very common as ἃ neg, prefix. + Du, on-. ἐ- 

. ὡ- oF & (for un-, the long «being due to loss of π). + Dan. a. + 
‘Swed. o-. Goth. un-. 4G. sn-, + W. an- (cf, Gael. neo-). + Lat. 
ine + Gk. dy-, d-; orig. ἀνα-; see Curtius, i. 381.-+ Zend. ana 

(Curtius); cf. Pers. nd-. Skt. an-, B. All from Aryan AN-, 
negative prefix, of which the oldest form was prob. ANA (Curtius) ; 
see Fick, i, 484. γ. If ANA is really the true orig. form, it is 
possible that Skt. πα, not, is the same word; cf. Lat. ne, not, Gk. 
νης, neg. prefix, Goth. πὶ, not, Russ. πὲς, neg. prefix, Gael. neo-, neg. 
Prefix, ithuan. ne, no. all the word hich th é 

Β. It is unnecessary to give all the words in which this prefix 
occur is used Uefore words of various origin, both English 
and French. The following may be noted in particular, 1. It 
occurs in words purely English, and a in many of these in 

Anglo-Saxon; Grein gives A.S. words, for example, answering to 
un-clean, un-even, un-fair, un-whole, un-smooth, un-soft, un-still, un-wise, 
Some compounds are now disused, or nearly so; such as wa-bold, 
sn-blith:, unlittle, un-right, un-sad, un-slow (all in Grein). In the 
case of past participles, the prefix is ambi thus un-bownd may 
either mean ‘not bound,’ like A.S. or it may mean 

opened,’ being taken as the pp. of unbind, verb. 3. Un- is 
frequentiy 2 xed to words of F. origin; examples such as un- 
Seyned (unfeigned) and un-stable occur in Chaucer; we even find 

‘un-famous in House of Fame, iii. 56, where we should now say not 
fomous, Palsgrave has un-able, un-certayne, wn-cortoyse (uncourteous), 
‘so-gentyll, un-gracyous, un-honest, un-maryed, un-parfyte (imperfect), 
wn. profytabl un-raysonable (unreasonable). 3. In some cases, 
such as un-couth, the simple word (without the prefix) is obsolete; 
such cases are discussed below. 

‘UN- (2), verbal prefix, expressing the reversal of an action. (E.) 
In the verb to ua-lock, we have an example of this; it expresses the 
reversal of the action expressed by Jock; i.e. it means to open again 
that which was closed by locking. This is quite distinct from the 
mere negative prefix, with which many, no doubt, confound it. M.E. 
an, A.S. un-; only used 45 ἃ prefix in verbs, 4 Du. onf-; as in ont 
Jaden, to unload, from Jaden, to load. + G. ent-, as in ent-laden, to 
unload; O. H. G. ant-, as in ant-ItiAhan, to unlock. + Goth. and-, as 
in and-bindan, to unbind. . It is ‘precisely the same prefix as 
that which appears as ax- in E. an-swer, and as and- in A. 5. and- 
swarian ; and it is cognate with Gk. dy7i-, used only in the not very 
different sense of ‘in opposition to;’ thus, whilst E. un-say is to 
reverse what is said, to deny it, the Gk. ἀντι-λέγειν is to with-say 
or gain-say, to deny what is said by others, See Answer and 
Anti-. Β. It is unnecessary to give all the words with this 

refix; I may note that Grein gives the A.S. verb corresponding to 
Bruno, viz-undém; also ‘un-tjnan. to unfasten, open, now obsolete ; 
Bosworth gives unbindan, to unbind, unfealdan, to unfold, uxitican, to 
unlock, and a few others, but verbs with this prefix are not very 
‘numerous in A.S. . However, it was so freely employed 
before verbs of French origin, that we have now many such words i 


Prompt. Parv. Spelt 
ac 


un-bridle, un-clasp, &c., with others that are obsolete, such as uz- 
custume, to disuse a custom. y. The most common and remark- 
able of the mod, E. verbs with this prefix are: un-bar, -berd, -bind, 
“Bott, bosom, “brace, -chle, burden, button, ate, chain, -closp, -close, 
» -coil, -couple, -cover, -curl, ~deceive, -do, -dress, -earth, -fasten, 

fix, fold, -furl, -gird, -hand, -harness, -kinge, hook, -horse, 
“house, -hennel, -knit, -knot, -lace, -lade, -learn, -limber, -load, -lock, 
-loase, -make,’ -man, -mask, -moor, -muffle, -muzzle, -nerve, -pack, 
people, -ravel, -rig, -robe, -roll, -roof, -root, -saddle, -say, -screw, -seal, 
“ταί, settle, -sex, -shackle, -thip, -stop, -string, -thread, -tie, -tune, 
twine, -twist, -warp, -weave, -wind, ποτα, further under 
the simple words.  @ Note the ambiguity in the case of ast 
participles; for which see under Un- (1), 

‘UN- (3), prefix. (O. Low G.).. See Unto, Until. 

UNAnieous ‘of one mind. (L.) ‘The universal and 
unanimous belief ;’ Camden, Hist. of Q. Elizabeth, an. 1588 (R.) 
Englished (by change of τως to -ous, as in arduous, &c.), from Lat. 
wnanimus, of one mind.=Lat. un-us, one; and απέπεις, mind; see 
Unit and Animosity. Der. unanimously; also unanim-i-ty, spelt 
snanimitee in The Libell of Englishe Policye (4.0. 1436), L 1068, 
(quoted in Hackluyt’s Voyages, i. 206), from F. unanimité, omitted 
by Cotgrave, but in use in the 14th century (Littré), from Lat. ace. 
unanimitatem, due to the adj. unanimis, by-form of snanimus. 

UN. ), without having received extreme unction. (E.5 
partly L,=Gk.) | In Hamlet, i. 5. 77. Lit. ‘not on οἱ AS. 
un-, ποῖ; om, upon, on; and elan, to oil, an unauthorised verb 
regularly formed from ele, sb., oil. The A.S. ele is prob. not a Teut. 
word, but borrowed from Lat. olewm, oil, Gk. ἔλαιον. See Un- (1), 
On, and Oil ; and see note to . 

UNCIAL, pertaining to a certain style of writing. (L.) 
belonging to an ounce or inch;’ Blount, ed. 1674. 
παῖσαι form of letters in MSS. from the 4th to the 1 

letters, are of large size, and the name was prob. applied at 
first to large initial letters, as the word signifies *of the size of an 
inch.’ Phillips gives uncial only in its other sense, viz. " belonging 
to an ounce.” Cotgrave gives δ oncia weighing as much as an 
ounce ;” but he also gives lettres onciales, ‘ huge letters, great letters.’ 

—Lat. sncialis, belonging to an inch, or to an ounce.—Lat. xncia, 
an inch, an ounce. See Inch and Ounce (1). 

UNCLE, the brother of one’s father or mother. .,=L.) ME 
vncle, uncle; Rob. of Glouc. p. 58, 1. §.—F. oncle, ‘an uncle ;’ Cot.— 
Lat. auuneulum, acc. of awunculus, ἃ mother's brother; ausyculum 
‘was contracted to aunculum, whence F. oncle. The lit. sense is ‘little 
grandfather ;" it is a double dimin, (with suffixes -cwlu-) from axus, 
ἃ grandfather. Orig. an expression of affectionate relationship, 

lied to Lat, auere, to be fortunate, used as a word of greeting; cf. 

t. av, to be pleased. See Ave. @ The G. onkel is also from 
Latin, The E. muncle, K. Lear, i. 4.117, is due to the phr. my 
mule, come ted fom mine uncle. 

‘A. ΓΝ chable. (E.; with F. ) 
In the Tatler, no.12. A trange compound, with prefix un- rere) 
suffix -able, from Come and At. 

UNCOUTH, unfamiliar, odd, awkward, strange. (E.) The lit. 
sense is simply ‘unknown;* hence strange, ἃς. ΜΈ, smcouth, 
strange, Chaucer, C. T. 10598, A common word; see Stratmann. = 
A.S. unctib, unknown, strange (common) ; Grein, ii. 
not ; and οὐδ, kuown, pp. of cunnan, to know, but used as an ad 
Grein, i. 172. See further under Can (1); and see Une (1). 
@ The Lowland Sc. unco’ is the same word ; and, again, the prov. 
E. unked or unkid (spelt xntard in Halliwell), strange, unusual, odd, 
also lonely, solitary, is the same word, but confused in form with 
M.E. unkid, not made known, where kid (=A.S. efded) is the pp. of 
the causal verb cjSan,to make known, a derivative from cid by 
vowel-change from ὦ to ἡ; Grein, i, 181, 

vi WN, an_anointing, a salve; also, warmth of address, 


centuries. 


ctifying grace. (F.,—L.) ‘In Shak. Hamlet, iii. 4.145, iv. 7.142. 
‘His inwarde vnccion wyl worke with our diligence ;’ Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 763 (Β.) Μ. Ἑ. vncioun ; spelt unccious, Trevisa, i. 113.— 


F, onction, ‘unction, an anointing ;* Cot.=Lat. sunctionem, acc. of 
unctio, an anointing.=Lat. uuctus, pp. of xngere, to anoint ; see 
Unguent. Der. unctu-ous, Holinshed, Desc, of Britain, c. 24 (R.), 
also spelt vnctious, Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 195 (first folio), and even 
vncteous, Holland, tr, of Pliny, Ὁ. xxiv. ὦ. 12, p. 10, from F. 
onctueux, ‘oily, fatty,’ Cot., from Low Lat. snctwosus (Ducange); 
due to Lat. wnetu-, stem of uncfus (gen. wnctis), an anointing. Hence 
unctu-os-i-ty, from F. onctuosité, * unctuositie ;* Cot. 

UNDER, beneath, below. ( M.E. ender, under, Chaucer, 
C.T. 1697..- Α. 8. under ; Grein, ii. 617. + Du. onder. + loel, undir. 
+ Swed. and Dan. under. + Goth, undar. 4G. unter; O.H.G. 
guntar, B. Further allied to Lat, inter (Oscan anter), within; 


UNDER., 


antara, interior; see Inter-. Curtius, i. 384. «4 But Fick ®gei 

(ὧν 38) connects it with Lat, inferus, See Under- below. Der. 
εν. 

“OND: prefix, beneath. (E.) ‘The same word as the above. 

Very common; ‘the chief words with this prefix are wndercbred, 


ceurrent, -done, -gird (Acts, xxvii. 17), under-go (A.S. undergén, 
Bosworth), under-graduate, student who is under a graduate, 
one who has not taken his degree, under-ground, - we under-hand, 


adv., secretly, Spenser, F.Q. iv. 11. 34, also as adj., As You Like It, 
ιν 146, μαρία (A foram Eilfric’s Gramines εὐ, Zupitea, 


πάντας 
whence snder-tid, andor: tie Matt. xx. 3; here it’ means the third 
hour, ἱ. 6. 9 a.m. aa. + Tee, undorn, mid-afternoon ; also mid-forenoon. 
4+M.HL.G. undern, O.H.G. untarn, a time of the day. + Goth, 
sndaurni; only in ‘the compound undawni-mals, ἃ moring-meal 
Luke, xiv. 15. B, The true sense is merely ‘intervening peridd,’ 
which accounts for its vagueness; the G. unfer preserves the-sense of 
amidst or between, though it is the same word as E. under; cf. also 
Lat. inter, between. The Teut. type is UNDURNI., Fick, 3 
extended from UNDAR, under; see Under. @ The word 
no means obsolete, but appears in various forms in prov. E., such as 
aandorn, aunder, orndorns, doundrins, dondinner, all in Ray, aunder, 
in Halliwell, &c. _ (Here Nares is wrong.) 

UNDERSTAND, to comprehend. (E.) M.E. understanden, 
wunderstanden, a strong ‘verb; the Pp. appears as wnderstanden, Pricke 
of Conscience, L 1681. The weak pp. understanded occurs in the 
Prayer-book.= A.S. understandan, lit. to stand under or among, hence 
to Soapechend (cf. Lat. intel-ligere); Alfred, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. 

τ. 6, c. xxxix. § 8. — Α. 5. under, under; and standan, to stand; see 
Fader and Stand. Der. understand-ing, spelt onderstondinge, 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 24, 1. 8. 

‘DERT. to take upon oneself, attempt. (Hybrid; E. and 
Scand.) Μ. Ε. undertaken, strong verb; pt. t. undertok, see Havelok, 
377. It first appears in the Ormulum, 1. 10314. The latter 
the word is of Seand. origin; see Under and Take. 
word is a sort of translation of (and was suggested by) the A. S. 
snderniman, to understand, receive, Matt. xix. 12, and Α. 5, underfén, 
to receive, Matt. x. 41, John, xviii. 3, Neither of these words have 
precisely the same sense, but both niman and fén have the exact sense 
of E. take (Icel. taka). The real A.S. word, with the same prefix 
and the exact sense, is undergitan (lit. to underget), Jobn, viii. 27, xii, 
16, Der. undertak-ing, Haml. ii. 1. 104; undertak-er, orig. one who 
takes a business in hand, Oth. iv. 1. 224, Tw. Nt. ili. 4. 39. 
UNDULATE, to wave, move in waves. (L.) In Thomson, 
Summer, 982. Phillips, ed. 1706, has undulate only as a pp. Blount, 


ec. 1674. gives andulated and undulation — Lat, undulats, undulated, 
wavy. = Lat, undula*, a little wave; not used, but a regular dimin, 
properly ‘water.’ + A.S, 30.4 Icel. unnr, 


B. Unda is ἃ nasalised form allied to Gk. ὕδωρ, water, and to E. 

water. It is c ite with Skt, nda, water, Russ. voda, water; cf. Skt. 

wnd, to wet, Lithuan. wandii, water.—4/ WAD, to wet; see Water. 

Der. undulat-ion (Phillips); wndulat-or-y. Also (from unda) ab-ound, 
δ᾽ ουπά. 


οὐ-μπά-απί, in-und-ate, red-ound, red-und-ant, super-al 
UNEATH, scarcely, with difficulty. (E.) Obsolete; in Spenser, 
F.Q.i.9. 381 misused, with the sense “almost, i.i.12. 4. ΜΕ; 


vnehe, Gawain and the Grene Knight, 134.-- Α. 5. unedSe, with diff- 
culty, Gen, xxvii. 30; adv. from adj. uned8e, difficult, Grein, ii. 620. 
A.S. wn-, not; and ed, or ed&e, easy, commonly used in the a 
form ed¥e, easily, Grein, i. 254; we also find é&e, $e, easy, 
230, ii. 767. +O. Sax. dBi, easy. + O. Η. Ο. ddi, desert, empty, 
easy; G. dde, deserted, desolate. + Icel. aur, empty. + Goth. auths, 
authis, desert, waste. B. All from Teut. type AUTHA, “desert, 
‘waste; hence easy to occupy, free, easy; Fick, ti. 5. Cf. Lat. ofium, 

mes Skt. av, to be pleased. Prob. from v AW, to be satisfied 
wit 


UNGAINLY, awkward, (Hybrid; E. and Scand.) Μ. Ε. νπ- 
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inliche, used as an adv., awkwardly, horribly, St. Marharete, ed. 
Eockayne, Ῥ. 9.1. 14. Formed by adding -licke (ly) to the ‘adj. 
ungein, inconvenient, spelt sagan in Le Bone Florence, 1. 1421, in 
Ritson, Met. Romances, A.S, un-, not, see Un- (1); and 
Icel. gegn, ready, serviceable, convenient, allied Katee ef ‘ind to meet, to 
suit, gegn, against, and E. again; see Again. . dgegn (un- 
gain), ai), ungainly, ang ungentle. Der. ungainli-ness. 

ἤν, ointment. (L.) In Blount's Gloss.,ed. 1674.=Lat. 
unguentum, ointment. = Lat. ungwent-, stem of pres. part. of unguere, 
ungere, to anoint. + Skt. aij, to anoint, smear.—/ AG, ANG, to 
anoint; Fick, i. 479. Der. (from ungere, pp. unctus) unct-ion, q.¥.5 
also oint-ment, an-oint. 


UNICORN, a fabulous animal with one hom. (F.,<L.) M.E. 
unicorns, Ancren Riwle, p. 120, 1. . 
= Lat. unicornem, acc. of unicornis, adj., one-homed. = Lat. uni==uno-, 
crude form of unus, one; and cora-u, a hom, cognate with E. Aorn. 
See Unity and Horn. 

UNIFORM, consistent, having throughout the same form or 
character, (F,—L:) Spelt uniforme in Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; uniform 
in Cotgrave. = F, uniforme, ‘uniform,’ Cot. = Lat, uniformem, acc. of 
uniformis, having one form.= Lat. uni-, for uno-, crude form of unus, 
one; and form-a, a form; see Unity and Form. De. uniform, bx 
a like dress for persons who belong to the same bod Ἢ uniformly ἃ 
iform-i-ty, from F. uniformité, ‘uniformity,’ Cot, from Lat. acc. 

tatem. 


consisting of one letter. (L.)_ The only such 
words in E. area, 7, and O. Coined from Lat. wni-, for uno-, crude 
form of wnus, one; and liter-a, a letter; with suffix -al; cf. bi-literal, 
tricliteral. 

UNION (1), concord, harmony, confederation in one. (F.,=L.) 
Spelt wnyon, Herners, tr, of Froissart, vol. ii c. 233 (R.) = F. union, 
“an union ;’ Cot. = Lat. unionem, acc. of unio, oneness. = Lat. un-us, 
te with E. One, q.v. And see Unity. 

UNION (2), a large pearl. (F,—L.) In Hamlet, v. 2. 283. 
Really the same word as Εν above; the Lat. unio means(1) oneness, 
(4) a single pearl of a large size. Onion is also the same word. 
above; and see Doublet, onion. 

UNIQUE, single, without alike. (F,—L.) Modem; added by 
Todd to Johnson. = F. unigue, ‘single,’ Cot. = Lat. wnicum, acc. of 
unicus, single. = Lat, uni-, for wno-, crude form of wnus, one; with 
suffix -cus (Aryan -ka). See Uni 

UNISON, concord, harmony. (F.,=L.) *In concordes, discordes, 
notes and cliffes in tunes of unisonne;’ Gascoigne, Grene Knight's 
Farewell to Fansie, st. 7; Works, i, 413. — Ε΄ unisson, ‘an unison ;* 
Cot. (The spelling with sx is remarkable, as it is not etymological.) 

= Lat. unisonum, acc. of unisonus, having the same sound as some- 
thing else. Lat, ani-, for uno-, crude forma of umus, one; and soma, a 
sound. See Unity and Sound (3). Der. unison-ovs ; uni-son-ant 
(from sonant-, stem of pres. part. of sonare, to sound) ; uni-son-ance, 

UNIT, a single thing, person, or number. (F.,—L.) Not derived 
from Lat. unitum, which would mean ‘united,’ but a purely E. for- 
mation, made by dropping the final letter of unit-y. Unit, Unite, 
or Unity, in arithmetic, the first significant figure or number 1; in 
Notation, if a number consist of 4 or § places, that which is outermost 


one, co 


towards the right hand jed the Place of Unites;’ Phillips, ed. 
1706, The number 1 is still cailed unity. See Unity. 
to make one, join, (L.) ‘I vnyte, 1 bringe diverse 


thynges togyther in one ;" Palsgrave. = Lat. unif-us, pp. of unire, to 
unite. = Lat. un-us, one ; see Unity. 

UNITY, oneness, union in one, concord. (F.,-L.) M.E. unit 
nite, unite, Gower, C. A. iii. 181; P. Plowman, Ὁ. vi. 

‘an unity;’ Cot.= Lat. unitatem, acc. of unifas, oneness. = Lat. uni ᾿ 
for uno-, crude form of unus, one ; with suffix -tas. The Lat. unus is 
cognate with E. One, qv. Der. wnit-ari-an, a coined word, added 
by Todd to Johnson; hence saif-ari-an-iem.  Doublet, unit, q.v. 
We also have (from Lat. un-us) un-ite, union, uni-que, uni-son, 
uni-vers-al, uni-corn, uni-form, uni-titeral, uni-vocal ; also un-animous, 
dis-un-ite, dis-un-ion, re-un-ite, re-un-ion, tri-une, Also null, q. 


an-nul, 

, comprehending the whole, extending to the 
whole. (F.,=L.) M.E, universal; spelt uniuersall, Gower, C.A. 
91, L. 25. = F. wniversel (sometimes universal in the t4th’ century), 
“vniversall,’ Cot. — Lat. uniuersalis, belonging to the whole. = Lat. 
wniuersum, the whole ; neut. of universus, tured into one, combined 
into a whole. = Lat. uni-, for uno-, crude form of unus, one; and wersus, 
pp. of uertere, to tum; see Unity and Verse. Der. universal-ly, 
universal-j-ty, wniversal-ism. Also (from F. univers= Lat. universum) 
universe, Henry V, iv. chor also univers-i-ty, a school for univer 


knowledge, M. E. vniuersite, used in the sense of ‘world’ in Wyclil 
james, i. 6, from F. université, " university, also an university,’ Coty 
from Lat, acc. wniuersitatem, ᾿ 
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AL, having one voi 
Now hitle used; it is the ant 
Yariable meaning. In Bp. Taylor, Rule of  Cnsclenee, 
CL. F. univoque, “of one onely sence ;* Cot. = Lat. uniuoc 
with suffix -alis, = Lat. uni-, for uno-, crade form of unus, one; 
woc-, stem of joice, sound. See Unity and Votee. 
‘PT, not combed. (E.) Ια Spenser, F. 10. 293 

and Shep. Kal. November, 50; in both places in the metaphorical 
‘sense of rough or rude, A contr. form of unkembed. From un-, not 
and M.E. kembed, kempt, combed, Chaucer, C.T. 2145 (or 24 
Kembed is the pp. of kemben, to comb, P. Plowman, B. x. 18. -- A. 
eemban, to comb; AElfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 108, 1. 6; forme 
oy. vowel- |-change of a to δ) from A. 8. camb, a comb; see Comb 
INLESS, if not, except. (E.) Formerly written onless, onles 
with ὁ; Home Tooke remarks: 1 believe that William ΤΊ ull 
was one of the first who wrote this word with au;’ and 3 
“The scripture was geven, that we may applye the fnedicine of the 
scripture, every man to his own sores, unlesse then we entend to be 
idle disputers ;’ Tyndal, Prol. to the 5 books of Moses. Horne Tooke 
gives 10 quotations with the spellings onles and onlesse ; the earliest 
appears to be: ‘It was not possible for them to make whole Cristes 
cote without seme, onlesse certeyn grete men were brought out of the 


UNIVOCAL, 


way ;' Trial of Sir John Oldcastle, an. 1413. We may also note: 
"Charitie is not perfect ondes that it be barainge? Τὶ Lupset, Treatise 
of Charitie, p. 8._ [But Horne Tooke’s own explanation of the phrase 
we, in his list of conjunctions, gives onlesse 
|. The full phrase was, as above, on lesse that, 
and seldom retained, "Here on is the 
dese is mod. E. les; see On and 


is utterly wrong.) Pi 
and onlesse that. 


‘un- in unless as a negative prefix ; this is conti 
and makes ΤῊΣ of the Moris 


‘Accidence, p. 332) rightly gives on lesse as the ori om, but does 
not explain it, Chambers, Etym. Dict., correctly gives: ‘ unless, lit. 
on less, at or for less.” 

UNRULY, disregarding restraint. (Hybrid; E. and F.,.=L.; with 


E. sufia.) In'James, ili, 8, where Wyclif has unpesible; here the E. 
version translates the Gk. ἀκατάσχετον, i.e. that cannot be ruled. 
‘Thus unruly is for unrulely; it does not seem to be a very old word, 
though going back nearly to a.p. 1500. * Ye . . unrulilye haue ruled? 


Sir ; Cheke, Hurt of Sedition (R.) From Un- and Bule; with 
«εἶν. ΤΕ is remarkable that the M.E. unro, unrest, might 
fave luced a somewhat similar adj,, viz. unroly, unrouly, restless. 


Bat Stratmann gives no example of the word, and the vowel-sound 
does not quite second 5 so that any idea of such a connection may be 
rejected. This Μ ἘΞ uarois from A. 8. un-, not, and rdw, rest (Grein, 
ii, 384), cognate with Icel. rd, G. ruke, rest, from the same root as 
Rést ; Fick, iii, 246. We must also note that weruled occurs as 
‘equivalent to waruly, as in ‘ theyse varulyd company,’ Fabyan, Chron. 
an. 1380-1. Der. unruli-ly, -ness. 
,, till. .- (O. Low G. and Scand.) M.E, until, Ῥ, Plow- 
prol. 227; Pricke of Conscience, 555 ; spelt ontil, Havelok, 
ite wer eubstitated form of unto, by the use of εἰ for fo; the two 
tter words being equivalent in sense. M. E. til (E. till) is of Scand. 
‘as distinguished from fo (=A.S. 46). See Till, and see 
far er under Unto. 

UNTO, even to, to. (O.LowG.) Not found in A.S. M.E, unto, 
‘Chaucer, Ὁ, Τὶ 490 (or 488); earlier in Rob. of Branne, tr. of Lang- 
toft, p. 1,1 7. It stands for und-to; where fo is the usual E. prep. 
(A.S. #6), and wad is the O. Fries. und (also ont), unto, Ὁ. Sax. und, 
unto (whence unt, shortened for wnd-te, unto, where te = A.S. ἐό, as 
well as untd, untwo, unto, shortened for und-té, and-two). " Féran folk 
unté = folk went unto him; Heliand, 2814. So also Goth. und, unto, 
until, &s far as, up to; ‘und Bethlahaim’=unto Bethlehem, Luke. ii. 
15; whence unte (=wnd te), until. It is remarkable that the word is 
common in A. S. in a different form, viz, 6; this form is due to loss 
of, so that A.S. 68 :Goth. und:: A. S. 188: Goth. tunthus (tooth). 
B. The origin of Goth. uad is obscure; perhaps it is only another 
form of Goth. and-, prefix, cognate with Gk. anti, in which case wn- in 
un-to is allied to the verbal prefix un-; vie Un-(a). And see Until. 


ME. 
ἘΝ 


UPROAR. 


having bat one meaning. (L)@See the full account under Over. Der. upp-er, M.E. upper, King 


‘Alisaunder, 5691; Chaucer uses over in the same sense, as in ower 
Lippe upper lip, C.T.133- Hence uaper ‘most (not an old form), as 

in ‘euen vpon the eppermoste pinnacle of the temple,’ Udall, On 
St. Luke, c. 4; this is not a correct form, but made on the model of 
Afterm« ν. Iso upmost, Jul. Cees. ii, 1. 24, which apy pears 
to be simpl; νι yatraction for κυρ όσοι though really ἃ better 

And see Up- below, and Upon; also 

UP, prefix. (E.) The same word as τ above, The chief words 
in which it occurs are: up-bear, up-bind, up-brai 


up-rooty 
53,1.15, 
‘Side 


32; up-ward-s, A.S. upweardes, 
{UPAB, the pol ison-tree of Java. ὯΝ y.) Not in Todd’s John- 

; the ‘deadly effects of the tree have been grossly exaggerated. = 
Malay ὥρας, ‘a milky juice extracted from certain vegetables, 
operating, when mixed with the blood, as a most deadly poison, 
conceming the effects of which many exaggerated stories have been 
related ; see Hist. of Sumatra, ed. 3, p. 110. Paihn sigas, the poison- 
tree, arbor toxicaria Macassaric ne auarsien, lay Ὁ οἴ. p. 24. 


The Malay pian means ‘tree ; 
UPBEAD, to reproach, (ΕΣ PME: upbreiden, to upbraid; we 


also find wpbreid, sb., a reproach. |‘ The enyls ranne to me with 
grete scomes and epbraydys τ᾽ and again, ‘wykyd angelles of the 
deuylle upbreydyn me ;’ Monk of Evesham, c. 27; ed. Arber, p. 67. 
Upreding, sb., a reproach, occurs in Layamon, Your7 also vpbreid, 
upbraid, sb., id. oR oe wef BP an fam, breton Νὴ 
braid, weave, also to lay hold of, pul used (like Teel. bre Ὁ) 
in a variety of senses ; 80 that up-braid is simply compounded of 
and 4.ν. The orig. sense of upbraid was prob. to lay hands 
on, lay hold of, hence to attack, lay to one’s charge. Cf. 
séna feénd be 84m feaxe’ = he shall il soon seize the end by the bate 
Salomon and Satu, ed. Grein, 99; and see bregdan in Grein, i. 138. 
Cf. Dan, bebreide, to upbraid, wl κ᾿ onl; difers i in the prefix (Dan. 
be 5Ὲ. δε), Dor. upbraid-ing, sb., a5 al or The alleged 
ALS. 4j et rebredan (Somner) is Snauthorised, 
OLATERER, one who ὁ supplies beds and furniture, (E.) 
Foratly called an upholder, An equivalent form was uj 
used by Caxton (see Prompt. Parv., p. 512, note 3), with suffix ster 
for er; see -ster. Hence, by a needless addition of -er (as in 
poultser-er), was made upholdster-er, whence the corrupt form sp- 
dolsterer, by loss of d after 1, * Upholdser or upholsterer, a trades- 
man that deals in all sorts of chamber-furniture ;’ Phillips, 
M. E. vpholder, a broker, a tradesman, P. Plowman, B. ΕΗ C. xii 
218, At the latter reference we read: ‘ Vpholderes on the hul shullen 
haue hit to selle’=upholders on the hill [Comhill] shall have it to 
sell. It is clear from this and from my note to P. Plowman, C. vii. 
377, that the upholder was a broker or auctioneer ; so that the name 
‘muy have arisen from his holding μ wares for inspection while trying 
to a them. The derivation is, from Up Hold. Cf.‘ Vp- 
selythe anal chyngys Prompt. Parv, Der. upholster-y, 
pe coined word, form upholster. 
IN oar on the op ae (8) M.E. open, spon, prep., Chaucer, 
ors. αι. AS, upon, Gen. xxii, 2; also uppan, Matt. xxi, 
44.— A. S. upp, Up, ,adv.; and on, ax, on, See Up and On. 
“Ποῖ, up d, upp ἄ, upon; where up=A.S. up, and d (for an)=A.S, 
on.4-Swed. pd, upon, elearly a shortened form of upp ἃ, where d= E. 


on: Dan. faa, upon. 
UPROAE, #1 ἃ tumult, clamour, disturbance. (Du.) In Acts, xvii. 
ΠΩ 49, 2x. 1, xxi. 31, 38; in Shak, Lucrece, 427, we have: ‘his 
. Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins ;' where there is no 
notion of noise, but only of tacitement or disturbance. * To haue all 
the worlde in an vprore, and vnguieted with warres;’ Udall, on 
St. Mark, preface (R.) Spelt uprore in Levins. It is a corrupt form, 
due to confusion with E. roar, with which it has no real connection; 
is not an E, word at all, but borrowed from Dutch. = Du. oproe, 
‘uprore, tumult, commotion, mutiny, or sedition; oproer_ maken, to 
make an vprore ; oproerigh, seditious, or tumultuous ;’ Hexham, = 


De 2 up; and roeren, to stir, move, touch ; so that uproer = a 
stir δ, commotion, excitement. [Formerly also spelt I rueren 
(Hexham) the Duce pronounced as E. 00; Du. boer= 


Swed. uppror, revolt, sedi lied to upp, up, and réra, ‘ou stir. 
Dan. oprér, revolt ; oprére, to stir up; from op, up; and rire, to stir, 


ΟἹ aufrutr, tumult, aufrisren, to stir up; from G. of. 
‘ihren, to sti. ὀ ἠ β, The verb appears as Du. roerem, δ σον 


UPSIDE-DOWN. 


Dan. rére, Icel. krera, G. riikren, A.S. kréran, to stir; and is the® Goth, uns, w 


same word as rear- or rere- in E. rearmouse, reremouse, a bat; see 
BReremouse. γ. The A.S, hréran, to stir, agitate, is from krér, 
motion, allied to Ardr, adj., active (by the usual from 6 to δ); 
the Swed. uppror preserves the orig. unmodified 0, Der. sproar-&- 
ous, an ill-coined word; uproar-i-ous-ly, -ness. 

UPSIDE-DOWN, topsyturvy. (E.) ἡ Τατ ἃ xpsidedown to 
me;’ Beaum. and Fletcher, Wit at Several Weapons, v. 1 (Gregory). 
From up, side, and down. But it is remarkable that this expression 
took the place of M.E. vp so dows, once a common phrase, as in 
Wyclif, Matt. xxi. 12, Luke, xv.8 ; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 
5. 1.1274, bev. pr. 8. 1 45013 this is composed of up, so, and 
down, where on has (as often) the force of as, or as it were, i.e. 
orn were down. 

START, ‘one who has suddenly started up from low life to 
wealth or honour. (E.) In Shak. 1 Hen. VI, v. 7.87. A sb. coined 
from the verb upstart, to start up; the pt.t. upstart is in Spenser, 
F.Q.i.1.16. From Up and Start ; see note to Start, § y. 

'ARD, UPWARDS; see Up and -ward, suffix. 

URBAN, pertaining to a city, refined, courteous. (L.) Spelt 


‘orbane in Levins, ed. 1, 1570. = Lat. urbanus, bel: toa city.= 
urb-s, & city. Root doubtful. Der. urban, belonging to a city 
(which is only another spelling of the same word) ; qv. 


And see below. 

URBANITY, courteouness. (F, = L) Spelt wrbanitie in 
Levins, ed. 1570. = F. erbanité, ‘urbanity, civility; Cot. — Lat. 
wrbanitatem, acc. of urbanites, city-manners, refinement. = Lat. urbani-, 
from urbanus, urbane; with suffix as; see Urbane. 


FRING, the water or separated by the kidneys from the blood. 
(F,, = Ly" In Mach. ii. 3. 325 and in Chaucer, C. T. 5703. = F. 
urine, ‘urine ;' Cot. = Lat. srina, urine; where -ina is ἃ suffix. Gk. 


οὖρον, urine.. τ udri, water; vdr, water.- Zend. vdra, rain (Fick, 
i. 772). + Icel. dr, Aarzaling rain; ver, the sea. + A.S. wer, the 
sea. β. From the Aryan WARA, water; Fick, as above. Der. 


urinal, M.E. wrinal, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 12239, Layamon, 17725, from 
F, urinal (Cot.); urin-ar-y, from F. urinaire (Cot.). 
URN, a vase for ashes of the dead. (F., = 1.) M.E. erne, urne, 
Chancer, Troil. v. 311. = F. vrne, urns, a nartow-necked pot, or 
pitcher of earth;* Cot. = Lat. wraa, δῇ αὶ ._ As the um was 
used for containing the ashes of the dead, a probable derivation is 
from urere, to bum; from ψ US, to bum; see Combustion. 
Others connect urna with Skt. vdri, water, as if the orig. sense. were 
water-pot; see Urine. Ὁ 

UE, the objective case of we. (E.) M.F. 0, ous, ws; used both as 
‘acc. and dat. = A.S, tis, dat.; ts, tisie, ussic, acc. pl., us (Grein). Ὁ 
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UTILITY. 
dat. and acc. pl, B. All from a Tent. type 
UNS or UNSIS, us; Fick, iii, 33. See Our. 
USE, sb., employment, custom. (F,—L.) ΜΈ, vse, use; pro- 
perly xs, as in Ancren Riwle, p. 16, 1. 7; the word being mono- 
syllabic.—O.F. (and F.) us, use, usage (Burguy); spelt uz in 
tgrave.= Lat. usum, acc. of usus, use.—Lat. usus, pp. of wi, to 
use. Cf. Skt. «δα, pp. of av, to please, orig. to be pleased or satisfied. 
Prob. from ΑΛ το be satisfied with; see Audience. Der. use, 
vb., M.E. vsen, ssen, Layamon, 24293, from F. user, to use, from 
Lat. usare, to use, put for usari*, frequentative form of sti, 
to use, Also us-able, from the verb fo use; uoage, M. E. vsage, 
usage, King Alisaunder, 1. 1286, from F. usage, ‘usage,’ Cot. ΑἹ 
μείω, use-ful-ly, use-ful-ness; use-less, wse-less-ly, wse-less-ness; all 
from the sb. use. Also weal, Hamlet, ii. 1. 22, from Lat. ssualis 
(White), from use, crude form of asus; ussrally. And see usurp, 
ay. utensil, utility, Also ab-use, dis-use, mis-use, ill-use, per-use. 
Α door keeper, one whe introduced strangers. (F.=L.) 
Mw E. vechere; ‘Vschere, Hostiarius’ [i. . ostiarius) ; Prompt. Parv. 
«That doré can noon ss:her shette’ (shut); Gower, C. A. i. 231.— 
O. F. ussier, uissier (Burguy); also Auissier, ‘an usher, or door-keeper 
of @ court, or of a chamber in court ;' Cot.—Lat. ostiarivm, acc. of 
ostiarius, belonging to » door, or (as sb.) a door-keeper.— Lat. 
ostium, a door, an entrance; extended from os, a mouth; see Oral. 
Der. usher, verb, L. LL. v. 2. 328; usher-ship. 
USQUEBAUGH, whiskey. (Irish) Ια Ben Jonson, The Irish 
Masque: | Beaum. and Fletcher, Scomful Lady, ii. 3 (Savil); Ford, 
Perkin Warbeck, iii. 3.—lIrish  wisge beatha, usquedaugh, whisk 
lit ‘water of lile;" cf Lat. aqua vite, F. eawdevie,=Irish wis 
water, whiskey (see Whiskey); and beatka, life, allied to Gk. Bios, 
Lat. uita, Tie: and E. quick (see Quick). Cartius, i ii, 78. 

UBUEP, to seize to one’s own use, take possession of forcibly. 
(F,=L.) ‘Spelt usurpe in Palsgrave.=F. usurper, ‘to usurpe,” Cot. 
= Lat. ssurpare, to employ, acquire ; and, in a bad sense, to assum 
usurp. B. Supposed by some to be a corraption from usw 
rapere, to seize to one’s own use; see Use and Rapacious. But 
this is not quite satisfactory. Ὑ. Or from weum ru(m)pere, ‘to 
break a user, hence assert a right to; so Key, in Phil. Soc. Trans- 
actions, 1855, P. 963" Roby. Der. usurper; ewrpation, from F. 

“ion, * a usurpat t., from Lat. acc. usurpationem. 

JURY, large Interest for the use of money. (Fa=L.) ‘Userer, 
wae Bers, usure;? Palsgrave. M.E. v:ure, of which vsury was 
another form. ‘Ocut, or vsure of gowle, Usura;’ Prompt. Parv., 
p. 362; veurye, id. p. 513. Spelt wsurie, P, Plowman, B. v. 240; 
serie, id. C. vii. 239. Here vsurie seems to be ἃ by-form of vsure. 
', usure, ‘the he occupation of a thing, usury ;’ Cot. Lat. usura, use, 
enjoyment ; also, interest, usury.—Lat. usur-us, fut. part of ui, to 
use; see Use. Der. usur-er, M.E. vsurere, Prompt. Parv., F, 
usuri-r, from Lat. usurarius, 

‘UT, the first note of the musical scale, (L.) In Shak, L. L. L. iv. 
2.102, See Solfa. 

UTAS, the octave of a feast. (F,<L.) Also utis, 2 Hen. IV, ii. 
aE ‘a2; where it means‘ the time between a festival and the eighth 
lay after it, merriment ;’ Schmidt. ‘Utes of a fest, octaues ;’ Pals- 
grave. ὕδιαε is from a Norman-French word corresponding to Ὁ. Ε΄. 
| ottawves (Burguy), oifieves (Roquefort), the pl. of οἰέαμυα, octave, or 
eighth (day). Usas occurs in the statute conceming General Days in 
the Bench, δὲ Hen. III, i.e. a.p. 1266-7 (Minsheu). ‘El dyemanche 
| des oitieves de la Resurrection’ = on the Sunday of the octaves of the 
resurrection; Miracles de S. Louis, c. 39 (Roquefort). The F. 
oitawve = Lat. octava (dies), eighth day; cf. O.F. oit, oyt, wit (mod. 
¥. Auif), from Lat. octo, eight. Thus μίας is, as it were, a pl. of 


octave ; see Octave. 
UTEN! , an instrument or vessel in common use. (F.,—L.) 
“All myn hostilmentis, vtensiles,’ &c.; Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 


in a will dated 1504.—F. utensile, ‘an utensile ;* Cot.—Lat. utensilts, 
adj. fit for use; whence ufensilia, neut. pl., utensils, . Lat. 
utensilis is for utent-tilis*, formed witli suffix -éilis (as in fer tilis, 
fiotilis) from utent-, stem of pres. part. of uti, to use; see Use. 
born of thet same mother bya different father. (F.— 

ed. , ‘of the womb, born 
Cot.—Lat. uterin » born of the same 
mother. Lat. swerus, the womb. Root uncertain. 
jUTELIsE, to put to good we. (F,=L.) Not in Todd’s 

nite ‘modern, = F. utiliser, to utilise; a modem word 
ey * Qiined, with sutix ciser (= Lat, -tzare = Gk, few), from 
atile, useful, Lat. utilis, useful; see Utility. 
UTILITY, vsefulness. (F,-L.) M.E. vtilite, Chaucer, On 
the Astrolabe, pt. ii. § 26. 1. 15... Ἐν wtilité, ‘utility;’ Cot.—Lat. 
utilitatem, πος. of wtilitas, usefulness.—Lat. utili-, crude form of 
utilis, useful; with suffix ~fas.—Lat. μη, to use; see Use. Der. 


Bau. ons.-plcel. os, dat. and ace. pl. Swed. oss.+Dan. o5.4G. uns. g utilit-ar-i-an, α modem coined word. 
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UTMOST, outmost, most distant, extreme. (E.) 
orig. trisyllabic; spelt wtemaste in Layamon, 11023; outemeste in 
Rich. Cuer de Lion, 2931; u/meste, Trevisa, vi. 359.—A.S. jtemest 
also ytmest, Grein, ii. 777. This word = jte-m-est, formed with 
double superl. suffix -m-est from dt, out, by means of the usual vowel- 
εἰ from ὦ to ¥; and is therefore 2 double of outmost; see Out. 
On this double suffix, see Aftermost ; stmest became utmost by 
confusion with most. We also find uét-er-most ; see Utter (1). 

UTO! imaginary, chimerical. (Gk.) An adj. due to Sir 
ry island situate nowhere, 


PIAN, 
T. More's description of Utopia, an imagi a 
lore, A.D. 1516) from Gk. 


as the name implies. Coined (by Sir T. Με 
od, not; and τόπ-ος, a place ; ‘ce Topic. 
UTTER (1), outer, further out. (E.) M.E. etter, utter ; whence 
was formed a superlative vtter-est, used in the def. form vitereste by 
Chaucer, C. T. 8663.—A.S. sitor, wttor, outer, utter; Grein, ii. 635. 
Comp. of sit, adv., out; see Out. Thus utter is a doublet of ouer. 
Der. utter-ly ; utter-most (see Utmost). And see utter (2). 
(2), to put forth, send out, circulate. (E.) M. E. sétren, 
Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 16302, in Tyrwhitt’s edition, but every one of the 
MSS. in the Six-text edition has outen, Group G, 1. 834; so also the 
Harl. MS. Hence there is really no authority for supposing that 
Chaucer used the word. The verb outen, which he real 
put out, to ‘out with,’ as we say. The verb outre, to utter, 
speak, occurs frequently in the Romance of Partenay, Il. 1024, 1437, 
1563, 2816, 3156, &c. It is a regular frequentative form of M.E. 
outen, as above ; means ‘to keep on putting out.’ The ΜΕ. 
outen= A. S. ἀξίαν, to put out, eject, Laws of the Northumb. Priests, 
§ 22, in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, ii. 294..-- Α. 5. ἄν, out; see Out. 
Der. utter-able; utter-ance, Hamiet, ifi. 2. 378. 
τ’ (CH (1), from Utter; as above. 
CH (2), extremity. (F.,=L.) 


to fight it out, or to the uttermost ;’ id. F. outre (oudtre in Cotgrave), 
i. with suffix -ance.— Lat. ultra, beyond; see Outrage. 
the fleshy conical body \ded from the soft palate. 
(Ὁ In Cotgrave, to translate F. muds Late Lat. wvula, dimin, 
of να, a cluster, grape, also the uvala, Supposed to be from the 
same root as Humour. 

UXORIOUS, excessively fond of a wife. (L.) In Ben Jonson, 
Silent Woman, iv. 1 (Otter).—Lat. uxorius, belonging to a wile; 
also, fond of a wife.— Lat. sxori-, crude form of uxor, a wife. Allied 
to Skt. ναρά, a wife, fem. of vaca, willing, subdued; from vag, to 
will.=4/ WAK, to will; cf. Skt. vap, to will, Gk. ἑκών, willing. 
Der. uxorious-ly, -ness, 


ν. 


V.tIn lle-English, v is commonly written » in the MSS., though 
many editors needlessly falsify the spellings of the originals to suit a 
sy popular taste. Conversely, w sometimes appears as v, most 
often at the beginnings of words, especially in the words vs, vse, vp, 
σπείο, vader, and υπ- used as a prefix. The use of » for μ, and con- 
versely, is also found in early printed books, and occurs occasionally 
down to rather a late date. Cotgrave ranges all F. words beginning 
with v and » under the common symbol V. We may also note that 
a very lange proportion of the words which begin with V are of 
French or Latin origin; only vane, vat, vinewed, vixen, are English. 

‘VACATION, leisure, cessation from labour. (F.,=L.) In Pals 
grave, spelt vacacion ; and prob. in use much earlier, = F. vacation, 
‘a vacation, vacancy, leisure ;’ Cot. = Lat, sacationem, acc. of wacatio, 
leisure. = Lat. wacatus, pp. of wacare, to be empty, to be free from, to 
be unoccupied. Root unknown. Der, vacant, in early use, in Rob. of 
Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 10,1. 15, from F. vacant, ‘ vacant,’ Cot., 
from the stem of the pres. part. of Lat. wacare; hence vacancy, 
Hamlet, iii. 4.117; vacate, vb. ἃ late word, from wacatus, pp. of 
wacare, And see vac-wum, 

VACCINATE, to inoculate with the cow-pox. (L.) ‘Of 
modem formation, from the inoculation of human beings with the 
variole vaccine, or or Pox: «++ Dr. Jenner's Inquiry was first 
published in 1798;° Richardson. Coined, as if from the pp. of 
waccinare*, to inoculate, from Lat. waccinus, belonging to cows = 
Lat. uacea, a cow. It prob, means ‘the lowing animal; cf. Skt. 
vdg, to cry, to howl, to low. = 4/WAK, to cry, speak; see Voice. 
Der. vaccinat-ion ; also vaccine, from Lat. waccinus, 

‘VACILLATION, wavering, unsteadfasness. (F. = 1.) ‘No 
remainders of doubt, no vacil 7 Hall, The Peace-maker, 


ly uses, is to | 


VALANCE. 


ΜΕ. stemest, ® wagging τ᾽ Cot. = Lat. uacillationem, acc. of uacillatio, a reeling, 


wavering. = Lat. uacillatus, pp. of wacillare, to sway to and fro, waver, 
vacillate. Formed as if from an adj. uacillus *, from a base sac-. = 
«/ WAK, to swerve, sway to one side ; cf. Skt. sank, to go tortuously, 

ed, Der. vacillate, from 


Society). -- Lat. sacinm, an empty space 


tatem. 
‘VADE, to wither. (Ε-. = 1.) In Shak. Pass. Pilgrim, 131, 1 
174, 1767 Spenser, FG. ν. 2.403 a weakened form οἱ Wada, 


7 
FAGABOND, adj, wandering ; κ sb, 0 wandering, idle fellow. 
(δ. = L.) Spelt ‘vacabonde in Palsgrave; he gives the F. form as 
sacabond ; $0 also " Vacabonds, ¥: ds,’ Cot. Rich. cites 
bunde from the Bible (1534), Gen. iv. 12; spelt eacabsed in the edi 
of 1551.— τα vagabond,’ Cot. We also find F. sacaboad, 
as above. = Lat. uagabundus, adj., strolling about. Formed, with 
suffix -ab-undus (a gerundive form), from wagari, to wander.—Lat. 
wandering ; see Vague. 


᾿ ‘vagaré, sing., a trisyllabic word, in Stanyhurst, 
|, Ain. Ὁ. ii, ed. Arber, p. 44,1. 10. Perhaps orig. a verb; 
Apparently borrowed directly from Lat. sagari, to 


see below. 
wander; and, in any case, due to this verb. Οἱ. F. eagwer, * to wan- 
der, vagary, gad, range, roam,’ Cot. ; also Ital. vagare, ‘to wander, 
to vagarie, or range,’ Florio. We have instances of F. infinitives 


used as sbs. in attatnder, remainder, leisure, pleasure. See Vagrant, 


‘Vague. 

‘VAGRANT, wandering, unsettled. (L.) ‘A ναὶ and wilde 
kinde of life ; Hackluyt’s Voyages, i. 490; quoted by Richardson, 
who alters vagarant to vagrant ; but va; is, I think, quite right. 
I suppose vagarant to be formed, with the F. pres. part. suffix -ant 
(by analogy with other words in -ané), from the verb fo vagary, as 
used by Cotgrave (see above), borrowed from Lat. wagari, to wander. 
‘This accounts for the τ; whereas, if derived from F. vagané, it would 
have become vagant; cf. Μ. Ε. vagaunt, Wyclif, Gen. iv. 14. See 
‘Vagary and Vague. Der. va; , 8b., vay - 

VAGUE, unsettled, uncertain. (F.,—L.) ΙΕ seems to have been 
first in use as a verb, parallel in use to vagary, 4. ν. ‘Doth vagve 
and wander ; Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 231 τὰν Ὃ vogue and 
range abroad;’ id. p.630(R.) As an adj. itis later. ‘Vague and 
insignificant forms of speech e, Human Understanding, To 
the Reader (R.) = F. vaguer, ‘to wander ; vague, wandering ;* Cot. 
~ Lat wag wander ; from wagws, adj, wandering. β. Coa- 
nected by Fick, iii. 761, with A. S. wancol, unsteady, Skt. vong, 
to limp ; from «WAG, a by-form of 4/WAK, to swerve, for which 
see Vacillate. Der. vaguely, -mess; and sce vag-abond, vag-ary, 
vag-r-ant. From the same Lat. vagari we have extra-vagant, 

AIL (1), the same as Veil, q.v. 

‘VAIL (2). to lower. (F.,=L-) In Merch. Ven. i τ. 28, &¢.; and 
not uncommon, A headless form of avail or ἀναΐε, in the same sense. 
21 avale, as the water dothe whan it goeth downewardes or ebbeth, 
Jouale ;* Palsgrave. — F. avaler (in Cot. avaller), ‘to let, put, lay, 
cast, fell down,’ Cot. See further under Avalanche. Der. wail, 
sb., Troi. v. 8. 7. 

‘VAIL (3), a gift to a servant. (F, - 1.) ‘Pails, profits that 
arise to servants, besides their salary or 3" Phillips, ed. 1706, 
A headless form of avail, sb., in the sense of profit, help. * Avayle, 
sb., prouffit ;* Palsgrave, ι Vaile my preyeres’ = let my prayers avail, 
Wyclif, Jer. xxxvii. 19, earlier version. See Avail. 
ai empty, fruitless, unreal, worthless; also, conceited. (F.— 
L) M.E. vain, vein, veyn, Chaucer, C. T. 15965.—F. vain, ‘ vain 
Cot.= Lat. vanum, acc. of uanus, empty, vain. Root unknown; 
haps allied to wacuus, empty ; if s0, ud-nus is for wac-nus. See Vao- 
ation. Der. vain-ly, -ness; also the phr. in vain, a translation of 
F. en vain (Cot.) Also vain-glory, Μ. E. veingloire, Gower, C. A. 
1 ΠΝ 95 vain-glori-ous, «ἦγ, -ness. Also van-i-ty, 4. ν.} vaxnl, ᾳ. τ. 


vanish, q.¥. 

‘VATR, « kind of fur. (F., = 1.) A common. term in heraldry; 
whence the adj. vary or very, given in Phillips, ed. 1706, and spelt 
varry in Blount. i 


ΜῈ. veir, Reliquie Antique, i. 121; Rob. Man- 
. 615; Stratmann, = F. sair, ‘a 
‘varius, variegated. See Mine- 
j, from F. vaird, ‘ verry, diversi- 
so mine-ver, 


“ot, a 
Ἐπ (RD And in Blount =, F veilaton, τα reeling, staggering. ᾧ "VALANCE, α fange of drapery, now applied to a part of the 


VALE. 


bed-hangings. (F..=L.) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, ii. 336; he also has® vali 
“Rich cloth of tissue, and | Lat. 


valanced = fringed, Haml. ii. 2. 442. 
vallance of black silk ;* Strype, Eccles. Mem. Funeral Solemnities of 
Henry VIII. Cf.‘ A litel kerchef of Valence ;" Chaucer, Assembly 
of Foules, 272. Prob. named from Valence in France, not far to the 
S. of Lyons, where silk is made even to this day; L; silks are well- 
known. Sir Aymer de Valence, whose widow founded Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, may have taken his name from the same place. 
Valence = Lat. Ualentia, a name given to more towns than one, and 
clearly a derivative of ualere (pres. part. walent-), to be strong; 
whence also the names Valens and Valentinian; see Valiant. 
4 See Todd; Johnson derives Valence from Valencia in Spain; but, 
though this is a sea-port, we have yet to leam that it is, or was, 
famous for silk. Mahn (in Webster) derives valance (without evidence) 
from a supposed Norm. F. valauat, answering to F. avalant, pres. part. 
of avaler, to let fall; for which see Avalanche. 

‘VALE, a valley. (Ε., = L.) Μ. Ε. val, as a various reading for 
waleie (valley), in Legends of the Holy Rood, p. 22, 1.95. = Εἰ val, 
‘avale;’ Cot. — Lat. allem, acc. of wallis, a vale. Perhaps allied 
to Gk. ἕλος, wet, low ground; and named from its being surrounded 
by hills, and easily covered with water. = 4/ WAR, to cover; cf. 
Skt. ντὶ, to cover, surround, vriti, an enclosure, also val, to cover, 
an enclosure. Der. vall-ey, 4. v.; also a-val-anche, vail (2). 

VALEDICTION, a farewell. (L.) ‘He alwayes took this 
solemn valediction of the fellowes ;’ Fuller, Worthies ; Shropshire 
(Β) Englished from a supposed Lat. waledictio *, coined from wale- 
dictus, pp. of waledicere, to say farewell. = Lat. uale, farewell; and 
dicere, to say. B. Lat. uale, lit. ‘be strong, be of good health,’ is 
the 2 pers. sing. imp. of walere, to be strong. See Valiant and 
Diction. Der. valedict-or-y. 

VALENTINE, a sweetheart; also a love-letter sent on Feb. 14. 
(Εἰ = L) Sce Hamlet, iv. 5. 48, 51. Named from St. Valentine's 
day, when birds were supposed to pair; see Chaucer, Assembly of 
Foules, 309, 322, 682 ; Spenser, F. 9. vi. Patt Valentin, = 
Lat. Ualentinus, = Lat. walenti>, crade form of pres. part. of ualere, to 
be sti ; see Valiant. 

Vv. IRIAN, the name of a flower. (F., = 1.) “ Valeryan, an 
herbe;’ Palsgrave. = F.valeriane, ‘garden valerian;’ Cot. = Late 
Lat. waleriana, valerian. β. Orig, unknown; waleriana is the fem. 
of Ualerianus, which must mean either ‘ belonging to Valerius’ or 
“belonging to Valeria,’ a province of Pannonia. Both names are 
doubtless due to Lat. ualere, to be strong, whence many names were 
derived; see Valance, Valentine, and Valiant. 

‘VALET, a man-servant. (F,=C.) In Blount. ‘The king made 
him his valett;’ Fuller, Worthies, Yorkshire.  Valet-de-cnambre 
occurs in Vanbrugh, The Provoked Wife, Act v (R.) = F. ναίει 

oom, yeoman,’ &c.,Cot.; valet de chambre, ‘a chamberlain,’ id. 
‘The same word as Varlet, q. v- 

VALETUDINARY, sickly, in weak health. (F.=L.) In Sir 

Τ᾿ Brown, Vulg. Errors, b. iv.c. 13, § 26... F. valetudinaire, ‘ sickly ;* 
Cot.= Lat. ualetudinarius, sickly. = Lat. waletudin-, stem of waletudo, 
health, whether good or bad, but esp. bad health, feebleness ; with 
suffix -arius, = Lat. ualere, to be in good health ; with suffix -tudo, 
See Valiant. Der. valetudinari-an, adj. and sb. ; as sb. in Spec- 
talor, no. 25; valetudinari-an-ism. 

-ALHALLA, the hall of the slain. (Scand.) In Scand. mytho- 
logy, the place of immortality for the souls of heroes slain in battle. 
‘The spelling Valhalla is hardly correct ;,it is probably due to Bp. 
Percy, who translated M. Mallet’s work on Northern Antiquities; see 
chap. v of the translat Teel. vathéll (gen. valhallar), lit. the hall 
of the slain. —Icel. valr, the slain, slaughter; and Adi or Aall, a hall, 
cognate with E. Hall. β. The Icel.valr is cognate with A. S. wel, 
slaughter, the slain, also a single corpse. The lit. sense is ‘a choice ;* 
hence the set or number of the chosen ones, selected from the field of 
battle by the deities called in Icelandic Valhyriur and in A. 
eyrigan, lit. " choosers of the slain’ or ‘ choosers of the selection,’ i.e. 

e select ones. Thus Icel. valr (A.S. wal) is closely allied to Icel. 
val (G. wahl), a choice, and to Skt. vara, adj. better, best, excellent, 
precious, vara, sb. a selecting, from υτί, to select, choose ; see Weal. 

VALIANT, brave. (F., =) PE valiant, Rob. of Brann et. 
of Langtoft, p.9, 1.4; p.177, 1. 3..." F. vaillant, " valiant ;’ Cot. Also 
spelt valant δ δι Εἰ aha the pres. part. of the verb valoir, ‘to profit, 
serve, be for .. ualere, to be strong, to be worth. 
Allied to Lithuan. wala, strength ; and cf. Skt, bala, strength. Prob. 
from WAR, to protect ; Fick, 1.777. Der. valiant-ly, -ness; and 
‘see vale-diction, Val-ent-ine, vale-tu-din-ar-y, val-id, val-our, val-ue; also 
avail, couter-vail, pre-vail, con-val-esce; equi-val-ent, pre-val-ent, 
in-val-id. 

VALID, having force, well-founded, conclusive. (F,=L.) In 
Cotgrave.=F. valide, ‘ valid, strong, weighty τ᾿ Cot.« Lat. walidus, 
strong. Lat. walere, to be strong ; see Vi 


Der. valid-lyig Going into Society. * Carry me into the 
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|. 2. 199, from Ε΄. validité, * validity, Cot., from 


‘VALIBE, a travelling-bag, small portmanteau. (F.)_‘Scal’d up 
In the vallies of my trust, lock'd close for ever ; Ben Jonson, Tale 
of a Tub, A. ii, sc. x (Metaphor). = F. valise, ‘a male, cloak-bag, 
budget, wallet ;" Cot. "The same word as Span. balija, Ital. valigia 
Florio), with the same sense. Corrupted in Ὁ. into felleisen (Diez). 
. Etym. unknown. Diez imagines a Low Lat. form uidul-itia®, 
made from Lat. widulus, a leathern travelling-trunk ; which at any 
rate gives the right sense. Devic (Supp. to Littré) suggests Pers. 
toalickak, " a large sack,’ or Arab. waliAat,‘acomsack ;” Rich. Dict. 


P.1657. 

Water, a vale, dale, (Ε.. -- 1.) ΜΕ. ναῖε, Assumption of 
t. Mary, ed. Lumby, 1. 590; saleie, Legends of the Holy Rood, p. 

22,1. 95-= O. F. velee (F. vallée), a valley; Burguy. This is parallel 

to Ital. vallata, a valley, and appears to mean, literally, ‘ formed like 

a vale,’ or ‘vale-like.’ Formed, with suffix -ee (= Lat. -afa), from Ε΄. 


val, a vale; see Vale. 

VALOUR, τοι bravery. (F., = L.) Spelt valowre, King 
Alisaunder, 2830. = O.F. valor, valur, valeur, ‘value, worth, worthi- 
nesse ;' Cot. Lat. ualorem, acc. of ualor, worth ; hence, worthiness, 
courage. = Lat. walere, to be strong, to be worth; see Valiant. 
Der. valor-ous, 2 Hen. IV, ii. 2. 236, from F. valeurewx, ‘ valorous, 
valiant,’ Cot. ; valor-ous-ly. 

‘VALUE, worth. (Ε΄, = L.) ‘All is to him of o [one] value,” 
Gower, C. A. ili. 346,1. 9, = F. valué, fem., ‘value;’ Cot. Fem. of 
valu, pp. of valoir, to be worth. = Lat. walere, to be w 
value, verb, in Palsgrave ; valu-able; value-less, K. John, 
valu-at-ion, a coined word. 


ty, Hamlet, 
icc. ualiditatem. 


1, 101; 


Der. valved. 

re-part or upper leather of a boot or shoe. (F..=L.) 
MLE. waxmpe. ‘Hosen widuten waumpez’ = hose without vamps 
‘Ancren Riwle, p. 420, 1. 3. * Vampe, or waxmpe of an hoose, Pedan 

Prompt, Parv, "Hoc antepedale, Anglice soampe’ [for vampe] ; 
Wright's Voc. i.197, col. 1. “ες pedana, Anglice wampay,’ id. 201, 
col. 3, = F. avant-pied, ‘the p the foot that’s next to the toes, 
and consisteth of five bones;" Cot. (Hence E. vampe, vamp; by 
loss of initial a, change of ntp to mp, and suppression of the un- 
accented termination.) = F. avant, before; and pied, the foot. For 
F. avant, see Advance or Wan (1). The F. pied = Lat. pedem, acc. 
of pes, a foot ; see Foot. gar This etymology is verified by the 
fact, that the word also appears as vauntpe. ‘Vaunipe of a hose, 
uantpie;’ Palsgrave (where the final d is dropped, as well as the 
initial a, in the F. form). So also M.E. vampay, above, and later 
vampay (Phillips). | _ Der. vamp, verb, to mend with a new vamp, 

“Beaum: and Fletcher, Bonduea, Acti se. ἃ (Petillius); henee vamp 
ἜΣ to patch up. 

, @ ghost which sucks the blood of men, a blood- 
sucker. (F.=G.,—Servian.) In Todd's Johnson. ‘Of these beings 
many imaginary stories are told in Hungary; Ricant, in his State of 
the Greek and Armenian Churches (1679), gives a curious account 
of this superstitious persuasion, p. 278;' Todd. Todd also cites: 
“These are the vampires of the publick, and riflers of the kingdom τ᾿ 
Forman, Obs. on the Revolution in 1688 (1741), p. 11. -- Ε΄ vampire, 
=G. vampyr (Fliigel). = Servian wampir, wampira (Mabn ; in Web- 
ster). Der. vampire-bat; so named by Linnaus, ΄ 

‘VAN (1), the front of an army. (F., = 1.) In Shak. Antony, iv. 
6.9. An abbreviated form of van-guard, vant-guard, ot avant-garde, 
also spelt vax-ward, vaxnt-warde. ‘And when our vauntgard was 

the toune ;" Holinshed, Chron. Edw. IIT, an. 1346. ‘And her 

vantwarde was to-broke ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 36,1. 133 the pl. vaunt- 

wardes occurs, id. p. 437, Spelt vawnt-warde, vaun-swarde, auaun'- 

wards, Ῥ. Plowman, Ὁ. xxiii. 95. = O. F. avant-warde, later avant- 

arde, * the vanguard of an army τ" Cot. ‘Here avant = Lat. ab ante, 
τὸ in front; see Advanoe. And see Guard, Ward. 

‘VAN (2), α fan for winnowing, &. (F, -- 1.) ‘His sail-broad 
vane, ings; Milton, P. L. il.927.—F. van, a vane, or winnow- 
3° Cot. = Lat. wannum, acc. of uannue, a fan; see Fan. 
v., to winnow, spelt vanne in Levins, from F. vanner, ‘ to 
vanne;’ Cot. Doublet, fan. 

‘VAN (3), a caravan or large covered wagon for goods. (F., 
Span., = Pers.) A modem abbreviation for caravan, just as we now 
use bus for omnibus, and wig for periwig. See Caravan. ‘The 
little man will now walk three times round the eairawan ;” 

wan ;" ibid, 
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‘VANDAL, a barbarian. (L.,=G.) See Vandalick and Vandalism ὦ Moral Essays, ii 


‘andaj-ism. 


erhaps even allied to E. 
spin; cf. Lithuan, pinti, to weave. Der. gon-fan-on or gon-fal-on, 
Wy, Doublet, 

'ANGUARD; sce under Van (1). 

Vv. , the name of a plant. (Span., = L.) In Todd's 
Johnson ; Johnson says: ‘the fruit of those plants is used to scent 
chocolate.” Misspelt for vainilla, by confusion with F. vanille, which 
is merely borrowed from Spanish, like the E, word. = Span. vainilla, 
8 small pod, husk, or capsule; which is the true sense of the word. 
Dimin. of vaina, a scabbard, case, pod, sheath, = Lat. uagina, a 
scabbard, sheath, husk, pod. ' Root doubtful. 

‘VANISH, to disappear. (F., « L.) M.E. vanissen, Chaucer, tr. 
of Boethius, b. iii. pr.4, 1. 2027. The pt.t appears as vanisshide, 
vanysched, vansched, vanshede, in P. Plowman, C. xv. 217. Certainly 
derived from O, French, but the F. word is not recorded. The form 
of the word (as compared with pun-ich, pol-ish, furn-ish, &c.) clearly 
shews that the O. Εἰ verb was vanir 5, with pres. part. vaniss-ant * ; 
we find the corresponding verb in Ital. vanire, pres. vanisco. = Lat. 
wanescere, to vanish ; lit. to become empty.—Lat. sanus, empty; see 

‘ain. Der. e-van-esc-ent. 

‘VANITY, empty pride, conceit, worthlessness. (F.,<L.) M.E. 
uanite (=uanites), ‘Holi Meidenhad, p. 27, L.25.—F. vanité, ‘vanity ;° 
Cot, — Lat. uanitatem, acc. of uanitas, emptiness, worthlessness. = 
Lat. wanus, vain; see Vain. 


and A.S. wigan, to strive, fi 
vanquish-er ; and see victor. 
VANTAGE, advantage. (F..—L.) Common in Shal 
John, ii. 550, &c.; spelt vaunfage in Palsgrave; who also give 
vauntage one, I profyte him, je vantaige; What dothe it vauntage 
you, quest ce quil vous vastage, or aduantage. = F. avantage, ‘an ad- 
vantage; avantager, to advantage ;” Cot. See Advantage. Thus 
vantage is a headless form of F. avantage; and it is clear from 
Palsgrave (as above) that the loss of initial a occurred in F, as 
well as in Εἰ 

‘VAPID, spiritless, flat, insi (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. Prob. directly from ‘Lat. wapidus, vapid, spoiled, flat, rather 
than from F. vapide, ‘ that sends up an ill fume,” marked by Cotgrave 
asa scarce oF old word - Lat ucppay on, that has emitted its 
vapour, vapid or palled wine; closely allied to Lat. uap-or, vapour. 
Bi the Lat. wap-or stands for euapor * (= cwapor), as is rendered 
almost certain by comparison with Gk, xarvis, smoke, καπύειν, to 
breathe forth; Lithuan. Awdpas, breath, fragrance, evaporation, i, 
to breathe, smell, iwépalas, perfume ; Russ. ἀοροία, fine soot, δορί, 
to smoke-dry ; Curtius, i. 174. — 4/ KWAP, to reek, breathe out ; 
Fick, i. 542. Der. vapid-ly, -ness. And see vapour, fade. 
‘VAPOUR, 


in K. 
I 


crooked appearance.— Lat. nar-us, bent, stretched outwards, straddl- 
ing; cf. waricus, straddling. Prob. allied to G. quer, Low Ὁ. queer, 
transverse; see Queer. Der. (from Lat. uaricus), pre-varic-ate; 
di-varic-ate. 


‘VARIEGATE, to diversify. (L.) ‘Variegated tulips ;" Pope, ᾧ Certainly in early use; the 


VASSAL. 


1, = Lat. xariegatus, pp. of uariegare, to make of 

various colours. = Lat. warie, adv., with divers colours ; and -g-, due to 

agere, to Grive, cause, make; agere being used to form verbs ex- 
ressive of an object (see Agent.) = Lat. warius, adj., various; sec 
‘arious. Der. variegai-ion, in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 

Vv. , difference, diversification, change, diversity. (F,— 
12) InShak. Antony, ii. 2. 241.-7F. varieté, ‘ variety;” Cot. = Lat. 
uarietatem, ace. of uarietas, variety. = Lat. warie, adv., variously; with, 
suffix -tas, = Lat. warivs, various; see Various. 

‘VARIOUS, different, several, (1,2 ‘A man so various τ᾿ Dryden, 
Absalom and ‘Achitophel, 545. Englished from Lat. warius, varie 
gated, diverse, manifold. Root uncertain. Der. various-ly; varie 
gate, variety: also, vary, 4.ν. 

“VARLET, a groom, footman, low fellow, scoundrel. f= σ᾽ 
In Spenser, F.Q. ii. 4. 40. ‘Not sparyng maisters nor variettis ;° 
Bemers, αν of δ act vol. 16) zo Ο. F. varlet, ‘a 2 
also, a yonker, stripling, youth ;* Cot. He notes that ‘in old time 
it was a more honourable title ; for all young gentlemen, untill 


diminutive of O.F. vassal, a vassal; so that a varlet was orig. 
Δ young vassal, a youth, stripling; hence, ἃ servant, &c.; and 
finally a valet, and a varlet as a term of reproach. See Vassal. 
Doublet, valet. 

“VARNISH, ἃ kind of size or glaze, a liquid employed to give a 
glony, surface. (F,=L.) Μ. Ε. vernisch. * Vernysche, Vernicium - 

rompt. Parv. In P. Plowman, A. v. 70, the Vernon MS. wrongly 
reads vernisch for vergeous (verjuice) ; still, this shews that the word 
was already known before 4.0. 1400. =F. vernis, ‘vamish, made of lin- 
seed oyle and the gumme of the juniper-tree;’ Cot. Hence the verb 
vernisser, ‘to sleeke or glaze over with vamish;” Cot. Cf. Span. 
berniz, barniz, varnish, lacquer ; barnizar, to varnish, lacquer; Ital. 
vernice, varnish ; vernicare, verniciare, to varnish. β. The simplest 
form appears in O. F. vernir, pp. werni, whence the adj. vernis, as in 
‘Fescu ‘d'or vernis,’ the polished shield of gold, cited by Diez. This 
Ὁ... vernir corresponds to a Low Lat. form vitrinire*, to glaze, from 
Low Lat. vitrinus, glassy, occurring a. Ὁ. 1376 (Ducange); to which 
Diez adds that Low Lat. vitrinus accounts for the Prov. veirin, glassy. 
Cf. F. verre= Lat. uitrum. Scheler remarks that in O. F. poetry the 

ets verni and vernis are often applied to a shield, the former 
the pp. of vernir, whilst the latter is equivalent to a Low Lat. 
vernicius*, B. Hence F. vernis is allied to verni, pp. of vernir= 
Low Lat. vitrinire® ; from Low Lat. uitrinus, formed from Lat. uitrum, 
glass. See Vitreous. Der. varnish, verb; Palsgrave has: ‘I ver 
nysshe a spurre, or any yron with vernysshe, je vernis ;’ which exem- 
plifies the O.F. verb vernir, gar ‘The above etymology, proposed 
‘by Menage, is approved by Diez and Scheler. Wedgwood says: ‘It 
seems to me more probable that it is from Gk. βερονίκη, βερνίκη, 
amber, applied by Agapias to sandarack, a gum rosin similar in a] 
pearance to amber, of which vamish was made; Gk. βερνικιάζειν, 
to varnish ; Ducange, Greek Glossary. Cf. mod. Gk. Bepvimi, varnish.” 
The connection may be real; but I suggest that the derivation rups 
the other way; the Gk. βερνίκη looks very like the Ital. gernice, 
varnish (also sandarach), written in Gk. letters. It is clearly not 
Greek word. 

‘VARY, to alter, change. {E,—L) ΜῈ ναίει, Prompt. Pary 

res. part. variande, Pricke of Conscience, 1447.=F. varier, ‘to vary; 

ot. = Lat. wariare, to diversify, vary. it. warixs, various; see 
‘Various. Der. vari-able, spelt varyable in Palsgrave, from F. vari- 
able, ‘ variable,’ Cot., from Lat. wariabilis ; variable-ness, vari-abil-i-ty χα 
vari-at-ion, M. E. variatiown, Chaucer, C. T. 2590 (or 2588), from F. 
variation, ‘a variation,’ from Lat. acc. variationem; vari-ance, Chaucer, 
C. T. 8583, as if from Lat. uariantia*. And see vair, mine-ver. 

‘VASCULAR, consisting of vessels, as arteries, veins, &c. (L.) 
In Todd's Johnson., Formed, with suffix -ar = Lat. -aris, = Lat. 
uasculum, a'small vessel ; formed with the double dimin. suffix -ew- 
from was, a vessel; see Vase. Der. pascular-i-ty. 

VASE, a vessel, particularly an ornamented one. (Ε΄, -- 1.) In 
Pope, Rape of the Lock, i. 122. = F. vase, ‘a vessel;? Cot. = Lat. 
wasum, ἃ vase, vessel ; a collateral form of was (gen. was-is), ἃ vessel ; 
the pl. wasa is common, though the sing. wasum is hardly used. 
B. Lat. waswm is cognate with Skt. vdsana, a receptacle, box, basket, 
waterjar; also, an envelope, cover, cloth; the orig. sense being 
‘case’ or protecting cover. Curtius, i. 471. — 4/WAS, to protect by 
a cover; cf, Skt. vas, to wear clothes, See Vest and Wear. 


Der. vas-cu-lar ; vessel. 
C.) In Spenser, Daphnaida, 181, 


‘VASSAL, a dependent. ( 
M.E. vassol, however, is extremely rare, 


VAST. 
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though the derivative vasselage (vassalage) is in Chaueet, C. T. 3056, VAUNT, to boast. (F..—L.) ‘1 vaunte, I boste, or crake, Ze me 


where it means ‘ good service’ or prowess in arms; it has the same 
sense in Rob. of Brune, tr. of Langtoft, p. 86,1. 21, and in Gower 
(as cited in Richardson). (The word vassayi, cited’ by Richardson 
from Rob. of Glouc., means wassail.) = F. vassal, ‘a vassall, subject, 
tenant ;’ Cot. (Cotgrave well lains the word.) The orig. sense 
is ‘servant;’ and the word is of Celtic origin, Latinised (a Low 
Latin) as vassallus, in which form it is extremely common. fe also 
find the shorter form wassus or wasus, ἃ servant; which occurs in the 
Lex Salica, ed. Hessels and Kem, coll. 55, 56.—Bret. gwaz, ἃ servant, 
vassal; W. and Com. gwas, a yquth, servant. Cf. Bret. aman, 
a male, ). The orig. sense was prob. ‘a growing youth * (just as 
Ἑ. maid is connected with Goth. magus, a growing lad, and the Teut. 
‘base MAG, to have power), Cf. Irish fas, growing, growth, increase, 
and E, wax, to grow; see Wax (1). (On W. gw=lrish f=E. w, 
ee ἊΝ ) Der. δαιαίαρει also ark wale this word i 

' great, of great extent. (F.= fe possess this word in 
two forms, viz. ‘vasf-and waste, both ‘being from French ; the latter 
being much the older. They are generally used with different senses, 
but in the Owl and Nightingale, |. 17, we have: " in ore waste pikke 
hegge’ = in avast thick hedge, in a great thick hedge. We may, 
however, consider vast as belonging to the 16th century; it does not 
seem to be much older than the latter part of that century. ‘That 
mightie and vaste sea;* Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. ii, p.822 (R.)=F. 
vaste, ‘vast ;’ Cot.—Lat. sastum, acc. of wastus, vast, of large extent. 
See further under Waste. Der. vast, sb, Temp. i. 2. 327, Wint. 
Tale, i. 1. 33 ; vastly, vastness ; also vast-y, adj., Merch. Ven. ii. 7. 41. 
Also de-vast-ate. 

‘VAT, a large vessel for liquors. (E.) M.E.fat. ‘Fate, vesselle;’ 
Prompt. Parv. Palsgrave has fatfe; and the A. V. of the Bible has 
fats (Joel, ii, 24) and wine-fat (Mark, xii. 1), The difference between 
the words fat and vat is one of dialect ; vat is Southern English, 
prob. Kentisk. The use of v forfis common in Devonshire, Somerset- 
shire, and in old Kentish ; the connection of the word with Kent is 
obvious, viz. through the brewing trade; cf. vane, eich. = A.S. fat 
(pl.fatu), a vessel, cask ; Mark, iv. 27. Du. ναί. + Icel. fof.Dan. 
fad. + Swed. fat. +G.fass; M.H.G. vaz, β. All from the Teut. 
type FATA, a vat, barrel ; Fick, iii. 171. From the Teut. base FAT, 
to catch, take, seize, comprehend, contain ; cf. Du. vatten, to catch, 
take, cont: G. fassen, to seize, also to contain ; so that the sense 
is ‘that which contains.’ Cognate with Lithuan. pidas, a pot.= 
PAD, to go; also to seize; see Fetch, and Fit (1). Der. 
wine-fat or wine-vat, 

VAUDEVILLE, VAUDEVIL, a lively satirical song; a kind 
of drama. (F.) Spelt vaudeui in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. 
vaudeville, ‘a country ballade, or song ; so tearmed of Vaudevire, 3 
Norman town, wherein Olivier Bassel fee Basselin], the first inventor 
of them, lived ;’ Cot. Olivier de Basselin was a Norman poet of the 
1gth century, and his songs were called after his native valley, the 
Vau (or Val, i.e. valley) de Vire; see Vale. Vire is a town in 
Normandy, to the S. of Bayeux. 

‘VAULT (1), an arched roof, a chamber with an arched roof, esp. 
one underground, a cellar. (F.,=L.) The spelling with ἐδ com: 
paratively modern ; it has been inserted, precisely as in fault, from 
pedantic and ignorant notions conceming ‘ etymological’ spelling. 

¢ Μ, E. form is voute, also wowte; in King Alisaunder, 7210, it is 
spelt vawte, ‘Vout under the ground, woute ;" Palsgrave. * Vowte, 
lacunar; Vowtyd, arculatus; Votwtys, or make a vowte, arcu 
Prompt. Parv. = F. voute (also voulte, with inserted ὦ as in English) 
‘a vault, or arch, also, a vaulted or enbowed roof;’ Cot. O.F. 
vol vault, cavern; Burguy (mod. F. votite); where 
fem, form, from O. F. volt, vaulted, lit. bent or bowed. 
y the same word as Ital. volfa, ‘a time, a tun or course; a 
circuit, or a compasse¢ also, a vault, celler, an arche, bow;’ Florio. 
ers to Lat. wol'tus, and the O. F. volte, Ital. 
these are abbreviated forms of wolutws (fem. 
to roll, turn round ; whence the later sense of 


μοὶ μία), pp. of woluer 
Yend round, bow, or arch. ‘Similarly we have volute, in the sense 


ofa spiral scroll.” γ. Thus a vault means an arch, an arched roof ; 
hence, a chamber with an arched roof, and finally a cellar, because 
it often has an arched roof, for the sake of strength. See Voluble. 
Der. vault, verb, to overarch, M. E. vovten, as above; vauli-ed, 
Cymb. i. 6. 33; vault-y, concave, Romeo, iii. 5. 22; vault-age, a 
vaulted room, Hen. V, ii. 4. 124. 

VAULT (a), to bound, leap. (F., = Ital. L.) ‘Vaulting am- 
bition ;” Macb. i. 7. 27. — F. volter, ‘to vault τ᾿ Cot. = F. volte, ‘a 
round or turn ; and thence, the bounding tum which cunning riders 
teach their horses; also a tumbler’s gamboll τ id.= Ital. volta, * the 
turn that cunning riders teach their horses;’ Florio. The same 
word as Ital. vita, a vault; both from the orig. sense of ‘ turn ;° see 


vante;” Palsgrave. It is remarkable that the Μ. Ἑ. form was 
avaunten of auaunten, with a prefixed (unoriginal) a, not found (I 

ὅδε to confusion with F. avant. before, 
is M. E. auaunten occurs in Chaucer, 


oneself. 


to speak vainly 


curs in 5. Augustine, Opp. i. 437. 761. 
formed from Lat.uanus,vain. See Vain 
Der. yount, sb,, M. E, auaunte; vaunt-er, formerly ayaunter, Court of 


Love, 121: . 

VAWARD, another spelling of σαπιναγά or yanguard. (F., -- I 
and G.) ἴῃ Bemers, tr. of Froissart, vol. i.c. 209; and in Drayton, 
Battle of Agincourt (R.) See Van φ, ᾿ 
¢ flesh of a calf. (Ε., οἴ.) M.E. veel, Chaucer, C. T. 
9294.—0, F, veél, later, veau, " ἃ calfe, or veale;’ Cot. = L. uitellum, 
ace. of uitellus, a little calf, allied to witulus, a calf. + Gk. ἰταλός, the 
same (little used). Allied to Skt. vatsa, a calf, yatsatara, a steer, 
vatsalé, a cow anxicus for her calf, vatsala, affectionate. . All 
from a base WAT-AS, WET-AS, a year; cf. Skt. vasa, wl also 
means ‘a year,’ Gk, éros, a year, Hence the sense of Skt. vatsa was 
really (1) ἃ year, (2) a Yearling calf; and the same sense of ‘ year- 
ling’ was the orig. one of Lat. witulus. γι From the same serise of 
“year, differently applied, we have Lat. wetus, old in years, aged, 
wetulus, alittle old man. See Veteran. Der. vell-um, q.v. 

A, knowledge; one of the ancient sacred books written in 
Skt. (Skt.) Skt. veda, ‘knowledge; the generic name for the 
sacred writings of the Hindus, esp. the 4 collections called rig-veda, 
yajur-yeda, sdma-veda, and atharva-yeda;' Benfey, p.goo. Formed 

‘by regular vowel-change from i to 4) from vid, to know, cognate 

ν. 


with E. Wit, 4. 
‘VED: ‘VIDETTE, a cavalry sentinel. (F., = Ital, = L.) 
Modern; not in Todd’s Johnson. = Ἐ. vedette, ‘a sentry; any high 
place from which one may see afar off; Cot. Ital. vedetta, 9 horse- 
sentry; also a sentry-box; formerly a watch-tower (Florio). An 
Ital. corruption of φείείτα, 8 sentry-bpx, formerly a watch-tower 
(Florio); due to confusion with vedere, to seg (pp. veduto), from 
which vedefta cannat possibly be derived. Veletta is a dimin. of 
‘a watch, watching, vigil ; just as Span. veleta, a weather-cock 
ratcher), isa dimin. of Span. yela, a watching, vigil (Diez). = 


Lat. uigilia; 

ΨΈΠΜΗ, το tura round, change direction, swerve. (F.,=1.) ‘Vere 
the main shete ν᾿ Spenser, F.Q.i.12.1; ‘and vereth his main sheat,’ 
id. v.12,18. [The spelling with ¢ or ¢e is hard to explain; but it 
proves a confusion between the sound of ee in Elizabeth’s time and 
that of F. i, Sir P. Sidney writes vire; see Nares.JeF. virer, ‘to 
veer, tume round, wheele or whirle about;’ Cot. B. The F. 
to wind, twist, tack, or 


to tum round, and it appears 
an old word (Diez); it appears also in F. en-vir-on, round about, 
in a circle (whence E. environs), in F. vir-ole (whence E. ferrule), 
and in F. vir-ol-et, ‘a boy's windmill,’ Cot. Ὑ. The key to this 
difficult word lies in the sense of ' ring’ or ‘circle’ as a ring in 
environ and ferrule; the Low Lat. virola, a ring to bind anything, 
answers to Lat. siriola, a bracelet, dimin. of wiria, an armlet, large 
ring, gen. used in the pl. form uirie.e WI, to twist, wind round ; 
see Ferrule, Withy. 


@ The Du. vieren, to veer, is merely bor- 
rowed (like our own word) from F. virer. 


The old derivation of 
virer from Lat. gyrare cannot possibly be sustained. Der. (from 
Lat. wirda), en-vir-on, ferraule, 

‘VEGETABLE, « plant for the table. (F., = 1.) Properly an 
adj., as used by Milton, P. L. iv. 220. [Instead of vegetables, Shak. 
has vegetives, Pericles, iil. 2. 36; and Ben Jonson has vegetals, Al- 
chemist, i. 1. 40.] =F. vegetable, * vegetable, fit ot able to live ;* Cot. 
= Lat. segetabilis, animating ; hence, full of life. Formed, with 
suffix -bilis, from Lat. uegeta-re, to enliven, quicken, = Lat. uegefus, 
lively. = Lat. uegere, to excite, quicken, arouse; allied to κέφι, 
wakeful, and uig-ere, to flourish. = 4/WAG, to be strong and live 
(Fick, i, 762); whence Skt. ugra, very strong, Gk. ὑγιής, sound, 
Goth. wakan, towake. See Vigil, Vigorous, and Wake. Der. 


farther under Vault (1). “Der. vault, sb.; vanlt-er, vaulting-horse, «(from wegetare) veget-ate ; veget-at-ion, from F. vegetation, ‘a giving 


682 VEHEMENT. 


Of life,’ Cot.; veget-at-ive (Palsgrave), from F. vegetati 
lively,’ Cot.; veget-al (as above), from F. vegetal, ‘ vegetall 
vegei-ar-i-an, ἃ modern coined word, to denote a ve 

‘one who lives on vegetables ; vegel-ar-i-an-ism. 
‘VEHEMEDT, passionate, very eager. (Ε.,-- 1.) In Palsgrave. 
=F. vehement, ‘ vehement ;* Cot. Lat sehemens, 


tive, 
ν᾿ Cot. ; 


1) OF 


τ uehementem, acc, Of Ἢ 


ionate, eager, vehement. Lit. ‘carried out of one’s mind,’ viz. 
passion’; cf. E.dement-ed ; obviously compounded of weke- and 
mens, the mind (for which see Mental). B. Ueke- has been ex- 


plained as meaning ‘ out of the way,’ hence out of, beyond, equiva- 
‘valent to some case of Skt. vaka, a way, which is derived from vah, 
to carry. In any case, it is allied to Lat, uehere, to carry, cognate 
with Skt.vak; see Vehicle, Der. vekement-ly ; vehemence (Levins), 
from F. vekemence,  vehemence,’ from Lat. uehementia. 

‘VEHICLE, « carriage, conveyance. (L.) ‘Alms are but the 
eehicles of prayer ;’ Dryden, Hind and Panther, 1.1400. Englished 
from = Lat. web-ere, to carry; with double 
AGH, to carry; whence also Skt. ναὶ, 


Lat. wekiculum, a carriay 


v. 
chariot. Fick,i. 764, Der. vehical-ar, from 
And see vag-ab-ond, vague, vehement, veil, com 
vex, in-veigh, vex, con-ver, via-duct, voy-age, way, 

ἃ curtain, covering, cover for the face, disguise. (F.,=L.) 


dimin, sift sewlum, 
to carry, Gk. ὄχ-ου, 
Lat. uehicularis, adj. 


Ancren Riwle, p. 420. = O. F. veile (Burguy), later voile, 
Cot. = Lat. uélum, a sail; also,a cloth, covering. The 
orig. sense was sail or ‘propeller’ of a ship; Curtius, i. 237. — Lat. 
thre, to carry, bear along; see Vehicle, ‘Der. veil, ver. 
‘VEIN, a tube conveying blood to the heart, a small rib on a leaf, 
1.) M.E. veine, Gower, C. A. 2,1, 29; Chaucer has veine- 
bhood, C. T. 2749..- F. veine, ‘a vein;? C (ὦ wena, a vein, 
rived (like ué-Jum, see Veil) from Lat. ueh-ere, to carry ; ἃ vein being 
the ‘conveyer’ of blood. = 4 WAGH, to cary; see Vehicle. 
Der. vein-ed. 

‘VELLUM, prepared skin of calves, &c., for writing on. (F.,—L.) 
M.E. velim; spelt velyme in Prompt. Parv., and velym in Palsgrave.= 
F, velin, ‘vellam ;* Cot. Mod. F. véli (For the change of final « 
to m, compare venom.) = Low Lat. vitulinium, or pellis vituiina, vellum, 
prepared calfskin, = Lat. uitulinus, adj. belonging to a calf, = Lat. 
witulus, a calf; oom, ligh f ΜΝ 

ΟΙΡΈΘΕ, a light carriage for one person, the 
feet. (2) Modem; coined from'Lat. ueloce, rade form of ἀξίου, 
swift; and ped-, stem of pes, the foot, ite with E. Foot. Thus 
the sense is ‘ swift-foot,’ or ‘swift-foated.’ See Velocity. 


Ὁ with suffix -fas. The 
lit. sense of uelox is ‘flying ;’ allied to wol-are, to fly; see Volatile. 
VELVET, a cloth made from silk, with a close, ile 5 
also made from cotton, (Ital.,— L.) ‘ Velvet, or velwet, Velvetus ;* 
Prompt, Parv. Chaucer has the pl. velowéttés (four syllables), C.T. 
10958; whilst Spenser bas vellet, Shep. Kal., May, ι856. B. 
the form vellure occurs in Holinshed, Descr. οἱ England. bile 
(R.); which is borrowed from F. velowrs, ‘ velvet,’ Cot. y- But 
velvet, velwet, velouet, vellet are various corruptions of O. Ital. veluto, 
‘veluet,’ Florio; mod. Ital. vel/uto. The word is interesting as being 
almost the only Ital. word (in E.) of so early a date; it may have 
been imported directly from Italy, The Ital. velluto answers to a 
Low Lat. form villutus®, shaggy, ‘allied to Lat. uilloews, 3 whilst 
Ἑ. velours (O. F. velous, the r being unoriginal) answers to Lat. uillo- 
aus directly. — Lat. willus, shagy ir, a tuft of hair; so that velvet 
means‘ woolly’ or shaggy stuff, from its nap. Allied to wellus, ἃ 
fleece ; orig. ‘a covering ‘or ‘ protection.’ = 4/WAR, to cover, pror 
tect ; cf. Skt. drna, wool, lit. a covering, from wri, to cover; and see 
Wool. Der. vduer-y, velvet-ing. 

‘VENAL, that can be bought, mercenary. (F., = 1.) In Pope, 
Epistle to Jervas, |. 2. — F. venal, ‘vendible, saleable ;’ Cot. = Lat. 
uenalis, saleable, for sale. — Lat. uén-ws, or wén-um, sale. Put for wes- 
nus*, uer-num*, whence the long ¢; allied to Gk. ὠνός, price, and Skt. 
vasna, price, wages, wealth, vasu, wealth. The orig. sense seems ta 
be ‘ means of existence ;’ from 4/ WAS, to dwell, exist ; Fick, i. 780, 
and Benfey. Der. venal-i-ty, from F. venalité, * venality,’ Cot. ; from 
Lat. acc. senalitatem. 

VEND, to sell. (F., = 1.) ‘Twenty thousand pounds worth of 
this coarse commodity is yearly . . vended in the vicinage ;’ Fuller, 
Worthies, Yorkshire. = F. vendre, ‘ to sell ;' Cot. = Lat. uendere, to 
sell ; contracted from wenundare, to sell, which again stands for venums 
dare, to offer for sale, 8 phrase which occurs in Claudian, &c.= Lat. 
uenum, sale; and dare, to give, offer; see Wenal and Date (1). 
‘Der. vend-er or vend-or ; vend-ible, Merch. Ven. i. 1. 112, from F. vend- 
ible, ‘ vendible,’ Cot., from Lat. uendibilis, saleable; we also find 
vend-able, a spelling due to F. vendable (Cot.), formed from the Ε΄, 
verb vendre; vend-ibl-y, vend-ible-ness. 


VENT. 


® VENEER, to overlayor face with a thin slice of wood. (G..—F.— 


0.H.G.) This curious word, after being borrowed by French frou 
old German, was again borrowed back from French, as if it had been 
foreign to the G. language. Tt is not old in Ἐς and the sense has 
changed. It was orig. used with reference to marquetry-work. ‘Veneer- 
ing, a kind of inlaid work;” Phillips, ed. 1706. Johnson (quoting from 
Bailey) describes to vener as signifying: to make a kind of marguctry 
or inlaid work, whereby several thin slices of fine wood of t 
sorts are fastened or glued on a ground of some common wood. 
The E. verb (older than the sb.) is borrowed from G. furniren, to 
inlay, to veneer, lit.‘to furnish’ or provide small pieces of wood 
from the careful arrangement ἴσος. — F.fournir, ‘to farnish, 
sopply, minister, find provide th], accommodate with ; 
Cot. A word of Q. H. G. origin; see Der. veneer, sb, 
venger-ing. _Doublot, furnish. 

‘worthy of reverence. (F., = L.) In Shak. As 
You Like It, ii.7. 167.=F. venerable, ‘ venerable ;” Cot.—Lat. mener- 
abilis, to be reverenced. = Lat. 


of the 
of (i.e. wit 


senerari, to reverence, worship, adore- 
Allied to Lat. menus, love, and Skt. vax, to serve, to honoor. — 
7 WAN, to love, to win; Fick, i. 768; Benfey, p.812. See Ven- 
ereal, and Win. Der. venerabl-y, venerableness ; also (from pp. 
‘uaneratus) venerate, Geo. Herbert, The Church Porch, st. 44; venerat- 
ion, from F. veneration, ‘veneration,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. senerationem. 

‘VENEREAL, pertaining to sexual intercourse. (L.) Spelt 
veneriall in Levins. Οοἰποά, with suffix -al, from Lat. Uenerexs (also 
Uenerius), belonging to Venus. [The F. word is venerien (Cotgrave), 
whence venerean in Chaucer, C. T. 6191.] = Lat. Ueneri-, crude form 
of Uenus, Venus, love. Allied to Skt. sax, to love. = ΜΙ WAN, to 
love, win ; see Venerable and Win. Der. venery, sb., spelt venerie 
in Levins, from Lat. Uenerius. 

‘VENERY, hunting, the 
venerie, Chaucer. C. T. 166. = 
=0.F. vener, ‘to hunt ;? i D 

‘VENESECTION, blood-letting. (L.; and F,—L.) According 
to Richardson, it is spelt venasection in Wiseman's Surgery, b. i. 
, 3, = Lat. wena, gen case of wena, a vein; Section." See 


‘ein. 

‘VENEW, VENUE, VENEY, a thrust received at playing 
with weapons; a turn or bout at fencing. (F.,=L.) In Merry Wives, 
i. 1.296; L.L.L. v.1.62. = Ε΄ venué, “a coming, arrivall, also a 
venny in fencing, ἃ tum, trick;" Cot. The sense is ‘an arrival,’ 
hence a thrust that attains the person aimed at, one that reaches 


home, Venue is the fem. of venu, pp. of venir, to come.— Lat. senire, 
to come, cognate with E.Come,q.v.__Doublet, venue. 
VENG: CE, retribution, vindictive punishment. (F.. “ L.) 


M. E. vengeance, vengeaunce; but spelt vengaunce, King Alisaunder, 
4194.—F- vengeance, ‘ vengeance ;" Cot. =F. venger, ‘to avenge,’ id.; 
with suffix -ance (= Lat.-antia). Cf, Span. vengar, Ital. vengiare. = 
Lat. wendicare, windicare, to lay claim to, also to avenge; cf. F. 
manger =Lat. manducare. See Vindicate. Der. a-venge, revenge 
(from F. venger) 3 also vengeful, i.e. avenge ful, Tit. Andron. v. 2. 
δι: venge-fulcly. 
excusable, that may be pardoned. (F., = 1.) M.E. 

uenial (= venial), Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 16, Lai P. Plowman, B. xiv. 
92. = 0.F. venial. = Lat. wenialis, pardonable, = Lat. uenia, grace, 
favour, kindness; also, pardon. Allied to Skt. vax, to love. = 
o/ WAN, to Jove, win; see Venerable and Win. Der. venial-ly, 
venial-ness or venial-i-ty. @ar I do not find O. F. venial; but Roque- 
fort gives the adv. veniaument, and it must have existed. 

ISON, the flesh of animals taken in hunting, esp. flesh of 
deer. (F., — L.)  M.E. vensison; spelt_weneyswn, Havelok, 1726, 
veneson, Rob. of Glouc. p. 243, 1. 15.0. F. vencisun (Burguy), later 
venaison, ‘ venison, the flesh of (edible) beasts of chase, as the deer, 
wild boar,’ &c., Cot. Lat. wenationem, acc. of wenatio, the chase ; 
that which is hunted, game. = Lat. wenatus, pp. of wenari, to hunt. 
Root uncertain. Der. (from Lat. wenari) venery, q.¥. 

‘VENOM, poison. (F., -- [.) M.E.venim; spelt venyme, King 
Alisaunder, 2860; venym, Rob. of Glouc. p. 43, 1. 14. = O. F. venim, 
*venome,’ Cot. re also find Ὁ. F. vat in ἘΝ νεῖν πῶς 
‘uenenum, poison. [For change οἵη to m, cf. vellum.] Origin doubtful; 
perhaps vemecnumn'®, frome ue, prefix, and πραγ, to kill. Der. 
venom-ous, Μ. Ἐ. venimous, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 203, 1. 17, from F. 
venimeux, ‘venomous,’ Cot., from Lat. senenosus, poisonous ; venom- 
ously, -ness. ᾿ 

‘VENOUS, contained in a vein. (1,}ὺ Modern; not in Todd's 
Johnson. Englished from Lat. werosus, belonging to a vein.=Lat. 
‘ena, a vein; see Vein. 

‘VENT (1), an opening for air or smoke, an air-hole, flue. (F., — 
12) *A vent, meatus, porus; ΤῸ vent, aperire, euacuare;’ Levins. 
Halliwell gives Somerset vent-hole, a button-hole in a wristband. It 
gis most likely that the word has been connected in popular etymology 


VENT: 


with F. vent, the 
‘Dut the senses of aperture’ and ‘ wind ' are widely different. The 
colder spelling was fent or fente, used in the sense of slit in a garment, 
‘whence the notion of bution-hole. The Prompt. Parv. gives: ‘ Fente 
ofaclothe, fibulatorium,’ on which Way notes that ‘ the fent or vent, 
in the 13th cent. appears at the collar of the robe, . . being a short 
slit closed by a brooch, which served for greater convenience in put- 
ting on a dress so fashioned as to fit closely round the throat ;’ see 
the whole note. ‘The coller and the vente; Assemblee of Ladies, 
st. 76. " Fent of a gowne, fente ν᾿ Palsgrave. The sense was easily 
extended to slits and apertares of all kinds, esp. as the F. original 
‘was unrestricted. = Εἰ fente, ‘a cleft, rift, chinke, slit, cranny ;" Cot. 
‘A participial sb. from the verb fendre, to cleave. = Lat. findere, to 
cleave; see Fissure. Der. vent, verb, to emit from an orifice, as 
in‘ can he vent [emit] Trinculos?” Temp. ii. 2.111; but it is toler- 
ably certain that the use of this verb was influenced by Ε΄ vest, wind ; 
see Vent (3). And see Vent (2). 

(2), sale, utterance of commodities, and hence, generally, 
utterance, outlet, publication. (F..—<L.) ‘The merchant-adven- 
tarers likewise . . did hold out bravely; taking off the commodities 
“: though they lay dead upon their hands for want of vent ;' Bacon, 
Life of Henry VII, ed. Lumby, p. 146, 1.6. " Vent of utterance of the 
same,’ viz. of * spices, di and other commodities ;’ Hackluyt’s 
Voyages, i. 347. ‘Find the meanes to haue a vent to make sales;’ 
id. i, 256.—F. vente, ‘a sale, or selling, an alienation, or passi 
away for money,’ &c.; Cot. Vente is ἃ participial sh. from the Ε΄ 
vendre, ‘to sell, Cot. Lat. wendere, to sell; sce Vend. Der. vent, 
to utter, as in: ‘when he found ill money had been put into his 
hands, he would never suffer it to be vented again,’ Burnet, Life of 
Hale (R.); but it is tolerably certain that the use of vent as a verb 
has been influenced by confusion with Vent (1) and 
‘Vent (3), it is extremely difficult to detes its complete 
history without very numerous examples of its use. 

‘VENT (3), to souff up air, breathe, or puff out, to expose to air. 
(F.,=L.) "*See howe he [a bullock] venteth into the wynd ς᾽ Spenser, 
Sheph. Kal. Feb. 75. Explained by ‘snuffeth in the wind’ in the 
Glosse, but it more likely means to puff out or exhale. In Spenser, 
1. 42, we are told that Britomart ‘vented up her umbriere, 
lid let her βροῦν visage to appear.’ Here the poet was 
probably thinking of Ε΄ vent, the wind, and of the part of the helmet 
called the ventail or aventail, which was the lower half of the moveable 
front of a helmet as distinct from the upper half or visor, with which 
it is often confused; see my note on auentaile in Chaucer, C.T. 
Group E, 1204. Ifwe had a Jarge collection of quotations illustrative 
of the use of vent asa verb, I suspect it would appear that the con- 
nection with the F. vent, wind, was due solely to a misunderstanding 
and misuse of the word, and that it is etymologically due to Vent (1) 
or Vent (2), or to confusior of both; and, in particular, to inability 
to account for Vent (1), shewn above to be used in of ΜῈ 
Sente. That writers used the word with reference to air is certain; 
‘we have: ‘there's none [air] so wholesome as that you vent ;’ Cymb. 
i. 2. §; also: ‘which have poisoned the very air of our church 
wherein they were vented;’ Bp. Hall, Ser. Eccl. iii. 4 (R.); and hence 
the sbs. ventage, venting-hole (see below).—F. venter, ‘(the wind) to 
blow or puffe,’ (οί. -- Ε. vent, the wind. = Lat. uentum, acc. of wentus, 
wind, cognate with E. Wind, q.v. Der. veat-age, the air-hole of ἃ 
flute (app. ἃ coined word), Hamlet, iii. 3, 3733 vent-ing-hole, an 
outlet for vapour, Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxi. c. 3. And see vent- 
ail, vent-il-ate. 


Ventilate, and Wind. 
‘VENTILATE, to fan with wind, to open to air, expose toair orto 


the public view. (L.) Spelt ventylate in Palsgrave. Ventilate is used 


as a pp. by Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. 1. ς. 25, § 4-— Lat. wenti- 
Jatus, pp.‘ of wentilare, to blow, winnow, ventilate. From an adj. 
uentilus * (not used), from wentus, wind, cognate with E. Wins 
Der. ventilat-or, from Lat. wentilator, a winnower; ventilat-ion, ‘a 
ventilation, breathing,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. wentilationem. 
‘VENTRAL, belonging to the belly. (L.) Added by Todd to 
Johnson. = Lat. uentralis, belonging to the belly.— Lat. ientr-, stem 
of uenter, the belly; perhaps allied to Gk. γαστήρ; see Gastric. 


Der. ventri-cle, g.v.; ventriloquist, q.¥. 

‘VENTRICLE, the stomach ;' apart of the heart. (F,<L.) In 
Cotgrave.— F. ventricule, ‘the ventricle, the place wherein the meat 
sent from the stomack is digested, some call so the stomack itselfe;* 
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ind, as if it were a hole to let wind or air in ;@tricle of the heart. A double dimin. (with suffix -cwJu) from wentri-, 


crude form of uenter, the belly; see Ventral. Der. ventricul-ar. 

VENTRILOQUIST, one who speaks so that the voice seem 
to come from a distance or from some one else. (L.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674; but Phillips has ventriloguus, ‘a person that speaks 
inwardly ;* this is the true Lat. word, whence ventrilogu-ist has since 
been formed, by adding the suffix -ist (Lat. -ista, Gk. -orms).= Lat. 
sentriloquus, ‘a ventriloquist, lit. one who speaks from (or in) the 
Delly.—Lat, sentri-, crude form of uenter, the belly; and loqu-, to 
speak : see Ventral and lous. Der. veasrilogu-ism. 

VENTURE, chance, luck, hazard. (F.,—L.) Common in Shak. 
both as sb. and vb.; as sb, Merch, Ven. i. 3. 92; as a verb, id. a 
10. It is a headless form of M.E. aventure or auenture, which also 
took the form Adventure, q.v. Der. ventur-ous, Mids. Nt. Dr. 

1. 39, short for M.E. awenturous, later adventurous; ventur-ous-ly, 
«πεῖς, Also venturesome, in Strype, Eccles. Mem. Henry VIII, an. 
1546. where the suffix -some is English. 

| the same as Venew, q.v.(F.=L.) Asa law-term, it 
is the place where the jury are summoned to come; from F. venué,‘a 
coming, arrival, approach, ἃ passage, accesse,’ Cotgrave; which is 
merely another sense of wenew, as above.  Ἀβ., Blackstone has: ‘a 
change of the vere, or visne (that is, the vicina or neighbourhood in 
which the injury is declared to be done ;" Comment. Ὁ. iii. c, 20. His 
interpretation of wisne 2s being = Lat. wicinia is 
that has nothing to do with the etymology of venue, 
course, a different word. Der. a-venue. 

‘VENUS, the geass of love. (1) In Chaucer, C.T. 1538.— 
Lat. Uenus; see Venereal. 

‘VERACIOUS, truthful. (L.) A late word; Phillips, ed. 1706, 
has only the sb. veracity. Coined from Lat. ueraci-, form of 
μέγαν, truthful; with suffix -ous.—Lat. wer-us, true. B. The 
orig. sense is ‘credible ;’ see Very. Der. verac-i-ty, Englished from 


Lat. veracitas, trathfalness. 
A, VERANDAR, 2 kind of covered balcony. 
(Port= Pers) “Modem; added by Todd to Johnson; it should be 
spelt varanda.=Port. varanda, 2 balcony. Marsden, in his Malay 
Dict., 1812, p. 39, has: *bardndak (Portuguese), a vardnda, balcony, 
‘or open gallery to a house;’ but the Malay word, like the Portu- 
jese, is borrowed from Persian (not, as 


ppear, emerge, grow out 
id. p. 253; and dmadan, to come, arrive; id. p. 166. 
suppose that the Skt. earanda, a portico, is adapted from the Persians 
Otherwise, the E, verandak is from this Skt. word, which can be 
explained as being from vri, to cover. 

ERB, the word; in grammar, the chief word of a sentence. 
(F.=L.)" Palsgrave gives a ‘Table of Verbes.'= F. verbe, ‘a verbe 
Cot.=Lat, werbum, a word, a verb. B. Here the Lat. ὁ ς 
an Aryan dh (=Teat. d); and uerbum is cognate with E. Word, 
Pan WAR, to speak; cf. Gk. εἴρ-ειν (=Fépyay), to speak; 

ick, i. 772. Der, verb-al (Palsgrave), from F. verbal, *verball,’ 
Cot, from Lat. uerbalis, belonging to a word ; verbal-ly; verbal-ise, 
to tum into a verb, a coined word; verbal-ism; verb-i-age, wordiness, 
not in Johnson's Dict., but used by him on April 9, 1778 (Boswell), 
from F, verbiage, a late F. word, coined (according to Littré) from 
O. F. verboier, to talk; verb-ose, wordy (Phillips), from Lat. werbosus ; 
verb-ose-ly, verb-ose-ness, νεγ τον τίν. 

ΨΕΒΒΕΙΝ, i 


F.Qi. 


to wax 


Ὃν s, green. 
Root uncertain. Det. vrdantly, verdancy; also verd-wre, Temp. | 
2.87, from F. verdure, ‘verdure,’ Cot.; also verdur-ous (Nares). And 


See farthingale, verdigris, verjuit 

VERDICT, the decision of jury, decision. (F.,=L.) 
true saying.’ The true word is verdit, pedantically altered to the 
mongrel form verdict, to bring the latter half of it nearer to the Lat. 
spelling. M.E. verdit, Chaucer, C:T. 787 (or 789).—0.F. verdit, a 
verdict ; see verdict in Littré, the mod. F. form being borrowed again 
from English. Lat. were dictum, truly said, which passed into Low 
Lat. veredictum, with the sense of true saying or verdict, occurring 
‘A.D. 1287 (Ducange). Formed similarly to bene-diction, male-diction, 
= Lat. uere, truly, adv., from werus, true; and dictum, a saying, orig, 
nent. of pp. of dicere, to say; see Very and Diction. 
VERDIGRI the rust_of bronze, copper, or brass. (F.,—L.?) 
Spelt verdgrese in Amold’s Chronicle (1502), repr. 1811, p. 74: verde- 
grese, Chaucer, C. T. 16258.=F. verd de gris, " verdigrease, Spanish 
green, Cot. Spelt verte grez in the 13th cent. itd. Littee 

lu 


Lit. ‘a 


Cot.eLat. weniriculum, acc. of wentriculus, the stomach, also a ven q supposes it to be possibly a corruption of vert aigret, green produced 


VERGE. 


(Fy=L) 
from 
have 


Plaine boope, or gimmal: 


Of 


con-verge, di-yerge. 
"VELLEY, 0 shew to be true, confirma by evidence. (F,=L.) 
21 verifye, Je verifie;’ Palsgrave.—F. verifier, ‘to verifie;’ Cot.— 
Lat. verificare, to make true.= Lat. seri-, for wero-, crude form of 
werus, true; and ficare, for facere, tp make; see Very and Fact. 
το verifiable, verif-ation, fom Εἰ. verifsaton, ‘a veifica- 

οἵ. 


‘VERILY, av. ; see Very. 
VERISIMILITUDE, likelihood. (1 
of Plutarch, p. 845 (R.) =F. verisimilitude, ‘likelihoad ;” Cot.=Lat. 
fai » Hkelihood.= Lat. ueri similis, likely, like the truth. = 
Lat. ueri, gen. of werum, the truth, orig, neut. of werus, true; and 
similis, Vike, see Very and Similar. 
, trath, a.true assertion, (F.,—L.) Spelt verytie in 
Levins. = F. yerité, ‘2 verity;’ Cot. = Lat. weritatem, acc. of weritas, 
truth.= Lat. werus, true; see Wery. Der. verit-able, spelt verytable 
in Palsgrave, from F. veritable, ‘ true,’ Cot., a coined word. 
UICE, a kind of vinegar. (Εν = L. 
verious, P. Plowman, A. v. 70 (footnote). = F. 


=L.) In Holland, tr. 


that which is made of sowre, and unripe grapes ;” 
juice.’ = F. vert (spelt verd in Cotgrave), green ; 
lant and Juice. 
dough of wheat flour formed into thin worm- 


‘VERMI 

Tike rolls. (Ital, = L.) Phillips, ed. 1706. = Ital. vermicelli, lit. 
“little worms; from the shape. It is the pl. of vermicello, a little 
‘worm, which is the dimin. of verme, a worm. = Lat. wermem, acc. of 
wermis, ἃ worm, cognate with E, Worm. 

VERMI pertaining to a worm. (L.) Phillips, ed. 
1706, has: " Vermiculares, certain muscles, &c.; Vermicularis, worm- 
grass, lesser house-leek ; Vermiculated, inlaid, wrought with checker- 
work; Vermiculation, worm-eating ;’ ἄς. All are derivatives from 
Lat. wermiculus, a little worm, double dimin. of wermis, a worm ; see 
Worm. —_ Der. So also vermi-form, worm-shaped ; from uermi-, 
crude form af uermis, and form ; also vermi-fuge, a remedy that expels 
ἃ worm, from Lat. -fugus, putting to flight, from fugare, to put to 
flight; see itive. And see vermilion, vermine, vermicelli. 

VERMILI IN, 8. scarlet colouring substance obtained from 
cochineal,&. (Fy = 0) « Vermylyone; minim” Prompt. Pay. 
spelt vermyloun, Wyclif, Exod. xxxix. 1 (later version).=F. vermillon, 
‘vermillion; . . also, a little worm ν᾽ Cot.= F. vermeil,  vermillion ;* 
id.— Lat. uermiculus, a little worm; double dimin. of uermis, a worm ; 
see Vermicular and Worm.  @ For the reason of the name, 
see Crimgon and Cochineal; but vermilion is now generally 
made of red lead, or various mineral substances, and must have been 
80 made at an early date; it was perhaps named merely from its 
resemblance to crimson, 

any small obnoxious insect or animal. (F.,—L.) 
ME. vermin, Chaucer, C. T. 8971. = F. vermine, ‘ vermine; also, 


@ 


VERTIGO. 


acid (see Eager, Vinegar) ; cf. ‘Syrop aigret, syrop® little beasts ingendred of corruption and filth, as lice, fleas, ticks, 
ΝΠ 


mice, rats;’ Cot. As if from a Lat. adj. μεγπιέπνς 5, formed from 
uermi-, crude form of uermis, a worm ; see Vermicular and Worm. 
VERNA‘ “In the vernacular dialect ;” 


Der. vernaewlar-ly. 

‘VERNAL, belonging to spring. (L.) Spelt vernall in Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. — Lat. wernalis, vernal; extended from Eat. xernus, belong- 
ing to spring. = Lat, wer, the spring. + Gk. dep, the spring. } Irish 
earrach, the spring.4-Russ. vesna, the spring + ‘ithuan. wisard, sum- 
mer.+}Icel. vr, vor; Dan. vaar; Swed.vdr. β. All from an Aryan 
type WASRA, spring, the time of increasing brightness. = 4/WAS, 
to brighten, dawn; cf. Skt. vasanta, spring, ssh, to bum, Lat. aurora, 
dawn, ἄς. ; Fick, i. 780. 

ἃ short scale made to slide along ἃ graduated instra- 
ment for measuring intervals between its divisions. (F.) So named 
from its inventor. ‘Peter Vernier, of ΕἸ Comté; inventor of 
scale, born 1580, died Sept. 14, 1637; Hole, Brief Biographical 
Dictionary. 

WHESATILE, tuning easily from one thing to another. (F., = 
L.) In Phillips, ed. 1700, = F. versatil, ‘quickly tarning;’ Cot. = 
Lat. wersatilis, that tums round, moveable, versatile. = Lat. uersatws, 
Pp. of wersare, to turn often, frequentative of uertere, to turn (pp. 

ΕΜ a line of pocty, pocty, © stanza, sh of th 

a line οἱ h y, ἃ stanza, short portion e 
Bible or of a hymn. (L.) In very early use, and borrowed from 
Latin directly, not through the F. vers. ‘Veerce, verse, Versus;’ 
Prompt. Parv. Spelt fers in the Ormulum, 11943. = A.S. fers, a 
verse, line of poetry; ‘hii man téd&lt μά fers on rédinge’ = how 
one divides the verse in reading ; Alfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitea, p. 
Lat. wersus (late Lat. versus), a tuming, a line, row; so 
from the turning to begin a new line. (Vanicek separates 
wersus, 2 farrow, which he connects with uerrere, to sweep.] — Lat. 
ersus, pp. of wertere, to turn. = 4/WART, to turn; whence also E. 
worth, verb, to become ; see Worth (1). | Der. vers-ed, Milton, P. 
R. iv. 327, only in the phr. versed in= conversant with, and used (in- 
stead of versate) as a translation of Lat. sersatus, pp. of wersari, to 
keep turing oneself about, passive form of the frequentative of uert- 
ere; and see ‘versi-fy. version, ὅς. Also (from wertere), ad-vert, 
r, anim-ad-vert, anni-vers-ary, axvert, a-verse, contro- 
‘vert, con-vert, converse, di-vert, di-vers, di-ver se, di-vers-i-fy, di-vorce, 
vert, in-ad-vertent, introvert, inert, in-verse, mal-versat-ion, ob- 
verse, per-vert, per-verse, re-vert, re-verte, sub-vert, sub-vers-ion, tergi~ 
versai-ion, trans-verse, tra-verse, wni-verse, ver svat-ile, vert-ebra, vert-ex, 
vert-ig-o, vortex. 
SIFY, to make verses. (F.,  L.) M.E. versifien, P. Plow- 

. 367. = F. versifier, ‘to versifie, Cot. = Lat. uersificare, to 
-, for wersw-, crude form of wersss, ἃ verse; and 


(omitted by C 
for Poetrie, ed. Arber, 


Sidney, Apol 
VERSION 2 transla! statement ( ‘= L.) Formerly used 


in the sense of turning or change ; Bacon’s Essays, Ess. 58 (Of Vicis- 
situde). =F. version, a version, translation (not given in Cotgrave).—= 
Low Lat. wersiqnem, acc. of wersio, regularly formed from μάγκας, pp. 
of uertere. 

‘VERST, a Russian measure of length. (Russ.) In Hackluyt’s 
Voyages, i. 388, 1. 30. = Russ. versta, a verst, 3500 Eng. feet, a verst~ 
post ; also equality; cf. verstate, to compare, to range. 

‘VERT, green, in heraldry. (F..=L.) _In Blopnt, ed. 1674. From 
F. vert, green; formerly verd, Cot. = Lat. uiridem, acc. of uiridis, 
green; see Verdant. 

‘one of the small bones of the spine. (L.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1706. = Lat. vertebra, a joint, a vertebra.— Lat. uert-ere, 
totum; see Verse. Der. vertebr-al, a coined word: vertebr-ate, 
vertebr-at-ed, from Lat. xertebratus, jointed. . 

‘VERTEX, the top, summit. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706; the adj. 
vertical is in Cotgrave. «- Lat. uertex, the top, properly the turning- 
point, esp. the pole of the sky (which is the turning-point of the 
stars), but afterwards applied tp the zenith. — Lat. uerfere, to tum; 
see Verse. Dor. vertical, from F. vertical, " verticall,’ Cot., from 
Lat. eertic-alis, vertical, from wertic-, stem of vertex. Hence vertically. 
Doublet, vartex. 

‘VERTIGO, giddiness. (L.) Ια Phillips. ed. 1706. = Lat. werfige 
(gen. wertigin-is), a tuning or whirling round, giddiness.—Lat. wert- 
ere, to tum; see Verse. 


VERVAIN. 


sense is ‘a shoot,’ 
a WAKDEL to cow, " 
VERY, true, real, actual. (F.,—L.) M.E. verrai, verrsi; ‘verrey 
charite’ = true charity, P. Plowman, B. xvii, 289; " verrei man’ = true 
man, id.C. xxii. 153. “It first occurs (I think) as verray in An Old. Eng. 
Miscellany, Ὁ. 27, l 26, in the Ὁ. Kentish Sermons (about a.D. 1240). 
= O.F. vrai, later erai (in Cotgrave vray), true. Cf. Prov. verai, 
true. It answers to ἃ Low Lat. type veracus 5, not found; similarly, 
Scheler notes the Prov. ybriai, drunken, due to a Low Latin ebri- 
acus*, derivative of ebrius; and compares F. Cambrai, Douai from 
Lat. Cameracum, Duacum. This verdcus* is a by-form of Lat. μέγαν 
(stem werde-), truthful, extended from werus, true 


n h, belief, vierite, to 
Velieve, G. watr, true; also Lat. uelle, to will, choose, G. wabl, 
choice. Der. very, adv., as in ‘tery wel,’ i.e. truly well, Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 108 (R. , adv. Μ. ἘΞ verraily, veraily, Chaucer, C. 


T.13590. Also (from Lat. werus) veri-fy, veri-similar, vericty, ver-ac- | p 


ious; verdict; a-ver. 

‘VESICLE, a small tumour, bladder-like cell. (L.) Phillips, ed. 
1706, has: ‘Vesicula, a vesicle, or little bladder.’ Englis from 
Lat. wesicula, a little bladder: in. of wesica, a bladder. Allied to 

Der. vesicul-ar, adj,; also vesic-at-ion, the 


‘Skt. vavi, the bladder. 
rising oon on the skin, the 

the evening star; evening ; pl. ves; even: - 
(1) In the ecclesiastical sense, the word Pesan to be old, 


an Aryan form was-karas (Curtius, i. 471); 
Pefhaps from of WAS. to dwell: see We 


‘VESSEL, 2 utensil for holding liquids, &., a ship. (F..<L,) 
M.E. versel, Chaucer, C. T. soe vaissal, veissel, αν νῷ 
sel, a ship (Burguy); later vaisseau, ‘a vessel, of what kind soever ;’ 
Cot. = Lat. wascellum, a small vase or um; dimin. of was, a vase, 
whence also the dimin, wasculum ; see Ve Vase. 

‘VEST, ἃ garment, waistcoat. (L.) In Milton, P. L. xi. 241..- 
Lat. westis, a garment; lit. a cloth or covering. Formed (with 
Aryan sufix -ta) from 4/ WAS, to cover over, clothe, protect; cf. St. 
vas, to put on (clothes), Gk. ἔν-γυμι (.- βέσενυμι), 1 clothe, ἐσιθήτ, 
clothing, Goth, gawasjan, to clothe, wasti, clothes ; Curtius, i. 470. 
Der. vest, vb., formerly used fa ach 85 to vest one with 
supreme power, and (less properly) to vest supreme power in one; see 
Philips. ed, 1706; hence ΤΩ And see vest-ment, 
vest-ry, vest-ure, ‘Also di-vest, in-vest, tra-vest-y. 

“AL, chaste, pure. (F=L.) As adj. in Shak. Romeo, iii. 
3. 38: as sb.,a Vestal virgin, priestess of Vesta, Antony, iii. 12. 31. 
=F. vertal, ἃ Vestal virgin; see Cotgrave.= Lat. Uestalis, belonging 
to a Vestal, also (for Uestalis μέγ Ὁ), » priestess of Vesta.—Lat. 
Uesta, a Roman goddess ; goddess of fire and of purity (fiom the 
posing effects of fire). Gk. Ἑστία, daughter of Chronos and 
ea, goddess of the domestic hearth. /WAS, to shine, bum ; cf. 
Skt. vdsara, day, ush, to shine ; see East. Curtis, 496. 
a porch. (L.) _In Swinbume, Travels in Spain, 


VES‘ 
. 216. Phillips has only the Lat. form vestibulum. Englished from 
it. mestibulum, a fore-couit, entrance-court, entrance. Lit. ‘that 


VIAL. 
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‘VESTRY, a 
vestrye, Prompt. Parv. 
vestry 


lace for keepil 

tly altered from O.F. vestiai 

a church ;" Cot. ἘΞ westiarium, a wardrobe ; Οἱ 

of nestiarius, adj., belonging to a vest.—Lat. westi-, crude form of 
it. 


STURE, TOR, L) InP. Ph Bi 
dress, ἃ robe, (FL. Ὁ Plowman, B. i. 23. 
= O.F, vesture, ‘2 clothing, arraying;’ Cot.—Low Lat. westitura, 
clothing. = Lat. uestit-vs, pp. of uestire, to clothe. Lat. westi-, crude 
form of uestis; see Vest. ΟἿ. E. in-vestiture. 


wesse, ueche, lentille ; 

fitch or vitch.’ = Lat. wicia, a vetcl 

Varro's derivation is to be accepted b f 

bind, as appearing in uincire, to bind, winca, a plant (orig. a climbing 

one) ; ill more clearly in 4/ WI, to wind, whence Lat. ui-tis, 
pliant twig. See Withy. ; 

‘VETERAN, experienced, long exercised in military life. ( 
In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. = Lat. ueteranus, οἷν 

ienced ; as sb., a veteran. Lat. ueter-, stem of wei 
lit. ‘advanced in years.” B. From the base WAT- 
a year; cf, Gk. dros (=Fér-os), a year, Skt. vafsa, a year; also 
Lithuan. wétuszas, old, Russ. vethbie, old, vetshate, to grow old. 
Fick, i. 765. See Veal. Dor. veteran, sb. From the same base 
are veter-in-ar-y, in-veter-ate, veal, wether. 

[ARY, pertaining to the art of treating diseases of 
domestic animals. (11) ‘ Veterinarian, he that lets horses or mules 
to hire, a hackney-man, also a horse-leech or farrier;’ Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. Sir T, Browne has veterinarian as ἃ sb., Vulg. 
Errors, Ὁ. iii. c, 2, § 1.—Lat. ueterinarius, of or belonging to beasts 
of burden; as sb., a cattledoctor.—Lat. ueterinus, belonging to 
beasts of burden; pl. ueterince (sc. bestia), beasts of burden. β. The 
Lat. weterina probably meant, originally, an animal at least ἃ year 
old, one that Bea passed its first year, the same base (WETAS, 
& year) as occurs in uetus (gen. ueter-is), old; see Veteran and 
‘Veal. And see Wether. Der. veterinari-an, as above. 

‘VETO, a prohibition, (L) Not in Todd's Johnson. Lat. ueto, 
I forbid ; ‘hence the saying of Ι forbid,’ i.e. a prohibition. β. The 
orig. sense of uetare is ‘to leave in the old state,’ hence to vote 

inst change ; allied to wes Id ; cf. E. inveterate, Der. veto, verb, 

to harass, torment, irritate. (F.,—<L.) ΜῈ. vexen, Prompt. 

Parv. =F. vexer, ‘to vex ;' Cot.—Lat. sexare, to vex, lit. to keep on 

carrying or moving a thing about; an intensive form of wekere, to 

carry (pt. t. nex-i). See Vel ‘Der. vew-at-ion, from F. vexation, 

‘vexation,’ Cot., from Lat. acc, wexationem; vex-al-i-ous, vex-at-i- 
ons-ly, -ness. 


Δ vine, si-men, 


‘VIADUCT, a road ot railway carried across a valley or river. 
(1) Not in Todd’s Jolnson. Euglished from Lat. μία ducta, a way 
conducted across; from Lat. sda, a way, and ducta, fem. of ductus, 
Pp. of ducers, to lead, conduct; see Duct, Duke. Β. Lat. wia 
‘was formerly written sea, and is most likely put for veka, answer- 
ing to Skt. vaha, a road, a way, from vas, to =Lat. uehere, It 
is also cognate with E. Way; Fick, iii. 82.—4/WAGH, to carry; 
see Vehicle. @ar It is remarkable that Fick should also give (i. 78.2) 
‘an unsatisfactory etymology connecting uia with Skt. vi,to go. Der. 
wiaticum, = doublet of voyage, q.v.; also con-vey, con-voy, de-vi-ate, 
devi-ous, en-voy, im-per-vi-ous, in-voice, ob-visate, ob-vi-ows, per-vi-ous, 
brevi-ous, tri-vi-al. 

PHIAL, a small glass vessel or bottle. (F.,=L..—Gk.) 
Phial is ἃ pedantic spelling the spelling vial is historically more 
correct, as we took the word from French; a still better spelling 
would ‘be “Vyole, w glasse, fiolle, wiole;’ Palsgrave. M.E. 
1, violis, Wyclif, Rev. v. 8, where the A.V. has vials.=O. F, 

φυίοι, ‘pela fille 


(Gor which forms see Palsgrave above), later phiole, 
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VIAND. 


VIGNETTE. 


food, eatables. Lat. wiwenda, neut pl., things to live on, provisions; 
considered as a fem, sing. by a change common in Low Latin. 
Lat. viuendws, fut. pass. of uiuere, to live; see Victuals. 

‘VIBRATH, to swing, move backwards and forwards, (L.) 
Phillips, ed. 1706, has vibration; the verb is perhaps a little later.— 
Lat. wibratus, pp. of uibrare, to shake, swing, brandish. = 4/WIP, to 
shake, agitate; cf. Skt. vip, to throw, Icel. veifa, to vibrate, 
See Waive. Der. vil ion, vibrat-or-y, 

‘VICAR, lit. a deputy; the incumbent of a benefice. (Ε.,. 1.) 
M.E. vicar, a deputy, Chaucer, Parl, of Foules, 379; also vicary, a 
vicar, id. C.T. 17333.—F. vicaire, ‘a vicar, or vice-gerent, also the 
tenant or incumbent who, in the right of a corporation or church, is 
to pay duties, or do services, unto the lord of the land ;’ Cot.=Lat. 
uicarium, acc. of uicarius, a substitute, deputy ; orig. an adj., sub- 
stituted, deputed, said of one who supplies the tum or place of 
another, Lat, uic-, stem of uicis (gen.), ἃ tum, change, succession. — 

WIK, to yield, give way; hence to succeed in another's tum ; cf. 
sk. εἴκειν, to yield, G. wech-sel, a tum. Fick, i. 784. Der. vicar-age, 
spelt vyerage in Palsgrave (prob. a misprint for vycarage); vicar-i-al; 
vicar-i-ate, sb., from F, vicariat, ‘a vicarship,’ Cot. vicar-i-ous, 
Englished from Lat. uicarius, substituted, delegated, vicarious (as 
above); vicar-i-ously. And see vice-gerent, vie-iss-i-tude, 

‘VICK (1), a blemish, fault, depravity. (F,=L.) ΜΕ, vice, vyce, 
Rob. of Glouc., p. 195 1. 7.5 Εὶ vice, " vice, fault ;* Cot.—Lat. 
witivm, a vice, fault. “Root uncertain. Der. vici-ou τῇ F, vicevs, 
‘vicious,’ Cot., from Lat, uitiosus, faulty; vici-ously ; vici-ous-ness, 
spelt vyciousnesse in Palsgrave; viti-ate, spelt viciate in Cot. (to trans 
late F. vicier), from Lat. witiatus. pp. of uitiare, to injure ; viti-at-ion. 

‘VICE (2), an instrument, tightened by a screw, for holding any- 
thing firmly. ( L) MLE, vice, vyce, in Wyclif, 3 Kings, 
where it means ‘a winding-stair,’ (see the A.V.), the orig. sense 
*asciew.’ A vice is so called because tight a serew.o Ἐς vis, 


at 


τ᾽ Cot. O.F. 
sense being ‘ that 
= wits), where the 


pres. part. of free to carry on, perform, conduct, act, rule. 
uice is the abl. 


is a pedantic 
ες F. word toa 


to come to, enter, 
ty, from F. vicinité, * 
Der. 


enter into; 5Κί. νίρ, to enter. Der. 
nity,’ Cot,, from Lat. ace. wi 


Gk, olwos), par-ish, inal, 

VICIsaiTUDE, chee, (12) In Bacon, Essay On Vicissitude 
of Things. = Lat. uicissitudo, change. Allied to sicissi-m, by turns ; 
where the suffix -sim may be compared with pas-sim, reces-sim, &c.= 
Lat. sicis (gen.), a change; see Vicar. . 

VI a living being offered as a sacrifice, one who is 
cuted. (FL) In Dryden. tr. of Virgil, An. 319..- F. vie- 
time (not in Cotgrave). = Lat. uictima, a victim. Root uncertain and 
disputed. Der. victim-ise, a coined word. 

(CTOR, ἃ conqueror. (L.) In K. Jobn, ii. 324. = Lat. wictor, a 
ueror; see below. 
“VICTORY, success in a contest. (F,=L.) M.E. victorie. In 

King Alisaunder, 7663. = O. F. victorie (Burguy), later victoire, * vic~ 
tory, Cot. = Lat. wictoria, conquest. — Lat. wictor, a nest. Lat. 
nict-us, pp. of wincere, to conquer (pt. t. wic-i). — 4/ WIK, to fight; 


(CTUALS, provisions, meat. (F,=—L.) The sing. victual is 
little used now, but occurs in Exod. xii. 39 (A. V.), and in Much 
Ado, i. 1.50. The word is grossly misspelt, by a blind pedantry 
jores the F. origin; yet the true orthography is fairly re- 
by the pronunciation as vit#/e, still commonly used by the 

speakers, M.E. vitaille, Chaucer, C. T. 248. = O. F. vitaille 
(Burguy), later victuaille (with inserted ¢, due to pedantry); Cot. 
gives ‘victuailles, victuals,’ but Palsgrave has ‘Vytaile, uitaille, 
uiures 5 Vytaylies, mete and drinke, toute maniere de uitailles.’ = Lat. 
uictualia, nent. pl., provisions, victuals. — Lat. uictualis, belonging to 
nourishment. = Lat. wietu-, crude form of ictus, food, nourishment ; 
with suffix -alis. — Lat. uict-us, pp. of uiuere, to live; allied to winws, 
living. = /GIW, to live ; ef. Skt. λέν, to live, Gk. Bi-os, life. Russ. jite, 
to live; and see Quick. Fick, i.571. Der. victual, verb, As You 
Like It, v. 4. 198; victwall-er, spelt vytailer in Palsgrave. Also(from 
the same root) vi-and, vi-tal, viv-ac-i-ous, vivid, viv-i-fy, vivi-par-ous, 
vivi-section; conviv-i-al, revive, sur-vives also bio-graphy, biology 5 


which 


quick ; viper, wyvern. 
VIDELICET, namely. (L.) In Mids Nt.Dr. v. 330, In old 
‘MSS. and books, the abbreviation for Lat. -ef (final) closely resem- 


dled a z, Hence the abbreviation viz. = viet,, short for videlicet, = 
Lat. widelicet, put for uidere licet (like scilicet = scire licet), it is easy to 
see, it is manifest, hence plainly, to wit, namely. = Lat. videre, to see ; 
and licet, it is allowable, hence, it is easy. See Vision and 
‘Lioense. 


‘VIDETTE, shother spelling of Vedette, q. v. 

‘VIE, to contend, strive for superiority. (F. -- 1.) M.E. vier, a 
contracted form of Μ. Ε. envien, due to the loss of the initial syllable. 
as in story for Aistory, fence for defence, δὲς. In Chaucer, Death of 
Blaunche, |. 173, we have : ΤῸ vye who might slepe best,’ ed. Thynne 
(1532), and so also in the Tanner MS. 346; but MS. Fairfax r6has: ‘To 
envye who myght slepe best,’ where ΤῸ envye = Tenvye in pronunciation, 
just as Chaucer has fabiden = to abiden, &c. B. This M.E. envienis quite 
ἃ. different word from envien, to envy ; it is really a doublet of invite, 
and is a term formerly used in gambling. = O. F.‘ envier (au ieu), to 
vie ;’ Cot. Lat. inxitare, to invite; see Invite. γ. This is proved 
by the Span. and Ital. forms; εἴ. Span. envidar, ‘among gamesters, to 
invite or to open the game by staking a certain sum,’ Neuman; Ital, 
inuitare (al giuoco), *to vie of to reuie at any game, to drop vie; in- 
ito, a vie at play, a vie at any game; also, an inviting, proffer, or 
bidding ;’ Florio. See plentiful examples of vie, to wager, and vie, 
sb,, a wager, in Nares ; and remember that the tne sence of wish is 
against, as in with-stand, fight with, &c., so that to vie with =to stake 
against, wager against, which fully explains the word. Much more 
might be added; Scheler’s excellent explanation of F. ἃ [envi ix 
strictly to the point ; so also Wedgwood's remarkson E. vie. In 
ticular, the latter shews that the Ὁ. F. envier also meant ‘to invite,’ 
and he adds : ' From the verb was formed the adv. expression aJ'envi, 
E. a-vie, asif for a wager: “ They that write of these toads strive a-vie 
who shal write most wonders of them,” Holland, tr. of Pliny; [b. 

Doublet, invite, 
Αι sight, reach of the sight, a scene, mental su: 
L.) Very common in Shak. ; see Mids. Nt. Dr. iii, 1. 144, 
&c. Levins has the verb to vewe.=F. vewé, ‘the sense, act, or 
ment of seeing, the eyes, a glance, view, look, sight,” ἄς, 
Properly the fem. of vew, ' viewed, seen,’ pp. of veoir (mod. F. vir), 
‘to view, see;" id. — Lat. widere, to see; see Vision. Der. view, 
verb; view-er ; review ; view-less, invisible, Meas. for Meas. iii. 1.124. 

‘VIGIL, the eve before a feast or fast-day. (F., = L.) Lit.+a 
watching ;" so named because orig. kept by watching through the 

ir E. uigile, Ancren Riwle, p. 413, 1. 23 ; Chaucer, C. T. 379. 
Vigile, the eve ofa holy or solemn day;" Cot. = Lat. 
μέρ watch, watching. = Lat. wigil, awake, lively, vigilant, 
watchful. Lat. uigere, to be lively or vigorous, flourish, thrive. = 
WAG, to be strong, to wake; see Vegetable. Der. vigilsani 
1 Hen, 1V, iv. 2. 64, from F. vigilant, " vigilant,’ Cot, from Lat. wigi- 
Jant-, stem of pres. part. of uigilare, to watch ; vigil-~ance, Temp. iii. 3. 
16, from F, vigilance, ' vigilancy,’ Cot., from Lat. uigilantia, From 
the same root are veg-etable, vig-our, in-vig-or-ate, ved-ette (for vel-ette), 
resveillé, sur-veill-ance ; also wake, watch, wait ; eke, wax, &c. 

VIG: a small engraving with ornamented borders. (F., 
=L) So called because orig. applied to ornamented borders in 
which vine-leaves and tendrils were freely introduced. In the edition 
of Cot τ published in 1660, the English Index (by Sher- 
wood) has a title-page with such a border, in which two pillars are 
represented on each side, wreathed with vines bearing leaves, tendrils, 


whence also Goth. weigan, weihan (pp. wigans), to strive, contend ;@and bunches of grapes.=F. vignette, ‘a little vine; vignettes, vigneté, 


VIGOUR. 
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branches, or branchlike borders or flourishes, in, painting or in-®The fact is therefore that the Indo-Germans had indeed a common 
©. 


eravery τ Cot. Dimin. of F. vigne, a vine; see Vi 

‘VIGOUR, vital strength, force, energy. (Fn=L.) M.E. vigour; 
spelt vigor, King Alisaunder, 1.1431. = O.F. vigur, vigor, later 
sguenr, “vigor; Cot. — Lat. sigarem, ace: of wigor, liveliness, acti- 
vity, force, = Lat. uigere, to be lively or vigorous ; see Vigilant. 
Der. vigor-ous, spelt vygorouse in Palsgrave, from F. gigoureux, " vi- 
Βοτους, Cot. ; vieor-ous-ly, vigor-ows-ness. 

‘VIKING, a Northem pirate. (Scand,) ‘The form wteing occurs 
in A.S., but the word is borrowed from Scandinavian. = Icel. vikingr, 
a freebooter, rover, pirate, used in the Icel. Sagas esp. of the bands 
of Scand, warriors who, during the gth and roth centaries, harried 
the British Isles and Normandy, The lit. sense is ‘a creek-dweller,” 
one of the men who haunted the bays, creeks, and fjords. = Icel. vik, 
a creek, inlet, bay; with suffix -in (A. 8. -ing) in the sense of ‘son 
of? or belonging to. So also S it, Dan. vig, ἃ creek,cove. The 


orig. sense of vik is ‘a bend’ or ‘recess.’ = Icel. vikja (strong verb, 
Pt. t. veyk, veik), to turn, veer, trend, recede ; Swed. "vita, to give way, 
recede; Dan. vige, See Weak. 


VILE, abject, base, worthless, wicked. (F..=L.)_M.E. vil, Rob. 
οἵ Glouc. p. 4*8,1. 16. = F. vil (fem. vile), ‘vile, abject, base, low, 
meane, . . good cheape, of small price;” Cot, = Lat. uilem, acc, of 
slit, of smal price, cheap, worthless Base, vile. x uncertain. 


icfi-er, vil-i- 


ce of seat, a house. (L.) In Dryden, tr. 
Lat. willa, ἃ farm-house ; lit. ‘a small vile 
of uicus, ἃ village ; whence uie-ula=wie-lawuilla. See 
Dor. vithoge, Chaucer, Ὁ. Τὶ 12621, from F. village, “a 
ἢ Ὅσοι, from Lat. adj willatieus, belonging to a villa; villag-er, 
sesar,i. 2, 172 ; vllag-er-y, a collection of villages, Mids. Nt. Dr. 
EB ghd sc mln depraved andrel. (F.,=L.) 
a clownish or ἃ scoundrel, (F..=L. 
M.E. vilein, vileyn, Ayenbite of Tnwyt, p. 18, 1, 7. "For vilanie 
maketh vileine ;” Rom. of the Rose, 2181.0. F. vilein, ‘servile, 
base, vile;" Cot. He also gives wilai, ‘a vllaine, slave, bondman, 
servile tenant.’ = Low Lat, wil/anus, α farm-servant, serf; the de 
tion by which it passed into a term of reproach is well stated ἽΥ 
Cotgrave, who further explains vilain as meaning ‘a farmer, yeo 
churle, carle, boore, clown, knave, rascall, varlet, filhie fellow = 
Lat ala, a tar: see Villa.” Dor. να, με, Merry Wives, 2. 
308; villdin-out-ly; also villainy, M.E. vilanie, Chaucer, Ὁ, Τ᾿ 70, 
Ancten Riwle, p. 216, from O.F. vilenie (or vilanie, * villainy,* Cot. 
'VENCIBLE, that can be conquered. (1). Rare, In Bp. Taylor, 
Of Repentance, ς, 3. § 3 (R.)—Lat. uincil i 
Lat. wincere, to conquer; see Victor. Der. 
JOM, a link, (L.) Modern; chiefly used as a math. 
term,—Lat. uinewlum, ἃ bond, fetter, link.=Lat. uincire, to bind, 
fetter, A nasalised form from ‘the base WIK, to bind, extension of 
94 Wi. to bin, twine; see Vine, Withy. 
"VINDICATE, to la to, defend, maintain by force. (L.) 
indicatus, pp. of uindicare, to lay legal 


ogate, a ‘Lat. uindic-, stem of windex, a claimant, 
maintainer. Orig.‘ one who expresses a desire’ or states a clai 
Lat. uin-, i.e. desire or wish, allied to wen-ia, favour, permission, 


from WAN, to wish (see Venerate); and the base DIK, to 
shew, appearing in dic-are, to a] int ἔα to say, and in the 

‘suffix -dex as seen in in-dex (see Int Der. vindicat-or, vindice 
able, vindic-at-ion; vindic-at-ive, i.e. ΕἸΣ Troi. iv. §. 107; 
vindie-at-or-y; and see vindic-tive, vengeance. 

‘VINDI |, revengeful. (F.,—L.)  Vindictive is merely a 
shortened form of vindicative, obviously due to confusion with the 
related Lat. uindicta, revenge. Bp. Taylor, in his Rule of Conscience, 
Ὁ. iii. ς. 3, speaks of ' vindicative justice,’ bat i in the same work, b. ii, 
ς 2, οἷν ‘vindictive justice ardson’s quotations be correct. 

Ἀ 107. 
ve, revenging, Formed with suffix “if (=Lat. -inus) 
from windicat-us, pp. of uindicare, (1) to claim, (2) to avenge; see 
Vindicate. Der. vindictively, -ness. 

‘VINE, the plant from which wine is made. (F,-L.) ΜῈ, 
vine, vyne; Wyclif, John, xv. 1.=F. vigne,‘a vine;’ Cot.=Lat. uinea, 
# vineyard, which in late Lat. seems to have taken the sense of 
*vine,’ for which the true Lat. word is uifis. Uinea is Properly the 
fem. of adj. uineus, of or belonging to wine. = Lat. winum, wine. + Gk. 
οἶνος, wine ; allied to οἴνη, the vine, olvds, the vine, grape, wi St 
Lat. uitis, the vine.—4/ WI, to twine; as seen in Lat. αὶ 
together, ui-men, a pliant twig, ui-tis, the vine, &c., Fick, i. 782. 
‘And see Curtius, i, 487, who notes that the Gk. words were used ‘by 
no means exclusively of the drink, but just as much of the vine. Pott 


very appropriately compares the Lithuan. ap-oy-njs, a hop tendril, . . . φ violinist, 


root for the idea of winding, twining, and hence derived the names 
of various pliant twining plants, but that it is only among the 
Graco-Italians that we find a common name for the grape and its 
juice, The Northern names (Goth. wein, &c.) are undoubtedly to be 
regarded (with Jac. Grimm, Gramm, iii. 466) as borrowed.’ See the 
whole passage. To which we may add that the Lat. uinum also 
means * grapes,’ and the E, vineyard -- Α. 5, win-geard = wine-yard, 
which identified wine with the vine itself. Der. vine-dressrer; vin-er-y, 
occurring in ‘the wynery of Ramer,’ in Fabyan’s Chronicle, John of 
France, an. 8 (ed. Ellis, p. 511), ἃ word coined on the model of 
butt-er-y, pant-ry, brewery; vineyard, A. 8. win-geard, Matt. xx. 1; 
vin-ous, a late word, from’ Lat. uinosus, belonging to wine. Also 
vinegar, vin-t-age, vin t-ner, which see below. From the same root 
are withe or withy, wine, ferrule, periwinkle (1), veer, vineulum, 

‘VINEGAR, an acid liquor made from fermented liquors. (F. 
L) | ΜΕ, vinegre, syegre, Wyclif, Mark, xv. 36, 
wine,’ =F, vinaigre, * vineger ;" Cot. =F. vin, wine; and aigre, sharp, 
sour; see Vine or Wine, and 

‘VINEWED, mouldy. (E.) Th mod, edd. of Shake. Troi, i. 
15, we generally find vinewed'st, where the folios have whinid'st. 
Minshen, ed. 1627, has finewed, a equivalent to ‘mustie;’ and also 
the sb, vineweduess ; see vinewed, finewed, fenowed in Nares. Cf. 
prov. E. vinewed (West), Halliwell. ἦν form finewed answers to the 
pp. of A.S. finegian, fynegian, to become mouldy or musty, occurring 
in the Canons of Elfric, § 363 ἐπ Fhorpe Ancient Laws, ii. 360, 1. 7. 
It is a verb formed from an adj. finig or Sig. mouldy, occurring in 
the same passage ‘We also find the ΓΝ finie (for finige) in Josh. ix. 5, 
where it is of mouldy loaves. Ettmiiller refers it to the form 
Synig, a8 if allied to Icel. fui, rottenness, which does not account for 
the πὶ. The right form seems to be fenig or finig (as in Leo), answer- 
ing to M.E. fenny, used in the sense of dirty, vile, in Allit. Poems, 
ed. Morris, B, 1113; 80. also fen . musty, dirty, in Sandys" 
Travels, ed. 1632, p. 160, 1. 4. This is nothing but the adj. from 
A.S. fenn, hn. ix. 6, which is the same as mod. E. Fen, τ te 
Cf. Α. 5. fenlic, muddy, ” Elfric’s Homilies, ii. 242, 1. 30. ‘he 
form vineed can only be made from the pp. of the verb, not fem the 

as Nares wrongly imagined. 

“Ginna ‘AGE, the gathering or produce of grapes, time of 
gathering. (F,=L.) ‘Tyll they had inned (gathered in) al their 
fome and ‘wyntage;? Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 22 ®) 
Vintage is a corruption of M.E. vindage, Wyclif, Levit. xxv. 5, oF 
vendage, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 367, which was also pronounced as 
ventage, as shewn by the various readings in P. Plowman, C. xxi. 414. 
And again, M.E. vendage is for vendange, the unfamiliar ending -ange 
being turned into the common suffix -age; it is clear that the word 
was confused with vint-ner, vint-ry: see Vintner.=¥. vendange 
(also vendenge in Cotgrave), ‘a vintage ;’ Cot. Lat, uindemia, a 
vintage. =Lat. uin-um, (1) wine, (2) grapes; and dem-ere, to take 
away ; so that win-demia'=a taking away of grapcs, grape-gathering. 
B. For Lat. uinum, see Vine, Wine. The Lat. démere is for de-imere, 
to take away; from de, prep., off, away, and emere, to take; see 
De- and Redeem. 


a wine-dealer, tavern-keeper. (F,<L.) ‘Vynte- 
nere, Vinarius;" Prompt. Parv. Thus vintner is short for vintener ; 
and again, vintener is an altered form of vineter or viniter, which is 
the older form. It occurs, spelt viniter, in Rob. of Glouc,, p. 542, in 
a passage where we also find viniterie, now shortened to viniry, and 
occurring as the name of a house in London (Stow, Survey of 
London, ed. Thoms, p. 90).—F. vinetier, *a vintner, taverer, wine- 
seller;’ Cot. Low Lat. vinetarius, a wine-seller (occurring A.D. 1226). 
Really derived from Lat. uinefum, a vineyard, but used with the 
sense of Lat. uinarius, a wineseller.—Lat. uinum, wine ; see Vine or 


‘VIOL, a kind of fiddle, a musical instrument, (F,=L.) In Shak, 
Rich. II, i, 3. 162. =F. viole (also violle), ‘a (musical) violl, or violin ;* 
Cot.’ Ci Tih, Span, and Port, viola, Prov. viala, viula (Diez). Dice 
takes the Prov. viuia (a trisyllabic word) to be the oldest form, 
derived from Low Lat. vitula, vidula, ἃ viol, which was first trans- 
posed into the form viuila®, viudla®, cf. Prov. vewza from Lat. uidua, 
feune from Lat. tenuis), and then became viulla®, viula, viola. ‘Vidu- 
Jatores dicantur a vidula, Gallice viele;’ John de Garlande, in 
Wright's Voc. i. 137, 1. 4 from bottom. Diez also remarks that it 
was sometimes called witula iocosa, the merry viol; and he derives it 
from Lat, witulari, to celebrate a festival, keep holiday. B, The 
Lat. uitulari prob. meant orig. to sacrifice a calf; it is plainly formed 
from Lat. uitulus, a.calf; see Veal. ὀγ. The A.S.fidel, O.H.G, 
fdula, E. fiddle appear to be borrowed from Low Lat. uitula; see 
‘Fiddle, which is thus seen to be a doublet. Der. viol-in, Spenser, 
Shep. Kal. April, 1. 103, from Ital. violino, dimin. of violo, ἃ viol: 

player on the violin ; viol-on-cell-o, a bass violin, from 
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Ital. violoncello, dimin. of violone, a bass-viol, augmentative form of ® 
virlo. Also bass-viol, Comedy of Errors, iv. 3. 23. Doublet, fiddle. 

VIOLATE, to injure, abuse, profme. ravish. (L.) In Shak. 
L.L.L. i, 1. 21.—Lat. wiolatus, pp. of uiolare, to violate. Orig. ‘to 
treat with force ν᾽ formed as if from an adj. wiolus 5, due to wi-, crude 
form of uis, force. B. Perhaps allied to Gk. Bla, force. "If so, 
both Lat. wis and Gk, βία are due to a base GWI, from 4/GI, to 
overpower, win; cf. Skt. ji, to overpower, win; Fick, i.570. γ. But 
Curtius (i. 486) connects Lat. wis with Gk. is, strength; in which 
case the form of the root is 4/ WI, to bind wind. Der. violat-or, 
from Lat. wiolator; viola-ble, froma Lat. wiolabilis; violat-ion, from Ἐς, 
violation, ‘a violation,’ Cot., from Lat. act. uiolationem. Also viol-ent, 
q.v.; (from the same root) per-vi-eac-i-ows. 

‘Vi ’, vehement, outrageous, very forcible. (F,<L.) ἴα 
Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 12801. = F. virient, ‘violent,’ Cot. = Lat. wiolentus, 
violent, fall of might. Formed with suffix -entus from an adjectival 
form uiolus*, due to μές, crude form of uis, strength. Der. violent-ly; 


violence, Chaucer, C.'T. 16376, from F. violence, ‘violence,’ Cot.. 
from Lat. sb. wiolentia. 

VIOLET, a flower; a light purple colour. (F.,=L:) 
siolet, exalt, Prompt. Par 

iolette i 


M.E. 
Trevisa, i. 261.<F, violet, ται, also 
violet; also, violet-colour;’ Cot. in, of Ε΄ 
lower,’ Cot. ; it must also have meant a violet. Lat, 
uiola, a violet. Formed with dimin. suffix -la from a base wio-, 
cognate with Gk. fo-, base of ἴον (put for βίον), ἃ violet, Der. violet, 
‘adj,, violet-coloured. 

‘VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, see under Viol. " 

VIPER, 2 poisonous snake. ( ) wins, ed. 1§70.— 
F. vipere, ‘the serpent called a viper ;’ Cot.—Lat. wipera, a viper. Lit. 
the serpent ‘that produces living young:’ Buffon says that the viper 
differs from most other serpents in being much slower, as also in 
excluding its young completely formed, ‘and bringing ‘them forth 
alive. Thus wipera is short for uiuipara, fem. of uixiparus, producing 
live young; see Viviparous. Der. viperous, Cor. iil. 1. 287; 

iper-ine, Blount, from Lat, uiperinus, Doublet, wyvern. 

GO, a bold, impudent, manlike woman. (L.) Ια Stany- 
hurst, tr. of Virgil, Zin. b. i, ed. Arber, p. 34, 1. 2. ‘This [woman] 
schal be clepid virago,’ Wyclif, Gen. ii. 23. — Lat. uirago, a manlike 
maiden, female warrior ; extended from μέγα, a woman, fem. of uir, a 
man. See Virile. 

‘VIRGIN, « maiden. (F.,<L.) In early use; the pl. virgines 
occurs in St. Katharine, 2. = O.F, virgine (Burguy). = Lat, 
uirginem, acc. of uirgo, a virgin. Root uncertain (not allied to sir, 
a man, or wirere, to flourish, as the base is uirg-, not wir-). Der. 

irgin-i-ty, M.E. uirginitee, Chaucer, C.T. 5657, from F. virginité, 
y,’ Cot. from Lat. acc. virginitatem, Also virgin-al, spelt 
virginall in Levins, ed. 1570; an old musical instrument, socalled 
because played upon by virgins (Blount, Nares), from F. virginal, 
“belonging to a virgin,’ Cot., from Lat. adj. wirginalis, Also Virgo 
(Lat. uirgo), the Virgin, a zodiacal sign. 

‘VIRIDITY, greenness. (1) [μιῆς used ; in Blount’s Gloss,,ed. 
1674, and added to Johnson's Dict. by Todd, who gives an example 


fem., 


from Evelyn. Englished from Lat. uiriditas, greenness, Lat. wiridis, 
green. See Verdant. 
‘VIRILE, male, masculine, maily. (F.1.) Ια Cotgrave.=F. 


viril, ‘virile, manly ς᾽ Cot.=Lat. uirilis, manly.=Lat. wir, a man, ἃ 
hero. + Gk. ἥρων (for βήρωτ), ἃ hero. Skt. vira, sb., ἃ hero; adj., 
strong, heroic. 4 Zend vira, a hero (Fick, i. 786).  Lithuan. wyra., 
a man. + Irish fear, a man. + Goth. wair, ἃ man. + A.S. wer. + 
O.H.G. wer. . All from the Aryan type WIRA, a man, hero, 
Root unknown. Der. viril-i-ty (Blount), from F. virilité, “ 
Cot., from Lat. acc. wirilitatem, manhood. Also 
.v.3 decem-vir, trium-vir, And see Mero. 
TUE, excellence, worth, efficacy. (F.,—L.) M.E. vertu, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 340, 1. 9.— Εἰ vertu, ‘vertue, goodnesse ; Cot. = Lat. 
wirtutem, acc. of uirtus, manly excellence. = Lat. wir, a man; see 
Hrile.  @ The spelling has been changed from vertu to virtue to 
bring it nearer to Latin. ‘Der, virtu-ous, M. E. vertwows, Chaucer, 
C.T. 251, from F, vertuéux, ‘vertuous,’ Cot., from Low Lat. uirtwosus, 
fall of virtue (Ducange); virtu-ous-ly; virtweal, having effect, in Bp. 
Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, § 3 (R.), from F. virtuel (Littré), as 
if from a Lat. form uirtualis* ; virtu-al-ly. Also virtu, ἃ love of the 
fine arts, a late word, borrowed from It: irtis (also vertic), shortened 
form of virtute, virtue, excellence, used in the particular sense of 
learning or excellence in a love of the fine arts, from Lat, acc. uirtu- 
tem; whence virtwos-o, Evelyn's Diary, Feb. 27, 1644, from Ital. 
virtuoso. lit. virtuous, learned, esp. a person skilled in the fine arts. 
‘VIRULENT, very active in injuring, spiteful, bitter in animosity. 
(F.,=L,) Lit. poisonous. ‘The ‘of dragon is hot and biting, 
and besides of a virulent and stinking smell ;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
Ὁ. ααῖν, c. 16.=F. virulent, omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in thee 


vir-ago, qiv., virtue, 


VISTA. 


x6th century (Littré). = Lat. uirulentus, poisonous, virulent. = Lat. 
irte, for uiro-, crude form of μέγεις, slime, poison ; with suffix -lentus. 
B. From the 


visage, Kin 
Aliseunder, $652.=F. visage, ‘the visage, face, look τ᾿ Cot, Former 
with suffix -age (= Lat. -aticum) from F. vis, “the visage, face,’ Cot. 
= Lat. wisum, acc. of μέεμε, the vision, sight ; whence the sense was 
transfered to that of ‘look’ of mien, and finally to that of “face ;” 
perhaps (as Scheler suggests) under the influence of G. revel. the 
face, lit. the sight. = Lat. uisus, pp. of uidere, to see; see Vision. 
Der. virag-ed, a3 in tripe-visaged, 2 Hen. 1V, v.4.9. 

‘VISAED, the same as Visor, q.¥. 

VISCERA, the entrails. (L.) A medical term. Lat. uiseera, nent. 
pl, the entrails; from nom. sing. uisevs. The ong. sense is that 
which is sticky or clammy ; it is allied to niscum, mistletoe, birdlime; 
see Viacid. Der. viscer-u! (Blount), eviscer-ate. 

“Viseid, οἱ Viscows, clammy, 


F. viscidité, *visciditie,’ Cot. So also vise-ous, from Lat. uiscosus, 
clammy ; visc-asi-ty, from F. riscosité, ‘ viscositie,’ Cot. 

‘VISCOUNT, a title; an offiver who formerly supplied the place 
of a count or earl. (F., = 1.) The s (in the E. word) was not pro- 
nounced ; so that the usual E. spelling was formerly vicounte (pro- 
nounced with ὁ as in F., whence the mod. E. vieount, pronounced with 
i as in modem E.); spelt vicounte in Fabyan, Chron. c. 245. = F, 
vicomte, ‘a vicount, was at the first the deputy or lieutenant of an 
earle,’ &c.; Cot. In the rath century the word was spelt visconte 
(Littré), a traditional spelling which we still retain, though the s was 
early lost in F., and was probably never sounded in E, The prefix 
was also written vice, as in F. viceadmirall, ‘a viceadmirall,’ vice- 
conte, ‘a vicount,’ Cot.; Roquefort notes the O.F. vistadmiral, a vice- 


admiral. See Vicegerent and Count. Der. efscount-ess, from 
O.F. vis-, prefix, vice-, and Countess. 
‘VISTBLA, that can be seen. (FL) Spelt eysyble in Palagrave. 


Ἑ. visible, ‘visible ;* Cot. = Lat, nisibilis, that may be seen, = Lat. 
we pp. of widere. to ee. See ‘Vision. 

VI the same as Vinier, q.v. 

VISION, sight, a sight, dream. (F,—L.) M.E. vitioun, visiun, 
Carsor Mundi, 4454-= F- vision, ‘a vision, ight;” Cot. Lat, sisiouems, 
ace. of uisio, sight.—Lat. uisus, pp. of uidere, to see. + Gk. Ιδ-εῖν (for 
Fideiv), to see, infin. of εἶδον, I saw, a and aorist form; whence perf. 
ἃ, οἶδα (I have seen), I know (=E, wot). Skt. vid. to know. + Goth. 
witan, to know; A.S. witan, β. All from 4/ WID, to see, know: 
see Wit, verb. Der. vision-ar-y, adj., Dryden, Tyrannick Love, Act 
i. sc. 1(R.), ἃ coined word; also vision-ar-y, sb., one who sees visions, 

rms impracticable schemes. Also (from Lat. iss) visage, q.¥., 

@¥., visor, ᾳιν., visit, q.v., virta, g.v., viewal, q.¥.; also 

ad-vice, ad-vise, pre-vis-ion, pro-vision, pro-vis-o, pro-visor, revise, 

supervise, Also (from Lat. widere), en-vy, e-vid-ence, in-vid-i-ous, juris- 

pr-ud-ence, pro-vide, pro-vid-ent, pr-ud-ent, pur-vey, review, sur-vey, 
vide-licet, view, vitreous, vitrify, vitriol. 

', to go to see or inspect, call upon. (F.,—L.) M.E. visiten, 

Ancren Riwle, p. 154) 1. 8. = F, visiter, ‘to visit, or go to see;" Cot. 

= Lat. wisitare, to go to see, visit; frequentative of wisare, to behold, 


survey, antensive form of widere (pp. wisus), to see; see Vision. 
Der. visit, sb.; visit-at-ion, from F. visitation, *a visitation, visiting.’ 
Cot., from Lat. acc, uisitationem ; visit-ant, P. L. xi. 295, from 


Lat. wisitant-, stem of pres. part. of wisitare; visitor, Timon, 1. 1. 42 
(put for visitour), from F. visiteur, ‘a visitor, searcher, overseer,’ Cot., 
the true Lat. word being wisitator ; visit-or-i-al. 

VISOR, VIZOR, VISARD, VIZARD, a mask, part of a 
helmet. (F.,—L.) In the forms visard, vizard, the final d is excre- 
scent and unoriginal, It is variously spelt in Shak. Romeo, i. 4. 30, 
L.L.L. v. 2. 242, Mach. iii, 2. 34, &c. M.E. visere; ‘Pysere, larva,” 
Prompt. Parv.=F. visiere, ‘the viser, or sight of a helmet ;" Cot. 
Formed from F. vis, the face; and so called from its protecting the 
face. In the stme way, the vizard was named from its covering the 
face; cf. faux visage, ‘a maske, or vizard,’ Cot.; lit. ἃ false face. — 
Lat. wisum, acc. of wisus, the sight ; see further under Vision, Der. 
vitor-ed; spelt vizard-ed, Merry Wives, iv. 6. 40. 

‘VISTA, a view or prospect, seen as through ah avenue of trees. 
(Ital, =L’) In Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 93.—Ital. v.sta, ‘the sence 
of sight, seeing, a looke, a prospect, a view;’ Florio. = Ital. vista, 
fem. of visto, seen, one of the forms of the pp. of vedere, to see; the 
other form being veduto.— Lat, widere, to see; see Vision, 


VISUAL. 


‘VISUAL, used in sight or for seeing. (F,<L.) ‘Visual, bel 
to, or carried by the sight; extending as far as the eye can carry it; 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. -- Ε, vizuai, ‘ visuall,’ Cot. = Lat. sisualis, 
belonging to the sight. Lat. μέρες, crude form of wisus, the sight; 
with suffix -alis,= Lat. uisus, pp. of uidere, to see; see Vision. 

‘VITAL, containing life, essential. (F.,=L.) ME. vital, Chaucer, 
C.T. 2804. =F. vital, ‘vitall;’ Cot.— Lat. uitalis, belonging to life. 
=Lat. uita, lit ‘Apparently short for wivita*; allied to uiuere, to 

ife.— 4/ GIW, to live; see Victual, Der. vital-ly; 
lished from Lat. witalitas, vital force; wit 
to give life to,a coined word, Also vital-s, parts essential to life, coined 
in imitation of Lat. uitali rts essential to life, neut. pl. of uitalis. 

TE, see under Vie - 

OUB, pertaining to glass, glasslike. (L.) In Ray, Οἱ the 
. 11, where he speaks of ‘the vitreous hun or’ of the 
lished’ (by change of -us to -ows, as in arduo 


eye cs 
from Lat. uitreus (ao witrius), glassy. — Lat. witre- (or wi 
if lass. 


The i of uitrum 
as in Propertins, v. 
.e.an instrument or material 


lasse,” 
are ; hence aloe vitrific-at-ed, 


sitro-, crade form of 


34 
225 vitripi av. 
sol jar name of salpharie ΚΗ ΦΙΞΙ ME. 
citriole, Chaucer, C. T. 16270.—F. vitriol, * ‘vitrioll, copperose; Cot. 
Cf. O. Ital. vitriolo, ‘vitriol or coperasse,’ Florio. Said to be so 
called from its transparent glassy colour. = Low Lat. witriolus*, 
answering to Lat. uifreolus, glassy, made of glass.—Lat. uitrevs, 
glassy.--Lat, uitrum, glass; see Vitreous.  @ It is not improb- 
able that vitriol was supposed to be made from ase from the 
τεῦ belief that glass was poisonous; see Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 

Ὁ. ii. c. 5. Der, vitriol-ic. 


TION, blame, censure, abuse. (Εἰ, -- 1.) Spelt 

spre in The Boke of Tulle of Old Age, ὁ. ὃ (Caxton); elted 

Appendix to Richardson's Dict. Also in Cotgrave.~F. vitu- 

ΓΕΙ͂Ν ἃ vituperation, or dispraising ;᾿ Cot.=Lat. uifuperatus, pp. 
of wit 


to censure, abuse. The orig. sense is ‘to get ready a 
fo find fault.—=Lat. uitu, for wifi, base of ailium, a 
Ὁ and parare, to get ready, furnish, provide. See 
Vigeand Parade: De situperate, from Lat. pp. witupratus, used 
by Cot. to translate F. vituperer ; vituperat-ive, -ly. 
ΓΑ veliness. (F., = 1.) Ια Cotgrave. 

Cot, Lat. wiuacitatem, acc. of uiuaci 
iuaci-, crude form of viuax, tenacious of life, vigorous. 
ely; see Vivid. Der. (from Lat. uiuaci-), vivaci- 


vivacité, 
natural 


ike, having the appearance of life, very clear to the 
wrvin. (L) “In Bleunt's Ct Lat. wiuidus, ani- 
mated, true to lite, tively: = Lat. to minere, to live; 


see snes. 

vito 9 suckers adue with lit (Fy 1) Bacon has 

vivifie and vivification, Nat. Hist. § 696. -- “to quicken :᾿ 

Cot-< Lat. wiujfcare, to vivify, make alive. Lat. niu, for uve, crude 

form of wins, living: and ftare, for faere, to make: ‘see Vivid and 
Fact. Der. vivific-at-ion, 

VIVIPAROUS, producing young lie alive, (L.) | In SivT. Browne, 


Valg. Errors, Ὁ. iii. c. 31, part from Lat. wiuiparus, pro- 
ducing living young. ~ Lat uiui>, eine form of sinus, alive ; 
to op bring forth. "See" Vivid or Victuals, and 


and parére, 
Parent. Der. ier, wyeern 

‘VIVISECTION, dissection of a living animal. (L.) Modem. 
From vivi-, as seen in Viviparous ; and Section. 

‘VIXEN, a she-for, an ill-tempered woman. ©) Vinen is the 
same ΓΤ occurring as a proper name (spelt Fixsen) in the ΟἿ 
List, 1873, Spelt wi vixen, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii, 2. 324. Not found in M. 

nor in A. leged A. 5. jixen, given by Somner, is not αὶ cor- 
rect fora and is ἀκα  ή ον It is the fem. form of fox; and by 
the ona laws of vowel-change, the fem. form is fyxen, made by 
vowel from o to y, and adding the fem, suffix “ἐπ, pre~ 

cisel; ares aS a goddess, from god,a god. The A.S. 
would become Pe fixer by the usual change from A.S.y to M. E. 
4, as in M.E. biggen (to buy) from A.S, bycgan, and in scores of other 
instances. Verstegan’s form foxin isa sheer invention, and only shews 
his ignorance. bad ‘of vox for fox is common, as in Ancren 
Riwle, p. 128, 1, 5; so also wane for fane, and vat for fat.4-G. fuchsin, 
fem. of fuchs, imilarly formed. ‘The fem. suffix occurs again 
in G. Vnigina, ἃ queen, &c. ΟΥ̓ Lat. reg-ina, Faust-ina, δες, 

‘VIZ., an abbreviation for Videlicet, q. v. 

‘VIZARD, mask ; see Visor. 
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ὦ VIZIER, VISIER, an oriental minister.or councillor of state, 
(Arab) ‘The Gran Visiar ;’ Howell, Foreign Travel, Appendix; 
ed. Arber, p.85.= Amb. wazir, "ἃ vazir, counsellor of state, minister, 
ἃ vicegerent, or lieutenant of ἃ king; also, a porter ;’ Rich. Dict. p. 
1642. The sense of ‘porter’ is the orig. one; hence it meant, the 
bearer of the burden of state affairs. = Arab. root wazara, to bear a 
burden, ‘support, sustain; id. τόρ. Doublet, al-guazil, q. v. 

a term, Wo! 1.) |‘ This worde angell is a 
wae or worde signifying anise; ‘Udall, on Hebrews, c.1(R.) 
=F. vocable, "ἃ word, a tearm ;’ Cot. = Lat. wocabulum, an appella- 
= Lat. woca-re, to call, — Lat. xoe-, stem of 
μος, voice; see Woies. Der. vocabul-ar-y, from F. vocabulaire, 
‘a vocabulary, dictionary, world of words,’ Cot., from Low Lat. 


FOCAL, bel ch sound. (F., = 1.) 
longing to the voice, uttering ΜΝ 
“They'll sing Tike Menson's statue, and be vocal ;’ Ben Jonson, 


Staple of News, Act iii. sc. 1 (Lickfinger). =F. vocal, ‘ vocal; Cot.= 
Lat. woealis, sonorous, vocal. = Lat.,soe-, stem of wax, the voice; see 
Voice. Der. vocal-ise, from F. vocaliser ; Cotgrave has vocalizé, 
“vowelled, made a vowel ;’ vocal-is-at-ion, voeal-ist 

VOCATION, calling, occupation. (F.,— 1.) In Levins, ed. 
1570.— F. vocation, ‘a vocation,’ Cot. Lat. wocationem, acc. of uocatio, 
a bidding, invitation. = Lat. wocatus, pp. of uocare, to call, bid. = Lat. 
woe-, stem of μοι, voice; see Voloe. Der. wocat-ive, Merry Wives, 
iv. 1. 53, lit. the ‘calling case, from Lat. wocatiuus, the voc. case, from 
Lat. pp. wocatus. 

VOCIFERATION, a lond calling, noisy outcry. (Ε΄, -- 1.) 
“of Vociferacyon ;* Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. Ἂς (mis- 
printed 25 in ed. 1561). vociferation, " vociferation = Lat, 
uociferationem, acc. of uociferatio, a loud outcry. Lat. woci) feratus, Pp. 
of wociferare, commonly wociferari, to lift up the voice ; lit. “to bear 
the voice afar.’ = Lat. woci-, crude form of μόν, the voice; and fer-re, 
to bear, cognate with E. Bear, See Voloe. " Der. woeiferat, fom 
L VGC Ee we: wocifer-ous, -ly. 

FOB, mode, fashion, practice. (F..—Ital,=Teut.) We now 
say to be in vogue, i.e. in fashion. Formerly eee meant sway, 
carreney, prevalent use, power, or authority, lominant 
constellations, which have the vogwe ;’ Howell, Foreign ‘Travel, sect. 
6, ed. Arber, p. 34. ' Considering these sermons. bore 50 great a vogue 
among the papists ; ’ Strype, Eccl. Mem. 1 Mary, an. 1553.—F. vogue, 

“vogue, sway, swindge: authority, power; a cleer as of ἃ 
ship 'in'a broad sea;* C B. The orig. sense is ‘ the swaying 
tation of ἃ ship,” hence its sway, String, drift, or course; a else the 
sway or stroke of an oar. It is the verbal sb. of F. voguer, ‘ to saile 
forth, set saile;’ Cot. = Ital. voga.‘ the stroke of an oare in the water 
when one Florio; verbal sb. of vogare, ‘ to rowe in a gallie 
or any bote,’ id. (So also Span. boga, the act of rowing; estar en 
boga, to be in vogue.) ‘Of Tent. origin. =G. wogen, to fluctuate, b bein 
motion; O.H.G. wagén. = O.H.G. waga, a wave, See Wag. 
Thus the idea of vogue goes back to that of wagging, as exhibited 
in the swaying of the sea. 

‘VOICE, sound from the mouth, utterance, language. (F., -- 1.) 
The spelling with ce (for s) is adoy opted to keep the hard sound of s. 
M.E.2ois, voys, Ki Alisannder, 3 ἰ64.-- O. F.vois (Burguy), later wot, 
‘a voice, sound ; Lat. wocem, acc. of uox, ἃ voice. = 4/W. 
to resound, speak ; ef. “Skt. vack, to speak, whence vackas, peek 
cognate with Gk. ror,a word. | Der. voice, verb, Timon, iv. 3. 81; 
voiceless, ΕἸ Lat. wow (stem woc-) we also have voc-al, voc-able, 
woe-at-ion, voci-fer-at-ion, ad-vxe-ate, a 
‘con-voc-at-ion, con-voke, equi-voc-al, evoke, in-voc-ate, in-voke, ir-re-voc~ 
able, pro-voks, re-voke, uni-voe-al, vouch, cokes ‘vowel, And see 


ius, Β. 
later wide, * void, empty,’ . 
of wids “deprived, alee hence waste, empty. Allied to Skt. 
vidhavd, low, and E. widow ; see Widow. Der. void, verb, 

M.E. voiden, to empty, King Alisaunder, 373, from O. F. voider, 
later vuider, ‘to void,” ot. Also void able, void-ance (cf. F. yuidange, 
“a voidnesse,’ Cot,);' void-ness ; a-void. 

VOLANT, fyi lying, nimble. (F., — L)_ Rare. ‘In manner of a 
star volant in the air;’ Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 525 (R.) = F. 
volant, pres. part. of voler, * to γε, Cot. Lat. uolare, to fly. Formed 
from the adj. μοίως, flying, occurring only in weli-volus, flying on sails. 
Allied to Skt. val, to hasten, move to and fro. Der. vol-atile, Ben 

‘Alchemist, Act ii. sc.1(R.). from F. volatil, ‘flying,’ Cot., 
ας wolatilis, fying, from wolatus, flight, which from wolatus, pp. 


of xolare. Hence volatile-ness, volatil-i-ty, volatil-ise, volatil-is-at-ion. 
Also volley, ᾳ. ν.; velocity, q. v. 
VOLCANO, Ὁ, a buming mountain. (Ital. L.) ‘A wuleano or 


volcano ;' Skinner, ed. 1691. Borrowed from Ttalian, because the 
ἫΣ 
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VULNERABLE. 


chief burning mountain known to sailors was that of Aina. = Ital. vomit often.=Lat. somitus, pp. of womere. to vomit. 4 Gk. ἐμεῖν, to 


volcano, ‘a hill that continually bumeth ;’ Florio. = Lat, Volcanum, 

Vulcanum, acc. of Volcanus or Vudcanus, Vulcan, the god of fire, hence 
fire. β. ΤῊΣ true form is Volcanus (with 0), and the stem is wolk = 
walk (not wulk). Allied to Skt. ulkd (for valkd*), a firebrand, fire 
falling from heaven, a meteor. γ. The base is WAL (rather than 
“ναὶ, as in Benfey), from 4/ WAR, to be warm; with Aryan suffixes 
“ka and -na. See Fick, i.773; and see Warm. Cf. G.wallen, to 
boil. Der. volean-ic; and see vulcan-ise. 

VOLITION, the exercise of the will. (F..— L.) “Ος juent 
to the mere internal volition ;’ Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, Ὁ. iv. 
c.1.—F. volition (Littré), which must be rather an old word, though 
Littré gives no early example; we find cognate terms in Span. voli- 
cion, Ital, volizione, volition, All these answer to a Low Lat. woli- 
tionem, acc. of wolitio 5, volition ; a word not recorded by Ducange, but 
prob. a term of the schools. It is α pure coinage, from Lat. μοί το, 1 
wish ; of which the infinitive is uelle; see Voluntary. 

‘VOLLEY, 2 flight of shot, the di of many fire-arms at 
once. (Εν, ἴω) In Hamlet, v. 2. 363. -- F.volde, ‘a fight, or fly- 
ing, also a whole flight of birds ;” Cot. Cf. Ital. volata, a flight, 
volley. = Lat. solata, orig. fem. of uolatus, pp. of wolare, to fly; see 
Volant. See Nares. . 

VOLT, α bound; the same as Vault (2), q.v. 

‘VOLTAIC, originated by Volta. (Ital.) Applied to Voltaic 
electricity, or galvanism ; the Voltaic pile or battery, first set up about 
1800, was discovered by Alessandro Volta, of Como, an experimental 

ilosopher, born 1745, died March 6, 1826; see Haydn, Dict. of 
es, and Hole, Brief Biograph. Dict. 

‘VOLUBLE, flowing smoothly, fluent in <1) In 
Shak. Comedy of Errors, ii. 1.92.—F. voluble, ‘voluble, easily rolled, 
turned, or tumbled; hence, fickle, . . glib; Cot. = Lat. wolubilem, 
acc. of wolubitis, easily tumed about; Ermea with suffix -bilis from 
μοϊῶ-, as seen in uoliitus, pp. of woluere, to roll, turn about, + Goth. 
walwjan, to roll.4-Gk. ἐλύειν, to roll. β, ‘The final letter present in 
Cibo, Lat. wolu-, Goth. watw-, is, as Buttmann saw, a shortened 
reduplication ;" Curtius, i. 448. That is, the base WALW is short 
for WAL-WAL, to keep on turning, and so to roll round and round. 
Ὑ. The shorter base WAL occurs in Lithuan. welti, to roll, Russ. 
valite, to roll, Skt, val, to move to and fro; further, the older r (for /) 
occurs in Skt, vara, a circle (cited by Curtius), which may be com- 
pared with Skt. valaya, a citcle. = 4 WAL = 4 WAR, to tum 
round; Fick, i776. | Der. volubl-y, volubil-i-ty; also (from Lat. 
uoluere), vault (3), vol-ume, vol-ute, circum-volus, con-volv-ul-us, con- 
vol-ut-ion, de-volve, evolve, e-volu-t-ion, in-volve, in-volu-t-ion, in-vol-ute, 
revolt, revolu-t-ion, revolve, From the same root are valve, gali-op, 
goal, wale, pot-wall-op-er, helix, halo. 

'VOLU: ‘a roll, a book, tome, (F.—L.) M.E. volume, 
Chaucer, C. T. 6263. = F. volume, ‘a volume, tome, book ;” Cot. = 
Lat. wolumen, a roll, scroll; hence, a book written on a parchment 
roll. = Lat, μοῖμ-, as seen in wolutus, pp. of woluere, to roll. See 
Voluble. Der. volum-ed ; volumin-ous, Milton, P. R. iv. 384, from 
Lat. woluminosus, full of rolls or folds, from uolumin-, stem of uolumen; 
volumin-ous-ly. 

VOLUNTARY, willing, acting by choice. (F.-L.) Spelt volun- 
tarie in Levins, ed. 1570.= F. voluntaire, also spelt volontaire, * volun- 
tary, willing, free, of his owne accorde;” Cot. = Lat. soluntarixs, 
voluntary. = Lat. soluntas, free will. Formed, with suffix -tas, from 
a it participial form woluas®, a variant of volens, willing, from 
do, I will, inf uelle. + Gk, βούλομαι (= βόλεγομα!), I willeb Skt. 
vri, to select, choose. = 4/ WAR, to believe, choose, will (Fick, iii. 
771); orig. the same as4/WAR, to guard, take care (id. 770). 
See Will, Wary. Der. voluntari-ly, voluntari-ness; also volunteer, 
Drayton, Miseries of Qu. Margaret, st. 177, from F. voluataire (used 
as a sb.), a voluntary, one that serves without pay or compulsion,’ 
Cot. ; hence volunteer, verb. And see vol-up-tu-ous, vol-it-ion; bene- 
volent, male-volent. 

‘VOLUPTUOUS, sensual, given up to pleasure. (1 
voluptuous, Chaucer, Troil. iv. 1573. [Gower has voluptuosi 
C. A. iii, '280. 1. 20.) = F. volupiutux, ‘voluptaous,’ Cot, 
woluptuosus, fall of pleasure.= Lat. woluptu-, akin to woluptas, pleasure. 
Lat. κοίμρ, uolupe, adv., agreeably.—Lat. wol-o, 1 wish; uelle, to 
wish; see Voluntary. Der. voluptwous-ly, -ness (Palsgrave); volup- 
tucar-y, from Lat. woluptuarius, woluptarius, devoted to pleasure. 

‘VOLUTE, a spiral scroll on a capital. (F.,—L.) | Spelt voluta 
in Phillips, which is the Lat. form. =F. volute, ‘ the rolling shell of a 
snail; also, the writhen circle that hanj wer the chapter of a 
pillar;’ Cot.=Lat. woluta, a volute (Vitruvius). Orig. fem. of wolutus, 
pp. of uoluere, to roll; see Voluble. Der. volut-ed. 

‘OMIT, matter rejected by, and thrown up from the stomach. 
(Ὁ ME. vomite, vomyte, sb.; Prompt. Parv. Palsgrave has 


vomit. Skt. vam, to vomit. spit out.  Lithuan. wemti.—4/WAM, 
out; Fick, i. 769. Der. vomit, vb.; vomit-or-y, causing to 


hungriness.=Lat. woraci-, crude form of oraz, to devour. 
Lat worere, to devour. Lat, worus, adj, devouring; only in co 
pounds, such as carni-uorous, flesh-devouring. _ B. The Lat. sors 
stands for guorus*, from an older garvs*, as shewn by the allied 
Skt. -gara, devouring, as seen in ajagara, a boa constrictor, lit. 
goat-devouring,’ from aja, a goat, and gri, to devour. Cf. also Gk. 
βορόε, gluttonous, βορά, meat, βιβρώσκειν, to devour.=a/GAR, to 
swallow down; Fick, i. 562. Der. voracious, from Lat. woraci-, 
crude form of ‘worax, greedy to devour; voraci-ously. From the. 
same root are gargle, gorge, gullet, gules, gully, gurgle. Also 
§ramini-vorovs, carni-vorous, omni-vorous, &c., also de-vour. 


‘VORTEX, a whirlpool, whirlwind. (L.) Ια Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Lat. wortex (also uertex), a whirlpool, whirl, eddy.= Lat. wertere, 
to turn, whirl; see Verge. The pl. is vortic in Latin. 


‘VOTE, an ardent wish, the expression of a decided wish or 
opinion, expressed decision. (L.) [π Selden, Table-talk, Bishops in 
the Parliament, § 4.—Lat. sofwm, a wish ; orig. a vow. it, wotiems, 
neut. of wots, pp. of wouere, to vow; see Vow. Der. vot-ive, from 
Lat. wotivus, promised by a vow; votive-ly. Also vot-ar-y, a coined 
word, L.L.L. ii. 37; vol-aress, Pericles, iv. prol. 4; vot-ress, Mids, 
Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 123} vot-ar-ist, Timon, iv. 3. 27. 

‘VOUCH, to warrant, attest, affirm strongly. (Ε.,.. 1) ΜῈ. 
vouchen, Gower, C.A. ii. 24, 1. 6.-O.F. voucher, ‘to vouch, cite, 
pray in aid or call unto aid, in a suit,’ Cot. Marked by Cotgrave as 

jorman word.=Lat. wocare, to call, ‘call upon, summon. = Lat. 
stem of μοὶ, the voice; see Voice. Der. vouch er; vouch- 


safe, 4.¥. 
VOUCHBAFE, to vouch or warrant safe, sanction or allow 
without danger, condeseend to grant. (F=L.) ° Merely due to the 


ice. 
‘VOYAGE, a journey, passage by water. (F,-L.) ΜΕ, viage, 
Chaucer, C.T. 4679, 4720; veage, Rob. of lous. P- 200, 1. 16, 
later form voyage answers to the 16th cent. spelling of the F. word. = 
O.F, νείαρε (Burguy), later voyage, ‘voyage;’ Cot.— Lat. siaticum, 
provisions for a journey, money or other requisites for a journey 
whence also Ital. viaggio, Span. viage, Prov. viatge; see Ducange. 
Lat. wiaticus, belonging to a journey.—Lat. wa, a way, journey, 
cognate with E. way se Vinduet and Way. ‘Der. voyage, ve 
from F. voyager, ‘to travell, goe a voyage,’ Cot.; voyager. Also 
(from Lat. μία), via-duet, and related words given uhder Viaduct. 
‘VULCANISB, to combine caoutchouc with sulphur, by heat. 
(1; with F, suffix.) Moder. Formed with suffix -ise (F. -iser, 
from Gk. -ifew) from Vulean, god of fire, hence fire; see Volean 
Der. vulcan-ite, vulcanised caoutchouc. 
VULG. People, native, common, mean, 
‘ sadgaire, ‘vulgar, common ;* 
fe common Peo le; also 
i 


to Skt. 
713. Allied to Verge (2) and Urge. 
from Β΄. eulgaire, sb., Cot.; vulgar 
Also vulg-ai 


vomyt, verb.—Lat. uomitus, a vomiting, vomit; whence womitare, to g pass. sense) vulnerable (in late Latin). Lat, wulnerare, to wound.= 


VULPINE. 
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Lat. uuiner-, stem of wuinus, ἃ wound. Allied to uellere (pt. t. and-si), ® ‘ wadan ofer wealdas,’ to trudge over the wolds, Genesis, ed. Grein, 


to pluck, pull, tear. 4 Skt. vrana, a wound, fracture. WAR, to 
tear, break; Fick, i. 772; whence, by extension, Skt. vardh, to cut, 
also Gk. ῥήγεννμι, 1 break. Der, vulner-ar-y, from F. vulneraire, 
“valnerary, healing wounds,’ Cot., from Lat. sulnerarius, suitable for 
wounds. “And see vxl-ture. 

VULPINE, foxlike, cunning. (F,-L.)_ ‘The slyness of a 
vulpine craft ;” Feltham, pt. i. Res. 2 (R.) Blount, ed. 1674, has: 
*Vadpinate, to play the fox.'=F. vulpin, ‘fox-like.’ Cot.=Lat. aulp- 
inus, fox-like. = Lat. wulpi-, crude form of uulpes, a fox; with suffix 
-nus, Root unknown; we cannot fairly compare it with E. wolf, for 
that word is represented in Latin by Jupus; nor is it certainly the 
same as Gk. tox; see Curtius, i. 466. Perhaps allied to 


vulture, 4.ν. 

VULTURE, « large bird of prey. (L) In Mach. iv. 3. 74. 
M.E. wultur, Wyclif, Job, xxviii. 7, later version.=Lat. sultur, 
vultore; lit.’‘a plucker’ or ‘tearer,’=Lat. sul-, as seen in sul-si, 
pt. t. of uellere, to pluck; with suffix -tur (= Aryan -tar) denoting 


the agent. See Vulnerable. Der. vultur-ine, from Lat. sultwrinus, 
vulture-like. 
‘WABBLE, WOBBLE, to reel, move unsteadily. (E.) " Wabble, 


to vacillate, reel, waver ;’ Brockett. A weakened form of wapple, 

mnivalent to prov. E. wapper, ‘to move tremulously, Somerset ; 

lalliwell. Both wabble anc wapper are frequentatives of wap in the 
sense ‘to flutter, beat the wings’ (Halliwell), whence also wappeng, 
quaking, used by Batman, 1582 (id.) There are several verbs whic! 
take the form wap, but the one now under consideration is properly 
whap, a by-form of M.E. quappen, to palpitate; see Quaver. Cf. 
quabbe, a bog, quagmire (Halliwell). So also Low G. wabbels or 
quabbein, to wabble. See Whap. 

‘WACKE, a kind of soft rock. (G.) Modem; geological. —G. 
wacke, ‘a sort of stone, consisting of quartz, sand, and mica ;’ Fliigel. 
ΜΉ. Ο. wacke, a large stone. 

‘WAD, ἃ small bundle of stuff, a little mass of tow, &c. (Scand.) 


bable that our 
sense of coarse 
tow, or coarse stuff, instead of being borrowed from the O. Swed. 
wad, It brings us, however, ultimately, to the same result. The 


Icel. vadr properly means ‘a fishing-line,’ much as the G. watte 
means a fishing-net. The Icel. vadmadt is certainly allied to Icel. vdd, 
068, vo, ἃ piece of stuff, cloth as it leaves the loom, which is again 
allied to E. weed, a garment, as used in the phr. ‘a widow's weeds. 
Ὑ. Thus, whilst it is obviously impossible to derive wad from A.S. 
wéd, a garment (which became E. weed), it is certain that we may 
refer both wad and E. weed to the same root, viz. the Teut. base 
WAD, to bind, wind together (Fick, iii. 284). "This base accounts 
for the various senses, viz. sad, stuff wound together, Icel. νάδ, stuff 
‘bound or woven together, G. watte, a fishing-net (because twined 
together), and Icel. ναῦν, a fishing-line (because twisted together). See 
farther under Weed(a). δ. The Russ. vata, F.ouate, wadding, ‘Span. 
huata, Ital. ovata, are all of Teut. origin, the last form being due to 
an attempt to give it a sense from Ital. ovo, an It is quite un- 
necessary to suppose (as Diez, not very confidently, suggests) that 
the whole set of words allied to wad are derived from the Lat. ouwm, 
an egg. difficulty was due to the difficulty of connecting Ital. 
ovata with O.H.G. wat, a weed, or garment, from which it appears 
(at first sight) to differ widely in sense. But the solution is, to derive 
ovata from G. watte, not from wdt itself. Der. wadd-ing ; wad-mal, 
asabove. And see wallet and wattle, 

‘WADDLE, to walk with short steps and unwieldy gait. (Ε.) In 
Shak. Romeo, i. 3. 37. The frequentative of Wade, q.v. The A.S. 


weedlian, to beg (Luke, xvi. 3), is the same word; the orig. sense 
being to rove about, to go on the tramp. Der. waddl-er. 
‘WADB, to walk slowly, esp. through water. (E.) ΜΕ. waden, 


Chaucer, C. Τ, 9558... 4.5. wadan, pt.t. wéd, to wade, trudge, go j@a sb. a hasty motion, the act of waving, a signal 


2886; see Grein, ii. 636. Du. waden, to wade, ford. $ Icel. vada, 
strong verb, pt. t. vdé, to wade, to rush through; whence vad, sb., = 
ford. 4 Dan. wade. 4. Swed. vada. +O H.G. watan, pt. t. wuot; the 
mod. G, waten is only a weak verb, derived from the sb. wat, a ford; 
Fick, iii. 285. . All from the Teut. base WAD, to go, press 
through, make one’s way; Fick (as above), As the Teut. verbs are 
strong, we are quite sure they are not merely borrowed from Lat. 
uadere, to go; neither is Icel. vad, G. wat, a ford, merely borrowed 
from Lat. wadum. γ. At the same time, the Lat. wadere is clearly 
an allied word, where d prob. stands for an orig. da, ‘Since the Lat. 
dcan.. be the representative οἷα ahs Gk: and since, moreover, 
uddum corresponds in sound to the Skt. gddkam of precisely equi- 
valent meaning, which in the St, Petersburg Dict is devived from the 
root gddA, to stand fast, get a firm footing, it will be better to regard 
it as one of the numerous dk expansions of the root ga, to go. ‘This 
is also Corssen's opinion (Beitrige, 59); Curtius, ii. 74. Cf, Skt. 

‘idha, adj. shallow, prop. wherein one may get a footing; sb. the 

ttom ; Benfey. Ἐ If this be right, the base is GADH 
(whence GWADH, WADH), an extension of «/GA, to go. See 
Come, from the base GAM (whence GWAM), extended from the 
same root. Der. wadd-le, q.v.; wad-er; and compare (from Lat. 
uadere) e-vade, in-vade, pervade. 

‘WAFER, a thin small cake, usually round, a thin leaf of paste. 
(F.,=0. Low G.) ΜΕ, wafre, pl. wafres, Chaucer C. T. 3379; P- 
Plowman, Β. xiii, 271. We find Low Lat. gafras. glossed by wafurs, 
in John de Garlande; Wright’s Voc. i. 126, 1. 14.—0.F, waufre, 
mod. F, gaufre, a wafer. The form waufre occurs in a quotation, 
dated 1433, given by Roquefort in his Supplement,s.v. Audier. The 
more usual ὁ. Ἐ, form wes gaufre, oF coe, in which g is substituted 
for the orig. τὸ. In this quotation we have mention of un fer a 
wanfres, an iron on which to bake wafers. B. The word is of 
Low G. origin; Hexham gives O. Du. swaeffel, ‘a wafer;’ wagfel- 
γεν, (a waler-yron to bake wafers in,’ of which fer a waufres is a 
translation; mod. Du. wafel, a wafer, wafel-ijzer, a waler-iron. So 
also Low G. wafeln, pl. wafers ; wafel-isern, a wafer-iron. Webster's 
Dict. actually gives wafle and waffle-iron as E. words; they are 
obviously borrowed from Dutch immediately ; no authority for them 
is offered. Cf. also G. waffl, a wafer, wafel-eisen, ἃ wafer-iron, 
honey-comb-cockle or checkered Venus-shell (Fliigel) ; Dan. vaffl, 
Swed. vdffa. y. The wafer (often, I believe, flavoured with 
honey) was named from its resemblance to ἃ piece of honey-comb or 
cake of wax in a bee-hive; from a Low G. form ate with G. 
wabe, 2 honey-comb, cake of wax, a derivative from the Teut. base 
WAB, to weave, Fick, the comb constructed by the bees 
being, as it were, woven together. The f appears in Icel. vaf, a weft, 
Swed: vf, a web, A.S, wefan, to weave; see Weave, This ac- 
counts for the spelling with ae (in Hexham) of the O. Du. word; the 
form waeffel is ἃ dimin, (with the usual suffix -e/, and with a modified 
vowel) from an older form waffe* or wafe*, cognate with G. sabe. 
Der. wafer, verb; wafer-er, a wafer-seller, Chaucer, C.T. 12413; 
Μ.Ε. wafr-estre, a female wafer-seller, P. Plowman, B. v. 641. 

‘WAFT, to bear along through air or water. (E.) ‘Neither was 
it thought that they should get any passage at all, till the ships at 
Middleborough were retumed, . . . by the force wherof they might be 
the more strongly wafted ouer ;’ Hackluyt’s Voyages, i. 175. Shak. 
has it in several senses; (ὦ to beckon, as by a wave of the hand, 
Merch. Ven. v. 11; Timon, i. 1. 70; (2) to turn quickly, Wint. Tale, 
i. 2. 3723 (3) to carry or send over the sea, K. John, ii. 73, 2 Hen. 
VI, iv. τι 114, 116; 3 Hen, VI, ili, 3. 2533 ν. 7.41. He also has 
wafage, passige by water, Com. Errors, iv. 1. 953 wafture (old edd. 
wafter), the waving of the hand, a gesture, Jul. Cees. ii. τ. 246. We 
must also note, that Shak. has wa/t both for the pt. t. and pp.; see 
Merch. Ven. v.11; K. John, ii. 73. (Rich. cites waft as a pt. t., 
occurring in Gamelyn, 785, but the best MSS. have fast ; so that this 
is nothing to the point.} ‘The word waft is not old, and does 
not occur in ME; it seems to be nothing but a variant of wave, 
used as a verb, formed by taking the pt. t. waved (corrupted to waft 
by rapid pronunciation), as the infinitive mood of a new verb. This 
is by no means an isolated case; by precisely the same process we 
have mod. E. Aoist, due to hoised, Pt Ὡς of Tudor Eng. Anise, and mod. 
E. graft, due to graffed, pt. t. of Tudor Eng. graf’; while Spenser 
actually writes waift and weft instead of qv. By way of 
proof, we should notice the exact equivalence of waved and in 
the following passages. ‘Yet towardes night ἃ great sort (number 
of people] came doune to the water-side, and waued us on shoare 
Pocekoned us ashore] with a white flag;’ Hackluyt’s Vorages, vol. 
fi. pt. ii, p. 34 (also on p, 33). ‘And waft [beckoned] her love To 
Come agnin to Carthage:* Merch, Ven. v. 11, And again, we must 
particularly note Lowland Sc. waff, to wave, shake, fluctuate, and as 
made by waving 
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Gamicson) this is merely the Northern form of wave. In Gawain’ 
muglas’s translation of Virgil (Aineid, i. 319), we have, in the 
edition of 1839, ‘With wynd waving hir haris fowsit of tres,’ where 
another edition (cited by Wedgwood) has wafing. So also, in 
Barbour’s Brace, ix. 245, xi. 193, 513, we have the forms vafand, 
vaffand, wawand, all meaning ‘waving,’ with reference to banners 
waving in the wind. y. We thus see that waft is due to waft or 
waved, pt. t. of waff or wave; cf. Icel. vdfa, to swing, vibrate, and 
tee further under Wave. ¢ This is the right explanation; the 
reference to Swed. ve/ta, which only means to fan, to winnow, is 
‘unnecessary, though this word is certainly allied, being a secondary 
formation from the base va/-, to wave, as seen in Icel. wifa (above), 
and in vafra, vafla, to waver. Der. wafi-age, wafi-ure, as above; 
waft, sb., waft-er. 

‘WAG, to move from side to side, shake to and fro. (Scand.) 
MLE. waggen, introduced (probably) as a Northern ward in Chaucer, 
C.T. 4037; but also in P. Plowman, B. viii. 31, xvi. 41. Earlier, in 
Havelok, 89. — O. Swed. wagga, to wag, fluctuate; whence wagga, 
ἃ cradle, wagga, to rock a cradle (Ihre); Swed. vaega, a cradle, or 
as verb, to rock a cradle. Cf. Icel. vagga, a cradle; Dan. ongge, 
a.ctadle, also, to rock a cradle. Closely allied to A.S. wagian, to 
move, vacillote, rock (Grein, ii. 637), which became M.E. wawen, 
and could not have given the mod. form wag. In Wyclif, Luke, vii. 
a5, the later version has ‘ waggid with the wynd,’ where the earlier 
version has wawid. . The A.S. wagian is a secondary weak 

_ verb, from the strong verb wegan (pt. t. wag, Pp. waren), to bear, 
move, (weigh). Grein, ii, 655; and similarly the O. Swed. 
wagga is from the Teut. base WAG (Aryan Y WAGH), to carry; 
-see Weigh, Waggon. Der. wag, sb., a droll fellow, L. L. L. v. 2. 
108, as to which Wedgwood plausibly suggests that it is an abbrevi- 
ation for wag-Aalter, once a common term for a rogue or gallows- 
bird, one who is likely to wag in a halter ; see Ναγεβ; and cf. ‘little 


young wags .. these are lackies ;” Holinshed, Descr. of Ireland, ed. 
1808, p. 68. Hence wagg-ish, wagg-ish-ly, wagg-er-y (formed like 
Inaver-y). Also wagg-le, 4ιν.; wag-tail, q.v.; wag-moire, ἃ quag- 


mire, Spenser, Shep. Kal. Sept. 130. And see wedge, wing. 
WA Ba ee, plese Take: pay for service tp. Weges, pay 
y= Teut.) 


for service. ( M.E. wage, usually in the sense of 
pay, Rob. of Brunne, p. 319, 1. 17; for which the pl. wages occurs 
Ealy two lines above, Wage, or hyre, Stipendlum, salarium τ 


Prompt. Pav. We now usually employ the word in the plural.— 
O.F. wage, also gage, a gage, pl edge, guarantee (Barguy); hence it 
came to mean a stipulated pay it. The change from initial w to 
ge (and OR as here, to g), is not faeommon nor A verbal 
sb. from O.F. 7 *» Bagier, to = t. wadiare, 
to pledge. —Low Lat. satiny or wadivm, «pledge. Goth, wadi, κα 
pledge: ‘whence gawadjon, to pledge. β, The Low Lat. uadium 
may be almost gually well derived from Lat. was (gen. wadis), ἃ 
pledge; but the O.F. w answers rather to Teut. w than to Lat. », 
which usually became v. ὀἀγ. However, it makes no ultimate dif- 
ference, since the Lat. μας (crude form wadi-) and Goth. wadi are 
cognate words; neither being borrowed from the other. The 
similarity of spelling is due to the fact that the Lat. d, in the middle 
of a word, often stands for dk, and the true crude form of was is 
uadhi-; see Curtins, i, 309. And see Wed. Der. wage, verb, ΜῈ. 
wagen, to engage or go bail, P. Plowman, B. iv.97, from O.F. wager, 
verb, as above. Also wag-er, q.v.; en-gage,q.v. Doublet, gage (1). 
@@ To wage war was formerly. to declare war, orange in it, not 
merely to cary it on, as now; cf. the phr. ‘wager of battle;’ see 


‘Wedgwood. 

WAGER, « pledge, bet, something staked upon a chance, (F. 
= Tect.) ΜῈῈ woger, Assembly of Ladies, st- s5, pr. in Cha 
cer's Works, ed. 1561, fol. 269; spelt ‘lit. Songs, ed. 


jour, 
Wright, p. ato 1.19, ἰα song dated 1308 -0.F. wageure 
form of O.F. gageure, ‘a wager,’ Cot. = Low Lat, wadiatura, 


formed from the pp. of wadiare, to pled, to wager (as shewn 
by Wedgwood); see Wage. ‘Der. wager, verb, Haml. iv. 7.1355 
wager-er. 

TAGGLE, to wag frequently. (Scand) Shak. has wagelin 
Much Ado, ii. 1.119, The frequentative of Wag, q.v. Anoth 
frequentative form (with er instead of -el or -le) appears in M.E. 
wageren, to tremble, in Wyclif, Eccles. xii. 3, early version; the later 
version has tremble, 

‘WAGON, WAGGON, a wain, a vehicle for goods. (Du) The 
spelling with double g merely serves to shew that the vowel a is 

rt. We find the spelling waggon in Romeo, i. 4. £9 (ed. 1623); 
toagon, Spenser, F.Q. 1. 5. 28. ‘The word is not very old, and not Ἐ., 
Deing borrowed from Dutch. (The E. form is wain.) ‘The earliest 
quotation is probably the following : * they trussed all their hames in 
waganes;’ Berners, tr, of Froissart, vol. i. c. 62 (R.)=Du. wagen, ‘a 
wagon, or a waine,’ Hexham. A.S, wagn, a wain; see 


WAINSCOT. 
‘Gar The mod. F. wagon is borrowed from English. Doublet, sain. 


Der. wags » Romeo, i. 4. 64. . 

WA the name of a bird. (Hybrid; Scand. and E.) In 
King Lear, ii. 2, 73; and in Palsgrave, Formerly called a wag-start 
(start meaning tail); M.E. wagstyrt, Wright's Voc. i. 253, col. τ." 
From Wag and Tail. Cf. Swed. vippujert, a wagstart or wagtail ; 
fro Ki to wag. 

ΤΑ ΤΙΡ, anything found astray without an owner. (F.,—Scand.) 
M.E. waif, weif; the pl. is wayues or weyues (with w=v), P. Plow- 
man, B, prol. 94; C. i932. A Norman-French law-term.—O. Εν 
‘waif, later gait pl waiver, gaives, Roquefort gives gaif, a thing lost 
and not claimed; choses gaives, things lost and not claimed; also 
wayve, a waif, which is not a true form, but evolved from a pl. form 
wayves, of which the sing would be wayf or waif, Cotgrave has: 
“Choses gayves, weifes, things forsaken, miscarried, or lost,’ ἄς, Waif 
is an old Norman-French term, and of Norse origin.= Icel. vei/, 
anything flapping about, applied, e.g. to the fin of a seal; wifan, a 
moving about uncertainly, whence veifanar-ord, ‘a word of waft- 
ing,’ a rumour; veifa, to vibrate, move about, whence wif i, 
a spendthrift, lit. one who squanders coin. β. It is quite clear that 
the Ο. Icel. » was sounded as E. w, and the Icel. veifa is the source 
of E. waive; bat it is not clear whether waif is due to the verb 
waive, or whether, Conversely, waive was formed (at second-hand) 
from waif instead of from Icel. veifa directly. It makes little ultimate 
difference. y- It would a τ, however, that the Icel. veifa 
had once a more extended use than is recorded in Cleasby and Vig- 
fusson’s Dictionary ; Egilsson assigns to it the senses of νά τοῦ 
scattering words, and of polishing ‘or making poems public. The- 
orig. sense seems to have merely to vibrate or toss about; thence 
it seems to have acquired a sense of free movement or loose tossing ; 
cf. Norw. veiva, to swing about. A waif is a thing tossed loosely 
abroad, and then abandoned. See further under Waive. 8. We 
may also note that S| writes waift, F.Q. iv. 12. 31; weft, id. 
τ᾿ 3. 27, where the ὁ is unoriginal (just as in waft), and due to the 
pp. waived. The E. weft (from weave) is a different word. So also 
is wave, though constantly confused with waive, when used as a verb. 

‘AIL, to lament. (Scand.) M.E. weilen, wailen, Chaucer, C.T. 
1297; Wyclif, Matt. xxiv. 30.<Icel. vala (formerly wala), to wail; 
‘also spelt νάϊα, mod. Icel. vola. Orig. ‘to cry woe;’ from va, vei, 
woe! used as an interjection; cf. the curious M.E. waymenten, to 
lament, Prompt. Parv., formed from the same interjection with the 
F. suffix -ment, and apparently imitated from Lat. lamentare. + Ital. 
guajolare, guaire, to wail, cry woe : from guai, woe! 8 word of Teut. 
origin: ef. Goth. wai, woe! See Wo, Der. wai-ing 

-AIN, a waggon, vehicle for goods. (Ε.) Μ. Ε. wain; 
wayn, Rob. of Glouc. p. 416, 1. 9.—A.S, wagn, a τὶ 
the contracted form swdén, Grein, ii. 644. + Du. wagen (whence E. 
rom was borrowed in the 1gth or 16th century) ; O. Sax. wagan. ξ΄ 

. vagn. + Dan. vogn. + Swed. vagn. 4 G. wagen, O.H.G. wagan.’ 
The A.S. wegn soon passed into the form wan by the loss of g, 
Just as AS. μῆνα became rén, mod. E. rain; cf. Aail, nail, tail, in 
which g similarly disappears; ‘so also E. day from A.S, dag, ἄς. 
Hence it is quite impossible to consider wagon as a true E. word. 

. All the above forms are from Teut. WAG-NA, a wain, carriage ; 

‘ck, iii. 283; from Tent, base WAG, to carry = Aryan 4/ WAGH, 
to carry, whence E. vehicle. From the same root we have Lat. 
wek-iculum, Skt. vah-a, Gk. ὄχτον, a car, Russ. voz’, a load. See 
Vehicle. Doublet, wagon or wagon. 

"‘WALNSCOT, panelled boards on the walls of rooms. (Du.)_In 
Shak. As You Like It, iii. 3. 88. Applied to any kind of panelled 
work, I find: ‘a tabyll of waynskott with to [two] joynyd tres- 
tellis;* Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 115, in will dated 1522; also 
τῷ rownde tabyll of waynshott with lok and key,’ id, p. 116; also ‘a 
brode cheste of wayneshott,’ id. p.117. Still earlier, 1 find waynskot 
in what appears to be a list of imporis; Amold’s Chron. (1502), ed. 
1811, p. 236, 1. 4. Hackluyt even retains something of the Du, 
spelling, where he speaks of ‘boords (boards) called waghenscot :* 

‘inscot ; 


ἴω 
Bp 


loyages, i. 173.—Du, wagen-schot, * Hexham. Low G. 
the best kind of oak-wood, well-grained and without 
knots. Cf. Low G. bdkenschot, the best kind of -wood, without 


knots (in which the former part of the word is Low G. biken, 
beechen, adj. formed from book, a beech. (We must here remark 
that E. wainscot, in the building ‘trade, is applied to the best kind of 
oak-timber only, used for panelling because it would not ‘cast’ or 
warp; see Wainscot in Trench, Select Glossary.) ὠὀ β. We must, 
before proceeding, keep clear of the notion, so often insisted on, 
that the word is connected with A.S. wdA, 2 wall. The use of 
wainscot was not, originally, for walls, as may easily appear on in- 


vestigation; and, phonetically, the AS. τάν ἐς wo ghe OF woe 
in ME, in which the resemblance to wainscot does not extend 


‘ain. ¢ beyond the letter εν, Besides, the word is Dutch, in which language 


WAIST. 


‘the old equivalent of A.S. wdéA was Ο. Du. weegh (E. Miiller). 
y. A glance at Hexham’s Du. Dict. will shew 24 compounds be- 
ginning with wagen-, in which wagen=E. wain; so also Low Ὁ. 
wage means ‘a wain' or waggon. The Du, schof (like E. shof) has 
numerous senses, of which one is ‘a closure of boards,’ Hexham. It 
also meant ‘a shott, a cast, or a throwe, the flowre of meale, revenue 
or rent, gaine or money, a shot or score to pay for any things,’ id. 
Sewel also explains schot by ‘a wainscot, partition, a stop put to 
‘anything, the pace (of a ship), a hogs-sty.” We may also remember 
that Du. wagen means a carriage or coach as well as a waggon. 
8. The orig. sense would appear to be wood used for a board or par- 

in a coach or waggon, which seems to have been selected of 
the best quality; thence it came to mean boards for panel-work, and 
lastly, panelling for walls, esp. oak-panelling, once so much in vogue. 
«. As to the etymology, there can be no doubt; the Du. wagen is 
cognate with ΕἸ wain; and the Du, schot is cognate with E. shot, 
‘used in many senses. Thus wain-scot is exactly composed of the 
Du. equivalents of E. wain and E. skot. See Wain and Shot. 
 Sewel does indeed explain Du. weeg by ‘wainscot,’ but this is an 
equivalent meaning, not an etymology; he also explains weeg by 
*houte wand,’ i.e. wooden wall, without meaning that weg is the 
same word as ward. The O. Friesic word for ‘wall’ is wack 
Richtofen). Der. wainsert, verb. 


gaitier (Burguy), 
dog, stalk after, lie in wait fc ti 
waite, gaite (Burguy’, a guard, sentinel, watchman or spy; later 
κεῖ, ‘watch, ward, heed, also the watch, or company appointed to 
watch ;’ Cot.—O.H.G. waste, M.H.G. wate, G. wacht, a guard, 
watch; whence was formed G. wiichter, a watchman. (The Icel. 
vata, to watch, is merely borrowed from G., not a true Scand. word.) 
The sb. wak-ta is lit. ‘a watching,’ or ‘a being awake;' formed 
with suffix -fa, as in O.H.G. and Goth. ras-ta, rest.—O.H.G. wahhcn, 
Ὁ. wachen, to be brisk, to be awake; cognate with A.S. wacian, 
weak verb, to watch, and closely allied to A.S. wacan, to wake; see 


later guetter, 


Watch and Wake. Der. wait-er, M.E. waitere, a watchman, 
‘Wyclif, 4 Kings. ix. 17 (one MS. of later version). "Also wait, sb., 
chiefly in the the M.E. waite 


ph ‘to lie in wait,’ Acts, xxiii. 
propetly signifies a watchman or spy, as in Cursor Mundi, 11541, 

rom O.F. waite, as above, and is really an older word thap the verb, 
85 above shewn ; it only remains to us in the phrase ‘the Christmas 
‘waits,’ where ἃ wait is ‘one who is awake,’ for the purpose of playing 
amusic at night; cf. * Wayte, a spye; Wayte, waker, Vigil;’ Prompt. 
Pary. * Assint etiam excubie vigiles (glossed by O. F. veytes veliables), 
comibus suis strepitum et clangorem et sonitum facientes ;’ Wright's 
Voc. i, 1¢6, 1.1. Also wait-ing, wait-ing-woman, K. Lear, 1, 65. 

‘WAIVE, to relinquish, abandon a claim. (F.,—Scand.) Chiefly 
ἴα the phr. ‘to soaive a claim,’ as in Cotgrave (see below). M. Ἐ 
-waiuen, weiuen (with « =v), difficult and rather vague word, chiefh 

in the sense ‘to set aside’ or ‘shun,’ also ‘to remove’ or * 


aside ;’ see P. Plowman, B. v. 611 (where the MS, may be read 
wayne); id, B. xx. 167; Chancer, C.T. 4728, 9357, 10298, 17127, 
17344, Tr 284; Gower, C. A. i, 276, 1. §.=0.F. waiver, not 
recorded, though it must have been common in old statutes; later 


weer, ‘to waive, refuse, abandon, give over, surrender, resigne ;* 
‘ot. The O.F. waif, sb., is given by Roquefort in the form wayve, 
though he probably really met with i in the 


WAKEN. 693, 


he also records the form gaif, pl. gaives, where g stands for an older 
w. Ducange gives Low Lat. waviare, to waive, abandon, wayvium, 

waif, or a beast without an owner, vayvus, adj., abandoned as a waif, 
which are merely Latinised forms of the F. words; and he remarks 
that these words are of common occurrence. BB. It is not quite 
clear whether waif is from waive, or waive from waif, but they are 


mod. E. 
τοείδόπ, 
Teut. AIBYAN, to fluctuate, hover (Fick, i 
the Teut. WIB, to vibrate, answering to Aryan 4 WIP, 
swing about; see Vibrate, Andsee Waif. ¢@ Distinct from wave, 
despite some similarity in the sense ; but the words have been confused. 
TAK (1), to cease from sleep, be brisk. (E.) Μ. Ε. waken, 
strong verb, pt. t, wook, Chaucer, C.T. Group A, 1393 (Six-text); 
where Tyrwhitt, 1. 1398, prints awook; also wakien, weak verb, to 
Keep awake, pp. waked, Havelok, 2999. Corresponding to these 
verbs, we should now say ‘he woke,’ and ‘he was waked.’ (They are 
both distinct from M.E. waknen, to waken; which see under 
‘Waken.]—A.S. wacan, to arise, come to life, be born, pt. t. wée, 
pp. twacen ; also wacian, to wake, watch, pt. t. wacode, wacede ; Grein, 
fi, 635.4 Goth. wakan, pt. t. wok, pp. wakans, to wake, watch; 
whence wakjan, weak verb, only in comp. uswakjan, to wake from 
sleep. + Du. waken (weak verb). + Icel. vata (weak). + Dan. vaage. 
Swed. vaka.4-G. wachen. B. All from Teut. base WAK, tobe 
brisk, be awake, answering to Aryan 4/WAG, to be vigorous, whence 
Vigil, Vegetable, q.v. Fick, iii. 280; i. 762. Der. wake (weak 
verb), to rouse, answerin; 
vigil, M.E. wake, Ancren Riwle, p. 314, 1. 2 from bottom, from A.S. 
wacu, occurring in the comp. niki-wacu, a night-wake, Grein, ii, 
286, 1.5. Also wake-ful, Spenser, F.Q. ἢ, substituted for A.S. 
“ναοὶ of wacul (the exact cognate of Lat. uigil), Wright's Voc. i. 46, 
La; hence wakeful-ly, wakeful-ness. Also wak-en, q.v., watch, q.v. 
“WAKE (3), the track of a ship. (Scand.) ‘In the wake of the 
ship (as ‘tis called), or the smoothness which the ship's passing has 
made on the sea;’ Dampier’s Voyages, an. 1699 (R) * Wake, (among 
seamen) is taken for that smooth water which a ship leaves astem 
when under sail, and is also called the ship’s way;" Phillips, ed. 1706. 
“In Norfolk, when the broads flange tama] are mostly frozen over, 
the spaces of open water are called wakes ;’ Wedgwood. Like many 
other E. Anglian words, wake is of Scand, origin. It was originally 
applied to an open space in half-frozen water, and esp. to the passage 
cut for a ship in ἃ frozen lake or sea; thence it was easily transferred 
to denote the smooth watery track left behind a ship that had made 
its way through ice, and at last (by a complete forgetfulness of its 
true use) was applied to the smooth track left bebind a vessel when 
there is no ice at all. And even, in prov. E., rows of green damp 
grass are called wakes (Halliwell). =Icel. νῦξ (stem vak-, gen. sing. 
and nom. pl. vakar), a hole, opening in ice; draga peir shipit mit 
vatanna=to drag their ship between [or along] wakes (Vigfusson) ; 
Swed. ναὶ, an opening in ice; Norw. wok, the same, whence veklja, 
to cut α hole in ice, especially to hew out a passage for ships in 
frozen water’ (Aasen); Dan. vaage, the same. The mod. Du. wak 
(like E. wake) is merely borroy τῇ Scandinavian. The orig. sense 
is a ‘moist’ or wet place; and it to Icel. vékr, moist, vdkua, 
to moisten, to water, vékva, moisture, juice, whence Lowland Sc. wak, 
moist, watery; 50 ‘Du. wak, moist.= Teut, base WAK, to wet, 
answering to Aryan root WAG, to wet, whence Gk. dy-pés, Lat. 
G-midus, wet ; see further under Humid. B. The F. ouaiche, 
formerly also ceege, Dow usually howacke, the wake of a ship, is 
clearly borrowed English, as Littré says, though he strange! 
mistakes the sense of the E. word when he derives it from the ver! 
wake, to arouse from sleep! We cannot admit, with Diez and Scheler, 
that the E. word is borrowed from French (ἢ, and that the F. word 
is from Span. aguage, a current of water, answering to Low Lat. 
oquagivm, from Lat. agua, water! The Span, word for wate is not 
aguage, but estele, Ὑ. The connection between wake, a wet track 
rough ice, and prov. E. wake, a row of damp grass, is now suf- 
ficiently clear. Cf. Homer's ὑγρὰ κέλενθα, Od. iii. 71. 
, to awake. (E.) This verb is of considerable gram- 
matical importance, and should be carefully studied, being one of a 
class not very common in mod. E., and peculiarly liable to be mis- 
understood, The point is, that it was orig. intransitive, whereas in 
Shak, it is transitive only, 3 Hen. VI, i 19, Romeo, iii, 1. 28, 
iv. 4. 24, Oth. ii, 1. 188; ἄς. In mod, English, verbs in’ -en, by a 
singular change, are mostly transitive, such as s(rengtken, embolden, 
&c.; but this i st contrary to the sage, not only in M.E. and 
, but in the Teut. languages generally. ‘The subject is discussed 


A. 
pl. form wayves; since gin Grimm's Grammar, ed, 1837, iv. 23, where be shews that Goth: 


to A.S. wacian, as above; wake, sb,a - 


694 WALE. 


WALRUS. 


auka, I eke, or increase, answers to Gk. αὐῤάνω, whereas aukna (=14for' bag-full’ some MS. have watel-ful and others have walet-ful. In 


eke-n) answers to Gk. αὐῤάνομαι, in the middle voice; and there was 
even in Gothic a third form avkada = Gk. αὐῤάνομαι in the passive 
voice. See note on Awaken, where a similar account is rendered. 
The ΜΟῈ form is wabnen or watenen, intransitive. 


642. 
vakna, to become awake; allied to vaka, to wake. + Swed. vakna, 
allied’ to vaka. 4 Dan. vaagne, allied to vaage. + Goth. gawaknar, 
allied to wakan; whence pres. part. pl. gawd 
awake, Luke, ix.'32. Der. a-waker. 

WALE, the mark of a stroke of a rod or whip upon 
the flesh, a streak, a ridge, a plank along a ship's side. (E.) Some- 
times spelt wheal, but a wheal is properly a blister; see Wheal (1). 
‘The wale, marks sears, and cicatrices;" Holland, tr. of Plu 

. 489 (R.) ‘The wales or marks of stripes an es ;’ id. p. 
ἰκ ΜῈ, wale. "Wale, or strype, Prompt. Parv. = Wyghtiy'on 
the wale [gunwale] thay wye vp thair ankers;’ Morte Arthure, 740. 


becoming 


=A.S, walu (pl. wala), a weal, mark of a blow, occurring 4 times in 
glosses (Leo). Leo accents it wdlv, which cannot be right, as it 
would then have become wole in mod. E., just as A.S. mal became 
mole; see Mole (1). We also find A.S. wyrt-waie, properly the 


oe 


“rounded ridge’ still lingers in mod. E. wale; cf. Russ. val’, a cylinder, 
valiate, to roll. = Teut. base WAL, to tum round, hence to make 


round; see Walk. Der. gu-wale. Doublet, goal, q.v. 

WALK, to move along on foot without running. (E.) M.E. 

walken, formerly a strong verb, pt.t. well, pp. walken. ‘The pt. t. 

welt occurs in the Pricke of Conscience, I. 4248, 4390; the pp. i 
ALS. 


[moving] stone gathers no moss.” Hence the M. 


resse, 
Icel. 


to squeeze, or to straine;’ walcker, ‘a fuller; Hexham. 
vdlka, volka, to roll, to stamp, to roll oneself, to wallow; vdlk, a 
tossing about. Swed. valka, to roll, to full, to work. 4 Dan. valke, 
to full, to mill. + G. walken, to full, O. H.G. walchan, to full, also 
to roll or tum oneself round, to move about; hence G. walker, a 


fuller. Ββ. All from Teut. base WALK, to roll about, answering 
to Aryan WALG, WARG, to bend round, whence Lat. valgus, bent, 
uergere, to bend, turn, incline, Skt, (Vedic) wnj, to bend, vtijana, 
crooked, curled; Fick, ii. 298. “This 4/ WARG is an extension from 
WAR, to turn round, roll round, whence Skt. ναί, to move to and 
fro, Russ. valiate, to roll, as well as the extended base WALW, as 
seen in Lat. uoluere, to roll. See Voluble. Der. walk, sb, Tw. 
ΝῈ i, 3. 138; walhing taf, Rich. Uh ii. 3,151; walling sth,’ Also 
wall-e, a fuller, P. Plowman, C. i, 222.” And see wallow. 
WALL, 2 stone fence, a fence of stone or brick, a rampart. (L.) 
ΜῈ. wal appearing as wall, Chaucer, C,T. 8923,—A.S. weal, weall 
ἃ rampart of earth, a wall of stone; Grein, ἢ 671. Not by any 
means a Teut. word, but borrowed from the famous Lat. wallum, a 
W. gwal, a rampart, as well as Du. wal, Swed. 
. The Lat. uallum is a collective sb., signifying a 
row oF line of stakes.= Lat. uallus, a stake, pale, palisade lit. a pro- 
tection.Gk. §Aos,a nail, knob.=4/WAR, to protect ; cf. Skt. uti, to 
screen, cover, surround, dvarana, a protection, a lock, val, to cover ; 
Fick, i, 212. 4 The true A. 5. word for' wall’ was wig, wag, or 
oth, Grein, ii. 643 (where the accent is wrongly omitted), whence 
M.E.wowe, P. Plowman, B. iii.61 (obsolete). Der. wall, verb, M. E. 
wallen, Rob. of Glouc. p. 51,1. 3; wall-flower, wall-fruit ; also wall 
newt, K. Lear, iii. 4.135. @@" No connection with wall-eyed. 
Ww. a. bag for carrying necessaries, a budget. (E. 
walet (with one ἢ, Chaucer, C.T. 683; P. Plowman, C, 


[2 


the latter passage we have the solution of the word ; the Μ. E. wales 
being « corruption of watel, In precisely the same way, wallets, used 
by Shakespeare for bags of flesh upon the neck (Temp. iii, 3. 46), is 
the same word as wattles, ‘ teat-like excrescences that from the 
cheeks of swine,’ Brockett. [For want of perceiving this fact, no one 
has ever been able to give the etymology of wallet; Mahn, in Web- 
ster, actually makes it the dimin. of mail (as seen in mail-bag, as if 
initial w mwere all one!) That wattle should turn into wallet is 
not very surprising, for / is near akin to r, and a similar shifting of r 
is a common phenomenon in English, as in A. 8. irnan = rinnan, to 
run, M.E. brid = a bird, M. E. burd =a bride, &c.; so also neeld, a 
needle, mould=model. At any rate, the very special use of wallets 
=wattles = fleshy bags, proves the matter beyond qGestion, as well as 
the equivalent use of walet and wate! in the MSS. of P. Plowman. 
Β. The E. wattle commonly means ‘hurdle,’ but the orig. sense was 
merely ‘something wound or woven together,’ so that it might just 
as well mean a piece of cloth, and hence a bag. All doubt is re. 
moved by observing the use of the simple word wat (without the 
suffix -εἰ or -le) in other Tanguages 5 thus we have O. Du. waetsack, or 
waedsack [= wat-sack], ‘a t [budget] or a mallet,’ Hexham; 
where mallet is the identical diminutive form of mail (F.malle) which 
Mahn imagines could have been tuned into wallet. So also Ὁ. wat, 
cloth (Fliigel), whence watsack, also wadsack, ‘a wallet,’id. γ. But 
again, this Ὁ, wat, cloth, is allied to O. Swed. wad, cloth, whence E. 
wad, ἃ piece of stuff, a bundle, was borrowed ; so that wattle is equi- 
valent to the dimin. of wad, and naturally took up the sense of 
‘bundle’ in which wad was not uncommonly used. δ. This can be 
proved by yet another test; for of course the natural ‘in, form of 
wad would be waddle; and accordingly, Halliwell gives: ‘waddle, 
the wattle of a hog ; also, to fold up, to entwine ;’ not to mention 


. Tt is perhaps worth 
id that we find, in Wright's Voc. i. 197, col. 1, the entry 
, wolyng,’ which Mr. Wright explains as "a leathern sack.” 
.E, wolyng, having no obvious etymology, is prob. ἃ contrac- 


of | tion of wateling (the dimin. of watel), by loss of t. 


‘WALL-EYED, with glaring eyes, diseased eyes, (Scand.) In 
Shak, K. John, iv, 3. 49, Titus, v. 1. 44. Spenser has whally eyes, 
F.Qii.4. 24. ‘Glauciolus, An horse with a waule eye;’ Cooper's 
‘Thesaurus, ed. 1565. Nares writes it whally, and explains it from 
whaule or whall, the disease of the eyes called glaucoma ; and cites 
* Glaucoma, a disease in the eye ; some think it to be a whal eis 
‘A. Fleming's Nomenclator, p. 428. Cotgrave has: ‘ Oeil de chevre, a 
whall, or over-white eye ; an εἰς fall of white spots, or whose apple 
seems divided by a streak of white.’ But the spelling with ἃ is 
wrong. = Itel. vald-eygdr, a corrupted form of vagl-eygr, wall-eyed, 
said of a horse. = Icel. vagi, a beam, also a beam in he eye, a dis- 
ease of the eye (as in vag? d auga, a wall in the eye); aud eygr, 
eygor, eyed, an adj. formed from auga, the eye, which is cognate 
with E, ye, β. The Icel. vagi is the same as Swed. vagel, a roost, 
a perch, also a sty in the eye ; vagel 78 dgat, ‘a tumor on the eyelid, 
ἃ stye on the eyelid,’ Widegren. Cf. weg: vagh 8 hen-roost, 
Aasen, The lit. sense is ‘a perch,’ or ‘a small support ;’ closely 
allied to Icel. vag, a wain. = 4/ WAGH, to carry, as in Skt. wah, 
Lat. wehere ; see Wain, 

‘WALLOP, to boil ; see Potwalloper and Gallop. 

WALLOW, to roll oneself about, as in mire. (E.) M.E. waltwen, 
Chaucer, C. T, 6684. -- A.S. wealwian, to roll round, Alfred, tr. of 
Boethius, c. 6 (Ὁ. i. met. 7). + Goth, walwjan, to roll, in comp. 
atwalwjan, afwalujan, faurwalwjan.4-Lat. uoluere, to roll. All 
from a base WALW (short for reduplicated form WAL-WAL), ex- 
tended from WAL, to roll, as in Russ. valiate, to roll. = 4/WAR, to 
turn about ; see Walk and Voluble. 

WALNUT, li ‘ign nut. (E.) Μ. E. walnote, spelt walnot, 
P. Plowman, B. xi. 251. We may call the word E., because its com- 
ponent parts are Ἐς δαὶ it was not improbably borrowed from O. Da. 

find no trace of it earlier than the 14th century; the alleged A.S. 
walknut was doubtless coined by Somner (wHfo is the only authority 
forit), as we see by his misspelling ; it ought, of course, to be wealér 
Anut of wealknut, = A.S. wealh, foreign; and Anut, a nut. The pl 
Wealas means " strangers,’ i.e. the Welsh; but in mod. E. it has be- 
come Wales.4-Du. walnoot, O. Du. walnote (Hexham). Icel. valhnot, 
Dan. vainéd.4Swed. valnit.4-G. wallnusz ; also Walscke musz, i.e. 
foreign nut. For the latter element, see Nut. The former ele- 
ment is Α. 8. wealh, foreign, O. H.G. walak, a foreigner, such as a 
Frenchman or Italian, answering to a Tent. type WALHA, a 
stranger, a name given by Teutonic tribes to their Celtic and Roman 


neighbours; Fick, iii. 299. 
ALRUB, a ΕἾ I; seal. (Du.,—Scand.) In Ash's Dict., 


where ged. 1775, τα Du. walrus, ‘a kind of great fish with tusks ;* Sewel, ed. 


WALTZ. 


1754. Not a Du. word, but borrowed from Scand, = Swed. vallross, 
a morse, walrus; Dan. Avairos. The name is very old, since the 
word rass (for horse) is no longer in use in Swedish and Danish, which 
ages now employ Adst, Aes! in its stead; but we find the word, 

in an inverted form, in Icel. Aross-Avalr, a walrus, lit. a horse-whale ; 
the name being given (it is suggested) from the noise made by the 
animal, somewhat resembling eneigh. ἠ ωβ, At any rate, there 1s no 
doubt about the sense, whatever may have been the reason for it; 
the notion referred to by E. Miiller, that the word was orig. Nor- 
egian, and meant ‘ Russian whale’ is disproved at once by the Ice- 
landic word ; and to make it doubly sure, we have the A. S. hors- 
dwal, a horse-whale, a walrus, in Alfred's translation of Orosius ; 
see Sweet, A. S. Read The Swed. vall, Dan. Aval, Icel. Avalr, 
are cognate with E. . The Swed. ross, Dan. ros, Icel. Aross 


& 


or Aors, are cognate with A. 5. hors (the r in which has shifted); see 
Horse. The name morse, q. ¥., is Russian. 
WALTZ, the name of a dance. (G.) Introduced in 1813; 


Haydn, Dict. of Dates. A shortened form of G. walzer (with z 
sounded as fs, whence the E spelling), ‘a jig, a waltz ;” Fligel.=G. 
walzen, ‘to roll, revolve, dance round about, waltz ;’ id. A. S. 
‘wealtan, to roll, twist ; see further under Welter. Der. waltz, verb. 
‘AMPUM, small beads, used as money. (N. American Indian.) 
* Wampum, small beads made of shells, used by the N. American In- 
dians as money, and also wrought into belts, &c. as an ornament ;᾿ 
‘Webster. Modem; not in Todd’s Johnson, — Indian wampum, wom- 
‘pam, from the Massachusetts wémpi, Delaware wdpi, white (Mahn). 

WAN, colourless, languid, pale. (E.) wan, Chaucer, C.T. 
2458.—A.S. wann, wonn, dark, black, Grein, ii. 638, "It occurs as an 
epithet of a raven, and of night; so that the sense of the word appears 
to have suffered a remarkable change; the sense, however, was pro- 
bably ‘dead’ or ‘ colourless,’ which is applicable to black and pallid 
alike. There is no cognate word in other languages, and nothing to 
connect it clearly with A. S. wan, deficient, Hence Ettmiiller derives 
it from A.S. wann (also wonn), the pt. t. of winnan, to strive, contend, 
toil (whence E. win); so that the orig. sense would have been ‘worn 
cout with toil, tired ont,’ from which we easily pass to the sense of 
“worn out’ or‘ pallid with sleeplessness’ in the mod. E. word. The 
sense of the A.S.word may be accounted for by supposing that it 
was orig. used (as it often is) as an epithet of night, so that wan 
night would mean over-toiled night, just as the very word night itself 

jifies ‘dead ;’ with reference to the common myth of the death 
of the sun. This etymology is accepted by Mahn and E. Milller; if 
right, the word is cistinct from Wane, confusion with which’ has 

lected its sense. See further under Win. Der. wan-ly, wan-ness. 

TAIND, a long slender rod. (Scand.) M.E. wand, Pricke of 
Conscience, 5880; Ormulum, 16178. = Icel. vindr (gen. vandar), a 
wand, a switch, whence vandahts, a wicker-house; Ὁ. Swed. wand 
Ihre); Dan. vaand.4-Goth. wandus, a rod, 2 Cor. xi. 25. 
Teut. type is WANDU, Fick, iii. 285. It is named from its pli 
and use in wicker-work, the orig. sense being a lithe twig, that could 
‘be wound into wicker-work, = O. Scand. wand, vand, pt. t. of the verb 
to wind ; this pt. t. is still written vandt in Danish, though in Icelandic 
it has become vatt, The verb is O.Swed. winda, Icel. vinda, Dan. 
vinde, cognate with E, Wind (2), 4. v. 

WANDER, to ramble, rove. (E.) M.E. wandrien, wandren, 
Ῥ, Plowman, B. vi. 304. = Α. 5. wandrian, to wander, Alfred, tr. of 
Boethius, libsiv. met. 1 (cap. xxxvi, § 2), “The frequentative form of 
wend, to go; hence it means‘to keep Fone, about.’ See Wend. 
Du. wandelen, ‘ to walke,’ Hexham. 4G. wandeln, to wander, travel, 
walk, Der. wander-er, Also Vandal, q. v. 

‘WANE, to decrease (as the moon), to fail. (E.) M.E. wanien, 
wanen, Chaucer, C.T. 2080.— A.S.wanian, wonien, to decrease, grow 
less; Grein, ii. 639. = A.S.wan, won, deficient, id. 638. + Icel.vana, 
to diminish, from vanr, lacking, wanting ; also van-, in composition. 
+0. H.G. and M.H. G. wanda, wanén, to wane, from wan, deficient, 
appearing in mod. G. compounds as watn-. So also Du. wan-, prefix, 
in wanhoop, despair (lit. lacking hope) ; Dan. van- in vanvid, insanity 
(want of wits); Swed. van- in vanvett, the same. 4 Goth. wans, lack- 
ing. β. All from Tent. WA-NA, adj, deficient, Fick, iii. 279. From 
ows, to fail; only found in the derived adj., which appears not 
only as above, but also in the Gk. «dvs, bereaved, Skt. ὦπα, wanting, 
lessened, inferior. Der. want, wan-ton; and prob. wan-i-on, q. v. 

WANION, in the phrase with a wanion. (E.) In Shak. Per. ii. 
4.17; the phr. with a wanion means ‘ with a curse on you,’ or ‘ with 
bad luck to you,’ or ‘to him,’ as the case may be, word has 
never been explained, but the connection with the verb fo wane is 
obvious, and bas been pointed out by Nares. I have little doubt 
(ὦ) that it stands for waniand, and (2) that waniand was taken to be 
Ὁ 8b., instead of a pres, part.’ Rich. quotes from Sir T. More: ‘He 
would of lykelyhood bynde them to cartes and beat them, and make 
theym wed in the waniand,’ Works, p. 306; which means, I suppose, τ 
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he would flog them at the cart's tail (a common expression), and 
make them marry in the waning moon, i.e. at an unlucky time. 
Halliwell gives ‘waniand, the wane of the moon,’ without any 
authority; still, it is doubtless right. B. Waniand is the Northern 
form of the pres. part. of M. E. wanien, to wane, also used actively in 
the sense to lessen. deprive (see below). The confusion of the pres. 
part. with the sb. in -ing is so common in English that many people 
cannot parse a word ending in -ing. Thus in the waniand came to 
mean ‘in the waning,’ and with a wanion means with a diminution, 
detriment, ill luck. On ‘ the fatal influence of the waning moon, . . 
general in Scotland,’ see Brand’s Popular Antiquities, chapter on The 
Moon. The Icel. vana, to wane, is commonly transitive, with the 
senses ‘to make to wane, disable, spoil, destroy,’ which may have 
influenced the superstition in the North, though it is doubtless widely 
spread. Cf ‘wurred α] chirches, oBer wanieS hire rihtes, oder 
letted"= war upon churches, or Jessen their rights. or hinder them ; 
Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii, 177, 1.6. See Wane, 

W. lack, deficiency, indigence, need. (Scand.) Μ, Ε, want, 
first in the Ormulum, 14398, where it is spelt wanné, and has the adj. 
sense of ‘deficient ;’ spelt wonte, and used as a sb., Ancren Riwle, 

. 284, 1. 2. = Icel. vant, neuter of vanr, adj., lacking, deficient. 

is neuter form was used with a gen. case following; as, var beim 
vettugis vant = there was lacking to them of nothing, i.e. they wanted 
nothing. [The Icel, sb. for want is vansi.) ‘Thus the final ὁ 
was orig. merely the termination of the neut. geuder (as in E. ἐπέ, 
tha-t, thwar-t, tof-t); but the word vant was in common use, and 
even the verb vanta, to want, to lack, was formed from it, which is 
the origin of E. want as a verb. Ὑ. The Icel. vanr, adj., is ex- 
plained under Wane, q.v. Der. want, verb, M.E. wanten, spelt 
wonten in Ancren Riwle, p. 344, 1. 143 from Icel. vanta, verb, as above. 
Also want-ing, pres. part., sometimes used as adj. 

‘WANTON, playful, sportive, unrestrained. (E.) The true sense 
is unrestrained, uneducated, not taken in hand by a master; hence, 
licentious. M.E. wantoun, contracted form of wantowen; spelt wan- 
toun, Chaucer, C. T, 208 ; spelt wantowen, wantowne, wanton, P. Plow- 
man, C. iv. 143, where it is applied to women, Compounded of wan-, 
prefix, and ‘owen, pp. . The prefix wan- signifies ‘lacking, 
wanting,’ and is explained under Wane. In composition it has 
sometimes the force of un- (to which it is not related), but also gives 
an ill sense, almost like Gk. Bvs-. Ὑ. The pp. fowen stands for 
Α. 8. togen, pp. of tedn, to draw, to educate, bring up, Grein, ii. 527. 
‘The change from A.S. g to M.E. w (between 2 vowels) is seen again 
in Α. 5. mugan=M.E. mowen, to be able, and is quite regular. ‘The 
A.S. togen is cognate with G. gezogen, so that E. wanton, ill-bred, 
corresponds very nearly to G. ungezogen, ‘ill-bred, unmannerly, rade, 
uncivil,’ Fliigel. For an account of A.S. teén, see Tug. Mr. Wedg- 
wood well cites swe! i-towene, well educated, modest, Ancren Riwle, 
P. 204, 1. 17; wntowune, licentious, id. p. 342, L 26. Examples 
abound, Der. wanton-ly; wanton-ness, M. E. wantounesse, Chaucer, 
C.T. 266, Also wanton, sb. 
‘WAPENT. an old name for a hundred or district. (Scand.) 
“Fraunchises, hundredis, wapentakes ;* Arnold's Chron. (1502), ed. 
1811, p. 181. ‘Candred . . is a contray pat conteynep an hundred 
townes, and is also in Englische i-called wepentake;’ Trevisa, ii. 87; 
spelt wapentake, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 148, 1. 16. The 
word occurs in the A.S. Laws, but was merely borrowed from Norse; 
the A.S. ἑάραπ does not mean ‘to touch,’ but ‘to teach,’ and is 
altogether removed from the word under discussion. It is remark- 
le that various explanations of this word have been given, seeing 
that all the while Laws of Edward the Confessor fully explain 
the orig. sense.—A.S, wdpengetdce, dat. case, a district, wapentake, 
Secular Laws of Edgar, § vi, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, vol. i. p. 2723 
we also find wépentdke (so accented in the MS.), dat. case, id. p. 292. 
The nom. is sedpengetde or wapentdc, Latinised as wapentac or wapen- 
tagium, Laws of Edw. Conf. § xxx, in Thorpe, i. 455, where we also 
read: ‘Quod alii vocant Aundredum, supradicti comitatus vocant 
wapentagium, et hoc non sine causa; cum enim aliquis accipiebat 
prefecturam wapentagii, die constituto, conveniebant omnes majores 
contra eum in loco ubi soliti erant congregari, et, descendente eo de 
equo suo, omnes assurgebant contra eum, et ipse erigebat lanceam 
suam in altam, et omnes de lanceis suis tangebant hastam εἶα, et sic 
confirmabant se sibi. Et de armis, qui arma vocant wappa, et 
taccare, quod est confirmare.’ To which another MS. adds: ‘ Anglice 
vero arma vocantur wapen, et taccare confirmare, quasi armorum con- 
firmacio, vel ut magis expresse, secundum linguam Anglicam, dica- 
tus wapentac, i.e, armorum tactus: wapen enim arma sonat, fac tactus 
est. Quamobrem potest cognosci quod hac de causa totus ille con 
ventus dicitur wapexae, eo quod per factum armorum suorum ad 
invicem confcederate (sic) sunt.’ We may then dismiss other ex- 
planations, and accept the above explicit one, that when a new chief 
of ἃ wapentake was elected, he used to raise his weapon (a spear), and 
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‘his men touched it with theirs in token of fealty. However the word ® where τ is a genitival suffix giving an adverbial force. “Der. qfter~ 


(as above said) is Norse.=Icel. wdpaatak, lit. a weapon-taking or 
‘weapon-touching ; hence, a vote of consent 50 expressed, and lastly, 
‘a subdivision ire in the Danish part of England, answering to 
the hundred in other ; the reason for this bein, 5 above given. 
=Icel. udpna, gen. pl. of νάρη, a weapon, cognate with E. weapon; 
and fak, ἃ faking bald, a grasp, esp. a grasp in wrestling (here used 
of the contact of weapons), from éaka, to take, seize, grasp, also to 
touch. See Weapon and Take. 4] As the Icel. taka means fo 
touch as well as to take, it will be seen that the explanation ‘ weapon- 
grasping’ in the Icel. Dict. is insufficient ; it means more than that, 
viz. the clashing of one spear against another. ‘Si placuit [sen- 
tentia], frameas ‘oncuifunt; honoratisimum asvensus geaus est armir 
Jaudare,’ Tacitus, Germania, chap. 11; &c. Cf. Low! Sc. wapin- 

show), an exhibition of arms made at certain times in 


ry, ἃ contest between states by force of arms. (E.) 
M.E. werre (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C.T. 47. It occurs in the A.S. 
Chron. an, 1119, where it is spelt wyrre, but a little further on, an. 
1140, it is spelt wmerre (=twerre). But it occurs much earlier; we 
find ‘ armorum oneribus, quod Angli war-scot dicunt * in the Laws of 
Caut, De Foresta, § 9; ore Anc. Laws, i. 427. Thus the word 
is English; though the usual A. 5. word is wig ; we also find Aild,winn, 


ge oc But the derivatives ὑατὶν and wr (to make war on, 
penser, F.Q. i. 5. 48), respecting which see below, are of F. origin. 
CE. O.F. were, war (Burguy, Roquefort), whence mod. F. ‘guerre; 
from O, H.G. werra, vexation, strife, confusion, broil ; cf. mod. G. 
verwirrung, confusion, disturbance, broil, from the same root ; O.H.G. 
wérren, to being, into confusion, entangle, embroil; cf. mod. G. 
werwirren. 4+ O. Du, werre, ‘warre, or hostility,’ Hexham; from 
werren, also verwerren, ‘to embroile, to entangle, to bi into 
confusion or disorder ;° id. . The form of the base is WARS, 
later form WARR; and the word is closely allied to Worse, q.v. 
Der. war, verb, late A.S. werrien, A.S, Chron. an. 1135, formed 
from the sb. werre, Also war-fare, properly ‘a warlike expedition ;° 
‘he was nat in good poynt to ride @ warfare,’ i.e. on a warlike ex- 
Redition, Berners, tr. of Froissart's Chron. vol. ii. ¢. 13 (R.); see 

‘are. Also warlike, K. John, v. 1. 71; warr-i-or, M.E. werreour, 
Rob. of Jranne; tr. of aneton, 166, 1. 4, from O. Ε΄ werreiurs, 
not recorded, old spelling of O.F. guerreiur (Burguy), a warrior, 
one who makes war, formed with suffix -ur ‘rom OF werreier *, 
guerreier, to make war, borrowed by E, and appearing as ΜῈ. 
werreien or werreyen, Chaucer, C.T. 1546, 10324, and in Spenser as 
warray ot warrey, F.Q. i. 5. 48, ii. 10. 21; 80 that warrior is really 
ἃ familiar form of warreyour; cf. guerroyeur, ‘a martialist, or war- 
rior? Cot., from guerroyer, ‘to warre,’ id. 

‘WABBLE, to sing as a bird, chirp, carol. (F,—<M.H.G.) ΜῈ. 
werblen, spelt werbelen, Gawain and the Grene Knight, 2004; the sb. 
werble occurs in the same, 119.=0. F. werbler, to quaver with the 
voice, speak in a high tone (Burguy, Roquefort).=M.H.G. werbelen*, 
not given in Wackernagel, yet merely the old spelling of mod. G. 
wirbeln, to whirl, to run round, to warble, frequentative form of 
M.H. G. werben, Ὁ. H.G. Awerban, to be busy, to set in movement, 
‘urge on (whence mod. G. be-werben, to sue for, er-werben, to acquire), 
the orig. sense being to twirl oneself about, to twirl or whirl. See 
Whirl, which is, practically, a doublet. ‘Der. warble, sb., Μ. Ε. 
werble, as above ; warbl-er. 

‘WARD, a guard, a watch, means of 
a guardian, a (E) 1. M.E. word, 
xviii. 320; pl. wardes, guards, Ki 
ἃ guard, watchman, Giein, on thi a masc. sb. (gen. 
we also find A.S. weard, fem, (gen. wearde), a guarding, watching, 

rotection ; Both senses are still retained. Both sbs. are formed 
from the Teut. base WAR, to defend; see Wary. Thus the orig. 
sense of the masc. sb. is ‘a defender,’ and of the fem. sb. is ‘a de- 
fence.’ 4 Icel. virdr, gen. vardar, (1) ἃ warder or watchman, (2) a 
watch. + G. wart, a warder. 4 Goth. wards, masc. sb., a keeper, 
only in the comp. dewrawards, a door-ke -. All these are extensions 
from the same root. 3. From this sb. was formed the verb to 
ward, A.S, weardian, to keep, to watch, Grein, ii. 6743 cognate 
with which are Icel. varda, to warrant, and G. warten, M.H.G. 
warden, to watch, from the latter of which is derived (through the 
French) E. guard. Der. ward-er, Spenser, F.' ᾿ 
ward-ship. Also ward-en, q.v., ward-robe, Also bear-ward, 
door-ward, hay-ward (=hedge-ward, from F. kaie, a hedge) ; steward, 
ιν; wraith, q.v. Pare guard, sb. and verb. thea 

Ὁ ), suffix. (E.) A common suffix, expressit rection 
towards bichon tends. Α. 8, -weard, as in toweard, toward ; see 
Toward, where the suffix is fully explained. It occurs also as 
Icel. -verdr, Goth. -wairths, O. H. G. -wert, -wart ; and cf. Lat. uersus, 


ing, one who is under 

warde, P. Plowman, B. 
der, 1977.— A. 8. weard, 
weardes 


towards, from the same root. We also have -wards, A.S. -weardes, @say are iron-free or lead-free ;’ Dryden, 


ward, backward, east-ward, for-ward, fro-ward, hind-ward, hither-ward, 
homeward, in-ward, nether-ward, north-ward, out-ward, southward, 
thither-ward, to-ward, vp-ward, westavard. To most of these scan 
be added, except to froward. ' See also way-ward, wool-ward, verse, 
PWARDEN, (1) a guardian, keeper, (2) a-kind of pear. (F 

, (1) a guardian, ty (2) a: pear. (Ε...- 

M.H.G.) Though the verb to ward ia English, and so is its 
derivative warder, the sb. warden is F., as shewn by the suffix. 
1. M.E. wardein, Ancren Riwle, ΕΣ 1. 4.=0.F, wardein®, not 
given in Burguy, but necessarily the old spelling of O.F. gardeim, 
Kerdain, a warden, guardian since warder is given as fe old 

ling of garder. Cf. Low Lat. gardianus, a guardian; i 
that CLF. teardein was formed fiota ward.cr by help of the Lat. 
suffix -i-anus. See Ward. 9. A warden was ‘a large coarse pear 
used for baking,’ Wright's Voc. i. 229, note 1, where we also find it 
spelt wardien, in a Nominale of the 1gth century; it is spelt warden 
in Shak. Wint. Tale, iv. 3. 48. It meant a Aeeping pear; Cotgrave 
has ‘poire de garde, warden, or winter pear, pear which may 
be kept very long; also the adj. gardien, ‘keeping, warding, 

Se Taw Ee pe Gr wn eA 

‘ARDROBE, 2 place to 
warderobe ; ‘Jupiter hath in his 

and of sorrow,’ Test. of Love, b. ii, 
, col. 2.—0.F, warderobe, old spelling of garderobe; this is 

the fact that Roquefort gives warde-cors as the old spelling 
of F. garde-corps, ‘The spelling garderobe is in Palsgrave, s.v. ward- 
roppe. Cotgrave spells it garderobbe, ‘a wardrobe, also a house of 
office’ (see wardrope in Halliwell).<O.F. warder, to ward, keep, 
preserve; and robe, a robe; both words being of G. origin. See 
‘ard and Robe. 

‘WARE (1), merchandise. (E) M.E. ware (dissyllabic), Chau- 
cer, C.T. 4560.—A.S, ware, pl. wars, wares, according to Bosworth 
Dut the reference to § 1 of the Council of Enham (Eynsham) seems 
to be wrong, and I wholly fail to find the word in A.S., and sus 
it to have been borrowed from Scand. We find, however, A. S. 
wars, protection, guard, care, custody, which is tolerably common, 

i 641; according to Leo, it has also the sense of ‘ contract- 
money,’ for which he refers us to a floss printed in Haupt's Zeit 
schrift, ix. 439. i Tors ae loubtless related 5 the. sense of 
wares appears to have “thi cept,’ or ‘this jue 3° 
there being also no doubt that wrth ἐε αὶ related word, from the 
same root. We can explain wares as ‘valuables’ or ‘goods ;” just as 
Icel. varnatr means (1) protection, (2) wares. The word is much 
plainer in the cognate languages. + Du. waar, a ware, commodity ; 
pl. waren, wares. Cf. O. Du. waren, ‘to keepe or to garde,’ Hexham. 
+ Icel. vara, pl. vérur, wares. + Dan. vare, pl. varer ; cf. vare, care. 

+ Swed. vara, pl. varor ; cf. vara, care. .waare, pl waar cf 
wakre, care, wakren, to guard. . All from Teut. WARA, a com- 
modity, valuable ; allied to WERTHA, worth. =4/ WAR, to guard; 
Fick, ii, 290. See 

WARE (2), aware. (E.) ‘They 
also in Romeo, i. 1, 131, ii, 2. 103, ἄς, See further 


WARE (3), pt. τ. of Wear, q.v. 
WARF, , ‘WARLIKH; see under War. 


‘WARISON, prot 
protection, Rob. of Brunne, 


of Paleme, 2259, 2379, Barbour, Bruce, ii. 206, x. 526, xx. 544. The 
usual sense of mod. F. guérison is ‘recovery from illness,’ which 
is yet a third sense of what is really the same word. Cf. M.E. 
warisshen, to cure, P. Plowman, B. xvi. 105.—0. F. warison, garison, 
surety, safety, provision, also healing. Cot. has guarison, ‘health, 
curing, recovery.’ =O. F. warir, garir, to keep, protect, also to heal 
mod. F, guéri |B. Of Tent. origin ; from the verb appearing 
as Goth. warjan, to bid to beware, forbid, keep off from, whence the 
sense ‘protect ;° and in O.H.G. werjan, to protect (whence G. 
wekren, to defend, restrain); cf. Ο, Du. varen, ‘to keepe or le,” 
Hexham. This answers to the Teut. type WARYAN, to defend, from 
the adj. WAR, wary; see Wary. y. We may note that the 
O.F. garison just ds to the mod. E. garrison in form; but 
the sense of garrison is such as to link it more closely with Ὁ. F. 
garnison, another sb. from the same root. It makes little ultimate 


‘Wary. Der. ware-house (Palsgrave). 
were ware of it,” Acts, iv. 16; 30 
under We 


‘ary. 


difference. n Sir W. Scott, Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, iv. 24, uses warrison in the sense of ‘note of assault,’ as if 
it were a arlike) cond, ‘This is a singular blunder. 

W. awizard. (E.) In Jamieson's Scot. Dict. *Eneas 


was no warluch, as the Scots ‘commonly call such men, who they 


ication to tr. of Virgil's 


WARM. 
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&neid (R.) The final ck stands for an orig. guttural sound, just ἃς ὦ Ὁ. F. warenne, varenne, varene (Roquefort) ; later garenne, ‘a warren 


most Englishmen say fock for the Scottish och; the suffix was prob. 
confused with thft of Aemlock or wedlock. M.E. warloghe, a wicked 
‘one, a name for the devil, Destruction of Troy, 4439. Spelt warlawe, 
4 deceiver, P. Plowman’s Crede, 1. 783. = Α. 5. warloga, a traitor, 
deceiver, liar, truce-breaker, Grein, ii. 650. Lit. ‘one who lies 
against the truth.’ = A.S. wér, truth (as in wérleds, false, lit. 
‘truthless,’ Grein), cognate with Lat. verum, truth; and loga, a liar, 
Ean ingen (pp. 4og-en), to lie, Grein, ii. 176, 194. See Verity and 
le (2). 


‘WARM, moderately hot. (E.) M.E. warm, Chaucer, C.T. 
Porc a.s. ‘wearm, Grein, ii. 675. 4 Du. warm, $ Icel. varmr. + 

n. and Swed, varm. 4G. warm. Cf. Goth. warmjan, to warm 
the adj. warms does not occur. B. The Teut. type is WAR-MA, 
warm, Kick, iii. 292. It is usual to connect this with Lat. formus, 
Gk. θερμός, hot, ‘Skt. gharma, heat, from the «GHAR, to glow, 
with which E. glow is connected; see Glow. See Curtius, il. 99. 
y. But this interchange of w with Skt. gh is against all rules, and 
constitutes a considerable objection to this . On this account, 
Fick (ii, 465) connects warm with Russ. varite, to boil, brew, scorch, 
burn, Lithuan. werdu, 1 cook, seethe, boil (infin. wirti), and hence 
infers a 4/ WAR, to cook or boil, common to Teutonic and Slavonic, 
8. This seems a more likely solution; and we can also derive from 
the same root the Skt. wikd, a fire-brand, Lat. uulcanus, fire. See 
Volcano. Der. warm-ly, warm-ness ; also warm, verb, A.S. wearm- 
ian, Grein, ii, 675, whence warm-er, warm-ing-pan; also warnrth, 
sb. M.E. wermpe, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 37, 1. 33 (not 
found in A.S.). 

‘WARN, to caution against, put on one’s guard. (Ε) ΜΕ. 
swarnien, warnen, Chaucer, C. T. 3535. -- A.S. wearnian, warnian, 
(1) to take heed, which is the usual sense, Luke, xi. 35; (2) to warm, 
Gen. vi. 6; cf. warnung, a warning, Gen. xii. Formed from the 
wearn, ἃ refusal, denial (Grein), an obstacle, impediment (Bos- 
rth); the orig. sense being a guarding of oneself, a defence of a 
person on trial, as in Icel. vérn, a defence.—4/WAR, to defend, 

3 see Wary. + Icel. varna, to wam off, refuse, abstain from; 

from vérn, a defence. 4 Swed. varna, to wam. + G. warnen. Der. 

warn-ing. And see garn-ish, garr-i-son (for garw-ison). Also fore- 
warn, pre-warn, 

‘WARP, the thread stretched lengthwise in a loom, to be crossed 
by the woof; a rope used in towing. (E.) Lit.‘ that which is 
‘thrown across.” _M.E, warp; ‘Warp, threde for webbynge τ᾿ Prompt. 
Parv.<A.S. wearp, a warp; ‘Stamen, wearp,’ Wright’s Voc. i. 66, 
col. 1.—A.S. wear, pt. t. of weorpan, to throw, cast, a strong verb; 

in, ii. 683.4 Icel. varp, a casting, ing, also the warping of 
anything; from varp, pt. t. of verpa (pp. orpinn), to throw. + Dan. 
varp, only as a naut. term. + Swed. varp, a warp. + 0.H.G. warf 
(mod. G. werfte); from warf, pt. t. of werfen, to throw, Β. All 
from the Teut. base WARP, to throw, Fick, iii. 295, whence also 
Goth. wairpan, to throw; answering to Aryan 4/WARP, to throw, 
as seen in Lithuan, werpti, to spin, Gk. δίκαν, to incline dowawards, 
fix-r-ay, to throw. Φ4 The M.E. werpen, to throw, pt. t. warp, 
‘pp. worpen, occurring in Havelok, 1061, &c., is obsolete. Der. warp, 
‘verb, to pervert, twist out of shape (cf. cast in the sense of to twist 
timber out of shape); this is not the M.E. werpen (as above), but 
the derivative weak verb, and is of Scand. origins M.E. warpen, 

Prompt. Parv., from Icel. varpa, to throw, cast, which from warp, sb., 
casting, also a warping. Cf. Swed. verpa, Dan. varpe, to wal 
ἃ ship, from Swed. varp, the draught ofa net, Dan. varp, a warp; cf. 
Dan. varpanker, a warp-anchar or kedge. And see wrap. 

Ww. a voucher, guarantee, commission giving authority. 
(F.,-O.H.G.) ΜΕ, warant, Havelok, 2067, St. Matharete, ed. 
Cockayne, p. 8, 1. 10.<0. Εἰ warant, guarant (Burguy), later garant, 
“a vouchee, warrant; also, a supporter, defender, maintainer, pro- 
tector; Cot. Cotgrave also gives the spelling garent, ‘a warrenter.’ 
In the Laws of Will. I, in Thorpe's Ancient Laws, i, 476, 477, the F. 
spelling is guarant, and the Low Lat. warantum and warrantum. 

ye suffix is clearly due te the Lat -ant- used as the suffix of a 

nt ἢ so that the orig. sense of O.F. war-ant was 
Picteadite on protecting ~O, H.G. warjan, werjan, M.H.G. wern, 
weren, G. wehren, to protect, lit. ‘to give heed.’=O.H.G. wara, 
M.H.G. war, heed, care.=4/WAR, heed; see Wary. Der. 
warrant, verb, M.E. waranten, K. Alisaunder, 2132; warrant-er, 
warrant-or, warrant-able, warrant-abl-y, warrant-able-ness, Also ware 
want-y, from O.F. warantie, later garantie, " garrantie, warrantie, or 
warrantise,’ Cot., orig. fem. of pp. of warantir, later garantir, to 

warrant, guarantee. Also guarant-ee (error for gwarant-ie), q.v. 
And see warr-en, war-is-on, garr-et. 

‘WARREN, ‘a preserved piece of ground, now only used of a 
«place where rabbits abound, not always a preserved . (} 

yw Lat.,eO.H.G.) Μ, Ε. warcine, P. Plowman, Β. prol. 163. 


of connies [conies], also a certain, or limited fishing in a river ;’ Cot, 
This shews that the sense was ‘a preserve.’ = Low Lat. warenna, a 
preserve for rabbits, hares, or fish, occurring αι. 1186 (Ducange), 

‘ormed (with Low Lat. suffix -enna) from O.H.G. warjan, to protect, 
keep, preserve; see Warrant, Cf. Du, warande, a park; borrowed 
from Ὁ. French. Der. warren-er, contracted to warner, P. Plowman, 
B. v. 316; which explains the name Warner. 

WART, a small excrescence, on the skin, or on trees. (E.) 
M.E. werte (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C.T. Group A, 1. 555 (Six-text 
edition, where one MS. has wrete); spelt wert in Tyrwhitt, 1. 557.— 
A.S, wearte, pl. weartan, Cockayne’s A.S. Leechdoms, i. 100, 1. a 
O. Du, 


mation, perhaps due to misreading the adv. warely as war-ely; or 
the -y was subjoined as in murk-y from M. E. mirke, merke, In Meas. 
for Meas. iv. 1. 38. M.E. war, Chaucer, C.T. Group A, 1. 309 (Six- 
text ed.), misspelt ware in Tyrwhitt, 1, 311.—A.S. wer, cautious, 
Grein, 49. Ἔ Icel. varr. + Dan. and Swed. var. + Goth. wars. 
Cf, O.H.G. wara, heed, caution; G. gewakr, aware. B. All 
from Teut. type WARA, cautious, Fick, iii. ag0.—4/WAR, to de- 
fend, take heed; whence also Skt. uri, to screen, cover, surround, 
ard, ὁράω, I perceive, 


var-man, armour, Gk. οὖρος, a watchman, 

look out for, observe, Lat. uereri, to rege spect, esteem, dread, 

Russ, vrata, a door, gate (litS defence). . warily, wari-ness ; 

ware, beware, And see war-d, guar-d; war-n, gar-nish, garr-is-on; 

warrant, guarantor; ware (1); weir; revere, ver-y; pan-or-a-ma, 
j-or-a- 

WAS, WAST, WERE, WERT, used as parts of the verb to 


be. (E) MLE. ptt. sing, was, wast, was; pl. weren or were. A. S. 
wesan, infin, to be; whence pt. τ. indic. sing. was, were, wees; pl, wéran, 
wéron, or wérun; pt. t. subj. sing. ware (for all persons), pl. wren 
or wdron (for all persons). See Grein, il. 664. to the 
use of was in the rst and ard persons, there is no diffica As 


to the and person, the Α. 5, farm was were, whence M. Ε΄ were, as in 
‘thou were betraied,’ Chaucer, Ὁ. Τ᾿ 14590. In Wyclif, Mark, xiv. 
67, where 7 MSS. read were, one MS, has was, and another has 
wast; no doubt wast was formed (by analogy with Aast) from the 
dialectal was, which was prob. Northern, When you came to be 
used for thou, the phrase you was took the place of thou was, and is 
very common in writings of the 18th century. Cf. I’ Aas, Barbour, 

652; 1 is, ye is (Northern dialect), Chaucer, C.T. 4043; 
. 4087. hence 


t. sing. war, warest or warst, 
ware, waren; subj. sing. wire, wirest or warst, 
ware, wire.” B. All from Teut 


uer-na (for μεν: πα), ἃ household slave, 
And see ver-na-cul-ar. 

‘WASH, to cleanse with water, overflow. (E.) Formerly a strong 
verb; hence un-washen, Mark, vii. 2. M.E. waschen, weschen, pt. ἵν 
wesch, wosch, pp. waschen. The pt. t. is wessk in Chaucer, C. T. 2285, 
misprinted wesshe by Tyrwhitt. — A.S. wascan, Grein, ii. 641. Just 
as we find axian (=acsian) as well as ascian, 50 also wascan appears 
85 waxan; the pt.t. is wdse or wéx; the pp. is wascen or wascen. 
+ Hig hira redf wdxon' = they washed their robes, Exod. xix. 14. Du. 
wasschen. + Icel. and Swed. vaska, 4 Dan. vaske. 4 G. waschen, pt. t. 


a dwelling-place, city; Lat. 
Fick, Der. i 
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wusch, pp. gewaschen. 
wash, Fick, iii. 301. Fick compares Skt. uiiech, to collect the 
leanings in harvest, whence pra-uiicch, to wipe out; this is far 
fetched and unlikely. If we only remember that the Teut. sk often 
stands for ks, and that s (as in E. clean-se, rin-se) is used as an ex- 
tension of a root, giving it an active force, we shall be di to 
take WAK-S as the form of the base, which may very well belong 
to the Teut. base WAK=4/ WAG, to moisten; see Wake (2). 
Corresponding with WAKS, we have Skt. uksh, to sprinkle, to wet, 
which comes much nearer not only in form, but also in sense. The 
orig. sense was prob. ‘to wet,’ hence to flood with water. Der. wash, 
sb,, as in The Wash (place-name) ; wash-er, wash-er-woman, wash-y. 
‘WABP, a stinging insect. (E.) | M. E. waspe, P. Plowman's Crede, 
1. 648. Cf. prov. E. waps, wops. .5. waps. ‘Vespa, waps;" 
‘Wright's Voc. i. 23, col. 2. In a very old A.S. glossary of the 8th 
century, we find 5» uvcefsas ;* Wright's 123, col. τ. 
$0. HG. wefsd, wafsd; G. wespe. + Lat. espa. + Lithuan. wa; 
a gad-fly, horse-fiy, stinging fy + Russ. osa, a wasp. 6. All 
from an Aryan form WAPSA, Fick, i. 769; the true E. form is 
‘waps, but it has become wasp under the influence af the Lat. uespa, 
which is really a modified form, for ease in pronunciation, γ. To 
suppose WAP-SA to mean ‘weaver,’ which is what Fick suggests, 
is surely nonsense; esp. as the root of ‘weave’ is not WAP, but 
‘WABH. 8. It more likely means ‘stinger,’ from a root WAP, 
to sting, now lost, unless we may adduce E. wap, to strike. QI 
cannot believe it to be connected with Gk. opff; rather, the Gk. 
σφήξ is the same as Gael. speack, a wasp, a venomous creature, also 
ἃ sting ; cf. Gael. speach, a thrust, blow, speackair, one who strikes, a 
‘waspish fellow, Irish speach, a kick. Der. wasp-ish, As You Like It, 


iv. 3.953 wasp-ish-ly, -ness, 

WAS! festive occasion, a merry carouse. (E.) See Brande’s 
Popular Antiquities vol. i. p. 2, where also Verstegan's ‘etymology’ 
(from wax hale) and Selden's (from wish-ail) and other curiosities 
may be found, In Macb. i. 7.64; Hamlet, i. 4.9, δες. M.E. waseeyl, 
wastayl, Rob. of Glouc. p. 117, 4; 118, L 3; and see Hearne’s 
Glossary, p. 731. The story is well known, viz. that Rowena pre- 
sented a cupto Vortigem with the words wes Adi, and that Vortigern, 
who knew no English, was told to reply by saying drine Adi, What- 
ever truth there be in this, we can at any rate admit that wes Ad! 
and drine hdl were used at a drinking-bout. The former 
phrase is ἃ salutation, meaning ‘ be of health,’ lit. ‘be hale;” 
the latter phrase is almost untranslateable, meaning literally ‘drink, 
hale!’ ie. ‘drink, and good luck be with you.” B. These forms 
are not Anglo-Saxon, but belong to another dialect, probably 
Northumbrian, if indeed they be not altogether Scandinavian, The 
‘A.S, (Wessex) form of salutation was wes Adl, occurring in Beowulf, 
1. 808 (or 1. 407, ed. Grein), It occurs in the plural in Matt. xxviii. 

3 " λάϊε wese gé’=whole be ye, or peace be unto you. Α. 8. wes, 
δὲ thon, imperative sing., and person, οἵ wesan, to be; and Add, 
whole. "See Was and Whole! 'y. The form Adi is just the 
Tcel. Aeill, mod. E. hale, a οἷ ite word with A.S. Adl (=E. whole), 
In the Icel. Dict. we find ‘similar ‘phrases, such as tom Aeill, welcome, 
hail! (lit. come, hale!) ; far Aeitl, farewell! (lit. fare, hale!), sit Aeill, 
sit, hail! (lit, sit, hale!); the last of these fully explains drinc hdl. 
We may also notice Icel. Aeill, sb., good luck; and we even find 
A.S Adi (but only as a sb.), good luck, Luke, xix.9. See Hale, 


Hail (2) 

WASTE, desert, desolate, unused. (F,<0.H.G.=L.) ME. 

wast, Rob. of Glouc. p. 372, 1. 10.0. F. wast, in the phr. faire wast, 

to make waste (preserved in E. as lay waste), Roquefort ; later form 
ast, He also gives waster, to waste. Burguy gives gast, guast, sb. 
levastation, gast, gaste, adj. waste; gaster (mod. F. gater), to lay 

waste, despoil, spoil, ravege ; also gastir, to ravage.=O. H. G. waste, 

sb,, a waste; wasten, to lay waste; and there was prob. a form 


wastjan*, corresponding to Ὁ, Ε΄. gastir. Not a Teut. word; but 
Simply borrowed from La 


τς wastus, Waste, desolate, also vast, whence 
the verb wastare, to waste, lay waste. Root unknown ; some imagine 
‘a connection with wacuus, empty. B. It is most remarkable that 
‘we should have adopted this word from French, since we had the 
word already in an Α. 5. form as wéste; but it is quite certain that 
we did so, since wéste would have been weest in mod. E,; besides 
which, there are vo M.E. forms, viz. wast (from F,) and weste (fram. 
A.S.), of which the latter soon died out, the Jatest example noted by 
‘Stratmann being from the Owl and Nightingale, ]. 1528. And the 
result is remarkably confirmed by the ἧς E. wastour for waster (see 
below). ©. The history of the word in G. is equally curious. 
‘There also the O. H.G. has towosti, adj., empty, wuosti, sb., ἃ waste, 
and wuostan, to waste; yet, in addition to these, we also find waste, 
8b., wasten, verb, borrowed from Latin, as shewn above. But in G. 
the native form prevailed, as shewn by mod, G. wlist, waste, wliste,a 
waste, wiisten, to waste. 


D. We thus not only find Lat. wastus,@ Wallace, ἵν. 342. 


WAVER. 


B. The Teut. type is WASKAN, to®but also the _putely Teutonic words following, viz, Α. 8, με (Groin 


ii. 668), O. wosti, O. H.G. wwosti, waste; A,S. wésten, O. Sax. 


wéstun, O. H.G. wwosti, a desert; A.S. wéstan, Ο. Ἢ. G. wuostan, to 
waste.” All are from an Aryan type WASTA, waste, Fick, i. 7813 
of which the root is unknown. Der. waste, sb., M. E. waste, Gawain 


‘wacian, to watch ; Matt. |. 40. 
Der. watch, verb, M.E. wacchen, Gower, C. A. i. 1 
3 watchful, Two Gent. i. 1, 31, watchfubly, -ness; watch-case, 
sentry-box, 2 Hen. IV, iii, 1.17; wateAdog, Temp. i. 2. 383; 
watch-man (Palsgrave) ; watch-word, 2 Hen. IV, iii. 2. 231. 
Wa' the fluid in seas and rivers. (E.) M.E. water, Chaucer, 
in, ii. 651. + Du, water.  G. wasser, 
wazar, wazzar, B. From the Teut, pe WATRA, 
ick, iii. 284. There is also a Teut. type WATAN, water, 
appearing in Icel. vatn, Dan. wand, Swed. vatien, Goth. wato (pl. 
watna), water. Allied words are Russ. voda, Gk. Lat. unda, 
Lithuan. wand@, Skt. dan, water. All from the 4/ WAD, to wet, 
perhaps orig. to wellup; see Wet. Der. water, verb, A. 5. watrian, 
Gen. ti. 6, 10; water~ish, K. Lear, i, 1. 261; water-y, A.S. waterig, 
Wright's Voc. i. 37, col. 2, 1. 26. Also water-carriage, -clock, closet; 
szolour,1 Hen ΤᾺ ¥. 1. ὃ -eress, M.E. water-kyrs, Wright's 
i. 190, col. -gall, a rainbow, Shak. Lucrece, 1588 ; 
water-lylle, Wright's Voc. i. 190, col. 23 -line, 
-man, -mark, -mill (Palsgrave), -pipe; -pot, Chaucer, C.T. 
-power, -proof, shed (modem), -spout, ~tight, -wheel, -work; 
&c., δες. 

‘WATTLE, a twig, flexible rod, usually a hurdle; the fleshy part 
under the throat of a cock or turkey. (E.) 10 all senses, it isthe same 
word. The orig. sense is something twined or woven together ; 
hence it came to mean a hurdle, woven with twigs, or a bag of woven 
stuff; hence the baggy flesh on’a bird’s neck. It also appears in the 
corrupt form wallet; see Wallet. M.E. watel, a bag, P. Plowman, 
Ὁ. xi, 269; see further under Wallet. Hence M. E. watelen, verb, 
to wattle, twist together or strengthen with hurdles, P. Plowman, B. 
xix, 323. = A.S. watel, a hurdle, covering; alsa watul. *Teges, 


water, 


watu ;* lfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 52,1. 13. Watelas, pL, 
coverings of a roof, tiles, Luke, v. 193 also ἴῃ ἴῃς sense of twigs or 
hurdles, £lfred, tr. of Beda, Ὁ. iii. δ. 16. Lit. ‘a thing woven or 


wound together ;" moreover, it is a dimin. form, with suffix -el, from 
a base WAT, to bind, a variant of Teut. base WAD, to bind, both 
being from 4/ WA, to bind; see Withy, Weed (2), Weave. 
Der. wattle, verb, M.E. watelen, as above. Doublet, wallet. 
WAVSH (1), to fluctuate, to move or be moved about with an 
undulating motion or up and down. (E.) M.E. wauen, Lidgate, 
Minor Poems, p. 256 (Stratmann). The pres. part. is spelt vafand, 
vaffand, Barbour, Bruce, ix. 245, xi. 193, 5133 the scribe constantly 
writes v for w.= A. S. wafian, only in the sense to wonder at a thing, 
to waver in mind; I cannot trace it in the lit. sense. Cf. ‘Specta- 
culum, τοα δ, vel wafer-sgm, vel wafung,’ Wright’s Voc. i. 55. Grein 
writes wdfian (ii. 636), which would have given a mod. E. wove; the 
accent is unnecessary. The gense comes out in the derived adj. ware, 
wavering, restless, Grein, ii. 642; see Waver. + O. Icel. vafa, cited 
by Ε. Miiller and Stratmann, but they do not tell us where to find it ; 
however, the Dict. gives the derivatives va/ra, vafla, to waver, vaf, 
hesitation (which presuppose an orig. verb vafa); also vdfa, vifa, 
vafa, to swing, vibrate. E, Miiller cites M.H,G. wabes, to wave; 
and Fick, iii. 289, cites M.H.G. waberen, wabelen, webslen, to fluctuate; 
cf. G. weben, to move, wave, fluctuate. B. Fick suggests a con- 
nection with weave ; if so, the sense of ‘weave’ is only secondary, and 
due to the motion of the hand ; the primary sense of the Teut. base 
WAB being that of movement to and fro, as in G. weben, to fluctuate, 
‘The form of the root is, however, the same as that of weave, q.v. 
Der. wave, sb. a late word, occurring in the Bible of 1551, James, i, 
6; it is due to the verb. and took the place of M. E. wawe, a wave, 
Wyclif, James, i, 6, which is not the same word, but allied to E. 
‘ag, q.v. (cf. Icel. vdgr, Dan. vove, G. woge, a wave). Also wave 
Jess; wavelet, a coined word, with double dimin, suffix ; waveofering, 


Exod, xxix. 24; wave-worn, Temp. ‘waver, 
ν΄; and perhaps waft, weevil. gar Distinct from waive, waif. 
‘AVE (2), the same as Waive, q.v. 


WAVER, to vacillate. (E.)_M.E. waueren (=waveren), Prompt. 
Pary. p. 518. Barbour has saverand. wandering about ; Bruce, vii. 
112, xiii, 517, of. vii. 4t. ‘Wauerand wynd' =a changeable wind, 

2 A.S, wafre, adj., wandering, restless, Grein, ii. 


WAX. 


WEAR. 699 


642. + Icel. vafra, to hover about; Norw. vavra, to flap about. ®it is a derivative from A.S. wel, well, adv., the notion of condition 


Der. waver-er. 
ΜΕ. wexen, 
st PP. woxen, waxen, wexen; Wyclif, Matt. 
xiii. 30; Luke, ii. 40, x: δ 3 Μαῖι. xiii. 32.—A. 5, weaxan, pt. t. 
weds, pp. geweaxen, Grein, 1i. 676. 4 Du. wassen, pt. t. wies, pp. ge 
wassen.4Icel. vaxa, pt. t. 6x; pp. vaxinn. 4 Dan. vexe. Swed. νάνεα, 
Ὁ. wachsen, pt. t. wuchs, pp. gewachsen + Goth. waksjan, pt. t. woks, Pp. 
wahsans, }. All from Teut. base WAHS, to grow (Fick, iii, 981); 
answering to an Aryan type WAKS appearing in Gk. αὔξανειν, to 
wax, Skt, valsh, to wax, grow: - This Aryan is extended from 
a/ WAG, to be strong, be lively and vigorous; cf. Skt. ναὶ, to 
strengthen, Lat. augere, to increase, sigere, to flourish, &c. 
extended by the addition of s, the form wags became waks, since 
wags (with voiceless s) is not pronounceable. Kee ‘Eke(1), Vigour, 
‘Vegetable, Augment, Auction. Der. waist, q.v. 

‘WAX (2), a substance made by bees ; other substances resemblit 
it. (E) Μ. E. wax, Chaucer, C. T. 677.— A. 5. weax, Grein, ii. 676. 
+ Du. was, + Icel. and Swed. vax. 4 Dan. vox. 4 G. wachs. + Russ. 
vosk’.4-Lithuan, waszkas. Root unknown. Possibly related to Lat. 
wiscum, mistletoe, birdlime; see Wiscid; but this is very uncer- 
tain. Der. wax, verb; waa-cloth, wax-work ; wax-en, Rich. I], i. 3. 


B. It is the frequentative form of Wave, q.v. 
‘WAX (1), to grow, increase, become. te) 
astrong verb, pt. t. wox, 


755 wows. stance di 
AY, a road, path, distance, direction, means. manner, wil. (E.) 


M. E. wey, way, Chaucer, Ὁ, T. 34. = Α. 8. weg, Grein, ii, 655. + Du. 
weg. Tcel. vegr.4-Dan. vei.4Swed. vig.4-G. weg.-0. H.G. wee. 
Goth. wigs, B. All from Tent. type WEGA, a way ; Fick, ili. 282. 


Further allied to Lithuan. weza, the track of a cart, from wészfi, to 
drive, or draw, a waggon; Lat. via, a way; Skt. vaha, a road, 
way, from ναί. to carry. All from WAGH, tocarry; see Wain, 
Viaduct, Vehicle. Der. al-way, al-ways, q.v.; lenguh-ways, side- 
ways, &c. ; also way-furing, i.e. faring on the way, A.S. weg-férend, 
Matt. xxvii. 39, where ferend is the pres. part. of féran, to fare, travel, 


Grein, i. 285, a derivative of the more primitive verb faran, to go (see 
4. 176} way-mark, Jer. 


Fare) ; way-far-er; waylay, Tw. Night, 
xxi, 21 (A.V.); waywworn, Also way-ward, ἢ. v. 

Y WARD, perverse. (E.) ME. weiward; ‘if thin ize be 
weiward (Lat. nequam), al thi bodi shal be derk,’ Wyclif, Matt. vi. 
23; used as an adj., but orig. a headless form of aweiward, adv., Owl 
and Nightingale, 376 (Stratmann), Layamon, 8878, 21464 ; cf. awei- 
wardes, in a direction away from, Layamon, 22352, Will. of Paleme, 
2188, Thus wayward is oway-ward, i.e. turned away, Tse, 
This is the simple solution of a word that has given much trouble. 
Itis a parallel formation to fro-ward, q.v. ΙΕ is now often made to 
mean bent on one's way. Cf. ‘ ouerthwartlie waiwarded" = perversely 
tumed away, Holinshed, Descr. of Ireland, ed. 1808, p. 2724. Der. 
wayward-ness, M.E. weiwardnesse, Wyclif, Rom, 

‘WE, pl. of the 1st pers, pronoun. (£.) | M.E. we, Chaucer, C.T. 
29, = Α. 5. wt, Grein, ii, 652; but Grein omits the accent ; of course 
jt had a long vowel. +-Du. wij.+pIcel. vér, ver. Dan. and Swed. vi.4- 


the pl. weike, for which Tyrwhitt prints weke, Chaucer, 
but see 


C.T. 880; 


Havelok, L 1012. 


WAIKA, weak ; 
yield; appearing Pt. 
vikinn, to turn, turn aside, veer; A. 


t. νεῖ (whence adj. νεῖν). pp. 
wican, Re t. wde (whence adj. 


‘twdc), pp. wicen, to give way, Grein, ii. 689; Ὁ. weichen, pt. t. wick, 
PP. guwichen to give way. γι All from Aryan base WIG, to give 
way, a by-form of af WIK, of which the orig. meaning seems to 


have been ‘ to separate ; hence Gk. εἴκειν (for Felxtiv), to yield, give 
way, Skt. viich, to separate, to deprive; and prob. Lat. uitare (for 
wicitare*), to shun, avoid. See Curtius, i. 166, Prob. the bases WIK 
and WIG are extensions from 4/ WI, to bend, twine, weave; see 
Withy. Der. weak-ly, weak-ness. Also weak-en, in which the 
suffix is added as in length-en, &c. ; cf. M. E. weken, Chaucer, Troil. 
iv. 1144, A.S. , wcian, Grein, ii. 641, 636, Icel. veikja-sk, to 
will. Also weakly, adj., used by Ralegh (Todd's Johnson, no 
reference) ; weal-ing, 3 Hen. VI, v. 1. 37, with double dimin, suffix, 
ἃς in gosd-ing. And see viking, wick, wicker. 
Prosperity, welfare. (E.) M.E. wele, Chaucer, C. T. 
3103, 4595. — A.S. wela, weala, weola, weal, opulence, prosperity ; 
Breia, 856-4 Dan. we, weal, welfare Swed. val.4+0-11,G. we 
‘wola, wolo, G. wohl, welfare, sense is a ‘ well-being, 


B. The orig. 
tvelfare, and (like the words well-being, welfare, welcome, farewell) « carry 5 


being expressed by the nominal suffix “α. So also Dan. vel, from vel, 
adv.; Swed. vl, from val, adv.; G. worl, from wohl, adv. See 
‘Well (1). And see ‘Wealth. ©) Th 1 
a we region, an country. ( .e peculiar 
spelling of this word is net improbably net Verstegan, ‘who was 
anxious to spell it so as to connect it at once with the A. S. form, for- 
getting that the diphthong ea was scarcely ever employed in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. Minsheu, in his Dict.,ed. 1627, has: ‘Weald of Kent, 
is the woodie part of the countrey. Verstegan saith that wald, weald, 
and wold signifie a wood or forrest, ἃ Teut. Wald, i. sylua, a wood.’ 
‘This fashion, once set, has prevailed ever since. . It is also quite 
certain that two words have been confused, viz. wald and wild. Wald 
(now also wold) was sometimes spelt waid, as in Layamon, 21339; 
hence it passed into weld or weeld. Caxton, in the preface to his 
Recuyell of the Histories of Troye, tells us that he was born in Kent, 
in the weld” In int of this book by Copland, this phrase 
ly, in his Euphues ‘and his England. says: 
«Iwas borne in the wylde of Kent ;* ed. Arber, p.268. Shak. has‘ wilde 
of Keat,'1 Hen. IV, ii. 1. 60, ed, 1623. Ὑ. For the further explanation 
of M.E.wald,see Wold. For the further explanation ofwild, see Wild. 
Both words are English. Der. weald-en, ad}., belonging to the wealds 
ofthe 5. of England ; a term it For the suffix -en, cf. "π. 


‘A.S. An extended form of weal (Μ. Ἐ. wele), by help of the sufix 
-th, denoting condition or state; cf Aeal-1h |, dear-th from 


dear, 8c. ‘Weal. + Du. weelde, luxury; from wel, adv., well. 
Der, wealth-y, spelt welthy in Fabyan, Chron. c. 56 ; wealth-i-ness, 
It welthines in Fabyan, in the same passage. 

WEAN, to accustom ἃ child to bread, &c., to reconcile to a new 
fustom. ce) The sense is to ‘accustom to pre also use it, 
less properly, in the sense of to‘disaccustom to.’ These opposite 
senses are easily reconciled; the child who is being accustomed to 
bread, &c. is at the same time disaccustomed to, or weaned from, 
the breast. Cf. G. entwohnen, lit. to disaccustom, also to wean ; where 
ent- is equivalent to E, un- asa verbal prefix; so that ent-wohnen = 
un-wean, Μ. Ἑ. wenn,‘ Wene chylder fro sokynge [sucking], Ab- 
lacto, elacto,’ Prompt. Parv. — A.S. wenian, to accustom, Grein, ii. 
660." Hence dwenian, answering to G. entwohnen ; ‘fer bonne pret 
acennede bear fram meolcum dwened si' = before the child that is 
born be weaned from milk ; Alfred, tr. of Beda, 1. i. ς. 27, ed, Wheloc, 
Ῥ.88. + Du. wennen, to accustom, inure; afvennen, to wean. + Icel. 
‘venja, to accustom.-+-Dan. vanne, to accustom; venne fra Brystet, to 
wean. Swed. vaaja, to accustom ; viinja af, to wean.4-G. gewihnen, 
to accustom, O. H. G. wenjan, wennan, Μ. Ἡ. Ο. wenen ; whence ent- 
woknen, to wean. B. All from a Teut. weak verb WANYAN, to 
make accustomed, accystom; from the sb. WANA, custom, use, 
wont, appearing in Icel. vani, O. H. G. gi-wona, custom. And this 
sb. is again due to an adj. WANA, wont, accustomed, used to, ‘a 
pearing in Ο. Η, Ο. gi-won, accustomed. See further under Wont. 
PON, an instrament for offence or defence. (E.) M.E. 

swepen, Chaucer, C.T. 1591.— A. 8. wdpen, a weapon, shield, or sword ; 


Grein, ii. 648.4-Du. wapen.f-Icel. udpn.4-Dan. vaaben.-Swed. vapen. 
+6. fe Ὁ. H. G. wdfan (also wappen, borrowed from Dutch or 
LowG.) + Goth. wepna, neut. pl, John, xviii. 8. B. All from the 


Teut. type WAPNA, α weapon ; Fick, iii, 288, [Not allied to Gk. 
ὅπλον, an implement, weapon, which stands for σόπλον ; see Curtius, 
. 58] Fick does not assign the root. But Benfey gives Skt. vaj 
(properly causal of vi), to sow, to Ryocreate, which he connects wit 

‘weapon. He is certainly right. ‘This appears from A, 5, wdp-man, 
Δ man of full growth, a husband. wer, o68e {or} τράρ-πιαν 1 
‘Wright's Voc. 1. 73, col. 1. “ Veretrum, 1, gecynd ;" id. i. 44. 
Hence j-man, a male ; Grein, ii. 648; and see Grein’s remarks 
‘on wépen, and Skt. vapana in Benfey. A weapon is so named from 
the warrior or grown man who wields it. The root is 4/WAP, Skt. 
vap. Der. weapon-ed, Oth. v. 2. 266; weapon-less. 

(1), to carry on the body, as clothes; to consume by use, 
rubaway. (E.). The pt.t. wore, now in use, is due to analogy with bore, 
pt. t. of bear ; the word is not really a strong one, the M. E. pt. t. being 
wered. We also find pt. t. ware, Luke, viii. 27.(A.V.) M.E. weren, 
pt. τ wered, Chaucer, Ὁ, T. i. = A.S. werian (pt. t. werode’ 

xxix. 29. (Quite distinct from A. S. werian, to defend ; Grein.) “Ὁ 
Icel, verja, to wear (quite distinct from verja, to defend). + O. H. G. 


werian.+Goth. wasjan, to clothe; pp. wasids, Matt.xi.8.B. From 
the Tent. base WAS, to clothe; the r standing for s δὲ shewn by the 
79- 


Gothic form ; Fick, iii, 300. = 4/WAS, to clothe ; Ficl 
‘Vest. Dei "As You Like It, ii. 7. 34 3 wear-able ; wear-er, 
Antony, Gar All the senses of wear can be deduced from 
the carrying of clothes on the body ; it hence means to bear, to 
also to consume or use up by wear, destroy, tire, efface ; also, 


700 WEAR. 


to become old by wearing, to be wasted, pass away (as time); to@stormy weather; Russ. vieter’, vietr’, wind, breeze. 


wear well = to bear wear snd tear, hence to last ont, endure. 
is no connection with the sense of A.S. werian, to defend, from 
WAR, 
‘WEAR (2), the same as Weir, q. v. 
WEAR αν τὶ in phr, ‘to wear ἃ ship;’ the same as Voor, 9-7. 
sted, tired, causing exhaustion. (E.) M. 
wery, Chaucer, C.T. 4232. (The ¢ is long, as in mod.E.) = A.S. 
wérig, tired; Grein, ii, 663. 3. + 0. Sax. wiry weary; in the com} 
si8-wirig, fatigued with a journey ; Heliand, 660, 670, 678, 698, 2238. 
+0. H.G. worag, weary; cited by E. Miller. ‘The long ε is (as 
usual) due to a mutation of long ὁ, as shewn by e cognate Ὁ, Saxon 
form. It is, ently, connected with A.S. wérian, to wander, 
travel, Gen. iv. 14; Numb. xiv. 33; Grein, ii. 736. Ὑ. This verb is 
a weak one, formed from the sb. τόν, which ‘pbably ‘™meant a moor 
or swampy place; so that worian was orig. ‘to tramp over wet 
‘ground,’ the most likely thing to cause weariness, Hence A.S. 
wbr-hana, explained by ‘ fasianus,’ i.e. phasianus, in Wright's Gloss. 
ii, 34, col, 2; it prob. meant a moor-cock (from hana, ἃ cock). We 
actually find the expression ‘ wery so water in wore,’ of which 
the sense is tired as water in a pool, like the modern ‘as dull as 
ditch-water;’ see Spec. of Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat, P. 44.1. ar: 
8. And, considering the frequent interchange of s and r, Pinave πάϊς 
doubt that Α. 8. wor is identical with A. S. τοόε (also was, Wright’s 
‘Voc. i, 18, col, 2), ooze, mire, so that wérig is equivalent to wirig*, 
lit. bedaubed ‘with mire, ‘draggled with wet;" weary is, 
fact, a doublet of oozy. ’ This appears more clearly from οὶ. ‘ode 
‘the same word as E. ooze), explained to mean ‘ wetness, toil, fatigue, 
om storm, sea, frost, weather, or the like,’ whence the compounds 
vdsbiB, νοιδώδ, toil, ¢, vdsferd, vdsfér, a wet journey,&c. This at 
once explains ). Saxon sit-wdrig, lit. wet with journeying in bad wea- 
ther, weary of the way. To this day E. weary is mostly applied to 
travel ; the lit. sense is ' exhausted with wet,’ because wet and rain are 
the most wearying conditions to the traveller. Cf. also Icel. vésa, to 
bustle, derived from vds, toil, which again exhibits the right vowel- 
change. 4. By way of further illustration, we may note Icel. vestr, worn 
‘ont by wet or toil, vasask, to bustle, vasa, to wade in water, The last 
word occurs in M.E. ‘This whit waseled in the fen almost to the 
ancle’ = this wight waded in the mire, almost up to his ancle; P. 
Plowman's Crede, 430. See further under Ooms. ζ. Lastly, the 
identity of wor with wés is verified by the use of woos in the sense of 
sea-weed (Webster), which is plainly the same word as the Kentish 
Shain ll). Der. wearily, ness; won, verb, 


the wind. 
by A.S. cs 
1880; and is well sup] ‘Wheeze._ 

‘a small slender-bodied animal. (E.) M.E. wesele, 
‘wesel, Chaucer, C. T. 3334.—A.S. wesle, Wright's Voc. i. 78, col. 1. 
+ Du. τραχεῖ, + Icel. visia (given in the comp. repsvtsta), + Dan. 
vasel, + Swed. vessla, + G. wie: Η.Ο. wisala, ‘The 
Tent. type ἐν Trappose, WISA! evidently « dimia. form, Root 
unknown; but, characteristic of the animal is its slenderness, 
1 would propose to translate it by ‘the little thin creature,’ and to 
connect it with Wigen, q.v. Perhaps it is worth while to compare 
Teel. vesall, poor, destitute, veslask, to grow poor, to pine away, 


vealin 
WHATHER® the condition of the air, &e. as to sunshine or 
rain, (E.) Μ.Ε. weder, P. Plowman, B. vi, 326; Chaucer, C. Τὶ 
10366, where ‘Tyrwhitt prints wether, but the MSS. mostly have 
weder, as in all the six MSS. in the Six-text edition, Group B, 1. 52. 
The mod. E. th for M.E.d occurs again in M. E. fader, moder, and 
is fiuence ; cf. Icel. vedr, and see Wether. = 
in, ii. 654. 4 Du. weder. + Icel, vedr. + Dan. veir (a 
contracted form). + Swed. vider, wind, air, weather. 4 G. wette 
O.H.G. wetar ; cf. G. gewitter, storm. All from the Tent. 
base WEDRA, weather, storm, wind, Fick, iii. 307; allied words 
appear awitter, as above, and in Icel, land-vidri, a land-wind, 


WED. 


_y- To be 
divided, probably, as WE-DRA, where the suffix (as in fo-ther, 
mo-ther) answers to Aryan -far, denoting the agent ; and the’ base is 

WI, to blow, which occurs in a strengthened form in Gothic waian, 
to blow, Skt. νά, to blow; from ψῇ WA, to blow, whence also Ε΄ 
wind; see Wind (1). δ. Thus weaker and wind mean much 
the same, viz, ‘ that which blows,’ and they are constantly associated 
in the ἘΠ phrase ‘wind and weather.” * Wind liged, sweder bi8 faoger” 
Phoenix, ed. Grein, 1. 182. A weather-cock means a wind-cock. 


weal 
wedercoc, Ayenbite of In ‘Bo, 1. 27, #0 called because ἴοι 
often in the shape ofa cook, z some are stil made (cf. Du. pase 
=wederhaan, from saan, a “cock) ; weather-fend, ie. to defend from 
the weather, Temp. v. 10, where fend is a clipped form of defend 
(see ) ; weather-gage, weather-side ; weal , ME. weder- 
wis, P. Plowman, B. xv. 350. And see weather-beaten, wither. 
WEHATHER-BEA‘ » WEATHER-BITTEN, harassed 
by the weather. (E. or Scand.) Weather-beaten, lit. beaten by the 
weather, or beaten upon by the weather, makes such good sense that 
1 do not know that we can disallow it as being a enuine | 
occurs in 1 Hen. IV, iii. 1. 67, in Spenser (T 
reference), and in Nich. Breton, ed. Grosart sence ex). ‘At the 
same time there can be little doubt that, at least in some cases, the 
right word is weather-bitten, ie. bitten by the weather, as in Shak. 
Wint. Tale, v. 2.60. The latter is a trae Scand. idiom. We find 
weather-bitten, but explained in Widegren ἐς 
τὸ also Norweg.vederbiten, which Aasen exp! 
Dan. veirbidt, alsoas ‘tanned i inthe face by exposure to the vane? 
said of a man ; he also gives the expressive Ne νι vederslitten, weather- 
‘worn (lit. weather-slit). é: In connexion with this word, we may 
note that when a ship is said ‘to beat up agsinst the wind, the word 
beat really represents Icel. beita, to (said of a ship), of which 
the lit. sense is ‘to bait ;* and, as shewn under Bait, this is a deri- 
vative of Bite. Even Icel. dita, to bite, also means to sail, cruise, 
said of a ship. Hence, from a nautical point of view, there is a 
strong suspicion that beat (in such a case) is an error for bait, and 
that weather-beaten should be weather-bitten, «© 


‘WEAVE, to twine threads together, work into a fab 
CA. 


MLE. weuen (for weven), pt.t. Wl 

wou (woven), spelt woman, Nyse john, aix. 23. . wef, 
BI.t. wf, pp. sf: Grein i 654.4 Da. seen. + Tel vefa, ptt. 
suf. pp. ofinn. + Dan. vave, “+. weber, to weave, pt. 


το web, Fee asta weak vb ‘All from Teut. 
base WABS to weave, Fick, iii, 289, answering ΚῈ:  WABH, 

to weave (Fick, i. 769), which farther appears in Gk tyr, Spor (for 

Fop-h, Fég-o8), a web, ixp-aly-ey, to weave, t. sirna-dbhis, a 
spider (lit. a wool-weaver), cited by Curtius, oo vy. Further, it 
is tolerably certain (Curing, i. 76) that WABH is an extension from 
4/ WA, to weave, appearing in Skt, wd, to weave, Bothlingk and 
Roth's Skt. Dict. vi 878, and in Lithuan. wo-ras,'a spider (lit. 
spinner); cf. also Skt. ve, to weave, vap, to weave (Benfey). And 
see Withy, Hymn. | gar The connection with wave, wa~er, 
suggested Dy Fick, is somewhat doubtialy see Wave, Der. wearer, 
weav-ing ; also web, q.v., wef 
, that which is woven 


, woof. q.V., wafer, ιν. 
flim over the eye, the skin between 

M.E. web, Wyclif, Job, vii. 6; also 
= A.S. webb, gen. written wes, Wright's 
Voc. i. 59, col. 1, 1. 26, col. 2, 1. 3; 66,1. 9.-+ Du. web, εοεδό. + Ἰοεὶ. 
τον (gen vefjar). + Dan, ναν. Swed. wif + G. geaebe, O.H.G. 

app 8. All from the Teut. type WAB-YA, a web; 

fom "7 WABH, to weave; see Weave. Der. webb-ing, 
webfoot-ed. Also M.E. webbe, Chaucer, C.T. 364; Α. 5. ωνόδα, ἃ 
weaver, Wright's Voc. i. 59, col. 2, where the suffix -a denotes the 
agent (obsolete, except in the name Webb); M.E. webster, Wyclif, 
Job, vii. 6, A.S. webbestre, a female weaver, used to translate Lat. 
textrix, Wright's Voc. i. 59, col. 2 (obsolete, except in the name 
Webster); for the suffix -ster, see Spinster. 


, to engage by a pledge, to mary. (E.) M.E. weddes, 
Chaucer, C. T. 87¢ τῶ 8. ΞΕ lit. to 6 Da te Lake, xxii. 
5. AS. wed, αἱ wedden, to lay a 2 


Prize of a contest, 


carry home (hence to bear off a prize or pledge), to marry, Fick, ° 


Acid-vidri, bright weather. Further allied to Lithuon, wétra, a storm, « 767; cf. Lithuan. wsti, pres. tense wedi, to marry, take home a bride, 


WEDGE. 


wadas, a conductor, guide, leader by the hand, Russ. vesti, to lead, cf, Lithuan. audmi, I weave. 


conduct, Zend vddhay 


ἡ he leads home, ναάλγγα, marriageable (cited 
by Fick, i. 767), Skt. vadhd, a bride. 


Der. wedd-ed; wedd-ing, A.S. 
see 


weddung, Gospel of Nicodemas, ο, 73 also wed-lock, qv. Al 
wage, wager, gage (1), emgage, 

WEDGE, « plese ‘of metal or wood, thick at one end and sloping 
toa thin edge at the other. (E.) Also used to denote simply a mass. 
of metal, as in Rich. 


Tg 26 ΜῈ. wegge, Chaucer, Qn the 

μ weeg, a mass ΟΥ̓ metal; Sweet, 
ight's Voc. i. 15, col. 2. + 

er. sie Si 


CK, Se) ΗΝ (with long 0), written 
wedlote, P. Plowman, B B. ix. 113, 1193 where some MSS. have wediob. 


ἡ gift. See 
owrlodige, iia bas eRe sae 
‘WEDNESDAY, the fourth day of the week. (E.) M.E. wednes- 
day, P. Plowman, B. xiii, 154, where one MS, has wodnesday.= A.S. 
Wednes deg, rubric to Matt. v. 25. The change from ὁ to ὁ is the 
usual vowel-change, when the vowel i follows; this vowel appears 
in the Icel. form. Wédaes dag means ‘day of Wéden,’ after whom 


it was named; see Day. Cognate words are Du. ‘woensdag, Icel. 
Gdinedagr, Swed. and Dan. onsdag (short for odensdag). The ‘name 
is sim fy mitwock (mid-week). B. The A.S. Woden 


cognate 
with Pe O'dinn, O.H.G. Wédan, Wuotan, The name signifies ‘the 
furious,’ i.e. the mighty warrior; from A.S. wéd, raging, mad (cog- 
nate with Icel. dér, Goth. wé6ds), whence M. E. wood, mad, a word 
which occurs as late as in Shakespeare, Mids, Nt. Dr. ii. 1.192; see 
‘Wood (2). is remarkable that the Romans, whilst looking 
yn Woden as the chief divinity of of the Teutonic races, nevertheless 
identified him with Mercui dies Mercuri was translated into 
AS 5. by Wédnesdag. Cf. ΚΗ δὰ peir Pal δίῃ, en Barnabas for’ = 
they called Paul Odinn, but Barnabas Thor; Icel. Bible, Acts, 
|, small, tiny. (Scand.?) ‘A little bret face 
4.22. MLE. we, only asa sb. bit 
short space; Barbour, Bruce, 182, le . 
Titill we Te fell and | it fell a little way behind her 
all three passages it occurs in the same phrase, viz. 
in the last case we should now say ‘a little way.’ 


Merry 
ya ite bit, ora a 


and 
And as it is a sb., 
I believe (as Janius did) that it is nothing but the Scand. form of E. 


way, derived from Dan. vei, Swed. vig, Icel. Er The loss 
of the guttural is seen in Danish. See Way. t the con- 
Stant association of little with we (= way) should κοῦ the supposi- 
tion that the words little and wee are synonymous, seems natural 
enough; and we have the evidence of Barbour that the word is 
Northern. The above solution seems to me greatly preferable to 
the usual supposed connection with G. wenig, little, which utterly 
fails to explain the three in Barbour, and further assumes 
an unaccountable loss of the letter n. And further, the above solution 
is strongly corroborated by the fact that way-bit is still in use, in 
the North, in the sense of wee bit or little bit; see Halliwell. 
‘WEED (1), any useless and troublesome plant. (E.) Μ. Ε. weed, 
Prompt. Pary. p. §19.<A.S. wedd, rein, ii. 676. 4 O. Sax. 
sod. Allied to Low G. rt ad leaves 


eel, Conon in hake πεῖνα τὸ in 


i.e. ἃ widow's moumi 
256, &c, Μ. Ἐ, wede (di 
also ed, 6 


the sense of garment, i. 
Isbic), Havelok 1 94.8 ide 
Grein, ii. 642. ἢ £0. Fries wede, wed. 

abit 


+ 0. Set 
or a vesture, Tithe Tea υάδ, 0 piece of 
loth; also, a garment. 4 O.H.G. wit, wit, clothing, armour. 
Β. All from the Teas type WADI, a garment. lit. something which 
is wound or wrapped round, exactly as in ‘weed wide enough to wrap 
ἃ fairy in,’ Shak. (as above). From Tent. base WAD. to bind, wind 
round ; cf. Goth. ga-widan, pt. τ. gawath, Mark, x. 9, O.H.G. wetan, 
to bind, yoke together; Fick, ili. 284. ‘This Teut, base answers to 


WEIGH. 


. Again, the 
‘wind round, clothe, is an extension {rom ‘WA, to bind, weave; just 
as WABH, to weave, is from the same root ; Fick, i. 209, 203. See 
Weare, W: ithy, § Wind (2), } Wad, Wattle. wel, in ME. 
ἃ period of seven'days. (E.) The vowel, in M. E. 
rey variable; we find weke, wike, on the one hand, and wowke, woke 
je on the other. In Chaucer, Six-text, Group A, 1539, we have 
weke, wike, as well as wouke; Tyrwhitt, C.T. 1541, prints weke. 
1. The forms weke, wike (together with mod. E. week) answer to A.S. 
twice or wicu, of which the gen. wican occurs in Thorpe, Ancient Lat 
138, 1. 23 (Eccl. Institutes, § 41). 8, The forms wouke, woke, 
bp answer to Α. 5, wace, wucu, Grein, ii. 744. We find the same 
change in A.S, wid, later form, wudu, wood. + Du. week, 4 Icel. 
vika. + Swed. vecka, 4+ O.H.G. wecha, wehha; but the M.H.G, form 
is works, which is also the mod. G. form. Cf. Dan. uj ge), ® 
week, Β. The prevalent Teut. type is WIKA, Fick, iii. 303. 
The Goth. wiké occurs only once, i in Luke, i. 8, where the Gk. ἐν τῇ 
τάξει τῆς ἐφημερίας αὐτοῦ (Lat. in ordine uicis suse) appears in Gothic 
as in wil njis seinismin the order of his course. It is by no 
means clear what is the precise force of this Goth. wiké (which 
exactly answers in form to E. wee), and some have supposed that, 
after all, it was merely borrowed from Lat. wicis, which is, however, 
equivalent in this passage to Auyjis, not to wild, ἠὙ. It seems 
best to consider week as a true Teut. word; perhaps it meant * suo- 
cession’ or ‘change,’ and is related to Icel. vifja, to turn, retum; 
see Weak. Der. weekday, Icel. vitudagr ; weekly, 

‘WEEN, to suppose, imagine, think. (E.) M. LE, geen, Chauer, 
C.T.1655.—A.S. wenan, to imagine, hope Grein, if. 658.— 
A.S. wén, expectation, supposition, hope ; id. + De ‘wanen, to fancy ; 
from, waan, conjecture. 4 Icel. νώπα, to hope; from win, expectation. 
+. wiknen; trom wake, O.H.G, win, sb. + Goth. wenjan, to 
expect, from wens, expectati B. From the sb. of which the 
‘Teut. type is WANI, expectation, hope; Fick, iii. 287... Teut. base 
WAN, tostrive after, try to get ; id. 286. Hence A. 8. wen meant orig. 
“8 striving ae after,’ and hence an expectation of obtaining. See Win. 

to wail, lament, shed tears, © |. E. 
ἃ strong verb, pt. t. weep, va ‘Chaucer, C. 
D, 1. 588, where ‘only one MS, has wepte (dissyllabic), for whi 
‘Tyrwhitt ‘erroneously prints wept, C.T. 6170.= Α. 8. wépan, pt. t. 
τόρ; Grein, ii. 661. lit. sense is to cry aloud, raise an outcry, 
lament loudly ; τέρα (for wépian) is regularly formed, by the usual 
vowel-change, from wdp, a clamour, outcry, lament, Grein, ii. 732. 
Ὁ. Sax. wépian, to raise an outcry from wwdp, sb. + Goth. wopjan, to 
cry out. + O.H.G, suofan, to lament, weep; from wuof, wuaf, an 
outcry. + Icel. @pa, to shout, cry; from dp, a shout. 
from the Tent. base WOPA, an outcry, loud lament.-4/WAP, to 
cry aloud, as seen in Russ. vopite, to sob, lament, wail, a parallel 
form to YAK, as in Skt. vdg, to cry, howl; allied to WAK, to 
‘out; see This A.S. wép, &c. is quite distinct from 
whoop, in which the initial w is unoriginal, but the ἃ essential. Der. 

. weepring. 
war, to ἴδον; the same as Wit (1), ᾳν. 

‘WEEVIL, a small kind of beetle very ‘distructive to grain. (E.) 
ΜῈ. «μενεῖ, wivel (with w=), spelt wevyl, wyvel in Prompt. Parv., 
PP- 523, 531-—A.S. wifel, to translate Lat. scarebins (sic), Wright's 
Gloss. i. 281, col. 2; spelt wibif in a very early gloss of the 8th 
century, where it translates Lat. cantarus, i.e. cantharis, a beetle 
Wright's Voc. ii. 103, col. 1. We even find the orig. form wibba 

‘Scarabeus, scern-wibba,’ Wright's Voc. i. 77; where scerm means 
dung. + Icel. fill, in comp. sordyfill, a dung-beetle. + O. Du. wevel, 
‘a little worme eating core or beanes, or ἃ wevill;’ Hexhim. {- 
O.H.G. wibil, M.H.C. wibel; cited by E.Miiller, β. The 
Teut. type is WEBILA, a beetle, Fick. iii. 289; ἃ dimin. form of 
WEB-YA, i.e. A.S. wibba, From the Teut. base WAB, in the sense 
“ἴο move to and fro;’ cf. G. weben, to move, wave, float. The A. Ss 
widba prob. meant ‘wriggler;’ see Wave. ¥. 
to Lithuan. wdbalas, a chafer, winged insect; in this ase we may 
explain it as ‘flatter 

‘WEFT, the threads woven into and crossing the 
M.E. weft, Wyclif, Exod. xxxix. 3, earlier version, where 
version has warp. A. 8, weft le, ‘weft, vel wefta;? 
Wright's Voc. i. Ἧς col. wefta’ in a gloss of 
the Sth century, id. 
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WADH, to 


t, be heavy. (Ε) 
456.-- Α. 5. woegan, 

655. From the 
5 when we say 
: ‘Weigh the vessel up,’ Loss 


M.E. weghen, wesen, soeyen, weien, Chaacer, C. 
to carry, bear; also, intrans., to move; Gi 


sense of * carry’ ‘we pass to that of ' ra 
‘to wei or ;’ 50 also Cowper says. 


Aryan WADH, appearing in’ Zend vadh, to clothe, cited by Fick; of the Royal George, st. 7. From the sense of raising or lifting, 
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WELLAWAY. 


we pass to that of weighing. + Du. wegen, to weigh. + Icel. vega, to? sawdrit, to weld,” &c.; Wedgwood. These words are from the 


move, carry, lift, weigh. Dan. veie, to weigh. + Swed. 
weigh: wiga upp, to weigh op, to lit. + G wegen, to move 


to move Bently rock; wdgen, to weigh; O. H.G. wegan, to move, 
bear, weigh, Cf. Goth. gawigan, to shake about. |B. The A.S. 
wigan is a strong verb; pt. t. weg, PP. wegen; so also is the Icel. 
vega; pt. τ, vd, pp. veginn, All from. c “Peat. base WAG, to carry, 


move, weigh, answering to Aryan /WAGH, to carry, as in Skt. vah, 
Lat. wehere; see Vehicle. Der. weight, M.E, weght, P. Plowman, 
Β xiv. 292, also spelt wight. Chaucer, Troilus, ii, 1385. A.S. ge-wiht, 
Gen, xxiii, 16, cognate with O. Du. wickt, gewicht (Hexham), Du, 
gewigt, G. om ies rewickt, Icel, vatt, Dan. vegt, Swed. vigt; whence 
weight-y, spelt wayghly in Palsgrave; wright-i-ly, -ness. Also wag, 
γος: wagg-on, wain, wain-sot, wey, wight, whit. 

ret WHAR, adam inanver. (E) ΜΈ, wer; dat. were, 
Chaucer, Parlament προ Foulen 138.-- Ἀ. 8. wer, a weir, dam, Ailfred, 
tr of Gregory F Past. Care, c. 38, ed. Sweet, p. 278, 1.16; the pp. 

occurs in the line above. The lit. sense is 
Ffetence, hence a fence, dam; closely allied to A.S. weriam, to 
defend, protect, also (as above) to dam up, Grein, ii. 662; allied to 
AS. war, wal WAR, to defend; see Wary. + Icel. vir, 


ἃ fenced in landing-place, ver, a fishing-station.-+ G. wehr, a defence; 
of, wehren, to seal 
mill-dam, 


also to check, constrain, control; miiAl-wekr, a 


‘As an adj. in Shak. Mach. i. 3. 325 
+ 136, where it means * subservient 


{10} iii, 4.133: 
ny.’ "But it is properly a 80. M.E. wirde, wyrde ; * And ont 
‘of wo into wele 3oure wyrdes shul chaunge’=and out of woe into 
weal your destinies shall change ; P. Plowman, C. xiii. 200... Α.8. 
wyrd, also wird, wurd, fate, destiny, also one of the Noms’ or Fates, 
an extremely common word in poetry, Grein, ii. 760. Formed, b 
vowel-change from u to y (or, in the form ward, without vowel. 
change), from wurd-, stem of the pt. t. pl. of weorSan, to be, become, 
take place, become, come to pass; sce Worth (2). The lit. sense 
is ‘that which happens,’ or ° at which comes to pass;” hence fate, 
destiny. + Icel. urdr, fate, one of the three Noms or Fates; from 
urd-, stem of pt. t. pL. of tert to become. + M.H.G. wurth, fate, 
death; from wurd-, stem of pt. t. of werden, to become. 
‘WELCOME, received gladly, causing gladness by coming. (E.; 
oo preys Sem) Now used as an adj, and derived, in popular 
etymology, from ‘the pp. come of the verb to come; but, as a fact. it 
was orig. ἃ sb., and derived from the infin. mood of the verb, as will 
Again, the former part of the verb was not at first the adv, 
ταῖν, bat related rather to will; the lit. sense was ‘will-comer,’ 
i.e. one who comes so as to please another's will. It makes no 
it difference as regards the etym: , bat it is best to be correct. 
Floreover, ‘we can explain Aow the word came by its new meaning, 
|. influence; see below. M.E. wilkome, welcome, 
17; later welcome, P. Plowman, ii. 232.-- 
‘one who comes so as to please another, 
|. 705.<A.5. wil-, prefix, allied to willa, will, pleasure; and 
uma, a comer, one who comes, formed with suffix -a of the agent, 
from cuman, to come; Grein, ii, 706; i. 169. See Will and Come. 
τα. jkommen, welcome, ἃ less correct form οἵ O. H.G. ΝΞ 
leasure, and komen (G. kommen), to come. 
wileumen, Layamon, 10957, from A.S. πος 
to welcome, make welcome, Matt. v. 


4. @ The above account 
shews the true origin of the E. word; but theehange in meaning was 
due to the Scand, word, which is really com of the adv. sell 
sad the ΤΡ come; cf. Icel. velhominn, welcome, from vel, well, and 

. of koma, to come. So also Dan. velhommen, welcome, 
‘sdltommen. Perhaps it would be as well to take the Scand. 
ey as σὰς true source of the modern word welcome, and to sever its 
connection with the A.S. usage. 

‘WELD (1), to beat metal together. (Scand.) The final d is 
excrescent, like d after / in alder, a tree, elder, αὶ tree, and Shake- 
speare’s alder-liefest for aller-liefest, 2 Hen, VI, it. 28. It is only 
particular use of the word well, verb, to spring up as a foun! 
to boil up. It meant (1) to boil, (2) to heat to a high 
beat heated iron, We find this particular use in Wyclif, Isaiah, ii. 4; 
where the earlier version has ‘thei shul bete togidere their swerdes 
into shares,’ the later version has ‘thei schulen welle togidere her 
swerdes in-to scharris.” See further under Well (2). The word is 
certainly Scand., not E. ; for (1) the Swed. véilla (lit. to well) is only 
used in the sense ‘to weld,’ as in villa jiirn, to weld iron (Widegren); 
the sense ‘to well’ appearing in the comp. xppuilla,to boil up. (2) The 
excrescent d actually occurs in Danish, in which language it is not 


viz. through 


from witljo, will, 
seelcome, vb., M. 


same root. 
WELD (3), dyer’s weed; Reda Intec. (E) ΜΕ. welde; 
< Mayr, welds, ot wod' =madder, weld, or woad; Chaucer 

Prima, 1.17; pr. in App. to tr. of oethias, ed. Morris, 


* Welde, ‘or wolde;’ Prompt. Parv. pp. 520, 532. Accor to 
Cockayne, A.S, Leechdoms, ili. 34 ΣΝ ‘spelt wolde in MS, Harl. 
3388. In Lowland Scotch, ἢ see Jamieson. It a to 


be an E. word; perhaps 
. vaw ; also 


ing (for dye 
mn alda, Ἐξ ραν (of Teut- ovigin). ἡ Mahn (in Webster) 
emits ith woad; T can see no connection. See Woad. 


50; compounded of wel, 
faru, sb., lit. a journey, from faran, to fare, 
Fare. Ci. Icel. velferd, a well-doing. 
, the sky, the region of clouds. (E.) In Shak. Merry 

Wives, i. 3.101, ὅς, Μ. Ε. welkin, as printed in Tyrwhitt’s edition 
of Chaucer, C. Ἵ. φοοο, where the MSS. have wellkne, welken, welkine, 
watkyn, Six-text, Group E, 1124. In P. Plowman, B. xvii. 160, we 
have welkne, wolkne, pe welkene, welken in the various MSS. It thus 
appears that welkne = wolke, which is an older spelling; in Laya- 
mon, 4575, 23947, we have wolkne, wolene, weolcene, prob. a pl. f 
and 5i ‘the clouds.’=A.S. wolcnw, clouds, pl. of wolcen, a 
cloud, re it, ek Goad + οἱ Sex. wolkan, ἃ cloud. + G. wolke, O.H.G. 
wolchan, B. Of uncertain origin. Some have con- 
nected it ais A, 8. geweale, a rolling about, as in Ja geweale, the 
rollin of the waves, Grein, i, 471; from wealean, to roll, walk; see 

There is no proof of this; if it were true, woleen would 
wa “that which rolls about’ Ὑ. But Fick, iii. 298, connects 
it with G. weld, which (though it now means dried) formerly meant 
moist, damp, soft; and these he further compares with Lithuan, 
wilgyti, to moisten, Russ. viage, moisture, » 
Tf this be ng then wolcen’ meant orig. 

le solution, fr Fick also cites A.S. wlec, tepid ;. 

whether there connection. 
"WHEELIE (1), ina good state, excellently. (E.). Μ, Ἐ, wel, Chaucer, 
C.T. 4728... 8. wel, Grein, ii. 656; also spelt well, - Du. woel. + 
Tcel. vel, sometimes val. 4 Dan. vel. + Swed. val. + Goth. waila. 
G. ον wol; O.H.G. wela, wola. 


‘The Goth. waila is abnor- 


appeari 
wish, Russ. ΠΤ will, ke. Be 
comp. adj,, better, Skt. vara, better, vara, a wish, wri, to choose; see 
Wil. Der. well-behaved, Merry Wives, il. 1. 59 ; -beloved, Jul. Cs. 
ili, 4. 180; -born, -bred, -disposed ; -favoured, Two Gent. ii. 1. 545 
-meaning, Rich. II, ii, 1. 128; -meant, 3 Hen. VI, ili. 3. 67 5 -nig 
-spoken, Rich. III, i, 1. 29; -wom, Merch. Ven. i. 3. 51; and numerous 
other compounds. And see wel-come, wel-fare ; also weal, weal-th. 
(2). 9 spring, f fountain of water. (E.) Μ. Ε. welle (dissyl- 
labic), Chaucer, C. T. 5689.—<A.S. wella, also well, Grein, ii. 657; 
ΕΝ wylla, wylle, wyll, id. 7656. -- A.S. weallan (strong verb, pt. t. 
peas reser to well up, boil, id. 672; the mod. E. verb well 
rived, not from this strong verb, but from its derivative 
ber or wylian, which is a secondary or weak verb, so that the pt. t. 
in mod, E. is welled. + Icel. vell, cbullitions from vella, to well, boil, 
pt. t, wall, pp. ollinn (strong verb); whence also veHla, weak wetb, to 
make to boil. Du. wel, a spring. + Dan. veld (for vell), a 
+G. welle, 2 wave, δι from wallen, to mpdnlete, boil, et yal up, 
of which the O.H.G. pt. t. was wial; Fick, 
Teut, base WAL, to tum round, WALL, to boil up up, ΒΤ fom 
the Aryan ψ WAR, to tum round, roll, as in Skt. val, to move to 
and fro, Russ. valiate, to roll. See further under Walk. Der. well, 
verb, M.E. wellen, verb, in P. Plowman, B. xix. 375, from A.S. wellan, 
wyllan ; we find *Ferueo, ἐς welle, Alfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, 
156, 1. 14, in the Royal MS. (see the footnote), though most is 
we ic wealle. Der. well-spring, M.E. wellespring, Genesis and 
Exodus, 1. 1243. And see weld (1). 
‘WELLA WAY, an exclamation of great sorrow. (E.) In Spenser, 
F.Q. ii. 8. 46. M.E. weilawey, Chaucer, C.T.. 13048 (Group B, 
1308); the MSS. have weylawey, weiloweie, and (corruptly) well 
awaye, wele away, shewing that some scribes mistook it to mean 
“weal [15] away,’ i.e. prosperity is over! ‘ Weilawei, and wolowo' = 
alas! and alas! Ancren Riwle, p. 88, 1. 7; weilawei, id. p. 274, 


-ouat, 1 wish, Gk. Béd-repos, 


taeommen cf. Dan, veld, a spring, valde, to well «δ (3) Sweden | 1. 2. ‘Wo is us pat we weren bom! Weilawei!’ Havelok, aba; of 
rts large quantities of iron and steel. of |. 570. Written weila wai, Tayanion, 8031; wale wo, 79715 
iron is named, in many lan; from the word for boil- | wela, wo la (without wei or wa ἔς lowing), 3456. 1 stands for twat ole 


my 


Illyrian variti, to boil, we 


id iron, Lettish writ, to boil, qwei or wa la wa (wo 10 τνο).-- Α. 8, wi 


ld wi, written todld wd, alast 


WELSH. 


WETHER. 708 


lit. ‘woe! lo! woe!’ Alfred, tr. of Boethius, ς, xxix. § 1 (Ὁ. ἦν. met.®98, where, however, the form printed is wenclen. But wenckel (spelt 


4): we also find wdld, Mark, xv. 29, and simply wd, Mark, xiv. 21. 
=A. S, wd, woe; Id, 10; wd, woe. See Woe and Lo. q The 
expression was early misunderstood ; and was even turned inito wella- 
day, Merry Wives, iii, 3. 106; in which unmeaning expression, 
though intended as an exclamation of sorrow, we seem to have well 
in place of wo, and day introduced without any sense; probably alas! 
the day also owed its existence to this unmeaning corruption. 
‘WELSH, pertaining to Wales. (E.) Welsh rly means 
“foreign.” ME. walsk, P. Plowman, B. v. 324; Walsd is still in use 
as a-proper name.=A.S. walisc, welisc; ‘pA welisce menn’= the 
foreigners, i.e. Normans, Α. 5. Chron. an. 1048; see Earle’s ed 
P.178, 1. 15; "pa walisce men,’ ibid. I. 24 ; and see the note. Formed, 
with suffix -iee (=E, ist) and vowel-change, from A.S. wealh, ἃ 
foreigner. See Walnut. Der. Welss-rabbit, a Welsh dainty, i.e. 
‘not a rabbit, but toasted cheese; this is a mild joke, just as a Norfolk 
eapon is not = capon at all, but a red-herring (Halliwell), Those 
who cannot see the joke pretend that rabbit is a corruption of rare bit, 
mihichis.as pointless and stupid as itis incapable of proof 
, a narrow strip of leather round a shoe. (C.) The old 
sense seems to be hem or fringe. Cotgrave explains F. orlet by ‘a 
little hemme, selvidge, welt, border;’ and the verb orler by ‘to 
e, border, welt the edges or sides of.’ * Haue a care 
and welts of their garments,’ Holland, tr. of 
‘ Hat ofa it, urelet UF orlet]; Welte of 
TE ww felte of ἃ schoo, In- 
cocium, vel intercuciurs ;° Prompt. Parv. *Hec pedana, Anglice 
swampay (a vamp); Hoc intercucium, Auglice welste;” Wright's 
i aor. Palsgrave also has the verb; ‘I welte, as a garment is, je 
ourle: This kyrtell is well welted, ce corset icy est bien ourlé, In a 
very obscure line in P. Plowman, B. v. 199 (C. vii. 205), two MSS, 
have welpe, with the possible meaning of welt or hem of a garment. 
‘A Celtic word; not found in other Tent. languages. = W. gwald, 9 
hém, welt, ‘gwaltes, the welt of a shoe; gwaldu, to welt, hem ; gwalt- 
esio, to form a welt; Gael. balt, a welt of a shoe, a border, a belt, 
baltaich, a welt, belt, border; Trish balt, a belt, welt, border; balt- 
‘ach, welted, striped, balrada, 2 welt, border, the welt of a shoe. It 
appears to be much the same as Belt, q.v. Der. welt, verb. 41 
do not see how to connect it with M. E. welten, which does not mean 
to turn over, as seems to have been 50} , but to overtumn, upset, 
overthrow, roll over; the E. word really connected with M. E. welten 


being welter, q.v. 
WELTER to wallow, roll about. (E.) 


tongs’ ὦ ο, rollin ling tongues of snakes, tr. of Virgil's an 
“of the AEneid, L267. ΤΙ walter; 1 tumble, je me veyare; Hye 
μὰ your horse is walteringe yonder, Aastez vous, vosire cheval s¢ 
voystre ἰα τ᾽ Palsgrave. ‘1 weiter, je verse; Thou welterest in the myer, 
as thou were a sowe;' Palsgrave. Walter and welter are frequenta- 
tive forms, with the usual suffix -er, from M. E. walten, to over, 
overtura, ence to tater, ‘al throw, rouse, rash, ἃς. Destruction of 
Troy, 1956, 3° Ἢ 4 27, 4633, 4891, pt. t. welt, id. 4418, 4891, &c. 
‘We even find the sb, walter, ΟΕ Τα id. 3699.—A.S. δ᾽ olan 
strong verb, of Shieh the pp. gewalten (for geweaiten) occurs in the 
Lindisfame MS., in the O. Northumb. translation of Matt. xvii. 14, 
where cneum gewalteno occurs as a gloss on genibus prolate 
hence the secondary verb wyltan, to roll round, Grein, ii. {πο 
the ΠῚ unwealt, steady, lit. ‘not tottering,’ A.S. Chron, an. 897, ed. 
Earle, p. 95, 1. 14, and the note. Teut, base WALT, α Bhai 
form to WALK, to roll about; see Walk. 4 Icel. vel/ask, to rotate, 
to roll over, as a horse does; causal of vella, pt. t. valf, to roll. + 
Dan. velte, to roll, overturn. + Swed. valtra, to roll, wallow, welter; 
frequentative of vata, to roll. + G. swé/zen, to roll, wallow, welter} 
from walzen, to roll. 4 Goth. ws-waltjan, to subvert. See Walta. 
, a fleshy tumour, (E.) M.E. wenne; ‘Wenne, veruca, 
ibbus,’ Prompt. Parv.— A. S. wena; acc. pl. wennas, Α. 5. Leechdoms, 
fia L aa;'nom. pl. wannas, id. 46, 1. a1. + Du. wen, + Low G. 
prov. G. wenne, wehne, wiikne, cited by 
. orig. sense was prob. ‘ or painful 
‘is perhaps allied to Goth. winnan, im to suffer, as in aglons 
ἐπ ictions, 1 Tim, 3 cf, wunns, affliction, suf- 
fering, 2 Tim. ifi, 11. So also Icel. vinna, though cognate with E. 
in, means not only to work, labour, toil, but δ. to suffer, and 
ly 


Surrey has ‘ waltrin 


winaa d isto do bodily harm to another. 

"WENCH, a young gitl, vulgar woman, (E.) Common in prov. 
E. without any depreciatory intention; as, ‘m fine young wench.’ 
‘Temperance was a delicate wench,’ Temp. ii, 1. 43. M.E. wenche, 
Chaucer, C.T. 3254; P. Plowman, B.v. 364. We also find the 
form wenchel, Ancren Riwle, p. 334, note ἃ. B. It is to be par- 
ticularly noted that wenchel is earlier form ; Stratmann gives no 
references for wenche earlier than Will. of Paleme, 1. 1901, Wyclif, 


wennchell) occurs in the Ormulum, 3356, where it is used of a male 
infant, viz. in the account of the annunciation of Christ's birth to the 
shepherds. The orig. sense was simply ‘ infant,’ without respect of 
sex, but, as the ‘word also implies ‘weak’ or ‘tender,’ it wasnaturally 
soon restricted to the weaker sex. The M.E. wenche resulted from 
wenchel by loss of J, which was doubtless thought to be a dimin. 
suffix; yet in this particular instance, it is not so, ‘The sb. wenchel, 
an infant, is closely allied to the M. E. adj. wankei, tottery, unsteady, 
Reliquize Antique, i. 221.—A.S. wencle, a maid, a daughter (Som: 
ner); unauthorised. But we find the pl. swinc children (of either 
sex), Exod. xxi. 4. Allied to wencel, wencele, weak, Grein, ii. 659; 
wancol, woncol, unstable, #lfred, tr. of Boethius, c. vi $2(b.ii.pr τ). 
B. The lit. sense of wancol is ‘tottery,’ whence the senses unstable, 
weak, infantine, easily followed. Formed, with Α. 8. suffix -of (due 
to Aryan suffix -ra, March, A. 5. Grammar, § 228), from Teut. base 
WANK, to bend sideways, nod, totter, as in G, wanken, to totter, 
reel, stagger, waddle, flinch, shrink, M. H.G. wenken (causal form), 
βάν τ unsteady. + M.H. G. wankel, OC anchal, unstable ; 
τῶι (φτονίμς wankel, totte unsteady,” Fliig See further 
eae whe ) fering, ly,’ Fliigel. 

WEND, to go, take one’s way. (E.) 
the pt. t. went, which is 
it is gen. in the phr. ‘to 


Now little used, except in 
lace of the pt. tof go. When used, 
towed ‘one’s way;’ but Shak. twice has 
simply wend, Com. of Erro1 τ 158, Mids, Nt. Dr. iii. 2.372. M.E. 
wenden, Chaucer, C.T. 16.—A. S. swesdan, (1) trans. to tar ; (2) in- 
trans. to tum oneself, proceed, go; common in both senses, Grein, ii. 
659. The pt. t. was wende, which became wente in M. E., and is now 
went. ‘The lit. sense was orig. ‘to make to wind,’ and it is the causgl 
of wind ; formed, by vowel-change of a to 4, from A.S. wand, pt. t. 
of windan, to wind. + Du. wenden, to turn, to tack; causal of winden. 
+ Icel. venda, to wend,-tam, change ; causal of vinda, + Dan. vende, 
caus. of vinde, ¢ Swed. wanda, caus. of vinda. 4+ Goth. wandjan, caus, 
of windan. μὴν σαν cans. of winden. See Wind @ 

of was; also as subj. sing. and pl. See Was. 
WEEwet ELF, α man-wolf (E). On the subject of werwolves, i.e. 
men supposed to be metamorphosed into wolves, see pref. to William 
of Palerne, otherwise called William and the Werwoll 
the etymology is discussed. Cf. Gk. λυκάνθρωπος, 
Μ. Ε. werwolf, Will. of Palerne, 80, &c.— A. 8. were-wulf, a werwolf; 
as an epithet of the devil (meaning fierce despoiler), Laws of Cnut, 
§ 26, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. ὅτι. _Better spelt wer f= nA: 8. 
wer, ἃ man; and waif, a wolf. + G. wakrwolf, a werwolf; M.H.G. 
werwolf (cited by E, Miiller); from M.H.G, wer, a man; and wolf, 
awolf. This was Latinised as garulphus or gerulphus, whence O.. 
garoul pues) mod. F. Joup-garou, ie. wolfman-wolf, the word 

xed because the sense of the final -ow had been lost. 
B. For the latter syllable, see Wolf. The former syllable occurs 
also in Icel. verr, ἃ man, Goth. wair, which is further related to Lat. 
He Lithew. wyras, Irish fear, Skt. vira, Gk. ἥρως; see Hero and 


quarter wherethe sun sets. (E.)_M.E. west, P. Plow- 
man, B. xviii. 113.—A,S. west, Grein, ii. 667, where it occurs as an 
adv., with the sense ‘ westward ;’ we also find wes/an, adv., from the 
west, id. 668; west-del, the west part, west-ende, the west end, west- 
mest, most in the west. + Du. west, adj. and adv, + Icel. vestr, sb., 
the west. + Dan. and Swed. vest, sb. - G. west (whence F, overt). 
6. All from Tent, type WESTA, west, orig. an adv., as in A.S.; 
ick, iii, 30. Allied to Skt. vax‘a, a house; vasati, a dwelling-place, 
α house, night, The allusion is to the apparent resting-place or 
abiding-place of the sun at night ; from 4 WAS, to dwell, whence 
Skt. vas, to dwell, to pass the night. From the same root we have 
Teal, vist, an abode, dwelling, esp. a lodging-place, whence vista, to 
lodge; also Gk. ἄστυ, a city; also Gk. ἕσπερος, Lat. uesper, evening. 
ras and Vesper. Der. we:i-ward, Α. 5. westeweard, adj., 
Ailfred, tr. of Boethins, c. xvi. § 4 (Ὁ. ii. met. 6); western (see εἰς 
suffix -ern explained under North) ; west-er-ly (short for west-ern-ly). 
WET, moist, rainy. (E.) ΜΕ. wet (with long ¢), spelt weet 
in The Castle of Love, |. 1433 (Stratmann); whence pl. wete (dis+ 
syllabic) (Chaucer, C.T. 1283, riming with grate Blof of gret, great. = 
A.S, wd, Grein, ii, 651. 4 tcel. vdtr. + Dan. vaad. + Swed. vde, 
B. All from Teut. base WATA, wet, Fick, iii, 284; from the same 
source as Teut. WATRA, water.=4/ WAD, to wet, or spring up (as 
water). See Water. Der. wet, verb, A.S. ‘wétan (Grein) ; wet, sb., 
A.S. wdta (Grein) ; wett-ish, wet-ness ; wet-shod, P. Plowman, B. xiv. 
161. From the same root are oft-er, und-ul-ate, hyd-ra, hyd-raul-ic, 
Ayd-ro-gen, δίς. 
"HIER, a castrated ram, (E) M.E. wether, Chaucer, C. T. 
3249.<A.S. weBer, Ps, xxviii. 1, ed. Spelman (marginal reading). 
5. Ὁ, Sax. wethar, ‘wither; Kleinere Altaiederdeutsche Denkmaler, 


Matt. ix. 24, and Poems and Lives of the Saints, ed. Fumivall, xvi.ged. Heyne, p. 186. 4 Icel. vedr. + Dan. vader, vader. + Sve: 
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vidur. 4 G. widder, O.H. G. widar. + Goth. withrus, a lamb, 
i. B. All from Teut. base WETHRU or WETHRA, b, 
307. The orig. sense was doubtless ‘a yearling,’ as the 
word corresponds very closely to Lat, uwitulus, a calf, Skt. vatsa, a 
calf, allied to Skt. vatsara, Gk. ἔτος, a year. See Veterinary and 
Veal. We may note the distinction between weather and wether 
by observing that the former is wether (with Aryan suffix -tar), 
whilst the latter is werh-er (with suffix -ra), the ἐᾷ answering to the ¢ 
in wit-ulus, 

‘WEY, a heavy weight. (E) The weight varies considerably, from 
acwt. to 3 cwt. M.E. weye, P, Plowman, B. v. 93. The lit. sense is 
merely ‘weigl 8. wage; *Pondus, byr¥en obte wage, 
Durden or weight; Ailfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 58, 
ἐδ εν stem of pl. of pt. t. of wegan, to bear, carry, weigh. 


WH. 


‘WH. This is distinct from w, just as th is from ¢. The mod. E. 
wh is represented by Aw in A.S., and by Av in Icelandic; it answers 
to Lat. gu, and Aryan KW or K. 

‘wkex, to beat; see Thwack. 

‘WHALE, the largest of sea-animals. (Ε.) M. E. whal, Chaucer, 

C.T. 75125 qual, Havelok, 753.-- Α. 5. Awel, Wright's Voc. i. 55. 

+ Du. walvisch, ie. whale-fish. + Icel. ἀναῖν, + Dan. and Swed. 

ἀναὶ. + G. wal, wallfisch, ‘The Teut. type is HWALA, Fick, 

iii, 93. The name was orig. applied to any large fish, including the 

walrus, grampas, ise, ἃς, Thus Alfric explains Awal by 

*bdalena, vel cete, vel pistrix;’ the sense is ‘ roller,’ and itis closely 

allied to wheel, The rolling of porpoises must have been early noticed. 

CE. also E. cylinder ; wee Wheel and Cylinder. | Whale and 

balana have nothing in common but the letter /, and cannot be com- 

pared. Der. whale-bone, formerly whales bone, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 1. 

1h where the reference is to the ivory of the walrus’ tusk, Μ, Εν 

whales bon, Layamon, 2363; whal-ing, whaler. Also wal-rus, q.v. 

"WHAB, to beat, fuiter, (E.) Sometimes spelt wh f, less 
correctly, wap. liwell has wap, ‘to beat; to flutter, to beat the 
wings, to move in any violent manner ;’ also wappeng (for ing), 

.‘guaking, used tman, 1582.’ M.E. ween, to fe pita 5 

Chaucer Troil. iit 57, Legend of Good Women, 868 ; Wyclif, Tobit, 

vi. 4. earlier version. From a base KWAP, to throb; see Quaver. 

Allied to Low G. guabbeln, to palpitate, with which cf. E. wabile, 

Note also W. chwap, a sudden stroke, chwapio, to strike, to slap. 

Der wobs-le, And see whip. 

‘WHARBRK (1), a place on the shore for lading and unlading goods. 
(E.) Spelt wary in Fabyan’s Chron. an. 1543, where we that 
“the maior wente to the swoode-warfes, and solde to the poore people 
Dillet and faggot,’ because of the seveys frost. It is not easy to find 
an earlier instance; but Palsgrave b¥$ wharfe. Blount, ed. 1694, 
explains wharf as meaning, not only a landing-place, but also "8 
working-place for shipwrights;’ see below.= A.S. Awerf, ἃ dam or 
Dank to out water; ‘a gymde μέ pact μέ moste macian foran 
gn Mildrype seker cenne Awerf wit pon wodan to werianne,’ which 

\orpe translates by ‘ then desired he that he might make a wharf over 
inst the ford,’ where ‘ford’ 


against Mildred’s field as a protection 
is a conjectural translation of wodan; Diplomatarium /Evi Anglo- 
Saxonici (4.p. 1038), p. 381; and again, ‘pat land and Sane wearf 
Sarto’ =the land and the wharf thereto; id. (an. 1042), p. 361. The 
orig. sense seems to have been a bank of earth, used at first as a 
against a flood ; the present use is prob. of Dutch or Scand. origi 

lit. sense is ‘a turning,’ whence it came to mean a dam, from its 
tuming the course of water; the allied A.S. Awearf not only means 
‘a retuming,’ but also ‘a change,’ and even ‘a space or distance,’ as 
in the O. Northumb. tr. of Luke, xxiv. 13; also ‘a crowd,’ Grein, ii. 
118; cf. Awearfan, to tum about. The best example is seen in the 
comp, mere-hwearf, the sea-shore, Grein, ii. 233.—A.S. Awearf, pt. of 
Aweorfan, to turn, tum about, Grein, ii. 119. -+ Du. werf, a wharf, 
yard; also a tum, time; Hexham has wer/, 8 wharfe, or a working: 
place for shipwrights or otherwise.’ + Icel. Avarf, a tuming away; 
also, a shelter; from Awar/, pt. t. of Averfa, to tum. - Dan, varfi, ἃ 
wharf, a dock-yard. + Swed. varf, a shipbuilder’s yard; Ὁ. Swed. 
dwarf, skeps-kwarf (ship's wharf), the same (Ihre). The O. Swed. 
‘Awarf also meant turn or time, order, stratum, or layer; Ibre, i. 
9455 from Awerfwa, to tuin, retum. Β. It thus appears that, even 
in A,S., this difficult word, with a great range of senses, meant not 
‘only a turning, reversion, but also space, distance. turning-place, dam, 
‘or shore. Cf. prov. E. wharfstead, a ford in ἃ river (Halliwell). In 


WHEEDLE. 


john, @ yard,’ so called from its being situate on a shore, And from this 


sense to that of ‘landing-place’” the step is not a long one. C. The 
A.S. strong verb Aweorfan, answering to Goth. Awairban, to tum 
oneself about (hence to walk), and to Icel. Averfa, is from the Teut. 
base ΗΝ ΑΕΒ, to tum, tum about, Fick, i. 93. This is an extension 
of HWAR=KWAR, as seen in Lat. euruus, curved; see Curve. 
Another form of HWAR is HWAL, as seen in Whale, Wheel. 
There is no reason for introducing confusion by comparing G- 
werfen, to throw, which is allied to E. warp, and therefore bears no 
resemblance to Awarf cither initially or finally. Such confusion is 
natural in High German, where the words wer/t, a wharf, dock-yard, 
werf, a bank, a wharf, probably borrowed from Dutch and Danish, 
bear a striking resemblance to werfen, to throw, cast, or fling. But 
in E,, Du,, and Scand. there is no such confusion; though I regret to 
say I have connected Goth. Awairban with G. werfen in my Gothic 
Dict, by an oversight, though in another place I rightly connect G. 
werfen with Goth. wairpan, Der. wharf-age, Hackluyt’s Voyages, 
i. 1353 wharf-ing-er, which occurs (according to Blount, ed. 1674) 
anno 7 Edw. VI, cap. 7, a corruption of wharfager, just as messenger 
is of mess 


ager. 
"WHALE (1), the bank of a river. (E) In Shak. Hamlet, i. 5. 
333 Antony, ii, 3. 218. 1 once to identify this with the 
Herefordshire warth, a fiat meadow close to a stream, from A.S. 


waréS, a shore, bank, Matt. xiii. 2, allied to Α. 8, wer, Icel. ver, the. 
sea. In this case we should suppose wharf to stand for warth. 
B. But the occurrence of mere-kwearf, the sea-shore (for which see 
Grein, ii. 233), justifies Shakespeare's spelling, and shews that the 
present word is only a peculiar sense of (1), φν. 

WHAT, neuter of 10, q.v. Der. what-ever, what-so-ever = 
what-not, a piece of furniture for holding anything, whence the name. 
Ww: (1), a pimple. (E.) Not to be οἱ with weal, 
another spelling of wale, the mark caused by a stripe; for which see 
‘Wale. A wheal is a swelling, pimple, caused by ill-health. It 
occurs frequently in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxl. 2g, where is 
mention of ‘pushes, wheals, and blains,’ and of * pushes and 
wheales,’ &c.; a push being a pustule, still in use in Cambs. M. 
whele; ‘Whale, whelle, wheel, or whelke, qwelke, soore, Pustula;* 
Prompt. Parv. Cf. pl. whelkes, Chaucer, C.T. 634.— A'S. hwtle, = 
wheal; an unauthorised word, due to Somner. Ettmiller cites A.S, 
dweal, with a reference to Alfric’s Glossary; but Wright prints it 
pweal; *Lotium, pweal,’ Wright's Voc. i. 46, 1.7; and the word is 
very doubtful. There is also α verb ἀινέϊαν, to wither, or pine away, 
respecting which all that is known is that it occurs in sect. 15 of the 
Liber Scintillaram (unprinted), as follows: ‘Unde boaus proficit, 
inde inuidus contabescit, ‘panon se goda frama®, panon se 
andiga Awela®.’ Cf, Icel. Avelja, ‘the skin of a cyclopterus (sucking- 
fish] or whale;” which is a curious definition. Also W. ehwiler, a 


maggot, wheal, pimple. More light is desired. ‘The M.E. whelhe, 
a pimple, is clearly a dimin. form; hence whelk, Hen. V, iii, 6. 108, 

Ww (2), ἃ mine. (C.) Still common’ in Cornwall, Com. 
hwel, a work, ἃ mine; also written wheal, whel, wheyl; Williams, 
Com. Dict. 


c. 

iii, 94) ; lit, ‘that which 
the meal. See White. Der. wheat-en, A.S. kwdten, John, 24: 
wheat-fly; buck-wheat, Perhaps wheat-ear, the name of a small bird 
(Phillips), unless it be a corruption ; Halliwell gives Linc. whitter, to 
complain, whitterick, a young partridge ; it is just possible that wheat- 
ear is for whitty-er = whitter-er ; cf. twitter, whistle; if so, the word is 
of imitative origin. 

'WHEEDLE, to cajole, flatter. (G.?) In Butler, Hudibras, pt. 
iii, c. 1,1. 760, In Dryden, Kind Keeper, Act i. sc. 1, we find: *I. 
must wheedle her,’ Blount, ed. 1674, notes it as a new word, saying; 
* Wheadle in the British tongue signifies a story, whence probably our 
Jate word of fancy, and signifies to draw one in by fair words or subtil 
insinuation,” ἄς. Ης is referring to W. chuedl, a saying, sentence, 
fable, story, tale, ehwedla, to gossip, chwediu, to tell a fable; bat this 
is not a'satisfactory explanation, nor does it account for the long e. 
It seems more likely that the word should be weedie, and that it is 
from G. wedeln, to wag the tail, to fan ; whence the notion of flatter~ 
ing or paying attention may have arisen, Wedeln is from the sb. 
wedel, ἃ fan, tail, brush, M.H.G. wadel, O.H.G. wadol, a tail, 
B. The orig. sense of wedel is perhaps ἃ winnowing-fan; it may be 
allied to wehen, to blow, from 4 WA, to blow; see Wind. 


Swedish and Dutch it hada yet narrower sense, that of ‘ship-builder's g way of illustration, Wedgwood compares Dan. Jogre, to wag the ta 


WHEEL, ἡ 


WHETHER. 705 


to fawn upon one; also Icel. fadra. to wag the tail, fawn upon one®over. Thus the orig. sense of whelm was to arch over, vault, make 


(but the Oxford Dict. does ποῖ give the former of these senses). 
Der. wheedl-er. 

‘WHEREEL, a circular frame turning on an axle. (E.) M.E. wheel, 
‘Wyclif, James, iii. 6.—A. 5. hwedl, Grein, ii. 119.  Hwedl is a short 
ned form of ἀμκσοί, Ps. cai. 12, ed Spelman; itis also spelt 
Aweokl, Zlfred, tr. of Boethius, ς. xxix. § 7 (Ὁ. iv. pr. 6). + Du. 
wie.  Tcel. Ajat. + Dan, Aiul. Swed. hil. B. Fick collects 
these under a supposed Teut. type HWEHWLA (HWEHULA), 
related to ἃ shorter type HWELA which appears in Icel. Avel, also 
meaning ‘a wheel.’ ‘These Fick connects with Gk. κύκλος, a circle, 
wheel (i. 516); but perhaps we may connect them with ψ' KAR, to 
un, move round (Fick, 1 §21), and its related form KAY, to drive 
(i. 527). Cf. Russ. Foleo, a wheel; and see Calash. Der. wheel, 
Ὁ wheel-er ; wheel-barrow, spelt whelebarowe in Le Bone Florence, 

. in’ Ritson’s Met. Romances, iii, 86; wheel-wright (see 


1. 2031, 
Wright). 


wilk; 5) ike, Prompt. Parv. 
ALS, wil 


It wyl 
(8th 
welue, id. 


weaican, to roll, walk; see Walk. Der. Hence prob. whelk-ed, 
K. Lear, iv. 6. 71; spelt wealé'd, i.e. convoluted, in the first folio. 
‘WHELK (3), small pimple. (E.) The dimin. of Wheal (1), 


4.v. 
‘WHELM, to overturn, cover over by something that is tumed 
over, overwhelm, submerge. (Scand.) ‘Ocean whelm them all;’ 
Merry Wives, ii. 2. 143. M.E. whelmen, to tum over; Chaucer, 
Troilus, i. 130. ᾿ Waelmyn a vessel, Suppino,’ Prompt. Pary.; on 
which Way cites Palsgrave: ‘I whelme an holowe thyng over an 
other thyng, He mets de:sus; Whelme a platter upon it, to save it 
from fiyes”” He adds: ‘in the E. Anglian dialect, to whelm signifies 
totum a tub or other vessel upside down, whether to cover anythi 
with it or not; see Forby.’ * Whelm, to tum over, sink, depress; 
Halliwell; which see. The Lowland Sc. form is gukemle or whommel, 
also whamle, to turn upside down ; ovir quhemlit = did overturn, occurs 
in Bellenden’s Chron., prol. st. 2 (Jamieson), Jamieson gives Sibbald's 
opinion (which is correct) that the Lowl. Sc. whemle is due to E. 
whelm, the letters being transposed to make the word easier of utter- 
‘ance ; but he afterwards assumes the Lowl. Sc. word as the older form, 
in order to deduce its etymology from O. Swed. Awimla, to swarm 
(=G. wimmeln), which he explains quite wrongly. This opinion 
must be dismissed, as the notion of ‘swarming’ is entirely alien to 
Ἑ. whelm. Β. The word presents some difficulty; but it is obvious 
that whelm and overwhelm must be very closely related to M.E. 
wheluen (whelven) and ouerwheluen (overwhelven), which are used in 
almost precisely the same sense. Waeluen is also spelt Awelfen ; ‘He 
Awelfde at pare sepulchre-dure enne grete ston’ =he rolled (or tumed) 
over a great stone at the door of the sepulchre; O. Eng. Miscellany, 
P. 51, 1. 513. ‘And perchaunce the overwAelve’m and perchance 
overwhelm thee; Palladius on Husbandry, 161. y. The 
only difficulty is to explain the final «πε; this'is due to the fact that 
‘whelm, verb, is really formed from a substantive whelm; and the sb, 
whel-m stands for whelf-m, which was simply unpronounceable, so that 
the f was perforce dropped. This appears from O. Swedish; Ihre 
gives the verb Awalma, to cock hay, derived from Awalm, a hay-cock; 
and he rightly connects Awalm with Awdifwa, to arch over, make 
into a rounded shape, and Awalf, an arch, a vault. The mod. Swed. 
words are vdlma, to cock hay, vdlm, ἃ hay-cock (which have lost the 


4) ἀνᾶψνα, to arch, Avalf, an arch. Cf. Dan, ἀνᾶϊνε, to arch, vault gadj. 


of @ convex form; hence, to tun ἃ hollow dish over, which would 
then present such’a form; hence, to upset, overturn, which is now 
the prevailing ide. 8. We conclude that when ((or whem) is 

‘om the strong verb appearing only in M.H.G. welben (pt. t. walb), 
to distend oneeclf ἴδιο ἃ round form, swell out, become conver, 
answering to the Teut. base HWALB, to become convex ; see Fick, 
ili. 94. derivatives are seen clearly enough in Α. 5. hwealf, adj. 
convex, sb. a vault (Grein, ii. 118); Icel. Avdl/, Alf, a vault, Avdlfa, 
‘Adlfa, to ‘whelve’ or turn upside down, overwhelm or capsize a ship, 
dvelfa, to arch, vault, to tum upside down, ἄς, ; mod. G. walben, to 
arch over.” «. Further, it is quite clear that the base HWALB 
is a by-form of HWARB, to turn about ; for which see Wharf and 
‘Whirl. | Der. over-whelm. 


+ 
‘Swed. Awalp (Ihre). “ἢν 
HWELPA; Fick, iii. 


Root unknown. Der. whzlp, vb., J. 
it what time, at whi 


imitates the adverbial -es (as in tioi-es, twice, ned-es, of necessity), was 
substituted for the older form whanene, written wonene in Layamon, 
1.16, The suffix -es was orig. a genitive case-ending, as in dag-es, of 
aday. ὠ B. The form whanene is from A.S. hwanan, also Awanon, 
dwonan, whence, Grein, ii. 114. This is closely connected with A.S. 
‘Awanne, when ; ‘the suffix an being used to express direction, as in 
A.S. sian, from the south, See When. + Ὁ. warren, whence ; 
allied to wane, when. & Compare Aen-ce, similarly formed from 
M.E. Aennces, put for A.S. Asonan, hence; see Hence, Also 
Thence. Der. whence-s0-ever. 

‘WHERE, at which place. (E.) ΜῈ, wher, Chaucer, C.T. 
4918.<A.S. Awar, hwar, Grein, ii. 116. + Du. waar. 4 Icel. ἀναγ. ἀν 
Dan. Avor. + Swed. ἀναγ. 4 O.H.G. hwdr, whence M.H.G. wdr, wd, 


G. cf. G. war- in war-wm, why, lit. ut what. + Goth. Awar.” 
B. The Teut. type is HWAR, where; Fick, iii. 91. Evidently « 
derivative from HWA, who; see Who. Cf. Lithuan, sur, where? 


Lat. cur, why? Skt, kar-Ai, at what time. And see There. Der. 
where-about, where-about-s, whereas, where-at ; whereby, Μ. Ἐ, whar-bi, 
Will. of Palerne, 2256; wherefore, M.E. kwarfore, Ancren Riwle, 
Pr 158, note gs wherein; whereof, ME, hwaraf, Ancren Rive, ρα 12, 

12; where-on, Μ. Ἑ. wher-on, Layamon, 15503; where-so-ever } 
where-to, M. E. Awerto, St. Masharete, p. 16, L. 29; where-unto, Cymb. 
iii, 4. 109; where-upon, K. Jolh, iv, 2. 65 ; wher-ever, As You Like It, 
15; wherewith, ME. ἀενεγενὶδ, 


motion (Aasen 
Whirl. 


|. The lit. sense is ‘ turning easily.” 
become wherrif in E., whence uherry? like jolly from M.E. jolif. 
Gen. said to be α corruption of ferry, which is impossible. 


, to sharpen, make keen. (8) M.E. whetten, Prompt. 
Parv.=A.S. Awettan, to sharpen, Grein, ii, 118.—A.S. Awet, keen, 
bold, brave; ibid. Du. wetten, to sharpen; from O. Sax. Awat, 
sharp, keen. + Icel. Avetja, to sharpen, to encourage; from Avatr, 
bold, active, vigorous. - Swed, viittja, to whet. G. wetzen, O.H.G. 

3 from O.H.G. Awas, shai B. All from Teut. base 
HWAT= Aryan KWAD, to excite, whence Skt. chud, to speed, 
impel, push on; Fick, i. $42, iii. 91. 4 Not allied to Lat. cos, a 
whet-stone, which is related to E. Aone and cone. Der. whet, sb.; 
whett-er; whet-stone, A.S, hwetstdn, Alfred, tr. of Orosius, Ὁ. iv. 


©. 13. 8 5. 

‘WHETHER, which of two. (E.) ‘Whether of the twain ;* 
Matt. xxvii. a1. Μ. Ε. whether, Chaucer, C.T. 1858.-- Α. 8, Awatyr, 
which of two; Grein, ii, 174. Icel. Avdrr (a contracted form). {- 
M.HLG, weder, O.H.G, Awedar, adj., which of two. + Goth. Awathay, 

β. All from eat. ype” HWATHARA, which of two} 
z 


WHEY. 
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Fick, ii οι. Formed, with comparative sufi 

from HWA, who; see Who. Cognate words occur in Lit 

datras, which of two, Russ. ko‘oruii, which, Lat. uter, Gk. eérepor, 
> Grein, ii. 115. 


πότερος, Skt. katara, Der. whether, conj., A.S. 
Also neither, neuter. 

WHEY, the watery part of milk, separated from the curd. (E.) 
Lowland Se. whi 


, See Jamieson; and see Ναγεβ. ΜΕ. whey, Prompt. 


B. In the Bremen Worterbuch, v. 16 


chwig, adj. fermented, sour. 
we find various Low G. words for whey, which are not all related; 
the related forms are the Ditmarsh Adi, kev, and perhaps Holstein 
waje; but the Bremen wattke, waddik, whey, seem to be allied to E. 
water, which is obviously from another source, Root unknown, Der. 


tic, like," See Why, + 
instr. case of Awe, who, and lth, like. +O, Friesic Awelik, Awelk, 
Awek. + Du, welk, 4 Icel. Aviltkr, of what kind; from ἀνέ, instr. of 
dverr, who, and likr, like. 4 Dan. Avilk-en, masc., Avilbet, neut. + 
Swed. Avilk-en, hvilk-et. 4 G. welcher; O.H.G. Awelth, from Moéo 
(mod. G. wie), how, and lik, like. - Goth. Aweleiks ; from hve, instr. 
of hwas, who, and Jeits, like. Further allied to Lat. qua-lis, of what 
sort, lit. ‘whatlike.” Der. which-ever, which-so-ever ; also (from Lat. 


lis) quali-ty, q.¥. 
Wile, Balt of wind or smoke. (E.) _In Hamlet, ii. 2. 495. 
M.E. weffe, vapour; Prompt. Parv, An imitative word; cf. puff, 
Bie SfetW. chuif, a whif, pull; chwifio, to pull; chwaff α gust.+ 
vift, a puff, gust. Cf. Ὁ oF af to denote a sudden explosive 
sound; also Icel. Awida, a pufi; A.S. Awita, a breeze; Wright's 
Voc. i. 52. col. 2, 76, col. 2, 1.1. ‘Der. whiff, verb. whiffle, ιν. 
WELLFELE, ἴο blow in gusts, veer about as the wind does. (E.) 
“But if the winds while about to the south ;’ Dampier, Dit 
of Winds, c. 6 (R.) Waiffe is the frequentative of whiff, to puff, and 
was specially used of puffing in various directions (perhaps by 
confusion with Du. sweifelen, to waver); hence it came to mean to 
trifle, to trick (Phillips). See Whiff. Der. whiff-er, Henry V, 
v. chor. 12, orig. a piper or fifer, as explained by Phillips, who 
says that ‘it is also taken for a piper That plays on a fife in a 
company of foot-soldiers;’ hence it meant one who first in 
a procession; see Whiffler in Nares, whose account is sufficient. 
‘HIG, the name of ἃ politcal party, (Ε. Ὁ it and fool are 
consequents of Whig and Tory ;’ Dryden, Pref. to Absalom and 
Achitophel (1681). See the full account in Todd's Johnson and 
Nares, The standard passage on the word is in Ὁ. i. of t's Own 
Times, fully cited by Johnson; it is to the effect that whig is a 
shortened form of whiggamor, applied to certain Scotchmen who 
came from the west in the summer to®buy com at Leith; and that 
the term was given them from a word whiggam, which was employed 
by those men in drivi cir horses. A march to Edinburgh made 
dy the Marquis ‘of Argyle and Gooo men was called ‘the whiggamor’s 
inroad,’ and afterwards those who opposed the court came in con- 
tempt ‘to be called whigs. (There seems no reason to doubt this 
account, nor does there seem to be the slightest foundation for an 
assertion made by Woodrow that Whigs were named from whig, 
sour whey, which is obviously a mere guess, and has to be bolstered 
up by far-fetched (and varying) explanations] ὠ β, The Glossary 
to Sir W. Scott's novels has whigamore, a great whig; also whigging, 
jogging rudely, urging forward ; Jamieson has ‘ whig, to go quickly; 
whig awa’, to move at an easy and steady pace, to jog (Liddesdale) ; 
io whig cua’ with a cart, remarks Sir W. Scott, signifies to drive it 
briskly on.’ I suspect that the ἃ is intrusive, and that these words 
are connected with Lowland Sc. wiggle, to wriggle (or rather to keep 
moving about) and with A.S. weegan, to move, agitate, also to move 
along (intransitive). See Wag. Der. whigg-ish, ish-ly, -ism, -ery. 
WHILE, «time, spa 


ice of time. (Ε.) |. E. whil, while, P, Plow- 
man, B, xvii. Aull, sb. a time, Grein, ii, 120. $ Icel. vila, 
‘only in the special sense of a place of rest, a bed.4 Dan. Avile, rest. + 
Swed. Avila, rest. 4 G. weile, O.H.G. tla. + Goth. Aweila, a time, 
season. Teut. type is HWILA, a time, rest, pause, time 
of repose; Fick, iii. 75. Prob. allied to Lat. qui-es, rest ; see Quiet. 
Der. while, adv., from some case of the sb., prob. from the acc. 
‘or dat. Awile ; swhil-es, Matt. v. 25, M. E. whiles, Chaucer, C.T. a5 (in 
the Harleian ΜΒ), where wiles is the gen. case used adverbiaily, as 
in fwives, twice, ned-es, needs, &c. [but note that the A. S. genitive is 
Awile, the sb. being feminine] ; hence whil-s-t, Spenser. F.Q. ii. 2. τό, 


fhara (Aryan tare), spelt whylome in Spenser, FQ. i 
ithnan. lat. ignifyii 


WHIPPLE-TREE. 


lator, nO, 
with some 


Fletcher, Women Pleased, iii. 
Norweg. Avimsa, Dan. vimse, to skip, whisk, jump from one thing to 
another, Swed, dial. Avimsa, to be unsteady, pty, dizzy. CEW. 
chwimio, to be in motion, chwimlo, to move briskly. γ. All from a 
base I1WIM, to move briskly, allied to Whip, q.v. Der. wtia- 
wham, a reduplicated word, as above; whims-ey, as above; shims- 
icval, whims-iewal-ly ; whim-ling (Nares). Also wine-ble (2), 4. ν. 

‘WHIMPER, to cry in a low, whining voice. (E) ‘Line in 
puling and whimpering and heuines of hert ;* Sir T. More, p. 90 (R.) 
And in Palsgrave. A frequentative form, from whimpe. * There 
shall be intractabiles, that wil whympe and whine ;' Latimer, Seven 
Sermons (March 22, 1549), ed. Arber, p. 77, last line. In both words, 
the p is excrescent, as is so common after m; whimper and whimpe 
stand for whimmer and whim; cf. Scotch whimmer,to whimper. And 
further, whim is but another form of whine, so that Latimer joins the 
words naturally enough. See Whine.-+ Low G. wemern, to whim- 
per.+-G. wimmern, Der. whimper-er. 

‘WHIN, gorse, furze. (C.) _‘ Waynnes or hethe, bruiere ;* Pals- 
grave. ‘ Waynae, Saliunca ; Prompt. Parv. ‘With thornes. breres, 
and moni a guyn;’ Ywain and Gawain, 159; in Ritson, Met. Ro- 
mances, i, 8. = W. chuyn, weeds; also, a weed; cf. Bret. choueana 


(with guttural ed), to weed. 

"WHINE, to uiter a plaintive cry. (E.) ΜΕ, whinen, said of a 
horse, Chaucer, C. T. 5968.—A. S. Awinan, to whine, Grein, ii. 122.4 
Icel. Avina, to whiz, whir.+Dan. Avine, to whistle, to whine.4-Swed. 
‘ving, to whistle, ὀ B. All from the Teut. base HWIN, to make α 
discordant noise, to make a creaking or whizzing sound ; Fick, iii. 95. 
CE. Skt. Avan, to buzz; also Icel. ἀνείπα, to wail; Goth. kwainon, to 

‘Whisk, 


mourn, And see Whir, , Wheese, 
‘Whimper. Der. whine, sb, whin-er, whining; also whiney, 
Drayton, The Moon-calf, 1. 121 from end (R.), which is a sort of 


muentative, And see whimp-er. 
"HIP, to move suddenly and 


ly, to flog. (E.) ‘1 πολ ρέ me 
behind the arras,’ Much Ado, i. 3. 6; ‘ Whips out his rapier,’ Hamlet, 
iv. 1.10, This seems to be the orig. sense, whence the notion of 
flogging (with α quick sudden stroke) seems to have been evolved. 
e alle; .. 5, Aweop, a whip, and Aweopian, to whip, 
C soley due ‘to Somer and’ unauthorised; the AS’ word Ὧν 
] Another sense of whip is to 
in twine or silk thread round it, 


wuppen, to go up 
Jan. vippe, to see-saw, 
rock, bob, vips! pop! vipstiert, a wag-tail, lit. <whipsiat, where 

¢ strappado ; 


W. chip, a quick turn, chuipio, to move briskly or nimbly, are bor 


rowed 
d, ~hand, 
clask ; whigper ; whipp-er-in, one who keeps the hounds from wander- 


ing, and whips them in to the line of chase; whipp-ing, ~ing-post; 
ale) whipaler, Oth. v. 2. 2443 whipetoch, Le whiphanie, Ter Nt 
ii. 3. 28, and in Palsgrave; and see whipp-leree, And see wisp, wipe. 
‘WHIPPLE- ‘a swing-bar, to which traces are fastened 


for drawing a carriage, &c. (E.) ἴα Forby's Norfolk Glossary (1830). 


Spelt whypple-tree in Palsgrave, where it is left unexplained. ΜΕ. 


with added excrescent ¢ after s (as in amongs-t, amids-t). Also whil-om, @whippeltree, whipulére, Chaucer, C.T. 2925, in a list of trees; but 


WHIR. 


whether Chaucer here 
cial tree whence whi trees were made and which was nal 
from them, we cannot certainly say. We know, however, that (like 
swingletres) the word means ‘ piece of swinging wood,’ and is com- 
of tree in the sense of timber (as in axle-ree, &c.) and the verb 
‘whipple, frequentative of whip, to move about quickly, to see-saw. 
See Whip and Tree; and see Swingletree. 
‘WHIR, to buzz, whirl round with = noise. (Scand.) In Shak. 
ἵνα, a1. Not an old word, and prob. to some extent imi- 
ce whiz. = Dan. Avirre, to whirl, twirl; Swed. dial. Awirra, 
We may connect it with Whirl And see 


rapidly round, to cause to revolve rapidly, to 


rotate quickly. (Scand.) M. Ε. whirlen, Chaucer, Parl. of Foules, 


1. 80. Wyclif, Wisdom, v. 24, the earlier version has ' whirle-puff 


of wind,’ and the later version ‘whirlyng of wind.’ This is 
not a mere extension of whir (yich is not found till a later date), but 
is a contraction for whirfle, frequentative of the verb equivalent to 
M.E. wherfen, to tum (Stratmann); and it is of Scand. origin rather 
than directly from Α. 8, hweorfan.= Teel, ἀνία, to whi frequent. of 
Averfa (pt. ὦ ἀναγ), to tum round. = Teut. HWARB, to turn, 
Fick, il.93 3 see Wharf.4-Dan, hvirvl, to whitl Swed. ἀνέρα, 0 
whirl ; cf. Avarf, a turn.4-O. Du. wervelen, ‘to whirle,’ Hexham.G. 
wirbeln, to whitl; also, to warble. Der. whirl, sb.; whirlwind, 
spelt swhyrle-wynde, Prompt. Parv., from Icel. kvirfilvindr, a whirl-wind, 
jan. Avirvelvind, Swed. Avirfuelvind; whirl-pool, spelt whirlpole in 
Palsgrave, and applied to a large fish, from the commotion which it 
makes. Also whirl-i-gig, spelt whirlygigge (to play with) in Pals- 
wns es pron idly, to brush, ick 
to sweep round rapidly, to brush, sweep quickly, move 

quickly. (Scand.) με proper sense is merely “to brash or sweepr 
. with @ quick motion, then to flourish about as ‘when using’ a 
light brush ; then (as in our phrases to brush along, fo sweep along) to 
whisk is to move auickly, esp. with a kind of flourish. The ἃ is in- 
trusive, and probably due to confusion with whiz, whirl, &c. It 
should rather be wisk, as it is, etymologically, related to wash. ‘He 
winched [winced] still alwayes, and whisked with his taile;’ Gas- 
coigne, Complaint of the Grene Knight, Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 403. 
“The whyskynge rod; Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 1. 1161. 
‘ Whisking his riding-rod ;᾿ Beaum. and Fletcher, Noble Gentleman, 
Act if (Gentleman), + As she whisked it (her tal] ; Butler, Hadi- 
bras, pt. ii.c. 3. 1. 897. ΟἿ prov. E. whisk, to switch, beat, wisk, to 
switch, move rapidly (Halliwell). The sk (as in many words) indi- 


cates a Scand. origin. = Dan. viske, to wipe, rab, sponge ; from υἱεῖ, 
sb., a wisp, a rubber ; Swed. viska, to wipe, to sponge, also to wag 
(the tail), from viska, a whisk. Widegren’s St Dict. gives viska, 


“a small broom, whisk ;’ and the example Aunden viskar med swansen, 
“the dog wags his tail, which precisely shews the sense of the E. 
word in old authors, [The verb is, in fact, formed from the sb., 
which aj farther in Icel. visk, a wisp of hay or the like, lit. 
something to wipe or wash off with. E. sb. whisk, a small 
besom or brush, is used by Boyle and Swift; see Todd's Johnson.) 
ΟἹ wischen, ‘to wipe, wisk, rub,’ Fliigel ; from the sb. wisch, ‘a whisk, 
clout, wisp, malkin,” id. . ‘The sb. which thus appesrs as el 
and Dan. visk, Swed. viska, G. witch, is a weakened form, derived 
from the Teut. base WASK, to wash’; Fick, iii. See’ Wash. 
Der. whisk, sb. (as above, really a more orig. i 
ab., from its likeness τὸ 8 small brush; ‘old Nestor put aside his 
gray beard and breat'd ber with his αἰών, Dryden, Troilus and 

ressida, Act iv.sc. a (R.); whisker-ed, Also whisky, a kind of light 
fig, from its being easily whisked along ; it occurs in Crabbe, "Tales 


of the Hall, b. viii (R.) 

WHISKEY, , a spirit distilled from grain, δὲς. 
(Gaelic.) In Johnson's @Dict. "= Gael. uisgebeatha, water of life, 
whisky; the equivalent of F. eau de vie. We bave dropped the latter 
element, retaining only wisge, water. See Usquebaugh. 

0 speak very softly, or under the breath. (E,) 

Waysperyn, taussito ;’ Prompt. Parv. In Wyclif, 
‘whisper 1g” is expressed by whisirende or whistringe. 
‘=O. Northumbrian kwisprian ; the Lat. murmurabant is glossed Ὃν 
dnvispredon in the Rushworth MS., and by Awuastredon in the Lindis- 
farne MS. ; Luke, xix. 7. Again, the Lat. murmur is glossed by 
dwisprunge in the Rushworth MS., and by Aue-trung in the Lind. 
MS.; ia, vi 12. We see, then, that Awisprian and Awestrian were 
forms, and Awestrian is evidently closely allied to A.S. 
Awistlian, to whistle. Waisper and whistle are allied words, both of 
an imitative character; further, they are frequentatives, from the 
bases whisp- and whist- respectively ; and these are extended from an 
imitative Teut. base HWIS, allied to the Teut. base HWAS, to 
breathe hard; see .-O. Du. wisperen, wispelen, to whisper; 


seriously, or whether there was 2 206; Shave Teel. Aviskra, Swed. kviska, Dan. Aviske, to whisper. 


WHITLOW. 707 
Der. 
whisper, sb., whis . 
IsT, πνεῖν silence; a game at cards. (E.) The game at 
cards is named from the silence requisite to play it attentively, The 
old verb whist, to keep silence, also to silence, has whisted for its past 
it for its pp. “go was the Titanesse Put down and 
nnced ; Spenser, F. Q. vii. 7. 59. * the companie 
e.silent; Holinshed, Dace of Ireland, ed. 1808, | 
‘hey sokisted all’ = they all kept silence, Surrey, tr. of Virgil, 
Ea. ii. 1.” M.E. whist, inter),, be silent! Wyclif, Judges, xviii. 19 
(earlier version), where the later version has Be thow stille, and the 
Vulgate has face. It is thus seen to have been orig, an interjection, 
commanding silence. See Hist and Hush. Cf. Lat. st! hist! 
G. st! bst! pst! hist, hush, stop! ‘ The orig. intention of the utter- 
ance is to represent ἃ slight sound, such as that of something stir 
ring, or the breathing or whispering of some one approaching. 
Something stirs ; listen ; be still Wedgwood. By way of further 
illustration may be quoted: ‘I’. ἃ contenaunce [gesture] 
with my hande in maner to been Auishte,’ to enjoin silence ; Test. 
of Love, b. ii, in Chaucer's Workes, ed. 1561, fol. 301, col. 2. 
‘WHISTLE, to make a shrill sound by forcing the breath through 
the contracted lips. (E.) M.E. whistlen, Ῥ, Plowman, B. xv. 467. — 
Α. 8. Awistlan, or hwistlian, to whistle, only found in derivatives ; we 
find Awistlere, a whistler, piper, Matt. ix. 23; ‘Sibilatio, Awistlung,’ 
Wright's Voc. i. p. 46, col. 1; * Fistula, wistle, id. ii. 37, col, 1. 
frequentative verb, fiom a base HWIS, meant to imitate the hissing 
sound of whistling, and allied to the Teut. base HWAS, to breathe 
hard; see Wheegze. And see Whisper.-+Icel. Avis/a, to whisper; 
from Aviss, whew! to imitate the sound of whistling. + Dan. Avisie, 
to whistle, also to hiss.-Swed. Avissia, to whistle. Der. waistle, s! 
S. Awistlere, a8 above. 


.e. no wi 


naught, 
of the colour of snow, verypale. CE.) ME. whit (with 
pl. white, Chancer,-C.T. 90,—A.S. awit; Grei 
+ Hock ter δ Dan, 


4: 


to shine. The Teut. words are from ψ' KWID, to 
shine (Fick, 55); the Skt. gveta is from 4/ KWIT, to shine, 
whence also Russ. svietiuii, light, bright, svietite, to shine, give lig] 
O. Lithuan. szweitu, later form szweiczix, 1 make white, I clean: 
Both are from an earlier 4/ KWI, to shine, not found. Cf. « SKI, 
to shine, whence E. shine. Dor. whitely ; white-ness, spelt whytnesse, 
in Prompt. Parv. Also white, verb, M.E. Awiten, used intransitively,| 
to become white, Ancren Riwle, p. 150, 1. 7; whit-en, M.E. whitenen, 
to make white, Early Eng. Psalter, Ps. 1.9, but properly intransit 
from Icel. Avitna, to become white (see note on Waken). 
whit-ing, a fish with delicate white flesh, spelt whytynge in Prom, 
Parv.; it also means ground chalk. Also whit-ish, whit-ish-ness; 
twhite-bait, a fish; white-faced, K. John, ii. 23 ; white-heat, white-lead, 
spelt whyte led in Prompt. Parv.; whitelimed, spelt whitlymed, P. 
Plowman, B. xv. 111; while-livered, i.e. cowardly, Hen. V, iii, 2. 34; 
whitewah. And see wheat, whit-ster, Whit-sunday, whitt-le (3). 
ew But not whit-low. 
W) to what place. (E.) M.E. whider; spelt whidir, 
‘Wyclif, Mark, xiv. 12, whidur, id. xiv. 14. (Cf. M.E. fader for 
᾿ "for mother.) = Α. 8. kwider, hwyder, Grein, ii, 120, 
“+ Goth. Awadre, whither, John, vii. 35. Closely allied to Whether, 
and formed from the Teut. base HWA, who, with a compar. suffix 
answering to Aryan -far; see Whether. And see Hither, 2 more 
widely spread word ; Fe whither was coined to accompany it. 
Der. whither-ward, M. E. whiderward, Chaucer, C.T. 11814; whither- 


sovever. 

‘WHITLOW, « painfal swelling on the fingers. (Scand.) 
but a careful tracing of the history of the word will explay 
an extraordinary corruption of quick-flaw, i.e. a flaw or flaking off of 
the skin in the neighbourhood of the quick, or sensitive part of the 
finger round the nail. The word is properly Northern, and of Scand, 
origin, It is still preserved, in an uncorrupted form, in the North. E. 
whickflaw, a whitlow (Halliwell). Here whick is the well-known 
(and very common) Northem form of quick, in the sense of ‘alive’ 


hing 


Hexham. + G.wisgeln, So’also (from the base whisk or Avaish) we qand ‘quick’ part of the finger. This is why the sore was called 
. Zea 


708 WHITSUNDAY. 


WHOLE. 


paronychia. ‘Paronychia, a pretematural swelling or sore, under the®still prefer to conisider A.S. hwita sunnan (occurring in the A.S. 


‘root of the nail, in one’s finger, a felon or whitlow;* Phillips, ed. 1706. 
(Der. from Gk, nap, for καρώ beside, and ὄνυχες, αταιὰς form of br, 

nail.) And this is also why horses were subject to whitlows; in 
farriery, itis a disease of the feet, of an inflammatory kind, occurring 
round the hoof, where an acrid matter is collected (Webster); the 
hoof of the horse answering to the nail of a man. 


‘whitlow ;’ but Palsgrave has: 
chat.’ ‘The spelling whitflaw is commoner still; it occurs 
fn Holland's ἔς, of PI 


white 

Ὁ. xxiii. c. 4. 81; ἃς, δίς, ‘Paronychia . . ἢ the vulj people 
amongst us it is generally called a whitflaw ;’ Wiseman, Surgery, b. 
i,c.11(R)_ Bot i 


parts of the word are properly Scandinavian. 
Tcel, Avika, ‘ the quick under the nail or under a horse's hoof;’ other- 
wise Avikva, ‘the flesh under the nails, and in animals under the 

and Swed. flaga, a flaw, crack, breach, also a flake, Icel. 
to flake off, as skin or slough.’ See Quick and Flaw. 
ἢ Wai easily tumed to whit, which was naturally interpreted as 
white (from the words whit-tawer, whitster), the more so as the 
swelling is often of a white colour; the true sense of the word was 
thus lost, and a whitlow was applied to any similar sore on the finger, 
whether near the quick or not. 

SUNDAY, the seventh Sunday after Easter, com- 
memorating the day of Pentecost. (E.) Lit. white Sunday, as will 
appear. word is old. In the Ancren Riwle, p. 412, 1. 13, we 
have mention of Awitesunedei immediately after a mention of Aoli 
Dursdei, Again, we find: ‘be holi goste, pet pu on Awite sune dei 
‘Sendest'= the Holy Ghost, whom thou didst send on Whit-sunday ; 
Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, i. 209, 1.16. [In Layamon, 1, 31524, we already 
have mention of white sune tide, i.e, Whitsun-tide, which in the later 
version appears in the form Witsontime, shewing that even at that 
early period the word Waite was beginning to be confused with wit ; 
hence the spelling witsondai in Wycliffe’s Works, ed. Arnold, ii, 158, 
159, &c., is not at all surprising. In the same, p. 161, we already 

i ike, ie. Whitsun week.J=A.S. hwlta Sunnan-dag ; only 
in the dat. case Awltan aunnan deg, Α. 8. Chron. an. 1067. How- 
ever, the A.S, name is certified, beyond all question, by the fact that 
it was early transplanted into the Icelandic language, and appears 
there as Avitaswnnu-dagr. In Icelandic we also find hwita-daga, lit. 
‘white days,’ as a name for Whitsun week, which was also called 
‘Avitadaga-vika = whitedays-week, and Avitasunnudags-vika = Whit- 
sunday's week. B. All these names are unmistakeable, and it is 
also tolerably certain that the Ἐν name Waite Sunday is not older 
than the Norman conquest; for, before that time, the name was 
always Pentecoste (see tecost). We are therefore quite sure 
that, for some reason or other, the name Pentecost was then exchanged 
for that of Waite Sunday, which came into common use, and was 
early corrupted into Whit-Sunday, proving that white was soon mis- 
understood, and was wrongly supposed to refer to the wit or wisdom 
conferred by the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, on which 
theme it was easy for the preacher (to whom etymology was no 
object) to expatiate. Nevertheless, the truer spelling has been pre- 
served to this day, not only in English and in modem Icelandic, but 
in the very plainly marked modern Norwegian dialects, wherein it is 
called Kvitsunndag, whilst ‘Whitsan-week is called Kvitsunn-vika, 
obviously from Avit, white, and from nothing else (Aasen). See, 
therefore, White and Sunday. . B. But when we come to 
consider why this name was given to the day, room is at last opened 
for conjecture. Perhaps the best explanation is Mr. Vigfusson’s, in 
the Icel. Dict., who very pertinently remarks that even Bingham 
gives no reference whatever to Icelandic writers, though, from the 
nature of the case, they know most about it, the word having been 
Borrowed by Icelandic whilst it was still but new to English. He 
says: ‘ The great festivals, Yule, Easter, and Pentecost, but esp. the 
two latter, were the great seasons for christening: in the Roman 
Catholic church especially Easter, whence in Roman usage the 
Sunday after Easter was called Dominica in Albis ; but in the Northern 
churches, perhaps owing to the cold weather at Easter-time, Pente- 
cost, as the birthday of the church, scems to have been esp. ap- 
pointed for Shristening and for ‘ordination ; hence the following week 
‘was called the Holy Week (Helga Vika). Hence, Pentecost derived 
its name from the white garments, &c. See the whole », and 
the authorities cited. q It is not likely that this account will be 
accepted by such as prefer their own guess-work, made without 
investigation, to any evidence, however clear. It deserves to be 


Chronicle) as ἃ corruption of the mod. G. pfisesten (which is ac- 
knowledged to be from the Gk. πεντηκοστή). Seeing that pjingsten 
is a modern form, and is an old dative case turned into a nominative, 
the M.H.G. word being pfingeste, we are asked to believe that 
apse became Auwita su, and that nnan was afterwards luckily added! 
is involves the change of pf (really a p) into Aw, and of ste into 
tasu, ἴοι with a simultaneous loss of nge. Comment is needless. 
Der. Whitsun-week, a shortened form for Whitsunday's week (as shewn. 
Teel. hvitasunnudags-vita); and similarly, Waitsun tide. Also 
it-Monday, Whit-Tuerday, names coined to match Whit-Sunday ; 
formerly called Monday in Whitsun-week, &c.; Wycliffe, Works, ii. 161. 
WE: TELE (1), to pare or cut with a knife, (E.) In Johnson's 
Dict. A mere derivative from the sb. whittle, a knife, Timon, v. 1. 
183. Again, whittle is the same as M.E. pwitel, thwitel, a knife, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3931. Lit. ‘a cutter;’ formed, with suffix -el of the 
‘agent (Aryan -ra), from A.S. pwitan, to thwite, to cat, to pare; whence 
the verb which is spelt by legrave Doth thwyte and whyte. See 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 923. 4 The alleged Α. 5. Awitel, a knife, is a 


meré myth ; see ttle (3). 

‘WHITTLE (2), to sharpen. (E.) Used as a slang term; ‘well 
whittled and thoroughly drunk;" Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 387 
(R.) ‘Throughly whitled’ thoroughly drunk; Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, b. xiv. ς. 22, The lit. sense is, sharpened like a whittle or 
knife; see Whittle (1). It has obviously been confused with whet, 
the feequentative of which, however, could only have been whet, 
and does not ‘gccur. 

(3), a blanket. (E.) M.E. whitel, P. Plowman, C. 
xvii. 76..- Α. 8, twitel, a blanket, Gen. ix. 23. Lit. ‘a small white 
thing.’&A.S. Ault, white. See White. 4 Icel. Avitill, a whittle; 

from Avitr, white ; Norweg. Avitel, from Hvit, white (Aasen). Cf. E. 
Blank-et, from F. blanc, white. —_ J Sommer, not understanding this, 
gave ‘knife’ as one sense of A.S. kwitel; he was clearly thinking of 
whittle, which happens to be ἃ corruption of tawitel; see Whittle 
(1).__His mistake bas been carefully preserved in many dictionaries, 

‘WHIZ, to make a hissing sound. (Ε.) ᾿ΤῊς woods do whiz ;* 
Surrey, tr. of Aineid, b. ii, 1. 536. An imitative word, allied to 
Whistle, αν. Cf ice) Avissa'to hiss, to ran with a hissing sound, 
said, ¢.g., of a stream; and cf. E. wheeze. 

WHO, an interrogative and relative pronoun. (E.) ‘Formerly 
who, what, which, were not relative, but interrogative pronouns ; 
whick, whose, whom occur as relatives [micprinted interropatives} as 
early as the end of the twelfth century, but wéo not until the 14th 
century, and was not in common use before the 16th century;’ Morris, 
Hist. Outlines of E. Accidence, § 188.—A.S. Awd, who (interro- 

tively), masc. and fem. ; Awet, neuter; gen. Awas, for all gende: 

oe Awdm [not hwam), also Awdém, for all gend δος. masc. 
ἄτοπα, fem. hwone, neut. Aweet ; instrumental Awi, hwy (mod. E. why) 

Grein, ii. 113; Sweet, A.S. Reader. We now have who=A.S. hwod ; 
what = kwet ; whore = hwas, with ἃ lengthening of the vowel, to agree 
with the vowel of other cases (seldom used in the neuter, though 
there is nothing against it); whom =dat, Adm, but also used for the 
accusative, the old acc. Awone being lost ; why = inst. kui; see Why. 

+ Du. wie, who; wat, what; wiens, whose; wien, whom (dat. and 
acc.) + Icel. Averr, Aver, who; ἀναί, what; Avers, whose; Averjum 
(masc.), whom; pl. Averir, ἂς. 4 Dan, Avo, who; Avad, What; Avis, 
whose; Avem, whom (dat. and acc.) + Swed. vem, who, whom 
(nom, dat, and acc.); ἀναά, what ; Avems, Avars, whose. + G. wer, 
who ; was, what; wessen, wess, whose; wem, 10 whom; wen, whom 
(acc.). + Goth. nom. Awas, bwo, Awa (or Awata); gen. Awis, Awizos, 
Awis; dat. Awamma, Awizai, kwamma; acc. Awana, hwo, kwa (Or 

Ὁ instr, Awe; pl. Awai, &c. Irish and Gael. co.  W. puy. 

+ Lat. quis, quee, guid. + Russ. Fo, chto, who, what.  Lithuan. tas, 
who. 4 Skt, kas, who (masc.), kim, what; kam, whom (acc.) 
B. All from the interrogative base KA (Teat. HWA), who? The 
neuter has the characteristic neut. suffix -d (Lat. id). Tent. -# (EL 
wha-t, Goth. Awa-ta), as in the words i-t, tha-t, ᾿ς whorever, τοῖος 
Also when, where, whe-ther, whi-ch, whi-ther, why. 


501 
‘hale, or in sound health; hence the senses entire, complete, &c., 


fy. 
entire, complete. (E.) ‘The orig. sense is 


have been deduced. The spelling with initial w is curious, and 
points back to a period when a wsound was initially prefixed in 
some dialect and afterwards became general; this pronunciation is 
now again lost. We have other examples in whof=Aot, Spenser, 
F, Ο. ii, τ. 58, 9. 20, &c.; in whore = hore; in whoop = M.E. houpen, 
where the w is still sounded ; and in mod. E. oun as the pronunciation 
of one, where the w is never written. I believe the spelling with w is 
not older than about τῷ. 1509; Palsgrave, in 1530, still writes sole. 
‘A wholle man;’ Golden Booke, ¢. 29; first printed in 1534. 


secorded, as a specimen of English popular etymology, that many g Richardson cites the adv. wholly from Gower; but of course Pauli's 


WHOOP. 


edition (vol. ii. 
‘Wyclif, John, v. 


καλός, excellen 
Skt. halya 

m proves th 
the root is 
whole would 


‘well-made,’ or in the sense ‘to sound, call, praise,” 
whence whole would be ‘praiseworthy,’ is uncertain. ' Fick, i. 520, 
§29, 330. Dere whol-ly, M.E. dolly, holy, in Gower, as above, 
Chaucer, C.T. 601; wholeness (modem). Also whole-some, M.E. 


dolsum, holsom, Chaucer, Troilus, i. 947, spelt Aalswmm in the Ormu- 
lum, 2915, not in A.S., but suggested by Icel. Aeilsamr, salutary, 
formed from sill, whole, with saffix -samr corresponding to E. -some; 
hence whole-somely, whole-ome-ness, Also whole-sale, used by Addison 
(Todd), from the phr. ‘by whole sale,’ as opposed to retail. Also 
deal, q.v.; hol-y,q.¥. Doublet, kale. Φϑ' If we write whole for 
dole, we ought to write whaly for holy: ‘* For their wholy conversacion ;’ 
Roy, Rede Me and be not Wroth, ed. Arber, p. 75, 1. 24. 

"HOOP, to shout clearly and loudly. (F..=Teut.) Here, asin 
the case of whole, whot for dot (Spenser), and a few other words, the 
initial w is unoriginal, and the spelling should rather be hoop. ‘The 
spelling with w dates from about aD. 1500. Palsgrave, in 1530, 
has: ‘I whoope, 1 call, je Auppe;’ yet Shakespeare (ed. 1623) has 
‘Aooping, As You Like δ ili 203. [Oddly enough, the derivative 
whoobub is, conversely, now spelt Aubbub; see Hubbub.) M.E. 
Aoupen, to call, shout, P. Plowman, B. vi. 174; Chaucer, C. T. 15406. 
=F, Aouper, ‘to hoop unto, or call afar off;’ Cot. Of Tent. origin; 
cf. Goth. Awopjan, to boast, Romans, xi. 8. Der. suhoop, sb.; whoop- 
‘ing-cough or A20p-ing-cough; hubb-ub. Doublet, hoop (2), which is a 
mere variation of spelling, and exactly the same word. 

‘WHORE, κα harlot. (Scand.) Ας in the case of whole, g.v., the 
initial w is not older than about a.. 1500. Palsgrave, in 1530, still 
has Aore. In Bale’s Kynge Johan, ed Collier, p. 26, 1. 21, we find 
Acrson, but on p. 76, 1. 12, it is whoreson. (It is remarkable that the 
word Acar, white, as applied to hair, also occurs with initial w at 
about the same per fod.” ‘The heere of his hed was whore’ =the 
hair of bis head was hoar; Monk of Evesham, c. 12; ed. Arber, p. 
331 ΜῈ. Aore, King Alisaunder, 1. 1000; P. Plowman, B. iv. 166. 

1¢ word is certainly not A.S., as would have us believe, 
bat Scandinavian. (The word was miltestre, Matt. xxi. 31, 
founded on the verb to meit.] In the Laws of Cannte (Secular), Φ 
we find Adr-ewén, an adulteress, where the Danish word has the 
wen (ἃ quean) added to it, by way of explanation; Thorpe, Ancient 
Laws, i. 378.—Icel. Adra, an adulteress, fem. of Adrr, an adulterer 
(we also find Aér, neut. sb. adultery); Dan. Aore; Swed. hora. + 
Du. doer. + G. Aure, O.H.G. Awora. 4 Goth. hors, masc., an adul- 
terer, Luke, . The Tevt. . type is HORA, orig. an adul- 
terer, a masc. εἰ 0, Allied to Church-Slavonic turuva, 
an adulteress (ci 


love, desire, kimin, desiring, having sexual intercourse, a lover, 
λάπιαρα, ἃ lascivious woman, &c. y. If this be right, the word 

sb. meant at first no more than ‘lover,’ and afterwards descended 

the scale, as so often happens; this would account for its use in 
Gothic and Icelandic with reference to the male sex. Tn any 
case, we can tell, by phonetic laws, that it is not derived from, nor 
in any way connected with, the verb fo Aire, as is usually asserted by 
a specious but impossible guess. Der. whore-dom, Μ. Ε. hordom, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 204, 1. 20, from Icel. Adrdémr, Swed. hordom, 
whor-ish, Troil. iv. 1. 63, whorish-ly, -mess; -master, K. Lear, i. 2. 
137, Spelt Aore-maister in Palsgrave ; -monger, Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
373 -son, in Bale, Kynge Johan (as above). 

(ORL, a number of leaves disposed in α circle round the stem 
ofa Plant. (E.) It is the same word as wari, which is the name 
for a piece of wood or bone placed on a spindle to twist it by. This 
is also called δ wharrow, a picture of which will be found in Guillim, 
Display of Heraldry, 1664, p. 289; ‘The round ball dsc} at the 
lower end serveth to the fast twisting of the thread. is called a 
wharrow: The likeness between a whar! on a spindle and a whorl of 
leaves is sufficiently close. Palsgrave bi Wharle for a spyndell, 

ὁ  Wharl, whorl are contr. forms for wkarvel, whorvel. Worl. 
γί, wohorwhil, whorle of a spyndyl, Vertebrum,’ Prompt. Parv.; where 
whorlwyl is clearly an error for whorwyl (=wwhorvil). The A.S, name 
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the Flemish weavers; cf, O. Du. worvel, ‘a spinning- 
ham ; also worvelen, ‘to tume, to rele, to twine,’ id.; these words 
are from the same root, and help to account for the vowel o. 

‘WHORTLE-BERRY, a bilberry. (E.) _‘ Airelles, whurtle- 
berries; Cot. From A.S. wyrtil,a small shrub, dimin. of wyrt, a 
wort; see Wort (1). ‘ Biscop-wyrtil;? Wright's Voc.i.31- J Not 
from Aeort-berige = hart-berry, as Lye carelessly asserts. 

‘WHY, on what account. (E.) Way is properly the instrumental 
case of who, and was, accordingly, frequently preceded by the prep. 
sometimes governed that case. M.E. whi. why, 
γι ‘for whi κα on which account, because, id. viii. 9. 
ALS. λεοί, Aw}, wig, instr. case of Awd, who; for Awig, why; 
Grein, ii. 113. See Who. 4 Icel. Avi, why ; allied to Averr, who, 
ναι, what. + Dan. Avi. 4+ Swed. Avi. + O.H.G, awit, wit, Αἰώ, instr, 
case of Awer (G. wer), who. + Goth. Ave, instr. case of suas, who. 
B. The word Aow is either a variation of why, or at the least very 
closely related; March é ifs them, considering A.S. Ad as an 


outcome of A.S. ἀεί, See 


WI-WY. 


WICK (1), the cluster of threads of cotton in a lamp or candle. 
(E.) Spelt ‘sweeke, in Spenser, F.Q. i. 10. 30. M.E. wicke, P. 
Plowman, C. xx. 204; wayke, id. B. xvii. 239; wueke, O. Eng. Homi- 
lies, ii. 47, 1. 30.—A.S, weoca. * Funalia, vel funes, candel-weoca ;* 
Wright's Gtoss.,i. 41, col. 25; pl. eandel-soeoean, id. ii. 36, col. 1. It 
is said to be also spelt svecea, in a gloss (Bosworth). + Ὁ. Du. wiecke, 
‘a _weeke of a lampe, a tent to put into a wounde;’ Hexham. 
+ Low G. wele, lint, to put to a wound, + Dan. vege, a wick. 4 
Swed. veke, a wick ; Widegren. 4 Bavarian wichengarn, wick-yarm, 
Schmeller, 835; he also gives various G. forms, viz. O. H. G. wieche, 
φορεῖ, with a reference to Graff, i. 728. B. The orig. sense is 
simply, ‘ the pliant or soft part and it is closely allied to E. weak. 
‘This will appear, in ‘eutonic language, if the word be care- 


fully examined. The A.S. wdc, weak, and weoca, a wick, are both 
from the same base wic-, appearing in wieen, pp. of wean, to give 
way; see Weak. The Ὁ. Du. wiecke is allied to Ὁ. Du, weect, soft. 


The Low G. wele is allied to Low G. week, soft, whence weken, to 
soften, also to thaw. The Dan. vege is allied to veg, pliant, vis 
yield; this appears more clearly in the Norweg. wi, 
thread, the same word as vik, a bend, from vita, to bend, yield. 
The Swed. veke, a wick, is from the adj. vek, weak, soft; cf. vekna, to 
soften. The Bavarian wichengarn is nightly connected by Schmeller 
with G. weick, soft, pliant. γ. The present is a case where 
attention to the vowel-sounds is particularly useful; by ordinary 
phonetic laws, the A. S. weoca is for wica*, and the A. 8. wde is for 
waic*, strengthened form of wic; and similarly in other languages. 
The application of soft, pliant, &c., to a piece of lint, to a ‘vist of thread 
for a wick, or :as in Norwegian) to a skein of thread, is obvious enough. 
δ. The dimin. form appears in Bavar. wickel, a bunch of flax, as 
much as is put on the distaff at once; hence the G. verb wickeln, 
to wind up, wrap up, roll round, which is a mere derivative. See 
Wicker. 4 The Icelandic word bears only a casual resemblance, 
and is really unconnected. It is ἀνεγὲτ, lit. ‘ that which is kindled,’ 
from bveykja, to quicken, kindle, allied to E. quick; see Quick. It 
is just possible that the word has been corrupted, in Icelandic, by 2 
mistaken notion as to the orig. sense. But it must not mislead us. 

WICK (a), a town. (L.)  A.S. wic, a village, town; Grein, ii, 
688. Not E., but borrowed.= Lat. μέσων, a village; see Vicinity. 

‘WICK (3), WICH, a creck, bay. (Scand) | In some place- 

‘’c.=Icel. vik, a small creek, inlet, bay; see 
not easy, in all cases, to distinguish between 
above. Ray, in his Account of Salt-making 
(E.DS., Gloss, B. 15, p. 20), mentions Nant-awich, North-wich, Middle 
wich, Droitavich; here wich = brine-pit, merely a peculiar yse of Icel. 
vik above. 

‘WICKED, evil, bad, sinful. (E.) The word wicked was orig. 3 
past participle, with the sense ‘rendered evil,’ formed as if from a 
verb wikken *, to make evil, from the obsolete adj. wikke (dissyllabic), 
evil, once common. Again, the adj. wikke was orig. a sb., viz. A. 
wicca, masc., a withrd, wicee, fem., a witch. Hence the adj. wikke 
meant, literally, ‘witch-like ;) and wikked is precisely a doublet of 
the mod. E. bewitched, without the prefix, and used in the sense of 


‘was Aueorfa; we find " Vertelum (sic), hweorfa.’ in a list of spinning- g* abandoned to evil’ rather than ‘controlled by witch-craft’ M. E. 
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wikbed, as in the adv. ivikked-ly, Chaucer, C. T. 8599; spelt wickede, 
def. form of wicked, Layamon, later text, 14983, where it takes the 
place of swicfulle (deceitful) in the earlier text. This is prob. the 
earliest instance of the word. B. The shorter form wikke is 
common; it occurs in Havelok, 688; P. Plowman, B. v. 229; Chaucer, 
C.T. 1089, 5448, 15429, &c. It became obsolete in the 1th century 
‘as an adj., but the sb. is still in use in the form witch, See further 
under Witch. Der. wicked-ly; wicked-ness, M. E. wikkednesse, P. 
Plowm, Β, v. 290. 
‘WICKER, made of twigs. (E. or Scand.) ‘A wicker bottle; 
Oth. ii. 3. 152 (folios ‘eigen bottle). Wicker is properly a sb., 
meaning ἃ pliant twig. M. E. wiker, wikir ; ‘Wykyr, to make wythe 
baskettys, or to bbynde wythe thyngys (i.e. to make baskets with, or 
bind things with], Vimen, vituli, ‘Prompt. Parv. ‘ Wycker, osier ;" 
Palsgrave. The A.S. form does not appear; but was prob. of the 
form wicor δ, with suffix -or as in eald-or, an elder, AleaAt-or, laughter, 
sig-or, victory, telg-or, a twig (=prov. E. teller, tiller), &c. The 
derivation is clear enough ; it is formed with suffix -or, -er (Aryan 
-ra) from wie-, base of gewic-en, pp. of wican, to give way, bend, 
ly; see Weak. |. This is certified by cognate words in the 
dialects; and perhaps E. wicker may even have been borrowed 
from Scandinavian. We find O. Swed. wika, to bend, whence week, αὶ 
fold, wickla, to fold, wrap round (Ihre); also Swed. dial. vekare, vekker, 
vikker (which is our very word), various names for the sweet bay- 
Teaved willow, Salix fittandea, lit. ‘the bender,’ from veka, to bend, 
to soften, allied to Swed vika, to fold, to- double, to plait (Wide- 


tow on a distaff, G. wickel, a roll, whence wickeln, to wind up, rall 
up, wrap up; all from the fundamental notion of ‘soft,’ or ‘ bending,’ 
see Wick. And see Witch-elm. 
small gate. (F.,=Scand.) _M.E. wiket, P. Plow- 
man, B. v. 611; Rom. of the Rose, 528. = O.F. wiket*, which is 
certainly the correct form, though Littré’s quotations only give us 
the forms wistet (with intrusive s) and viguet; mod. F. guicket, a 
wicket. Littré also cites the Walloon wicket, Norman viguet, Prov. 
guisquet, all of them deduced from the common form wiket*, A 
dimin. sb. formed from Icel. vik-inn, pp. of the strong verb vikja, to 
move, turn, veer; so that wicket is, literally, ‘a small turning thing,’ 
which easily gives way. It was esp, used of 8 small door mae 
within a large gute, easily opened ghd shut. Cf. Swed. vicka, to 
wag ; Swed. dial. vekka, vikka, to totter, see-saw, go backwards and 
forwards (Rietz); Swed. vika, to give way, vika dt sidan, to tum 
aside. B. Littré and Scheler (following Diez) derive the F. 
word from Icel. vik, said to mean ‘a lurking-place ;* the Icel. Dict. 
bnly gives vit, the comer of the mouth, vik, a bay, creek, inlet; but 
it makes no ultimate difference, since all these are from the same 
strong verb vikja, and it is just as well to go back to it at once. The 
Teel. vikja is cognate with A. 5. wican (pp. gewicen), to give way; see 
further under Weak. Cf. Ο. Du. wick , a wicket, from wicken, ‘to 
shake or to wagge,’ Hexham; also wincket, ‘a wicket,’ id., from 
the nasalised form of the same root; see Wink. Β. In the 
me of cricket, the wicket was at first (a. Ὁ. 1700) lit. ‘a small gate,’ 
ing 2 feet wide by 1 foot high; but the shape has so greatly 
altered that there is no longer any resemblance. See the diagrams in 
the Eng. Cyclop. div. Arts and Sciences, Supplement ; 5. v. Cricket. 
WIDE, , Μ. Ἐν wid (with long 
wide (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C.T. 28..- Α.8. wid, wide; Grein, ii. 
690. + Du. wijd.  Icel. vidr.- Swed. and. Dan. vid.+G. weit, 
O.H.G. wit." B. All from Teut. type WIDA, wide, Fick, iii. 103. 
Perhaps ted’ or set apart; from the 
¥ WID) 


the orig. sense is ‘se] 
Ἡ, to separate (Fick, i. 786). This is not a well-marked root, 
but we find Skt, vyadh, to pierce (answering to a base vids); cf. vedha, 
iercing, breaking through. It is remarkable that the Skt. vedkana, 

a piercing or perfora n, also means depth, which is extension 
downwards instead of sideways. Der. wide-ly, -ness; wid-en, verb, 
Cor. i. 4. 44, with which cf. ME widen, Prompt. Parv., imperative 
wide, Palladius on Husbandry, iii. 923, though the mod. suffix -en is 
not the same as the ending of the M. E. infin. widen (see this explained 
under Waken). Also wid-ta, not an old word, used in Drayton's 
Battle of Agincourt, st. 14, as equivalent to the older sb. wideness ; 
formed by analogy with leng-th, bread-th, &c.; cf. Icel. vidd, width. 

‘WIDGEON, the name of a kind of duck. (F.,-Teut.) ‘A 
wigion, bird, glswcea τ᾿ Levins, ed. 1570. The suffix and form of the 
word shews that it is certainly French; and it is clear that the E. 
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word has preserved an older form (presumably wigeou ® ὁγ wingeon *) 
than can be found in French, Litté gives the three forms vigcon, 
vingeon, gingeon, a8 names of the ‘whistling duck’ (canard siflewr). 
The variation of the initial letter, which is either v or g, can only be 
accounted for by assuming an O. F. initial w, as above, and this is 
confirmed, past all doubt, by the E. form. . And we can 
farther assume that the O. F. word was of Tent. origin, as is the case 
with nearly all words commencing with w. It was also prob. a 
Norman word, and of Scand. origin; probably from Dan. and Swed. 
vinge.a wing; cf. Norweg, vingla, to utter, ap about. fT will 
it. 


here note the curious O. F. vengeron, ‘a dace, or dare-fish,” 
‘WIDOW, αὶ woman whose husband is dead. (E.) Μ. Ε. widewe, 


connection is just possible. 


widwe, Chaucer, C. 1173.—A.S. widwe, weodive ; also wudwe, 
uudiwe, wydewe, 692. + Du. weduwe. -+ G. wittwe, O.H.G. 
witewa, witewa, witiwa. 4 Goth. widwwo, widowo. . The Teut. 


is WIDUWA (WIDUWAN), fem. sb., a widow, Fick, iii. 304. 
urther cognate with Lat. μήδεα, fem. of widens, deprived of, bereft 
of (whence E, void), which gave rise to Ital. vedova, Span. νέμάα, F. 
‘verve, a widow: also with W. gweddw, Russ, vdova, Skt. vidhavd, ἃ 
widow. Ὑ. Here the Lat. d, as in other cases, answers to Skt. da, 
and the root is ψ' WIDH, to lack, want, hence, to be bereft of. This 
root is preserved in the Skt. vindA, to lack (not in Benfey), for which 
see the St. Petersburgh Dict. vol. vi. 1070. See Fick, as above, 
@ The etymology of Skt. vidkavd in Benfey (from vi, separate from, 
and daava,a husband) is unsatisfactory, as it entirely isolates the 
Skt. word from the rest of the series. See Curtius, ii. 46; Max 
Miiller, Selected Essays, i. 333. The corresponding Teut. base would 
be WID, to lack; as in Goth. widu-wairns, orphaned, comfortless, 
John, xiv. 18; from wair,a man,a husband. Der. widow, verb, 
Cor. ν. 6.153 3 widow-hood, Μ. Ε. wilewekad, Holi Meidenhad; p. 23, 
1.20; widower, M. E. widewer, widwer, P. Plowman, A. 10. 194, B. 9. 
174, formed by adding -er; cf. G. wittwer. And see void. 

‘Winn, to manage, to use. (E.) ΜΕ. swelden, to govem, also 
to have power over, to possess, Wyclif, Matt. v. 4, Lake, xi. 1 
18.-- Α. 8. geweldan, gewyldan, to have power over, Gen, iii, 16; 
Mark, v. 4. This is a weak verb, answering to M.E. welden, and 
mod. ¥. wield, which are also weak verbs; all are derivatives from 
the strong verb wealdan (pt. t. wedld, pp. wealden), to have power 
over, govern, rule, possess. - Icel. valda, to wield. + Dan, volde, 
commonly forvolde, to occasion. + Swed. vdlla (for vdlda), to occa 
sion,  G. walten, O.H.G. waltan, to dispose, manage, rule. Goth. 
waldan, to govern. Β. All from Teut. base WALD, to govern, 
rule; Fick, iii. 299. Further cognate with Russ. υἱαάίείε, to reign, 
rule, possess, make use of, Lithuan. waldyti, to rule, govern, posses. 
‘The Aryan base is WALDH, to rule, an extension of 4/WAL, to 
be strong; see Valid. Der. wield-er, un-wield-y. 

‘WIFE, a woman, a married woman, (Ε) ΜΕ. wif (with 
long i), wyf, Chaucer, C.T. 447, 1733 pl. wyues (νει). id. 234.— 
A.S. wif, a woman, wife, remarkable as heing ἃ nexter sb., with pl. 
wif like the singular. Du. wijf, woman, wife; fem. + Icel. vif, 
neut. a woman ; only used in poetry. viv, fem. + G. weib, 
neut. a woman; O.H.G. wip. |. Fick (iii. 305) gives the Teut. 
type as WIBA. The form of the root is WIB=Aryan WIP; in 
accordance with which we find O.H.G. weibén, weipén, to waver, 
be irresolute, Lat. wibrare, to quiver, Skt. vep, to tremble; so that 
the orig. sense of wiba would appear to be ‘trembling;" cf. Skt. 
vepas, a trembling, which is a neuter sb. We might perhaps inte 
this as an epithet of ‘a bride;” but the real origin of the word re- 
mains obscure. It is usual to explain the word as‘ weaver,’ but 
this cannot be reconciled with its form. The A.S. for ‘to weave’ is 
wefan; a male weaver was called webba, and a female weaver seb- 
bestre; and to equate wif with wedbestre is to give up all regard for 
facts.’ Der. wifelite, Cymb. iii. 2. 8, fish-wife, i.e. fish-woman ; 
mid-wife, q.v.; house-wife (see House) ; wive, v., A.S. wifian, Luke, 


xx, 24. Also wo-man, 4.V. 

‘WIG, a peruke. (Du.j=F,=Ttal,=L.) _ Wig occars frequently 
in Pope; Moral Essays, iii. 65, 295, &c., and is merely a shortened 
form of periwig, which is much older, and occurs in Shakespeare. Cf. 
bus for omnibus. See further under Periwig and Peruke. Der. 


“EEG 

(GHT (1), a person, creature. (E.) ΜΕ. τοῖμ, wight, Chan- 
cer, C.T. 848, =A. 5, wit (very common), a creature, animal, person, 
thing; also spelt wuht, wyAs, and used both as fem. and neut.; Grein, 
ii. 703. + Du. wickt, ἃ child.  Icel. vettr, a wight; vetta, a whit. 
+ Dan. verte, an elf.  G. wicht. + Goth. waikts, fem., waiks, neut., 
a whit, a thing B. It is probable that the fem. and neut. sbs. 
were orig. distinct, but they were early confused. Fick gives the 
Teut. type as WEHTI, fem. sb, a wight, being, elf. The orig. sense 
is ‘something moving,’ a moving object, an extremely convenient 
Word for pointing to something indistinctly seen at ἃ distance, which 


WIGHT. 


WIMBLE. 711 


might be ἃ man, child, animal, or (in the imagination of the Aryan) @cer, 3403.-- Ἁ. 8, wil, or wile, a wile, A.S. Chron. an. 1128; also in 


anelf or demon. From the Teat. base WAG (A. 5. wegan), to move, 
also to carry, represented by mod. E. weigh; see Weigh. Cf. E. 
‘og, from the same root. The word weigAt is a later formation from 
the same A.S. verb. Wait is nothing but another spelling of wight. 
Doublet, sokit. 

WIGHT (2), nimble, active, strong. (Scand.) ‘He was so 
wimble and so wight ;’ Spenser, Shep. Kal. March, οι. ΜΕ. wight, 
viz, valiant, P, Plowman, B. ix. 217 Layamon, 20688.—Icel. vigr, 
in fighting condition, serviceable for war; the final t seems to have 
‘been’ caught up, in ἃ mistaken manner, from the neut. vigt, which 
was used in certain phrases; " peir ἀτάρα karla ῥά er vigt var at’ = 
they smote the men that might be slain, i.e. the men who were ser- 
viceable for war ; referring to the rale not to slay women, children, 
or helpless men. See Icel. Dict. For a similar instance of final ¢ 
from Icelandic, see Want, Thwart, Tuft (2). The same word as 
Swed. vig, nimble, agile, active (whence vigt, nimbly), allied to A.S. 
iglic, warlike.” Br From the sb, which appears ao Teel. vig, A.S. 
wig, war. The Icel, vg, war, is derived from Icel. vega, to fight, 
smite (quite distinct from vega, to move, weigh), allied to Goth. 
weigan, weihan (pt. t. waik, pp. wigans), to fight, strive, contend.— 
Teut. base WIH, to fight; Fick, iii. 303, Allied to Lat. uincere, 


to fight, conquer; see Victor. 
‘WEGWAME an Indian but or cabin, (N. American Indian.) In 
books relating to N. America. --' Algonquin (or Massachusetts) τού, 


his house, or dwelling-place ; this word, with possessive aid locative 
affixes, becomes wékow-om-ut, in his (or their) house; contracted by 
the English to weekwam and wigwam ;' Webster. 
WILD, self-willed, violent, untamed, uncivilised, savage, desert. 
(Ε) In Barbour’s Bruce, we find will of red=wild of rede or 
counsel, at a loss what to do, i. 348, iii. 494, xiii. 4775 will of wanem 
wild of wening or thought, at a loss, i. 323, ii. 471. vii. 225. The 
form will, here used as an adj., is simply due to the fact that the Icel. 
form for ‘wild’ is villr, which stands for vildr by the assimilation 
so common in Icelandic. By themselves, these passages would 
not by any means prove any connection between wild and will; 
me less, the connection is real, as aj from a consideration 
of the words cognate with wild, (See further below.) M.E. wilde, 
very rarely wielde, thong we find ‘a wielde olyue-tre’ in Wyclif, Rom. 
αἰ. 17; spelt wylde, Rob. of Glouc. p. 57, 1. 14.<A.S. wild, Grein, ii. 
705. Ης gives the examples: se wilda fugel =the wild bird; wilde 
dedr =wild deer or animals. + Du, wild, proud, savage. 4 Icel. vilir 
(for vildr), wild; also astray, bewildered, confused. + Dan. and 
Swed. vild. + G. wild, O. H. G. wildi. 4 Goth. wiltheis, wild, unculti- 
vated, Mark, i. 6; Rom.xi. 7. B, All from Teut.type WEL-THA, 
astray, wild ; the Goth. form wil-theis is important, because the Goth. 
-th- answers to Lat. -t-, used as a suffix with pp. force; cf. Lat. 
rectus, right, orig. a pp. form. The orig. sense is, doubtless, that 
which is indicat the Icel. vilir and by the common E. use of the 
word, viz. ‘actuated by wif,’ and by that only. A wild animal 
wanders at its own ‘sweet will;’ to act wildly is to act wilfully, 
Though we cannot deduce A. 8. wild from A. 5. willa, sb., will, we can 
refer them to the same verb to will, once a strong verb and of great 
antiquity, as shesn by the A.S. ic wol, I will, Similarly, the W. 
iit, wild, savage, and jilys, the will, are from the same root. 
further under Will ὧν Der. wild, sb., Merch. Ven. ii. 7. 41, 
MAE, wilde, Rob, of Glouc., p. 553, 1. 10; wild-ly; wild-nes, spelt 
wyyldnesse in the Prompt. Parv.; wild-fire, M.E. wylde fur, Rob. of 
Glone. p. 410, 1.12; wild-ing, a wild or crab-apple, Spenser, F.Q. 
ii Also be-wild- νιν wildervness, 4.¥. 
88, ‘or waste place. (E.) ΜΕ. wilder- 
neat, Ancren Riwle, p. 158, 1. 18, [Not found in A.S.; Somner’s 
suggestion of an adj. wildedren is not authorised.) Wildernasse first 
appears in Layamon, 30335; and stands for wildern-nesse. It is 
formed by adding the M.E. suffix -nesse to the shorter word wilderne, 
which was used in the same sense. Thus, in the Ancren Riwle, 
160, 1. 7, one MS. has wilderne in οἵ wildernesse. So also in 
yyamon, 1. 12387 ‘par is wode, bar is water, bar is wilderne muchel” 
= there is wood, there is water, there is a great desert. This M. E. 
wilderne, a desert, clearly answers to an Α. 5. wildern*, adj, (not 
found), larly formed with the common suffix - (=-en, cf. silver-n, 
gold-en) from the A.S. wilder, a wild animal; so that wildern* = of 
or belonging to wild animals, hence, substantively, a desert or wild 
place. B. The Α. 8. wilder, a wild animal, is Fiven in orci. 
705, and occurs in the gen. sing. wildres, nom. pl. wildro, gen. pl. 
ναι It is certainly ‘shortened form of wild dedr, ἃ wild animal 
(lit. wild deer), which is also written wildedr ; see examples in Grein 
οἵ wild-dedr or wildedr. It follows that wilderness is short for wild- 
deer-en-ness, -ness being added to wild-deeren, adj, of or belonging to 
wild deer. See Wild and Deer. And see be-wilder. 


the comp. frgewil lit.» Aying wile, an arrow of Satan, Grein, i. 
306. + Icel. vél, val, an artifice, craft, device, fraud, trick, con- 
trivance. Root unknown. Perhaps we may compare Lithuan. wylus, 
deceit ; wilti, to deceive. Der. wil-y, M.E. wili, wely, Cursor Mundi, 
11807; wil-imess.  Doublet, guile; w! guile, 

obstinate, self-willed. (E.) Μ. Ἐ. wilful, Life of 
Beket, ed. Black, L 1309 (Stratmann). Formed with suffix μι 
(= full) from A. 8. will, will; see Will (2). Der. wilful-ly, M.E. 
wilfulliche, in the sense ‘ willingly,’ O. Eng. Homilies, i. 279, 1. 8; 
wilfd-nen, ME. wilfdnene, O. eng Homilies, ii. 71. 

(1), to desire, be willing. (E.) M.E. willen, infin, ; pres.t. wol, 
Chaucer, C.T. 42; pt.t, wwolde (whence mod. E, would), id 357. AS. 
willan, rein, i. 708. Pres. sing. τ and  p-unle, wyle (whence 
MLE. wul, wol), wille, wylle; ap. wilt ; pl. willad, wyllaB; pt.t. wolde, 
2 p. woldest, pl. woldan. woldon, or woldun. 4 Du. willen.+ Icel. vilja; 
pt.t. vilda, + Dan, ville. $ Swed. vilja.  G. wollen ; pr.t. will, pt.t. 
wollte.4-Goth. wiljan, pt. t. wilda.--Lithuan. weliti.Lat. welle ; pr. t. 
wolo, pt. t. wolui. Gk. βούλομαι, I will, I wish. + Skt. eri, to choose, 
select, prefer. B. All from 4/WAR, to choose; Fick, i. 3113 
ili. 296; whence also Ὁ. wakl, choice, E. well, adv., will, sb., ὅς. 
Der. will-ing, orig. a pres. part. will-ing-ly; will-ing-ness. Also 
will (2), q.¥. Also will-ynill-y, answering either to will I, nill I, 

whether I will or whether I nill (will not), or to will he, mill he, 
whether he will or whether he nill (will not), as in Hamlet, v. 1. 
18; we also find will we, ill we, Udall, on τ St. John, cap. 2 (R.); 
will you, nill you, Tam. Shrew, ii. 1.273; cf. A.S. nillan (short for 
ne willan), not to wish, Grein, ii. 296, cognate with Lat, nolle (short 
for ne elle); and see Hobnob. From the same root are well (1), 
wilful, weal, wild, vol-unt-ar-y, vol-upt-w-ous, 
‘WILL (3), sb., desire, wish. (E) M.E. wille, Wyclif, Luke, ii. 
14-=A.S, willa, will, Grein, ii, 706.<A.S. willan, verb, to wish; 
see Will (1). Du. wil. $ Icel. vili. + Dan. villie, + Swed. vilja. + 
G. wille. $ Russ. volia. Cf, Lat, voluntas. Der. wil-ful, qv. 

YW, a tree, with pliant branches. (Ε) M.E. wilow, 
wilwe, Chaucer, C.T. 2924.—A.S. welig; ‘Salix, welig;' Wright's 
Voc. i, 285, col. 2.-+ Du. wilg; O. Du. wilge (Hexham). + Low G. 
wilge (another Low G. name is wickel), |. The Low G. wichel 
is clearly allied to E. wicker and to Α. 5. wiean, to 


ive way, bend ; 
the tree being named from the pliancy of its boughs. The name 
willow has a similar origin, as is commemorated in the fact that the 
prov. E. willy not only means ἃ willow, but also a wicker-basket, like 
the weele or fish-basket of which an illustration is given in Guillim, 
Display of Heraldry (1664), p. 316. The A.S. wel-ig is from the 
Teut. base WAL, to turn, wind, roll, appearing in G. welle, ἃ wave 
(lit, that which rolls), but chiefly in various extended forms, such as 
ἘΞ wal-k, wel-t-in, wel-t-er, Goth. wal-wjan, to roll, &c. The exact 
equivalent occurs in Lithuanian, which has wel-ti, to full cloth, sw 
wel-ti, to mat hair together. Thus a willow is a tree, the twigs of 
which can be plaited into baskets. y. A much commoner name 
for the tree in A.S. is sitig, mod. E. withy, with just the same orig, 
sense. See Withy. And cf. Wicker. 

‘WIMBERBY, the same as Winberry, a; 

‘WIMBLA (1), a gimlet, an instrament for boring holes. (Scand. 
M.E. wimbil, spelt wymby! in the Prompt. Parv., where we also fi 
the verb wymbelyn, or wymmelyn, to bore.= Dan. vimmel, an augur, 
tool for boring. The traces of the word are but sli because 
vimmel (standing for vimpel) is ἃ parallel form to, or a fa 
nunciation of vindel, anythit 


liar 


Pearcer 
ice versa, 


I suppose this to be similarly corrupted from wendel, as appearing in 
wendel-trap, winding-stairs, and in other compounds, prob. by con- 
fusion with’ wemelen, to skip about, for which see below. | @] The 
prov. E. whims, ἃ windlass (Vksk., Halliwell), is a mere corruption of 
winch ; and prov. E. wim, an engine for drawing ore (Halliwell), is 
perhaps short for shims, or else for windas, an engine used for raising 
stones see Windlass (1), Der. imi, 

‘WIMBLE (2), active, nimble. (Scand.) ‘He was sp wimble and 
so wight ν᾿ Spenser, Shep. Kal. March, gt. The true sense is full of 


motion, skipping about. Spenser perhaps picked up the word in the 
North of England. ‘The δ (as often after m) is excrescent, and due 


‘WILE, a trick, a sly artifice. (Ε.) Μ. Ε. wile (dissyllabic), Chan-g to stress. Swed. vimmel-, in comp. vimmelhantig, giddy, whimsical ; 


‘WIMPLE. 


whence vimmrig, skit horses. The verbs 
atince of Seed. dal, vima, to be giddy, 
liness, whence E. wim, misspelt whim; see 
᾿ jan. vimse, to skip about, vims, quick. + 
Du. wemelen, to move about, or ‘to remove often,’ Hexham; ἃ fre- 
WIMPCE, ἘΝ coreg ¢ for the neck. (E) Τὰ Spenser, F.0.1 
ἃ co for the nec! 
12, 233 hence wimpled, Shak, L.L.L. ili. 81. M. 
wimpel, Chaucer, C. τ, 1 


hasalised forme ‘orth suffix areas "ra) from the Teat. base 
to twist or bind round; see Wisp. And see Gimp. 
‘WIN, to gain by labour or contest, eam, obtain. (4) The 
‘orig. sense was to endure, fight, struggle; hence to ΕΣ ας for 
gain by struggling. M.E. winnen, pt. t. wan, won, Chaucer, C.T. 

3 PP. wonnen, id. 879. -- Α. 5. winnan, ta fight, labour, endure, 


fer; pt. t. wane, pp. wunnen, Grein, ii, 715. -+ Du. winnen, pt. t. 
‘won, Pp. gewonnen. ha cel. vinna, pt. t. vara, pp. unninn, to work, toil, 
win. +Dan. vinde (lor vinne). + Swed. vinna, 4 G. gewinnen, O.H.G. 
winnan, to fight, strive, earn, suffer. + Goth. winnan, pt. t. wann, Pp. 
wwanans, to suffer. δ. All from Teut. base WAN, to worl 
suffer, strive; Fick, iii, 286.—4/WAN, to desire, hence to strive for; 
whence Skt. vas, to ask, beg for, also to honour, Lat. Uen-us, desit 
love, uen-er-ari, to honour; Fick, i. 768. Der. winn-er, winn-in 
‘also’ win-some, q.¥, From the same root are wean, ween, won-t, 
also ven-er-e-al, ven-er-ai 
* WIMBEERY, δ whortleberry. 
are called, in some parts, swimberries or winberrit 
form, in Halliwell, is the more correct. — Α. 8. wharberie, win-berige, 
Bone lit. ἃ wine-berry, Matt. vii. 16; Luke, vi.44. See Wine 
an 


'WINGE, ‘WINCH, to shrink or start back. (F.,—M. H.G.) 
Μ. Ε. wincen, winsen, winchen. ‘It is the wone of wil to wynse and to 
kyke’ = it is the wont of Will (wilfalness) to wince and to kick, P. 
Plowman, C. v. 22. ' Wyncyn, Calcitro;’ Prompt. Parv. Spelt 
wynche, Allit. Morte Arthure, 2104. — + winchir 5, not found, 
necessarily the older form of guinchir, ‘to wrigle, writhe, winche a 
toeside’ ἢ. δ. on the one site, aside]; Cot. ' Roquefort gives 
guincher, guinchir, to wince; also guencher, guenchir, guencir, ganchir 
(p. 664, misprinted gavehir elsewhere), the same; Burguy gives 
ganchir, guenchir, ἐγ. -- M. H.G. wenken, wenchen, to wince, start 
aside ; cf. also poll Ὅς H.G.wankon, weak verb, the same. = M.H.G. 
‘wane, ἃ start aside, side or back movement.=—M. H. G. wank, 
winken, to move aside, to nod ; the same as G. winken, to Ὡς 
nate with E. Wink, q.v._Wince is, in fact, merely the secondary 
verb formed from wink, Cf. G. wanken, to totter, waver, stir, budge, 
flinch, shrink back. 


‘WINCH, the crank of a wheel or axle. (E) Μ.Ὲ. winche; 
spelt wynche, Palladius on Husbandry, b.i.1. 426. Cf. prov. E. wink, 
@ periwinkle, also a winch; Hall well. E. Cornwall twink, * th 
wheel by which straw-rope is "EDS.= 
gril wince,’ Wright's Vos. 
for girgillus, a winch ; see Ducange. 
obvious; and both winch and winkle are plainly derivatives from Teut. 
base WANK, to bend sideways. nod, totter, &c.; see further under 
‘Wink. A winch was imply ἃ a bend,’ hence a bent handle; cf. 
A.S. wincel, a comer (Gomner): M. H. G.wenke,a bending or crook- 
ing, cited by Fick, iii, 288; Lithuan. winge, 3 bend or tum of a river 
or road. And see Winkle, ‘Wench. 

‘WIND (1), air in motion, breath. (E.) M.E. wind, wynd, Wy- 
clif, Matt. xiv. 24. = Α. 5. wind, Grein, ii. 712. 4 Du. wind. + Icel. 
vindr, + Dan. and Swed. vind. + G. wind, O.H.G. wint. + Goth. 
winds, winths, β. All from the Teut. type WENDA, or WENTHA, 
wind, Fick, iii. 279. Cognate with Lat. wentus, W. gwynt, wind ; orig. 

part., signifying ‘blowing,’ and answering to the Gk. pres. part. 
der (stem afert-), blowing. The Gk. dels, from ἄημι, to blow, ἄειν, 
to breathe, is from Anan AW, to blow, which also appears in the 
form WA, to blow. the latter form we have Skt. vd, to blow, 
vdtas, wind, Goth. waian, to blow; Russ. vieiate, to blow, vieter’, 
wind, Lithuan. wéjas, wind ; as well as Lat. wentus and E, wind. 
Curtivs, i. 484, From the form AW we have E. air, qv. And see 

‘Weather. Der. wind, to blow a hom, pp. winded, Much Ado, i. 1. 
243, oddly corrupted to wound (by confusion with the verb fo wind), 

Scotty Lady of the Lake, i. 1.17; &c. 
wind-bound, Milton, Hist. of Brit Ὁ, 


ιν of 
3 cogs 


wind-age, ἃ coined word ; 


WINE. 


. vimmla, to be giddy or siti 5 of ef. Swed. Gial. vimmra, ® that that which falls from trees, &c., being blown down by the wind, 


ἴεος of good fortune that costs nothing, Beaum. and 
Fiber ¢ Captain, ii. 1 (Fabritio), also used in a bad sense 

downfall), Bacon, Essay 29, Of Kingdoms; wind-mill, M. E. wind- 
mulle, Rob. of Glouc. p. 547, 1.22; wind-pipe, spelt seyndpype in Pals- 
grave; wind-row, a row of cut grass exposed to the wind, Holland, 
te of Pliny, b. xy xviii. yen 28 ; wind-ward; wind-y, A. νάϊ, Greia, i i. 
113i And see wind-ow, winn-ow, vent 
MIND Gt turn round, coil, i encirle, ist round. 4) ME 


This is ἃ nasalised form of 
feed (2). Der. wind-ing, 
wander, q.v.; wonder, qv. Ὁ 


“WINDLAss (1), @ machine with an axle, for raising heavy 
weights. (Scand.) The spelling windlass is ἃ corruption, due to 

ular etymology (as if the word were from wind, verb, and lace), 
Pat to confusion with the word below. [It is worth noting that 
there was also a word windle, a wheel on which yarn is wound (see 
Halliwell), whence the pl. windles, wheels, axles, in Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, b. xxxvi. c. 15; this is from A. S.windel, of which the usual 
sense ce a Loe basket, Exod. 


B. Here vinda is 
dss is cognal 


18, The root of dss is not known; the er connection with 
Lat. asswla is very doubtful. In any case, the Icel, dss has nothing to 
do with axis or axle, as some suggest. + Du. windas, a windlass; 
O. Du. windaes, ‘a windlasse or an engine,’ Hexham ; where aes ( wlcel. 
dss. a beam) is quite distinct from O. Du. asse (mod Du, as), an axis. 
‘WINDLASS (2), a circuit, circuitous way. (Hybrid ; E. and Ἐς, 
-L) | Shak. has windlasses, Hamlet, ii 1.65. _* Biddin ‘them fetch 
ἃ windlasse ἃ great way about ;’ Goldi Sse Cesan fol. 206 (R.) 
‘And fetched a windlasse round about ; Golding, tr. of. Ovid (ste 
right’s note on Hamlet). ‘I now fetching a windlesse,’ Lyly, 
iphues, ed. Arber, p. 270. Apparently compounded of wind (verb) 
nt Jace ; it must be remembered that the old sense of lace was a 
snare of twisted strin , 89 that the use of it in the sense of 
not remarkable, Thus svndlos prob, mwindtact,« winding 
bend, circuitous track. 's suggestion that windlass stands 
for an older form pi ‘the usual Α. 8. suffix -εἰς, for which 


windels has as yet been detected ; ihe A.S. windel means ‘a woven 


for air and an [The A.S. word was Sent (=ey2thrill), cd 
15; also edgdura (= eye-door), according to Bosworth.) M. E. 

, Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 
Riwle, p. 50, note a; windowe, P. Plowman, B. ; Wyclif, Acts, 
xx, 9.=Icel. vindawga, a window ; lit. ‘ wind-eye.’=Icel. vindr, wind ; 
and auga, an eye, cognate with A.S. edge, an eye. + Dan. vindue, a 
window ; cf. vind, wind, and die, an eye; but Dan. vindue is directly 
from the O.Norse form. See Wind (1) and Eye. 41 Butler has 
windore, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 2.1. 214, as if from wind and door ; but this 


is prob. nothing but a corruption. 
“WINE, the fermented ce of the vine. (1) ΜΈ. win (with 


long ὃ), Chaucer, C. Τ. 637. = A.S. win, Grein, ii, 712. — Lat. uinum, 
wine (whence aiso Goth. wein, G. wein, O. H.C. soln, Da. wij 
vin, Swed. vin, Dan. viin\. + Gk. οἶνος, wine, allied to οἴνη, the vine. 
τ VWI, to twine; see Withy. β. ‘The Northem names, Goth. 
wein, G. win, δες. are undoubtedly to be regarded (with Jac. Grimm, 
Gram. fi. 46) as borrowed; so also Ο. Irish fin, wine, i, aes Poet 
very appropriately compares the Lith. apuynys, tendril 

tyne hope. ΤῊΣ Skt. wais,a braid of hair. also tekone s here. We 
cannot see why the fru of the twining plant should not itself have 
been called originally ‘twiner.’ The Lith. word offers the most striking. 
analogy, The fact is, therefore, that the Indo-Germans, [Aryans] 


windoke, Ancren 


1» Ioel. 


ed. 1695, p. 445 wind-fall, had indeed a common root for the idea of winding, twining, and 


ὃ 


WING. 


WISH. 718 


hence derived the names of various twining plants, but that it is only ®in Fick is a good one, viz. that it meant ‘ wet season,” and is a μαϑαὶ- 


among the Greco-Italians that we find a common name for the grape 
and its Juices * Curtius, i. 487; which see. Der. wine-bibber, Matt. xi. 


193 
Wit. , the limb by which a bird flies, any side-piece, flank. 
(Scand.) 'M.E. winge (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 1966; the pl. 
appears as Awingen, Ancren Riwle, p. 130, last line, Layamon, 29: 
we also find wenge, whenge, (dat. case) P, Plowman, B. xii. 263; 
‘wenge of a fowle, Ala,’ Prompt. Parv.; i ae Ormulum, ΚΑ 
It is quite certain that the form wenge is and, as there 
not seem to be any authority for an alleged A.S. winge, it is sit cot 
to suppose winge to be also a Scand. form. [The A.S. word for 
‘wing’ is /eBer.] = Icel. yangr.a wing: Dan, and Swed.vinge, β. The 
sense is ‘ wagger’ or‘ flapper ;’ from the fluttering movement of the 
wing. The form is παρα σὰ from the base WIG. as seen in Goth. 

rigan (pt.t. gawag, pp. gawigans), to shake up, whence also wa: 
τὰς shake See Was. & Dor. wing. ver, to hy, Cymb Ἷ. δ. 
28; wing-ed, Chaucer, C. T. 13875 wing-less, ‘And see widgeon. 

to move the eyelids quickly. (E.) 1. M. E.winken, pt.t. 
winked, P. Plowman, B. iv. 154.—A.S. wincian, to wink. “ Conniveo, 
Wright's Voc. i. 34, col. 1. 2. ‘But winken also occurs 

‘as a strong verb, pt. t. waxk, Ancient Met. Tales, ed. Hartshorne, p. 

79 (Stratmann) ; also wonk, Lancelot of the Laik, ed. Skeat, |. 10583 
Dave may certainly conclude that there was also a strong verb, 
viz. A.S. wincan*, with pt. t. wane *, pp. wuncen*; so that the true 
base is not WINK, but WANK. iis is verified by A. 8. wancol, 
wavering, and E. wench, 4. v.; a8 well as by the cognate forms. + 
Ὁ. Du. wincken (Hexham) ; also wencken, ‘to winke, of to give a signe 
or token with the eyes;’ id. Allied to O.Du. wanck, a moment, an 
instant,’ 1, (lit. the twinkling of an eye); wanckel, unsteady. + Icel. 
vanka, to wink ; to rove, — Dan. vinke, to beckon ; cf. vanke, to rove, 
stroll.+Swed. vinka, to beckon, wink ; cf. vanka, to rove, vankelmodig, 
fickle-minded. + G. winken, to nod, ‘make a sign; M.H.G. winken, 
not only in the same sense as mod. winken, but also in the same sense 
as mod. G. wanken, to totter, stagger, wince, &c. B. All from 
Teut. base WANK, to go or move from side to side, hence to totter, 
bend aside, also to nod, beckon; Fick, 288. Further allied to 
Lithuan, wengti, to shun, winge, a bend. WANK is a nasalised form 
of Teut. WA! ering to Aryan WAG, to move aside, which is 
nothing but a” variant WAK, to vacillate, go or move aside, 
waver, &c.; see Fick, i761. Cf. Skt. vaiieh, to go, pass over; the 
causal form means ‘to avoid,’ lit. to cause to go astray (Benfey). 
Ὑ: The orig. sense is simply tp move aside; thence to totter, nod, 
beckon, wink ; also to flinch or wince, &c. [There certainly seems to 


be some ultimate (connection with weak; see ‘rom the 
sense of * tottering’ we have that of wench, was the 
orig. sense of that word. ‘Der. wink, sI 1. 285. Also 


(from the same root) wench, wince. winch, ak ‘periwinkle (the fish). 


Also vac-ill-ate ; and cf. wag, wicket. 
"WINKLE, a kind of shelifish. (E.) Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
¢. 32, uses winkles to denote shell-fsh and also snails. -- 
inclan, Rei 


A.S. wincle, 


according to Lye; the compound pl. pinewine! 
“ss to torniculi pene Colloquy ; 
Named from the convolutéd shell; allied to ‘Winel 


ch ‘Goth. winthi- ein ‘a winnowing-fan; diswinthjan, to disperse, 
grind to powders from winths*, collateral form of winds, wind, So 
also Icel. vinza, to winnow, from vindr, wind; Lat. uentilare from 
uentus; see Ventilate. Der. winnow-er. winnow-ing-fan, 
‘WINSOME, pleasant, lovely. (E.) Μ. ἘΞ winsom, with the sense 
‘propitious,’ Northumb. Psalter, Ps. Ixxviii. 9; ao * pleasant,’ id. 
Ps, lax. 3. = A.S. wynsum, delightful, Grein, + Tormed ‘with 
suffix -sum (E. -some) from wyn, joy, id. ii. 757. Wai is formed (by 
vowel-change from u to 7), from wun-, stem of pp. of winnan, to de- 
sire, win; see Win. CEG. wonne, joy (from winnen) ; Icel. unadr, 
joy, unadsamr, winsome. 
IR, the cold season, fourth season of the year. (E.) 

MLE. winter, orig. unchanged in the οἴομαι: “a thousand winter’ = 
ἃ thousand winters, i.e. years; Chaucer, C. T. 7233.—A.S. winter, a 
winter, also a year; pl. winter, or wintru. + Du, winter.lcel. vet 
Ὁ. Icel. vettr, vittr, astimitated form of vints-Dan. and Swed, vinter. 
+6. winter, Ὁ. H.G. wintar. 4 Goth. wintrus.  B. ΑἹ] from Teut 

type WINTRU or WENTRU, winter, Fick, iii. 284; where -rw 


evidently a suffix (Aryan -ra). ‘Origin doubtful, but the suggestion g P. Plowman, B, v, 111.=A.S. 


ised form allied to E. wet, from 4/ WAD, to well (as water does). 
This is made more probable by the fact that we actually find nasal- 
ised forms of this root in Lat. wnda, a wave, Lithuan. wandfi, water, 
‘Skt. und, to wet, moisten ; whilst, on the other hand, we find E. water 
with a similar suffix, but without the nasal sound. See ‘Wet, Water. 
—_ svinter verb, to pass the winter; wintr-y (for winter-y); winter- 
ly, iii. 4, 135 wintersquarters 

"WIPE, verb, to cleanse by rubbing, ἴα ταῦ. (E.) M.E. wipex, 
Chaucer, C.T. 133.=A.S. wipian, to wipe ; Allfric’s Homilies, i $6 
1.30; ‘Tengo, ic wipige,” Ailfric’s Gram. ed, Zupitza, p. 172, 1. 8. 
This is a weak verb, meaning to rub over with a wisp, or to use a 
wisp of straw ; formed, with the usual casual suffix -ian, from a sb. 
wip®, a wisp of straw, which does not occur in A.S. But it is pre- 
served in Low G. wiep, a wisp of straw, or a rag to wipe anything 
with; Bremen Wérterbuch, v. 269; and the common E. wisp is 
nothing but an extended form of the same. See Wisp. Der. wipe, 
b., sometimes in the sense of sarcasm or taunt, Shak. Lucrece, 537; 


wij 
WIRE, » thread of metal. (R.)M.E. wir, wor (with tong a 
dat. wyre, P. Plowman, B. ii. 11.=A.S, wir, a wire, Grein, ii, 717. 
Teel. virr, wire; hence Swed. vire, to wind, twist. Cf. 0.H.G. sr, 
M.H.G. wiere, an omament of refined gold.—Teut. type WIRA, 
wire, a thread of metal, properly a ‘twisted ’ thread or an ornament 
of twisted metal-wire; cf. cel. véravirki, filagree-work, lit. * wire- 
work; Lat. uiria, armlets of metal; Lithuan, wéla, iron-wire. The 
Rass. vir’, a whirlpool, is related ; from the same notion of twisting. 
Formed with sufte ora from 4 WI, ta twist, twine; see Withy. 
Der. wire-draw, verb, to draw into wire; wire-draw:ing ἃ wire-work; 
wiry. And see ferrule, 

‘WIS ; for this fictitious verb, see Ywis. 


WISE (1), having knowledge, decree eared. 1.) ΔΖ. Ἑ. wis 
(with Jong ἢ, aucer, C. = A.S. wis, wise; Grein, ii. 718. 
Du. wijs, + eek viss, + Dan. vis. 4 Swe + G. weise,O,H.G. 


wisi. + Goth. wei ‘nto unweis, unwise, B. All from Teut, 
type WISA, wise; Fick, tii. 306. \The connection with the word 
wit, to know, cannot be doubted; the orig. sense must have been 
‘kiowing, or full of knowledge. But, if so, ¢ has been dro} 

and wisa i the loss of ¢ being, accounted for by the lengt 

of the vowel. ‘At the same time, a formative s has been add 

the root; see Yt Ὑ. Precisely the same phenomena occur 
in the Lat. rere, to go to see, standing for wids-ere *, from the same 
root, and in its derivative sisitare, to visit. Thus the root is ψ WID, 
to know; see Wit; and see Visit. Der. wisely; wis-dom, A.S. 
wisdém, Grein, ii. 719 (where dém=E. doom, i.e. judgment); wise: 
‘man (one word), As You Like It, i. 2. 93, &c.; wise-ness, Hamlet, v. 
1, 286. Also wise (a). (But hardly wieacre, 4. v.) 

‘WISH (2), way, manner, guise (E,) | M. wise (dissyllabic), 
Chaucer, C.T. 1448.5. 719. + Du. wird + Icel. 
-vis, in the comp. δδγωνί, Siuenviae + Dan. viis. + Swed. vis. + G. 
weise; O.H.G. τα whence, through French, E. guise). B. All 
from Teut. type ‘wiseness,’ ill, hence the way or 
mode of doing a Thingy from the adj. wise. See Wige (1). Der. 
likewise, other-wise. Doublet, guise. 

‘WISEAS ἃ wise fellow (ironically), a fool. (Du.=G.) In 
Blount's Gloss, ed. 1674.-0. Du. wijs-segger, as if*a wise-sayer,” 
whence sajeuggen (Hex a). ἃ verb wrongly used as if equiv- 
alent to more usual O. Du. waerseggen, ‘to sooth-say,’ id., 
whence wasrsegger, ‘a diviner, ar a soothsayer,’ id. (from Ὁ. Du 
waer, true). But the O. Du. word is merely borrowed from G. weis- 
sager, a sooth-sayer, as if it meant ‘a wise-sayer y” cf, weissagen, to 
foretell, prophesy, soothsay. β Oddly enough, not only is the 
Ἑ. form a strange travesty of the G. ward, but the latter has itself 
suffered fom the manipalation of popular ‘etymology, and isa very 
corrupt form, having originally nothing to do with the verb fo say, 
nor even precisely containing the word wise! This appears from the 
older forms; the G. weissagen is the M.H.G. wizagén, afterwards 
corrupted to wizsagen or wissagen by confusion with sagen, to say. 
And this M.H.G. verb was unoriginal, being formed from the st 
telzago,a prophet, which was itself afterwards corrupted into weissager, 
Ὑ. Now wiz-a-go is exactl y parallel to AS. witega or wit-iga, ἃ 
ἘΞ (Greis, ii, 726); both words are formed (with suffixes 

ἘΝ the it) from the verb which appears as O.H.G. wizan, 

8. witan (= Lat. widere), to see; all from 4/ WID, to know; see 

Wit, δ. It follows that the s is for G. z, the equivalent of E. 

#5 whilst the unmeaning suffix -aere is less objectionable than the 

corrupt G. suffix -sager. Moreover, the sense ‘ wise-sayer’ is merely 

an ΝΣ popular interpretation; the true sense is simply seer 
steer). 

‘WISH, to have a desire, be inclined. (E.) M.E. wisshen, wischen; 

wfscan, to wish ; Grein, ii. 766; less 


Fe 


714 WISP. 


τοῦ, B πυμὰ sould have been cnet The A.S. sb. ae vate 
very rare, in Alfred, tr. of Beda, b. v.¢. 19, ed. Smith, p. 638, 1. 40, 
where it is ited wiise ; whence wysean, vb., by the usual change 
from ὦ to §. Pract wari τὸ the she ‘are found in O. Du. wamsch 
(Hexham); Icel. oak; G. wunsch; O.H.G. sense; the Teut. type 
being WONSKA, a wish, Fick, iii. 307. All from / WANSK, to 
wish (Fick, i. 769); whence also Skt. viash, to wish (Benfey). Fick 
also cites Skt. νώβελὰ, to wish, edachhd, a wish; he su the form 
‘WANSK to be a desiderative form (with the desiderative suffix -εξ as 
in E. a-sh) from ψ WAN, to desire, strive after, appearing in Skt. van, 
to ask, and in E. win; see Win. Der. wish, sb., merely from the 
verb, and not the same as the more orig. M.E. wu:ch, Prompt. Parv. 
P. 535, which answers to A.S. wise, as above. Also wish-er, 

wisher 5 tel wish σά, 2, Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 27; wishful, ie. longing, 
ae VI Silly, wish faces, And see wishful. 


older ; cf. Aasp, clasp, &c. TheS form would ae Dut it does 
not occur; and the final s js formative, wips being closely connected 
with the verb to wipe. We find also Low G. wiep, ἃ wisp; Norweg 
τέρρα, a thing that skips about, a wisp to sprinkle or daul with, ΜῊ 
aswape, or machine for raising water; Swed. dial. νέρρ, an ear of rye, 
also a little sheaf or bundle ; Goth. waips, also wigja, a crown, orig. 
‘a twisted wreath. B. Thus the Teut. base is certainly WIP, of 
which the orig. sense was to jerk or ‘move briskly to and fro,” hence 
to wipe or rub, and a wisp (or wips) is a rubber. The sense of the 
verb plainly appears in Ὁ. Du. wippen, ‘to shake, to wagge,’ Low G. 
ΚΕ to go up and down as on aseosam, Dan. vippe, to see-saw, 
Bob, Swed. νῷρα, to wag, ippen, to move up and 

down, see-saw, rock, jerk.=4/ W! je, vibrate ; see 

(in which the ἃ is unoriginal). It has probably been confused with 

whisk, as in Dan. visk, a wisp, a rubber; bat the two words are from 

different roots ; see Whisk. 

‘WIBT, knew, or known ; see Wit (1). 

‘WIBTFUL, eager, earnest, attentive, pensive. (E.) ‘The word 
appears to be quite modem, and it has almost supplanted the word 
wishful, which was once common. It is a reasonable inference that 
it is notl but ἃ corruption of that word. The usual explanation, 
that it is derived from wist, 1 knew, or from wist, known, is stark 
nonsense, ae pen -fal ' or ‘known-ful’ gives no ens, nor do we 
generally to past tenses or past participles. The most that 
can be said is that wistful is clearly founded on wistly, attentively, 
earnestly, used 4 times by Shakespe: are, and apparently by no one 
else. B. Now wistly cannot be fairly elucidated by wistfully, 
since the latter word does not occur till long afterwards; nor can we 
‘suppose that wistly has any connection with wist, since ‘knew-ly’ or 
‘known-ly’ again gives no sense. It follows that wistly is ἜΤΗ 
corrupt form. Ὑ. Two solutions are possible; (1) that wistly 

+ stands for wisktly, i.e. in a desired manner, which is not particularly 
good sense, though opened by the fact that the quartos read wisAtly 

wistly in Rich. II, ν. 3 but, on the other hand, this sense does 
not suit in the other pte viz. Venus and Adonis, 343, Lucrece, 
1355, Pass. Pilgrim, 82 (2) that wistly is put (with the usual 
excrescent ¢ after 4) for M. E. wisly (with short i), certainly, verily, 
exactly, whence the senses of ‘attentively,’ &. may have aren; see 
Chaucer, C.T. 1865, 3992; Havelok, 274, Ormulam, ἡ 
M.E. word is from Icel. νέες, certain (distinct from viss, "wt which 
is allied to vita, to know, and E. wif, to know. ly belief 
is, then, that wistful stands for wishful, the change in fons being due 
to confusion with wistly, which was itself a corruption of M. E. wisly. 
‘The Aistory of the word bears this out: we find wish/ul in 3 Hen. VI, 
iii, 1. 145 * Taat looking wishfully at the clock, Idler, no. 67 

looked at the fruit very wishfully,’ Cook, First Voyage, b. iii. © 
1 vas wear of this day, and began to think wishfully of bei 
motion,’ Boswell, Tour to the Hebrides, p. 98 (Todd); 1 lool ed 
at them wistfully” Boswell, Life of Johnson, Sept. 1, 1773. The 
earliest quotations for wistful appear to be the Lift one. 
iy sashes, 1 cast many a winiful melancholy glance towards the sea 
Swift (in Todd) ; ΚΕ, Οτταδθίποὶ, dost thou so shed seem? 
There's sorrow in thy look,’ Gay, Pastorals, Friday It is re 
markable that wiskly (= wivAfully) occurs in’ the Minor for Magis- 
trates, p. 863 (Todd), Der. wisi/ul-ly, 


iP, to com 


of | Bremen 


WITCH. 


the gerund τ ane inte το ἢ pers of the preset Hedicatve, he 
3rd person being often corruptly written wotteth ; swost (later form 
‘wottest) is the and pers. sing, of the same tense; wiste, later sist, is 
the pt. t.; and wist is the pp. UThe adv. ywis or Περὲι, certainly, was 
often misunderstood, and the verb wis, to πον, wee yolved, which 
is wholly unsanctioned by grammar; see Ywis.) M. E. wites, infin; 

ες, t. wot, swost, soot, pl. witen ; pt.t. wiste, pp. wist: see Chaucer, 
et 1142, 1158, 1165, 9614, 8c. [There was also M. E. witen, 
to see (with long ἢ ; see Stratmann, who puts wot under this latter 
verb, as if I have ssen=T know, J: makes Nile dit AS 


sand Lee uionee whee 
mod. E. to wit. The weet, in Spenser, F.Q. i. 3.6, is nothing 
but a corruption of sit. 4 Du. weten, pt. t. t wish PP. geweten. + Ἰοεὶ. 
vita, pr.t. veit, pt.t. visa, pp. vitabr. + Dan. vide, pr.t. veed, ptt. 
vidste, pp. vidst. Swed. veta, pr. t. vet, pt.t. visste, pp. veten. +c. 
wissen, pr. t. weiss, pt. t. wueste, pp. gewus:t. + Goth. witan, 
ναὶ Pt τ wisea, pp, wits (ἢ). B. All from Teut. type W: 
to know, . WAIT, pt. t. WISSA; Fick, iii. 304; the base 
being WIT, orig. ‘to see.’ Further allied to Lithuan. weizdéti, to see, 
Rass: vidiete, to See, Lat uidere, to see, Gk. ἰδεῖν, to see, οἶδα, 1 know 
(=E. ot), Skt. vid, to perceive, know, orig. to see.=4/ WID, to see, 
Der. wit (2), 4. v., teit-ness, q. v., twit (for af-ait) ; 
knowingly, Haml.v. 1.11. Also, from the same root, 


=| 


τοί μία 


wise, guise; vis-ion, vis-ible, &c. (see Vision) ; id-ea, id-ol, and the 
sufi μά 


rhomboid, &c.; ved-a. And ste witch, wiseacre, witt-ol, 
2), understanding, knowledge, he wer of combining ideas 
‘or ludicrovs effect, (E.) ME. wit, Chaucer C.T. 
wit, knowledge, Grain, τὰ γ12..- Δ. 5. witan, to know; 
+ Teel. wit. Φ' Dan. ‘vid. - Swed. vett. ae τας 
i. Der. witless, τοί τὶ sless-ly, stl-lesemess ; 


ly, wilt-ioness. 
f. to the State of Innocence, with Nhe remark that he asks " arden 
for a new word '(R.); evidently put for witty-ism, the ¢ being intro- 
duced to avoid the hiatus, and being suggested by Galli-cism, &c. 
‘CH, αὶ woman regarded as having magical power. (E) 
Formerly used also of a man, Comedy of Exrors, 160, Antony, 
i, 2. 403 but this is unusual.” M.E, wicchs, a to a man, 
Plowman, B. xviii. i also to a woman, Sir Percival, 1. 826 (in ‘the 
masc. a wizard; wicee, fem. a 
* Ariolus, wie δε 's Voc. i. 60, col. a." * Phytonessa, 
wicee;? Wright's Voe ἡ. i.'74, col. 3. ‘The pl. wicean, occurring in the 
Laws of Bitd nod Gatton φὴς, and Lave of Cont, secular, § 4 
(The ‘Anc. Laws, i. 172, 378), may refer to either gender. 
B. Wicee is merely the fem. of wicca; and wicea is α corruption of 
A.S. witga, a common abbreviated form of witiga or witega, a 
prophet, soothsayer, wizard; the pl. wltgan is used in the sense of 
magicians, or sorcerers, and we even meet with dedful-wltga, ἃ devil's 
prophet or wizard, shewing how completely the worse sense of the 
word prevailed; see Grein, fi. 727, i. 191. The corruption from 
witga to wicca is not difficult; but we could not be sure of it were it 
not for the cognate Icel. form, which is the real clue to the word. 
This is Icel. i, a wizard ; whence vitka, verb, to bewitch. Now 
this Icel. vithi is plainly from vita, to know ; just as Α. 5. wit, 
orig. a seer, is from witan, to see, allied to witan, to know. ‘the 
same word occurs in O.H.G. svi seer, explained under Wise-. 
acre. It follows that witch and wiseacre are mere variants from the 
same base; and that wizard is likewise from the same root. 
Ὑ. There are two other circumstances that help to confirm the above 
etymology ; these are (1) that Α. 8. wicea does not appear to be in 
very early use; and (2) that there is no cognate form in other lan- 
except mod, Fries. witke, a witch (cited by the author of the 
Worterbuch, which was prob. borrowed, and the Low G. 
wikken, to predict (which is formed from Fries. wikke), with its de~ 
rived sb. wikker, a soothsayer. q In the Laws of Guthrum and 
Edward (cited’ above) we find mention of wiccan oSte wigleras, 
witches or diviners. The latter word, wiglere, is plainly connected 
@with A.S. wig, = temple (Grein), also spelt wik, and τὰ Goth. 


WITCH-ELM. 


weiks, holy, from a Teut. base WIH (Fick, if, 303). Ido not see how 
‘we can possibly attribute wicea to the same root,as some propose to do. 
By way of further illustrating the change from witga to wieca, 1 may 
remark that Swed. vidga, to widen, is pronounced vikka in Norwegian 
(Assen). Der. witch-craft, A.S. wiccecraft, Levit. xx. 27, from wicce, 
awitch, and craft, craft, art, Also witch, verb, A.S, wiccian, Thorpe, 
Ancient Laws, ii, 274, sect. 39; hence witcher-y, a coined word, 
Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, b. ii. s.1, 1.412, Also be-witeh, 
WYCH-ELM, a kind of elm. (E.) Spelt 
Hist. § 475. There is also a witch-hasel. 
‘he, tre, Ulmus;’ Prompt. Parv.= A.S. wice, 
Virecta, wice ; Οἱ Wright's 
‘The sense is ' droopi and it is 
wic-en, pp. of whean, to 
quite superfiuous, and 
ward wit above. Some varieties of the wych-elm have the branches 
ite pendulous, like the weeping-willow, thus cing ἃ most 
Sracefal effect ;” Our Woodlan: by 'W.S. Coleman, 

"WITH, by, near, among. (E.) M.E. with, Chaucer, C.T. t= 
A.S. wid, governing gen., dat., and acc.; Grein, ii. 692. It often 
has the sense of ‘ against,’ which is still in fo fight with =to 
fight against, and in with-say, with-stand. 4 Icel. vid, against, by, at, 
with. 4 Dan. ved, by, at. + Swed. wid, near, at, by. B. From 
‘Teut. type WITH, against ; Fick, iii. 304. Fick ts a cone 
nection with Skt. vi, asunder, ἃ common prefix. And see Withers. 
We must observe that with has to a great extent taken the place 
of A.S. and M. E. mid, with, which is now obsolete. Der. with-ah 
with it, with, Temp. ili, 1. 93, M.E. withalle, Chaucer, C.T. 14130, 
compounded of with, prep., and alle, dat. case of αἱ, all, and used in 
place of A.S, mid eaiie, with all, wholly, Grein, i. 238, 1,12. Also 
with-in, M.E. with-inne, Wyclif, Matt. ii. 16, A.S. widinnan, on the 
inside, Matt. xxiii. 26 ; without, M. Ε- with-uten, with-outen, Chaucer, 
C.T. 463, A. 8. wiiitan, on the outside of, Matt. xxiii, 25; and note 
that A.S. innan and titan are properly adverbial formations, extended 
from in and st: respectively. And see with-draw, with-hold, with-say, 
with-stand ; also with-ers, 

‘WITHDRAW, to draw back or away, to recall. (Ε) M.E. 
withdrawen, to draw back, take away, Ancren Riwle, p. 230, last line. 
Not found in A.S. From With and Draw; where with has the 
old sense of * towards,’ hence towards oneself, and away from another. 
Der. with-draw-al, with-drawrment, late and coined words. Also 
withdrawing-room, a retiring-room, esp. for ladies (see example in 
Todd's Johnson, and in Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, ch. ix.), now cor 


rupted to drawing-room! 
Wirhe, 


(Atkinson), The lit 


me; Layamon, 4678. Hence wi¥erful, full of resistance, 
Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, ii. 51, 1.19; wiSeren, wierien, to resist. 
last line; and see Stratmann.= A. 8. widre, resistance; Grei 
=A.S. wider, against, id. ii. 697; common in composition. 
extended form of wi8, against, also used in the sense of with; see 
‘With. The A.S, witer is cognate with Du, weder, Icel. vidr, Dan. 
and Swed. veder, G. wieder, Goth. withra, signifying agsinss or in; 
Fick gives the Teut. type as WITHRA, ext from WITH. 
‘This very prefix is represented by gue in Gt mn, q.v. β. The 
above etymol is verified by the similar word found in G. widerrist, 
the withers of a horse, from wider, old spelling of wieder, against, 
and rist, which not only means wrist or instep, but also an elevated 
part, the withers of a horse. 
‘HHOLD, to hold back, keep back. (E.) M.E. withholden, 
PP. withholds. Chaucer, C.T. 513; and see Ancren Riwle, p. 348, |. 
22, Brom With, in ‘the sense of back,’ or ‘towards’ the agent, 
and Hold. Cf. with-draw. 
‘WITHIN, WITHOUT; see under With. 
‘WITHBAY, to contradict. (Ε) Μ. Ε. withseien, Chaucer, C.T. 


807 ; withsiggen, Ancren Riwle, p. 86, 1. 7.=A.S. wid, against ; and 
megan, to af; see With and Bay. = 
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® WITHSTAND, to stand against, resist. (ΕΒ) M.E. with-tonden, 
Wyclif, Rom. ix. 19.—A.S, widttendan, to resist, Grein, ii. 699.— 
A.S. wit, against ; and standan, to stand; see With and Stand. 


4714; wii, Ancren Riwle, p. 86, 
twig of a'willow. ‘Sali 


weide, a willow; O.H.G. widé. β, Fick 

viz. WITHYA, a willow (including Icel. vidir, 

ἼΤΗΙ, a twig or tendril (including Icel. vi 
Ὁ which are, of course, closely related. Moi 
Lithuan,di-wits the gray willow (sed 
i i ἢ also 


in Russ. 


vine ; also wi-nd (2), wi-nch, wi-cker, wy-ch-elm, wi-nkle, 

88, testimony ; also, one who testifies. (E.) Properly 
an abstract sb., like all other sbs, in -ness. ME. witnesse, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 68,1. 3.—A.S. witnes, testimony, Luke, ix. 5; also ge-witnes, 
Mark, 1. 44. [The use of the word in the sense of ‘witnesser’ is 


It is commonly explained as equivalent to Μ. Ἐ, witele, 
very rare word, occurring once in Layamon, 18547. And 
this again is supy to be from the Α. 8. witol, adj., wise, sapient ; 
formed with sufdx -al (as in sprec-ol, talkative), from wit-an, to 

In this case, the word would mean wise or knowing ; or, ironically, 
ἃ simpleton, ἃ gull. anf But all this is very suspicious; the A. 
witol is unauthorised, and only known to Sommer, who may have in- 
vented it ; itis surprising that we have no trace of the word for nearly 
4 centuries, from about 1200 to 1600, On this account, Wedgwood's 
suggestion is worth notice ; viz. that ἃ wittol is the bird commonly 
called in olden times ἃ witwall. Florio explains Ital. godano by ‘ the 
bird called a witwal or woodwall ;’ ed. 1598. In a later edition, ac- 
cording ta Wedgwood, this appears as: ' God: i 

wale;" and Torriano has ‘ Wittal, becco contento,’ i.e. a cuckold. 
The corruption from witwall to wittal is easyand natural. γι Wit- 
wall itself is the same word as wodewale, an old name for various 
birds, one of which may be Supposed to answer to the Low Latin 
curruca. * Curruca est avis, vel ill 

nutrit alienos 
wood remarks: 


” See farther 
CE. gull, (1) ἃ bird, (2) one who is deceived. 

j.see Wyvern. 

}, one who practises magic, a magician. 


those in the nest of which the cuckoo drops its 
under Woods 


F.,=Teut.) Μ. Ε, wisard; spel 
(Fi=Teut) Μ. Ε, wisard; spelt wysard, wysar, Prompt. Parv. It 
should rather bave been wishard, and T suspect this form is really 
rved in the proper names, Wishart, Wiskeert, Wiset (al in 
's Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual).—O.F. wischard*, not 
recorded, but necessarily the older spelling of O.F. guischard, also 
‘scart, adj., prudent, sagacious, cunning (Burguy). (ft like manner 
Ὁ. F. guisarme, gisarme, was at first spelt wisarme, as recorded by 
Roguefort.] Hence Guiscard as a sumame or epithet. Icel. vizk-r, 
clever, knowing; with F. suffix -ard, due to O.H.G. suffix -Aart, 
which is merely G. kart (=E, Aard) in composition, as in numerous 
Other words. The Ioel, eizkr isa contracted form of vitakr, formed 
from vit-a, to know, with suffix -sk- (=E. «μὰ, A.S. -ise). Hence 
wiz-ard is equivalent to witt-ish-ard. 

WIZEN, to shrivel or dry up. (E.) Added by Todd to Johnson. 
M.E. wisenen, to become shrivelled ; see quotation in Halliwell, s.v. 
sinntd. = Δι δ. winian to become dry, Jobn, xv. 6 (only inthe 
@Lindisfame and Rushworth MSS,, both ‘Northumbrian); the word 
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appears to be Northem. We find, however, A.S. for-wisode, to& form is wifman, a woman, Grein, ii. 7 


translate Lat. emarcwit, Wright's Gloss. ii. 30, col. 1. $ Icel. visna, 
to wither. β. is is an intransitive verb, with formative -n-, 

ving it the sense ‘to become;’ so that the orig. sense was ‘to 
Become dry; sce this suffx explained under ‘Wi The Icel. 
vis-na is derived from vis-inn, wisened, withered, palsied, dried up, 
which, by its form, is the pp. of an old lost strong verb wfsa* gt, . 
Pp. visinn); cf. risa, to rise (pt.t. reis, pp. risinn). The Icel. 
visinn is ite with Dan. and Swed. vissen, withered ; af. also Swed. 
vissna, to fade. y. Fick gives the Teut. ISNA, dry, 
shrivelled; to which may also be referred O. H. G. wésanén, to dry 
(cited by Fick), G. verwesen (put for verwesnen), to putrify, corrupt, 
moulder. The last sense links these words with Icel. veisa, a stag” 
nant pool, cess-pool; and (probably, as Fick suggests) with Lat. 
μίγμα, Gk. Ids, Skt. visha, poison. The Skt. visha, poison, water, may 
be derived from Skt. vist, to sprinkle; but this verb is ‘unauthorised. 
‘The form of the root certainly seems to be WIS. whatever may be 
the sense. 41 Wedgwood connects Icel. visinn with Goth. wisans, 
Ppp. of wisan, to be, remain, dwell; but the Icel. word for ‘been’ is 
‘verit ; again, the O.H.G. wésanén, to dry, seems distinct from O.H.G. 
wisan, to be; see Was. This would refer wizen to 4/ WAS, to 
dwell, It is remarkable that we find Skt. vasu, dry; and ushifa, that 
which has dwelt, stale, pp. of vas, to dwell ; but this will not explain 
‘the Scand. forms. 


‘WO, WOK, grief, misery. (E.) M.E. wo, Chaucer, C.T. 353, 
1458.-: 4.8. wd, wo, used a5 inte dat, 
case, Grei 
sb. Teel. 


‘Swed. ve, inter}. 4 G. wek, int 
}. The Teut. type is W. 
to Lat, uae, wo! Fick, 


‘WOAD,a plant used asa blue dye-stuff. (E.) ΜΕ. ‘wed (with long 
0), Chaucer, tas Prima, |. 17, pr. in Appendix to tr. of Boethius, 
ed. Morris, p. 180.-- Α. 8. wdd, waad. *Sandix, wdd; Fucus, waad;? 
Wright’s Voc. i. 32, col... The O.F. name is spelt waisde in a 
Vocab. of the 13th century; id. 139, col, 2. Du. weede. + Dan. 
waid, veid. 4+ Swed. veide. 4+ G. waid, weid, M.H.G. weit, weid (E. 
Miller); whence O.F. waide, waisde, gaide, mod. F. pte Root 
unknown ; allied to Lat, uitrum, woad._@& Distinct from weld (2). 

‘WOLD, « down, plain open country. (E.) Spelt old in Shak. K. 
Lear, iii. 4.125; wolde, woulde in Minsheu, ed. 1627. M.E. wold, 
Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 938; the dat. case is spelt waide in 
one text of Layamon, 20842, but wolde in the other; it is thus seen 
to be the same word as M.E. wald, a wood, which was, however, 


count, 
the οἱ 


0. H. G. walt, + Icel. villr, 


. vallar (= valdar), 

B. Alll from Tent. type WALDU or WALDA, ἃ 
299. The connection, in form, with A. S. geweald, 
Teel. vald, dominion, is so obvious that it is difficult to assign any 
other origin than Teut. WALD, to rule, possess, for which see 
‘Wield. “The orig. sense may have been ‘hunting-ground,’ con- 
sidered as the possession of a tribe. Doublet, weald, g.v. 


‘WOLF, a rapacious beast of prey. (E.) 
(= wolves), Wyclif, Matt. x. 16.—°A.5, wal 
Ἔα. and G. wolf.4-Tcel. dlfr (for wulfr). ulv.4pSwed. wifi 
Goth. wudfs. β. All from Teut. type WOLFA, a wolf; Fick, iii. 307. 
Further allied to Lith. witkas, Russ. voll’, Gl. λύκος, Lat. lupus, Skt. 
wi olf; the common European farm being WALKA (Fick, i. 
773). answering to Aryan warka (id. i. 313). The form WALKA 
‘was variously altered to wlaka, wlapa, walpa, producing Gk. λύκος, Lat. 
lupus, AS. wulf, ὅς. ὀγ. The sense is‘ tearer,’ or‘ render,’ from his 
ravenous nature. = 4/WARK, to tear; whence Skt. vragch, to tear, 
Gk. ῥήγνυμι, 1 break, Lithuan. wilkti, to pull, &c. 4 The ted 
connection with Lat. wudpes, a fox, is not generally accepted. Der. 
wolfish, wolf-ish-ly ; wolf-dog. Also wolv-er-ene, or swoluer-ine, ἃ 
coined word, a name given to an American animal resembling the 
glutton, a name sometimes incorrectly given to the wolverene also. 

MLATN, a grown female. (E) That woman is a corruption of 
A.S. wifman, lit. wife-man, is certain; and it must be remembered 
that the A. 5. man (like Lat. komo) is of both genders, masc. and fem. 


'M.E. wolf; pl. wolues 
fas, Grein, ii. 750. 


WONDROUS. 


oo. ΒΥ assimilation, this form 
‘became wimman in the 10th century. In Judges, iv.17, we have the 
dat. sing. wifmen, but in the very next verse (and in verse 22) Jael is 
called se6 wimman = the woman. (Similarly, the A.S. Aldfmasse 
(loaf-mass) became Jammas; see Lammas.] By way of farther 
illustration, see Mark, x. 6, where the various MSS. have 
, wimman, B. The pl. of wifman was wifmen, which was 
imilarly reduced to wimmen, as in Gen. xx. 17, and this form 
held its ground, in the spoken language, to the present day; which is 
the strongest possible proof of the etymology. y. But the sing. 
form sufiered further alteration; we still find wifmon (later text wim- 
mon) in Layamon, 1. 1869, wimman, Havelok,1.1168, wy/man, Ayenbite 
of Inwyt, p: 11,1. 1 [as late as 4.0. 13405 the pl. being both vam, 
P. 10, last line but one, and wymmen, according to Morris); but we 
also find wummon, Ancren Riwle, p. 12, 1. 11, wummaa, Rich. Cuer de 
Lion, 3863; svomman, Rob. of Glouc. p. 9, last line, P. Plowman, B. 
i. 71, ii, 85 's0 also in Chaucer, C. T. Group Ὁ, 66 (1. 5648), where 
5 MSS. have womman, but one has woman; after which the spelling 
‘woman is common. Thus the successive spellings are wifman, wifmon, 
wimman, wimmon, wumman or wemmon, womman ; and lastly woman, 
as at present. In some dialects, the pronunciation wumman |glossie 
wum'un] is still heard. δ. The successive corruptions are probably 
merely due to the loss of the sense of the word ; when once wifman 
become wimman, there was nothing to keep the pronunciation 
stable. Some have thought that popular fancy connected the word 
with womb, as if the word were womb-man ; but the change of vowel 
was due to the preceding w, just as in A.S, widu, later form wndu, 
a wood; see Wood. For further discussion, see Wife and Man. 
@ Note also the word Jeman, which was successively lef man, 
Jemman, leman ; here we have a similar assimilation of fm to mm, 
Der. 


ness, 
conception. (E,) Lowl. Sc. wame, 


the belly; Burns, itch Drink, st. 5. M.E. wombe, Wyclif, Matt. 
Pricke of Conscience, 4161. = Λ. 5. wamb, woomb, the 
belly, Grein, ii. 637.‘ Venter, wamb;* Wright's Voc. i. 71, col. 1.4 
‘Du, wam, the belly af a fish.pIcel. vémb, the belly, me of a beast. 
Dan. vom.--Swed. vdmb, vdmm.4-G. wampe, wamme, O.H.G. wampa. 
+Goth.wamba. β. The Tent. type is WAMBA, the belly, paunch 
Fick, iii. a0, Root unknown.  @ Quite distinct from Lat. wenter. 

‘WOMBAT, a marsupial mammal, found in Australia, (Austra- 
lian.) In Webster. A corruption of the native Australian name 
wombback ot wombach, ‘The wombat, or, as it is called by the na- 
tives of Port Jackson, the womback;’ Collins, New South Wales 
(1802), quoted in the Penny Cyclopedia. ‘The mountain natives 
Call it womback ;” letter from Governor Hunter, dated Sydney, 1798 5 
in Bewick’s Quadrupeds. 

‘WON, to dwell, remain. (E.) In Milton, P.L. vii. 457. Prac- 
tically obsolete, though occurring in Sir Walter Scott, Lady of the 
Lake, iv. 13. M.E. wonen, Chaucer, C.T. 7745. = A.S. wunian, to 
dwell. + Icel. una, to dwell see eee ler Wont. « 

‘strange thing, a prodigy, portent, admiration. (E.) 
1. wondris, Wyclif, Mark, xiii. 22, = A.S. wundor, a 


ν᾽ from Teut. base WAND, to witd, tum; see 
‘Wind (2), and cf. A. 8. wunden, pp. of windan, to wind, The con- 
nection between wind and wonder, not very apparent at first sight, is 
explained by A.S. γι Thus, from Α. 8. windan, to wind, we not 
only have wendan, to turn (see Wend), but also the verb wandian, 
lit. to turn aside from, but usually to turn from through a feeling of 
fear or awe, to respect, to revere. * Pu ne wandast for nanum men” 
= thou respectest, or dreadest,no man; Matt. xxii. 16; Luke, xx. 21. 
Grein explains wandian by ‘ pre meta sive alicujus reverentié. omi 
tere, cunctari;’ ii, 638. Hence M.E. wonden, to conceal throug! 
fear, ta falter, &c.; Will. of Palerne, 4071 ; Gower, Ὁ, A. i. 332, 1. 73 
Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 1. 1186. ‘The suffix answers to 
Aryan «μα. Der, wonder, verb, A.S. wundrian, Grein, ii. 753; 
wonder-ful, M. E. wonderfol, Layamon, |. 280, later text, used in place 
of Α. 8. wanderle, lit, wonder-like, Grein, ii. 753: wonder-fully, -mess. 
Also wondrous 4. ν. 

‘WONDROUS, wonderful. (E.) Spelt sonderouse in Palsgrave, 
and prob. not found much earlier; it is a corrupt form (like righteous 
for rightwise), and took the place of the older word wonders, 


To shew this, it is best to trace the word downwards, The A.S. 5 an adv., but also used as an adj. ‘Ye be wonders men’= ye are 


WONT. 


wondrous men; Skelton, Magnificence, go. 
ly myracle is wrought τὸ wondershy in the fabe of the worldo;” 
Xr More, Works, pri34(R) Earlier as an adv, as ‘wonders 
dere,’ i.e. wonderfully dear, Test. of Love, b. ‘in Chaucer's 
Works, ed. 1651, fol. 297, col. 2,1. 1, B. Wanders is formed by 
adding s (an adv. suffix, as in need-s) to wonder used as an adv. or 
adj; Chauoer has * wonder diligent,’ C.7. 455: Gower has ‘such ἃ 
swonder sight’ CA. i. 121,19. " Wonder became an ad, through the 
misuse of 


the Α. 8. wunderlic, adi wonderful, as an adverb ; thus 


well, to be used to. When the fact that it was a p. was forgotten, 
it came to be used as ἃ sb.; and then, by way of UEtinetion“ new 
form wont-ed was evolved, to keep up the pp. use. Hence won-t-ed 
(= won-ed-ed) has the suffix -ed twice over! [For wont, sb., and 
twont-ed, vee the end of the article.) ‘As they were woont {accus- 
tomed] to dooe;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 1195. ‘She neuer was to 
swiche gestes woned'= she was never accustomed to such guests 
Chaucer, C.T. 8215. ‘Thou wert aye woned ech louer re] 
= thou wert per wo wont to reprehend each lover, Chaucer, Troilus, ‘ 
511. Woned is the pp. of M.E.wonen, wonien, to dwell, be accus- 
tomed to; in Chaucer, C. T. 7745, it means simply ‘to dwell,’ but 
the sense ‘to be accustomed’ was easily (in A. 5. times) introduced 
from the related sb. wone, a custom, Chau C.T. 337. — AS. 
wunian, to dwell, remain, continue in, Grein, 753; also gewunian, 
to dwell, to be accustomed to.‘ Swa τινά he gewunade’ = as he was 
‘accustomed (lit. as he wont), Mark, x. 1; cf.‘ whom we wont to fear,’ 
1 Hen. VIi. 2.14. A weak verb, allied to the sb. wuna, custom, use, 
wot, commonly spelt gewuna, Luke, i.9,ii.27. Allied to A.S. 
son t, pp. Of winnan, to strive after; see Win. Wont is‘a thing 
.¢ custom or habit due to continual endeavour, β. Simi- 
larly, from the Teut. base WAN, to strive after, we have Icel. vanr, 
adj., accustomed, used (to a thing), vani, a usage, whence vandi (for 
pi), a custom, habit, venja, to accustom (pt. t. vandi, vandi, pp.vandr, 
vannin) = E. wean; see Wean. So also (in connection with M. H. αἱ 
innen) we find Μ. Η. Ο. gewon, O. Η. Ο. given ale accustomed 
fo, M. H.G. gewon, 0. HG. ginona, usage, M. H 'G. gewonen, to be 
used to, gewonlich, customary; G. ven, to be used to, ῬΡ. 
‘swohnt, wont, woknen, to dwell. See Fick, iii 287. Der. wont, 
Hamlet, i. 4.6, put for M. E. wone, sb., by confusion with wont above. 
Also wont-ed, used as a pt. t by Surrey instead of wont ; "ΟΥ̓ me, that 
wonted to rejoiee,’ Complaint of the Absence of her Lover, l.'5, in 
Tottell’s Misc., ed. Arber, p.1§; 50 also Palsgrave gives wont as a 
1 wonte or use; it is uo wysdome to wont a thing that is nat 
honest τ᾿ and hence wonted as a pp. or adj., Mids, Nt. Dr. ii. 1.113, 


369. 
‘WOO, to sue, court, ask in order to marriage. (E.) Spelt wo in 
ing wowe, F.Q. vi. 11. 4. 


ter wowen (by change of 


Palsgraves but Spencer retains the olds 
Ἐξ μον, King Hom, ed. Lumby. δ 
3 io τ), P, Plowman, B. iv. 


|, ἄς, Fick, 
. ‘Der. woo-er, ME. wowere, 
1, Α. 8. wégere, as above. 
‘collection ¢ of growing trees, timber. (E.) M. E. wode, 


i, το. Set Vaciliate, Galoows, 
Plowman, B. xi. 
‘wooD( Diva 
Chaucer, C. T. 1424, 1524.—A. 8, wudu, Grein, ii. 743; but the orig. 
form was widu; id. 692.4 Icel. vibr, a tree, wood. Dan. ved.+ Swed, 
ved. M. H. G, wite, Ο. H. G. witu, B. The Teut. type is WIDU, 
wood, Fick, iii. 30%. Cf. also Irish fiodh, a wood, a tree; fiodais, 
shrubs, underwood ; Gael. fiods, timber, wood, a wildemess, thach, 
shrubs, W. J, trees, guyddeli, bushes, brakes. Perhaps the orig. 
sense was ‘twig,’ or a mass of twigs, a bush; I suspect a connection 
br eater Cf. M, H.G, weten, O. H. G. wetan, to bind, fasten to- 

The O.H.G. witu and E. wi-thy may both, perhaps, be 


Kreared to af Wie to twine; whence Lat, κί λον with ee; see@B. The Tent. type is WOLLA (Fick, 


‘Where suche a solempne® Withy, Der. wood-bine ot wood:-bnd, spelt wediynde in Palagrave, 
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wodebynde in Chaucer, C.T, Six-text, 1508 (1510 in Tyrwhitt), A. 
wudebinde, used to translate hedera nigra in Wright's Voc. i. 32, col. 
so called because it binds or winds round trees ; cf. A. S. soudiwi 
lit. wood-wind, used to tr. vivoraa, id. i. 286, 1. τ. Also wood-coal 
swoodscock, A. . Ὁ wood-craft, M. E. wodecraft, 
Chaucer, C.T. 110; swood-cut; swood-dove, Μ. E. wode-doune, Chaucer, 
Ὁ. T.13700; wood-engraving ; wood-land, . wodelond, Layamon, 
1699 ; wood-lark ; wood-man, Cymb. ili. 6. 28, spelt wodman in Pals- 
grave; wood-nymph ; wood-pecker, Palsgrave ; wood-pigeon ; wood-ry 
Iso wood-ed ; wood-en, i.e. made of wood, K. Lear, 


sed or accustomed. (E.) Properly the pp. of won, to | poet, 


WOODRUFS, the name of « plant. (E.) 


ΓΝ woodrofe in 
Palsgrave, M.E. wodruffe, Wright's Gloss. i. 226, col. 2. -- Α. 8. 
suuderofe, id. 30, col. 2; also wudurofe. See Cockayne’s Leechdoms, 
ii, 412, where it is shewn that it was not only applied to the Aspervia 
odorata (as at present), but also to Asfodelus ramosus; and it is also 
called astula (hastula) regia in glosses. ‘The former part of the word 
is Α. 8. wudu, a wood; the sense of rofe is uncertain, but it is usual 
to connect it with Bull (1), q.v. Certainly, the A.S. rofe may very 
well be from rofen pp. of redfan, to break, cleave, as suggested under 
that word. Supposed to be named from the ruff or wh 

round the stem. 

WOODWALE, the name of a bird. (E.) Also called witwall 
and even wittal; see Wittol. Cotgrave explains F. oriol or oriot 
as ‘a heighaw or witwall.’ [The form witwall was not borrowed from 
G., but stands for widwadl; the old form of Α. 8. wudu being widu.] 
ME. wodewale, the same as wodehake (i.e. wood-hatch or wood-hack, 
a woodpecker), Prompt. Parv.; Rom. of the Rose, 658; used to 
translate O. F. oriol, al, Wright's Vo. ἢ i, 166 (1. (23th century) 5 century) ; Owl ea 
Nightingale, 1659, "Not found in A. S. 
of a yellow bird;* Hexham. 4G. wittewal, * yeliow thr ‘hash, gat 3 
M.H.G. ‘witewal, an oriole (Stratmann). B. The former element 
is certainly A.S. widu, wud, M.E. wode, a wood ; just as M. H. 5. 
witewal is from M.H.G. wite,a wood. Cf. M. E. wodehake 
and E. teoad: pecker. ere strange error in connecting it with 
woad was due, , to the loss of the cognate word to wood in 
Dutch But the > sense of the latter element has not been explained ; 
it might mean ‘stranger,’ from A.S. wealk. Cf. Wales, lit. ‘the 
strangers,” but now used as the name of a country. Doublet, 


wittol, 

"WOOF, the weft, the threads crossing the warp in woven cloth. 
© In Shak. Troil. v. 2. 153. A corruption of Μ. Ε. oof, due to a 
supposed connection (which pers to be right, but not in the way 
which popular etymology would assign) with the vb. to weave and 
the sb. weft. ‘Oof, threde for webbynge, Trama, stamen, subtegmen:’ 
Prompt. Parv. So also in Wyclif, Levit. xii. 47, earlier version 
(cited in Way's note).—A.S. dwef, a woof. ‘Cladica, weff, vel δεν», 
Wright's Voc. ii, 104 (8th century). Cladica is the dimin. of Low 
Lat. elada, a woven hurdle, and wefl is clearly a variant of weft; so 
that there can be no doubt as to the sense of dwef. Somewhat 
commoner is the parallel form éueb or iweb, frequently contracted to 
db; and this word has precisely the same sense, ‘Subtimen, dweb’ 
immediately follows ‘Stamen, wearp,’ i.e. the warp, in Wright's Voc, 
i. 282, 1. 5: ‘Trama, vel subtemen, dweb, vel db; 89, col. 25 
“Linostema, linen wearp, vel wyllen (woollen) db,’ 4°, 1. 
where Mr. Wright adds the note: ‘the yam of a weaver's warp 
I believe, still called an abd.’ 
woof) B. The words dwef, and dweb or dweb are compounds, 
both containing the prefix d or 6, shortened form of on, preposition. 
‘Also wefand web are both sbs., meaning ‘ web,” from wefan, to weave. 
‘Thus the word woof, put for oof, is short for on-wef, i.e. on-seb, the 
web that is laid on or thrown across the first set of threads or warp. 
See On and Weave. 4 Most dictionaries ‘explain’ woof as 
derived from weave, but care not a jot about the oo, which they do 
not deign to notice. Yet they do not dream of deriving Aoof from 
eave, not roof from reave. 

‘WOOL, the short thick bair of sheep and other animals, (E.) ΜΕ. 
wolle, P. Plowman, B. vi. 13.=A.S.wull, wal. ‘Lana, wul ;’ Wright's 
Voe. i, 66, col. 1.4 Du. wol. + Icel, ull (for vull). 4} Dan, wid (for wll 
or vull). + Swed. wll. 4+G. wolle, O.H.G, wolla. 4 Goth. sulla, 
298), which is certainly an 


1orl of leaves 


is, 
[For warp we should doubtless read 


718 WOOLWARD. 


sasimilated form for WOL-NA, with Aryan sux “πα, as shewn by 
the cognate words, viz. Lithuan. wilea, Russ. eolna, Skt. trad, wool. 
‘The same assimilation appears in Lat. villus, shaggy hair, uellur, 
a fleece. ὠγ. The Aryan form is WAR.NA, lit. ‘a covering, 
hence a fleece; οἵ, Skt. wri, to cover, whence tirnd, wool. From the 
same o/WAR, to cover, we have also Gk. ἔριον, wool, elp-os, wool Ὁ; 
and prob. oBA-or, in the sense of woolly, shagey, thick, Homer, Odys. 
iv. 50, vi. 231, Iliad, xvi. 224, x. 134. Der. woollen, M.E. wollen, 
P. Plowman, B. v. 215, A.S. wylien (with the usual vowel-change 
from x tox), Wright's Voe. i. 40,1. 75 woolly, Merch. Ven i. 3.843 
seool-monger, M.E. wolmongere, Rob. of Gloue. p. 589,1. 20; sool- 
Ε, M.E. wolpak, same page, L 18; wool-sack, 1 Hen. 1V, ii. 4. 143, 
.E. wollesak, Gower, C.A. i. 99, 1. 6. Also wool-gathering (Halli- 
well), idly roving (said of the thoughts), as if gathering scattered 
wool on the downs. Also woolward, q.¥- 
‘WOOLWAED, clothed in wool only. (E.) ‘I have no shirt, 


1 go woolward for penance;’ L.L.L. v. 2. 717; oa which Dr. 

idt says: * Woolward, in wool cols, without linen, adress oftes, 
enjoined ce by the church of Rome.’ Μ. Ε. wolward, 
wolleward, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 1; Pricke of Conscience, 3514; P. 


Plowman’s Crede, 788. four more examples in Nares, and his 
note upon the word. ‘To goo wulward and barfott;' Amold’s 
Chron. ed. 1811, p. 130. Palsgrave has, in his list of adverbs: ‘ Wol- 
‘warde, without any ynnen nexte ones ‘body, sans chemyse.’ I have 
elsewhere explained this as‘ with the wool next one’s skin ;’ I should 
rather have said ‘ with the skin against the wool,’ though the result 
is practically much the same, This is Stratmann’s explanation; he 
fives: ‘wolwarde, cutis lanam uersus.’ Cf. Aome-ward, heaven-ward. 
‘Wool and Ward. @f To the above explanation, viz. that 
wool-ward = against the wool, with reference to the skin, which agrees 
with all that has been said by Nares and others, I adhere, In an 
edition of books iii and iv of Beda’s Eccl. History, by Mayor and 
Lumby, Cambridge, 1878, p. 347, is a long note on this phrase, with 
references to Bp. Fisher's Works, Mayor, pt. i. p. 181, L 13; 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, pt. iii. sect. 4. memb. 1. subsect. 2, 
and subsect. 3; Christ's Own Complaint, ed. Furnivall (E. E.T.S.), 
1, 502; Myrour of Our Lady (E. E.T.S.), p. lii, where we read of St. 
Bridget that * she neuer vsed any lynen clothe though it weer in tyme 
‘of sykenes but only vpon bir hed, and next hir skyn she weer ever 
rough and sharpe wolen cloth. The note further corrects my explan- 
al with the wool towards the skin,’ because this ‘ would onl) 


suit with a clothing made of the fleece as it came from the sheep's 
back ;” and I have amended my explanation accordingly. It then 
goes on: ‘ward is wered, the pp. of A.S. werian, to wear, and wool- 


‘ward means “ wool just as in Beowulf, 606, sweglwered means 

“clad in brightness scirwered and ealdawered may be cited as other 
‘examples of this pp. in composition, It has fared with woolward, 
when it became a solitary example of this compound, a8 it did with 
rightwise under similar circumstances. The love for uniform ortho- 
graphy made this latter word into righteous, and woolwered into 
woolward to conform to the shape of forward, ὅς. The use of go is 
the same as in fo go bare, naked, cold,’ &c. This is ingenious, but 
by no means proven, and I beg leave to reject it. The suffix -wered 
is extremely rare ; sweglwered and scirwered each occur only once, and 
only in poetry, and even Grein can only at the sense of them; 
whilst ealddwered has nothing to do with the matter, as it means 
“wom out by old age,’ Ettmiiller, p. 4. ‘There is no such word as 
wallwered in A.S., nor is the spelling wolwered ever found in M. E.; 
and it isa long jump of many centuries from these doubtful compounds 
with -wered in A.S. poetry to the first appearance of wolwarde 
(always so spelt) in the 14th century. I can only regret that my too 
Tose explanation gave occasion for this curious theory. The ME. 
wwered = mod. E. worn; and I fail to see that wooldvorn is an in- 
telligible compound. 

WORD, an oral utterance or written sign, expressing thought ; 
talk, message, promise. (E.) ΜῈ. word, pl. wordes, Chaucer, 
C.T. 315.—A.S. word, neut. sb., pl. word, Grein, 32. + Du. 
swoord. + Icel. ord (for vard). + Dan. and Swed. ord. + G. wort. + 
Goth. waxrd. B. The Teut. type is WORDA, Fick, iii. 307. 
‘Cognate with Lithuan. wardas, a name, Lat. verbum (base wardh), a 
word, a verb; the Aryan type being WARDHA, Fick, i. 772.— 
/ WAR, to speak; whence Gk. εἴρειν, to speak; so that the lit, 
sense is ‘a thing spoken.’ Cf. Gk. ῥή-τωρ, a speaker, from the same 
root. Der. vb, to speak, Cymb. iv. 2. 240, M.E. worden, 
Ῥ. Plowman, B. iv. 46 Hess, Luctece, 112; word-ing, word-y, 
ME. woordi, Wyclif, Job, xvi. a1 (earlier version), word-i-ness. Also 
‘word-book, a dictionary, prob. imitated from Du. woordenboek, G. 

“kh, And see rhetoric. Doublet, verb. ΜΕΝ 
werk, Wyclif, Mark, xiv. 6; Chaucer, Ὁ, Τ᾿ 481.—A.S. weore, 
were, Grein, 


wirterbucl 
, swore, 
677. + Du. werk, + Icel. verb. + Dan. vark. + Swed. φ' 


‘WORK, a labour, effort, thing done or written. (E.) 


WORMWOOD. 


Northumb. 
‘3 work-man- 


urg-oon, oF; 
WORLD, the earth and its inhabitants, the system of things, 
it state of existence, a planet, society. (E.) M.E. werld, 
Genesis and Exodus, 1. 42, world, worlde, P. Plowman, B. prol. ig 
also spelt wordle, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 7, 1.10; werd, Havel 
ward, Lancelot of the Laik, 3184.—A.S. weoruld, weorold, 


Teel. verdld 
vweraldar), + 
def, 


Β. The cognate forms shew clearly 
composite one. It is composed of Icel. verr, 
. |. wer, Goth. soair, a man, cognate with Lat. sir, a 
; and | διά, A.S. yido, an age, M.E. elde, old age; see 
and Hid. Thus the right sense is ‘age of man’ or * course 
of man’s life,’ whence it came to mean lifetime, course of life, ex- 
rience of life, usages of life, &c,; its sense being largely extended. 
sb. «4 is a derivative from the adj. old, as shewn s.v.; and 
is well exhibited also in the curious Dan. Aedenoid, the heathen age, 
heathen times, from heden, ἃ heathen. ὠὙ. Strictly, we have A.S. 
weoruld from wer and yldo; Icel. veréld from verr and did, O. H.G. 
‘weralt from wer and a sb. formed from alt, old ; but the corrupt form 
of the word in A.S. proves that the word is a very old one, formed 
in times previous to all record of any Teutonic speech. Der. 
world-ly, A.S. weoruldlic, Grein, ii. 687; world-li-ness; world-ly- 
mind-ed, world-ly-mind-ed-ness ; world-l-ing, with double dimin. suffix, 
AAs You Like It it. 48 ὍΝ a 
RM, a small creeping animal. (E.) _ Formerly applied to a 
snake of the largest size; cf. blind-worm. ΜῈ. pick he γυβολῳ 
Chaucer, C. T. 10931.—A.S. wyrm, a worm, snake, dragon ; Grein, 
ii, 763. 4 Du. worm. ἐν Icel. ormr (for vorm). 4 Dan. and Swed. 
orm ({qr vorm). + G. wurm. + Goth. ms. |. The Teut. 
type is WORMI, a worm, snake, Fick, iii. 307. The Gk. Saws, an 
intestinal worm, is prob. not related, see Curtius, ii. 178. But the 
relation of the Teut. words to Lat. wermis, a worm, cannot be 
doubted; and as we further find Skt. Arimi, » worm (whence E. 
crimson and carmine), Lithuan, kirmis, a worm, O Irish crvim, a worm 
(cited by Curtius, cf, Irish cruimA, ἃ maggot, W. prof, a worm), Russ. 
cherve, ἃ worm, we can hardly doubt that the Teut. WORMI has 
lost an initial ἃ (= Aryan ὁ), and stands for HWORMI, and that an 
initial ¢ has been lost in Lat. wermis (for cuermis). ‘All the forms 
may be explained from a primitive KARMI, by supposing that from 
this KWARMI was first developed, then, in Lat. Teutonic, 
WARMI;" Curtius, as above. Fick (j, 522) gives KARMI as the 
orig. form whence the Skt. Lat., and Lithuan. forms are derived, 
but pronounces no opinion as to the Teut. words, as the loss of 
initial ἃ is not proved; still, as he includes Lat. sermis, we may feel 
little hesitation. He further compares Lat. curwus, curved, crooked, 
which takes us back toa/KAR, to move (esp. used of circular 
motion) ; see Circle. There is even a suspicion that 
the οἱ form of the root was 4/ SKAR, to move hither and thither, 
Fick, i. 810; which seems to be remarkably represented in English 
by the prov. E. squirm, to wriggle as an eel or snake; cf. prov. E. 
squir, to whirl round (Halliwell), unless, indeed, we are rather to 
connect these with E. swarm, Der. worm, verb; worm-y. Allied 
words are verm-ine, verm-icular, verm-icalli ; also (probably) crim-som, 
carm-ine. (But not wormwood.) 
‘WORMWOOD, a very bitter plant. (E.) The suffix -wood is 
corrupt. due to confusion with swood, in order to make it sound more 
intelligible. We find the spelling wormwod as early as the 15th 
century. ‘Hoc absinthium, wormwod ; Wright's Voc. i. 226, col. 1. 
But only a little earlier (early 15th century), we find ssermode, id. i. 
191, col. 2.—A.S, werméd; * Absinthium, werméd,’ in a glossary of 
the 8th century; Wright’s Voc. ii. 98, col. 1. 4 Du. wermoet, * worge- 


man 
Vi 


WORRY, 


‘wood ;’ Hexham. + G. wermuth, M. H. G. wermuote, Ὁ Η. G. wera-®B. Fick (iii, 


sméte, werimuota, wermuota, . It is thus evident that the word 
is doubly corrupt, and has no more to do with worm than it has 
with wood; the G. forms shew clearly that the division of the A. S. 
word is wer-méd. [It is quite distinct from A. 8. wyrnnwyrt, worm. 
wort, Sedum album or villosum; Cockayne’s A.S. Leechdoms, ii. 411.] 
Mr. Cockayne, Leechdoms, i. 217, vepposes A.S. werméd to mean 
*ware-moth. ice. that which keeps off moths: this shews the right 
division of the word, but méd bears no resemblance to the A. 8. for 
moth, Ὑ. Of course, the only way to recover the etymology is to 
consider the A.S., Du., and G. forms all at once. Now A.S. mdd, 
Ὁ. Du. moedt, G. muth, M.H.G. muot, muotte, O.H.G. muat, all 
mean the same thing, and answer to mod. E. mood, meaning formerly 
“mind, courage, wrath.’ The A.S. werian, O. Du. weren, weeren, 
Μ. H.G. weren, all alike mean to protect or defend; cf. G. wetren, 
to check, control, defend. Thus the comp. werméd unquestionably 
Means ware-mood or ‘mind-preserver,’ and points back to some 
Primitive belief as to the curative properties of the plant in mental 
affections. Any one who will examine the A. S, Leechdoms will see 
that our ancestors had great trust in very nauseous remedies, and the 
bitterness of the plant was doubtless a great recommendation, and 
invested it with special virtue. δ. This orig. sense was no 
doubt early lost, as we find no mention of the plant being used in the 
way indicated. "I may add that both parts of the word appear in 
other compounds. us we have G. wekr-kaft, able to defend, 
wekr-los, defenceless (so also O. Du. weerlos); and, on the other 
hand, the latter element terminates G. weh-muth, sadness, de-muth, 
humility. See Wary and Mood. A curious confirmation of this 
etymology occurs in the Α. 8. name for hellebore, viz. wéde-berge, 
i.e. preservative against madness, Wright's Voc. ii. 32, note 2. 
‘WORRY, to harass, tease. (E.) ‘The old sense was to seize by 

the throat, or strangle, as when a dog worries a rat or sheep. M.E. 
‘sworowen, wirien; spelt wirry, Rom. of the Rose, 6267 ; also wyrwyn 
or worowen, and explained by ‘strangulo, suffoco,’ Prompt. Parv. ; 
worow, used of lions and wolves that worry men, Pricke of Conscience, 


Ὁ the wis always due 
{in such a position) to an older 3, and answers to A.S.g. The 
various vowels point back to A.S. y, 50 that the A. 8. form must have 
been wyrgan. = A.S. wyrgan, only found in the comp. duyrgan, to 
harm, Grein, i. 49 (not a well-known word in this sense). + Du. 


from the Teut. type WARGA, a wolf, accursed person ; Fick, 
Ὑ. The root appears in the M. H. G. strong verb wergen, 
‘only occurring in the comp. ir-swergen (= erswergen), to choke, 
throttle, strangle, Pl t. irwarg. Thus the Teut. base is WARG, to 
choke ; whence WARGA, a strangler, a wolf, an outlaw, an accursed 
person; also the secondary A.S. verb wyrgan, to choke, whence E. 
worry. δ. It will now be seen ot the much commoner 4S. 
‘wyrgan, wyrigan, to curse (Grein, ii. 763), is ly a derivative from 
A ΟΡ in the sense of * accursed person 3? 50 also A. S. wergian, 
‘wergan, to curse (id. ii. 662), is a mere variant. The latter of these 
became M.E. warien, to curse, Chaucer, C. T. 4792. Hence 
bably the mod. use of worry in the sense ‘ to tease, vex ;’ but whether 
this be so or not is immaterial to the etymology, since M. E. wirien, to 
worry, and warien, to curse, are thus seen to belong to the same base. 
wy WARGH, to choke (Fick, i 11d): whence alo Gk. βρόχον ἃ 
noose, slip-knot (for hanging), Lit 

prob. the 4 WARGH is extended from. 
which see Walk. And cf, Wrong, 


uan, werszti, to strangle. And 
WAR, to turn, twist ; for 
rench, Wrangle. 


worse, werse (properly dis 
than before: "Chaucer, ὦ ΤῸ 
of the double comp. worr-er, Tem 
the worse for me; Owl and Ni 

werre, worse, spelt also worre, 


awayn 
this is a Scand. form, due to assi i 


WORT. 9 


296) gives the Tent, typs of the adv. as WERSIS, and 
jj. as WERSISA ; he thinks the Goth. wairs is short 
ved only in the Goth. adj. 


that of the a 
for wairsis, the full form being 
weirsiza, ‘Similarly, from the Goth. adj. minniza, smaller, was 
formed the adv. minz ot mins, short for minnis or minis. In Gothic, 
-iza is a common suffix in comparatives, as in Aard-iza, hard-er, from 
hard, hard; and it answers to mod. E. -er (Aryan -yans, explained in 
Schleicher, Compendium, p. 463, § 232). Hence, in the forms 
WERS-IS, WERS-ISA, when the comp. suffix is removed, and 
vowel-change is allowed for (cf. Α. 5. lengra, longer, from lang, 
long), we are led to the Teut. base WARS, to twist, entangle, bring 
into a confused state, whence Icel. vérr, a pull (lit. twist) of the oar 

in a boat, orig. the turn of the paddle, and O.H.G. werran (G. 
wirren), to twist, entangle, confuse, O. H.G, werre, confusion, broil, 
war: see War. "y- The same base WARS (assimilated to 
WARR) occurs perhaps in Lat. werrere, pt. t. uerri, pp. uersus, 
to whirl, toss about, drive, sweep along, sweep; cf. Lucretius, v. 
1226. See Fick, i.776. 9. The super!. form presents no difficulty. 
M.E. worst, werst, adv. ; worste, werste, atlj., Gower, C. A. i. 25, 1.17. 
ALS. uyrst, adv., wyrsta, adj. (Grein) ; this is a contracted form of 
‘uyrsesta, which appears as wyrresta (by assimilation) in Matt. xii. 45. 
+ O. Sax. wirsista, adj. 4 Icel. verst, adv., verstr, adj.4-Dan. varst. 4 
Swed. varst. + O. H. Ὁ. wirsist, wirsest, contracted form wirst. The 
‘Teut.type is WERSISTA. ἄᾷ It is now seen that the s is part of 
the base or root ; worse really does duty for wors-er, which was in 
actual use in the 16th century; and wors-f is short for wors-est. Der. 
worse, verb, Milton, P. L. vi. 440, M. E. wursien, Ancren Riwle, p. 326, 
A. S, wyrsian, properly intrans., to grow worse, Α. 8, Chron. an. 1085 ; 
worsen, verb, to make worse, Milton, Of Reformation in England, 
b.i(R); wors-en, to grow worse (Craven dialect). Also worst, verb, 
to defeat, Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 2. 1. 878; this answers to M. E. 
wursien, above (A.S. wyrsian), and is a form due to the usual ex- 
crescent ¢ after s (as in among-st, whil-st, &c.) rather than formed 
from the Superlative. 

‘WORSHIP, honour, respect, adoration. (E.) Short for worth- 
‘ship; the th was not lost till the 14th century. Spelt worschip, P. 
Plowman, B. iii. 33 ; but worpssipe (= worpshipe), Ayenbite of Inwy' 
Par See 1340). = A.S, weorSscipe, wyrBscipe, honour ; Grein, i 

33. Formed with suffi (E. -ship) from Α. 5. weorS, ward, 
adj., worthy, honourable; just as Lat. dignitas is from the adj. aig: 
nus. See Worth (1). ‘Der. worship, verb, M. E. worthschipen, spelt 
sourBchipen in St. Katharine, 1. 55 (so in the MS., but printed wur’- 
schipen) ; not found in A.S, ‘Also worship-ful, spelt worp.sipuol, Ayen- 


bite of Im ,1. 22; soorshipaful-ly. 
Woust ἐς ip-ful-ly. 


and verb ; see under Worse. 

RSTED, twisted yam spun out of long, combed wool. (E.) 
M.E. worsted, Chaucer, C. T. 264. So named from the town of 
Worsted, now Worstead, not far to the N. of Norwich, in Norfolk. 
Probably not older than the time of Edward III, who invited over 
Flemish weavers to improve our woollen manufactures. Chaucer is 

ps the earliest author who mentions it. ‘* Worsted: these first 
took their name from Worsted, a village in this county;’ Fuller, 
Worthies; Norfolk (R.) β. Worstead stands for Worthstead; this 
we know Charter no. 785 in Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, iv. 
111, where the name appears as WrSestede, and w = ww, as in other 
instances. The A.S. war, werd, worth, value, was also used in the 
sense of ‘estate’ or ‘manor,’ and appears in place-names, such as 
Sawbridge-worth, Rickmans-worth ; however, in the sense of ‘estate,’ 
the usual form is weorSig, and this may equally well suit the form 
Wrbestede, the first ¢ representing an earlier ig. The A.S. stede= 
mod. E, stead, or place. Hence Worstead means ‘the piace of an 
estate;’ see Worth and Stead, 

‘WORT (1), ἃ plant. (Ε) Orig. 


the general E. name for plant ; 
plant being a Latin word. M.E. wort; pl. wortes, Chaucer, C. T. 
15227.—A.S, wyrt, a wort; Grein, ii. 765. +0. Sax. wurt, + Icel, 
wrt (for wart), lao spelt jurt, perhaps borrowed. Dan, wrt. + Swed, 
Ort, + G. wire. + Goth. waurts, β. ΑἹ! from Teut. type WORTI, 
a plant, herb, Fick, iii. 294. Closely allied to Wart and Root; 
see further under Root (1). _ Der. mug-wort, and other plant- 
names in which wort is suffixed ; also orchard (= wort-yard); also 
wort (2). Allied to radix, liquorice, &c. 

‘WORT (2), an infusion of malt, new beer unfermented or while 
being fermented. (E.) ΜΕ. wort or worte, Chaucer, C. T. 16281. 


‘Hoc idromellum, Anglice wurte ;’ Wright’s Voc. i. 257, col. 2. Not 
found in A.S.; Somner gives » form wert, which is unauthorised, 
and can hardly be right, being inconsistent with the M. E. spelling. It 


does not seem to be an old word in this sense, and is prob. only a 
particular application of wort (1), meaning an infusion like that of 

led. 4+ ΟἹ Du. wort, ‘wort, or new beere before it be 
clarified ; Hexham ; cf. worte, ‘ a root or a wort,’ id.-Low G. wort, 


rt, Aasen. + Swed. vort. “- G. bier- 


720 WORTH. 


WREN. 


wiirze, beer-wort ; cf. wwrz, 2 wort,.herb, whence wiirze, seasoning, © various reading for wraxlen (to wrestle), in P. Plowman, C. xvii. 80. 


spice, wiirzsuppe, spiced soup, ὅς, ‘See Wort (1). 

ORTH (1), equal in value to, deserving of; as sb., desert, 
price. (E.) M.E.wur8, wor), worth,,adj., worthy, honourable, Will, 
of Palerne, 2522, 2990; Rob. of Glouc. p. 364, last line. Also wurp, 
wor), ill-spelt worthe in P. Plowman, B. iv. 170; but wurp in Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 373, 1. 8. = A.S. weort, wur8, adj, honourable ; weort, 
wur, value; Grein, ii. 678. + Du. waard, a Ἢ waarde, sb. + Icel. 
vertr, adj. ; verd, sb. + Dan. verd, aij. and sb. 4- Swed. wird, adj. ; 
warde, sb.4-G. werth, M. H.G. wert, adj. and sb.4-Goth. wairths, adj. 


and sb. ‘All from Teut. type WERTHA, as adj., valuable; as 
sb., value; . This word is probably to be divided as 
WER-THA, and is allied to Α. 8. war, wares, orig. ‘ valuables;’ 
from / WAR, to guard, rare (1) and 


rotect, keep (in store) ; see 

‘Wary. As to the suffix, cf. birth from bear, til-th from till, bro-th 
from brew. Der. worth-y, spelt wurrpi, Ormulum, 2705, wurrpis, id. 
4200, suggested by Icel. verdugr, worthy (the A.S. weordig only 
occurring as a sb, meaning an estate or farm); hence worthi-ly, 
worthi-ness ; worth-less, worth-less-ly, -ness. 

‘WORTH (2), to become, to be.'(E.) Now only in the phr. wo 
worth the day I= evil be to the day. M. E. worhen, to become; formerly 
common. In P. Plowman’s Crede, a short poem of 865 (long) lines, 
it occurs 8 times ; as‘ schent mote I worpen’ = I must be blamed, }. 
8; * wo mote 300 worpen” = evil be (or happen) to you ; and tee 

. Plowman, Β. prol. 187. i, 185, il. 43, ll 33, ¥- 160, v4 165, vii. 51. 
= A.S. weorSan, to become, also spelt wurSan, wyrBan ; pt. t. wear, 

. wurdon ; Grein, ii. 678. 4 Du. worden, pt.t. werd, pp. geworden. + 
icel. verda, pt. t. vard, pp. ordinn, to become, happen, come to pass. 
Dan. vorde. 4 Swed. varda, - G. werden, O. H. G. werdan. 4 Goth. 
wairthan, pt.t. wartk, pp. taurthans. B. All from Teut. base 
WARTH, to become, tum to; allied to Lat. verters, to turn, uerti, to 
turn to. = 4 WART, to tum; Fick, i, 774, ili. 294; see Verse. 


Der. wierd, 4. ν. 
‘OT, I'know, or he knows; see Wit (1). Der. not (a). 
WOULD ; see Will (1). 


WOUND, « hurt. injury, cut, brui 
cer, C. T. 1012.0 A. 8. und, Grein, 


Pp. of vinna and similarly in other Teut lnnguages. = 7 WAN, to 
ct, wan, OC~ 
Der. 


751. 
"WRACK, « kind of cca-weed; showreck, ruin. (E.) Wrack. as 
aname for sea-weed, merely means ‘that which is cast ashore,’ like 
things from a wrecked ship. This is well shewn by mod. F. vareck, 
which has both senses, (1) sea-weed cast on shore, and (2) pieces of 
a wrecked ship cast on shore; this F.word being merely borrowed 
from English, and pronounced as nearly like the original as F. 
nunciation will admit. Cotgrave has F. varech, 
wreck, all that is cast ashore by chance or tempest.’ 
wrack, shipwreck, destruction, rain, Merch. Ven, +110; Macb. i, 
3.114, 8c. M.E. worak, ἃ wreck, Chaucer, C. T. (Six-text editi 
Group Β, 1, 513; where Tyrwhitt prints wrecke, 1. 4933. Merely a 
pecular sense of A. S. wrac, banishment, exile, misery, Grein, ii, 738. 
e sense is immediately due to the orig. verb, viz. A. 8. wrecan (pt. t. 
wrac), to drive, expel, cast forth; so that wree is here to be taken in 
the sense of ‘that which is driven ashore.’ The A.S. srecan also 
means to wreak, punish; see Wreak. And see Wreck. + Du. 
wrak, sb. a wreck ; adj., cracked, broken; cf. wraken, to reject. (- 
Teel. rek (for vrek), al: driven ashore; from 


ate 
of 


‘The sb. wranglyng is in P. Plowman, B. iv. 34. The frequentative 
of wring, to press, to strain; formed from A.S. wrang, pt.t. of 
wringan, to press. Thus the orig. sense was to keep on pressing, to 
urge; hence to argue vehemently. Cf. Dan. vringle, to twist, en- 
tangle. See Wring. Der. wrangle, sb.; wrangl-er, a disputant 
in the schools (at Cambridge), now applied to a first-class-man in the 
mathematical tripos; wrangling. 

"WRAP, to fold. infold, cover by folding round. (E.) ΜΕ, 
wrappen, Chaucer, C.T. 10950: Will. of Paleme, 745. We also find 
τοίαῤῥεη (with ὁ for r), Wyclif, Luke, ii. 7, John, xx. 7, now spelt ap; 
see Lap (3). CE Prov. B. μα , fo TaD Up, ‘Somersetshire (Halli- 
well), also to weave, Not found in A.S. Cf. North Friesic wrappe, 
to press intd, to stop up. The form of the word is such that it can 
be no other than a derivative from the sb. Warp, q.v. Perhaps the 
sense was due to the folding together of a fishing-net ; cf. Icel. varp, 
the cast of ἀ net, varpa, a cast, also the net itself; skivarp, lit. ‘a 
shoe-warp,’ the binding of a shoe; Swed. dial. varpa, a fine her- 
ring-net (Rietz). Der. wrapp-er, sb. Doublet, lap (3). Cf. en- 


“WRATH anger μ. 

, indignation. (Ε) M.E. wrappe, wratthe, P. 
Plowman, Biv. 44; uratathe, Wyclif, Eph. eas net ly dis. 
syllabic, —O. Northumbrian wré%o, τά ὅδο, Mark, iii. 21; ce, xxi. 


23; John, iii. 36 (both in the Lindisfame and Rushworth MSS.) 
The sb. does not occur in the Α. 8. texts, but the adj. wrd8, wroth, 


Der. wrath-ful, King John, ii. 87; wrarh-ful-ly, ness. 

K, to revenge, inflict (vengeance) on. (E.) M.E. wreken, 
Chaucer, C. T. 963; formerly a strong verb; pt.t. wrak, Tale of 
Gamelya, 1. 3033 pp. wroken, wroke, wreken, P. Plowman, A. ii. 169, 
B. ii, 194.—A.S, wrecan, to wreak, revenge, punish, orig. to drive, 
urge, impel. Grein, ii. 74 Du. wreken, to 
avenge. + Icel. reka (for 


tio 
turn, 


Paraph, of Ecclesiastes, civ. 1. 34 

(CK, destruction, ruin, remains of what is wrecked. (E.) 

Formerly wrack, as in Shak. Temp. i. 2, 26. M.E. wrak, Chaucer, 

Ὁ Το 4933 (Group B, | §13), where Tyrwhitt prints wrecte.— A.S. 

wrac, expulsion, banishment, misery; Grein, ii. 738. The peculiar 

use is due to Scand, influence; see Wrack. = 

to drive, wreak; see, Wreak, + Du. ταὶ. wreck: ¢ 
roken, 


cky et wrab, dye 


2. 236; wrack.ful, Shak. Sonnet 65; 


wreck, verb; also wrack, Temp. 
i. 8, 36; wrecker, one who plunders 


wreck ful, Spenser, F.Q. 
wrecks. "And see wretch. 
‘WEEN, a small bird. (E.)_M.E. wrenne, Gower, C. 
1, 25.—A.S. wrenna, wrdnna; Wri i 

The lit. sense is ‘the lascivious bird. iasei 
tr. of Orosius, Ὁ. i. c. 12, 61. Allied to Dan. vrinsk, 
vrensk, not castrated (said of horses), Wid 

to E. -ih; M.H.G. reinno, wrenno, O. 


WRENCH. 


mean to chirp or twitter. It appears in the Norweg. strong verboccurs in 


rina, to whine, squeal, neigh, Aasen; and in the Icel. Arina (for 
rina), pt.t. Arein, pp. Arinid, to whine, squeal, &c., used of animals 


in heat, and applied to cocks, dogs, swine, horses, &c. Hence also 
cel. rindill, a wren. 
‘WRENCH, 


ii. 742; 80 also A. 8. bewrencan, te obtain by fraud, Α. 5. Apothegms, 
no. 34, pr. in Salomon and Saturn, ed. Kemble, p. 262. pote 
, to twist forcibly, distort. (E.) M.E. wresten, in the 
sense to wrestle, struggle, Ancren Riwle, p. 374, 1.7.—A.S. wrdstan, 
to twist forcibly, Grein, ii. 740; cf. Salomon and Saturn, ed. Kemble, 
p.140, L 190, We also find A.S. srdst, adj,, firm, strong (Grein) ; 
the orig. sense of which is supposed to have been tightly twisted, or 
rather (as I should suppose) tightly strung, with reference to the 
strings of a harp when tightened by the instrument called a wrest; 
see Shak, Troil. ii. 3. 23; and note that the word strong itself merely 
means strung. + Icel. reista, to wrest; cf. Dan. vriste (secondary 
verb), to wrest. B. The form wrdst is closely allied to wrd8, a 
wreath or twisted bandage, and stands (probably) for τυγάδε! 5; in 
any case, it is clearly from Α. 5. wrd®, pt. t. of wridan, to writhe or 
twist; see Writhe. The suffix -st is not uncommon, and occurs in 
E, bla-st from blow, in A.S. bié-st-ma, a blossom, from bidwan, to 
flourish, &c.; see Wrist. Der. wrest, sb. (as above); wrest-le, q.v. 
WRESTLE, to struggle, tend by grappling together. (E.) 
ME. wrestlen, Gower, C. A. iii. 350; wrastlen, Ancren Riwle, p. 80, 
1. 6. The frequentative of Wrest, q.v. The A.S. wrdstlian, to 
wrestle, is rare; the form more commonly found is wrdzlian, Gen. 
xxxii, 24, whence M. E. wraxlen, P. Plowman, C. xvii. 80, where we 
also find the various readings wrastle, wraskle, Still, we find: 
igi 
wr 


ictatur [read Luctatorl, wrdstlere; Luctatorum, wrdstliendra ;’ 
sht’s Voc. ii. 50, col. 1.4 O. Du. wrastelen, worstelen, *to 
le or to struggle,’ Hexham. Der. wresti-er, wrestl-ing. 
WRETCH, «a miserable creature. (E.) Orig. an outcast or 
exile, M.E. wreccke, Chaucer, C. T. 931 (or 933), where Tyrwhitt 
prints wretched wight, and omits which. A.S. wrecea, an outcast, 
exile, lit. ‘one driven’ out,’ also spelt wraeca, wreca, Grein, ii. 739. 
CE. AS. wrae, exile.= Α. 5. wrecan, to drive out, also to persecute, 
wreak, avenge; see Wreak. Cf. Lithuan, wargas, affliction, misery. 
Der. wretched, M.E. wreeched, Chaucer, C. T. 923, lit. ‘ made like a 
wretch ;? wretch-ed-ly, wretch-ed-ness. 
WRETCHLESSNESS, a misspelling of recklessness, i.e. reck- 
Jessness; see Rock. 


“WEIGGLY, to move along’ by twisting to and fro. (E.)_*V 
their much winding and wrigling ;* Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxi 
€.2.§ 1. The frequentative of wrig, to move about; ‘The bore his 
tayle wrygges,’ Skelton, Elinour Rumming, 1.176. This word wrig 
seems to answer most closely to M.E. wrikken, to twist to and fro, 
Life of St. Dunstan, 1. 82; see Spec. of Eng., ed. Morris and Skeat, 
p- 22. Not found in A.S., but a Low Ὁ. word as well as Scand., 
ind preserved in mod. E. wrick, to twist. β. We find the closel 
related A.S. wrigian, to impel, move towards, but this became M.E. 
rien (with loss of g), whence mod. E. wry, adj.; see further under 
‘Wry. It is clear that Μ. Ε. wrikken and Α. 5. wrigian are closely 
related forms; both are due to the Teut. base WRIK, weakened 
form of WRAK, to drive, wreak ; Fick, ili. 308. Cf. Goth. wrikan, 
lo persecute, wraikws, wry, crooked ; see further under Wreak and 
ring. + Du. wriggelen, to wriggle; {requentative of wrikken, ‘to 
move or stir to and fro,’ Sewel; whence onwrikbaar, immoveable, 
steady. 4+ Low G. wrikken, to turn, move to and fro, wriggle. + Dan. 
ribte, to wriggle, + Swed. oricka;to turn to and fro; whence vrick- 
ning, distortion, "|. The orig sense of Skt. τῇ seems to have 
been ‘to bend;? and we may deduce the orig. sense of E. wriggle 
as having been ‘to keep on bending or twisting about,’ which is pre- 
Gisly the sense it has ail. See Wry and Ἐξ (8). Der. wriggl-er 
150 rickets, 
GHA «workman. (E) ΜΈ. wrighte, Chavcer, C.T. 
3145.—A.S. wyrhta, a worker, workman, maker, creator; Grein, 
763; with the common shifting of r.—A.S. wyrht, a deed, wor 


‘with suffix -a of the agent, π in Auata, athunter. “The A.S. wyrh’d rita, to twist. 4 Dan, and Sw 
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‘ht, a work, Grein, i. 489, where the prefix ge makes 
no appreciable ce; and it stands for wyrct (by the usual 
putting of At for εἰ). Formed, with suffix -ἰ (as in gift, fligh-t), from 
ALS. wyre-an, to work; see Work. +0. Sax. wurktio, = wright; 
from wurkt, a deed ; which from wirkian, to work. 4 O.H.G, wurkto, 
a wright (cited in Heyne's Gloss. to the Heliand), from O.H.G. 
wurukt, wurakt, a work, hich from O. H.G. wurchan, to 
work. Der. cart-wright, ship-wright, wheel-wright. 

‘WERING, to twist, force by twisting, compress, pain, bend aside. 
(Ε) M.E. wringen; pt.t. wrang, wrong, Chaucer, C.T. 026; 
PP. wrungen, wrongen.=A.S, wringan, to press, compress, strain, pt. 
t. wrang, Gen. xl. 11, pp. wrungon. Du. wringen. + Low G. 
wringen, to twist together. Dan. vringle, to twist, tangle. + Swed.. 
vranga, to distort, wrest, pervert (secondary form). + ὦ. 
wring, wrest, turn, struggle, wrestle; a verb; pt. 
geruneen Ο.Η. 6. Aringan (for wringan), strong verb. 

Tent. base WRANG, to press, wring. twist; Fick, ili. a9. 
Fick considers this as a nasalised form of Teut. base WARG, to 
worry, properly to throttle; for which see Worry. But I am con- 
vinced that this leads us astray, and introduces all kinds of diffi- 
culties. It is quite impossible to separate wring from E. wrick, to 
twist or sprain, and the numerous related Teutonic words quoted 
under Wriggle; all these are from a base WRIK, to twist, which 
Fick himself (iii. 308) considers as a weakened form of WRAK. 
to drive, urge, wreak, treated of under Wreak. Accordingly, I 
look upon the Teut. base WRANG as a parallel form to WRANK 
(E. wrench), nasalised from WRAK, just as WRINK (base of E. 
wrink-le) ἰ5. ἃ nasalised form of WRIK. Ὑ. Only thus can we 
connect the E. words wring and wrench, the meanings of which are 
almost identical, and which must not be separated. Neither the E. 
wring nor any of its cognates necessarily involve the sense ‘ to choke,’ 
but all plainly involve the sense ‘to twist’ or ‘to distort.’ We find, 
then, Aryan 4/ WARG, to bend or drive = Teut. base WRAK, to 
drive, wreak, with a weakened form WRIK, to bend, twist, wrick. 

Hence, by nasajisation, we have WRANK, to wrench, and WRINK, 
to fold or bend together, as in E. wrinkle. And in connection with 
WRANK, we have a parallel form WRANG, to twist, wring, whilst 
in connection with WRIK we have E. wrigg-le. All are various 
developments from 4/ WARG in its double sense : (1) to bend, twist 
as in Lat. uergere, Skt. vrij; (2) to drive, urge, as in Lat. urgere, 
toreak, Icel. reka. See Fics i 773. where the senses of Wal G are 

iven as dreken (10 twist) and drangen (to urge). Der.twrang-le, wrong; 
flied to creak wrack, reek a Sa wrinkle, wriggle, wry. 

‘WRINKLE (1), a small ridge on a surface, unevenness. (E.) 
M.E. wrinkel or wrinkil. * Wryntyl, or oF wrymbyl, Kage: 
Wrynlyl, or playte (pleat) in clothe, Pli mpt. Parv. (Here 
the spelling wrympy! stands for Arympyl ; wrinkle and rimple are from 
different roots, as shewn under ripple (2). Elsewhere, we find, in 
Prompt. Parv. p. 434, the spelling rympyl, given under R.) The δ 
wrinelis in the various readings of the later version, in Wyclif, 
Gen. xxviii. 14. Somner gives A.S. wrincle, a wrinkle; and 
wrinclian, to wrinkle; both wholly unauthorised, and perhaps the 
right form should be wryncle. . Evidently a dimin. form, from 
A.S. wringan, to press, wring, hence to distort; or else from A. S. 
wrungen, pp. of the same verb. The sense is a little twist” or slight 
distortion, causing unevenness. See Wring ; and see W: 2). 
$0. Du. wrinckel, +2 wrinckle ;* wrinckelen, ‘to wrinckle, or to 
crispe;” allied to wringen, ‘to wreath writhe, twist] or to 
wring ;* Hexham. E, Miiller gives the O. Du, spellings as wrynckel, 
wrynckelen, which are probably more correct; cf. the forms following. 
+ Dan. rynke, a wrinkle, pucker, gather, fold; rynke, to wrinkle. «ξν 
Swed. ryaka, both sb. and vb. 4G. runzel, a wrinkle; riinzeln, to 
wrinkle, frown. Der. wrinkle, vb.; wrinkl-y. 

‘WRINKLE (2), a hint, small piece of advice. (E.) τον. E, 
wrinkle, a new idea (Halliwell). It means ‘a new idea” imparted by 
another, a hint; but the lit, sense is ‘a small trick,’ or ‘little 
ἢ It is the dimin. of Α. 8, wrenc, a trick; for which see 
‘Wrench. Closely allied to Wrinkle (1). . 

‘WRIBT, the joint which tums the hand. (E.) ‘The pl. is spelt 
swrestes in Spenser, F.Q. i. 5. 6, M.E. wriste or wrist ; also wirst, by 
shifting ofr, ‘Wryst, or wyrste of an hande;’ Prompt. Parv.=A.S, 
wrist, We find ‘68 μά wriste’= up to the wrist; Laws of Athelstén, 
Pt. iv. § 7, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 226, 1.17. The full form was 
hand-wrist, i.e. that which turns the hand about. We find " betwux 
elboge and kandwyrste’ = betwixt elbow and handwrist, Wright's Voc. 
i. 43, col. 2. Put for writ-st *, and formed with suffix -st (as in bla-st 
from blow, δες.) from writ-ea, pp. of writan, to writhe, to twist; see 
Writhe. Cf Wrest, from the same verb. +0. Fries, wriust, 
wrist, werst; whence hondwriust, hand-wrist, fotwriust, foot-wrist or 

. Low G. wrist. 4 Icel. rist, the instep; from rid-inn, pp. of 

orth the instep from yride, vride, 
3 


722 WRITE. 


to twist. + G. rist, instep, wrist. 4 Fick (iii, 255) makes the 
curious mistake of deriving the Icel. rist from the verb to rise; he 
happened only to observe the Icel. and G. forms, which have lost the 
initial ων. Der. wrist-band, the band of the sleeve at the wrist. 
‘WAITS, to form letter with « pen or pencil, engrave, express in 
writing, compose, communicate a letter. (E.) ‘The orig. sense was 
“to score,’ i.e. to cut slightly, as when one scores letters or marks on 
8 piece of bark or soft ws ‘ith a knife; it also meant to engrave 
runes om stone. M.E. writen, pt. t. wroot, Chaucer, C.T. 5310; 
PP. writen (with short i).—A.S. writan, pt. t. wrdt, pp. writen, to 
write, inscribe (orig. to score, engrave), Grein, ii. 743. +O. Sax. 
‘writan, to cut, injure; also to write. Du. rijten, to tear, split. 
Icel. rita, pt. t. reit, pp. ritinn, to scratch, cut, write. + Swed. rita, to 
draw, delineate. 4 G. reissen, pt. t. riss, PP. gerissen, O.H.G. rizan, 
to cut, tear, split, draw or delineate. Οἱ. . writs, a stroke made 
with a pen. B. All from the Teut. base WRIT, to cut, scratch, 
hence to engrave, write; Fick, iii. 309. Cf. Skt. vardk, to cut, 
wrana, ἃ wound, fracture, wragch, to tear, cut, vrika, a wolf (lit. 
“tearer'); all pointing back to a primitive / WAR, to cat, tear. 
See Fick, i. 213. Der. writ, sb., A.S. gewrit, also writ, a writing, 
Grein, i.’ 486, ii. 743, from writ-en, pp. of writan, to write, Also 
swrit-er. A. S, writere, Matt. writ-er-ship, writ-ing. 
in Palsgrave. 
PP 3, 


‘WRITHE, to twist to and fro. (E.) Spelt wret 
M.E. writhen, spelt wrythen in Chaucer, tr, of Boethius, b. 
1. 4452; pt. t. wrote (with long ὁ), Gawain and the Grene 
1. 1200; pp. sorithen (with short ἢ 
writhing in Chaucer, C.T. 1044 , 
about, pt. τ. wrd8, pp. wriden, Grein, ii. 743. 4 Icel. réda (for vrida), 
pt. t. reid, pp. ridinn. } Dan. vride. + Swed. vrida, to wring, twist, 

‘+ O.H.G. ridan, M.H.G. riden; a strong verb, now 
}. All from Teut. base WRITH, from WARTH = Aryan 
to turn, as in Lat. uertere; see Verse, And sec 
‘orth (2). Der. wrath, wroth, wreath, wri-st, wrest, 

‘WRONG, perverted, unjust, bad; also as sb., that which is 
wrong or unjust. (E.) ΜΕ. wrong, adj., Will. of Paleme, 706; 
sb., P. Plowman, B. iii. 175.—A.S. wrang (a passing into o before x), 
vecurring as a sb. in the A.S, Chron. an. 1124. Properly an adj. 
signifying perverted or wrung aside; as is curiously shewn by the 
use of wrong nose, for ‘crooked nose,’ in Wyclif, Levit. xxi. 19 
(later version). = A.S. wraug, pt.t. of wringan, to wring; see 
‘Wring. (Cf. Lat. tortus from torguere.) 4 Du. wrang, sour, harsh 
(because acids wring the mouth); from wringen, 4 Icel. rangr, awry; 
metaphorically, wrong, unjust. Dan. vrang, wrong, adj. + Swed. 
vrdng, perverse. Der. wrong, verb, to injure, as into wrong the 
seronger?, Shak. Lcrece, Big: wrongrer (as above), wrong yi 
wrong-ful, Wyclif, Luke, xii. 58 (earlier version) ; wrong-fully, -ness; 
wrong-head-ed, i.e. perverse. Also wrong-wise, M.E. wrongwis, 
Ὁ. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 175, L 2g6 (Swed. urdagvis, ini- 
quitous), now obsolete, but remarkable as being the converse of E. 
righteous, formerly right-wise; Palsgrave actually spells it wrongeous! 

WROTE, fall of wrath, angry, (Ε) ME’ wroth, Chaucer, 
Parl. of Foules, 1. 504.—A.S. τάδ, wroth, Grein, ii. 737.<A.S. 
wrdd, pt. t. of writan, to writhe; so that the orig. sense was ‘ wry,’ 
i.e. twisted or perverted in one’s temper. Du. wreed, cruel. + Icel, 
reidr. 4 Dan. vred, 4 Swed. vred. + M.H.G. reit, reid, only in the 
sense of twisted or curled. See Writhe and Wrath. 

‘WEY, twisted or turned to one side. (E.) _ ‘ With visage wry;” 
Court of’ Love, 1, 1162 (a late poem, perhaps 16th century). But the 
verb wrien, to twist, bend, occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 17211; and 
answers to A.S. wrigian, to drive, impel, also to or bend 
towards. ‘Hléford min [me] . . . wriga’ on wonge’ = my lord drives 
me (ie. a plough] along the field; Codex Exoniensis, ed. Thorpe, 
p. 403 (Riddle xxii, 1. 9). Of a bough bent down, and then let go, it 
is said: ‘wrigad ‘wip his gecyndes’=it moves towards ‘its kind, 
i.e, as it is naturally Taclined Alfred, tr. of Boethius, Ὁ. iii. met. 2 
(cap. xxv), This A.S. verb is still preserved in the frequentative 
‘Wriggle, q.v. And cf. Goth. wraitws, crooked, Skt. wri, orig. to 
bend, Lat. wergere. See further under Awry. Der. awry, 
wry-neck, ἃ small bird, allied to the woodpecker, so called from ‘the 
withing snake-like motion which it can impart to its neck without 


moving the rest of its body ;’ Engl. Cycl. Also wry-ness, 

WYOH-ELM, see under Wi ΤΗΝ 

WYVERN, , in heraldry, a kind of flying serpent or 
two-legged dragon. & -L.) The final n is excrescent after r, as 
in bitter-n, q.v. M.E. wivere, a serpent, Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1012. 
—O.F, wivre, a serpent, viper, esp. in blazon; see Roquefort and 
Burguy; mod. F. give, a viper. By some strange confusion between 
the Lat.» and the G. w, this word was improperly spelt with w, some- 
what like prov. E. viper. Burguy says it was also formerly 
spelt vivre, and that it is still spelt voivre in some Ε΄ dialects. Lat. 
amipera, a viper; sec Viper, Doublet, viper. 


ῷ 


in the Mediterranean. 


XEBEC, a small three-masted 
Turk.) In Ash's Dict. 


Arab. sxmbik, a small boat, a pinnace; on the same page. See 
Devic, Supp. to Littré, s.v. chebee, which is the F. form; he gives 
also Port, sabeco, Ital. zaynbeeco, the latter form retaining the nasal me, 


which is lost in the other 
baki is given in the first ed. of 
the mod. 


He adds that the word sam- 
᾿ξ Thesaurus (1680) ; and that 


Arab, word is shabdt; see Dory, Glossaire, p. 352. 


Υ. 


fe word enough; 
a. ge, prefix. + G. ge-; O.H.G, 
the same as the Gk. enclitic -γό, and 
pert stress on the preceding word 
istinct signification; Benfey, p. 1101; Fick, 


ond 
Skt. λα (Vedic gaa), a 
(as γέ), or without a 


* Fagt, from its jagten 
(formerly jackten), to speed, to hunt ; jagt (formerly jacAt), a hunting. 
= Du. jagen, ‘to thant or ie chase ἃς." Hexham. Ἐς 


lecre, 
G. jagen, to hunt; prob. allied to G. jake, O.H.G. géki, quick, 
sudden, rash, and'so to G. gehen, to go, Du. gaan, formerly goen 
(Hexham), to go. See Gay and Go. Der. yacht-er, yachs-in 
Y. a large esculent tuber, resembling the potato. Fort.) 
Mentioned in Cook's Voy (Todd ; no reference). = Port. inkame, a 
yam ; not gre in Vieyra, but noted in Webster and in Littré. Littré 
ives the F. form as igname, which he says is borrowed from the 
‘cTt. inkame ; and adds: ‘it was the Portuguese who first found the 
yam used as an object of culture, first on the coast of Africa, after- 
wards in India and lalacca, and gave it its name; but the 
whence it was taken is unknown.’ Webster gives the West-Indian 
form as ihame, but (if Littré be right) this is merely the Port. word 
with » dropped. It would seem that the orig. word must be ght 
for in some African The Malay name is ὠδέ; Marden, 


Malay Dict. p. 21. 
Ὕ, & Citizen of New England, or of the United States. 
(Unknown.) “The word occurs as early as 1765. Webster cites: 


‘From meanness first this Portsmouth Yankee ruse, And still to 
meanness all his conduct flows,’ Oppression, A Poem by an American, 
Boston, 1765. We also find in the same: ‘Comm su to 
be a corrupt pronunciation of the word English, or of the F. word 
Anglais, by the native Indians of America. According to Thierry, 
‘acorraption of Jankin, a . of gos, ἃ nickname given to the 
lish colonists of Connecticut by the Dutch settlers of New York 
(y looks very like a puré invention]. Dr. Wm. Gordon, in his 
ist. of the American War, ed. 1789, vol. i. pp. 324, 325, says it was 
ἃ favourite cant word in Cambridge, Mass, as early as 1713, and 
that it meant “excellent ;” as, a yankees good horse. yankee good 
cider, ὅς, He supposes that it was adopted by the students there 
as. by-word, and, being carried by them from the college, obtained 
currency in the other New England colonies, until at length it was 
taken up in other parts of the country, and applied to New Englanders 
generally as a term of slight reproach.’ Cf. Lowland Sc. yankie, 
a sharp, clever, forward woman; yanker,an agile girl, an incessant 
-) ΕΓ; yanker, a smart Stroke, a great bon κοῖς een 
and severe blow, a sharp stroke ; yanking, active, pushing (Jamieson), 
Without the nasal, there is also Lowland Sc. yack, eee preci ? 
tately and indistinctly, yaike, a stroke or blow. . If Dr. Gordon's 
view be right, the word yankee may be identified with the Sc. yankie, 
@as above; and all the Scotch words appear to be of Scand. origin, 


YAP. 


YEAR. 728 


due, ultimately, to Icel. jaga, to move about, whence (reflexively)@ YAWL (2), to howl. (Scand.) ‘There howling Scyllas, yauling 


jagast, to altercate; cf. Swed. jaga, to hunt, whence Swed. dial. 

‘ebha, to rove about (cf. Nassau jacken, to drive horses quickly, cited 

by Rie iets). ‘The fundamental idea is ‘that of ‘quick motion;’ see 
But the word cannot be said to be solved. 

ὙΔΡ, toyelp, bark. (Scand.) ‘The yaj sopeing of acur;’ L’Estrange, 
tr. of Quevedo, p. 243 (Todd). Yap is the same as ἜΣ the Low- 
land Se. equivalent of yelp (Jamieson). The Lowland 
‘occurs, which is a corruption of yap.— Icel. gjdipa, to yel 
« Yelp. The F. japper, ‘to bark, to yawle,’ Cot., is of 


"YARD (1), an enclosed space. (Ε) ME. yerd, Chaucer, C.T. 
15181.—A.S. geard, an enclosure, court ; Grein, i. 493. -+ Du. gard, 
a ἘΝ | garden. + Icel. 
+ Swed. 


gardr (whence prov. E. garth). 4+ Dan. gaard. 
gard. 40. H. ol gorto, ΜΉ, G. gare, G. garten. 4 Russ. 
τα town. “+ Lat, sorts + Gk, xdprot, a courtyard, enclosure. 

HARTA, a yard, court, 
ize, Reng to 


( 
root are garden, gird (1), gird le; horti-eultu 
{δον surgeon; cohort, court, curt 
garth, 
rod, tn E, measure of 36 inches, a cross beam on ἃ 
M. gordo & a stick, 


art, 
ra goad, ie sting; A.S. gad (for 
gaud®),a goad; Goth, σαι, a goad, prick, sting ; see Goad, 
@. half) of a ship's yar ἐς from 
the mast to the end of it. 
‘YARE, ready. 
quickly, 
326; 


Gear, adv, whell Pea! err, adj, perfects brea, gerva, gira, 
adv., quite, το ΠΣ ΛΑ 


pared, read} 
GARWA, iS 
from GHiAl 


a, ons 


re ae “garn. ἡ. 
type GARNA, yam, string, Fick, 
χορδή, a string, orig. a string of pot cf. Teel. gérn, or garnir, guts 
(ie. strings o or cords). From 4/ GHAR, to seize, hence to enclose, 
bind; see Yard (1) and Cord. From the same root are cor-d, 
chor-d, as well as cour-t, yard, garden, 8c. 

YARROW, the plant milfoil. (Ε.) M.E. 3arowe, 3arwe; 3arwe; Prompt, 
Parv. p. 536.—A.S. garuwe, searse, explained by ‘millefolium ;* 
‘Wright's Gloss, i. 30, col. 3; i. 67, col. 35 It. gearwe, id. i, 289, 
col. 1.4G. garbe; M.H.G. garbe, .Ἡ. Ὁ. garba, karpa. 
B. The lt, sense of A.S. gearvioeis * that which prepares or sets in 
‘order,’ from gearwian, to , gerwan, to dress; we must here 
translate it 5 ‘healer,’ 1¢ reference is to the old belief in the 
curative properties of the yarrow, which was supposed to be a great 

remedy for τι rounds ; in Cockayne’s A.S. Leechdoms, i. 195, we are 
ie that Achilles was the first person who applied it to the cure of 
sword-wounds ; hence, indeed, its botanical name of Achillea mille- 
folium. γ. Again, the verb gearwian is a derivative from the adj. 
‘Fearo, ready, yare; see Yare. Thus yarrow=that which makes 
yare. The G. garbe may be explained in a precisely similar way ; cf. 
G. » to tan, dress feather. 

"AW, to 85 ‘unsteadily, bend out of its course, said of ἃ ship. 
(Scand.)” In Hamlet, v. 2.120. The sense is to go aside, swerve, 
Bend out of the course; see Phillips. Norweg. $26, to bend back- 
wards, esp. used of the neck of a bird; gag, adj., bent backwards, 
not straight, used of a knife that is not set straight in the haft; Icel. 

agr, bent back. + Bavarian gagen, to move unsteadily; Schmeller, 
$75" prob. a reduplicated form of go; hence *to keep going about. 

"AWL (1), ἃ small boat. (Dus) ‘in Anson's Voyages, ὃ, ii. 3 
(R.) ‘Barges or yauls of different kinds;’ Drummond's Travels 
(Letter, dated 1744), p. 87 (Todd), The ‘word is common at Lowes- 
ft. D yawl, skiff; Sewel explains jol as ‘a Jutland boat.” 
+ jolle; Swed. julle, a yawl. Origin unknown. The Dan. 
jolie has been corrupted into E. jolly-boat see Jolly-boat.  Hex- 
ham records O. Du. iolleken, ‘a small barke or boate.’ The mod. 
cel. form. is )κία, 


round about ;” Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, Ὁ, iv. st. 5. Also spelt yole, 

you! (Halliwell). M.E. goulen, Havelok, 164; 3oulen, Chaucer, 

C.-T. Group Ay 2278 (Sikctext ed), Wyclif, Micah, 1.8; 3aulen, 

Gawain and the Grene Knight, 1453.—Icel. gaula, to low, bellow; 

Norweg. gaada to bellow, low. roar (Assen). Allied to yl, and to 
ve, 


ἘΝ rs, δες Spelt Palsgrave. ΜῈ, gan 
, to (E) Spelt yane in Pal 
Chaucer, Sivtext ea Group H, I. 35; where Tyrwhitt (]. sone 
has galpeth.=A.S. ganian, to yawn; Grein, i. 370. By the usual 
change from A.S. ὦ to long o, this became gonien, or gonen, of which 
fanien, ganen was ἃ variant; accordingly, in eights Voe.i i453, we 
Have βαῖνε as, & various reading for ganet. 40.1. . geinon, to 
yawn; mod. G. gdnen. . These are weak ne answer 
to a Teut. type GAINYAN (Fick, ili. 106) from the strong verb 
(base GIN) aj in A.S. gino (i (in the comp. té-ginan, to gape 
big its Grein, ii. 544), pt. t. gén; also in Icel. to gape, yawn, 
ptt. “these forks farther answer to Ck χαίνειν, to fae: 
y. The be base is GIN= = Aryan GHIN, an extension from ΟἹ 
Veakened form of / GHA, to gape, whence Gk. aber ἃ yawning 
ull Lat. Ai-are, to gape, Russ. zievate, to yawn, &c, Der. yaun- 
ing. From the same root, cha-os, cha-sm, hi-at-us, 
the nom. pl. of the 2nd personal pronoun. (E.) The nom. BL 
is properly ye, whilst the dat. and acc. pl. is you; the gen. pl. 
properly yur, now only used as a possessive pronoun, But in Tod. 
ye is almost disused, and you is constantly used in the nominative, 
not only in the plural, but in the singular, as a substitute for thou. 
*¥e in me, and 1 in you,’ John, xiv. 20; this shews the correct use. 
.E. γι), BOM. your, 3our, gen.; you, γομ, you, dat. and ace. = 
edwer, gen.; e6w, sad ace. ; Grein, i 263, 375. 
Du. gij, yes «, you. + Icel. ér, ier, yes yar, your; σόν, you. 
tpn! nd Swed. i, γε (also you). Ὁ. thr; 0.H.G. ir, ye iar, 
ioe, You, ἐν, Oo. ‘Goth. jus, ye; izwara, your; 
Β. The common Teut. types are: nom. YUS, gen. XUSWARA-« wat, 
and δος. YUSWIS, whence the various forms can be deduced ; Fick, 
iii. 245. We also have the A.S. dual form git, ye two, enswering 
to a Goth. form jut#, which does not, however, occur. Thus the 
common base is YU, whence also Lithuan. jus, ye, Gk. d-peis, 
ye. Skt. tiga, ye; Fick, i. 732. 

‘YEA, an affirmative adverb; verily. (E.) The distinction between 
M.E. γι, γα, yea, and 3is, 3es, 3us, yes, is commonly well marked ; 
the former is the simple ΚΡ giving assent, whilst the latter 
is a strong asseveration, often accompanied by an oath ; see Will. of 
Palerne, &c. Spelt ye, Chaucer, C.T. CT 9219 δ δις.-- Α. 8. ged, yea; 
ee. xxi, 15, + Du., Dan., Swed. Icel. jd. + Goth. ja, 

. The common base δ yea; Hot” iii. 243, allied to 

Goth. jab, 0.Sax. gia, ja, A.S. ge, also, and; and to the Aryan pro- 

nominal base YA, that, that one, whence Skt. ya, who (in Benfey, p. 

733, &¥. yad), Gk. ὅς, who, which. were orig. demonstratives. The 
orig. sense was ‘in that way,’ or ‘just 50.’ Der. ye-s, qv. 

EAN, to bring forth young. (E.) ‘The new-yean'd lamb? 

Beaum. auld Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, ii. 1. Spelt can in Shak. 

Merch. Ven. i. 3. 88; M.E. nen (Bo ‘or brynge forthe kynde- 

Ingys, Feto;’ ‘Prompt. Parv. p. The difference between ean 

"yean is easily explained; i the latter, the prefixed y represents 

the very common A. x gee, Teadily added to any verb without 

affecting the sense; see above. = Α. 5. ednian, to ean; 

inion, ‘to yean; ‘of which the only clear trace appears to be in ' fe 

expression’ ecwa =the ewes great with young, Gen. xxxiii. 13. 
There can be little doubt that ge-eane is here a contracted form of 
geedene or ge-edcene, where ge- is a mere prefix, -ε is the pl. ending, 
‘and edcen signifies ‘pregnant ;* Grein, i. 251. Hence the verb ge- 


edenian, to be ce ‘Luke, i. 24, which would be contracted to 
geednian, as al 


B. Moreover, eden is the pp of the lost 
lerivative of 


ii hie va See Hike (1). Thus the orig. 


pregnant.’ Der. yean-ling, a new- 
bom lamb; with double dimin. suite Ling. 

‘YEAR, the time of the earth’s revolution round the sun. (E.) 
ΜῈ. 3e0r, yer, ser, yer ; Chaucer, C.T. 601, where it appears as a 
plural, This sb. was formerly unaltered in the plural, like sheep, 
deer; hence the mod. phrase ‘a two-year old colt.’ The pl. year is 
common in Shak. Temp. i. 2. 58, ἃς, = A.S. gedr, gér, α year; pl. 

er; Grei Du, jaar. Dan. ar, pl. aar.4-Swed. 
Jar. ἡ. Goth. 8. All from Teut. type 

. Further allied to Gk. ὦ, Spor. «season 2 
an hour, = Su i 


e 


724 


a 
di 


YEARN, 


fom Kiar, eager. 
battens the 
e verb 


Der, yearning, Ὧν 


ow Not 
‘connected with earnest Ὧν 
ὙΕΔῊΝ (2), to grieve. (E.)_ This verb, not well explained in 
the Dictionaries, occurs several times in Shak, ; and it is remarkable 
that Shak. never uses yearn in the sense ‘to long for,’ i.e. he never 
uses the verb yearn (1) above. It is often spelt earn or ern in old 
ed sense is intransitive, to grieve, mourn, Hen. V, 
iia. 129; it is also transitive, to grieve, 
45: Rich. Il, v. 7, 56; Hen. V, iv. 3. 26. 
Other Hr Wi use it Peds Shakespeare; as in the following ex- 
amples, ‘I must do that my heart-strings yearn (mourn] to do;’ 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Bonduca, ii. 4 (Judas); and see Richardson 
Nares gives yernful, grievous, melancholy; so also prov. E. eraful 
(Halliwell, Pegge).' β. The distinction between yera (as it should 
Be spelt) and ern (as it should be spelt) is precisely the same as the 
difference between yean and ean; see Yean. In other words, ern is 
the true word, whilst yern is α' form due to the Α. 8. prefix ge, 
Ὑ. Again, ern is certainly a corruption of M. E. ermen, to grieve, 
occurring in Chaucer, ¢.1 “A 22, δ. A later instance is i in the ΝΙΝ 
: ‘'Thenne departed he fro ynge so euyly that many οἱ 
es ε. mourned ; Reynard the F Fox, tr. by Ceston; ed. Arber, p. 
‘= A.S. yrman, to grieve, vex, Grein, ii. 775; also ge-yrman, 
‘grieve, vex, id. i hich exhibits the ‘prefix ge = later E. ». 
Fomned (by the usual vowel-change from ea toy) from A. S. earm, 
‘adj, miserable, wretched, poor, a common word ; Grein, i. 248.4Du. 
arm, poor, indigent. Icel. armr, wretched.-Dan. and Swed. arm. 
G.arm.4Goth. arms, 8, All from the Teut. type ARMA, wretched, 
poor, indigent (Fick, iii. 24); perhaps allied to Gk. ἐρῆμον, desolate 
Fick i 496), but th deubifal, γε may, however, compare Skt, 


, and | yellow-ish, spelt yelowysshe in Palsgrave ; yellow-ish-ness. 


rite, want tof which the org. sense was “in deficiency, 
Baier Fak to ecparates Fick μοῦ, 

the froth of malt 
whith ns raises dough. (E.) 


ition 


Pr ams, τὰ 
rompt. Parv., p.537- — A. joms, ed. 
Cockayne, i. ἐδ Ὁ Ὅν jdt. 
Dan. gier.+G. ischt, Bink, 1. }. The 
‘Teut. type is YESTA, formed (wit "AS, to 


Ὁ jasan, M. HG. jesen, gesen, gern, 
WYAS, to foam, Jfermient whence 
seethe, Sores, 


ferment, appearing in O. H.: 
gahren, to ferment. 


γι γάτα, exudations of trees, Gk. (dey, to boil 


same ΒΩ one 
fense, wrongly es pads oF yee as a infnitive mood ios Q 
ΜῈ. sede, yee, Chaucer, C. T. 13249; σοῦ 

ede, 


Hom, 


ἃ δ΄ μάν went only in othe past 
Here eo corresponds (as usual) ὟΝ orig 
‘ending of the weak preterite; so that 
a/I, to go, which appears also in Skt. i, to go, Lat. ire, to go, So 
also Goth. i-ddja, went, from the same τοοῖ. θῶ" Vode or yede has 
nothing to do with an oly ae go-ed, supposed pt.t. of gol Go 
(2A, Taree. is from a totall ferent root. 
the same as Yolk, 
YELL, to utter a loud noi: 


is forned from ὡς common 


howl. (E.)_ M.E. sellen, yellen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2674, 15395 gal giellan, gyllan, to yell, cry 
‘out, resound; Grein. i. 423. + Di a Teel. gella; also gjalla 
(ptt καί πε Dan. giahe, gialde (or gialld), + Swed. pélla, to ring, 
resound. - G. gelien, to resound. 8. All from the Teut. base 


GALL, to resound (Fick, iii. 10§) ; allied to GAL, to sing, as seen 


YEOMAN. 


sound; as in Skt. κλαγρλατα, a suelog, ghur, to sound; ΕἸ 

581. Dor. yell, sb., Oth. i. 1. 

‘YELLOW, of a bright golden colour. (E) ΜΕ. γείνε, Chan 

ashe T. 2168, 2172. Also spelt είν, seoluh, &&c.; Stratmann. = 
ole, geod (ace fem. fol) Grein, i 497. + Du. gee. + 

wb, ὅ . gelo, helo. The Ν᾿ type BGELWA. Fick, 

103. Feriher allied to Gk. Faby ὡς oung verdure of trees; Lat. 


delet, ight yellow; the Arjan type being GHELWA, yellow — 
¥.GHAL, for GHAR, to be green, to be yellow. Fick i 579: 
whence also Green, Gall (1), and Gold. 


yellow fever, ἃ malignant fever that often tums thon yellow: 
i ‘Also yellow 
hammer, q. Vv. 

YELLOW - YELLOW-AMMER, a song- 
bird, named from its yellow colour. (E.) In Ash's Dict..ed. 1775. 
Beyond doubt, the ἃ isan ignorant insertion, due to substitution of 

own for an unknown word, irrespective of the sense. Yet the 
name is E., and very old. ‘The former part of the word (yellow) is 
explained above; the latter partis the A.S.omore, ἴα α list of 
birds, we find: * Scorellus. amore,’ Wright's Voc. i. 281, col. 1. Cog- 
nate words occur both in Du. and G. + O, Du. emmerick, enemerlinck, 
‘a kind of merlin or a hawke,’ Hexham. + Low G. gecl-emerkex, a 
yellow-ammer. + Ο gelbammer, goldammer, yllow-ammer, gold- 
ammer ; also emmeriing, a yellow-ammer. A.S. amore (for 
amora, ‘like O. Du. emmer and G. ammer) denotes an agent, and is 
formed from the base AM. The most likely sense is‘ chirper τ΄ since 
there are several traces of the 4/ AM, to sound, make a noise; ¢.g. 
Skt. am, to sound, Teel emja, to howl, Ο. Ἡ. G. ἔπιαν, G. jon, 
entation, At is probable that σμμεί may be similarly σας 
pinned the O.H.G. for ousel is written both amsald and amelsd, 
‘Tlenee 
je same base 


Where -sald, eid, are mere suffixes, denoting the agent. 
AS. amore and ἀεὶ (~ amrsale) contain precisely 

ybably used in both words in the same sense. 
‘vale. ME: selon gel, Tee 


ἡ, to bark, bark shrilly. 


ΠΝ to roar as the sea 
a base GALP. to make » ised 


hold. (E.) Μ. Ε. 3eman, yeman, soman ; in Chaucer, C. T. tot, the 
jowne MS. has 3oman, w! ls the rest have aeman er seman. 
Sir Amadas (pr. in Weber's Met. Rom. vol. is written 
yomon; but the usual spelling is yeman, as above and as in Alli 
Poems, ed. Morris. A. 534 (or 535). In Will. of Palerne, 1. 3649, 
however, we have omen pL; which is one of the earliest examples of 
the edi T kaow not where to find an example earlier than the 14th 
'p. The variation of the vowel in the M. E. forms is curious, 
bat we Gad other examples almost as remarkable; thus M.E. heer 
(hair) answers to Α. 5. Adr, but we also find Aor (Havelok, 235) 38 
if from an Α. 8. form hdr *; again, we have mod. E. deal, from A. 
dal, but also dole, from the A.S. variant dat ΓΝ ve cheloce) 
from A.S. dr, often appears as or, as if from A. and, 
more, the mod. E. tease, from A.S. tdsan, also appears 
fouen ot toosen; see Tenge. Ὑ. The word does not appear in A. S. ; 
but it would Gudging by the foregoing examples) tke the form 
g4-man®, with ἃ variant g *; the change from g to y, even before 
@, presents no difficulty, for we still have the remarkable form gave 
where Μ. Ἐ. has af or yaf, as well as mod. E. yaum from A. 5." 
gdnian. ‘The sense of ga is ‘ district’ or ‘village ;” Kemble, Saxons 
in England, b.i.c. 3, treats of the gd or district, though he gives no 
reference to shew where the word occurs ; Leo (A.S. "Glossat) gives 
| gas district, as in Oktga-gd, Noxga-gd, but he adds no bo references. 
‘However, the word is cleared up by cognate lanj Cf£.O. 


Friesic ga, go (nom. Yea datrct village; whence gamas, © 
villager; gafolk, reople ς ofa village. Also Du. gous, κουτον, 
vince le 


‘Du. gowwe, ‘a hamlet where houses stand scatt 
lage, or a field; gcograse or gograsf, a ficld-jud, 
rmaneen, atbitratours. of wen appomnted ἐς take Up & 

Awenee man and man } Hexham. Also Low G. go gobs, 
a tract of country; go-grave, a judge in one of the 4 districts οἱ 
men; Brem, Worterbuch, Οἱ also G. pau, ἃ province, O.H. G. 
gout, gewi, Goth. gawi. Prob. allied to [ὃν χώρα, χῶροτ, an open 
Space, country, district, land. This seems better than Strat- 
man’s derivation from the A.S. isiman, from geo or ἐμ, formerly ; the 
sense of which is totally urfsuitable, Πάπιαν means a forefather, an- 


in Icel gala, to sing (pt.t. g4d, pp. galinn), A.S. galan (pt. τ. gé!), @cestor, or * one who lived long ago,’ which no yeoman can possibly be 


YERK, 


YULE. 


daring his life-time. Unsuccessful attempts have also been made to@which such phrases as ‘yon house’ and ‘yon field’ are common. 
‘Common in Shak., Mids, Nr. Dr. iii, 2. 188, ὅς, 


derive yeoman from young man; ot from A. 8, guma, a man: or from 
A.S. gyman, to take care, &c. The worst of all is Verstegan’s, from 
A.S. gemdne, common, which could only become y-meon in mod. E. 


M. E. 300, P. Plow- 


and is, in fact, represented by the adj. mean; only one who was | gory 


regardless of English accent could have dreamt of such a thing. Der. 
yeoman-ry, where -ry is used as a collective suffix. 
YERK, in Shak. Hen. V, iv. 7. 83; the same as Jerk, q. v. 
‘YES, a’ word denoting affirmation. (E.) A much stronger form 
than yea, and often accompanied, in old authors, by anoath. Μ. E. 
jus, 318, P. Plowman, B. v, 125 5 be marie,’ Will. of Paleme, 1567; 
“yis, bi crist’ id. 5149. A.S. gise, gese ; ‘gise, ld gese’ = yes, O, yes: 
lfred, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. met.6; cap. xvi. § 4. Probably contracted 
from ged s¥=yea, let it be som yea, verily; where ged = E. yea, and 
«ἡ πιεῖ it be, is the imperative from the 4/AS, tobe. See Yea and 
Are. See Grimm, Gram. iii. 764. 7 
YESTERDAY, the day last past. (E.)_M. E. 3isterdai, Wyclif, 
John, iv. 52. = A.S. geostra, giestra, gystra (yester-), Grein, i. 501 5 
‘and deg, a day; commonly in the acc. ἔνα dag, yesterday. Τα. 
Bisteren, dag van gister.G. gestern.+ Goth. gistra-dagis. β., From 
2, Teut. type GES-TRA, Fick, iii. 108. The same word appears with 
the suffix -ira in Lat. Aesternus, adj. ; but without it in Icel. ger, Dan. 
‘ar, Swed. gar, Lat. heri, Gk. x0és, Skt. Ayas, yesterday. All from 
the Aryan type GHYAS, yesterday (Fick, i. 685). The suffix -TRA 
is a comparative form, as in in-ter-tor, ex-ter-ior, &c. ‘The orig. sense 
of GHYAS appears to have been ‘moming’ (Fick); and, of 
GHYAS-TRA, ‘the morning beyond.’ Der. Similarly, yester-night. 
‘YET, moreover, besides, hitherto, still, nevertheless. (E.) M.E. 
ait, pet, yet, Chaucer, C. T. 565. = Α. 5. git, get, giet, gti Grein, i 
511. + O, Fries. ieta, eta, ita, yet ; mod. Fries. jiette (Richtofen), ἡ: 
M.H.G. iezuo, ieze ; whence G. jetzt, now. é The M. H.G. zuo, 
. £4, too, and to O. Fries. to, fe (of which an older 
form would be fa). It is, accordingly, probable that A.S. get is a 
contraction of the compound ge t6= and too, i.e. moreover. For the 
latter of these words, see Too, To. For the former, see Yea, section β. 


ze, answers to A. 


, an evel tree, "(E,) Spelt yous in Palsgra 
ew, Chaucer, C. T. 2925. to translate Lat. faxue ; Wright's 
γος. i. 32,79, 285 ; spelt ins, id. ii, 121. 4 Du. iff: + Icel. jr. + G. 


2 
εἶδε; O.H.G. ἐωα. B. The Teut. typeist WA, Fick, i. 31. Perhaps 
the word is of Celtic origin ; we find Irish iubAar, α yew ; Gael. inbhar, 
iughar, ἃ yew-tree, also a bow; W. yw, ywen; Com. Aivin; Breton 
ivin, ivinen; so that it is found in all Celtic languages. Ac 
cording to Fick, the Lithnan. jéwa is not the yew, but a kind of alder 
(Faulbaum), and is borrowed from a Gk. εὔα ; it may therefore be set 
aside, Totally distinct from ivy. 

YEX, to hiccough. (E.) Prov. E. yex (Halliwell) ; spelt yeske in 
Palsgrave, M.E. 3exen, jesken, 3oxen, Chaucer, C. Τὶ 4149 (Group 
A, 4151, Six-text edition). *3yxym, yexen, Singulcio, Singulto ;* 
Prompt. Parv., p. 539. = A.S. giscian, to sob, sigh; Alfred, tr. of 
Boethius, b.i, met. 1.¢.2. Probably an extension from the Tent. 
base GI (Aryan GH1), to gape; just as Lat. hiscere, Aiascere, to yawn, 
gape, is extended from Lat. Aiare. Cf. A.S. gin,a wide space, Grein, 
isto; O.H.G. gién, to yawn, See Yawn, Hiatus. 

‘YIELD, to resign, grant, luce, submit, give way. (E.) The 
orig. sense was ‘to pay. M.E. gelden, selden, seldom ἃ strong verbs 

a 


t. yald, pp. yolden, Chaucer has sn-yolden, C. In P. 
Plowman . xii. 193, we have both yald (strong) and 3e/te (weak), 
as forms of the pt. t. = A.S. gieldan, geldan, gildan, to pay, restore, 
give up; pt. t. geaid, pl. guldon, pp. . Grein, i. 508. . gelden. 


$lcel. 
Bala), to be’ of consequence, be worth. +. galt me 

.t. galt, pp. gegolten, “- gildan, only in the com; fra- 
isla ta LG Oe te ees 
to be worth, to pay for, repay ; Fick,i.105. Prob. allied to Lithuan, 
galéti, W. gallu, to be able, have power. Der. yield, sb., yield-ing, 
also guild or gild ; also guilt, 

‘YOKE, the frame of wood joining oxen for drawing, a similar 
frame for carrying pails, a mark of servitude, a pair. (Ε.) M.E. 30h, 
yok, Chaucer, C. Τ᾿ 7089. = A.S. gave, gioe, ioc, a yoke; Grei 
497--+Du. juk. + Icel. of, 4 Dan. aag. + Swed, of,-+Goth. jul. 
jock, O. HG. joh. + W. iau.4-Lat. ingum (whence Ital. giogo, Span. 
‘9080, F. joug).4-Russ. igo. Lithuan. jumgas.4-Gk. (vysv.-Skt. yuga, 
‘a yoke, pair, couple. β. ΑἹ] from the Aryan ‘ype YUGA (Tent. 
YUKA}? s yokes lit,‘ that which joins’ = /YUG (Teut. YUK), to 
join; see Join. Der, yoke, verb, Two Gent, i. 1, 40; yoke-fellow, 
“POLI VRE, the yale f (E) Spelt γαῖ 

the yellow part of an egg. (E.) Spelt yelke in 
Palsgrave. Μ.Ὲ. 3olke, Morte Knhore, "32053 Selle, Prompt, Farr. 
P. 537. = A.S. geoleca, gioleca, the yolk; Grein, i. 497, Lit. ‘the 
τὶ. “Ὁ A.S. geolu, yellow ; see Yellow. 
at a distance. (E.) 


. gjalda, pt. t. galt, pp. goldinn.+-Dan. gilts Sed galla(for 


yellow 
YON, 


gelten, to be worth; | geon{ 


same base 

p. i. 2. 409 (also incorrectly used instead of yon, 
. 20), from A.S. geond, adv., but often used asa prep., Grein, 
Goth, jaind, adv., there, John, xi.8, Hence be-yond, 4. v. 
‘Jond-er (not in A. S.), M. E. yonder, adv., Chaucer, C.T. 5438 
cf. Goth. jaindre, adv., yonder, there, Luke, xi. 37. 

‘YO! old time, long ago. (E.)_ M. E. ore, yore, Chaucer, C. 
T. 4594. — A.S. gedra, formerly (with the usual ‘change from a to 
long o, as in stdn = stone); Grein, i. 496. Orig. gen. pl. of gedr, a 
Yea, το that the sense was ‘of years, 1c. in years past; the gen. 
case’ being often used to express the time when, as in dages = by day, 
Sou phot 

pl. of second pers. pronoun; see Ye, Der. your, q.v. 

YOUNG, not long born, new to life (8) BLE. yong, yong, 
yung. In Chaucer, C.T. 79, we have the indef, form yong (mi 
printed yonge in Tyrwhitt) ; whilst in 1, 7 we have-the def, form yongé 
(dissyllabic), = A.S. geong, giung, iumg (and even eens gine), 

joung Grein, i499. + Da, jong. op Teel. ungr,jungr. + Dan, and 

bang. + G. jung: 0. LE, jane. Ὁ Got: juggs (oritten for 
jungs); of which the alleged (but unauthorised) comparative form is 
Gubiza, β. All from a Teut. type YONGA, a contracted form of 

YUWANGA or YUWANHA, answering precisely to the cognate 
W. iewane, young, and to the Lat. form ixwencus, an extension (with 
Aryan suffix fa) from inuen-is, young. γ. The base YUWAN, young, 
occurs in Lat. iuwenis, young, Skt. yuvan, young, Russ. iuenii, young, 
Lithuan. jaunas, young. lit. sense is perhaps " protected,’ from 
of YU, to guard ; cf, Skt. yu, to keep back, Lat, iuare, to aid, help: 
Fick, i, 732. But Curtius (j. 285) derives it from 4 DIV, to play.! 
Der. young. } young-ish; young-ling, Spenser, F. Q. i. 10.57, ἘΠ 
γοηρίγης, Wyclif, Mark, xvi. 5, with double dimin. suffix -l-ing'; young- 
ster,as to which see Spinster. Also youn-ker, Spenser, F.Q. iv. 1.11, 
borrowed from Du. jonter, also written jontheer, compounded of jong, 
young, and δεν, a lord, sir, gentleman ; Hexham has O. Du, jonch-heer 
onjoncter, “8 young gentleman or a joncker’ (sic). Also you-th, q.v. 

‘OUR, possess. pron. of and person. (E.) Properly the possess. 
pron. of the and person ρίωγαί, but commonly used instead of thy, 
which was considered too familiar, and has almost passed out of use, 
in M.E. your, your, Chaucer, C.T. 2251. Orig. the gen. pl. 
of the and pers. pronoun ; a use which occurs even in M.E., 
am 3oure aller hefd’= 1 am head of you all, P. Plowman, C. xxii. 473 3 
where aller= A.S. ealra, gen. pl. of eall, all. A. 5. edwer, your; orig. 
gen. of ge, yes see Lo.” Dor-your-, M.E. youres, Chaucer, C.F, 

13204, from A. 5. edwres, gen. sing. masc. and neut. of ebwer, poss. pro- 
noun: Grein, i. 263. Also your-relf (see Self). 

YOUTH, early life. (E.) M.E. youthe, Chaucer, C. T. 463; older 
forms suweBe, Ancren Riwle, p. 156, 1. 22; 3x3ebe, Layamon, 6566; 
soy, id 19837.— A. 8. κούξιδ, gidgud, youth, Gren, 1. goa. [The 

isappenred }4+0. Sax, gn. 


rei 

middle g first tuned to ἐν, and then disappeared.]+0. 
Du. jeugd. + G. jugend, O. HG. jugund; we also find 
jungede. Cf.Goth.junda, youth. ὀβ. The Α. 5. gedgu® stands for 
i, m being lost, as in £08, tooth (Goth. tunthus), σός, goose (G. 
3 accordingly, we actually find M.E. sungthe, youth, Prompt. 
’arv., Ῥ. 539, 3ongthe, Wyclif, Mark, x. 20 ; hence youth = young-th, 
formed from A.S. geong, young, by means of the suffix -th (= Aryan 
-ta). Similarly the Ὁ. Sax. for jungu6 *, and O.H. G. jugund 
for jungund * ; but the Goth. junda is different, standing for jawvan-da, 
directly from the Aryan base YUWAN, young. Der. youthful, -ly, 
youth ful-ness, 

‘YULE, Christmas. (E.) ‘Pu-batch, Christmas batch; yu-block or 
yule-block, Christmas block ; yu-gams or yule-gams, Christmas games; 
‘Ray's Gloss. of N. Country Words. Here yw is short for yule, 
Μ.Ὲ. 30/e; ‘the feste of 3o/e,' Rob. of Branne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 65, 
1.6; whence golestob, ἃ yule-stock or yule-log, Wright's Voc. i. τοῦ, 
col,'2.—A.S. iula, gedla. Spelt ivla, Grein, i. 148. Spelt gedla in 
the following ménaé is nemned on Leden Decembris, and on 
ἅτε geBedde se érra_gedla, for’an δά montias twegen syndon nemde 
d4num naman, dter se érra ΤΩΣ Oder se aftera, forpan ὅς hyra ὀδετ. 
ganged beforan δάτα [read Sére] sunnan érbon pe hed cyrre hig to 
Brea deges lenge, Ser sefter, i.e. This month is named Decembris 
in Latin, and in-our tongue the former Yule, because two months are 


Properly an adj., as in prov. E., ingnamed with one name; one is the former Fule, the other the after Pule, 
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YwISs. 


φαμὶ, Laws of Alfred, § 5, and § 43; in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 
, note 54: i.ga, note 4. + Icel. 61; Dan. juul; Swed. jul. We 
imay also note that, in a fragment of a Gothic calendar (pr. in Mass- 
mann’s Ulfilas, p. 590) November appears to be called fruma Jiuleis, 
which seems to mean ‘ the first Yule ;’ name not necessarily incon- 
sistent with the A.S. use, since November may once have also been 
reckoned as a Yule-month. B. The best solution of this difficult 
word is that given by Fick (iii, 245). He explains yude as meaning 
ἢ or ‘outcry,’ esp. the loud sound of revelry and rejoicing. 
ΟΕ MLE. 3oulen, yollen, to lament lovely, Chaucer, C.T. Group A. 
1278 (Six-text ed.), mod. E. yawl; see Yaw (2). "We also fi 
derived verbs, the A.S. g¥lan, to make merry, keep festival, Οἱ 
537. and (perhaps) Teel. για, to howl, make a noise, though this is 
chiefly used of dogs and wolves; also Ὁ. jolen, johlen, jodeln, to sing 
in a high-pitched voice. Perhaps we may compare Ὁ. Du. jou, ‘a 
hue, or a hooting; een jou geven, to make a noise, or to hoote at one,’ 
Hexham; Low G. janeln, to shriek, said of cats; G. jauchzen, to 
shout in triumph; Gk. ἰνγμόε, ἰνγή, an outcry. γ. The usual at- 
tempt to connect this word with E. wheel, A.S. Awedl, Icel. hjol, with 
the far-fetched explanation that the sun furns at the winter solstice, 
cannot be admitted, since an initial ἃ or Aw makes all the difference. 


ZYMOTIC. 


edoary ; Rich. Dict. p. 771; or jadwdr, redoary, 
jal letter is sometimes the 13th, sometimes the 
Iphabet ; see Palmer, Pers. Dict., col. 314. 
of the heavens directly overhead. (F.,— 
.. senyth, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, i. 18. 4. 
). F. cenith (Littré) ; mod. F. zen Span. zenit, formerly written 
zenith, as in Minsheu's Span. Dict.— Arab. samt, a way, road, path, 
tract, quarter ; whence samt-ur-ras, the zenith, vertical point of the 
heavens, also assamt, an azimuth; Rich. Dict. p. 848. Samt was 
pronounced semt, of which Span. zenith or zenit is 2 corruption ; in 
the sense of zenith, it is an abbreviation for samt-wr-ras or semt-er-ras, 
lit. the way overhead, from ras, the head, Rich. Dict. p.715. The word 
azimuth, q. v., is from the same source. Devic, Supp. to Littre. 
ZEPH a soft gentle breeze. (F.,—L.,—Gk.) In Shak. 
Cymb. iv. 2.172. Chaucer has the form Zephirus, directly from the 
Latin, C.T. 5.- Εν zephyre, ‘the west wind;’ Cot.=Lat. zephyrum, 
‘ace, of zephyrus, the west wind.=Gk. ζέφυρος, the west wind. Allied 


to ζόφον, darkness, gloom, the dark or evening quarter, the west. 
2G, a cipher, nothing, denoted by ο, (Εἰ, -Τπε].--- Arab.) | A 
late word, added by Todd to Johnson.—F. zero, ‘a cypher in arith- 


metick, a thing that stands for no! 


viss, certain; visst, certainly. + G. gewiss, certainly. β, The ge 
is a mere ix; see Y-. The ad). is from the Teut. type WISA, 
certain, Fick, iii. 306. Related to Wise and Wit, verb. Cf. Goth. 
wissa, 1 knew.  @ It is particularly to be noted that the com- 
monest form in MSS, is éwis, in which the prefix (like most other 
prefixes) is frequently written apart from the rest of the word, and 
not unfrequently the i is represented by a capital letter, so that it 
appears as J wis. Hence, by an extraordinary error, the J has often 
been mistaken for the 1st pers. pron., and the verb wis, to know, 
has been thus created, and is given in many dictionaries! But it is ἃ 
pure fiction, and the more remarkable because there actually exists 
ἃ Μ. Ε. causal verb wissien or wissen, but it means to teach, shew, 
instruct. The easiest test by which to guage any one's knowledge 
of Middle-English is to ask him to explain clearly and to parse the 
words wit, wot, wisté, wist, I wise, and i-wis. If he fails, his opinion 
és valueless, 


ZANY, a buffoon, α mimic. (Ital..—Gk,-Heb) In L. LL. 
v. 2. 463; and in Beaum, and Fletcher, Cupid’s Revenge, ii. 6 
(Bacha).— Ital. Zane, ‘the name of Iohn, also a sillie Iohn, a gull, 

used al ‘a simple vice, clowne, foole, or simple 

fellowe in a plaie;’ Florio. Mod. Ital. Zanni. Zane and Zanni are 

familiar forms of Giovanni, John.=Gk. Ἰωάννητ; John, i. 6.— Heb. 

δ the Lord sheweth mercy.— Heb. ¥4, put for γελόναλ, 

and Adnan, to shew mercy. Der. zany, verb, Beaum. and 
ya, of Corinth, i. a (Crates). 

ZEAL, fervour, ardour. (F,—L.,—Gk.) Spelt κεῖσ in Palsgrave. 

= F. ale, ‘zeale, Cot. Mod. F. zéle, = Lat. zelum, acc. of zelus, 

zeal.—Gk. (λον, real, ardour, fervour; lit.*heat.’ Ζῆλον stands for 

{ea-Aos; cf. ζείειν (for ζεσ-γειν), poetic form of ζέειν, to boil, seethe, 
tio-1s, a boiling. = 4/ YAS, to seethe, ferment, whence also E. yeast 
see Yeast. Der. zeal-ous, L.L.L. v. 2.116; zeal-ously. Also 
zeal-of, Selden’s Table-Talk, s. v. Zealot, from F. zelote, ‘Jealous, or 
realous,’ Cot., from Lat. zelotes, Gk. ζηλωτής. And see jealous, 

a striped animal of the horse kind. (Port., = Ethiopian ?) 

Added by Todd to Johnson. = Port. zebra. (Also Span. zebra, cebra.) 
‘The animal is a native of 8. Africa, and the word is from some 
African language. According to Littré, it is Ethiopian; he cites: 


*Pecora, congensibus zebra dicta,’ Ludolf, Histor. Ethiop. i. 40. 
ZEDOARY, ap East-Indian root resembling ginger. (ἦς. Low 
Lat.=Pers.)  Ζαάοατγ, a spicy root, very like ginger, but of a 


‘sweeter scent, and nothing near 50 biting 5 it is a hot and dry plant, 
growing in the woods of Malabar in the E. Indies;’ Phillips, ed. 
1706, {In old F., the name was corrupted to citoal, citowal, citouart 
(Roquefort); whence the M.E. cetewale, Chaucer, C.T. 13691 
(Group B, 1981), on which see my. note.]=F. zedoaire, ‘an East- 


divided, used by Pliny; according to Diez, who notes that Lat. 

schedula became, similarly, F. cédule; there must have been a trans- 

ference of sense from ‘divided’ to ‘division,’ Gk. σχιστός, divided. 

tocleave, See Schism. 

aving short, sharp tums. (F.,<G.) _In Pope, Bun- 

zigzag.=G, zickzack, ἃ zigeag ; zickzack segein, to 
8 also find Swed. sicksack, zigzag (Widegren, 

cbscare; cf. Swed. sacka, Dan. sakke, to have stern- 

ofa ship. 

metal. (G.) In Locke, Elements of Nat. Phi- 
.)=G. zink, zinc; whence also F. zine, ὅς, Origin 

Be, formed from zinn, tin, from the likeness between 


=Gk. σχίζειν, 
ZIGZAG, 


the metals. See 
ZODIAC, an imaginary belt in the heavens, containing the twelve 
constellations called signs. (F.,=L.,=Gk.) Μ. Ε. zodiac, zodiak, 


x 

Chancer, On the Astrolabe. prol. 65.—F. zodiague, ‘the zodiack,’ 
Cot.=Lat. zodiacus. = Gk. ζωδιακός, adj., of or belonging to animals, 
whence ὁ ζωδιακύς, the zodiac circle; so called from containing the 
twelve constellations represented by animals.<Gk. (ώδιον, a small 
animal ; dimin, of (Gov, a living creature, an animal; where ζῶον is 
neut. of (Gos, living; allied to (an, life, and (dav, (iv (Ionic ζώειν), 
to live. Curtius, ii. 96, says that ζάειν ‘stands for διάειν, and its 
most natural derivation is from the 4/ ΟἹ (Zend 70, to live’ See 
‘Victuals. Der. zodiacal, adj. 

ZONE, a belt, one of the great belts in which the earth is divided. 


(F,-L.<Gk.) In Hamlet. v. 1. 305.= irdle, zone;* 

Cot.—Lat. zona, a girdle, belt, zone. = Gk. le. Put for 

8G. ζώννυμι (= ζωσινυμι), 1 gird. of Bind, Fick, 

i. 7315 whence also Lithuan, jésta, a girdle, jésti, to gird (Nessel- 
mann). Der. zon-ed. 

See Pennant's 


ZOOLOGY, the natural history of animals. (Gk. 
British Zoology, Londo, 1766. Coined from Gk. {60-, crude form 
f ζῶον, a living creature; and «λογία, allied to λόγον, a discourse, 
Zodiac and Logic. Der. zoological, 
zoolog-ist. Pronounced σοῦ, the o's being separate. 
ZOOPHY'TE, an animal plant, a term now applied to corals, &c. 
(δ, πο In Johnson's Dict.—F. zoophyte, pl. zoophytes, ‘such 
things as be partly plants, and partly living creatures, as spunges, 
Bor Cot. — Gk. ξωύφυτον, a living beings an animal-plant, the 
lowest of the animal tribe, Aristotle, Hist. Anim. xviii. 1. 6.—Gk. 
ζῶο:, crude form of Ger, living ; and φυτόν, α plant, that which has 
rown, from φύειν, to produce, also to grow, from 4/ |, to grow, 
Krist, be. See Zodino and Be. 
ZYMOTIC, a term applied to diseases, in which a poison works 
through the body like a ferment, (Gk.) Modem. —Ck, ἐνματικίον 


causing to ferment.=Gk. ζυμόω, I leaven, cause to ferment. —Gk. 


Jadian root which resembleth ginger ;* Cot. Low Lat. zedoaria.= @ ζύμη, leaven. Allied to Lat. ius, broth; see Juice. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. LIST OF 


A. The followin, prefixes are all carefully explained, each in its 
due place, in the ‘betionary, 80 that it is sufficient to enumerate 
them. 


A- (with several values), ab-, abs- (see Abscond), ad-, ambi- or 
, ana-, ante-, anti- or ant-, aph 


see Gainsay), hyper-, hypo-, i-, il-(1), il- (2), im-(1), im- (2), 
im- (3), in- (1), in- (2), in- (3), inter-, intro- (see Introduce), ir (1), 
ir- (2), juxta- (see Joust). 
Meta-, mis- (1), mis- (2), ne- (see No(1)), non-, ob-, on-, or- (see 
Ordeal, Ort), out-, over-, palin- (see Palindrome), para-, per-, peri-, 
1 or po- (see Pollute, Position), por- (see Portend), pos- (see 
ossess), post-, pre-, preter-, pro-, pros-, pur-, re, red-, retro-. 
Se-, sine- (see Sinecure), sub-. sus-, super-, supra-, sur- (1), sur- (2), 
- (1), to- (2), trans-, ultra-, un- (1), un- (2), un- (3), under, 


be, Y-. 

other words often considered as prefixes, which are not 
mere prepositions, but true words, such as al- in al-mighty, poly- in 
poly-gon, and the like, It is much the best way to re; such words 
‘as mere compounds. I therefore omit them from the list. 

Β. Some of these prefixes assume various shapes in accordance 
with phonetic laws. Of these, the most important are the follow- 
ing:— 

(a) The Lat. prep, ad appears as a-, ab-, ac-, ad-, af-, ag-, al-, an, 
Op, ar-. as-, at. ᾿ 

(Ὁ The Lat. prep. cum appéars as co-, col-, com-, comb-, con-, cor-. 

(δ The Lat. prefix die appears as de-, des-, di, dif-, dir, and 


even &. 
anf, The Lat. prep. ex appears κα αν, δ ef, en, am, and even ite 
a 

© The Lat. prep. in appears as ame, ans, em-, en-, ile (1), im- 
Gz, 2), ἐπ- (2), i= (1). 

( The ‘Lat. negative prefix in- appears as ene, ἐς, il- (2), im- (3), in 

13), t= (2). 

anf), THe Lat Prep. οὐ appears δὲ ob, om, φῇ, στρ ops we even 
8. 

(Ὁ) The Lat. prep. sub appears as s- (in S-ombre), s0- (in So-joumn), 
sub τμός, Sify Sug, Sry Sp, BUT, 

(ὦ The Greek prefix afo- (ἀπὸ) also appears as aph-; cata- (κατά), 
also as cath-; en- (ἐν), also as em-; epi- (Ini), also as eph-; hypo- 
(ὑπό), also as Ayph- 5 syn- (abv), also as sy-, ayl-, aym-. 

These very common variations should be and learnt, For 

-this purpose, I study of the following words :-— 

(a) A-chieve, ab-breviate, ac-cede, ad-mire, af-fix, ag-gress, al-lude, 
an-nex, ap-pend, ar-rogate, as-sign, at-tract. 

(Ὁ) Co-sgulate, col-lect, com-mute, comb-ustion, con-nect, cor- 


le. 
(©) Defeat, des-cant, di-verge, dif-fase, dis-pel, s-pend. 

(ὦ Armend, enormous, elect, ex-eape, ἐκ τεῦ, ἔπε ως, sample, 
(c) Am-bush, an-oint, ém-bellish, en-close, il-lude, im-mure, im- 


merge, in-clude, ir-ritate. . 
(f) En-emy, i-gnoble, il-legal, im-mortal, in-firm, irregular. 
op-press, os-tensible. 


) Ob-long, oc-cur, of-fer, o-mit, op-pt 
suc-ceed, suf-fuse, sug-gest, sum- 


@ Sombre, sojourn, sub-mit, 
mon, sup-press, sur-rogate, 

"ὦ Apology, apheresis; catalogue, catholic; en-ergy, em- 
phasis; epliegae, eph-emera; hypo-thesis, hyph-en ayn-onymous, 
sy-stem, syl-logism, sym-metry. 

It may be noted here that more than one prefix may be placed at 
‘the beginning of a word, as in re-im-burse, ram-part (= re-em-part), 
in-ex-act, δα. 

‘©. Some prefixes exhibit such unusual forms in certain words that 
they can only be understood upon ἃ perusal of the etymology of the 


PREFIXES. 


word as given in the Dictionary. I note here ἃ few curious 
examples. 

A. replaces ε- (Lat. 4, for ex) in a-mend. 

41, the Arabic definite article, appears at the beginning of a-cokol, 
apricot, artichoke, as-segay (explained s.v. Lancegay), e/-ixir, Lute. 
But the al- in al-ligator is the Span. wl, Lat. il 


le. 
‘The Latin ab has actually become adv in the word advantage; 
whilst in v-an-guard it appears as v-. But, in ab-breviate, the prefix 
is ad-, The Latin cum- appears in co-st, co-uch, cur-ry (1), custom, 
The d in daffodil represents the Lat. de, 
The dea- in dea-con represents the Greek διά; so also de- in de-vil. 


The ope ts the Dutch ent-. 

The ¢- in e-sguire is purely phonetic, as explained. 

The ev. in ev-angelist is for Gk, en-, as in ew-logy. 

The J- in lowver represents the Latin ille; but in U-one it is the A.S. 


fix, 

The osér- in outr-age represents the Latin utra; so also in utter- 
ance (3). 

Re-but=re-a-but (prefixes re, ad-). 

‘The s- in s-ure (Lat. se-curus) represents the Latin se-. 

‘The #. in t-wit represents the A.S. σέ; but in ¢-awdry it is the last 
letter of saint, 

‘D. The best way of understanding prefixes is by observing their 
original forms. The following is a list of these (perhaps not ex- 
haustive); the forms within marks of parenthesis shewing how they 
appear in modern English. See Morris, Outlines of English Acci- 
dence, p. 224. 

CLASS 1. Prefixes of English origin, in Anglo-Saxon spell- 
ing. Forms not followed by a hyphen can also be used as separate 


words, 
ἅ- (arise) ; ὦ (see either); after (after); at (a-do, t-wit); and- (a- 
long, an-swer) [dn (one, a-pace, on-ly, n-ewt, and see aught) not a 
true prefix, but a num be, bi (be-, by); for- (for-give); fore 
(fore bode); for8 (forth): from (fro. κε: (c-luich, enough, y-wis); 
gegn- (gain-); in (in, im-, em-, en-); mis- (mis-); me, whence n-, 
egative Prefix (n-o, n-one, n-aught, &c.); niter (nether) ; of (of, off, 
a own) fer (over) oF (om, ames {xn} -aled, afoot); or. 
(or-deal) ; purh ( » thorough) ; ἐό- (t0-brake) ; ἐό (to-ward, to); 
tt, efor’ abe and adjs. (un-true, un-truth); un-, before verbs (an- 
do); under (under); up (op) t Cout, utter); ὐδ (with). 

B. To this class belong Gothic and-, whence am-bassador, em-bassy; 
Dutch ent., whence «lope; Dutch cor-, whence or-lop; Gothic, 
©. Friesic, and O. Saxon und, whence μη ἕο. 

CLASS II. Prefixes of Latin and French origin, in Latin 
spelling. πο not followed by a hyphen can also be used as 

te 

ἃ (a-vert); ab (ab-jure, a-bate, adv-ance, as-soil, av-aunt, v-an- 
guard); abs- (abs-ent); ad (a-chieve, ab-breviate, ac-cede, ad-mire, 
af-fix, ag-gress, al-lude, an-nex, ap-pend, ar-rogate, as-sets, as-sign, 
at-tract); amb- (amb-ient, am-putate) ; ante, anti- (ante-cedent, anti- 
cipate, anci-ent, an-cestor) ; circum (circum, circu-it) ; contra, contro- 


ive (en-emy, 
t. indo (πᾶ: 


-, enter-tain, entr- 
ef) ; ne (n-ull, ne-uter, ne-farious), 
‘nee, short for ne-que (neg-lect); nan, short for ne-snum (non-age, um- 
pire); οὐ (ob-long. oc-cur, of-fer,-o-mit, op-press, os-tensible); per 
(per-, par-son, pel-lucid, pil-grim): O. Lat. port (pol-lute, position, 
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por-tend, pos-sess); post (post, puny); pra (pre-, pro-vost); preter 
(preter-) ; pro (pro-, prof-fer, pour-tray or por-tray, pur-vey, pr-udent); 
re-, red- (τε-, ted-, rally, ren-der); retro (retro-, rear-guard, rere- 
ward); se, sed- (se-, sed-ition, s-ober); rine, for sivne (sine-, sans); 1 
sb, for sup * (s-ombre, so-journ, sub-mit, suc-ceed, suf-fuse, sug-gest, 
sum-mon, sup-press, sur-rogate); swbver- (subter-) ; sws-, for sups*, 
subs * (505: su-spect) ; super (super-, sur-, sopr-ano, sover-eign); 
supra, for superd* (supra-); trans- (trans, tran-scend, tra-duce, tres- 
pass, treason); wltra (ultra, outr-age, utter-ance, as in Shake- 


speare). 
}. Numerals are iarly liable to sink into a] it prefixes ; 
ΚΕ pe enn 


ly, bis), tres, &c. ; hence ὉΠ 
du-et, bin-ary, bi-sect, bis-cuit, bi jou-ble, tre-ble, 
Other note-worthy Latin words are dis 1, male, pane, semi-, vice; 
whence demi., mal-treat, mau gre, pen-insula, semi-circle, vice- 
admiral, vis-count. 
. The prefix a- in a-las is the French interjection &4. 
¢ prefix for- in for-feit and for-close (usually fore-close), is also 

French; and due to Lat. foris, out of doors. 

The Latin ille accounts for Spanish εἰ, whence E. al-ligator ; for 
French le, whence E. J-ouver or Loover; and for Portuguese ὁ, as in 
O-porto, whence E. port (4). 


MUTUAL RELATION OF PREFIXES. 


CLASS III. Prefixes of Greek origin, in Greek spelling. Forms 
not followed by a hyphen can also be used as separate words. 

ἀγφί (amphi-); ἀν, d-, negative prefix (an-odyne, a-byss, am- 
brosial) ; ἀνά (ana-, an-eurism); ἀντί (anti-, ant-agonist), ἀπό (apo, 
aph-sresis); κατά (ςαῖα-, cath-olic); διά (dia-, di-eresis, dea-con, 
de-vil); dve- (dys-); ἐκ (ec-logue, el-lipse, ex-odus); ἐν (en-ergy, 
em-piric); ἕνδο- (endo-); ἐπί (epi-, eph-emeral, ep-och); ἔσω, from 
dds (eso-teric); εὖ (eu-, ev-angelist); ἔξω (exo-); ὑπέρ (hyper-) ; tes 
Ghype., hyphen); μετά (meta. meth-od, met-eor) 5 πάλιν (palin. 
rome, pallm-peest)t παρά (para-, par-ody, pa-lsy); περί (peri-) ; sab 
(pro-phet) ; πρός (pros-); σύν (syn-, sy-stem, syl-1 , Sym-metry). 


8. Asin Latin numerals are pecaliarly liable to sink into apparent 
hence di-cotyledon, from δίς, twice; tri, 


,, tetra 


MUTUAL RELATION OF PREFIXES. 


The prefixes to Classes i, ii, and fii above are not all independent | 
of each other, many of thos: in one class being cognate with those in 
another. Thus the A.S. at is the same word with the Latin ad. To 
shew this more clearly, the conjectural Aryan forms are subjoined, 
each primitive form being numbered. The numbers in the following 
list supply an index to the tAirteen Aryan forms below. 

CLASS I. ANGLO SAXON, After, 78; at, 2; and- (cf. Du. 
ent-), 65 be, bi, 8; for-, 13.0; fore, 134; ford, 138; from, 13°75 in, 
5B; ne, π-, 12 (and see 4); of, 104; ofer, 108; On, δα; ἐδ-, 11) wn 
(before adjs.), 4 (and see 12); un- (verbal), 6; under, 3,573 up, 
Toa; tt, 9. 

CLASS II, LATIN. 4, ab, γα 
ante, 6; bis, 11; dis-, 115 ex, ἂν extra, 1; in, 5B; in- (negative), 4: 
ind-, 5B; inter, intra, 5. ὙἹ ne, n-, 12; 0b, 7°73 per, 13.0; port*, 138; 
fre, ‘Prater, 13; pro, 1373 sub, sus-, subler, 10a; super, supra, 
10 B. 

CLASS III. GREEK. ᾿Αμφί, 8; 
12); ἀνά, κα; ἀντί, 6; ἀπό, 7.0; διά, 
ἔξω, τ ἐπὶ, 775 παρά, 13.05 περί, 138; 
ἴοα; ὑπέρ, το β, 


ΝΒ, The alphabetical arrangement here follows that of the 
saitktt, not of the Roman alphabet.] 

1. AK, AKS, ont. | Fick, i. 475. Gk. de, if; L. ec, ox, ἢ 
Lithuan. isz; Russ. iz’, izo, out. Hence Gk, ἕξω, outside; L. extra 
(for exterd), abl. fem. of the comparative form ex-ter-us, 

2. AD? Fick, i. 484. Lat. ad; Goth. at; A.S. af. (The Skt. 
adhi is not an equivalent form; but perhaps it can be referred to the 
same ‘Pignominal base.) 

8. ADHAS! Cf. Skt. adhas, adv., underneath ; Fick, iii. 38. 

ADHARA (comparative); Skt. adkara, lower; L. inferus; Goth. 
andar; A.S. under, (But Curtius, i, 384, connects A. 5, under with 
Lat. inter. See no. §.] 

4. AN, negative prefix; Fick, i, 12, Skt. an- (before a vowel), 
α- (before a consonant); Gk. ἀν., d-; L. ine; A.S, un-, before 
adjectives and substantives. [N.B. Perhaps identical with NA, from 
an orig. form ANA; so Curtius. See no, 12 below.) 

δ. ANA. (Apparently ἃ pronominal stem of the third person; 


-ef. Skt. ana, this): Fick, i Me a 
Goth, ana, A.S. on. 


(a) ANA; Zend ana, Gk. 

(B) ANI (locative); Gk. ἐνί, ἐν; Lat.in; Goth. in; A.S. in. 
Hence Gk. ἕν᾽ δον; O. Lat. indo. 

(~) ANTAR (comparative); Skt. antar; L. inter, whence intra 
(=interd), intro (=intero). (To which Curtius allies Α. 5, under; 
but see no, 3. . 


abs, 78; ad, 2; amb-, 8; 


8. ANTA, sb,, an end; Skt. ante, A.S. ende. Fick, i. 15. 
ANTI (locative); Vedic anti; Gk. ἀντί; Goth. and. ; A.S. and-, 
Du. and G. ent; also Α. 5. un, as a verbal prefix. The Lat. axe 
(perhaps for anted*), appears to be an ablative form. 
7. ¥ AP? to obtain? Fick, i. 17. Hence was formed a sb, of 
which various cases remain in the form of prepositions. 
οἷ APA (instrumental) ; Skt. apa, away; Gk. ἀπό; Lat. ab, a; 
oth. af. - 
(B) APAS (genitive); Gk. &p; Lat. obs, 
(2) API (locative); Skt. api; Gk. ἐπέ: Lat. ob. 
(8) APATARA (comparative); Zend apatara; Gk. ἀπωτέρω, 


Goth, aftra; A.S. after. 

8. ABHA, both; Fick, i. 18. Skt. ubaa, both; Gk. ἄμφω, Lat. 
ambo, Goth. bai, A.S. bd. Hence ABHI, AMBHI, on both sides, 
around, on; Skt. absi, towards; Gk. ἀμφί, Lat. amb-, Α. 5. be. 

8. UD, up, out: Skt. ud, Goth. wt, Α. 5. sit. Heace UD-TARA 
(comparative) ; Gk. ὕστερος, A.S. itor, uttor. 

10. UPA, close to, (just) over, (just) under. 

(a) Skt. wpa, near, under; Gk. ὑπό, under; Lat. sub (for sup *): 
with a comparative form sub-ter ; also sus- (for eub-s), Fick, i. 315 
i. δια, Allied fo these area double set of Tent. forms, vie. Goth 
iwp, A.S. up (G. auf), in which the original p of the is pre- 
served εἰεῦ Goth wf, A.S. of, in which the regular sound-shi 
has taken place, together with a differentiation in the sense, the orig. 
sense being, however, preserved in the comparative form below. 

(6) UPARA (comparative); Vedic spare, Lat. rxperas. Hence 
UPARI (locative) ; Skt. upari, over; Gk. ὑπέρ; Lat. exper, ablative 

(for superd) ; Goth. xfer, A 8. ofer. 

11. DWA, two; Skt, ἄνα, Gk. ao, Lat. dvo, A.S. ted; Fick, i 
625.. Hence Gk. διά, through ; δίς, &-, Lat. bis (for dwis*), 
bi-, double; Lat. dis- (for dwis*), in twain, asunder; AS. μόν 


asunder. 
13. NA, negative particle; Fick, i. 122. Skt. na, not; Gk. κῃ; 
See no. 4 (above). 


Lat. "FDA rts 3 ALS. πε, be Gk x, 

18. to fare, go through ; Skt. pri, to bring over; spes, 
a way through ; Latex per-ior AS. faran, Fick, i. 663, iii.175. 

(a) PARA, onward, forward, from. Skt. pard, away; Gk. παρά, 
from; Lat. per; Goth. fra-, fair-; A.S. for-. Here belong also 
Goth. faura, A. 5. fore, 

(8) PART, around ; Skt. pari, Gk. περί. 

(7) PRA, ‘before; ‘Skt. pra, Gk. πρό, Lat. prd-. Hence Lat. 
ablative pr; locative pre, with comparative pra-ter. Also Skt. 
param, beyond, Goth. fram, A.S. from. Here also belong Lat. gri-or, 
pristine, prime, A.S, forma. 

(ὃ) PRA-TI, towards; Skt. prati, towards; Gk. spés; O, Lat. 
port: (whence Lat. for-, pol-, po-); Α.8. fort. 


SUFFIXES. 


LIST OF ARYAN ROOTS. 
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II. SUFFIXES. 


‘The number of suffixes in modern English is so great, and the 
forms of several, especially in words derived through the French from 
Latin, are so variable that an attempt to exhibit them all would tend 
to confusion. The best account of their origin is to be found in 
Schleicher, Compendium der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indo- 
germanischen Sprachen. An account of Anglo-Saxon suffixes is 
given at p. 119 of March, Comparative Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon Lists of Anglo-Saxon words, arranged i 
to their suffixes, are given in Loth, Etymologische Angelssechsisch- 
englische Grammatik, Elberfeld, 1870. The best simple account of 
English suffixes in general is that given in Morris, Historical Outlines 
of English Accidence, pp. 212-221, 229-242; to which the reader is 
ee larly referred. See also Koch, Historische Grammatik der 

glischen Sprache, vol. iii. pt. τ, pp. 29-76. Schleicher has clearly 
established the fact that the Aryan lan; abound in suffixes, 
each of which was originally intended slightly to modify the meaning 
of the root to which it was added, sp as to express the radical idea 
in a new relation, The force of many of these must, even at an 
early period, have been slight, and in many instances it is difficult to 
trace it; but in some instances it is still clear, and the form of the 
suffix is then of great service. The difference between lover, lov-ed, 
and lov-ing is well marked, and readily understood. One of the 
most remarkable points is that most Aryan languages delighted in 
adding suffix to suffix, so that words are not uncommon in w! 
“or more suffixes occur, each ting, it may be, the sense of that 
which preceded it. Double diminutives, such as parti-c-le, ie. a 
little little part, are sufficiently common. The Lat. superl. suffix 
sis-sicmus (Aryan -yans-ta-ma) is a simple example of the use of α' 
treble suffix, which really expresses no more than is expressed by -mus 
alone in the word prismus. The principal Aryan suffixes, as given by 
Schleicher, are these: -a -i, -u, “γα, -wwa', -ma, «τα (later form -la), -an, 
-ana, -πα, -pi, -nu, -ta, -tar OF “τα, -ti, «ἔμ, -dhi, -ant oF -nt, «αν, -ka. 
Bat these can be readily compounded, so as to form new suffixes ; so 
that from -ma-na was formed -man (as in E. no-min-al), and from -ma- 
na-ta or -man-ta was formed -manta (as in E. argu-ment). Besides 
these, we must notice the comparative suffix -yans, occurring in 


warious degraded shapes; hence the Gk. μεῖζον-, greater, pat for 
ψμέγεγον-, the « being ἀορρε, This suffix usually occurs in com- 
bination, as in -yans-ta, Gk. -covo-, superl, suffix; -yans-ta-ma, Lat. 


rissi-mus (for -is-ti-mus 5), already noted. The combinations -ta-ra, 


1 Schleicher writes ja for -ya, -va for -twa, jn the usual German 
fashion. 


-ta-ta occur in the Gk. -repo-, -rare-, the usual suffixes of the com- 
parative and superlative degrees. 

One common error with regard to suffixes should be guaried 
against, viz. that of mis-dividing a word so as to give the suffix 
afalse shape. This is extremely common in such words as logi-c, 
civi-e, belli-e-ose, where the suffix is commonly spoken of as being -i¢ 


or -ie-ose. This error occurs, for instance, in the elaborate book on 


ing | English Affixes by 8. 8. Haldemann, published at Philadelphia in 


1868 ; ἃ work which is of considerable use as containing a very full 
account, with numerous examples, of suffixes and prefixes. But the 
author does not seem really to have underst the matter, and 
indulges in some of the most extraordinary freaks, actually deriving 
musk from ‘Welsh mus (from mw, that is forward, and ws, that is im- 
pulsive), that starts out, an effluvium;’ p. 74. But the truth is that 
civice (Lat. ciuiews) is derived from Lat. εἰμές, crude form of ciuis, 
a citizen, with the suffix cus (Aryan -KA); and logi-c is from Gk. 
λογικός, from λογι-, pat for Aoyo-, crude form of λόγον, ἃ discourse, 
with the suffix «κοῦ (Aryan -KA) as before. Compare Lat. ciui-tas, 
Gk. λογοιμαχία. Belli-e-ose, Lat. bellicosus, is from Lat. belli-, put 
for bello-, crude form of bellum, war, with suffix -c-dsus (: 
-ba-want-a, altered to tatoans-a; Schleicher, § 218). Of course, 
words in "ἐς are so numerous that -c has come to be regarded 
‘as a suffix at the present day, so that we do not hesitate to form 
Volta-ie as an adjective of Volta; but this is English misuse, not 
Latin etymology. Moreover, since both -i- and -ta are Aryan 
suffixes, such a suffix as ~-kos, -i-cus, is possible both in Greek and 
Latin; but it does not occur in the particular words above cited, and 
we must be careful to distinguish between a suffixed vowel and an 
essential part of a stem, if we desire tounderstand the matter clearly. 

‘One more word of warming may pethaps suffice. If we wish to 
understand a suffix, we must employ comparative philology, and not 
consider English as an absolutely isolated αν with laws dif 
ferent from those of other languages of the Aryan family. Thus the 
-th in tru-th is the -8 of A.S. tredw-B, gen. case tredw-Be, fem. sb. 
This suffix answers to that seen in Goth. gabaur-ths, birth, gen. case 
gabaur-thais, fem. sb., belonging to the -i- stem declension of Gothic 
strong substantives. The true suffix is therefore to be as 
Goth. -thi, cognate with Aryan -ti, so extremely common in Latin; 
cf. do-ti-, dowry, men-ti-, mind, mor-ti-, death, messi- (= met-ti-), 
harvest, that which is mown. Hence, when Horne Tooke gave his 
famous etymology of truth as being ‘that which a man trowsth,’ he 
did in reality su; that the -fi- in Lat. mor-ti- is identical with the 
ot in mori-t-ur or in ama-t; in other words, it was a mere whim. 


. III. LIST OF ARYAN ROOTS. 


‘The following is a brief list of the principal Aryan roots occurring 
in English. A few, of which examples are either very scanty or very 
‘doubtful, are not ‘noticed. Many of the roots here given are of 
“considerable importance, and can be abundantly illustrated. I have 
‘added, at the end of the brief account of each root, several mis- 
cellancous examples of derivatives; but these lists are by no means 
exhaustive, nor are they arranged in any very definite order beyond 
“the separation into groups of the words of Greek, Latin, and Teutonic 


ori 
Fhe references *F.,"‘C.,’ and ‘V.,’ given under each root, are, 
respectively, to ‘Fick, Vergleichendes Warterbuch der Indogerman- 


ischen Sprachen, 3rd ed., Gattingen, 1874;" to ‘Curtius, Greek 
Etymology, English edition, translated by Wilkins and England ;" 
and to “Vaniéek, Griechisch-Lateinisches Etymologisches Worter- 
buch, Leipzig, 1877." These books have been chosen as Biving 
the results of modem comparative philology in @ convenient 
accessible form. It is to be remembered that the honour of 
achieving such results is rather due, in many instances, to their 
lecessors, and especially, in the field of Teutonic philology, to 
jacob Grimm. 
‘When I cite these authorities, Ido not mean that they all agree 
in giving the same result as that which I here present. In ἃ great 
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OF ARYAN ROOTS. 


many cases they do so, and the result may then be considered as@Lat. cor (stem cord-) = Gk. καρδία -- Ἐ. heart, from 4/ ΚΑΚΌ; Lat. 


certain, or, at any rate, as universally admitted by all students who 
adopt the ‘usual method of comparing the various languages of the 
Aryan or ‘Indo-Germanic’ family of languages. In other cases, 
‘one of the three differs from the views expressed by the other two; 
and I have then adopted the view which seemed to me most 
reasonable. Throughout, I have tried to compile ἃ good practical 
list, though I'am well aware that a few roots have een included 
of rather a speculative character, and of which the proofs are not so 
sure as might be wished. 

‘The account of each root is, ia , very brief, and mentions 
only a few characteristic words, Farther information may be 
obtained in the authorities cited. The English examples are fally 
accounted for in the present work. Thus the reader who is curious 
to know how the word slave is connected with 4/ KRU, to hear, has 
only to look out that word, and he will find the solution given, 
Many each examples are very curious, and afford good exercise 
in philology. 

instead of giving Grimm's law in the usual form, I have adopted 
Fick's modification of it, as being much simpler. ‘It saves a great 
deal of trouble to leave out of consideration the Old High-German 
forms, and to use the word ‘ Teutonic’ as inclusive of ‘ing but 
High-German (commonly caJled German), thus reducing the number 
of varying forms, as due to ‘sound-shifting’ of the consonants, from 
three to two. As far as English philology is concerned, the ‘German’ 
forms are of comparatively consequence ; and, by not attempt- 
ing to account for them exactly, we are usually able, with sufficient 
accuracy, to bring the various spellings of a word under one 
“Teutonic? form, whether the language be Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Friesian, Old-Saxon, Low German (proper), Icelandic, Swedish, or 
Danish.’ This being premised, I proceed to give @ short and 
easy method for the conversion of * Aryan,’ or, as they might be 
called, ‘classical’ roots into Teutonic roots; it being understood 
that the ‘classical’ forms, Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, differ but 
slightly from the Aryan forms, though each language has ways of 
its ‘own of representing certain original sounds. (Some of these 
modifications are noticed below.) 

Let the student learn by heart (it is easy enough) the following 


is » P, Ph, Ὁ. ᾿ 
absolutely all that need be remembered ; it only remains 
it the scheme means. 
ion of g, d, , is intentional, and essential to keeping 
everything in due order. The scheme is to be read with the 
following meaning. When guttural letters occur (especially at the 
beginning of ἃ word, for in other positions the rule is more liable to 
exception), an Aryan g answers to Teutonic (English) ἃ; an Aryan ἃ 
answers to Teutonic ἃ; and an Aryan δὰ answers to Teutonic g. 

‘When dental letters occur, Aryan d becomes Teutonic ¢; Aryan ¢ 
becomes Teutonic th; Aryan th becomes Teutonic d. 

When labial letters occur, Aryan 6 becomes Teutonic p [it is 
doubtful whether there is any real example of this particular change); 
an Aryan p becomes Teutonic pk; and an Aryan ph becomes 
Teutonic ὁ. Recurring to the scheme, we see that each ‘ Aryan’ 
letter passes into the one following it in the scheme, thereby becoming 
‘Teutonic.’ Once more, learn by heart; g, K, Kh, ¢; ἃ Ὁ τῶν de 
and Ὁ, Ὁ, ph, Ὁ. Begin each set, respectively, with g for guttural, 
d for dental, and ὁ for Jabial [of which word ὁ is the middle con- 
sonant], This is a very easy method, and can be put into practice 
at an instant’s notice, without even any thought as to what the 
powers of the letters are. 

In practice, inevitable modifications take place, the principal ones 
being these. ‘(Ido not give them all.) 

"ARYAN. For ἃ, Latin writes ¢ (but the ¢ is hard, like &), 

For kh (i.e. for kA as used in the above scheme), Sanskrit has gh; 
Greek has x; Latin has A initially (which ἃ sometimes disappears 
altogether), or sometimes /. 
ner (as in the scheme), Sanskrit has dh; Greek has @; Latin 


sf. 

For ph (in the scheme), Sanskrit has 64; Greek has 9; Latin 
has f. Note particularly the threefold use of the troublesome Latin 
7: it' may mean either ἀξ, or ¢h, or ph. 

TEUTONIC, For 2, Angio-Saxon writes 6 (but it is hard, 
like ὃ). For bk, Teutonic languages write ἃ. For ἐλ, Anglo- 
Saxon has the symbol p or 8, used convertibly in the MSS." For ph, 
Teutonic languages write f. 

Now leam the following selected examples, which include nearly 
all that is practically wanted. 

Gutturals (g, k, Kh, 8). Latin genusmE. hin, from ΨΌΑΝ 


fel =Gk. χολή =E, gall, from »/ GHAR, to be yellow. 

Dentals. Lat. duo~E. two; Lat. tres=E. three; Lat. facere is 
allied to Gk. τέθημι, I place = E. do (to put), from γ' DHA. 

Labials. Lat. pes (stem ped-) =Gk. πούς (stem o8-) =E. foot, from. 
PAD; Lat. ferre=Gk. φέρειν =E. bear. 

Conversely, to reduce 


regular, 
‘High 
Low 


the language specially called « German’ is phlologically the very 
worst representative of the Teutonic languages that could possibi} 
have been chosen. The best representative isthe Gothic, after whi 
come Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic. 

‘This brief sketch is all that can here be given ; but in order fully to 
understand the examples below, the peculiarities of Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Lithuanian, Russian, Gothic, &c., must be studied and allowed 
for. For example, when two aspirated letters appear in the same 
root, both aspirations disappear in Sanskrit, so that the / DHIGH. 
appears as dik, Greek admits one aspirate, but not two; ‘every 
school-boy knows’ that the genitive of @pif is τριχ-ός, and that 
θριχ-ός cannot stand. And even when all the consonants are under- 
stood, the vowels have to be mastered before the truth can be fally 

ceived. Thus the E. word Aome is A.S. Adm. But in this word 
Ram, the 4 really stands for αἱ, from original ἐξ and (the πὶ being 
a mere suffix) the form of the root is not KA, but ΚΙ. This is one 
of the things which no school-boy knows, nor will ever know during 
the present century. 

@e The roots are arranged according to the alphabetical order of 
the Sanskrit alphabet, by help of which we obtain an Aryan alphabet, 
as follows: 8, i, Ὁ, ai, au; k, g, gh; t,d,dh,n; p, Ὁ, bh, m; 
Υ, τ, 1, If this arrangement causes any trouble in finding 
8 root, the reader has only to consult the index appended to the 
list, which is arranged in the usual English order. Forms in thick 

are Aryan; forms in parenthesis, as AHL, are Teutonic. 
“ AK (= AH), to pierce, to be sharp, to be quick. Skt. 
ap, to pervade, attain (a secondary sense) ; ap-va, a (swift) horse; Gk. 
4x-por, pointed, de-évy, whet-stone, de-aw, javelin, ἀκο μή, edge, Fr-wor, 
a horse; Lat. ac-us, needle, ae-er, keen, sharp, ac-were, to 
horse; Goth. aA-ana, chaff (ear of corn), A. S. 
415: C.i. 161, ii. 52; V. 4. Ex. acacia, acme, 
aconite, acrobat, hippopotamus ; acid, acute, agus, aglet, equine, coger ; 
igs, gg (2), ear (2), axe. 

AK (=v AH), to see. (Gk. or for on.) Skt. absha, 
eye, teh, to sees μαι, I shall see, dys, sight, dp-Garyse, 
eye; Lat. ooulus, eye; Russ, oo, eye; Goth. "ange, Fi. 4733 
C. ὦ 6a; V. 8, optics, opthalmist, antelope, canopy; 3 


or 
8. AK, to be dark. Gk. dy-Abs, darkness; Lith. akas, blind ; 
Lat. oguilus, dark-coloured. Ex. aguiline, eagle. 
4, 7 AK or ANK (=/ AH or ANG), to bend. Skt. aicd, 
to bend, curve; Gk. dyed, ὄγκεοτ, a ben 


. wne-us, curved, 

ang-ulus, an angle; Α. 5, ang-el, a hook. F. i. 4733 C. i. 160; V. 2. 
Ex, anchor, angle (1); ankle, angle (2), awkward. 

δ. of AG (=4/ AK), to drive, urge, conduct. Skt. aj, to drive ; 

Gk, ἄγειν; Lat, ag-ere; Icel, aba (pt. t. dk), to drive. F. i. 4783 

ΟἿ, 208; V.14. Ex. agony, axiom; agent, axis, agile; acre, acorn, 


ache, axle. 
6. γ' AGH, to say, speak. Skt. ak, to speak; Lat. a-fo, I say 
ad-ag tum, a saying. Fei, 481; V. 20." Bx. adege, negation? 

7. of AGH, to be in want, Gk. ἀχιήν, poor, needy; Lat. eg-ere, 
to be in want," F. i. 482; C. i. 234; V. 21, Ex. indigent. 

8. / AGH or ANGH (AG or ANG), ta choke, strangle, 
compress, afflict, frighten. Skt. afth-as, pain, aki, a make, agh-a, 
sin; Gk. ἄγχ-ειν, to strangle, dx-opar, I am vexed, dy-os, anguish ; 
Lat. axg-ere, to, choke, angrina, quinsy, aavia, distressed, απ 
«εἰ; Goth ‘ag-is, δεῖ, awe. F, i. 481; Ci. 234; Υ. 22. Ex. 
quinsy (= squin-anc-y); anger, anguish, anxious ; ail, awe, δεῖ, ugly. 

9. 7 AD (maf AT), 10 cate Skt ad, to eat; GK. Bee tat, 
ed-ere; Goth, it-an, Α. 5. et-an, to eat. F. 
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1 ψ' AN, to breathe. Skt. an, to breathe, Goth. wz-anan, to® 29. Pron. base I, indicating fhe ar ard person 


breathe out or expire; Gk. dr-euos, wind; Lat. animus, spirit. F. i, 
3; C. i, 380; V. 28, Ex. anemone; animal, animosity, &c. 
‘According to Fick, oral belongs here; but Curtius refers it to AS, 

tobe: which see. 

. Base ANA, this, that; demonstrative oun. Skt. ana, 
take Lat. ile, O. Lat. ollus (piit for onu-lus); Lat. wi-tra, beyond, 
᾿ Here belong Gk, ἀνά, ἐν, Lat. in; see the list of Prefixes. Hence 

the comp. form Goth. an-thar, other, second, A.S, όδεγ, Ex. ulterior, 
gf, other. 


εἰ: o5 {ANE and of ANGH, see nos. 4 and 8. 
} to anoint, smear. Skt. αν anoint; Lat. unguere, 
to moi F. i. 4793 C. ii. 306; V. 20. “Ex. unguent, anoint, oint- 


AP, to seize, attain, bind; to work. Skt. 4p, to attain, 
, work; Gk. ἄπιτειν, to bind; Lat. ap-ere, to join 
together, ap-isci, to seize, get, ap-tus, fit; op-us, work, op-es, wealth, 
op-tare, to wish (try to get), op-timus, best. F. i, 489; V. 32. Ex. 
apse; apt, adapt, adept, adopt, operate, opinion, optative, opulent, copy, 
copious, optimist ; (probably) if. 
‘YAM, to take. Lat. em-re, to take, buy; Lith. im-ti, to 
᾿ Moan im-iete, to have. Ex. exempt, redeem, example, premium, 


dp-ta, fit, 


prompt, vinta, 

ἊΣ sometimes AL, to raise, move, go. Skt. ri, to go, 
move; “et ip-xouau, I go, ἡλιῦθον, went, ὄρννμι, 1 excite, stir up, 
&puis, a bird; Lat. al-acer, quick, oriri, to arise, ad-ol-escere, to grow 
up, al-ere, to nourish, al-tus, raised, high, Goth. al-an, to nourish, 
ri-nnan, to run, Icel. er-n, vigorous; &c. Fi. 4933 C. i. 432; Vat f 
Ex. ornithology, proselyte, metal ; aliment, allegro, adult, origin, order, 
abortion, altar ; earnest (1), elbow, run, old, &c.; also rash (1). 

17. Ψ AR, to drive, to row; probably the same as the root 
above. Skt. ri, to go, move, ar-itra, a rudder; Gk. ἐρ-έσσειν, to 
row, ép-eryés, an oar; Lith. ir-ti, to row; Lat. r-emus, an oar; A.S. 
dr,an oar; ré-wan, to row. F.i. 4953 C. i. 427; V. 49. Ex. trireme; 
nr row (2), rudder. 

18. ψ' ΔΈ, to plough. Gk. dpsew, Lat. ar-are, Goth. ar-jan, 
AS. rian to plough. F. i. 4963 C. i. 426; V. 49. Ex. arable; 
ear (3) 

. V AR, to gain, acquire, fit; the same as 4/ RA, to fit, 
which see. Skt. ri, to gain, attain, ara, spoke of a wheel, Gk. ἄρ᾽ 
μένος, fitted, ἄρεϑρον, joint, limb, dp-+Ouds, reckoning, series, number, 
ἀρ: μόν, joint, shoulder, dp-erf, excellence, Lat. ar-mus, ar-tus, a limb, 
ar-s, skill, Goth. ar-ms, an arm, A.S. ear-m, arm, F. i. 493; C. i. 
423; V. 46. Ex. aristocracy, harmony, arithmetic ; arms, art; arm (1). 

. ARK, to protect, keep safe. Gk. ἀρα-εῖν, to keep off, 
safle, ded ἃ defence Lat. arcere, to keep, area, abox. F.1. 22; 


Vi 54. 

a1 V ARE, to shine. Skt. arch, to shine, ark-a, sun-beam; 
ck. Perper amber, shining metal. F.i,a2; C.i. 168. Ex. arctic, 

lectric, 

32. ARG, to shine. Cf. no. at. Skt. arj-una, white, rdj, to 
shine; Gk. &py-vpos, silver; Lat. arg-uere, to make clear, arg-illa, 
white clay, arg-entum, silver. F.i. 23; C.i.211; V.57. Ex. argent, 
argillaceous, argue, 

. of ABS, to flow, glide swiftly. Extension of ψ AR, to 
move; no. 16, Skt. ris, to flow; Lat. err-or (for ers-or *), a wander- 
ing; A.S. rds, swift flow. F. i. 499: V. 63. Ex. error; race (1). 

bay AL, for original AR, to bum. A'S, al-an, to burn, eel 
el-dr, fire ; cf. Skt. ar-éna, tawny. Fi, 500. Ex. anneal. (Perhaps : 

area, arena, arid, ardent belong to 4/ AB, to burn, parch; 


a For another 4 AL, see no. 16, 
AW, to be pleased, be satisfied. Skt. av, to please, 

, Vedic av, to be pleased ; Gk. αἰσθάνομαι (= ἀρ: σθάνομαι), I 
perceive ; Lat. an-ere, to desire, au-arus, sh 
et animal, tame), aw 
sheep, ewe, au-s0, 
thetic; audience, avari 

26. / AW, to ‘low ‘the stints “s OA, to blow; see no. 
330. Gk. ἀήρ (for dF-fp), air, ἄτημι, 1 blow, Lat, aura, breeze, 
aver, ety au-it, a bird, 83; V. 69. Ex. air, aviary, soar, 

21. 4/ AS, to breathe, exist, be. Skt. aseu, vital breath, as, 
to exist, be; Gk. ἐσ-μι, el-y:, 1 am; Lat. s-wm, 1 am, es-se, to be; 
ab-ens, being away, freee, being present Sons, guilty ; AS. is, is. 
3-68, being, Le. true, syn, sin; &c. 045 ee 468: V. 75. 

Probably Lat. ds, Skt. ἄρα, ‘the ‘mont, ‘longs here (Curtius). 
x. suttes ; palaontology, authentic, eu- (prefix) ; absent, present, essence, 
entity: arm art, is, are, sooth, sin; perhaps oval, δ, 
AB, to throw, leave (or reject). Skt. as, to throw, leave; 
Gk. ὀσιπέον, bone (rejected), ὄσ-τρεον, shell, oyster ; Lat. os, bone. 
F. i, gog; C. i. 2685 V. 16. Ex. oyster, osseous, osprey. 


Ὁ orig. demonstrative, 
one. Ο. Lat. oins, 


Lat. i-s, he; Skt. i-dam, this. 
in, one; ἃς. Fi. 505; V. 77. Ex. 


Lat. unus, Goth. ains, A. 


μι, 1 go, αἱ ών, flux of time, 
to go, a-uum, time; Goth. i-ddja, A. 

500; V. Ex. isthmus; ambient, circuit, 
l, issue, itinerant, obit, pellitory (1), 


commence, coun (1) 
ἔν ἢ prator, preterit, proem, 
pone” (= WIG), to possess, own. ΕΝ “te Goth. . aigan, to 
F. i. 507. Ex. owe, own (1), own (2). 
aw ‘VID C711), to swell. Gk. old-dver, to swell; Lat. 
@-midus, swollen; Russ. iad-ro, a kemel, bullet; A.S. dt-a, oats, 


F. i. 507; V. 84. Ex. oats, 

88. / IDH (=4/ ID), to kindle. Skt. indb, to kindle; Gk, 
αἴθ-ειν, to bum, al6-ap, upper air; Lat. ed-es, orig. a hearth, as-tas, 
summer; A.S. dd, funeral pile, dd-l, inflammation, disease. Ex. 
ether ; estuary ; oast-house, 

84. 4/ IB, to glide, move swiftly. Skt. isk, to speed; Gk. I-ts, 
an arrow ; Icel. eis-a, to speed. Fi. $09; V. 87. Ex. ice; perhaps 
irom. 

_ 35. 4/ IB, to be vigorous. Skt. al vigorous; Gk. ¢ 

aly. Fi 9091 C1 4993 V. Ἐξ λικόναν, τ 

}. o/ 18, ἴα seek, wish for. Skt. "a No wish, ek, to search; 

Gk. ἔότης, wish; Lat. es-tu to value; Russ. is-kate, to seek; 
AS. ἀν: εἶα, ta ask. F. i. 508; C. i. 500; V. 88, Ex. aim, esteem; 


of UG, (1) to be wet, (2) to be strong; see nos. 336, 337. 

¥ UD, to wet; see no. 339. 

. of UL, to howl. Skt. κἰ ἐξα, an owl; Gk. ba-de, 1 howl; 
Lat. lade, to howl; A.S. si, an owl ἘΠῚ 5113 Ci, 4633 


v. τὰ Ex, howl; owl, 

UB, to bum; see also no. 364. Skt. ws, to bum; Gk. 
εὔ-ειν, to singe, αὔ-ειν, to kindle, #-Asos, sun ; Lat. wr-ere ( ἰ. t us-si), 
to butn, aur-ora, east, aur-um, gold. F. i. 512; Ὁ. i. 4963 V. 945. 
Ex. aphelion, heliacal ; aurea, austral, combustion ; east, Easter. 

39. Base KA (HWA), interrogative pronoun. Skt. ha-s, ha-d, 
who, what ; Gk. wis (.- κῶτ), how; Lat. qui, qua, quod; Α. 8. Awd, 
who. Ex. quote, quotient; ‘who, what, when, whence, whether, whither, 
where, why, hoo. 

40. of KA, alto KI (=4/H1), to sharpen. See no. yo. Skt. 
go, to sharpen, ρά-πα, a whetstone; Gk. xd-vos, a cone; Lat. ewneus, 
a wedge. F. i, 543; C. i. 1955 V. 97. Ex. come, canopy; coin, 


“Tt “ KAK (=4/ HAH), to laugh, cackle, make a noise, quack 
(oaomatopostiy. Skt. Aakh, kak, to laugh; Gk. καχε-άζειν, Lat. 
cach-innare, to laugh; G. Adh-er, heh-er, a jack-daw; E. cack-le, hal 
hal F.i. 515; Vs 100, Ex. heron; cackle, quack, prov. E. heighaw 
(a wood-pecker) 

42. SAR (=4/ HAG). to surround, gird. Skt. tack, to bind, 
hak-sha, α girdle, ketch, to bind; Lat. cing-ere, to surround, gird ; 
A.S. Aag-a, an enclosure, hedge. ἘΞ i. 515; V. 137. Ex, cincture; 

i perhaps exes from Lat, cox-a, hip-joint). Cf. hook. 


or KANK (=4/ HAH or HANG), to hang, to 
᾿ς. ‘Skt. gank, to hesitate, se: in doubt; Lat. eunetari, to 
tates Goth. Aak-an, Icel. hang-a, to hang. F. i. 5443 C. ii. 375. 


t. Skt. (Vedic) 


5. af / HAT), to fall, go away. 

«. Skt. gad, to fall, fansal pdd-aya, to drive; Lat. cad-ere, to fall, 
ced-ere, to go away; A.S. Aat-ian, to hate (orig. to drive away); G. 
Aatz-en, to hunt, to bait. F. iii. 60; V. 106, Ex. cadence, cede, cox 
sion, hate. 

B. Another variation from the same root occurs in the Skt. gdt-aya, 
to fell, throw down, gat-ru, hatred; A. S. ἀραδ-ο, war; Goth. Ainth-an 
een Aanth, pp. mathans), to to hunt after, catch, Aand-ws, the hand. 


id 5 Aind (1). 
46, 6.6 AN to oo sing. Skt. ton, toon, to sound; Gk. καν- 
ext, ἃ Vinging sound; Lat. canre, to sing; A'S. haw, a cock 
(ἄδεια). F-35173 ©. i. 173} V. 108, Ex. chant, canto, accent; 


For see no. 
7. VAP (Ce ἘΦ HAP), 10 conta 
rire, α handle Lat apvere to sie I 


Aafjan, to lift, heave, Aab-an, to have (A. t λαρά; A.S. 
‘Aaf-ene, ἃ haven, haf-oc, αὶ hawk (i.e. seizer), ἄς, F. i. 518. tii. 63 
Gri. t733 V. 111. ‘Here we may aiso place Skt. hap-dla, shell, skull, 


hold, seize, grasp. Gk. 
cine, I take; Goth. 
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Gk. κα ολή, Lat, capt, head (orig, shel skal, C. i, 182. Ex.®cor-(crude form cord-i-), heart; A.S. Aeort-e, heart. F.i.47. 5483 
, haven, hawk, 


782 
capacious; gaff; heave, have, ‘aft, behoof, Also 
peat, aj ‘case (2), casket, cater, capital, chapter, 8c. 

48. γ΄ ΧΩ to move to and fro, to bend, vibrate, 


&c. Skt. kamp, to move to and fro, kap-i, an ape Gk. κάμπτειν, 
to bend, κάμπ-η, a (aevillas F.i. 295, 519; V.114. Ex. ape, 
gambol ; and see hop (2). 

: 49. γ᾽ KAM (=./HAM), to bend. Skt. ἔπιαν (for kam-ar), to 
be ed; Gk. καμ-άρα, vault; Lat. cam-era, vault, cam-urus, 
ctooked ; W. cam, crooked; A.S. Aamm, the ham (bend), demm, a 
border. 'F. i. 296, iii. 645 C.i 172; V.115. Ex. chamber; ham, 
dem), hammer-cloth. 


‘amorous, enemy, amiable, (perhaps caress, chari 

ΕΣ For . 

1. «' 
dees Gk. «paiva, to complete, 
ere to create, make, cre-scere, to 
car-imonia, religions act. . F. 9 
erat; create, cereal ceremony, crescent, increase, concrete (probably 
germ, ramon, 

2, γ᾽ KAR, or KAL (=4/ HAR), to move, speed, ran. Skt. 
chon chal, to move, kal, to impel; Gk. Bov-xéA-os, a cattle-driver, 
κέλ.ης, ἃ tacer, wéA-os (for «éA-o8 5), sis, pole (of revolution); Lat. 
eur-rere, to run, cel-er, swift, Breton karr, a chariot, Irish carr, a 
cart, Breton gar, the shank of the leg; A.S. hor-s, ἃ horse, Fi, 
43, ili. 66; C.i.1793 V. 121. Ex. bucolic, pole (2), monopoly ; cur. 
rent, course, celerity; car, carol, garter, garrotte; horse; calash, 

63. 4 KAR (=./ HAL), to project, stand up @. Skt. gir-as 
(orig. garas’, the head; Gk. xdp-a, the head, Lat. cer-ebrum, brain, 
edl-sus, lofty, col-lis, hill, ewl-men, top, cul-mus, stalk, col-umna, 
lar; A.S. Ayll, a hill, Aeal-m, a stalk, Aol-m,a mound, F. i. 547, 
yo; C. i175; V. 125. Ex. colophon; cervical [V. 953], eul- 
minate, column ; hill, holm, haulm, 


to make, kar-man, work, action, 
ὑὐτονκρά τωρ, κρί ων, rer: Lat. 


‘grow, Cerves, creator, producer, 
118, Ex. auto 


cla-des, 


655 Ψ. 128, Ex, glaive, gladiator; 
Sigg’ ere 


, harry, herri 
δ. 4/ KAR (=4/ THAR), t to be hard or rough. Skt, ar-kar-a, 
hard ‘far-anka, hard shell, skull; Gk. κάρινον, a nut, kép-as, a hom, 
xap-«-bos, a crab; Lat. car-ina, nut-shell, keel, cor-nu, 9 horn, 
can-cer, a ctab; Α. 8. hor-n, a horn, keor-of, ahart. F. i. 547; C. i. 
177, 180; V. 1p. Ex. careen, corner, cornet, cancer, canker ; horn, 
hornet, hart,” Here also belong cal, calculate, chalb, sugar, from 


“KARE. 

66, 4/ KAR (=4/ HAR), to curve, or to roll. Skt. chakra, ἃ 
wheel, circle, Hri-mi, a worm; Gk. κυρ-τός, κυλελός, bent, κύκλον, 
a circle, κύλεινδρος, a cylinder, xpl-eos (for xip-wos), a ring ; Lat. cir-cus, 
a circle, eur-wus, bent, col-lwm, the neck, cor-ona, crown; Russ. kri- 
vite, to bend, Arug’, a circle; A.S. Aring, a ring. Ex. crimson, cyele, 
cylinder ; circus, circle, collar, crown ; ring. 

87. 4 KAR (=./ HAR), to bum. Skt. grd, to boil, cook; 
Gk. κέραμος, a baked tile, Lat. cre-mare, to burn, car-bo, a coal, 
cul-ina, a kitchen; Α. 5. heor-, a hearth. F. i, 44: C. i. 181; V. 
138. Ex. ceramic; cremation, carbon, culinary, kiln; hearth. 

58, γ᾽ KAR, or ΚΑΤ, (=4/ HAL), to cry out, exclaim, call. 
Skt. dal, to sound; Gk. καλ-εῖν, to call; Lat. calore, to proclaim, 
cla-mare, to call out, cla-rus, clear-sounding, O.H. G. Aal-én, to call, 
G. hell, clear sounding. F. i. 41, iii. 72; C.i1715 V. 140. Ex. 
calends, council, claim, clear, class; hate ἢ} haul, 

59. 4 KARK (= KRAK, KLAK, HLAH, HRANG), to 
make a loud noise, laugh. Gk. κρέκ-ειν, to make a sharp noise; 
κράζειν (—upayyen), κρώζειν (=xpory-yew), to croak; Lat. erocire, 
Slocire, to croak, cluck; Goth. Alakjan (pt. τ. Alak), to laugh; Ε΄ 
croak, creak, crake, clack, &c.; A.S. hring-an, to ring, Lat, elang-or, 
sound; ἅς. F.i. 524. Ex. clang croak, creak, crake, clack, 
eluck, laugh, ring, crack. rash, trash, 

For another 4 KARK, see 

Ὁ. «f KART (=./ HRAD, HRAND), to cut. Skt. Arif, to 
cut, kart-trikd, a hunting-knife; Lat, eult-er, a knife, cré-na (for 
cret-na), a notch ; A.S. Arend-an, to cut or tear. F. i. 254, iii. 83; 
ΟἿ, 182; V. 147. Ex. coulter, cranny, crenellate ; rend. 

61. / KART (=/ HARTH), to weave, plait. Skt. dit, to 

in; Gk. wdpr-ados, a woven basket ; Lat. erat-es, a hurdle, cras-sus 
(for crat-tus), dense (tightly woven); Icel, Aurd, 2 hurdle. F. i. 525, 
iii, 68; Ν. 147. Ex. crate, crass; Aurdle, hoarding. 

63. 4/ KARD (- ν HART), to 5 3 about jump. Skt. kurd, 
to jump, Atid (for grid), the heart (i.e. throbber); Gk. κραδ'άειν, to 
quiver, xa, heart ; 


Ci, 63. 1763 V. τ΄ Ex. cardinal, cordial ; heart. 

18) δ PARM ὦ Ὁ Ψ HARM), τὸ be tired. Skt. gram, to toil, 
to be lary groma, (oll fatigves A.S,hearm, grief, harm (orig. toil). 
F. i, 548, ili, 68. Ἐκ. harm, 

64, ΚΑΙ, (=4/ HAL), to hide, cover. Gk, καλτία, a shelter, 
hut, wéA-vf, calyx; Lat. oc-eul-ere, to hide, cel-are, to hide, cel-la, ἃ 
cell, cla-m, secretly, eil-inm, eye-lid, col-or, colour (orig. covering) ; 
A.S. λεία, to hide; Irish calla, a veil, hood. F. i. 527; Ὁ. i. 

V. 1089, 1093. Ex. calyx; conceal, oceult, cell, clande.tine, supercilions, 
colour, cau; hell, hole, hull (1), hall, helmet, holster. 

For another 4f KAL, see no. 52. 

, 4 KALP (=4/ HALP), toassist, help. Skt. Hip, to be fit 
for, tla, able to rofect; Lith sa, fo help; Got. Alpen, to 


help (pt. t. Aalp). 

68. 4 KAS, to pi report Speak, Skt. gaits, to praise, 
report, speak; Lat. car-men for ea. cas-men), ἃ song of praise, a song, 
cens-ere, to sppak, declare; Goth. Aaxjan, A.S, Aerian, to praise. F.i- 
54g V3 V. 150. Ex. charm, census. 


to bound along, speed. Skt. gaga, for gas-a, a hare, 


lit ae Benfey: 6. has-e, A.S, kara, ἃ hare; O. Swed. ast, 
i . hare, 

“ooo jh, wheeze. Skt. ids, to 9 coughs Lith. bes-ti, 

ὅς hods-t 31. Ex. dusky. 


ta porn Teel. εἰ Met 

69. Base KI (= HD; # prone ened from the 

ἃς kim, who; Gk. "ἰς (for as), who, Lat. gui-s, 
who; Goth. Ai-s, this (only in dat. and acc.); A.S. Ai-m, him, Ai-t, 
it, Ex. quiddity, quillet; he, it, here, hence, hither. 

70. of KI (=4/ HI), to excite, stir, rouse, sharpen. Skt. gi, to 
sharpen; Gk. κίτω, I go, κίενυμαι, I hasten ; Lat. ci-ere, to summon, 
ci-tus, quick, solli-ci-tus, eager; A.S. Ai-gian, to hasten, hie; Icel. 
fain, ἃ hone. F. i. 5491 Ci. 183; ‘V. 15. Ex. cite, solicit; Αἰεὶ 
also Aest, g.v.; also hone. 

F 1. ΜῈ to search. Skt. chi, to search ; Lat. gua-rere, to seek. 
οἰ, 531: Ν. 153. Ex. query, quest, enquire. 

‘72. 4/ Ki (=4/ Η1), to lie down, repose. Skt. ρί, to lie, Teposes 
Gk. κεῖμαι, 1 lie down, κοι-μάω, I sleep, κάμη, ἃ village, κῶ- μος, a 
festivity; Lat. ci-wis, a townsman, gui-es, rest, fran-qui-lus, tranquil, 
Goth. Awei-la, rest, while, A.S. Ad-m, Goth. Aai-ms, home, A.S. 
Ab-wise, a houschold; &c. F. i. 549, iii, 76; C. i. 178; V. 155. 
Ex, cemetery, comic μ᾿ niet, tranquil’: hive, home, hind (2), while. 

73. γ KIT ( TifDy’ to per to perceive. Skt. kit, to perceive 
(Vedic), ketu, a sign My which a thing is known; Goth. Aaidus, a 
manner, way, A. S, -Add, -hood (suffix). F. i. 533. Ἐκ. -Aood, suffix, 
ead, suffix, Fick refers heath to the same root. 

‘74, «/ KU, to swell out ; hence (1) to take in, contain, be hollow, 
(2) to be strong. Gk. ebap, a cavity, κοῖλος, hollow, καν-λός, a 
(hollow) stalk; Lat. cwmulus, a heap, cau-us, hollow, cax-lis,a stalk, 
cadum, vault of heaven. F. i. 551; C. i, 192; V. 159. Ex. σε; 
cromulate, cave, ceiling, colewort, cable, maroon (3); also church, 4.3 


Perhaps 
‘75. Sis (= HU), to beat, strike, hew. Lat. ewders, to 
hammer, incurs, an anvil; Rass. ἐσύταῖε, to hammer; G. Aawen, to 


=4/ HUH), to bend, bow ont. Skt. luck, to bend, 

¢ (rounded) belly, Aueh-o, the female breast: Icel. 

ῬΜῚ ‘mounidy Goth, Aawk, high. Fi. 534. Ex. high, Aunch, 

ngewe ‘Auchlebone, Auckster. 

u sea to hide. Gk. κεύθαειν, to hide: 
ἐς cus-tos (for cud-fos*), a guardian, keeper; A.S. Ajd-an, to hide. 

F. i, 816; C.i, 322; V. 162. Ex. ΠΟ 

18. γ' ἘῚ 


base KA, who. 


, a nettle, Anit-n, αὶ 
37. δι: V. 1065. Ex. nettle, nit; and see mut, 
one or KLI (=4/ HID, to cling to, lean sgainst, in- 
te he $ri, to go to, enter, undergo (orig, sense to cling to, 
lean); Gk. «Alvar, to make to lean, eAi-yag, a ladder, #Ai-ya, 
situation, climate (slope) ; Lat. in-clin-are, to incline, cli-sus, a slope: 
A.S. Ali-nian, to lean, Ald-nan, to make to lean; _A.S. Ald-w, 
mound, hill. | F. i. 6: 184; V. 169, | Ex. elinas, εἰς 
mate; incline, decline, acclivity, declivit Jow (3) ; also lid. 


ait 


Jean (1), 
Lat. card-o, hinge (on which a gate swings), 81. 4 KRU, or KLU (=4/ HLU),to hear. Skt. grw, to hear; 
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Gk. κλύειν, Lat euere to hears Lat clans, a dependent (listers), ern, com, G. fer, Kernel, hernen, to chum, Ted: inna, to charm 


gloria, fame; A.S. hli-d, loud, Aly-st, the hearing; Russ. s/a-va, 
Ε 8 


C. i, 1853 V.172. jent, glory ; loud, lurk, 


listen, ten Lumber (2): slave. 
oT (=v HRU), to be hard, stiff, or sore. Skt. kri-ra, 

hast sore, harsh, cruel; Gk. xpi-of, κρυ-μός, frost, κρύ-στταλλος, ice; 

Lat. erwor, blood (from a wound), erwedus raw, cru-delis, cruel, car-o, 

flesh, eru-ta, crust; A.S, Ared-w, ἀγίσπι, rime, hoar-frost, Ared- 

wan, to ue, feel pain. F. i. 539, iii. 84; C. i. 190, 1915 V. 173. 

Ex. erystal ; crude, cruel, earnal, crust; raw, rime (2), rue (1). 

For roots KLI and KLU, sce nos. 80, 81. 

3. γ᾽ KWAP, to breathe out, to reek. Gk. καπνός, smoke, 
xax-iew, to breathe forth; Lith. Fuvip-as, breath, fragrance, kwép-ti, 
to breathe, smell: Lat. uap-or, vapour, uap-pa, vapid wine. Fi. 
1743 Coit . 178. Ex. vapid, vapour. 

aay EWAS (~ ‘=./ HWAS), to a h, wheeze, pant. Skt. 
gvas, to Mresthe hard, sigh ; Lat. quer- etus sum), tO com 
plain, lament; A.S. joés-an or or prieay to o wheete. F. iii. 94; V. 
180, Ex. ER ruerulous ; Ὁ perhaps weasand. 
(=/ wn, to shine; only found in the extended 


forms. Pe , KWIT. Skt. cvet-a, white, cuit, to be white, to 
shine; Russ. sviet ite, to EWIT); also A.S. Awit, 
white from KWID). Ἐ. Ex. white, wheat. 


ite a 


perambulate, venture ES age Η 
87. ψ' GA, to beget, produce, of which the more usual form is 
GAN (=,/ KAN, to produte, allied to KI, to produce, cause to 

germinate). Skt. jan, to beget; Gk. γίνομαι, 1 am born, 76-08, 

race, γέν-ἐσις, origin, γυν-ἡ, woman; Lat. gi-gn-ere, to beget (pt. t. 

gen-ui), gen-itor, father, gna-scor, na-scor, 1 am bom, gen-us, kind 

Goth, bard, kin, hens twine, ἃ womat, hein, hedwan, τὸ germina’ 

ate, O.H.G. chind, a child; A. 5. ci-ld, child, εἰ: δ, germ, Icel. 2-0, 


a kid; ἅς. Ex Gene giant, bigamy, endogen, commogeny; Genes, 
genius, gentile, gemini, benign, cognate, indigenous, natal, nature; kin, 
With child, chit, Νά, colt, chink (1), queen, Be 


/ GAN (=4/ KAN), to know; also occurring as GNA 
a KNA). Skt. jnd, to know, nd-man, name; Gk. yyi-cxur, 
to perceive, γνω-τύς, known; Lat. -scere, no-scere, to know, i-gno-~ 
rare, not to know, na-rrare, to tell; Goth. kann, I know, ΠΗ͂ 
eunnan, to know, end-wan, to know. F. i. 5593 C. 1-219, 399 
196. "Ex. gnostic, gnomon; ignorant, notable, note, narrate, noble; 
ean, ken, know, cunning, keen, 
89. / GABH, to be deep, to dip. Skt. gaba-tra, deep Gk. 
260 ot, τὰν CE Gk, Bée-rey, to dip. See Fick, i. ὅν; Ο. ii. 753 
te, gape. Skt. jabs, jambh, to gare, 


195. x. bathos ; cf. baptize. 
ΝΣ ‘7 GABE, to sna 
yawn, jambha, the jaws; Icel. kiap-tr (for kjaf-tr®), the jaw, A. 
real, the jowl; Icel. ψαρ-α (for kaf-a*), to gape; Gk. γάμφ. 
jaws.” F.i, 561; V. aor, Ex. chaps, chops, gape, jou, jole, 
For GAM, see no. 86. 

ΔῈ (=4/ KAR or ΚΑΙ), to ery out, make a creaking 
notte, Cow, chirp, call, Skt. grt, to call, gir, voice; Gk. γηρίσειν, 
to call, speak, yip-us, speech, ép-avos, a crane; Lat. augur (?), 
explainer of the flight of birds, gru-s, a crane; gar-rire, to talk; 
gallu, ἃ cock; Gael, gai, a shout gairm, to cal. to crow as & 
cock, sluagh-ghairm, battle-cry; A.S. cear-u, lamer, grief, care, 
ceall-ian, to call. 64; Ci 215, 217; V. 202, Ex, garradow, 
gallinaceous, augur (Ὁ; slogan; care, eall, crane, jar (1). Hence also 
cricket (1), jargon, from ψ' GARK or 3 chirp (ME. 

‘See 


chirken). 
92, 4 GAS, to devour, swallow, eat or drink greedily (also as 
GWAR). Skt grt, to devour, gar-a, a fluid, aja-gar-a, ἃ goat- 


swallower or boa constrictor; Gk. Bi-Bpi-one, to eat, Bop-4, food, 
Bop-és, gluttonous; Lat. wor-are, to devour, Reduplicated in Skt. 
gargar-a, α whirlpool, Lat. gurges, a whirlpool, Gk. yapyap-iCav, to 
ἐμεῖς. ‘Also i Lat. gul-a, the ‘throat, gullet, gli-tire, to gulp 

F. i. 562; C. i 80; V. 204. Ex. voracious, gerele gurgle, 
gorge, gangrene, gules, gullet, gully, glut, &c.; probably gramineous, 
Blycerine, liquorice. 

. GAR, to assemble. Gk. ἀ-γείρειν (= dyipyer), to 
assemble, d-yop-4, an assembly ; Lith. gré-tar, neighbouring, close to 
another; Lat. grex, stem greg-, a flock. F. V. 209. Ex. 


ic; gregarious, egregious. 
ror’ 7 GAR (~ eI to grind, orig. to crumble, esp. with 
2 Skt. jr 

Gdr-aya, to grind; Gk. γέρων, οἱ 


to crumble with age, grow old, jér-na, rotten, decayed, 


ld man; Lat. gro-num, com} A-S. gloom, glum, gloss(t), glede; G 


(cf. A.S. cer-ran, to tum), Α. 8, ewir-n, a hand-mill or quem. F. i. 
563; 53 216; Ν. 211. Ex. grain; corn, churn, kernel, quern; also 

ray, α:} 
᾿ 95. ‘Gar, to oppress ; perhaps the same as the root above. 


Skt. gur-u (for gar-u), heavy; Gk. Bap-ts, heavy; Lat. gra-uis, 
heavy; Goth, keur-s, bear. Feb 506; Ve ai6; Ο. 1.77. Ex 
baryione, barytes; grave, 


“/ GAR, ἴο fail} in the form GAL. Skt. gal, to drop, 
fall; Gk. βάλλειν, to fall, also to let fall, to dischage, 
throw, BéA-avos, an acorn; Lat. gla-ns, an acom. F. i. 568; C. it 
76; V. 212, Ex. baluster, belemnite, parable, parley, palaver, hyperbole, 
carbine; gland. Perhaps ball (1), ballet. 
'GARDH (=/GRAD), to strive after, to be greedy. 

Skt. gridk, to be greedy, gridinu, greedy; Gk. yAl-xouat, 1 strive 
after, desire engerlys Lat, gradi, to stride: Russ. golod, hunger 
Got Ere, » gred-ags, hungry. F. i, 567; V.a19. Ex. 
grade; greedy 

98. YGABBH (= / GRAP), to grip, seize. Skt. 
grabh), to seize ; . Breb-ti, to seize, grasp; Russ. 
A.S. grip-an, to grip, gripe. F i. 5673 
grab, grope, grasp; also calf, q." 

6. o/ GAL (-ῖν KAL}, to freeze, be cold, Lat. ge-u, frost, 
gebidus, cold; A.S. esl, cool, cald, cold: Goth folds, cold. Fi 
“ cf. V. 115. i . 


disti ὦ 


10 overpower, win; Gk. 
Ἵ overpower wins, force, strength, wui- 
i, to force, violate. F. i. 570; C. ii, 78 (who doubts the con- 
nection with Lat. wis and uiolare); V. 224. Ex. violate, vile 

102.  GIW (=4/KWI), perhaps orig. GI, to live. Skt. jfv, to 
live, joa, living, life; Gk. βίον, life, perhaps also (4-a (put for διάωϑ = 
γιάω5), I live, Piatra, wa of life, diet ; Lat. uiu-ere, to live, ui-ta, life; 
Rass, ji-te, to ἢ oth. davies 9 . living, alive: A.S. cwi-e, 
‘ewe, alive, quick. πα i. 670; C. δε V.a25. Ex. Biology; vivid, 
vital, ictal: quick; probably αοῖε, xdiae,zeology 

o GU (=+/ KU), to bellow, to low. Skt. * 
£0,8 bait, cow; Gk. -yé-0s, outcry, lament, βο-ῦς, ox ; Lat. 
shout, bo-s, ox; Α. 5. οὐ, a cow. F.i. 572; C. i. 79; V. 228. 
bucolic; bovine, beef; cow (1). 

104. GU (= KU), to drive. Skt. jf, to push on, impel; 
Lith, bee to to dives (probably) Icel. dti-ga, to tyrannise over. F. 

73: 

05, 7 GUS (= 4/ KUS), to chore, taste, Skt, jush, to like, be 
pleased, enjoy; Gk. γεύτομαι, I taste; Lat. gus-tus, gust, gustare, to 
taste; Goth, Zius-an, to choose, Aus-tus, choice. F.i. 578, C. i. 216; 
V.231. Ex. gust (2), disgust; choose, choice, 

Le, o GNA, to know, see no. 88. 

}. «/ GELA (=4/ GA), to gape, yawn; also, to separate from, 
eave; see also no. 119. Skt. Ad, to forsake, leave; Gk. xe-os, 
χάσμα, reft, abyss, χαίν-ειν (=xér-yew), to gape; xerpis, asunder; 

‘A.S. gé-ma, palate, jaws, gums. F.i. 575; C. i.24t; V. 236. Ex. 
chase, chaos; gum (1); also anchoret, q.v. Also goose, gannet, 


eter. YGHAD (=/GAT), to seize, get. Gk. χανδάνειν 
(base χαδ), to grasp, hold; Lat. pra-hend-ere (base hed), to grasp, 
seize, Aed-era, ivy, prada (for pra-hed-a®), prey, booty; Goth. bi-git-am, 
to find: A.S. gif-an (pt.t. gat), to get. F. i. 576; C. i. a42; V. 
430. Ex. prehensile apprehend, prey, predatory; get, beget. 

108, 9 GHAN (=+/ GAN), to strike. Skt. han (for ghan), to 
strike, kills Lith. gerd to poll or lop boughs from a tre: Russ 
gon-iate, to chase; Icel. gunn-r, A.S, gb (for gun-8), battle, war; 
(probably) A.S. ginn-an (pt. τ gam), to begin re, τὸ οὶ into. PF. 
(δ Μὲ 98. Ex, gonfanon, gonfalon; Ben, gin (1). 

HaM-A (= Cases, ek. Gk. χαμαί, on the 
ground; Maas tele oaths Lat ‘Aum-i, on the ground, Aum-us, 

ground, hom-o, man (son of earth); Goth. guma,a man; A.S. 
Sijargumea, bridegroom. "Fic g77; Cui. 2434 V. 111. Ex. cham 
leon; homave, humble, exhume ; bride-groom. 

110. γ᾽ GHAR (- GAR, or GLA), to glow, to shine. Skt. 
shri, to shine, gharma, ot, warm; Gk. xXi-u, to be warm ; ernie 


to sound, 
bo-are, to 
Ex. 


(= Skt. gharma, Curtis, i.99): Lat formas, warm, fers, furnace; 
fad, shining, bright, glad.” ἘΠῚ 878: Ci 2453 V. 
¢ Ta Fentenie, we have various bases from this root, vz ‘craB; 


as in glad, glade; GLA-S, as in glass, glare; GLO, as in glow, gloat, 
τὶ aft Εν, glib, glide; Gut Mae i in 
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immer, αἱ ἐπι GLI-T, as in glitter, glint, glance, glister. 
ἔξ τοῦ το ἴον, EC terms Peer, emcees glo ad 
see above. 

111. GHAR (=4/GRA or GAL), to be yellow or green; orig. 
to glow. Seeno. 110, Skt. sir-ana, gold, Aar-i, yellow, green; Gk. 
χρυ-σύς, gold, χλω-ρός, greenish, yellowish, xAé-7, verdure, grass; Lat. 
ἀεί αν, light yellow, Aol-us, ol-us, vegetables; A.S. gré-wan, to grow, 

ne, green, geol-o, yellow, gol-d, gold; &. F. i. 579; C. i. 2493 

7.247. Ex. εὐλογία, chcler, chrysalis; grow (probably grass), green, 


sale, ‘yolk, 
wTes (=< GAR), to rejoice, be merry, orig. to glow; 
aa to Yom See no. 110. Skt. Aar y, to desire ; Gk. xaip-ew (for 
xépyew), to rejoice, xap-4, joy, xép-x3, favour; “a-tus, 
ing ; Lith. gor-6i, to desire; A.S. geor-n, desirous; O. H.G. ger-in, 
to desire me 578: C. ib 244; V. 14. Ex, eucharist, chervil; 
ται: 
ΔΨ GHAR (σι ν GAR), to seize, », hold, contain. 
Skt. Ari (for ghar), to seize, Aar-ana, the hi zar, to seize; 
Gk; χώρ, hand, χρό, α dance in a ring oF enclosure, χόρ ror, an 
enclosure, yard; Lat. Aer-es, an heir (receiver), kor-ius, a yard, 
gitden: codons, org. an enclosre or court; Α. 8. geard α yard 
lcel. gar-br, a yard, : Goth f-gair-dan, to enclose, begird 
AS. gil-m, ἃ handfal 380; C. i. 246; V. 229. Ex. chiro- 
mancy, surgon, chores, choir; és, horticulture, cohort, court; yard (1), 
garth, gird, glean. 
nay aed (= GAR), to bend or wind about (7). Gk. 
xop-8h, gut, χολ-άδες, guts; Lat. Aar-u-spex, lit. inspector of entrails 
(of a victim) Lith 4ar-na, pl. ar-nos, guts; Icel. gar-nir, entrails ; 
A.S. gor, dirt. F. i. 580; C. i, 250; V. 255. . chord, cord ; 


1), yarn. 
bist aves ‘V/V GHAR (=/GAR), to yell, sing loudly. Skt. ghar- 
“har-a, a rattling ; (perhaps) Gk. χελειδών, a swallow = Lat. Air-undo; 
as. gal-an, to sing, sget-lan to yell Fi. 581; V. 256. Ex. night- 
ingale, yell. Also grim, grimace, grumble (4/GAR-M) ; grin, groan 
GARY -N) 5 greet 5), to lament (4/GAR-D). 

GHAR, ‘weaker form GHRI (=4/ GRI), to rub, grind; 
heave hf feanene? Skt. gari-sh, to rub, grind, gai, to sprinkle, 
ghri-ta, clarified butter, grease; Gk. xpl-ew, to graze, to besmear; 
Lat. fri-are, fri-e-are, to Tab; A.S. gri-nd-an, to grind. C. i. 2515 
V..253. Ex. Christ, chrism; friable, friction ; grind. 

LF GHARS, to bristle, to be rough; extended from 
af GH. to rub, See no, 116, Skt. Ariss, to bristle (cf. garish, to 
rub, scratch, grind); Gk. χήρ, a hedgehog; Lat. Aorr-ere (for hors- 
ere*), to bristle, Airs-utus, bristling. F.i. 584; V. 254. Ex. Aorrid, 
Airsute, urchin. 

18. γ᾿ GHAS (=4/ GAS, GAR), to wound, strike. Skt. Aims, 
to strikes Ο. Lat. μαι to strike; hos-tis, a striker, an Cat, 
(hence also a sti τ, and even ἃ t), Aas-ta, a spear; Got 
gaz-ds, siete AS. ΠΕΣ τοῦ, ἃ yard, Icel. gad-dr (for 

Pa ἃ guest. ΠΝ 582; V. 


rd-nian, to wn 
af — 


pouring or gushing), fctis, a ieeel refwtare, to refute ὡς 
pour back), fietilis, easily emptied, futile; also fund-ere (pt. t. fi 
to Pore: Gee {er paws }), to empty, exhaust ; i S. gedt-an, 
τ (= n), guid, to gush. ἐς . 
Ba ee os 


(pt. t. Aas), to stick, adhe! 
ws-gaisjan, to terrify. us-geis-nan, . gds-tan, to 
ten Ἐν i. 576; V. 265. Ex. Aesitate, adhere, cohere aghast, 


87198, of TA, to stretch; more commonly TAN; seeno. 127. Gk. 
rl-ra-a, 1 stretched, used as perf. of τείνειν, to stretch ; τῆλε, τηλοῦ, 
afar off; Lat. ta-bula, a wide board, table; cf. W. tedu, to stretch, 
F. i. 591; V. 269. Ex. telescope, telegraph} fable, tavern; and see 
tether. 

124, «/ TAK (= 4/THAH, THANK), to fit, prepare, make, 
produce, generate, succeed; lengthened form T. J, to hew, to 


prepare, to weave. Skt. fol-a, child, offspring, taksA, to tein yee) “δ, trouble, Opp. 


prepare (Vedic), to cut, hew; Gk. rieray, to 10 Pee generate, 
Pie vor, child, τέχινη, art, skill, réx-rev, carpenter, τεύχ-εω, to 
make, τάσισειν (=7ée-yet»), to set in order, τάξον, a bow (shaped 
bough); Lat. satus, a die, texvere, to weave; Lith. sibras, fit, Abi, 
to suit, to be worth; Goth. ἐβείλαν, to thrive, prosper, grow, thagk 
Jon, to think. F.i. 588; C.i. 271; V. 277. Ex. pentatewch, technical, 
‘taxidermy, intoxicate, tactics, architect ; text, subtle, toil (2), tassel (1); 
thane, think, thing, thee (2). 
TAL (=< THAH), to be silent, Lat. tac-ere, to be 
silent ; Goth. shab-an, Icel. beg-ja, to be silent. F. i 50; V. 281. 
Ex, tacit, tacitern, reticent. 

126, γ᾿ TAK (=./THAH), to thaw; orig. to rum, flow. Gk. 
ταχύε, swift, τήκ-ειν, to melt ; Lat. ta-bes, moisture; Lith, tek-éti, to 
run, flow; A.S. paw-ian or paw-an, to melt, thaw. Ὁ. i. 269; V. 
280. (Otherwise i in Fick. i. 602.) Ex. tabid, thaw. 

127. / TAN (=,/ THAN), to stretch; see 4 TA above. 
Skt. απ, to stretch, ¢an-u, thin (stretched out), ἐαπ-έμ, a thread; Gk. 
πείν.ειν {τε τέν-γειν), to stretch, rée-os, tension, tone; Lat. ten-dere, 
to stretch, ten-ere, to hold tight, ten-uis, thin; Goth. than-jan, to 
stretch out; A.S. pyn-ne, thin, F.i. 591; C. i. 267; V. 269. Ex. 
Aypotenuse, tone; tenacious, tender, tenuity, tend, tense (2), tent (1), 
tendon, tendril, tenor, tempt, tentative, toise, &c.; thin, dance; also 
tether (root TA); probably temporal, te. 

/ TAN, to thunder; short for ΒΓ ΑΝ; see no. 422. 
Ψ TANK (=,/ THANG), to contract, compress. Skt. 
tafich, to contract; O. Fries. sAwing-a, to constrain. F.i.87. Ex. 


hwinge, thong ; pethaps thick (= Lith, tanks). 
145. “/'TAP, to glow, Skt. ap, to shine, be warm, tap-as, fire: 
Lat. ΠΩ to be warm; ‘Russ. top-ite, to heat. F. i. 593; V. 282. 


Ex, ts 

TAM, to choke, stifle; also to be choked, or breathless, 
to fear. Skt. tam, to choke (Vedic), to be breathless or exhausted, 
distressed, or immoveable; fam-as, gloom ; Lat. tem-etum, intoxicat- 
ing drink; tem-re, blindly, rashly, fim-or, fear, ferebre, darkness, 
gloom. F. i. 5935, ag 285. Ex. abstemious, timorous, tenebrious, 


fone 

RAM oT or TAN, to ent; hence, to gnaw. Gk. τέμψειν, 
toe cut, τομή, a cutting, réy-os, a part of a book (section); Lat. 
ton-dere, to shear, tem-s jum, an enclosure for a sacred purpose, tin-ea, 
ἃ moth, snes eh, a i. 594: C. i. 273; V. 282, Ex. anatomy, 
tome ; tonsure, temple, 

182. y TAR (= : a HTAR), to pass over or through, to attain 
to; also to go through, to Pingtrts or bore, to rub, to turn. Skt. 
ttl, to over, raetate to, fulfil; Gk. rép-ya, goal, réA-os, end, τρῇ- 
σις, a fo psy τς through, τρῆμα, a hole bored, rep-civ, to bore, Lat. 
in-tra-re, to pass into, enter, tra-ns, going through, across, fer-minus, 
end, 1 fervere, to Tub, tor-nare, to tum; Goth. thair-4, 
through; Α Θ᾽ Ὑνγ-εὶ, pierced through, pyr-tlian, to thrill or pierce 
through, por-n, a (piercing) thom; preé-wan, to afflict severely; ἄς. 
F. i. 594; C. i. 273; V. 186, Ex. avatar; talisman; enter, term, 
tardy, transom, trestle, trite, tribulation, detriment, turn, trowel; through, 
thrill, thirl, thorn, throe, drill, ἃς. Also thrust, threat (from base 

SUD); whence also extrude, protrude. 

188, «/ TAR, to tremble; usually in the longer forms TARM 
or TABS. Gk. ταρταρίζειν, to tremble with cold; rpéy-ew, to 
tremble; Lat. trem-ere, to tremble; terr-ere (for ters-ere*), to fri frighten 
(=Skt. tras, to tremble, to be afraid) ; tristis (=Skt. tras-ta, afraid), 
sad, sorrowful. Ἐ, i, 600; Ὁ. i 277; V. 308, Ex. Tartar (3), 
tremble, rhaps tartan, 

“πλὴν or TAL (=/THAL), to lift, endure, suffer. 
seni tul, % lift, ἐμέ -ά, a balance, a sht ; Gk. τάλεαντον, a balance, 
talent, rAj-va, to endure, τάλ-ας, luring, wretched ; Lat. tol-lere 
pe ἘΞ sus-tul-i), to lift, bear, tol-erare, to endure; lastus (pat for 

tus Gk, rAn-ris), borne re Jus, earth (sustainer), &c.; A.S. 

pol-ian, to endure. Ἐ. i, 60 2723 V. 293. Ex. talent, atlas, 

,, elate, prelate, relate, oblate, 

prolate, dita, ΧΟΡ collation, legislator, translate, badger ; ἐλοίε (2). 
pe ΧΩ ARK (= =./ THARH), to twist, tum round, torture, 
tension of 4/ TAR, to pass through (πο. 132). Gk. 

to tum, τρόπ-ος, a turn, τραπ-εἶν, to tread grapes; Lat. 
10 twist; trep-idus, fearful (taming aw away from), turpis, 
isgr (from which one turns); trab-s, ἃ beam (perhaps a lever); 
Goth. threih-an, Α. 5. nga, to press uj throng, prdw-an, to 
twist, also to throw. iV. 397. Ex. trofe, (per- 
haps troubadour, contrive,) trepan a lorture, " serch, nasturttum, 


, travels 
"ARG, to gnaw; extension of / TAR, to bore (no. 
132). Gk. τρώγεειν, to gnaw, τρώκιτης, a ghawer; Lat, tracta, ἃ 
frost, V. 301. Ex. troglodyte, trout, 
7 TARG! to pull, draw violently. Gk. θράσσειν (= τράχ- 
js, a crackling, crashing; Lat. ¢rah-ere, to 


LIST OF ARYAN ROOTS. 
draw. F.1. 98; V. 302. Ex. trace (1), q.v.5 train, trait, treat, 


treatise, treaty, portrait, 8c. Perhaps Gk. τρέχειν, to run, belongs 
te TARE gorged 
to be satiated, enjoy; hence, to be or 
(But Fick ites these senses.) Skt. frip, to be satiated, 
Gk. τρέφ-ειν, to notch, ripr-ay, to delight ; Lith. tarp-ti, fe 
flourish, tarp-c, growth; Lat. forpere, to be torpid. F. i. 599; Ὁ. 
i. τ " ἰού, Ex. atrophy ; torpid ji perhaps sturdy. 

"ARS (= ν THARS), to be dry, to hist, Skt. σὰ, 
to rnd Gk. τέρσιομαι, to become dry, rapo-é, τρασοιά, drying- 
kiln; Lat. torr-ere (for tors-ere), to pathy ter terr-a (for ters-a), ary 
ground; Goth, thaurs-jan, to thirst, thaurs-tei, thirst. F. i. 600 
1. 276; V. 309. Ex. torrid, torrent, terrace, tureen, test, toast, terri ha 
inter, fumitory ; thirst, 

4 For TAL, to lift, see no. 134. 

140. ./ TITH, to bum, Skt. fire; Gk. Τιτ-άν, sun-god ; 
be? ins, fire-brand. V. 311. Ex. Ti 

41, ἡ TU (=v THU}, to swell, be strong or large. Skt. tw, 

οἷ increase, be powerful ; Gk. τύ-λος, 7b-An, a hard swelling ; uae 
tu-mere, to fu-ber, ἃ round root, fw-maultws, a tumult, Oscan 
tou-ta, ἃ town, Lat. to-tus, all, whole of a thi 
thick tau-kas, fat of animals, Aiik-ti, to become fat; A. 


tt for 4/ STUD, to strike 
‘THWAB), to dip, to wash. 
eprinkle (Vedic); Gk. Mirae to moisten; Lat. tingere, to dip; 

th. thwak-an, to wash, F. i, 606; C. i. 2703 V. 319. Ex. tinge, 


tan iat): rage x ΜΝ 
to τ, dé, to give; dé, to give; Gk. 

δι. cS 7 ΩΝ gift, a dose; Lat. da-re, to on a 
gilt dos jowry. F. i, 607; C. i. 2933 V. 321. 

t. dare is dedi; hence verbs like con-dere (pt.t. con-didi) are to be 
considered as compounds of dare, but they seem to have taken up 
the sense of 4/ DHA, to place, 
frequently referred to that root. 


Paton which account they are 
Εἰ form shews that they should 

er be referred hither ; the other root rightly represented in 
Latin only by facere and its compounds. peng dose; date, donation, 
dower, dowry; also add, edition, perdition, render, tradition, treason, 
traitor, vend, betray, abscond, sconce (1), sconce (2), ὅς. 

144, 7 DA (= TA), to distribute, appoint; weaker form DI. 
Skt. dd, to cut off (pp. dista), day, to allot (Vedic); Gk. 3a-réopar, 
I distribute, δαί-ειν, to divide; Icel. te-dja, to spread manure; A. S, 
tH-ma, (set) time, td, (set) hour. F, i. 609, iii. 104; C. i. 28: ἢ 
35, Ex. demon ; time, tide, ted. 

45. «/ DA, to know; whence 4/ DAK, to teach, of which a 
weaker form is 4 DIK (=./ TIH), to shew. Zend dé, to know; 
Skt. dig, to shew; Gk. ἦν 34-ws, taught, knowing, δα-ῆναι, to learn, 
ἀειλάσκειν (ον διὴ δάκ. σκειν 5), to teach, δείκενυμι, Ishew; Bix-n, justice; 
Lat, doe-ere, to teach, diedic-i, 1 learnt, in-die-a7 poist out, dic- 
ere, to tell, say; Goth. ga-teih-an, to teach, tell; A.S. tde-en, a 
token, ¢éc-an, to teach [abnormal forms, as if from ¥ Dig); th-an, 
to point to, accuse, ted-na, accusation, injury, vexation. F. i. 610; 
C. i 165, 2845 V. 327. Ex. didactic, fondicid docile, ‘ndibate, dedicate, 

condition, diction, &c. ; token, teach, teen. 

148. / DA, to bind. Skt. dd, to bind; Gk. δέ-ειν, to bind, 
dre, fillet” Fi 610, i tat; C. i289; V. 331. Ex. diadem; 


abdomen. 4.¥. 

ΤᾺ ‘7 DAK (a+ TAH, TANG), totake, hold. Gk. δέχεομαι, 
Tonic δέκκομαι, I take to myself, hold, receive, δοα- ὧς, a sustaining 
beam, δοχ-ή, a a receptacle, δάκ.τυλος, the finger (grasper), also the 
toe; Lats dig-itus, finger, dex-ter, the right hand; A.S. td, toe, 
tang-e, tongs. F. i. 611; 64, 1433 V. 334. Ex. dock (3), 
synecdoche, dactyl, date (2); digit, denterous; toe, tongs, tang (1), 


tan 

ty pax, to honour, think good or fit. Skt. dég, to honour, 
worship; Gk. δοκ: εἶ, it seems good or fit, δόξ-α, opinion; Lat. dec-et, 
its δι, dig-m, worthy. F. i. δια; C.i. 165; V. 333. Ex. paradox, 

3 decent, decorum, dignity, dainty, condign, indignant, deign. 

40. γ᾿ DAK (oa TAH), to bite, to pain. ‘Gee dang, also 
dag, to bite; Gk. δάκ-νειν, to bite, δάκ-ρυ, a (bitter) tear; Ο, Lat. 
dac-rima, Lat, lac-rima, 2 tear; Goth. tog-r (for tal-r), a tear. F.i, 
611 ; Ὁ... 163; V. 336. Ex. lackrymose (properly lacrimose) ; fear (2). 

For another 7 DAK, see no. 145. 

. of DAM (=4/ TAM), to tame, Skt. dam, to tame, dam- 
ana, subduing ; Gk, dap-dew, to tame; Lat. dom-are, to tame, dom- 
inns, id got, ga-tam-jan, to tame; Α. 5. fam, tame. F, i, 613; 

V. 340. Ex. adamant, diamond ; don (2), duenna, dominion, 
dominos dame, ‘damsel ; tame, also teem (2), ιν. 


2 


Seager. 


The pt. t. of | also belongs di 
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15L DAM (=./TAM), to build. Gk. δέμ-ειν, to build, 
δόμ-ος, Building, room; Skt. dam-pati, master of a house; Lat. 
dom-us, a house ; Goth. tim-rjan, tim-brjan, to build; A.S. tim-ber, 
timber, Ἐ. i. 613; C. i. 2893 δ: 343 (who connects domus with 
dominus; sce the root). BE dome, ‘dome, major-domo, domicile, 
domestic; timber, 

152. DAR (= 4/TAR), to tear, rend, rive. Skt. dri, to 
burst open, tear asunder; Gk. δέρτειν, to flay, 8¢p-na, skin ; Zend dar, 
to cut; Lat. do/-are, to cut, hew, dol-or, delvere, to destroy ; 
Russ, dra-te, to tear, dir-a, a rent; Gomes (ga-tair-an, to break, 
F. i, 615; Οἱ i. 290; V. 343. Ex. 
fechydermetoe; doleful, dolour, condole, delete; tear (1), 
tire Ox tire AOE aps tilt (2) (but prob. not tree). 

sleep. Skt. drd, to sleep; Gk. δαρ-θάνειν, to 
fall sie: srw ‘toremire’ to sleep; Russ. dre-mate, to sleep. F. i, 
os V. 348. Ex. dormitory, dormant, dormer-window. 
154. 9 DAB, to do, Gk, δρά-ειν, to do, effect, δρᾶμα, a deed, 
act; Lith. daryti, to do. F. i 619; C. i. 294; V. 349. 
drama, drastic. 

166. γ᾽ DAR, also DAL (= 4/ TAL), το see, consider, regard, 
purpose; hence 4/ DAR-K, to see, Skt. dri, to consider, d-dar-a, 
Tegard, concem, care; hence drip, to see; ‘Gk. 86A-os, cunning, 
δέρατομαι, 1 see; Lat..dol-us, cunning; Goth, Een, eit suitable, con- 
venient, Α. 5. til, profitable; Ο. Η. ὦ. zil (G. ziel), aim, pur 
A.S. tal-u (order), number, narrati tale; AS tikian, to strive 
after, to till. ἘΠῚ, 617; C. i. 2943 V. 380, Ex. dragon; tale, 
Hill. (1), Sill (2 OE until, teal, 

18, VARBH, to knit or bind together. Skt. dribs, to bind, 
string, “Mine ‘matted grass; A.S. turf, turf, Ἐ iii 119. Ex. turf. 

@ For Ψ DAL, see no. 155. 

157. / DI, to hasten. Skt. gf, to fly; Gk. δίτω, I flee away, 
διτέμαι, T hasten; whence διώκειν, to pursue, διάκιονοτ, a servant 
(orig. ἃ runnet F. i, 6213 C. ii, 309; V. 362, Ex. deacon, Here 

ve 


For anothi DI, see no. ue 
a DIK, to shew ; ‘see no. 14! 
158.  DIW (= ΤΙΝ), to Sine, ‘Skt. dé, to shine, div, to 
shine, to be glad, to play, dew, God, ἀνα, brilliant, divine, 
dywchara, an inhabitant of heaven; Gk, Zeb-s (stem. rye =), Zeus, 
Bios, heavenly, εὐ-δίτα, clear sky, ἔν.δι-οε, at midday; Lat. deus, god, 
diu-us, divine, dives, day, Iu-piter (gen. Iow-is), Ee Jove ἣν . 


Τὰ gd of waft ba07 Capa V »Ν 
ity, divine, dial, diary, meridian, 

TO. DU oy TU) te works tae Shee αὖναν (Wei, ἃ 
work done; Zend du, to do [see the note upon Tool]; Goth. 


fang jon to do, tawi, work; Α. 8, tawrian, to prepare, to sco 

ὦ. zawjan, ἰόν, to make, to prepare. F, ili. 115, 

om tew, tow (2), tool 

160. of DU, to go, to enter; whence / DUK (=1/TUH), to 
lead, conduct. Gk, δύ-εσθαι, to enter; Lat. due-ere, to lead; Goth. 
tiuk-an, A.S. tedhan, tedn, to draw, pull. F. i, 624, iii. 122; V. 364. 
Ex. duke, q.v.; tow (1), tie, tug. Also the latter syllable in 
troglo-dyte. 

/ DRA, to ron; whence DRAM, to run, and 
of DEAP, to run, flow; also ./ TRAP, to tramp, 4/ TRAD, to 
tread. Skt. dar-i-dra, strolling about, drd, dru, \o ran, dram, to 

Gk. δι δρά σαι to run, ἔτδραμτον, I ran, δρόμεος, a running; 
δρατ, ἔτη, a fugitive; E. tramp, trap (1), rip; A.S. tred-an, to tread. 
Bis i, 6185 BC i. 294i V 346 ‘Ex. dromedary ; tramp, trap (1), trip, 


Tea POA (oe ae to place, set, put, do. Skt. dad, to 
place, m4 Gk. Tibi place, set, θέμα, 8 ing proposed, 8¢-a1s. ἃ 
ἐμὲ Gn-cavpés, treasure; Lat. fa-cere, to do, fier, to 
Poon ΙΝ aly doney fa-mulus, a houschold servant (cf. Skt. 
dhdman, a house) ; A.S, dé-d, a deed, dé-m, judgement, law, dé-man, 
to judge, deem. ἘΠῚ 628; yg; V. 316. Ex: cnathema, 
hypothec, hypothesis, theme, thesis, epithet, ΩΝ tick (2); fact, 
family, fabri, forge, sali ‘fy in magni, lignes. ἄς. Ὁ sux feet 
‘in magni-ficent, &c ; do(1), deed, dem. ded or See 
also note to ψ DA, to give; see no. 143. 
168. / DHA (=4/ DA), to suck Skt, dhe, to suck, dhemy, & 
milch cow; Gk. θην λῇ, ἃ teat, θῆελυτ, female, θήςσατο, he sucked ; 


Lat. fe-lare, to suck, femina, a woman; (perhaps) fi-lius, f-lia, son, 
daughter; Goth. da-ddjan, to suck. F. 1, 6303 C. i, 313, 3793 V. 
haps filial. 


381. Ex. ΡΝ female ; 
164. «/ DHAN, to strike. kK, θείν- εἰν (= 0'r-yeuv), to strike ; 
Be df jfemdere, only in compo ds Fi 63a; Ci. 316; V. 391. 
offend. infest, fst (1): probably dint, dent 
Ὕ HAR (= DAR of DAL) to support, sustain, msin- 
tae hold, keep. Hance 1s 7 DHABGH (no. 166). Skt. dari, to 


bear, carry, support, maintain, keep, hold, retain; Gk. @pé-ros, a 


e 
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support, seat, θάλιαμος, a secret or inner chamber (safe-room), 
θώραξ, a breast-plate (keeper); Lat. fre-tus, relying upon, fre-num, 
bridle # (holder in), Smt, firm, secure, for-ma, beauty, form form (strength). 
633; C.i. 318; V. 304. Ex. throne, thorax ; refrain (1), firm, 
ony form. Here also belongs dale (Ek i ΚΝ also tarnish, q.v. 
}. # DHARGH, to make firm, fasten, hold, drag; ex: 
temed! from 4/ DHLAR, to hold (above). Skt. driith, to fasten, 
pp. dridka, hard, firm; Ὁ. Lat. fortis, Lat. for- 
drag-an, to pull, draw, drag. F. i. 634; Ὁ. i. 319; V. 
Peles Force (1); drag. Perhaps dram belongs here (Fick, as 
‘above), 

167. YDHABS (= /DARS), to dare; extension of YDHAR, 
to maintain; see no. 165. Skt. dhrish, to dare; Gk. θαρσ-εῖν, to be 
pola, ats, bold; Goth. dars, 1 dare, daursta, Idurst. F, 

403.” Ex. thrasonical ; dare, durst. 


ΕΥ̓͂. 
“Tek *7 bitten (=¥ DIG), to smear, knead, mould, form. 
Skt. dik, to smear; θιγγάνειν, to touch; Lat. fing-ere (pp. Seta), 
τεσ 


to mould with the fingers, form, feign, fig-ulus, a Goth. 
deigean, digvan, to knead, ary 2 ead 3 


ay formed) 


yhter (milker of cows); Gk. θυγάτηρ, 
Got. ὥραν, AS. dug-an, to avail, to be strong. F. i. 
648: CQ V. 415. Ex. do (2), doughty, daughter; perhaps 
fn. YDEUP (~4/DUP, DUP), to render smoky, dusty, or 
misty ; extended from 4/ DHU, to shake (no. 169). Skt. dip, to 
fumigate, dhtip-a, incense, vapour; Gk. τῦφτος (= θῦπ-οε), smoke, 
joom, stupefaction; Du. and Dan. damp, vapour; Goth. daub-s, 
deaf, Α.5. dedf, deaf (to be compared with Gk, rvg-Ads, blind, 
i blinded with smoke); Goth. dumb-s, dumb. F, i, 637; C. i. 281; 
up, deaf, dumb. 
Vif V DARA τον (oa DRAN), “to drone, make a droning 
sound ; hoster form 4/ Ὁ: Ἢ: BA Skt iran, Je, sound ; Gk. 
Opi-v08, ἃ θρών-αξ, a drone-bee (Iesychius); Goth. drun-jus, 
ἃ sound; le ames to roar A.S, ἀγάπ, a drone. F. i. 639; 
CL, 195, V3 threnody ; drone (1), drone (2). 
ἃ, 4 DE ΜΕΥ, (= DWAL), τὸ rush forth, ben fell, 
sare, deceive. Skt. dhvri, to bend, to fell; Gk. θοῦρ-ος, raging ; 
Lat. fraws, deceit ; Goth. dwal-s, foolish, F. i, 640, iii. 155; V- 4153 
see C. i. 318. Ex. fraud; dull, dwell; also dwarf, q.v. Pi 


rob. 
tad V DHWAB τύ DWAS), to fall, to perish, Skt. dhvams, 
divas, to crumble, perish, fall ἐᾶν, to extinguish, dwas, 
stupid, oe iz, foolish. F. i. 64 i sa doze, dizzy, dowse (3). 

ts. WAK (= NAH). to be lost, perish, die, Skt. nag, to 
disaprea’, perish; Gk. νέκευτ, a corpse, vempés, dead; Lat. nex 
(stem nec), destruction, nec-are, to kill; noc-ere, to hurt, Here 
belongs Skt. nakta, Gk. νύξ, Lat. nox, AS. neaht, nikt, night (the 
time of the sun's absence). F. i. 643; Ὁ, i. 1993 V. 422. Ex. 
necromancy ; internecine, pernicious, noxious, nuisance, nocturnal ; night. 

176, 4 NAK (=./ NAH), to reach, attain, Skt. nag, to attain 
(Vedic) ; Lat. nanc-isei (pp. nac-tus), to attain, acquire, mecnesse est 
(it is at hand), it is necessary; A.S. neds, nigh; Goth. ga-nob-s, 
enough, gonah, ἃ it suffices. Ε΄ i 644; Vi 421. Ex. necessary; 

nigh, near, enoug! 

71. VAG (= WNAK), to lay bare. M.E. nak-en, to lay 
bare, strip, whence the pp. naked, Α. 8, nac-od; Skt. nag-na, nak 
naj, to be ashamed; Lat. πάις (for nug-dus), naked ; 

naked. F. i. 644; V. 4: Ex. nude; naked. 

118. Ὑ NAGH ὦ (= = W/NAG), to bite, scratch, gnaw, pierce. 
Gk. νύσ- σειν (for vie yur), to pierce [doubtful]; Skt. nakh-a, nail, 
claw; Russ. no’, a knife, nog-ofe, a nail; Lith, nag-as, a nail, 
mdi, to itch; Tcel. nag-a, to gnaw; Α. 5, nag-el, a nail, 

645; Ci. 400; V. 22, Ex. nail, nag (2), gnaw. | @ The Lat. 
smg-uis, Gk. ὄνυξ (stem ὄν(υ)χ.), anail, appear to he from YANGH, 
variant of the root above (Curtius). 

179. 4/ NAGH, to bind, connect. Closely related to AGH, 
to compress; of which it seems to be a variant; see no. 8, Skt. 
nak, to bind ; Lat. mectere, to bind, ΕἸ i. 643; V. 425. Ex. 
annex, connec 

180. Vv NAD, later form NUD (=4/ NUT), to enjoy, 


fit 
‘by, Skt "uand, to be pleased of satisfied with, nand-aya, to gladden ib 


also | fast. 


LIST OF ARYAN ROOTS. 
ἴοι δυνίινηνμι (prob. for δ.ν meres 1 benefit profit, drone for 


-oipos *), useful ; in, produce, naud-ingas, useful; 
oar niut-an, to receive joy ror $80 A.S. nedt-an, to use, 
employ, edt (domestic) cattle. F. i, 646; C. ii. 3973 Y. 425. 
Ex. neat 


ish '/ NABH (=/ NAB), to swell, burst, injure; also ap- 
pearing in the form AMBH. Skt. nabh, to to burst, to injure, whence 
(perhaps) nabh-as, the (cloudy) sky, [from the bursting of storm. 
clouds,] also ndbh-i, the nave of a wheel, the navel; Gk. rég-os, 
γεφ-ἐλη, Cloud, also ὀμφ-αλός, navel, boss of a shield; Lat. nub-ex, 
neb-ula, nimb-us, cloud, imb-er, a shower, umb-ilicus, navel, umb-o, 
a boss; A.S. naf-a, naf-u, nave of a wheel, naf-ela, navel. F. i648; 
C. i. 366, 367; V. 429, ΓΝ = nebula, umbilical, nimbus ; nave (1), 


navel, also ure {form nau 

182, ψ' foe count out, portion out, share, take. 
Gk. enn to portion out, νέμεος, pasture, rdp-os, custom, la 
Lat. num-erus, a number; Goth. nim-an, to take. F. i. 647 


390; V. 431. Ex. nomad; number ; nimble, numb. 
16s, 7 NAB, to go to, to visit, repair to. Skt. nas, to go to, 
᾿ join (Vedic’ via-aopau, I go, γόρτοι, retum; Α. 8. meet, ἃ nest 


(or hem home). Ex. nest. 
184. ¥ NIK, to let fall, to wink. Lat. πέρατα, to wink with 
the eyes; Russ poate, to let fall, Tower, to cast down oue’s eyes. 


i. 651. Ex. connive, 
το 


650; Ὁ. i. 391; 


Pies Base if pronominal origin. Allied to pronom, 
dase ΝᾺ (Fick, i 64: ‘Sik. κὰν mi, nove whence ni-taea, new, 
fresh; Gk. νῦν, now, also νύ (enclitic), whence vé-os (for véF-vs) 
new; Lat. nunc, now, mum, whether (ore, now), mow-xs, new 
Goth, mu, now, nin-jis, new, F. i, 652; V. 438. Ex. πινεὶ, novice; 


now, new, newn 
+4 NAD above. . 
a FA), to fed, nourish, protect ; extended form 


Bs NUD, to 
8. VPA (= 
T (=FAD). Skt. sé to nourish, protect, preserve, δέτε 

Ea, Gk. wa-rip, father, Seo-né-rys, master, πατιέομαι, T eat ; Lat. 
peler, father, pa-bulum, food; pot-ts, able (orig. master), whence 
‘to be able, pof-ens, powerful (being master), Azpes (stem 
, @ protector of strangers, a host; pa-nis, bread; 
(pt. t. pa-ui), to feed ; Kuss. pit-ate, to nourish ; Goth. 
A.S. Μάνα, food, fid-or, fodder. F. i. 654; Ὁ. i. 335: V. 442. 
Ex. despots paternal, papa, potent, possible, pa-tor, pastern, fester, 
palace, panic, pannier, pantry, host (1) ; father, food, fodder, feed, fur, 
ἴοιεν (1), fester, Perhaps penetrate. 

187. VPA, weakened forms PI and BI, to drink. Skt. pd, to 
drink, pi-bimi, I drink; Gk. πόσις, drink, wi-vey, to drink; Lat. 

tio, bi-bere, to drink, im-bwere, to cause to drink in, imbue. 
BL τόρ: Gi. a8 ἐν ,481. Ex. symposium ; potable, potion, pot, 


ΕΠ VERE (eo ἜΣ τ or FAG), to bind, fasten, fix, hold 

at ‘Pap, to bind, ράρ-α, a fetter; Gk. πήγινυμι, 1 fasten, fix, 
πηγεόν, firm, strong; πυκινός, dense, πυγιμή, fist; Lat. pac-isci, to 
stipulate, agree (O. Lat. pac-ere, to agree), fang-ere (base pag-), to 
fasten, pax (stem pac-), peace; pec-us, cattle (tethered up), per-fas, 
the (firm) breast, pug-nus, the closed fist; Goth. fag-rs, good. fair 
(orig. firm), fah-an, to seize, hold tight. F.i. 658; C. i. 332; V. 456. 
Ex. Areopagus, pygmy, pyx; peace, compact, impact, impinge, pale (1), 
peace, pecuniary, pay (1), pack, pact, propagate, μυρίζει. Bc. fair, 


fein πάρε, fang. fee.‘ @ar But fygmy, pugnacious and pugilist may 
to / PUK, below, no. 212. 
. PAK, ‘to cook, to ripen (perhaps originally KAK). 


Skt. pack, to cook; Gk. πέπιτειν, to cook, πέπων, nipe; Lat. 
copwere, to cook ; Russ, pecke, to bake, F. i. 6573 C. i 65; V. 454. 
Ex. pepsine, pce, Pi (4), βέρρία, pumphin; cat, Ηἰεϊ σα, fre. 


cocious, αἱ 
AK (= "7 FAR), to pluck, to comb ; metaphorically, to 

fight. Gk. wéx-uvy πείκ.ειν, to comb, card wool; Lat. pee tere, to 
comb, becten, & comb; A.S. feoh-tan, to fight, feax, hair. F. i. 170; 
C. i, 200; V. 463. Ex. pectinal; fight: and see 

191. VPA (= ir, to fall, f fly to, find of 
light upon. Skt. pat, to fly, fall down, ‘all’ on, on, alight, par-ra, wae 
feather, leaf, Gk. wi-rr-e1y, to fall, πέττομαι, 1 fly, wr-<puf, 
Lat. pet-ere, to seek, im-pet-us, attack (a flying at), penns, ο. Lat 
‘pes-na (for pet-na *), a wing, Russ. pe-ro, a feather, pen; A.S. fet-er, ἃ 
feather, find-an (pt. t. fand), to find. F. i. 658; 
Ex. peri; asympiote, symptom, diptera, coleoptera, lepidopeses compete, 
impetus, perpetual. appetite, petition, propitious, pen (2); feather, find. 
Hoa Δ, PAT (= FATH), to spread out, lie flat or open. 

enc 


, broad, wide; Gk. wer-ayruus, I spread out, wér-ador, 
fiat plate, leaf, πατ-άνη, flat dish ; Lat. pat-ere, to lie open, fat-ules, 
spreading, patina, dish, pan, pand-ere, to spread out; A.S, feet-m, the 

reached by the catended arms: Fri. 659; Εἰ} 260; γ΄ 470, 


pelal, paten; patent, expand, pass, pace, pan ; fathom, : 
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- 108. PAT (-- PATH, abaormally), to go. Skt pata, > 
ponth, to'go; Gk. πατεῖν, to tread, πάτεος, t. pons (stem 
‘pont-), passage, bridge; A.S. pat, a path. nso ΥΝ 355 Ve 
468. Ex. pontoon, pontiff; path, pad (2). “ew Perhaps from an 
Sider SEA, to draw out (rick 

194. / PAD (=9/ FAT), to go, bring, fetch, hold, Skt. pad, 


to go to, obtain, pad-a, a step, trace, place, abode, pad-a, a foot; 
Gk. πέδιον, ground, πέδιη, fetter, πούε (stem’ ποδ.), a foot; Lat. pes 
(stem ped-), a foot, ped-ica, fetter A. it ian, to ταν 
Sfet-or, fetter. F. i, 660; 
‘pedestal, pedestrian, pawn 
‘foot, fetter. fetch, vo 
195. 4 PAP, also PAMP, to swell out, grow round. Lith. 
pempt to swell, papas, nipple ; Gk route, swelling, blister, 
nding, α bubble; SI (perhaps orig. ἃ 
berry); t. pap-ula, a bi i ΡΩΝ C. ii. 1205 


., ite: VPRE OTE nf 
experts ‘Skt. οι 


ἡ POPPY. 
pe go through, 
to bring over (Vedic), par-a, far, beyond, par-as, 
Deyond, parsd, awi before; Gk. περι ress through, 
pass through, #dp-os, a way, wop-Onis, ferry, wo convey, op- 
«ύομαι, I go, travel, πεῖρ-α, an attempt, (experience); Lat. 
per-itus, experienced, ex-per-iri, to try, periculum, a danger (ill ex ex- 
perience), for-ta, gate, por-tus, harbour; Α. 8. far-an, to 
travel, fér, sudden peril, fear, feor, far, for, for, fore, before, 
q See Y PAB in ue List of ἀπεῖχον, Ex. pirate, Pf fr far | 
peril, experience, port(1), port (a), port (3), port fare, far, fear, 
Tra ff fort, fa ort (3), port (4); fe 

‘PAR, more commonly PAL (=4/ FAL), to fill. Skt. 
μεν win to fill, ffl Be. pirna, full, pura, filling, pur-a, a town, pur-u, 
ς piir-naka, full; Gk, πίμ-πλη-μι, 1 fill, πλή-θαν, ὦ 
am ne vie ens, full, wo is, a city, woA-bs, much ; Lat. ple-re, to fill, 
ple-nus, fall, plu-s, more, ple-bes, (throng of) people, po-pul-us, populace, 
mani-pulus, a handful, panies full on both sides; A.S. ful, fall, 
Sfyl-lan, to fill. F. i. 665; C. i. 344. Ex. plethora, police, polity, 
‘metropolis, polygon; plenary, plural, plebeian, popular, maniple, ample, 
double, treble, triple, quadruple, implement, complete, replete ; full, fill; 
(Probably) falk (perhaps) foc (1). 
198. PAR, to prodice, alford, prepare, share. Gk. E-rop-or, | pot, 
I gave, brought, wop-cbvew, to afford, prepare; Lat. par-ere, to 
produce, bring forth, par-are, to prepare, par-s, ἃ share, part, por-tio, 
ἃ share, pau-per, poor (having a little share), a-per-ire, to do open, 
o-fer-ire, to. put to, close. cover, hide, re-fer-ire, to find, par-ere, to 
put oneself forward, appear, &c. F. i. 664; Ὁ. i. 350; V. 496. 
(There seems no reason for connecting this, as in F. and V., with the 
root ‘to fill’ above.) Ex. parent, pare, prepare, part, portion, pauper, 
Operient, cover, parturient, appear, repertory. 

PAR, to be busy, tobarter. Skt. pri, to be busy ; περάω, 
sip-vqyu 1 sell, πρί-αμαι, 1 buy ; Lith. pir- tt, to to buy. re-kis, pri 
Lat. pre-tium, price. F.i. 661; C. i. 339; Υ. fe price, pr 
cious, praise, appreciate, prize (2), “Here belongs ὅν practice, q.v. (C.i. 


33840. 481). 

00. 4/ PARK, usually PRAK (= 4/ FRAH), to pray, ask, 
dea. Skt. pracch, to wee Lat. prex oan prec-), ἃ πνοὴ μὴ 
ari, to pray, proc-us, a wooer; posc-ere (for 65), to ask, 
demand, pos-tulare, to demand; (probably) plac-are, to appease, 
‘plac-ere, to please; Goth, fraih-nan, to ask. F. i. 669; V. 517, Ex. 


Pray, precarious, postulate; probably placable, please, placid, plea, 


30]. / PARD (=4/ FART), to explode slightly. Skt. pard; 
Gk. wipBeodau; Lat. ped-ere; Teel. fretar Fi. 670; V. $23. Ex. 
pelard, reas, 
202. (= FAL), to cover(?). Gk, πέλιλα, hide 
(prob. ‘cote ἐφυσίηκελ αν jftammation οὐ the sking Lat. pelts 

in; A.S. fely skin, F. i, 666; C. i. 337; V, 508. Ex. erysipelas; 
gel pellet, pelise,filch, srplice, peel Q)' plion; fell (3) perhaps 


giro another o PAL, sce no. 


τ 
ΕΗ ply. to des, 


¥ PL (=4/ ΕἸ), to hate. » hate (Max 

Miller, Fick; not given in Benfey); Lat. pi-get, it irks me (Ὁ); 
Goth. #ijan, to hate. F. i. 674. |, foe, feud (1). 

204. 'y PI, to swell, be At διε ρέναι, fat, lrge; Gk. πίων, 


S. fe-t, fat (perhaps with shortened diphthong, 
Ex. fat. 

, chirp, of imitative origin; in the reduplicated 
. Gk. mx-ifav, to chirp; Lat. pip-ire, pip-are, to chirp; 
O.ILG. aff-m τὸ blow, puff, blow a fife; Lith. pép-ala, a quail. 
ἘΠῚ 676; V. 537. Ex. pipe, pibrock, pigeon, pimp, fivot, pipkin, pule; 


Sie. 
208, γ᾽ PIK, weaker form PIG, to prick, cut, adom, deck, 
paint. “Skt. pig. to adom, pia, to dye or co.our;” Gk. πικερός (prick: 
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ing), bitter, sousiAos, variegated, parti-coloured, Lat. ping-ere 
pic-tus), to paint. F. i. 675; C. eer; V. 534. Ba fers ae 
pigment, orpiment, orpine. 

‘S07. o PIB, to Pound: Skt. ΠΕ to grind, to pound, bruise; 
Gk, πίσιος, a pea (rounded ge Lat, pis-um, = pea, pins-ere (pp. 
pis-tus), to grind, pound. i. 676; C. i. 343; V.537- Ex. pea, 

pestle, wre τς 

+ FU), to purify, cleanse, make clear or evident. 

i, % ‘aks pure, pp. pui-ta, pure, cleaned ; Gk. wi-p, fire (the 

rt); Lat. pu-tus, ἀξία |, pu-tare, to cleanse, also to cut off 

| Berces boughs, to prune, clear up, think, reckon, pu-rus, pure ; 

(probably) pu-teus, a (lear) well, spring ; A.S. fy-r, fire. F.i.6773 

pa i. 356, 3495 V- fi Pures compute, dispute, repute; 
PS . 

ΠΕΣ ΠΣ υ) et, produce, Skt. pu-tra, a son, 
‘porta, the young of any ania k, παῖε (stem wof-18-), a son, πῶς 
dos, a foal; Lat. pu-er, a boy, pu-pus, pu-tus, a son, pu-ella, gt. 
pu-l-lus, the young of an animal; A. S. fo-la, a foal. F. εἰς 
3573 V. 549. Ex. pedagogue; pusrile, puberty, pupa, pupil 
pullet, poult ; foal, filly. 

210. / PU, to strike. Skt. fav-i, the thunderbolt of Indra; 
Gk. παίειν (for παρ. γειν), to sere, Lat. pau-ire, to strike, stamp on, 
pone: terror, fear. F, ‘ort: Ὁ 33: V-539. Ex. anapest; 


μὸν 


vi 
Lat. pung-ere (pt. t. pennies to 


vere, panetum, αἱ poi 
ki 


» to jostle, Irish poe, a blow, a Com. poc, a push, 
ἔνι Rime ἔ' 54: V. 535. Ex. foke(2); pungent, point, com- 


punction, expunge, poignant, ‘pounce (1), puncheon (1). δ᾽ Perhaps 
‘pugnacions dnd pupil may be referred here, together with poniard ; 
see o PAK, above, no. 188. 

218, γ᾽ PUT, to push, to swell ont(?). Gael. put, to push, 
thrust, a, an inflated buoy, put-ag, a pudding; ΨΥ. put-io, to Pah 
(perbaps) pud-n, to te Pott, poten a bag. pudding ; Com. poof, to kick, 

ee ματα ‘put-a, to bulge out (prob. of 
Eaitie ongin). eo ΓΝ puddin, le, pout, pod, pad, (Doubtful ; 
tentative aly see note to Pu 

214. Base PAU (=FAU) little, which Fick connects with 
PU, to beget; the sense of ‘little’ being connected with that of 
“young Se πο. τοῦς Gk. sad-pos, small, παύειν, to make to cease, 

t. paweus, paw-lus, small, pau-per (providing 
little), poor;, "AS. fed, few. Ἐ. i. 679; C. i. 336; V. 519. Ex. 
pause, pose (with all its compounds, as re-pose, com-pase, &c.); pauper, 

few, 

ΤΑ δ. ν PRAK, commonly PLAK (=4/FLAH), to plait, 
weave, fold together. Skt. prag-na, a woven basket (a doubtful 
word); Gk. πλέκ-ειν, to plait, wAow-#, ἃ plait; Lat. plec-tere, to plait, 
plic-are, to fold; plag-a, a net; Goth. flah-ta, a plaiting of the hair; 
O. H. G. fléh-tan, to lait, flak-s, flax ; also Goth. fal-than (for falh- 
than*, the guttural being forced out, Curtius), to fold. F. i. 681; 
Οὐ. 203; V.519, Ex. plagiary, plait, pleach, plask (2), ply (1), with 
its compounds, complex, simple, duplex, triplicate, explicate, supplicate, 
suppliant, supple; flax, fold, manifold. 

“δ baa asthe PRAK, see no. 200. 

, usually PLAT, to spread out, extend. Skt. 

‘ath, to Moe out, be extended or unfolded; Gk. πλατύς, fiat, 

road, πλάτ-ος, breadth, wAdr-n, blade of the oar, plate, wAdr-avos 
plane-tree; Lat. plant-a, sole of the foot, plants (probably) lat’ ae 
(for platus*), the (flat) side, plat-essa, a flat fish, plaice; Lith. plat-us, 
Broad. F. i. 681; C. i. 346; V. 552. Ex. plate, place, plaice, plant, 
plantain, plane, perhaps Jateral, @@ There seems to have been a 
‘by-form LAD, answering to E. flat; cf. also plat (1), plot. We 
also require another variant to account for plac-enta, plank, 


¥ PRI (- Μ FRI), to love, Skt. pri, to love: Lith. pr& 
telus, Russ. priiatele, a friend; Goth: frivjon, to love; A.S. fri-gu, 
love. F. i, 680; C.'i. 353. Ex. friend, free, Friday. 

318. γ᾽ PRU, to spring up, jump ; the same as / PLU below, 
no. 221. Skt. pra, to go, pl, to jump, toy lava, arog, a monkey 
O.H.G. fré-tiho, frolicsome, Τ᾽. i. 190. Ex. frog, frolic. 

219. 4/ PRUS (-ν FRUS), to bun; also to freeze. Skt. 
prush, plush, to burn Lat. pruvina (for prusina*), boar-frost ; prar~ 


ire, to itch; Goth. δία, frost. F. i. 680; V.511. Ex. prurient, 
frost, freeze. 
320.  PLAK, weaker form PLAG (=4/ FLAK), to strike. 


Gk. πλήσ-σειν (for rAhe-yew), to strike, πληγή, a blow; Lat. plang- 


en to strike, to lament, plag-a, a stroke, ἔς ὦ to punish ; Got 
3 
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αν, to lament; Prov-E, flock, α blow, stroke, ic, a slight smart to bore; Irish bearr-aim, I shear, cut, lop, shave, barr-a, a bar (cut 


Blow. F, i, 681; C. i. 3453 V. 513. . Hague, Hain ch, | wo 

» ).  @ar Allied to this root is 
ἧς τοῖς Ee ΚΑῚ με μὴ δῷ, plat-tan, to strike, slap; here 
belong plash (1), pat, "plod patch (1), flatter, flounder ; and compare 
fap. 


PLU, for earlier PRU (= 4/ FLU), to fly, swim, float, 
flow ; see no. 218. Skt. plu, to swim, fly, jump, causal pldvaya, to 
inundate, abki-plu-ta, pp. overflowed ; Gk. πλέ-ειν P fat, πλεύ-σομαι), to 
sail, float, πλύννειν, to wash ; Lat. plu-it, it rains, plu-uéa, rain, plo-rare, 
to weep, plu-ma, feather: Goth flo-dus, a flood ; AS Aizen tofiow, 
flo-ta, a ship, fleé-gan, to fly.” F. i. 682; C.i. 7: 
‘fluvial, plover, plume, explore, puddle (1); flow, ip ee, ies Sfock & 
float, aa fond, Ace Gn (in all senses), flit, flutter, flotsai 

to bellow, snort, puff; οἱ 
bubk, to τ font ΠῚ bark; Lat. bucc-inum, “the sound of ἃ trumpet, 
buce-a, the . F. i, 151, 685. Ex. rebuke; perhaps 
ae We, thou, so Me is doubtful. 
AL de shine ; whence the secondary roots BHAK, 
BRAN’: BHAW, and BHAS, as noted below. 
‘A. / BHA, to shine; Skt. δβά, to shine. 
B. «/ BHAK, to shine; Lat. fax (stem fac-), a torch ; Sac-ies, 
appearance Joc-us, the hearth. 

Ὁ.  BHAN, to shew ; Gk. φαίν-ειν (= gar-yew), to shew, lepo- 
φάν. τῆς, hicrophant, φαν-τάζειν, to shew, display, φά-σιν (forgdy-ovs), 
pearance, phase Irish ban, white. 

BHA W. to glow; Gk. φάου (for gaf-or), as, light, 
pa win or $a, loan), to shine, glow. 
Skt. bhds, to shine, appear; Lat. fes-tus, bright, 
jor fon bas-us, barefooted, naked; Α. 5. ber, bare. Fi, 685; 
i. 3 
fom, here 


3 V. 570. ΝΞ fancy, Aierophant, sycophant, phan- 
ἢ slo phesghore feast ; bare. 

Bah aie y “8: SANS, to speak clearly, 
procin” Probably ong. the same τος as the preceding. Skt. ὁλα, 
a bee, ban, to speak ; Gk. φη- a Ἱ Say, φή-μη, report, φωνή, clear 
voice; Lat. fa-ri, to speak, fa-ma, fame, fa-bula, a narrative, 
I confess ; A.S. ban-nan, to proclaim; bed, a bee. F. i. 686; Gt 

369; V. 570. Ex. antiphon, anthem, prophet, euphony, oneli, ow 
fate. fable, fairy, fame, affable, confess ; ban, banns, 
BHA, usually BHABH (- ν᾿ ΒΑΒ), to "ible. 
Skt. bbl, to fear; ‘Gk. φύβιον, fear; Lat feb-ris, fever (trembling) ; 
G. beb-en, A.S. bif-ian, to tremble. F. i. 690; C. i. 372; V. 583. 
Ex. fer febrile 

7 BHA, or BHAN (=,/ BAN), to kill. Gk. gor-4, 
φόνον, murder, gur-ebs, murderer; Russ. bi-te, to kill; Irish ba-ti 
S. bona, a murderer; Icel. ban-i, death, a slayer. F. i. 
. 37 ΣῊΝ 5. Ἐκ. bane 
or / BHAK, to shine, see no, 233. 

27. / BHAG =+/ BAK), to portion out, to eat. Skt. bhaj, 
to divide, obtain as one’s share. possess, serve, bhak-sh, to eat; Gk. 
φαγ-εῖν, to eats ony Sr oak (orig. tree with edible fruit) ; Lat. fa Ἐπ 
Beech-tree; A'S. bée, , book; Goth. and-bakis, servant. F, 
6865 ς Ci. en . 581. Ex. anthropophagi, sarcophagus ; beech, book ; 


πε βηλα (-π-ν BAK), to bake, roast. Skt. ὁβαλ-ία (from 
aaj), cooked oe φώγειν, to roast, bake: Α. 8, bae-an (pt. t. boe), 
to bake. F. i. i C.i. 232; V. 589. Ex. bake, 

229. θελα (=4/ BAK), to go to, flee, tum one’s back. 
Skt. bdaj, to go to; Lith. bég-ti, to run, flee; Russ. bieg-ate, to run, 
flee, flow, biej-ate, ty run away; A.S, bac, back (7); Icel. bebh-r, 
stream. F, i. 687, Ex. (perhay pp ack beck (2). 

280. ¥ BHADH (= “a BAD); also BHLANDH (~ BAND), 
to bind; weakened form B] HX, to bind (Curtius), Skt. banda 
(for bhandh}, to bind, bandA-a, a binding, holding in fetters, also the 
body (which holds in the soul). also a bond, tie; Pers. band, a 
bandage, bonds pat fiw. fidelity, faith, foedus, a treaty; Α. 8. 
bind-an, to bind, bod-ig, body, ba-st (for bed-st*), bast ; Goth. bad-i, 
ὅδ; C. i. 325; V. 592. Ex. affiance, faith, 

bond, body, bast, bed. 


+ bind, band, 
Li Raa to shin, (3) to speak, se nos. 223, 224. 


jitative origin. Skt. 


ar, ἐμέ ΑΝ ν, chance (that which brings 
bout), for-funa, fortune! (perbay 5 Fur, a thief; A.S. ber-an, to bear. 
i Ἢ ‘Sertile, farina, fortune, fortuitous, 
burden, Bier, barrow (2), birth, bairn, barm (2), 
,, barn, brother ; baron ; i probably berth; perhaps board, bore (3). 
2, 7 BHAR (= =4/ BAR), to bore, to cut. Zend bar, to cut, 
bore, Pers. bur-enda, bur-rdn, sharp, cutting ; Gk. φαρτόω, I plough, 


φάραγξ, ravine, φάρινγξ, gullet ; Lat. for-are, to bore; A.S. bora, | 


wood). F. i. 694; C. i. 371; V.604. Ex. pharynx; perforate, (per- 
fork; bore (1), bore (2); bar ; and perhaps balk. 
 BHAEK or BHRAK, to shut in. sto cam; 
of which there seems to have been a variant Bl 3-4 
4 BARG), to protect. Gk. φράσισειν (-- φράκ:γειν), to shat in, 
make fast, φράγιμα, a fence; Lat. farcire, to stop up. stuff, cram, 
, crammed; Lith. brub-ti, to constrain; Goth. bairg-ar, τὸ 
rotect, Baurg-s, a town. F. i, 696, ii. 421; Ὁ, i. 3763 ioe 
σα Sarce, frequent; borough, borrow, bury; bur; 


/ BHARK (=,/BARH, BRAH),to shine. Allied to 
“Ἔχε to shine; see below, no. 236. Skt, ῥάγάρ, δάϊάρ. to 
Maes Goth. bairk-ts, A.S, beori-t, bright. F. i, 696, Ex. bright; 
and see braid. 
235. ΒΕ ΒΟ, usually BHALG or BHLAG (= «/BLAK), 
to to hing, bur, Skt. bardj, to shine, bkrajj, to fry ; Gk. φλέγτειν, to 
bum, φλόρ (stem φλογι), flame: Lat. fulg-ere, to shine, fulg-er, 
fare (for i men), thunder-bolt, flag-rare, to barn, flam-ma 
(sfag-ma 2! ff yo to fry;"A.S. blle-an, to shine, Du. 
ὑπ Sheed flan 8: 
18 τὰ low: os ἔα, falminans jagrant, flame, fry (1); 
Bleak, Bink, Biaeh, Bench robably Block 
286. //BHARB, to eat. Skt. bharb. bharv, to eat; Gk. 
Pasture, fodder, ppB-co, to feed; Lat. derb-a, grass, herb. 


7. 
297 ΒΕ BEARS (= = 4/BARS or BRAS), to be stiff or bristling. 
Skt. darish-ti, pointed; Lat. ferr-um (for fers-wm*\, iron; Icel- 
brodd-r, a spike= A.S, bror-d (for breed 8), ἃ ἃ spike, blade of grass; 
AS. bares ἃ bristle. F. i. 697; V. 619. Ex. ferreous; brad, 


orate, /BHAL (=,/BAL), to resound; extended from 
to speak; see above. Lith. bal-sas, voice, sound, melody; A.S. 
bel-lan, O. H.G. pel-lan, to make a loud noise. F. ii, 422. Ex. 
bell, bellow, bull (1). 
BHALG, to shine: see no. 235. 
. 7 BHALGH re = BALG), to bulge, to swell out. 
Icel. bilg-inn, swollen, froma lost strong verb; Irish bolg-aim, 
1 blow or swell, bolg, a bag, budget, belly, pair of bellows, bulg, 
bulge; Gael. bui; ipach, protuberant, bolg, bag, ὃ belly Goth. ξε 
a a bags ‘A.S. belg-an, to swell with anger, be angry. F. ii. 422. 
Ex. bole, bolled, ball, bowl, bilge, belly, bellows, bag, bulge; cf. 
bulk (1). 
135° of BHAW and BH ΑΒ, to shine ; see no. 223. 

. yy BHID (σ᾿ ΒΤ), to cleave, ‘Skt. bhid, to break, 
divide. cleave; Lat. find-ere (pt. t. fid-i), to cleave; A.S. bit-an, to 
bite, Icel. btt-a, to bite, deit-a, to make to bite, to bait. F. i. 699; 
V. 632. Ἐκ. finis, finish, fissure ; bite. bitter, bait, abet, bet. 

ἜΓ, to trust; orig. to bind; weakened form of 

)H, which ‘see (no. 230). 
7 BHU (- ‘/ BU), to grow, become, be, dwell, build. 
be, baav-ana, a dwelling, house; Gk. ἔφυ, he was; Lat. 
μέ, wan, ficturua, about to be, tri-bus, tribe (one of three clans or 
stems, cf. Gk. φυ-λή, clan), fetus, that has borne young, fetus, 
offspring, fe-cundus, fruitful, fe-les, a cat (the fruitful), fi blessed 
(fruitful) ; A, 5. bed-n, to be; Goth. bawan, to dwell; Lith. busi, to 
be, bu-da, a booth, hut, dutas, a house, ὅς, Fi, ἔρον ΟἿ 379: 
V. 633. Ex. physic, imp, συρλμίεπι; future, tribe, fetus, fawn (2), 
Fecuncity, feline, falicity ; be, Boor, booth, busk (1), bower, byre, alow 
243. γ BHUG (=./ BUK), collateral fom BHRUG (= 
+ Lat. rae to 
form, also frist, pp. frue-tus, to enj 
briic-an, 


BRUK), to enjoy, use. Skt. δίῳ) to enjoy 
have the use of, hence to 
Srug-es, fruit, fru-mentum (for fr rig-mentum Ὗ com; Α. 8. 
‘use, Goth. brukjan, to use. F. i. 701; V. 640. Ex. function, 
Sruit, frugal. furmity, fructify; brook (1). 

244, ΨΥ BHUGH (=4/ BUG), to bow, bend, tum about. 


Skt. bauj, to bend, stoop; Gk. φυγή, flight, φεύγειν, 10 flee it. 
fag. a, flight, fug-ere, to flee, fugvare, to make to flee: A.S. big-an, 
10 bot bog-a, a bow. Fi. or; C. i, 232; V. i. 642. 


Ex, 
eee fugue, refuge, subterfuge; bow (1), bow (2), bow (3) bight, 
‘945, «7 BHUDE (~¥/ BUD), to awake, to admonish. inform, 
bid; also, to become aware of, to search, to ask. Skt. dudk (for 
baudh), to’ awake, understand, become aware of, causal δράμε ογα, to 
cause to know, inform; Gk. πεύθεομαι, πυνθ-άνομαι, 1 search, 
Lith. bud-24i, to watch, bund-u, 1 awake; Russ. bud-ite, to swekest to 
rouse; AS, bedd-an, to bid.” F. i. 701; C. i, 325; V. 644. Ex. 
bid (1). 
248. «/ BHUR (=4/ BUR, BAR), to be active, boil, bum, 
rage. Skt. baur-anya, to be active; Gk. wop-pup-cos (for pop-pip-cos), 


troubled, raging, as an epithet of the sea, also dark, purple; gup-eo, 
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to mix up, gpi-vos, brown, dppbs, eye-brow (the ‘twitcher), gpé-ap, ἢ 
spring, well; Lat. furcere, to rage, de-fru-tum, must boiled down, 
ferwere, to boil, be fervent, fersmentum, leaven, ferment; A.S. 
bred-wan, to brew, bro-3, broth, br}d, bride, bri-n, brown, bred-d, 
bread. ἘΞ i 1633 V. 605. Ἐκ. porphyry, purple; fury, fervent, 
ferment; re, boty ride, rows, bread. Here tlso (probably ben 
Tae g ‘also burn, barm (1), and other words from a collat 


224). 
v .G(=4/ BRAK), to break. Lat. frang-ere (pt. t. 

hes Ρ.. facie to break, frag-ilis, fragile; Goth. brit-an, 

"i159. Ex fragile, ral, fragment ; brah 


. ao to hum, to whirl, be confused, stragyle. 
Skt. bhram, orig. applied to the humming of insects, also to whii 
stray, bardn-ta, whirled, confused; Lat. fremere, to murmur; Du. 
brom-men, to hum, buzz, grumble; rims, & aly. brem-el, 


a bramble, brém, ‘a broom (plan 13. Ex. 
drape ea bramble, broom, bri 

HLA ΟΣ ο blow, puff, spout forth. Lat. 
fla-re, to iow: A.S. bld-wan, to blow. F. i. 7033 Ὁ. i. 3743 V. 622. 
Fx. flatulent, blow (1); allied words are bladder, δέ, blob, bubble; 


also bleat, blot (1); see Curtius, i. 362, 374. 

(τιν BLA). to flow forth. blow as a flower, 
bloom, flourish, Pp. orig. identical with the preceding). Gk. 
gat-e, to swell, overflow ; Lat. flo-s, a flower, flo-rere, to flourish, 
flere, to flow, flere, to weep; A.S. blé-ma, a bloom, blé-wan, to 
Dlow, διό-ά, blood. ‘(As above.) Ex. phlebotomy; flourish, floral, 
Aged feeble, fluctuate ; blow, bloom, blossom, blood, bleed, bless. 

1. of BHLAGH (=  BLAG), to strike, beat. Lat. fag- 
hip, flag-ellum, a scourge, flig-ere, to beat, af: igvere, to 
gwar), 


gre to dash against; Goth, bigg-wan (= 


Da, blau-ten, to beat. Fee 7033 V. 646, Ex, 
Bit, re nhc, profligate, fogalats, fei, fog; blow (3). 
/ MA, to measure, shape, admeasure, compare ; hence 


fea λμλ τ to mete. ‘Skt, md, to measure, mete; Gk, 
μέτρον, measure, μι-μέτομαι, 1 imitate, wi-pos, imitator, actor; Lat. 
me-tior, I measure, metare, to measure out; Lith. mé-ra, "Russ. 
mie-ra, measure. Also Lat. mod-us, measure, moderation, A.S. met an 
to measure; Skt. md-tri, mother, md-sa, month. F. i. 704; C. i. 
407; V.648. Ex.: metre, mimic, pantomime; mode, moderate, manual, 
matter, measure, mensuration ; mete, mother, moon, month, meal (2) ; 
alg rman; (probably) mature. 

‘MA, to think, more commonly MAN; hence also 
ΒΟΥ͂Ν to learn, to heal. Skt. man, to think, to mind, believe, 
understand, know, man-as, mind, ma-ti, mind, thought, recollection, 
mad, to remember; Zend madh, to treat medically; Gk. μ.τιτ, 
thonght, μέν.-ος, spirit, courage, par-ia, madness, μέμνημαι, I remem- 
ber, μνήμων, mindful, ἔμαθον, I learnt ; Lat. me-min-i, I remember, 
men-s, mind, men-tiri, to invent, to lie, mon-ere, to remind, med-eri, 


to deal, med-itari, to ponder; Goth. ga-mun-an, to think, A.S. 
femmes memory, mé-d, mind, mood; O.H.G. mina, remem- 
Brance, love. . 712; C. i. 287; V. 658. Ex. automaton, 


amnesty, mania, naan ‘mathematics; mental, monition, monster, 

monument, mendacity, medicine, meditate, comment, reminiscence ; man, 
mind, mood, mean (1). 

254. »/ MA, to mow. Gk. ἀ-μάτω, I mow; Lat. me-tere, to 


mow; A.S. md-wan, to mow. F. i, 706; C. i. 401; V. 673. Ex. 
mow (1), aftermath. 

‘MA, to diminish ; see ψ MI below (no. 270). 

jf MAK, to have power, be great, sr ΝΣ & 
assist ; ap also in the varying forms MA MAG) 
and MAG (=MAK), The various bases are much commingled; 


Skt. may ra power (Vedic), mah-a, mah-ant, it, 

ae rete: Er πολ τ πον eee μέν: 

amachine; Lat. mag-nus, great, mi-ior, greater, mag-ister, master; 

AS. mie-el, great, mac-ian, to make, mag-en, strength; Goth. mag-us, 

ἃ (growing) lad.’ F. i. 707; C. i. 409; V. ὅδο. Ex. machine, 

mangle (2); Magi; maxim, May, major, mayor, main (2), master; 
may (1), maid, main (1), make, might, many, much, more, most, Also 


matador. 

256, MAK (=,/MAH), to pound, to knead, macerate, 
Skt. mach, to amd Gk. μάσ-σειν (for μάκ-γειν), to koead, μᾶζ-α, 
dough; Lat. mac-erare, to macerate; Russ. miak-ote, pulp. F.i. 707; 
C. i 404; V. 688, Ex. macerate, mass (1), amass; also mole (1), 
q.v. Also maculate, mackerel, mail (1). 

45°, the root MAGH or MAG, see no. 255. 

|. / MAT, to whirl, tum, throw, spin. Skt. mat, to whirl, 
throw, math. to cham ; Russ, met-ate, to throw, cast, cast lots; Gk. 
+, ἃ thread of the woof; Lat. mit-tere, to throw, send. F.i. 71 

'. 6gt. Ex. missile, mission, admit, commit, &c, 

probably mint (2). 
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258. γ' MAD, to drip, to flow. Skt. mad, to be drunk, orig. 
to be wet; Gk. paB-apés, streaming, μαδιάειν, to dissolve; Lat. 
mad-ere, to be wet ma-nare (for mad-nare?), to flow, stream. F. i, 
710; V. 693. Ex. mastodon ; mammalia, emanate; and see amazon, 

259. / MAD (=4/MAT), to chew; perhaps orig. to wet, and 
the same as the root above. Gk. μα-σάομαι. (for μαδ-σάομαι ἢ), 1 
chew, μάσ-ταξ, the mouth, μασ-τάζειν, to chew, μύσ-ταξ, upper lip; 
Lat. mandoere, to chew; Goth. mat-s, meat, mat-jan, to eat, F. i 
711: V. 693. Ἐκ. mastic, moustache; mandib 

LF For the ¢ MADH, to learn, heal ; see n 
af MAN, to remain; orig. to think, to wih, dwell upon, 
we; see no. 263. Gk. μέν-ειν, 
steadfast, jé-yov-a, 1 wish, strive; Lat. 

ον mansion, 


stay, sd he satne'es the ἍΜΑ al 
to remain, μόνοιμος, st 


ying 


sere, to jut out, men-tum, 
), mountain, min-a, things threatening to fall, 
5. md, ἃ rotection (properly, a projection before, 
|. 2303 V. Ex. eminent, mountain, menace, com- 
mination, amenable, demeanour, mount (1), mount (2), amount; mound. 
262. v¥ MAND, to sdom. Skt. era we adom; Lat. 
πε 


pér-as, black, μέλος, (soft) song; Lat 
wither, mal-us, evil, mol-a, a Tolis, soft, mor-bus, disease, 
mal-ua, mallow, mal, honey, mar-e, waste of ocean, sea (cf. Se 
mar-v, a desert); A.S. mear-u, tender, d-mer-ran, to waste, spoil 
mar, mer-e, ἃ mere, mol-de, mould, earth, mel-u, ground meal. ἘΠ i, 
716; C. i. 405, 413; V. 707. Ex. amalgam, amaranth, ambrosia, 
malachite, melancholy; mortal, malign, molar, mill, marcescent, 
mollify, morbid, mauve, maritime, mortar (1), mallet ; murder, mere (2), 
mar, nightmare, meal (2), mellow, mallow. 

264. 4 MAR, to shine; whence 4 MARK (=4/ MARG), to 
glimmer. Skt. mar-tchi, a ray of light; Gk. pop-ndp-eos, sparkling, 
ἱμαρ-μαίριειν, to sparkle; Lat. mar-mor, (sparkling) marble, Mar-s, 
the ‘glorious ;’ Lith, mérkti, to wink, blink; A.S. morg-en, mom 
Glimmer of of dawn). F. i. 719; Ὁ. ii, 189; V. 714. Ex. marble, 

‘morn, morning, morrow, 
265. MAR or MUR, to rustle, murmur: of imitative 
origin. See of MU (no. 276). Skt. mar-mar-a, rustling of leaves; 
Gk. μορ-μύρ-ειν, to murmur; Lat. mur-mur-are; A.S. mur-nan, to 
lament: G. G. mur-mel-n, to murmur. F.i. 719; . 714. Ex. mur 


τόθ. ν᾿ MARK, to touch, mb slightly stroke, 
extension of 4/ MAR, to rub; see no. 263. Skt. to touch, 
stroke ; (with pard), to seize ; Gk. Bpax-eiv (for (μρακ. εἶν 8), to com- 
prebend, pags-rew (for ndpe-rew®) to seize, whence μορῷ ἡ, form, 
er (ἃ moulded form) ; Lat. mule-ere, to stroke. soothe. F.i. 720; 
foe: V. 718. Ex. metamorphosis, amorphous. 
of MARG (= of MALI to rub gently, 
MAB; see no. 263, Ske. 


seize. An 


3 


te, marquis, marquee, 
“208. paar '/ MALT), to rab down, crush, melt. An 


extension of MAR; see no. 263. Skt. mrid, to rub, grind, 
crush; A.S. melt-an, to melt. F. i, 721; C. i. 305, Ex. melf, 
malt, milt (1). 

269, γ᾿ MARDH (=/MALD), to be soft. moist, or wet. 
An extension of o/ to grind; see no. 263. Skt. mridh, to be 
moist; Gk, wadtaxts, sft, gentle, mild; A.S, mil mild. F.i 7215 

VIE MAL, rind, 6: 

‘or to see no. 263. 

270. ΜΙ, to’ diminish; prob, from an earlier form MA. 
Hence Teut. base MIT, to cut. Skt. mi, to hurt, mi pra, to 
diminish, causal md-paya, to cause to Ck." μινύειν, to 
diminish, μείων, less; Lat. mi-nuere, to ish, mi-nor, less; 
Goth. mi-ns, less, mi-nniza, lesser; Russ, meniee, adv., less, 

7243 C. i. 417: V. 674. Ex. minor, minute, mi 
minister; mutilate; minnow, probably mean (2), tit-mouse, 
(from gm base Mn fe (3), mite (3) 5 mauaeres perhaps mao 
to go. Lat. meare, to go, τε, to migrate; 
Lith. mi-nu, 1 tread. F.i. 725; V. 726. Ea. migrate, com oi 

312. of MIE (- y MIE), to mix. Skt. mipra, i 

3Ba 


Simin, 
Also 


740 


to mix (Curtius); Gk. μέγενυμι, 1 mix, above (-Ξ μίκισκ.ειν 5), to 
mix; Lat. mi-scere (for mic-sc-ere*), ‘A.S. mi-sean (for mik- 
scan*), to mix. (The forms mib-sh, μι-σγ", mi-se- are inchoative, 
with ‘Aryan inchoative suffix -sh.) Ε΄ i, 7253 C. i, 417; V. 727. 
Ἐκ. miscellanrous, mixture ;, mix, mash. 

273. «/ MIGH (=./ MIG), to sprinkle, wet. Skt. mit (for 
migh*), to sprinkle; Gk. δ: μίχελη, mist; Lat. ming-ere; Goth. 
math sus, dung; Α. 8. mi-st (for mig-st 3), mist. Ex. mist, mistletoe, 
-thruch. 

“374. ¥ MIT (= MID), to exchange, Skt. mith, to rival 
(Vedic), mith-as, reciprocally, mith-yd, falsely; Goth. miso (for 
mid-so*), reciprocally, mivsa-, (prefix) wrongly. F. i. 723. 

mis- (1), prelix: miss (1). 


}. 4/ MU, to bind, close; shut up, enclose. Skt. πιά, mav, to rest 


bind, mi-ka, dumb; Gk. μύ-ειν, to close the eyes or mouth, μύστης, 
initiated, μυ-στήριον, a secret; Lat. mu-tus, dumb; also (according 
to Vanitek) Lat. mu-rus, a wall, munire, to fortify, mu-nus, af 
obligation, im-mu-nis, free, commu-nis (binding together), common. 
F. i, 726; C. i419; V. 731. Ex. mystic, mystery (' mute (3), 
mural, munificence, muniment, ammunition, common, immunity; pethaps 
mow (2). 

276. γ᾽ MU, to utter a slight suppressed sound, to utter a deep 
sound, to low, to mutter; see no. 265. Gk. μύτζειν, to make the 
sound yi, το mutter; Lat. mi-tum, a sound, mu-tire, to mutter, 
mumble ;' Russ, mui-chate, to low; E. moo, to low, mum, a slight 
sound. F. i. eal i. i 419% Vv. 679. Ex. myth, motto, mutter ; mum, 
mumble, midg ibly mosquito. Here also belong mock, mope, 
mow Ων mop ae 

277. '4/ MIU, to move, push, strip off. Skt. miv, to shove, move, 
Pp. mti-fa, moved (Fick); Lat. mow-ere, pp. md-tus, moved, mu-tare, 
to change: Lith. maw-ti, to strip, uz-mo-wa, a muff; O. H.G. muo-we, 
a muff.” F. i, 726; C. i. 402; V. 734. Ex. move, motion, mew (3), 
moult, mutable, mobile, mob(1), moment, momentum ; perhaps mutual ; 


"Lig, ¥MOUK, to loosen, dismiss, shed, cast away. Skt. much, 
to loosen, dismiss, shed, cast; Gk. wie-os, mucus, wif-, nozzle of a 
lamp; Lat. mucus, mucus, e-mung-ere, to wipe clean. F. i. 727; 
C. i, 198; V. 737. Ex. match (2); mucus. 

4 / MUR, to murmur; the same as 4/ MAR, to rustle; see 
no. 2605. 


279. «/ MUS, to steal. Skt. musk, to steal, miish-a, a stealer, 
rat, mouse; Gk. pis, a mouse, muscle; Lat. mus, mouse, musculus, 
a little mouse, a muscle; A.S. mis,a mouse. F. i. 727; Ὁ, i. 423; 
V. 742. Ex. muscle, niche (g.v.); mouse, 

‘280, Pronominal base YA}; originally demonstrative, meaning 
“that?” Skt. ya, who, orig. that; Gk. in for γι), who; Lat. ia-m, 
now; A. AS. geo-n, yon, ged, yea, gie-t, get, gi-t, yet. Ε i, 728; V. 
745._ Ex. yon, yea, yet, yes. 

281, 4 YA, to go (with long a); secondary form from I, to go; 
for which see above; no. 30, Hence YAK, to cause to goaway, 
to throw (Curtius), Skt. yd, to go, to pass away, pp. γάτία, gone, 
yéetu, time; Gk. ὥρτος, year, time, season (that which has passed 
away), &p-a, time, hour; Lat. ia-nua, a gate (ways ef, Skt. yd-na, 
going); Goth. jer, A.S. ged-r, a ‘Also (from ὙΑΕΥ Ce, Gx. 
ae throw, ; Lat, incre ‘to throw. Fi. 13936 i. 4433 V. 


τ, ἴο exert oneself, i= 
‘yea, an Vint k. (av, perf. mid. &-Cea-pas, to seethe, Se μα, 
ἃ decoction, (εσ-τύς, ae (iAos, zeal; A.S. gis-t, yeast ; O.H.G. 
jes-an (G. gihr-en), to ferment. F. i. Ἴ3ι: C.i4g7t3 V. 757. Ex. 
Zend ydo-t6, girt; Gk. 


eal glows, eau eat 

torre Yor Goorone St gird tonto στη ὦ, gi ᾧ ip 
nal, for fig) ly lor - )». le, (ωσ- Ὁ 
ek ee ee ees ea Bia oe 

V. 758. 


Russ. pov, a girdle 
163 Ex. 

ΚΕ oA LT, to keep bi back, defend, help(?). Skt. yu, to keep back; 

Lat. iv-ware, to help. 80 Fick, i. 732, who refers hither Skt. yu-van, 

Lat. iwuenis, young, and all kindred words. Bat Curtius (i. 285) 

and Vanitek refer Lat. iv-uare and iu-uenis to 4f DIW, to shine, 

connecting them with Lat. Jupiter. Neither theory seems quite 


clear. 

286, o YU, to bind together, to mix; whence ψ YUG, to join, 
for which see below. Skt. yu, to bind, join, mix, yu-sha, soup, 
broth; Zend ris , good (Fick); Gk. (ύ μη, leaven, (@-pos, broth ; 
ius, broth, also iu-s, justice, right (that which binds), iustus, ie 
dwrare, to swear (bind by oath). F. i. 733: C. ii. 261; V. 759. 
Ex, zymotic : juice, just (1). jury, adjust, adjure, δὲς, 

287. γ΄ 


XUG'(=9/ YUB), to join, yoke: an extension of | 
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7, ZU, to bind (see above). Skt. xj, to join, connects rags. 8 
yoke, pair; Gk. gordo, yoke, ζεύγψυμι, 1 yoke: 
join, iug-um, a yoke, 

Fi. ΩΝ 


Lat. inng-ere, to 
, φοπείκως, spouse, iueta, near; A. S. geoe, yoke. 
i 223; V. 760. Ex. syzygy; jugular, conjugal, join, 


πα τέαιον. ration ; rime (1). 

/ BA, to rest, to be delighted, to love. Hence of 
which see below; no. 324. Skt. ram, to rest, be delighted, love, 
sport, ra-ti, pleasure, passion, ran, to rejoice; Gk. ἠτρεμ-όα, quict, 
ἔρημοι, lone , desert; ἔρως, love ; Lith. rim-ti.to be quiet, ramas, 

ALS. rans, rest. F. i. 735; C. i. 404; V. 768. Ex. erotic, 
ἢ rest (1), ram. 

50. a BA, also LA, to resound, bellow, roar; extended form 
RAS. See also # RAK below; no. 292. Skt. ras, to roar, cy 
loudly; Lith. réju, I scold; Lat. Ja-trare, to bark, Ja-mentum, ἃ 
wailing ; Russ. /a-iate, to bark, scold ; Α. 5, rd-rian (or rér-ian), to 
roa wet 37: ΗΣ {πι. Ex. lament. roar ; also low (2), 4.ν. 

VB τ form of / AR, to go. or to drive. Skt 
re ΔΑ car, chariot, vehicle (from ri, to go); Lat. ra-ris, a ship, 
ro-ta, a wheel, whence ro-tare, to rotate, ro-tundus, round; Lith. 
rd-tas, a wheel, G. rad, a wheel. F. i. Fi 7373 C. i428; V. 50. Fe 
rotate, rotund, round, 1, ἄς, Also barouche. ΦῈ" Fick 
the root the sense of to fit, thus making it the same as 4/ 
fit. It seems much simpler to connect ratis and rofa with the πως 
“to oy dre or or run.’ Compare also row (2), rudder, rum, rash (1). 

also LAK, to croak, 10 speak, ‘Skt. lap (for 
lato ak δἰ Phare T cated resounded, Aaeepln Te 
sounding; Lat. ra-na (for ra-na*), a frog, ἰοφω-ἰ, to speak; Russ. 
riech’, speech. & i, 788; C. i. τού; V.775. Ex. ranunculus, loqua- 
cious, 
298. δ᾽ FRAG (= / RAK), to stretch, stretch out, reach, make 
straight, Tule, Skt. γῇ, to acquire, rij, to stretch, ri-w, straight, 
right, rdj-an, king ; a“ uv, to stretch ; Lat. reg-ere, to rule, 
e-rig-ere, to erect, set upright, rec-tus (for reg-tus 5), right, rex (stem 
reg-), king; Goth. ufrdkyaa, to stretch out, raih-ts, right. Εἰ, 
7385 C. i. 226; Ψ. 711. Ex.rajak; regal, regent (q.v.), rigid, rege 
late, rule; rick, right, reach(1), rack (1), (2), rankle, rake (3), 
ratch. 

294. / RAG (=./ RAK), also LAG, to collect; hence to put 

ther, to read. Gk. λέγεειν, to pick, collect, count, tell, speak, 
λόγιον, speech ; Lat. leg-ere, to read, dedec-tus, choice, lec-tvs, chosen; 
Goth. rik-an, pt. t. rak, to collect ; rak-njan, to reckon; Α. 5. raca, 
a rake. F. iii, 249; Ὁ. i. 454: V- 781. Ex. Jogic, and the sufiix 
ogy legend delight, elect, &c.; reckom rake (1). 

PT BAG(=/ RAK), also LAG, to eck, heed, care for. 
not to regard, to disre- 
récan, to reck; O. H.G. 


V.'828. Ex. περί, 


Gk. é-Ad pew, to regard; Lat. περ. ἰὴ 
gard ; relige, religious reverence; AS. 
rwok, care, heed. 


“7 


, iii, 2493 Ci. 45. 


reck, 


Skt. rangé. to move 
, Tight (of action), Vedic 
f 


light, easy; Russ. ΤῊΣ 
A {Goth tl 


a hog 
Sorte race rod-ere, to gnaw. F.i. 7393 V. 72 
razor, rail (2), rash (2), rodent, rostrum ; probably 
or LADH, to quit, leave. forsake. Skt. rab 
(for orig: γα), to quit, leave; Gk. λανθάνειν, λαθεῖν, to be une 
noticed, lie hid, 44@-9, oblivion ; Lat. Jat-ere, to lie hid.” C. ii. 175 
Vi Ex. Lethe, latent. 

 BADH (=4/RAD), to assist, advise. interpret, read. 
Skt. rddh, to itiate, be favourable to, assist; Russ. rade, ready, 
willing to help; Lith. réd-as, a wii ‘sb, counsel 'A.S. réd-an, 
rsuade, rood, 
BAP, to ‘cover, root over. Gk. Bpop-os, Poof, 
ἃ roof; Icel. rif» ro00f, O. H. hte tall 
rafeter, a rafter. F. i. 7413 V.793 rafter, 

801. «/ BAP, to match, sine usually regarded as a variant of 
the commoner / RUP, hich se: no. 315. Gk. ἀρατάζειν, to seize; 
Lat, rap-ere, to snatch. V.790. Ex. Aarpy; rapid, rapacious, raping, 
ravine, ravish, raven (2). 

RAB or LAB (=4/LAP), to droop, hang down, slip, 
Skt. ramb, lamb, to droop, hang down; Gk. Aof-és, lobe 


Ex. rase, raze, 


7 AS. 


glide, fall. 
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of the ear; Lat. lab-i, to glide, lab-are, to totter, limb-us, lap of «ἢ 


lif-pa, lip, ἰαρ-ρα. lap of a garment. 751; 

79! lobe ; limbo, lats:; lap @), lip, lump, limp (1), limber (1 Ν 
808. ΨΈΑΒΗΕ (= “' RAB), also LABH (=LAB), to seize, 

lay hold of, work, be vehement; of which the original form was 

ARBH (= ARB). Skt. τίδαμ, the name of certain deities (from 

arbh*), rabh, to seize, be vehement ; Gk. ddg-avew, to win, λαμβ-. 

dvay, pt. t. ἔτλαβ-ον, to take; Lat. rab-ere, to rage, rob-ur, strength, 

Russ. 


Jab-or, labour, toil; Goth. arb-aiths, labou rab-ota, toil} 
ith. 3633 V. 794. Ἐκ. lemma, 
ὁ Fave, robust, labour, Also 


ef, gv. 

δά, ΜΨΈΛΒΗ (- ν' RAB), to make a noise; extended from 
/ BA, to resound ; no. 290. Skt. rambh, to make ἃ noise, rambh-d, 
lowing of a cow; Gk. ῥαβιάσσειν. to take noise; O. Du. rab-ielem, 
to chatter. 4; V. 744. 

805. γ' Bi, ake LI, to pour, dis elt, flow. Hence 4 LIK, 
to melt, flow. ‘Skt, γί, to distil, ooze, drop, fi, to melt, liquefy ; Lat. 
ri-uus, a stream, li-nere, to besmear, linea, a line, li-tera, a letter 
(mark, stroke), poli-re, to smear over, polish, lipwere, to be liquid, 
liquei, to melt, flow; li-b-are, to pour out; Α. 5. Itm, lime. Ἐς i. 
751: C.i. 456; V. 798. Ex. rivulet, rival, liniment, line, letter, 
Mterature, liquid, libation, polish, prolin; time (1). Also oil, qu. 


And perhaps rite. 

808. 4 RIK (=4/RIH), to scratch, furrow, tear. See also 
no. 309. Skt, Zikh, to sera ith. rél-ti, to plough a field for the 
first time, to cut; Gk. & mt to tear, break, rend, rive; Lat. ri-ma 
(for ricma*), a cleft, chi Η. 6. rid-an, to put into a row, 

Fi. 7433 V. 807. Ex. 


rig-il, a bar; W. rhig, rhig-ol, ° groove. 
rail (τ pt rill, 

‘ RIK, also LIK (-- L1H), to leave, grant. lend. Skt. 
rich, to leave, evacuate; Gk. λείπ-ειν, to leave; Lat. lingu-ere, to 
leave, liere, to be allowable (orig. to be left free); Goth. leisw-an, 
A.S. lik-an, to jena, F. i. 7535 Ὁ. i, 603 V. 805. Ex. relinguish, 
license, licence; loan, 

ἐσ ΟΕ, ΜΝ LIGH (=4/ 110), to lick. Skt. rik, lik 
(for righ, ligh), to lick; Gk. λείχοειν, to lick; Lat. _ling-ere, to lick; 
Russ. fiz-ate, to lick ; Goth. bi-laig-on, to lick. F. i, 7543 C. i. 2395 
V. 810. Ex. lichen; electuary ; lick. 

809. ¥ RIP (=4/ RIF), to break, rive. A variant of ¥ RIK, 
to scratch; see n0. 306. Gk. t-pimyy, a broken cliff; Lat. rip-a, 
(steep) bank ; cel. rifra, to rive, tear, F. i. 7425 V. 808, Ex. river, 
arrive ; rive, rift, rip, rivel, ripple (1), rifle (2). 

810. BU, to sound, cry out, bray, yell; whence the extended 
form RUG, to bellow. "Skt. rv, to sound, bray, yell; Gk. ἀκρύ- 
εσθαι, to bellow; Lat. ru-mor, a noise, rau-eus, hoarse; Α. 5. rii-n, 
rune (orig. a murmur, whisper, secret). Also Lat. rug-ire, to roar; 
rii-men (for rug-men®), the throat. F.i. 742, 7443 C. i. 4343 0814. 
Ex. rumour, ruminate, rut (2); rune, rumble. 

811.  RUK, also LUK (= / LUE), to shine. Skt. ruck, to 
shine, ruch, light; Gk. Aeve-ds, white, Abx-vos, lamp; Lat. Iuc-ere, to 
shine, μον (stem Zue:), light, Ji-men (for lueman*), light, li-na (for 
lue-na*), moon; Goth. liuk- cat light, A.S. ledh-t, light, led-ma, a 
gleam, F. i. 756; C. i. 196; V.816, Ex. lynx; lucid, luminous, 
Incr, ‘Iuexbration, (probably) illustrious, illustrate; lea, ley, light (1), 


rie RUG, or LUG (=4/LUK), to break, bend, treat 

neh, make to mourn; to pall. Skt. ruj, to break, bend, pain; 

Gk. Avy-ifay, to bend, twist, writhe (in wrestling), overpower; Lat. 

Iue-ta tor rug -ta *), a struggle, /ue-tari, to wrestle, ug-ere, to mourn; 

taken to pull y the hair, A.S. ἤγειραν, to pull up weeds. 

ἘΠῚ nis Ὁ, ἢ 225: V. 815. Ex. reluctant, lugubrious ; lug, lock (2). 
Possibly fuck, kgs. 

818. / RUDH (=4/ RUD), to redden, to be red. Skt. rudh- 
ira, blood; Gk. ἐ-ρεύθεειν, to redden, ἐ-ρυθερύς, red; Lat. ruf-us, 
rub-er, red, rob-igo, rust ; Icel. rjéd-a (pt. t. rawd), to tedden; A.S. 
redd, τεὰ. ἘΟῚ 7453 C. i. 312; V, 81 Ex ratrie, rade 
rubric, russet, rubicund, rouge; red, ruddy 

‘S14.  RUDH or LUDH (~LUD), to grow. Skt. rus (orig. 
γῶν, to grow; Goth. livd-an, to grow, jugga-lauths, a young man; 

Irish and Gael. lth, strength, W. Hawd, a youth: A.S. réd, a rod, rood 
(ong. = growin owing shoot), Fs F. i. 7573 ci Ex. lad ; ‘rood, rod, 


9. 
ue to break, tear, seize, 
pinck, τοῦ. See RAPS abo Ὁ no. er Skt. rup, to confound, 
lwp, to break, destroy, spoil, Jop-tra, plunder, loot ; Lith rapes 
rough (broken), Jip-ti, to peel, scale; Goth. bi-raub-on, to 
redfan, to break, redf spo clothing, red/-ian, to reave. F. ei 
V. 791. Ex. loot rupture, route, rout, rut (1); reave, reap, 


ripe. ΡΟΝ 


ee to bend, depress, 


"ἴ 


.» to resound ; see πο. ἄγοι 
ik, λάκ-κοι, hole, pool ; Lat. 


Incus, a lake, Iac-una, πὶ hole, fans (stem Jane), 2 dish; ob-tigu-us, 
bent; Lith, Jenk-ti, to bend, /ank-a, a depressed meadow. F. i. 7485 
C. i, 196; V. 823. Ex lake(t), lagoon oblique, 

LAK, to speak; see / BAK, to speak (no. 299 
|, «/ LAG, to be lax, to be slack or languid. 
Lat. Jang-uere, to languish, Jax-us, lax, ‘lack tee Ha, 
slack. Ὁ, i, 224; V. 830. Ex. anguish, languid, lax, relax, release; 
lag, lageard, lash (1). 

LAG, to collect; see / RAG, to collect (no. 294). 

LAG; to reck; see 4/ RAG, to reck (no. 295). 

LAGH (=4/ LAG), to lie down. Gk. xig-or, α bed; 

Tee-tus (for leg-tus®), a bed; lex (stem leg-), ἃ law; Russ. 
Igj-ate, to lie down; Goth. lig-rs, a couch, ἔραν, to lie; Icel. ddg-r, 
lying low, Jag, a stratum, 10g, a law. F.i. 749; C.i. 238; V. 831. 
Ex. lecturn, litter (1), legal lie (1), lay & "law, lair, low (1), 


3 also ledger, belea; 
τὰ ΤΑΙ CH ὙΈΛΏ, to let, let go, make slow. Lat. 


Tas-sus ΓΑ Jad-tus*), wearied, tired; Goths let-an, to let, let go; 
A. ΕἸ lat, slow, late. F.i. 750: V. 834. Ex. lassitude, let (1), late. 
G WV LADG, to quit ; see no. 298. 
Ly LANGE, tos spring forward; see no. 296. 
par δ᾽ form LAB, to lick, lap up. Gk. 
λάκπιτειν, to lick; Lat. lamb-ere, to lick; Α. 85. lapian, to lap. F. i. 
ον τὸν 3 ν. 839. Ex. lambent; ἀρ, 

Ῥ, to peel; parallel form LUP. See /RUP 
abot A 315. Gk. Aéw-ay, to peel, Adwos. a scale, husk, Aer- 
ps, scaly, scabby; Lat. liber, bark of a tree; Russ. lup-ite, to scale, 
peel, bark; Lith. /&p-ti, to scale. Cf. also Lith, Ἰάρ-ας, a leaf, Icel. 
dang ALS. ledf, a leaf. F. i ΩΝ 837. Ex. leper ; library; leaf. 

‘LAP, to shine, Gk. wv, to shine; Lat. limp-idus, 


clear, mph o, lymph clear water; Mie Tép-sna, flame, F. i. 750; 
C. i. 3303 V.835. Ἐκ. lamp; limpid, lymph. 
‘7 LAB, to droop; see'n0. 302, 


/ LABH, to seize; see no. 303. 
$23. Ψ LAS, to pick ont, sian; from 4/ LAG, to collect; 
no. 294. This root is probably due to an extension of Teutonic 
“ LAK to LAKS, with subsequent loss of s; see Curtius, i. 454. 
Hence Goth. lis-an, to gather, Lith. lds-ti, to gather up. Ex, lease (2). 
324. / LAB, to year or lust after, desire. Probably an ex. 
tension’ of ὙΈᾺ, to rest, love; no. 289. Skt. lark, to desire Tas, 
to embrace, sport; Gk. Ad-ar, to wish; Lat. Jas-cisus, | 
Goth. Justus, lust; Russ. lark-ate, to flatter. F. i, 152; 
V. 769. Ex. lascivizus, lust, 
i UI or LIK, to flow; see no. 305. 


LIK, to leave ; see no. 307. 
¥ LIGH, to lick; see no. 308. 

25. a LIP, for older RIP, to smear, tc tes cleave ; an extension 
of 4/ BI or LI, to flow; no. 305. Skt ip, Ved rip, to smear, Gk, 
ἀ-λείφ-ειν, to. smear, wos, fatness; Lit lip-ti, to stick, cleave ; 
(hence, probably, also) Goth. δὲ , to remain behind, Jai-a, a 
remnant, Icel. Hif-a, to remain, to live. F. i. 7543 C.i. ind. ee B10. 
Ex, sonciapha robably leave, life, live; see life. 

£ v7 BH to desire; see no, 329. 
|. LU, to wash, cleanse, expiate. Gk. Aot-ew, to wash; 
Lat. ab-tu-ere, to wash off, /u-tum, dirt (washed off), Jau-are, to wach, 
Ju-strum, a lustration; Icel. Jaw-g, a bath, A.S. led-A, lye. F. ii 
223; C. i, 460; V. 848. Ex. ablution, alluvial, deluge, lave, 
laundress, lava, lavender, lustration ; lye, lather. 

827. / LU, to cat off, separate, loosen ; whence Teut. / LUS, 
to be loose, to lose. Skt. si, to cut, clip, cut off; Gk. λύ-ειν, to 
loosen; Lat. so-lu-ere (= se-luere), to loosen, solve, s0-lu-tus, loosened ; 
Goth. daus, Α. 8. leds, loose, los-ian, to become loose. F. i. 755; C. 
i. 4593 V. 844. Ex. loose, lose, lowse; also the suffix less; leasing 
(falsehood) ; and see note to dust. 


to enjoy; Lat. lucrem, ἢ 
pay, reward, F. i, 75) 


wi See no. 311. 
vive to break; see no. 312. 
 LUDH, to grow; see no. 314. 
¥/ LUP, to break; see no. 315. 
‘Y LUB, to be loose; see no. 327. 
. LUBE is VLU), to desire, love; also,in the weak- 
. LIBEL lubh, to covet, desire; Gk. λίπ. τειν, to 
sen it pleases, lib-er, 
Goth, δε, dear; AS. ledp, deat, lif-ian, to 
788: Ci. 4593 V. 8¢1. Ἐκ. liberal, iidinonss leave (2), 
Heh dow loves furlough. 


380, ¥ WA, to breathe, blow; the same as 4/ AW, to blow; 
6. Skt. νά, to blow, νά-ἐα, wind; Lat. ue-n-4us, wind, 


742 


wa-n-nus, a fan; Goth. woi-an, to Blow. twi-nds, wind; Lith, wéjas, 
Russ. vie-iate, to blow, vieter’, wind we-der, weather, 

i G. we-ken, to blow. 7593 C. i. 483; V. 853. 
wind, weather ; and see wheedle, 

‘A, to bind, plait, weave; commoner in the weakened 
ok ‘WI, to bind; see no. 366. Skt. “wet (for va-ti 5), web, tissue ; | 
Lith. wd-ras, a spider or spinner; A.S. wa-tel,a hurdle. F. i. 203. 
Ex. wattle. 

332, 4/ WA, to fail, lack, be wanting. Skt. s-ea (for va-na*), 
lessened, inferior, wanting; Gk. ebnis (for Fa-nis*), bereft; Goth. 
warns, wanting, deficient, F. i. 758; C. ii. 366; V.856. Ex. wone, 
swank wanton. 

888.  WAK, to cry out; hence to speak. Skt. vag, to cry (as | get 
a bird or animal), vack, to speak, vachas, speech; Gk. 
saying, a word, ἠχιώ, echo; Lat. wac-ca, a 
wox (stem woe-), voice, woe-are, to call. |. 760, 763; C. ii. 57: 
V. 856. Ex. «pic, ho; vaccinate, voice, vocal, avouck, advocate, 
invoke, Sc. 

884. «/ WAK (=4/ WAR), weaker forn WAG (=4/WAK), 
to bend, swerve, go crookedly, totter, nod, wink. Skt. vara, 
crooked, vaxk, to go tortuously, be crooked; also vaig, to go, to 
limps Lat. waciflare, to vacillate, totter; also wag-us, wandering 
A.S.’ wh, crooked, bent, wég-ian, to woo (bend, incline); also 
wane-ol, tottery, unsteady, wine-ian, to wink; G. wanken, to totter, 
winken, to wink. F. i. 761; V. 863. Ex. vacillate, vogue, wagabond, 
bet Ὁ τῦοο, wench, wink, winkle, winch, sb. 

ν WAK, to wish, desire, be willing. Skt. vag, to desire, 
ya. vag-a, willing, tamed, fascinated, vag-d, a wife; Gk. ἐκ-ών, willing; 

Lat. ux-or, a wife. V.861. Ex. uxoriows. 

886. ΤΑ (=4/ WAK), or UG (~4/ UK), to be strong, 
EWAHS), watchful, to makes hence the 5 sone, form wash 
(=WAHS), to wax, to ἃς wg-ra, very strong, 
SG), to strengthen whence va Go ποῦ GE: Less wh de 
sound, abg-dvaw, to increase; Lat. meg-ere, to ἐμάν arouse, uig-ere, 
to be vigorous, uig-il, watchful, aug-ere, to increase, aux-ilivm, help ; 
A.S. wae-an, to come to life, wac-ian, to wake, watch ; Goth. auk-an, 
to che, μαλρῆαν, A .S. weax-an, to wax, grow. F. i, 762; C.i. 2293 
v. 863. vegetable, vigour, vigilant, auction, axthor, augment, 

i availiary; wake (1), watch, wax (1), eke (1). 

7. of WAG or UG (= WAR. to wet, to be moist; whence 
the extended form WAKS οἱ (= UHS), to sprinkle. 
Skt. uksd, to sprinkle, to wet, ‘whence uksh-an, a bull, ox (lit. im- 
pregnater); Gk. iy-pés, moist; Lat. é-dus, moist, é- moisture, 
perhaps Gua, a grape (from its softness and juiciness) ; Icel. wsh-r, 
moist; Goth. auts-a, an ox. F. i. 764; C.i. 229; V. 867. Ex. 
Aggromater; ‘humid, humour ; perhaps xvula; also ox, wake(2). And 


888,  WAGH (=./ WAG), to carry, to remove, to wag. 
‘Skt. ναὶ (for vagh), to carry, νάλ-α, a vehicle, a horse; Gk. dx-05, 2 
chariot; Lat. ueb-ere, to carry, web-icwdum, a vehicle, μέτα (Skt. vah-a), 
a way, sears, to keep on’ moving, harass, vex, wé-lum, a sail 
(carrier), s2-na, a vein (blood-carrier); A.S. wes mt t weg, & 
dear, carry, wag-ian, to wag, weeg (mover), © την 764; C. 
i, 236; V. 868. Ex. vekicle, viaduct, vex, veil, vein; Nong 
way, wain, wall in, walleye, ‘waggon, wainscot, wey; probably wight, whit; 


perhay 
888. 7 WA: “Wad (= WAT), also UD, to well or gush out, to 
moisten, to wet. Skt. ud-an, water, und, to moisten; Gk. ὕδωρ, 
water; Lat. snd-a, wave; Lith. wand-i, water, νά γὰ, an otter; 
Goth. wat-o, water; A.S. weet-er, water, ‘wdt, wet, of-er, an otter. 
F, i. 766; Ὁ, i, 308; V. 874. | Ex. Aydrogen, Aydra; undulate, 
abound, redundant ; wet, water, otter; perhaps winter. 
840. ¥ WAD, to speak, recite, ‘Skt. vad, to speak, sing ; 
ον GBs, singer, ἀκ(ργείδιειν, to sing, d-oid-ds, singer, ἀτοιδιή, oF 
go, song, ode; Lith. wad-inti, to call, name. i. 766; C. i 307; 
V. 876, Ex. ode, melody, monody, threnody, palinode, epode. 
oe o/ WADH (- ν WAD), to home, to wed a bride, 
to take home a pledge; hence to pledge. Skt. vada-si, a bride; 
vadh-rya, marriages le, 


sad-emad he ‘who conducts home: a bride: 

00m (Fick): Gk, ἄτεθελον, the prize ofa contest (tobe caried home); 
twas (stem wad), ἃ pledge: 

wed-dian, to pledge, en 


oth. wad-i, A.S. wed, a pledge, A.S. 

ith. wed-u, 1 conduct, I take home a 

pride, wad-as, a leader, guide, wed-ys, a wooer, wed-lys, ἃ bride ἢ 
Russ, ved-enie, 2 leading, conducting, nevierta, a bride. F. i. 767; 
οἱ i. 309; V. 818. athletic; wage, wager, gage (1), engage; 
“μα, “ΎΤΑΘΗ, to strike, kill, thrust away, hate. Skt. ναδλ-α, 
a stroke, a hurting, α killing; Gk. ὠθ-εῖν, to repulse, thrust away; 
Lat. abi Ὡς t., 1 hate (have repulsed). F. i. 768; C. i. 323; V. 879. 


oy, ennui 
348. 5 "/ WADH (= 4/WAD),to bind, wind round extension 


"πὶ 


ἢ 


| 


οἹ irk, 
@ pPress, 
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ὦ of 4 WA, to bind; see no. 331. Zend wadk, to clothe oneself 
(Fick); Lith. aud-mi, 1 weave; Goth. ga-wid-ax, pt. τ. ga-wath, to 
Bind, yoke together; A.S. wed, a garment, 707. Ex. 
weed (2 
YY WAN, to honour, love, also to strive to get, to try to 
win ; whence the desiderative 4/ WAINSE ; see no. 346. Skt. son, 
to serve, to honour, also to ask, to beg; Lat. wee-erari, to hovoar, 
en-us, love, windex, 9 claimant, wen-ia, favour, kindness; A.S. 
winn-ax (pt. t. wann), to fight for, labour, endure, whence E. ma, 
F. i, 768; V. 881. Ex. venerable, venereal, venial, vindicate; win; 
also ween, wean, wont. 
Pree ¥ WAN, to hurt, to wound. Orig. to attack, strive to 
gets mere ἃ particular use of the verb above, as shewn by the A.S. 
and IccL νίαπα, ‘Skt. var, to hurt, kill; A.S. wian-an, to 
strive strive for, contend, Fgh Sght, su saffer (pp. wuna-en); A.S. wae-d, a wound, 
Fi. ὦ 168. 


Ὁ αν 


818, ΨΎΓΑΝΕΒΕ, to wish; desiderative form of 4/ WAN, to 
try to win; see n0. 344 above, Skt. wiaksh, to wish, silchh, to 
wish, desire; O.H.G. wunse, ee Ἔ 769. Ex. 


wish, 
841.  WABH (=4/WAB), to weave; extended from WA, 
Ck. Skt. wis we, wap, to weave: Gk. ὺ 

Ὁ. weben, Α- 5. wef-an, to weave. F. i. 769: 

soeave, web, waft, woof. 

WAM, to spit ont, to vomit, Skt. saw, to vomit; Gk. 

Lat. wonrere; Lith, wem-ti, F. i. 169; C. i. 403: V. 856. 


849. of WAR, also WAL, to choose, to like, to will; hence, 
Skt. vti, to choose, select, είν, var-a, a wish; Gk. 
BovA-opat, I wish ; Lat. wol-o, I wish; Goth. wil-jan, to will, wish, 
wal-jan, to choost, Here probably belongs Lat. uer-vs, true (what 
one chooses or believes). F. i. 777: 169; V. 887. Ex. 
woken νοὶ fuoms, perhaps very; will (1), will (2), τσὴ! (1). 

‘AR, to speak, inform. Gk. eip-e, to speak, say, 
μέτρα, orator; Lat, wer-bum, a word; Α. 5, wor-d, Goth. ssaurd, 
aword ; Lith. war-das, a name. F. i. 772; C. i. 428; V. 892. Ex. 
Phetoric, irony; verb! word. 

351. 4/ WAR, also WAL, to cover, surround, protect, guard, 
be wary, observe, ste. Skt. wri, ντί, to screen, cover, surround, 
resist, var-man, armour, var-na, colour (orig. a covering) ; Gk. ep-os, 
ἄρειον, wool (covering), εἴλ-ειν, to compress, shut in, dp-dm, I observe, 
see; Lat. ornare, to adorn (cover), wal-tus, fleece, wil-losus, shaggy, 
wer-eri, to guard against, to fear, sal-lum, a rampart; AS. wer, 
ware, wary, war-w, wares (valuables), weor-, worth, value, wall, 
wool, ἃς. Ε. i. 770; C. ἢ, 169; V. 894. Ex. diorama, panorama, 
aneurism, homily, pylorus; adorn, ornament, velvet, wall; ware (1), 
wary, warn, weir, wool, worth (1); also warrant, ward, guard, 
earriam, &c__ Perhaps valint, valid, διε, 

352. γ' WAR, also WAL, to wind, turn, roll; hence, to well 
i 88 a spring. ‘AR, to cover, surround. 
Skt. 


‘Orig. the same as W. 
val, to cover, to tum here and there, val-aea, a tuming, 
agitation, val-a, a circle, enclosure; Gk. éA-bew, te win wind, carve, 
εἰλεύειν, to roll, ἀλ-ἔειν, to grind, dd-of, GA-ax, a threshing-floor 
Lat, wol-vere, to roll; ‘Goth. wal-wjan, to roll; O.H.G. well-a, 
ἃ rolling wave ; A.S. well-a, a well or spring ; Russ. ναί με, to rall, 
ναὶ ἐδ, a cylinder; Lith. wél-ti, to fall cloth. F. i. 776; C. i. 4473 
V. gta. Ex. halo, helix; voluble, revolve, &¢., valve; well (2), 
᾿ς, wallow, Perhaps adulation. 


sow to pluck, μένας, a wound, wal-tur, a bird of prey. F. i. 7: 
7773 V. 904, 908. Ex. convulse, revulsion, vulnerable, vulture. And 
‘see write, formed from an extension of this root. 

354. γ᾽ WAR, also WAL, to be warm, to be hot, to boil. 
Compare 4/ WAR, to wind (no. 352). Skt. sd-kd, firebrand (cf. 
var-chas, lustre); Russ. var-ite, to boil, brew, scorch, barn; Lith. 

ti (pres. t. wér-du), to boil, also to well up, said of cold water; 
Lat. Uul-canus, god of fire; Goth. war-ms, warm; G. wall-ex, to 
boils oth, wuean, to. boil Fi. 72; cf V.gt8. Ex. volcano; 
ante 


WARK, also WALK, to drag, tear, rend; extended 
to drag (no. 353). Skt. wraped, to tear, cut, wound, 
break; Gk. ἕλκ-ειν, to drag, ὀλκιόν, a drawing, ἀλκ-άς, a great shi 
a hulk ; Russ. vieche, vleshch’, to trail, to draw; Lith. wilk-as, a wol 
(tearer); Lat. sde-us, ἃ sore ; also (probably) Jarer, tom, lac-erare, 
to tear, Jup-us, a wolf; Α. 5. wulf. F. i. 773 
Ex. Aulk; ulcer, lacerate, lupine; wolf. 
Hrrrems, Ἱ break, to this root; it certainly seems distinct from 
Srangere = E. break. 


6. γ' WARG (=./ WARK), to press, urge, shut in, bend, 
Ye Se τῇ, to exclude, ντύναπα, crooked, bent; Gk. 


LIST OF ARYAN ROOTS, 743 


«ἴργ-ειν, to shut in, keep off; Lat. urg-ere, to drive, urge, verg-ere, 10%, 


id, sudg-us, a crowd; Goth. wrik-an, to persecute, wraikws, 
crooked; A. S. wring-an, to es strain, wring; Swed. yri- 
urge, press, irk. F.i. 773; C.i. 222; V.g18. Ex. organ; urge, 
verge (2), vulgar; wreak, wring, wry, wrong, wriggle, wrinkle, irk, 
κα (ΟΝ rickets. 

7. of WARG (=./ WARK), to work. Probably orig. 
ΕΑ with the preceding. Gk. ἔργτον, a work, ὄργανον, an 
instrument; Zend varez-a, a working; Pers. warz, gain; Goth. 
μαγεία, to works 4.8, eet work, F.i. 7743 C.i- 

or; work, wrought, wright. 
Obey WARGE Ἢ (= WARG), to choke, strangle, wor 
Extended from vwak, to wind, tura, twist (no. 352). Gk. 
Bp5x-01, a noose (for hanging) ; Lith. wersr-ti, to strangle; M.H.G. 
irewergeen, to choke. ἂν 714: Ν. 915. Ex. worry. 

8δὅ,  WART (=./WARTH), to tum, tam oneself. to 
become, to be. Extended from o WAR, to tum (no. 352). Skt. 
writ, to tun, tum oneself, stay, exist, be, vart-is, 2 house; Lat. 
sueri-ere, to tar; Goth. wairth-an, pt. t. warth, to become; A.S. 
weord-an, to become, 7743 V.925. Ἐκ. verse, vertex, vortex, 
prose, avert, convert, &c.; worth (2). Also writhe, wreath, wroth, 
wrath, wrist, wrest; from Teut. 4/ WRITH, weakened form of 
WARTH. 

860. 4/ WARDH, to grow, increase. Skt. vids, to grow, 
increase, tirdt-va, ised, erect; Gk. dp6-és, Doric βορϑ-ός, erect, 
upright. Ἐ' Fi. i775; V. 28. Ex. orthodox; and see rice. Perhay 

verbena befong here. 4 But hardly radi. a8 V. 
suggests, saith is cognate with wort and root (base WARD). 

801.  WAEP, to throw. Gk. ῥέπτειν, to incline downwards, 
dis-ray, to throw; Lith. werp-ti, to spin; A.S. weorp-an (pt. t. 
weorp), to throw. F. i. 776; C. i. 4373 V. 932. . rhomb, 
ταν rumb: warp, ra, lap (3); ef. develope, envelop. 

wit various meanings, see nos. 349, 351-3545 

‘or ΠΑ ἢ see no. Νὰ 9 351-35 

362. WAS, to ‘clothe, ἐδ | t on clothes. Skt, sas, to put on 
clothes, to wear clothes, wds-as, cloth, clothes; Gk. £¢-6or, clothing, 
ἅν -νυμι (for Flo-ron), T clothe; Lat weesis, clothing, a garment, was, 
xas-um, a vase (cf. Skt, vas-dna, a receptacle, box, basket, cloth, 
envelope); Goth, ga-was,jan, to clothe, Α. 8. wer-ian, to wear clothes, 
F.i. 7793 C.i. 4705 V. 938. Ex. vest, invest, divest, vestment, vase, 
goiter; wear (1). The word vesper belongs either here (Ὁ. i. 471), 
or to the root below. 

363. 4/ WAS, to dwell, to live, to be. Prob. orig. the same 
root as the above. Skt. vas, to dwell, pass the night, to live, vist, 
a house, vas-ati, a dwelling- place, a house, night; Gk. ἄσττυ, a city; 
Lat. wer-na, a home-born Goth. wiran, to be, remain, A.S. 
F.i. 7793 C.i. 255; v. 939. Ex. vernacular j was, 
Also ya 


V.922. 


Sy-vs, a plough-share; Lat. ué-mer, a plough-share; 
point of a sword, Icel. od-di, a point, triangle, point of fas, oad 
number. 36; V. 949. Ex. odd. 

366. / WI, ind, plait, weave; weakened form of 
af WA, to weave (no. 331). Hence # WIK, to bind; see no. 368, 
Skt. ve, to weave, venw, a reed, we-tasa, rattan cane; Gk. Iria, 
willow, of-aos, osier; Lat. ui-ere, to bind, ui-men, twig, wi-tis, vine, 
um, wine (orig. vine); A. 8. wi-Big, willow-twig, willow, wfr, ἃ 
wire F. i. 783; Ὁ. i. 486; V. 950. Ex. o.ier; wine, ferrule (4.¥.), 

se (2); soithy OF withe, wire. 

7. of WI, to go, to drive; extended form WIT (= / WITH). 
‘Skt. vi, to go, approach, also to drive; Lat. ué-nari (for uet-nari*), to 
hunt; ‘Icel. veid-a, to hunt, O.H.G. weid-a, pasturage. F. i, 7825 | aol 
Ν. 954. Ex venison, venery; gain (2). 

10 bind, fasten; extended from ψ WI, 

(no. 366). Lat. winc-ire, to bind, wine-xum, ἃ bond, fetter, 
vetch (from its tendrils), sine-a per-uine-a, a periwinkle. F. i. 7845 
ν. Ex. vinculum, vetch, periwinkle (1); also cervical. 

$68. «/ WIE, to come, come to, enter. Skt. vig, to enter, 
vep-a, an entrance, a house; Gk, ole-os, house; Lat. wie-us, village, 
πρέμωε, neighbouring; Goth. weid-s, a village. F. 1. 784 C.i. 1993 

Ex. x, onan), diocese; vicinage, bailiwick, wick (2). 

VBE J ‘WIK, to separate, remove, give way, change, yield; 
by-form Wie ἀν WIK), to yield, bead aside. Skt. viteh (pp. 

te, remove, change; Gk. εἴκειν, to yield; Lat. 


arius, supplying the place of another; Icel. vih,ja (pt. t. vik), to 
tum aside, veik-r, weak; G. wech-sel, a change, tum. F. i. 784; 
C. i, 166; V. 958. Ex. inevitable, vicissitude, vicar ; weak, wych-elm. 
Perhaps ichneumon, week, wicker, wicket. 

of WIK (=4/'WIG), to fight, to conquer, vanquish. Lat, 
wine-ere, pt.t. wie-i, to conquer; Goth. weig-an, pp. wig-ans, to con- 
tend; A.S. wig, war. F.i 783; V.961. Ex. vanguish, victory, 
convict, evince, Sc. 

of WID (=4 WIT), to see, observe; hence, to know. 
Skt. vid, to know, ved-a, knowledge; Gk. εἶδον, I saw, olf-a, I know 
(have seen), εἶδος, appearance, εἴδιωλον, image, ἴσιτωρ (for I-rap*), 
knowing, a witness; Lat. wid-ere, to see, wi-sere, to go to see, visi 
Goth. wit-an, to know, wait, I wot ; Russ. vid-iete, to see. F. i. 785; 
C.i, 2995 V. 964. Ex. Veda, history, idol, idea; vision, &c.; wit (1), 
wit, witch, wiseacre, ywis, wise; also advice. 

‘of WIDE (= 4/WID), to pierce, perforate, break through. 
Skt. syadh, to pierce, vedh-n, a ig perforation, depth; A.S. 
wid, wide ( ted). F. i. 7! Ex. wide, Here we may also 
refer wood (AS. widu, perhaps orig. cleft or cut wood, separated 
from the ἀκοὴν “and pethaps widow, Perhaps divide. 

814. γ᾽ WIP (= 7 Wid), to trea tremble, vibrate’ shake. Skt. v«p, 
to tremble; Lat. sib-rare (for wip-rare*), to vibrate, shake; Icel. 
wif-a, to vibrate, ms spon Den eee see-saw, rock, Swed. 
vip-pa, to wag, jerk. F. i. 786 7. Ex. vibrate; waive, waif, 
Ἕ (better wip); Perhaps ‘wisp. 


Pronominal base BA, They see base SAME (no. 384). 

75. ψ' BA, to sow, strew, scatter. Lat. se-rere (pp. sa-tum), to 
sow; Lith. atti, Russ. sieiate, Goth. sai-an, to sow. Cf. Skt. sa-sya, 
frat cor oni 7895 V. 976. Ex. season, secular, Saturnine, semi- 
nal sow (1 

876. «/ SAK, to follow, accompany. Skt. sack, to follow; Gk. 
ἕπ-ομαι, 1 follow, éx-érys, attendant, ὅπ-λον, implement ; Lat. segu-i, 
to follow, sec-undus, following, favourable, soc-itus, companion : Lith. 
sth-ti, to follow. Ε. i. 790; C. ii, 58; V. 981. Ex. panoply; se- 
seem, &c., sect, second, sue, suit, suite, social, associate, 

877. BAK, to cut, cleave, sever; also found in the form 
SKA; tee πο. 396. Lat. see-are, to cut; Russ. siehira, an axe; 
Ὁ. Η. Ὁ. sag-ensa (G. sense), a scythe; AS. sag-a, a saw, sig- 
s-Be, a scythe, secg, sedge. F. i. 790 996. Ex. section, segment, 
pe scion ; saw (1), scythe, sed ea, Probably serrated. 


SAK, weaker form to fasten; also to cleave to, 
hang “iol from. Skt. sajj, saij, to adhere, re, PPS sak-ta, attach 
Gk. σάττειν (for σάκ-γειν), to fasten on a i pack, οάγεμα, a 
pack-saddle; Lat. sanc-ire, to bind by a religious ceremony, to 
ppeton sanctus sanctioned, holy; sae-er, holy. F.i. 791; V. 986. 
Ex. sumpter ; sacred, saint, sanction, sanctify. 

879. Ὑ ΒΔΕ, to say. Lith, sab-aw, I say; A. 8. secg-an, to say, 
F. 1905 V- = 995 Ex. say(1), saw (2), saga. Perhaps Lat. signum, 


to this root. 
. ey eAGHE to bear, endure, hold, hold in, restrain. Skt. 
sak, to bear, endure, sak-a, power; Gk. ἔχ-ειν, to hold, have (fut. 
oxh-cw), ox#-na, form, σχο᾿ λή, stoppage, leisure ; Goth. ee i i 
(mastery over), A. 8. seg-el, a sail (resister to the wind). 
Οὐ, 237; V. 1004. Ex. epoch, hectic, scheme, school aa) ἢ 
1. Base BAT, full; perhaps from a root BA, to sate, Lat. 
sat, sat-is, enough, sat-wr, ful ei; Lith, sot-2s, sit-is, sated, full; Goth. 
sath-s, sad-s, full F. i. 792; V.979- Ex. sated, satiate, satisfy, 
satire, assets; sad. 

882. Ψ BAD (= =4/ SAT), to sit. Skt. sad, to si 
(=¥8-yopa:), 1 sit; Lat. sed-ere, to sit; A.S. sittan, pt. 
Russ. sied-lo, Polish siod-lo, a saddle. F.i.792; C.i. 

Ex, sedentary, subside, see (a), sell (a); saddle; 


ground, sol-ea, sole ‘ct ‘Lat. lacrima for dacrima). 
8: δέος, Ἐκ, method, emdss, synod; probably we Ran 


. Base SAM, also found as SA. (at the base et word, 
together, together with. From the pronominal base he, this 
‘The pronoun occurs as Skt. so, he, Gk. ὁ (for go), see arty 
Gon. 4a, Α. 5. se, he, also as def. art. Hence, as a prefix, Skt. 
sam-, with, together, sam, prep. together with, wil Hence also 
Skt. “a the same. Sa- also means once, as in sa-krit, once. Cf. 
Gk. els, one, ἄμ-α, together with, dys, like, same, dp-oior, likes 
Lat. sim-ul, together, sim-ilis, like, sem-el, once, sin-guli, one by one, 
sem-per, continually, always; Goth, sama, same; Ὁ, HG. sam-an, 
together. F. i, 787; C. i. gor; V. 971. Ex. simultaneous, similar, 


ge ad iternal, avsemble; same, some. Also ace. 
AT, to string, bind; a better form is ¢/ SWAB, which 


wi-tare ar itare*), to avoid, wic-issim, changeably, by turns, wic- € see (no. Mo. 


ry 
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888. BAR, also SAL, to go, hasten, flow, spring forward. 
See also no. 451. Skt. si, to flow, sar-i, a waterfall, sar-a, water, 
salt, sal-ila, water; Gk. ἄλελομαι, I spring, ἅλ-μα, a leap; Lat. 
sal-ire, to leap, sal-tare, to dance, in-sul-a, island (in the sea), sal-ix, 
willow; A.S. seal-h, sallow, or willow. Also Gk. ἅλ-:, Lat. sal, 
salt, Α. 8. seal, salt (orig. as an adj.) ; Lat. ser-um, whey, Skt. sar-a, 
coagulum. F. i, 796; Ὁ. i. 167, 168; V. τοῖο. Ex. salient, sal- 
mon, saline, assail, saltation, desultory, exult, insult, result, sally, 
saltire, salad, salary, sausage, ser-ous, insular, consul, consult; salt, 
ae SAL, preserve, make safe, ki 

I. also » to k make safe, kee 
whole and sound, Zend Δαν (for κα τὴ, ἴὸ keeps Skt. sor-ea, all, 
whole: Gk. 8-05, whole, sound; Lat. ser-uare, to keep, 


 BARP (=4/SALB), to slip along, glide, creep. Ex- 
tended from 4/ SAR, to flow (no. 386). Skt. srip, to creep, sarp-a, 
a snake, sarp-is, butter; Gk. ἕρπ-ειν, to creep; Lat. serp-ere, to 
creep, also rep-ere (for srep-ere*), to creep; Α. 5. sealf, salve, oint- 
ment; Goth. salb-on, to anoint. And cf, Goth. sliup-an, to slip. F. 
i 798 C. i. 329; V. 1030. Ἐκ. serpent, reptile; salve. And see 
ip. 

/ BAL, (1) to flow, (2) to preserve; see nos. 386, 387. 
des. wae (=f 


a 
SIH), to wet, to pour. out. Skt. sick, to 

sprinkle, pour out; Gk. ἱκομάς, moisture, lx-ép, juice, the blood of 
gods; A.S, sta-an, to filter (prov. E. sile).  F.i. 7993 Ὁ. i. 168, ii, 
Ex. ichor. 


ΡΣ ; 
. γ᾽ SIW or BU, to sew, stitch together. Skt. εἰν, to sew, 
upite; Lat. su-ere, to sew; Goth. siw-jan, A.S. siw-ian, to sew. F. i. 


800; C. i. 477; V. 1042. Ex. suture; sew, seam. 
391. 80 to generate, produce. Skt. su, sti, to generate (see 
Benfey), sav-itri, the sun, sav-itrt, a mother, stimu, a son; Gk. d-s, 8 


sow, pig, vlés, a son; Lat. sws, pig, su-in-us, belonging to pigs; 
ALS. sugu, sti, sow, sto-tn, swine, su-nu, a son. F.i, 800; C.i. 477, 
493: V. 1046. Ex. sow (2), swine, son. Also sun, q.v. 

852, ν᾿ BU or BWA, to drive, to toss ; whence y/ SWAL, to 
agitate, boil up, swell (no. 460); 4/ SWAP, to move swiftly (no. 
435); also Teut, 4/ SWAM, to swim, and Teut. 4/ SWAG, to sway 
(below). Skt. sti, to cast, send, impel; Gk. σεύτειν, to drive, throw, 
hurl; σείειν (=oFé-yur), toshake, toss. F. i. 800; V. 1048. Hence 
Teut. / SWAM, to swim; see swim (1); «/ SWAG, to sway, nasa- 
lised as SWANG, to swing ; for examples, see sway, swing, swinge, 
swinele, swingle tree swink, 

8938. 4 SUK, also SUG (=4/ SUK), to flow, to cause to flow, 
to suck, (The root shews both forms.) Gk. éw-és, sap, juice; Lat. 
suc-us, juice, sug-ere, to suck ; Irish sugh, juice, sugh-aim, 1 suck in ; 
Α. 5, siig-an, to suck ; Russ. sof’, juice, sos-ate, to suck. F. i. 601; 
C. ti. 63; V. 990. Ex. opium; succulent, suction; suck; probably 
sap (1). Perhaps even soap. 

894. / SUB, to dry, wither. Skt. gust (for susk), to become dry 
or withered, as shewn by Zend Aush, to become dry; Gk. αὔ-ειν, 
αὔ-ειν, to wither, αὐσ-τηρός, harsh; A.S. sedr, dry. F. i. 802; Ὁ. i. 
490; V. 1053. Ex. austere; sear, sere, 

895. 4/ SKA, to cover, shade, hide; see no. 399. Skt. chhd-yd, 
shade; Gk. σκι-ἀ, shade, σκη-νή, a shelter; Irish sga-th, shade; 
ALS. sea-d, shade. F. i, 805; C. i. 206; V. 1054. Ex. scene; shade, 
shadow, shed. 

898. / SEA, variant of 4/ SAK, to cut (no. 377); hence, by 
extension, / SKAN, to cut, dig. See also nos. 398, 402, 403, 406, 
409, 411, 416. Skt. chho, to cut; Ahan, to dig, pierce, i,a mine, 
kshan, to wound ; Lat. can-alis, a cutting, dike, canal. Cf Gk. κείςειν, 
to cleave. F. i, 802; V.996. Ex. canal, channel, kennel (2); coney. 
Also scathe, g.v. 

‘397. 7 BEAG (=4/ SKAK), to shake. Skt. taj, to move to 
and fro; A.S. scac-an, sceac-an, to shake, keep moving. F. i. 804; 
Ψ. 1062. Ex. shake, shog, jog. 

398. γ᾽ SKAD (-:4/SKAT), to cleave, scatter, commoner in 
the weakened form SKID, which see; no. 411. Extended from 
BEA, to cut (po. 396). Skt. skkad, to cut; Gk. σκεδιάννυμι, 1 
‘scatter, burst as x48-n, ἃ tablet, leaf (orig. a cut piece, slice); 
Lat. scand-ula, a shingle ; A.S. scat-eran, to scatter. F.i, 805; C.i, 
3053 V.998. Ex. schedule; scatter, Here also belongs shed (1), of 
which ‘the d remained unshifted in the Teutonic languages ;’ Curtius, 


4, 306. 
SEAD (=4/ SKAT), to cover; extension of Y SKA, 


H 


890. 
to cover (no. 395). Skt. εὐδαά, to cover ; Lat. sgud-ma, (for squad- 
ma?),a scale; ¢@-sa (for ead-sa*), a hut, cottage, cas-sis (for cad-sis*), 


a helmet, cas-trum (for cad-trum'*), a Tort (protection), pl. catra, a | 
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© cot of shelters, a camp; A.S. kat, ahat. F. i806; V. 1064. Ex. 


casino, eassock, castle; hat. 

400. ¥ SAND, to spring, spring up, climb. Skt. stand, to 
jump, jump upwards, ascend, also to jump down, to fall; Gk. oxdr8- 
‘doy, ihe spring of ἃ trap, the piece of wood which springs up and 
closes a trap ; Lat. seand-ere, to climb, sed-la (for skad-la *), a ladder. 
Fei 806; ©. i204; V. 1068, Ἐχ. scandal, slander; sean, ascend, 


descend, scale (3), escalade. 
401. Vaan, to shine, glow. Skt. ckand, orig. form 


gchand, to shine, chand-ra, the moon, ckand-ana, sandal-wood tree; 
Gk. €av6-4s, bright yellow; Lat. cand-ere, to shine, cand-ela, candle, 
cand-idus, white, F. i, 806; V. 1068, Ex. candle, candid; also 
sandal-swood, 

402. γ' SKAP, to hew, to cut, to chop; an extension from 
of BEA, to cut (no.396). Skt. chap, to grind; Gk. κύπ. τειν, to cut, 


hew, xdw-av, a capon ; Lat. cdp-us, edp-o, capon, scdp-a, cut twigs, ἃ 
broom of twigs; Ὁ. Du. kop-pen, to chop, De happen to chop. cat, 
G. kap-pen, to cut, chop poll; Α. 5. scedp, a sheep, cognate with 
Pol. shop, ἃ sheep. 807; 187; V. 1071. Ex. comma, 


apocope, capon ; scullion; chop, chub, chump, sheep; also hamper (1). 
ΚΟ ΨΈΚΑΡ τον SKAP ον SKAB), 4 dig, scrape, shave, 
shape; probably orig. the same as the preceding. Gk. σκάπ'τειν, to 
dig. σκάφτη, oxip-os, a hollow cup; Lat. scab-ere, to scrape, scratch; 

. skap-oti, to shave, cut; Russ. hop-ate, to dig; A.S. scapan, 
sceap-an, to shape, scaf-an, sceaf-an, to shave, scab, ἃ scab, sip, a ship. 
F. i, 807; C. i. 204; V. 1073. Ex. shape, shave, ship, scab, shabby, 
shaft. Pethaps scoop. 

404. , to throw, to prop up. Skt. kskap, to throw; 
Gk, σκήπετειν, to throw, hurl, also to prop up, σκῆποτρον, a staff to 
lean on; Lat. scip-io, a staff, scam-num (for scap-num 5), prop, stool. 
F. i. 809; C. i. 204; V. 1076. Ex. sceptre; shambles. “@ Curiius 
refers shaft here, comparing Russ. kopié, a pike, lance, 

405. γ᾽ SKAR, to move hither ‘and thither, to jump, hop, 
stagger or go crookedly. Skt. sthal, to stumble, stagger, falter; 
Gk. σκαίρ-ειν, to skip, σκαλ-ηνός, uneven, crooked, σκολτιός, crooked. 
F.i, 810; V. 1078, Ex. scalene; and prov. E. squir-m, to wriggle 
(see note to worm). See also crook. 

406. 4 SKAR or SKAL, to shear, cut, cleave, scratch, dig. 
Gk. uelp-ew, to shear, oxéAAcw, to hoe; Lith. skl-ti, to cleave; 
Lat. scor-tum, leather (flayed hide), cor-ium, leather, cor-tex, bark, 
cur-tus, short, cal-uus, bald (shorn) ; Icel. skil-ja, to separate; A.S. 
seer-an, to shear, sceal-e, shell, husk, scale, seell, shell. F. i. 813, 
813; C.i, 181; V. 1080. Ex. scorch, euivass, curt; shear, share, 
sheer (2), jeer, sear (2), scare, score, share, short, shore, callow, scale (1), 
seale (2), scall, scald (2), scalp, scallop, skill, shelf, shell. Perhaps shield. 

407. / SKAR, to separate, discem, sift. Lith. skir-ti, to 


separate; Gk. κρίνειν, to separate, decide, xpi-ois, decision, cwap-ia, 
dross ; Lat. cer-nere, to separate, cer-tus (set apart), decreed, certain; 
eri-brum, a sieve. F. i, 8113 C. i. 191, 205; V. 1087. Ex. crisis, 
critic, scoria; concern, decree, discern, certain, garble, &c. 

408. «/ ΒΚ ΑΒ or SKAL, to resound, make a noise; whence 
Teut. base SKRI, to scream. ‘G. erschal-len (pt.t. er-seh-il), to re 
sound ; Icel. skjal-la (pt.t. skal), to clatter, slam; Lith. skal-iti, to 
bark ; Swed. shri-a, to shriek. “F. i. 812, Ex. scold, scream, screech, 

thened form of 
Σ δ οὐ found in the form 8! Η. Skt. 
tip-dna, a sword; Gk. oxopx-ios, scorpion (stinger), καρανός, crop, 
fruit (what is cut); Lat. carp-ere, to pluck, wealp-ere, seulp-ere, to cut, 
seribvere, to write (orig. to scratch); Lith. kirp-ti, to shear; A.S. 
haerf-est, harvest (cut crop), scearp, sharp, cutting. F.i. 8113 C. i, 
177} V. 1100, Ex. scorpion, scarify ; scalpel, sculpture, scribe, scrofula; 
sharp, scarf (1), harvest, And see grave(1). Also scratch, from ἃ 


form , 
 SKAL, (1) to cleave, (2) to resound; see nos, . 

ag VeKAw, to look, see, perceive, beware Sid tee . 
wise; Gk. κοιέω, I observe; Lat. cau-ere, to beware, cau-tio, caution, 
O. Lat. coira, Lat. cura, care; Lith. haw-dti, to preserve ; 
A.S. sceaw-ian, to look, see, behold. F.i. 815; C. i. 186; V. 1110, 
Ex, caution, cure, secure, sure, accurate, caveat; shew, show, scavenger. 
Perhaps acoustic, q.v. 

-/ BEID, to cleave, part; weakened form of ψ' SKAD, 
to separate; see no. 398. Skt. chhid, to cut, divide; Gk. σαίζεαν 
(=anid-yew), to split; Lat. scind-ere (pt. t. scid-i), to cleave, cad-ere 
(ptt. ceeid i), to cut, ca-lum (for caed-lum*), a chisel, ca-mentum 
(for ced-mentum*), chippings of stone, Aomi-cida, man-siayer; A.S. 
seé-8, Swed. skid-a, a sheath (that parts). F. i. 815; C. i, 306; V. 
998, 1001. Ex. schism, schist, zest, squill; shingle (1), caesura, Ἀοπεῖ. 
cide, chisel (2), abscind, decide, circumcise, cement; sheath. shide, skid, 
g fick separates cadere from seindere, assigning to the former a root 

‘IDH ; this seems quite needless, see C, i. 306. 
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412. / SKU, to cover, shelter. Skt. sku, to cover; Gk. σκευ.ἡ, 
clothing, oxi-ros, xi-ros, skin, xei-Oaw, to hide; Lat. ew-tis, skin, 
seu tum, ἃ shield, ob-seu-rus, covered over, dark; O. H. G. 
shi-ra, “a shed, stable; Dan. sku-m, scum (a covering) ; Teel. shje 
shelter, Dan. skiwle, to hide, sku-le, to scowl (peep); A. 8. λὲ 
a house, Aj-d, hide, skin, Ajd-an, to hide, ἀγ-ὅ, a haven (shelter) ; 
Icel. sh, a cloud.” F. i, 816; C.i. 207; V.1114. Ex. obscure, 
cuticle, escutcheon, scuttle (1), esquire, equerry; hide (1), hide (2), 
house; scum, scowl, sky, sheal, shieling. 

418. 4f SKU, also extended to ‘SxuT (= a SKUD), to move, 
shake, fly, fall, drop. Skt. chyu (for orig. ρεάγι), to move, fly. fall, 
a-chywta, unshakeable, chyut, pehyut, to drop; Lat. quat-ere, to shake, 
con-cut-ere, to shake together ; O. Sax. skud-dian, to shake. Ε. 1.817; 
‘Vz. 1322, Ex. diseuss, concussion, percussion, rescue, quash ; shudder. 

414, γ᾽ SKUD (=./SKUT), or SKUND, to eee a jut 
out, project, shoot out, shoot ; weakened form of 4/ D, to 
spring (above). Skt. skund, the same as skand, to jump, go by 
leaps; Lat. caud-a, tail (proj tion), eaud-ex, stump of a tree, cod-ex, 
bit of wood, tablet; Icel. skjét-a, to shoot, skit-i, a taunt, ski-ta, to 
jut out; ALS. scedt, a projecting comer, comer of a sail, sheet, 
‘scedt-an, to shoot, dart, rush. 806; V. 1118, Ex. code, 
codicil; scout (3), scout (2), ΗΝ ΤῊ ‘shoot, shot, shut, shuttle, 
sheet, scot, seud. "Perhaps also kite. 

415. γ᾽ SKUBH (= ν᾿ SKUB), to become agitated, be shaken ; 
hence to push, sbove. Extended from ψί SKU, to move (πο. 43) 
Skt. yk, to become agitated (causal form, to agitate', 
agit: kshobs-ana, adj. shaking; Lith, skub-us, active, bast 
Goth. skiub-an, A,S. setif-an, to shove. F,i. 818. Ex. shove, shy, 

le, sheaf, shovel. 

6. γ᾿ BKUR, also 4 SKU, to cut, scratch, furrow, flay, 
weakened form of ψ SEAR, to cut (no. 406). Skt. ἀελωτ, to cut, 
scratch, furrow, chAur, to cut; Gk. oxip-or, chippings of stone, 
ξυρτόν, a razor, xpo-d, hide, χρῶμα, skin, colour, ornament, tone; 
Lat. scru-ta, broken pieces, scru-tari, to search into, seru-pus, a sharp 
stone, seru-pulus, a small sharp stone, scruple; A.S. sera-d, a 
garment (orig. ἃ hide). F. i. 18: V. 1119. | Ex. achromatic; 
eryple scrutiny; shroud, shred ; scroll. 

417, of 8KLU, to shut ΠΝ by Fick under KLU). Gk. 
κλεί-ειν, to shut, κλη-ἦν, a key, κλοι-ὄς, a dog-collar; Lat. clau-is, 
a key, Ὁ shut; O. H.G. slinz-w, I shut; Russ. dio-ch’, a 
key. F. i. 541; C. i. 1843 V. 1123. | Ex. claviele, elose (1), 
close (2), enclose, include, seclusion, recluse, δίς. 

STA, to stand, whence various extended forms; see the 
roots STAK, STAP, STABH, STAR, STU ; nos. 419, 423, 
424, 426, 430. Hence also the Teutonic bases STAM, to stop, 
STAD, to stand fast, noted just below. Skt. sthd, to stand; ΟἹ 
“Lory-r, I stood, t-orn-w, I set, place; Lat. sfa-re, to stand, si-st-ere, 
to set; Russ. sfodate, to stand; Lith. sté-ti, to stand. Also (from 
Teut, base STAD) Α. 8. stand-an, pt. t. stéd, to stand, sted-e, a place, 
stead, &c,; and (from Teut. base STAM) A.S. stam-er, adj., stam- 
mering, Icel. stumla, to stumble. Ex. stoic, statics, apostasy, &c.; 
stage, stamen, &c.; see the long list given under Stand, to which 

histology, store, restore, restaurant, Aypostasis, imposthume, 

. of BTAK, also STAG Ce TSTAR), to stick or stand 
fast; extension of 4/ BTA, to stand (no. 418). Skt. stak, to resist ; 
Lith, stok-as, ἃ post ; Lat. stag-mum, a still pool. F. 1. 820; V. 1136. 
Ex. agate, stanch, stanchion, stank, tank. Perhaps stannary. 4| The 
E. stock is better d from ψ' STAG, to thrust (no. 421). 

420. γ᾽ BEAG (=4/STAK), to cover, thatch, roof over, Skt. 
λας, to cover; Gk. στέγειν, to cover, στέγη, τέγιη, roof; Lat. 
teg-ere, to cover, teg-ula, ἃ S. pac, thatch; Du. daf, thatch, 
τ sence dek- tem, to cover; Irish ‘igh ‘a house. F. i. 822; Ci. 228; 

8 νὰν protect, tegument, tile ; thatch, deck, tight. 

ΕἾ (= STAK, STANK, STANG), to thrust 
against, to touch, also to smite, strike against, smell, stink, sting. 
See also 4/ STIG (no. 428). Gk. re-ray-dv, grasping; Lat. tax; 

(pt. t. te-tig-i), to touch, tae-tus, touch ; Goth. teb-an, to touch ; 


» 


ἐμ to take; Irish aca, a peg, pin, stang, a peg, pin; also Goth. 
stigg-kwan ( = sting-hwan), to smite, ga-stagg-kwan ( = ga-st 
to knock against, A.S. stine-an (pt. t. stanc), to smell (smi 
stacea, a stake, sfoce,a stake, G. stech-an (pt. t. stach, 
ES, sting, A.S. sting-an (pt. t. stang), to sting, cel: 

823; C.i. 269; V.1144. Ex. tangent, q.v.; tack 

stake, stock, stink, sting, stang, &c. 

rT / STAN, to make a loud noise, stun, thunder. Skt. sfan, 

to sound, sigh, thunder, sfan-ita, thunder; Gk. στέν-ειν, to groan, 
Erév-rwp, Stentor (loud-voiced); Lith. Hewat to groan; Russ. 
sten-ate, to groan; Lat. fon-are, to thunder; A.S. pwn-or, thunder, 
ton-ian, to thunder, Pun-ian, to thunder, stun-ian, to resound. F. i, 
B24: Ὁ. 1.262; V.1141. Ex. detonate; stun, thunder, q.v., astonish, 
asiow 
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423,  BTAP (=4/STAB), to cause to stand, make firm, 
Extended from 4/ STA, to stand; no. 418. Skt. «thipaya, to place, 
establish, causal of sta, to stand ; Lat. stip-es, a stake, post, stif-ulus, 
fast, firm, stip-ula, stubble; Goth. stat-s, A.S. staf, a staff (prop), 
AS. stif, stiff, staf-n, stef-n, stem-n, a stem, tree-trunk, F. i, 820; 
V. 1136. Ex. stipulate, stipend; staff, stiff, stifle, stem (1), stem Ω), 
stem (3). 

424, γ᾽ STABH (=4/STAP), to stem, stop, prop, orig. fo 
make firm; hence to stamp, step firmly. Extended from o STA, 
to stand; no. 418. Skt. stambs, to make firm or hard, stop, block up, 
stambh-a, a post, pillar, stem; Gk. στέμβ.ειν, to stamp, tread upon, 
στείβ- εἰν, to tread; Lith, stab-dyti, to hinder, stop; A.S. stemp-an, 
to stamp, stap-an, to step, atap-ui, a prop, support, staple. F. i. 821; 
Ν᾿ 1130, Ex. stamp, step, staple (1), staple (2). 

425. γ' ST. to strew, spread out; also found in the forms 
STRA, STLA, STRU, Skt. sri, stri, to scatter, spread, td-ra 
(for sti-ra*), a star (scatterer of light) ; Gk. στόρνυμι, 1 spread out; 
Lat. ster-nere (pp. stra-tus), to scatter, spread out, stra-men, straw, 
Ὁ. Lat. stla-tus, Lat. Ja-tus, spread out, broad, strivere, to lay in 
order, heap up, build; Lith. straja, straw; A.S. strea-w, straw, 
s'reo-wian, to strew, steor-ra, ἃ star. . 8245 C. i. 266; V. 1145. 
Ex. asterish, asteroid ; strest, structure, instrument, latitude, consterna- 
tion, stellar, stratum; strew, straw, star. 

|. of STAR or STAL, to be firm, also set, plate; extended 
from «/ STA, to stand; no. 418. Skt. sthal, to firm, sthir-a, 
firm; Gk. στέλελειν, to place, set, appoint, send, στύλοος, expedition, 
orhd-n, pillar, orep-eés, firm, oreip-a, barren; Lat. ster-ilis, barren, 
stol-idus, stolid, stul-tus, foolish (fixed); G. starr, fixed, staring, 
A.S. star-ian, to stare, steal, stall, station, stil-le, still. F. i. 820, 


821; C. i. 261, 263; V. 1131. Ex. stereoscope, stereotype, apostle, 
diastole, stole; sterile, stolid, stultify; stare, stall, still, stale (1), 
stalk, stilt, stout ; stallion. 


stale . 

tap '/ STARG, STRAG, to stretch tight; variants STRIG 
and STRUG. Extended from 4/ STAR, to spread out; no. 425. 
Gk. στραγγ ἀλη, a halter, orpayy-<s, twisted tightly ; Lat. string-ere 
(pp. stric-tus), to draw tight; Lith. strég-ti, to stiffen, freeze; A.S. 
steare, stiff, stark, strang, strong. F. i. 826; V. 1150.. Ex. 
strangle; stringent, strict, strait; stark, strong, string ; also strike, 
stroke, sireah, εἰσαεὶ, ν which see. 


instigate, instinct, prestige, di igvish, ‘extinct, simulate 
style (1); stick (2), stitch, steak, stickleback ; ‘End see « stick (1), sting. 

429, ν᾿ STIGH (=4/ STIG), to stride to climb. Skt. stigh, 
to ascend, assail ; Gk. oreix-av, to ch, orly-of, a row; Lith. 
staig-us, hasty 5 A.S.stig-an, to climb. F.i8i6; ἄν 240; 
Ex. ‘acrostic, dis sdemiach τίν (1), aly (2), stile (1), sta 
stag. Probably vestige. 

. γ᾽ STU, to make firm, set, stop, weaker form of ¢/ STA, to 
stand (πο; 418) ; whence of STUP, to set fast. Skt. sthii nd, a pillar, 
sthi-rin, a pack-horse, strong beast, sthi-la, strong; Gk. o7i-ew, to 
erect, ord-Aos, αὶ pillar, στοὰ, portico, στύφτειν, to diaw (or force) 
together, στύπ-η, tow; Lat. stup-pa, tow, stup-ere, to be fixed with 
amazement; A.S. styb, a stub, sted-r, a steer; G. stop-pel, stubble. 
F. i. 82a; C. i, 266, 267; V. 1133, 1138. Ex. style (a), styptic, 
soic ; stop, stuff, stupid steer (1); stub, stubble, Also steer (2), q. ¥.5 
stud ΤΣ stubborn, stum; 

STU, to strike; extended forms STUD, to strike, beat, 
and arte, to beat. (1) Base STUD: Skt. ἐμά, to strike, 
push; Lat. tund-ere (pt.t. tuetud-i), to strike, beat; Goth. sfaut-an, 
to strike, (2) Base STUP: Gk, ronan, to strike, τύμαανον, ἃ 

drum, rvw-os, a stroke, blow; Skt. ¢up, to hurt. Ex. (1) contuse, 
obtuse; stoat, stutter; and see toot (2), thud: also (2) tympanum, type; 
nag PP prov. E. ἐμ, a ram (from its butting). 

“/ SNA, by-form SNU, to bathe, swim, float, flow. Skt. 
and, to bathe, snu, to distil, flow; Gk. »n-pés, flowing, wet, whexew, 
to swim, νάτειν, ναύκειν, to flow, vats, var-ds, a naind, vab-s, ship, 
vav-cia, seq sickness; Lat. nawis, ship, naw-ta, sailor, naw or, to 
sail, nacre, na-tare, to swim; Α. 5, na-ca, a boat. F. i. 828, ic 

i. 389; V.1158. Ex. aneroid, naiad; nave (2), naval, navigate, navy, 
nausea nautical, nautilus, Perhay nourish, nurse. 

433. 4 SNA, to bind together, fasten, especially with string or 
thread, Often given in the form NA; but see C. 3. Skt. 
snd-yu, tendon, muscle, string, snd-va, sinew, tendon; & vier, 
νήσθειν, to spin, vi-ya, thread; Lat. ne-re. to spin; O. Irish snd-the, 
thread, Irish. sna-thaim, I thread or string together, snai-dhe, thread., 
gina πα, a needle; A.S. né-di, Goth. ne-thla, a needle, And see 
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/ SNARB below; no. 434. F. i. 643; C. i. 393; V. 1014. Ex. 
needle: probably adder, ιν. 

434, γ᾽ SNAR, to twist, draw tight; longer form SNARK 
(=./ SNARH), to twist, entwine, ce a noose. Extended from 
BNA, to bind; no. 433. Gk. νεῦρον, nerve, sinew, cord, νευρ-ά, 

ing : Lat. ner-uus, nerve, sinew; A.S. snear.acord,string. Also 
Gk. νάρκ-η, cramp, numbness, νάρκ-ισσος, narcissus (from its narcotic 
properties); O. H. G. saerh-an, to twist, draw together ; A.S. near-u, 
closely drawn, narrow. F.i,829; C.i 393; V.1160, Ex. neuralgia, 
narcotic, narcissus; nerve; snare, narrow. 

435. of SNIGH (=9/ SNIG, also SNIW), to wet, to snow. 
Skt. sneh-a, moisture oil; Zend gnizh, to snow (Fick); Lat. nix (stem 
πίω), snow, ning-it, it snows; Lith. saig-ti, sning-ti, to snow; Gk. 
γίφ-ει (for vax-Fa*), it snows; Irish sxeack-d, snow; O.H.G. 
sniw-an, to snow; Goth, snaiw-s, A.S. ndw, snow. F. i, 828; C. i. 
398; V. 1162, Ex. snow. 

of ΒΥ, to bathe; see no. 432. 

}. BPA “or SPAN, to draw out, extend, increase; to 
have room, to prosper; to stretch, to pain; to spin. Skt. sphdy, to 
swell, increase, augment; Gk. ond-ev, to draw, πέντομαι, 1 work, 
am in need; Lat. spa-tium, space, room, pro-sper, increasing, pros- 

us; AS. spé-wan, to δὶ , spin-nan (pt. t. spann), to spin. 

i, 829; C. i. 337; V. 1162. Ex. spasm; space, prosperous, despair ; 
speed, spin, spindle, spinster. Probably pathos, patient, belong here; 
also 5 Monee penury, 

. AK, to spy, see, observe, behold. Skt. spag-a, ἃ spy; 
Gk. σκέπιτομαι (a curious change of owta-ropat*), 1 tee; ouomdn 
ἃ spy, on aim; Lat. spec-ere, to see, spec-ies, appearance, kind, spec- 
tare, to behold; O.H.G. speh-dn, to watch, espy. F. i, 830; C. i. 
205; V. 1172. Ex. scope, bishop, sceptic; species, special, spectre, 


speculate, suspicion. espy, 
438. γὶ SPAG or 


ΧΗ 
SPANG, to make a lond clear noise. Gk. 
speak clearly, φθέγο μα, voice, speech, 
resound; Swed. spink, a finch ; 
. diphthong, apophthegm or apothegm ; 


8 


Fi 
word); pethaps paddock (1). 
4 For roots SPAN SPANG, SPAND, see nos. 436, 438, 


440. γ᾽ SPAR, also SPALL, to quiver, jerk, struggle, kick, 


fling, flutter. Skt. sphur, to throb, struggle; Gk. σταίρ-ειν, to 
struggle, opaip-a, a ball (to toss), πάλ-λειν, to hurl, fling, ψάλ-λειν, 
to twitch (esp. the strings of a harp; Lat. sper-nere, to despise 
(kick away), pel-lere, to drive, dust, pul-ex, a flea (jumper), 
palgeira, eye-brow (twitcher), pa-pil-io, butterfly (flutterer), pé-pul-us, 
poplar (quiverer); A.S. speor-nan, to kick against; G. sich sper-ren, 
to struggle, fight. F. i. 831; C.i. 358; 01178. Ex. palestra, 
catapult, sphere, pralm; pulse (1), pulsate (which see for list of words); 
puce, ‘lion, poplar, spar (3); spurn, &c, 

# SPARK, to sprinkle, to bespot, to scatter. Skt. prish, 
to sprinkle; Gk. περκινός, spotted; Lat. sparen dirty (spotted), 
sporeere (for spare-ere*), to scatter, sprinkle; Α. 8. prie-w, a dot? 

i, 669: C. i. 340; V. 1187. 


Ex. perch (2); sparse, asperse, dis- 
perse; prick? 
of SPARG, to crack, split, crackle, spring; an extension 
of # SPAR, to quiver (no. δ, 


Skt. sphwrj, to thunder; Gk. 
σφάραγος, a cracking, crackling; Icel. sprak-a, to crackle; A.S. 
sprec-an, to speak, spear-ca, ἃ spark (from crackling wood), sprine-an, 
spring-an, to start forth, spring, sprenc-an, spreng-an, to scatter, 

FO, spark), 


466; V. t191. 
(2), ἐς 
‘or 4/ SPAL, to quiver, see no. 440. 
ha of SPU, to blow, puff. Skt. pup-phu-sa, the lungs; Gk. 
Yorgi, breath, φυ-σάω, I blow, φύ-σκα, blister; Lat. pu-s-wla, pu-s-tuli 
posto, blisters Lith. ple, to blow, pute a bladder. Cf. 1375 
“dig Ex pueudonym,peychicals putule, And ol. pf: 
. f SPU, BPIW, to spit out. Compare the root above. 
Gk, πτά ει, to spit outs Lat. spweres AWS. piiman. F. i, 835 
᾿ 191. . Spew OF spue; APS spume. 
‘448. of SMA, to rab, stroke! longer form SMAR, to rub 
over, smear, wipe ; and see no. 449. Gk. σμά-ειν, σμήςχειν, to rub, 


Ex. fallible, fail, false; fall, fell. “Probably pall 
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ROOTS. 

‘wipe; σμύρτιτ, emery for polishing, μύρ-ον, ointment; IceL smor, 
ron grease, butter; A.S. smer-u, fat, smer-iam, to besmear; Lith. 
smar-sas, fat, smal-a, tar. F, i, 836; V.1198. Ex. smear, besmear, 


smire 

447. γ᾽ SMAR, to remember, record. Skt. smri, to remember, 
desire, record, declare; Gk. dp-rvs, a witness; Lat. me-mor-ia, 
remembrance, me-mor, mindfal. F, i. 836; C. i. 411; V. 1201. Ex. 
martyr; remembrance, commemorate. 

448, ‘YBMAERD, to pain, cause to smart. Skt. mrid, to rub, 
grind, crush; Gk. σμερδ-αλέον, terrible; Lat. mord-ere, to bite, pain, 
sting; A.S. smeort-an, to smart. F. i, 836; C. i, 406; V. 1207. 
(But the above analogies are doubtful: at feast the Skt. word may 


be referred to of from 4/ MAR, to pound, grind.) Ex. 
smart, 
449,  SMARD or SMALD (=./SMALT), to melt as 


butter, become oily, to melt. Extended from ψ SMAR, to smear 
(no. 446). Ο. Du. smait, liquid butter; O. Swed, smait-a, ptt. 
smalt, to become liquid, Swed. smalt-a, to smelt. F. i. 836. Ex. 
smelt, smalt, enamel, mute (2). 

450. 4/ SMI, to smile, to wonder at. Skt. smi, to smile, saw-ra, 
smiling; Gk. μει-δάω, 1 smile; Lat. mi-rus, wonderful, mi-rare, to 
wonder at; Swed. smi-la, Dan. smi-le, to smile; Russ. smie-Fa’, a laugh. 
F. 1. 836 ; Ὁ. i. 409; V. 1208. Ex. miracle, marvel; smile, smirk. 

451. ¥ SRU, also STRU, to flow, stream, Allied to «/SAB, 
to flow (no. 386). Skt. srw, to flow, sro-tas, a stream; Gk. ῥέειν, to 
flow, ῥεῦ-μα, flood, ῥν-θμός, rhythm (flow, in music); Lith. srws-eti, 
to flow, stream, srow-e, current; Russ. strw-ia, stream; Α. 5, stred-m, 
stream ; Irish sro-th, stream. Ε. i. 887; C.i. 4393 V. 1210. Ex. 
rheum, rhythm, catarrh, diarrhea ; stream, streamer. 

4 For roots SWA, SWAL, SWAP, and the Teutonic bases 
SWAM and SWAG, see nos. 292, 455, 460. Also no. 457. 

452, γ᾽ SWAD (=4/ SWAT), to please, to be sweet, esp. to 
the taste. Skt. svad, suid, to taste, eat, please, :wid-u, sweet; Gk. 
ἠδιύς, sweet ; Lat. sud-uis (for suad-uis*), sweet; Goth. sut-s, A.S. 
swlt~e, sweet. F. i, 840; C. i. 82; V. 1214. Ex. swasion, per 
suade, assuage; sweet. 

453. 4/ SWAN, to resound, sound. Skt. svan, to sound, seae-a, 
sound ; Lat. son-are, to sound; W. sain, sound; A.S. swis-sian. to 
sound, resound. F.i 840; V.1217. Ex. sound (3), sonata, soanet, 
‘person. parson, sonorous, unison, δίς. 

454. «/ SWAP (=4/SWAB), to sleep, slumber. Skt. svap, to 
sleep; Gk. ὕπενος, sleep; Lat. sop-or, sleep, :om-nus (for sop-nus®), a 
dream; Russ. sp-ate, to sleep; A.S. swefw, a dream. F. i. 841; 
C. i. 360; V. 1218, Ἐκ. soporific, somniferous. 

‘a5. =A SWAP, to move swiftly, cast, throw, strew; weakened 
form BWIP, to sweep; see no. Ὁ. Lat. sup-are, to throw, 
whence Lat. dis-sipare, to scatter, dissipate; Lith. sup-ti, to rock (a 
cradle); A'S, swifran, to move quickl; ip-an, to sweep along, 
rush, to sweep. Fi. 841; V. 1051. Ex. dissipate; swift, swivel, sweep, 


966. γ BWAR, to murmur, hom, buzz, speak. Of imitative 
origi . svi, to sound, svarea, sound, voice, tone; Gk. es 2 
shepherd's pipe; Lat. su-sur-rus, a murmur, whisper; Lith, sur-me, 
pipe, fife; Russ. svir-iele, pipe; G. schwir-ren, to hum, buzz; A.S. 
swear-m, ἃ Swarm, swer-ian, pt. t. swér, to swear (orig. to speak, af- 
firm). F. i, 841; Ὁ. i, 4423 V.1220. Ex, syringe, syringa (pro- 
Dably also siren, q.v.); swarm, swear, answer, Perhaps swerve 
Perhaps absurd. 

457. γ᾽ SWAR, also SWAL, to shine, glow, bum. Skt. svar, 
splendour, heaven, stir-a, sun; Gk. σείρειος, dog-star, Sirius, oéA-as, 
splendour, ced-frn, moon; Lat. ser-enus, bright, s3/, sun; A.S. 
swel-an, to glow, prov. E, sweal, to singe. F. i, 842; Ψ. 1221. Ex. 
serene, solar; and see notes upon swart, sultry. 

8. γ' SWAR, sometimes given as BAR, to string, to bind; 
also to hang by a string, to swing. Skt. rar-it, thread; Gk. σειρά, 
a rope, εἴρ-ειν, to fasten, bind; Lat. ser-ere, to string, range, fasten, 
ser-ies, ἃ series; Lith, swer-ti, to weigh (swing), swyr-dti, also swir-ti, 
to dangle, swing. C. i 441 (which see); V. 1224. Ex. series, 
assert, concert (q.v.), dissertation, exert, insert, desert (1). 

WARBE, ta sup up, absorb, Gk. ῥοφ ἕω. I sup up, 


pin, sweat 
, sweat. Fi, 


sweat; A.S. stadt 
sudorifie; sweat, 


435 Οὐ i, 300; Ve 1531. Ex. 
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BRIEF INDEX TO THE ABOVE ROOTS. 


‘The following Index is merely a guide for finding the place, and does not enumerate all the forms, 


ad, 9, το. i, di-, 157, 158. pau, 214. 
ag, δ. dra, dra-, 161. Pi. pi-, 203-207. 
δ 6-8. pl, 220, 221. 
ἜΝ Pr, 215-311 
al, 16, 24. pa, pes 213. 
am, 15. ταν, 188-304. 
an, 11, τὴ, τί-, 305-309. 
ana, 12. τα, Tus, 310-315. 
ang, 13, Sa, sa, 375-388. 
μὴν 8, εἰ, giv 101, 102, sik, siw, 389, 390. 
ank, 4. sk-, 395-417. 
ap, 14. ga, us 103-105. sm-, 446-4! 
-19. i, i, 29-36. 
122, Κα, ka-, 39-68, 
ark, 20, 21. i-, 69-73. 
ars, 23. knad, 70. 
as, 27, 28. ki 
aw, 25, 2 
bha, bha- 


Be 

249-251 lip, 325. 
oe 247, 248. Ine lan, 326-329, 
hu, bhu-, 242-246, ma ma-, 252-269, 
uk, 222. mi, mi-, 270-274. 


da, da-, 143-156. 


dha, dha-, 162-167. . 


ma, mus, 75-279. 
ay ae, 175-183. 


dhigh, 168, k, 184. 
dhran, 172. δα, 185. γα, yar, 280-284. 
dbu, dha-, 169-172. a, pa-, 186-02, γα, yug, 285-287, 
dhw-, 173, 174. 


IV. DISTRIBUTION OF WORDS. 


The following is an attempt to distribute the words in the English 
language so as to shew the sources to which they originally belonged. 
‘The words selected for the purpose are chiefly those given in large 
type in the dictionary, to the exclusion of mere derivatives of secon- 
dary importance. The English list appears short in proportion, 
chiefly becanse it contains a large number of these secondary words, 
such as helpful, happiness, hearty, and the like. 

Thave no doubt that, in some cases, the sources have been wrongly 
assigned, through ignorance. Some indulgence is requested, on 
account of the difficulty of making the attempt on a scale so com- 
prehensive. The account of some words has been altered, by way of 
correction. The chief are: abyss, academy, accent, accept, accident, 
ace, advocate, aery, affray, agnail, agog, alabaster, albatross, alembic, 
allodial, ambuscade, ambush, anagram, anatomy, apocalypse, apo- 
cope, arabesque, archetype, askance, asperity, assay, assort, awe, 
baffle, bagatelle, balloon, ballot, balm, barouche, basil, bauble (2), 
beadle, beefeater, beryl, bestead, billion, blame, blaspheme, bouquet, 
boum (1), bowline, braze (2), broil (1), broil (2), buffoon, bunion, 
burly, butler, cape (2), caricature, cassia, catamaran, chap (2), 
chervil, chicory, chintz, choir, chyme, cinchona, clog, closet, clove (1), 
cock (1), cockatrice, comb(2), compose, condense, contrive, cotton(1), 
counterpane (2), crochet, czar, dauphin, delta, depose, diaper, diatribe, 
dignify, dismay, dispose, dolphin, dome, drag, draggle, dragoon, 
dribble, drip, engross, entail, excuse, exhilarate, expose, fardel, felon, 

feud (2), feudal, fief, flatter, flout, fray (2), furnace, furbish, furl, 
gallias, garment, gloze, grail (2), grapple, grimalkin, groats, hale 
Ὁ), haul, hobby (1), homicide, hubbub, hypotenuse, impose, ink, 
iota, irreconcilable, jade (2), laity, martingale, milch, mite (1), 
morris, orgies, overhaul, parricide (1), pate, penal, petroleum, petrfy, 
απ Ρὶ Plantain, poll, popinjay, prehistoric, punt (2), raccoon, 
singe, &c. 

ENGLISH. With the ion of some words of imitative 


origin, most of the following words can be found in Anglo-Saxon or 
in Middle English of the earliest period. 


a, aback, abaft, bed, abide (1), abide (2), ablaze, aboard, abode, 
about, above, abreast, abroad, accursed, ache, acknowledge, acorn, 
acre, ΚΕΝ addled, ado, adown, adrift, adze, afar, afford, affright, 
afloat, afoot, afore, airesh, a aft, after, sftermos, ‘afterward, afterwards, 
again, against, agay ; aghast, ail, one, aground, ahead, ab 

‘alack?, alder, al erm, αὶ ahs alight(a), 

y, almighty, almost, al along, al read} 
although, altogether, alway, always, am, amain, amid, amidst, 

and, anent, anew, angle (2), ankle, an- 
‘answer, ant, anvil, any, ape, apple, arbour, 
arch (2), are, aright, arise, arm (1), arrant/, arrow, arrow-root, arse, 
art (1), as (1), ash, ashamed, ashes, ashore, aside, ask, asleep, aspen, 
asp, ass, astern, astir, astonished (modified by French), astound (modi- 
fied by French), astride, asunder, at, athirst, atone, auger, aught, 
‘awake, awaken, aware, away, awl, awork, awry, axe (ax), axle, 


Αγ}, ay (aye). 
baa, babble, back, bag, baim, bake, bale (2), balk (1), balk (2), 

ere banns, band (1) (bond), Bandog, ὃ bane, bank (1), banns, bantling, 
bare, bark (3), barley, barm(1), barm (2), bam, Qt (2), barton, 
bass (2) (barse, brasse), bast, batch, bath, bathe, be- (prefix), 
be, beacon, bead, beam (1), beam (2), bean, bear (1), bear (2), 
beard, beat, beaver (1), beck (1), ‘beckon, become, bed, bedew, be- 
dight, bedim, bedizen ?, bedridden, bedstead, bee, beech, beer, 
beetle (1), beetle (2), beetle (3), befall, before, beforehand, beg, 

t, begin, begone, behalf, behave, behaviour (with F. suffix), 

behead, behest, behind, behold, behoof, behove, belch, belie, believe, 
bell, bellow, bellows, belly, belong, beloved, below, belt, bemoan, 
bench, bend, beneath, benighted, bent-; ‘benumb, bequeath, be- 
quest, bereave, berry, berth, ‘beseech, bescem,, beset, beahrew, 
Beside, besides, besom, bes} bestow, bestrew, enti, bethink, 
betide, betimes, betoken, betroth, better, best, between, betwixt, 
beware, bewilder, bewitch, bewray, beyond, bid(1), bid (2), bide, 
bier, biestings (beestings), bill (1), bin, bind, birch, bird, 
bisson, bit (1), bit (2), bitch, bite, bitter, black, bladder; blade, 
Diain, blanch 2}, bar, Bet, blatant, bla (1), blaze (2), blazon (1), 
bleach, bleak (1), bleak (2), bleat, bleb, bleed, blench, blend, 
bless, blight, blind, blindfold, blink, bliss, blister, blithe, blood, 
blossom, blotch, blow (), blow (2), blow (3), blubber, blurt, blush, 
boar, board, boat, bode, bodice, body, boil (2), bold, bolster, bolt, 
bond, bone, bonfire, book, boom (1), boot ot (2) bore (1), bore ( 
borough, borrow, bosom, bottom, bough, bounden, bourn = burn (2), 
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bow (1), bow (2), bow (3), bower, bowl (2), bow-window, bracken, 
braid, brain, brake (2)?, bramble, brand, bran new, brass, braze (2), 
breach, bread, breadth, break, breast, breath, breech, breeches 
(breeks), breed, breese, brew briar (brier), bridal, bride, bridegroom, 
bridge, bridle, bright, brim, brimstone, brine, bring, bristle, brittle, 
broad, broker, brood, brook (1), brook (2), broom, broth, brothel, 
brother, brow, brown, brown-bread, buck (1), bucket (or C.), buck- 
wheat, bud ?, bull (1), bum, bundle, bunting (1)?, bunting (2)? bur- 
den (1) (burthen), burgher, burial, burn, burr (bur), burrow, burst, 
Dury (1), bury (2), busy, but (1), butterfly, buxom, buy, buzz, by. 

cackle, calf, call, callow, calve, can (1), can (2), care, carp (1)?, 
carve, cat, caterwaul, catkin, caw, chafer (cock-chafer), chaff, 
chaffinch, chap (1) (chop), char (1), char (2), charlock, chary, 
chat, “chatter, cheek, chew (chaw), chicken,’ chide,  chilblain, 
child, chill, chin, chincough, chink (1), chink (2), chip, chirp, 
chit, choke, choose, chop (1), chough, chuck (2), chuckle, churl, 
tinder, clack, clam, clank, clash, clasp, clatter, claw, clay, clean, 
cleave (1), cleave (2), clew (clue), click, cliff, climb, clinch 
(clench), cling, clink, clod, clot, cloth, clothe, cloud, clough, 
clove (2), clover, cluck, clump}, cluster, clutch, clutter (1), clutter 
(2), coal, cobweb, cock (1), cod (1), cod (2), coddle, codling (1), 
codling (2), cold, collier, collop}, colt, comb, come, comely, con (1), 
cony (coney)?, coo, cool, con (1), cot (cote), cove, cow (1), cowl (1), 
cowslip, crab (1), crabbed, crack, craft, crake (corn-crake), cram, 
cramp, cranberry, crane, crank (1), crank (2), crank (3), crave, craven, 
creak, creek, creep, cress, crib, crick, cricket (2), crimp, cringe, 
crinkle, cripple, croak, crook, crop, crouch, croup (1), crow, 
crowd (1), crumb, crumple, crunch, crutch, cud, cuddle, cuff (2) 1, 
culver (1), cunning (2), curse?, cushat, cuttle, cuttle-fish. 

dab (1), dabble, daisy, dale, dally, dam (1), damp, dandle, 
dare (1), dark, darkling, darksome, darling, daughter, daw, dawn, 
day, dead, deat, deal (Ὁ), deal (2), dear, dearth, Geath, deed, deem, 
deep, deer, delve, den, dent, depth, dew, didapper, dig, dike, dill, 
dim, dimple, din, ding, dingle, dingy, dint, dip, distaff, ditch, dive, 
dizen, dizzy, do (1) (did, done), do (2), dodge, doe, doff, dog f, dole, 
dolt, don (1), donkey, doom, doomsday-book, door, dotage (with F. 
fix) dotard (with F. xfs) dote, dough, doughty, dovt, dove, 
dovetail, dowse (3), draff, draft, drain, drake, draught (draft), draw, 
drawl, dray, dread, dream (1), dream (2), dreary, drear, drench, 
drift, ‘drill (2), drink, drive, drivel (Celtic?), drizale, drone (1), 
drone (2), drop, dross, drought, drove, drown, drowse (drowze), 
drab, drum}, drunkard (with F. suffix), drunken, drunk, dry, dub, 
duck (1), duck (2), dull, dumb, dump?, dumpling?, dung, dup, dusk, 
dust, dwale, dwarf, dwell, dwindle, ἄγε. 

each, eagre, ear (1), ear (2), ear (3), earl, early, earn, earnest (1), 
earth, earwig, east, easter, eat, eaves, ebb, edge, eel, egg(t), eh, 
eight, either, eke (1), eke (2), elbow, eld, elder (1), elder (2), eldest, 
eleven, elf, ell, elm, else, ember-days, embers, emmet, empty, end, 
enough, ere, errand, erst, eve (even), even, evening, ever, every, 
‘everywhere, evil, ewe, eye, 

fadge, fag?, fag-end?, fain, fair(1), fall, fallow, fang, far, fare, 
farrow, farther, farthest, farthing, fast (1), fast (2), fasten, fastness, 
fat (1), fat(2), father, fathom, fear, feather, fee, feed, feel, fell (1), 
fell (2), fell (3), felly, felloe, felt, fen, fem, ferry, fester, fetch, 
fetter, feud (1), few, fey, fickle, field, eldfare, fiend, δρῶ, Εἰς (2), 
fill, fillip, film, filth, fin, finch, find, finger, fir, fire, first, fish, fist, 
fit (2), five, flabby (perhaps Scand.), flag (1), flap (2), flax, flay, flea, 
fleece, fleet (1), fleet (2), fleet (3), fleet (4), flesh, flicker, flight, 
flint, Hirt, flitch, float, flock (1), fiood, floor, flow, fluke (1), flutter, 
fly, foal,’ foam, fodder, foe, fald, folk, follow, food, foot, for (1), 
for- (2), forbear, forbid, ford, fore, fore-arm (1), fore-bode, fore 
father, fore-finger, forefoot, forego (2), foreground, forehand, fore- 
head, foreknow, foreland, forelock, foreman, foremost, forerun, fore- 
see, foreship, foreshorten, foreshow (foreshew), foresight, forestall, 
foretell, forethought, foretoken, foretooth, foretop, forewam, forget, 
forgive, forgo (forego), forlorn, former, forsake, forsooth, forswear, 
forth, fortnight, forty, forward, foster (1), foul, foundling, four, fowl, 
fox, fractious, frame, freak (1), freak (2), free, freeze, fresh, fret (t), 
fret (2), Friday, friend, fright, frog (1), frog (2)}, from, frore, frost, 
froward, fulfil, full (1), falsome, furlong, furrow, further, furze, fuss, 
futtocks, fazz-ball. 

gainsay, gall (1), gallow, 
 gannet, gape, gar (1), garfi 


llows, gamble, game, gammon (2), 
gander, fish, garlic, gate, gather, gawk, 
gear, get, gew-gaw, ghastly, ghost, gibberish, giddy, gift, εἰξεὶο, 
gild, gin (1), gird (1), gird (2), girdle, give, glad, glare, glass, glaze, 
£leam, glean (modified by French), glede (1), glede (2), glee, glib (3), 
glide, glisten, glister, gloom, glove, glow, gnarl, gnarled, gnat, 
gnaw, go, goad, goat, god, goddess (with F. suffix), godfather, god- 
head, godwit, gold, good, good-bye, goodman, goose, gorbellied, 
‘gorcrow, gore (1), gore (2), gorse, goshawk, gosling, gospel, gossa- 


Mer, Bossip, grasp, grass, grave (1), gray, graze (2), great, greedy, $ 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORDS (ENGLISH). 
4 ἐπα, greet (1), greet (a), gride, grim, grin, grind, gripe, grisly, 
grist, 


Fistle, grit, groan, groats, groom, grope, ground, groundlingy 
groundsel, groundsill, grout, grove, grow, grub, grunt, guest, gui 
(gild), guilt, gum (1), gut. 
‘ha, hack (1), haddock ?, haft, hag, haggard (2), haggle (1), hag- 
gle (2), hail (1), hair, half, halibut, hall, hailoo (halloa), hallow, halt, 
halter, halve, halyard (halliard), ham, hammer, hamper (1), 
handcuff, bandicap, handicraft, handiwork (handywork), handle, 
handsel ἢ (hansel), handsome, handy (1), handy (2), hang, hanker, 
hansom, hard, hare, barebell, hark, harm, harp, harrier (1), har 
rier (2), harrow (harry), hart, harvest, hasp, bat, hatch (1), batch (2), 
hatches, hate, hatred, haulm (halm, haum), have, haven, havoc!, 
haw, hawk (1), hay, hazel, he, head, headlong, heal, heaith, heap, 
hear, hearken, hearsay, heart, hearth, heart's-ease, hearty, heat, 
heath, eathen, heather, heave, heaven, heavy, hedge, heed, 
heel (1), heel (2), heft, heifer, heigh-ho, height, hell, helm (1), 
helm (4), helmet, help, helve,’ hem (1), hem (2), hemlock, hea, 

ce, henchman, ber, μετά (1), herd (3), here, heriot, herring, est, 
hew, hey, heyday (2), hiecough (hiccup, hicket), hide (1), hide (2), 
hide (3), hide (4), hie, higgle, high, highland, hight, hilding, hill, 
hilt, hind (1), hind (2), hind (3), hinder, hindmost, ‘hint, hip (1), 
hip(a) (hep), hire, his, hiss, hist (or Scand.), hitch, hithe (hythe), 
hither, hive, ho (hoa), hoar, hoard, hoarhound (horehound), hoarse, 
hob (1) (or hub), hobble, hobnob (habnab), hockey, hold (1), hole, 
holibué, holiday, holiness, hollow, holly, holm, holm-oak, holt, 
holy, home, homestead, hone, honey, honeycomb, honeysuckle, 
hood, -hood (-head), hoof, hook, hoop (1), hop (1), hope (1), horn, 
homet, horse, hose, hot, hough (hock), hound, house, housel, hovel, 
hover, how (1), hub, huckle-bone, huddle, hue (1), huff, hull (1), 
hull (2), hum (1), hum (a), humble-bee, humbug, humdram, bum- 
mock (hommock), hump, hunch, hundred, hunger, hunt, hurdle, 
hurdy-gurdy, huft, bus δες, busky, busty. 

I, ice, icicle, idle, if, im- (1), imbed, imbitter, imbody, imbosom, 


imbower, imbrown, impound, in, in-(1), inasmuch, inborn, in- 
breathed, inbred, income, indeed, indwelling, infold, iagathering, 
ingot, inland, inlay, inlet, inly, inmate, inn, inning, inroad, inside, 
insight, inmare, insomuch, instead, instep, inthral, into, intwine, 


lark’(1), lark (2), last (1), last (2), last (3), last 


5 
ε 


er, 1), lip, 
stless, lithe, little, live (1), li 

livelong, lively, liver, lo, load, loaf, loam, loan, loath, lock (1), 
lock (2), lode, lodestar (loadstar), lodestone (loadstane), lone, 
long (1), long (2), look, loom (1), loose, sb., 190se, vb., loosen, lord, 
lore, lorn, lose, loss, lot, lottery (with F. suffix), loud, louse, lout, 
love, low (2), low (3), lower (1), lower (2)§ luff, lukewarm, lung, 
luscious (with F. suffix), lust, -ly, lye, lynch. 

mad, madder, maid, maiden, main (1), make, malt, mamma, man, 
manifold, mankind, many, maple, mar, march (1), mare, mark (1), 
mark (2), marrow, marsh, mash (or Scand.), mast (1), mast (2), 
match (1), mate (1), maw, may (1), me, mead (1), mead (2), meadow, 
meal (1), meal (2), mean (1), mean (2), meat, meed, meet (1), meet (2), 
mellow, melt, mere (1), mermaid, mesh, mess (2) (or Scand.), mete, 
methinks, mew (1), mew (2), mickle, mid, middle, midge, midriff, 
midst, midwife, might (1), might (2), mild, mildew, milk, ‘mil 
milt (1), mincet, mind, ‘mine(1), mingle, minnow, mis-(1) (also 
misbecome, misbehave, misbelieve, misdeed, misdeem, 
misdo, misgive, mislay, mislead, mislike, misname, miss (1), 
missel-thrush (mistle-thrush), misshape, mist, mistime, mistletoe, 
misunderstand, mite (1), mix, mizzle, moan, mole (1), mole (2), 
molten, Monday, monger, mongrel, month, mood (1), moon, moor(1), 
moot, more, Mormonite (a pure invention), morn, morning, morrow, 
moss, most, mote, moth, mother(1), mother(2), mother (3) 
mould (1), mound, mourn, mouse, mouth, mow (1), mow (2), muff(2), 


list (5), listen, 
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amugwort, mulled, mullein, mum, mumble, munch, murder (murther), 
murky (mirky), must (1), mutter, my. 

nail, naked, name, πὰρ (1), narrow, naught (nought), nave(1), 
navel, neap, near, neat (1), neb, neck, need, needle, neese (neeze), 
negus, neigh, neighbour, neither, nesh, ness, nest, net (1), nether, 
nettle, never, new, newfangled, news, newt, next, nib, nibble, nick (2), 
nickname, nigh, night, nightingale, nightmare, nightshade, nimble, 
nine, nip, nipple, nit, no (1), no (2), nobody, nod, noddle, nonce, none, 
nor, north, nose, nostril, not (1).not (2), nothing, notwithstanding, now, 
noway, noways, nowhere, nowise, nozzle, nugget, numb, nut, Duzzle. 

Ὁ (), ob, Ὁ (2), oak, oakum, oar, oast-house, oath, oats, of, off, 
offal, offing, offscouring, offset, offshoot, offspring, oft, often, old, on, 
once, one (1), one (2), only, onset, onslaught, onward, onwards, ooze, 
‘ope, open, or(1), ογ (2), orchard, ordeal, ore, other, otter, ought(1), 
ought (2), our, ousel, out, outbid, outbreak, outburst, outcome, 
outdo, outdoor, outgo, outgrow, outhouse, outlandish, outlast, out- 
lay, outlet, outlive, outlook, outlying, outreach, outride, outright, 
outroad, outrun, outset, outshine, outside, outstretch, outstrip, out- 
ward, outweigh, outwent, outwit, outworks, oven, aver, overalls, over- 
bear, overboard, overburden, overcloud, overcome, overdo, overdraw, 
overdrive, overflow, overgrow, overhang, overhead, overhear, over- 
lade, overland, overlap, overlay, overleap, overlie, overlive, overload, 
overlook, overmatch, overmuch, overreach, override, overrun, oversee, 
overset, overshadow, overshoot, oversight, overspread, overstep, 
‘overstock, overthrow, overtop, overweening, overweigh, overwhelm, 
overwise, overwork, overwor, overwrought, owe, owl, own(t), 
own (2), own (3), ox, oxlip. 

paddle(1), paddle (2), paddock (2), padlock?, pant?, pap (1), 
park, pat (1), pat (3), path, patter, paxwax, peat, pebble, peevish, 
periwinkle (2), pewet (pewit, peewit), picklef, picnict, pig?, 
pindar (pinner), pinfold, pipe, pipkin, pish, pitapat, pith, plat (1), 
play (ferhaps L.), plight(1), plot (2), pluck, plump (or O. Low G.), 
pock (perhaps C.), pond, pop, pose (3), pound (2), pound (3), pox 
(perhaps C.), prance, Pratl (1), prank (2), prick, pride, proud, pshaw, 
puff, puffin, puke(r)!, pull, pun, purl (4), purr, puss. 

quack (1), quack (2), quagmire, quail (1), quake, quaker, qualm, 
quaver, quean, queen, quell quench, quem, quick, quicken, quid, 
quiver (1), quoth. 

race (1), rack (1)?, rack (4), rack (7), rack (8), rafter, rag, rail (4), 
rain, rake (1), ram, ramble, ramsons, rank (2), rankle, rapt (confused 
with L.), rat, ratch, rath, rather, rattle, raught, raven (1), raw, 
reach (1), reach (2), read, ready, reap, rear (1), rear (3), rearmouse, 
reave, reck, reckon, red, reechy, reed, reek, reel (1), reeve (2), rend, 
rennet (1), rent (1), reremouse, rest (1), retch or reach, rib, rich, rick, 
rickets, rid, riddle (1), riddle (a), ride, ridge, rig (2)?, rig (3), right, 
rim, rime (1), rime (2), rind, ring (1), ring (2), rink, ripe, ripple (2), 
rise, rivel, roach, road, roam, roar, rod, roe (1), rood, roof, rook (1), 
room, roost, root (2) (or rout), rope, rot, rough, roun (or rown or 
round), row (1), row (2), rudder, ruddock, ruddy, rue(1), ruff(1), 
ruff(2)?, ταῦτ 3)}, ruffle(1), rumble, rumple, run, rune, rung, rush 


(2)?, rust, ne. 
sad, saddle, sail, sake, sallow (1) or sally, sallow (2), salt, salve, 
same, sand, sandwich, sap(1), Saturday, saw (1), saw (2), say (1), 
scab, scale(1), scale (a), scarf(1), scathe, scatter, schooner (or 
scooner), score, scot-free, scoundrel, scrabble, scramble, scrawl, 
screw (2), scrub, scull (3), scullery, scurf, scurvy, scythe, sea, seal (2), 
seam (1), sear (or sere), sedge, see(r), seed, seem, seer, seesaw, 
seethe, seldom, self, sell (1), send, sennight, set, settle (1), settle (2), 
seven, sew (1), sewer(2), shabby, shackle, shad, shade, shad 
shaft, shag, shake, sl im, shame, shamefaced, shank, shape, 
share (1), share (2), sharp, shatter, shave, shaw, she, sheaf, shear, 
sheath, shed (1), shed (2), sheen, sheep, sheet, sheldrake, shelf, shell, 
shelter, shepherd, sherd (shard), sherk shide, shield, shift, shilling, 
shimmer, shin, shine, ship, shire, shock (3), shoddy, shoe, shoot, 
shop, shore (1), short, shot, shoulder, shove, shovel, show (shew), 
shower, shred, shrew (1), shrewd, shrimp, shrink, shroud, shrub (1), 
shun, shut, shuttle, shuttlecock, sib, sick, side, sieve (1), sift, sigh, 
sight, sill, silly, silver, simmer, sin, since, sinew, sing, singe, sink, 
sip, sippet, sit, sith, six, skink, slack, slake, slap?, slay (1), slay (2) 
ΡΝ sledge-hammer, steep, sleeve, ‘slide, slime, sling, slink, slip, 
slit, sliver, βίος, slop (1), slope, sloth, slow, slow-worm, slumber, 
smack (1), smack (2)?, small, smart, smear, smell, smelt (2), smirch, 
smirk, smite, smith, smock, smoke, smooth, smother, smoulder, 
snail, snake, snare, snarl?, snatch, sneak, sneeze, snite (2), snood, 
snore, snow, 50, soak, soap?, sob, soc, socage, sod, soft, soke, some, 
some, son, song, soon, soot, sooth, soothe, -soothsay, sop, sore, 
sorrow, sorry, soul, sound (1), sound (2), sour, south, sow (1), sow 
(2), spade, span, spangle, spank, spar (1), spar (2), spare, spark (1), 
sparrow, spat, spatter, speak, spear, speck, speech, speed, pets 
spell (1), spell (2), spall (3), spell (4), spelter, spew, spider, spill (1), 
spill (2), spin, spindle, spinster, spire, spit (1), spit (2), spittle (1), 


e 
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spoke, spokesman, spoon, spot, spray (1), spread, sprig, spring, 
sprinkle, sprit, spur, spurn, spurt (1) (spirt), squeeze, staff, stair, 
staithe, stake, stale (a), stale (3), stalk (1), stalk ὧν stall, stale 
wart, stammer, stamp, stand, staple (1), ‘star, starboard, starch, 
stare (1), stare (2), stark, stark-naked, starling, start, starve, stave, 
stay (2), stead, steadfast (stedfast), steady, steal, steam, steed, steel, 
steelyard, steep (1), steeple, steer (1), steer (2), stem(r), stem (2), 
stem (3), stench, step, stepchild, sterling, stern (1), steward, stick (1), 
stick (2), stickleback, stickler, stiff, stile (1), still (1), sting, stingy, 
stink, stint, stir, stirrup, stitch, stock, stocking, stone, stool, stoop 
(2), stork, storm, stoup (stoop), stow, straddle, straggle, straight, 
strand (1), straw, stream, strength, stretch, strew (straw), stride, strike, 
string, strip, stripling, stroke (1), stroke(2), strong, stub, stubborn, 
stud (1), stud(a), stun, stunted, sty (1), sty(2), such, suck, suds, 
sally, sully, sultry (sweltry), summer (1), sun, sunder, sup, surf, 
swaddle, swallow (1), swallow (2), swan, swap, sward, swarm, swart, 
swarthy, swath, swathe, sweal, swear, sweat, sweep, sweet, sweetheart, 
swell, swelter, swerve, swift, swill, swim (1), swim (2), swine, swing, 
swinge, swingle, swingle-tree, swink, swivel, swoon, swoop, sword. 

tail (1), tall?, tame, tang (2), tar, tare (1), tarry, tart (1), 
tattle, taw (tew), tawdry, teach, teal, team, tear (1), tear (2), tease, 
teasel, teat, teem (1), teem (2), teen, tell, ten, tetter. 

than, thane, thank, that, thatch, thaw, the (1), the (2), thee (2), 
theft, then, thence, there (1), there-(2), thews, thick, thief, thigh, 
thill, thimble, thin, thine, thing, think, third, thirl, thirst, thirteen, 
thirty, this, thistle, thither, thole (1) (thowl), thole (2), thong, 
thom, thorough, thorp(thorpe), those, thou, though, thought, thou- 
sand, thrash (thresh), thread, threat, three, threshold, thrice, thrid, 
thrill (thirl), throat, throb, throe, throng, thropple (thrapple), throstle, 
throttle, through, throw, thrush(1), thud, thumb, thamp, thunder, 
‘Thursday, thus, thwack, thwyte, thy. 

tick (1), tick (3), tick (4), tickle, tide, tidy, ti (x), till @), 
tiller, tilt (1), tilt (2), tilth, timber, time, tin, tind, tinder, tine, tingle, 
tinker, tinkle, tiny, tip (1)?, tire (1), tire (4), tithe, titter, tittle-tattle, 
to, to- (1), to- (2), toad, today, toddle, toe, together, token, toll (1), 
toll (2), tomorrow, tongs, tongue, tonight, too, tool, toot (1), tooth, 
top (1), top (2), topple, topsyturvy, totter, tough, touse, tout, tow(1), 
tow (2), toward, towards, town, trade, tramp, trample, trap (1), 
tray, tread, tree, trend, trickle, trim, trip, troth, trough, trow, truce, 
true, trundle, Tuesday, tumble, turf, tush, tusk, tussle, tut, twaddle, 
twang, tweak, twelve, twenty, twibill (twybill), twice, twig(1), 
twilight, twin, twine, twinge, twinkle, twirl, twist, twit, twitch, 
twitter, two, twain. 

udder, un-(t), un-(2), unaneled, uncomeatable (with F. suffix), 
uncouth, under, under-, undern, understand, uneath, unkempt, unless, 
up, up, upbraid, upholsterer, upon, upside-down, upstart, us, ut- 
most, utter (1), utter (2). 

vane, vat, vinewed, vixen, 

wabble (wobble), waddle, wade, waft, wain, waist, wake (1), 
waken, wale (weal), walk, wallet, wallow, walnut, wan, wander, 
wane, wanion, wanton, war, ward, -ward, ware (1), ware (2), war- 
lock, warm, warn, warp, wart, wary (ware), was, wast, were, wert, 
wash, wasp, wassail, watch, water, wattle, wave (1), waver, wax (1), 
wax (2), way, wayward, we, weal, weald, wealth, wean, weapon, 
wear (1), weary, weasand (wesand), weasel, weather, weather-beaten, 
weather-bitten ?, weave, web, wed, wedge, wedlock, Wednesday, 
weed (1), weed (2), week, ween, weep, weevil, welt, weigh, weir 
(wear), weird, welcome (ar Scand.), weld (a), welfare, welkin, well 
(1), well (2), wellaway, Welsh, welter, wen, wench, wend, werwolf, 
west, wet, wether, wey. 

whale, whap, wharf (1), wharf (2), wheal (1), wheat, wheel, 
wheeze, whelk (1), whelk (2), whelp, when, whence, where, whet, 
whether, whey, which, whiff, whiflle, whig?, while, whimper, whine, 
whip, whipple-tree, whisper, whist, whistle, whit, white, whither, 
Whitsunday, whittle (1), whittle(2), whittle (3), whiz, who, whole, 
whorl, why. 

wick ὯΝ wicked, wicker (or Scand.), wide, widow, wield, wife, 
wight (1), wild, wilderness, wile, wilful, will (1), will (2), willow, 
wimple, win, winberry (wimberry), winch, wind (1), wind (2), wink, 
winkle, winnow, winsome, winter, wipe, wire, wise (1), wise (2), 
wish, wisp, wistful, wit (1), wit (2), witch, witchelm (wych-elm), 
with, withdraw, wither, withers, withhold, withsay, withstand, withy 
(withe), witness, wittol, wizen, wo (woe), woad, wold, wolf, woman, 
womb, wombat, won, wonder, wondrous, wont, woo, wood (1), 
wood (2), woodruff, woodwale, woof, wool, woolward, word, work, 
world, worm, wormwood, worry, worse, worship, worsted, wort (1), 
woit (2), worth (1), worth (2), wound, wrack, wrangle, wrap, wrath, 
wreak, wreath, wreck, wren, wrench, wrest, wrestle, wretch, wriggle, 
wright, wring, wrinkle (1), wrinkle (2), wrist, write, writhe, wrong, 
wroth, wy 
y> yard (1), yard (2), yare, yarn, yarrow, yawn, ye, yea, yean 
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(ean), year, yearn(1), yearn (a), yeast, yede, yell, yellow, yellow- 
hammer (yellow-ammer), yelp, yeoman, yes, yesterday, yet, yew, yex, 
yield, yoke, yolk (yelk), yon, yore, young, your, youth, yule, ywis. 
1} ἰδ πατῶν: canter, carronade, dunce, galloway. Personal name: 

it-cat. 

To the above must be added two words that seem to have been 
originally English, and to have been re-borrowed. 

French from English: pewter. 

Εν πὶ Enclish: filibuster. 

LD LOW G:! + The following words I call ‘Old 
Low German’ for want of a better name. Many of them may be 
truly English, but are not to be found in Anglo-Saxon. Some may 
be Friesic. Others may yet be found in Anglo-Saxon. Others were 
probably borrowed from’ the Netherlands at an early period, but it 
ἧς difficult to assign the date. The list will require future revision, 
when the history of some at least may be more definitely settled. 

botch, ῳ) Dounce, boy, brake(1), brake(2), bulk (2), bully, bumble 
bee, cough, curl, dog, doxy, duck (3), flatter, flounder (1), fob, 
groat, hawk (2), hawker, kails, kit(1), knurr (knur), lack (1), 
(2), lash (2), loll, loon (1) (lown), luck, mazer, mud, muddle, Oe, 
nick (1), notch (nock), ort (orts), pamper, patch(1), patch(2), peer (2) 
plash (1), Blamp?, Pry, queer, ‘EbbI? rabble, ral (1), scalp, scoff, 
‘scold, shock (2), shudder, skew, slabber, slender, slight, slot (1), snot, 
‘spool, sprout, tallow, toot (2), tub, tuck (1), tug, un- (3), unto. 
French, from Old-Low-German: antler, border, brick, broider, 
choice, chuck (1), cratch, dace, dandy?, dart, far, garment, garnish, 
ΓΝ goal, gruel, guile, hamlet, heinous, hobby (1), hobby (2), 
jangle, lampoon, Fash massacre, muffle, mute(a), poach(1)?, poach 
ὯΝ, Maske ον (or C.. > pulley (or F. from L.), stout, supper, wafer. 
Old Low German: badge. 
Fret irom Low Latin, from Old Low German: filter. 
LOW-G: . Ὧο the above may be added the following 
words, which do not seem to have been in very early use:— 
Fluke (2), huckaback, touch-wood, twill. 
French from Low German: fudge, staple (2), tampion. 
‘Low Latin from Low German: scorbutic. 
Fresh from Low Latin, from Low German: quail (2). 
ahoy, aloof, anker, avast, bale (3), ballast, belay, 
belo er, Ἐς Hunderbuss, ‘boom (2), boot, bouse (boose), 
brabble, brack, brackish, brandy, brain, bum-boat, bumpkin, 
master, bush (2), buskin, caboose, cant (2), clamp, clinker, cope (2), 
dapper, del ally’, doit doll dot, drill (1), duck (4), duffel, easel, 
elope, fop, frolic, Ilipot, lib (1), roove, growl, 
ut. guelder-rose, τὶν hadale ὮΝ Fatchel, ἥκεις, le (2), heckle, 
eyday (1), hoarding, hold (a), holland, holster, hop (2), ho ope (2), 
hottentot, oy (1), hoy ( Hoy (2) | wustle, isinglass, j jeer, "erie, kik 

, Kipper, ck, land-grave, landscay (), leaguer, 

ledger, lighter, link (2), linstock (lintstock), litmus, loiter, manikin 


(manakin), margrave, marline, measles, minikin, minx,” mob (2), 
moor(2), mop (2), mope, morass, mump, mumps, ogle, otlop, pad 2), 
pickle (or E.1), pink (4), quacksalver, rant, reef (1), reef (a), reeve (1), 


τονε, ruffle, selvage (elvedge), her (2), skate(a) (seate), skipper, 
slim, sloop, sloven, smack (3), snaffle, enap, snip, snuff(1), spelicans, 
splice, spoor, sprat, stipple, stiver, stoker, stove, strand (2) Ἷ, stripe, 
satler, arab, switch, tang(1), tattoo (1), toy, trick Os tick αν 
(3), trigger, uproar, wagon (waggon), wainscot, yacht, yawl (1 

Old Dutch: crants, deck, dell, arkin, foist, hogshead, hoiden 
(hoyden), hoist, huckster,lollard, "lop, mite (2), ravel. 

famed from towms in Flanders or Belgium: cambric, spa. 

Frock ‘from Dutch (or Old Dutch): arquebus, cligue, gue, cracknel, 
cresset, cruet, dredge(1), drug, drugget, fitchet, (0), fri 
(frizs) hackbut, hackney, hack, hoarding, hotch-pot Code pode, 
mow (3), mummer, paletot, pilot, placard, staid, stay (1). 

French from Old Flemish: gallop. 

French from Spanish, from Dutch: trinket (2), or trinquet. 

Low Latin from French, from Old Dutch: crucible. 

SCANDINAVIAN. aloft, already, an (=i), anger, aroint 
thee, as (2), askew, awe, awn, aye. 

bait, balderdash, bang (1), bark (2), bask, baste (1), dat (2), 
batten(1), bawl, beach, beck (2), _bestead, bight, bilge, 
billow, bing, bitts, blab, blear one’s eye, Tice opel, bloat, bloater, 
bloom, blot (1), blot(a), blue, blunder, blant, blur, bluster, bole, 
dolled, boon, boot , bore(3), both, boulder, bound 
bow (4), online box ee brad, brindled, brinded, δὶ 
bubble, buige, builc(1), bulk (3), bulkhead, bulw: 
Dungle, bunk, bunt, bush (1), busk (1), bustle, by-law, byre. 

carp (2), east, champ, chaps (choy ops) chub, chump, cham, clamber, 
clap, cleft, clift, clip, clog, clown, club (1), club(2), club (3), clumsy, 
cock (2), cow (2), cower, crab(2), crash, craw, crawl, craze, crew, 
cruse, a(n), canning ιν, cur, 

le, dairy, dangle, 


dank, dapple, dash, dastard, (with F. suffiz), 
fk. 
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® daze, dazzle (with E. sufix), dibber, dibble, die (1), dirt, dogcheap, 
douse, down (1), dowse (1), doze, drag, draggle, dregs, dribble, δὴν 
droop, dug, dumps, dun (2). 
eddy, egg (a), eiderduck, elk, eyo 
nt BD, fara, fell fellow, “fetlock, fidget, fie, filch, filly, 
1), fizz, fabby, ag (2) fi ΜΝ fag (4), flagstone, flake, flare, 
flat, flaunt, flaw, flecl fice, fleer, fing, Sippene, fi flit, 
jurry, flush, (2), ἄμμον, Ta, fore Ὁ) foss, fraught, frecl 


nt, fro, froth, fry (2). 
gabble, gaby, gad (1), gad (2), gain in (1), gain (2), gainly, gait, gale, 
gang (1), gar(2), garish (Gaivahy, gasp, gaunt, gaze, ged, 
ar, gig, giglet (with F. sufix), gill (x), gill(2), gin(a), gingerly, 
rth, glnde, glance, glimmer, glimpse, glint, gliters gloat, gloss (1), 
gum, gnash, grab, gravy, greaves(1) (graves), grey-hound, grig, 
grime, griskin, groin, grovel, gruesome, guess, gush, gust (1). 
hail ὦ), hail(3), hake, ale (1), handsel’ (nansel), bank, hap, 
happen, harbour, harsh, haste, hasten, hawser (halser), haze, hinge, 
hist, hit, hoot, how (a), hug, hurrah, bury, husband,” busi, 
| host ang ia (with E. prefix), itk. 
ill, ial intrust (with ix), irl 
jabber, jam(1), jam(2), jaunt, jersey, jibe, jumble, jump(r), 
eer ria ere ) (kidge), keel (1), keelson (Kelson), keg, ke 
(1), 2 Keel (1), Kelson (Kelson), keg, ken, 
id, kidaep, Kae kill, kilt, kirtle, er, kneel “Ἔ 
larboard, lash (27; lathe (1), leaks ledge, lee, leech (3) (leach), leg, 
lift (1), liken, limber (2), ling (2), litter (3), loft, log (n, log (2), 
loom (2), loon (2), Tow (x), low (4), Tog, lll, Lumber (2), lump, lunch, 
Tuncheon, lurch (1), lurch (4) ἢ, lurk. 
mane, mash (or E.), mawkish (with E. suffix), maze, meek, mess (2), 
(or E.), milch, milt (a), mire, mis-(1) (and E.), mistake, mistrust, 
mouldy, much, muck, muff(1), muggy. 
nab, παῷ (2), narwhal, nasty, nay, neif (neal), niggard, Norse, 


nudge (perhaps oC). 
da) (or Cl), edkdock γ, palter!, paltry, pash, 
pelle, a: 21 Pade δε τε ed ch, 
pooh, prate, prog, purl 
quandary, queasy. 
rack (2), raft, raid, raise, rake (2), rake (3), rakehell, ransack, 
Tap (1), rap (2), rape (1), rape (3), rash (1), rasher?, rate (2), 
recall (with L. prefix), recast (with L. prefix), riding, rife, πῆς (2), 


rift, rig (1), rip, ripple(1), ripple (3), rive, roan-tree (rowan-tree), 
rock (2), rock (3), roe (2), root (1), rotten, rouse (1), rouse @s row (3), 
ruck (1), ruck (2), rug, rugged, rump, rush (1), rustle, ruth. 

sag, saga, sale, scald(2), scald (3), scall, scant, scar(2) (scaur), 
seare, scarf (2), scoop, scotch, scout (2), scout (3), scowl, scraggy, 

scrape, scratch, scream, scr scrip (1), seud, scuffle, sculk 

(kul, seal scull (2), scum, scuttle (3), seat, seemly, shallow,’ sheal, 
Sreave. sheer(1), shelve, shingle (2), si shirt, shiver (1), shiver (2), 
shoal (2), shore (2) (shoar), shriek, ‘shrike, shrill, shrivel, shrug, 
shuffle, shunt, shy, silt, simper, sister, skewer, skid, skill, skim, 
skin, skirt, skittish, skittles, skull (scull), sky, slab(1), slam, slang, 
slant, slattern, slaughter, slaver, sleave, sleave-silk, sled, sledge, sleigh, 
sleek, slick, sleeper, sleet, sleight, slop (2), slot (2), slouch, slough (3), 
slubber, slug, slur, slut, sly, ‘nas, smattering, smelt (1), smile, 
smug, smuggle, smut, sneap, sneer, sniff, snipe, snite (1), snivel, snob, 
snort, snout, snub, snuff(2), snug, sough, span-new, spark (2), spick 
and spannew, spink, splash, splint (splent), spit, splatter, ‘spout, 
sprack (sprag), sprawl, Ferny (2) Spry, spurt (2), Sputter, squab 
(1 and 2), squabble, squall, squander, squeak, squeal, squib, squint, 

uirt, stack, stag, stagger, stale (1), stang, steak, steep (2), tena), 
Stifle (confused with Ἐς from L.), stilt, stith, stoat, stot, streak, 
stroll, straggle, strum, strat(r), strut(a), stumble, stump, stutter, 
swagger, swain, swamp, » Sway, Swirl. 

le, tag, take, tang (3), (gle, tam, ti tater, ted, teem, tern, their, 

they, thrall, thrave, thrift, thrive, thrum(1,) thram (2), thrush (2), 
thrust, thwart, tidings, tight, tike, ay tip (2), tipple, tipsy, til, 
tit for tat, titling, tod, toft, toom, tram, trap(3), trash, trive (2) 
(Crise), till (a), til (3), trudge’, east, tryst νὸν tafe (2) (toft). 


Vin, vig, ΜΙΝ 
wi waggle, wail, wake (2), wall-eyed, wand, want, way 
take, weak weet, weld (1), whelo, wien ‘whim, whit, whirl, 
whisk, whitlow, whore, wick (3)-=wich, wight (2), wimble(¥ and 2), 
windlass, window, wing, wraith, 

yap, yaw, yawl (2). 

Tealandic: goysi. oa (a) gaat , 

Swedish : dahlia, flounce (1), flounder (2), let μι »» 
"τ. smelt (1}}, tungsten, Bsantlet (Genllope), Kinky 

backgammon, cam, floc, fog, jib (1), jib(a), jolly-boat, 
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. Norwegian: lemming (leming). 

French Scandinavian: abet, barbed, bet, bigot, blemish, 
bondage, ish, brasier (brazier), braze(1), bun, equip, flotsam 
(Law F)), frisk, frown, gauntlet, grate (2), grimace, giudge, haber- 
dasher, hale (2), haul, hue (2), jib (3), jolly, locket, Norman, rinse, 
rivet, sound (4), strife, strive, waif, waive, wicket. 

Dutch from Scandinavian : furlough, walrus. 

French from Dutch, from Scandinavian: droll. 

Italian from Scandinavian (through French?) bunion, 

French from Low Latin, from Scandinavian : forage. 

GERMAN. (The number of words borrowed directly from 
German is very small.) 

bismuth, Dutch, feldspar, fuchsia, fugleman, gneiss, hock (2), 
huzzah, landau, maulstick, meerschaum, mesmerise (with F. suffix), 
plunder, poodle, quartz, shale, swindler, trull, wacke, waltz, wheedle?, 
zine. 


To these add (from Old German): buss (1); also German from 
French, from Old High German: veneer. 

German (Moravian) personal name: camellia. 

Dutch from Germrn: dollar, etch, rix-dollar, wiseacre. 

from German: allegiance, allure, band (2), bandy, bank 
(2), banner, banneret, banquet, bastard, bawd, bawdy, beliry, bistre , 
Bivouac, blanket, blazon (2), botch (2), brach, bray (1), brunette, 
Dumish, carouse, carousal (1), chamois, coat, ‘coterie, cricket (1), 
etiquette, fauteuil, gaiety, garret, gimlet (gimblet), grumble, hag- 
GRECO hash, hatch (3), hatchet, haversack, hod, hoe, housings, 
luguenot, lansquenet, latten, lattice, lecher, list (2), lobby’, lum- 
ber (1), marque (letters of), marquee, mignonette, mitten ?, motley, 
popinjay (with modified suffix), raffle, roast, shammy (shamoy), 
spruce, spurry, ticket, wardrobe, zigeag 

Malian from German: rocket (1). 

French from Italian, from German: burin, canteen, group, pol- 
troon, tuck (2). 

Latin from German: Vandal. 

Low Latin from German: lobby 1, morganatic. 

Low Latin from French, from German: hamper (2) (also hanaper). 

French from Low Latin, from German: brush, lodge, marchioness, 
marquis, mason}. 

MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN: bugle (2). 

French from Middle High German: bale (1), beadle, brewis, browze, 
bruise, buickram, burgess, butcher, butt (1), butt (2), buttock (with E. 
suffix', button, coif, cotillion (cotillion), demarcation (demarkation), 
gaiter, gallant, gay, gonfanon (gonfalon), grape, grapnel, grapple, 
grisette, grizzly, Grierled (with ἘΞ suffix), halberd (halbert), jig, mar- 
quetry, quoif, rebut (with L. prefix), sorrel (1), skiff, warble, warden 
(1), warden (2), wince. 

FRENCH FROM OLD HIGH GERMAN: arrange, await, 
award, baldric, ball (2), balloon, ballot, banish, baron, baste (3), 
bastile, blanch (1), blank, boot (1), boss, bottle (2), brawn, bream, 
chamberlain, chine, cray-fish (craw-fish), dance, eclat, enainel, ermine, 
eschew, espy, fief, fife, filbert, frank, franchise, franklin, freight, 
farbish, fumish, garb (1), garb (2), garden, gimp, guarantee 
(guaranty), guard, guise, habergeon, hanseatic, harangue, harbinger, 
hardy, hauberk, haunch, herald, heron, hob (2), hut, jay, liege, 
mail (2), marshal, minion, mushroom, ouch (nouch), partisan (2) 
(partizan)t, perform (with L. perfix), quill (1), quill (2) (or L.), quiver 
(2), ace (2), racy (with E. suffix), range, rank (1), rasp, rasp berry 
(and E.), riches, riot , rob, robe, robin, rochet, rubbish, rubble, Salic 


(Salique}, saloon, scom, seize, skirmish, slash?, slate, slice, spy, 
stallion, standard, stubble, tamish, towel, warrant, wait. 

French from Low Latin, from Old High German: abandon, ambas- 
sador, equerry, frank, install (instal), sturgeon, warren. 

Low Latin from Old High German: faldstool. 

Spanish from Old High German: guerilla (guerrilla), 

French from Spanish, from Old High German: rapier. 

Italian from Old High German: bandit, fresco, smalt, stucco. 

French from Italian, from Old High German’: decant. 

French from Austrian: cravat. 

NIC. This is here used as a general term, to shew that 
the following words (derived through French, Spanish, &c.) cannot 
quite certainly be referred to a definite Teutonic dialect, though 
clearly belonging to the Teutonic family. 

French from Teutonic: bacon, bourd | brawl (2), burgeon, crochet, 
crosier, crotchet, croup (2), crupper, crush, damel ἢ, guide, hoop (2), 
hubbub, huge?, label, moat, mock, moraine, patrol, patten, rail (3), 
rally (2), ramp, random, rappee, retire, reynard (renard), ribald, riffe 

rifle (1), romp, ruffian, scabbard, scallop (scollop), screen, 
scroll, seneschal, shock (1), sorrel (2), soup, spar (3), spavin, stew, 
tap (1), tic, tier, tire (2), tire (3), tire (5), toil (1)}, touch, track, 
trap (a), trawl, treachery, trepan (2) (trapan), tuft (1), troll, wage, 
wager, warison, whoop, widgeon, wizard (wisard). 
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‘Spanish from Teutonic: guy (guy-rope), stampede. 

French from Spanish, from Teutonic: scuttle (2). 

Talian from Teutonic: balcony, loto (lotto), stoceado (stoccata), 
strappado, tucket. 

French from Italian, from Teutonic: bagatelle, bronze, escarpment 
(with L. suffix), scaramouch, scarp, tirade, vogue. 

Low Latin from Teutonic : allodial, feud (2), feudal. 

French from Low Latin, from Teutonic: ‘ambush, bouquet, fief, 
marten, ratten. 

Stanish from Low Latin, from Teutonic: ambuscade, 

Latin from Gothic: Teutonic. 

CELTIC. This is a general term for the family of languages 
now represented by Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, Manx, Breton, and «till 
very recently) Commish. Many of the following words are derived 
from old Celtic forms, which it is now not always easy to trace. 

babe, bad, bald, bannock, bard, barrow (1), basket, bat ie 
bauble (1) (with E. sufi), bicker, block, bludgeon, boast, bob, 

;, boggle, boisterous, bother, bots, brag, bran, branks, 
trate beat (1), brill, brisk, brock, brogues, buck (2), bucket, 
bug (1), bug (2), bugaboo, bugbear, bullace, bump (1), bump (2), 
bung, burly (with E. suffix). 

cabin, cairn, cart, cess-pool, char (3), chert, clock, clout, coax, 
cob (1), cob (2), cobble (2), coble, cock (3), cocker, cockle (1), 
cockle (2), cockle (3), cog (1), cog (a), coil (2), combe, coot, cradle, 
crag, ease (1), erock, croft, crone, cub, cudgel, Culdee, curd, cut. 

lager, dandriff, darn, dirk, dock (1), dock (2), docket, down 
ω), down (9), ‘drab (1), drudge, druid, dudgeon (1), dun (1), dune. 
(2; 


eamest 


frampold, fun. 
Bee, eorelkind, fe, glib (2), goggle-eyed, gown, griddle, 
rounds, gull (1), 2), gun, gyves. 
roan gal (1), gu (2), gua, 8} 
ingle. 


, job (1), jc 

fate (eal), ker, kick, knack, knag, knave, knick-knack, 
knob, vs knoll (1), knop, knuckle. 

lad, lag, lass, lawn, loop, lubber. 

mattock, merry, mirth, mug. 

nap (2), nape, nicknack, noggin, n 

pack, package (with K, suffix), ma ‘(1) (or Scand. ἢ), pall (2), 
Pang, pat (2), paw ?, nguin?, pert, pet (1), pet (2), pick, 
pie (3)? piggin, pight, pike, pilchard?, pillion, pink (1), pink (3), 
pitch (2), plod, pock ?, pod (or Scand.?), poke(1), poke (2), pollock 
(pollack), pony, pool (1), posset, pot, potch, pother, potter, pour, 
pout (oy pout (2), prett ee Prong, prop, prowl?, puck, pucker, 
pudding? , puddle (1), puddle (2), pug, put. 
quibble, quip, quirk. 

facket (2), ribasd (ubband, ribbon), rill, rub. 

shamrock, shog, skein (skin), skip, slab (2), slough (1), nag, 
spate, spree, stab, 

tache (1), tack, tall?, taper (1), taper (2) 1, tether, tripe}, 
twig (a). 

welt, wheal (2), whin. 

Welsh: bragget, clutter (3), coracle, cotton (2), cromlech, 
crowd (2), flannel, flimsy, flummery, funnel, hawk (3), maggot, 
metheglin, pawl perk, toss} 

Gaelic: brose, capercailzie, clan, claymore, fillibeg (philibeg), 
gillie, gowan, loch, mackintosh, pibroch, plaid, ptarmigan, reel (2), 
slogan, spleuchan, sporran, whiske 

‘Trish: gallow-glass, kera (1) (Keme), lough, orrery, rapparee, 
skain (skene), spalpeen, tanist, Tory, usquebaugh. 

French from Celtic (or Breton): attach, attack, baggage, (1) αν 
baggage (a), bar, barrel, barrier, basin, basenet (basnet), beak, 
billet (2), billiards, bobbin!, boudoirt, bound (2), bourn (1), brail, 
branch, brave, bray (2), bribe, brisket, bruit, budge (2), budget, 
car, carcanet, career, carol, carpenter, carry, caul, cloak’ (cloke), 
gaff, garter, gobbet, gobble (with E. sufia), gravel, grebe, har- 
ness, hurl (with E. si fix), hurt, hurtle (with Ἐ. suffix), javelin, 
jb (2), lay (2), Tins, Lockram, maim (2), mavis, matton, petty 


pickaxe, picket, pip (3), Pique, piquet, pottage, pottle, pouch, 
putty, quay, rock (1) ἢ, rogue, soti, tan, tawny, tetchy (techy, 
touchy), truant, valet, varlet, vassal. 


‘Spanish from Celtic; bravado, gabardine (gaberdine), galliard, 
garrote (garrotte). 

French from Spanish, from Celtic: piccadill (pickadill), 

Italian from Celtic : ‘bravo, caricature, 

French from Italian, from Celtic: barracks. 

French from Latin, from Celtic: carrack, charge, chariot, league (2). 

Frenck from Low Latin, from Celtic: felon. 

Spanish from Low Lavin, from Celtic: cargo. 

Dutch from Celtic: knap, pink (a), plug. 
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Old Low German from Celtie: poll. 

French from Low German, from Celtic: packet. 
‘Scandinavian from Celtic: peck (1), peck (a), peg, pore (2). 
French from German, from Celtic: gable, rote (2). 

MANCE LANGUAG: ‘These languages, which in- 
clude French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, are, strictly speaking, 
unoriginal, but we cannot always trace them. A large number of 
. terms belonging to these languages will be found under the headings 
Latin, Greek. Celtic, &c., which should be consulted. Those in this 
section are those of which the origin is local or obscure. 

French: abash, aery, andiron, arras, artesian, baboon, banter ?, 
barren, barter, bass (1), baton (batoon), batten (2), battlement, 
Dayonet, beaver (2), beguine, bevel, bice, bijou, blond, blouse, 
Drattice, breeze (1), breeze (2), broil (1), broil (2), buffer (1), 
buffer (2), bnffet (1), buffet (2), buffoon, burganet (burgonet), 
‘Dusk (2), buttress, cabbage (2), caliber (calibre), calipers, caliver, 
champagne, cheval-de-frise, chicanery, chiffonier, cockade, curlew, 
davit, dine, disease, drab (2), drape, dupe, ease, embattle (1), em- 
battle (2), emblazon, emboss (1), emboss (2), embrasure, embroider, 
embroil, entice, entrench, fribble, frieze (2), frippery, furbelow, 
galley, galliot, gallon, garland, gasconade, gavotte, _gibbet, giblets, 
gill (3), gingham, gobelin, gormandize, gourmand, ἔπε ΩΝ 
greaves (2), grouse, guillotine, guzzle, harass, haricot (1), haricot (2), 
hatlequin, harlot, harridan, haunt, jack (2), jacket, jostle, lees, 
loach, Ipo, lozenge, magnolia, maraud, martin, martinet, martin- 
gale, ‘martlet, mich, mortise, musit, Nicotian, pamphlet?, pavise, 
pedigree?, pillory, pinch, pinchbeck (personal name), pirouette, piss, 
pittance, Poplin ricochet, roan, sauterne, savoy, scupper, sedanchair, 
shalloon, silhouette, toper (or Ital.), valise, vaudeville, vernier. 

‘Dutch from French: ν 

French from Ῥγονεπρα! : charade. 

Italian: andante, cameo, cock (4), galvanism, mantua, milliner?, 
ninny, polony, rebuff, regatta, sienna, trill, voltaic. 

French from Italian: bastion, bauble (2), bergamot, brigade, 
brigand, brigantine, brig, brusque, burlesque, bust, caprice, capu- 
chin, carousal (2), casemate, charlatan, frigate, gala, gallery, gallias, 
gazette, gusset, maroon(1), pasquin, pasquinade, pistol, pistole, 

ve rodomontade, theorbo, tontine. 

Spanish; anche banana, bastinado, battledoor, bilbo, bilboes, 
brocade, cigar, cinchona (chinchona), embargo, filigree, galleon, 
galloon ?, imbargo, paraquito, quixotic, rusk, sarsaparilla, tuice (1). 

French from Spanish: barricade, bizarre, capstan, caracole, cord- 
wainer, morion (murrion), shallop. 

Portugues cocoa (1), dodo, emu, yam. 

La! . abbreviate, abdicate, abdomen, abduce, aberration, 
abhor, abject, abjure, ablative, ablution, abnegate, abominate, abor- 
tion, abrade, abrogate, abrupt, abscess, abscind, abscond, absent, 
absolute, absolve, absorb, abstemious, abstract, abstruce, absurd, 
accede, accelerate, acclaim, acclivity, accommodate, accretion, accu- 
mulate, accurate, acid, acquiesce, acquire, acrid, act, acumen, acute, 
adapt, add, addict, adduce,adept, adequate, adhere, adjacent, adject, ad- 
judicate, adjure, adjutant, administer, admit, adolescent, adopt, adore, 
‘adom, adult, adulterate, adumbrate, advent, adverb, advert, aerial, 
affect, affidavit, afflict, agent, agglomerate, agglutinate, aggravate, 
agregute ‘agitate, agriculture, alacrity, album, albumen, alias, 
alii, liquot, alleviate, alligation, alliteration, allocate, allo 
cution, allude, alluvial, alp, alter, alternate, altitude, amanuensis, 
amatory, ambidextrous, ambient, ambiguous, ambulation, amicable, 
amputate, angina, anile, animadvert, animal, animate, annihilate, an- 
niversary, annotate, annul, annular, anserine, antecedent, antedate, 
antediluvian, antenn, antepenultima, anterior, anticipate, anus, 
anxio 
ciate, ay 


ascribe, aspect, asperse, assert, assess, asseverate, assiduous, assimilate, 
associate, assonant, assuasive, assume, astral, astriction, astringe, 
astute, attenuate, attest, attract, attribute, auction, augur, august, 
aureate, auricular, aurora, auscultation, author, autumn, auxiliary, 
ave, avert, aviary, avocation, axis. 

Damacle (1)%, bamacle (2), beet, belligerent, benefactor, bib, 
biennial, bifurcated, bilateral, bill (2), binary, binocular, binomial, 
bipartite, biped, bisect, bissextile, bitumen, ‘bland, bos, box (1), 
box (2), bract, bull (2). 

cachinnation, cack, cadaverons, cade, caducons, cesura, calca- 
reous, calculate, calendar, calends, caloric, calorific, calx, ca- 
mera, campestral, cancer, candidate, candle, canine, canker, cano- 
yous, cant (1), canticle, capacious, capillary, capitol, capitular, 
capitulate, Capricorn, captive, carbuncle, cardinal, caries, carnal, 
camivorous, castigate, castle, castor-(oil), castrate, caudal, caveat, 
cede, celebrate, celibate, cell, censor, cent, centenary, centennial, 
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centesimal, centigrade, centrifugal, centripetal, centuple, centurion, 
cere, cereal, cerebral, cerulean, cervical, cervine, chalk, chap (2), 
cheap, cheese, cincture, cinerary, circle, circumambient, circum 
ambulate, circumcise, circumference, circumflex, circumfiuent, cir- 
cumfuse, circumjacent, circumlocution, circumnavigate, circuni- 
scribe, circumspect, circumstance, circumvallation, circumvent, cir- 
cumvolve, circus, cirrus, civic, civil, clang, coadjutor, coagulate, 
coalesce, coction, codicil, coefficient, coerce, coeval, cogent, cogitate, 
cognate, cognition, cognomen, cohabit, cohere, coincide, colander, 
cole, collaborator, collapse, collateral, collide, collocate, collo- 
quy, collude, column, combine, comity, commemorate, commend, 
commensurate, comminution, commissary, commit, commodious, 
commute, compact (2), compel, compendious, compensate, com- 
petitor, complacent, complement, complete, complex, complicate, 
‘component, compound, comprehend, compress, compute, concate- 
nate, concave, conceal, concede, conciliate, conclude, concoct, con 
crete, concur, condemn, condiment, condole, condone, conduce, con- 
duct, confabulate, confect, confederate, confide, confiscate, conflict, 
confluent, congener, congenial, congenital, conger, congeries, con- 
gestion, conglobe, conglomerate, conglutinate, congratulate, congre- 
gate, congress, congrue, conjugation, connate, connatural, connect, 
connubial, consanguineous, conscionable, conscious, conscript, conse- 
crate, consequent, consolidate, consort, conspicuous, constipate, 
constitute, construe, consul, consume, consummate, contact, con- 
taminate, contemplate, contemporaneous, context, contiguous, con- 
tingent, continuous, contort, contract (1), contradict, contravene, 
contribute, contrite, controversy, contumacy, contuse, convalesce, 
convenient, convent, converge, convert, convex, convince, convivial, 
convoke, convolve, convulse, cook, coop, cooperate, co-ordinate, 
copulate, comea, cornucopia, corolla, corollary, coronation, coroner, 
corporal (2), corpuscle, correct, correlate, correspond, corroborate, 
corrugate, corrupt, cortex, coruscate, costal, coulter (colter), crass, 
crate, create, creed, cremation, crenate, crepitate, crescent, cretaceous, 
crinite, crisp, crude, crural, cubit, cucumber, culinary, culm, cul- 
minate, culprit, cultivate, culver (1), cumulate, cuneate, cup, cupid, 
cupreous, curate, curricle, cursive, cursory, curt, curve, cusp, custody, 
cuticle, cypress (2), cypress (lawn). 

dab (2), debenture, debilitate, decapitate, decemvir, decennial, 
deciduous, decimate, decoct, decorate, decorum, decrement, decrepit, 
decretal, decurrent, decussate, dedicate, deduce, deduct, defalcate, 
defecate, defect, deflect, defluxion, defunct, degenerate, deglutition, 
dehiscent, deject, delegate, delete, deliberate, delicate, delineate, de- 
linquent, deliquesce, delirious, delude, demented, demonstrate, 
demulcent, denary, denominate, dense, dental, dentated, denticle, 
dentifrice, dentist, dentition, denade, denunciation, depict, depilatory, 
depletion, deponent, depopulate, deprecate, depredate, depress, de- 

‘ciate, deprive, dereliction, deride, derogate, describe, desecrate, 

lesiccate, desiderate, desk, desolate, despond, desquamation, desti- 
tute, desuetude, desultory, detect, deter, deterge, deteriorate, de- 
tonate, detraction, detrude, deuce (2), devastate, deviate, devious, 
devolve, devote, dexter, dial, diary, dictate, differ, diffident, diffuse, 
digest, dight, digit, digress, dilacerate, dilapidate, dilute, dimissory, 
dire, direct, dirge, disafforest, disconnect, disconsolate, discriminate, 
discuss, disincline, disinfect, disingenuous, disjunction, dislocate, 
dismiss, disparity, dispassionate, dispel, disperse, dispirit, dispossess, 
disquiet, disquisition, disruption, dissect, disseminate, dissent, disser- 
tation, dissident, dissimulation, dissipate, dissociate, dissolute, dis- 
solve, distend, distort, distract, distribute, disunite, diurnal, di 
cate, diverge, divest, divide, divulsion, doctor, dorainate, dormitory, 
dual, dubious. duct, duodecimo, duodenum, duplicate, duration, 
edict, edition, educate, educe, effeminate, effervesce, effete, effi- 
cacy, effigy, effluence, effulgent, effuse, egotist. egregious, egress, 
ejaculate, eject, elaborate, elapse, elate, elect, element, elevate, elicit, 
elide, eliminate, elision, elocution, elude, emaciate, emanate, eman- 
cipate, emasculate, emendation, emerge, emigrate, eminent, emit, 
emotion, emulate, enervate, enti! jumerate, enunciate, equal, 
equanimity, equation, equestrian, equilibrium, equine, equivocal, era, 
eradicate, erase, erect, erratum, erroneous, erubescent, eructate, eru- 
dite, eruption, esculent, estimate, estuary, evacuate, evanescent, 
evaporate, evasion, event, evict, evince, eviscerate, evoke, evolve, 
evulsion, ‘exacerbate, exact (1), exaggerate, exasperate, excerpt, 
excise (2), exclude, excogitate, excommunicate, excoriate, excrement, 
excruciate, exculpate, excursion, execrate, exert, exfoliate, exhaust, 
exhibit, exhume, exigent, exist, exit, exonerate, exordium, expand, 
expatiate, expatriate, expect, expectorate, expedite, expel, expend, 
expiate, expletive, explicate, explicit, exponent, export, expostulate, 
expunge, expurgate, exquisite, extant, extempore, extend, extenuate, 
exterminate, external, extinguish, extirpate, extol, extort, extra, 
extract, extradition. extramundane, extraneous, extraordinary, extra- 
vasate, extricate, extrude, exude, exult, exuviae. 

fabricate, fac-simile, fact, factitious, factotum, feces, fallible, 
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farrago, fascinate, fastidious, fatuons, fauces, ὁ 


fan, fane, farina, farm, 
faun, February, feline, femoral, fennel, ferment, ferreous, ferruginous, 
ferule, festal, festive, fetus, fiat, fiddle, fiducial, figment, filial, 
finial, finite, fistula, flagellate, flagitious, flamen, flog, floral, florid, 
floscule, fluctuate, fluent, fluor, focus, font (1), foraminated, for- 
ceps, forensic, fork, formic, formula, formulate, fortitude, fortuitous, 
forum, ible, fratricide (2), frigid, frivolous, frond, frustrate, 

fuliginous, fall (2), fulminate, falvous, 
furcate, fuscous, 


farfuraceous, fase (1), 


frostum, fulcrum, folgent, 

fulvid, fumigate, funicle, 
fasil (3), fustigate. 

linaceous, garrulous, gaud, gelid, Gemini, generate, 

i i gesticulate, 


leated, 

ric, geniculate, genius, genus, 
Eestare, gibbose, gill), glebrous, gladiatcr, 

t, gradual, 


hirsute, histrionical, hoopoe, horrid, horrify, 
ili 


rate, illogical, illud 
imitate, immacalate, i 


ous, 
trovertible, inconvertible, inconvincible, incorporate, incorrupt, 
incrassate, increment, incubate, incubus, inculcate, inculpable, in- 
culpate, incumbent, incur, incurvate, indeclinable, indecorum, inde- 
fensible, indefinable, indefinite, indemonstrable, independent, indes- 
cribable, indestructible, indeterminate, index, indicate, indigenous, 
indigested, indiscernible, indiscriminate, indispensable, individual, 
indoctrinate, indolence, indomitable, indorse, induce, induct, indue 
{ι), indurate, inebriate, inedited, ineffective, inelegant, inert, inexact, 
inexhausted, inexpert, inexpressible, infant, infatuate, infinite, infirm, 
infix, inflate, inflect, inffict, influx, informal, infrequent, infringe, 
it i , in inguinal, inhale, inherent, inhibit, 
iate, inject, injunction, innate, innocuous, inno- 
ious, innuendo (inuendo), innutritious, inobservant, inocu- 
late, inodorous, inordinate, inquire (enquire), insane, inscribe, insecure, 
insensate, insert, insessorial, insignia, insignificant, insinuate, insolvent, 
inspect, inspissate, instigate, institute, instruct, insubordinate, insuf- 
ficient,insular,insuppressible, insurgent, insurrection, intact, intangible, 
integer, integument, intense, inter, intercalate, intercommunicate, 
interdict, interfuse, interim, interior, interjacent, interline, interlude, 
interlunar, interminable, intermit, internal, internecine, interpolat 
interregnum, int te, interrupt, intersect, intersperse, interstells 
intestate, intimate (1), intimate (2), intramural, intransitive, int L 
intricate, introduce, intromission, introspection, intrude, intuition, 
inundation, inveigh, invert, invertebrate, investigate, inveterate, 
invidious, invigorate, inviolate, invocate, involuntary, involute, ir-(1), 
ir- (2), irradiate, irrational, irreducible, irregular, irresolute, irre: 
i itinerant. 

ne jejune, jilt, jocose, jocular, joke, jubilation, jugular, 
July, junction, juncture, June, junior, juniper, juridical. 

keep, kettle, kiln, kitchen. 

labellum, labial, labiate, laboratory, laburnum, lacerate, lachry- 
mal (lacrimal), lacteal, lake(1), lambent, lamina, lanceolate, languid, 
Janiferous, lapidary, lapse, larva, lascivious, latent, lateral, laud, 
laureate, lavatory, lax, lection, legacy, legislator, legitimate, lemur, 
lenient, lenity, lens, leporine, levigate, levity, libel, liberate, liber- 
tine, librate, libration, Licentiate, lictor, ligneous, ligule, limb (2), 
Timbo, limbas, line, lineal, linear, linen, lingual, linguist, lining, lint, 
liquescent, liquidate, litigation, littoral, lobster, locate, locomotion, 
locus, locust, longevity, loquacious, lotion, lubricate, lucid, lucubra- 
tion, Indicrous, lugubrious, lumbago, lumbar, lunar, lurch (3), lurid, 
lustration, lustre (2), lustram, lymph. 

macerate, maculate, magisterial, magnanimous, magnificent, 
magniloquence, magnitude, major, malefactor, malevolent, mallow, 
mammalia, mamillary, mandible, mangle (1) (with E. suffix), maniple, 
manipolate, manse, manumit, manuscript, marcescent, March (3), 
margin, mass (2), mat, matriculate, matrix, mature, matutinal, 
maxillar (maxillary), maximum, mediate, medical, medicate, medieval, 
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mensuration, mephitis, mere (2), merétricious, merge, mica, migrate, 
mile, militate, militia, mill, millennium, minor, mint (1), minus, 
minute, miscellaneous, miser, missal, missile, mission, mitigate, mob 
(1), moderate, modicum, modulate, molar, molecule, monetary, 
morose, mortar (1) (morter), mortuary, moult, mount (1), mucus, 
mulct, mule, multangular, multifarious, multiple, muriatic, muri- 
cated, muscle (2) (mussel), must (2), musty?, mutable, mutilate. 

nascent, nasturtium, nebula, nefarious, neglect, negotiate, neuter, 
nigrescent, node, nomenclator, nominal, nominate, non-, nondescript, 
nonentity, nones, nonplus, noon, normal, nostrum, notation, noto- 
rious, November, noxious, nucleus, nude, nugatory, null, numeral, 
mun, nutation, nutriment, nutritious, 

‘ob-, obdurate, obese, obfuscate, oblate, obliterate, obloquy, 
obnoxious, obscene, obsolescent, obsolete, obstetric, obstinate, 
obstreperous, obstriction, obstruct, obtrude, obverse, obviate, obvi- 
ous, occiput, octangular, octant, October, octogenarian, ocular, 
odium, offer, olfactory, ‘omen, omit, omnibus, omniscient, oraaivorans, 
operate, oppidan, opponent, opprobrious, optimism (with Gk. suffix), 
oral, ordinal, ordinate, oscillate, osculate, osprey, osseous, ΕΣ 
ostensible, oviform. 

pabslam, pact, pagan, pall(r), palliate, pallid, pallor, palm (2), 
Palpitate, pan, ernest arene pepe, Par parget ?, 
parietal, parse, participate, parturient, passerine, pastor, i 

pectinal, peculate, pedal, pedestrian, 


le, retrospect, 
t, rodent, rostrum, rotary, 
sacrament, sagacious, Sagittarius, salient, saliva, saltation, salu- 


revolve, ridiculous, rigid, 
rugose, ruminate, rush (2), 


Drious, salute, sanatory, sanctity, sane, ΓΝ Saponaceons, sate, 
satiate, saturate, savin (savine, sabine), scale (3), scalpel, scapular, 
sciolist, scribe, scrofula, scrutiny, scurtile, scuttle (1), se, secant, 
secede, seclude, secure, sedate, seduce, sedulous, segment, segregate, 
select, semi-, seminary, senary, senile, senior, sensual, separate, 
September, septenary, septennial, septuagenary, serene, series, 


meditate, mediterranean, medium, medullar (medullary), meliorate, 
mellifluous, memento, mendacity, 


mendicant, menses, menstruous, | tuple, shambles, shing! 


serrated, serum, sexagenary, Sexagesima, sexennial, sextant, sex- 
ΠΕ ΟΝ shirk, shoal (1), ghrine, sibilant, sicket 
3 
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(siker), sickle, sidereal, silex, silvan(sylvan), simile, simious, simulate, P 
simultaneous, sinciput, sine, sinecure, single, sinister, sinus, sit- 
reverence, situate, sock, solar, sole (1), sol-fa, solicitous, soliloquy, 
sotiped, solve, somniferous, sonorous, soporiferous, soporific, sparse, 
‘Species, specimen, spectator (or F. from L.), specular, spend, spike, 
splendor (splendour, or F. from L.), sponsor, spontaneous, spoom, 
spume, spurious, squalid, stagnate, stamen, stannary, status, stellar, 
sternutation, stertorous, still (2) (or F.,<L.), stimulate, ‘stipend, 
stolid, stop, strap, stratum, street, strenuous, strict, stringent, strop, 
student, staltify, stupendous, sub- (or F.,—L.), subacid, subaqueous, 
subdivide, subjacent, subjugate, subjunctive, sublunar, submit, sub- 
ordinate, subpoena, subscribe, subsequent, subserve, subside, sub- 
stratum, subtend, subter-, subterranean, subterraneous, subtract, 
suburb (suburbs), succinct, succumb, sudatory, suffix, suffocate, 
suffuse, suggest, sulcated, sumptuary, super-, superadd, super- 
‘annuate, supercilious, supereminent, supererogation, superficies, 
superfluous, superstructure, supervene, supervise, supine, supplicate, 
suppress, suppurate, supra., supramundane, sur- (1), ‘sank surge, 
surreptitious, surrogate, sus-. 
tabid, tacit, tact, tamarisk, tandem, tangent, Taurus, tedious, 
teetotum (totum), tegument, telluric, temple (1), tenacious, tenet, 
tentacle, tentative, tepid, temary, terrene, terrestrial, terrific, terse, 
tertiary, tesselate, testaceous, testimony, tes tibia, tile, timorous, 
tincture, tinge, tint, tiro (tyro), toga, tolerate, ton (tun), torpedo, 
torpid, tract (1), tract (2), tractable, tradition, traduce, trans-, 
1d, transcribe, transept, transfer, transfix, transfuse, transient, 
translucent, transmarine, transmit, transmute, transom, transpicuous, 
transpire, transverse, tri- (or Gk; or F. from L. or Gk.), tricentenary, 
triennial, trifoliate, triform, trilateral, trilingual, triliteral, trine, 
trinomial, tripartite, triplicate, trireme, trisect, trite, triturate, 
triumvir, Triune, truncate, tuber, tumid, tumulus, tunic, turbid, 
turgid, turtle (1), turtle (2), tutelar. 
terior, ultimate, ultra-, ultramundane, umbel, unanimous, uncial, 
undulate, unguent, uniliteral, unite, univocal, urbane, urge, ut, 


uvula, uxorious. sled ΝΗ 
vaccinate, vacuum, , vagrant, valediction, vapid, varicose, 
variegate, various, vascular ‘vehicle, velocipede, ‘venereal, venous, 
ventilate, ventral, ventriloquist, Venus, veracious, verbena, verge (2), 
vermicular, vernacular, vernal, verse, vertebra, vertex, vertigo, 
vesicle, vest, vestibule, veteran, veterinary, veto, viaduct, 
vibrate, vicissitude, victor, videlicet, villa, vincible, vinculum, vin- 
dicate, violate, virago, viridity, viscera, vitreous, vivid, viviparous, 
vivisection, vomit, vortex, vote, vulnerable, vulture. 

wall, wick (2), wine. 

French from Latin: abate, abeyance, able, abolish, abound, 
abridge, abstain, abundance, abuse, accent, accept, accident, ac- 
company, accomplice, accomplish, accord, accost, account, accoutre, 
accredit, accrue, accuse, accustom, acerbity, achieve, acquaint, 
acquit, adage, address, adieu, adjoin, adjourn, adjudge, adjust, 
mire, admonish, adroit, adulation, advance, advantage, adventure, 
adverse, advertise, advice, advise, advocate, advowson, affable, 
alii, αἴρει, affiance, affiliation, affinity, afirm, as, ‘affluence, 

front, age, grandis, aggress, aggrieve, agile, a, agree, au, 
ah, a, aia aisle, alas, alb, alien, ‘iment, allay, allege, alley, allow 
(1), allow (2), alloy, ally, altar, altercation, alum, ambition, amble, 
ambry (aumbry), ameliorate, amenable, amend, amends, amenity, a- 
merce, amiable, amice, amity, ammunition, amorous, amount, ample, 
amuse, ancestor, ancient (1), ancient (2), angle (1), anguish, ani- 
mosity, annals, anneal (2), annex, announce, annoy, annual, anoint, 
antic, antique, apart, appanage, apparel, appeal, appear, appease, 
append, appertain, appetite, apply, appoint, apportion, appraise, 
apprentice, apprize, approach, approve, April, apron, apropos, apt, 
aquiline, arable, arc, arch (1), archer, t, argent, argue, arm (2), 
armistice, armour, arms, army, arraign, arrears, arrest, arrive, arson, 
art (2), article, artifice, artillery, ascertain, ashlar (ashler), asperity, 
aspire, assail, assay, assemble, assent, assets, assign, assist, assize (1), 
assize (2), assort, assuage, assure, atrocity, attain, attaint, attemper, 
attempt, attend, attorney, attrition, audacious, audience, augment, 
aunt, auspice, austral, avail, avalanche, avarice, avaunt, avenge, 
avenue, aver, average, avidity, avoid, svoirdupols ‘avouch, avow. 

bachelor, badger, badinage, bail, bailiff, is?, baize, balance, 
ball (1), barb (1), barbel, barber, basalt, base (1), bate (1), bate (2), 
Datter (1), batter (2), battery, battle, bay (1), bay (2), bay (3), 
boy. @) bay ®. beast, beatify, beatitude, beau, wuty, , 
deldam, belle, benediction, benefice, benefit, benevolence, benign, 
Denison, bestial, beverage, bevy, bezel ?, bias, bile (1), billet (1), 
billion, biscuit, bivalve, blandish, boil (1), bonny, bound (1), bounty, 
bowel, bowl (1), brace, bracelet, bracket, brief (1), brief(2), broach, 
brochure, brocket, brooch, brute, buckle, buckler, budge (1), buff, 
bugle (1), bulb, bullet, bailion, burbot, bureau, burglar, bus (2), 
bustard, buzzard. 4 


(FRENCH FROM LATIN). 


cable, cabriolet, cadence, cage, caitiff, cajole, calamity, calcine, 
caldron (cauldron), calk (caulk), callous, calumny, camp, campaign, 
canal, cancel, candid, capable, capital (1), capital (2), capitation, 
capsule, captain, captious, carbon, card (3), careen, caress, Carfax, 
camage, camation, carpet, carrion, carrot, cartilage, case (1), case (2), 
casement, cash, casket, catch, cater, caterpillar, cattle, caudle, cauli- 
flower, cause, causeway, caution, cave, cavil, cease, ceil (ciel), celerity, 
celestial, cement, censer, centipede (centiped), century, ceremony, 
certain, certify, ceruse, cess, cessation, cession, chafe, chain, chaldron, 
chalice, challenge, champaign, champion, chance, chancel, chancellor, 
chancery, ler, chandelier, change, channel, chant, chapel, 
chaperon, chapiter, chaplet, chapter, charity, ‘charm, charnel, 
chase (1), chase (2), chase (3), chaste, chasten, chastise, chasuble, 
chateau, chattels, cheat, cherish, chevalier, chief, chieftain, chisel, 
chivalry, cicatrice, cinque, circuit, cistern, cite, citizen, city, cives, 
claim, clamour, clandestine, claret, clarify, clarion, class, clause, 
clavicle, clear, clef, clement, clever?, client, cloister, close (1), 
close (2), closet, clove (1), cloy, coarse, coast, cobble (1), code, 
cognisance, cohort, coign, coil (1), coin, collar, collation, col- 
league, collect, college, collet, colony, colour, colporteur, columbine, 
combat, combustion, comfit, comfort, command, commence, com- 
ment, commerce, commination, commiseration, commission, common, 
commotion, commune, compact (1), company, compare, compart- 
ment, compass, compassion, compatible, compatriot, compeer, com- 
petent, compile, complain, complaisant, complexion, complicity, 
compline, comport, compose, composition, comprise, compromise, 
compunction, conceit, conceive, conception, concentre, concern, con- 
cise, conclave, concomitant, concord, concordant, concourse, concu- 
bine, concupiscence, concussion, condense, condescend, 
condition, conduit, confer, confess, configuration, confine, confirm, 
conflagration, conform, confound, confratemity, confront, confute, 
congé (congee), congeal, conjecture, conjoin, conjugal, conjure, con- 
nive, connoisseur, conquer, conscience, consecutive, consent, conserve, 
consider, consign, consist, console, consonant, conspire, constable, 
constant, constellation, consternation, constrain, consult, contagion, 
contain, contemn, contend, content, contest, continent, continue, 
contour, contract (2), contrary, contrast, control, contumely, 
convene, convention, converse, convey (convoy), cony (coney), co- 
pious, . copy, corbel, cordial, core, cormorant, com (2), 
comel, comelian, corer, comet, coronal, coronet, corps, corpse 
(corse), corpulent, corrode, corset, corslet (corselet), cost, costive, 
couch, council, counsel, count (1), count (2), countenance, counter, 
counterbalance, counterfeit, countermand, counterpane (1), counter- 
pane (2), counterpart, counterpoint, counterpoise, countersign, coun- 
tervail, country, county, couple, courage, courier, course, court (1), 
court (2), courteous, courtesy, cousin, covenant, cover,coverlet, covert, 
covet, covey, coward, cowl (2), coy, cozen, cranny, crape, crayon, 
cream, crest, crevice, crime, crinoline, crown, crucial, crucify, cruel, 
crust, cry, cuckold, cuckoo, cue, cuisses, cull, cullion, culpable, 
culture, culverin, culvert, cumber, cupidity, curb, cure, a 
curious, current, curtail, curtain, cushion, custard, custom, cutlass, 
catler, cutlet. 
dainty, dam (2), damage, dame, damn, damsel, dandelion, danger, 
date (1), daub, daunt, dean, debate, debonair, debouch, debt, 
decadence, decamp, decay, decease, deceive, decent, deception, 
decide, decimal, declaim, declare, declension, decline, declivity, 
decollation, decrease, decree, decry, decuple, deface, defame, default, 
defeasance, defeat, defence, defend, defer (1), defer @). defile (2), 
define, deflour (deflower), deforce, deform, defraud, defray, defy, 
degrade, degree, deify, deign, deity, delay, delectable, delicious, 
delight, deliver, deluge, demand, demean (1), demean (2), demeanour, 
demerit, demesne, ΚΝ demolish, demoralise, demur, demure, 
demy, denizen, denote, denouement, denounce, deny, depart, depend, 
deplore, deploy, deport, deposit ‘deposition, depot, deprave, de 
pate, derive, descant, descend, descry, desert (1), desert (2), deserve, 
deshabille, design, desire, desist, despair, despatch (dispatch), despise, 
ite, despoil, dessert, destine, destroy, detail, detain, detention, 
ine, detest, detour, detriment, deuce (1), device, devise, devoid, 


pant, 
disgrace, disgust, dishevel, 
in, disjoint, disloyal, dis- 
lisorder, dis dis- 
isplease, disport, 
disposition, dispraise, disproportion, disprove, dispute, disqualify, 
dissemble, disservice, issever, dissimilar, Sissonant, dissuade, distain, 
distant, distemper (1), distemper (2). distil, distinct, distinguish, 
distrain, distress, district, disturb, ditty, diverse (divers), divert, 


member, ‘dismount, ‘disobey, disoblige, 
pense, dispeople, ‘displace, displant, display, di 
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divine, divorce, divulge, docile, doctrine, document, dolour, domain, 
domestic, domicile, dominical, donation, dormant, dorsal, double, 
doublet, doubt, douceur, dowager, dower, dozen, dress, duchess, 
duchy, ‘ductile, due, duke, dulcet, dungeon, duplicity, durance, 
dure, duress, duty. 
eager, eagle, ebriety, ebullition, eclaircissement, edify, efface, effect, 
efficient, efflorescence, effort, efirontery, eglantine, electuary, elegant, 
eligible, eloquent, embellish, embezzle?, embouchure, embowel, 
embrace, emollient, emolument, empale, empanel, emperor, empire, 
employ, empower, empress, emulsion, enable, enact, enamour, 
encase, enceinte, enchain, enchant, enchase, encircle, encline, enclose, 
encompass, encore, encounter, encourage, encumber, endanger, 
endeavour, endive, endorse, endow, endue, endure, enemy, enfeeble, 
enfilade, enforce, engage, engender, engine, engrain, engross, enhance, 
enjoin, enjoy, enlarge, enmity, ennoble, ennui, enormous, enquire, 
enrage, enrich, enrol, ensample, ensign, ensue, ensure, entablature, 
entail, enter, enterprise, entertain, entice, entitle, entomb, entrails, 
entrance (2), entreat, envenom, environ, envoy, envy, equinox, 
equipoise, equipollent, equity, equivalent, erode, err, errant, error, 
escape, escheat, escutcheon, especial, espouse, esquire, essence, 
ish, estate, esteem, estrange, eternal, evade, evident, ewer, 
exact (2), exalt, examine, example, excavation, exceed, excel, except, 
excess, exchange, excite, exclaim, excrescence, excretion, excuse, 
execute, exemplar, exemplify, exempt, exequies, exercise, exhale, 
exhort, exile, exorbitant, experience, expert, expire, explain, explode, 
exploit, explore, exposition, expound, express, exterior, extravagant, 
extreme, extrinsic, exuberant, eyre. 
fable, fabric, face, facetious, facile, faction, faculty, fade, faggot 
fase), fail, faint, fair (2), fairy, faith, falcon, fallacy, false, falter, 
fame, family, famine, fanatic, farce, farrier, fascine, fashion, fate, 
fatigue, faucet, fault, favour, fawn (2), fay, fealty, feasible, feast, 
feat, feature, febrile, fecundity, federal, feeble, feign, felicity, female, 
feminine, fence, fend, ferocity, ferrule, fertile, fervent, festoon, féte, 
fetid, fever, fib, fibre, fiction, fidelity, fierce, fig, figure, filament, 
file (1), fillet, final, finance, fine (1), finish, firm, firmament, fiscal, 
re, fix, flaccid, flageolet, flagrant, flail, flambeau, flame, flange, 
flank, flatulent, fleur-de-lis, flexible, flinch, flock (2), flounce (2), 
flour, flourish, flower, fine (1), flue (2), fluid, flunkey, flush (1), 
flute, flux, foible, foil (1), foil (2), foin, foison, foliage, follicle, folly, 
foment, font (2), fount, fool, for (3), force (1), force (2), foreclose, 
foreign, forest, forfeit, forge, form, formidable, fort, fortalice, fortify, 
fortress, fortune, fosse, fossil, found (> found’ (3) founder. fount, 
fraction, fracture, fragile, fragment, fragrant, frail, fraternal, frater- 
, fratricide (1), fraud, fray (1), fray (3), frequent, fret (3), fret (4), 
friable, friar, fricassee, friction, frill, fringe, fritter, front, frontal, 
frontier, frontispiece, frontlet, frounce, fructify, frugal, fruit, fruition, 
framenty (furmenty, farmety), fry (1), fuel, fagitive, full (3), fume, 


fumitory, function, fund, fundamental, furious, furtive, farnace, fury, 
fase (GN fisee (1), fusee (4), fusil (1), fust (1), fast (a), futile, 
future, 


gage (1), gall (2), gall (3), gammon (1), gaol (jail), gar 
doil, gargle, eargoyle, gamer, garnet, gelatine, gem, gender (1), 
gender (2), general, generous, genial, genital, genitive, genteel, 
gentian, gentile, gentle, gentry, genuflection (genuflexion), germ, 
german, germane, gestation, gibbous, gimbals, gin (2), gin (3), gist, 
gizzard, glacial, glacier, glacis, glair, glaive, gland, glebe, globe, 
glory, glue, glutton, goblet, goitre, golosh, gorge, gorgeous, gourd, 
gout (1), gout (2), grace, gradation, grade, grail (1), grail (3), 
grain, gramercy, id, grandeur, grange, rast, gratify, gratitude, 
gratuity, grave δ grease grief, gneve, grill, grocer, grog, grogram, 
gross, grume, gules, gullet, gully, απο (gumet, with Teut. 
suffix), gutter, guttural, gyrfalcon Icon), 
biliment, habit, habitable, habitant, habitation, habitude, 
hatchment, haughty, hearse, heir, herb, heritage, hibernal, hideous, 
homage, homicide, honest, honour, horrible, hospice, hospital, 
host (1), host (2), hostage, hostel, hostler (ostler), hotel, howl, 
human, humble, humid, humility, humour. 
ides, ignition, ignoble, ignominy, ignore, illation, illegible, 
illiberal, illicit, illusion, illustrious, im-(1), im- (3), image, imagine, 
imbecile, imbibe, imbrue (embrew), immaterial, immeasurable, 
immediate, immemorial, immense, immobility, immodest, immoral, 
immortal, ‘immovable, immunity, immure, immutable, impair, im- 
pale, impalpable, imparity, impart, impartial, impassable, impassible, 
impassioned, impassive, impatient, impawn, impeach, impearl?, im- 
penetrable, impenitent, imperative, imperceptible, imperfect, imperial, 
imperishable, im |, impertinent, impiety, impious, implacable, 
implant, implead, implore, imply, import, importable, importune, 
imposition, impossible, impotent, impoverish, impregnable, imprint, 
imprison, improbable, impromptu, improper, improve, imprudent, 
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proachable, inapt, inattention, incage, incapable, incapacity, incar 
nation, incense (2), incest, incident, incircle, incise, incite, ‘incivil, 
inclement, incline, inclose, incommensurable, incommode, incommu- 
nicable, inc 


inflame, inflexible, inflorescence, influence, 
frangible, infuse, infusible, i ; ingenious, 
inglorious, ingrain, ingratitude, in t, inhabit, inherit, inhos- 
itable, inhuman, inhume, inimitable, iniquity, injudicious, injure, 
injustice, inkle, innavigable, innocent, innumerable, inoffensive, 
inofficial, inoperative, inopportune, inorganic, inquest, inquietude, 


insatiable, inscrutable, insect, insensible, inseparable, insidious, 
insi insipid, insist, insobriety, insolent, insolidity, insoluble, 
inspire, instability, instance, instate, instil, instinct, instrument, 


insubjection, insufferable, insult, insuperable, insupportable, insure, 
insurmountable, intellect, intelligence, intemperance, intend, intent, 
inter, intercede, intercept, interchange, intercostal, intercourse, 
interest (1), interest (2), interfere, interjection, interlace, interlard, 
interlocution, intermeddle, intermediate, interpellation, interposition, 
interpret, interstice, interval, intervene, interview, intestine, intituled, 
intolerable, intomb, (with E. prefix), intractable, intreat (with 


invite, invoice, invoke, involve, invalnerable, 
irreclaimable, irreconcilable, irrecoverable, 
able, irrefragable, irrefutable, irrelevant, irrel 


)ν 


perabl 


irredeem- 
ious, irremediable, 
irremissible, irremovable, icreparable, irreprehensible, irrepressible) 


irreproachable, irreprovable, irresistible, irrespec 
irreverent, irrevocable, irrision, irruption, isle, issue, ivory. 

jail, jamb, jargon, ice, jelly, jeopardy, jesses, jest, jet (1), 
jetty, jewel, jocund, john dory, join, joint, joist, jonquil, journal, 
journey, joust (just), jovial, joy, judge, judicature, judicial, judicious, 
juggler, juice, jurisdiction, jurisprudence, jurist, juror, jury, just (1), 
just (2), justice, justify, justle, jut, juvenile. 

kennel (1), kennel (2), kerchief, kickshaws. 

laborious, labour, lace, lament, lamprey, lance, lancet, language, 
languish, languor, lanyard (laniard), larceny, lard, large, largess, 
lassitude, latchet, lateen, Latin, latitude, launch (lanch), laundress, 
laurel, lave, lawn (2)?, laxative, lazy, league (1), leal, lease (1), 
leash, leaven, lecture, legal, legate, legend, legerdemain, leger- 
Tine (ledger-line), legible, legion, legist, legume, leisure, lentil, 
lentisk, lesion, lesson, Tethae letter, lettuce, levee, level, lever, 
leveret, levy, liable, libation, liberal, liberty, libidinous, library, 
licence, license, licentious, lien, lieu, lieutenant, ligament, ligature, 
limit, lima, limpid, line, lineage, lineament, liniment, linnet, lintel, 
liquefy, liqueur, liquid, liquor, lists, literal, literature, litigious, 
litter (1), litter (2), livery, livid, lizard, local, loin, longitude, loriot, 
lounge, louver (loover), lovage, loyal, luce, lucre, luminary, luminous, 
lunatic, lunge, lupine, lurch (2)?, lustre (1), lute (2), Iuxury. 

mace (1) mackerel, madam, mademoiselle, magistrate, magna- 
nimity, magnate, magnify, mail (1), main (2), maintain, majesty, 
maladministration, malady, malapert, malcontent (malecontent), 
male, malediction, malformation, malice, malign, malinger, malison, 
mall'(1), mall (2), mallard, malleable, mallet, maltreat, malversa- 
tion, manacle, mandate, mange, manger, manifest, manner, ma- 
neeuvre, manor, mansion, mantel, mantle, manual, manufacture, 
manure, map, marble, march (2)? (or G.?), marine, marital, mari- 
time, market, marl, marmoset, marry, mart, martial, marvel, mascu- 
line, master, mastery, material, maternal, matins (mattins), matricide, 
matrimony, matron, matter (1), matter(2), maugre, maul, maundy, 
mauve, maxim, may (2), mayor, meagre, mean (3), measure, meddle, 
mediation, mediator, medicine, mediocre, medley, member, mem- 
brane, memoir, memory, menace, mend, meniver (iminever, miniver), 
-ment, mental, mention, mercantile, mercenary, mercer, merchandise, 
merchant, mercury, mercy, meridian, merit, merle, merlin?, mess(1), 
message, messenger, messuage, mew (3), milfoil, millet, million, 
mine (2), mineral, minim, minish, minister, minstrel, minuet, miracle, 


irretrievable, 


impudent, impugn, impunity, impure, impute, in- (2), in- (3), inability, fe, mirror, mis- (2), misadventure, misalliance, mischance, 
inaccessible, intction, inadmissible, inalienable, ‘inanition, inap- | mischief, miscount, miscreant, miserable, misnomer, misprise (mis 
3C2 
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prize), το misprison, miss (2), missive, Mister (Mr.), mistress, mobile, ? 
modest, modify, moiety, moil, moist, ‘mole (3), 

mole, mollify, mollusc, moment, money, monition, monster, monu- 
ment, mood (2), mop?, moral, morbid, mordacity, morsel, mortal, 
‘mortar (2), mortgage, mortify, mortmain, motion, motive, mould (a), 
mount (2), mountain, move, mucilage, mullet (1), mullet (2), mul- 
Tion, multiply, multitude, mundane, municipal, munificence, muni- 
ment, munition, mannion, mural, murmur, murrain, murrey, muscle(1), 
muse αν mustard (with Teut. sufiz), muster, mute (1), mutiny, 
mutual, muzzle, mystery (2) (mistery). 

naive, napery, napkin (with E. suffix), narration, nasal, natal, 
nation, native, nature, naval, nave (2), navigable, navigation, navy, 
neat (2), necessary, negation, negligence, nephew, nerve, net αν 
newel, nice, niece, noble, nocturn, noisome (with E. suffix), nonpareil, 
notable, notary, note, notice, notify, notion, notoriety, noun, nourish, 
novel, novice, nuisance, number, numeration, numerous, nuncupative, 
nuptial, nurse, nurture, nutritive, 

obedient, obeisance, obey, obit, object, objurgation, oblation, 
oblige, oblique, oblivion, oblong, obscure, obsequies, obsequions, 
observe, obstacle, obtain, obtuse, occasion, occident, occult, occupy, 
‘occur, odour, offend, office, ointment, omelet, omnipotent, omni- 
Present, onerous, onion, opacity, opal, opaque, opinion, opportune, 
‘opposite, oppress, oppugn, optative, option, opulent, or (3), oracle, 
oration, orator, orb, ordain, order, ordinance, ordinary, ordination, 
ordnance, ordure, oriel, orient, orifice, Oriflamme, origin, oriole, 
orison, ormolu, omament, orpiment, orpine (orpin), ostentation, 
‘ostler, ounce (1), oust, outrage, oval, ovation, overt, overture, oyer, 


‘yes (oyez). . pai ΝΣ 
ce, pacify, page (2 in, paint, pair, palace, palate, 
Palatine, pale ἀν, me (a), palisade, calet ΟΥ φαῖμεν palm (1), 
le, pannier, Ω hy Ν 
Paine, fetachale pasting, puhmouni'parsaoun, paroel Perel, 
pardon, >, Parent, parity, parlous, parricide, parry, parsimony, 
Parsnep snip), parson, part, parterre, partial, participle, particle, 
Partition, partner, party, parvenu, pass, passage, passion, passive, 
passport, pastera, pastille, patent, patemal, patient, patois, patri- 
mony, patristic, patron, pattern, paucity, paunch, pave, pavilion, 
pawn (1), pawn (2), Ὧν ay (2), pay aynim Cousin peace, peach (2. 
ji 

ΣΕΥ co, , vel (2), peel ΤᾺ (1), peep (3), peer (1), 
peer (3), elt, pelisse, pell, pellet, Pehicle, i ‘le, pellitory (1) (paritery), 
pell-meli, pelt (2), pellucid, ‘pen (2), penal, penance, pencil, pendant, 
penitent, pennon (pennant), penny-royal, ‘pensile, pension, pensive, 


Penthouse, penury, people, Iventure, perceive, perch (1), per 

chance, perdition, ination, peremptory, perfect, perforce, Lan 
fume, peril, perjre, Permanent, permutation, pernicious, 
peroration, perpendicul perpetual, perplex, perry, persecute, per- 


severe, penis, Person, perspective, perspicacity, perspiration, per- 
pertain, pertinacity, pertinent, jarb, pervert, pest, pester, 
ἘΞ pestle, petard, petiole, petition, εἰς ἂν pie ὧν piece ?, 
iepowder Court, pierce?, piety, pigeon, pile(1), pilfer?, pilgrim, 
pill Ὁ), pill (2), pimp, pimperel, pinion, pinnacle, pioneer, 


pious, pip(t), Pity. P placid, plagiary, plaice, plain, plaint, plaintiff, 
plaintive, plait, at‘ (1), plane (a), plantain, plat By pla- 
toon, plea, pleach (pl: lead, please, pleasure, plebein, ped 


ers, plight (2), pla @, 


Plenitude, Plenty, rahe liant, 
ae plummet, plump (2), plunge, 


plover, a i plumb,’ plume, 


luvial, ply, poignant, ὁ Roint, poise, poison, poitrel 
pein τὸ pomegranate, pommel, ponent, poniard,’ pontiff, 
pool Poo se ΓΗ τ, Poplar, popular, porch,” porcupine, pork, 


pomdes, ae (with E. suffix), port (1), 
port por (3), Create, orte, porter (1), porter (2), porter (3), port- 
‘esse (portos, portous), portion, portrait, portray, position, positive, 
possible, post (2), posterity, postern, postil, posture, Potable, potion 
poult, pounce (1), pounce ΩΝ pourtray, poverty, powder, 
Prairie, praise, pray, pre- (or L.), preach, preamble, prebend, μεν 
caution, precede, precept, precious, precipice, precise, 

predestine, predetermine, pre-eminence, face, prefect, 
pret Prefigure, prefix, pregnant, prejadge, proadicn, prelate, pre 
iminary, prelude, premier, premise (premiss), premonish 5 peat 


Preoccupy, Prepare, Prcpey. Prepentey 
Togative, presage, prescience, presence, 1), present Ὧν 
presentiment, preserve, preside, press (1), es (2), pretige resume, 


Pretend, preter- (or L.), preterit (pretenite), pretext, prevail, 
rime price, Prim, Br prime (1), prime (2), primitive, Pimogeahery, | § 
imrose, prince, principal, principle, ‘print, prior @, 
tine, privet ?, privilege, privy, prize (1), 
sd (ono Ok) ppbable preva Probity, 
profane, profess, 


prize (3), ΠΩ͂Σ, 
proclaim, procure, prodigal, prodigy, 
profier, ” profit, profound, Progenitor, Progeny, progress, project, 


prolific, proliz, prolong,’ promenade, prominent, promise, prompt, | 
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prone, pronoun, pronounce, proof, proper, proportion, proposition, 
Propriety, prorogue, prose, protest, prove, provender, Proved, pe 
vince, provision, provoke, provost, prowess, proximity, prude, 

dent, prune (1)?, puberty, public, publication, publish, pu 

aise puissant,” pele, ‘pallet,’ pulley 2, pulp, palpl, pe ἊΣ 
Pulverie, pummel, punch 1), pinch (2), puneheon(1), puneheon (4), 
Punctual, punish, puny, Papi (1), pupil (2), puppet, puy “ aad 
purchase, pure, purge, punfy + Pa parl (4), ἡ ϑ, 

purloin, ‘purport, pose (2), purslain  (purs rer 
Partepances purulent, purvey, uh, pustale, putative, pat 


Pari angle, quadraple, quaint, qualify, quality, quantity, quaran- 
tine, quarrel (1), quarrel (2), quarry (1), quarry (2), quart, quartan, 
quarter, quartern, αἱ quarternary, quatrain, quest, question, 
queue, quilt, quintain?, quintessence, quintuple, quire(1), quit, quite, 
quoin, quoit Ccoit)? ?, quote, quotidian, quotient (or L.), 


rabbet (partly G.), race (3), raceme, rack (3) ?, radical, radish, rage, 
ragont, rail (2), raisin rally (1), ramily, rampart, rancour, ransom, 
rape (2) (or L.), rapid (or L.), rapine, rare, rascal?, rase, rash (2), 


rash (3), rate (1), ratify, ration, ravage, rave, raven (2), ravine, ravish, 
ny (ὦ, Tay (2), raze, tazor, re-, red= (or L.}, real (1) (or L.), realm, 
rear (2), reason, rebate, rebel, rebound, rebuke, receive, recent, 
receptacle, recite, reclaim, recluse, recognise, recoil, recollect, re- 
commend, recompense, reconcile, reconnoitre, record, recount, recourse, 
recover, recreant, recreation, recruit, rectangle, rectify, rectitude, re- 
cusant, reddition, redeem, redolent, redouble, redoubtable, redound, 
redress, refection, refer, refine, reform, refrain (1), refrain (2), refuge, 
refuse, refute, regal, regale ?, regent, regicide, regiment, region, 
register, rehearse, reign, rein, reins, reject, rejoice, rejoin, relate, 
y (1) % release, relent, relevant, relic, relieve, religion, re- 
Ting , reliquary, remain, remand, remedy, remember, reminis- 
cence, remnant, remorse, remote, remount, remove, renal, rencounter 
(rencontre), Tender, rendezvous, rennet (2), renounce, renown, rent (2), 
renunciation, repair (1), repair (2), repartee, repast, repay, re] 
repeat, repent, repercussion, repertory, replace, ene μον τνα te] ete, 
replevy, reply, report, repository, represent, repress, reprieve, repti- 
mand, reprint, reproach, reprove, reptile, repablig, repugnant, 
repute, request, require, requite, reredos, rescind, rescript, rescue, re- 
search, resemble, resent, reserve, reside, residue, resign, resist, resort, re- 
sound, resource, respect, respire, respite, respond, rest (2), restaurant, 
restive, restitution, restore, restrain, result, resume, resurrection, re- 
tail, retain, retard, retention, reticule, retinue, retort, retract, retreat, 
retrench ?, retribution, retrieve, retur, reveal, reveillé, revel, 
revenge, revenue, revere, reverie (revery), reverse, revert, review, 
revile, revise, revisit, revive, revoke, revulsion, risible, rival, river, 
robust, rogation, τοῦ! (rile)?, roistering, roll, romance, romaunt, 
rondeau, rosemary, rote (1), rotundity, roné, rouge, rouleau, roa- 
lette, round, roundel, rout (1 and 2), route, routine, rowel, royal, 
rubric, ruby, rude, ruin, rule, rumour, runagate, rundlet (rualet), 
rupture, rural, ruse, russet, rustic, rut (1), rut (2). 
sacerdotal, sack (3), sacred, sacrifice, sacrilege, sacristan (sexton), 
wale sage (1), sage (2), saint, salary, saline, sally, salmon, saltier, 
salutary, salvage, salvation, sample, sanctify, sanctimony, sanction, 
sanctuary, sanguine, sans, sapience, sash (1), satellite, satin, satire, 
satisfy, saturnine, sauce, sausage, savage, save, savour, saxifrage, 
scald (1), scan (or L.), scarce, scent, schedule (or F. from L. from 
Gk.), science, scintillation, scion, scissors, sconce (2), scorch, scour, 
scourge, scout (1), screw (1; or Teut. Ors scrip (2), script, scriptore, 
scrivener, scruple, scallion, sculptare, scu scutiform, seal, 
season, secret, secretary, sect, section, secular, 
sedentary, sediment, sedition, see (2), seel, seignior, sell (2), semb- 
lance, seminal, sempiternal, senate, sense, sentence, sentiment, sept, 
sepulchre, sequel, sequence, sequester, serf, sergeant (serjeant), 
serious, sermon, serpent, serried, serve, session, seton, sever, severe, 
sewer (0), sem shingles, siege, sign, signal signet, signify, silence 
similar, similitude, simnel, ΠΣ simplet 


sterile, i pipalaticn, store, story (2), stover?, strain, strait, strange, 
stray, stress, structure, strumpet, study, stuff, stupefy, stupid, sturdy ?, 
style (1), suasion, suave, subaltem, subdue, subject, subjoin, 
sublime, submerge, suborn, subsidy, subsist, substance, substitute, 
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subterfuge, subtle, subvert (or L.), succeed, succowr, succulent, 
suction, sudorific, sudden, sue, suet, suffer, suffice, suffrage, suicide, 
suit, suite, sullen, sum, summit, summon, sumptuous, superabound, 
superb, superexcellent, superintendent, superior, superlative, super- 
nal, supematural, supernumerary, superscription, supersede, super- 
stition, supplant, supple, supplement, suppliant, supply, support, 
supposition, supreme, sur- (2), surcease, sure, surface, surfeit, sur- 
Join, surmise, surmount, δ surplice, surplus, surprise, surrender, 
surrejoinder, surround, surtout, surveillance, survey, survive, suscepti- 
ble, suspect, suvpend, sustain, suture, suzerain. 

tabernacle, table, tail (2), €ailor, taint, tally, talon, tamper, 
tangible, tantamount, tardy, tai (2), task, test (1), taste, taunt, 

wern, tax, temerity, temper, tempest, temple (2), temporal, tempt, 
tenable, tenacity, Tenant? tench,” tend (1), tend (a), tender rd 
tender (2), tender (3), tendon, tendril, tenebrous (tenebrious), tene- 
ment, tenon, tenor, tense (1), tense (8), tent (1), tent (2), tent (4), 
tenter, tenuity, tenure, tercel, tergivéssation, term, termination, 
terreen (tureen), terrible, terrier, territory; terror, tertian, test, testa- 
ment, tester, testicle, testify, testy, text, temure, tierce (terce), timid, 
tinsel, tissue, titillation, title, tittle, toast 868}, toast (2), toil (2), 
toilet’ (toilette), toise, ‘tonsil, tonsure, tord, torment, tormeatil, 
torrent, torrid, torsion, tortoise, tortuous, ‘forture, total, tour, 


), tra y , truncheon, 
Be tion πῶσ, table tonne arbalet 


trunnion, truss, try, tu 
turbot, turmeric, turmoil (F.?—L.?), turn, turpitude, turret, tutor. 


ubiquity, ulcer, ullage, umbilical, umbrage, umpire, uncle, unction, 
unicorn, uniform, union (1), union (2), unique, unison, unit, unity, 
universal, urbanity, urchin, ure, urine, umn, use, usher, usurp, usury, 
atas, utensil, uterine, utilise, utility, utterance (2). 

vacation, vacillation, vade, vagabond, vague, vail (2), vail (3), 
vain, vair, valance, vale, valentine, valerian, valetudinary, valiant, 
valid, valley, valour, value, valve, vamp, van (1), van (2), vanish, 
vanity, vanquish, vantage, vapour, variety, varnish, vary, vase, 
vast, vault (1), vaunt, veal, veer, vegetable, vehement, veil, vein, 
vellum, velocity, venal, vend, venerable, venery, venew (venue), 
veney, vengeance, venial, venison, venom, vent (1), vent (2), ventail, 
ventricle, venture, venue, verb, verdant, verdict, verdigris?, verge 
(ὦ), verify, verisimilitude, verity, verjuice, vermillion, vermin, versa~ 
tile, versify, version, vert, vervain, very, vessel, vestal, vestige, vest- 
ment, vestry, vesture, vetch, vex, viand, vicar, vice (1), vice (2), 
vice-gerent, vicinage, victim, victory, victuals, vie, view, vigil, 
vignette, vigour, vile, villain, vindictive, vine, vinegar, vintage, 
vintner, viol, violent, violet, viper, virgin, virile, virtue, virulent, 
visage, viscid, viscount, visible, vision, visit, visor (vizor, visard, 
vizard), visual, vital, vitriol, vituperation, vivacity, vivify, vocable, 

‘vocation, vociferation, void, volant, volition, volley, 
voluble, volune, voluntary, voluptuous, volute, voracity, vo 
vouchsafe, vow, vowel, voyage, γυΐξας val; 

wyvern (wivern). 

Low Latin from French from Latin: crenellate. 

Norman-Frenck from Latin: fitz, indefeasible. 

‘Dutch from French from Latin: cruise, domineer, excise (1), flout, 
sconce (1). 

German. from French from Latin : cashier. 

French from Low Latin from Latin: cadet, identity, 
mastiff, menagerie, menial, page (1). 

Italian from Low Latin from Latin : falchion. 

French from Italian from Low Latin from Latin: medal. 

Provengal from Latin : cross, crusade. 

French from Provencal from Latin: barnacles, corsair. 

‘Icelandic from Provencal from Latin : sirrah. 

Italian from Latin: allegro, askance, attitude, belladonna, 
breve, broccoli, canto, canzonet, caper (1), casino, cicerone, 
comply, contraband, contralto, cupola, curvet, dilettante, ditto, doge, 
duel, duet, ferret (2), floss, grampus, granite, gurgle, incognito, 
influenza, infariate, intaglio, isolate, Jerusalem artichoke, junket, 
lagoon (lagune), lava, levant, macaroni (maccaroni), madonna, 
malaria, manifesto, marmot, Martello tower, mezzotinto, miniature, 
monkey, motto, nuncio, opera, pianoforte, piano, portico, profile, 
anch (4), punchinello, quartet (quartette), quota, redoubt, semi- 


, seraglio, signor (signior), size (2), soda, solo, sonata, soprano, | 
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spinach (spinage), stanza, stiletto, trio, trombone?, umbrella, velvet, 
vermicelli, vista, volcano. 

French from Italian from Latin : alarm (alarum), alert, apartment, 
arcade, artisan, aubum, battalion, bulletin, cab (1), cabt (᾿)» 
cape (2), capriole, camival, cascade, casque, , cavalcade, 
cavalier, cavalry, citadel, colonel, colonnade, compliment, compost, 
concert, concordat, corporal (1), corridor, cortege, costume, counter- 
tenor, cuirass, douche, ducat, escort, esplanade, facade, florin, 
fracas, fague, gabion, gambol, improvise, incarnadine, infantry, laven- 
der, lutestring, macaroon ἢ, manage, mien, mizen (mizzen), 
model, motet, eit. niche, ortolan, ad lin, palette, pallet (2), 
Parapet, partisan (1), pastel, peruke, pilaster, pinnace, piston, 
pomade (pommade), poutoon, populace, porcelain, postillion, pre- 
concert, reprisal, revolt, rocket (2), salad, sallet, salmagundi, saveloy . 
(cervelas), scamper, sentinel ?, sentry ἢ, somersault (somerset), 
sonnet, spinet, squad, squadron, termagant, terrace, tramontane, 
ultramontane, umber, vault (2), vedette (vidette). 

( ouch ‘from French from Italien from Latin: periwig, shamble 
), wig. 

German from Italian from Latin : barouche. 

Spanish from Latin: alligator, armada, armadillo, booby, 
capsize, carbonado, cask, commodore, comrade, cork, courtesan, 
disembogue, domino, don (2), duenna, dulcimer, flamingo, flotilla, 
fonambulist, gambado, grandee, hidalgo, jade (2), junta, junto, 
matador, merino, mosquito (musquito), negro, olio, Pay (a), pecca 
dillo, primero, punctilio, quadroon, real (2), renegade (renegado), 
salver, sherry, stevedore, tent (3), tornado, ultramarine, vanilla. 

French from Spanish from Latin: calenture, creole, doubloon, es 
calade, farthingale (fardingale), grenade, ogre, ombre, parade, para- 
gon, getronel, pint, punt (2), quadrille, risk, sassafras, spaniel, 


Portuguese from Latin: binnacle, caste, junk (2), lasso, 
moidore, molasses, pimento, (4), tank. 
French from Portuguese From Latin 


in corvette, fetich (fetish), 


from 
Latin: drilling. 

French from Old High German from Latin: waste, 

French from Tentonic from Latin : pump (1) ἢ. 

Dutch from German from Latin: rammer ?. 

Celtic from Latin: spigot. 

Russian from Latin: czas. 

French from Portuguese from Arabie from Greek from Latin: 
apricot. 

French from Spanish from Arabic from Latin: quintal, 

Low Eatin’ baboon, barrister, campaniform, cap, capital (3), 
dominion, edible, elongate, elucidate, embassy, fine (2), flask, 
favour, funeral, Brat (1), hoax, hocus-pocus, implement, indent, 
intimidate, pageant, plenary, - 

French from Low Latin: abase, Ballet, barbican, bargain, bass (1), 
bittern, borage, burden (2), burl, camlet, canton, cape (1), cope (1), 
cygnet, felon ἢ, ferret (1), festival, flagon, frock, gauge (gage), 
gouge, hutch, oleander, palfrey. 

‘Franch from from Low Latin: ballad. 

French from Italian from Low Latin : basement, bassoan, pivot. 

French from Spanish from Low Latin: caparison. 

@ acacia, | alous, achromatic, acme, acoustic, acrobat, 
acropolis, acrostic, sesthetic, allopathy, alms, aloe, amazon, ambrosia, 
amethyst, ammonia, ammonite, amorphous, amphibious, amphibrach, 
amphitheatre, an-, a-, ana-, anabaptist, anachronism, ansesthetic, 

lyse, anapest (anapsest), anemone, aneroid, aneurism, anomaly, 
anonymous, antagonist, antelope, anther, anthalogy, anthracite, 
anthropology, anthropophagi, antichrist, anticlimax, antinomian, 
antipathy, antiphrasis, anti antiseptic, antistrophe, antithesis, 
antitype, sorta, apathy, a resis azhelcn, aphorism, spocryphs, 
apogee, δ] a pothegm), apotheosis, archzology, 
uicsic,archelsn, sreopagus, aristocracy, arsenic, asbestos, acetic, 
asphalt (asphaltum), asphodel, asphyxia, aster, asterisk, asterism, 
asteroid, asthma, iptote, atheism, athlete, atlas, atmosphere, 
atrophy, attic, autobiography, autocracy, automaton, autonomy, 
autopsy, axiom, azote, 

barometer, baryta, basilisk, bathos, belemnite, bibliography, 
bibliolatry, bibliomania, biography, biology, bronchial, bucolic. 

cacophony, caligraphy (calligraphy), calisthenics (callisthenics), 
calomel, carotid, caryatides, cataclysm, catalepsy, catarrh, catas 
trophe, catechise, category, cathartic, catholic, catoptric, caustic, 
ceramic, chaos, chemist (chymist), chiliad, chirography, chlorine, 
Christ, chromatic, chrome, chromium, chronology, 


jometer, 
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mn, decahedron, decasyllabic, deleterious, demotic, den- 

droid, dent, diabetes, diacritic’ diagnosis, diaphanows, diaphoretic, 

fh, dioptrics, diorama, 

ipsomania, diptera, dodecagon, dodecahedron, dogma, 
dynasty. 


eleemosynary, empyreal (empyrean), enclitic, en- 
comium, encrinite, encyclical, encyclopsedia, endemic, endogen, en- 
thusiasm, entomology, ephemera, epiglottis, episode, erotic, esoteric, 
euphemism, euphony, euphrasy, euphuism, Euroclydon, euthanasia, 
exegesis, exogen, exoteric. Gor ch 
Tossogra er, glottis, glyptic, gnostic, lian, gynarchy. 
ἥκει, hagiogtapha, hector, heliocentric, helminthology, hemi, 
hendecagon, hend. Mabic, heptagon, heptahedron, eptarchy, 
hermeneutic, hermetic, heterodox, heterogeneous, hierophant, ippish, 
hippocampus, histology, homeopathy (homceopathy), homogeneous, 
posologots hydrangea, hydrodynamics, hydrogen, hydropathy, 
irostatics. 
ichor, ichthyography, iconoclast, icosahedron, idiosyncrasy, iodine, 
isoshrosous, tothermal 
kaleidoscope 
» lepidoptera, lexicon, lith y, logarithm. 
tiacrocosmy malachite, Satedonr’ megelosaares, megatherim, 
mentor, meta-, metaphrase (metaphrasis), metempsychosis, miasma, 
microscope, miocene, misanthrope, mnemonics, mono-, monochord, 
monocotyledon, monody, monomania, monotony, morphis, morghine, 
myriad, myth. 
ἢ necrology, neology, nepenthe (nepenthes), neuralgia, nomad, 
nosology. 
« octagon, octahedron, omega, onomatopeia, ophidian, ophthalmia, 
omithology, omithorhyncus, orthoepy, orthopterous, osmium, osteo- 
logy, ostracise, oxide, oxygen, oxytone, ozone. 
achydermatous, padobaptism, paleography, palsology, palseon- 
tology, palimpsest, palindrome, pan-, pandemonium, pane ‘panoply, 
Panorama, pantheism, para-, parallax, parenthesis, Parian, parony- 
mous, pathos, pedobaptism, peri-, pericarp, perigee, perihelion, petal, 
petroleum, phantasm, philharmonic, phlox, phonetic, photography, 
phrenology, pleiocene, pleistocene, pneumonia, polemical, polyglot, 
polyhedron, polysyllable, polytheism, pro- (or L. ; or F. L). 
pros-, pyrotechnic. 
saurian, schist, semaphore, skeleton, sporadic, spore, stalactite, 
stalagmite, statics, stenography, stentorian, stereoscope, stereotype, 
stethoscope, strophe, strychnine, style (2), synchronism, tysicle, 
syzygy. 
« tactics, tantalise, taxidermy, telegraph, telescope, tetrahedron, 
theism, theocracy, theodolite, thermometer, tonic, toxicology, trigo- 
nometry, trihedron, triphthong, threnody. 
Utopian. 
ν΄ zoology, zymotic. 
. Latin’ from Greek: abyss, amaranth, anathema, angel, 
anodyne, antarctic, anthem, antiphon, apocalype, apocope, apostle, 
apostrophe, apse, argonaut, aroma, artery, asylum, atom. 
bacchanal, barbarous, basilica, bishop, bison, blaspheme, Boreas, 
bronchitis, bryony, butter. 
calyx, camelopard, canister, canon, capon, castor, cataract, cathe- 
dral, cedar, cemetery, cenobite (ccenobite), centaur, centaury, cephalic, 
cetaceous, chalcedony, chalybeate, chameleon, character, chart, 
chasm, chervil, chest, chimzra (chimera), chord, chorus, chrysolite, 
chrysoprase, chyme, cist, cithern (cittern), clyster, colure, comma, 
conch, copper, cranium, crater, crocus, crypt, cynic, cynosure, 
dactyl, deacon, devil, diabolic, diabolical, diseresis, di 
diapason, diarthcea, dilemma, diploma, diptyct, disc (disk, dish), 
distich, dithyramb, doxology, drama, dryad, dysentery, dyspepsy. 
fcclesiastic, echo, eclogue, ecumenic (ecumenical), electric, 
ellipse, elysium, emetic, emphasis, emporium, enigma, epic, epicene, 
epicure, epidemic, Ἐπὴν ithalarntarm, epithet, epitome, epoch, 


erysipelas, esophagus, ether, ethic, ethnic, etymon, eucharist, eulogy, 
etunuch, exodus, exorcise, exotic. 

fangus, 

ganglion, gastric, genesis, Georgic, geranium, gigantic, glaucous, 


gloss (2), glossary, gnomon, goby, Gorgon, graphic, gymnasium, 


gyre. 
. halcyon, halo, hamadryad, hebdomadal, heliacal, helix, helot, 
hematite, hemistich, hermnaphrodite, heteroclite, hexagon, hexa- 


meter, hierogl; hippopotamus, history (story), holocaust, homily, 
homonymous, bybrid, Pyara, bydrophobia, yyena, hymen, hy lage, 
byper-, byperbole, hyphen, bypochondria, hypostasis, hypothesis. 


iambic, ichneumon, idea, idyl (idyll), iliad, impolitic, iris, isos. 
celes, isthmus. 

kit (2). 

laconic, Iaic, laical, larynx, lemma, Leo, lethe, lichen, ligure, 
ily, lithotomy, lotus, lynx. 

mandrake, mania, marsupial, martyr, masticate, mausoleum, 
meander, medic, mesentery, metamorphosis, metaphysics, metathesis, 
metonymy, metropolis, mimic, minotaur, minster, mint (2), moly, 
monad, monastery, monk, monogamy, monogram, monopoly, mu- 
seum, myrmidon, mystery (1). 

naiad, narcissus, nauseous, nautical, nantilus, nectar, nemesis, 
neophyte, neoteric, Nereid, numismatic. . 

bolus, octosyllabic, oleaginous, oleaster, onyx, opium, orchestra, 
orchis, orphan, orthodox (or F. from L. from Gk.), oxalis, oxymel. 

Pwean, palestra, palladium, panacea, pancreas, pander (pandar), 
panegyric, pantheon, paraclete, paragoge, Parallelopiped, paralysis, 
Paraphernalia, pard, paregoric, parhelion, parochial, parody, Pean, 
pentameter, pentateuch, Pentecost, pericardium, perimeter, peripatetic, 
periphery, periphrasis, petroleum, phalanx, pharynx, phase (phasis), 
phenix (phoenix), phenomenon, philanthropy, philippic, philology, 
phocine, phosphorus, phthisis, ‘plaster, plastic, pleonasm, plethora, 
plinth, plum, pneumatic, poly-, polyanthus, polygon, polypus, pope, 
presbyter, priest, prism, proboscis, prolepsis, proscenium, proso- 
Ppopceia, Protean, prothalamium, psalm, psychical, pylorus, pyramid, 
Pyte, pytites, pyx, 

rhinoceros, rhododendron, rhombus, 

sapphic, sarcophagus, sardine (2), sardonyx, scalene, scene, 
scheme, school, scirrhous, scoria, shark ἢ, sibyl, siren, smaragdus, 
spatula, sphinx, spleen, spondee, stoic, stole, storax, strangury, 
sybarite, sycamore, sycophant, symposium, syn-, syncresis, syna- 
lcepha, syncopate, synecdoche, synopsis, syntax, synthesis, system. 

tape, tartar (3), tautology, terebinth, , theogony, theorem, 
thesaurus, thesis, theurgy, thorax, thrasonical, thunble, tick (a), 
tippet, tisic, Titan, trachea, trapezium, tribrach, triglyph, trimeter, 
tripod (or Gk.), triton, trochee, trope, trout, truck (2), truckle, 


tympanum, tgp, 
ich from Latin from Greek: academy, ace, aconite, 

adamant, agate, agony, abaster, almond, almoner, amalgam, 
amass, anagram, analogy, anatomy, anchor, anise, antidote, arche- 
type, architect, archives, arctic, asp, aspic, assay, astrology, as- 
tronomy, austere, authentic. 

balm, baptize, base (2), basil, bible, blame, bolt (boult), bomb, 
bombard, bombardier, bombazine, bumper. 

cane, cannon, canvas (canvass), cataplasm, celery, cenotaph, 
centre, chair, chaise, chamber, charter, cheer, cherry, chestnut (ches- 
nut), chicory, chime, chimney, chirurgeon, choir, choler, chrism, 
chyle, citron, clerk, coach, cock (5), cockboat, cocoon, coffer, coffin, 
colic, comedy, comet, cone, coppice, coppy, copse, coquette, coral, 
cord, coriander, crocodile, crystal, cube, currant, cycle, cylinder, 


cyml 
t, diaconal, 


bal, press (1). 
daffodil, dats, date (2), dauphin, decalogue, demon, 
diadem, diagonal, dialect, dialogue, diameter, dinmond, diaphragm, 
diet (1), diet (2), dimity, diocese, dissyllable, dittany, diuretic, dol- 
phin, dragon, dragon, dram (drachm), dromedary, dropsy, drupe. 

eccentric, eclipse, economy, ecstasy, elegy, emblem, emerald, 
empiric, epaulet, epicycle, epigram, epilepsy, epilogue, epiphany, 
episcopal, epistle, epitaph, epode, essay, evangelist. 

fancy, frantic, frenzy. 

galaxy, gangrene, genealogy, hy, geometry, giant, gilly- 
flower, gloze, goblin, govern, graft (graft), grail (2), grammar, gram- 
matical, griffin (griffon), grot, gudgeon, guitar, gum (2). 

harmony, harpy, hecatomb, hectic, heliotrope, hellebore, hemi- 
sphere, hemorrhage, hemorrhoids (emerods), hepatic, heresy, heretic, 
hermit, hero, heroine, hilarity, horizon, horologe, horoscope, hour, 
hyacinth, hydraulic, hymn, hypocrisy, hypogastric, hypothec, hypo- 
tenuse, hysteric. 

‘dion, idiot, idol, imposthume, ingrat (engraft), inharmonions, 
ink, irony. 
ΣΝ anid BO, larch, la leopard, | 
labyrinth, laity, lamp, lantern, ιν lay (3), laic, 1 7 
leprosy, lethargy, licorice (liquorice) limpet, lion, litany, iitharge, 
logic, lyre. 

machine, magnet, marjoram, mass (1), mastic (mastich), match 
(2), mathematic, mechanic, medlar, megrim, melancholy, melilot, 
melody, melon, metal, metallurgy, metaphor, method, metre (meter), 
mettle, microcosm, ‘mitre, monarchy, monosyllable, Moor (3), 
mosaic, muse (2), music, mystic, mythology. 

necromancy, noise?, nymph. 

obelisk, ocean, ochre, octave, ode, oil, oligarchy, olive, oppose 
(with L. prefix), organ, orgies, origan (origanum), orthodox (or Ly 
=Gk.), orthography, oyster. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORDS (SLAVONIC, PERSIAN, SANSKRIT). 
painter, palinode, palsy, pandect, panther, pantomime, papal, ᾧ 


arable, ‘paradigm, paradox, paragraph, parallel, parallelogram, 
paralogism, paralyse, paraphrase, parasite, parchment, parish, parley, 
parliament (with L. sufix), parole, paroxysm, parrot, Ὑ, par- 
tridge, paste, paten, patriarch, patronymic, patty, pause, pedagogue, 
Pelican, pentagon, peony (peony), perch (2), period, pew, phaeton, 
Phantom, pharmacy, pheasant, phial, philosophy, pbilire, phe 
tomy, phelgm, phrase, phylactery, physic, physiognomy, phy- 
siology, pier, pilcrow, piony, pip (2)? pippin?, pirate, place, 
plane (3) (plane-tree), planet, pleurisy, poem, poesy, poet, pole (2), 
Police, polygamy, pomp, pore (1), porphyry, pose (1), posy, practice, 
ragmatic, problem, proem, prognostic, programme (program), pro- 
logue, prophecy, prophet, propose, proselyte, prosody, protocol, 
protomartyr, prototype, prow, prune (2), psaltery, pump (2), pum- 
Pie {rompkia), Purple, purpose (1) (with F. prefix), purse, pygmy 
igmy). 
quince, quire (2). 
recoup, resin (rosin), rhapsody, rhetoric, rheum, rhomb, rhubarb, 


rhythm, rue, 
+ salamander, samite, sandal, sap (2)?, sarcasm, sardine (1), sardonic, 
satyr, say (2), say (4), scammony, scandal, scar (1), scarily, sceptic, 
sceptre, schism, sciatic, scorpion, shallot (shalot), shawm Ghai), 
sinople, siphon, slander, solecism, sophist, spasm, sperm, sphere, 
sponge, squill, squirrel, stomach, story (1), strangle, stratagem, 
Styptic, succory, summer (2), sumpter, surgeon, surgery, syllable, 
syllogism, symbol, symmetry, sympathy, symphony, symptom, syna- 
gogue, syndic, synod, synonym, syringe. 

tabard ?, talent, tankard ?, tansy, tapestry, tetragon, tetra- 

“lable, theatre, theme, theology, theory, therapeutic, throne, 
thyme, timbrel, tomb, tome, tone, topaz, topic, topography, tragedy, 
treacle, treasure, trepan (1), triad, trisyllable, trophy, tropic, trover, 
tune, tunny, turpentine, type, tyrant. 

vial (phial). 

zeal, zephyr, zest, zodiac, zone. 

Low Latin from Latin from Greek: intone. 

Ualian from Latin from Greek: balustrade, grotto, madrigal, orris, 
piazza, torso. 

French from Italian from Latin from Greek: canopy, cornice, espalier, 
grotesque, piastre, 

Dutch from Italian from Latin from Greek: sketch. 

Spanish from Latin from Greek: buffalo, cochineal, morris, pel- 
litory (2) (pelleter), savanna (savannah). 
from Spanish from Latin from Greek: maroon (2), rumb 


Portuguese from Latin from Greek: palaver. 

French from Portuguese from Latin from Greek: marmalade. 

Provengal from Latin from Greek: troubadour. 

Old Low German from Latin from Greek: beaker. 

Old Dutch from Latin from Greek: gittern. 

French from German from Latin from Greek: petrel (peterel). 

Celtic from Latin from Greek: spunk. 

Low Latin from Greek: apoplexy, apothecary, bursar, cartulary, 
catapult, chamomile (camomile), comb (coomb), hulk, imp, im- 
practicable, intoxicate, lectern (lecturn), magnesia, pericranium, 

French from Low Latin from Greek: acolyte, allegory, almanac 
(almanach), anchoret (anchorite), apostasy (apostacy), apostate, 
Darge?, bark (1), barque?, bottle (1), butler, buttery, bushel, 
calender, calm, carbine, card (1), carte, catalogue, cauterise, 
celandine, chronicle, clergy, climacter, climate, clinical, cockatrice, 
dome, embrocation, fleam, galoche, liturgy, lobe, mangonel, patriot, 
pitcher, policy. 

Dutch from Low Latin from Greek: dock (3), mangle (2). 


French from Greek: amnesty, anarchy, anecdote, apologue, 
arithmetic, autograph. 

botany. 

decade, de ¢, democracy, diphthong, dose. 

embolism, embryo, emerods, encaustic, energy, epact. 

glycerine, gnome, gulf, 

hierarchy. 


malmsey, mandrel? melodrama (melodrame), meteor, monologue. 

narcotic. 

oolite, ophicleide, optic, osier? 

pepsine, plate, plateau, platitude, platter, pseudonym. 

juinsy. 

Higmatise, sylph. 

tress, tressure, troglodyte. 

roophyte. 

Spanish from French from Greek: platina. 

Italian from Greek: archipelago, barytone, bombast, catacomb, 
gondola, scope (or L. from Gk.). 

French from Halian from Greek: baluster, banisters, cartridge | 
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(cartouche), emery, galligaskins, manganese ἢ, moustache (mustache), 
pantaloon (1), pantaloons, pedant?, 

Franch from Provengal from Italian from Greek: dredge (2). 

Spanish from Greek: argosy? 

French from Spanish from Greek: track (1). 

German from Greek : cobalt, nickel ?. 

French from German from Greek: pate. 

Spanish from Arabic from Greek: talisman. 

French from Spanish from Arabic from Greek: alembic, limbeck, 

French from Arabic from Greek: alchemy, carat. 

Spanish from Persian from Greek: tarragon. 

Hebrew from Greek: sanhedrim. 

Turkish from Greek: effendi. 

Scandinavian from English from Greek: kirk. 

SLAVONIC. This is a general term, including Russian, 
Polish, Bohemian, Servian, &c. 

French from Slavonic: sable. 

French from German from Slavonic : calash, slave. 

Dutch from Slavonic: eland. 

Bokemian: polka. 

German from Bohemian: howitzer. 

French from German from Servian : vampire. 

Russian: drosky, knout, morse, rouble (ruble), steppe, verst. 

French from Russian: ukase, 

LITHUANIAN. Like Slavonic, this language is of Aryan 
origin. 

Scandinavian from Lithvanian: talk. 

ASIATIC ARYAN LANGUAGES. 

Persian: awning, bang (2), bazaar, caravan, caravansary, curry 
(2), dervis (dervish), divan, durbar, firman, βου, houri, jackal, 
jasmine (jessamine), Lascar, mohur, nylghau, Parsee, pasha (pacha, 
pashaw, bashaw), peri, sash (2), sepoy, shah, shawl, tartar (2), van(3). 

Greek from Persian: cinnabar (cinoper). 

Latin from Greek from Persian: asparagus, gypsum, laudanum, 
Magi, tiara ?. 

French from Latin from Greek from Persian: caper (2), jujube, 
magic, myrtle, paradise, parvis, satrap, tiger. 

French from Italian from Latin from Greek from O. Persian : rice, 

Spanish from Latin from Greek from Persian: pistachio (pistacho). 

French from Latin from Persian: peach (1). 

French from Low Latin from Persian: zedoary. 

Jtalian from Persian: giaour?, scimetar (cimeter) ?. 

French from Italian from Persian: carcase (carcass), jargonelle 
mummy, orange, rebeck, taffeta (taffety), turquoise (turkoise). 

French from Spanish from Persian : julep, saraband. 

Portuguese from Persian: pagoda, veranda (verandah) 2. 

French from Portuguese from Persian: bezoar. 

French from Persian: check, checker (chequer), checkers (chequers), 
chess, exchequer, jar (2), lemon, lime (3), ounce (2) ?, rook (2), 
scarlet, turkey. 

Dutch from Persian: gherkin. 

Low Latin from Arabie from Persian: borax. 

French from Spanish from Arabic from Persian: hazard, tabour 
(tabor) ?, tambour ?, tambourine ?. ᾿ 

Spanish from Turkish from Persian : lilac. 

Frinch from Turkish from Persian: horde. 

Sanskrit: avatar, banyan, brahmin (brahman), jungle, pundit, 
rajab, Sanskrit, suttee, Veda. 

Latin from Greek from Sanskrit : hemp, pepper. 

French from Latin from Greek from Sanskrit: beryl, brilliant, 
ginger, mace (2), saccharine. 

French from Latin from Greek from Persian from Sanskrit: nard. 

French from Spanish from Latin from Greek from Persian from 
Sanskrit : indigo. 

French from Latin from Persian from Sanskrit: musk. 

French from Italian from Latin from Persian from Sanskrit: mus- 
cadel (muscatel), muscadine. 

Latin from Sanskrit: sulphur?. 

French from Low Latin from Sanskrit: sendal (cendal). 

Persian from Sanskrit: lac (1). 

French from Portuguese from Persian from Sanskrit: lacquer (lacker). 

French from Persian from Sanskrit: lake (2), sandal (wood). 

French from Spanish from Arabic from Persian from Sanskrit: sugar. 

Arabic from Sanskrit: kermes. 

French from Arabic from Sanskrit : crimson. 

Hebrew from Sanskrit : algum. 

Hindi from Sanskrit: loot, punch (3), pankah, rupee. 

Hindustani from Sanskrit: chintz, Ἰὰς (2), palanquin, 

Portuguese from Malay from Sanskrit: mandarin. 


EUROP! NON-ARYAN LANGUAGES. 
Hungarian : hussar, tokay. 
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French from Hungarian: shako. 

French from German from Hungarian: sabre. 

Turkish: bey, eften, chouse, Ey, ketch, " ᾿ 
rrenck from Turkish : janizary, ottoman, chagrin}. 

French from Italian from Turkish: caviare sremreen μρσλαρὲ 

Sponish from Turkish: xebec. 


SEMIIC LANGUAGES. The pi ipal Semitic langu: 
inci itic languages 
are Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee, Syriac, ὅταν; thr borrowed words in 
English being somewhat numerous. 
Elebrew' alleiuia, (allelyjah), bdellium, behemoth, eab (2), 
cherub, cinnamon, corban, ephod, gopher, hallelujah, hin, homer, 
jehovah, jug, log (3), Messiah, Nazarite (with Gk. sufix), Sabaoth, 

tan, Selah, seraph, shekel, Shekinah (Shechinah\, shibboleth, 
shittah (tree), shittim (wood), teraphim, thummim, ‘urim. 

Greek from Hebrew : alphabet, delta, hosanna, iota. 

Latin from Greek from Hebrew: amen, cumin (cummin), Jacobite, 
Jesus, jot, Levite, manna, Pasch, Pharisee, rabbi (rabbin), sabbath, 
Sadducee, sycamine ἢ, Tom. 

French from Latin from Greek from Hebrew : camel, cider, ebony, 
elephant, Hebrew, hyssop, jack (1), Jacobin, Jew, jockey, lazar, 
maudlin, sapphire, simony, sodomy. 

French from Spanish from Latin from Greek from Hebrew: Jesuit. 

Italian from Greek from Hebrew : zany. 

Latin from Hebrew : leviathan, 

French from Latin from Hebrew : jubilee. 

French from Hebrew: cabal. 

French from places in Palestine: bedlam, gauze. 

‘Syriac: Maranatha, 

Latin from Greek from Syriac: abbot, damask, mammon. 

French from Latin from Greek from Syriac: abbess, abbey, damson. 

French from Italian from Syriac: muslin, 

Chaldee : raca, talmud, targum. 

Arabic : alkali, alkoran, amber, arrack, attar of roses, azimuth, 
azure, carob-tree, elixir, emir, harem, hegira, hookah (hooka), houdah 
(howdah), jerboa, koran, Mahometan (Mohammedan), moslem, 
muezzin, mufti, nadir, otto, rack (5), rajah, ryot, salam (salam), 
sheik, sherbet, shrub (2), simoom, sofa, visier (vizier). 

Latin from Greek from Arabic : jordan, naphtha, rose, 

French from Latin from Greek from Arabic : jasper, myrth, nitre. 

French from Italian from Latin from Greek from Arabic: diaper. 

Spanish from Greek from Arabic: dragoman. 

Franch ‘from Latin from Arabic: sgaulet, chemise, sarcenet 


(sarsnet). 

Low Latin from Arabic: algebra, saracen. 

French from Low Latin from Arabic : tartar (1). 

Jtalian from Arabic : artichoke, felucca, senna, sirocco. 

French from Italian from Arabic: alcove, arabesque, candy, maga- 
zine, sequin, zero. 

Spanick from Arabic: alguazil, arsenal, bonito, calabash ?, cara- 
‘way (carraway), carmine, marayedi, minaret. 

French from Spanish from Arabic : cotton (1), fanfare, garble, gar 
bage, genet, jennet (gennet), lackey (lacquey), mask (masque), 
masquerade, mosque, ogee (ogive), racket (1) (raquet), realgar, 
Team, δὲ sirup), tabby, tale, tare (a), tariff, zenith, 

at 


French from Arabie: admiral, alcohol, assassin, barberry (berberry), 
Dedonin, calif (caliph), gipher, civet,frdel?, furl ?, gazelle, ute (1), 
saffron, sultan. 


French from Persian from Arabic: mate (2). 
Turkish from Arabic’: coffee. 

Hindi from Arabic : nabob. 

Jtalian from Malay from Arabic: monsoon. 
-ARYAN LANGUAG: 


(not SE- 


Hindustani: coolie (cooly), cowry, shampoo, thug, toddy. 
‘French from Italian ‘from Turkish from Persian from ‘Hindustani: 
tulip, torban. 
E. Indian place-names : calico, cashmere (kerseymere). 
Hindi : rom (2). 
‘French from Low Latin bonnet. 
racine 
tug falabar : 
Molapilom tek. 
Tamil: catamaran. 
Malay: bamboo, caddy, cassowary, cockatoo, crease (2) or creese, 
dugong, gong, gutta-percha, lory (lury), mango, muck (amuck), 
orang-outang, proa, rattan, rum (1), Sago, upas, 
French from Malay: ratafia, 


low. 
tel. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORDS (NON-ARYAN). 


French from Arabic from Malay: camphor. 
Chinese: china, Chinese, nankeen, tea, typhoon. 
Portuguese from Chinese: junk (1). 
Latin from Greek from Chine silk. 
French from Latin from Greek from Chinese: serge. 
Ὁ japan, soy. 
Faas ‘Japanese: bonze. 
Jew bantam. ἫΝ 
innamese: gamboge. 
Russian from Tatar: cossack, mammoth, 
Persian from Pata: khan. 
Mongolian: mogul. 
Thibetan: lama (1). 
Australian: kangaroo, paramatta, wombat, 
Tahitian : tattoo (2). 
sian : taboo. 
CAN 


‘Hebrew from Egyptian : ephah. 


Latin from Greek from Hebrew from Eppypion: sack ΤΣ aa 
from Egyptian: sa 


Morceco: morocco, ΜΝ 
Portuguese from Ethiopian : zebra ?. 
West African: baobab, canary, chimpanzee, guinea; also gorilla 


(Old African). 
‘Hottentot: gnu, quagga. 
From a negro name: quassia. 
AMERICAN GUAGES. 


moccasin (mocassin), moose, 


North-American Indian: hominy, mocassi 
squaw, tomahawk, wampum, 


‘opossum, racoon (raccoon), ski 
τ, 
fexican: jatap, ocelot. 
ican: cacao, chocolate, copal, tomato ?. 
guaiacum, maize, manatee, potato, tobacco. 
Caribbean (or other West Indian languages): hammock, macaw. 
Spanish from West Indian: cannibal, canoe, guava, iguana, hurricane. 
French from West Indian: buccaneer, caoutchouc, pirogue, 
‘Peruvian: jerked (beef), llama, pampas, puma. 
Spanish from Peruvian : alpaca, condor, guano, 
French from Peruvian : quinine. 
Brazilian : jaguar, tapioca, tapir. 
Portuguese from Brazilian : ipecacuanha. 
French from Brazilian: toucan. 
South American: mahogany, tolu. 
French from South American: peccary. 
WORDS. English abounds in hybrid words, i.e. 
in words made ἢ] from two di ferent any ages and the two lan- 
e8 compoundis word are often brought into strange con- 
Finction, asin the ease of interloper, which is’ alt Latin and half 
‘Dutch. ΤΈΣ complexity thus caused is such as almost to defy classi- 
fication, and, as the words are accounted for in the body of the work, 
each in its due place, I content myself with giving a list of them, in 
alphabetical order. ᾿ 
‘abroach, abut, across, affray, , akimbo, allodial, allot, amaze, 
amiss, apace, apiece, appal, ‘itrave, around, arouse, array, asa- 
foetida, attire, attune, awkward. 
bailiwick, bandylegged, bankrupt, becalm, because, bechance, 
Deefeater, befool, beguile, belabour, besiege, besot, betake, betray, 
igamy, bilberry, blackguard, brickbat, bum-bailiff. 
‘cannel-coal, chaffer, chapman, Christmas, cock-eyed, cockloft, 
commingle, commix, compose, contradistinguish, contrive, coster- 
monger, counteract, count , court-cards, courtier, coxcomb, 
coxswain, cudweed, cupboard, curmudgeon, curry ΓΝ 
Daguerrotype, dastard, debar, debark, debase, debauch, debris, de- 
but, decipher, decompose, decoy, defile (1), depose, derange, detach, 
dethrone, develop, disable, disabuse, disadvantage, disaffect, disagree, 
disallow, disannul, disay , disapprove, disarrange, disarray, dis- 
band, disbelieve, disburden, disburse, iscard, disclaim, discommend, 
discommon, discompose, discontent, discredit, disembark, disembroil, 
disencumber, dis ige, disenthrall, disentrance, disfranchise, dis~ 
lise, dishearten, disinherit, disinter, dislike, dislodge, dismantle, 
iismask, dismay, disown, dispark, ‘dispose, di disrelish, 
disrepute, disrespect, disrobe, dissatisfy, dissimilitnde, distaste, 
distrust, disuse, doleful, dormer-window, dormouse. 
embalm, embank, embark, emtarrass, emblazon, embody, em- 
olden, emboss (1), emboss (2), embosom, embower, encroach, 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


endear, enfeoft, enfranchise, engrave, engulf, enkindle, enlighten, enlist, 
enliven, enshrine, enslave, ensnare, entangle, enthral, enthrone, 
entrap, entrust, entwine, entwist, envelop, enwrap, escarpment, 
exhilarate, expose, eyelet-hole. 

fore-arm (2), forecast, forecastle, foredate, forefront, forejudge, 
forenoon, fore-ordain, forepart, forerank, foretaste, forfend (forefend), 
foumart, frankincense, fray (2). — 

gaffer, gamut, gier-eagle, gimcrack, gooseberry, grateful, grimalkin, 

lon, 


, gunwale, 
Hallowmass, hammercloth, harpsichord, hautboy, heirloom, hobby- 
horse, holly-hock, hurly-burly, 
icicle, imbank, imbark, imbed, imbitter, imbody, imborder, im- 
bosom, imbower, imbrown, impark, imperil, impose, ingulf, inshrine, 
interaction, interleave, interlink, interloper, intermarry, intermingle, 


intermix, intertwine, interweave. 
jetsam, juxtaposition, 
cerbstone. 


lancegey, “life-guard, lign-aloes, linseed, linsey-woolsey, logger 


head, 
madrepore, magpie, marigold, Martinmas, Michael- 
mas, misapply, misapprehend, misappropriate, misarrange, miscall, 
miscalculate, miscarry, misconceive, misconduct, misconstrue, mis- 
date, misdemeanour, misdirect, misemploy, misfortune, misgovern, 
misguide, mishap, misinform, misinterpret, misjudge, misplace, mis- 
print, mispronounce, misquote, misrepresent, misrule, misspend, mis- 
term, misuse, monocular, mountebank, mulberry, muscoid, mystify. 
nonage, noncon: , nonsense, nonsuit, nunchion, nutmeg. 
oboe, ostrich, outbalance, outcast, outcry, outfit, outline, outpost, 
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outpour, outrigger, outskirt, outvie, outvote, overact, overarch, over- 
awe, overbalance, overcast, overcharge, areroott overdose, overdress, 
overhaul, overjoyed, overpass, overpay, overplus, overpower, over- 
rate, overrule, overstrain, overtake, overtask, overturn, overvalue. 


Pall-mall, partake, pastime, peacock, peajacket, pedestal, pentroof, 
peruse, petrify, picbalt, piece toes picker ed, pismire, planisphere, 
platform, pole-axe, polynomial, portly, potash, potassium, potwalloper, 
predispose, pose (2), prehistoric, press-gang,. presuppose, prewar, 
propose, puttock, puzzle. 
rabbet, raiment, ratlines, rearward, re-echo, refresh, regain, regard, 
regret, reimburse, reindeer (raindeer), relay (2), relish, rely, remark, 
remind, renew, repose, reward, rigmarole, rumm: 
sackbut, salt-cellar, salt-petre, samphire, scaffold, ecantling, scape 
it, scat -, scribble, seamstress (sempstress), Shrove-tide, Shrove- 
lay, sillabub (syllabub), skewbald, smallage, snubnosed, sobri- 
quet, solan-goose, somnambulist, spikenard, sprightly, spracebeer, 
squeamish, statist, suppose, surcharge. 
tamarind, target, tarpaulin, technical, tee-totaller, teil-tree, titlark, 
titmouse, tocsin, tomboy, tomtit, train-oil, transpose. 
‘unaneled, undertake, ungainly, unruly, until. 
vaward, venesection, vulcanise. 
il, windlass (2). 
(OLOGY UNKNOWN: antimony, bambooz! 


e-cat, prawn, puke (2), saunter, shout, tenni 
Pest anaay othe wards the etymology is very obscure, the numerous 


V. SELECTED LIST OF EXAMPLES OF SOUND-SHIFTING, 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY ENGLISH. 


On p. 730, 1 have given the ordinary rules for the sound-shifting 
of consonants, as exhibited by a comparison of Anglo-Saxon with 
Latin and Greek. I here give a select list of co-radicate words, 
i.e. of words ultimately from the same root, which actually 
illustrate Grimm’s law within the compass of the language, owing 
to the numerous borrowings from Latin and Greek. Probably 
English is the only language in which such a comparison can be 
instituted, for which reason the following examples ought to have 
a peculiar interest. ‘That the words here linked together are really 
co-radicate, is shewn in the Dictionary, and most of the examples 
are the merest common-places to the comparative philologist. The 
number (such as 87, &c.) added after each example refers to the 
namber of the Aryan root as given on pp. 730-746. 

1. Gutturals. Latin g becomes English ἃ, often written ase, 
This ἃ, in the word choose, has become ch; but the A.S. form is 
eedsan, The old word ake is now written acke, by a popular 
etymology which wrongly imagines the word to be Greek. 

In the following ΠΟΥ the first colamn contains words of 
Latin or Greek origin, whilst the second column contains words 


that are pure English. 
genus—kin, 87. gelid—cold, 99. 
(gnoble—know, 88. + gerund—cast, 100. 
garmulous—care, 91. gust (2)—choose, 105, 
grain—com, 94. agent—ache, 5. 


% 70. 


capacious—have, 47. cemetery—home, 72. 
capital_—head, 47. custody-—hide, ΡΝ 
current—horse, 52. cup—hoop, 78. 
culminate—hill, 53. circus—(h)ring, 56, 
kiln—hearth, 57. cranny—(h)rend, 60, 
calends—haul, 58. in-cline—(h)lean (1), 80. 
crate—hurdle, 61, client—(h)lond, 81, 
cell—hall, 64. crude—(h)raw, 82. 


Greek x (written ch in English) answers to English g, which (in 
modern English) often becomes 9 initially. The corresponding 
Latin letter is 4, sometimes /; see the last five examples. 
goose, 106, chrism — grind, 116, 
choler—gall, 111. chyme—gash, 121. 


chord—yam, 114. hesitate—gaze, 122. 
chorus—yard (1), 113. hiatus—yawn, 119. 
eu-charist—yeam, 112. farnace—glow, 110, 
host (2)—guest, 118. fase (1)—gush, 131. 
2. Dentals. Latin and Greek d answers to E. t. 
‘dual—two. dome—timber, τα. 
demon—time, 144. dolour—tear (1), 152. 
docile—teach, 145. divine—Tuesday, 158% 
di 1—token, 145. duke—tow (1), 160, 
dactyl—toe, 147. dromedary—tramp, 161. 
diamond—tame, 150, ed-ible—eat, 9. 


Latin ὁ answers to English #4, a8 in tres, i.e. three. So also ia 
the following. 

tenuity—thin, 127. torture—throw, 135. 
trite—thrill, 132. torrid—thirst, 139. 
tolerate—thole (a), 134. tumid—thumb, 141. 


Greek th, written @, answers to E. d; the corresponding Latin 


letter is f. 
theme—doom, 162. fictile—dough, 168, 
thrasonical—dare, 167. fome—dust, 169. 
fact—do, 162. fraud—dull, 173. 
force—draw, 166. 

8, Labials. Latin and Greek p answers to English f. 
‘paternal—father, 186, pullet—foal, 209. 
Pastor—food, 186, putrid—foul, air. 
pen—feather, 19r. Poor—few, 214. 
petition—find, ror. plait—flax, 216. 


patent—fathom, τ ‘triple—three fold, 215. 
9 ie frost, 219. 5 


pedal—foot, 194. 
pore (1)—fare, 196, 
polygon—fall, 197. 

‘The Greek ph, written 9, or Latin f, answers to English δ, 

harynx—bore τι), 383, fame blink, 235. 
phragm—borough, 233. ferreous—brad, 237. 

phlox~leak, 235. bite, 40° 
physic—be, 242. fature—be, 242. 
phlebotomy blood, 250. frait—brook (1), 243. 
fate—ban, 224. fugitive—bow (1), 244. 


federal—band, 230, 

fertile—bear (1), 231. 

farina—barley, 231. 
r-forate—bore (1), 232. 
ree—borough, 333. 


fervent—brew, 246. 
fragile—break, 247. 
flatulent—blow (1), 249. 
flourish—bloom, 250. 
flail—blow (3), 251. 
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VI. LIST OF 


Homonyms are words spelt alike, but differing in use. In a few 
cases, I include different uses of what is either exactly, or nearly, 
the same word, at the same time noting that the forms are allied ; 
but in most cases, the words are of different origin. 

‘Abide (1), to wait for. (E.) 
Abide (2), to suffer for ἃ thing, ©) 
Allow (1), to assign, grant. (δ΄ 1) 
Allow (2), to approve 0 of. (F4=L.) 
An ‘ee article. (E.) 


‘An (2), .) 
‘Ancient io old. (F,<L) 
‘Ancient (2), a banner, standard ‘bearer. (FyeL) 
‘Angle (1), a bend, comer. L.) 
Angle (a), a fishing-hook. 
Ἷ δὰ 5 construction of stone or wood, &c., in a curved form. 
(πὶ, 
Arch (2), roguish, waggish, sly. (E.1 but see Errata.) 
Asch a κα ἃ prefix. y= Gk) 
‘Arm (1), s., the limb extending from the shoulder to the hand. (E.) 
‘Arm (2), verb, to furnish with weapons. (F.,—L.) 
Art (1), 2}. 5. pres. of the verb tantive. (E) 
‘Art (2), skill, contrivance. (F.,=L.) 
‘As (1), conj. and adv. (E.) 
‘As (a), rel. pronoun. (Scand.) 
‘Ay interj. of surprise: © 
Ay, Aye, yea, yes. (E.. 
Ae adv,, ever, Saye (Scand.) 


Baggage (1), travellers’ luggage. (F.,=C.) 
2), a worthless woman. (F.) 
Beds , a package. (F.,=M.H.G.) 
Bale (2), evil. peat 
Bale (3), to empty water out of a ship. (Du.) 
Ik (1), ἃ beam; ἃ ridge, a division of land. (E.) 
Balk (2), to hinder. x Y Aitied fo Balk (1). 
Ball (1), ἃ dance. (F..=L. 
Ball (2), « spherical body. (F4=G.) 
Band (1), alo Bond, a fastening. (EY 
Band (2), a company of men. 
Rang (1), to beat violently. Senay” 
(a), a narcotic drug. (Persian.) 
Bank (1), a mound of earth, (E.) 
Bank (2), a place for depositing money. (F.,=G.) 


Barb ὧν the hook on the point of an arrow. L) 
Barb (2), » Barbary horse. (F., ~ Barbary.) 
Ke τον, πολ) 


Barm (1), yeast. 

Barm @, the lap. τ) 
Barnacle (1), a species of goose. (L.1) 
Barnacle (2), a sort of smail shell-fish. te orc.) 
Barrow (1), ἃ burial-mound. (C.1) 

Barrow (2), a wheelbarrow. (E.) 

Base (1), low, humble. (F.,.—L-) 

Base (2), a foundation. (F,<L,=Gk.) 

Bass (1), the lowest part in a musical composition, 
Bass (2), Barse, Brasse, a fish. (E.) 

Baste (1), vb., to beat, strike. (Scand.) 

Baste (2), to pour fat over meat. (Unknown.) 
Baste (3), to sew slightly. (F..—O. H. G.) 

Bat (1), a short cudgel. (C.) 
Bat (2), a winged mammal. (Scand.) 
Bate (1), to abate, diminish. (F.,=L.) 

Bate (2), strife. (F,=—L.) Allied to Bate (1). 
Batten (1), to grow fat; to fatten. (Scand.) 
Batten (2), a wooden rod. (F.) 

Batter (1), to beat. (F.,—L.) Whence Batter (2). 
Batter (2), a compound of eggs, flour, and milk. (F.,<1.) 
Bauble (1), ἃ fool’s mace. ΠΝ 

Bauble (2), a plaything. (F. 
Bay (1), a reddish brown. (F< L.) 


[Ὁ] 
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Bay (2), a kind of laurel-tree. (F.=L.) 


Bay (3), an inlet of the sea; recess. (F.,—L.) 

Bay (4), to bark as a dog. L) 

Bay (5), in phr. at bay. (F.,—L.) Allied to Bay (4). 
Beam (1), ἃ piece of timber. (E. 


Beam (δ, fay of light ΤᾺ) The same αν Beam (1)- 
Bear (1), to carry. (1 

Bear (2, κα antl) 

Beaver (1), an animal, (E.) 

Beaver (2), the lower part 0 δ γα helmet 6) 

Beck (1), a nod or sign. (E. ) 

Beck (2), ἃ stream. (Scand.) 
Beetle (1), an insect. (E.) Allied to Beetle (3). 
Beetle (2), a heavy mallet. (E.) 

Beetle (3), to jut out and hang over. (E.) 

Bid (1), to pray. (E.) 

Bid (2), to command. (E. 

Bile (1), secretion from the liver. (F..=L.) . 
Bile ὡς boil. (E.) 

Bill (1), ἃ chopper, battle-axe, bird’s beak. (IE.) 

Bill (a), a writing, account. (Ἐς. ἴω; or L.) 

Billet (1), a note, ticket. (F. 


Blanch (1), v., to whiten. 
Blanch (2), v., to blench. 
Blaze (1), a flame; to ae 4) 

Blaze (2), to proclaim. (E. 

Blazon (1), ἃ rroclematon: to proclaim. (E.) Allied to Blazon (2). 


τὰ 


Blazon (2), to pourtray armorial bearings. (F..=G.) 

Bleak (1), pale, exposed. (E) ὧν 

Bleak (2), a kind of fish. (E.) The same as Bleak (1). 

Blot (1), a spot, to spot. (Scand.) 

Blot (2), at backgammon. (Scand.) 

Blow (1), to puff. (E.) 

Blow (2) to bloom, dourish as a flower. Θ) 

Blow (3), a stroke, hit. (E.) 

Boil (1), to bubble up. (F..=L.) 

Boil (2), ἃ small tumour. (E.) 

Boom (1), to hum, buzz. (E.) 

Boom (2), ἃ beam or pole. (Dutch.) 

Boot (1). ἃ covering forthe leg and foot. (F..=.0.H.G.) 
Boot (2), advantage, profit. (E.) 

Bore (1), to perforate. @ 

Bore (2), to worry, vex. (E-) The same os Bore (2) 

Bore (3), ἃ tidal surge in a river. (Scan 

Botch (1), to patch, a patch. {o. Low ray 

Botch (2), a swelling. (F..—G.) 
Bottle (1), ἃ hollow vessel. ae 


) 

Bow (2), a bend. (E.) Glide vo Bow (1 
Bow (3), a weapon to shoot with. Ke a τ μάν Bow (1). 
Bow (4), the bow of a ship. (Scand.) 

Bowl (1), a round wooden ball. if 1) 

Bowl (2), a drinking-vessel. (E. 
Bor (0, the name of a tree, (L a 7 zt 
2), a case to put ε - ( iad to Box (1 

Box (3), to fight with fists: ἃ blow. > (Scand.) ΟΣ 
Brake (1), a machine for breaking eae ἂς. (O.LowG.) 
Brake (2), a bush, thicket, fem. (O. Low G.; perhaps E.) 
Brawl (1), to quarrel, roar. (C.) 

Brawl (2), a sort of dance. (F.) 

Bray (1), to bruise, pound. (F.,=G.) 

Bray (2), to make a loud noise, as an ass. (F.,.<C.) 

Braze (1), to harden. (F.,=Scand, 

Braze (2), to ornament with brass. (E.) Allied to Braze (1). 
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δ Chuck (2), to cluck ag a hen. 


Breeze (1), a strong aia. F, 

Breeze (2), cind Νὰ 

Brief (1), short. ΝᾺ ®) 

Brief (2), a letter, δὲς, (FaeL.) The same as Brief (1). 
Broil (1), to fry, roast over hot coals. (F.,=Teut.) 
Broil (2), a disturbance, tumult. (F.) 

Brook (1), to endure, put up with. (E.) 

Brook (2), a small stream. (E.) 

Budge (1), to stir, move from one’s place. (F.,=L.) 
Budge (2), a kind of far. (F.,=C.) 

Buffer (1), a foolish fellow. (F.) Perhaps allied to Buffer (2) 


Boffer (2), a cushion with springs used to deaden concussion. (F.) 
Baffet (1), a blow ; to strike. Ὁ) 
Buffet (2), a side-board. (F.) 
Bug (1), Bugbear, a terrifying spectre. (C.) 
(a), an insect. (C.) Tae same as Bug (1). 
τῇ (1), a wild ox; ahom. (F,=L.) 
le (a), a kind of ornament. (M. H. G.) 
(1), magnitude, size. (Scand.) 
ae (2), the trunk of the body. (Ὁ. Low G.) 
ilk (3), a stall of a shop. (Scand.) 
Bal (1), a male bovine quadruped. ey 
Ball (2), a papal edict. hin 
Bump (1), to thump, beat ) blow, knob. (C.) 
Bump (2), to make a noise like a bittem. (C.) 
Bunting (1), the name of a bird. (E.?) 
Bunting (2), a thin woollen staff, of which ship's flags are made. (E.1) 
Barden (1), Burthen, a load carried. (ΕΔ 
Burden (2), the refrain of a song. (F. Ὡς ow Lat) 
ἊΝ ἀν to hide in the που (Es ᾿ 
γ), a town, as in Cante (E.) Allied to Bury (1 
(2), a thicket. (Scand.) "δὼ 

Bab (a), the metal box in which an axle works. (Dutch.) 
Busk (1), to get oneself ready. (Scand.) 
Busk (2), ἃ support for a woman's stays. (F.) 
Buss (1), a iss, to iss (O. prov. G.; confused with F.,=L,) 
Puss ῷ herring-boat (FaeL, Σ 

fut (1), prep. and conj., except. (E.) 
But (2), to strike; a but-end; see below. 


Butt (1), an end; a thrust; to thrust. ( 
Butt (2), a large barrel. (Ε".,-- Μ. H. 


Cab (1), an abbreviation of cabriolet, (F..=L.) 
Cab (2), a Hebrew measure, 2 Kings vi. 25. (Heb.) 
Cabbage (1), vegetable with a large head, (ἢ. Tal, <1.) 
Cabbage (2), to’steal. (F.) 
Calf (1), the youn, ng of the cow. ( (BE) 
Calf (2), ἃ part of the leg. (Scand. 1) 
Can (1), Lam able. (E, 
Can (2), a drinking vessel. (E.) 
Cant (1), to talk hypocritically. (L.) 
Gant (2), an edge, comer. (Dutch.) 
ype (1), a covering for the shoulders. (Ε΄, νον Lat.) 
δεῖς (2), a headland. (F,,=Ital.,=L.) 
Caper ὦ, to dance about. (Ital..=L.) 
r(2) the fowsrbud of the caper-bush, used for pickling. (F..— 
os Pers. 
Capital (1), relating to the head ; chief. (F.,=L.) 


Capital (2), wealth, stock of money. (F.,<L.) | Allied, 
Capital (3), the head of a pillar. (Low Lat—L.) 
Card (1), ἃ piece St βοῦς βαιά, ( (F..=Gk) 


Card (2), an instrument for combing wool. tee L) 
Carousal (ava drinking bout. (F., =G.) 

Carousal (2), a kind of pageant. (Feta 

Carp (1), a fresh water fish. (E.1) 

Carp (2), to cavil at. (Scand.) 

Case (1), that which happens; an event, ὅς, (F.,=L.) 
Case (2), a receptacle, cover, (F.,=L.) 

Chap (1), to cleave, crack Chop, to cut. (E.) 

Chap (2), a fellow; Chapman, a merchant. (Of L. origin.) 
Char (1), to tun to charcoal. (E.) 

Char (2), a turn of work. (E.) Allied to Char (1). 


‘Char (3), α kind of fish. (C.) 

Chase (1), to hunt after, parsue, (F.—L.) 

Chase Chase (2) to enchase, erabonts Ὸς Ξ Allied to Chase (3). 
, ἃ printer’s frame for ΜΟῚ 

ΕΝ ἃ deft, crevice. (E- foc δὼ 

Chink ΤΩΝ το jingle. (E.) 

Gor a ut suddenly. (E.) 


ter, exchange. (O. Du. 
Chex’ ἃ), to strike gently ; ta toss. 


᾿ 
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(Ε) 
Chuck (3), a chicken. (Ε.) AUlied to Chuck (2). 
Cleave (1), strong verb, to split asunder. (E.) 
Cleave (2), weak verb, to stick, adhere. (E.) 
Close (1), to shut in, shut. make close. (F.,—L.) Whence Close (2). 
Close (2), adj., shut up, confined, narrow. (F.—L.) 
Clove (1), a kind of spice. (F..=L.) 
Clove (2), a bulb or tuber. (E.) 
Club (1), a heavy stick, a cudgel. (Scand.) 
Club (2), an association of persons. (Scand.) } Allied. 
Club (3), one of ἃ suit at cards. (Scand.) 
Clutter (1), a noise, it din. (E.) 
Clutter (2), to coagulate, clot. (E.) 
Clutter. ),α confesed heap to hee heap up. (W.) 
‘a round lump, or knob. ( 

to beat, strike. (C.) pag "allied το Cob (1). 
1), to patch up. (1 1) 
1), a small round lump. (C.) 
, the male of the domestic fowl. (E.) 
‘a small pile of hay. (Scand) 
| to stick up abruptly. (C.) 

it of the lock Pra gun. (Ital.) 
‘Bockboat, a amall boat. (F<, πολ) 
να sort of bivalve. (C.) 
1), a weed among com; damel. (C.) 
1), to be uneven, shake or wave sp ‘and down. (C.) 
), the cocoa nut palm-tree. (Port.) 
), corrupt form of Cacao, (Span.,= Mexican.) 
ΗΝ kind of fish. (E.?) 

shell, τς etter 4) 

ner a ‘young 


2), Gedling» ‘tnd ot ap le. ©) 
8 tooth on the rim of a Pe ee (c) 
to trick, detude, (Ὁ ἪΝ Ν 
to gather together. (F..= 
fae ae Ξ ἢ 
γα παι printed thus 
of beta intestines. (Gk.) 

ς τ alo (FL) fied 0 Compact ΟΣ 

‘ompact (2), a bargain, 4 
ζω iy Gtequactn, Seer cit, ee) 

Con (2), used in the phrase pro and con. 

Contract (1), to draw together, shorten. [πὶ Allied to Contract (2). 
Contract (2), a bargain, agreement. (F.,—L.) 
Cope (1), 8 cap, hood, cloak, cape. (F.,—Low Lat.) 

Cope (2), to ve with, match, be) 
Corn (1), grain. (E.) 
‘Com (2), an excrescence on the foot. (F.,=L.) 
Corporal (1), subordinate officer. (F..—Ital.,=L.) 
Corporal (2), belonging to the body. (L) 
Cotton (1), a downy substance. (Εἰ, Yeti) 
Cotton (2), to agree. (W.) 
Count (1), a title of rank. (F.,.<L.) 
Count (2), to enumerate, compute. (F.,—L.) 
Counterpane (1), a coverlet for a bed. (F,—L:) 
Conaterpane (2), the counterpart of a deed. (F.,=<L) 

Court (1), a yard, enclosed space, tribunal, &c. (Fook) 
Cont (2), to woo, seek favour, (F (δ, πὶ) Alllied to Court (1). 
Cow (1), the female of the bull, ©) a 
Cow (2), to subdue, dishearten. (Scand. 
Cowl (1), a monk's hood, a cap, hood. ὰ; ἐγ μὴ 
Cowl (2), a vessel carried on a pole. (F.—L. 
Crab (1), a common shell-fish. (E.) 
Crab (2), a kind of apple. (Scand. 
Crank (1), a bent arm, bend in an axis. (E.) 
Crank (2), liable to be upset, said of a boat. (E.) } Allied, 
Crank (3), lively, brisk. (E.) 

Crease (1), a wrinkle, small fold. (C.?) 
Crease (2), Creese, a Malay dagger. (ialer) 
Cricket (1), a shrill-voiced insect. (F.,=G.) 
Cricket (2), a game with bat and ball. (9) 
Croup (1), an affection of the larynx. (E.) 
Croup (2), the hinder parts of a horse. (F.,— Teut.) 
Crowd (1), to push, press, saneeze () 

) 
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Crowd (2), a fiddle, violin, 
Cuff (2), to strike with the open hand. (Scand.) 
(2), part of the sleeve. (E.?) 
Gaver (1), a dove. (E. or 1) 
Culver (2), another form of Culverin. Ae) 
Cunning (1), knowledge, skill. 


Cunning (2), skilful, knowing. cw ‘Allied to Cunning (1). 
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Curry (1), to dress leather. (F.,—L. and Teut.) 
Curry («), kind of seasoned dish. (P 
Cypress (1), a kind of tree. (F..=L.y= Gk.) 
Cypress (2), Cypress-lawn, crape. (L.?) 


Dab (1), to strike pea. (4) 

Dab (2), expert. (L.?) 

Dam (1), an earth-bank for restraining water. (E.) 

Dam (2), a mother, chiefly applied t to animals, (F,=L.) 
Dare (1), to be bold, to venture. & ») 

Dare (2), ἃ dace, (F., =O. Low G.) 

Date (1), an epoch, given point of time. (F..=L.) 

Date (2), the fruit of a palm. (F.,=L.,=Gk. 

Deal (1), a share, a thin board of tiniber. (E.) 

Deal ὦ), to distribute, to traffic. (E.) Allied to Deal (1). 
Defer (1), to put off, delay. (F.,—L) Allied to Defer (2). 
Defer (2), to submit, submit oneself. (F..=L.) 


Defile (1). to make foul, pollute. Git and Ἐ) 
Defile (2), to pass along in a file. (F.,—L.) 
‘Demean (1), to conduct; ref. to behave. F, -L) 


Demean (2), to debase, lower. (F., τ 
Desert (1), a waste, wildemess. (F.. 
Desert (2), merit. (F.,=L.) 
Deuce (1), a two, at cards or dice. eet) 
Deuce (2), an evil spirit, devil. (L.) 
Die (1), to lose life, perish. (Scand.) 
Die (8). small cube, for gaming. (F.. 
Diet (1), a prescribed allowance of 
Diet (2), an assembly, council. (F.,=L., Ck) See Diet (1). 
Distemper (1), to derange the temperament. ( .) 
Distemper (2), a kind of painting. (F.,—L.) From Distemper (1). 
Do (1), to perform. (E.) 
Do (2), to be worth, be fit, avail. (E.) 
Dock (1), to cut short, curtail. (C. ?) 
Dock (2), a kind of plant. (C.?) 
Dock (3), a basin for ships. (Du., = Low Lat.,=Gk.?) 
Don (1), to put on clothes. (E.) 
Don (3), 2 Spanish title. (Span,—L.) 
Down (1), soft plumage. ¢ (Scand.) 
Down (3), α hill. (C.) Whence Bown (3). 
Down (3), adv. and prep., in a descending direction. (A.S.; from C.) 
"Dowse (1), to strike in the face. (Scand.) 
Dowse (2), to plunge into water. (Scand.) 
‘Dowse (3), to extinguish. (E.) 
Drab (1), a low, sluttish woman, (C.) 
Drab (2), of a dull brown colour. (F.) 
Dredge (1), a drag-net. (F.,=Du.) 
Dredge (2), to sprinkle flour on meat, &c. (F.,=Prov.,=Ital..=Gk.) 
Drill (1), to pierce, to train soldiers, (Du.) 
Drill (2), to sow com in rows. (E.) 
Drone (1), to make a murmuring sound. (E.) 
Drone (2), a non-working bee. (E.) From Drone (1), 
Duck (i), Bird. (5) From Duck (2). 
Duck (2), to dive, bob the head. (E.) 
Duck (3), a pet, darling. (0. Low G. or Scand.) 
Duck (4), light canvas. (Du.) 
Duagcon (2 the halt of a Sac (Unknown.) 
igeon (2), ofa Inknown. 
Dun (1), of dull brown colour, (C.) 
Dun (2), to urge for payment. (Scand.) 


"he same as Demean (1), 


Ear (1), the organ of hearin, 
Ear (2), a spike, or head, of 
Ear (3), to plough. (E. 
Earnest (1), eagemess, ‘eriouess. (E) 

Earnest (2), a pledge, security. (C.) 

Egg (1), the oval body from which chickens are hatched. (E.) 
Egg (2), to instigate. (Scand.) 


i aes (E) 


Elder Q), the name of a tree. (BE) 
Embattle (1), to furnish with battlements. (F. 
Embattle (2), to range in order of battle. ‘© 

Emboss (1), to adorn with raised work. ( 

Emboss (2), to sheltet in a wood. (F.) 

Entrance (1), ingress. (F.,—L.) 

Entrance (2), to put into a trance. (F.,=L.) 

Exact (1), precise, measured. (L) 

Exact (2), to demand, require. (F..=L.} From Exact (1). 
Excise (1), a duty or tax. (Du, =F,=L.) 
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© Excise (2), to cut out. (L.) 


Fair (1), pleasing, beautiful. (E.) 
Fair 8 Dna, market. (Ε.. 1.) 
Fast (1), firm, fixed. (Ε) 
Fast (2), to abstain from food. (E.) ¢ Allid. 
Fast (3), quick, speedy, Gren ἃ.) 
Fat (1), stout, gross. 
Fat (2), a vat. North Ba 
Fawn (1), to cringe to. 5 
Fawn (2), a young deer. Gok) 
Fell (1), to cause to fall, cut down. (E.) 
Fell (2), skin. (E.) 
Fell (3), cruel, fierce. © 
Fell (4), a hill. (Scand.) 
Ferret (1), an animal of the weasel tribe. (F.,.—Low Lat.) 
Ferret (2), a kind of silk tape. (Ital.,=L.) 
Feud (1), revenge, hatred, (E.) 
Feud (a), a fief. (Low L,=0.H.G.) 
File (1) ἃ string, line, list, (F.,=L.) 
File (2), a steel rasp. (E) (feb) 
Fine (1), exquisite, complete, thin. (ΕἸ, -- 
Fine & oon, Ἂς Saye (law L.) tied to Fine ω» 
Fit (1), το suit; as adj, suitable. (Scand.) 
Fit (2), a part of a poem; a sudden attack of illness. (E.) 
Flag (1), to droop, grow weary. (E.) 
Flag (2), an ensign. (Scand.) 


water plan reed. (Scand.) Allied. 
Flag (4), Flagstone, ving-wrone ¢ 

Flest (1, a number of thipss ( pe ἢ 

Fleet (2), a creek, bay. (E.) AU from Fleet (4). 


Fleet (3), swift. (E.) 
leet (4), to move swiftl; fly, ἘΣ ΝΜ «) 
, & comy ors 
Fock ὧν Αἰδαι ot wool. =) 
}, to it. 5 
Flounce ἂν a ange shes ὅδ dress, (F.,=L.t) 
Flounder (1), to flounce about. (0. Low Ὁ.) 
Flounder (a), the name of a fish. (Swed.) Allied to Flounder (1). 
Flue (1), an airy ree ee ) 


down, 


(Scand.) 
Flush (3), level, even, (Unknown. .) Perkaps from Flush (1). 
Foil (1), to disay it, defeat. (F.,—L.) 
Foil (2), « set-off, in the setting of a gem. (F.,—L.) 
Font (1), a basin for baptism. (L.) Allied to Font te. 
Font (2), Fount, an assortment of types. (F.,<L.) 
For (1), in the place of, (E.) 
For- (2), only in composition. (E.) 
For. ὍΣ only in gomposiion, @=L) 
rorce (1), streng . (δ L.) 
Force ων ἴο Ἐπὰν ἄς. 
Force (3), Foss, a waterfall. 
Fore-arm (1), the fore part of the arm. (E.) 
Fore-arm (2), to arm beforehand. (Hybrids E. and F.) 
Forego (1), to relinquish ; better Forgo. (E.) 
Forego (a), to go before. (E.) 
Foster (1), to nourish. (E.) 
Foster (2), a forester, (FL) 
Found (1), to lay the foundation of, (F.,=L.) 
Fonnd (2), to cast metals. (F.,=L.) 
Fount (1), a fountain, (F., =I.) Allied to Fount (2). 
Fount (2), an assortment of types. (F., <L.) 
Fratricide (1), a murderer of a brother. (F..=L.) 
Fratricide (2), murder of a brother, (1). Allied to Fratricide (1). 
Fray (1), an affray. (F.,—L) 
Fray (2), to teri. ΟΞ and 0. H.G) 
Fray (3), to wear away by rubbing. (F,=L.) 
Freak (1), a whim, caprice. (E.) 
Freak (2), to streak, variegate. (E.) 
Fret (1), to eat away. (E.) 
Fret (2), to omament, variegate. (E.) 
Fret (3), ἃ kind of grating. “ται »=L.) See Fret (4). 
Fret (4), stop on a musical instrument. (F.,—L.) 
Frieze (1), a coarse, woollen cloth. (F.,— Du.) 
Frieze (2), part of the entablature of a column. (F.) 
Frog (1), a small amphibious animal. (E.) 
Frog (2), a substance in a horse's foot. (E. 1) 
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 prackle (1), Hatchel, an instrument for dressing flax. (Du.) 


Fry (1), to dress food overs fie. (R= 1.) 
ry (2), the spawn of fishes. (Scand, 

Fu (1), filled up, complete. (E.) 

Fall (2); to whitea cloth, to bleach. (L. 

Full (3), to fall cloth. to felt. (F,<L. > Allied to Full (2). 

Fuse (1), to melt by heat. (L.) 

Fuse (2), a tube with combustible materials, (F.,=L.) 

Fuse (1), a fuse or match. (F.,=L, 

Fusee (2), a spindle in watch. (Εν =L.) 

Fasil (1), a light musket. (F.,=L.) 

Fusil (2), a spindle, in heraldry. (L.) 

Fusil (3), easily molten. (L.) 

Fust (1), to become monldy or rusty. (F.,=L.) From Fust (2). 

Fast δὴ the shaft of a column, en) 


.) 
ἡ, fo acquire, get, w τὰς (Scand.) From Gain (1). 
, bitterness. (E. 

fo rab ἃ sore wince to vex. (F< L.) 

Gall), Gall nut, a vegetable excrescence produced by insects. 
Gaminon ΟΣ (1), the pickled thigh of a hog, (F.,=L.) 

Gammon (2), nonsense, a jest. (E. . 

Gang (1), α oem Send) From Gang (2). 

Gang (2), to 

Gantlet (1), Ke Seas Gauntlet, « glove. (F.,=Scand.) 

Gantlet (2), also Gantlope, a military punishment. (Swed.) 

Gar (1), Garfish, a kind of pike. (E.) 

Gar (2), to cause. (Scand.) 

Garb (1), dress, manner, fashion, Fan 0. H.G.) 

Garb (2), a sheaf. (F.,—O.H. 
Gender (1), kind, breed, sex. cr, 2 Ly 

Gender (2), t0 engender, mar Fool) From Gender(1) 


Gin (3), a kind of spirit. 

Gird (1), to enclose, bind round, surround, clothe. (E.) 

Gird (2), to jest at, jibe. (E.) 

Glede (1), the bird called ἃ kite. (E.) 

Glede (2), α glowing coal ; ob:olete. (E.) 

Glib (1, smoot, slippery, voluble. (Da) 

Glib (2), a lock of hair. (C.) 

Glib (3), to castrate; obsolete. Bay 

Gloss (1), brightness, lustre. (Scand. 

Gloss (2), » commenta: ry, explanation. απο 

Gore Ga clotted blood’ blood. (E>) (E) 

Gore (2), into a ts a tri sii 
of land. (ey i 2 Soe, ). fermen angular sip 

Gore (3), to ΤᾺ "(Ὁ 

Gout (1), ἃ fo date Ὁ 

Gout (a), taste. (F.,=L.) 

Grail (1), a gradual, or service-book. (F< 

Grail (2), the Holy Dish at tthe Last Sapper ἂς πιρπο 

Grail (3), fine sand. (F., 

Grate (1), a framework ὁ tion bare. (Low Lat..=L.) 

Grate (2), to rub, scrape, scratch, creak. (F.,= Scand.) 

Grave (1), to cut, engrave. (E. 

Grave ( 


Ly 
tly, rub lightly. (F. 
Graze (δ, τὸ feed cate να σὴ 


Greaves (1), Graves the sediment οἵ melted tallow. (Scand) 
Greaves (a), armour for the legs. (F.) 
Grect (1, το salute, (Ε) 
, lament. (E.) 
‘seabird. (Ὁ) 
. Ὁ τι samo Gul (1). 


Hack (1), to cut, chop, mangle. (E.) 
Hack (2), « hackney.”"See acksey. (F,=Da) 
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Hackle (2), any flimsy substance aepun. (Du) From Hackle (1). 
Haggard (1), wild, said of a hawk. ( πῶ) 
Haggard (2), lean, hollow-eyed, meagre. ΚΕ 
Haggle (1), to cut awkwardly, ὧν 
le (2), to be slow in making ἃ bargain, (E.) From Haggle (1). 
jail (1), frozen rain. (E.) 
Hea (2), to greet, call to, address. (Scand.) 
Hale (1), whole, healthy, sound. (Scand.) 
Hale (2), Haul, to drag. draw violently. (F.,—Scand.) 
Hamper (1), to impede, hinder, harass. (E.) 
Ham (2), a kind of basket. aye Lat, =F,=G.) 
ly (1), dexterous, expert. (1 
How? (2), convenient, near. eo Allied to Handy (1). 
Harrier (1), a hare-hound. (E.) 
Harvier (2), a kind of buzzard. (E.) 
Hatch (1), a halfdoor, wicket. (E.) Whence Hatch (2). 
Hatch (2), to produce‘ brood by incubation. (E.) 
Hatch (3), to shade by minute lines. (F.,=G.) 
Hawk (1), a bird of prey. (E.) 
Hawk (3), to carry about for sale. τ. Low G.) 
Hawk (3). to clear the throat. (W. 
Heel (1), the part of the foot Pepetig behind. (E.) 
Heel (2), to lean over, incline. ( 
Helm (1), the instrament by whch a ship is steered. (E.) 
Helm (2), Helmet, armour for the head. (E.) 
Hem (1), the border of a garment. (E.) 
Hem (2), a slight cough to call attention. (E.) 
Herd (1), a flock of beasts, group of animals. (E.) 
Herd (2), one who tends a herd. (E.) From Herd (1). 
Hernshaw (1), a young heron. (F.,—O.H.G.) See below, 
Hernshaw (2), 2 ry. (Hybrid; F.<O.H.G.; and ΕΣ) 
Heyday (1), interjection. (G. or Du.) 
Heyday ( (2), frolicsome wildness. (E.) 
(1), to cover, conceal. (E.) 
Hide (2), a skin. (E.) Allied, 
Hide (3), to flog, castig 
ide (4), ἃ measure οἱ 


Hind (2), a Peasant. ( 

Hind (3), Pein the Gest «@) 

Hip (1), the Haunch, apper part ofthe thigh. (E.) 

Hip (2), also Hep, the fruit of the dog-rose. (E.) 

Hob (1), Hub, the nave of a wheel, part of a Fas 4) 

Hob (2), a clown, a rustic, a fairy. (β΄ «Ὁ. OH 

Hobby (1), Hobby-horse, an amblin; 
(F.-0. Low Οὐ Allied fo Hobby (3). © 

Hobby (2), a small species of falcon (F.,—0. Low G.) 

Hock (1), Hough, back of the knee-joint. (E.) 

Hock (2), the name of a wine. (G.) 

Hold (1),to keep, retain, defend, restrain. (E.) 

Hold (2), the ‘hold’ ofa ship. (Du.) Put for Hole. 

Hoop (1), a pliant strip of wood or metal bent into a band. (E.) 

Hoop (2), to call out, shout. (F., = Tent} ) 

Hop (1), to leap on one leg. (E.. 

Hop (2), the name of a plant. bu) 

Hope (1), expectation ; as a verb, to expect. (E.) 

Hope (2), a troop; in the phr. ‘forlorn hope.’ (Du.) 

Host (1), one who entertains guests. (Ε.,. 1.) From Host (2). 

Host (2), an army. (Fa=L.) 

Host (3), the consecrated bread of the eucharist. (L.) 

How (1), in what way. (E.) 

How (a), ahill. (Scand, 


avourite pursuit, 


1ow, appearani 
, clamour, outcry, (F.,— 
Hall (1), the houk or outer shell of grain or of nuts. (E.) 
Hull (2), the body ofa ship. (E.) The same as Huil (1) 
Hum (1), to make a low buzzing or droning sound. (E.) 
Hum (2), to trick, to cajole, (E.) From Hum (1). 


1|- (1), ἃ form of the prefix in-= Lat. L,; or F,=L: 
ΤΙ (3), form of the prefix in. used agency. Lei or F. 2) 
Im- (1), prefix. Gsrks jor Ἐ) 


Im- Fie 
Im. AS sega ΣῊΝ ¢ 1) 


In. (3), prefix with negative force. (L.; or F. @L) 


ag incense (1), to inflame, (L.) “Hence Incense (2). 
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Incense (2), spices, odour of spices burned. (F.,=L.) 
Tncontinent (1), unchaste. (F.,—L.) 
Incontinent (2), immediately. (F.,—L.) Same as the above, 
Indue (1), to invest or clothe with, sopply with ῳ 
Indue (2), ἃ corruption οἱ Endue, q.v. (F..=L. 
Interest (1), profit, premium for use of money. Xp, -L) 
Interest (2), to engage the sitentin. (F.,<L.) Allied to Interest (1). 
Intimate (1), to announce, hint. (L.) 
Intimate (2), familiar, close. Ly Allied to Intimate (1). 
Ir- (1), prefix. (L.; or F.,=L. 

jor Fm 1) 


Ir- (a), negative prefix. ( 

jack (1), a saucy fellow, sailor. (ΕἸ. πίω =Gk.,= Heb.) 

fack (2), a coat of mail. (F.) Perhaps from Jack (1). 

fade (1), a sot an old woman. (Uaknowa.) 

lade (2), ard deck green stone. (Span.,=L.) 

jam (1), to press, squeeze tight (Scand.) Hence Jama (2)? 
conserve of fruit boiled with Sngar (Scand.?) 
jar ar (1), “to make a discordant noise, creak, clash, quarrel. (E.) 
far (2), an earthen pot. (F.,—Pers.) 
jet (1), to throw out, fling about, spout. (F.,—L.) 
εἰ (2), a black mineral. used for omaments. (F.,=L.,=Gk.) 


ἫΝ Allied. 
) 


junk (1), a Chinese ee CS vessel. Port = Chinese.) 
funk (2), pieces of old cordage. (Port.—L.) 
just (1), ‘ehteous, upright, true. (F..—L.) 
Just (2), the same as Joust, to tilt. (F.,—L.) 


Kedge (1), to warp a ship. (Scand.) 

Kedge (2), Kilge' cheertu, lively. (Scand.) 

Keel (1), the bottom of a ship. (E. or Scand.) 

Keel (2), to cool, (E) 

Kennel (1), a house for dogs, pack of hounds. (F.,= 1.} 
Kennel (2), a gutter. (F,—L.) 

Kern (1), Keree. an Tush soldier. (Irish.) 

Kem (2), the same as Quern, a hand-mill. (E.) 

Kind αν ., natural, loving. (E.) 

Kind (2), sb. nature, sort, character, (E:) From Kind (1) 
Kinde ἂν to set fire to, inflame, (Scand.,—E.,=L. 

Kindle (2), to bring forth young. (E-) 

Kit (1), a vessel, 3 hence, an ουδὲ. (O. Low G.) 
Kit (2), a small violi ὮΝ wid 

Kit (δ, brood, family, quanti 

Knoli (1), the top of α hil, ΠΣ ‘mound. (C.) 

Knoll (2), Knell, to toll a bell. 


Lac (1), ἃ resinous substance. (Pers.y= Skt.) 

Lac (2), » hundred thousand, (Hind.,=Skt.) Allied to Lac (1). 
Lack (1), want, (0. Low G.) 

Lack (2), to want, be destitute of. (O. Low G.) From Lack (1). 
Lad αν, to load. (E.) 


Lade (2), to draw out water, drain. (E.) Same as Lade (1). 
Lake (1 1. (0) 
Lake (2), ind of crimson. (F.,= Pers.,=Skt.) 


x 
Lama (1), ἃ high priest. (Thibetan.) 
‘Lama (2), the same as Llama, a guadraped. (Peruvian.) 
Lap (1), to lick up with the tongue. (E.) 
Lap (2), the loose part of a coat, an apron, part of the body covered 
by an apron, a fold, βαρ. (E.) 
Lap (3), to wrap, involve, fold. (E.) 
Lark (1), the name of a bird. (E.) 
Lark (2), a game, 5] ort fun. (E) 
Lash (1), to fasten firmly together. (Du.) 
Lash ων a thong, flexible part of a whip, a stroke, stripe. (O. Low 
G. or |.) From Lash (1). 
Last (1), latest, hindmost. (E.) 
Last (2), a mould of the foot on which shoes are made. (E.) 
Last (3), to endure, continue. (E) From Last ΤΟΣ 
Last (4), α load, large weight, ship's cargo. (E.) 
Lathe (1), ἃ machine for ‘tuning’ wood and metal. (Scand.) 
Lathe (2), a division of a county. (E.) 
Lawn (1), a smooth grassy space of grow ound. (F.,=G. or C.) 
Lawn (2), a sort of fine linen. (F.,=. 
Lay (1), to cause to lie down, place, set. ey 
Lay (2), a song. lyric poem. ‘Picc. C. 
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farewell. (E.) 
iBinican E, 
l-sucking worm. (E.) Same as Leech (1). 
Leech (3), Leach, the edge of a sail at the sides. (Scand.) 
Let (1), to allow, permit, suffer, grant. (E.) 
Let (2), to hinder, prevent, obstruct. (E.) Allied to Let (1). 
Lie (1), to rest, lean, lay oneself down, be situate. (E.) 
Lie (2), to tell ἃ lie, speak falsely. (E.) 
Lift (1), to elevate, raise. (Scand.) 
Lift (2), to steal. (E.) 
Light (1), illamination. (E.) 
Light (a), active, not heavy, unimportant. (E.) 
Light (3). to settle, alight, descend, (E.) From Light (2). 
Lighten (1), to illuminate, flash. (E. 
Lighten (2), to make lighter, alleviate. (E.) See Ligh τ (2). 
Lighten (3), to descend, settle, alight. (E.) See Light (3). 
Like (1), similar, resembling. (E.) 
Like (2), to approve, be pleased with. (E.) From Like (1). 
Limb (1), a jointed part of the body, member. (E.) 
Limb (2), the edge or border of a sextant, &c. (L.) 
Limber oy ‘exible, pliant. (E.) ) 
Limber (2), part of a gun-carriage. (Scand. 
Lime (1), Yoon tubstance, mortar, oxide of calcium, 4) 
Lime (2), the linden-tree. (Ε.} 
Lime (3), a kind of citron. (F.,= Pers.) 
Limap (1), flaccid, flexible, pliant, weak. (E.) 
Limp (2), to walk lamely. 4) ‘Compare Limp (1). 
Ling (2), a kind of fish. (E) 
Ling & heath, (Scand.) 
1), a ring of a chain, joint. (E.) 
Link (2), a torch. (Du.) 
List (1), a stripe or border of cloth, selvage. (E.) 
List (3), ἃ Satalogue, (Fu=G.) Allied to List (1). 
List (3), gen. in pl., Lists, space for a tournament, (F.,=L.) 
List (4), to choose, to desire, have pleasure in. (E.) 
List (5), to listen. (Ε) 
Litter (1), a portable bed. (F.,=L.) Hence Litter (2). 
Litter (2), materials for a bed, a confused mass. (F.,—L.) 
Litter (3), a brood. (Scand. 
Live (1), to continue ia life, exist, dwell. (E.) 
Live (a), adj, alive, active, burning. (E.) Allied to Live (1). 
Lock (1), an instrument to fasten doors, ὅς. (E.) 
Lock (2), a tuft of hair, flock of wool. (E.) 
Log ἃ block, piece of wood. (Scand.) 
Log (2), a piece of wood with a line, for measuring the rate of 
aship. (Scand.) The same as Log (1). 
Log (3), a Hebrew liquid measure. (Heb.) 
Long τ extended, not short, tailons. ᾳ: ) 
Long (2), to desire, yearn; to (ΕΣ From Long (1 
Toon, ἃ machine for weaving cloth, (E) oO 
Loom, (2), to appear faintly, or at a distance. (Scand.) 
Loon (1), Lown, a base fellow. (O. Low G.) 
-bird, diver. (Scand.) From Loon (1)? 
Low (1), inferior, deep, mean, humble. (Scand.) 
Low (2), to bellow as a cow or ox. (E.) 
Low (3), a hill. (E.) 
Low (4), flame. (Scand.) 
Lower (1), to let down, abase, sink. (E.) 
Lower (2), to frown, look sour. (E.1) 
Lumber (1), cumbersome or useless furniture. (F., = 6) 
Lumber (2), to make a great noise, as a heavy rolling object. (Scand.) 
Lurch (1), to lurk, dodge, steal, pilfer. (Scand.) 
Lurch (2), the name of a game. (F.,=L.?) 
Lurch (3), to devour ;. obsolete. (L.) 
Larch (4), a sudden roll sideways. (Scand.) See Lurch (1). 
Lustre (1), splendour, brightness, (F.,=L.) 
Lustre (2), Lustrum, a period of five years, ΜῈ 
Lute (1), a stringed instrument of music. (F., hen) 
Lute (2), a composition like clay, loam. (F.,=L.) 


{Mace (1), a kind of lub, (F.,=L,) : 
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Mace (2), a kind of spice. (F,=L.,=Gk., = Skt.) 
Mail (1), ‘steel network forming body-armour. (F.,<L.) 

Mail (2), a bag for carrying letters. (F.,=0.H.G.) 

Main (1), sb., strength, might. (E.) \ Allied fo Main (2). 

Main (3), adj, chief principal. (F,~L.) 

Mall (1), a wooden hammer or beetle. (F.,—L.) Hence Mall (2). 
Mall (2), the name of a public walk. (F.,—Ttal,,—L ) 

Mangle (1), to render maimed, tear, τὴ 

Mangle (2), a roller for smoothing linen. (Du, 
March (1), ἃ border, frontier. (E.) 

March (2), to walk with regular steps. (F..—L.? or G.?) 
March (3), the name of the third month. (L.) 

Mark (1), ἃ stroke, outline, bound, trace, line, sign. (E.) 
Mark (2), the name of a coin, (E.) From Mark (1). 
Maroon (1), brownish crimson. (F., = Ital.) 

Maroon (2), to put ashore on a desolate island, 


3 with E. si 
‘Low L., 


(F.,—Span., = 


Mass (1), a lump of matter, quantity, size. (F.,<L.,—Gk.) 

Mass (2), the celebration of the Eucharist. (L.) 

Mast (1), ἃ pole to sustain the sails of a ship. (E.) 

Mast (2), the fruit of beech and forest-trees. (E.) 

Match (1), an equal, a contest, game, marriage. (E) 

Match (2), a prepared rope for firing a cannon. (F.,=L.,=Gk.) 

Mate (1), ἃ companion, le, equal. (E.) 

Mate (2), to check-mate, confound. (F..= Pers.,= Arab.) 

Matter (1), the material part of a thing, substance. (F.,=L.) 

Matter (2), pus, a fluid in abscesses. (F.,=L.) Same as Matter (1). 

May (1), am able, I am free to act, 1 am allowed to. (E ) 

May (2), the fifth month. (F.,=L. 

Mead (1), a drink made from honey. (E.) 

Mead (2), Meadow, a grass-field, pasture-ground. (E.) 

Meal (1), ground grain. (E.) 

Meal (2), a repast, share or time of food. (E.) 

Mean (1), to have in the mind, intend, sign fy. (E.) 

‘Mean (2), common, vile, base, sordid. ( 

‘Mean (3), coming between, intermediate, moderate. (F.,—L,) 

Meet (1), fitting, according to measure, suitable. (E.) 

Meet (2), to encounter, find, assemble. (E.) 

Mere (1), a lake, pool. (Ε) 

Mere (2), pure, simple, absolute. (L.) 

Mess (1), a dish of meat, portion of food. (F.,.<L.) 

‘Mess (2), ἃ mixture, disorder. (E. or Scand.) 

Mew (1), to cry as a cat. (E.) 

‘Mew (a), a sea-fowl, gull. (E.) From Mew (1). 

Mew (3), a cage for hawks, &c. (F.,<L.) 

‘Might (1), power, strength. (E.) 

Might (2), was able. (E.) Allied fo Might (1). 

Milt (1), the spleen, (E) 

Milt (2), soft roe of fishes. (Scand.) 

Mine (1), belonging to me. (E.) 

Mine (2), to excavate, dig for metal: 

Mint (1), a place where money is 5 

Mint (2), the name of an aromatic plant. (L.,=Gk.) 

Mis- (1), prefix. (Ε. and Scand.) 

Mis- (2), prefix. (F.,=L.) 

‘Miss (1), to fail to hit, omit, feel the want of. (E.) 

Miss (2), a young woman, a girl. (F.,=L.) 

Mite (1), a very small insect. (E.) 

Mite (2), ἃ very small portion. (Ὁ. Du.) Allied to Mite (1). 

Mob (1), a disorderly crowd. © 

Mob (2), a kind of cap. (Dutch. 

Mole (1), a spot or mark on the body. (E.) 

Mole (2), a small animal that burrows. (E.) 

Mole (3), ἃ breakwater. (1 ) 

Mood (1), disposition of mind, temper. (E.) 

Mood (2), manner, grammatical form. (F.,—L.) 

Moor (1), a heath, extensive waste ground. (E.) 

Moor (2), to fasten a ship by cable and anchor 

Moor (3), a native of North Africa. (F.,=L..= 

‘Mop (1), implement for washing floors, ἄς. (F.4=L.1) 
.) 


Mop (2), ἃ grimace, to grimace. 

Mortar (1), Morter, a vessel in which substances are pounded. (L.) 
Mortar (2), cement of lime, ἄς. (F,=L.) Allied to Mostar (1). 
Mother (1), a female parent. ( 

Mother (2), the hysterical passion, (E) 
Mother (3), lees, sediment. (E.) 

Mould (1), earth, soil, crumbling ground. (E.) 
Mould (2), ἃ model, pattern, form, fashion. (F..—L.) 
Mount (1), a hill, rising ground. (L.) 

Mount (2), to ascend. (F..=L.) From Mount (1). 
Mow (1), to cut down with ἃ scythe. (E.) 


Du.) 
) 


FE 
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Mow (2), a heap, pile of hay or com. (E.) 

Mow (3), a grimace ; obsoleie. (Ε---Ὁ. Du.) 

Muff (1), warm soft cover for the hands, (Scand.) 

Muff (2), a silly fellow, simpleton. (E.) 

Mullet (1), a kind of fish. (F.,=L.) 

Mallet (a), a five-pointed star. (Ε΄ οἴ.) 

Muscle (1), the fleshy part of the body. (F,,=L.) 

Muscle (2), Mussel, a shell-fish. (L.) The same as Muscle (1). 
Muse (1), to meditate, be pensive. (F.,=L.) 
Muse (2), one of nine fabled goddesses. (F.,=L., = Gk.) 
Mast (1), part of a verb implying ‘obligation.’ (E.) 

‘Must (2), new wine, (L.) 

Mute (1), dumb. (F.,=L.) 

Mute (2), to dung; used of birds, (F., =O. Low G.) 

Mystery (1), anything kept concealed, a secret rite. (L., =Gk.) 
Mystery (2), Mistery, a trade, handicraft. (F,—L.) 


Nag (1), a small horse. (O. Low G.) 
Nag (2), to worry, tease. (Scand.) 

Nap (1), a short sleep. (E.) 

Nap (2), the roughish surface of cloth. (C.) 

Nave (1), the central portion or hub of a wheel. (E.) 
Nave (2), the middle or body of a church. (F.,=L.) 
Neat (1), black cattle, an ox, cow. (E.) 


word of refusal or denial. (E.) 
), none. (E.) 

Not (1), a word expressing denial. (E.) 
Not (2), I know not, or he knows not. (E.) 


Ὁ (1), Ob, an interjection. (E.) 

Ὁ 2), acircle. (E.) 

One (1), single, undivided, sole. (E.) Hence One (2). 
One (2), a person, spoken of indefinitely. (E.) 

Or (1), conjunction, offering an alternative. (E.) 

Or (2), ere. (E.) 

Or (3), gold. (F.,—L.) 

Ought (1), past tense of Owe. (E.) 

Ought (2), another spelling of Aught, anythi 
Ounce (1), the twelft per of a pound. (F..=L.) 
Ounce (2), Once, a kind of lynx. (F.,— Pers. ?) 

Own (1), possessed by anyone, belonging to oneself. (E.) 
Own (2), to possess. (E.) From Own (1). 

Own (3), to grant, admit. (E.) 


Pad (1), a soft cushion, &c. (Scand. ? or C.?) 

Pad (2), a thief on the high road. (Du.) 

Paddle (1), to finger; to dabble in water. ΠΝ ME) 
lle (2), a little spade, esp. for cleaning a plough. (E. 

Paddock (1), a toad. (Scand?) 

Paddock (2), ἃ small enclosure. (E.) 

Page (1), ἃ young male attendant. (F.,=Low Lat..=L.?) 

Page (2), one side of the leaf book. (F.,—L) 

Pale (1), ἃ stake, enclosure. limit, district. (F.,=L.) 


ing. (8) 
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Peel (2), to pillage. (F,= 
cel (3) & fre-shovel. techy 

Pep ὧι), to cry like a chicken. (F.,=L.) Have Pe 

Peep (2), to look through a narrow aperture, lool 

Peer (1), an equal, a nobleman. (F.,=L. 

Peer (2), to look narrowly, to pry. 

Peer (3), to αἱ 

Pellitory (1), 

Pellitory (2), Pellet thep plant 

Pat (1), to throw or cast, to sti 

elt (2), a skin, esp. of a f= 

Pen (1), to shut up, enclose. “dh 

Pen (2), an instrament used fs iting. (FL) 

Perch (1), a rod for a bird to sit on; a measure. (F,=L.) 

Pewee (F., =L.,=Gk.) 


@? 
ily. (F.,=L.) 


tas pp 
the name οἱ 


(3), a spot on cards. (F., = C.) 
Pitch (1), a black, sticky substance. (L.) 

Pitch (2), to throw, fall headlong, fix a samp ( ῳ 
Plane (1), 2 level surface. (F. ane (2). 
Plane (2), a tool; also to render a surface level. (F.,=L.) 
Plane (3), Plane-tree, the name of a tree. (F.,=L.,—Gk.) 
Plash (i), a paddle, a shallow pool. (Ὁ. Low G.) 

Plash (2), another form of Pleach, to intertwine. (F,=L.) 
Plat (1), Plot, a patch of ground. (E.) 

Plat (2), to plait. (F,=L.) 

Plight (1), dangero condition, cond promise. (E.) 
Pigke (2), to fold; as sb, a fold. (F.,=L. 

Plot (1), ἃ conspi & 


Plot (2), Plat, a sm: 
Ly 
(Ὁ, πὸ, Low Ὁ. ἢ 


Poach ζ2), “te ee ‘on another's preserves of game. 
Ὁ, Low Ὁ) Perhaps ald to Poach (1). = 
Poke (1), bag, pouch. 
ke (2), to thrust or pon, “esp. with omething pointed. (C.) 
Pole (1); a stake, long thick rod. (L. 
Pole (2), a pivot, end of the earth's as, (F,eL.=Gk) 
Pool (1), a pond, small body of water. (C:) 
Pool (a), the receptacle for the stakes at cards. (F.,=L.) 
Pore (1), a minute hole in the skin. (F ,=L.,=Gk.) 
Pore (2), to look steadily, gaze long. (Scand.,=C.) 
Port (1), demeanour, carriage of the body. (F. Dy 


f= 


Port (2), a harbour, haven. (L.) 

Port (3), α 2 de port-hole. (F. week) Allied to Port (1) 
Port art 8 pod li wine. Νὴ ‘ort., = L.) 

Porter rte Gatekcetet ΙΝ Allied, 

Porter ὃ fark kad of ) 


(Εν αὶ 
Pose (1), α position, attitude. (F.,—L.,—Gk.) Hence Pose (2). 
Pose (2), to puzzle, epics! by ΩΝ (Fx L. and Gk.) 
Pose (3), a cold in 
Post (1), a stake set in the ‘round a pillar, (L.) Allied to Post (2). 
Post (2), ἃ military station, a stage on a road, &c. (F.,—L.) 
Pounce (1), to seize with the claws, as a bird, to dart upon. (Ε.,.. 1.) 
Pounce (3), fine powder. (F.,=L.) 
Pound (1), a weight, a sovereign. (L) 
Pound (2), an enclosure for strayed animals. (E.) 
Pound (3), to beat, braise in a mortar. Ε) 
Pout (1), to look sulky or displeased. ({ 
Pout (2), a kind of fish. (C.) Perhaps oO, Pout (1). 


if 
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Prank (1), to deck, adom, (E.) 
Prank (2), a trick, mischievous action. (E.) From Prank (1). 
Present (1), near at hand, in view, at this time. (F.,—L.) 

Present (2), to give, offer, exhibit ~L.) From Present (1). 
Press (1), to crush strongly, squeeze, ‘Ss y=.) 

Press (2), to hire men for service. (F., = 

Prime (1), first, chief, excellent. (F.,—L.) »stnce Prime (2). 

Prime (2), to make a gun quite ready. (F.,—L.) 

Prior (1), former, coming before in time. (L.) Hence Prior (2). 
Prior (2), the head of ἃ priory or convent. (F..—L-) 

Prize (1), a thing captured or won. (F,=L.) 

Prize (2), to ral value highly. (F.,=L.) 

Prize (3), Prise, to open a box. GL) From Prize (1). 

Prune (1), to trim trees, &c. (F., Cry 

Prune (2), 0 plum, (F,-L.=Gk.) 

Puddle (1), a small pool of muddy water. (C.) 

Puddle (2), to close with clay, to work iron, (C.) From Puddle (1). 
Puke (1), to vomit. (E.?) 

Puke (2), the name of ἃ colour; ἐμὰν ΚΙ (Unknown.) 

Pulse (1), a throb, vibration. (F.,= L. 

Pulse (2), grain or seed of beans, pao ee . 4 

Pump (1), a machine for raising water. (F., —Teut.,—L.?) 

Pomp (2), ἃ thin-soled shoe. i L,=Gk, 


1), to pierce with a shi 
Punch τ to tise bruise. (F. ) 
te 
Punch (4), a ht ed fello a t-show. (Ital.,— L.) 
Panchos (fy cel tool for stamping panes (yet) 
a ΤΑΣ ΜΟῚ 
Punt (1), ἃ ferry-boat, a flat bottomed (Le ) 
δαὶ ὦ to play at basset. (Εἰ. -αὶ Spa 
‘Ha ce Pupil (2). 
Pupil ed the central 5! 1) 
Puppy (1), α whelp. (F.,=L.) 
Ὅσων 

Parl ζι), to flow with a murmuring sound. 
Purl (2), spiced or medicated beer or ale. (F., 3 
Parl (4), to upset. (E.) Allied to Purl ( 
Purpose (1), to intend. (F.,—Ly=Gk. ; with F. prefix.) 
ἐπὶ (1), to make a noise like a duck. (E.) 

juack (2), to cry op pretended ni nostrums, (E.) From Quack (1). 
Quail (2), a migratory bird. (F.,: Lat., = Low ΟἹ 
ony (ΟἹ aioe, eae ., Τὴ "ὦ 

[δ lace where stones are dug for building. (F.,= L.. 
ea ἔαρ of slaughtered games Fo) ne Eh) 


Punch (3), a beverage. (Hindi, 
Puncheon (2), a cask, a measure of 84 
ἐν the central spot of che eye (Pe 
Pape) Goa dandy: GES} Altied to Py 
Purl (3), to form an edging on lace. (Fy=L.) 
Purpose (2), intention. (F.,=L) 
Quail (2), to cower, shrink, fail in spirit. (E.) 
Quarrel (2), a square-headed crose-bow bolt. (F., <1.) 
all (2), « feather of a bird, pet (ΕΟ. H.-G) 


uill (2), to pleat a ruff. (Ε.,- or 1.) 
Quire (1), α collection of so many sheets of paper. Ke “ὦ 
Quire (2), a choir, a band of sagen. F.n-LG 
iver (1), to tremble, shiver. 
juiver (2), a case for arrows. ὦ: » ὁ. Η.0) 


Race (1), al of pend, sit 


to Sommer. Also (7) rack, for reck, 
to care; see Reck. ‘Also ἔῃ των to relate, from A.S. recean? 
see Reckon. Also (9) rack, a pace of a horse, (Palsgrave), ie. a 
rocking pace; see Rock (3). Also (10) rach track, cart-rat; 
cf. Teel. reka, to drive; see Rack (2). 
Racket ΤΩ Raquet, a bat with a blade of net-work. (F..=Span.,= 
Arab. 


Racket (3), αν anoise. (C.) 

1), 8 : bar of tinaber, an iron bar for railways. Ὁ Low G.) 
2), to brawl, to use reviling language. (F.,=— 

Rail (3), a genus of wading ‘inde, (Fy = Teut) 

Rail (4), part of a woman's night-dress (E.) 

Rake (1), an instrument for scraping shige together. (E.) 


Rake (2), a wild, dissolute fellow. (Scand ) 
e 
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Rake (3); the projection ofthe extremities of «ship beyond the keel; 
the inclination of a mast from the perpendicular. (Scand.) 
gather together again, reassemble. aL) 
ter, (Fy Tet.) 


Rally (1), 
Rally (: 
Rank (1), row or line of soldiers, class, grade. | ἐν .π ὸ.Η.6) 
Rank (2), adj., coarse in E.) 
Rap (1), to strike smartly, 
Rap (2). to snatch, seize hastily. (Scand,) 
Rape (1), a seizing by force, violation. (Scand.) 
Rape (2), a plant nearly allied to the turnip. (F. welas orl) 
Rape (3), ἃ division of a county, in Sussex. (Scand.) 
Rash (1), hasty. headstrong. (hand) 
Rash (2), a slight eruption on the oy. (δ. ὦ 
(3), to pull, or tear violently. (F. 
Rate (1), a pro] portion, allowance, price, tax. (F.,—L.) 
Rate (2), to scold, chide. (Scand. ?) 
Raven (1), a well-known bird. (E.) 
Raven (2), to plunder with violence, devour. (F.,=L.) 
Ray (1), a beam of li tight or heat. (F.,—L,) 
Ray (2), a class of fishes, such as the skate. (F.,—L.) 
Reach (1), to attain, extend to, arrive at, gain. (E.) 
Reach (a), Retch, to try to vomit. (E ) 
Real (1), actual, true, genuine. (F.,—L.; or L.) 
Real (2), ἃ smail Spanish coin. (S| 


Rear (1), to raise. ΘΝ . poet: 
t 3] - 
at part ep. of an army. ( ) 


Rear (2), the back 
Rear (3), insuficierly cook 
Reef (i), a ridge of rocks. (Du.) 

Reef (2), portion of a sail. (Dx) Allied to Reef (1): 
Reel (1), a small spindle for winding yarn. (E.) 
Reel (2), a Highland dance. (Gaelic) 

Reeve (1), to pass a rope through a ring. (Du.) 
Reeve (2), a steward, governor. (E.) 
Refrain (1), to restrain, forbear. (F.,< 1.) 
Refrain (2), the burden of a song. (F.,=L.) 
Relay (1), a fresh supply. ( (nk?) 
Relay (2), to lay again. (E.) 
Rennet (1), ἃ substance for coagulating milk. (E.) 
Rennet (2), a kind of apple. (F.;—L.) 
Rent (1), a tear (E) 
Rent (2), annual payment. (F. 
Repair (1), to restore, mend, .) 
Repair (5), το resort. go to. (F,-L) 
‘est (1), repose. (E.) 
Rest (2), to remain; remainder, (F.,=L.) 
Riddle (1), an enigma. (E,) 
Riddle (2), a large sieve. (E.) 
Rifle (1), to plunder. (Εἰ, —Teut.) 
Rifle (2), a kind of musket. (Scand.) 
Rig (1), to fit up a ship. (Scand.) 
Rig (2), a frolic. (E. ἢ 
Rig (3), a ridge. (E.) 
Rime (1), Rhyme, verse. (E.) 
Rime (2), hoar-frost. (E.) 
Ring (+), a circle. (E.) 
Ring (2), to tinkle, resound. (E.) 
Ripple (1), to pluck the seeds from flax, (Scand.) 
Ripple 2), to shew wrinkles. (E.) 
Ripple & to scratch sigh. Se Sean. ) Allied to Ripple (1). 
Rock (1), 2 mass of stone. ( 
Rock (a), to cause to totter, to ταῖν (Scand.) 
Rock (3), a distaff. (Scand.) Perhaps from Rock (2). 
Rocket (1), a kind of fire-work. (Ital,=G.) 
Rocket (2), a plant. (F.,=Ital.,=L.) 
Roe (1), a female deer. (E.) 
Roe (2), spawn. (Scahd.) 
Rook Wea ‘a kind of crow. (E.) 
Rook (2), a castle, at chess. (Εἰ, τ Pers.) 


Root (1), part of a plant. (Scand.) 
Root (2), Rout, to gore up. (Ε) From Root (1). 
Rote (1), routine, ( 


Rote (2), an old musical iistrumet F-G,=C) 
Rouse (1), to excite. ( 

Rouse (2), a drinking-boat. (Scand.) 

Row (1), a line, rank. (E.) 

Row (2), to propel with obrs. (E.) 

Row (3), an uproar. (Scand). 
Ruck (1), α fold, crease. (Scand.) 
Rack (2), a heap. (Scand.) 

Rue (1), to be sorry for. (E.) 

Rue (2), a plant. (F,=L,—Gk) 
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© Ruf (1), a kind of frill. (E) 

Ruff (2), a bird. (E. 2) 

Ruff (3), a fish. (E 2) 

Ruffle (1), to wrinkle, disorder a dress. (E.) 
Ruffle (2), to be turbulent, to bluster. (O. Du.) 
Rum (1), a kind of spirit. (Malay 7) 

Rum (2), strange, queer. (Hindi.) 

Rush (1), to move forward violently. (Scand.) 
Rush (2), a plant. (E. or L.) 

Rut (1), α wheel-irack. (FoeL) 

Rut (2), to copulate, as deer. (F.,—L.) 


Sack (1), 2 sag. (L,=Gk.=Heb,= 
Sack (a), pl fo plunder. (Same) 
Sack (3), an old Spanish wine. (F.,=L. 
(ἢν » wise. (Ε πὶ) 
(2), a plant. (F.,=L.) 
jow (1), Sally, a willow. (E.) 
Sallow (2), of a wan colour. (E.) 
Sap (2) juice of plants, (E-) 
Sep (2), to undermine. ( 
ine (2) a small a 
(Ὁ 


on sack (1). 


) 

Scald (1), to burn with hot liquid. (F.,=L.) 
Scald (2), scabby, (Scand.) 
‘Scald (3), a poet. (Scand.) 
Scale (1), a shell. (E.) 
Scale (2), a bow! of a balance. ® From Scale (1). 
Seale (3), a ladder, gradation. ( 

Sear (1), mark of a wound. (F (rs τ ack) 
Scar (2), Scaur, a rock. (Scand.) 
Scarf (1), a light piece of dress. (E.) 
‘Scarf (2), to join timbers together (Scand.) 
Sconce (1), a small fort. (Du.,=F.,=L.) 
Sconce (a), a candle-stick. (F.,=L-) “Anlied to Sconce (1). 
Scout (1), ἃ spy. (F..=L.) 
Scout (2), to ridicule an idea. (Seana. ) 
Scout (3), a projecting rock. (Scand. 
Screw (1), ἃ mechanical contrivance. > Bye L.t or Tent, DY 
Screw (2), a vicious horse. (E.) 
Serip (1), a small wallet. (Scand.) 

(2); a piece of writing. (F.,=L.) 
Seah (4), Skall, the cranium, (Scand.) 
Scall ( Sy a small, light oar. (Scand.) Allied to Scull (1). 

‘7 


) 
ΕΞ attle (a), ΜΝ 's hatchwa: = Span, = Teut. 
Scuttle Geta (Seand ? Fo~ Spano Test) 


Seam (2), a horselosd. (E. 
See (1), to behold. (E.) 

See (2), the seat of a bishop. (F,=L.) 
Sell (1), to deliver for money. (E.) 
Sell (a), a saddle. (F. 

Settle (1), al also to subside. (E.) 
Settle (2), to adjust a quarrel. (E.) 

Sew (1), to fasten ‘ei with thread. (E.) 
Sew (2), to follow. ( 


Sheer (2), mm vate a course. (Du.) 
Shingle (1), a wooden tile. (L.) 
Shingle (), coarse round gravel. (Seand.) 
Shiver (1), to shudder. (Scand. 
Shiver (a), a splinter. (Scand.) 
Shoal (1), a troop, crowd. (L.) 
‘Shoal (2), shallow ; a sand-bank, Goud 
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Shock (1), a violent concussion. (F.,=Teut.) 

Shock (2), a pile of sheaves. (O. Low G.) 

Shock (3), a shaggy- coatel dog. (E.) 

Shore (1), the strand. (Ε- 

Shore (2), Shoar, a prop. "Scand ) Allied to Shore (1). 
Shore (3), Sewer, a sewer. (F.,— L. 

Shrew (1), a scolding woman. (Ε) The same as Shrew (2). 
Shrew (2), Shrewmouse, a quadruped, (E. 

Shrub (1), a low dwarf tree. (E.) 

Shrub (2), a beverage. (Arab.) 

Size (1), a ration; magnitude. (F.,=L.) 

Size (2), weak glue. (Ttal,—L.) “Allied to Size (1). 
‘Skate (1), a large flat fish. (Scand.,= L. 

Skate (2), Scate. a contrivance for sing on ice. (Du ) 
Slab (1), a thin slip of timber, δες, (Scand.) 

Slab (2), viscous, slimy. (Ὁ) 


Slay ὧν to kil 
weaver’s reed. (E.) From Slay (1), 


Blo ih pl 
1), le. (Ε. 
Sop )Α ἃ loose garment. (Scand.) 
Slot (1), a broad, flat wooden bar. (Ὁ. Low Ὁ.) 
Slot (2), track of a deer. (Scand.) 
Smack (1), taste, savour. (E.) 
Smack (2), a sounding blow. (E. 2) 
‘Smack (3), a fishing-boat. (Du.) 
Smelt (1), to fuse ore. (Scand.) 
Smelt (2), a fish. (E.) 
Snite (1), to wipe the nose. (E.) 
Snite (2), a snipe. (E.) Alliedto Snite (1), 
Sauff (1), to sniff, draw in air. (Du.) 
Sent &, to sip a candle-wick, (Scand) 
1), ground, mould, coun ~ 
Soil (2), to defile. (F,=L.) “Ὁ > 
Soil (3), to feed cattle with grass. (Ε, πα 
Sole (1), the under side of the foot. (L.) 
Sole (2), a fiat fish. (Ε΄, =) Allied to Sole (1). 
Sole (3), alone, only. (F.,=L. 
Sorrel (1), ἃ plant. (F.,—M.H.G.) 
Sorrel (2), of a reddish-brown colour. (F., = Teut.) 
Sound (1), whole, perfect. (E.) 
Sound (2), strait of the sea. (E.) 
Sound (3), a noise. (F.,—L.) 
Sound (4), to try the depth ¢ a (F.,=Scand.) From Sound (2). 
Sow (1), to scatter seed. ( 
Sow (2), ἃ female pi ἬΝ » 
Spark (1), 8 small particle of fire. (E. 
Spark (2), a gay young fellow. (tnd ) Allied to Spark (1). 
pell (1), an incantation. (E.) See above. 
sh (2), to tell the letters οἵ α word. (E.) From Spell (1). 
Spel pell (3), sum Rates €) ἮΝ 
» ἃ splinter, sli 
Spl rot Spell, a splinter, ea () 
Spill (2), to destroy, sh 
Spire (1), a tapering beets a Heel () 
Spire (2), a coll rest Fol) ©) 
it (1), ἃ pointed piece of wood or iron, 
Ra (2), to eject ftom the mouth. (E) 
Spittle (1), saliva. (E.) 
Spittle (2), a hospital. (F.,—L.) 
Spray (1), foam tossed by the wn, (£2) 
Spray (2), a sprig of a tree. (Scand.) 
Spurt (1), Spirt, to spout, jet out as water. (E.) 
Spurt (2), a violent exertion. (Scand.) AJlied fo Spurt (1). 
Squire (1), an esquire. (F.,—L.) 
Squire (2), a carpenter's rule. (F..—L.) 
Stale (1), too long kept, vapid. (Scand.) 
Stale (2), a decoy, snare. (E.) 
Stale (3), Steal, ἃ handle. (E.) 
Stalk (1), a stem. (E.) 
Stalk (2), to stride along. (E.) Allied to Stalk (1), 
Staple (1), a loop of iron. (E.) 


Staple (2), a chief commodity. (F.,—Low Ὁ.) From Staple (1). 


Stare (1), to gaze fixedly. (E ) 

Stare (2), to shine. (E.) The same as Stare (1). 
Stay (1), to remain, (F., =O. Du.) 

Stay (2), a large rope to suppor a mast. (E.) 
Stem (1), trunk of a tree. 

Stem (2), prow of a χαῖρον Ce) ¢ Allied. 

‘Stem (3), to check, resist. (E.) 

Stern (1), severe, harsh. (E.) 

Stern (2), hinder part of a ship. (Scand.) 
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Stick (1), to stab, pierce ; to adhere. (E:) 

ick (2), a small staff. (E.) From Suck (1). 
ile (1), a set of steps hedge. (E.) 

le (2), the correct spelling ΚΕ Style ὯΝ ῳ 

Still (1), motionless, silent. (E.) 

Still (2), to distil; apparatus for distilling. (L.) 

Stoop (1), to bend the body, condescend. (E.) 

Stoop (2), a beaker, also Stoup. (E.) 

Story (1), ἃ history, narrative. (F ,—L.,—Gk.) 

Story (2), the height of one floor in a building. (F.,=L-) 

Strand (, the beach ofa “a or Jake, (E) 

trand (2), part of a » (Du. 

Stroke (1), Plow. © 

Stroke (2), to rub gently. (E.) Allied to Stoke QQ). 

Strat (1), to walk about pompous! 

Strut (2), a rapport for a rafter. Geant) ) ἊΝ to Strut (1). 

Stud (1) ection of horses. (1 

Stud (2), a nail with a large ead Jeet. 4) 

Sty (1), an enclosure for swine. (E.) 

Sty (2), a small tumour on the eyelid. (E.) Allied to Sty (1). 

Style (1), a mode of writing. (F.,—L.) 

Style (2), the middle part of a flower’ Ἢ ) stl. (Gk) 

Summer (1), f the 

Summer (2), 

Swallow (1), 


Tache (1), a fastening. (C.) 
Tache (2), a spot, blemish. (F.,=C.) Allied to Tache (1). 
Tail (1), ἃ hairy appendage. (E.) 
‘Tail (2), ἃ law-term, conta ἃ to an estate. (F.,=L.) 
Tang (1), a strong taste. (Du.) 
Tang (2), to make a shrill sound. (E.) 
Tang (3), part of a knife or fork. (Scand.) Allied to Tang (1). 
Tang (4), sea-weed. (Scand.) 
(1), to knock gently. (F.,—Teut.) 
(2); a plug to take liquor from a cask. (E.) 
τ (1), a small wax-candle. (C.) 
‘aper (2), long and slender. (C.) From Taper (1). 
Tare (1), a ἐπὴν like plant. (E.) 
Tare (2), an allowance for loss. (F.,=Span.,= Arab.) 
Tart (1), acrid, sour, sharp. Ε 
Tart (2), ἃ small pie. (Fa= 
Tartar (1), an acid salt; ἃ cozretion, (= Low L.,= Arab.) 
Tartar (2), a native of Tartary. (Pers.) 
Tartar Φ Tartarus, hell. (L..=Gk.) 
Tassel (1), 1g omament. (F..<L.) 
Tassel ὦ), the male of the goshawk. (F.,—L.) 
Tattoo (1), the beat of a drum. (Du, or Low Ὁ.) 
Tattoo (2), to mark the skin with figures. (Tahiti.) 


Tear (1), to rend, lacerate. (E.) 
‘Tear (2); a drop of fluid from the eye. (E.) 
‘Teem (1), to be fruitful. (E.) 
Teem (2), to think fit. (E.) 
‘eem (3), to empty, pour out, (Seand.) 
‘Temple (1), ἃ fane, divine edifice. (L.) 
Temple (2), the flat part above the cheek-bone. (F.,—L.) 
‘Temporal (1), peaining to time. (F.,.—L. 
ral (2), belon, to the temples. (F.,—L.) 
Tend (1), to aim pe move towards. (F.,—L. 
Tend (2), to attend to. (Ε..-- 1.) From Tend (1). 
Tender (1), soft, delicate. Ly 
Tender (2), to proffer. (F.,=L.) Allied to Tender (3). 
‘Tender (3), an attendant vessel or carriage. (F.,—L.) 
Tense (1), part of a verb. (F..—L.) 
Tense (2), tightly strained. (L.) 
Tent (1), ἃ pavilion, (F.,=L.) 
Tent (2), ἃ roll of lint. (F,, 
Tent (3), a kind of wine. 
Tent (4), care, heed. (F. 
Terrier (1), a kind of dog. (F=L.) Allied to Terrier (2). 
Terrier (2), a register of landed property. (F.,—L.) 
The (1), def. article, (E.) 
‘The (2), in what (or that) degree, (E.) From The (1). 
‘Thee (1), personal pronoun. (E.)" 
‘Thee (2), to thrive, prosper. (E.) 
There (1), in that place. (E.) 
There- (2), asa prefix. (Ε.) Allied fo There (1), 
‘Thole (1), Thowl, an oarpin, (E.) 
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‘Thole (2), to endure. (E.) 

‘Thrum (1), end of a weaver’s thread. (Scand.) 

Thram (2), to play noisy music. (Scand.) 

‘Thrush (1), a small singing-bird. (E.) 

Thrush (2), a disease in the mouth. (Scand.) 

Tick (1), an insect infesting dogs. (E.) 

Tick (2), part of a bed. (n= Gh.) 

‘Tick (3), to beat as a watch. (E.; > 

Tick (4), to touch lightly. (E.) 

Tick (6), credit. (P=) 

Till (1), to cultivate. τ 

Till (2), to the time when. (8). Allied to Til (2). 

Till (3), a drawer for money. (E.) 

Tilt (1), the cover of a cart. & ) 

Tile (2), fo ride in ἃ tourney. (E.) 
‘ip (1), the extreme to] ) 

ἘῸΝ to tlt over, (asd) 

Tire (1), to exhaust, fatigue. (E.) 

‘Tire (2), a head-dress. (F.,=Teut.) Allied to Tire (3)? 

Tire (3), a hoop for a wheel. (F.,—Teut.?) 

Tire (4), to tear a Ber, (E.) Allied to Tire (1). 

Tire (5), a train. (F.,—Teut.) 

To- (1), pref, in twain, © 

To- (2), prefix, to. (E.) 

‘Toast (1), roasted bread. (F.,=L.) Hence Toast (2). 

Toast (2), a person whose health is drunk, (F.,=L-) 

Toil (1), labour, fatigue. (F.,=Teut.?) 

Toil (2), ἃ net, a snare. (F.,—L.) 

Toll (1), a tax. (E.) 

Toll (2), to sound a bell. (E.) 

Toot (1), to peep about. (E.) 

Toot (2), to blow a hom. (Ὁ. Low G.) 

Top (1), a summit. (E.) 

‘Top (2), a child’s toy. ©) 2, From Top (1). 

‘Tow (1), to pull along. (E. 

‘Tow (2), the coarse part of tax (BE) 

ark lek 1 


Trick (1), a ritagem ( ae 
Trick (2), to dress out. (Du) 
‘Trick (3), to emblazon arms. ( 

Trill (1), to shake, (Ital.) 

Trill (2), to turn round. (Scand.) 

‘Trill (3), to trickle. (Scand.) 

‘Trinket (1), a small ornament, (F..<L.?) 

‘Trinket (2), the highest sail of ἃ ship, x -Span.,=Du,?) 
‘Truck (1), to barter. (F.,=Span. 

‘Truck (2), a small wheel. we 
‘Trump (1), a trumpet. (F.,=L.) 

‘Trump (2), one of the highest suit at cards. (F.,=L.) 
Tuck (1), to fold or ather i in a dress. (O. Low G) 
Tuck (2), ἃ rapier. (F.= Ital, —G.) 

Tuft (1), ἃ small knot, crest. (F., Seat) 

Tuft (2), Toft, a green knoll. (Scand) 

Turtle (1), a turtle-dove. (L.) 

Turtle (2), a sea-tortoise. (L.) Confused with Turtle (1). 
‘Twig (1), 0 branch of a tree. (E.) 

‘Twig (2), to comprehend. (C.) 


Un: (1), negative prefix. (E.) 
Un: (2), verbal prefix. (Ε) 
Un- (3), prefix in un-fo, (E.) 


Union (1), concord. (F,,=L.) 

Union (2), a large pearl. (F.,—L.) Allied to Union (1). 
Utter (1), outer. (E.) 

Utter (2), to put forth, (E.) Allied so Utter (1). 
Utterance (1), a putting forth..(E.) 

Utterance (2), extremity. (F..—L.) 

Vail 0), Vel slight covering. (F.= 1.) 

Vail (2), to lower. 

Vail (3), a gift toa nies ΠΝ τ 
Van (i), the front of an army. (F.,=L.) 
Van (2), a fan for winnowing (F.,=L.) 
Van (3), a caravan. (F.,=S} 

Vault (1), an arched roof. (F. 
Vault (2), to leap or boun 
Vent (1), an opening for air. 
Vent (2), sale, utterance, outle 
Vent (3), to snuff up air. (F.,—L.) 

Verge (1), a wand of office. (F., rm) 

Verge (2), to tend towards. (L.) 

Vice (1), a blemish, fault. (F.,—L.) 

Vice (2), an instrument for holding fast. (F..=L.) 


Wake (1), to cease from sleep. (E.) 
Wake (3); the track of a ship. (Scand.) 
Ware (1), merchandise. (E.) Allied to Ware (2). 
Ware (2), aware. (E.) 
Wax (1), to grow, increase. (E.) 
Wax (2), a substance in a honeycomb, (E.) 
‘Weed (1), a useless plant. (E.) 
Weed (a), a garment. (E.) 
Weld (1), to beat together. (Scand ) 
Weld (2), a plant; dyer’s weed. (E.) 
Well (1), in a good state. (E.) 
Well (2), to boil up. (E.) 
Whirl (1), place fr lading and unlading vessels. (.) 

Wharf (2), the bank of a river ; in Shakespeare. (E.) 
Wheal (1), a swelling, a pimple. (E.) 
Wheal (2), ἃ mine. (C.) 
Wick (1), the cotton of a lamp. (E.) 
Wick (2), α town. (L.) 
Wick (3), a bay. (Scand.) 
Wight (1), ἃ creatare, person. (E.) 

Wight (2), nimble. (Seand) 

(1), to desire, to be willing. (E.) 

Will G), desire, wish, (E) From Will (1). 
Wimble (1), a kind of auger. (F.—Teut.) 
Wimble (2), quick. (Scand.) 

Wind (1), airin motion, breath. (E.) 
Wind (2), to turn round, coil. (E.) 
‘Windlass (1), a machine for raisi ag weights. (Scand) 
Windlass (2), a circuitous way. ( FiueL) 
Wise (1), having knowledge. (E.) 
Wise (2), way, manner. (E.) From Wise (1). 
Wit (1), to know. (E.) 
Wit (2), insight, knowledge. (E.)_ From Wit (1). 
Wood (1), scallecion of trees. (Ε) 
Wood (2), mad. 
Wort (1), ἃ oe cabbage. (E.) 
Wort (3), infusion of malt wind From Wort (1). 
Worth (1), value, (E.) 
Worth (2), to be, become. (E.) 
Wrinkle (1), a slight ridge on a surface. (E.) 
Wrinkle (2), a hint. (Ε) Allied to Wrinkle (1). 


Yard (1), an enclosed space. (E.) 
Yard (2), a rod or stick. (E.) 
Yaw! (1), a small boat. (Du.) 
Yawl (2), to howl, yell. (Scand.) 
Yearn (1), to long for. (E ) 
Yeam (2), to grieve for. (E.) 
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VII. LIST OF DOUBLETS. 


Doublets are words which, though apparently differing in form, are nevertheless, from an etymological point of view, one and the 
same, or only differ in some unimportant suffix. Thus aggrieve is from L. aggrauare; whilst aggravate, though really from the pp. 
aggrauatus, is nevertheless used as a verb, precisely as aggrieve is used, though the senses of the words have been differentiated, In the 
following list, each pair of doublets is entered only once, to save space, except in a few remarkable cases, such as cipher, zero, When 
ἃ pair of doublets is mentioned a second time, it is enclosed within square brackets. 


chalk—calx, date (2) 1. fashion—faction. 


aggrieve—aggravate, champaign—campaign, in. fat (2)—vat. 
aieyot δας cadence} feeble—foible 
alarm—alarum. channel—canal, kennel, defence—fenbe. fell (2)—pell. 
chant—cant (1). defend—fend. fence—defence.] 
chapiter—capital (3). delay—dilate, ‘fend—defend.} 
chariot —cart. dell—dale. feud (2)—fief. 
announce—annunciate, chateau—castle, dent—dint. feverlew—febrifuge. 
ant—emmet. check, sb,—shah: deploy—aisplay, splay, fiddle—viol. 
anthem—antiphoo, chicéry—succory. depot—deposit, +b. fife—pipe, Pee (1) 
antic—antique. chief—head. descry—describe: finch—spit 
appeal, sb.—peal. chieftain —captain. desiderate—desire, νό. finite—fine (1). 
appear—peer (3). chirurgeon—surgeon. despite—spite. fitch—vetch. 
appraise—appreciate. choir—chorps, quire (2). deuce (1}—two. flag (4)—flake. 
apprentice—prentice. choler—cholera. devilish—diabolic. flame—phlegm, 
aptitude—attitude, chord—cord. diaper—jasper. flower—fiour. 
arbour—harbour. chuck (1) shock (). die (2)—dado. flue (1)—flute. 
arc—arch (1). church—kirk. dimple—dingle, flush (1)—fiux, 
army—armada, cipher—zero._ direct—dress. foam—spume. 
arrack—rack (5). cithern—guitar. dish—disc, desk, dats. font (1)—fount. 
assay—essay. clause —close, sb (display eploy, splay.) foremost—prime. 
assemble—assimilate, climate—clime, isport—s fragile—trail. 
assess—assize, vb, clough—cleft. distin—anin, fray (1)—afiray, 
attach—attack. coffer—coffin. ditto—dictum, if friar—brother.) 
coin—coign, quoin, diurnal—journal. iro—from. 
balm—balsam, cole—kail. doge—duke. fangus—sponge. 
barb (1)—beard. collect—cull. dole—deal, sb. far—fodder. 
base— basis, collocate—conch. doom— -dom (suffix). farl—fardel. 
baton - batten (a). comfit—confect. dray—dredge (1). [fosee—triar Ὁ] 
Dbawd—bold. commend—command. drill—thrill, thirl. fusee (1)—fusil (1). 
Deak—peak ; and see pike, complacent —complaisant, dropsy—hydropsy. 
peaker—pitcher. complete, »b.—comply, due—debt. gabble—jabber. 
peef—cow. compost —composite, dune—down (2). gad (1)—goad, 
beldam—belladonna. comprehend—comprise, : gaffer. father. 
‘bench—bank (1), bank (2). compute—count (2). eatable—edible. bes ees, 
Denison —benediction, conduct, sb.—conduit, 6. éclat—slate. bol. 
blame—blaspheme. cone—hone. emerald—smaragdus. 
blare—blase (2). confound—confuse. emerods—hemorthoids. 
lock ply ἮΝ construe—construct. {emmet—ant.] 
doss—bot convey—convoy. employ—imply, implicate. 
ound (2)—bourn (1). coolgelid. colo παρ Pt 
bower ναὶ ς [φοτὰ chord] εἶς. εἶα (2). } 
x (2) — 2). core—heart. fetsigntanclrt (): 
breve—bref” corn (1 in, entire—integer. 
Driar—furze? com (2)—horn. envious— invidious. 
brother—friar, costume— custom, enwrap—envelop. 
brown—bruin, cot, cote—coat. escape—scape. 
bug—puck, pug. {couch—“collocate.} excutcheonscatcheon, 
couple, »b,—<« ite, i—s] 
caience—chance, fom ect Sey peal 
eaitiff — captive. coy—quiet, quit, quite. cayuirecoquire 1). 
ealdron, cauldron—chaldron. crape—cris aa [essay γ. i 
calumny —challenge, crate—hurdle, establish—stablish, 
tamera—chamber. ‘crevice—crevasse. estate—state, status, 
cancer—canker. crimson—carmine. etiquette—ticket. 
card (1)—chart, carte. crodk—cross. i1—inl. 
case (2)—chase (3), cash. crop—croup (2). example—ensample, sample. 
cask—casque. —grot, exemplar—sampler. 
castigate—chasten, cud—quid. extraneous—strange, 
catch—chase (1). cue—queue. {eyot—ait.) 
cattle—chattels, capital (2). [cull—collect.] 
cavalier—chevalier. curricle—curriculum, fabric—forge, sb. 
cavalry—chivalry. fact—feat. 
cave—cage, dace—dart. faculty—facility. 
cell—ball, dainty—dignity. fan—van (1). 
thaise—chair, dame—dam, donne, duenna, fancy—fantasy, phantasy. 


hale (1)—whole. 
ΤΟΝ 
hat 
amper (2)— naper. Ey, 


τανε τὲ i” 
Ket ctae 
lix—volute, 


hemi- —semi-. 


[hordle—erate] 

wurl—hurtle. 

hyacinth—jacinth, 

4 lra—otter. 
\ydropsy—dropsy.] 

yee —super. 

hypo- —sub-. 


(il-evil; 
illumine—limn, 
imbrue—imbue, 

iy impiae, employ] 


influence—influenza, 
innocuous—innoxious, 


invoke—invocate. 
iota—jot. 
isolate—insulate. 


ibber—gabbli 
fer ἀπ any 
jail 
be 


eer (2). 
4 
page) Janto. 
jointure—jancture. 
jot—iota.] J]. 


ES ). 1 
Κποὶ! (1) ko 
knot—node. 


Iabel—lapel, lappet. 

Joe (lake (2). 

tsirceaguers also layer? 

μὰς ()lch, ough. 
Sra 

Tabnch lanch?“tance, verb, 
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listen—lurk. 
load—lade (1). 
lobby—lodge. 
Jocust—lobster. 
Jone—alone. 


madam—madonna. 
major—mayor. 
male—mascaline. 
malediction—malison. 
mangle (2)—mangonel. 
manceuvre—manure. 
mar—moor (2). 

march (1)—mark (1), marque. 
it, marge. 


mash, sb.—mess (2), 
mauve—mallow. 
maxim—maximum. 

mean (3)—mizen. 
memory—memoit, 
mentor—monitor. 
metal—mettle. 

milt (2)—milk. 
minim—minimum. 
minster—monastery. 

mint (1)—money. 
mister—master. 

[mizen, mizzen—mean (3). 
mob (1)—mobile, moveable. 
mode—mood (2). 
mobair—moire. 


moment—momentum, move- 


morrow—mom, 
moslem—mussulman. 
mould (1)—mulled. 
musket—mosquito, 


naive—native. 
naked—nude, 
name—noun. 

naught, nought—not. 
neither—nor, 
(node—knot.] 
nucleus—newel. 


[oboe—bautboy.] 
obedience—obeisance. 

octave—utas. 

of—off, 

onion—union (2). 

ordinance—ordnance. 


outer—utter (1), 
{ounce (1)—inch.] 
overplas—surplus. 


paddle (1)—patter. 
peddle (2)—spatula, 
paddock (a)—park. 
Palo, vb.—pine (2). 
ladin—palatine, 
pale (2)—pal 
Pareuepallet (2), 


Pa pece. 
pastel—pastille, 
pate—plate. 
paten—pan. 
patron—pattern, 
pause—pose, 

pawn (1)—pane, vane, 


aynim—paganism. 

Epes ope 
τ (2)— 
(3)—appear._ 

et spe 1 


δ᾽ 


N (2).] 

pellitory (1) —paritory. 

pen (2)—pin. 

penance—| tence, 

peregrine—pilgrim. 
Fercke' pele wig 

ee 


phantasy—fancy. 
Pree fame) 
pinzza—place 


a (1), pitch (verb). 
icket— piquet. 


pi 
piety —pity. 


igment—pimento. 
[ἥκετε peak, pick, κδ., pique, 
᾿ς beak, spike, pip (3) 
Lpipe— fife, Peer fy 
Pistil—pestle. 
stol—pistole. 
fe icher—beaker.] 
tiff—plaintive. 
men plight ( 
plan—plain, plane (1). 
cari 
B stug—block.] 
pluar—prane Ὧν). 
poignant—pungent. 
point—punt (2). 
ison—potion. 
roe (pouch. 
pole (1)—pale (1), pawl, 
pomade, pommarle—pomatum, 
pomp—pump (2), 
poor—pauper. 
Pope Pape 
— portico, 


aan 
poult—pullet. 

pounce (1)—panch (1). 
Bounce (2)— pumice 
pound (2)—pond. 
pound (3)—pun, vb. 
power—posse. 
praise—price. 

Beach recat. 


Prolong—purloin, 
Prosecute—pursue, 
provide—purvey. 


creo 
Pry—peer (2). 
puck—pug, bug.) 


puny—puisne. 
part aie 


foyer ch τὴν besh (2).] 


quartem—quadroon, 
queen—quean. 


quld—ced } 
[quiet, quit, quite—coy.. 
(quoin—coia, coign.) 


ck.] 
ish, race (3), root (1), 
wort (1), 
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raid—road. 
rail (2)—rally (2). 
raise—rear (1). 

rake (3)—reach. 
ramp—romy 
ransom—redemption. 
rapine—ravine, raven (2). 
rase—raze. 

ratio—ration, reason. 

ray (1)—radius. 

rayah— 


rearward rearguard, 
Teave—rob, 
reconnaissance—recognisance. 
regal—royal 
relic—relique. 
renegade—runagate, 
Tenew—renovate. 
(ring, rank (1)—harangue}] 
Feprieve—re] 

lue-—restduuan. 


rondeau—roundel. 

[root (1)—radix, radish, race (3), 
wort (1).) 

rote (1)—route, rout, rut. 

round—rotund. 


sample -extmple, ensample] 
sampler—exemple 

saw (2)—saga. 
saxifrage—sascafrass, 
scabby—shabby. 

scale (1)—shale. 
scandal—slander. 
[scape—escape. 

fear (2), scaur—share, 


schools—hoal, scull (3). 
scot free) :)—she Me » 
scratch—grate (2 
screech—shriek, 
screw (2)—shrew (1). 
[scutcheon—escutcheon,} 
scuttle (1)—skillet. 
sect, sept—suite, suit. 
[semi- —hemi-.] 
‘separate—sever. 
sergeant, serjeant—servant, 
()—sell (2), sada 
(shah—check, ἐδ.) 
Shamble— seamper 
shawm, shalm—haulm. 
thea | shade. 


ἘΞ τ ol chuck (1 


shot scot], 


igen Ca cew (3 

ral 

‘tite cae 

sicker, siker—secure, sure. 
sine—sinus. 


skirmish—scrimmage, 
mouch. 


searae 
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slabber—slaver. 
{slander— scandal.] 
[slate—éclat. 
sloop—shallop t 
[smaragdus- emerald.], 
snub—snuff (2). 

soil (1)—sole (1), sole (2). 
snivel—snufle. 
sop—soup. 

soprano— sovereign. 
soitse—sauce. 
spatula—paddle (2) 
special—especial, 


{spink—finch.) 


te, 5} right. 
Cote te pie) ty 
{spittle 
hostel, Piet 
eee deploy.] 
[sponge—fungus.] 


‘spoor—spur. 
[sport—disport.] 
spray (2)—sprig (ferhaps aspa- 
ragus). 
sprit—sprout, sb. 
sprout, »b.—spout. 
spry—sprack. 
|prames foam] 
spy—espy. 
squall squeal. 
{squinancy—quinsy 1 
[squire (1)—esquire 
juire (2)—square. 
{[tablish--establish,] 


epital—horital 


LIST OF DOUBLETS. 


[stain—distain.] 
stank—tank. 
[state—estate, status.] 
stave—staff. 
stock—tuck (2). 

[story (1)—history.] 

stove—stew, sb. 

‘strait—strict. 

[strange—extraneous.] 

strap—strop. 

[sub- —hypo-, prefix.) 
[succory—chicory.] 
suit—suite, sect, sept.] 
‘super- —hyper-.] 

superficies—surface. 

supersede—surcease. 
suppliant—supplicant. 

[surgeon—chirurgeon.] 

‘sweep—swoop. 


{syrup—shrab (2)] 


tabor—tambour. 
tache (1)—tack. 
taint tent (3), tint. 
r—tem 
tank—stank. 
tact 
taunt—tempt, tent (2). 
tawny—tenny. 
tease—touse, tose. 
tend (1)—tender (2). 
tense (2)—toise. 
tercel—tassel (2). 
[thatch—deck.] 
thread—thrid. 
‘thrill, thirl—drill.] 
ticket— etiquette.) 


tight—taut. 
tithe—tenth, 
to—too. 

ton—tun, 
tone—tune. 
tour—turn, 
track—trick (1). 
tract (1)—trait. 
tradition—treason. 
treachery—trickery. 
trifle—truffle. 
tripod—trivet. 
triumph rump ὍΣ 
troth -- trath. 

tuck (1)—tug, touch. 
[tuck (2)—stock.} 
tulip—turban, 
[two—deuce (1) 


umbel—umbrella. 
[union (2)—onion.] 


fitter Gh vouer) 


vade—fade. 
valet—varlet. 

[van (2)—fan] 
(vane—pane, pawn (1).] 
vast—waste. 

{vat—fat (2). 
veal—wether. 
veneer—furnish. 
venew, veney—venue, 
verb—word. 
vertex—vortex. 


a 
viper—wyvern, wivern. 
visor—vizard. 

vizier, visier—alguail. 
vocal—vowel. 
[volute—helix.] 


[waste—vast. 
wattle—wallet. 
‘weet—wit (1). 
[wether—veal.] 
whirl—warble. 
[whole—hale (1).] 

‘whoop—hoep (2).] 

peruke, periwig.J 
ΜΕΥ ()—whit, 

[ile—guile’) 

[wise (2)—guise.] - 
wold—weald, 

‘word—verb.] 

‘wort—root (1), radix.] 
wrack—wreck, rack (4). 
[wrap—lap (3).] 


yelp—yap. 
feetows jelous] 


zero—cipher.] 


ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


‘Tre following notes and additions contain corrections of printer's errors, corrections of errors of my own, fresh quotations illus- 
trative of the history of certain words, and additional illustrations of etymologies. 11 will be found that, of a few words, I entirely 
withdraw the account already given, whilst in other cases I have found fresh evidence to confirm results that before were somewhat 


doubtful. 


Thave also added a few words, not mentioned in the body of the work. ‘These are marked by an asterisk preceding them. 
‘The following list of after-thoughts is, I regret to say, still incomplete, partly from the nature of the case. Fresh evidence 


con- 


stantly being adduced, and the best which I can do at present is to mention here such things as seem to be most essential. There 
must still be several corrections needed which, up to the present time, have escaped my notice. 


KEY TO THE GENERAL PLAN, p.1,1.1. For ‘is,’read ‘are’? ACOLYTE, Not (F.,=Gk.), but rather (F.,=Low L..=Gk.). 


In 1. 4, for ‘supply,’ read ‘supplies.’ (Corrected in some copies.) 


A, prefix, 1. 20. For abridge, read abate, In abridge, the prefix 
= Lat. ad, though written ab, 

AB, prefix, ll 3 and 4. Dele abbreviate and abridge. 

ABACK. I give the M.E. abakke as it stands in the edition. 
Abak is better, answering exactly to A.S. onbac. 

ABDICATE, 1. 4. For ‘dicare is an intensive form of dicere,’ 
read ‘dicare is from the same root as dicere.’ 

ABIDE (2), 1]. 11 and 17. For ‘A.S. dbiegan’ and ‘biegan,’ 


read ‘A. 5. dbyegan" and ‘bycgan,’ such being the better spelling. 
ABLUTION. Perhaps French; Cotgrave gives ‘Ablution, a 
washin ” However, he does not use the 

, col. 1,1. 2. For ‘Similiar,’ read ‘ Similar.’ 


ABOVE. For ‘A.S. tifan,’ read ‘ufan;’ the w is short. Inthe word 
dbufan, the u might be expected to be long, as resulting from the 
coalescence of i and μι, but was doubtless shortened to agree with 
fan, the i being simply elided. 

*ABB., prefix. (L.) L. abe; εἴ, Gk. dp. See OF. 

ABSCOND, 1. 4. The root is rather DA than DHA; see List 
of Roots, no. 143, and the note upon it. 

ABUT. ‘The southe hede therof abbuttyth vppon the wey 
leadyng from,’ &c.; Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 52; in a will dated 


1479. 
‘KBs. For (Gk.), read (L.,=Gk.). The context shews why. 
ACACIA. Sce Holland, tr. of Pliny, Ὁ. xiii. c. 9, which treats 
‘of the thome acacia.” 

ACAD: Not (F,=Gk.), but (F.,=<L,=Gk.); as the 
context shews, The same correction applies to Alabaster, Almond, 
Amalgam, Anagram, Analogy, ‘Anise, Antidote, Archetype, Assay, 
Baptize, Cataplasm, Celery, Centre, Chamber, Chimney, Chirurgeon, 
&c.; which are unfortunately not’ marked (within brackets) with 
sufficient accuracy. ᾿ 

ACCENT. Probably from the French ; viz. F. accent, ‘an ac- 
cent ;’ Cot.=—L. accentum, acc. of accentus, &c. 

ACCEPT. Not (L.), but (F.,=L.). From F. accegter, ‘to 
accept ν᾿ Cot.=L. acceptare, δίς. 

ACCIDENT. Not (L.), but (F.,=<L.). From F. accident, ‘an 
accident ;’ Cot.=L. accident-, &c. 

cc 1.6. For ‘ cordem, acc. of cor,’ read ‘corde, stem of cor.’ 

ACCOUTRE. 1 find O.F. acousrer in the rath century, which 
is earlier than any quotation given by Littré. ‘Les hardeillons 
moult bien acoutre Desor son fs ie. he (Renard) arranges the 
bundles very comfortably upon his back ; Bartsch, Chrestomathig 
Frangaise, 202, 23. 

ACE. Not (F.,=L.), but (F.,.<L.,=—Gk.). The context shews 
this, The reference to One at the end is wrong, as Gk. εἷς and E, 
‘ane are not connected. 

ACHE. The A.S. word is also written ece, A.S. Leechdoms, iii. 
6, 1.19. We may go farther, and derive the sb. from the stron 
acan (pt. t. 6c, pp. acen), corresponding to the strong M. E. ver 
aken, already spoken οἵ; we find acap mine edgan = my eyes ache, 
Ailfric’s Gram., ed. Zupitza, p. 216, |. 13 (varlous reading in foot- 
note). Further, the orig. sense of acan was to drive, urge; it is 
cognate with Icel. aka, to drive, pt. t. of, pp. ebinn, and with Lat. 
agere, to drive. From 4/ AG, to drive; see Agent. From the 
same root are acre and acorn, 

ACHIEVE, |. 3. Dele the mark = in the second instance. 

ACID. We find also F.acide, ‘soure;’ Cot. But itis more likely that 
the word was taken directly from Latin, considering its use by Bacon, 


‘The same remark applies to Allegory, Almanac, Anchoret, Apostasy, 
Apostate, Barge, Bark (1), Calender, Calm, Carbine, Card (1), 
Carte, Catalogue, Cauterise, Celandine, Chronicle, Clergy, Climacter, 
Climate, Clinical, &c. But see remark on Bark (1) below. 

RIN. I forgot to add that the Goth. akran, fruit, as a neut. 
sb., occurs several times ; see, e.g. Matt. vii. 17, 18, 20, 

ACRE, |. 1, ‘M.E. aker, akre;’ dele akre. 

AD., prefix. This article is incomplete ; add that Lat. ad further 
‘becomes ar- before r, as- before s, and at- before ¢. Examples, arro- 
gate, assist, attet. 

‘ADDLED. I have copied the etymology from former dictionaries 
without sufficient heedfulness. The etymology from A. S. dd! is not 
right ; this word would have passed into a mod. E. odle, with long ὁ. 
‘Addle corresponds to M.E. adel, as in the expression adel eye, Le. 
addle egg, Owl and Nightingale, 133. From A.S. adda, mud, 
Grein, i, 1 (with a reference to Grimm, Deutsches Worterbuch, i. 
171). Thus the orig. sense of adie, adj., was simply ‘ muddy,” a 
sense still retained in prov. E. addle-pool, Stratmann also cites the 
O. Low G. adele, mud, from the Mittelniederdeutsches Worterbuch 
by Schiller and Ltibben, Bremen, 1875. Cf. also Lowl. Scotch 
addle dub, a filthy pool (new ed. of Jamieson); O. Swed. adel, urine 
of cattle (Ihre); E. Friesic adel, dung, adelig, foul, adelpdl, an addle 
pool (Koolman). Quite distinct from Α. 5. dd/, though Koolman 
seems to confuse these words, as many others have done, 

ADJUST. “‘Littré' makes two O.F. ajuster: 1 = * adjdztare, 
2 = *adjistare (both common in Med. Lat.). Mr. H. Nicol in 
Private letter had pointed out that O. Fr. had only ajuster, 
ajoster = adjixtare. and that Med. Lat. adjustare was a purely arti- 
ficial word formed later on Fr. ajuster. Ajuster, later Ajouster, 
adjouster, gave a M.E. aiust, adjoust common in “ adjc 
Fr. adjouster foy. This was already observable to Pal 
adjouster became adjouter, ajouter, whence a 16th cent. 
to add, explained by Dr, Johnson as from Lat. adjiare, 
cent. a new Fr. adjuster, ajuster was formed probably from Med. 
Lat. adjustare, but perhaps from Ital. aggiustare (= adjuxtare), oF 
even from Fr. ἃ + juste. ‘This English has adopted as adjust.’ Note 
by Dr. Murray, Phil. Soc. Proceedings, Feb. 6, 1880. The result is 
that my explanation of M. E. aiusten is quite right ; but the mod. E. 
adjust appears to be not the same word, the older word being dis- 
placed by a new formation from Lat. iustus. 

AD: + Also Amiral, ultimately from Arabic Amir, Emir, 
Ameer, commander, imperator, cf. amara, to order. In opposition 
to recent suggestions, he maintained that the final -αἱ was the Arabic 
article, present in all the Arabic and-Turkish titles containing the 
word, a8 Amir-al-wmrin, Ruler of rulers, Amir-al-bahr, commander 
of the sea. The first instance of such a title is Amir-al-mumiinim, 
commander of the faithful, assumed by the Caliph Omar, and first 
mentioned by Eutychius of Alexandria among Christian writers. 
Christians ignorant of Arabic, hearing Amir-al- as the constant 
of all these titles, naturally took it as one word; it would have 
curious if they had done otherwise. But, of course, the countless 
perversions of the word, Amiralis, Amiralius, Amiraldus, Amiraud, 
Amirand, amirandus, amirante, almirante, admirabilis, Admiratus, etc., 
etc., were attempts of the ‘‘sparrow-grass” kind to make the foreign 
word more familiar or more intelligible. As well known, it was 
used in Prov., O. Fr., and Eng. for Saracen commander generally, a 
sense common in all the romances, and still in Caxton. The modern 
marine sense is due to the Amir-al-bahr, or Ameer of the sea, created 
by the Arabs in Sicily, continued by the Christian kings as Admi- 
ralius maris, and adopted successively by the Genoese, French, and 


776 


English under Edw. TIT. as “ Amyrel of the Se” (Capgrave), or “ Ad- 
myrall of the navy” (Fabyan). But after 1500, when it became obso- 
Jete in the general sense, we find “the Admiral” used without “of 
the Sea” as now. The ad- is well known to be due to popular 
fusion with admirari ; a common title of the Sultans was Admirabili 
‘mundi; and vice versa in English admiral was often used as an 
adjective = admirable!’ Note by Dr. Murray, Phil. Soc. Proceedings, 
Feb. 6, 1880. ᾿ 
ADVENTURE, |. 7. The Ο. F. aventure is derived rather from 
Low L. aduentura, an adventure, a sb. analogous to Lat. sbs. 
in -tura, Latin abounds with such sbs., ending (nearly always) in 
-tura or -sura; see a list of some in Roby's Latin Grammar, 3rd 
pt. i. § 893. Roby describes them as ‘Substantives; all feminine, 
with similar formation to that of the future participle. These words 
denote employment or result, and may be compared with the names 
of agents in -tor” 1 that, in the case of a great many words 
ending in -ure, I have given the derivation as if from the future par- 
ticiple. This is, of course, incorrect, though it makes no real differ- 
ence as to the form of the word. I must ask the reader to bear this 
in mind, and apply suitable corrections in the case of similar words, 
such as Feature, Garniture (5. v. Garnish), Gesture, Judi- 
eature, Juncture, To the list of derived words add per- 


adventure, 

ADVOCATE. Perhaps not (L.), but (F.,=1L.). Cf. 0.F. 
advocat, ‘an advocate ; Cot.=L. is, ἄς, 

AERY. Dele sections β, y, and 8. The whole of this is beside 
the mark, and out of the question. 1 withdraw and regret it. The 
derivation of Low Latin area remains obscure. The word may be 
described as simply ‘(F.)’, as little more is known about it. Note 
that Drayton tums aery into a verb, ‘And where the phenix airies’ 
[builds her nest] ; Muses’ Elysium, Nymphal 3. 

‘AFFRAY. I print Mr. H. Nicol's excellent remarks in fall. 
“ Affray (and fray), obs. verb (whence afraid), to frighten; affray 
(and fray), subst., a quarrel, fight. In this word it is the remoter 
derivation 1 have to correct, and the correction is not my own, bein; 
due to Prof, G. Paris (Romania, 1878, v. 7, p. 121); the reason οἱ 
my bringing it forward is that it explains the Mod. Eng. meaning of 
the substantive. (Parenthetically let me remark that afraid, in spite 
οἵ its spelling, has not become an adjective, as stated in Mahn’s 
‘Webster, but remains a participle; it is not used attributively, and 
forms εν Ἢ superl tive with much, not ith, very) The deri 
vation of F. effrayer, to frighten, εἰ ight, given ez, 
generally accepted, is from # hpottatie Tat. exfrigidare, and this 
‘was corroborated by Provengal esfreidar ; the original meaning would 
therefore be “to freeze” or “chill.” But, ἧς ΝΜ Paris has pointed 
out, exfrigidare, though satisfactory as to meaning, is the reverse as 
to sounds, First, frigidus keeps its d in all its known French deri- 
vatives, the loss of the unaccented i, by bringing the g in contact 
with the d, having (as in roide from rigidum) protected the latter 
consonant from weakening and subsequent disappearance. This 
difficulty is met by M. Scheler's proposal of eifrigére instead of 
exfrigidire; but this involves the change, unparalled in Old F., to 
the first conjugation of ἃ Lat. verb of another conjugation, and fails 
to meet the equally serious second objection. This is, that the Old 
French verb at first has the aiphthong εἰ only in the stem-accented 
forms, the others having simple «, and has simple ¢ for Lat. @ in 
accented inflexions; thus while the ist sing. pres. ind. is esfrei, the 
infinitive is esfreer, with two simple vowels. This shows that the 
original stem-vowel was followed by simple d or Ἢ not by g of 4, 
with which it would have given the ἄρδειν εἰ in the stem-syllable 
whether accented or unaccented, and the diphthong ié for Lat. ἃ in 
accented terminations ; thus O. Fr. freier (Mod. F. ἤγαγεν, E. fray, 
to rub) from Lat. friedre, has the two diphthongs ei and i. Similarly, 
the Prov. verb is not esfreidar, but esfredar, with simple e; a fact 
equally excluding freit from frigidum, which, like F. froid, has the 
diphthong in compounds whether accented or unaccented. The only 

‘imitive, M. Paris points out, which satisfies these conditions, is the 

te Lat. exfridare, from Teutonic fridu, peace; so that the original 
meaning of the O.F. word is “to put out of peace,” “disturb,” 
“disquiet.” This etymology explains thé frequent use of the O. F. 
participle esfreé with the meaning “disturbed in mind,” “angry,” 
and the still later use of effrayé de peur to express what effrayé now 
does alone. The primary meaning is better kept in the Q. F. subst. 
esfrei, which often means “tumult,” “ noise ;” but for its literal 
Preservation we must look to the Mod. Eng. subst. affray (fray), 
which means now, as it did when it was formed, “a breach of the 
peace.” One little point deserves mention. Friu, in the Old 
‘Teutonic technical sense, like " the king’s peace” in considerably 
later days, was applied specially to highways and other public places ; 
and to this day afray, as a law term, is used only of private ing 


‘ht 
in a public place, not of a disturbance inside a houses—H. Nicol. 


ὁ 


ERRATA AND ADDENDA, 


AFFRONT. It has been suggested to me that the O. F. afronter 
is more likely to be from the very common Lat. phrase a fronte, in front, 
to one’s face, than from ad frontem, which is comparatively rare. 

*APTERMA' cond crop of mown grass. (E.) In Hol- 

c. 8, Somner gives an A.S. form mat, 
but it is unauthorized. Allied to 


(@).q.v. CEG. makd, ἃ 
mowing, nachmah1, aftermath. 

"AGUREGATE. Dele from ‘ The Mid. E. has the form Segre 
gen’ to ‘nothing to do.’ Richardson is quite right; the ΜΈ. 
agreggen has nothing to do with F. agréger or Lat. aggregare, but 
answers to Ὁ. Ε΄. agregier, really ἃ derivative of Latin grawis, and 
therefore allied to aggravate. The Ο. Ε. agregier answers toa Low 
Lat. ‘ype aggrauiare’*, not precisely to aggrasare; see Burguy, 
8.v. grief. 

‘AGNAIL. T now suspect that this article is incorrect, and that 
the Ε΄ angonaille has had little to do with the matter except in ex- 
tending the meaning to ἃ com on the foot, &c. See Catholicon 
Anglicum, p. 4, note 4. It is better to consider the word, as com- 


land, tr. of Pliny, Ὁ. xvi 


monly nsed, αν Ἐς, since there is authority for A.S. σκαρί, ἴα 
‘Gascoigne, ed. Hazlitt, ii. 313, we are told that hartshorn will ' skinne 
ἃ kybed (chilblained] ‘heel, or fret an angnayle off,” where the word 


is Gandy rinted as anguayle.—A.S. angnagl, A.S, Leechdoms, 
ii. 81, § 34. ‘The form agnail corresponds with O. Fries. ogneil, 
variant of ongneil, ἃ misshapen nail due to an injury. ‘The prefix an, 
is from Α. 5. ange, in the orig. sense of ‘compressed,’ whence the 
compounds angniss, sorrow, anguish, &c.: see The A.S. 
neg! = mod. E. nail, It remains true that Aan, il is either a cor- 
rupted form, or merely made up, ata Inter period, from Aang and neil 
GOG. This article is entirely vwrong; Lwas misled by Vigfusson's 
translation of Icel. gegjash as ‘ to be all agog’” We may first note an 
excellent exaniple of on gog in Gascoigne’s Poems, ed. Hazlitt, 
288, viz. ‘Or, at the least, yt setts the harte on gogy . ast 
The Griefe of Joye, thyrde Songe, st.a1. As an additional example, 
take the following: ‘ Being set ogog to thinke all the world otemele τ; 
Udall, tr. of Erasmus’ Apophthegms, Phocion, §11. The etymol 
is easy enough, the word gog being Celtic. = W. gog, activity; 


for ‘Gk. ὁ 
*AGRIMONY, a plant. (Ε- τ, — Gk.) M.E. agremoine, 


egremoine, Chaucer, C. T. 16268. = O. F. agrimoine, aigremoine, 
fagrimony, or egrimony ;’ Cot.—Low L. agrimonia, corruption of 
L. argemonia, a plant, Pliny, xxv. 9 (White). We also find L. arge- 
mone, Pliny, xvi. 9, answering to a Gk. ἀργεμώνῇ. So called, in 
all probabi ity, from being 50} to cure white spots in the eye. 
= L. argema, a small ulcer in the eye, Pliny, xxv. 13, xxviii. 11 
(White). Gk. ἐμον, ἄργεμος, a small white speck or ulcer on the 

e (Liddell an Scot ‘= Gk. épyés, white, shining. 4/ ARG, to 

ine. . 

*ATR (2), an affected manner. (F.) In the phrase ‘to give oneself 
airs,’ &c. In’ Shak. Wint. Tale, v. 1. 128. — F. aire, mien. The 
same as Ital, aria, mien. See ir; and see note on Mal- 


aria (below). 

AISLE. It appears, from the quotations made for the Phil. Soc, 
Dict., that the s in the E. aisle wi suggested by the s in E. isle, and 
was introduced, curiously enough, independently of the s in the F. 
spelling aisle, Both E. and F. spellings aré various and complicated. 

Phil. Soc. Proceedings, June 18, 1880. 

‘AIT. ‘Add: M.E. eit, spelt ait, Layamon, 23873; whence eitlond, 
an island, Layamon, 1117. 

AJAR. It is worth adding that the A.S. cyrre (better cerre), 
dat. of cerr, a turn, usually appears in adverbial phrases. Thus e¢ 
sumum eyrre, at some time, Luke 


323 αἰ dOrum cerre, at an- 
other time, Alfred, tr. of Boethius, cap. xxxv. § 2; ef dnum cierre, 


tthe same time, ‘lived, tr. of Gregory's Past. Care, cap. Ii, ed 
weet, 
AK 


being 
tas i 
the M. E. 
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‘the curved handles of a cup, translating the Lat. ansa, Virgil, Ecl.? AMAZON. The usual derivation of Gk. ἁμαζών, which I give, 


ii, 45._ To place the arms akimbo is to place them with the back of 
the Knuckles against the side, so that the elbows stick out like the 
handle of a jug. I may here add that Richardson actually uses 
dembo asa verb. ‘Qons, madam, said he, and he kemboed his arms, 
and strutted up to me. ..‘'Kemboed arms! my lord, are you not 
sorry for such an air?’ Sir C. Grandison, ed. 1812, iv. 288, 290 


(Davies). 
ITER. Not (L., = Gk), but (F.,.=L.,.=Gk.), From 
Ο. F. alabastre, for which see Littré, . albdtre. 

ALBATROSS. (Port., — Span. = Arab., = Gk.) F. albatros, 
formerly algatros ; but this F. form was prob. borrowed from Eng- 
lish. = Port. alcatraz, a cormorant, albatross; Span. alcatraz, a pelican. 
=Port. alcatruz, Span. arcaduz, a bucket. = O. Span. aleaduz, a 
bucket (Minsheu).= Arab. al-gddus, lit. the bucket. Arab. al, the ; 
Gk. κάδος, a water-vessel. Similarly the Arab. sagqd, 8 water 
carrier, means a pelican, because it carries water in its pouch. See 
Devic, Supp. to Littré. Note also that Drayton uses the Port. 
form : ‘ Most like to that sharp-sighted alcatraz ;᾽ The Owl. 

ALBUM. The mod. E. use of the word, in the sense of a white 
book, is of course a modification. The Lat. album, like Gk. λεύκωμα, 
meant a tablet covered with gypsum for writing public notices on. 

‘ALCOHOL. ‘Applied to the black sulphid of antimony, which 
is used as acollyrium. Cf, Ezek. xxiii. 40 in Heb. and LXX. The 
idea of fineness and tenuity probably caused this word to be applied 
also to the rectified spirit.“ They put betweene the eye-lids and the 

ea certaine blacke powder ... made of a minerall brought from 
kingdom of Fea ‘and called Alcohols: Sandys’ Travels, 1632, 
p. 67. _(T. L. O. Davies, Supplement lossary.) 
ER, Lia For’ Rue ‘leche read "olathe: (λα). 

ALE, |. 4. For ‘ Fick, iii, 57,’ read ‘ Fick, iii. 27." 

C, 1.1. Read (F.,=Span.,=Arab.,=Gk.). ‘The con- 
text shews why. In Rich. Dict. p. 175, is a note that Arab. anbik is 
pronounced ambik, which accounts for the m in Spanish, &c. 

. Instead of calling this (F., = L.), it is much better 
to mark it as(E.). The M.E. alaien (also aleggen) is precisely the 
Α. 8. dlecgan, to lay down, hence to put down. = Α. 5. d- (prefix); 
deegan, to lay; see Lay (1). Note particularly: ‘Th le we 
wolle alaye,’ i.e. put down, Arthur, ed. Furnivall (EETS). Ῥ. 210. 
‘The confusion with the O. F. derivative of L. alleuiare is duly noted 
by Matzner, who gives several examples. 

ALLOD! . Dele from inning of § yto the end of the 
article. The derivation quoted from Vigfusson’s Icel. Dict. cannot 
well be accepted. The abl. pl. alodis or allodis occurs in the Lex 
Salica, ed, Hessels and Kem ; on which Hessels remarks, ‘on this 
‘word ef, Monumenta Germanize historica, Legg. III. p. 104, 282, 312; 


Diez, Wérterbuch, s. v. allodio.’ 
ALL 1), but (Ἐν πὶ, and G,). A hybrid 


. Not (Fa 
word, as explained. 

ALMOND. Not (F.,=Gk.), but (F,=L.,=Gk.); as the con- 
text shews. Dr. Murray explains the spelling with αἱ by supposing 
that, in the Span. almendra, the αἱ was put for ἃ by confusion with 
the Arabic article al. In this case, there must have been an O. F. 
form almande as well as amande, though it is not given in Littré, 


Burguy, or Roquefort. 
ALONE, ἐν τιν, Dele all following the symbol ger. The con- 


is the fact, as shewn under Lone, 
"ALREADY. Probably (E.), not (Scand.). 
ALSO, 1. 3. For‘A.S. eal τινα, ealswa, read *A.S. eal swd, 


«αἰεινά." 

ALTAR, The word occprs, in the dat. case altare, in the 
A.S. Gospels, Matt. v. 24; but only in one MS., all the rest (in- 
cluding MS. B., which Kemble has not noted) have wefede, weofede, 
wigbed, &c. I'therefore adhere to my opinion, that the M.E. alter 
was borrowed from O. French, and that the spelling altar (with a 
few exceptions) is comparatively late. Of course the opposite view, 
that the word was borrowed (like O. Sax. altari) directly from Latin, 
is perfectly tenable. Fortunately, it does not much matter. 

{EMEROATION. The O.F. altercation is quite 
now observe that Littré gives an example of it as occurring in the 


3th century. 
ALTOGETHER. ΜῈ, alfogsdere, Ancren Riwle, p. 320,1. 25. 


Py rela sete Fegard for others (Ital.,—L.; with Gk. suffix.) 
ve frequently for the etymology of this queerly- 
coined word, the sense of which is obvious to the student. of 
Italian, and (apparently) to no one else. It is coined (with the 
Greek ‘suffix -ism) from’ 14]. alfrui, another, others.=Ital. altro, 
nom, sing. masc.; alfra, nom, sing. fem. ; altri, nom. pl.; which, 
whet preceded by any 
genders and numbers ( 
See Alter. 


lows).—L. alterum, acc. of alter, another. 


is probably fabulous, and the story an invention intended to satisfy 
ἃ popular craving for an etymology. 

JASSADOR, |. το, The form ambactia is not the form 
in the MSS. of the Salic Law, but the forms ambascia, ambasia, 
ambassia, ambaxia, all occur there, and the word there signifies a 
charge, office, or employment; see Lex Salica, ed. Hessels and Kem, 
1880.  Ambactia* is the theoretical form whence all the others pro- 


AMBER. Perhaps (F.—Span.,—Arabic) instead of from the 
Arabic directly. We find M. E. aumbre, Prompt. Parv.=F. ambre; 
Cot.— Span, ambar,— Arab. ‘ambar, ambergris, a rich perfume and 
cordial; Rich. Dict. p. 1031. Dele the mark of quotation after 
perfume in 1. 8. 

AMBRY. Add: M.E. awmery, awmebry, Prompt. Parv. p. 18; 
which assists the etymology. 

AMITY. Spelt amyte in Skelton, Why Come ye Nat to Courte, 
1. 371. 

‘AMMONIA. Peyron gives the Coptic amoun, the name of a 
great tower in Egypt, the name ofa mountain; also, glory, height, 

igh. And see Smith's Classical Dictionary. '* In the writings of 
Synesius, bp. of Pentapolis, we have an account of the preparation 
of the sal ammoniacus by the priests of Jupiter Ammon, and its 
transmission [from the Libyan τι] to t in baskets made of 
the leaves of palms ;’ 1. Taylor, Words and Places. 

AMMUNITION. Probably (F.,—L.), not (L.) The Low L. 
admumitio, not in common use, appears to have nothing to do with 
it. The E. ammunition appears to be an E, spelling of the old 
popular F. amunition, given by Littré as an archaic form of F. 
munition, and possibly due to misunderstanding a munition as 
Tamunition, See therefore Munition. 

AMONG. Last line but one. Dele the mark =, and read: 
“CE A.S, mengan,’ &c. The Α. 8. mengan (=mang-ian*) is itself a 
dgrivative of the form mang, as explained under Mingle. 

1.7. In the later edition of Richardson, the word 

occurs on p. 580. 


P. 580. 
*ANA, ANNA, the sixteenth part of a rupee. (Hindustani.) 
Hind. dna (written dnd in Skt,), the sixteenth of ἃ rupee, commonly, 
but incorrectly, written anna, Also used as 8 measure, to express 2 
sixteenth part ofa thing ; H. H. Wilson. Gloss. of Indian Terms, p. 24. 
ANA Not (F,=Gk.), but (F,-L.,=Gk.). The con- 


text so explains it. 

ANATOMY. Correct as in Anagram (above). 

ANCHORITE. Not (F.,=Gk.), but (Ἐς, τ ον Lat.,=Gk.). 
See the context. 

ANDIBON, 1. 5. For ‘at p. 197, A aundyre, andena,’ read 
‘at p. 176, we find a aundyre qs a gloss to Lat. andena, and again, 
at p. 197, we find Hee andena, Anglice awndyren, the latter being a 
later form.’ Seg also Catholicon Anglicum, p. 16, note 1. 

ANGLE (1)... 2. For ‘G. angle! read "Ὁ. angel.’ 

ANISE. Not (F.,=Gk.), but (F..=—L.,=Gk.). The context 
shews this. 

1.12. For ἄγκων, read ἀγκών. 

ANT. ‘Chameleon, emete;’ Wright's Voc. ii. 15 (11th cent.). 
But it is spelt emette in the place to which I refer. The M.E. form 
amte occurs in Wyclif, Prov: vi. 6. 

τό, 1. τ. For (L4=G.) read (L,=Gk.). The 
context shews why. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI, }. 2. For ἀνθροποφάγος read ἀνθρω- 
ποφάγον. 

ANTICHRIST. It occurs as M.E. Antecrist, Mandeville’s 
Travels, ch. xxvi.; see Spec. of English, ed. Morris and Skeat, 


Ῥ. 173,1. 83. - 
ANVIL.‘ Incns, σπῆτι, Wright's Voc. i. 34, col. 2 (this is the 
same as the ref. to lf. Glos. ed. Somner, p. 63). Also * Cudo, 


anfilte, id. i, 286, col. 4. *Incuda (sic), onfilti,’ Wright's Voc. ii. 
111 (8th cent.). Quite distinct from Du, aanbeeld; and the curious 
spelling onfiiti, found so early as in the 8th century, seems to me en- 
tirely to preclude the possibility of considering it asa formation from 
A.S. fealdan, to fold, in order to make it answer to O. H.G. anevalz, 
an anvil (from O.H.G. valdan, to fold). We also find the curious 
and obscure gloss (also of the 8th century): ‘Cudo, i. rercutio, cedo, 
vel onfilte;’ Wright's Voc. ii. 137, col. 1. The spelling anfeld 
occurs as late as 1502, in Amnold’s Chron, ed. 1811, p. 245. 

"APOCALYPSE, APOCOPE. Not (Gk), but (7 =Gk). 

APPLE, |. 2. Cf. ‘Prunelle. the ball, or apple, of the εἰς; Cot. 
See Catholicon Anglicum, ed. Herrtage, p. 11, mote 5. In|. 7, read 
“Russ. iabloko, Lithuan, obolys.” 


ition, is changed into alfrui for both] ARABESQUS. Not (F.,=Ital.), but (F.,—Ital.,— Arabic). 


‘ARBOUR. The common use of this word in provincial English, 


as applied to ἃ Aarbour or rustic shelter clearly points to.the deriva- 
Φ 
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tion from harbour, to which I adhere, Dr. Stratmann puts it asf be right about this; for Littré gives an example of F. assortir in the 


equivalent to M.E. Aerber, a garden of herbs, &c.; and there is no 
doubt that, in the passage which he cites, arber = M.E. herber. 
But this only proves a confusion between M. E. Aerber, of F. origin, 
and M.E. dereber3e, a harbour; a confusion which I have already 
pointed out. The passage cited by Stratmann is curious and worthy 
of notice. It runs thus: ‘In the garden, as I wene, Was an arber 
fair and grene, And in the arber was a tre ;" Squire of Low Degree, 
1, 28 (Ritson). As to the prov. E. arbour, a shelter, a sort of small 
hut without a door, a summer-house, I cannot be mistaken, having 
frequently heard it in Shropshire (where initial A does not exist), and, 
I believe, in Norfolk (where initial ἃ is often misused). 

*ARCH (1). Add: Hence the Court of Arches, " originally held in 
the arches of Bow Church—St. Mary de Areubus—the crypt of which 
was used by Wren to support the present superstructure ;" I. Taylor, 
Words and Places. And see Todd's Johnson. 

ARCH (2). Stratmann suggests that arch is nothing but the 

refix arch- (as in arch-bishop, arch-fiend, arch-traitor), used alone. 
Ro doubt this explains the form of the word correctly, but I cannot 
understand how it acquired its peculiar sense, unless it were partly 
confused with M.E. argh, as 1 suggest, though this M.E. form 
would certainly have become arrow, by rule, This is one of the 
points which the Philological Society's Dictionary will (I suppose) 
entirely clear up. See argh in Catholicon Anglicum, p. 12. 

ARCHETYPE, Not (F,-Gk), but FoebeeGk,). 
the context. 

*ARCHIMANDRITE. (L.,.Gk.) ‘Archimandrite, an ab- 
bot, prior, or chief of an hermitage ;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— 
Late L. archimandrita, a chief or principal of monks, an abbot ; 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Ep. 8.14 (White). = Late Gk. dpxipavdpirys, 
the same. = Gk. ἀρχι-, chief (see Archi-) ; μάνδρα, an enclosed space, 
fold, (in late Gk.) a monastery ; see Mi 

ARCHITECT. Also in Shak., Titus Andi 

ARE. As to art, it is best derived from A.S. eart, putting the 
Ὁ. Northumb. form aside. Both the -f, in A.S. ear-t, and the -8 in 
O. North. ar-b, are survivals of ὅν, the second personal pronoun, 
Cf. Α. 8. sceal-tu, i.e. shalt thou, in Grein, 5. v. seulan, 

*ARECA, a genus of palms, of which one species produces the 
areca-nut or betel-nut (Canarese.) From the Kerndte (Canarese) 
adiki, adike, betel or areca-nut ; Wilson, Indian Terms, p. 7. The 
cerebral d is mistaken for r. ‘ Areca is corrupted from the Canarese 
adike, In Tamil, which has borrowed it, veril adeka is ‘betel and 
areca,’ the leaf and the nut of one and the same tree.’ (F. Hall.) 

ARENA, |. 4. Arena is also spelt hdrena, Ο. Lat. Ads-ena, ds-ena, 
‘The old (and usual) derivation from L. arere is very doubtful, and 
will probably have to be abandoned. See Vanitek, p. 630. 

OINT THEE. Add, at the end: the Icel. rjma is from 
Icel. rim, room (by vowel-change of ὦ to 4); see Room. 
AROUSE. For ‘(See Rouse),’ read ‘(Scand.; with E. prefix). 
ASAFOETIDA. ‘Spelt aza/edida, Amold’s Chron, (ab. 1502), 


See 


Ve 3. 122. 


ed. 1811, p. 234. 
‘ASK.’ The remark following the mark 4 is partly wrong. The 
Teel. askj 


certainly cognate with Ε. with, not with E, ask; the α 
is ly ane, See Wish. 

ΠῚ ‘CE, obliquely. (Ital..=L.) Only the first five lines of 
this article can stand. The rest is wholly wrong. There is no O. F. 
ἃ scanche. Ἱ unfortunately copied this, without verification, from 
‘Wedgwood’s second edition (it is corrected in the third), ‘not having 
access to Palsgrave at the moment, and forgetting to revise the state- 
ment. Palsgrave really has: ‘A seanche, de trauers, en lorgnant;’ 
but ἃ scanche is here the Englisk word, not the French. It is the 
earliest spelling of E. askance which I have as yet found. Here a 
is the usual E. a-, prefix, in the sense of ‘on’ or ‘in;’ sce A- (2); 
and skance I take to be borrowed from Ital. seanso, verbal sb. of the 
verb scansare, explained by Florio to mean ‘to cancell, to blur, or 
blot foorth, to go a slope or ἃ sconce, or a skew, to go sidelin, to 
stagger or go reeling, to auoide or shun a δἰοὺ 'B. The Ital. 
seansare is compounded of s-, prefix (= L. ex, out, out of the way), 
and cansare, ‘to go aslope, to give place,’ Florio, This Ital. verb 
is probably derived from L. campsare, to tum or go round a place 

thence, to bend aside) ; see White. Allied to Gk. κάμπτειν, to 
WV. cam, crooked. 

ASPERITY. Not (L.), but (F.,=L.). See the context. 

*ASSAGAT, ASSEGAT, (Port, = Moorish.) A word (like 
fetish) introduced into Africa by the Portuguese.— Port. azagaia, ἃ 
dart, javelin, See Lancegay. 

ASSAY. Not (F.,=Gk.), but (F..=L.=Gk.). 

_ABSSIZE (1), 1. 13. Add: the Low 1. assidere also means ‘to 
impose a tax.” 

NANT. Probably (L.), rather than (F.,<L.). 
ASSORT. Not (F.,=Ital,,=L.), but (FL. 


Brachet cannot 
$ 


15th century 

‘ASSU! . For subemere, read subimere. 

ASTONISH, |. 9. Dele ‘which seems to be the earliest in- 
stance ;’ for earlier instances have been given just above. (A sin- 
gular oversight.) 

‘ATONE, |. 32. For ‘written in 1553," read " written in 1513." 

ATTACH, * See further under Tack. , 

ATTIRE. entirely withdraw my etymology of this word, written 
under a false impression which I now can hardly believe myself to 
have entertained. Mr. Nicol's remarks upon my article are s0 
excellent, that I here print them entire, with the exception of a few 
prefatory remarks, " Even the assertions respecting the subst. atir in 
Mid. E. and O, F. require an important qualification; they should 
read, “in Mid. E. and Ὁ. F, texts, as far as they have been read and 
glossed, the Mid. E. subst. afir is found earlier than the verb, and 
an O, F, subst. atir has not been found.” The inferences that the 
.. Subst, existed earlier than the verb, and that the O. F. subst. 
all, are, at least in the present state of our lexico- 
graphy, especially of O. F., entirely unwarranted. The non-connec- 
tion, on the other hand, of O. F. atirer, to adorn, with firer, to 
draw, though now well known to O. F. scholars, is not recognised 
in the dictionaries of Diez, Littré, and Scheler, so that in maintain- 
ing it Mr. Skeat has independently hit upon the truth. The O. Ε΄ 
words are, indeed, distinct in form as well as in meaning, “to adorn,” 
or rather “to arrange,” being really atirier with the diphthong i in 
the infinitive, while the Mod. F. attirer, to draw, is O. F. atirer with 
simple 6. In his other propositions, Mr. Skeat has sometimes merely 
followed his predecessors, but in several cases he is solely respon- 
sible. As to all traces of O. F. atirier having utterly and Tong ‘ago 
died out in France, not only was the word common in the 14th 
century, but it is nearly certain (only the i of the Ital. attiraglio 
raising ‘a slight doubt) that the Mod. F. attirail, “apparatus,” 
“implements,” is one of its derivatives, and it is still more certain 
that in the heraldic term sire, a row (applied to the rows of the fur 
vair), and in the colloquial expression tout d'une tire,“ at one go,” 
“Αἱ a stretch,” there survives the O. F. substantive from which 
atirier is derived. For the O. F. verb tirer, to adom, which Mr. 
Skeat supposes to be the missing primitive of atirier, is a fiction; 
the verb atirier, to arrange, is what is termed a parasynthetic com- 
pound, that is, formed direct from the prep. a and the subst. tire, 
Tow—just as aligner, embarguer, come direct from a ligne, en bargue, 
not from imaginary verbs, ligner, barguer. But even if atirier, with 
its derivatives, had long been extinct in French, that is no argument 
against its having been both ‘common and of early introduction ; 
still le’s does it give reason to believe that it was a purely Anglo- 
Norman word posterior to the Conquest. As a matter of fact, it 
must have been a very old word in the Romanic 3 the 
verb (and doubtless the primitive subst.) existed in Eastern French, 
the subst. in Italian, and both of them in Provengal, in each case 
with their special forms, showing that they cannot have been bor- 
rowed from Norman French, but must have developed independently 
from a common primitive, and have gone through a whole series of 
phonetic changes. Ital. tiera means ‘an assemblage,” bat an earlier 
meaning is preserved in the phrase correre a tiera, *‘to run in file;” 
while the Prov: tieira, besides being applied to the person in the 
senses of “get-up” (if I may use ἃ colloquial expression), “de- 
meanour,” is the regular word for “row,” ‘‘series,” and exists at 
this day, with unchanged meaning, in the form ἐϊείγο. The Old 
F. subst. tire (which, as already mentioned, survives in Mod. F.) 
means “file” (of persons), “series,” the phrase a tire meaning “in 
order,” “ in’ suocéssion;"” the word no doubt, as stated in glossaries, 
also meant “dress "(as distinguished from mere “‘ clothing”) “ oma- 
ments,” though no example is given. The possible dialectal O. F. 
forms tiere, tieire, found in Roquefort, also unfortunately want corrobo- 
ration. The verb—Prov. atieirar, East. F. ateirieir, Norm. and Paris. 
F. atirier—means “to arrange” (literally and figuratively), “adjust, 
“put in order,” “ prepare” (a meaning atire alio had in English); 
when reflexive it means “to dress,” “ get one’s self up.” An excellent 
parallel to atirier, ‘to arrange,” from tire, “row,” is afforded by 
arrange itself, which derives rank, “row,” “ring ;" while the 
change from “arranging” to “‘dressing” is equally well exemplified by 
dress, originally “ to put straight,” from Lat. diréctus. jis shews 
that the original meaning of the words was not “to adom,” and 
makes any connection ‘with the Teutonic fr, splendor” or “glory,” 
extremely doubtful; and the origin is definitely excluded by 
the forms of the words, which are incompatible with the i of rir, and 
(to a less extent) with ‘its absence of final vowel. The most primi. 
tive form is exhibited by the Prov. tieira, whose triphthong id is 
reduced in other Prov. dialects to ié or ἐΐ ; from the same istoric 
F. triphthong igi are contracted the i of ordinary F. tire, atirier, the ἀξ 
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ef the stem-syllable of East. F. aleirieir, This i¢i is the ordinary’ 
diphthong i2 plus an i derived from a following guttural or palatal, 
the existence of which is further shown by its having converted in 
French the ordinary ¢, East. F. δὲ, from Lat. accented ἃ of the verb- 
Endings, into the diphthong ié, East. F. ἰδὲ (seen in the ~ier, East. 
Ἑ. -ieir, of the infin.) An example of the first phenomenon is Prov. 
picitz (peitz), ordinary F. piz (now pis), East. F. peis (Mod. Burgun- 
dian pei) from pectus (ié from 2, i from c=k); of the second, O. F. 
meitié (now moiti¢), East. F. moitieit, from medietatem (where the di 
formed a palatal consonant), whose fi¢ contrasts with the ordinary 
# of elarté (claritatem), &c. These phonetic conditions are perfectly 
satisfied by an Early Teutonic ferninine feurja, the predecessor of 
Middle Low Germ. tiere, O. H. G. ziari; the 6 of Teut. ἐμ is regu- 
larly diphthongised to ἐδ, and its u lost before a consonant, while 
the following j supplies the final i of the triphthong iei in the stem- 
syllable, and the initial one of the F. ié in the final syllable of atirier, 
his Early Teut. teurja, O. H. G. ziari, has, however, nothing to do 
with the Early Teut. (Old E., Old Saxon, and Old’ Norse) tir; it 
has a different root-vowel, a different suffix, and a different gender, 
as well as a different meaning. The supposed change of meaning 
from “ glory” ἴο “ ormament”” must therefore be rejected, and with it 
must go the identification of the Early Mod. E. tire, “ head-dress,” 
with the O. E. fr, “glory;” as abundantly shown by the Prompto- 
rium “atyre or tyre of women, redimiculum” (chaplet, fillet), it is 
merely (as was to be expected) a contraction of aftire—a substantive 
which may well have existed in O. F., though it may equally well 
be an Engl. formation from the verb, perhaps under the influence of 
the simple Ο. F. subst. tire, What has really occurred in German, 
and perhaps in Romanic (for the secondary meanings of the Ro! 
words may have developed independently) is the change of meaning 
from “ row,” “ order,” to “ornament,” “ demeanour ;” the Romanic 
languages, indeed, preserve in Ital. tiera, Prov. tieiro, F. tire, the oldest 
ascertainable meanil 


doubtful. [1 hold that it does not.—W. W. S.] I will only remark 
that tier used also to be spelt tire, though, according to Walker, tire 
meaning “ réw,” and tier, were both pronounced as fear (of the eye): 
and that the O, F. form tiere, often given as the origin of tier, could 
hardly have occurred (if at all) in any dialect from which English 
has borrowed.’—H. Nicol. 

AUGER, Add:- cf. Swed. nafvare, an auger (Widegren). 
Here nafvare is for nafgare*, from naf, a nave, and a word allied to 
Icel. geirr, a spear; see gere in Rietz; and see Garfish. 

* AUK, a seabird. (Scand.) Swed. alka, an auk; Icel. alka, 
dlka, Hence Lat. alea; merely a Latinised form. ᾿ 

AUTOCRACY, |. £ for * stem,’ read ‘crude form.’ 

pel 


AVALANCHE. It valanche, Smollett, France and Italy, 
letter xxxviii (Davies). 
AVAST. Dr. Stratmann suggests Ital. abbasta, or Span. abasta. 


‘The Ital. αὐδαεία is out of the question; our sea-words are only 
Scandinavian, Spanish, or Dutch, when not English. The Spao. 
abastar is obsolete ; Minsheu gives it only in the sense to be satished ; 
at this rate, the imperative abasta would mean ‘be satisfied,’ or ‘be 
content.’ ‘This is not at all the sense of avast ; it is precisely equiva 
Tent to the common every-day English ‘Aold-fast a bit,’ or ‘hold 
hard,’ i.e. wait a bit. The word is clearly, to my mind, Dutch, 
because the Dutch use vast for fast, and say how for oud. 
Thus Sewel gives vast houden, to hold fast, and the sb. Aouvast, 
a hold-fast, a cramp-iron, a pinch-penny. How easily the Du, 
hou vast would become avast with “English sailors (who would 
probably not perceive that Aold fast would do as well), needs not to 
tol 


AVERAGE. The following quotation is of importance. ‘And 
‘ouer that to pai or doo pay (cause to be paid] all maner auerays as 
well for Burdeux as for Thames ;* i.e. (as 1 suppose) to pay all 
castoms or dues [on certain wines) both at Bordeaux (where the 


wines were shipped) and at the quays on the Thames (where th 
were unshipped. This is from Amold’s Chron, (about 1502), 
x811, p. 112; and again, at p. 180, we have mention of the king's 


“custumes, or subsidyes, or auerage” 
AVOCATION, last line, For ‘stem woci,’ read ‘stem woe’ 
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first two quotations in Littré belonging to advolare, the rest to 
advicare. Both verbs were adopted in Eng.; No. 1 before 1200, 
and still in use; senses to appeal to, call upon (as lord), acknowledge 
(as lord, or in’ any relation), own, confess; hence Avowal, and the 
obs. Avowry, Avew?, avow, an acknowledged patron, mod. Advowee 
and Advowson (Advocationem) ; No. 2 before 1300, in senses to bind 
with a vow, dedicate, take a vow, make a vow, now obs. From 
this the obs. n. avow, “An avow to God made he.” The F. avew 
belongs to avouer 1. In later Eng. they may have been looked 
upon as senses of one word, and were occasionally confused, as 
when 2 man avowed (advocavit) his sins, and avowed (advotavit) 


ἃ pilgrimage by way of penance.’ 

TWar ee fet, afvega, astray, lit. off the way, out of the 
way. This may have influenced the sense of the E. word. 

AWE. For (E), read (Scand.). It cannot possibly be from 
A.S. éga, but only from Icel. agi, awe, terror. The A.S. forms 
became obsolete. The rest is right. 

AWKWARD. The forms afigr, dfgr, which have been 
questioned, ‘are in Vigfusson’s Dictionary ; the O. Sax. word which 

print as avuk is given in the Glossary to the Heliand, where the 
letter which I print as v is denoted by a 6 with a line drawn through 
the upper part of the stem. Prof. Stephens calls attention to a 
passage too important to be over. In the Prologue to 
St. Matthew's Gospel, in the Northumbrian version, ed. Kemble, 

». 2, 1. 11, the Lat. word is glossed by widirworda vel afulic. 

omparison with the Icel. and O. Sax, forms shews that afulic here 
stands for afuhlic (or afuglic), i.e. awk-like, with the sense of per- 
verse. This is clear evidence that the mod. E. awk in awk-ward was 
represented by afus in O. Northumbrian. Palsgrave has: ‘auke 
stroke, reuers”; also: ‘men rynge aukewarde, on sonne en bransl 

AWN, 1. 3. For agun read “ἔπι the form really given in the 

ge cited is the pl. agunes. We also find awene, awne, Prompt. 
Parv. p. 18, The cognate Gk, word is ἄχνα, which comes nearer to 
it than ἄχυρον, 

AWORK. Stratmann says: ‘not set awork, but only a work, oc- 
curs in Shakespeare.’ This is hypercritical ; as a fact, aworke occurs 
in the first folio, in Troi 10, 38, which 1 actually cite ; in the other 
three pa which I cite, it occurs as a-worke, ‘Thus the criticism. 
fails in all four instans do not know what is meant by it. 

AWRY, 1.15. For ‘swa det,’ read ‘ sw ded.” 

AZURE. Add: So called from the mines of Lajwurd; see 
Marco Polo's Travels, ed. Yule. 


BABBLE. Otherwise, babble may be taken as the frequent 
ative of blab; see under Bubble. Since bab, blab, are of imitative 
origin, it makes little difference. 

BACON. Stratmann says the M.H.G. form is backe, not backe ; 


Wackernagel gives δοιὰ forms. 
BADGER, subst. Mr. Nicol’s note upon this word is as 
follows. ‘This word, which originally meant “corndealer,” is 


generally derived from the now obsolete F. bladier, with the same 
sense. Mitzner and E. Miiller remark that this derivation offers 
serious phonetic difficulties; in fact, not only is there the loss of 7, 
which is not unexampled, but there is the consonantification of the 
i of the O.F. ‘diphthong ἐδ to ἀξ, a change of which no instance 
is known, though 0. F. words with ié are very common in English. 
An even more serious difficulty, already pointed out in the Romania 
(1879, v. 8, p. 436)—I presume by Prof. G. Paris, not by Mr. Wedg- 
wood—is that bladier, like many other words in Cotgrave, is a Pro- 
vengal form, and consequently could not have got into Mid. Engl. ; 
the real French word is blaier (Cotgr. blayer), of which Mod. F. 
blaireau, “badger” (the animal), is a diminutive. Now blaier 
would have given Mid. E. blayeer, Mod. E. Wair, just as chaiere gave 
chayere, chair; whether blayeer, blair has anything to do with the 
Scotch name Blair, 1 do not know, but it clearly is not badger. 
‘Assuming the loss of 1, badger can hardly be anything but a de- 
rivative of Old F. blaage, which means both “store of com” and 
“tax on com.” I do not find an Old F. blaagier recorded, but it 
probably existed, especially as there is, 1 think, no trace of the 
simple substantive (which would have been b/age) in Engl.; the 
word, transliterated (or rather trans-sonated) into Latin, would be 
ablititicarium, It is very possible that examples of an Old F. 
word blaagier, and of a Mid. E. form blageer, may yet be found; in 
any case the ordinary derivation from Prov. bladier (= Lat. abla- 
tarium) is historically and phonetically impossible.'—H. Nicol. 
Mr. Wedgwood points out that there is actual evidence for a belief 
that the badger does lay up a store of com. Herrick calls him the 
“ gray farmer,’ alluding to his store of corn. thin 


‘Some 
Chipping the mice filcht from the bin 
Of the gray farmer.” King Qberon’s Palace; 
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BAFFLE. May be simply described as (Scand.), Jamieson also 
gives bachle, as ἃ variant of bauchle, which is much to the purpose. 
‘BAG. ‘Bulga, belge od%e bylge’; Wright's Voc. ii. 12 (11th 


centui 
SAGATELLE. Not (F.,=-Ital.), but (F.,=Ital.,=Teut.). 
BAILS. Bat we also find Low L. badallum, a gag; which 
makes it probable that the etymology of baillon is from Low L. badare, 
(SERS open the mouth, because a gag keeps the mouth open 
ler). ce. 
Gxrr Mat ΠΕΣ also Swed. ete, to bait, graze, feed, causal of 
Bita, to bite; bete, pasture, grazing, also a bait; Dan. bed, a bait. 
The leat. Tcel. δεῖμα, to bait, is formed from beit, pt. t, of bita, to 
BAIZH. So also bays, i.e. baize, in Amold’s Chron. ed. 1811, 
P. 235 (about 1502). 
ALE (3), last line. Dele Pail; I now think pail js unrelated. 
SALK (1). Stratmann gives the Ice]. form as balks I copy 
balkr from 


ai fo go ‘Not (Span.), but (F.,=G.). The form balloon may 
be fairly deduced from Fallon, like ‘Shalloo from Ἐς Chatons, and 
batoon from F. baton. Hence the etymology is from F. ballon, ai 
mentative form of F. balle; see Ball (2). " 

BALM, Not (F..=Gk), but F..=L=Gk). . 

BALSAM. Perhaps a Semitic word. Cf. Heb. bdadm, balsam. 
BAMBOO. The fanarese word is banbu; Wilson, Gloss. of 
Indian Terms, p. 5; 

BAN, lL 7 and'S: Read “ῥά ο΄. dbannan st ealne pesdscipe ; 


the accents. 
‘SANDY LEGGED, Not (F. and E.), but (F. and Scand.). 
*BANGLE, a kind of bmcelet. (Hind.) !The ankles and 
wrists omamented with large rings or bangles;’ Archaologia, vol. 
vil. 296, an, 1787 (Davies). From Hindustani bongri,‘ bracelet, 
Ison, Gloss. of 


an ornament for the wrist; corruptly, a bangle; 
Indian Terms, p. 59. 
ΒΑΝΕ. Sponda, hé-banca ;’ i.e. a couch ; Wright's Voc. i. 290. 


‘Occasions given to ll men to talk what they 
please, expecially the banterers of Oxford (a set of scholars so called, 
some Μ. who make it their employment to talk at ἃ venture, 


lye, and ΜΝ what nonsense they please ;’ A. Wood, Life, Sept. 6. 
1678 (Davies). Explained by ‘ to jest or jeer’ in Phillips, ed. 1706. 
BANYAN. 5. Τὶ Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 123, says that 
the Englisk so named the tree because the bannyans (merchants) 
used to adom it according to their fan This pepins the reason 
for the name more fully, and confirms the etym 
1.2. For ‘AS. bar, bare, read" ey ber, bares’ of 
course bare is not the form, but modern 
BARGE. ‘The Coptic bari, a boat, is given in I Beyron's Coptic 
-xicon. 

BARK (1), not (F., = Gk), but (F., = Low L., = Gk.); or per- 
haps (F.,—Low L.,Gk..=Egyptian.). There is certainly a Coptic 
word bari, a boat; for which see Peyron’s Lexicon? The ultimate 
Egyptian ‘origin of barge, bark (1), and barque, is, consequently, 
almost certain. 

BARK (3). Cf. also Swed. braka, Dan. brage, Icel. brakta, to 
bleat (said of sheep). 

BARNACLE (2). We also find Irish bairneack, barneach, a 
limpet. Possibly Celtic; see Ducange, who cifes Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, so that the word (in Celtic) is old. 

BARNACLES. In Neckam's treatise De Utensilibus (rath 
cent.), pr. in Wright’s Vocab., i. 100, the O.F. bernae occurs as 8 
gloss upon Lat. camum, If can be connected with E. branks, 
q. ν., the word may prove to be Celtic, in the particular sense of 
“instrument put on the nose of unruly horses.’ Bat, in the sense of 
spectacles, we find the spelling barnitles, in Damon and Pithias, 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, i. 279 (Davies). It is not improbable that bar- 
nacles, spectacles, from prov. F. berniques, is distinct from barnacles 
in the other sense; though confusion tween them was easy. 

BAROUCHE,|.1. For (G., = Ital.) read (G., = Ital, =L,). 

BARRICADE. Generally given as (F., = Ital.). Florio has 
baricata, barricada, ‘a barricado,’ ᾿ Barricada looks like a borrowing 
from Spanish; and it is important to notice that there does not 
seem to be an Ital. sb. barrica, from which the verb could be made ; 
whereas, in Spanish, barrica is a barrel. 

BARTER. Littré also suggests a Celtic origin, but refers to a 
different set of words. Cf. Teoh brath, treachery, bradack, roguish, 
brathaim, 1 betray, Gael. brath, advantage by unfair means, treason, 
veers tk ὟΝ. brad, treason, braduy, to plot. 

Β, L'a, For ‘an African \ read ‘an African 


word.’ 
BASIL. Not (F.,=Gk.), but (F.,—L.,—Gk.)." 
BASILISK. For βασιλίσκο:, read βασιλισκός. 
BASTILE, BASTION, BATTLEMENT. 


Diez refers 
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these words to Gk. βαστάζειν, to support, not to G. bast, bast. 


Accordingly, he separates the O.F. bast, a pack-saddle, from G. 
bast, The matter is as yet hardly settled. 

BATHE. For bddian, read δαδίαπ. 

BATTEN (1). Cf. also Swed. bd/nad, profit, advantage; from 


bdta, to profit. But these forms have a it vowel-sound, and 
are more closely allied to Icel. beta than to batna. 

BAUBLE (2), 1.1. For (F., = Ital, = C.), read (F., = Ital.). 
See the context 

UL, the same as 

BE. For‘ Gael. δέ, to exist,” Parcee er “Gael. by, was;’ and for ‘W. 
byw, to live, exist,’ read ‘W. bod, to be.” 

BEADLE.’ For (E.), read (F,=M.H.G.). Certainly not 
English; but a French form. The A.S. bydel (not bjdel, as printed) 
would only have given a M.E. form budel or bidel.” Both these 
ite δια ocur bude i in the Owl and 1 Nightingale, 1167; 1167; bidet 
in the Ormalum, 633, 9189, 9533. Beet is a later form, borrowed 
from O.F. bedel (late iter, Bede ve). = M.H. G. biitel 


lace 

pis, of ὡς as sali, ‘whence the term esquire ‘Sedu, ‘as used in 
Cambridge University. 

BEAG] MLE. begle, m7. It is 


ire of Low Degree, 
printed as bogelle in wee ee i. 251, col. 1, which looks like 
ἃ mistake for begelle, 

So also Swed. bigare, Dan. beger, a beaker; 
though these forms are of small value, being likewise borrowed 
from Low Latin. 

BEAN, 1. 2. For‘A.$. bean, read ‘A.S. δεάν." 

BEAR ΩΣ, ). 1. a, Dele Lat. fera, which is cognate with E. deer. 

1.1.” Dele berde; the M.E. form is berd. 

BECKON. See Luke i. 22, where we find the A.S. pres. part. 
bicniende, bedcniende, bécnende. 

BED, |. 1. For‘ agi,’ read ‘ 295, or in the six-text edition, 293,” 
where the form used is beddes, gen. case. The nom. is bed, Ayenbite 
REDE pea 

see remarks upon Beadle (above). 

BEDRIDDEN, 1. 6. The reference is to the first edition; in 
the second edition the stion is withdrawn. 

BEECH, |. 1. For ‘M.E. beech,’ read “ΜΕ. beeke,’ which is 
the form given, in the referred to, in Tyrwhitt's edition ; 
beech being'a mere misprint, "A. S. béee 1s not “anauthenticated’s 
we find ‘ Fagus, béce’ ΙΝ Wright's Vocab. i. 285, col. 1, ἃς is pointed 
out in Stratmann's Dictionary. I also find * ‘Esculus, béce,' id. ii. 


2g (11th cent, 
farsatm. It occurs in the Spectator, no. πο. 625 ΥΩ 


and in the old play of Histriomastix, iii. τ. 
ef Shakespeare ii, 47. The word is wron, nacho (), as ‘tas isa 
hybrid. “It is to be particularly observed that the word ‘loaf-eater” 
ἃ servant occurs even in Anglo-Saxon! So little is it a 

“Gif man ceorls hldf-étan ofsleh® ’=if any one slays 
a churl’s loaf-eater; Laws of King Athelberht, § 25; in Thorpe's 
Anc. Laws, i. 8. Mr. Thorpe notes: lit. the loaf-eater, and con- 
sequent a domestic or menial servant.’ 

SEH, Ὑ. g and 11. In 1. 9, for barley, read barm (1), yeasts 
and in 1. 11, for Barley, read Barm (1). The word beer may per- 
haps be referred to «/, BHUR, by-form of o,BHAR, to be unquiet 
(hence, to ferment); see Fi 15. But barley is allied to L. far, 
from 4 BHAR, to ‘beat. “ I did not intend to suggest a connection. 
between the words beer and barley, as 1 believe them to be ety 
mologically distinct, whatever ofher connection there may be between 
them. I wrote barley for barm, by mistake, 

BHGUYNE; p. 58, L 18, By the ion ‘-alt is an O. F. 
suffix that is interchangeable with -ard, I merely mean to compare 
-alt and -ard as to their use and force. 'Etymologically, they are of of 
different 9 origin, being allied, respectively, to G. wald, power, and 
hart, 

BEHAVE, 1. 5. For ‘1566,’ read ‘ 1567.’ CE. also ‘ the whiche 
++ behauyd Aym relygyously,’ Monk of Evesham, c. 47, p. 95: ‘ Wyth 


ἜΣ 


an enarrabulle gestur and behaving of giadnes’ ; id. c, 19, 
{EBLE BELEAGUMR, 1 8. for ‘Swed. bldggray ταῦ ‘Swed, 
lagra.’ 

BELFRY. A bierfrois as a tower for 


early use of O.F. 
bells, occurs in the following. ‘Definiendo, quod campana, sea 
c§mpanee, et campanile, αὶ quod bierfrois dicitur’ ; Constitutio, (dated) 
Nov. 7, 1226; in Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae, Legg. ii. 257 
(J. H. Hessels). 
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BELLOW, 1.6. For ‘Fick, ii. 442,’ read ‘ Fick, ii. 422.’ 
BELLY, 1. 5. For ‘Dan. balg, read ‘Dan. balg.” 
BELT. The A.S. belt appears in a Glossary pr. in Mone's 


Quellen und Forschungen, Aachen, 1830, p. 341, where we find: 
“‘baltheus, be/#” Also: ‘Balteum, gyrdel, odde belt’; Wright's 
γος. ii. 11 (11th cent.). 

BERYL. The original of Gk. βήρυλλος may be the Skt. 
waidiirya. ‘ Vaidtirya has been recognised as the original of the 
Greek ipuddor, a very ingenious conjecture, either of Weber's or 
of Pott’s, considering that lingual d has a sound akin to r, and ry 
may be changed to ly and I (Weber, Omina, p. 326). The Pers. 
billaur or ballér, which Skeat gives as the etymon of βήρυλλος, is of 
Arabic origin, means erystal, and could hardly have found its way 
into Greek at so early ἃ time’; Selected Essays, by Max Miiller, 
1881, ii. 352. . 

BESOM, 1. 3. Stratmann objects to the A.S. besem; perhaps 
1 should have said besema. It occurs in one of the res referred 
to. In Matt. xii. 44, most MSS. have besmum, dat. pl., but two 
-MSS. have besersum. 

BESTEAD. Add: So also Swed. stadd, circumstanced; vara 
stadd i fara, to be in danger; &c. 

BEVEL. Mod. ἐ 


. ἰνφαν (Littré). 
BIAS. Add: if this be right, the etymology is from δί-, double; 
and facies, a face. 


BID (1). Add: So also Swed. bedja, to pray, pt: t. bad; Dan. 


bede, to pray, B τ bad. 
BID (2). 80 also Icel. δῥδδα, to bid, pt. τ. bau ; Swed. bjuda, 
Dan. byde; δες. 


BIESTINGS, 1]. 3, 4. Read bjsting, byst, bedst, with accents. 
*BIGGIN, BIGGEN, a nightcap. (F.) In Shak. 2 Hen. 
ΤΥ, iv. 5. 27.0. F. beguin, ‘a biggin for a child’; Cot. He also 
gives beguiner, to put on a biggin, Doubtless named from a re- 
semblance to the caps worn by the nuns called Béguines, who, a 
Cotgrave remarks, ‘commonly be all aid, α or well in years” See 
Beguine. Biggin also occurs as a spelling of piggin. 

BIGHT. VEG: ἃ bend; spelt bys, ‘Gavrain ‘snd the Grene 
Knight, 1349. Stratmann also gives a reference to Reliq. Antiq. i. 
190. The Α. 5. form is dyht, but this only occurs in a vague and 
extended sense; see Grein. The modern sense is due to Scand. 
influence. 

BIGOT, The view here advocated ας combated by Mr. Wedg- 
in a letter which appeared in the Academy, Aug. 9, 1879. 

BILLION. To be marked as (F.,=L.). See Safin. 

BIRD. Stratmann challenges the derivation of A.S. brid or 

bridd from brédan; but 1 do not give that derivation. I merel: 
suggest a connection ; and I still hold that the Teut. base is BRU, 
whence also A.S, bredwan, to brew, briw, broth, bro’, broth, 
bredd, bread, bréd, a brood, brédan, to breed, &c.; see Fick, ili. 
ay. If this be not the right form of the base, what is? 
'SSON. Dr. Stratmann well si sts that the right form of 
the A. 8. word is biséne, not a corruption of the pres. part. bisednd, 
Dut @ correct form; compounded of δέ, prefix, and the A.S. séne, 
visible, manifest, clear, usually written gesyne or geséne (the prefix 
ge- making little difference); see Grein, 1. 462. ‘Thus biséne would 
mean ‘clear when near at hand,” hence short-sighted. The A.S. 
_gesine is allied to sedn, to see. 

‘BIT, (1) and (2). Bit (rp is AS. bita, masc., gen. bitan; but 
A.S. bite, gen. biter, is mod. E. bite (Stratmann). As to the former, 
of. ‘zefter jim bitan,’ after the bit (moréel), John xiii. 27; ‘Frustum, 
dita, Wright's Ψος. ii, 151. 

BITCH. ‘Canicuia, bicce;* Wright’s Voc. ii. 23 (11th cent.). 

BITTERN. Cf. Lat. butire, bubere, to cry as a bitter; baubari, 


to yelp. Almost certainly of imitative origin. 
. Spelt bizarr, Gentleman Instructed, 


9, roth 
that 


P. 55 
3 50 


403. 
ead “Μ,Ε. 


blechen, Ancren Riwle, p. 324, 1. 
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bleach ; Alfred, tr. of Beda, ed. Smith, i, 1, 1. 20.=A.S. διάε, pale; 
see Bleak (1). It may be added that b/éean and bldcian are 
equivalent forms, the former resulting from the latter by the usual 
vowel-change of d to ά, when i follows. 

(1), L 2." For bleike, read bleik; the form bleite is 
plural. In 1. 4, the form bleg is not ‘ Du,’ but * Danish.’ 
BLEAR, and 'BLHAR-SYED, Under both these words, for 
‘Swed. 

BLE! 


lire,’ read ‘Swed. plira.’ 

8. “The etymology is entirely wrong. In Anglia, iii. 1. 
156, Mr. Sweet has completely solved this word. The old spelling 
is bledsian (with ad) in the Kentish Psalter, iii. 9, v. 12, ix. 4, xv. 
7, &c. The fullest form is bloedsian, occurring in the O. Northumb. 
glosses, Matt. xi. 9, xxiii. 39, xxv. 34, xxvi. 26. ‘These forms point 
to an orig. blddisén*, which cannot be anything else than a deri- 
vative of biéd, blood. The orig. meaning of bless was therefore to 
redden with blood, and in heathen time it was no doubt primarily 
used in the sense of conéecrating the altar by sprinkling it with the 
blood of the sacrifice.’ This solution is certain. Durham 
Ritual, ed. Stevenson (Surtees Soc.), has gibloedsunge, blessing, 
Bloctsung, blessing, gibloedsadest, didst bless, all on p. 117; and the 
word is common in the Ritual. 

BLISTER, |. 9. For ‘ Swed. blasa,’ read ‘Swed. bidsa.’ 

BLITHE. So also Du. blijde, blijd, blij, glad, cheerful; Dan. 
and Swed. blid, mild, gentle. The connection with blink is doubtful. 
Dele section B of this article. The Teut. type is BLITHA, Fick, 
iii. 222, Root unknown. 

BLOND, |. 6. Before " hair of mingled colour,’ insert " having.” 

BLOTCH. Add: Cockayne renders A. S, blace (dat. case) by 
“blotch ;’ see A.S. Leechdoms, ii. 8,1. 1. Blotch might answer to 
an Α. 8. verb blacian, formed from δίας, black. Indeed, Ettmiiller 
gives blacian, with two references, but he has been misled ; in both 
places, the word is bldcian, to grow bleak or pale; see Ailfric's 

rammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 154, 1. 73. p. 212,1. 7. 

BLUSH, 1. 3. It answers ‘ailh better to Α. 5. blyscan, to 
glow, for which Stratmann refers us to Mone, Quellen und For- 
schungen (Aachen, 1830), p. 355, where we find: “Rutilare, bliscan, 
blyscan.? 

BLUSTER. Stratmann cites M.E. blusteren, Allit, Poems, ii. 
886, Ῥ. Plowman, B. v. 521; but the sense of this verb is to wander 
aimlessly about, and it does not at all answer to bluster in the 
modem sense. It means nearly the same as blunder. 

BO: . For ‘ Russ. borob’,’ read "δογου"." 

BODE. It should have been explicitly stated that the Α. 5, bon, 
a 
So also 


xe, is derived from the stem of bod-en, pp. of beddan, to 
icel. bot, a bid, offer, is derived from the stem of bod-ind, 


BOIL (2). The AS. byle (or ple) occurs in a gloss.‘ Fruncus, 
wearte [wart], byle;’ Wright's Voc. ii. 151. Add Swed. ὀδίά, a 
boil, tumour (where the d is excrescent); also Swed. μία, a bump, 
swelling. All the forms cited are from a base BUL, whence Goth. 
ufbauljan, to puff up. The Icel. beyla, a swelling, also belongs 
here; since the Icel. ey (by the usual vowel-change) is due to au. 
The mod. E. word ought rather to be bile, as it is provincially ; the 
diphthong of is a substitution due to confusion with the verb to 
boil, of F. origin. I now doubt the connection with bulge. 
BOLE, 1.1. The M. E. bole cited is the dat. case. Stratmann 
gives the nom, as bol, but without a reference. 
"BOLT. ‘Catapultas, speru, boitas;’ Wright's Voc. (uth 
cent.). The Low L. catapulta means a bolt as well as a cat: 
|. The explanation is right; but the word is older 
than I thought. The entry ‘Bangfre, ignis ossium’ occurs in the 
Catholicon Anglicun, αν 1483, ed, S. J, Herrtage (E-E.T.S), 
BORROW. It should have been explicitly stated that the 
A.S. borg, a pledge, is derived from the stem of borg-en, pp. of 
beorgan, to protect. So also Du. borg is from the stem of geborg-en, 
ppt Ba bergen, to save. 
UDOIR. Perhaps allied to Pout, q. v. 
BOUND (2). The Breton béden, a cluster of trees, a thicket, is 


given in Legonidec, and is derived from Bret. béd, a tuft of trees, 
a cluster, clearly the same word as Irish Gof, a cluster, bunch. 
‘The suggested connection with Gael. bane and E. bottom must be 


given up. 

BOUQUET. Το be marked as (F.,=Low L.,=Tent.). 

BOURN. To be marked as (F,=C.). - 

BOUT, BOUGHT. The Dan, δε, sb., a bend, is not derived 
from bugs, to bend but bugt, sb and bugn, intrans. verb, are 
both alike ‘derived from the base bug-, occturing in Icel. bug-usk, 
pt. t. pl. (reflexive) of the lost strong verb djdga*, cognate with 
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Α. 5. bedgan, to bend. The same base occurs again in A.S. bug-on, 
pt. τὶ pl. of bedgan (as before). We also find bugt in Swedish, mean- 
ing ‘bend, curve, bent, direction, gulf, bay;’ and the Swed. weak 
verb buga, to bow, make a bow, bend down. 

BOW (1), Add Swed. buga, to bow down, though this is only 
a weak verb; more important are the Icel. boginn and bugusk, 
occurring as the pp. and pt. t. pl. (reflexive) of a lost strong verb 
bjdga* (cognate with the A.S. dedgan), of which the pt. t. must 
have been baug, and the Teut. base BUG, answering to Aryan 
4/ BHUGH, as already given. In the list of derived words, strike 
out bow (of a ship), bow-line, bow-sprit, bow-er, which belong to 
Bow (4). See Bowline (below). 

BOWER, |. τ. For ‘M.E. boure,’ read ‘M. E. bour, spelt bowr, 
Havelok, 2072.’ In the passage cited from Chaucer, the form is 
boures, sing. 

‘BOWL! να, The definition ‘a line to keep a sail in a 
bow? cannot be right, though it agrees with what is commonly 
given in Webster's Dictionary and elsewhere. The Icel. form of 
the word, bég-lina, distinctly links it with Icel. bdgr, the bow of a 
ship; see Bow (4). It follows that it has no etymological con- 
nection with the verb bow, to bend, a fact which seems never to 
have been hitherto suspected by any writer of an English dictionary. 
As a fact, the bow-line keeps ἃ sail straight, and prevents it from 
being bowed. Webster defines it as ‘a rope fastened near the 
middle of the leech or perpendicular edge of the square sails by 
subordinate parts called bridles, and used to keep the weather edge 
οἵ the sail tight forward, when the ship is close-hauled. The true 
sense is ‘side-line,’ and it takes its name from being attached to 
the side or shoulder of the sail. See the Icel. Dict., s. v. bégr, 
which is explained as ‘ the shoulder, shoulder-piece, bow of a ship; 
also used of the side of a person or thing; ὦ Ainn béginn, on this 
side, d δάδα ddga, on both sides.’ It follows that the words which 
take the form bow require special care. On the one hand, we have 
bow (1), bow (2), bow (3), all from the 4f BHUGH; on the other, 
‘we have bow (4) and bow-line, allied to bough and to the Skt. bédus, 
an arm, from a different root. 

* BOX (4). In the phr. ‘to box the compass,’ the word is pro- 
bably Spanish.=Span. boxar, to sail round an island (Meadows). 
‘The Span. sb. box means a box-tree, a piece of box-wood, and the act 
οἵ doubling a cape. Diez points out that Span. bruzula or brujula, 
ἃ sea-compass, has an intrusive τ, and is derived from Lat, buxus, 
box-tree. It is therefore probable that there is a real connection 
between box (4) and box (1). 

BRACE. The O.F. brace once actually meant ‘the two arms;’ 
see Bartsch, Chrestomathie Frangaise, This explains E. brace in 
the sense of " pair.’ 

‘BRACELET 


‘An example of O.F. bracel, a defence for the 
arm, may be found in Bartsch, Chrestomathie Frangaise. 

BRACKET. The word actually occurs as early as in Minsheu's 
Dict., ed. 1627, with the remarkable spelling bragget, and is ex- 
plained to mean ‘a corbell.’ This completely alters the case, and 
suggests a totally different origin. It seems to be allied to O.F. 
braguette, ‘a codpiece,’ Cot., and to Span. bragueta, * the opening 
of the forepart of a pair of breeches, in architecture, a kind of 
garter or projecting mould,’ Newman. If so, it must be allied to 

. breeches. Phillips, ed. 1706, explains brackets as small knees, or 
Pieces of wood used to support galleries in ships, like Span. bragada 
de una curva, the throat of a knee of timber (as a nautical term), 
derived from Span. braga, breeches. 

BRAD, 1. 1. We actually find M. E. brad, used to gloss L. 
aculius (=aculeus) in Wright's Voc. i. 234, col. 2, 1. 2. But this is 
a Northem form; the same Vocabulary has gat for ‘goat,’ and ra 
for‘ roe,’ p. 219. This is one more proof of its Scand, origin. 

BRAG, 1. 10. For 4/ BHRAGH, read 4/ BHRAG. 

BRAHMIN, |. 7. For Skt. brahman, &c., read Skt. brdhmana, 
a brahman; allied to Skt. brakman, δίς. 

, 1. 8. This is wrong; the Icel. bregSa is not from 
brag’, sb., but conversely ; for breg&a is a strong verb, pt. t. ord, 
. brugdinn. This does not much affect the ment in section 
C; the Teut. base is still BRAGD, as in Fick, iii. 215. Fick 
remarks that the combination gd does not occur in any other Teut. 
‘base ; whence I conclude, as before, that BRAGD is probably an ex- 
tension from a base BRAG or BRAH, answering to 4/ BHRAK, 
to shine, closely allied to 4/ BHRAG, Fick i. 152, 
7 Tei 


On p. 74, for RAIL. 

BRAKE. Cf. also Swed. linbraka, i.e. a flax-brake, from lin, flax. 
*Tredgold, in his treatise on Railroads, London, 1825, gives a fall 
account of the use of the brakewheel as applied to locomotives ;᾿ 
Ν. and Q. 4 5. xi. 428. 

BRAVADO. Strike out the words between square brackets in 
1. 3. Minsheu's Span, Dict., 1623, gives Span. bravada, ‘a brauado.’ 


© The fact seems to have been that the English tumed -ada into -ado 
in certain words, such as barricado, ambuscado, &c. 
BRAZE (2). To be marked as (E.). We actually find ‘ aero, 
ἐξ brasige” in Elfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupi 17. : 
BREED. The A.S. Dictionaries do not properly authorise this 
word. Yet it occurs (as Mr. Sweet points out) in Ailfric’s Homilies, 
ii, 10, in a passage which also has the rare sb. bréd. It is there said 
of bees, that “of Sam bunige hi brédab heora brdd,’ i.e. with the 
honey they nourish their brood. This fixes the word beyond dis- 
pute; so that A. 5. brédan is derived from bréd, a brood (by vowel 
change from ¢ to ¢), precisely as fédan, to feed, is from féd, food. 
BREESE. Stratmann's Dictionary greatly helps us here; the 
M.E. form is brese, Wright's Voc. i. 255, col. 2 (where crestrum 
must surely be a misprint for oestrum). The A.S. forms briosa, 
breosa, are both authorised, occurring in glosses ; see Leo's Glossar. 
Leo takes briosa to result from brimsa by loss of m, and the words 
are obviously very closely related. | Hence the greater part of my 
article may stand. Cf. also Swed. broms, a horse-fly. 
'BREWAR, subst, cinders. ‘The following note is by Mr. Nicol. 
«Mr. Skeat, who explains breeze as a name given in London to 
ashes and cinders used instead of coal in brick-making, identifies the 
word with the Devonshire briss, “dust,” “ rubbish,” which he and his 
predecessors derive, no doubt correctly, from F. bis, breakage,” 
formerly also “fragments.” The meanings, however, of breeze and 
briss do not agree, for breeze, far from being dust or rubbish, is 
the valuable ashes and cinders separated from dust and rubbish 
heaps; and though F. bris du charbon de terre is “coaldust” or 
“small coal,” bris alone has not this meaning. The forms differ 
still more, both the vowels and the final consonants of breeze and 
briss being irreconcilable. On the other hand, breeze agrees pho- 
exactly with O. F. brese, originally ‘live coals,” afterwards 
inde! jose ὁ corresponds regularly to the accented a of 
its Teutonic primitive brasa (which exists in the Swedish brasa, 
“fire,” and in the verb brasa, found, with slightly varying meanings, 
in all the Scand. languages). The original vowel being kept when 
unaccented, aj in the F. verb braser, and in the derivative from 
which, as is well known, comes the Eng. brasier (brazier), " ἃ pan to 
hold live coals.” Having only recent examples of Engl. breeze, 
1 ἀο not know whether the spelling with ee is Early Mod and con- 
sequently shows that in Mid. Engl. the word had ἐό (close), the 
invariable representative of the identical O. F. sound; if it is, it 
makes the formal identity of E. breeze and Ὁ. F. brese certain. The 
Mod. F. spelling braise with ai is, like clair, pair, aile for O. F. cler, 
per, ele, simply an orthographical recognition of the Late Old or 
Early Mod. F. change of ¢ to éin these words; Palsgrave, in 
translating “ cynders of coles” by breze, keeps the O. F. vowel-letter. 
Any difficulty as to the meaning is, I think, removed by the fact 
that (as may be seen in Bellows’s excellent little pocket dictionary, 
1877, under braise), F. braise is still the correct technical translation 
of Engl. breeze, cinders.—H. Nicol. Mr. Nicol subsequently sent 
me the ‘following note, ‘It tums out that in some O. F. dialects 


there really was ἃ form braise with the diphthong ai, corresponding 
to a primitive brasia (Ital. bragia).’ 
BREW, 


gebrowen. 
hot coals, (F,=Teut.) Dele 
ΜῈ, broylen ‘or treilen clearly 

F. bruiller, to broil, grill, 


of this 


nects it with L. pruina, But see Littré, Scheler, and Burguy. 
‘BRO! B 


ἃ confusion, a huddle, a coyl,’ Florio; and with brogliare, ‘to pill, 
spoile, marre, waste, confound, mangle, toss, disorder,’ id. Di 
connects broglio with Low L. brogilus, also broilus, brolivm, a park, 
or enclosure where animals were kept for the chase, which agrees 
with O. Ital, Broilo or brollo, explained by Florio as a kitchen-gar- 
den, mod. Ital. bruolo, a’ garden. Cf. also Port. brulka, the 
knob out of which a bud rises, abrolaar, to bud, blossom, G, 
briihl, a raarshy place overgrown with bushes. The notion seems 
to be that, from ἃ substantive meaning park or grove, also a 
thicket, or overgrowth of bushes, was formed. a verb signifying ta 
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be confused or entangled. The reader must consult Diez, Scheler, 
and Littré. In Mahn's Webster a heap of supposed cognates are 
given, many of which I cannot find, and others do not seem to 
agree with the interpretation given. ‘I cannot think that the word 
is, as yet, fully solved. 

OD. ‘See note on Breed (above). 


BROOM, 1.1. For‘M. E, brome,’ read ‘M. E. brom. 
BROTHER, |. 4. For ‘G. briider,’ read ‘G. bruder, pl. briider.’ 
BROW. Also A.S. brdéw. We find acc. pl. bréwas, dat. pl. 


brdéwum, in A. 5. Leechdoms, ii. 38. Also A. S. bredw; ‘Palpebrie, 
bredwas,’ Wright's Voc. 1. 42, col. 2. The pl. brdwas also occurs in 
ifred, tr. of Gregory's Past. Care, c. 28, ed. Sweet, p. 192. 

BRUISE, 1. 7. The remark is wrong. The A.S. brysan is 
thoroughly authorised; not only does it occur in Be Domes Daege, 
ed. Lumby, 1. 49, but in Matt. xxi. 44, we have both té-brysed, ive. 
utterly crashed: and té-br¥st, 3 p. 5. pr. t. of the compound verb 
té-brysan. Yet there is no A.S. word from which brysan can well be 
derived, and it is tempting to suppose it of Celtic origin, from Gael. 
and Irish bris, to break. Indeed, the F. briser may be of Celtic 
origin also; see Littré. More light is desired. 

‘FALO. Perhaps the Gk. BodBados 
Gk., its Gk. form being merely influenced by βοῦς. BovBados was 
orig. an antelope, not a wild ox. Perhaps N. African. See N. aad 

). a 5. ix. 1 (τ᾿ C. Lewes). 

yUEEOO ‘Not (Span.), but (F.). From F, bouffon, See 
remarks on Bailoon (above). 

BUILD. 1 now find that the Α. 5. byldan, to build, is authorised ; 
but I do not think it is at all an early word. It makes little ultimate 
difference, but enables us to trace the word quite clearly. Thus 
mod. Ε. build= A.S. by/dan, to build, formed (by rowel-change of 
0 toy) from A. 8. bold, a dwelling. This A.S. bold has been shewn 
to be of Scand. origin. The verb and sb, occur together in the very 
first line of the short poem entitled ‘The Grave,’ pr. in Thorpe’s 
Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, p. 153. ‘De wes bold gebyld’ = for thee 
was a dwelling built. Just below, the pp. is spelt ibyld, which is 
quite a late spelling 

B Prof. Postgate takes L. bulbus to be merely borrowed 
from Gk, βολβύς, and says that we may then assign to ‘bulb’ or 
‘onion’ the sense of ‘edible root,’ from 4/ GAR, to devour, eat, 
whence Gk. Bopés, gluttonous, Bopd, meat ; cf. γορ-ἀπιες. explained 
ῥάφανοι, by Hesychius, from the same 4/GAR. See Vora- 

lous. 


CE, |. 


a foreign word in 


For Irish bulas, a prune,’ read " Irish bulistair, 
ἃ bullace, a sloe; the form bulos, quoted by O'Reilly, is taken from 
Shaw's Gaelic Dictionary, and is Gaelic, not Irish.” 

BULLION, sect. B, I am asked to explain this. 1 find mod, 
F. billon explained in Hamilton as copper coin, base coin, also, the 
Plce where base coin is carried to be melted and coined again 

is last sense precisely agrees with that of O. F. bullione, the mint. 

It is remarkable that, as shewn in Trench, Select Glossary, the 
E. bullion was once used as an equivalent for F. billon in the sense of 
debased coin. There is thus abundant confusion between E. bullion 
and F. billon, obviously due to the similarity in sound, and to the 
reservation of the O. F, word in E., while it was lost in French. 
fe may also note that one sense of builion in Blount’s Nomolexicon 
is ‘sometimes the King's Exchange or place, whether [whither] gold 
in the lump is brought to be tryed or exchanged; 27 Edw. 3. Sta 

a. cap. 143 4 Hen. 4. cap. 10.’ Spelt bation, Amold’s Chron., ed, 
1811, p. 229. 


SOSH ; see under Rush (2). 

BULWARK. Spelt bullwarck; Life of Lord Grey of Wilton 
(C.S), p. 243 date, Before 1562. Spelt bulwarke in Holinshed (see 
the same page). It also occurs in Skelton, Erle of Northumber- 
lande, 1. 48; ed. Dyce, i. 8; and the pl. bulwerkis is in Amold's 
Chronicle, ed. 1811, p. 287. 
‘BUMPKIN. This is right. We find Du. boom, + (1) ἃ tre, Q@) 
4 barre,’ Hexham; also O. Du. boomien, ‘a little tree, id. ; proving 
that boomen was in use as the dimin. of boom. 

BUN. The word occurs rather early; see bonnes, 
Myrour of Our Lady, p. xxxiii, I. 3. i 
Liber Albus (Rolls’ ed.), iii, 
ap. 1371-2. (A. L. Mayhew.) 
‘BUNGALOW. The ili word is bdngid, a thatched cottage, 
from Banga, i.e. Bengal; Wilson, Indian Terms, p. 59. 
BUNTON. Not (Ital.,—F.,—Scand.), but (Ital.,—Scand. or 
Teut.). In. 4, read ‘a boil or blain; the same as O.F. buene/ &c. 

Ὁ Ὁ).1. Jo. For ‘ W. buntin, buntinog,’ read ¢ W. bontin, 


bontincg.’ 

BURDEN (2). See bourdonin Littré. Perhaps we ought to sepa- 
ταῖς bourdon, a droning sound, from bourdon in the sense of pilgrim's 
stall. If so, the view taken by Diez requires some correction, 


|. buns, in 
of white bread ; 
anno xlvto, i.e. 
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BURLY. Not (E.), but (C.?, with E. suffix.’ 
BUSKIN. Sewel gives Du. brooskens, ‘ buskins.” 
BUTLER. Not (F.,-Gk,), but (F, Low L.,—Gk,). 


CAD. That this is short for cadie, has been disput 
one who will read the article on cadie in the larger edition of Jamie- 
son's Dict., ought to be satisfied. We there find ‘the cadies are a 
fraternity who run errands,’ &c. ‘I had then no knowledge of the 
cawdys, a very useful black-guard, who... go of errands; and though 
they are wretches, that in rags lye upon the streets at night, yet are 
they often considerably trusted,” &c. 

CADET. M. Paul Meyer informs me that capdet is probably a 
Gascon form, and that it does not represent Low Lat. capitettum, 
but Low Lat. capitellum, by a habit of ‘Gascon which puts final ¢ for 

inal 12. 

CALLOW. The lost initial s appears in Swed. skallig, bald, 
allied to skala, to peel, from the 4/SKAR, to shear, as already 
stated, See further under Scall. 

CALM. Cf. Port. calma, heat. 

*CALTHROP, CALTRAP, a star-thistle, a ball with spikes 
for annoying cavalry. (L. and Teut.?) Calthrop is gen. used to 
denote a ball stuck with four spikes, so arranged that one of them 
points upwards while the other three rest on the ground. ‘Cal- 
trappe, chaussetrappe;* Palsgrave. ‘ Tribulus marinus, calketrappe, 
sea-pistel ;' Relig. Antiq. i. 37. M.E, alketrappe, P. Plowman, 
C. xxi, 296. Α. S. calcetreppe, star-thistle, A.S. Leechdoms, iii. 316. 
The most likely solution of this difficult word is to derive it from 
Lat. calci-, crude form of ealx, the heel, and a Latinised form of the 
Teutonic word trap. Scheler explains F. chaussetrappe from ἃ 
barbarous Lat. calcitrapa, that which entraps the heel, which will 
equally well explain the A.S. calcetreppe. Florio gives O. Ital. 
caleatrippa, star-thistle, where calca- is plainly supposed to be allied 
to calcare, to tread, the form of the Ital. word being slightly altered 
in order to suggest this sense. See further under and Trap, 
The usual Ital. word for calthrop, viz. tribolo, is a totally different 
word, and plainly derived from ¢ribulus, a calthrop, also ἃ kind of 
thistle. We cannot possibly derive the F. -trappe in chaussetrappe 
from L, tribulus, which is what Mahn seems to suggest. See my 
note to P. Plowman, C. xxi. 296; also Catholicon Anglicum, p. 535 
note 3. 

CALVE. The A.S. cealfian really occurs. Mr. Sweet refers me 
to Alfric’s Homilies, ii, 300, last line, q.v. It is properly formed, 
from A.S. cealf, a calf. 

. Of Arabic origin; not from camel, but from Arab, 
ἀλαπείαί, from khaml, pile, plush; Marco Polo, ed. Yule, i. 248. We 
find Arab. khamlat, khamalat, ‘ camelot, silk and camel’s hair, also, 
all silk or velvet,’ Rich. Dict. p. 628; ἀλαπιὶ, ‘the skirts or flaps of 
a garment, a carpet with a long pile, a cushion on a saddle, plumage 
of an ostrich ;* ibid. ‘Thus it appears that camel's hair was some- 
times used for making it, so that confusion with camel was inevitable. 

CAMPHOR. Spelt'camjere in Amold’s Chron. ed. 1811, p. 235 
(about 1502). 

CANDY. But the Arab. word may be of Aryan origin. Cf. 
Skt. #Aand, to cut or break in pieces, to Lite, kanda, a piece; 
whence kAdndava, sweet-meats. 

CANNEL-COAL. Occurs in 1673; see N. and Q. 3 S. vii. 
485. ‘The Canel, or Candle, coal;’ North, Life of Lord Guildford, 
i, 278, and ed. 1808 (Davies); Defoe, Tour through Gt. Britain, iii. 


248, 4th ed. 1748 (id.). 
ΟΑ͂Μ ΤΕ t pieve. (Foe Teut) In Shak. 1 Hen, 1V, ἐπ τ 


100, M.E. cantel, Chaucer, C. T. 3010.—0.F. cantel (mod. F, 
chanteau), a piece, corner, bit; see Littré, 5. ν. chanteau. The same 
as Low L. cantellus, a picce; formed with dimin. suffix -ellus from 
Ὁ. kante, a comer; cf, Du. kant, a border, edge, comer. See 
Cant (2). And see Canton. 
CAPE (2). To be marked as (F.,=Ital.,=L.), 
CAPSIZE. The Span. capuzar, mentioned at the end of the 
article, comes nearest to the E, form. 

tAPSTAN, ‘Post in a shyppe called cabstayne, cabestain;? 


Palsgrave. 

CARICATURE. Not (Ital. =L.), but (Ital.,=C.). 

*CARK, solicitude, anxiety. (C.) In Spenser, F. Q. it. 44. 
M.E. cark (spelt carke), Gamelyn, 760. (Somner gives an A.S. carc, 
but it is a doubtful word ; if it be right, the word seems nevertheless 
to be Celtic, and unallied’ to E. care.) W. carc, anxiety, solicitude; 
whence carews, adj., solicitous. Perhaps the same word as Bret. 
arg. a load, burden, and allied to Charge. 

Cc [ATION. To be marked as(F.,=Ital.,=L.). Littré gives 
carnation, but without any earlier authority than Fénelon. It was 
merely borrowed from Ital. carnagione. - 

CA! GE. I give the etymology under carry. I have been 
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carriage has been affected by confusion with F. carrosse, a carriage, 
frequently spelt caroche in old authors, It seemed to me hardly 
worth while to mention a fact so obvious, as I had given the refe- 
rence to Trench’s Select Glossary, and I presuppose some knowledge 
of English literature on the part of readers and critics, All this has 
nothing to do with the etymology of carriage, which I have given 
quite correctly from the only possible source. 

CASSIA. Not (L.,=Heb.), but (L.,=Gk.,=Heb.). 

CAST. The orig. word for ‘heap’ is still better preserved in the 
very common Swed. dial. kas, a heap, cognate with Icel. fis, a pile, 
hep, See Rietz, 

CATAMARAN. Sce Davies, Supplementary Glossary, where 
extracts are given. It seems to have sometimes meant a fire-ship, 
and hence a cantankerous old woman, For ‘(Hindustani)’ read 
«(Hindustani= Tamil). I have already said the word is of Tamil 
origin, and means ‘tied logs.’ 1am informed that the Malaydélam 
form of the word is kettamaram, where the derivation is easily 
traced ; viz. from Malayalam fetta, a tie or bond, and Malaydlam 
and Tamil maram, timber. These words are given in H. H. Wilson, 
Gloss. of Indian Terms, pp. 273, 381. 

CATARACT, last line. It is much better to separate ῥήγνυμι 
from at, ‘Jrango, and to refer the former to 4/ WARK (no. 355, 
Ῥ. 742). 

CATOH. Some have said that catch must be Teutonic, because 
the pt. t. eau3te occurs in Layamon. Not so; for the pt. t. causte 
was merely formed by analogy with lauste from M. E. lacchen, used 
with nearly the same sense as cacchen. That the word was borrowed 
from Picard cacher (Littré, 8. v. chasser) is clear from the fact that 
we also find O. Du. kastse, 2 chase at tennis, kaets-spel, tennis, kaets- 
bal -- Ἐ. catch-ball; see Hexham. These are not true Dutch words, 
but borrowed from Picard. 

*CATENARY, belonging to a chain. (L.) Chiefly in the 
math. phr. a cafenary curve, which is the curve in which a chain 
hangs when supported only at the ends, Formed from L. caten-a, 
a chain, with suffix -arius. 

*CATERAN, a Highland soldier or robber. (Gaelic.) In 
‘Waverley, c. xv, Sir W. Scott defines caterans as being ‘robbers from 
the Highlands ;” see also Jamieson.—Gael. ceatharnack, ἃ soldier, 


fighting man ; see remarks upon Kern (1) below. 
SCA'ES, provisions. (ἔν 5 1.0 In Baret'’s Alveary, 1580, we 
find: “A Cater, a steward, a manciple, a provider of cafes, ... qui emit 
opsonia.’ Again: ‘the Cater buyeth very dere cates;’ Horman's 


‘Vulgaria, Thus the cates were the provisions bought by the caler, 
or, a5 we now say, the caterer, and were thence so called. This 
is better than deriving cate from O. F. acateimmediately. See further 
under Cater. We may note that Ben Jonson uses the full form 
cate Sta le of News, Act i, sc. 1, 1. 16. 


is, see Miss Wetherell’s novel called Queechy, 


Prospect of Divine Providence, by M.A, London, 165-, 
Ῥ. 339... ἀκτς say other instances may eaily be found; ἴα fact, 1 
ave already given chewre from Beaumont and Fletcher. 

CHA‘ , a. For‘ F. chateau,’ read " F. chateau.’ A derivative 
is chdtelaine, used instead of chaine chatelaine, a chain to which keys, 
&c. are suspended, orig. a chain to which a warder or castellan 
fastened his keys. Here chatelaine is fem. of chételain, adj. 
ehatelain, sb., 0 keeper of ἃ castle=Low Lat, castellanus, αἴ 
castellum, a castle, 

LEEK. The Swedish word is properly hi, with the sense of 
«jaw? only. 

’ -HEQUE. A moder spelling of check, from a connection 
(which is real) with the word exe} rr. For the etymology, see Check. 
‘CHERT. | The etymology given is made yet more probable b 
comparing Swed. dial. kart,a pebble, borrowed, like the E. word, 
from the Celtic. Rietz assigns no etymology for it ; and it is plainly 

not Teutonic, 

CHERVIL. Not (Gk.), but (L..=Gk.). 

*CHEVRON, an honourable ordinary in heraldry, in the shape 
of areversed V.(F..=L.) Usually said to represent two rafters of 
the roof of a house; I think it must, in heraldry, rather have had 
reference to the (gable-like) peak of a saddle, as there is nothing 


highly honourable in a house-oof.—F. chevron, ‘a kid, a chevron | 
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taken to task for not mentioning that the use of the modem E.} 


in building, a rafter, or sparre’; Cot. Augmentative form of chevre, 
‘a she-goat,’ id.=L. capra, a she-goat; see Caper (1).. In the 
same way the Lat. eapreolus’ meant a prop or support of timber. 

CHICKEN. The A.S. form being cicen, not cycen, we cannot 
fairly explain cicen as being modified from A.S. coce, which could 
only have given cycen, The right explanation is rather, that cock, chuck 
(a chicken) and chicken, are all from the same imitative bas *7KUK 
or KIK, intended to denote the chuckling sound made by domestic 
fowls. See Chuck (2), and note Shakespeare's use of chuck in the 
sense of chicken, Macb. iii, 2. 45, and in seven other 

CHICORY. Not (F.,=Gk), but (F,-L,,=Gk). 

CHIDE. Cf. (perhaps) Dan. kiede, to tire, harass, weary, kied, 
tired; Swed. dial. teda, to make sorry. But the connection is not 
clear. Note that the Α. 8. pt. t. is not edd, as said in most dic- 
tionaries, but cide, Mark, iii, 33. 

*CHIGNON, an arrangement of hair at the back of the head. 
(F.=L.) ἘΞ chignon, properly the back of the neck, lit. a little 
chain, from the projections of the vertebrae (Littré) ; the same word 
as F. chatnon; see Chain. ᾿ 

CHILL. ‘Caili, Da. Εἰ, is quite different from M.E. chile, 
as to the verb chill, M.E. chillen, Grimm's Worterb. v. 
5 ‘Stratmann, _It is better then to put le the M. E. chele, and 
to keep to chill. I have already given a reference to Trevisa, i. 51, 
1. τό, where we find ‘for all pe chil and greet colde.’ But I now 
observe that the usual form is not the sb., but the verb chillen, for 
which Stratmann gives three references besides the one which I give 
to P. Plowman, ὦ, xviii. oa ‘This corresponds to O. Du. dillen, 
kellen, kilden, or kelden,*to be chill and coldish,’ Hexham. Here 
Mr. Sweet comes to our assistance. He observes: ‘Cail is generally 
derived from O.E. [A.S.] cde, which could only give teel*. But 
ctle =coele does not exist. The oldest texts write celi, cele, pointing 
to kali*. Chill comes from the West Saxon eiele, cyle;’ Philolog. 
Soc. Proceedings, June 3, 1881. Cf. " Frigus, ciele;? Wright's 
Voc. ii, 36, col. 2. "See note on Cool (below). 

CHIMABRA. Ben Jonson has the pl. chiara; Discoveries, de 
ἘΝ picture, 

1. 


chal 


}. Thorpe prints focinen; it should be tdcinen. 
CHINTZ. Not (Hind.), but (Hind,=Skt.). The Hindustani 


gated, orig. visible, clear; from chit, to perceive. 
CHISHEL. Mr. Nicol remarks that Ἐς chisel is from North F. 


chisel, not from the form cisel, The etymology given (from Diez) is 
very forced. It seems much better (with Littré and Mr. Nicol) to 
take the standard form to be that seen in Ital. cesello, a chisel, 
answering to a Low Lat. casellum* or casellus*, from casus, pp. of 
ca@dere, to cut. Diez’ sole objection seems to be that casus is a 
passive participle; but the Low Lat. ceswra meant the right of 
cutting trees, and the objection is of small weight. In section y, 
there is a remarkable oversight; for though we certainly use the 
spelling scissors (proving a confusion with Lat. sefndere), it is equally 


certain that E. scissors is a corruption of cizdrs, and is, in fact, 
nothing but a plural of chisel. See Scissors. 
CHOCOLATE, For the Mexican ehocolatl, see also Clavigero, 


Hist, of Mexico, tr. by Cullen, i, 433. Spelt joroath, Evelyn's 
Diary, Jan. 24, 1682, Introduced in England ab. 1650 (Haydn). 
CHOIR. Not (F,=L.), but (F,=L.,=Gk). 

CHOUGH. Occurs in Chaucer, Parl. of Foules, 345. 
CHOUSE, |. 2. For ‘Johnson,’ read ' Jonson.” 

CHYME.’ Not (Gk), but (L.=Gk.). 


. cidre from L. sicera, all the 
F. etymologists are agreed. The Lat. sicera became sie’ra by rule, 
then sis'ra, and (with excrescent d after 4) sisdre; lastly sidre or 
cidre. See Brachet and Scheler. 

CINCHONA. Not ‘ Peruvian,’ but really ‘Spanish.’ Although 
quinine is of Peruvian origin, Cinchona is not so. The usual account 
is quite true. Linnveus, in 1742, named the Peruvian bark Cinchona 
after the countess of CAinchon; he should rather have spelt it Chinchona, 
but probably thought the initial ch awkward in a Latinised word, 
especially as the Span. ch is like E. ch in chin. The countess was 
cured in 1638, See A Memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio, Coun- 
tess of Chinchon arid Vice-queen of Peru; by C. R. Markham, 1874. 
Also ἃ note on p. 33 of Peruvian Bark, by the same author, 1880, 
where he says that “quina signifies “bark in Quichua, (Peruvian), 
and guinguina is a bark ing some medical property. Quinine 
is ἀδήνοι from quina, chinchonine from chinchona, Spaniards 
corrupted the word guina into china, and in homeopathy the word 
china is still retained. In 1735, when M. ἀρ la Condamine visited 
Peru, the native name of gui? ina was almost entirely replaced 
ι, which also means bark.” 


by the Spanish term cascarilla, 
‘CIECUMAMBULATE, 


, 1. 3. For Ambulance, read Ame 
bulation, 


᾿ ERRATA .AND ADDENDA. . 
ΜΗ ΜΗ a, in, * 
CIVIL. We find M. E, civilian, Wicli's Works, ed. Amold, Feoquin * a begear, 


i. 3a, Laz. 
GLAMP, 1.6. For bampa, read Hampen. 


CLAP. Not (Scand.), but (E.). There is no authority for Α. 5. 
elappan, We do, however, find the sb. clappetung. ‘Pulsus, elap- 
petung;* Wright's Voc. i. 45. Also the verb elappettan, to pulsate, 
A.S. joms, ii. 68, 1,8. This is sufficient; we may assume a 
verb clappan. 

CLAW. Dele section B. ‘ Claw is related neither to clew nor 
eleave ; the root is to be found in Icel. #/d, to claw, strong verb, Bi te 
Hid, pp. kleginn ," Stratmann. However, Fick (iii. 52) refers both 
elew and claw to the common Teut. base KLU, which he compares 
‘with Lat. gluere, to draw together (whence gluten and E. glue), 

GLEAN, 1 and. For ‘Keltcy read “Celtics 

CLEAVE (2). There may also have been an Α. 5. strong verb 
elifan, pt. τ. cldf, pp clifen, but it is extremely hard to trace it. The 
clearest trace seems to be in the infinitive oteclifan, Grein, ii. 305. 

* CLERESTORY. (F,,=L.) ‘And all with clere-story lyghtys;" 
Amold’s Chron. ed. 1811, p. li. ‘Englasid glittering with many a 
elere story ;" Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 479. It might as well be 
spelt clear story, since clere is merely the old spelling of clear. So 
called because is is a story furnished with windows, rather than 
Decause ‘it rises elear above the adjoining parts of the building,’ as 
‘Webster has it. ‘The triforium, or series of arches between the 
nave and clerestory are called le blyndstoris in the life of Bp. Cardmey ;’ 
Oxford Gloss. p. §7; quoted in Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, note on 
P. 253. See and Story. 

IG. Cf. Swed. kan: 
climb. This si 


ἃ tendril, a clasper; Banga, to 
ests an ultimate connection with Climb ‘and 
ber, as well as with Clump, as already suggested. It is 
clear that cramp, clamp, clip, elimb, clamber, all belong ultimately to 
a Teut. base ΚΈΑΡ, sometimes weakened to KLIP or KLIB; and 
cling is little more ‘than a variant from a base KLIK, allied to 


KLIP. 
OLOD. Cf. Swed. dial. kad, a lump of dough, Hodd, a lump of 
snow or clay. The perticular form clod, as a variant of clot, may 
ave been of Scand. origin. 
CLOT. Cf. ‘massa, εἰγω (sie; for clywe?), clottum;’ Mone, 


Sa Ome ΝΗ 
(1). Mr. Nicol points out that the supposed derivation 
from Spanish is untenable. It is not (Span., = L.), but (F., = L.). 
‘It must be a modification of F. clow. We find the pl. clowys, cloves, 
in the Paston Letters, Nov. 5, 1471 (letter 681) ; also cloues, Arnold's 
Chron. ed. 1811, p..99; clewss, id. p. 234; clowe, sing., Catholicon 
Anglicum, p. 68. Here clow = Ε΄ clow; and it is not difficult to 
see that the pl. clowys may have become cloves, Possibly the form 
elove arose from a misreading of clowe, the form in which the F. clow 
‘was sometimes written in englisch. 

CLOVE (2). Add: M.E. clow, spelt ‘ clowe of garlek,’ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 84. The A.'S. form was εἶνε; we only find the pl. 
einfe, ἃ. δ. Lecchdoms i. 336, 4. 3. Perhaps the etymology is from 
AS. cluf-on, pt. t. pl. of cledfan, to cleave or split off. If so, the 
name has reference to'cleavage, and the word cannot be connected 
with A.S. cliwe or with L. globus. 

CRUE. The A.S. is cloccian; cf. Α. 5. Leechdoms, ii, 220, 
18, 


An earller example occurs in the 


phrase ‘curse 


Ls. For B. x, 207, read B. vi. 287. The W. 
soapinaidd, being accented on the second syllable, can hardly be 
compared with ;M. E. cokeney, But M. E. cocky answers precisely 
to a F. coguind = Low L. cogvinatus®, and I suspect that Mr. We 
srood has practically solved this woh by suggesting to me that it fs 
founded oa L. coguina, a kitchen. We might imagine coqvinatus® 
to have meant, as a term of reproach, a vagabond who hung about 
a kitchen of ἃ large mansion for the sake of what he could get to 
eat, or a child brought up in the kitchen among servants. We 
may particularly note F. coquineay, ‘a scoundrell, base varlet,’ Cot 


coguiner, ‘to begge, τὸ play the rogue;' coguinerie, ." beggery 


785 
τ meak.’ This suggests that the F. coquin is 
Ἐπ cdpuun as to which List and Scheler seem agreed, 


I think we are now certainly on the right track, and may mark the 
word as (F., = L,). Iwould also suggest that the F. coguin, sb. was 
really due to the verb coguiner, which answers to Low L. coguinare, to 
cook, i.e. to serve in akitchen, The transition in sense from ‘ serve 
in a kitchen,’ to * beg in a kitchen,’ is very slight, and answers only 
too well to what we know of human nature, and the filching habits 
of the lowest class of scallions, &c. Coguinatus might mean * attached 
toa kitchen,’ without any gest violence being done to the word. 

*COCKROACH, a kind of beetle. (Port, = L., = Gk.) 
“Cockroches, a kind of insect;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. ‘ Without 
question, it is from the Portuguese caroucka, chafer, beetle, and 
was introduced into our language by sailors;’ F. Hall, Modem 
English, 1873, p. 128. I suppose it to be allied to Span. caraba, 
ἃ sort of crab, occasionally used in the sense of earth-beetle. If so, 
it is a derivative of L. carabus, a kind of sea-crab. — Gk. em 
stag: deetle, a prickly kind of crab. Prob. allied to L. scarabeus, 
a beetle. 

*COLLIB, COLLY, a kind of shepherd's dog. (C.)_ ‘ Coaly, 
Coley, a cur dog;" Brockett's Glossary of N. Ene, Words, 1825. 
Shepherd-dogs ‘in the N. of England are called coally dogs ;’ Re- 
creations in Nat. History, London, 1815. = Gael. euilean, cuilein, a 
whelp, puppy, cub; Irish euileann, a whelp, a kitten. Perhaps from 
Irish and Gael. eu, a dog. 

COLON (1), 1s. For ‘1571,’ read ‘about 1471. . 

COLO: . ‘Hee was..coronell of the footemen, thowghe 
that tearme in those dayes unuzed;’ Life of Lord Grey (Camden 
Soc.), p. 1; written 4.0. 1575, and referring to 15.44. 

ci (2), COOMB, a measure. (Low L,, = Gk.) The A.S. 
cumb is, I find, not a fictitious word, but occurs in the sense of 
‘cup’ or * vessel’ in Α. 5. Leechdoms, iii. 28, 1. 9; and again, in the 
sense of ‘ comb’ or vessel of certain capacity, in Thorpe, Diploma- 
tarium ‘Evi Saxonici, p. 40, 1. 6. It is the same as Du. hom, ‘a 
hollow vessel or dish to put meate in;’ Hexham; G. humpf, ἃ 
hollow vessel, a trough. Not a Teutonic word, but borrowed from 
Low L, cumba, a tomb of stone (i.e. a stone trough, and doubtless 
also used in other senses), which is merely a Latinised form of Gk. 
κύμβη, a drinking vessel, hollow cup, bowl, boat; cf. κύμβος, a 
hollow vessel, cup, basin. This is nothing but a nasalised form of 
eup;, see further under Cup and Cyml ‘The article, in the 


Dictionary, is completely wrong in every way, which I regret. 
CoMPAssIon, W 4 and 6. For compatiri and pati, read 
ει ti ibe 

COMPA’ UL, 6 and 8, For compatiri and patiri, read 


©OMPO! The derivation of F. poser is wrong, because 

‘auaare μιὰ ponere axe unrelated. See Pose τὸ εἶτα misled by 
» WhO καὶ is ‘a participle of ponors,’ whi 

now hold to De imposible. He des not tay where he found 


Pausus, Similar corrections must be applied to depose, dispose, 
ἃς. ὃ 
CONCEPTION, 


CONCENTRE. Not in alphabetical order. 
CONCILIATE, 1. 3. For ‘concilitate,’ read ‘conciliate” =. 
SONDENBE. (nF) is a misprint for (F.,=L.). 

CONSECRA' ‘The word consecrat = consecrated, occurs in 


Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 1. 3207 (Samson), 
CONSTABLE, |. 6. ‘For conestabul snintabuim the 
wl 


document quoted is the Chronicon Regimonis abbatis 
. He 5 
‘sb, seems to have been first introduced, and 


died ιν, 915 ; at the year 807. 
the orig. sense was ‘a dispute,” answering to F. contraste, ' with- 
ling, strife, contention, difference, repugnance ;’ Cot. Dani 
has ‘contrast and trouble ;’ Hist. of Eng. B 26 (1618). Howel 
(Letters, vol. i. sect. 6, let. 8) has contrasto, from Ital. contrasto, ex- 
Plained as ‘strife’ by Florio. See Davies, Supp. Glossary. 
CONTRIVE. Not(F.,=L.), but (F.,<L.and Gk.). Dele 1. 9, 
about the derivation of O.F. trover. The right derivation is given 
under Trover. The hint came to me from a note (doubtless by Mr. 
Nicol) in The Academy, Nov. 9, 1878, p. 4573 ‘we may note G. 
Paris's satisfactory etymology of trouver =tropare (from tropus, .& 
song), instead of F. turbare, which presents phonetic difficulties, and 
does not explain troubadour.’ » 
ἜΜ. ‘I must ‘have my crotchets! And my 
conundrums!" Ben Jonson, The Fox, Act v. sc. 7. It here means 
a conceit, device. “1 begin To have strange comundrems in my 
head ;’ Massinger, Bondman, Act ii. sc. 3. Again, in Ben Υ 
Masque, called from the New World, Fact says: ‘And 1 have 
hope to erect a staple of news ere long, whither all shall be brought, 
thence again vented under the name of Staple News, and nat 
trusted to your printed conundrums of the; Serpent in Sussex, or 28 
3 


786 


witches bidding the devil to dinner at Derby; news that, when af 


man sends them down to the shires where they are said to be 
done, were never there to be found.’ Here conundrum means a hoax 


‘Tamil bili, daily hire or wages, a day- 
labourer, a gooly the word is srigialy Tan when, as 
spread into the other falaydlim, Tel i, Kar- 
nite]; in Upper india it eas only its vecond’ tnd apparently 
subsidiary meaning;’ H. H. Wilson, Gloss. of Indian Te 


‘erms, 

. 301. 

PEORDUROY. Noticed under Cord. The following 

denoted. * Duroys, D: Shalloons,’ &c.; De 

through Great Britain, i. 94, 4th ed. 1748 (Davies). Here’ duroy 
du rei. 


certainly seems put for F. i. 

COSTERMONGER. As to the etymology of costard, an 
apple, I find an excellent suggestion in R. Hogg’s Fruit Manual, 
4th ed. p. 38. He says: ‘The costard is one of our oldest English 

les. It is mentioned under the name of “ Poma Costard” in 
fruiterer's bills of Edw. I, in 1292, at which time it was sold for 
ἃ shilling a hundred. . . Is it not . . probable that it is derived from 
eostatus (Anglicé costate, or ribbed), on account of the prominent 
ribs or angles on its sides?’ This idea, as given by ἃ man of prac- 
tical experience, is worth having, and needs but slight modification. 

‘We may, accordingly, derive costard from O.F. coste, a rib (= Lat. 
costvm), with the usual O. F. suffix -ard (=O. H.G. -Aart), as in 
drunkard, &c.; and we may explain it as ‘the ribbed apple.’ 
‘The jocular use of costard (as in Shakespeare) in the sense of ‘head,’ 
is secondary, and not (as Johnson supposed) original; the name 
being applied to the head’ from its roundness, just as it is called 
ἃ ποῦ (i.e. knob). Mr. Hogg also notes that costermonger = costard- 
monger; which ao one doubis, 

‘COSTTIVE, adj, *Mahn and E, Milller suggest Ital. castipativo, 
or Span. constipative (which, however, mean “ constipating,” “con- 
strictive,” not “ constipated”) as the immediate origin of this word; 
Prof. Skeat rightly thinks F. constipé more probable (or, rather, 
Jess improbable). His remark, 5. v. cost, that F. caster is from ἴα 
canttare, gives the key to the problem. It is, indeed, obvious that 
the only 1 in which Lat. cdastipatum would have given 
4 form closely resembling E. costive is F., where it would. be- 
come costevé, the Mod. F. constipé being of course a learned word. 
The loss of the final -ἐ of costevé in E. has numerous parallels, 
a8 trove (in treasure trove) from trové, prepense (in malice prepense) 
from purpenste, square from esquarré ; and the syllable -ev is so like 
the common termination -ive (or rather Mid. E. -</), that its as- 
similation to this was almost unavoidable. I had, therefore, no 
hesitation in assuming the existence of a non-recorded O. Ε΄ costevd 
as the source of E. costive; and I have since found a 14th century 
spample of the O. Ε. word in Littré (under the verb coxstiper), in 
the plural form costevez. The E. example given by Mr. Skeat, and 
Presumably about the earliest he had, is from Ben Jonson; but I 
ay ichardson’s quotation from Drant (whose exact date 
Ido not know) is a little older. The word must have been Mid. E., 
though the earliest instance I know is in Palsgrave (1530), who 
spells it with the Mid. E. /, and after clearly explaining “ Costy/e, as a 

is that is no[t] ἴαχε or soluble,” mistranslates it by F. cousten- 
ξένε, which meant “costly.” A phonetic feature which I cannot well 
‘account for, in the words cost and costive, is that they have ὁ, instead 
of w; as the O.F. vowel comes from Lat. 5 (cénstare, cOnstipatum), 
and gives » (spelt ou) in Mod. F. coder, we should have expected. 

“, just as in custom, Mod. F. coutume (costume is Italian) from céns- 
wtiumina (Class. Lat. -tudinem).’—H. Nicol. 

COT. In 1. 3, for‘A.S. cdte,’ read ‘A.S. cote;’ and, in 1. 6, for 
“ALS. ofte,’ read *A.S. cyte.’ That is, the right A.S. forms are 
cote and cyte. We also find Icel. ἀγία, kytra, Swed. dial. Ata, a cot, 
ot ΟΝ mm ori . Teut. form is KOTA, a cot a 

IN (1). Not (Ey Amb), but (F.,<Span., Arab). 

COTTON (2), L 2. For ΨΥ. eytenu,’ read ‘W. eytuno.” We 

also find W. cytes, of one accord, i 


should 
, Tour 


ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


COULTER, not ‘a plough-share,’ but ‘ the fore iron of plough, 
with a sharp edge to cut the earth or sod ;’ Webster. 

COUNTERPAN (2), To be marked (ὅν «ΤΆ. In 1.6, for 
‘guite a distinct word from,’ read ‘the same word as.” 

IOURTESAN. It is actually used in the old sense of ‘be- 
longing to a court.” We find : ‘ Maister Robert Sutton, a courtezane 
of the Court of Rome ;’ Paston Letters (let. 7), i. 24. 

COWL (1). 51 should think all the words cited must have been 
borrowed from L. eveullus, as certainly the Irish cockal (a cowl) was. 
Doubtless an ecclesiastical word. The Icel. Aufl looks as if it had 
come through the Irish cochal, the ch becoming /, as in E. laugh,’— 
A.L. Mayhew. A more probable solution js that Icel. duff is bor- 
rowed (like other ecclesiastical terms) from Α. 8. cufle, and that 
A.S. cufle was borrowed from the ancient British form of L. 
cucullus. In either case, cow! is not E., but L. 

COWRY. In H.H. Wilson's Gloss. of Indian Terms, p. 271, 
he gives the Hindi form as kauri, corruptly called cowry or cowrie ; 
Bengilt kari, Guzeréth{ fori; explained as a small shell used as 
coin. Four hasris=1 ganda, and 80 kawris< 1 pan. 

COWBLIP. The M.E. form is actually cousloppe; Wright's 
Voc. i, 162, 1. 93 cowslop, Prompt. Parv. Cf. Swed. axlagga, a cowslip. 

CRACK. Particularly note the gloss: ‘crepante, craci 
cearciendum ;* Mone, Quellen, p. 331. Also: ‘sié eorpe eall cracode,’ 
the earth all cracked ; A.S. Psalter, ed. Thorpe, Ps. xlv. 3. 

CRAM. There was certainly an Α. 5. sarong verb crimman, pt. 

crummen, The pp. occurs; for I find ‘ Farsa, derum- 
men right’s V. 35, COL. 1. Also “Ἐπείτε, derymman,’ id, 
37, col. 2; where derymman is ly merely a misspelling for 
dcrimman, as the gloss is only ofthe 11th century. Cf. ane . 
CRAVAT, 1. 13. For ‘s.v. corvette, read ‘s.v. corvée’ My 


cramm, 


eye caught the wrong word, 
CRAVEN, adj. ‘Mr. Skeat, agreeing with Mabn, derives this 


word from E. crave, but, unlike him, adds that it was'a translation 
or accommodation of Mid. E. creaunt for recreaunt, O. F, recreant ; 
Matuner and E. Miller simply identify it with creat. Mr. Skeat 
says that the Mid. E. word was really cravad, the Northem parti- 
ciple of crave, and supports this by the forms crawant in the St. 
Katharine of about 1200, and crauaunde in the 15th century Morte 
‘Arthur. But neither -an/ with t, nor -aunde with ax, is the ending 


ir. Skeat says, but 

‘ham crauant and oxercumen is the phrase in St. Katharine. The 
sense of creaunt (for recreaunt) agrees fairly with that of craven; 
the form, however, is very unsatisfactory. The hypothesis of assimi- 
lation to North E. eravand is inadmissible, as cravand and cravant 
(or eravaund) are, as just shown, distinct in Mid, E. both in sense 
and form ; and as the O. F. reereant, corresponding to a Lat. form 
recrédantem, never shows a for its second Ἢ, nor v between ¢ and a, 
eravant cannot come from it. There can, I think, be little doubt 
that eravant is the O. F. participle cravanté, or pears rather 
its compound acravanté, with the frequent Mid. E. loss of final 
-¢ (mentioned before, in treating of As this O. Ε. word 
corresponds to a Lat. crepantare, its prim ve form, which is not 
uncommon, was clearly crevanter with ¢ (as in Span. quebrantar, 
and in Ε΄ crever from the simple erepare); but the form with a in the 
first syllable, though anomalous, isat least as common, and is the only 
one in the Roland (which, unlike most texts, has ὁ in the second 
syllable—craventer). ‘The meaning of the Ὁ. F. word, 
break,” agrees as exactly as its form with that of the ‘word. 
We have in the Roland,“‘he strikes him who carries the dragoa 
(flag), 50 that he overthrows both "—ambure cravente; and Philij 

de Thaun (Bestiary, 1. 248] uses diable acravantad to express 
Christ, after his crucifixion, overcame the devil.'—H. Nicol. 
CREAM. Dele section B. The vowel-sounds in Lat. cremor and 
A. 8. redm do not agree. 

CREATE. We actually find the form create used as a ptt. as 
early ἷν 1482; see Warkworth's Chron. ed. Halliwell (( I. Soc.), 
P.t, 1 4. 


century (Littré). 


1.1. For ‘made crisp,’ read ‘make crisp.’ 

8. The O.F. cramoisyne occurs in the 16th 
* GLE, an iron ring strapped to the bolt-rope of a sail. 
(Scand.) ‘Cringle, a kind of wrethe or ring wrought into a rope 
for the convenience of fastening another rope to it;" Ash's Dict., ed. 
1775. Prob, a Northem E. word, of considerable antiquity. Icel. 
dringla, a circle, orb, disk (hence, simply a circle or ring); cf. 
Aringléttr, circular, Aringar, pl, the ‘pullies of a drag-net (whence 
the E. sense). Allied to dring, adv., around, kringja, to encircle, 
surround ; Swed. drisg, prep., around about; Du. dringy 


ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


Circuit, orb, sphere, Allied to Crinkle, Cringe, and Crank 
«). 


CRIPPLE. The true Α. 8. form should be erypel, not crypel. 
‘The dat. cryple actually occurs in the Northumbrian version of Luke 
v. 24, a8 ἃ gloss to Lat. paralytico. We also find A.S. credpere, 
= cripple, lit.‘ creeper ;’ this form occurs in St. Swithun, ed. Earle, 
p.12.1 17. In 1. φ, for bfdel, read bydel. 

CROSS. Instead of (F,=L.), read (Prov.,=L.). ‘There are two 
Μ. E. forms of the word, crois and cros; the former is obviously 
derived from O. F. crois, a cross, from Lat. acc. crucem, But this 
will not account for the form eros, and consequently, the derivation 
of the mod. E. cross has long been ἃ puzzle, Stratmann compares 
ἘΞ cross with Icel. dross, but this is not to the purpose; for the 
‘word kross is merely a borrowed word in Icelandic, and I think it 
obvious that the Icel. kross was borrowed, like some other ecclesias- 
tical terms, directly from English, Vigfusson remarks that the 
earliest poets use tle Latin form, so that in the Edda we find 
Aelgum crici; but later the word dross came in, clearly (in my 
‘opinion) as a borrowing from English and not as a mere modifica- 
tion of eruci or crucem. It remains to point out whence we borrowed 
this remarkable form. My solution is, that we took it directly from 
Provencal, at the only period when such a borrowing was possible, 
viz. during the reign of Richard I, who encouraged the study of that 
lang and himself composed songs in it which are still extant ; 
and, what is even more to the purpose, himself undertook a crusade. 
Accordingly, the form cros occurs as early as in Layamon, I. 31386, 
‘and in the very early Legend of St. Katharine, I. 727; the earlier 
text of Layamon takes us back at once to within a few years of 
Richard's death. That this is the right solution appears to be fally 
confirmed by the fact that crusade is also Provengal; see remarks on 
Crusade below. Accordingly, the etymology of eross is from 
Prov. eras or crofz, a word in early use; see Bartsch, Chrestomathie 
Provengale. Lastly, the Prov. cros is from the Lat. crucem, acc. of 
erux, of possibly from the nom. crux itself, 1 hope this solution 
may decide a point of some difficulty. 

CROTC: | MLE. crochet, apparently asa musical term; 
Catholicon Anglicum, p. 83; Towneley Mysteries, 116. 

ΠΩΣ Τὰ Ἢ ‘Lot ‘=Du.), but (Low 
C.). The F. erucke is from Celtic, viz. from the word which appears 
in E. as crock; see ‘What I have given is the derivation of 
F. creuset, which is from Du. hroes, but is unrelated to cruche. 


Scheler. 

CRUET. M.E. crust, Catholicon Anglicum, p. 84, note 4; 
Paston Letters. 470 (a. 1489); Geata Romanoran, p, 169, 

*CBi 1 Kind of ‘oft breadccake. ΟΝ) "In Todd's 

johnson. τοῦ. κῃ E. corruption of W. crempog, also crammuyth, 
q or fritter, (D- Silvan Evans.) ‘This & much more likely 
than Todd's derivation from A. 8, crompest, wrinkled, which is merely 
an adj.. and mnch the same as E. crumpled. 

CRUSADE. Instead of (F,—Prov,=L.), 1 think we may 
read (Prov.,=L.). Though the word crusade does not appear in 
literature, I'think’ we may safely suppose that it dates, in popular 
speech, from the time of the ervsades, and, in particular, from the 
time of Richard 1, In the quotation given from Racon, the spelling 
eroisado is evidently a mere adaptation of F. croisade, which again is 
a word adapted to F. spelling from the Prov. crosada, by turning the 
ὁ of the Prov, form cros into the οἱ of the F. croix, But the spelling 
of the E. word points directly to the Prov. crsada itself, and was 
(I believe) introduced directly from Provencal in company with the 
remarkable form cross; see remarks on Croas (above). Further, 
the Prov. crosada does not seem to have meant ‘crusade’ in the first 
instance, but merely ‘the mark of the cross.’ It is properly formed 
as if from the fem. of a pp. of a verb crocar®, to mark with a cross, 
to cross, from the sb. eros, ἃ cross. 

CUB, |. 4. Dele ‘cf. W. cenau, 2 whelp, from ci, a dog;” the 
W. cenaw (ποῖ cena), properly means ‘ofispring,’ and is more likely 
to be related to W. cenedi, tion, kit . 

1. 9. Dele the words ‘E. gillie;" for gillie is not the 
same word. 


*CURTILAGE, a court-yard. (F.,=<L.) ‘All the come 
dities (sic) wythyn the seid gardyn and eurtelage;’ Bury Wills, ed. 
‘Tymms, p. 46 (aD. 1467). Formed, with sufhx -age, from O. Ε΄ 
eourtil, ‘a back-yard ;" Cot. Low ἵν. cortillum, an enclosure, small 
yard, occurring a.p. 1258 (Ducange) : also cortile, the same. Dimin, 
of Low L. cortis, a court-yard; see Court (1). 

CUSTARD. For the loss of αἱ, bustin, Saonet 

CZAR. The argument quo! m the Eng. Cyclopsedia, as to 
the distinction made by the Russians between ezar and kesar, is not 
sound; two derivatives from the same source being often thus 
differentiated, What is more to the point is, that it is also wrong. 
‘The Russian word czar ot tear is nothing but an adaptation of the 


it for bruskin, 
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‘Latin Casar, aod the connection does admit of direct proof, as has 
been pointed out to me by Mr. Sweet. In Mat. ai. 24 + the king- 
dom of heaven,’ is, in modem Russian, fearstvo nebeanoe; δαὶ 1 
corresponding passage, in the Old Bulgarian version printed at 
p. 275 of Schleicher’s Indogermanische Chrestomathie, has césarstvo 
nebesioe, Here is clear evidence that tsar is for Casar. Con- 
sequently, czap. is not Russian, but Latin, 


*DADO, the die, or square part in the middle of the pedestal of 
a column, between the base and the comice, also, that part of an 
apartment between the plinth and the impost moulding. (Ital., = L.) 
So defined by Gwilt, in Webster; see also Gloss. of Architecture, 
Oxford, 1840, The word is old, and occurs in Phillips, ed. 1708. 
Like some other architectural terms, it is Italian.= Ital. dado, a die, 
cube, pedestal; spelt dada in Meadows’ Dict., but the Eng.-Ital. 
part, s. v. die, gives dado. The pl. dadi, dice, is in Florio, from a 
sing: dado. The same word as Span, dado, Ὁ. Ἐ, det; see futher 
under Die (2), which is a doublet. 

DAFFODIL, DAFFADILL. ‘An unexplained var. of Afa-- 
dyll, affodylle, adaptation of Med. Bot. Latin Affodillus, prob. late 
Lat. asfodillus,* cl. Lat. Asphodilus, Asphodelus, from Greek. Another 
med. Lat. corr. was Apkrodillus, whence F. afrodille, Half-a-dozen 
guesses have been made at the origin of the initial D: as playful 
variation, like Ted for Edward, Dan (in the north) irew; the 
northern article δ᾽ affodill, the southern article tA’ a 
affodill, or, (Ὁ) ἀ᾽ affodill (Cotgr. actually has th’ ; the Dutch 
bulb-growers de affdil, the F. (presumed) fleur dafrodille, &c.- 
The F. was least likely, as there was no reason to suppose that the 
F. afrodille and Eng. affadyll ever came into contact. Some who 
saw allusion to Aphrodite in Aphrodilius, also saw Daphne in Daffodil; 
already in 16th cent. Daffadowndilly was given to the shrab 
Mezereon, as still in the North. Ααάγί was properly Asphodelus ; 

‘Nera 


but owing to the epithet Laus tibi being loosely applied both to spec. 
of Asphodelus and Narcissus, these very different were confused 
in England, and Asphodelus being rare, and *s common, it 
tended to cling to the latter. Turner, 1551, ‘I could neuer se th 

ht ofedit in England but ones, for the herbe that the peop! 

jeth here Affodill or daffodill is a kynd of Narcissus.” Botanists 
finding they could not overthrow the popular application of daffodill, 
made a distinction. In Lyte, Gerarde, &c., all the Asphodeli are 
Affodils, and all the Narcissi ils, But the most common Nar- 
cissus in Eng. was the “ Yellow fodill” of our commons, to which * 
as our wild species ‘‘ Daffodil” has tended to be confined since 
Shakespeare; “ White Daffodil” or “ Poet’s Lily” is no longer called ° 
a daffodil. Daffadilly, daffadowndilly, &c., are all early variants; 
they show playful variation, and suggest that this had to do with! 
the first appearance of Dafidit ‘At least all early evidence 
shows it was of purely English rise” Note by Dr. Murray, in Phil. 
Soc. Proceedings, Feb. 6, 1880. 

DAINTY. The etymology is confirmed by the use of M.E. 
deynous in the sense of Ὁ. F. desdaigneus, disdainful, which see 
Cotgrave; and of M. E. digne in just the same sense; see Catholicon ἡ 
Anglicum, p. 95, note 4. Observe that the word dis-dain gives 
precisely the same formation of -dain from Lat. dignus. 

Babb | 9p μὰ . See Dell’ ’ But deal is unrelated. 

etymology here given is strongly supported by - 
the occurrence of the prov. E. dwallee or tal dell, 10 talk inco- 
herently. A man in his cups who talks in a rambling style, is said, 
in Devonshire, to dwallee. ‘ Dest dwalles, or tell doil?’ i.e. 
talking incoherently, or speaking nonsense? Exmoor 
the First, last line. 

DAMP. The Swed. dialects actually have the strong verb dimba, 
to steam, emit vapour, pt. t. dant, pl. dumbu, supine dumbi8 ; whence 
dampen, damp (Rictz) The mod. Swed. dimme, mist, haze, was 


formerly dimba, as in legren. 
DANGLE. Swed. danka, to saunter about, and the 


Cf. also 

phrase sid dank, to be idle. 

DARN. For section B, substitute: Perhaps from ψ' DAR, to 
tear, so that darn would mean a fragment ; cf. Ww. darnio, to tear. 
DARNEL. ‘The Swed. dér-reta, cited from Wedgwood, is 
badly spelt; it ought to be darrepe, lolium; vide Ordbok éfver 
Svenska vixtnamnen, by E. Fries, edited by the Swedish Academy.’ 
(Dr. J. N, Grénland.) ‘In fact, repe is the ordinary Swed. word for 
‘darnel," and darrepe is the same word, with the prefix dar, i.e. 
stupefying. 

D. "ARD. See further in Rietz, who gives Swed. dial. dase, 
to lie idle, daska, to be lazy, dasig, idle. 

DAUPHIN. Not (F.,=L.), but (F.,=L.,=Gk.). 
*DECEMBER, the twelfth month. (L.) In Chaucer, On the 
Astrolabe, pt. i. § 10, 1. 10.=L. December, 


the tenth month of the 
Roman year, as at first reckoned. =L. decem, ten, See Tem 
3Ea 
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Under November and October, note that the reckoning only applies 
to the Roman year, as at first reckoned. 

DECOY. An etymology from Du. eende-tooi, a duck-coy, or 
decoy for ducks, has been suggested this Du. word is given in 
Sewel. I cannot think it is nght, for several reasons. In the first 
lace, we should not have dropped an accent syllable: dropped 
syllables are unaccented, as every one must have noticed. Next, 
eende-kooi is, like the E. duck-coy (given in Todd's Johnson), 2 com- 
pound word of which the essential part fooi appears to me to be 
nothing but 2 borrowing from French, or, not improbably, from 
English, so that we gre taken back to the same original as before. 
‘The derivation of accoy in Spenser. is obvious ; and we must remem- 


[Ἰ 


said οἵ Jupiter and Danae; Tur- 
bervile, To a late Acquainted Friend. Hence the sb. coy or decoy, 
and the verb to decoy. See coy-duck in Davies, Supplementary 
Glossary. I adhere to the derivation given, which will, I think, be 
‘cquiesced in by such as are best acquainted with the use of the 
M.E. word. See striking examples of coy, verb, to court, to entice, 


ety : 
D QUENT, 1.6. For ‘See Leave,’ read ‘ See Licence.’ 
DELTA. For (Gk.), read (Gk.,—Heb.). See the context. 
DEPOSBE: see note to Compose (above). - 

‘See Licence.’ 
* 


EP 
ERELI 
‘DHRRICK, a kind of crane for raising weights. (Du.) Ap- 
plied to a sort of crane from its likeness to a gallows; and the term 
derrick crane had special reference to a once celebrated hangman of 
the name of Derrick, who was employed at Tyburn, He is men- 
tioned in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, and Mr. Tancock sends me the 
following clear example. ‘ The theele that dyes at Tybume . . is not 
halle go dangerous .. as the Politck Bankrupt. 1 would there were 
4 Derick to hang him too;’ T. Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins of 
London (1606); ed. Arber, p. 17. The name is Dutch; Sewel’s 
Du. Dict. (p. 523) gives Diederik, Dierryk, and Dirk as varying forms 
of the same name. is name pomvers te the G. Dietrick, AS. 
Peddric, i. e. ‘chief of the people.’ The A.S. pedd is cognate wi 
Goth. thiuda, people; see ‘Butoh, ‘The suffix re answers to Goth, 
-reiks, as in Frithareiks, Frederick ; cp. Goth. reiks, adj. chief, 
mighty, hence rich; see Rich. 

ISH. In Bartsch, Chrestomathie Francaise, several parts of 
the verb despire are given. The 3 p. pl. of the pres. tense is de- 
spisent, The E, verb was formed from the stem despis- here seen, 
rather than from the pp. despiz (really = despits). 

DETONATE, 1. 4. root is prob. STAN; see Stun, 
‘Thunder. 


DEXTER, |. 4. For ‘Skt. dakshina,’ read ‘Skt. dakshina.’ 
DIATRIBE. Not (Gk.), but (L.,=Gk.). 

DICTION, 1. 3. The derivation of L. dictio from the L. pp. 
dictus calls for a remark. Dict-io is, more strictly, from the stem of 
the supine dict-um, But the supine is so unfamiliar a form as com- 
pared with that of the pp,, that I have, yout the dictionary, 


D CTION. For ‘See Leave,’ read 


given the pp form instead.” As the stem of the supine isthe same 
as that of the pp., it makes no practical difference. 
DIG ~ ‘To be marked (F.,=L.). 


DIP, 1. 4. Instead of ‘dip is a weakened form of the Teut. root 
DUP,’ read as follows. A.S. dyppan stands for dup-ian*, 


formed as if from ἃ strong verb deopan®, pt.-t. pl. dij 
which does not, however, appear. “The Tet base BOP, 

also Doop, 4.ν. See Ettmiller’s A.S. Dictionary, p. 566. 
DIRK. ‘The relationship of Irish duirc to Du, dolk, suggested by 


‘Mahn, who takes Du. dolk, &c., to be of Celtic origin, is very doubt- 
fal. Some suppose Du. doth, G. dolch, to be of Slavonic origin; cf. 
Polish tulick, a dagger (which, however, may be a nonSlavonic 


Lie 
DISMAL, The frequent occurrence of the 


phrase dismal 
must be noted. ‘Her disemale daies, and her fatal houres;’ Lyd- 
te, Story of Thebes, How ‘the wife of Amphiorax, &c.) ; 


Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561, fl. ὅτο, 1.3, ‘One only. dismal 
day τ᾽ Gascoigne's Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 404.” “Some dismold day τ᾿ 
id. i. 89. ‘A crosse ora dismall daie;’ Holinshed, Descr. of Ireland, 
ed. 1808, p. 24. Cf. also Span. rentas decimales, ithe-rents, dezmar, 
to tithe; diezmal, tenth, diezmar, to decimate, to tithe. I believe 
lam right. If so, no one else is right as to this word. 

DISEENAE, li. sto 7. After (pp. dipenni), read as follows: 


ὃ 


ERRATA AND ADDENDA: 


Dispendere means to weigh out, hence to weigh out 


or spend money; 
cf. Lat. di pendere,to weigh. 


DIVE, |. 3. Ὁ ‘A.S. difan, t6 dive, Grein, j. 214, a weak 
verb due to the strong verb difan, id. 213.” See Ettmlller, p. 570. 
DOOK (1). Cf Swed. docka, a skein (of silk); perhaps a length 


cut off, ᾿ 
|DOGGEDLY. Occurs in the Tale of Beryn, ed. Fumivall, 
|. 180T. 

DOILY. I now find that there is authority for attributing this 
word to a personal name. ‘The famous Doily is still fresh in every 
‘one’s memory, who raised a fortune by finding out materials for such 
stuffs as might at once be cheap and genteel ;’ Spectator, no. 283, 
Jan. 24, 1712 (written by Budgell), ‘This is hardly τό be gainsaid; 

ially when taken in conjunction with the quotations given from 
Congreve (1700), and Dryden's Kind Keeper (1679), which last 
seems to-be the earliest example. It becomes clear that, as applied 
τὸ ἃ stuff, the name is certainly from ‘ the famous Doily,’ whilst it is 
probable that the present use of the word, as applied to a small 
napkin, is (as already said) due to Du. dwaal, a towel, Norfolk 
dwile, α napkin. Further information regarding Mr. Doily is desired. 

DOLL. Another suggestion is that dodl is the same word as Doll 
for Dorothy ; this abbreviation occurs in Shakespeare. ‘Capitulam, 
vox Dlandlents, Terent © jgpiulum depidiximam, O pleasant 
companion: o little pretie τ΄ Cooper's Thesaurus, 1565. 
“Drink, and dance, and pipe, and play, Kisse our dollies {mistresses} 
night and day;’ Herrick, Hesperides, A Lyric to Mirth, ed. Hazlitt, 
p. a8 (Davies) ; or. ed. Walford, p. 53. Perhaps farther quotations 

settle the question, Cf. Bartholomew Fair, by H. Morley, c. 
i» Where the suggestion here given is thrown out, but without 
evidence. 
OLPHIN, Not (F.,=L.), but (F..<L.,.=Gk,). 

DOME. This requires alteration; it should be described as 
(F..—Low L.,=—Gk.). The O.F. dome (Cotgrave) is not from 
Italian, but represents the Low L. doma, a house; cf.‘in any 
domatis,’ Prov. xxi. 9 (Vulgate).—Gk. δῶμα, a house; allied to 
Gk. δόμος, a building. 4/ DAM, to raise, build. See Scheler and 


x 
an; 


Littré. 

shretsthaw Devonshire monkey, Thy Bogus i sothng bora 
» thou ire me A is nothi it a 

donkey 3? Wolcot P Peter, el. eae 116 (Davies). In use 

between 1774 and 1785; N. and Q. 3 13: 

DOOMBDAY-BOO i 


2, 544. 
‘The following quétation, sent me by 
Με. Tancock, is worth notice. ‘Hic liber ab indigenis Domesdei 
nuncupatur, id est, dies judicii, per metaphoram ; sicut enim districti 
et ternbilis examinis illus novissimi sententia nulla tergiversati 
arte valet eludi: sic..cum ventum fuerit ad librum, sententia ejus 
infatuari non potest vel impune declinari;" Dialogus de Scaccario, 
i. cap. 16; Select Charters, ed. Stubbs, 1881, p. 208. That is, the 
book was called Doomsday because its decision was final. 

DOT. This sb. may be referred to the strong verb seen in Icel. 
detta, pt.t. datt, pp. dottinn, to drop, fall ; Swed. dial. defta, pt. t. 
datt, supine duttit, to drop, fall. ‘This is shewn by the Swed. dial. 
dett, sb., properly something that has fallen, also a dot, point (in 
writing), a small lump, dett, vb, to prick (Rietz). This makes 
Clear the relationship ἴὸ Du’ dod, a litle lump; orig. ἃ spot made 
by something falling. 

DOUCHE, |. 5: For ‘derivation,’ read ' derivative.” 

DOUGH, |. 3. For ‘A.S. dak,’ read ‘A.S. dik’ ‘ Massa, 
bidma, οὔδε dih;' Wright's Voc. i. 85. col. 1. ‘Massa, ἀάδ, vel 
Dléma ;? id. 1. 34, col. 2, where daf is clearly an error of the scribe 
for dik. The dat. ddge occurs in A.S. Leechdoms, ii. 342, 1. 18. 
Formed as if from dd&*, pt. t. of a strong Verb digan*, to knead; 
this verb has not been found in.A.S., but appears in Gothic. 

DOWAGER. The O.F. douagieré, a dowager, actually occurs 
in the 14th century; Littré, 5. v. dowairiére, cites an example from 

8. v. doageria. 

G, DRAW. The accounts of these words are wrongly 
given. All that is said under Drag belongs to Draw. Strike out 
“Draw is a later spelling of drag;* for the truth is, that drag is a 
secondary verb, due to draw, which is more original. The accounts 
should be rewritten, thus: ‘DRAG, to pull forcibly. (Scand.) 
We find ' draggyn or drawyn,’ Prompt. Parv. is a secondary 
verb, derived from the sb. drag, and the word is not E., but Scand. ; 
this accounts for the double form.=Swed. dragga, to search with 
the grapnel; from aragg, sb., ἃ grapnel. The sb. also occurs as 
Dan, drag, a pall tug, draught, haul ; Icel. drag, the iron rim on 
the keel of a boat or sledge (answering to the E. drag of a coach- 
wheel).-Swed. draga, Icel. draga, Dan. drage, to draw. See 
Draw,’ . Next, as to draw itself, read: ‘DRAW, to pull along. (E.) 


ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 
‘The A.S. g passés into M.E. 3, and afterwards into τσ, as usual. 


Hence drawen is a later spelling of drayen ; see Layamon, 10530.= 
A.S. dragan, &c.;” the rest of the article being as given under 
‘Drag, p. 178. Note esp. that draw is a rimary, oF strong verb; 
Grog ts secondary, or weak verb; as is still the 
‘DhAGO IN. Probably not (Span.,=L., = Gk), but (F,eLve 
Gk.). See note on Balloon (above). From F. dragon, dragon, 
ἃ standard, a dragoon. Littré gives the date of the sense ‘dragoon’ 
as 1585, and the quotations which he gives make it quite cleat that 
the name arose (as already suggested) fram dragon in the sense of 
standard, which is much earlier, as shewn by my quotation from 
Rob. of Gloucester, and by a quotation given on p. 786 above, 5. v. 


SoEAy. ‘Traine, « sled, a drag, or dray without wheels;’ 
Cot 

‘DEIBBLB. Rather (Scand) than (E.), See Drip (below). 
DRIFT. Cf. Swed. snédrifua, a snow-drift. 

DRIP, DROP. The accounts of these words are confused. It 
is drop which is the older word, drip being formed from it by vowel- 
change; drop, in its turn, is derived from the strong verb dredpan, 
obsolete. Moreover, Δ probably Scand., not E., thus account. 


Ὁ eh also dredpian, to 
t lines. 
us the 


arjépa). 

strong verb drjipa, pt. 

Similsily from the 0.1.G- Si 

σεῖς are fom the Teat, base DR 
DRIVEL. 


‘tell stories. 
ΩΣ Note particularly Dan. drysse, to fall in drops, cited 


ΕΣ τ δα “Dr. Stratmann objects that the Icel. form is tral? ; but 
Vigfussan expressly says that the form is ¢roli, of which ‘ the later 
but erroneous form is fréil’ (Similarly, to Dr, Stratmann’s sug- 
gestion that the Icel. for dough is * deigr, masc.” I reply that 1 
oj Hed sig” (neuter) from Vigiusson's Dictionary.) 

OP see note on Drip (above). 

We find dat dros given as an Old Westphalian gloss of 
oe fox; ΡΝ σιν, Quellen, p. 298. Cf. ‘Auriculum, dros,’ Wri τς 
Voc. ii, 8, col. 2 (11th cent.); where avriculum is prob. alli 
Low Lat. auriacum, put for L, avrichaleum, brass. 

DROUGHT. Dr. Stratmann objects that the A.S. word is not 
drugate, but drugs. Ido not give the theoretical, but the actual 
form. now find the reference. *Sicias, vel ariditas, drugape;* 
Allfric’s Gloss., in Wright's Voc. i. 53, col. 2. 

DUDGEON (1). We also find eadugi ine.‘ Which she .. takin 
in great “πάν εἰ Gratise Ludentes, “T638, Ῥ 118 (in Nares, on 
Halliwell and Wright). The W. en- is an intensive prefix; thus 
emwyn means very white, from gwyn, white. This clinches the 
suggested Celtic origin of the word. 

. That Α. 8. dol, foolish, stands for drvol (earlier dwal), is 
proved by the occurrence of dwelltc, adj, in the same sense, * Nin 
<dollic saga,’ no foolish story, Judges xv. 

D ‘The Μ. Ε. form dombe is plural; the sing. is domb. 

DUMP. The root-verb is seen! in Sel. ial. dimpa, to fall down 

ump ; pt. t. t dam 5 supine dumpid (Rietz) 

PUN Also ME, donne, Chaycer, Paci. of Foules, 334. 

“DWE. L L * For gedwelen, read gedwelan. Both gedwelan 
and gedsodlan occur in Grein,’ 

DEE, “Bis tincto cocco, tt gededgadre deige,'t 
“dyed dye; Mone, Quellen, p. 352. 


BASH. Several correspondents refer me to A.S. edde, easy, the 
well-known word which appears in ‘Uneath,q.v. It has nothing 
whatever to do with ease, which is plainly from the French. It is 
the etymology of the F. aise which is obscure; and, as to deriving 
the O.F. aie from A.S. edte, I take it to be wholly out of the 
question. See what Diez has written about the Ital. form agio. 
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'. ‘Esement of the kechene to make in her meate,” 
use of the kitchen to cook her meat in; Bury Wills (1463), ed. 
pas 22. The pl. easmentis occurs in Amold’s Chron. ed. 1811, 


PROLAT, Il, 5, 4. Omit‘O.F. er = Lat. ex, forth, and a form 
(shleitan?) of the’ "The O. F. esclater may be derived directly from 
ἃ form schleizan (Littré) of O.H.G. schitzan, The prefixed ¢ is 
merely due (as in esprit from L. spiritus) to the ‘dificalty experienced 
by the French in pronouncing words beginning with sp and sk. 

Bouires, | 5. For‘ See Leave,’ read ‘See Licence.’ 
ELBOW, i. 11. For armbdga, read armbdge. ‘The Swed. dialects 


also have alboge, albuga (Rietz). 
SLECAMD AN, a plant. (F,<L.) In Holland, tr. of 


Pliny, Ὁ. xix. c. 6. Shortened from F. enule-campane, ‘the hearbe 
called helicampanie ;’ Cot.=L. inula campana; where inula is the 
Lat. name for‘elecampane in Pliny, as above. Campana, fem. of 
campanus, is a Low Lat. form, and perhaps means merely gro 

in the fields; cf. Lat. campaneus, of or pertaining to the fae 
(White), though the proper L. word for this is campestris; see 
Campestral. Mahn, in Webster, explains campona as meaning 
a bell, and compares the G. glockeswurz, This is doubtful, for the 
eseimblance to a bell is by no means striking, and the G. for 
‘elecampane is alant, founded on the Gk. name ἐλήνιον. In ‘any case, 
| ene is derived from L. campus, a field. 

F. The Swed. is aif, not elf, also elfva (J. N. Gréaland). 
Widegren’s Dictionary only gives elfvor, pl. elves ; dlfdans, a dance 
of elves, I took the pe f from the Tanchnits Diets though 
it is only given in the swed. part, as a translation of E. elf. 

‘EMBERS. Ὁ Dr. Stratmann idly refers me to: ‘Eymbre, hote 
aschys, eymery or synder, Pruna;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 136, This is 
clearly « Scand. for, from Teel. eimyrja. 

‘EMBEZZLE 1 have now little doubt that the etymol 
|e posed, and explained at greater length s. v. imbecile, is quite right. 

τ. Herrtage sends me a reference which strengthens the sap- 
Position. In a letter from Reginald Pole to Hen. VIII, dated 
7 July, 1530, he speaks of a consultation, in which the adverse part 
used every means to ‘embecyll’ the whole determination, that it 
might not take effect. See Letters and Papers of the Reign of 
Henry VIII, ed. Brewer, vol. iv. pt. 3. p. Pave Mr. R, Roberts 
sends me some very curious instances. proposed and 
determined with myself to leave these bezslings of fee knights, 
and return to my village;’ Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, 1652, 
fol. 158, back. 10 was, astonisht and 
embeseld with what he * id. fol. 236. ‘Don Quixote 
was embeceld,’ i.e. ed ; id. fol. 262, Imbezil, to take away, 
Cee ee 1547} See . and Q. 5 8. xi. 250. ‘A feloe.. that had 

smbered and conned fe awaye a SP of golde ;* Udall, tr. of Erasmus’ 


Sh 
AENCHO AGH. © And mote ever to ineroce red 


Skelton, Death er Edvard IV, 1. δι ‘ed. Dyce, i. 3. 
make on} sneroching “dpalds Quen ot. 1811, Ρ. 91. 
GROSS. Not (5), bat (HL 

ENIGMA, |. 3. oto speak read 1 
ENOUGH, |. 7. For ‘Swed. not,’ read‘ Set’ nog. 
ENTAIL.” Not (F.), but (Fon L), 

ERRAND. For ‘ | arende, Dan, rende. read ‘Swed. 
Grende, Dan, arende. 

BSPALIER. Not (F.,~Ital.,L.), bat (F.,=Ital.,-L.,= Gk). 
ESSAY. A remarkably early use of this word occurs in the 
Dialogus de Scaccario, i. 3, pr. in Stubbs, Select Charters, 4th ed. 
1881, p. 174, where it refers to the assay of money: ‘exatnen, quod. 
ΕΑ ΡΟ to bar inspede stop op V8, =) See Btop. 

to ar le, stop up. (B= 
EUTHANABIA Ts "Read Ck. saree 
EXCREMENT. ‘The ws'in ΤΥ of excrement in the 

sense of hair, &c., seems to δὲ due to a false etymology from ex 
crescere, as if excrement meant ‘out-growth. 
BXOUSH, Το be marked as (F,=L.). 
BXECUTRIX. ‘Occurs in 1537, in Bury Wills, ed. Tymmé, 
P.13t 


EXHILARATE. Not (L.), bat (Hybrid of L. and Gk.). 
Strike out ‘Doublet, spend.’ Spend is short for 


“toga 
OBB. See note on Compose (above). 
EXTRA, |. 2. Omit ex before extera purte, 
EXTRAVAGANT, |. 4. For uagare, read uageri, 


FADGE. We must dismiss the connection with M.E. fae, 
A.S. féigan. The form answers rather to: M. E, fogen; to flatter, 
coax, fawn upon; for which see Catholicon Aaglicum, p. 120, 


was I bent ;* 
“Yf ony persone 


note a. T think fadge may certainly be derived: fom A.S:Jagien, 
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to fit or adom, allied to feger, fair; see Fair. This leads to the 
same 4/ PAK, to fit, as before. The A.S. fegian only occurs in the 
comp. dfagian, to depict ; ‘Anlicnesse dribtnes on brede dfegde,’ 
ie. the likeness of Christ depicted on a board; ilfred, tr. of 
Beda, i. 25. The changes of sense from ‘fit’ to ‘depict,’ and from 
‘fete speak fair,’ or ‘flatter’ can readily be imagined to be 
τοὶ 
Ἔ FAITH, |.1, Dele ‘with E. suffix.’ The word is wholly French; 
the M.E. form fey is due to O.F. fei, whilst the M. E. form feith 


(such as health, wealth) may 
In Lg, for“ Curtins, i. 235, 
EL. Besic 


forms go farto settle i in Aad 
due to the common substitution of ἃ forf in that language. Con- 
sequently, the word is probably Moorish, and the Arabic origin 


"They are re leatly Spanish and 


is almost certain, 
FARROW. Add: ‘M.E. faryen; the pp. ivarzed occurs in the 


Ὦ spelt iuerawed, p, 204, 1.12." 


Aenbite of Inwyt p. Gr, 1 a9; ape 

FATHOM. ME. fadom in Tyrwhitt’s spelling; fedme would be 

better; the Six-text edition has the readings fadme, Μάννα fadmes, 
For the d sound, cf, M. E fader father. 


yer 


OM Lg, ‘In saying that ‘the Irish feall is eh compute 
with L. fallere,’ it is as well to add, ‘because an initial s has 
lost in both cases.’ Otherwise, this would not be the case, since 
‘an initial Irish f=Lat. u, as in fear=L. wir, A reference to the 
article Fail (to which I duly refer), will shew this. I think we may 
mark the word as (F., = Low Lat.,<C.). 
FELT. Add: Swed. and Dan. jit. 
FERRULE. Still earlier, we have E. wyroll, to explain F. 
sirolle, in Palsgrave. 
FERRY. Add: Dan. ferge, to ferry; also « ferry. + Swed. 
farja, the same. ᾿ 
ΟἿ. This artitle is wholly wrong; the derivation 
belongs to M.E. feten, pt. t. fette, pp. fet, to fetch, or bring ( (Gee 
Stratmann, p. 201), which has certainly been confused with fetch. 
Thus Shak. has fet in the sense of fetch, Hen. V, iii. 1.18. But 
it is remarkable that, notwithstanding the similarity in sense and form 
between fetch and fei, there is probably no etymological connection 
between words, Fet has been explained; viz. from A.S. 
feion and the 4/ PAD. It remains to to prPlin fitch, the article ce 
which should stand thus: δ ταὶ δὶς 
Ῥ. Plowman, B. ii. 180, pre ied t. fehte, i fae Rob. e 
‘Brune (Stratmann), fete, Layamon, 6460.— A. 8. S μείω Gen, xviii. 
20. Allied to A.S. facian, to wish to 
i a τα. dene a κῶν derived from, the αἱ sl fe (stem 
fac-), a space of time (hence prob. opportunity), rein 367; οἵ 
atte or space ἔτ Luke, xxiv. 15 pace is ε 
fac is cognate witl fack, & compartment (space), 
ce} from the Teut. base FAH =4/ PAK, to = 
fi. 169. ‘Allied to Fair. It would seem, from thit 
sense of A.S, fac was suitable space or time; hen 
an to ty 10 gets and so to fetci 
TED τον" Add: Dan. feide, a quarrel; feide, to war upon. + 
Swed. "rags to make war “at fed dias a feud (Tauchnitz, Eng.- 
τ sega ( 


‘Swed. portion), former! sgren). 4 This fegd is 
auite ast ἀξία fom ὃ , fatality, which is allied to E. Jey. 
UB (2). Dele all” £4 jowing Low Lat. feudum, a fiel, I en- 


ate adj. feudalis the older word. 


Lat. feudum is on O. H.G. μάν, feko, 
cattle goods ( (cognate with Ἐ fy ἐάσας το be ‘generally ἐρνιτὰ τὰ 
upon, ‘The difficulty is with the ὦ, which possibly occurs again 
“alla allodial. 1 cannot pretend to solve it. 

FEY. Add: Swed. feg, cowardly, fegd, fatality, decree of fate; 

cowardly, 
trike set remaris on Feud (2) above 

FILB (:), 1. 2. For fol vend * AS. fal’, There is good 
authority for it; 94. ‘Lima, διό! Mone, Quellen, 
P. 367. 
BLLIAL, U3, 4, For ‘4 fia, daughter read ‘fia, a daughter’ 
FILL, Ly. ἔστ. refs read Swed pita " 
WIN. Τὰς Μ. Ε, form is finne; Stratmann gives 5 references, 50 


tirely tirely give up up this notion of making 


"| flambaat, i.e. flaming (from its colour). 
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that it is not so rare as I thought. ‘Fynns of a fysche, piana; 
Prompt. Parv. 
1. M.E, fin (with long i); written fya, K. Alisaunder, 2657; 
in the passage cited, from P. Plowman, B. ii. 9, the form is fimeste, 
lative. 

IR. The Swed. i fog xfer: Sire is only used in composition, 
and in oblique cases (]. N. ). Furw is the only form given 
in Wid (1788). 

Fake. ct Swed. dial. flag, a thin slice, also spelt flak (Rietz); 
Dan, sne snow-flake ; sneeflokker, small flakes of snow. 
LAMINGO, See Ν᾽ an Ὁ. 6 8. ii. 326, 450, 478; ili. 35, 78, 
29,1381 especially at the last reference. I Femarkable that. in 
Span. flamenco, the -enco is not ἃ usual Span. suffix. The name seems 
to have arisen in Provence, where the bird was called fammant or 
This Prov. flammant must 
‘have been confused with F. Flamand, a Fleming, a native of Flan- 
ders, because the 8, and Port. fl Aamengo p properly mean a 
Fleming. In Blateau’s Port. Dict. (1713), we find flas a native 
of Flanders, and flamengo or flamenco, a flamingo, which he wrongly 
imagines to have'come from Flanders, whereas it is abundant chiefly 
in Sicily, Spain, and the S. of France. See the whole of Mr. 
Picton’s article. The word may be marked as (Span. or Port..= 
Prov.,=L.). In Urquhart’s Rabelais, II. i., the bird is called a faman 


(Davies). 

FLARE. Note slto Swed. flasa, to frolic, sport; answering to 

E. dial. to flare up. 

FLA‘ It may be better to consider this as a Low G; 

form.=O. Du. flatteren, fletteren, ‘to flatter or to sooth up one 

Hexham. Allied to reat fare. to fawn upon. The O. flater 

is of course, closely allied but may likewise be considered ‘as of 
G. origin. 1 still think that the bases FLAK and FLAT are 

Souieseae’ and that the forms cited from Swedish are to the 


point. 
‘FLBA, |. 2. For ‘A.S. ; S. fled, fle.” Th 
fein (= = Shropshire E. Neal σαν ὦ Δ ὃ Δ. beedtome αν, ΕΝ 


1. 266, 1. 2. 
LEB. Dr. Stratmann remarks that flee may be the M. E. leon; 
and the pt. t. ledde requires an infinitive feden, for which we actually 
find flede, Myrc, Duties of a Parish Priest, 1. 1374. Bat I suspect 
that’ this’ infinitive was coined from fledde, and that fledde was 
suggested by the Icel. A¥bi, pt. τ. of fia, to fly. In any case, flee is 
but a variant of fy. 

FLWECE. For‘A.S. fys, read + A.S, fijs’ It is 
(neut. accus.), with the various readings flys (=/ljs) an 
Laws of Ine, § 69, in Thorpe, Anc. Laws, i146, note 23. 

FLEER.” Under fina, Kictz gives flira as an φύει form in 
Swed. dialects. 

FLIRT. Note also the Α. 8. εἰ 
getwance;’ Mone, Quellen, p. 
Ἰὰ p. 3403 indraticans, Inmubians, ticgend 

fiends P. 356. Also the cognate Swed. lard, ‘deceit, 
artifice, vani tisBiog nea, fare med lard, to use deceitful 
(Tauchnitz ict.). This is plain speaking as to what to flirt means. 

FLOAT. The pres. pt. flotigende of the rare A.S. verb flotian, 

to float (as a ship), occurs in the Parker MS. of the Α. 8. Chronide, 


iy ras 


tnno 1031. The verb οιῖαα, to float, and the sb, ate, α ship. are 
both derived from floi-en, pp. of the strong verb fledtam, already 
given, 


'FLOUT. Not (Du,), but (Du. Fool). 
,UMMERY, |. 4. For lymaows read lymas. 

FLUSH (1). i. E. flosch, a flood, ‘oF flow of blood, Alexander, 
ed. Stevenson, 2049. We there read that, in a battle, there was so 
much bloodshed that “foles [foals, horses] ferd in the flosches to the 

telakis.” 

FLUSH (3). See the note to Flush (1) above. 

FLY. In the sense of carriage for hire, it seems to have been 
first applied to ‘a nouvelle kind of four-wheel vehicles drawn by ἃ 
man and an assistant . . they are denominated flys, a name first given 
by a gentleman at the Pavilion [at Brighton) upon their first intro- 
duction in 1816;’ Wright's Brighton Ambulator, 1818, quoted in 
Davies, Supp. Glossary. 

FOAM, The A.S. fém answers better to M.H.G. frim, foam, 

iven under the form ‘vein in Wackernagel. Cf. also Russ. piesa, 
ae The A.S. fam, Russ. piena, Skt. phena, seem be due 
toa “root / SPI; the L. spuma 
Standing for spoima, May not 


is ‘explained by Fick, iii. 169, as 
wee, «SPL have been a byform of 
‘FOE, |. 2. For ‘A.S. fedgan,’ read ‘A. S. fe 
ΩΣ ‘The word ΩΣ κατὰ ts thin teense οἱ εἰν 
is not in any way allied to the verb fofold, It occurs as A. 
in John, x. 1, as already cited; but this is contracted from 


fold, 


fald, 
an older 
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form falod; see Leo's Glossar. Perhaps falod meant ‘protected by 
palings,’ and is connected with Icel. fol (gen. falar), a thin board, 


*FORFEND. For (Hybrid; F. and E.), read (Hybrid; E. 
and F.). 

FORGE, The old sense is curiously illustrated by the mention 
οἵ Joseph, Mary's husband, as being ‘a forgere of trees, that is to 
seie, a wrighte;’ Wiclif, Works, ed. Amold, ii. 19. 

FORLOEN. In the phr. forlorn Aope, hope means a troop: 
see Hope (2). The F. ‘enfans perdus is also represented 
by ‘axl. or 50 forlorn boyet,” Life of Lord Grey (Camden Soc.), p. 19. 

FORM, { 5.” Strike out perform, which is not related. 

FORMIDABLE. Prof. Postgate suggests the GHAR, a 
simpler form of ψ' GHARS, to bristle; for which see Horror. 
This gives to 4/GHAR the sense ‘to bristle,’ as distinct from 
GHAR, to grind. This is probable; and is well supported bj 
the Lat. ἐγ, for Aer, a hedgehog, Gk. χήρ. See U1 whic! 
ought, accordingly, to be referred to o/'GHAR, to bristle, not to 
the longer form GHARS. 

FORTY. For ‘Swed. fratie? read ' Swed, fyratio.” 

FOUNT (1). After this word, insert ‘ Fount (2) ; see Font (2). 

FRAMFOLD. Add that W. fromfol is compounded of W. from, 
testy, and foi, foolish ; -fol is not ἃ mere suffix. (A. L. Mayhew.) 

FHAY (3), For the correction of the etymology, ae note on 


Affray (above). 
FRI .. Can F- fricasser be derived from Ital fracassare, 
ieces? See Fracas. 
(1). Thycke mantels of fryse they weare ;’ Roy, Rede 
Me, ed. Arber, p82, 1.14 (an. 1528): spelt ret and δε τη Paston 
Letters, i. 83 (about αἰ. 1449). See note oa Fris (below). 
+FRITILLARY, a genus of liliaceous plants. (L.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1706. Called Frettellaria in Bacon, Essay 46 (Of Gardens). 80 
called because the corolla is shaped’ something like a dice-box. 
Englished from late Lat. fritillaria, coined from L. fritillus, a dice- 
box. 
FRIZ, 


‘to break in 


δ Sce Cathal Anglicum, ed. Herrtage, p. 58, 

Ἢ jolicon Anglicum, ed. Her . 88. note 1, p. 
142, note 2. The quotations there given render ‘ke derivation δ 
“δια from frieze (1) absolutely certain. 

FRY (2), spawn of fishes, Dele the remark in the last line. The 
F. frai is a verbal sb. from ἤγαγεν = L. fricare ; see Scheler, &c. Thus, 
notwithstanding the remarkable coincidence in form and sense be- 
tween E. fry and F. frai, there is absolutely no etymological con- 
nection, It adds one more to the number of such instructive 


instances 

FUMBLE. For ‘Swed. famle,’ read ‘Swed. famia.’ There is also 
Swed. fumla, to fumble, answering exactly to the E. word. 

‘FUN. InN. and Q. 3 8. viii. 77, correspondent endeavours to 
shew that fun was in use ‘ before 1724” by quoting two lines without 
any reference whatever! (The etymology there given from M. E. 
fonnen can hardly be right; as I have already said.) Its Celtic origi 
is farther suggested by the expression " sic fun ye never saw’ in what 

fesses to the original version of ‘The Battle of Harlaw,’ 
Formerly sung in Aberdeenshi For this ballad, see N. and Q. 3S. 
vii aga, where it was frat printed, in 1865. 

FUNNEL. M.E. funelle, Catholicon ‘Anglicam (about 1483). 

_ FURBISH. To be marked as (F., = O.H.G.). | The pp. four 
boshid (better fourbishid) occurs as early as in Wyclif, Works, ed. 
Amold, i. 224, 1. 4. 

‘Not (F.), but (F.,=Arab.). 

FURNACE. To be marked as (F.,<L.). 

FURROW. Add: Dan. γε, a furrow, alsp as verb, to furrow. 

}Swed. fara, the same. ΜΝ ᾿ 
FURZE. | The comparison with Gael preas is probably wrong. 
FUSS. οἱ, Swed. dal. fs, eager, Swed. Sranvusig, mn, αν. 

The Swed. verb fuska, to bungle, . fuske, to bungle at, seems to 

belong here. ᾿ 


*GALINGALE, the τ root of a plant. (F., = Span, = 
Amb), ΜΈ, galingale, Chaucer, CT. 383. © O.F. galingal®, not 
authorised, but it must have occurred, as the form garingal is com- 
mon, and the usual later F, form is galangue, as in Colgrave. — Span. 

the same. — Arab. ἐλαίαν, galingale;, Rich. Dict. p. 625. 
id to be of Pers. origin. See Devic, Supp. to Littré; Marco Polo, 
ed. Yule, ii. 181. 

G. ", 1.9. The form of the base of Goth. gailjan is 

rather GIL. 


GALLIAS. Not (F.), but (F.,<Ital.). 
GALLON. | See also Gill (3). 
GALLOON. Prob. from F. galon, as in Cotgrave; the F. word 
being sppareatiy, borrowed from Spanish. ΤῸ be marked as (Ε΄, 
—Span.). 
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*GALORE, abundantly, in plenty. (C.) Also spelt gelore. gilore 
in Jamieson, and golore inTodd's Javnson Proxim eae dre 
Grose (1790). = Irish goleor, suificien'ly; where go is a particle 
which, when prefixed to an adjective, renders it an adverb, and Jeor, 
adj. means sufficient; Gael. gu leor, or gu leoir, which is precisely 


the same. 

*GALT, also GAULT, 2 series of beds of clay and marl. 
(Scand.) Α modem geological term. Prov. E. galf, clay, brick- 
carth, Sufolk (Halliwell), [Of Seand. origins the’ spelling gault is 
phonetic.) = Norweg. gaid, hard ground, a place where the ground 
is trampled hard by frequent treading, also a place where snow is 
trodden hard; Icel. gald, hard snow, also spelt galdr, gaddr. @ In 
no way allied to Icel. gaddr (for gasdr*), a goad. 

GANG (2), to go. (Scand) ἴα Barbou's Bruce, i. 276, iv. 193, 


x.4a1.—Icel. ganga, to go; see Go. 
GARMENT “For (Εν - 0. , 60, read “(ὅν = OLowG.)? 


See Garnish. 

GAS. For this word, see Van Helmont, Ortus Medicine, Am- 
sterdam, 1648, p. 73 (N. and Q. 3 S. vii. 111). 

GATE. This article is not sufficiently explicit. There are really 
tw words of this form, close related ; one being E., the other of 
Scand. origin, They should be thus distinguished. A. Mod. E. gate, 
ἃ door, opening, M.E. 3ale, yate, Α. 8. Eth oemte with Icel. gat, 
Du. gat; from the common Tent. type GATA, a neuter noun. 8Β. 
Mod. E. gate, chiefly in the North, a way, path, street; Icel. gata, 
Swed. gata, Dan. gade, cognate with Gott καίω, G. gasse, ἃ WAY, 
street; from the common Teut. type GATWAN, a feminine noun. 
The distinction appears in the Lowl Scotch “gang yer gate and 
steek the yett ahint ye.’ (Suggested by A. 1. Mayhew; I had already 
made the distinction, but it is worth while to make it still clearer. 


"1.6. For "1869, read ‘ 1849." 
to make, which seems 


tal, =L=Gk) In Bacon, 
. irée, germander (Cotgrave). = 
Ital. calamandrea, germander Sey the, cone jon change from δ τ). 
jiny (White). = 


qi 

GERM. x 

better. This allies it to L. ereare, ες. 
/ERMAND: 


GHOST. Add: Swed. gaxt, evil spirit, ghost; gdttar «ξοία dir 


springa, ‘ satyrs shall dance there,’ Isaiah xiii, 21 (Widegren). 
GIAOUB. Add: another view is that the word is of Semitic 
origin. Thus Zenker, in his Dictionnaire Turc-Arabe-Persan, gives 


Tork. kéfir, an infidel, adding * vulgarly jawr.’ Tt would thus a 

that Gio? isa Tarkich ΕΣ ΟῚ οἱ the Arab. ἐφῆν, whence the 
Tork. λάβε is plainly borrowed. Rich. Arab. Dict. has kdfir, denyi 
God, an infidel, pagan, impious wretch Cf. Arab. kafr, denyi 

which is (I suppose) the root; Rich. Diet, pp. 1163, tags. See Ν᾽ 
and Q. 6 8. ii, 252. 


(BERISH. We may simply explain gibder as a frequentative 
It makes but ittle diference. fea 


οἵ gibe.q. v. 


dial. gippa, 
@ Ad 


᾿ f. Dan. gifte, to give away in marriage, giftes, to 
be married, tilgif, something Giventin addition ; ‘Swed ley, per- 
don, hemgift, a dower. 

GILD, 1.2. The statement that A.S. gyldan is ‘ only found in the 
sense to pay,’ is wrong ; nor is gildan, to pay, the same word. We 
find gegyidem, gilt, used to translate the Lat. deaurato, Ps. xliv. 11, 
ed. Spelman. Gyidan is regularly formed (by vowel-change of ὁ 
irom A. 5. gold, gold; the vowel o standing for original », as 
in Goth. gulth, gold.’ In 1.5, dele the reference to guild, 

q@l 1. 5. Dele ‘cf. Irish ceile, δὲς, ;’ there is no relation 
between Irish giol/a and Irish ceile. 

GINGER. The earliest forms are A.S. gingiber, gingifer, bor- 
rowed directly from Latin; see Gloss. to A.S. Leechdoms, vol. iii. 

gmp (1). Add: Swed. gjorda, to gird. 

ΤΕ ΌΤΙ, 1. 3. For ‘G. gértel,' read ‘G. giirtel.’ 

GIRTH. ' Add: Swed. gjord, a girth. 

GLEAM, 1. 2. Dele ‘or glam, accent uncertain.’ It is certainl; 
gldm, both as coming from a base gli- and as answering to Mod. 
gleam with α long vowel. 

GLEAN. Ci. the Α. 8. gloss: ‘manipulos, gilman;’ Mone, 
Quellen, p. 379. See also Catholicon Anglicum, p. 158, note 4. 

GLITTHR cl AS. glitian. " Rutilare, glitian ;” Mone, Quellen, 


P- 355. 
GLOBS (2), 1. 4. For ‘P. Plowman, B.,’ read ‘P. Plowman, C.’ 
GLOW. Though the A. . gléwan is rare. we find examples of it, 
The res. part. gliwende occu in Allfric’s Homilies, i. 424, last line, 
and in Α. 5. Leechdoms, ii. 216, 1.1. It is not a weak verb,.as is sup- 


Sr 
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posed; for I have found the pt. t. gleéw in Alfric’s Lives of Saints, ὃ GROUNDSEL, |.1. For “spelt grownsoyle, grunsel, greneswwel in 
vins.” 


vii. 240. 566 my edition, p. 184. 
GLOZB. Not (F.,=L.), but (F.,<L.,<Gk.). 
GLUT, 1.4. For Skt. gri;' read “Skt. grt.’ 

GNARL. The A.S.verb is rather gayrian than gnyrran; the 
pres, part. gnyrende occurs, to translate Lat. stridentes; A.S. Leech- 
doms, iii. 210,}. 12. But the word is net quite certain ; Mr. Cockayne 
adds the note, ‘ I read grinende.’ 

GOAL, |. 10. It may be better to leave out the reference to 
prov. E, wallop, which appears to be, etymologically, much the same 
as gallop; see Gallop. 

GOOD, last line. Dele good-bye ; for it is allied to god, q. v. 

GOSPEL. There is an earlier instance of the alteration of god- 
spell into gédspell than the one given from the Ormulum. In a Voca- 
bulary of the 11th century, we find: ‘Euvangelium (sic), id est, 
¥onum nuntium, god-spel;" the accent being wnmarked ; Wright's 
Voc. i. 75. Doubtless, this reasonable alteration is very old, but 
Grein's argument remains sound, viz. that we must account for the 
Tcel. and O. H. G. forms. 

“GRACE, |. 7. Dele Doublet, charity. 

GRAIL (2). Not (F.,=L.), but (F.,.=L.,=Gk.). 

GRAPPLE. Not(F), but ΜΉ ΘΟ τν 

GRAVY, Il. 3 and 4. For‘167' read 166; and for ‘63° read ‘62.’ 

*GREENGAGH, a kind of plum. This stands for green Gage, 
where Gage is a personal name. it is the French plum called 
ἴα grosse Reine Claude, and is written as Green Gage in P. Miller, 
Gardener's Dictionary, 7th ed. 1759, 8.v. Prunus, There is also a 
blue Gage and a purple Gage. ‘Plum; of the many sorts, the follow- 
ing are good: Green and ue ‘gage, Fotheringham,’ &c. ; C. Marshall, 
Introd. to Gardening, 1796, p. 350. In R. Hogg’s Fruit Manual, 4th 
ed. 1875, it is said to have been introduced ‘at the beginning of the 
Yast century, by Sir T. Gage, of Hengrave Hall, near Bury, who 
procured it from his brother, the Rev. John Gage, a Roman Catholic 
Priest then resident in Paris.” The following account is more explicit, 
and gives the name as Sir William Gage. In Hortus Collinsonianus, 
P. 60, are some Memoranda by Mr. Collinson, written 1759-1765, 
where is the following entry. ‘On Plums. Mem. I was on ἃ visit to 
Sir William Gage, at Hengrave, near Bury: he was then near 70, 
He told me that he first brought over, from France, the Grosse Reine 
Claude, and introduced it into England ; and in compliment to him 
the Plam was called the Green Gage; this was about the year 1725,’ 
(.A.H. Murray.) B. Tt must be added, that Mr. shews 
that there is reason for supposing that this plum was known in Eng- 
Jand at least a century earlier than the above date, but was then called 
the Verdock, from Ital. verdockia, obviously derived from verde 
(ὦ wiridis), green. But this does not affect the etymology of the 
Present name. 

GEIDDLE. The spelling gredyron, for gridiron, occurs in Bury 


‘Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 153 (4.0. 1559). 
GEIMALEIN, Hot (ES ταν fem Heb.), but (E.; and 
©.H.G.). By a singular oversight 1 have given M. E. Malkin as 
being a dimin. of Mary, but it is certainly in, of Maud, as ex- 
plained in my note to Piers Plowman, C. fi. ‘Mallyne, or Mawt, 
Propyr name, Molt, Mawde, Matildis, Matilda ;’ Prompt. Parv. Thus 
the word is of O.H.G. origin; from O. H.G. madt-Ailt, used as a 
proper name. Here makt means ‘might,’ cognate with E. might ; 
and Ailt means ‘battle,’ cognate with A. S. hild, battle. 
“GRISLY. There is a difficulty about the A.S. forms; there are 
forms which point to a base GRUS, viz. begrorene, gryre, gryrelte, 
whilst others point to a base GRIS, viz. dgrtsan. ΜΥ supposition 
that ἀρνία if put for dgrjean, is hardly tenable; for we πὰ the 
pit agree in Rob. of Glouc. p. 549, 1.13, and agras in Layamon, 
. 11976 ; see Stratmann, s. v. agrisen. Other languages support the 
theory that there must have been two forms ofthe base. 1. From the 
base GRUS we have G. graus, horror, gravsen, to cause to shudder, 
Μ.Η. Ο. gris, horror, &c.; also, from a shorter base GRU, we have 
G. graven, M. H. G. griien, imapers. verb, to shudder, graulich, gré 
lich, hideous, Dan. ἐν horror, terror; see Gruesome. 3. Agait 
from the base GRIS we may deduce O. Du. grijselick, horrible (1 
ham), O. H. G. grisenlich (Graff, iv. gor) ; and cf. Swed. graslig, Dan. 
esselig, hideous, horrible. Kichthofen gives O. Fries. grislik in 
is Dictionary, but gryslik in his text. ere has evidently been 
considerable confusion of the forms. 
GRIST, 1.5. For gristbitan, read gristbitian. 
GRoats. 


or army. 
¢ Υ. 


Levins,’ read ‘spelt greneswel in δ΄ forms gronmoyle, 
grunsel are forms of growndsill, a threshold, as shewn by their Latin 
equivalents Aypotheron, Aypothyron. The editor's interpretation is, for 
once, wrong. 

GUTED, 1.0. Dele the reference to. gold, which is not related, 
The Α. 5. gildan should have been described as being ἃ strong verb, 
pt. t. geald, pp. golden, as explained under Yield. 


HACK (1). The pt. t. té-saccode, from an infin. té-haccian, 
occurs in 8. Veronica, ed, Goodwin (Cambridge, 1851), p. 36, 1. 22. 
(T.N. Toller.) 

‘*HAGGIS, 2 dish commonly made in a sl maw, of the 
minced lungs, heart, and liver of the same animal. (E.; with F. suffix.) 
M.E. Aagas, Aageys, Aakkys, Prompt. Parv. Also “spelt kaggas, 
hagges, hakeys ; seé notes to Prompt. Parv., and to the Cathelcon 
Anglicum, 369; also the account in Jamieson, It answers to the 
F, Aachis, ‘a hachee, a sliced gallimaufry, or minced meat;’ Cot. And 
itay to have been formed, in imitation of this F.sb.,directly from 

hack, to cut small, of which a common Lowland Sc. form is 
hag, appearing also in the E. frequentative haggle; see Haggle (1). 
And see Hash. Cf. also Delish, minced. meat, and ΣΝ 
‘aks un ρίῶλε, αὶ kind of hash or mince. 4 The Gael. taigeis, 
a merely borrowed from English, ¢ being put for & 


For ‘ Later Aayl (by loss of 3 or w)’ read * Later 


BB'S, 
lamieson). 
@), 1 a. 


λαγὶ (by loss of ¢, as in A. S. kagl, for kagal, and vocalisation of 3).” 
ΤᾺ 1. 4, insert accents on the first syllables of the Gk. words. 
For bei, read bel 


HATL (2), 1. 5, first 
(a), HAUL, No 
shews that it must have been 
haul. This F. word was borrowed, ‘Scandin: H 
cf. Swed. Aala, Dan, Aale, also O. H.G. Aalén, as already given. It 
makes no difference in the ultimate result, or in the root, the A.S. 
Aolian being c ite with the Scand. and G. words, The F. Aaler 
occurs in the 12th cent. as a nautical word (Littré). 
T, Dele ‘Aalt!, inter). orig. imap. of verb.’ See below. 
*HALT (2), as sb., a sudden stop; asa verb, to stop quickly at 
the word of command, (Ital,—G.) ‘And in their march soon made 
a Aait;’ Sir W. Davenant, The Dream, st. 19. A military term. 
Dr. Murray says it first came in as an Ital. term, without initial 4; 
and Richardson quotes the form alt from Milton, P. L. vi. 532, 
where mod. editions have Aalt.— Ital. alto; as in fare alto, to make = 
halt, to stop.=G, Aait, halt! lit. hold! from Aalten, to hold, check, 
cognate with E, Hold (1),q.v. The word has passed, from G., 
into several 


30,’ read * Luke, xxi, 30." 
It does occur in A.S,, the form being hearge. 1 find 
the gloss: ‘Herculus, hearge ;” Wiight’s Voc. ii. 43,col. 2. This is 
Brecisely the right A-S. form; T suppose the Low Lat. Aerealu is a 
lerivative of Low Lat. Aercja, a barrow, due to Lat. irpex. 
‘TCH. The dat. Aecce occurs in Thorpe’s Dij 
Evi Saxonici, P25, 111. (T.N. Toller.) 
HECTOR, |. 3. For Ἕκτωρ, read Ἕκτωρ. 
HEDGE. The M.E. kegge properly answers to A.S. kecg*, like 
edge = A.S. ecg ; but the form has not been found. The closely allied 
A. S. hege does not account for the form sedge, but only for the M. E. 
λεὶ or Aai, spelt Δαν in the Rom, of the Rose, L 54; see Aay in 
Halliwell. 
HELL, La, For‘ Α. 8. Ael, Aelle, gen. Aelle,’ read ‘ A.S. hel, hell, 
. belle? 
TEPTARCHY, 1.5. For éwra, read ἑπτά. 
HERONSHAW. In the first sense, it may be marked as (F., 
-0.H.G.). In the second, as (Hybrid ; F.,—O. H. G. ; and Scand.). 
I owe'to Mr. Nicol two important corrections ; (1) that O. F. Aeron 
geau, though not found, is a perfectly correct and possible formation, 
like Hongeaiz, a young lion, from fion; (2) that the F. suffix -peax 
might easily become “4. ἘΞ steve; cL Μ Ἐν bewtee (still pronounced 
beu-ti) from F. Beauté, Since I first wrote’ this note, I find that Mr. 
Herrtage has at last actually found the O.F. Aerouncel (the true 
ginal of Aerongeau) in the Liber Custumarum, p. 304. See Cath- 


olicon Anglicum, p. 184, note 8. 

HERRING. ‘if herring is so called with reference to the fah 
appearing in large shoals, cl. W. ysgadan, herrings, from cad, a host 
(D. Silvan Evans.) 


iplomatarium 
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and exuitation;’ Humphrey Clinker, 1771, ii. 50 (Davies). 

IDB (4), 1. 8. For ‘no 240,’ read ‘no. 243." 

HIERARCHY. Spelt yerarcky, Skelton, Dethe of the Erle of 
Northumberlande, 211. 

‘HIVE. But we actually find an Α. 5. Aife, prob. for Affe.‘ Al- 
vearia, Ay/a; alvearii, Ay/e ;’ Mone, Quellen, PP. 888, 384. 

HO! (2). Not (F.), but (F., =O. Low G.). 

HOG. The Celtic origin of this word is, after all, very doubtful, 
though it is the one most usually given. I think it is better to 
adopt the ition of E. Miiller, who connects it with the verb to 
hack, It seems to me to be derived from the Lowland Scotch hag, 
to cut (a weakened form of Aack), whence also haggle and haggis. 
This is well bome out by M.E. Aogge, ‘maialis, est enim porcus 
carens testiculis;' Catholicon Anglicum, p. 187. Mr. Herrtage 
cites from Baret: ‘a barrowe hog, a gilt or gelded hog, maialis" 
also Aog-pigs, barrow-pigs, Whitby Glossary. Hence we may ex- 
plain Aog, a young sheep, Aog-colt, ἃ yearling colt, and the other 
similar prov. E. forms in iwell, such as Aogat, a two-year old 
sheep, Aoggaster, ἃ boar in its third year, Aogget, a sh 
after it Las passed ite first. year) hoggeed. which 
explains by ‘a yong shepe,’ Aoglin, ἃ boar. So also prov. 
Aacksk, a boar (Fliigel) ; from hacken, to cut. The suggested W. 
rigin is plainly inadequate, At the same time, the derivation from. 
ack is by no means proved as yet. 

HOLM. "1 think section Ὑ may be omitted ; and I doubt whether 
Curtius can be right, The A.S. sol follows so easily from A.S. 
hol-en, pp. of λείαν, to hide, that it seems best to keep to the solution 
in section B. 


or colt 
ve 


HO! . I am told that Dutch etymologigts explain the 
yond as Aolicdand, ie. woodland ; see Holt. jae word othe as 
early as 1502. * of] Aolland or ony other lynnen cloth con- 
tgpeth ἀκ οί; ‘Apous ron. ed. TIP. 206. 
‘OLLYHOCKS. Spelt Aolyhocks, Ben Jonson, Pan's Annj- 


vel 1. 29. 

HOMICIDE, To be marked as(F.,=L.). In 1.6, for Scissors, 
read Schism. 

HONEY. | Haning is the Swed. form given in Widegren (1788); 
he also gives honing. The Tauchnitz Dict. gives honung in the 
Swed.-Eug, pert, but Adning in the Eng-Swed. part. Usually (Lam 
told) Aoning. 

HONEY SUCELE. Spelt honi-sowai?; Wyclif, Works, ¢d. 


Amold, ii. 5,1. 6. 
HOOP (3), 1.5. Dele ‘which is the true E. form.’ 
HOP (2). | We find: ‘volubilis major, Aoppe;" where Aoppe is an 


Old Westphalian (Old Saxon) form; Mone, Quellen, p. 294. The 
word appears as early as in Arnold's Chronicle, (ab. 1502), in the pl. 
form hoppis or hoppys, ed. 1811, pp. 236, 246 ; and they are frequently 
mentioned in the Northumberland Household Book, 1512. See 
Catholicon Anglicum, p. 28, note 8, In the first instance, it occurs 
in what seems to be a list of imparts, doubtless from Holland, 
-HOUSINGS. The term souss, is of rather early occurrence. It 
gocurs in the Catholicon Anglicam, spelt awe (4.1483), _ Mr 
Herrtage refers to the Household and Wardrabe Expenses of Edw. 
1, ed. Furnivall, p43; bot the MS. refered to is only a ery late 
translation from the French, made in 16or. 

HOVER. I understand that Prof. Rhys takes the W. hoffo to be 
borrowed from E. Thus the derivation given is quite correct. 

HOW (1). March makes Α. 5. Ai and A.S, Aw precisely the 
same word. See Why. 

HOWL. Add: Dy. ἀνέρι. + Icel. fla, + Dan. Ayle.-+ Swed. gla, 


to howl. 

HUBBUB. Not (E.), but (F.,—Tent.). In 1. 4, for‘ A.S. τοόρ, 
an outcry,’ read “ Ε. houper, to hoop unto, or call afar off; Cot. See 
‘Whoop and Hoop (2 


For Awmeliteit, read Aumiliteit. 
. HURDYGURDY. Compare ‘Aarryng and garryg,’ i.e. snatl- 
ing and growling, used by Trevisa see Spec of English, ed. Morris 


and Shetty 24 oe g ably) in Bale, K 
HURL . It first occurs ly) in Bale, 
Johan, ed. Collier, B.S Lar (ral yee 
HUSBAND. For ‘see Bondman,’ read ‘ see Bondage.’ 
HUSSAR. The Hungarign word grsz, twenty, will be found in 
Dankovsky, Magyar Lexicon, ed. 1833; see pp. 462, 469. He algo 
ives Hung. Auszdr, meaning (1) a keeper of geese, and (2) a hussar 
an. It is worth noting that these appear to be quite distingt 
words; Auszdr, a hussar, is from Ader, twenty, as already’ given ; but 
in the sense of keeper of geese, the word is not Hungarian, but Sla- 
vonic, being plainly ‘allied to Russ, guse, a 
-HUSSIF. Correctly spelt Aussy in Richardson's Pamela (1741), 
δὰ 1811, 1.163: ὙΠ ον ἀτορὶ purposely my Aus.” (Davies) “fhe 
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‘HEYDAY Q). Smollett actually writes : ‘in the Aigh-day of youth | M. E. term was nedylle-howse, or nedyl-hows; Catholicon’Anglicum, 


Ῥ. 250. 
HYPOTENUSE. To be marked as (F.,=L.,=Gk.). 
IGUANA. Called a guano in 1588 ; see Arber's English Gamer, 

ii, 123, last line. 

ILIAD, |. 3. For ‘crude form,’ read ‘stem.’ 

*IMBROGLIO. (Ital.) Moder in Webster. = Ital. imbroglio, 
perplexity, trouble, intrigue. = Ital. imbrogliare, to entangle, lex, 
confuse. = Ital. im- (for in), in; broglio, a broil, confusion; see 
Broil (2), remarked upon at p. 782 above. 

IMPAIR, |. 1. For ‘weaker,’ read ‘ weaken.’ 

IMPOSE. ‘See note on Compose (above). 

IMPOSTHUME. We also find apasteme; see Davies, Supp. 
Glossary. This is directly from the Lat. form. 

INDENT. Certain indenturee trypartyte indenlyd ;? Bury Wills, 
ed. Tymms, p. SRA? 1480). 

INDIOTIO! > 1. 5. For ‘Meczentius,’ read ‘ Maxentius.’ The 
mistake is in Haydn, whom I quote correctly. 

INF, CLM. E. ἡ 


ἡ E. infamous, apparently in the sense of dark, 
non-illustrious; Wyclif, Works, 1. τό. 
INGOT, 1.8, For ingjéta, read 


INK. For'(F,-L) real ΟΣ, τα “ΘΚ, See the context. 
INKLE. ‘Threde [thread] and Inbyii;’ Arnold's Chron. p. 237 


(about 1502) 
TnsoLenn, Lg. Dele See 


Solemn. 
INSTIL, 1.4.’ For Still (3), read Stil (2). 
INTOXICATE. The root is TAKSH, extension of TAK. See 
Technical. 


TOTA. Not (Gk.), but {Gk = Heb. 

TPECACUANHA.. The Brazilian name is said to be ipecos- 
guen, oF smaller roadside sick-making plant ;” Atheneum, Jan. 18, 
£879, p. 8. 

TRON-MOULD ; see MOULD (3), p. 795. 
IRRECONCILABLE, To be matked as (F.,=L). 


JABBER, |.1. For‘ Former,’ read ‘ Formerly.” 
JACKAL, 1.4. The reference to Heb. shi‘al would be better 
omitted. The suggestion is in Mahn's Webster, but is valueless. 
JADE (2), hard dark-green stone. (Span.,—L.) This word has 
been completly solved by Prof, Max Miler, ina letter to The Times, 
jan. 15, 1880. He says: * The jade brought from America was called 
y the Spaniards piedra de yjada [or ijada}, because for a long time it 
was believed to cure pain in the side. For similar reasons it 
was afterwards called lapis nephritis, nephrite,’ &c. This ijada be- 
came jada by loss of inital i, and ‘astly jade, the present Span. 
form. Again, ijada is α derivative from Lat. Πα, ply the groin, 


JAUNTY. The spelling jowsty is due to the verb jawnt, with 
which it was easily linked, but it seems better to suppose that the 
true origin of jaunty was French, and it may be marked as (F.,=L.). 
In this case, it is not really related to jaunt at all, but was merely 
confused with it. It was formerly spelt janty, the earliest example bei 

that given in Todd’s Johnson, which perhaps points to a suppot 

French origin. ‘Not every one that brings from beyond seas a new 
gin, or janty device, is therefore a philosopher ;’ Hobbes Considered 
(1662). So glso: ‘ This jantee Sleightness to tht French we owe ;* 
‘T. Shadwell, Timan, p. 71 (1688). In the Spectator, no. 203, ‘ ἃ janty 
part of the town’ means ‘a genteel part.’ Mr. Davies notes that it is 
often spelt janté or jantée, as if it were a F. word, and ‘still wore its 
foreign dress,” Thus Farquhar has: ‘Tora your head about with a 
janté sir;’ The Inconstant, Act1. 8. The explanation that it ‘wore 
its foreign dress’ is really no explanation, since there is no such word 
in French, and it is not easy to say how it came about. The F. jaxte 
means a felly of a wheel, which has clearly nothing to do with the 
matter, but Cotgrave notes that this jante was also spelt gente, 


ing confusion between init and jon-. The sufix -ὁ is mere 
peendct each and the word is fora pp. from a verb genter (there 
Being no such verb). y. The original isthe F. gent, asc, gente, 


fem.,‘ neat, spruce, fine, compt, well arranged, quaintly di also 
tie, pliant, soft, easie;” Cot. Or else we may suppose that janty is 
Kort forjantyl, an occasional Ἐ. spelling of gente” δ. These two 
explanations are practically identical, since Littré shows that F. 
is merely an adaptation of F. gentil, rather than an independent 
formation from L. genitus. We are thus led to consider janty as bein, 
a mere doublet of gentle or genteel, which are also identical. Cf. 
480 jimply Inc'd her genty waist; Burns, Bonie Ann. 
SENNETING. “In Hogg's Fruit Manual, 4th ed. p. 77, itis 
Fropoted to connect this WET, Jean, John. He cites ἔτοια ἢ. B. 
‘orta the following: *Est genus alterum {pomorum] quod quia cirea 
festum Divi Joannis maturiscit (sic), vulgus Melo de Sax. Giovanni 
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dicitur? And again, from 
nos prima maturantur, Sanct Jol 


Oppfell (sic), Latine, Preccocia 
mala dicuntur’ | Cotgr 


Pomme de 8. Jean, or Hastivel, a 
4 pple called the St. John’s apple.’ This leaves little doubt 
sto ultimate origin being from F. Jean. ‘There is also a pear 
called ‘Amiré Joannet, or Admiré Foannet, also rh, Jeanette, 
Petit St, Jean, in German rn, which ‘ripens“in July, so 
called from being ready for use in some parts of France about 
St. John’s day, the ath of June;’ Hogg's Fruit Manual, p. 361. 
Similarly the jenneting must have received its name from ‘bing ἢ in 
τος places Tipe on Ee John's day, though in England it is not ripe 
al July. As to the form of the word, it answers best to F. Jeanneton ; 
for, although this is a feminine form, we have just seen that the early 
pear is called both and Jeanette. It is much more likely that 
Jenseting = Feanneton, than that the suffix -ing was afterwards added, 

for no intelligible reason. 
JUST, 1.6. Dele See Adjust. 

JUNGLE. (Hind.,—Skt.) ‘Hind. Yangal, jungul (also in other 
dialects), ἃ forest a thicket, ‘any tract overrun with bushes or trees ;* 
i. H, Wilson, Gloss. of Indian Terms, p. 230. = Skt. jafigala, adj., 


desert (as already given). 
Some (1), “Even whole junds’ fll, being a kind of barks made 
like unto our ‘An Bog. Garner, ed Arber, ii, 125. This 
esurs it the scoot of Cavendb's voyage in 1586, written in 1588. 
The said junks were seen near Java. 

ATUTE, « substance resembling hemp. (Bengill. “Skt. ‘The 
jote of commerce is the product of two plants of the order of Tiiacea, 


ve has 


vie, corer capeularis and Corchors oliorina » . the leaves «are 
employed in medicine . . dried leaves prepared for this purpose being 
found ἴα almost every Hindu house in some districts of bengal - - Its 


recognition a5 a distinct plant [from hemp] dates from the year 1795, 
when Dr. Roxburgh, εὐ νεμτ να οἵ mi East India Company's 
Botanical Garden at Seebpoor, forwarded a bale cure by him- 


self, under its present name of jute ;’ Overland Mail, July 30, 1875, 
B 17 (which contains a long article on Jute). = Bengali jut, joot, ‘the 
ibres of the bark of the Corchorus olitorius, much used for making a 
coarse kind of canvas, and the common ganai bags; it is also some- 
times loosely applied to the plant;’ H. HAN, Wilson, Gloss. of Indian 
Terms, mse 243. = Skt.jata σὴν cerebral ), matted hair, as worn by 
god Gin and by ascetics, ence a braid; of which ἃ less usual 
rane is juta. It appears, from the Dict. by Bohtlingk and Roth, that 
this Skt. word was sometimes applied to the fibrous roots of a tree, 
descending from the branches, as in the case of the banyan, ὅς, 
Hence the extension of meaning to fibrous substances, and to jute. 
Cf. Malayélim jat, (1) the matted hair of Shiva or of Hindu ascetics, 
( the fibrous roots of a tree descending from the branches ; Bailey, 
Malayélim Dict., p. gor See also a letter by J. 8. Cotton in The 
Academy, Jan. 17, 18 


KERN (1), an Irish soldier. Dele the last 4 words. The deriva- 
tion is not from Irish cearn, a man, but from Irish ceatharnach, 9 
soldier (the # and ch being Bardly sounded). = Irish cath, a battle, 
whence also carhfear, a soldier (from fear, a man). So also Gael. 
ceatharnach, a soldier, fighting man (E. cateran), from cath, battle. 
And cf, W.cadarn, ἢ. Fhe Irish and Gael . cath, W. cad, battle, 
is cognate with A. ohn battle ; see Fick, i. 56. 

KEBE. The W. forms are ci (fem. y' gibi), and cibust, In 
N. Wales generally called osg eiria, snow-burning or inflam- 
mation. (D. Silvan Evans.) 

.. The W. cic occurs in the Mabinogion in the sense of 

‘foot ;” cicio, to kick, is colloquial. (D. Silvan Evans.) 

KILT. Oth apeirtee it may be Celtic; see Cormac, Gloss. 47, 5. v. 
calt. Celt, vestis, Cf. Irish cealt, clothes, (A. L. Mayhew.) 
I confess I doubt the vowel is not the same, and the explana- 
tion I have already given seems worth notice, as explaining both the 
Scottish kilt, to tudeu up, and the Dan. hilte. The hilt is not exactly 
“clothes,” but only a particular part of the dress. 

ENAP. Cf. also Swed. énapp, a crack, fillip, snap; ἀπᾶρρα, to 
sap the fingers to iy fe crack, 

ENEEL C 8. Anylung, a kneeling. ‘ Accubitus, Any 


lung, Wright ΕΑ at col. τ. 
ἘΔ ΕΣ τ we Τὰν particularly remark the O. Du. knoke. 


Hexham gives: ‘De knoest, Anoke, ofte Weere van een boom, the knobb 
or knot of a tree.’ So also G, knocken, a knot, bunch. 


LABUBNUM. Perhaps Lat. laburaum is a variation of al- 
burnum. Cf.‘ F. aubour, the cytisus, labumum, from Lat. alburnum ;° 
Brachet. And see Catholicon Anglicum, p. 6, note 3. 

LAC (1). The sense of laksha, viz. 100,000, has reference to the 
number of lac.insects in a nest; H. H. Wilson, Gloss. of Indian 
‘Terms, p. 308. See Lac (1). Wilson adds that the insect constructs 


Hortorum, p. 522," Que apud > 


its net in mumerous small cells of ἃ resinous substance known as 
ell-lac. 
LAITY. Not (L.,=Gk), but (Εν τὶν ποι), 

LANDBAIL, | For ‘sce Bail (2), read “see Rail (3). 
LANDSOAPE. ‘I give also wato her La(dishi}pp the Zandshipp 
inamiled vpon gold wii is in the Duteh cabinett sn my closet; 
Bury Wills, ed, Tymms, p. 216 (4.0. 1648). 
LANYARD. Spelt fanyer, Catholicon Anglicun, p 208, Μ.Ε. 
layner, Trevisa, tr. of Higden’s Polychronicon, 
LAP (1). The Α. 8. lapian occurs in Alfri Ὁ Grammar, ed. Ζα- 
pits, p17, 1.11: Lame, ic liccge οδδε lapige,'ie 1 lick or ap. 


also Du. to sip; Swed lappa, to lay 

LAST (sta, Dele ‘Teel 4 prion last, from Jafr, late.” Cor 
riously enough, the particular phrase af /ast did not originate from 
the adj, last bat lactis here a totally diferent word, and belongs to 
last (4). The phr. af last is due to A.S. on List, or on las8. 

hr. on Ids = at last, in Gregory's Pastoral Care, ed Sweet, p. ᾿ς 
Pio, and Mr, Sweet's ‘note δὲ p.474, where he distinctly points out 
that’ at last has nothing to do with date. This suggests that Icel. 
ἀ lesti stands for ά leisti, leisti being dative of leistr. 

La! ‘Nitrum, ledBor ;* Wright's Voc. ii. 62, col. 1. 
LAWN (2). Stow is wrong. Lawn is enumerated among ,the 
«wares of Flanders’ as early as 1502, in Amold's Chron., ed. 1811, 
p- 205. This is aclear half century before Stow's mention of its use 
in 1562. Perhaps the corruption from F. linon to E. lawm may have 
been helped on by some confusion with Du. Jakes, cloth. 

LAY (1), 1. 8. For ‘Swed. lagge,’ read ‘Swed, lagga.” 

LAYER. I now suspect (and find Dr. Stratmann is of the seme 


opinion) that layer is nothing but another (and worse) spelling of 
lair, due to that confusion between lay and lie in popular speech 
which every one must have observed ; the for ‘lair’ 


: spelling layere : 
has been already noted, 5. ν. Lair. ‘Thus for ‘distinct from lair,’ 
we should read ‘the same as Jair,’ and amend the article acco: 

LEAGUE (2). ‘Xvi. furlong make a French leuge;* πρὶ; 
Chron. rte p 173. The spelling /euge verifies the etymology from 

ug. 

LEAK. Cf Ce ae Sie =the leaky ship; Aélfred’s tr. of 
Gregory's Past. Care, ed. Sweet, p. 437, L 15. "The initial ἃ i is 
remarkable, and prob. original. 

LEAN (1). By the Swed. Jana, I mean Swed. lana sig, to lean, 
given in νὰ egren (1788) and copied into the Tauchnitz ‘The 
usual Swed. means ‘to lend.’ Cf, however, Jdnstol, an easy 
chair, chair to lean back in. 

LEASH, 1.8. For ‘Tease’ read ‘leash 
LEES. ‘Put thereto /yes of swete wyne;’ Amold’s Chron., ed. 
18th, p. 189. ‘Thos the word was at fist spelt dyes i lies}, in 
strict accordance with its derivation from F. lies, Bi oft 

1 unfortunately omitted to state that etymology here 
given was derived from’ Mr. Sweet. See Anglia, vol. iii. p. 155 
(1880), where the same account is given yi him, He notes that 
ἐνῇ is an ἐς stem =lupti*, from the ψ' RUP, to break; see 

‘ocalismus, i. 169. From the same root we have lop and lib, as 
alread) ted out. 


LMGAL, | 6. | For ‘repay, to lie read κεῖμαι, Tie? 
+58 


Chronicle, p. a4 (ab. 1502). Limon-trees; Bacon, Essay 46. 
1.10. | Dele comma after ‘skin’ 

LET (1), 1. Ae " For ‘pp. idtten,’ read ‘pp. ἰάψεπι" 
LEVY.’ Both the sb. and vb, occur rather early. 
{ther ane ah ne dese en Yeates io 
(apt τα +Aftyr the money is leyyed,’ id. p. 49 (a.D.1 ᾿ 

Α ΤΌΣΟΥ δ, For River, read Bivulet το 
Ep. The A S. slid is directly derived from Alid-en, pp. of 
Alan, fo shat cover, as already given. 

last line. Dele deliberate. 

LIBUTEN. 


nt the 


. The pronunciation as Jeftenant is nothing 
new. | The ‘pl. iysftencuntis occurs in Arnold's Chron., ab. 1503, 
ed. 1811, p. 120; and liefetenaunt in the Book of Noblesse, pr. in 

147, ‘quoted inthe Catholicon Anglicum, p. 233, note 1. 

PERG “Bacon mentions the Luacke Trees" ‘Essay 46. ‘The 
Persian lilac was cultivated in England about 1638, the common 
lilac lnc abont 1597;' Davies, Supp. Glo: 

LOMB (1), 1.12. For River, ead Hivulet. 

LIMP (2). ‘I have found the A. 5. word. Tt occurs in a gloss of 
the 8th century. ‘Lurdus, lemp-alt ;’ Wright's Voc. ii. 113, col. 1. 
1 suppose that /urdus here nts Gk. 
forward, with reference to a decrepit gai 
thus proved to have been in very early 

'CH-PIN. ‘ Axredo, lynis; "axredones, I eas: 


Wright's 


Vor ἢ, 7 (rath cent. 
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LINNET. ‘Carduelis, Itnet-wige:? Wright's Voc, ii. 13 (11th 
cent.). This explains the form linetwige as compounded of Jinet 
(from A.S, lin, L. linum, flax), and wige, a creature that moves 
quickly about, as if it were ‘flax-hopper.’ Perhaps our Jinnet is 
merely this word shortened. It makes little difference, since linnet 
is ultimately Latin. 

LIQUID, 1.6. For River, read Rivulet. 

LISTEN. Cf. also Swed. lyssna, to listen; prob. put for lystna*, 
‘On the other hand, we find Dan. /ytte, to listen, prob. by assimila- 
tion from lyste*. 

LITMUS. Spelt lystmose in a receipt for ‘The Crafte to make 
corke for diars ;* in Arnold's Chron., ed. 1811, p. 187. 

LIVELON® x is,’ read ‘ long as life is.’ 

i. a Lo cannot come from Ὁ. Ε. 
[AS] 14, because of the rime Jo : do in the Cursor Mundi [no 
Teference]. The form low in the oldest text of the Ancren Riwle 

{no reference, but /o occurs at p. 52, 1. 21] points to an O.E. ἰδισ 5 
or ἰόρ ", which latter may be a variation of ἰός, which occurs in 
the Chronicle, *bi ferdon loc hu hi woldon,’ an. 1009, Laud MS., ed. 
Earle, p. 142, where the other MSS. have loca, the imperative of 
Udcian, to look.—Phil. Soc. Proceedings, June 3, 1881. 

LO. It can hardly be quite the same word as lade. Perhaps 
load was formed from Aldd, pt. t. of Aladan, to load. Cf. we loden = 
we did lade, Ormulum, 19319. If so, it ought rather to have taken 
‘the form lood, but was easily confused in sound with the old word 
Jode, a course; see Lode. I cannot agree with Dr. Stratmann in 
entirely dissociating load from A.S. hladan, and regarding it merely 
as another form of lode; the difference in sense is too great; and 
the association of load with Jade is felt by us to be very intimate. 
As to the confusion between A.S. d and ὁ, see note on Lo (above). 

LOATHSOME. Mr.Si remarks: the Ο. Ε. [A.S.] Jd has 
simply the meaning of hostility, and there does not appear to be 
any such word as ἰάδεωπι. Loathsome was probably formed from 
wlatsum, by substitution of the familiar ἰάὅ- for wlit-.—Phil. Soc. 

ings, June 3, 1881, This is probable enough; since M.E. 
welatsom went out of use, though occurring in Chaucer, C.T., Group 

B, 3814; whilst loathsome does not occur, according to Stratmann, 
earlier than in the Promptorium Parvulorum, a.p. 1440. At the 
same time, I have already remarked that the A.S, ἰάδιέο =E. loathly; 
and I may add that Stratmann gives 15 references for M. Ε, latiic, 
which had as nearly as possible the same sense as our loathsome. 
Οἵ" Lothsum, idem quod jothly;’ Prompt. Parv. Hence the argument 
from the original sense of A.S. ἰάδ is really of no force. 

LOBSTER. Τῆς exymology given is strongly corroborated by 
the 8th century A.S. gloss: ‘Locusta, lopust;’ Wright's Vocab. ii. 
113, col. 1. Here Jopust is manifestly a mere attempt at pro- 
nouncing Lat. Jocusta, and the later A.S. forms lopystre, loppestre are 
mere extensions of lopust. 

LOCKRAM. ‘A new mayle [night-dress) and a lockerom 
Kercher ;' Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 147 (4.0. 1556). 

LOGIC, |. 4. For τέκνη, read τέχνη. 

LONG wt 4. For ‘Swed. lang,’ read ‘Swed. /dng, adj., long.’ 
‘The ἃ appears in the adv. Jange, long, and the sb. iéngd, length. 

LOT. | There seem to have been two distinct forms, viz. A’S. Alo 
and Α. 8. Aljte or Alt; the Icel. Alutr was orig. Alautr. The forms 
ΑΙγίε and Alautr, t er with G. Joos and Goth. Alauts, are from 9 


diphthongal base HLAUT. 4 
0: . ly, tepid; the ordinary Swed. 


ARM. ΟἿ. Swed. 
word is jvm. The Danish word is lunken, corresponding to Swed. 
dial. [junken (Rietz). 

LUMP, 1.14. For ‘Lap (1); read ‘Lap (2). 

LUROH (1). Lorcher=pilferer. ‘Ye, but thorowe falce lors 
ehers;" Roy, Rede Me, ed. Arber, p. 98 (a.0. 1528). 

“Tym, Lina, ledh;* Wrights γος li 65, cola, 


MAD. Note the following glosses. ‘Ineptus, gemddid;’ Wright's 
Voo. ii. 111, col. 2. *Fatue, gemdd,” id. qaeol. 2. *Amens, gemdd,? 
id. 5, col. 2. ‘Vanus, gemaeded; Vecors, gemaad, id. 123, col. 
th cate. 

MADRIGAL, last li For ‘the suffix -gale=L. -calis,’ read 
“the suffix -ig-ale= Lat. -ic-alis. Cf. E. vert-ie-al.’ 

MAJO?! MO. Puttenham, in his Art of Poesie, 1589, Ὁ. iii. 
¢. 4 (ed. Aber. p. 158) notes that Maior-domo ‘is borrowed of the 
‘Spaniard and Italian, and therefore new and not vsuall, but to them 
that are acquainted with the affaires of Court.’ The Ital. is major- 
domo, but the Ε. word was more likely borrowed from Spanish, being 
in use at the court of Elizabeth, and perhaps of Mary. 

MALARIA. The reference to ‘Bebonair requires a word of 
comment, since the Ital. aria is there used in a very different sense. 
Under aria, Florio refers to aere; and he explains aere to mean 
“the element aire, a countenance, a look, a cheere, an aspect, a 
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‘presence or app[eJarance of a man or woman; also, tune, ἃ sound, 
a note or an ayre of musicke or any ditty.’ This great range of 
meanings is very remarkable. 

MALL (5). Rightly marked as (F,=L.); but pall-mall is 


really (F.,—Ital.,—G. and L.). 

MAMA. *The babe shall now begin to tattle and call bir 
Mamma; Euphues and his Ephoebus, ed. Arber, p. 129 (4.D. 179). 

‘MAMMOTH, |, 17. The quotation is quite correctly made, but 
*homs’ should certainly be ‘bones.’ The Russian for a bone is 
oste. 

*MANCHINEEL, 2 W. Indian tree. (Span,=L.) “Μίαν 
chinelo-tree, a tree that grows wild in the woods of Jamaica, the 
fruit of which is as round as a ball;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. (Mahn 
gives an Ital. form mancinello, but I cannot find it must be 
guite modern, and borrowed from Spanish; the nau like many 
Indian words, is certainly Spanish, not Italian. 
nillo, a little apple-tree ; hence, the manchineel tree, 


fruit ; . of Span. manzana, an apple, also a pommel. Cf, 
manzanal, an orchard of apple-trees.= Lat. Matic 
Matianes, adj.; we find Matiana mala, and Matiana poma,’ applied 


to certain kinds of apples. The adj. Matianus, Matian, is from Lat. 
Matius, the name of a Roman gens (White). 

MARCESCENT. Prof. Postgate remarks that the ‘funda- 
mental meaning of marcescere is not so much “to begin to die” or 
“το decay” as ‘‘to become soft. flabby, squashy, to begin to rot,” 
which is the sign of decay.” This agrees still more closely with 
Gk. μαλκός, which (as we learn from Hesychius) was the orig. 
form of μαλακότ, soft. ‘The orig. sense of μαλκός was ‘beaten soft, 
from the base MARK, to beat, pound, as already gi 
same base accounts for Lat. marcus, a hammer; see 


(a). 
MARGRAVE. As to the etymology of G. graf, see the long 


note in Max Miiller, Lect. on Lanj 
read, ‘ whatever its etymology,’ says Waitz, no mean authority, ‘the 
name of graf is certainly German” My suggestion amounts to this, 
that the supposed Teutonic origin of graf seems to depend, in some 
measure, on the assumption that the G. graf and the Α 5. gerdfa 
are related words, an assumption which renders the whole question 
much more obscure, and appears to me to be entirely unwarranted. 
In the A.S. geré a is a mere prefix, whilst the German word 
appears to begin wit . How to reconcile the A.S. ὁ with the 
Gris α difkculty which is most easily solved by not attempting it. 

MARTINDN, “The word occurs in Wycherley, Plain Dealer, 
iii, 1 (Davies). This agrees with the account already given, since 
Wycherley’s life (1640-1715) just coincides with the reign of Louis 
XIV (1643-1715). 

MARTINGALE. To be marked as (F.). 

‘MASH, 1.15. For ‘Swed. miske,’ read ‘Swed. miska? 

MATE (1). We also find Low G. maat, a companion, O. Swed. 
mat, mét, ἃ companion, comrade (Ihre): 

MA! |. ‘Lego eidem Roberto j. matras et j. par. 
blankets ;” Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 11 (4.0. 1441). 

* MAUND, a basket. (E.) This word, now nearly obsolete, 
occurs as early as the 8th century, in the gloss: ‘Qualus, mand 
Wright's Voc. i. 118, col. 2. Du. mand, a basket, hamper. 4 Pro 
G. mand, mande, manne, ἃ basket (Fligel); whence F. manne, 
Root obscure. 

‘MB, |. 5. Before Lat. mihi, for =, read . 

MEMENTO. ‘To haue mynde [remembrance] on vs .. in his 
[the priest's] memento;’ Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 18. mem 
brynge you in oure memento;* Roy, Rede Me, p. 85. It was thus 
an ecclesiastical term, having reference to the remembrance of 
benefactors in the priests saying of mass. 

(1), Tast Ii mit this line; for mere and moor are 


¢, ii, 281. On p. 284, we 


prob. not related. 

METHINKS, |. 6. For ‘Icel, 8ythja (= tynkja),’ read ‘Icel. 
pyblja (= pomkia®),? . 
MRS LIS, 1. 3. The statement ‘except in modem 


papules usage’ is objected to; I am quite ready to give it up. 
believe I adopted the idea from an article in the Saturday Review, 
itten ina very decisive tone. ‘The orginal meaning i well known. 
‘And therof is metropolis called the chief citee, where the Arch- 
bishop of any prouince hath his see, and hath all the other dio- 
cesses of that prouince subiect to him, as Caunterbury and Yorke 
here in Englande;’ Udall, tr. of Erasmus’ Apophthegms, Diogenes, 
$110. 

MILCH. Not (E.), but (Scand.). 

MILDEW. ‘Nectar, Aunig, ob8e mildedw;’ Wright's Voc. ii. 


61, col. 2. 
ΜΙ 


yl. 7. For‘ Lat. minimum, minumum, acc. of minimus,’ 
read Lat. minima, fem, nom., of minimam, fem. acc. of minimus’ 8c. 
‘MINX. Also applied to a lap-dog or pet dog,/in accordance 
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with the derivation given. ‘A little mynxe [pet dog] ful of playe;” 
Udall, tr. of Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 1542 (ed. 1877, p. 148). 
). To be marked as (E.). 


to mixturus.” 

MIZZLE. ‘To miselle, to mysylle, pluuitare ;’ also ‘a miselynge, 
nimbus;" Catholicon Anglicum, p. 241. 

MOAT. The Romansch word muotta, a lower rounded hill, is 
interesting, as being still in very common use in the neighbourhood 
of Pontresina. It is the same word as F. motte. 

*MOONSHEB, a secretary. (Arab.) “Α writer, a secretary; 
applied by Europeans usually to teachers or interpreters of Persian 

Hindustani ;’ Η. H. Wilson, Gloss. of Indian Terms, p. 356.— 
Arab. munshi, a writer, secretary, tutor, language-master; Rich. 


Dict, p. 1508. 

MOREIS. To be marked as (Span.,—L.,—Gk,. 
MOTET. This actually occurs as early as in Wyclif, English 
‘Works, ed. Matthew (E.E.T.S.), p. 91, 1. 4 from bottom. ὁ 
MOULD (1), 1. 9. The adj. mould-y is only related to mould, 
crambling earth, when used with direct reference to such mould, 
which is very seldom the case. The word Ἵν, 85. commonly 
used, is a different word altogether. See Mouldy (below). 
MOULD (3), rust, spot. (E.) Perhaps only in the compound 
iron-mould, Here mould isa mere corruption of mole, a spot; the 
added d was prob. due to confusion with moled, i.e. spotted. ‘One 
droppe of poyson infecteth the whole tynne of «+ one yron 
‘Mole defaceth the whole peece of Lawne;’ Lyly, Euphues, ed. Arber, 
Ῥ. 39. See further under Mole (1). 

*MOULDY, musty, fusty. (Scand.) In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 
134; iii, rice This is an extremely difficult word. It has probabl; 
‘been confused with mould (1), suy 


of the Turk B. ‘The oldest spelling of the M. E. verb 
is manolen. τ ἰδίαν pinges munwlen oer rusten’=or let things 
grow mouldy or rusty; Ancren Riwle, p. 344, 1. 4. We also find 


upon the explanation given by Diez. The Celtic words may all 
from Low Latin, and they cannot be satis- 
factorily explained as Celtic. See Ducange, 5. ν. castrones, who has: 
τόνε, moltones, castrones, vel agnellos.’ (A. L. Mayhew.) 
MYRIAD. From the swarming of ants; see 


NAG. Owing to the derivation from Du, negge, we actually find 

the spelling neg, in North's Life of Lord Guildford, ed. 1808, i. 72 
4 . 

. Cf.also Swed. Anapp, scanty, scarce, narrow, sparing; 

nappa, topinch, stint. ‘Y 

. It is suggested that this is from Port. negro, black, not 

from Span. negro, black. It is surely very hard to decide, and cannot 


greatly matter. 
NESE. The A.S. nom. is Anesce rather than Anese. (Τὶ N. Toller.) 
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NNINEPINS. Ben Jonson speaks of ‘nine-pins'or keils;’ Chlo- 
ridia, The Antimasque. 

WNIT. The A.S. Anitan is also used in the sense to dash or strike, 
as in iking of the collision of armed hosts; see Grein. 

No . The Lat. nocturnus may also be divided as noct-xr- 
nus; cf. di-ur-nus. Roby divides it as noctu-rnus, from noctu, by night, 
but enters it under the suffix -sr-no-. My division as noc-tur-nuc = Gk. 
γυκ-τερ-ινός, is that given by Vanitek, 

NOBBGAY. The use of gay in the sense of a gay or showy 
object occurs in a quotation from Ν, Breton, ed. Grosart, given by 
Davies, in his Supp. Glossary. Breton says : ‘ And though perhaps 
most commonly each youth ἧς giuen in deede to follow euery gaye ;’ 
Toys of an Idle Head, p. 28. ᾿ 

᾿ΟΥΓΙΒῈ, 1.4. Ἐστ' wise is dat. case of Α. 8. wise,” read " wise is 
for isan, dat. case of Α. 8. wise. 

‘NOZZLM, Cf. * Ania, nostle Wright's Voc. ii. 6 (11th cent,). 
This looks like the same word. 

So also Swed. nosa, to smell to, to snuff; nosa pd all 
ting, to thrust one’s noge into every comer (Widegren). 


OAKUM. That the orig. sense of A. 8, dewmba was ‘that which 
is combed away,’ appears from the fact that it occurs as a gloss to L. 
putamen, i, e. that which is cut away; Mone, Quellen. p. 407. 

OBSTACLE. For the suffix -culo, see Roby, srded. pt. 1, § 862. 
2(€)2._So also in ,᾿ oe 

OGLE. The verb to ogle is used by Dryden (Todd; no refer- 
ence); the sb. occurs in ἄμε Spectator, no. 46. ‘The city neither 
like us nor our wit, They say their wives leam ogling in the pit ;” 
ΤΟ Shadwell, Tegue o Dively, Epilogue, p. 80 (1691. A sidenote 
says: ‘A foolish word ainong the canters for glancing” It is thus 
one of the cant words introduced from Holland. 

ONE. For the modern pronunciation, cl.‘ Wore that is nether 
flesshe nor fisshe ;” Roy, Rede Me, ed. Arber, p. 117 (4.0, 1528). 
Roy also has wother for other ; id p 60, 1.17. ἢ 

Οἱ 1. 8. Instead of 4/AN, Vanitek refers us to ¢/AS, to 
breathe, to be, whence also E.¥s, ᾿ 

ORGIES, ᾿Νοιῖ (F.,=L.), but (F..=L.,=Gk.) 

ORISON. I have received the following ¢riticism. ‘Treat -tio 
as -for; there is no need of interposing the passive participle, which 
contributes nothing to the sense.’ My reason for mentioning the 
passive participle is that it is better known than the supine, and for 
all practical purposes does just as well. I think there is certainly a 
nel to mention the [form of the] passive participle, as it contributes 
something to the form. Thus Roby, in his Lat. Grammar, 3rd ed. 
Pt i. § 854, well explains the suffix -tion- as helping to form ‘abstract 
feminine substantives formed from supine stems,’ and instances accus- 
at-io (from aceus-at-um, supine). This is precisely what I intend, 
and I am convinced that it is right. 

* in heraldry, an ordinary like a fillet round the shield, 
within it, at some distance from the border; in architecture, a fillet. 
(Εν π Δ) F. orle, fem. ‘a hem, selvidge, or narrow border; in 
Blazon, an url, or open border about, and within, a coat of arms;” 
Cot, = Low Lat. ογία, ἃ border, edge; in use Av. 1244 (Ducange). 
This answers to a Lat. form orwa*, not found, dimin. of ora, border, 


e, margin. 
τ; YY. ‘And makes a universe an orrery;* Young, Night 
Thonghts, Night 9, The barony of Orrery derives its name iene 
the people called Orbraighe, descendants of Orb; see Cormac’s Glos- 
sary, ed. Stokes, 1868, p.128. (A. 1. Mayhew.) 
ο JUL. Not (Ε0, but (Hybrid ; 'E. and F.,=G.). 
OWN (3). Add: Swed. anna, to grant, allow, admit. 


PACT, |. 3. For paciscere, read pocisci, 

*PADDY, rice in the husk. (Malay.,-Skt.) Malay. padi, rice in 
the husk ; the same as Karndta (Canarese) bhatia, bhuttw, ‘rice in the 
husk; commonly called by Europeans in the S. of India batty, in the 
N. paddy, both derived apparently from this term, which again is de: 
rived from the Skt. baka, properly, not raw, but boiled rice ;* H. H. 
Wilson, Gloss. of Indian rms, pp: 79 and 386. =Skt. bhakta, food, 
boiled rice ; orig. pp. of ὁξαί, to divide, take, possess (Benfey). 

PAGEANT. ye important example of this word, without the 
added d, occurs in Wyclif. ‘And pes pagyn’ playen pei’ = and this 
Pageant they play; Works, ed. Amold {129.1 5. 

FALITRY. Ci.G. spalien, to split. 

PAMPHLET. A curious instance of Low Lat. panfletus occurs: 
«Revera libros non libras maluimus, codi¢esque plusquam florenos, 
ac panfletos exiguos incrassatis pretujimus palfridis ;* Rich. de Bury, 
Philobiblon, ¢. 8. ᾿ 

Fark last line. For ‘infantive,' read ‘ infantine ἘΝ called 

: -ABIAH, an oxteas. ( ‘amil.) Spelt paria in the story 
The Indian Cottage, where it cous frequently. From ‘Tamil 
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paraiyan, commonly, but corruptly, pariah, Μαϊαγάϊιπν parayan, a 
‘man of a low caste, performing the lowest menial services; one’ of 
his duties is to beat the village drum (called ραταὶ in Tamil), whence, 
no doubt, the generic appellation of the caste ;” H. H. Wilson, Glos- 
sary of Indian Terms p. 40 

jot . 


PARRICID! 

‘word, but ve 

“pabraice. We find partetaker as late as in Roy, Rede Me, ed. 

Axber p 8 (ων. 1528). 
ΣΥΝ See note on Mix (above). 

pct Not VF, 5 Ὁ, but (F,.=G.,=Gk.). 

PATOIS, Ovcurs in Smollett, France and Italy, Letter xxi 
Wavies), Smollett gives ἃ comic etymology from Lat. patavinitas (1), 
and accuses Livy οἱ of writing patois. 

*PAWNEE, drink; as in brandy-pawnee, Thackeray, Newcomies, 

i sk) ‘Hind. pani, water (also in Bengili, and other 
ialects); Wilson, Gloss. of Indian Terms, evernge (Beaty) = Skt. pani 
wae allied to pdna, drinking, beverage (Benfey). = Skt. bri 
drink ; cf. E. potation, 

PEA-JA ", last two lines, Still, the W. pais can hardly be 
a related word. Prof. Rhys derives W. wpa formerly peis, from Lat. 

peaa, i.€. pena uestis oF pexa tunica, ‘The Lat. pesus, combed, having 
fhe a on, is the pe. of pectere, to comb. 

PAL, ‘Of the swete pels and melodye of bellys;’ Monk of 
saree Iii; od, Arber Sti ay Stanyh 

PEDIGREE. The spelling petit degree occurs in Stanyhurst, tr. 
of Eneid, ed. Arber, p. 14, 1-14; but this is probably a form of 
Stanyhurst's own, and proves nothing ; for he also writes pettegrye, 
P. 30,1. 2, At three lines from the end, for ‘ predigree’ read ‘pedigree.’ 

(a). _ Cf. ‘by the pype of daye;” Life of Lord Grey, Camden 
a3. Clearly peep = pipe. 

Ssakak. To be marked as (F.=L.). 

. Or we might explain Lat. pérennis as ‘ lasting 


=L.,=Gk,), miscopied from the pre- 


though the year 
( PE ἴα. "* Galerus, an hatte, ἃ pirwike;’ Cooper's Thesaurus 
1565). 


PERUSE. I am confirmed in the etymology given by the use of 
this word in Fitzherbert’s Book of Husbandry, first printed in 1523, 50 
that he is a very early authority for it. He uses it just in the sense 
‘to use up,’ or ‘go through,’ asif from per- and use. Thus a shepherd is 
instructed to examine all his sheep, ‘and thus peruse them all tyll he 
hhaue done ; § 40, 1.23. The farmer is to number his sheaves, setting 
aside a tenth for tithes, ‘and so to pervse from lande to lande, tyll he 
haue trewely tythed all his come,’ § 40, 1.7; ἄς. Asa good instance 
of a similar word take perstand, to understand, of which Davies says 
that it occurs several times in Peele’s Clyomon and Clamydes. 

PETRIFY. Not (F.,=L.,—Gk.), but (F,—Gk. and L.). 

PETROLEUM. Not (Hybrid), bat (L,—Gk). 

PHANTOM, |. 1 an Dele comma after ‘ cause.’ 
PHILHARMONIC, |. 3. For ἁρμονία, read ἁρμονία. 

PIAZZA. Not (Ital.,=L,) bat | Ttal.,—L.,.—Gk.), 

*PICE, a small copper co E. Indies. (Maréth{.) From 
Maritht paisd, a copper coin, of varying value; the Company's paisd 
is fixed at the weight af ins, and is rated at 4 to the ana, 
or 64 tothe rapee H. H Wilson, loss of Indian Terms. 89. 

PICNIC. ‘That the latter syllable is connected, as I supposed, 
with Anick-knack, appears from the fact that nicknack was another 
name for a picnic, ‘Janus, I am afraid 1 can't come to cards, but 
shall be sure to attend the repast. A nick-nack, 1 su ? Cons, Yes, 

yes, we all contribute as usual; the substantials from Alderman 

floin’s; Lord Frippery's cook finds fricassees and ragouts;* &c. 
Foote, The Nabob, Ret 2. See Davies, Supp. Glossary. 

PI 4 ‘instead of calling pictura orig. the fem. of pic- 
furus, the fut. part. of pingere, it is Detter to describe pictura as 
“8 feminine sb., with similar formation to that of the future parti- 
ciple,’ as in Roby, Lat. Grammar, pt. i. § 893. It makes no differ- 
ence as to the form of the word, but makes some difference in the 
principle of formation. So also under Puncture and Rapture. 

Dante has picchia, Purg. x. 120. (A. L ΗΝ Mayhew.) ) 
Florio gives only picciare in the sense to pinch; but both picciare and 
Picehiare in the sense ‘to knock at a door.” 

‘CHBECK. There are two villages, East and West Pinck- 
beck, near Spalding, in Lincolnshire. Mr, Pinchbeck may have taken 
his name from one of these. If so, we should expect beck to mean 
stream ; sce Bock (2). Pinch might then mean ‘narrow τ and, as 
this word is of F. origin, we can hardly suppose this place-name to be 
much older than the fourteenth century, 

PIPPIN, The probability that a pippin is an apple raised from 
δ pippin or pip is borne out by the following. "TO plante trees of 


erase pepin Amold’s Chron,, ed. 1811, p. 167. 
I much regret that I misunderstood the article in 


1¢ did not intend to connect the Du. sb. mier with the 

en. He is therefore quite right, and only enumerates 

various names for the ant, one of which, viz. Low G. miegemke, he 
tly derives from Low G. miegen. 

"Bigs 1, 3. Dele, ‘a nursery word,’ as cited from Wedgwood. 
What Wedgwood really says is that " the Lettish pischet is a nursery 
word.’ The remark was not intended to apply to the E. word. 

PLAINTAIN, To be marked as ( ). 

PLASTER. We find emplastur, sb. The Monk of Evesham, 
ed, Arber, last page; and the pl. emplasters at p. 22. 

PLATE. This even appears in A.S., borrowed from Low Latin. 
* Obrizum, platum, sméte gold ;" Mone, Quellen, p. 403. 

PLAYHOUSE, The existence of this word even in A. 8. is 
remarkable. ‘Calestis theatri, pes heofonlican pleghises;’ Mone, 

oath eG Γ For plion, plio, read plid, CE. als 

(1), ll. 9, 13. For plion, plio, read plidn, plié, Cf. also 
Dan. and Swed. pligé, a duty. 
PLY, |. 14. le com-ply. 
PpoAcH %, γιὰ line from end, For ‘ yoke’ read * yolk.’ 
POLL. To be marked as (Ὁ. Low G.,=C.?). 

POOR. I have already said that 1 understand the M. E. poure to 
stand for povre. We actually find * The pover and πεάγ ; Roy, Rede 
Me, ed. Arber, p. 76. 

POPINJAY, 1.1. For (Bavarian), read (F.,— Bavarian). 

PORRINGER. The statement that κι was inserted can be 
proved. ‘he spelling ‘ poregers of pewter’ occurs in Bury Wills, 
ed. Tymms, p. 115 (4.0, 1522). 

POSE (1), section 3. ‘The true derivatives of Lat. ponere do not 
only sppetr in the sbs. such as position, but also in the verbs com: 
, propound, and the adjectives t, component, 8c. 

(3), ἃ cold in the head. For (! read (0). The 

won is certainly Celtic, from W. pas, a cough ; cf. Corn, pas, Bret. 
paz, ἃ cough, Irish casackdas, ἃ cough, Skt. Sas, to cough, Lithuan. 
kosti, to cough. = 4/ KAS, to cough ; see note upon A.S. Awdstan at 
the end of the article on Wheeze. (Suggested by A. L. Mayhew.) ) 

POT, Mentioned as early as 1502. * Xiij. Il. pot-asshes ;᾿ 
Amold’s Chron., ed. 1811, p. 187. 

PRESAGE, 1.5. For (a), read Sagacious. 

PRETTY. We can trace this word still further back. Spurrell 
explains W. praith by * practice,’ as well as * act or deed;” and Prof. 
Rhys points out that W. -ith=Lat. -cf, as in ΨΥ. raith « Lat. rectum, 
&c.; see his Lectures on Welsh Philology, p. 64. Hence W. praith 
answers to, and was prob. borrowed from, Low Lat. practica, execu- 
tion, accomplishment, performance. And this Lat. word is, of 
course, ‘merely borrowed from Greek; see further under Practice. 
It is clear that the same Low L. practica will also account for Icel. 
ΓΔ trick, piece of roguery, which answers to it both in form 

‘and sense; for practica also meant ‘trickery,’ like the E. practice in 

Elizabethan writers, ‘The suffix -y in pretty is, accordingly, English ; 
but the rest of the word was borrowed from British, Which in its 
turn was borrowed from Latin, and ultimately from Gk. Thus the 
word may pain be marked as (L.,—Gk.; with E. sufiz.). Sug- 
layhew. 

. For ‘Swed. prika,’ read ‘Swed. pricka.’ 

*Stimolis, pricelsum ;' Mone, Quellen, p. 41. 
PRIM. In paragraph marked @, read: The sense of ‘ thin’ may 
be due to the idea of new or first¢grown, with reference to new 


buds, ἄς. 
PROCREATE, |. 3. For “1, pro-, beforehand,’ read ‘L. pro-, 
forth.’ The Lat. for beforehand is pra-. 
RB, 1. 5. For ‘before,’ read ‘forth.’ 
1 For Prénus read Pronus. 
PRopansiry. To be marked as (L.). 
PROPER, |. 6. Read: also proper-ty. M.E. propreté, δὲ 
ΝΞ (1), L18. For‘ As do than hauke,’ read " As Goth an 
uke. 
PUDDLE. The Welsh is pudel, not in the dictionaries; whence 
μράος. 0d aa}. f ful of puddles (D. Silvan Evans). 
PU 1. 6. For ‘Lat. pugnus, read ‘Lat. pugna, 
a battle, ied to Lat pugnas,’ &c. 
(\CTURB. Sce notes on Mix and Picture (above). 
PUNT (2). Not (F.,—Span.,—Ital,), but (F.,-Span,—L.). See 
context. 
PURSLAIN, 1. 5. After ‘Prompt. Parv., p. 417, insert: =F. 
porcelains, pourcelaine, ‘the herb purslane ;’ Cot. 


QUARRY (2), a heap of slaughtered game. (F.=L.) The 
account of F. curée given in Littré shews decisively that the ex- 
Planation given under this word is wrong. ‘The point is one of 
difficulty, and turns on the fact that the O.F. evree and cores, given 
by Burguy as variants of the same word, are in fact, totally different 
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words. I have correctly given the etymol 
from Lat. cor, the heart; unfortunately, this is mot the E. word. 
B. The O.F, euree appears, in its oldest form, as cuiree, and this 
form is given by Roguefort, ‘with a correct derivation. He explains 
euiree as meaning ‘la curée des chiens de chasse. de corium.’ Now 
it is precisely this O. F. ewiree which explains our word; it was 
naturally written as guerre (dissyllabic) in Middle English, as in the 
quotation already cited; and afterwards became quarry, precisely 
as we have clark for clerk, dark for M.E. derk, &c., &c. Littré gives 
δ long quotation from Modus, fol. 23 back (of the 14th century), 
shewing that the as given to the dogs, ‘was prepared and given 
to them in the skin of the slain animal. Hence O. F. cuiree is formed 
(with suffix -#e = L. -ata) from cuir, skin. hide.=L. corium, hide, 
skin. See Scheler accepts this explanation as decisive ; 
the old etymology, as given in Brachet, must be set aside. 
QUIGKBAND. “Aurippus. cvecevond, lit quake-sand. Wright's 
Voce. ii. 8 (11th cent). It has been shewn that guake and guick are 
closely related : and see Quagmire. 
JOICKSILVER. ‘Argentum uiuum, cwicseclfor;’ Wright's 


Voc. ii, 8 (11th cent.). 
In the neighbourhood of Loxa, S. of Quito, the 

tree is called quina quina, bark of barks. (Reference lost; but see 

the book on Peruvian Bark by C. R. Markham.) 

QUINSY, 1. 6. The prefixed s may be explained as due to 

O.F. es-= Lat. ex, used as an intensive prefix. 

QUIRK, 3. Dele And al-t from tall. 

QUOTA, 1.4, Lat. quotas means ‘what in the order of num. 


bering. 
QUOTE. See note above. 


RABBI, |. 3. The Jewish word is rabbi (not rabf), which, strictly 

‘ing, is not ‘extended’ from rab, but is rab together with f, 

1¢ pronominal suffix; and this suffix requires the doubling of the 
consonant, dagesk forte. (A. L. Mayhew.) 

RACCOON. The account given of this word is entirely wrong. 
It is a native N. American word. ‘Arathhkone, a beast like a fox ;’ 
in a glossary of Indian words at the end of A Historie of Travaile 
into Virginia, by Wm. Strachey; pub. by the Hackluyt Society in 
1849. The date of this is about biota. Spelt rackoon in Bailey's 
Dict., 1735. It follows that it is the F. name rafox which is the 
corrupt form, (Communicated) 

RACK (1), 1.10. Insert ) after bar. 

BAG, 1.8. Dele See Rug. 

RAISE, I. 5. ΒΥ ‘the simple verb,’ I mean the form answering 
to E. rise; there is no Swed. risa, nor Dan. rise. 

*BAJPOOT, a prince. (Hind ,=Skt.) . rajptit, a prince, 
lit. the son of a rajah ; Wilson, Gloss. of Indian Terms, p. 434.— 
Skt. rdjd, a king; putra, son; so that the lit. sense is ‘son of a 


king. 

BAP (2). Rap and rend occurs in Roy, Rede Me, ed. Arber, p. 74. 

RAPE (3). In the sense of ‘division of a county,’ it occurs in 
Amold’s Chron., (about 1502), ed. 1811, p. 181. 

“Here y {εἶτα my-selfe fyrst rapte in spyryte;’ Monk of 
Evesham, ed. Arber, c. xiii., p. 33. ‘He was rapte,” id. c. vi. p. 26. 

REBATE, last line. Ex, fia rabattre as to turn back, lessen, &c. 

RECOUNT. Thi work is really a modification of F. raconter, 
compounded of re-, a-, and couter; so that it really stands for 
reaccount, So also rebate = re-abate, 

RELY. In his book*On English adjectives in -able,’ Dr. F. Hall 
supposes rely to be connected with ΜΕ, relys, to rally (already noticed 
by me under Rally) and Μ. Ε. releuen, to lift up again, from Ε΄ relever, 
which seem to have been confused. The numerous instances of these 
verbs given in his notes, at pp. 158-160, should be consulted. It is 
certainly possible that these verbs, now both obsolete, had some- 
thing to do with suggesting our modem verb. But it clearly took 
up a new sense, and is practically, as now used, a compound of re 


*HEREDOS, Spel 63 ; Bury Wills, ed. Tym: 
. Spelt rerdoos in 1463 ; Bury Wills, mS, P. 39. 
"See note on Contrive (above). 

REVERY. The connection between revery and rave is well illus- 
trated by the use of the word ravery in the sense of ‘ raving,’ 
gocars in Gauden, Tears of the Church, 1655, p. 366. See Davies, 

upp. Glossary. 

JAIN. We find ‘a ronyd colte, i.e. roan-coloured colt, as early 
as καρ, 1538; Bury Wills, ed, Tymms, p. 132. Surely the deriva- 
tion from Rouen is mere rubbish. 

ROOK (1). There seems to have been an A.S. roce, gen. pl. 
rocea; +o that the E. word may have been borrowed directly from 
Celtic, This strengthens the evidence for a Celtic origin. ‘Scopu- 
dorm. stharocen, ie. of stonerocks; Mone, Quelle, p. 367 


x 


HL "Another extract, sewing that the word was org. | 


of Ο. Β. coree. formed Ἦν 


‘a plural form, is: ‘ony rubyes, dung, or rycsshes” [rushes]; Arnold's 
Chron, ed. 1811, p. 9. 


*SAND-BLIND, semi-blind, half blind, (E.)_In Shak., Merch. 
Ven. ii. 2. 37. A corruption of sam-biind, i.e. balf-blind. M.E. 
sam-, as in sam-rede, half red, sam-ripe, half ripe, P. Plowman, C. ix. 
311, and footnote. Α. 8. sdm-, as in sdm-cuc, half alive, Luke, x. 30. 
‘The A.S. sém- is cognate with ἦν. sémi-, Gk. ἡμι- ; see Semi-, Hemi-. 


SCALE (1). For A.S. scale, cf.’ ‘Glumula, scale, bule, egle,’. 


Mone, Quellen, p. 360.‘ Quisguilia, fyrinpa, bein-scala,’ i.e, bean- 


shells; id. 345. 
SCRAMBLER. Scrabble for wramile occurs in the Pilgrim’s 
. We also find scribble in the sense of a hasty walk. See 
extracts in Davies, Supp. Gl a 
SORBW (1). “It has been shown that E, serew is from O.F. 
escroue, a screw, orig, used of the hole in which the male screw 
works, Also that the O. F. escrowe answers in form to the Lat. acc. 
scrobem, ἃ ditch, groove. All that is now needed is to supply the 
train of thought which connects serew with Lat.scrobs. This 1 can 
now do. The explanation is that the Low Lat. scrobs was particu- 
larly used of the hole made by swine when routing up the ground; 
so that screwing was, originally, the boring action of these faimals 
“Hie scrobs, Anglice, a swyn-wrotyng ᾿ Wright's Voc. i. 271, col. 1, 
last line ; and see Catholicon Anglicum, p. 99, note 11. 
SCULLERY. The etymology is strongly confirmed by the 
actual use of scullery in the sense of off-scourings. ‘The black pots 
among which these doves must lie, I mean the soot and shidlery of 
vulgar insolency;’ Gauden, Tears of the Church, 1659, p. 258. 
SCUTTLE (3). Cf. ‘How the misses did huddle, and sexddle, 
and run!’ Anstey, New Bath Guide, letter 13 (Davies). Davies 


also gives seutter, a hasty, noisy run ; seuttering, a hasty pace. - 


. . When we speak of ‘a set of things,’ this is a liar 
use of Sept, ἀν, Net allied to the verb fst, in my Spinion, 
A set =a suit; see Suit. 

SHAM. In North's Examen, 1740, p. 256, he mentions ‘a pure 
and pute sham-plot;' where pute represents Tat. puts, Again, at 

. 231, he says: ' This term of art, skam-plot, should be decyphered. 
Tine word sham is true cant of the Newmarket breed. It is con- 
tracted of ashamed. The native signification is a lady of diversion 
in country pads cloaths, who, to make good her di pretends 
to be so ‘sham'd. Thence it became proverbial, when a maimed 
lover was laid up, or looked meager, to say he had met with a 
sham. But what is this to plots? The noble Captain Dangerfield, 
being an artist in all kinds of land piracy, translated this word out 
of the language of his society to a new employment he had taken 
up of false plotting. And as with them, it ordinarily signifies any 
false or counterfeit thing, so, annexed to a plot, it means one that 
is fictitious aud untrue; and being so applied in his various writings 

οὶ 


and swom depositions . . . it is into the English : 
ish between fact and ἐξ ‘North's 


B. We must here di: 
planation, that sham is short for asham'd, is a guess which I do 
not believe. On his own shewing the phrase ran, that a man had 
‘met with a sham,’ i.e. with a skame or disgrace, hence, a trick, 
and, finally, ‘any false or counterfeit thing,’ to use North's words. 
‘This is at once a simpler and a more intelligible explanation and, 
agrees with all the other evidence, as I have already shewn. (For 
ἐς extracts, see Davies, Supp. Glossary.) 
SHOG. ‘The pp. schoggid, i.e. shaken about, occurs as early as 


in Wyelit Matt iv. 24 
(OVEL. Oldest spelling scobl, in the 8th century. ‘Vatilla, 
tern scobl,! i. iron shovel, Wright's Voc, ii. 123, col. 1. Cf. ‘Ba- 


tilla, ΓΝ ἃ i.e. fire-shovel, id. ii. 11, col. 1. 

SHY. verb exactly answers to Swed. sly, to shun. 

SIBYL. Prof. Postgate takes Σίβυλλα to be from a stem σιβινλο-, 
with ἃ fem. suffix -ya, He remarks that the root would appear to be 
ouB-; cf. persibus in Festus, who has: ‘callidus sive acutus, fersibus;” 
from the 4/ SAP, to be wise, seen in Lat. sap-ere, Gk. cog-és. Thus 
Sibyl would mean ‘the wise woman,’ or ps ‘the little wise 
roman ἐ μο named because she knows the secrets of destiny. I 
may that this etymology agrees wi ct that Ε΄ sage can 
ont be erived fo sain from sapius s 

. See tA 


the root is 4/SWAR, to sound, This confirms what I have 


already said. 
SLOUGH (2). ‘A slughe, squama; slughes of eddyrs (snakes), 
exemie;’ Catholicon Anglicum, p. 345 and see the note. 

SOCK. A better quotation for the A.S. word, shewing its 
adoption from Latin, is the following. ‘Soccus, soe, ῃ 
ive. sock, slip-shoe; Wright's Voc. ii, 120, col. 2 (8th century). 
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